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JURISDICTION  OVER  FOREIGN   MEN-OF-WAR. 

By  Prof.  John  Norton  Pomeroy,  of  the  Hastings  College  of  the  Law. 


Editors  Argonaut  :  The  case  of  Cota  has  aroused 
public  attention,  not  only  in  this  State,  but  in  other  parts  of 
the  country  and  in  Mexico,  and  has  occasioned  some  discus- 
sion in  the  newspapers.  As  it  presents  a  question  of  great 
interest,  although  not  of  any  difficulty,  I  have  thought  that 
perhaps  the  numerous  body  of  your  intelligent  readers 
might  be  pleased  with  a  concise  and  accurate  statement  of 
the  doctrines  of  International  Law  which  are  involved  in 
this  question,  and  by  which  it  must  be  determined.  It  is  a 
fundamental  principle  of  the  International,  as  well  as  the 
Municipal  Law,  that  the  jurisdiction  of  every  independent 
nation  or  state  extends  in  general  to  all  persons  within  its 
territorial  limits,  whether  citizens  or  foreigners,  and  to  all 
things  within  the  same  limits,  whether  belonging  to  citizens 
or  to  foreigners.  To  this  general  principle  there  are,  however, 
certain  well-established  exceptions.  Personal  sovereigns 
passing  through,  or  temporarily  residing  in,  the  territory  of 
another  state  than  their  own,  are  not  justiciable,  either  civ- 
illy or  criminally,  in  the  courts  of  that  state,  nor  amenable 
to  its  laws  ;  and  the  same  exemption  extends  to  their  attend- 
ants and  effects.  In  like  manner,  ambassadors  and  other 
diplomatic  representatives  are  not  justiciable,  either  civilly 
or  criminally,  in  the  countries  where  they  reside.  Also,  if  an 
army  of  one  nation  should  be  permitted  to  march  through 
the  territory  of  a  foreign  power,  its  members  would  be  ex- 
empt from  the  jurisdiction  of  that  power.  The  fourth  and 
last  exception  to  the  general  principle  embraces  the  public 
ships  of  war  of  every  independent  state,  their  officers,  crew, 
and  equipage.  All  the  writers  of  authority  upon  the  Inter- 
national Law  are  unanimous  in  their  statement  of  the  doctrine 
concerning  ships  of  war. 

The  subject  is  treated  of  in  such  an  exhaustive  and  accu- 
rate manner  by  a  recent  French  publicist,  M.  Ortolan,  that  I 
shall  present  your  readers  with  an  abstract  of  his  discussion, 
instead  of  quoting  passages  from  numerous  authors.  Since 
ships  of  war  are  armed  by  the  government  of  an  independ- 
ent state  to  which  they  belong  ;  since  their  officers  are  public 
functionaries  of  this  state  ;  finally,  since  every  individual,  of 
every  grade,  making  a  part  of  their  crew,  is  an  agent  of  the 
public  force,  these  ships  personified  are  a  portion  of  this 
government,  and  ought  to  be  respected  and  independent. 
This  doctrine  has  been  expressed  by  many  writers,  in  the 
formula  that  "every  ship  of  war  is  a  part  of  the  territory 
of  the  nation  to  which  it  belongs  "  ;  and  this  formula  is  re- 
garded by  some  jurists  as  literally  true,  and  not  merely  as  a 
metaphor.  It  is,  however,  only  a  figure  of  speech  ;  it  is 
only  an  energetic  expression  of  the  fact  that  all  acts  done 
and  all  persons  found  on  board  a  man-of-war  are  treated  as 
though  done  or  found  in  the  territory  of  the  nation  to  which 
she  belongs  ;  that  a  man-of-war  is  a  portion  of  space  which, 
although  movable,  is,  like  the  territory,  always  subjected 
to    the    sovereignty   and  jurisdiction    of    its    own    country. 

When  a  ship  of  war  arrives  within  the  territorial 

waters  of  a  foreign  state,  there  arises  an  apparent  conflict 
of  jurisdictions,  but  the  rule  of  the  International  Law  is  set- 
tled and  constant.  This  public  ship  remains  solely  governe3 
by  the  sovereignty  of  its  own  country  ;  the  lazos,  the  author- 
ities, and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  state  in  whose 'maters  it  is 
moored  remain  foreign  to  it;  the  only  relations  between  it 
and  such  state  are  international  or  diplomatic.  Without 
doubt,  the  country  which  is  proprietor  of  the  ports  or  roads 
may  refuse  entrance  into  its  waters  to  those  vessels  of  war  in 
respect  to  which  it  has  grounds  to  depart  from  the  ordinary 
pacific  rules  of  national  intercourse  ;  may  watch  them,  if 
it  thinks  their  presence  dangerous  ;  may  order  them  to 
leave  the  port  or  road;  may  employ  toward  them  all  the 
measures  of  security  which  their  presence  shall  render  nec- 
essary (meaning  thereby  the  use  of  armed  force  to  compel 
the  ship  to  depart,  or  the  refusal  to  permit  communication 
between  her  and  the  shore,  and  the  like).  Such  measures 
may  be  demanded  by  the  circumstances.  But  when  these 
ships  have  been  received  into  a  harbor,  the  nation  whose  wa- 
ters they  are  in  must  respect  the  sovereignty  of  which  they 
are  an  emanation,  and  must  not  pretend  or  assume  to  con- 
trol the  persons  found  or  acts  done  on  board,  or  to  do  on 
board  any  act  of  sovereignty  or  jurisdiction.  As  a  result  of 
these  general  doctrines,  if,  while  on  the  open  sea,  any  crime 
or  delict  should  be  committed  on  board  a  man-of-war,  the 
offender  would  only  be  justiciable  under  the  laws  and  by  the 
authority  of  the  nation  to  which  the  vessel  belonged.  And 
even  if  the  ship  should  afterward  arrive  in  the  port  of  a  na- 
tion to  which  the  criminal,  or  the  injured  person,  or  both,  be- 
longed, the  jurisdiction  over  the  offense  and  the  individuals 
would  not  pass  to  the  authorities  of  the  nation.  When  this 
public  vessel  is  lying  in  a  foreign  port  or  road  the  same  rules 
apply.  The  commander  ought  to  reserve  to  the  tribunals  of 
his  own  country  the  cognizance  of  crimes  or  delicts  commit 
ted  on  board,  not  only  when  these  crimes  or  delicts  are  of  a 
military  character,  but  in  every  other  case.  If  the  person  in- 
jured and  the  offender  are  neither  of  them  members  of  the 
ship's  company,  and  one  or  the  other  belongs  to  the  nation 
within  whose  waters  the  deed  was  done,  it  may  be  that  the 
commander  has  power  to  abandon  them  to  the  local  juris- 
diction, since  the  rights  of  his  own  nation  would  have  re- 
ceived no  infraction.     On  the  other  hand,  the  authorities  of 


the  port  or  road  where  the  foreign  ship  of  war  is  lying  have 
no  right  to  come  on  board  to  do  a?iy  act  of  police \  of  artest,  or 
of  any  jurisdiction  whatever,  either  on  account  of  transac- 
tions on  board  of  this  very  vessel,  or  on  account  of  any  other 
transactions.  The  same  rules  apply  to  all  tenders,  boats,  or 
other  flotilla  belonging  to  the  man-of-war  and  detached  there- 
from upon  any  service.  If  any  officer  or  member  of  the 
crew,  while  on  shore,  violates  the  laws  of  the  country,  he  is 
liable  to  the  local  jurisdiction,  and  to  arrest  and  punishment 
as  long  as  he  remains  on  the  land;  but  this  liability  lasts  only 
while  he  thus  continues  on  shore.  (Ortolan,  "  Diplomatie  de 
la  Mer,"  vol.  I,  liv.  2,  chaps.  10  and  13,  4th  ed.,  1864.) 

Although  other  writers  do  not  enter  into  so  full  a  discus- 
sion, or  give  the  applications  with  so  much  detail,  they  all 
state  the  general  doctrine  in  an  absolute  manner,  that  public 
ships  of  war  are  entirely  exempt  from  the  jurisdiction,  civil 
and  criminal,  of  the  country  into  whose  waters  they  are  ad- 
mitted; and  it  should  be  particularly  noticed  that  no  writer 
of  authority  has  suggested  any  exception  to  the  doctrine,  nor 
any  doubt  with  respect  to  its  universality.  SirTravers  Twiss, 
the  most  recent,  and  one  of  the  ablest  of  English  publicists, 
says:  "This  implied  license  (z.  e.,  to  enter  a  foreign  port)  in 
the  case  of  a  public  ship  is  construed  to  carry  with  it  a  total 
exemption  from  the  law  of  the  territory.  A  public  vessel  of 
war  represents  the  sovereign  power  of  the  nation  under 
whose  commission  and  flag  it  sails.  If  it  leaves  the  high 
seas,  and  enters  within  the  maritime  territory  of  a  friendly 
state,  it  is  entitled  to  the  same  privileges  which  would  be 
extended  to  the  person  of  the  sovereign.  A  ship  of  war  has 
been  termed  an  extension  of  the  territory  of  the  nation  to 
which  it  belongs,  not  only  when  it  is  on  the  wide  ocean,  but 
when  it  is  in  a  foreign  port.  In  this  respect  a  ship  of  war 
resembles  an  army  marching  by  consent  through  a  neutral 
territory.  Neither  ships  of  war  nor  armies  so  licensed  fall 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  foreign  state."  (Twiss,  "  Law  of 
Nations,"  vol.  1,  p.  229.) 

In  the  Code  of  International  Law,  drawn  up  by  Prof. 
Bluntschli,  the  doctrine  is  formulated  in  the  following  article  : 

"  The  right  of  ex-territoriality  is  accorded  to foreign 

vessels  of  war  when  they  have  entered,  with  permission,  into 
the  waters  of  a  state."  ("  Le  Droit  International  Codifie"," 
Art.  321.)  The  doctrine  is  stated  without  limitation  or  ex- 
ception by  Phillimore  ("  International  Law,"  vol.  1,  p.  367), 
Hautefeuille  ("  Des  Droits  et  des  Devoirs  des  Nations  Neu- 
tres,"  vol.  1,  p.  257,  3d  ed.),  and  in  the  treatises  of  Martens, 
Kliiber,  Heffter,  and  others. 

The  rule  does  not  rest,  however,  solely  upon  the  authority 
of  text  writers  and  theoretical  publicists.  It  has  been  ac- 
cepted and  approved  in  the  most  solemn  manner  by  the 
judgments  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  In  the 
case  entitled  Schooner  Exchange  vs.  McFadden,  7  Cranch, 
116,  the  question  was  presented  in  the  most  formal  manner. 
The  schooner  had  originally  belonged  to  McFadden,  an 
American  citizen.  She  had  been  illegally  captured  by  a 
French  privateer  ;  as  the  result  of  such  capture  had  been 
sold  to  the  French  Government,  and  converted  into  a  French 
man-of-war.  Being  on  a  cruise,  she  entered  a  port  of  the 
United  States  at  a  time  when  this  country  and  France  were 
at  peace.  While  she  was  lying  in  the  American  port,  the 
former  owner,  McFadden,  brought  an  action  to  establish  his 
title  and  right  of  property.  In  a  very  elaborate  and  able 
opinion  by  Chief-Justice  Marshall,  the  court  refused  to  ex- 
amine into  her  original  character,  and  restored  her  to  the 
French  Government,  solely  on  the  ground  that,  being  then 
a  French  man-of-war,  she  was  wholly  beyond  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States  courts  and  laws.  The  Supreme 
Court  reaffirmed  the  doctrine  in  the  celebrated  case  of  The 
Sdntissima  Trinidad,  7  Wheaton,  2S3,  the  opinion  in  which 
was  delivered  by  Judge  Story. 

In  the  discussion  which  has  arisen  concerning  the  power 
of  our  courts  to  interfere  with  the  commander  of  a  foreign 
man-of-war  by  means  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  or 
other  similar  proceeding,  reference  has  been  made  to  the 
case  of  an  eriibassador,  or  other  diplomatic  representative, 
and  the  question  has  been  asked,  whether  the  general  ex- 
emption accorded  by  the  International  Law  to  such  a  for- 
eign minister  would  protect  his  dwelling-house  from  the  pro- 
cess of  the  courts  issued  for  the  arrest  of  some  criminal. 
No  illustration  could  be  more  unfortunate  for  the  position  it 
was  intended  to  support.  Not  only  are  the  minister  and  his 
family  and  suite  personally  free  from  the  civil  and  criminal 
jurisdiction  of  the  country  in  which  he  resides,  but  his  resi- 
dence is  also  protected  From  all  judicial  process  issued 
against  himself  or  against  any  member  of  his  family  or  suit. 
The  International  Law  originally  went  still  further.  The 
immunity  of  the  ambassador's  residence  rendered  it  a  vir- 
tual asylum  for  criminals  against  the  local  laws,  who  might 
find  a  refuge  within  it.  As  long  as  such  criminal  remained 
within  its  walls  he  was  absolutely  safe  from  arrest  and  from 
every  other  judicial  proceeding. 

I  will  cite  one  case  illustrating  this  original  rule  of  the  In- 
ternational Law,  and  the  spirit  with  which  it  was  enforced. 
In  1747,  one  Springer,  who  had  been  tried  and  condemned 
for  high  treason  by  the  Criminal  Court  in  Sweden,  and  was 
awaiting  his  sentence,  escaped  from  prison,  and,  by  artifice, 
attained  admission  into  the  residence  of  the  British  Minis- 
ter at  Stockholm.  The  Swedish  Government  discovered  the 
fact  on  the  same  day,  and,  through  its  chief  administrative 
officer,  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  fugitive.  The  Brit- 
ish Minister  did  not  comply,  and  did  not  refuse,  but  asked  a 


delay  until  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day.  The  Swedish 
Secretary  thereupon  surrounded  the  British  Minister's  house 
with  a  body  of  troops,  and  refused  to  permit  both  ingress  to 
or  egress  from  the  residence.  Upon  this  show  of  force,  the 
British  Minister  surrendered  the  fugitive  criminal  under  pro- 
test. Although  no  actual  force  was  used  against  the  em- 
bassador's residence,  nor  any  attempt  made  to  enter  it,  the 
British  Government  regarded  the  conduct  of  the  Swedish 
official  as  a  gross  violation  of  the  international  right  of  its 
representative,  and  demanded  an  apology.  An  apology  be- 
ing refused,  it  recalled  its  minister,  and  broke  off  all  diplo- 
matic intercourse  with  Sweden  until  reparation  was  made. 
(See  "Causes  Celebres  des  Droit  des  Gens,"  by  Martens, 
vol.  1,  p.  326.) 

It  is  true  that  the  residences  of  foreign  ministers  no  longer 
afford  an  asylum  for  criminals  against  the  local  laws  ;  but 
this  is  because  the  right  has  been  surrendered  by  the  express 
provisions  of  treaties  made  between  a  great  number  of  na- 
tions, and  has  thus  disappeared  from  the  International  Law 
by  consent.  No  further  modification  has  ever  been  made  of 
the  original  doctrine  concerning  what  is  technically  termed 
ex-territoriality  ;  and  the  case  of  an  embassador's  residence, 
and  of  its  originally  complete  freedom  from  all  judicial  pro- 
cess, issued  for  any  cause  or  against  any  person,  furnishes  a 
perfect  analogy  to  the  existing  immunity  of  foreign  men-of- 
war  from  the  exercise  of  any  civil  or  criminal  jurisdiction 
whatsoever. 

From  the  general  rules  which  I  have  thus  stated,  the  fol- 
lowing results  are  necessary  and  certain  :  Whenever  a  pub- 
lic ship  of  war,  belonging  to  a  foreign  country,  enters  and  lies 
in  a  port  of  the  United  States,  the  State  authorities  of  the 
State  in  which  the  port  is  situated  can,  under  no  circum- 
stances, and  for  no  purpose  whatsoever,  deal  with  such  ves- 
sel, nor  exercise  any  jurisdiction  over  persons  or  things  on 
bo;ird  of  the  ship,  nor  take  any  step,  executive  or 
judicial,  against  her.  The  relations  subsisting  between 
her  and  the  United  States  are  purely  international.  By  our 
Constitution  a  State  can  have  no  international  relations;  the 
care  and  management  of  those  relations  are  committed  ex- 
clusively to  the  United  States  Government.  It  follows  as  a 
necessary  consequence  thnt  there  are,  and  can  be,  no  official 
relations  whatever  between  a  foreign  man-of-war  and  the 
authorities  of  the  State  within  which  she  is  situated  while 
lying  in  a  port.  Assume  the  strongest  possible  case — that 
the  commander  of  the  man-of-war  committed  a  murder  on 
shore  and  escaped  to  his  ship,  or  kidnapped  a  person  and 
carried  him  off  to  the  ship — assume  suCh  facts  as  these,  and 
the  result  is  still  the  same.  It  belongs  to  the  functions  of 
the  United  States  and  of  its  officials  alone,  to  deal  with  the 
man-of-war  even  in  the  extreme  cases  which  I  have  supposed. 

It  may  be  asked,  is  our  Government  powerless  under  such 
circumstances  ?  Must  it  suffer  such  violations  of  right  to  be 
perpetrated  with  impunity?  I  might  answer  that  the  cases 
are  purely  hypothetical,  and  could  not  possibly  occur.  But 
assuming  their  possibility,  the  International  Law  furnishes 
ample  protection  and  redress  to  the  injured  country.  If 
any  such  gross  and  certain  violation  of  the  local  laws 
should  be  committed  by  persons  on  board  the  foreign  man- 
of-war,  the  authorities  of  the  United  States  might,  in  the 
first  place,  use  all  the  force  necessary  to  prevent  the  outrage ; 
and  might,  in  the  second  place,  demand  reparation  from  the 
commander,  or  a  surrender  of  the  offender,  and  use  all  the 
force  necessary  to  compel  a  compliance  with  the  demand. 
This  might  result  in  war ;  it  would,  in  fact,  be  a  resort  to 
actual  hostilities;  but  the  responsibility  would  rest  solely 
upon  the  nation  whose  agent  commenced  the  wrong,  and 
thereby  rendered  violence  necessary. 


We  hear  of  no  change  in  the  senatorial  position.  The 
probabilities  all  favor  the  choice  of  General  Miller  as  United 
States  Senator  for  California.  The  session  is  a  short  one, 
the  business  is  of  importance,  and  as  Republicans  will  be 
held  responsible  for  all  leading  measures,  there  should  be  no 
unnecessary  delay  in  organization.  Thank  God  that  Braun- 
hardt  will  not  be  there  to  vex  the  ears  and  offend  the  sight 
by  painful  efforts  at  declamation.  We  hope  he  will  have  no 
successor.  If  there  should  develop  any  of  those  noisy,  cat- 
erwauling, and  quarelsome  animals,  we  suggest  that  they  be 
put  into  a  bag,  and  that  into  the  bag  there  be  placed  a  stone, 
and  that  into  the  Sacramento  River  there  be  placed  the  bag. 


If  Dean  Stanley  should  ask  us  whether  to  allow  George 
Eliot  to  be  buried  within  the  sacred  shadows  of  Westmin- 
ster, we  should  be  greatly  puzzled  how  to  advise  him.  There 
are  some  very  bad  bones  mouldering  under  the  roof  of  that 
sacred  edifice.  Mrs.  Lewes  did  violate  some  of  the  estab- 
lished and  conventional  rules  that  make  good  society  so  re- 
spectable. If  we  should  all  do  it,  things  would  be  very  much 
mixed.  But  then  genius  has  it  privileges,  and  what  would 
seem  wicked  in  some  people  is  only  eccentricity  in  others. 
On  the  whole,  if  George  the  Fourth  would  move  along  just  a 
bit,  there  might  be  found  room  for  this  not  virtuous  lady,  and 
perhaps  it  would  not  create  much  of  a  row  among  the  illus- 
trious bones  that  lie  in  Westminster. 


Boston  maidens  are  now  clasping  their  hands  in  a  ecstasy 
of  doubt  and  tribulation,  and  exclaiming,  "Tholo  de  Bern- 
hartoi  popalupti?"  which  is  the  Greek  for,  "  Ought  we  to 
visit  her?" 


THE        ARGONAUT, 


'THE   COLLAR  AND   ELBOW." 


A  Wrestling;  Match  in  the  Mines  on  New  Year's  Day. 


Should  you  meet  Father  Ryan,  you'll  know  in  a  minute 
that  he  isn't  "  Frinch  " — that  is  to  say,  you'll  know  that  much 
provided  you've  any  skill  in  seeing  tribal  characteristics. 
The  father  is  short  and  stout,  and  round  about,  but  not  at 
all  clumsy  or  unwieldy.  He  has  a  broad,  flat  back,  short 
neck,  and  square  shoulders.  His  feet  are  small  and  high- 
toned,  while  his  hands  are  not  only  small,  but  soft  as  an  idle 
woman's,  and  he  has  a  soft,  fatherly  way  of  turning  those 
hands  one  over  the  other  upon  his  full  chest,  as  though  he 
were  a  very  helpless,  amiable,  and  kindly  person.  Amiable 
and  kindly  no  doubt  he  is,  but  when  it  comes  to  be  helpless 
— ow-wow-wow,  that  is  another  matter  entirely. 

Father  Ryan's  hard,  square  head  is  set  upon  his  shoulders 
as  though  it  were  put  there  to  stay,  and  his  neck  is  one  of  the 
last  necks  in  the  whole  world  that  an  athlete  would  think  of 
trying  to  break.  The  back  of  his  head  is  a  feature  of  great 
expression,  and  the  meaning  of  it  is — war.  Were  it  not  for 
a  face  as  fresh  and  bland  as  the  face  of  a  blonde  young 
female  saint,  Father  Ryan  would  pass  for  a  belligerent  per- 
son. The  expression  of  his  face  and  hands  contradicts  all 
the  other  points  about  him.  And  then  his  general  manner, 
especially  in  his  approach  to  strangers,  is  as  fearlessly  pacific 
as  a  four-year-old  child's.  In  fact,  his  manner  seems  to  con- 
fide in  the  innocence  and  goodness  of  every  creature. 

It  is  not  known  to  all  people  how  the  religious  organiza- 
tion known  as  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  determines  upon 
the  local  fitness  of  the  priests  and  missionaries  it  sends  to 
all  points  of  the  compass  ;  but  it  is  known  by  observation 
that  it  often  finds  the  proper  man  for  the  right  place.  If  this 
work  of  pious  selection  were  done  away  off  yonder  in  the 
Roman  city  of  Italy,  as  some  persons  charge  that  it  is,  it 
would  be  little  less  than  miraculous.  If  done  by  the  local 
bishops,  as  perhaps  it  may  be,  it  shows  a  wondrous  knowl- 
edge of  men  and  places. 

Before  Father  Ryan  came  quietly  into  our  tough  mining 
town,  we  had  never  observed  any  suspicious  religious 
character  mousing  around  for  a  gospel  ranch.  In  fact 
none  of  us  ever  had  taken  thought  to  ask  if  any  man  in 
camp  had  any  religion  of  any  kind  ;  but  when  Father  Ryan 
came  there  he  seemed  to  know  all  about  it.  He  called  the 
people  of  his  faith  together,  or  visited  them  one  at  a  time, 
and  among  the  first  things  we  knew,  he  began  with  his  own 
hands,  assisted  by  others,  to  grade  a  level  spot  on  one  of  the 
rock-faced  hills  surrounding  the  town. 

When  we  stopped  on  our  way  to  and  from  work,  and  asked  : 
"What'r  goin'  to  put  up?"  the  father,  embracing  his  shovel- 
handle  long  enough  to  seem  to  be  about  to  spit  on  his  gloved 
hands,  stood  up  and  replied  : 

"A  small  edifice  to  the  worship  of  God." 

"Oh  !  church,  eh?" 

"  Well,  begging  your  pardon,  hardly  a  church  ;  but  a  bit  of 
a  chapel,  just." 

"What  kind?" 

"Catholic."  And  the  father  went  on  shoveling  the  loose 
earth  and  small  rocks  over  the  side  of  the  grade  as  if  he  had 
no  greater  concern  in  the  matter  than  the  employment  of  his 
time  until  sundown.  By-and-by  the  chapel  began  to  assume 
the  form  of  a  structure,  which,  like  each  of  the  various  hoist- 
ing works,  looked  down  from  its  stony  eminence  upon  the 
town  of  cabins,  clustered  in  the  hollow  of  the  hills. 

When  the  house  was  roofed  in,  and  externally  complete, 
the  irreverent  wits  of  the  camp  dubbed  it  "Purgatory  H'istin' 
Works." 

This  new  title  coming  to  the  ears  of  Father  Ryan,  he 
smiled  meekly  and  said: 

"Sure,  it's  not  a  bad  name  at  all ;  and,  glory  be  to  God, 
I've  great  hopes  I'll  be  the  means  of  hoisting  many  a  poor 
soul  into  eternal  glory." 

It  was  no  easy  matter  to  collect  the  money  to  pay  for  a  re- 
ligious building  in  our  camp,  because  we  had  all  been  so  long 
away  from  what  are  called  religious  influences,  and  free  from 
the  so-called  restraints  of  divine  grace,  that  we  thought 
such  notions  superfluous.  We  had  seen  our  fellows  sicken 
and  die,  or  die  without  being  sick  ;  we  had  cared  for,  nursed, 
or  buried  them  without  the  "  benefit  of  the  clergy,"  until  we 
were  in  a  great  degree  emancipated  from  the  self-instituted 
guardianship  of  the  pious  gate-keepers  and  toll-gatherers 
who  infest  the  journey  through  life.  Full  many  a  harsh  re- 
fusal and  profane  snub  fell  to  the  lot  of  Father  Ryan,  as  he 
went  from  mine  to  mine  on  pay-days  in  his  effort  to  gather 
into  the  treasury  of  the  Lord  a  small  part  of  the  hard  earn- 
ings, much  of  which  otherwise  was  destined  to  cross  the 
green  cloth  of  the  gaming  table,  or  disappear  through  the  till 
of  the  bar-room  counter.  But  his  "riverence  "  abated  no  jot 
of  his  good  humor,  nor  one  iota  of  his  perseverance. 

Regularly  during  the  first  day  after  every  pay-day  he 
came  up  the  path-way  to  each  mine,  puffing  and  complaining 
of  shortness  of  breath,  hat  in  hand,  smiling  and  beaming 
with  benevolence,  and  he  seldom  if  ever  went  empty  away. 

"  It's  a  feai-ful  atmosphere  this,  on  the  lungs,,:  he  would 
say  ;  "  it  makes  me  puff  like  a  fat  man  in  a  fut-race." 

"  I'll  tell  you  what'll  cure  ye  o'  that." 

"  'Deed  I  wish  you  would,  then." 

"  Change  '  shifts'  with  me  for  a  month." 

"  'Deed  and  I  would  then  if  I  could  believe  that  /ther  of  us 
could  do  the  work  of  the  other  as  it  ought  to  be  done  ;  I'd 
take  your  advice,  and  be  glad  to  do  it." 

"  I'm  'fraid  you'd  peter,  padre,  in  the  lower  levels.  Mighty 
warm  down  there." 

"  Full  well  I  know  it's  truth  you're  speaking  about  the 
heat  and  hard  labor  down  below,"  said  the  father,  with  his 
kindliest  smile,  "  and  I  know  I'm  not  equal  to  you  in  bodily 
powers  ;  but  there  is  still  a  lower  level,  where  it's  not  to  say 
warm,  but  powerful  hot,  and  I'm  striving  my  utmost  to  keep 
you  out  o'  that." 

"All  right,  padre  ;  if  you  can  copper  hell  we'll  chum  on 
the  chips,"  and  the  hard  hand  of  the  miner  passed  his  relig- 
ious contribution  into  the  soft  hand  of  the  priest. 

"  I  cannot  clearly  say  that  I  comprehend  your  words,  but 
your  actions  have  an  eloquence  that  moves  me  to  thank  you 
now  and  forever." 

Thus  he  went  about  the  hills,  puffing,  talking,  and  gather- 
ing (he  soul-tax.     The  miners,  with  or  without  regard  to  his 
ions  exertions,  came   to  like  him  in  a  pale,  mild,  mod- 


erate sort  of  way;  but  there  came  a  time  at  last  when  he 
developed  traits — or,  as  the  miners  say,  "let  himself  out" — 
in  such  a  way  that  their  liking  became  almost  enthusiastic. 

The  pay-days  on  the  mines  in  our  camp  were  from  the  1st 
to  the  4th  of  each  month,  but  in  the  year  when  Father 
Ryan  was  building  his  chapel  two  of  the  largest  works  an- 
nounced that  their  mines  would  pay  off  on  the  day  before 
Christmas,  and  shut  down  for  repairs  during  the  holidays. 

Now,  about  half-way  between  these  shut-down  mines  and 
the  town,  there  was  a  little  swale  in  the  hillside  at  an  abrupt 
elbow  in  the  road.  In  this  little  swale,  and  on  a  level  with 
the  road-bed,  an  enterprising  spirit  graded  into  the  hill, 
forming  a  smooth,  level  place.  On  the  front  half  of  this 
level,  and  occupying  about  half  the  space,  the  man  of  en- 
terprise erected  what  the  poets  call  a  hostelrie,  that  is  to  say, 
a  place  of  refreshment — mostly  alcoholic  and  nicotinic — for 
the  accommodation  of  the  constant  goers  to  and  fro  be- 
tween the  town  and  the  mines.  It  was  a  rough  log-on-end 
building,  roofed  with  willows  overlaid  with  rye-grass,  and 
weighted  down  with  a  coating  of  earth.  The  two  ends  fitted 
up  against  the  rocky  sides  of  the  graded  recess.  The  front 
was  not  imposing  as  to  architecture,  and  the  rear  was  like 
the  front,  only  instead  of  facing  any  road-view,  it  formed 
one  side  of  a  square,  unroofed  theatre,  the  other  sides  of 
which  were  walled  about  by  the  quarried  faces  of  the  natural 
rock.  This  rear  theatre  had  a  native  rock  flooring,  quarried 
and  chipped  smooth,  for  no  purpose  originally  other  than 
for  a  place  of  storage  for  empty  barrels,  boxes,  etc.  But 
shortly  after  the  inauguration  of  alcoholic  entertainment  in 
the  house,  and  before  the  yard  could  be  dedicated  to  its  in- 
tended use,  there  was  an  impromptu  wrestling  bout  in  this 
convenient  but  crude  arena,  and  from  that  day  forward  the 
house  and  place  became  known  far  and  wide  among  the  sil- 
ver hills  as  the  "  Collar  and  Elbow." 

The  "Collar and  Elbow"  thenceforward  became  a  sort  of 
fierce  gymnasium,  at  which  all  feats  of  strength  were  per- 
formed— mostly,  however,  confined  to  wrestling,  lifting,  box- 
ing and  the  like,  with  now  and  then  a  square  fight  in  dead 
earnest. 

The  hard  stone  floor  of  the  arena  was  a  cruel  place  to  fall 
or  be  dashed  upon  ;  but  then  the  natural  man  envelopes  a 
stalwart  savage,  and  the  savage  is  true  to  his  instincts. 

On  New  Year's  day  the  "Collar  and  Elbow"  was  hospi- 
tably dispensing  free  egg-nog  to  its  patrons,  and  the  low  log 
house  was  full  of  noisy,  brawny  men,  talking,  gesticulating, 
drinking,  smoking  and  profaning  the  King's  English  artist- 
ically. Father  Ryan  came  beaming  like  a  stout  cherub  into 
the  crowd,  and,  taking  off  his  hat,  said  in  a  mellow,  soft 
voice,  as  he  laid  the  hat  upon  the  end  of  the  counter: 

"A  happy  New  Year  to  you,  gentlemen,  one  and  all,  and 
many  happy  returns  of  the  same." 

"  Hello,  padre,  come  up  and  take  a  drink  with  the  boys," 
said  a  stout  miner  in  a  rough  yet  kindly  way,  looking  in- 
quiringly into  the  father's  face,  and  laying  a  hand  gently  on 
his  shoulder. 

"Well,"  said  his  reverence,  "not  wishing  to  spoil  conviv- 
ality  in  moderation,  I'll  do  it." 

"  Bully  for  you,  old  man.  Yer  give  the  padre  a  bumper 
o'  nog.     Damn  a  padre  that  can't  stand  in  wi'  the  boys." 

"No,  if  you'll  excuse  me,"  said  the  father,  "it's  not  egg- 
nog  I'll  take,  but  a  glass  of  wine.  I've  a  poor  head  for 
mixed  liquors." 

"  All  right,  padre — anything  your  like." 

The  bar-keeper,  with  a  respect  tempered  no  doubt  by  in- 
herited regard  for  the  church,  quietly  passed  the  wine  to  the 
priest. 

"  Here's — "  the  recipient  of  the  wine  was  beginning  to  say. 

"  Stop  yer  damn  noise.  The  padre's  goin'  to  drink.  Let's 
all  jine  him." 

"  Indeed,  then,  I'm  in  hopes  you  will  all  join  me,  not  here 
alone  but  elsewhere." 

"  Good  enough  !  The  padre  means  to  meet  us  all  in  the 
'sweet  by-and-by.'  That's  a  damn  fine  sentiment.  We'll 
drink  on  it.     All  fixed  ?     Here  we  go." 

"  Now,  gentlemen,  said  Father  Ryan,  after  emptying  his 
glass,  and  with  his  hat  still  on  the  counter,  "if  you  will 
kindly  excuse  me,  I  have  a  little  business  with  each  of  you." 

"  Well,  we'll  excuse  you.     What's  the  little  business  ?" 

"Well,  then,  it's  just  this.  I'm  in  sore  need  of  a  few  more 
dollars  to  finish  the  little  house  on  the  hill,  and  I'd  be 
obliged  to  each  of  you  if  you'd  put  what  you  think  you  can 
spare  into  my  hat  there  on  the  counter,  as  a  holiday  contribu- 
tion to  the  good  cause." 

"  See  yer,  boys,  the  padre  wants  to  finish  his  h'istin'  works. 
Let's  all  chip.  There's  mine,"  and  the  miner  threw  his 
half-dollars  into  the  hat. 

The  example  was  contagious,  and  the  silver  was  piled  into 
the  hat.  Father  Ryan  stood  beaming  on  the  boys  as  they 
contributed  to  his  holy  store. 

"  Has  everybody  anteed  ?  See  yer,  Nate,"  to  a  big-boned, 
American-built  man,  who  sat  on  the  end  of  aboard  bench  in 
the  corner,  "  come  up  and  pool." 

"  Not  if  I  know  myself,"  said  Nate,  sulkily. 

"  Go  fer  him,  padre — speak  a  piece  to  him.  Jerk  a  hunk 
o'  hellfire  at  him.  Damn  a  man  that  won't  ante  for  the 
gospel  !" 

The  men  turned  about  and  faced  the  dissenting  Nate, 
jeering  and  gibing  at  him. 

"  Oh,  now,  gentlemen,  be  aisy,"  sard  his  reverence,  with  a 
light  wave  of  the  hand.  "  Every  man  has  a  right  to  give  or 
refuse  as  his  feelings  prompt  him  ;  and  I'm  thinking  it's  not 
for  regard  of  the  money  that  the  gentleman  refuses  to  con- 
tribute. If  I  might  I  would  ask  him  if  he  does  not  think 
some  kind  of  religion  is  a  good  thing  ? " 

"  You  can  ask  me  anything  you  damn  please  ;  but  I'm  not 
buildin'  meeting-houses." 

"Do  you  not  think  they  ought  to  be  built?"  asked  the 
father,  softly. 

"  I  don't  care  a  damn  whether  they  are  built  or  not.  I'm 
not  in  the  business." 

"  Wouldn't  you  give  toward  a  charity?" 
"  Meetin'-houses  are  no  charity." 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do,"  said  the  priest;  "if  you'll  add 
ten  dollars  to  the  amount  in  my  hat,  I'll  agree  to  show  you 
before  next  New  Year's  Day,  if  you  are  alive,  that  it  is  a  char- 
ity, or  I  will  on  that  day  pay  you  back  the  money  and  two 
per  cent,  a  month  interest ;  or,  if  you  die  before  that  day, 
the  money  shall  be  paid  toward  your  funeral  expenses.  Come 
now,  what  do  you  say?" 


"  I  don't  say  nothin'  to  that.    But  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do." 

"What?"  asked  his  reverence. 

"  I'll  put  up  twenty  dollars  against  any  man's  twenty  that 
I  can  throw  any  man  in  the  house,  best  two  falls  out  of  three, 
and  if  I  lose,  the  money  goes  in  the  hat." 

"O-a-ah  !"  growled  some  one,  "yer  don't  want  to  chal- 
lenge a  priest,  do  ye?" 

"  You  can  take  it  up,  if  you  want  any  of  it." 

"I  ain't  no  champion  rassler,  but  I'll  be " 

"Whist!  Wait  a  moment,"  said  Father  Ryan,  interrupt- 
ing the  speaker.  Then  turning  to  the  challenger,  who  still 
sat  in  his  corner:  "When  and  where  do  you  propose  to 
wrestle  ? " 

"  Right  now,  and  right  here,  in  the  back  yard,  on  the  stone 
floor." 

"What  hold?" 

"Collar  and  elbow." 

The  men  in  the  room  became  silent,  as  they  stood  watch- 
ing and  listening  to  the  controversy. 

"Gentlemen,"  said  Father  Ryan,  blandly,  as  he  .turned  to 
the  crowd,  "if  one  among  you  wall  be  kind  enough  to  put 
up  the  money,  with  the  help  of  God  I'll  try  my  best  to  win  it." 

"Here's  your  money !"  said  the  barkeeper,  spanking  the 
heavy  gold  twenty  on  the  board. 

"And  here's  the  mate  to  it,"  said  Nate,  rising  from  his 
place  in  the  corner  and  striking  a  second  twenty  on  top  of 
the  first. 

Now  all  was  excitement.  The  egg-nog  was  forgotten,  while 
betting  became  the  order  of  the  hour. 

"  Twenty  dollars  even  that  the  padre  wins !  Damn  if  I 
don't  bet  my  last  dollar  on  religion — every  pop  !" 

"  Two  to  one  on  Nate  Smith — from  ten  dollars  to  a  hun- 
dred." 

And  so  the  shouting  and  buzzing  went  on  with  a  vehe- 
mence and  rapidity  beyond  the  power  of  written  report. 
When  it  had  somewhat  worked  off  the  babel  of  its  confu- 
sion and  settled  down,  Father  Ryan,  in  a  business-like  way, 
asked : 

"Who  is  to  hold  the  stakes?" 

"  Oh,  let  the  bar-keep  hold  'em."  said  Nate,  carelessly. 

"  What  kind  of  shoes  have  you  on  ?"  said  the  father.  And 
the  knowing  ones  in  the  crowd  winked  wisely  at  each  other, 
while  the  stalwart  Nate  turned  up  the  heavy,  hob-nailed, 
steel-tipped  soles  of  his  feet. 

"  Has  any  one  a  pair  of  brogans,  No.  7,  steel-toed,  high  in 
the  instep,  to  lend  me?" 

"Here  they  are,  old  man,"  said  a  respondent,  as  he  sat 
down  on  a  bench  to  take  them  off  his  feet. 

"All  right,"  and  the  father  stamped  his  feet  into  the  hard 
shoes.  Then,  stripping  off  his  coat,  vest,  and  outer  shirt,  he 
said :  "  I  want  now  to  borrow  a  stout,  twilled,  blouse-jacket, 
or  jumper,  as  I  believe  you  call  it — if  some  one  will  kindly 
oblige  me." 

"Will  buckskin  do,  father?" 

"  Yes,  indeed.  Any  stout  jacket  which  will  give  my  friend 
a  fair  hold  on  my  collar — something  that  will  not  tear  out." 

"Yer  ye  are,"  said  a  teamster,  stripping  off  his  buckskin 
round-about  and  presenting  it  to  the  father.  "  Ye  can't  tear 
this  mor'n  hell  '11  freeze  over." 

When  Father  Ryan  had  donned  and  buttoned  the  leather 
garment,  he  said: 

"Now  I'm  ready.     Show  me  the  ground." 

Being  marched  with  the  pell-mell  crowd  into  the  back  yard, 
he  rubbed  the  iron-bound  sole  of  his  borrowed  shoes  over 
the  natural  rock-floor,  and,  smiling  like  a  cherub  in  a  leather 
jacket,  said: 

"  It  is  a  cruel,  hard  place  to  fall — hard  as  the  arena  of  pa- 
gan Rome." 

The  preliminaries  being  all  settled,  the  impromptu 
athletes  stepped  to  the  centre,  shook  hands,  and  then  stand- 
ing front  to  front,  took  each  other  by  the  collar  with  one 
hand,  and  by  the  elbow  of  each  with  each  other  hand,  and 
the  muscular  bout  began. 

The  collar-and-elbow  wrestle  between  skilled  contestants 
is  really,  so  to  speak,  a  fist  fight  with  the  feet.  One  would 
think  in  viewing  the  kicks  of  the  mailed  feet  that  shins 
would  be  broken  like  pipe-stems,  but  it  is  not  often  one 
wrestler  is  permitted  to  get  a  square-toed  kick  upon  the 
shins  of  the  other,  where  there  is  science  on  both  sides. 

But  to  really  describe  the  tripping,  kicking,  fending,  foil- 
ing, and  muscular  writhing  of  the  contestants  on  this  New 
Year's  day  in  the  stone  amphitheatre  behind  the  log-saloon 
is  not  in  the  power  of  this  pen,  nor  in  any  power  slower  than 
Muybridge's  lightning  photographer,  but  the  result  was  that, 
after  poising  on  the  brink  of  alternate  success  and  defeat, 
Nate  Smith  went  down,  solid,  on  the  flat  of  his  back,  taking 
care,  however,  to  stiffen  his  neck  against  a  sounding  rap  of 
his  conscious  cabesa  on  the  eternal  hard  floor. 

"Score  one  for  the  church  !"  shouted  a  knowing  fellow  in 
the  crowd." 

"  Hurrah  for  the  padre— he's  a  little  bull  with  the  clay  on 
his  horns  1" 

"  Damfeeaint  !  Jersey,  too." 

"  Gintlemin,"  said  Father  Ryan,  puffing  and  panting  vio- 
lently, and  half  gasping  out  the  words,  "  will  yees — obloige 
me — be  standin'  boick— to  give  us  a  bit  more  air — it's  near 
smothered  I  am." 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  as  the  good  man's  blood  rose  his 
brogue  came  with  it, 

"Stand  back  !  Everybody  stand  back  1"  shouted  the  men 
at  the  front,  charging  rearward  upon  the  rear. 

"  Yis  ;  do  stand  boick.  Let  us  have  good  ordther  through- 
out. It's  sairious  business,  and  I  hope  there  '11  be  no  levity 
on  the  part  o'  the  spectathers,"  said  the  soldier  of  the  cross, 
whose  later  utterances  were  less  broken  by  reason  of  his 
getting  what  the  popular  voice  called  his  "second  wind." 

Once  again  the  strugglers  came  to  the  centre,  and  now 
again  the  contest  was  waged  with  all  the  vigor  of  the  human 
animal  supplemented  by  that  essence  of  immortality  known 
as  the  intellect.  This  second  bout  was  even  more  wearily 
worked  through  than  the  first— each  man  having  already 
tested  the  skill  of  the  other— but  it  ended  in  a  drawn  battle, 
both  men  coming  down  together  with  a  terrific  fall  upon  the 
hard  floor.  This  time  there  were  serious  inquiries  to  know 
if  either  man  was  hurt. 

"  Hurt,  is  it?    Yis,  indade  I  am  ;  but  I'm  not  injured." 

"  I'm  not. injured  either,  but  I've  got  as  much  of  this  thing 
as  I  want  at  present,"  said  Nate,  and  then  added,  "we'll 
postpone  the  other  fall  'til  next  New  Year's." 


THE   ARGONAUT, 


"  No,  we  won't  ! "  shouted  the  crowd ;  "  that's  a  dead  give 
away." 

"All  right,  boys.  Father  Ryan,  are  you  ready?"  said 
Nate. 

"Ready,  please  God,"  and  he  stepped  to  his  place.  "I'm 
here  among  the  tigers,  like  an  early  martyr  in  the  amphi- 
theatre." 

Nate  extended  his  hand,  which  the  martyr  grasped  good- 
naturedly,  but  instead  of  taking  hold  of  his  collar,  Nate, 
holding  the  priest  still  by  the  hand,  turned  to  the  crowd  and 
said  : 

"  Boys,  here's  a  man  that  has  ihrowed  me  once,  and 
'tied'  me  once.  I've  done  my  level  best  to  save  my  own 
money  and  to  win  his,  but  it  can't  be  done.  The  best  I  can 
do  is  to  fall  with  him.  I  throw  up  the  sponge.  The  money 
goes  in  the  hat." 

At  this  speech  there  was  cheering  and  grumbling,  but  the 
cheers  predominated. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  the  father,  resuming  instantly  the  ed- 
ucated tone,  "  my  opponent  has  acted  throughout  this  joust 
like  a  Christian  knight  and  a  chivalrous  spirit,  and  I  wish  to 
say  that,  if  there  is  any  dissatisfaction  with  his  conclusions, 
I  will  waive  any  claim  that  I  may  have  upon  the  sum  of 
money  at  issue  in  this  wager ;  and,  further,  if  he  is  willing, 
we  will,  turn  and  turn  about,  wrestle  with  any  dissatisfied 
person,  or  persons,  one  at  a  time  of  course,  until  there  is  no 
shadow  of  complaint  of  unfairness.  But  I  want  it  under- 
stood that  all  that  we  both  earn  goes  into  the  hat." 

"  I'm  willin',"  said  Nate,  "and  I'm  agreeable  to  that  last 
prop.,  but  my  twenty  goes  into  the  hat  all  the  same,  and  no 
more  jaw-bone  about  it." 

There  being  no  takers  of  the  last  proposition,  the  wrest- 
lers resumed  their  ordinary  garments.  The  egg-nog  drink- 
ing began  again,  while  the  priest,  after  stowing  the  col- 
lected money  away  in  his  various  pockets,  placed  his  hat 
upon  his  head,  took  another  light  glass  of  wine  in  compli- 
ment of  the  season,  then  shook   hands  all  round,  and  said  : 

"Gentlemen,  let  your  mirth  be  seasoned  with  modera- 
tion, all  your  contests  with  kindness,  and  so  strive,  in  sea- 
son and  out,  that  all  your  days  shall  produce  good  citizen- 
ship. I  am  deeply  obliged  to  you  all  for  the  hearty  fairness 
and  squareness  of  my  reception  to-day.     Good-bye." 

It  is  needless  to  add  that  the  "  bit  of  a  chapel  "  was  en- 
tirely finished,  and  that  Nate  Smith,  with  "the  boys,"  drops 
in  now  and  then  on  Sunday — "  not,"  as  he  says,  "that  I  care 
a  damn'for  hallelujah  in  Latin,  but  just  to  give  the  padre  a 
send-off."  J.  W.  Gally. 

Pajaro,  Cal.,  December,  1880. 


THE   LATEST    PARISIAN    BONBONS. 


The  wisdom  ot  Buloz,  founder  of  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes: 

"  In  establishing  a  magazine,  it  is  only  the  first  fifty  years 
that  you  have  to  tide  over;  then  all  is  plain  sailing." 


"  Delightful  wine  this,  isn't  it?     Is  there  anything  in  the 
world  better  than  a  glass  of  good  wine?" 
"  Yes,  there  is — a  bottle  !" 

A  clever  and  cynical  mot  by  Napoleon  III.:  "  How  would 
you  have  me  get  along  any  better  than  I  am  doing?  Con- 
sider my  position.  The  empress  is  a  Legitimist ;  Morny  is  an 
Orleanist;  Prince  Napoleon  is  a  Republican;  I  am  a  Social- 
ist; the  only  Imperialist  I  have  about  me  is  Persigny,  and 
he  is  mad  ! " 

A  young  dramatist  presented  himself  before  Labiche  one 
day,  and  said  that  he  wanted  a  few  "points"  on  writing 
comedies. 

"Nothing  easier  in  the  world,"  replied  the  famous  author  of 
"LaCagnotte."  "Beginby  setting  forth  youridea  clearly:  then 
manage  your  scenes  with  much  talent,  and  bring  about  an 
original  and  unexpected  denouement  and  the  thing  is  done, 
and  nine  times  out  of  ten  the  piece  will  be  a  brilliant  hit." 


The  publisher  of  a  weekly  journal  is  squaring  accounts 
with  a  contributor,  who  has  had  the  very  successful  idea  of 
furnishing  his  chroniques  in  verse. 

"Hullo!"  says  the  writer,  who,  instead  of  receiving  a 
larger  honorarium  than  usual,  finds  his  pay  reduced  about 
thirty  per  cent,  "  isn't  there  a  mistake  here  ?  " 

"Not  at  all,"  replies  the  publisher;  "the  lines  are  so 
much  shorter  in  poetry  that  of  course  we  can't  afford  to  pay 
as  much  as  for  prose." 

A  barber  is  expressing  his  opinion  as  to  one  of  the  best 
known  of  contemporary  authors. 

"  It  can  not  be  said,"  he  remarks,  "that  he  is  careless  about 
the  adornment  of  his  person;  he  comes  to  our  tonsorial  pal- 
ace every  day.  But  as  to  improving  his  mind,  he  seems  to  be 
very  indifferent  on  that  subject." 

"Indeed!" 

"Yes,  sir.  All  the  time  I  am  cutting  his  hair  or  shaving 
him  he  goes  on  poring  over  the  papers,  when  he  might  be 
enjoying  my  conversation  !  " 


As  the  express  train  from  Paris  to  Brest  was  about  to  start 
the  other  night,  a  gentleman  hurried  into  a  compartment 
where  he  found  the  seats  occupied  by  seven  other  gentlemen 
and  a  valise. 

"Be  so  good,  sir,  as  to  remove  that  valise,"  he  says  to  the 
gentleman  sitting  next  to  it,  who  answers  never  a  word,  and 
when  the  request  is  repeated  sulkily  observes  that  he  will  be 
hanged  if  he  will. 

"Very  well!  We'll  see  about  that  at  Chartres,"  says  the 
first  comer,  mildly  but  firmly,  and  stands  two  hours  till 
Chartres  is  reached.  There  the  railroad  company's  servants 
are  called  in,  but  the  second  passenger  persists  in  his  re- 
fusal, and  the  bell  rings  in  the  midst  of  the  discussion. 

"It'll  be  settled  once  for  all  at  Mans — I've  had  the  gen- 
darmerie telegraphed  to,"  says  the  patient  passenger. 

At  Mans  the  chief  of  the  gendarmerie  appears,  and  on 
being  informed  of  the  dispute  announces  in  an  awful  tone  of 
voice  :  "  The  owner  of  that  valise  will  instantly  place  it  in 
the  net  overhead,  or  take  the  consequences  of  his  refusal." 

"All  right — I'll  do  it,"  says  a  third  passenger  two  seats 
away,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word.     "It  is  my  valise." 


OLD   FAVORITES. 


Midnight  Mass  for  the  Dying-  Year. 

Yes,  the  Year  is  growing  old, 

And  his  eye  is  pale  and  bleared  ! 

Death,  with  frosty  hand  and  cold, 
Plucks  the  old  man  by  the  beard, 
Sorely — sorely  ! 

The  leaves  are  falling,   falling, 

Solemnly  and  slow  ; 
Caw  !  Caw  !  the  rooks  are  callling, 

It  is  a  sound  of  woe, 
A  sound  of  woe  ! 

Through  woods  and  mountain-passes 
The  winds,  like  anthems,  roll ; 

They  are  chanting  solemn  masses. 

Singing,   "Pray  for  this  poor  soul, 
Pray — pray  !" 

And  the  hooded  clouds,  like  friars. 
Tell  their  beads  in  drops  of  rain, 

And  patter  their  doleful  prayers, 

But  their  prayers  are  all  in  vain, 
All  in  vain  ! 

There  he  stands  \n  the  foul  weather, 

The  foolish,  fond  Old  Year, 
Crowned  with  wild  flowers  and  with  heather, 

Like  weak,  despised  Lear, 
A  king — a  king  ! 

Then  comes  the  summer-like  day, 

Bids  the  old  man  rejoice  ! 
His  joy  !  his  last !  Oh,  the  old  man  gray 

Loveth  that  ever-soft  voice, 
Gentle  and  low. 

To  the  crimson  woods  he  saith, 

To  the  voice  gentle  and  low 
Of  the  soft  air,  like  a  daughter's  breath, 

"  Pray  do  not  mock  me  so  ! 
Do  not  laugh  at  me !  " 

And  now  the  sweet  day  is  dead  ! 

Cold  in  his  arms  it  lies ; 
No  stain  from  its  breath  is  spread 

Over  the  glassy  skies, 
No  mist  or  stain  ! 

Then,  too,  the  Old  Year  dieth, 
And  the  forests  utter  a  moan, 

Like  the  voice  of  one  who  crieth 
In  the  wilderness  alone, 
"Vex  not  his  ghost  !" 

Then  comes,  with  an  awful  roar, 

Gathering  and  sounding  on, 
The  storm-wind  from  Labrador, 

The  wind  Euroclydon, 
The  storm  wind  ! 

Howl !  howl !  and  from  the  forest 

Sweep  the  red  leaves  away  ! 
Would  the  sins  that  thou  abhorrest, 

O  Soul  !  could  thus  decay, 
And  be  swept  away ! 

For  there  shall  come  a  mightier  blast, 

There  shall  be  a  darker  day ; 
And  the  stars  from  heaven  down-cast 
Like  red  leaves  be  swept  away  ! 
Kyrie,  eleyson  ! 
Christe,  eleyson  ! 


SENSE    AND    SENTIMENT. 


-LongfeUcnv. 


What  Will  You  Do,  Love  ? 


"What  will  you  do,  love,  when  I  am  going', 
With  white  sails  flowing, 

The  seas  beyond? 
What  will  you  do,  love,  when  waves  divide  us, 
And  friends  may  chide  us 

For  being  fond?" 
'  Tho'  waves  divide  us,  and  friends  be  chiding, 
In  faith  abiding 

I'll  still  be  true  ! 
And  I'll  pray  for  thee  on  the  stormy  ocean, 
In  deep  devotion — 

That's  what  I'll  do  !  " 

'What  would  you  do,  love,  if  distant  tidings 
Thy  fond  conndings 

Should  undermine? 
And  I,  abiding  'neath  sultry  skies, 
Should  think  other  eyes 

Were  bright  as  thine?" 
'Oh,  name  it  not!     Tho'  guilt  arid  shame 
Were  on  thy  name, 

I'd  still  be  true  ! 
But  that  heart  of  thine — should  another  share  it 
I  could  not  bear  it  \ 

What  should  I  do?" 

"What  would  you  do,  love,  when  home  returning, 
With  high  hopes  burning, 

With  wealth  for  you, 
If  my  bark,  which  bounded  o'er  foreign  foam, 
Should  be  lost  near  home — 

Ah!   what  would  you  do?" 
'So  thou  wert  spared,  I'd  bless  the  morrow 
In  want  and  sorrow 

That  left  me  you ; 
And  I'd  welcome  thee  from  the  wasting  billow, 
This  heart  thy  pillow — 

That's  what  I'd  do  !  "  — Samuel  Lava 


The    Years. 

Silent !    silent !    like  God's  blessing  on  a  sin-bewildered  earth  ! 
Coming,  coming,  with  a  glory  and  a  promise  at  their  birth  ! 

Wondrous,  wondrous,  white-winged  heralds,  with  a  worldless  mystery, 
Bearing  with  them  gleam  and  glimmer  of  the  far-off  jasper  sea. 

Swiftly,  swiftly,  down  our  earth  way,  bringing  treasure  all  unknown  ; 
Reaching  out  still  hands  to  touch  us  with  the  radiance  of  a  throne, 

Silent!    silent!    going,  going,  on  beyond  our  utmost  reach! 
Bearing  with  them  so  much  sweetness,  scarce  we  knew  they  came  to 
teach  ! 

Swiftly  !    swiftly  !    while  we  struggle  for  a  little  less  or  more, 
Down  their  tide  dear  footsteps  vanish,  leaving  ours  upon  the  shore. 

Calmly  !    calmly  !    while  our  pulses  beat  to  every  siren  tune, 
On   their  waves  our  sunlight   trembles,  and   our  day   grows   dim   at 
noon. 

Onward!    onward!    ending  ever  at  God's  footstool!    Ah,  will  He 
Merge  these  weary  fragments  into  His  serene  Eternity?        — Anon. 


Johnson  :  If  a  man  does  not  make  new  acquaintances 
as  he  advances  through  life,  he  will  soon  find  himself  left 
alone.    A  man  should  keep  his  friendships  in  constant  repair. 

Melmoth  :  As  land  is  improved  by  sowing  it  with  various 
seeds,  so  is  the  mind  by  exercising  it  with  different  studies. 

Byron  :  Sweet  is  revenge — especially  to  women. 

Hall  :  I  have  seldom  seen  much  ostentation  and  much 
learning  met  together.  The  sun,  rising  and  declining, 
makes  long  shadows  ;  and  at  mid-day,  when  he  is  highest, 
none  at  all. 


Crowning:   A  woman's  pity  sometimes  makes  her 


Mrs. 
mad. 

William  Penn  :  Do  what  good  thou  canst  unknown ;  and 
be  not  vain  of  what  ought  rather  to  be  felt  than  seen. ' 

Moore  : 

And  when  once  the  young  heart  of  a  maiden  is  stolen, 
The  maiden  herself  will  steal  after  it  soon. 

Antoninus  :  Opinion  is  the  main  thing  which  does  good  or 
harm  in  the  world.  It  is  our  false  opinions  of  things  which 
ruin  us. 

Chesterfield  :  True  politeness  is  perfect  ease  and  freedom. 
It  simply  consists  of  treating  others  just  as  you  love  to  be 
treated  yourself. 

Southey  : 

What  will  not  woman,  gentle  woman,  dare, 
When  strong  affection  stirs  her  spirit  up  ! 

Addison  :  An  ostentatious  man  will  rather  relate  a  blun- 
der or  an  absurdity  he  has  committed,  than  be  debarred 
from  talking  of  his  own  dear  person. 

Ouida  :  If  you  want  a  truth  (which  is  not  very  likely,  for 
it  is  a  ware  that  is  never  salable),  take  this  truth  ;  A  woman 
guilty  for  the  sake  of  gold  would  be  guilty  without  gold,  from 
sheer  love  of  guilt. 

Joubert  :  Politeness  is  to  goodness  what  words  are  to 
thought.  It  tells  not  only  on  the  manners,  but  on  the  mind 
and  heart ;  it  renders  the  feelings,  the  opinions,  the  words 
moderate  and  gentle. 

Wycherley  :  Man  was  made  when  Nature  was  but  an 
apprentice,  but  woman  when  she  was  a  skillful  mistress  of 
her  art. 

Spurzheim  :  Do  not  press  young  children  into  book  learn- 
ing, but  leach  them  politeness,  including  the  whole  circle 
of  charities  which  spring  from  the  consciousness  of  what  is 
due  to  their  fellow  beings. 

Rochefoucauld  : 

In  their  first  passion  women  love  their  lovers, 
In  all  the  others  they  love  only  love. 

Smiles  :  It  is  not  ease,  but  effort — not  faculty,  but  diffi- 
culty, that  makes  men.  There  is  no  station  in  life  in  which 
difficulties  have  not  to  be  encountered  and  overcome  before 
any  decided  measures  of  success  can  he  achieved. 

Swift :  The  reason  why  so  few  marriages  are  happy  is  be- 
cause young  ladies  spend  their  time  in  making  nets,  not  in 
making  cages. 

Sir  Philip  Sidney:  Among  the  best  of  men  are  diversities 
of  opinions ;  which  are  no  more,  in  true  reason,  to  breed 
hatred,  than  one  that  loves  black  should  be  angry  with  him 
that  is  clothed  in  white;  for  thoughts  are  the  very  apparel  of 
the  mind. 

Tobin : 
She's  adorned  amply  that  in  her  husband's  eye  looks  lovely — 
The  truest  mirror  that  an  honest  wife  can  see  her  beauty  in. 

Fenelon  :  God,  who  is  liberal  in  all  His  other  gifts,  shows 
us  by  the  wise  economy  of  His  providence  how  circumspect 
we  ought  to  be  in  the  management  of  our  time,  for  He  never 
gives  us  two  moments  together. 

Ouida  :  It  is  a  terrible  thing  to  corrupt  a  woman ;  aye,  so 
it  is,  but  it  is  a  more  terrible  thing  when  nature  has  made  a 
woman  so  corrupt  that  no  fiend,  if  there  were  one,  could 
teach  her  aught  of  evil. 

John  Neal :  A  certain  amount  of  opposition  is  a  great  help 
to  a  man.  Kites  rise  against  and  not  with  the  wind.  Even 
a  head  wind  is  better  than  none.  No  man  ever  worked  his 
passage  anywhere  in  a  dead  calm.  Let  no  man  wax  pale, 
therefore,  because  of  opposition. 

Tennyson  : 

Happy  he 
With  such  a  mother!     Faith  in  womankind 
Beats  with  his  blood,  and  trust  in  all  things  high 
Comes  easy  to  him  ;  and  though  he  trip  and  fall, 
He  shall  not  bind  his  soul  with  clay. 

Thomas  Fuller  :  Think  not  that  morality  is  changeable  ; 
that  vices  in  one  age  are  not  vices  in  another  ;  or  that  vir- 
tues, which  are  under  the  everlasting  seal  of  right  reason, 
may  be  stamped  by  opinion.  Though  vicious  times  invert 
the  opinions  of  things,  and  set  up  new  theories  against  vir- 
tue, yet  hold  thou  unto  old  morality.  And,  rather  than  fol- 
low a  multitude  to  do  evil,  stand  like  Pompey's  pillar,  con- 
spicuous by  thyself  and  single  in  thine  integrity. 

Ouida  :  There  are  women  who  abhor  genius  ;  women  to 
whom  it  is  horrible  that  a  man  should  live  who  can  be  suffi- 
cient for  himself;  women  who  set  themselves  to  tempt,  and 
corrupt,  and  destroy  it,  as  the  devils  of  the  legends  set  them- 
selve  to  kill  innocence.  There  are  women  whose  whole  life 
is  a  war  against  all  that  lifts  men  out  of  hell ;  they  are  scor- 
pions who  spit  death  upon  every  holy  thing. 

Ruskin  :  Wherever  a  true  wife  comes,  home  is  always 
around  her.  The  stars  may  be  over  her  head,  the  glow- 
worm in  the  night's  cold  grass  may  be  the  fire  at  her  feet, 
but  home  is  where  she  is,  and  for  a  noble  woman  it  stretches 
far  around  her,  better  than  houses  ceiled  with  cedar  or 
painted  with  vermilion — shedding  its  quiet  light  for  those 
who  else  are  homeless.  W.  W.  R. 

Los  Angeles,  December,  18S0. 


THE       ARGONAUT 


THE   SAN  FRANCISCO   COLONY  IN   NEW  YORK. 


A    Budget  of   Gotham    Gossip. 


New  York,  December,  1SS0. 
Dear  Argonaut  :  Sometimes,  as  I  pass,  here  and 
there,  through  this  magnificent  metropolis,  1  meet  dozens  of 
Californians,  of  divers  grades  and  conditions.  Standing  on 
the  ladies"  steps  of  the  "  Fifth  Avenue,"  this  charming  morn- 
ing, I  saw  alight  from  a  handsome  carriage,  Mrs.  Josiah 
Belden  and  her  daughter  Laura  ;  and  little  Josiah  himself 
may  be  seen  any  day,  pacing  the  marble  floors  of  the  aristo- 
cratic "  Windsor."  Next  came  Harry  Logan,  who  sailed 
into  the  good  graces  of  New  Yorkers  before  the  rush  which 
emptied  so  many  good,  bad,  and  indifferent  "denizens"  of 
Pine  Street  into  our  midst.  I  knew  Harry  during  those  stormy 
days  before  he  was  shot  into  the  "  big  board "  by  Gus. 
Guerrero's  pistol  and  consequent  damages.  Harry  is  now 
connected  with  the  very  respectable  concern  of  Prince  & 
YVhitely,  and  does  the  heavy  swell,  "lives  at  the  club," 
bathes  in  lavender  and  cologne,  and  is  curry-combed  by  a 
saddle- colored  Senegambian  twice  ever)- twenty-four  hours. 
Harry  keeps  a  coupe  (coat  of  arms  and  tiger,)  dresses  a  la 
?;iode,  and  "  associates  only  with  moneyed  men,  you  know, 
dem-me."  Geo.  M.  Pinney  soon  sails  along,  looking  gray, 
but  young,  smiling,  and  happy.  George  is  engaged  in  a 
number  of  mining  matters;  and,  from  all  appearances,  his 
affairs  are  not  in  unsatisfactory  shape.  He  has  plenty  of 
friends  here  who  wish  him  well,  and  whom  Billy  Carr  et  al. 
cannot  get  at.  This  news  may  be  of  interest  to  Burr  and 
Culver,  of  the  Clay-street  and  Masonic  Banks.  Handsome 
J  im  Selover  moves  rapidly  by.  Jim  lives  at  the  "Gilsey,"and 
is  one  of  the  really  good  fellows  of  New  York,  He  always 
speaks  pleasantly  of  San  Francisco.  Henry  S.  Crocker  and 
family  have  been  guests  at  the  Gilsey  for  months.  John  C. 
King  and  J.  W.  Hutchinson  pass  down  Twenty-fifth  Street, 
from  the  "  St.  James."  Stupendous  C.  M.  Gilmore,  late  of 
the  London  Bank  ;  Col.  Albert  J.  Johnson,  of  Los  Angeles  ; 
Col.  George  Stone,  of  San  Diego,  and  Walter  J.  Welch,  late 
lessee  of  the  Oakland  Trotting  Park — all  live  at  the  St. 
James,  an  elegant  hotel.  Colonel  Johnson  made  about 
$25,000  at  Leadville  a  few  months  ago,  and  has  some  fine 
property  left.  Notwithstanding  a  little  gout,  Albert  spends 
a  couple  of  hours  each  day  at  dinner,  and  always  has  some 
choice  friends  with  him.  Welch  made  a  few  thousand  dollars 
out  of  a  Leadville  deal,  but  has  none  of  it  left.  Gilmore  will 
soon  leave  New  York  for  El  Paso,  where  he  is  to  have  charge 
of  affairs  for  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company.  Gilmore 
was  formerly  Treasurer,  I  believe,  of  the  San  [ose  Railroad. 
George  W.  Smiley,  "Handsome  George,"  as  they  used  to  call 
him  in  Frisco,  is  the  caller  of  the  American  Mining  Ex- 
change. Before  he  arrived  here  his  coming  was  duly  herald- 
ed, and  the  Graphic  published  his  portrait,  and  a  record  of 
his  "brilliant  career"  as  a  caller,  etc.,  in  San  Francisco 
(price  $50).  For  a  moment,  just  a  moment,  New  York  stood 
still  !  Now,  however,  it  is  accustomed  to  his  presence,  and 
goes  along  just  as  though  his  magnificent  person  were 
located  elsewhere.  Once  the  Apollo  Belvidere  (on  the  half- 
shell)  of  San  Francisco  society,  George  "takes  the  elevated" 
at  Twenty-third  Street,  not  the  observed  of  any  considerable 
number  of  observers.  Mark  McDonald,  as  all  your  readers 
are  aware,  has  taken  up  his  residence  here,  and  your  loss  is 
our — that  is,  our  loss  is  your— on  that  point,  however,  there 
may  be  some  difference  of  opinion,  and  we  won't  quarrel.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say  that  Mark  is  as  tall  as  ever,  but  not  so  potent.  It 
is  reported  that  he  has  made  some  money  lately  in  "wheat 
privileges  "  and  railroad  securities.  Mark  deals  some  inSmi- 
ley's  board  in  mining  stocks,  wears  a  tremendous  ulster  and  a 
slouch  hat,  and  generally  goes  it  alone.  Said  one  Californian 
to  another,  a  day  or  two  ago,  "  Does  Mark  make  as  much 
noise  here  as  he  used  to  make  in  San  Francisco  ?  "  "  Yes," 
responded  the  person  interrogated,  "  but  it's  only  a  chirrup 
here  !  "  McDonald's  old  California  partner,  A.  W.  Whitney, 
"left  for  the  springs"  very  suddenly  one  day  last  summer, 
and  his  customers  would  be  glad  to  have  the  colossal  Mark 
"  cover  his  (Whitney's)  shorts?  but  Mc.  is  too  long  to  do  it. 
Wyman  C.  Budd  has  permanently  engaged  a  Broadway 
tailor,  and  gone  into  business  with  some  grain  house.    Budd 

looks  natural,  but  s  San  Francisco.     "  Its  glories  have 

^parted  from  me"  sayeth  he.  Probably  the  most  success- 
ful man  of  the  "California  Colony"  is  George  D.  Roberts, 
who  reached  here  some  eighteen  months  ago,  and  immedi- 
ately budded  forth  as  a  Colorado  mining  man.  He  was  re- 
ported to  be  worth  considerable  money,  notwithstanding  the 
"  cleaning  out"  he  had  in  the  overflow  of  the  river  lands 
he  owned  in  California  in  the  winter  of  1S68.  Reports  of 
his  being  backed  by  the  bonanza  firm  gave  him  a  good 
"  send-off,"  and  he  floated  a  number  of  large  capitalized 
schemes,  such  as  "  Little  Pittsburg,"  "Little  Chief,"  and  oth- 
ers; and,  by  Jove  !  he  had  the  "  cream  of  the  joke,"  "lah- 
de-dah,"  for  the  gullible  Gothamites  perused  pictorial  pros- 
pectuses, and  went  in  up  to  their  necks,  "  lah-de-dah  ! " 
And  they  are  now  trying  to  get  out,  if  only  ankle-deep.  For 
a  time  everything  went  well  with  Roberts  ;  but,  reports  say, 
and  probably  they  say  truly,  that  he  has  killed  the  goose  that 
laid  the  golden  egg.  It  is  certain  that  he  has  lost  the  pres- 
tige that  he  acquired  in  his  opening  chorus.  He  occupies 
handsome  offices  in  theBoreel  Building,  No.  115  Broadway, 
and  has  clustered  around  him  such  bright,  shining  lights 
as  Harpending,  the  hero  of  the  "  Chapman  *  privateering  ex- 
pedition from  San  Francisco  ;  Dominick  F.  Yerdenal,  who 
acts  as  secretary  of  several  of  Roberts's  mining  companies, 
and  who  swells,  somewhat,  as  a  tail  to  the  Roberts  kite. 
"  Yerdy  "  lives  in  elegant  style  near  Fifth  Avenue,  and  is  not 
averse  to  being  considered  an  embryo  millionaire.  By  the  way 
— but  I  suppose  you  have  seen  it  in  the  New  York  papers — 
Mrs.  Yerdenal  was  nearly  killed,  a  few  days  ago,  while  tak- 
ing a  drive  in  Harry  Logans  freshly-constructed  coupe".  It 
seems  that  the  horse  took  fright,  ran  away,  and  turned  over 
the  vehicle,  during  which  Mrs.  Y.  was  thrown  out  violently 
against  a  curb,  and  received  frightful  cuts  and  other  injuries 
in  the  face  and  head.  But  that  was  not  all.  Logan's  im- 
ported driver,  when  picked  up,  looked  as  though  he  had  been 
dragged  a  mile  or  two  under  a  street-sweeping  machine,  and 
the  new  coupe",  "  when  collected,"  failed  to  make  a  "  general 
average"  for  the  carriage- maker.  Roberts  also  has  near 
!  f  icauley,  formerly  of  the  firm  of  Fassett  &  Macauley. 
:  a  good  fellow,  and  has  managed  to  secure  much  of 


the  Roberts  pie  by  being  the  original  owner  of  one  or  more 
of  the  latters  mines.  Bill  Hamilton  and  C.  X.  Hobbs  ap- 
pear to  swarm  in  the  Roberts  hive.  So  does  Al.  Hickox. 
Roberts  has  saved  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  from  his 
operations,  and  will  make  more.  He  could  have  got  out 
with  a  million  last  spring.  He  lives  well,  keeps  good  horses 
and  attendant  luxuries,  and  is  no  slouch.  He  can  never 
again,  however,  attain  the  prominence  or  achieve  the  confi- 
dence that  he  possessed  a  year  ago.  Hamilton,  and  Mrs.  H. 
and  son  have  choice  apartments  at  the  "  Hoffman."  In  ad- 
dition to  being  G.  D.  R.'s  direct  importation  as  a  California- 
educated  secretary,  Yerdenal  is  a  correspondent  of  the  Bos- 
ton Advertiser,  and  other  papers,  in  which  he  greatly  glori- 
fies George,  and  assails,  or  damns  with  faint  praise,  some 
other  men  or  things.  A.  P.  Minear,  poor  fellow,  works  very 
hard  over  some  Arizona  mining  interests,  which  he  hopes 
some  day  to  realize  from.  A.  P.  is  getting  gray,  but  is 
energetic.  He  says  that,  besides  running  two  silver 
mills  in  Arizona,  he  has  a  scheme  on  foot  to  build 
nine  hundred  miles  of  railroad  in  Florida.  Charlie  Pe- 
ters also  has  an  office  in  the  Boreel  Building,  and 
he  also  has  a  big  market  scheme  on  foot,  which  is  to  pay 
$100,000  a  year  on  $400,000  investment.  He  is  trying  very 
persistently  to  make  New  Yorkers  see  it,  and  I  hope  he  will. 
Louis  Franconi's  natural  and  pleasing  old  countenance  is 
daily  to  be  encountered  on  Broadway.  Louis  has  mining 
interests  at  heart,  and  makes  headquarters  at  the  office  of 
"La  Confiance,"  the  leading  French  insurance  company  of 
New  York.  If  a  happy  face  is  a  sign  of  success,  Franconi 
must  be  in  the  flood  that  leads  to  fortune.  I  have  seen  the 
venerable  white  head  of  my  old  friend,  Tom  Maguire,  daily 
now  for  six  months.  Tom  feels  badly  because  Abbey  failed 
to  go  ahead  with  the  "Passion  Play."  Among  the  guests  at 
the  "  Hoffman,"  are  an  ex-French  Consul  of  San  Francisco, 
A.  Forrest,  and  W.  Forsyth,  but  I  never  see  much  of  these 
gentlemen.  Bethuel  Phelps,  a  good  fellow  if  there  ever  was 
one,  is  comfortably  fixed.  Phelps  made  a  good  deal  of  money 
out  of  the  Yulture  mine,  some  years  ago,  and  used  to  be 
laid  up  with  the  gout  at  the  "  Occidental "  much  of  the  time. 
I  met  Bethuel  this  morning.  His  face  was  as  sunny  and  as 
pleasant  as  when  we  used  to  breakfast  at  the  Poodle  Dog  to- 
gether in  1867.  As  to  his  place  of  residence,  he  is  the  same 
monumental  mystery  as  ever.  A  card  left  at  the  "  Fifth  Av- 
enue," however,  will  reach  him  in  due  course  of  time.  Dave 
C.  Ferris  and  A.  J.  Severance  travel  together  ;  and  like 
George  Roberts,  have  several  little  things  to  offer  to  the 
public.  They  are  pronounced  a  success  by  the  street  gos- 
sips, and  their  mines  embrace  "big  things"  in  Colorado, 
California,  and  Arizona.  Dave  always  meets  a  man  with  a 
smile — a  smile  that  knoweth  no  rest.  Capt.  Ben  Harts- 
horne  drops  into  the  "Sturtevant"  daily.  Since  Ben  per- 
mitted himself  to  be  interviewed  by  a  malicious  journalist, 
who  made  a  fool  of  the  veteran  navigator  of  Montgomery 
street,  he  sails  his  jolly  craft  between  the  "  Gilsey " 
and  the  "  Hoffman,"  with  canvas  tightly  reefed,  and 
only  puts  into  the  "Sturtevant"  between  stations  for  fuel 
and  stores.  Ben  Holladay  Jr.,  who  is  said  to  be  as- 
sisting his  father  at  Washington  in  getting  through  some 
claim  or  other,  puts  in  an  appearance  here  occasionally.  Ben 
is  not  the  ambitious  fellow  that  he  was  some  years  ago,  say, 
when  he  chartered  a  train  to  transport  himself  and  bride 
alone  to  San  Jose\  I  can  recollect  when  this  representative  of 
overland  pack-mule  aristocracy  turned  up  his  "patrician" 
bugle  at  mortals  plebeian.  Things  have  changed,  however, 
since  then,  and  this  simple  son  of  a  successful  stage-driver 
has  reached  his  level,  and  now  wears  single-buttoned  dog- 
skins instead  of  four-buttoned  Jouvins.  George  W.  Weidler, 
of  the  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company,  has  been  at  the 
"Sturtevant"  for  a  long  time.  There  are  also  at  the  "Stur- 
tevant," the  favorite  hotel  of  Californians,  J.  C.  Henderson, 
of  San  Francisco;  Captain  Charles  P.  Chapman,  formerly 
proprietor  of  a  sea-side  hotel  at  Santa  Monica;  Captain  A. 
G.  Bradbury,  W.  H.  Howland,  and  A.  C.  Dunn,  of  Califor- 
nia; W.  C.  Parsons,  of  Arizona,  and  Major  Joe  Drew  and 
Lieutenant  Schwatka,  of  Oregon.  One  of  the  pleasantest- 
looking  men  of  what  I  may  term  the  "  California  Colony," 
although  he  is  not  one  of  the  gang,  is  Yernon  Seaman,  whose 
tall  form,  handsomely  dressed,  may  be  seen  coming  up 
Broadway  from  Twenty-third  Street  any  week-day  between 
four  and  five  o'clock.  Seaman  lives  in  good,  but  not  extrav- 
agant style,  in  a  pretentious  neighborhood,  and  has  a  stylish 
suite  of  offices  at  58  Broadway.  Job  Seamans,  too,  I  have 
met  occasionally  of  late.  Job  has  some  good  mines  to  dis- 
pose of.  Judge  Thompson,  of  Los  Angeles,  is  here  with  a 
big  mine  to  sell,  owned  by  Slauson,  Bent,  Bixby,  Ward,  and 
others,  called  the  "  Gunsight"  mine.  Thompson  says  that 
there  have  been  so  many  swindles  placed  upon  the  New 
York  market  that  there  is  no  chance  now  for  the  disposal  of 
even  dividend-paying  mines.  Diogenes. 


Le"on  Chapron  takes  seriously  to  task  the  famous  theory  of 
the  "  voice  of  nature"  so  frequently  made  use  of  upon  the 
stage,  and  so  rarely  met  with  in  real  life.  Two  thousand 
spectators,  he  says,  will  receive  with  complacency  the  sight 
of  an  old  gentleman,  on  beholding  a  young  man  whom  he 
has  never  met  before,  and  of  whose  very  existence  he  was 
profoundly  ignorant,  bursting  into  tears  and  sobbing,  "  My 
son !  my  son  ! "  And  he  recalls  an  old  piece  at  the  Palais 
Royal  in  which  the  hero  is  a  Japhet  in  search  of  a  father  he 
has  never  seen,  and  concerning  whom  he  knows  nothing  ex- 
cept that  the  old  gentleman  is  a  metre  and  sixty-three  centi- 
metres in  height.  He  accordingly  measures  every  man  he 
meets.  One  old  gentleman's  appearance  makes  his  heart 
beat  rapidly  with  emotion,  and  an  undefinable  instinct  im- 
pels him  to  cast  himself  into  the  old  man's  arms,  but  ere 
obeying  it  he  applies  the  foot-rule. 

"  One  little  centimetre  and  a  half,"  he  sobs,  "and  you 
would  have  been  my  long-lost  father  !  The  voice  of  nature 
almost  whispered  within  my  bosom." 


A  Boston  paper  relates  an  anecdote  concerning  a  young 
man  in  that  city  to  whom  a  rich  but  prudent  uncle  presented 
a  colt,  which  the  young  man  raised  and  broke.  The  uncle 
was  so  impressed  by  his  nephew's  actions  that  he  left  him 
$50,000  in  his  will.  Something  similar  to  this  occurred  in 
Chicago.  A  rich  uncle  left  his  nephew  $50,000.  The  young 
man  went  to  Kentucky,  bought  a  colt,  raised  it,  and  then  the 
colt  broke  him  by  losing  the  first  race  in  which  it  started. 


THE   MAN    ABOUT  TOWN. 


It  requires  no  insignificant  supply  of  animal  spirits  for  one 
to  sustain  even  an  ordinary  amount  of  cheerfulness  during  a 
wet  holiday  week.  The  reaction  that  follows  the  Christmas 
dinner,  and  its  alcoholic  concomitants,  multiplied  by  clouds, 
mud,  and  rain,  produce  a  sort  of  melancholy  result.  But 
when  you  add  to  this  a  depressed  stock  market,  what  mortal 
can  bear  up  under  the  accumulation  of  heart-crushing  cir- 
cumstances? I  find,  however,  a  few  men  lingering  within 
the  shadows  of  the  Pine-Street  Stock  Exchange,  who  wear 
an  unmoved  front,  and  actually  jest  at  the  disasters  of  the 
season.  It  is  gratifying  that  a  fragment  of  the  disciples  of 
the  school  of  philosophy  that  Joe  Goodman  founded — Joe, 
who  is  now  lying  under  his  own  fig-tree  in  Fresno,  (if  his 
rheumatism  will  permit) — still  lingers  in  the  city. 


The  Mercantile  Library  people  have  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  they  are  too  far  down  town,  and,  when  the  new 
board  of  trustees  meet,  an  effort  will  be  made  to  change  the 
location  of  that  useful  and  well-conducted  institution.  *  Nor 
is  the  building  the  best  that  can  be  imagined  for  library  pur- 
poses. It  is  decidedly  gloomy,  and  during  this  heavy  winter 
weather  to  read  with  any  degree  of  comfort  is  impossible. 
I  believe  it  is  the  intention  of  the  association  to  select  a  suit- 
able lot  in  a  more  desirable  quarter  of  the  city,  and  dispose 
of  the  present  building  for  business  uses. 


Jennings  S.  Cox  returns  this  week  from  New  York.  I  un- 
derstand that  Mr.  Cox  has  been  about  the  business  of  the 
new  gaslight  company,  of  which  so  much  was  written  some 
months  ago  in  the  city  papers.  The  company,  I  am  also  as- 
sured, is  very  much  in  earnest,  although  the  subject  has  been 
allowed  to  lie  dormant  for  such  an  extended  period. 


The  stockbroker's  clerk  does  not  lead  a  very  happy  life  at 
this  time  of  the  year.  Owing  to  the  extreme  dullness  of 
business,  consequent  upon  the  Alta  break,  the  brokers  have 
been  obliged  to  reduce  their  clerical  force.  The  number  of 
accountants  "out  of  place"  at  present  is  very  large.  Many 
of  them  are  men  with  families,  whom  this  stagnant  spell,  at 
a  season  when  the  world  is  accustomed  to  be  free  with  its 
purse,  strikes  with  peculiar  severity. 


I  saw  upon  Sansome  Street,  this  week,  the  latest  addition 
to  the  Papal  aristocracy,  the  Most  Noble  the  Marquis  de 
Murphy.  The  Marquis  wears  his  honors  modestly,  nor  did 
I  even  notice  the  order  in  the  button -hole,  which  is  so  dear  to 
the  souls  of  the  San  Francisco  nobility.  It  is  pleasant  to 
rub  against  those  blue-blooded  aristocrats,  and  to  be  able  to 
point  out  to  the  sight-seeing  visitor  from  the  country  "  a  real 
live  marquis."  But  when  the  Noble  is  in  trade,  what  a 
thrill  must  permeate  the  soul  of  the  country  merchant 
when  he  receives  a  bill  for  the  last  bit  of  goods  purchased  in 
town,  and  a  request  to  be  prompt  in  his  settlement  if  he  ex- 
pects further  credit,  in  the  chirography  of  a  marquis  of  the 
Holy  Roman  empire.  If  he  is  a  title- worshiper,  it  is  not  un- 
likely that  he  hangs  it  over  the  mantle-piece  in  his  best  par- 
lor in  a  gilt  frame. 

"Time  was,"  said  a  liver)-- stable  man  yesterday,  "  when 
we  had  all  our  teams  for  New  Years  callers  engaged  some- 
times a  week  before  Christmas.  Now  I  question  if  our  re- 
ceipts will  exceed  those  of  an  ordinary  fine  Sunday."  This 
is  a  fact.  I  have  spoken  to  many  young  men,  who  in  the 
past  have  been  "  plungers"  at  this  sort  of  business — four-in- 
hands,  dress  coats,  double  teams,  etc.,  etc. — and  find  that  at 
least  three-quarters  of  them  intend  to  surrender  the  glory 
of  those  gorgeous  turnouts  this  year.  But  not  all  from  mo- 
tives of  economy,  but  from  a  real  improvement  in  taste. 


Possibly  the  contiguity  of  California  Street  below  Mont- 
gomery to  the  bulls  and  bears,  accounts  for  the  disposition 
that  dog-fanciers  and  cow-owners  display  to  make  a  market 
of  one  section  of  the  thoroughfare.  At  any  day  a  nice  cow, 
with  a  calf  attached,  or  a  litter  of  puppies,  may  be  purchased. 
A  British  globe-trotter,  who  was  around  town  seeing  the 
sights,  made  a  sketch  of  this  scene  with  the  remark :  "  You 
San  Franciscans  are  certainly  the  most  complacent  people 
in  the  world.  I  know  of  no  other  city,  except  Constantino- 
ple, where  this  sort  of  thing  would  be  allowed." 

I  acted  as  cicerone  the  other  day  to  a  very  old  but  very 
keen-witled  gentleman,  whose  best  years  had  been  spent 
within  the  sound  of  Bow-bells,  but  who  resolved  to  see  this 
continent  before  joining  his  Saxon  ancestors  in  the  family- 
vault.  After  an  inspeciion  of  Chinatown,  the  markets,  the 
Cliff  House,  and  the  wine-cellars,  all  of  which  received  their 
share  of  his  surprise  and  admiration,  I  told  him  of  the  ex- 
treme cheapness  of  some  of  the  restaurants  conducted  on 
the  table  d'hote  plan,  and  proposed  that  we  should  conclude 
the  exhibition  by  dining  at  one  of  them.  We  were  served 
with  soup,  fish,  a  good  entrde,  boiled  and  roast  meats,  bread, 
vegetables,  dessert,  half  bottle  of  weak  but  not  bad  table 
claret,  and  coffee  and  brandy,  and  the  bill  was  twenty-five 
cents  each  !  The  old  gentleman's  note-book  was  out  in  a 
moment  as  he  said:  "They'll  hardly  believe  this  at  the  'Trav- 
ellers' when  I  return.  One  shilling  for  a  better  dinner  than 
I  have  often  paid  three  and  four  francs  for  in  Paris.  This  is 
the  most  astonishing  incident  of  my  journey." 


The  vain  and  unprofitable  flirtation  which  the  moth  is  pop- 
ularly supposed  to  carry  on  with  the  star,  has  its  counter- 
part in  the  relations  existing  between  the"5an  Francisco  Gas- 
light Company  and  the  moon.  During  these  cloudy  even- 
ings, the  shocking  way  in  which  these  parties  carry  on 
has  been  the  subject  of  much  comment  in  this  city.  The 
moon,  shy  and  chaste  orb  that  she  is,  slips  gracefully  behind 
a  cloud,  kissing  her  hand,  as  it  were,  to  the  gaslight  com- 
pany, and  bidding  that  corporation  a  coquettish  good-night. 
Concluding  that  this  ends  the  business  for  the  evening,  the 
lamps  are  lit,  and  the  streets  dotted  with  yellow  specks. 
But  "  parting  is  such  sweet  sorrow"  that  lo  !  the  moon  again 
appears,  smiling  at  the  corporation  as  if  to  say:  "I  really 
could  not  retire  without  just  one  more  peep  at  you  before  I 
fall  asleep."  The  corporation  blushes  all  over  with  gratified 
vanity,  and  out  go  the  lamps.     The  moon  lingers  for  a  brief 


THE 
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period,  dodges  in  and  out  of  a  cloud-bank,  still  smiling  at 
the  gaslight  company,  and  finally  plunges  deep  into  a  murky 
mass  of  cumuli,  and  is  seen  no  more.  But  the  corporation 
is  not  going  to  be  fooled  again — not  it  !  It  waits  expect- 
antly for  half  an  hour  or  so,  and  then  sulks,  grumbling  "All 
right,  Miss  Luna;  nary  a  lamp  is  lit  again  in  this  city,  so  if 
the  people  are  kept  in  the  dark  it  is  all  your  fault."  Much 
as  we  may  admire  this  purely  platonic  and  aesthetic  flirta- 
tion, we  confess  that  it  would  be  more  gratifying  if  the  cor- 
poration and  the  moon  came  to  some  definite  understanding 
in  regard  to  off  and  on  nights.  Moonlight  is  a  very  pretty 
thing  and  much  more  poetical  than  gaslight,  but,  for  the 
sake  of  comfort,  justice,  and  protection,  let  us  have  either 
one  or  the  other. 

There  is  a  waiter  at  a  popular  restaurant  on  Pine  Street, 
whom  the  frequenters  of  this  very  good  eating-house  have 
dubbed  "The  Grand  Duke  Alexis."  I  dined  there  with  some 
iriends  recently,  and  was  waited  on  by  this  distinguished  per- 
sonage. He  is  a  character  in  his  way,  and  his  peculiarities 
consist  in  the  extreme  interest  he  takes  in  the  appetites  of 
his  guests,  and  the  unction  with  which  he  pronounces  the 
name  of  the  various  dishes  that  he  recommends.  It  is  sim- 
ply impossible  for  him  to  utter  the  words  "  canvas-back 
duck,  juicy  and  delicious,"  without  smacking  his  lips,  as  he 
rolls  his  eyes  in  a  sort  of  ecstatic  remembrance,  and  rubs  his 
hands,  and  waits,  with  a  sad,  inviting  look,  the  result  of  his 
announcement.  If  the  duck  is  ordered,  his  face  lights  up 
and  he  glides  softly  away  ;  if  refused,  and  a  plebeian  dish  sub- 
stituted, his  countenance  is  overshadowed  with  a  grave  pity, 
and  one  almost  expects  to  see  tears  in  his  eyes  for  the  dark- 
ened and  obstinate  soul  who  could  decline  such  a  luxury. 
But  the  visitors  appreciate  his  intense  sympathy,  and  the 
Grand  Duke  is  a  prime  favorite.  His  title  arises  from  the 
remarkable  resemblance  he  bears  the  Russian  prince. 


OLLA-PODRIDA. 


I  wandered  into  the  Free  Library  a  few  evenings  ago.  The 
room  was  filled  with  a  decorous,  hard  reading  crowd.  The 
librarian  assured  me  that  even  when  the  hoodlum  chooses  to 
direct  his  steps  thither,  the  general  quiet  of  the  place  has  an 
immediate  effect  upon  his  turbulent  spirit,  and  if  he  does 
not  remain  to  read,  he  looks  quietly  around,  and  departs 
without  a  single  expression  of  contempt  at  the  whole  pro 
ceedings. 

The  United  States  Supervisors,  who  served  their  country 
in  that  capacity  at  the  last  election,  have  no  faith  in  the  grat 
itude  of  the  Republic.  Though  an  appropriation  has  been 
made  for  their  recompense,  by  some  mysterious  influence  of 
red  tape  not  a  dime  has  the  Government  yet  bestowed  upon 
her  expectant  servitors.  Meanwhile  the  money-lenders  are 
reaping  a  good  harvest,  discounting  the  claims  of  the  dejected 
supervisors.  ZULANO. 

About  the  time  the  New  York  Herald  denounced  the  nom- 
ination of  Grace  as  candidate  for  Mayor  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  because  it  believed  he  would  endeavor  to  divide  the 
public  school  moneys  with  the  parochial  schools  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  the  Weekly  Review,  a  Catholic  journal  in 
this  city,  a  religious  journal  under  the  patronage  of  the 
"venerable  clergy',"  printed  the  following  : 

Wherever  these  political  and  editorial  harlequins  see  a  priest  or  a 
Catholic,  they  see  only  the  divine  organization  of  the  church.  They 
cannot  see  nor  understand  the  divine  idea  of  what  constitutes  the 
Catholic  Church,  because  they  possess  neither  faith,  morals,  nor  com- 
mon sense,  and  it  would  be  like  throwing  pearls  before  swine  to  attempt 
an  explanation  for  their  benefit.  Some  day  they  will  see  and  under- 
stand. The  truth  -will  come  to  their  dull  minds  through  the  hottest  kind 
of  persuasion. 

The  last  line  or  two  of  this  inspired  editorial  is  suggestive 
of  those  good  old  times  when  the  consciences  and  lives  of 
men  were  regulated  by  the  inquisitorial  tortures  of  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries  ;  when  the  auto-da-fe'  was 
the  solemn  climax  of  the  religious  drama ;  when  the  cord, 
the  boot,  the  rack,  and  water  and  fire  were  used  to  per- 
suade. This  hottest  kind  of  persuasion  was  only  abolished 
in  Spain  as  late  as  the  present  century.  Joseph  Bonaparte 
passed  the  edict  for  its  suppression  in  1S0S.  It  was  reestab- 
lished in  1S14,  was  again  abolished  by  the  Spanish  Cortes  in 
1S20,  restored  in  1S26,  again  abrogated  in  1S35  by  royal 
edict.  But  not  till  1S55  did  Spain  become  rid  of  this  institu- 
tion of  horror,  which  had  burned  alive  more  than  30,000 
heretics,  and  put  to  the  rack  and  torture  300,000  people,  and 
which  in  the  Netherlands,  under  Charles  the  Fifth  and  Philip 
the  Second,  the  royal  bloody  monk,  had  burned,  strangled, 
beheaded,  and  buried  alive  nearly  100,000  political  prisoners 
and  heretics.  Perhaps  this  Catholic  journal,  printed  up 
stairs  in  Peter  Donohue's  building,  No.  430  Montgomery- 
street,  and  under  the  patronage  of  the  church,  will  be  kind 
enough  to  explain  the  peculiar  character  of  this  "  hottest 
KIND  OF  PERSUASION  "  that  is  to  be  applied  to  those  partic- 
ular editorial  harlequins  who  think  the  "  divine  organiza- 
tion" of  the  church  had  better  keep  its  hands  out  of  the 
School  Fund  and  its  priests  out  of  politics  in  a  free  country, 
where  independent  people  please  to  think  as  they  please. 

We  have  received  from  Bancroft  &  Co.,  "A  Memoir  of 
Governor  Andrew,  with  Personal  Reminiscences.  By  Pe- 
leg  \Y.  Chandler."  The  volume  will  be  welcomed  heartily 
both  by  those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  know  Governor 
Andrew  personally,  and  by  those  who  have  become  attached 
to  his  fragrant  memory  through  a  knowledge  of  his  public 
character.  It  would  seem  as  though  the  distinguished  War 
Governor  of  Massachusetts  deserved  a  larger  volume  ;  but 
perhaps  all  that  needs  to  be  said  of  him  can  be  found  in 
these  pages. 

Christine  Nilsson  says  that  it  amuses  her  to  hear  people  in 
France  speak  of  the  dreadful  habit  that  Americans  have"  of 
conveying  their  food  to  their  mouths  with  their  knives.  She 
says  that  she  has  been  at  table  between  a  German  prince 
and  a  diplomat  who  went  through  the  same  sleight  of  hand. 

Crown  Prince  Rudolph  of  Austria  is  so  gallant  and  de- 
voted to  his  betrothed,  Stephanie  of  Belgium,  that  he  sends 
her  a  magnificent  bouquet  every  day,  no  matter  where  he 
may  be. 

Not  everybody  will  be  able  to  see  the  Nautch  girls,  but 
everybody  can  get  a  pretty  good  idea  of  their  dance  by  put- 
ting two  hornets  down  the  housemaid's  back. 


Attending  recently  a  banquet,  given  in  honor  of  a  distin- 
uished  actor,  we  were  called  upon  to  respond  to  the  toast, 
"Journalism.11  It  has  become  quite  a  joke  of  late,  when  the 
opportunity  presents  itself,  to  ask  us  to  do  this  thing.  There 
is  a  fine  sarcasm  in  it ;  for,  if  there  is  anything  we  hold  in 
supreme  and  unqualified  contempt  it  is  the  modern  press — 
journalism  as  it  exists  to-day.  Exceptions  there  are,  of 
course — honorable  ones  ;  and  the  profession  finds  enrolled 
among  its  honored  names  some  of  the  best  and  most  hon- 
ored of  men.  But,  as  a  rule,  the  press  is  a  vile  thing,  and 
journalism  is  becoming  the  synonym  of  everything  that  is 
mercenary,  cowardly,  and  dishonest.  This  toast  was  accom- 
panied with  the  trite  expression  :  "  The  lever  that  moves  the 
world."  We  blushed  our  acknowledgment  of  the  marked 
honor  that  assigned  to  us  so  pleasing  a  duty.  We  confessed 
our  modest  position  in  the  ranks  of  this  distinguished  pro- 
fession. We  did  all  that  conventional  hypocricy  demands 
in  recognition  of  this  great  lever  of  civilization.  Most  nicely 
were  we  sailing  down  this  stream  of  congratulatory  bosh, 
when  inadvertently  we  remarked  that,  while  all  other  profes- 
sions and  callings  had  their  illustrious  names,  the  press  had 
none  ;  while  every  other  art  and  industry  had  given  to  the 
world  those  whose  names  would  be  engraved  upon  the  scroll 
of  fame,  journalism  had  as  yet  presented  no  such  character. 
Music,  poetry,  painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  orator)-,  in- 
vention, statesmanship,  war,  law,  patriotism,  geographical 
exploration,  the  stage,  medicine,  literature,  history,  philoso- 
phy, finance,  mechanics,  religion,  all  the  arts  and  sciences 
had  contributed  their  memorable  names  to  the  catalogue  of 
illustrious  men  ;  men  whose  names  had  survived  the  lapse 
of  ages,  and  whose  memory  would  endure  for  all  coming 
time.  But  journalism  had  none.  Just  here  we  were  inter- 
rupted in  our  eloquent  flight.  Just  as  we  were  about  to 
roost  and  rest  ourself  in  the  chandelier,  the  inquiry  was  inter- 
rogatively and  somewhat  indignantly  interjected  :  "  How 
about  Horace  Greeley?"  In  the  enthusiasm  of  desiring  to 
maintain  our  position,  we  replied :  "Horace  Greeley — earnest 
and  honest  writer  that  he  was  acknowledged  to  be,  import- 
ant as  was  his  part  in  our  civil  war,  founder  as  he  was  of  the 
New  York  Tribune,  was  not  a  great  man  in  comparison 
with  those  whose  fame  we  contemplated,  and  he  will  not  live 
beyond  the  memory  of  the  immediate  generations  interested 
in  the  local  events  in  which  he  played  so  conspicuous  and 
honorable  a  part."  We  went  on  with  our  remarks,  and  con- 
cluded with  the  reflection  that,  beside  his,  there  was  no  other 
name  we  could  recall  that  was  entitled  to  be  considered  "great," 
and,  denying  this  to  Horace  Greeley,  there  was  no  confes- 
sedly great  editor — no  one  whom  the  universal  consent  of 
an  intelligent  world  would  admit  to  its  pantheon  of  immortal 
names.  Sitting  at  the  banquet  were  several  young  gentle- 
men, writers  for  the  press — one  an  editor,  another  a  proprie- 
tor and  editor.  As  the  toast  and  wine  went  merrily  round, 
and  time  went  cheerily  by,  our  young  friends  were  called 
upon  for  a  sentiment.  It  appeared  they  had  been  revolving 
in  their  minds  an  answer  to  this  sweeping  declaration,  which 
seemed  to  deny  to  them  fame  in  their  chosen  profession. 
Under  the  banner  of  Horace  Greeley  they  determined  to 
challenge  the  sweeping  declaration  that  we  had  made.  They 
did  so,  and  right  gallantly  they  placed  their  lances  in  rest. 
They  made  right  gallant  fight  in  championship  of  their  cause. 
We  will  not  attempt  to  reproduce  their  arguments ;  they  can 
be  readily  appreciated  by  all  who  remember  the  important 
part  that  Horace  Greeley  acted  in  the  drama  of  our  civil 
war,  from  the  time  when  he  took  up  his  trenchant  pen  in 
assertion  of  the  rights  of  man;  when  he  cried:  "On  to 
Richmond!"  until  he  died,  broken-hearted  through  the 
failure  of  his  ambitious  dream  of  office.  The  birth,  the  life, 
the  sen-ices,  and  the  death  of  Greeley  are  altogether  too  recent 
to  demand  of  us  an  epitome  of  his  eventful  career,  in  order 
to  illustrate  that  in  the  coming  time,  when  this  generation 
shall  have  passed  away,  and  the  stirring  scenes  of  our  civil 
war  shall  have  been  in  part  forgotten,  "  the  founder  of  the 
New  York  Tribune"  will  fill  but  a  small  page  in  the  world's 
great  story.  The  lives  of  but  few  great  men  are  written  in 
their  generation.  But  few  who  are  great  to  their  contempo- 
raries are  great  in  after  ages.  Our  country  has,  we  think, 
furnished  but  few.  It  gave  fame  to  Columbus,  its  discoverer; 
to  Washington,  its  father ;  and  to  Lincoln — immortal,  not 
because  he  saved  it  from  dismemberment,  but  because  he 
struck  the  manacles  from  the  slave,  and  made  millions  free. 
Neither  Grant  nor  Sherman,  Davis  nor  Lee,  will  have  their 
names  enrolled  among  those  immortal  ones  that  will  never 
die.  The  time  will  come,  as  this  great  republic  goes  swing- 
ing down  the  groove  of  ages,  when  its  citizens  will  not  care 
to  remember  the  civil  war  that  closed  its  first  century,  nor 
the  men  who  promoted  it,  nor  the  men  who  saved  the  na- 
tion's life.  If  the  memory  of  traitors  shall  in  kindness  be 
forgotten,  and  the  names  of  those  who  died  for  the  country- 
be  allowed  to  pass  into  unmerited  oblivion,  assuredly  the 
name  of  Horace  Greeley  will  not  be  called  in  the  roll  of  the 
illustrious  and  remembered  dead.  We  must  not  be  under- 
stood as  denying  to  the  journalistic  profession  great  ability, 
great  talent,  and  great  desire  to  be  useful.  Modesty  does 
not  demand  so  great  a  sacrifice.  We  only  say  there  are  no 
journalists  whose  names  will  live  in  future  generations.  The 
English  press  stands  confessedly  at  the  head  of  journalism 
in  our  language.  We  recall  no  single  name.  America  has 
a  press  history  two  hundred  years  old,  and  to-day  it  admin- 
isters to  the  wants  of  fifty  millions  of  intelligent  people.  We 
can  not  name  one  editorial  writer  who  possesses,  in  any 
marked  degree,  the  essentials  of  greatness.  The  press 
is  impersonal.  As  a  factor  in  civilization,  it  is  des- 
tined to  do  an  important  and  useful  work.  So  is  the 
school-master,  but  neither  calling  affords  an  opportunity  for 
greatness.  Editors  and  school-masters  must  be  content  with 
the  esteem  of  their  contemporaries.  They  may  work  and 
perform  their  entire  duty  under  the  impulse  of  high  and  even 
heroic  resolve,  but  for  them  there  is  no  immortality  of  fame. 
Editors  and  school-masters  form  the  two  most  important  di- 
visions in  the  great  army  of  progress  and  civilization.  This 
army  is  called  upon  to  fight  an  interminable  battle  with 
bigotry,  ignorance,  superstition,  and  priestcraft.  But  it  is 
an  army  without  banners,  an  army  without  leaders.  All  the 
honors  it  achieves,  all  the  victories  it  wins,  will  be  con- 
ceded to  no  leader,  but  divided  among  its  rank  and  file.  To 
this  army  there  is  no  parade  for  the  display  of  chieftains  ; 


there  is  no  opportunity  for  a  grand  exhibition  of  personal 
prowess.  There  is  no  plumed  and  belted  and  epauletted  cap- 
tain to  absorb  attention,  or  to  steal  honors  that  belong  to  all. 
Each  editor  fights  with  his  own  little  band.  He  leads  with 
him  those  of  his  readers  who  think  with  him,  and  he  influ- 
ences none,  except  through  their  reason,  for  any  consider- 
able length  of  time.  He  may  have  an  ignorant  and  bigoted 
following,  whom  he  can  impress.  This  is  illustrated  in  the 
religious  press — especially  in  the  Roman  Catholic  journals. 
The  editors  of  partisan  journals  may  have  a  brief  influence 
over  their  readers,  but  they  can  not  hold  it,  except  by  honest 
work.  Enterprising  and  unscrupulous  journals  may  have  a 
certain  power  for  a  time  ;  they  may  obtain  a  large  circula- 
tion ;  by  pandering  to  the  baser  passions  of  the  mob  they 
may  have  seeming  power ;  but  their  influence  on  popular 
opinion  is  only  for  the  hour.  The  demagogue  may  stir  the 
mob  to  a  momentary  and  passionate  impulse,  but  it  does  not 
last,  and  in  time  the  people  come  to  despise  the  demagogue. 
Papers  of  large  circulation  and  large  advertising  patronage 
are  profitable,  but  they  are  not  necessarily  influential.  No 
man  and  no  journal  is  permanently  influential  in  an  intelligent 
community  unless  he  be  honest.  One  more  reflection,  and  we 
close  our  argument,  lest  we  become  garrulous.  The  editor  can 
not  deceive  any  one.  His  is  a  fight  in  the  open.  If  he  is  an 
idiot,  or  a  coward,  or  mercenary,  or  disingenuous,  or  a  hypo- 
crite, or  ambitious  ;  if  he  lacks  originality,  or  independence, 
or  integrity,  he  is  found  out  by  his  readers.  This  is 
especially  true  of  the  editorial  writer  who  "is  personally 
known.  It  is  true  of  the  journal  that  is  impersonal  in  its 
writings.  Every  newspaper  is  dominated  by  one  mind,  at  one 
time.  If  too  frequent  changes  occur,  the  journal  becomes 
oscillating.  The  London  Times,  whose  writers  are  not 
known,  has  as  distinctive  a  character  as  has  the  New  York 
Herald,  which  reflects  only  the  opinions  of  James  Gordon 
Bennett.  There  are  two  kinds  of  editorial  writing,  illustrated 
again  by  the  two  leading  journals  of  England  and  America 
— the  Times  and  the  Herald.  An  article  in  the  Times  has 
the  force  of  its  internal  worth.  The  character  of  the  journal 
gives  additional  weight  to  the  intrinsic  merit  of  the  article 
itself.  An  article  in  the  New  York  Herald  has  just  the 
value  that  may  be  placed  upon  the  personal  opinions  of  its 
proprietor.  The  press  of  San  Francisco  is  altogether  per- 
sonal. The  Bulletin  is  a  reflex  of  the  political  and  social 
opinions  of  Mr.  Fitch.  The  Call  is  but  an  echo  of  the  very 
emphatic  opinions  of  Mr.  Pickering.  The  Examiner  just 
now  expresses  the  sentiments,  political,  sectional,  and  other- 
wise, of  Mr.  Greathouse.  The  Chronicle  is  a  tradition,  for 
the  present,  of  the  peculiar  views  of  its  editor,  who  was  re- 
cently murdered.  The  Post  is  a  business  medium  for 
Colonel  Jackson.  The  Alia  has  for  its  voice  of  Jacob  and 
its  hand  of  Esau  the  palm  of  Mr.  MacCrellish.  Then  there 
are  Boruck,  Wentworth,  Bunker,  Bassett,  Yerdenal,  and  ever 
so  many  more — ourselves  among  the  number — working  our 
small  leads,  digging  with  a  crevice  knife,  pounding  out  our 
small  week's  labor  in  a  hand-mortar,  swelling  out  our  throats 
in  the  general  chorus  of  croaks,  and  trying  to  keep  up  with 
the  other  apples  and  things  as  they  go  swimming  down  the 
broad  river  of  life.  We  are  all  united  in  making  public 
sentiment,  all  doing  some  good,  we  hope,  in  life ;  all  working 
better  than  preachers,  and  not  quite  so  well  as  school- 
masters.    But  none  of  us  will  ever  become  great. 


Speaking  of  school-masters  reminds  us  that  some  of  the 
young  ladies  engaged  in  teaching  resent  the  appellation  of 
"  school-marm."  We  do  not  understand  it.  We  can  not  ap- 
preciate it.  We  do  not  see  anything  in  it  out  of  the  way, 
but  we  are  assured  that  it  cuts  and  stings,  and  that  young 
ladies  engaged  in  teaching  resent  it,  and  were  angry  when 
the  Argonaut  used  it  on  former  occasions.  So  we  apolo- 
gize— not  in  mocker>r,  but  we  are  sincerely  and  honestly  sorry 
that  we  ever  used  the  term,  and  on  our  honor  we  promise  to 
avoid  it  in  the  future.  If  there  is  anything  we  respect,  it  is 
the  female  teacher.  If  there  is  anybody  for  whom  we  have 
an  undisguised  admiration,  it  is  the  female  teacher.  If  she 
is  dressed  in  a  natty  little  hat,-  with  a  jaunty  little 
feather,  wears  a  fur-seal  sacque,  French  boots,  and 
ten-button  kids,  and  is  too  lovely  for  anything,  our 
admiration  and  our  respect  increase — increase  because 
we  know  she  is  not  teaching  for  any  mercenary  considera- 
tion, but  simply  for  love  of  teaching  ;  not  for  a  widowed 
mother,  but  from  a  sense  of  that  higher  duty  which  she  owes 
society  ;  not  with  any  sordid  intention  of  saving  her  money 
for  the  purchase  oi  a  twenty-acre  raisin  farm  at  the  Fresno 
Colony  ;  not  with  a  view  to  supporting  a  husband,  but  teach- 
ing from — first,  of  course — duty,  and  next,  a  desire  to  so  en- 
hance her  ordinary  personal  attractions  as  to  make  herself 
an  ornament  to  society.  These  remarks  are  confined  to  the 
unmarried  young  lady  teachers — those  under  forty.  These 
should  all  be  made  vice-principals,  and  have  good,  soft 
places,  and  good,  fat  salaries.  Those  poor,  plain,  honest, 
young  women,  who  have  toiled  through  poverty  and  honest 
pride  to  get  a  situation  ;  who  wear  plain,  cheap  bonnets, 
thick,  solid  shoes,  and  alpaca  frocks  ;  who  contribute  their 
money  to  aid  their  parents  ;  who  never  come  around  edi- 
torial rooms,  nor  engage  in  school  politics,  we  think  but  little 
of.  Indeed,  how  can  we  ?  The  others,  like  Christ's  poor,  we 
have  always  with  us.  From  fun  to  earnest,  from  badinage 
to  honest  common  sense  :  All  the  married  women  now  teach- 
ing ought  to  be  turned  out  of  the  school  department.  As 
soon  as  a  female.teacher  marries,  she  should  resign.  Wife- 
hood and  motherhood  are  sublime  relations,  but  the  child- 
bearing  female  has  no  business  in  the  school-room.  No 
proud  man  would  allow  his  wife  to  teach.  Teaching  is  not 
charity.  The  common-school  system  is  not  an  eleemosyn- 
ary institution.  Tax-payers  regard  it — and  have  a  right  to 
so  look  upon  the  employment  of  a  teacher,  male  or  female — 
as  a  cold  business  contract,  so  much  service  for  so  much 
money.  The  old,  the  deaf,  the  blind,  the  paralytic,  the  preg- 
nant, must  go.  Sentimentality  has  no  more  business  to  in- 
terpret this  contract  for  labor  than  it  has  to  interpret  a  con- 
tract for  street  work,  or  for  furnishing  brick  to  the  City  Hall. 
When  our  school  system  has  all  the  nonsense  knocked  out 
of  it,  it  will  be  a  more  sensible,  economical,  and  useful  in- 
stitution than  it  now  is,  and  all  its  work  can  be  done  by 
honest,  plainly  dressed,  and  well-behaved  young  women. 


A  telephone  manager  says  that  instrument  "  is  still  in  its 
infancy."  We  should  judge  from  its  ordinarily  sick  condi- 
tion that  it  is  in  a  state  of  chronic  hollerer  infantum. 


THE        ARGONAUT 


LUCREZIA    BORGIA'S    GHOST. 


A    Tale    of    Italian    Intrigue. 


[ADAPTED  FOR  THE  ARGONAUT   FROM   THE  FRENCH  OF  PKOSI'ER  MERIMEE.] 

I  was  twenty-three,  romantic,  and  I  was  about  to  start  for 
Rome.  My  father  gave  me  a  number  of  letters  of  introduc- 
tion, of  which  but  one  was  sealed.  It  was  addressed  "To 
the  Marquise  Aldobrandi." 

Ever  since  my  childhood  I  had  seen,  hanging  in  my 
father's  library,  a  portrait  of  a  beautiful  woman,  with  a 
wreath  of  ivy  on  her  head,  and  aatiger-skin  thrown  carelessly 
over  her  shoulders.  On  the  back  was  written,  "  Rome,  18 — ." 
The  costume  was  so  strange  a  one  that  it  had  excited  my 
curiosity,  and  I  had  often  asked  my  father:  "Who  is  that 
lady?"  and  he  would  always  say  :  "  It  is  a  fancy  sketch— a 
bacchante."  But  the  answer  never  satisfied  me ;  nor,  appar- 
ently, did  it  my  mother,  for  she  would  always  compress  her 
lips  when  she  heard  it.  I  was  a  shrewd  stripling,  and  I 
could  not  help  connecting  the  sealed  letter  with  the  portrait. 
When  I  arrived  at  Rome  the  first  letter  that  I  presented 
was  to  the  marquise.  She  lived  in  a  magnificent  palace  near 
the  Piazza  San  Marco.  A  liveried  servant  received  my  letter 
and  card,  and  while  I  was  waiting  I  examined  the  paintings, 
of  which  the  drawing-room  was  full.  Among  them  was 
one  which  impressed  me  as  being  from  the  brush  of  Leon- 
ardo de  Vinci.  It  was  evidently  a  portrait— that  of  a  woman 
of  striking  beauty  ;  a  woman  with  arched  eyebrows,  which 
almost  met ;  full,  voluptuous  lips,  and  an  expression  which 
was  at  once  caressing  and  haughty. 

While  I  was  examining  the  portrait  the  marquise  entered. 
"Ah,  exactly  like  his  father!"  she  cried,  as  she  advanced; 
"  and  admiring  Lucrezia  Borgia,  too." 

I  hastened  to  introduce  myself,  and  asked  if  the  portrait 
was  not  a  Leonardo. 

"  Yes,"  she  replied,  "  it  is  a  portrait  of  the  too  famous  Lu- 
crezia. And  it  is  the  one  of  all  my  paintings  which  your  fa- 
ther admired  the  most.  How  is  your  father?  Well,  I  hope. 
You  are  the  perfect  image  of  him  as  he  was  at  twenty-five." 
Although  the  marquise  wore  neither  ivy  wreath  nor  tiger- 
skin,  I  detected  at  once  that  she  was  the  original  of  my  fa- 
thers bacchante.  The  flight  of  years  had  not  deprived  her 
of  her  beauty,  although  it  had  given  her  a  double  chin.  Her 
expression,  however,  was  entirely  different.  Her  sober  dress 
and  grave  look  betrayed  to  me  the  fact  that  she  had  bec*ome 
a  devotee.  She  received  me  in  the  most  affectionate  man- 
ner, and  placed  at  my  disposal  her  house,  and  her  friends. 

"  I  want  you  to  look  upon  me  as  a  mother,"  she  said ;  and 
immediately  began  to  warn  me  of  the  dangers  to  which 
young  men  were  exposed  in  Rome.  She  bade  me  particu- 
larly to  avoid  the  company  of  artists,  who,  she  said,  were  all 
bad.     I  listened  respectfully,  and  promised  compliance. 

"  Now,"  said  she,  "  I  want  to  present  you  to  my  son,  Otta- 
vio,  who  is  studying  for  the  priesthood,  and  who  will  one 
day  be  a  cardinal,  I  hope."  She  sent  for  her  son.  "  You 
are  about  the  same  age  as  he,  and,  as  you  both  are  good 
young  men,  I  hope  you  will  be  friends." 

When  Ottavio  entered,  I  saw  that  he  was  a  tall,  melan- 
choly looking  young  man,  and  that  he  kept  his  eyes  contin- 
ually cast  down.  Without  giving  him  time  to  speak,  his 
mother  made  in  his  name  all  sorts  of  offers  of  service,  which 
he  punctuated  with  ceremonious  bows.  It  was  agreed  that 
he  should  call  for  me  the  next  day,  and  after  taking  me  to 
see  the  sights,  that  I  should  dine  at  the  Aldobrandi  Palace. 
I  had  scarcely  quitted  the  palace  when  I  heard  some  one 
calling  after  me  : 

"  Where  are  you  going  at  this  hour,  Ottavio  ?  " 
1  turned,  and  saw  a  fat  priest,  who  was  hastening  after  me. 
"  I  am  not  Ottavio,"  I  replied.. 

The  priest  begged  my  pardon,  excusing  himself  by  the 
resemblance  which  he  said  1  bore  to  Ottavio.  He  left  me, 
and  I  saw  him  enter  the  gate  of  the  Palazzo  Aldobrandi. 

Despite  the  warnings  of  the  marquise,  I  hastened  to  the 
studio  of  a  certain  artist  with  whom  I  was  acquainted,  and 
passed  an  hour  with  him  in  conversing  about  Roman  life  in 
general,  and  the  Aldobrandi  family  in  particular.  The  mar- 
quise, he  told  me,  after  having  been  very  gay,  had  become 
very  grave.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  ancient  coquettes.  They 
turn  to  religion  when  they  cease  to  conquer.  So  devout  was 
she,  in  fact,  that  she  had  turned  her  unhappy  son,  Ottavio. 
.  over  to  the  Jesuits,  in  order  to  make  a  cardinal  of  him  in  the 
future.  He  never  walked  out  unaccompanied  by  his  pre- 
ceptor, who  watched  him  with  a  hawk's  eye.  Woe  to  the 
luckless  Ottavio  if  he  was  detected  in  ogling  a  pretty  girl, 
or  watching  a  trim  ankle  ! 

******** 
On  the  next  day  the  fat  priest  and  Ottavio  called  for  me, 
and  we  started  out  to  view  the  city.    We  had  hitherto  spoken 
Italian,  but  he  began  to  speak  in  French.  His  first  words  were: 
"  My  preceptor  does  not  understand  a  word  of  your  lan- 
guage.    Speak  French,  then — we  shall  be  more  at  ease." 

It  seemed  as  though  the  change  of  language  had  trans- 
formed the  young  man.  The  snuffling  whine  in  which  he 
had  before  indulged  disappeared,  and  his  conversation  was 
vivacity  itself.  From  time  to  time  he  would  resume  the  mo- 
notonous style,  in  order  to  lull  the  suspicions  of  Father  Ne- 
groni. The  latter,  however,  would  occasionally  ask  what  we 
were  talking  about,  and  our  translations  were  always  liberal. 
We  returned  to  the  palace  finally,  at  the  dinner  hour.  Af- 
ter coffee  was  served,  the  marquise  asked  me  to  excuse  her 
son,  who  was  obliged  to  retire  to  his  apartment  to  fulfill  cer- 
tain pious  duties.  Father  Negroni  remained,  and  soon  fa- 
vored the  marquise  and  myself  with  a  snoring  obligate  to  our 
conversation.  The  lady  was  most  kind  in  her  inquiries  about 
my  visit  to  the  various  churches  and  museums,  and  again 
warned  me  of  the  dangers  a  young  man  ran  in  Rome. 

Nearly  every  day  I  would  go  out  with  Father  Negroni  and 
Don  Ottavio,  and  frequently  I  would  spend  the  evening  in 
the  palace.  It  was  not  very  interesting,  though.  The  soci- 
ety was  mostly  clerical,  and  the  conversation  heavy.  One 
evening,  however,  there  was  a  German  lady  there  who  told 
a  blood-curdling  tale  about  a  relative  of  hers  who  had  learned 
the  death  of  her  lover  by  the  eyes  moving  in  his  portrait. 
As  she  finished,  I  pointed  to  the  portrait  of  Lucrezia  Borgia, 
and  said : 

"  Look !    One  can  almost  fancy  her  eyes  are  moving  now  !" 
The  two  ladies  shrieked,  and  Father  Negroni  woke  up. 
W'n/T.  ir  nrmed  of  the  cause  of  the  disturbance,  he  took  a 
luff,  and  remarked: 


"Yes,  these  things  are  done  by  the  devil.     If  he  could 
make  the  pagan  oracles  speak,  he  could  certainly  make  the 
eyes  of  a  portrait  move.     Why,  some  years  ago,  at  Tivoli, 
there  was  an  Englishman  strangled  by  a  statue." 
"  By  a  statue  ! "  I  cried. 

"Yes.  He  was  excavating  there,  and  he  found  the  statue 
of  a  Roman  empress — Agrippina,  I  think.  He  became 
enamored  of  it — so  much  so  that  finally  he  became  mad.  All 
those  Protestants  are  half  crazy,  anyhow.  Well,  one  fine 
morning  our  Englishman  was  found  dead  in  his  bed.  Stark 
and  livid  there  he  lay — the  statue  had  strangled  him." 

When  people  commence  this  sort  of  stories,  they  never 
know  when  to  stop.  We  kept  it  up  to  a  late  hour,  and  sep- 
arated with  a  somewhat  uneasy  feeling,  and  considerable  re- 
spect for  the  power  of  the  devil. 

I  went  home  on  foot,  and  in  order  to  reach  my  dwelling 
sooner,  I  struck  into  a  narrow,  tortuous  street,  which  I  had 
never  before  traversed.  The  bells  had  just  clanged  mid- 
night. The  sombre  street  was  silent  and  deserted.  As  I 
walked  with  hasty  steps  through  the  narrow  way,  I  heard  a 
faint  call  over  my  head,  and  that  moment  a  rose  fell  at  my 
feet  I  lifted  my  eyes,  and,  despite  the  darkness,  I  discerned 
at  the  window  a  woman's  form,  clad  in  white,  her  arms  ex- 
tended toward  me.  I  was  young,  conceited,  and  a  French- 
man— I  picked  up  the  rose. 

"Madame,"  said  I,  in  a  low  voice,  "you  have  dropped 
your  bouquet." 

But  she  had  disappeared,  and  the  window  was  silently 
closed.  I  did  what  any  one  else  would  have  done — I  sought 
the  door.  I  found  it,  and  waited  for  her  to  open  it.  Five  min- 
utes passed.  No  one  came.  I  coughed.  A  profound  silence. 
I  tapped  softly.  The  door  did  not  open.  I  looked  for  the 
key,  and  found,  to  my  astonishment,  a  heavy  padlock  on  the 
outside.  I  picked  up  a  pebble,  and  tossed  it  at  the  win- 
dow.    It  struck  the  shutter,  and  fell  at  my  feet. 

I  waited  for  some  time,  but  it  was  useless.  Several  times 
I  thought  I  detected  a  faint  trembling  of  the  shutter,  as  if 
some  one  were  trying  to  peer  through.  Finally,  my  patience 
being  exhausted,  I  took  careful  note  of  the  situation  of  the 
house,  lit  a  pensive  cigar,  and  walked  home. 

The  next  day  I  thought  the  matter  over,  and  came  to  this 
conclusion  :  Some  Roman  lady,  doubtless  of  great  beauty, 
had  seen  me  on  the  street,  and  had  become  enamored  of 
me.  She  had  thrown  the  flower,  and  maiden  modesty  had 
taken  the  alarm,  and  restrained  her  from  further  advances. 
Or  perhaps  her  duenna  had  detected  her.  In  any  event  I 
determined  to  lay  siege  to  the  citadel.  So  I  gave  an  irresist- 
ible touch  to  my  hair,  and,  neatly  booted,  and  gloved,  and 
with  a  dainty  boutonnicre,  I  sallied  forth.  I  went  straight 
to  the  street  through  which  I  had  passed  the  night  before. 
I  did  not  know  its  name,  so  when  I  reached  the  corner 
where  were  the  customary  lamp  and  Madonna,  I  stopped  to 
read  the  inscription.     It  was  The  Street  of  the  Borgia  / 

I  was  startled.  The  portrait  of  Lucrezia  by  Leonardo,  the 
diabolic  stories  of  last  night,  the  mysterious  form  at  the 
casement — all  these  things  floated  through  my  brain.  I 
found  myself  feebly  wondering  whether  the  unknown  was 
named  Lucrezia.  Pshaw  !  What  folly  !  I  dismissed  these 
thoughts,  and  went  toward  the  mysterious  mansion. 

I  reached  it.  I  stopped.  It  bore  the  number  "thirteen." 
A  bad  sign  that.  But  it  by  no  means  bore  out  my  ideas  of 
its  appearance.  The  walls  were  grimy  with  time,  and  cov- 
ered with  moss.  The  windows  looking  upon  the  street  were 
provided  with  ancient  shutters,  and  guarded  without  by  heavy 
iron  bars.  The  door  was  surmounted  by  an  effaced  escutch- 
eon, and  was  fastened  with  a  heavy  padlock  and  chain. 
Written  in  chalk  upon  the  door  was  an  inscription  stating 
that  the  house  was  to  let  or  for  sale. 

But  I  was  not  mistaken.  The  house  was  the  same,  for 
upon  the  pavement  lay  two  rose-leaves. 

I  searched  among  the  poor  inhabitants  of  the  neighbor- 
hood for  information  regarding  the  house,  and  finally  found 
an  old  hag  in  a  cellar,  who  looked  like  a  witch,  for  she  had 
a  black  cat  upon  her  shoulder,  and  was  concocting  some 
kind  of  hell-broth  in  a  cauldron.  Upon  my  request  to  be 
allowed  to  see  the  house,  she  asked  me  : 
"  Do  you  want  to  rent  it?" 
"Yes,  if  it  suits  me." 

"  It  will  not  suit  you,"  she  said,  dryly.     "  Will  you  give  me 
a  lire  if  I  show  it  to  you?" 
"  Yes." 

She  rose  from  her  three-legged  stool,  and  taking  a  rusty 
key  from  the  wall,  she  led  the  way  to  No.  13.  The  rusty 
lock  yielded  with  difficulty  to  the  rusty  key,  and  when  we 
finally  succeeded  in  opening  it,  the  door  gave  forth  a  dismal 
creak  which  sounded  like  a  groan. 

"  Enter,"  said  the  old  witch  ;  "  enter  the  House  of  the 
Borgia." 

"The  Borgia  !"  I  cried  ;  "what — the  House  of  Lucrezia 
Borgia?" 
"  The  same." 

We  entered  a  gloomy  corridor,  which  led  into  several 
dimly-lighted  rooms.  The  ceilings  were  curiously  carved, 
and  covered  with  spiders'  webs.  There  was  a  damp,  char- 
nel-like  smell  about  the  rooms,  which  bore  evidence  that  it 
was  long  since  they  had  been  inhabited.  Some  shreds  of 
stamped  leather  still  hung  from  the  damp  walls.  From  the 
style  of  the  decorations  I  determined  that  the  house  dated 
from  the  fifteenth  century. 

After  having  examined  the  ground  floor,  I  started  to 
mount  to  the  second,  where  I  had  seen  the  unknown.  The 
old  woman  tried  to  stop  me,  saying  there  was  nothing  to  see 
there  ;  but  as  I  persisted,  she  followed  me,  though  with  a 
noticeable  repugnance.  The  rooms  upon  this  floor  resem- 
bled those  of  the  lower  one,  although  not  so  damp.  There 
was  a  leathern  elbow-chair  there,  in  which  I  seated  myself, 
and  began  to  interrogate  the  old  woman  regarding  her  re- 
mark concerning  Lucrezia  Borgia. 

"  What  did  you  mean,"  I  asked,  "by  saying  that  this  was 
the  House  of  the  Borgia?" 

"I  meant  what  I  said,"  she  answered;  "every  Roman 
knows  that  this  house  once  belonged  to  Madame  Lucrezia,  of 
wicked  memory." 

"Tell  me  the  story,"  said  I,  and  to  refresh  her  memory  I 
gave  her  some  lire.  The  old  woman  coughed,  cleared  her 
throat,  and  began  : 

"  Well,  you  must  know  that  in  the  time  of  the  Pagans 
Alexander  was  emperor,  and  he  had  a  daughter,  beautiful  as 
the  day,  who  was  called  Lucrezia.     She  liked — well,  she  was 


fond  of  pleasure,  and  in  order  that  she  might  not  be  dis- 
turbed, she  built  this  house  where  we  are,  and  left  the  Quiri- 
nal.  She  used  to  look  forth  from  the  window,  and  when  she 
saw  a  handsome  cavalier  passing,  she  would  bid  him  enter. 
But  men  are  babblers,  and  some  of  her  cavaliers  babbled 
unwisely.  So  Madame  Lucrezia  arranged  that  when  a  cava- 
lier descended  the  staircase,  drunken  with  love  and  wine, 
her  bravos  would  be  ready  for  him  at  the  gateway,  and  many 
a  young  gallant  felt  the  steel  of  their  stilettoes.  They  were 
buried  in  the  garden  yonder,  and  to  this  day  you  can  turnup 
bones  there  with  your  foot.  But  one  night  a  cavalier 
mounted  the  stairs  whom  she  should  have  known,  but  did 
not.  In  the  night  all  cats  are  black.  It  was  her  brother, 
Sistus  Tarquinus.  And  he  suffered  the  same  fate  as  the 
others.  In  the  morning  they  found  his  handkerchief,  which 
bore  his  name  and  crest.  Overcome  with  despair  at  her 
mistake,  she  took  her  garter  and  hung  herself  to  the  big 
beam  which  you  see  there.  Ah,  and  a  good  example  it  was  to 
the  young,  too."  * 

While  the  old  woman  was  thus  confounding  the  centuries, 
mixing  the  Borgias  with  the  Tarquins,  I  detected  upon  the 
floor  some  rose  leaves. 

"Listen,"  said  I,  "tell  me  the  truth.  There  is  a  woman 
comes  here.  I  saw  her  at  the  window  last  night,  and  spoke 
to  her.     Who " 

"Holy  Madonna!"  cried  the  old  woman,  running  toward 
the  door.  "A  woman?  It  must  be  the  ghost  of  Lucrezia. 
Fly,  my  good  sir,  fly !  May  the  saints  protect  us  !"  and  she 
hastened  down  the  stairway. 

What  could  it  mean?  Had  I  seen  a  ghost,  or  was  it 
some  trick?  These  questions  I  revolved  in  my  mind,  but 
could  not  answer  them.  When  night  fell,  I  repaired  again 
to  the  house,  but  saw  nothing.  Three  or  four  evenings  in 
succession  I  promenaded  up  and  down  before  the  House  of 
Lucrezia,  and  finally,  toward  midnight,  I  heard  a  stifled  laugh 
from  behind  the  shutters  of  No.  13.  I  stopped.  Again  I 
heard  it,  and  some  other  sound  seemed  to  come  from  the  end 
of  the  street.  I  turned,  and  it  was  not  without  an  uneasy 
feeling — a  feeling  almost  of  terror — that  I  saw  a  troop  of 
penitents  slowly  defiling  into  the  Street  of  the  Borgia,  clothed 
in  long,  white  gowns,  and  bearing  candles  in  their  hands. 
When  they  had  passed,  I  cast  pebbles  at  the  window;  I  called, 
I  knocked — but  there  was  no  reply. 

******** 

One  evening,  as  I  was  quitting  the  Palazzo  Aldobrandi,  a 
storm  was  setting  in.  I  had  no  cloak  with  me,  so  Don  Ot- 
tavio pressed  me  to  accept  his,  and  gave  me  a  lesson  in  the 
difficult  art  of  wearing  a  mantle  like  a  Roman.  Wrapped 
up  to  the  eyes,  I  left  the  palace.  I  had  made  but  a  few  steps 
across  the  Piazza  San  Marco,  when  a  man  approached,  and 
handed  me  a  perfumed  billet. 

"  For  the  love  of  God,  signor,"  said  he,  "  read  this  at 
once."     He  disappeared  in  the  darkness. 

I  stopped  at  a  lamp  dimly  burning  before  a  Madonna,  and 
opened  the  note.  It  was  written  in  pencil,  in  a  tremulous 
handwriting,  and  evidently  in  haste.     It  read  : 

If  you  love  me,  do  not  come  this  evening,  or  we  are  lost.  All  is 
known,  except  your  name.      But,  oh,  love,  nothing  shall  separate  ns  ! 

Lucrezia. 

"  More  mystery  !  "  I  cried.  "  Again  Lucrezia  !  What  can 
it  mean  ?"  and,  as  I  pondered  over  this  strange  note,  I  me- 
chanically took  the  road  leading  to  No.  13. 

The  street  was  as  sombre  and  silent  as  ever.  The  noise 
of  my  footsteps  was  the  only  sound  that  could  be  heard.  I 
stopped  before  the  fateful  house.  I  lifted  my  eyes.  The 
shutters  were  open  ! 

I  thought  I  could  dimly  distinguish  in  the  darkness  a  hu- 
man form.     I  called  : 

"  Lucrezia  ! " 

There  was  no  answer. 

"  Lucrezia!" 

I  felt  a  violent  blow,  which  felled  me  to  the  ground.  A 
shadowy  form  disappeared  in  the  darkness. 

"With  the  compliments  of  Signora  Lucrezia!"  said  a 
hoarse  voice,  with  a  mocking  laugh. 

The  shutters  slowly  closed. 

******* 

I  was  somewhat  stunned  by  the  fall,  but  when  I  got  my 
wits  about  me  I  found  that  instead  of  having  a  goodly  cav- 
ity in  my  chest,  there  was  only  a  slight  contusion,  the  folds 
of  my  cloak  having  prevented  the  stiletto  from  giving  me  a 
dangerous  wound.  It  occurred  to  me  that  if  my  assailant 
discovered  his  failure  I  might  again  be  attacked,  so  I  cau- 
tiously crept  away,  keeping  close  to  the  walls. 

I  reached  my  house  without  any  further  incident,  and  sent 
for  a  physician,  who  dressed  my  trifling  wound.  He  made 
no  inquiries— the  Roman  physicians  are  discreet. 

The  next  morning  Don  Ottavio  called,  and  I  informed  him 
of  my  mishap.  He  appeared  much  disturbed,  and  made  mi- 
nute inquiries  as  to  the  place  and  time. 

"It  is  a  terrible  mistake!"  he  cried.  "You  have  been 
taken  for  some  one  else." 

"A  mistake!"  I  replied;  "a  very  disagreeable  one,  too,  I 
assure  you,  both  for  you  and  for  me — your  elegant  cloak  is 
ruined." 

"  Let  me  see  the  note,"  he  said. 

I  handed  it  to  him,  and  he  read  it  with  much  anxiety. 

"  I  have  a  favor  to  ask  of  you,"  he  said.  "  Say  nothing  of 
this  affair." 

"  Say  nothing  of  it !  On  the  contrary,  I  shall  say  a  great 
deal  of  it.  Do  you  suppose  I  am  going  to  allow  myself  to  be 
stabbed  in  the  street  by  an  assassin  without  having  done 
anything  to  merit  it?  I  should  be  charmed  to  see  the  scoun- 
drel hanged." 

"  Beware  !"  said  he,  earnestly;  "say  nothing  of  what  has 
happened.     You  do  not  know  what  risks  you  run." 

"  I  care  nothing  for  the  risk.  If  I  had  done  any  one  an 
injury  I  should  say  nothing  ;  but  for  having  only  picked  up 
a  rose " 

"Come,"  said  Ottavio,  grasping  my  hand,  "as  a  favor,  as 
a  proof  of  your  friendship  for  me,  I  beg  you  to  say  nothing 
of  this."  . 

He  had  such  an  air  of  melancholy  earnestness  as  he  said 
this,  that,  much  against  my  will,  I  consented,  and  he  hur- 
riedly left  me. 

******** 

Some  days  passed  without  my  having  an  opportunity  to 
converse  freely  with  Ottavio.     He  seemed  preoccupied,  and 
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more  melancholy  than  was  customary.  He  said  not  a  word 
of  my  strange  adventure.  The  time  fixed  for  his  ordination 
was  fast  approaching,  and  I  attributed  his  melancholy  to 
the  repugnance  he  felt  for  the  priesthood. 

As  for  me,  I  had  decided  to  quit  Rome,  and  visit  Florence. 
When  I  announced  my  intention  to  the  Marquise  Aldo- 
brandi,  Ottavio  begged  me  to  join  him  in  his  room.  There 
he  said  : 

"  I  have  another  favor  to  ask  of  you.  I  have  resolutely 
determined  never  to  wear  the  priest's  frock.  I  have  resolved 
to  fly  from  here,  and  as  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  ob- 
tain a  passport,  I  desire  you  to  take  me  with  you  as  your 
sen-ant." 

I  endeavored  to  dissuade  him  from  his  projected  flight  by 
speaking  of  the  sorrow  his  mother  would  feel.  .  But  he  was 
inexorable,  and  I  finally  agreed  to  defer  my  departure  until 
he  was  ready  He  told  me,  with  much  earnestness,  that  he 
was  engaged  in  an  enterprise  on  which  life  and  death  de- 
pended, and  that  in  two  days  he  would  be  prepared  to  start. 

That  night,  as  I  was  going  home,  I  mechanically  took  the 
Street  of  the  Borgia.  It  was  after  midnight.  As  I  neared 
No.  13,  I  saw  something  white  hanging  from  the  window.  I 
cautiously  approached.  It  was  a  rope-ladder.  Was  it  an 
invitation  to  enter?  It  seemed  so.  I  was  strongly  tempted 
to  try  it,  but  remembering  my  former  disagreeable  reception, 
I  decided  not  to  do  so.  I  passed  on.  I  reached  the  end  of 
the  Borgia  Street,  and  was  about  to  enter  the  Corso.  I  lifted 
my  hat. 

"Adieu,  Lucrezia!"  I  said;  "fair,  false,  and  fickle  one, 
farewell  !      Seek  some  other  fool  to  sport  with.     Farewell  !" 

When  I  reached  home  my  valet  gave  me  a  letter,  ad- 
dressed in  Ottavio's  writing.  As  the  servant  lighted  me  up 
the  stairs,  he  said  : 

"  Sir,  a  few  moments  ago  a  lady  came  here  who  bade  me 
take  her  to  your  room.  She  charged  me  to  tell  you,  when 
you  arrived,  that  Madame  Lucrezia  was  awaiting  you." 

Lucrezia!  and  in  my  room?  My  heart  beat  quickly.  A 
strange  mixture  of  superstitious  terror  and  curiosity  assailed 
me.  I  followed  the  man  in  silence.  Halfway  up  he  slipped 
and  fell,  extinguishing  his  light.  I  went  on  in  the  darkness. 
The  servant  begged  me  to  wait  while  he  returned  for  alight. 
But  I  was  at  the  door. 

As  I  grasped  the  knob  I  hesitated.  I  was  inexpressibly 
relieved  when  I  saw  there  was  a  light  in  the  room.  I  en- 
tered. I  heard  the  rustle- of  a  dress  behind  me.  I  turned, 
and  as  I  did  so  I  felt  my  hair  rising  on  my  head. 

A  woman  was  at  the  other  end  of  the  room.  She  was 
clad  entirely  in  white,  except  for  a  black  lace  veil  around 
her  head.     She  advanced  toward  me,  and  cried  : 

"At  last  you  are  here,  my  love,  my  own." 

She  embraced  me.  Her  hands  were  icy,  her  face  was 
deathly  pale.     I  recoiled  from  her. 

"  Holy  Madonna  !  It  is  not  he  !"  she  cried.  "  Signor,  are 
you  Don  Ottavio's  friend?" 

She  was  blushing.  It  was  very  evident  she  was  not  a 
spectre.  Before  she  had  a  chance  to  explain,  Ottavio  ar- 
rived. In  a  few  moments  we  were  in  the  carriage,  which 
was  waiting  for  us  in  the  courtyard,  the  baggage  having  been 
packed  during  the  day. 

As  we  rolled  rapidly  on  toward  the  Tuscan  frontier,  Ot- 
tavio explained  to  me  this  strange  affair.  He  had  been  in 
love  with  Lucrezia  Vanozzi  for  many  months,  but  as  the  Al- 
dobrandi  family  would  never  have  consented  to  his  renounc- 
ing his  priestly  career,  and  as  the  Vanozzi  would  never  have 
dared  the  thunders  of  the  church  by  allowing  a  daughter  of 
their  house  to  espouse  a  candidate  for  holy  orders,  the  future 
looked  dark  for  the  lovers.  But  love  is  inventive,  and  Ot- 
tavio and  Lucrezia  used  to  meet  and  exchange  their  vows  in 
the  House  of  the  Borgia — the  house  which  was  dreaded  by 
all  Rome.  But  one  night  Lucrezia's  brother  detected  her 
coming  from  the  garden  in  the  rear.  He  feared  some  shame- 
ful intrigue,  and  his  Italian  blood  wrought  him  to  such  a 
pitch  of  frenzy  that  he  lay  in  wait  the  following  night.  As 
I  represented,  to  his  eyes,  the  destroyer  of  his  sister's  honor, 
he  did  me  the  honor  to  insert  into  the  folds  of  Ottavio's 
cloak  a  few  inches  of  cold  steel. 

Lucrezia  had  taken  me  for  Ottavio  the  first  night.  There 
was  certainly  a  great  resemblance  between  us.  I  told  my 
father  so  when  I  returned  to  Paris,  and  he  frowned. 

Well,  they  were  married  at  Paris.  After  a  great  deal  of 
trouble,  Ottavio  succeeded  in  making  his  peace  with  the 
church,  as  well  as  with  his  mother.  His  elder  brother  died 
very  opportunely,  and  he  is  now  the  Marquis  Aldobrandi, 
and  is  the  sober  father  of  a  family.        JliROME  A.  Hart. 

San  Francisco,  December,  1SS0. 
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The  Trip  Up — The  Forests,  Mountains,  and  Islands — Land-Slides — 
The  Extent  of  the  Territory — Gorgeous  Sunsets — The  Animal 
Kingdom — The  Glaciers — Lack  of  Government — The  "James- 
town " — Expenses  of  the  Trip. 


If  the  majority  of  even  fairly  educated  persons  were  asked 
what  they  know  about  Alaska,  the  answers  would  undoubt- 
edly have  an  absurd  variety.  There  would,  however,  be 
great  unanimity  on  the  subject  of  its  climate.  It  is  gener- 
ally believed  to  be  by  far  the  most  severe  in  the  United 
States  and  Territories.  If  the  assertion  were  made  in  a 
mixed  company  of  even  the  most  intelligent  persons,  that 
snow  almost  regularly  fell  to  the  depth  of  thirty  or  forty  feet 
in  Sitka,  and  that  icebergs  from  the  Arctic  Ocean  constantly 
made  the  navigation  of  the  waters  surrounding  it  exceed- 
ingly dangerous,  few  of  the  auditors  would  doubt  but  that 
pure  gospel  was  being  dealt  out  to  them.  If  the  further 
statement  were  made,  that  the  trip  to  Alaska  involved  an  ex- 
ceedingly rough  ocean  voyage,  with  steep,  forbidding,  iron- 
bound  cliffs  almost  constantly  in  sight,  the  majority  of  the 
hearers  would  receive  the  assertion  with  unquestioned  faith. 
Yet  all  of  these  statements  would  be  as  mythical  as  the  old 
story  that  the  moon  is  made  of  green  cheese. 

The  trip  to  Alaska,  taking  Victoria  as  its  initial  point,  in- 
volves very  little  ocean  navigation.  Countless  islands  fence 
out  the  ocean  on  the  west  and  the  mainland  on  the  east. 
The  trip  is  one  of  inland  navigation,  mainly  in  long  straits, 
narrows,  canals,  and  passages,  which  would  always  be  sug- 
gestive of  rivers  but  for  the  great  depth,  and  consequent 


blackness,  of  their  waters.  And  the  wonder,  at  first  ap- 
proaching to  mystery,  of  the  landscape,  is  the  forest  wealth 
every  where  visible— a  wealth  compared  to  which  the  heavi- 
est forests  of  our  own  Sierra  are  open  and  sparse.  The 
trees  do  not,  it  is  true,  actually  grow  in  the  ocean  water,  but 
they  everywhere  bound  it  to  the  utmost  limits  of  the  land  ; 
and  they  run  as  diligently  and  persistently  skyward,  too. 
The  country  is  everywhere — as  far  up  as  Sitka,  at  least — one 
of  continuous  mountains.  Some  of  them  are  five  thousand 
to  six  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  while  many  of  them  are 
more  remarkable  for  their  precipitousness  than  for  their  ele- 
vation ;  but  however  precipitous,  they  can  not  succeed  in 
shaking  the  trees  from  their  sides  and  summits.  The  moun- 
tains in  very  many  places  are  so  steep  that  the  trees  upon 
them  seem  to  be  growing  on  top  of  each  other.  Yet  less 
wonder  is  excited  in  this  matter  than  in  the  query  what  the 
trees  grow  on. 

Alaska  is  not  a  country  of  a  hundred,  of  a  thousand,  but 
of  ten  thousand  islands.  Many  of  these  islands  are  but  bar- 
ren granite  rocks,  scattered  in  all  sorts  of  positions  and 
places — here,  away  out  in  some  of  the  sounds  alone,  washed 
by  the  great  ocean  breakers  ;  there,  barely  detached  from 
some  island,  like  that  of  Vancouver  or  the  Prince  of  Wales 
— both  of  which  are  so  large  as  to  approach  almost  conti- 
nental proportions.  But,  bare  as  these  small  or  large  rocks 
may  be  of  soil,  they  are  everywhere  covered  with  timber, 
down  to  the  very  water's  edge.  No  rock  so  barren  as  to  be 
without  moss  or  heather-verdure,  or  poor  enough  not  to  be 
ornamented  with  trees.  Forests,  forests  everywhere,  is  true 
of  every  spot  in  sight  from  the  deck  of  the  steamer  on  the 
trip  from  Victoria  to  Sitka.  At  only  one  or  two  points  do  I 
remember  to  have  seen  a  spot  not  wholly  monopolized  by 
trees,  and  none  of  these  patches  were  much  more  spacious 
than  the  limits  possible  to  the  swing  of  a  western  teamster's 
whip. 

The  ground  is — or  rather  the  rocks  are — everywhere  cov- 
ered with  a  heavy  moss,  born  of  Alaskan  mist  and  moisture, 
and  in  this  moss,  crevices  in  the  rocks,  and  by  root-interlac- 
ing, the  trees  find  their  chief  foothold.  Nowhere  have  I 
seen  woods  so  well  deserving  the  name  of  shaggy.  Far 
more  than  Scotland  does  Alaska  deserve  the  lines  ; 

"  Land  of  brown  heath  and  shaggy  wood, 
Land  of  the  mountain  and  the  flood." 

It  must  be  understood  that,  in  speaking  of  Alaska, 
I  speak  only  of  that  small  portion  of  it  lying  south  of  Sitka. 
Alaska  extends  westward  in  a  long,  narrow  peninsula,  termi- 
nating in  Ounalaska,  nearly  a  thousand  miles  from  Sitka, 
and  northward  for  over  another  thousand  to  the  frozen  ocean 
and  Icy  Cape. 

The  mountains  seen  on  the  trip  to  Sitka  are  so  steep,  and 
the  foothold  of  trees,  as  regards  soil,  so  thin  and  pre- 
carious, that  tree  and  land-slides  are  everywhere  in  sight. 
Of  course  some  rocky  soil  goes  with  the  trees  in  these  slides, 
but  it  is  generally  an  acre  of  trees  to  a  yard  of  rock  or  earth. 
Another  feature  of  an  Alaskan  landscape,  as  seen  on  a 
steamer  trip,  is  its  stillness  and  loneliness.  In  this  I  refer 
to  its  island-sheltered,  inland  waters.  As  a  rule,  no  sound  is 
heard  and  no  life  is  seen.  Of  course  all  portions  of  the 
country  are  often  swept  by  winds,  and  I  doubt  not  that  storms 
are  one  of  the  impelling  causes  of  the  slides  above  referred 
to.  But  the  inland  waters  are  as  noted  for  their  stillness  as 
the  whole  country  is  for  desolateness  and  want  of  inhabi- 
tants. Silence  and  loneliness  are  characteristics  of  nearly 
every  spot  the  eye  rests  upon.  These  characteristics  are 
frequently  intensified  by  fogs  and  misty  rains. 

I  especially  remember  the  force  of  this  feeling  in  passing 
through  one  of  the  long,  narrow  water-reaches  which  are  so 
characteristic  of  the  country.  A  thick,  soft  rain  was  descend- 
ing; evening  had  almost  faded  into  the  darkness  of  night.  The 
mountains  towered  precipitously  up  one  thousand  to  three 
thousand  feet  or  more  above  the  water ;  the  forests — always 
of  most  sombre  hue,  even  in  daylight  —  were  everywhere 
black  with  the  darker  shades  of  night.  Everything  was 
black  indeed,  save  the  veil  ot  a  white  waterfall,  that  was 
tumbling  down  to  freshen  the  salt  waters  below.  The  scene 
was  weird  and  lonely  in  the  extreme. 

Alaska  is  a  land  of  mists  and  moisture,  but  it  is  by  no 
means  a  stranger  to  the  sun.  On  the  trip  down  from  the 
fishing  station  of  Klawack  to  Fort  Wrangel,  a  distance  of 
about  eighty  miles,  the  day  was  one  of  unclouded  sunshine, 
while  the  evening  sky  was  lit  up  with  cloud-effects  of  alter- 
nate orange,  purple,  rainbow-green,  and  violet  colors,  which 
one  would  look  for  in  a  tropical  sunset,  but  would  be  most 
agreeably  surprised  to  find  closing  an  Alaskan  day.  Nor  is 
even  a  much  more  northern  landscape  always  wanting  in 
such  sunset  glories,  as  those  readers  know  who  have  perused 
Kane's  and  other  explorations  in-  arctic  regions.  I  will  never 
forget  the  magnificence  of  the  day  alluded  to.  The  water- 
reaches  between  Klawack  and  Fort  Wrangel  are  unusually 
extensive,  suggesting,  not  water-lanes  or  narrows,  but  an 
ocean  dotted  with  islands  and  richly  beplumed  with  forest- 
covered  rocks.  There  are  not  many  pictures  set  in  my  mem- 
ory which  will  more  fully  illuminate  gloomy  days  of  city 
business  confinement,  or  nights  of  San  Francisco  fogs  and 
gloom.  And  this,  to  me,  is  one  of  the  chief  uses  of  nature 
and  the  mountains.  Memory  carries  away  stores  of  wealth 
of  which  time  can  never  despoil  it.  Not  that  I  do  not  enjoy 
nature's  wealth  while  surrounded  by  it  as  fully  and  freely  as 
a  city  slave  can,  who  always,  even  in  the  freest  vacation,  to 
some  extent  carries  his  ball  and  chain  with  him.  Yet  mem- 
ory carries  away  its  chief  and  most  enduring  wealth  from 
the  sea  and  the  mountains.  Pity  it  is  that  it  can  not  also 
bring  away  with  it  stores  of  free  air  and  sunshine,  the-  breath 
of  the  woods,  and,  above  all  things,  their  intense  calm  and 
peace. 

Alaska,  at  least  close  to  the  coast,  is  not  a  land  of  deep 
snow.  The  warmth  evaporated  from  broad  currents  running 
northward  prevents  that.  What  falls  in  deep  snows  east  of 
the  mountains  which  bound  the  coast,  falls  west  of  the  moun- 
tains in  silent,  dripping  rains  and  mists,  which  would  make  a 
Scotchman — and  a  Scotchman  only — light-hearted  and  happy, 
in  sloppy  memories  of  his  native  land.  Yet  Alaska  is  a  land 
of  glaciers,  and  icebergs  are  momentarily  born  in  many  of 
its  long,  finger-like  fiords  ;  but  the  snow  which  creates  these 
glaciers  all,  or  nearly  all,  falls  either  on  the  highest  summits 
of  the  mountains,  back  from  the  coast,  or  away  inland,  east 
of  those  mountains.  The  thermometer  is  there  pressed 
down  by  intense  cold  to  twenty,  thirty,  and  even  forty  de- 


grees below  zero.  No  more  snow  falls  in  Sitka  than  in  Vic- 
toria, or  at  th'e  ports  of  Puget  Sound,  nor  is  the  cold  much 
greater. 

In  making  a  trip  to  Alaska  one  everywhere  meets  with 
names  which  show  that  the  country  was  first  chiefly  navi- 
gated, explored,  and  surveyed  by  Englishmen.  Vancouver 
Island,  Princess  Charlotte's  Sound,  Prince  of  Wales's  Island, 
Cook's  Straits,  Admiralty  Inlet,  and  many  other  names  illus- 
trate this.  Nor  is  it  by  these  names  alone  that  one  is  re- 
minded of  the  above  fact,  for  the  captain  of  the  steamer  will 
tell  you  that  the  charts  and  surveys,  with  but  few  additions 
or  changes,  are  still  in  use  which  were  made  by  Vancouver 
during  the  three  years  spent  by  him  (1S02  to  1S05)  in  search- 
ing, under  George  the  Third's  orders,  for  a  supposititious 
great  river  or  strait  connecting  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific. 
That  patient  and  most  indefatigable  old  navigator  really 
gave  his  life  to  this  work.  He  never  got  over  the  effects  of 
the  exposure  and  privations  involved  in  the  surveys  in  his 
two  slow-sailing  old  tubs,  the  Resolution  and  the  Chatham. 
In  the  three  large  volumes,  detailing  the  events  of  his  ex- 
plorations, there  is  little  which  rises  above  the  most  barren 
details,  and  hardly  a  sentence  which  would  give  the  reader 
an  idea  of  the  geography  or  topography  of  the  wonderful 
region.  Vancouver  was  a  navigator,  and  not  a  writer,  and 
the  result,  most  modestly  detailed,  he  has  given  of  his 
services  in  the  former  practical  work,  will  abundantly  excuse 
all  his  failures  in  the  latter. 

The  most  of  the  trip  to  Alaska  is  made  in  British  waters. 
The  line  is  at  Fort  Simpson,  which  is  about  a  two  days'  trip 
above  Victoria. 

Alaska  is  now,  of  all  the  world,  the  land,  par  excellence, 
of  sea-and-land-bearing  furs  and  game.  The  most  valuable 
of  all  the  fur-bearing  seals  has  its  home  in  Alaskan  islands, 
while  the  almost  as  valuable  sea-otter  is  abundant.  Bear, 
black  and  brown,  the  mink,  the  marten  and  the  beaver,  with 
the  mountain  goat  and  black-tailed  deer,  are  all  plentiful. 
The  fur-bearing  seals  are  protected  by  a  monopoly  from  ex- 
cessive capture,  while  the  other  animals  are  protected  by  the 
great  inaccessibility  of  the  country.  The  forests  are  so 
thick,  dank,  and  deep,  and  the  ground  so  sponge-like,  as  to 
make  the  work  of  traveling  or  building  roads  through  them 
one  of  great  difficulty  and  cost.  These  would,  however,  be 
quickly  overcome  if  there  was  anything  calling  for  general 
roads,  or  even  trails  ;  but  there  is  not,  as  yet,  at  least.  The 
mineral  discoveries  have  not  been  extensive,  while  more  ac- 
cessible lumber- regions  on  Puget  Sound  have  so  far  made 
calls  upon  Alaskan  forests  unnecessary. 

A  trip  of  thirty-five  miles  from  -Fort  Wrangel,  on  the 
Stickeen  River,  enables  the  tourist  to  see  one,  and  by  no 
means  the  greatest  one,  of  Alaska's  many  glaciers.  It  is 
called  the  glacier  of  the  Stickeen.  Its  terminus,  or  snout, 
has  a  breadth  of  about  six  miles.  It  fills  a  steep  canon,  com- 
ing down  from  the  north,  toward  but  not  to  the  Stickeen 
River.  The  distance  from  the  river  \%  but  a  quarter  of  a 
mile.  The  fearful  grinding,  driving  and  destructive  force  of 
a  glacier  can  be  seen  there  most  forcibly  in  the  huge  term- 
inal moraine,  composed  of  masses  of  rock  of  all  sizes,  an'd 
of  glacier  mud,  so  thoroughly  ground  down  as  to  be  fine  as 
flour.  A  trip  can  be  made  afoot  to  the  glacier,  revealing 
views  into  deep  crevasses,  the  hues  of  the  walls  of  which 
are  intensely  blue.  A  visit  to  this  glacier  is  alone  worth  a 
trip  to  Alaska.  Captain  Carroll,  of  the  California,  is  always 
willing  to  keep  the  steamer  a  day  at  Fort  Wrangel,  to  enable 
tourists  to  visit  this  Stickeen  glacier. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  and  three  to  four  weeks' 
time  are  all  the  expenditure  necessary  to  make  a  flying  trip 
to  Alaska,  and  such  a  trip  will  satisfy  every  one  who  has  not 
some  special  business  to  delay  him  longer.  The  steamer 
leaving  San  Francisco  on  the  30th  of  each  month  for  Vic- 
toria, connects  at  that  port  with  the  comfortable  steamer 
California,  which  makes  monthly  trips  to  Sitka,  touching 
both  ways  at  Fort  Wrangel.  The  time  from  Victoria  to 
Sitka  is  five  days,  with  half  a  day's  detention  at  Nanaimo 
for  coal. 

The  trip  to  Alaska  is  like  no  other  trip  on  the  coast,  as  its 
scenery  is  like  no  other.  Fraser  River  and  portions  of  Puget 
Sound  resemble  it  somewhat,  but  fall  far  behind  it  in  all  the 
elements  of  height  of  mountains,  depth  of  forests,  count- 
less extent  of  islands,  and  weird  forest  gloom  and  marine 
grandeur. 

Alaska  is  a  land  without  official  law.  It  has  no  govern- 
ment of  any  kind.  Yet  it  is  by  no  means  a  land  without 
order.  Law,  such  as  it  is,  and  order,  are  maintained  by  the 
presence  at  Sitka  of  the  old  sloop-of-war  Jamestown.  There 
is  not  an  official,  except  two  or  three  Collectors  of  Customs,  in 
the  Territory.  There  is  not  a  lawyer,  a  surveyor,  or  a  land 
agent  in  the  whole  Territory. 

Despite  the  loose  hold  Uncle  Sam  has  on  his  newly- 
acquired  Territory  of  Alaska,  careless  as  he  seems  to  be  of 
it,  and  black  as  the  prevailing  ignorance  is  of  its  climate  and 
resources,  the  country  is  one  of  the  very  richest  on  the  globe 
in  timber,  coal,  furs,  and  fish.  It  is  immeasurably  richer 
than  Sweden  or  Norway,  and  is  eminently  fitted  to  support 
a  hardy  race  of  people,  such  as  those  of  the  north  of  Europe 
or  of  the  New  England  coast.  The  trip  to  Alaska  can  be 
made  safely  at  any  season  of  the  year,  but  much  more  com- 
fortably in  June  or  July  than  at  any  other  time.  There  is 
more  sunshine  at  that  season,  and  there  is  then  no  night 
there.  The  day,  for  some  weeks,  is  prolonged  through  the 
whole  twenty-four  hours. 

Alaska  is  not  a  land  of  flowers,  nor  can  it  be  called  a  land 
of  sunshine.  It  is  a  land  of  mossy  carpets,  of  dense  forests, 
and  of  countless  islands.  In  and  around  it,  too,  perhaps 
more  than  anywhere  else  on  the  globe,  is  there  the  voice  and 
presence  of  many  waters.  That  their  many-voiced  music  is 
among  the  most  beautiful  and  sublime  to  which  human  ears 
can  listen  we  have  inspired  testimony,  for,  says  the  evange- 
list, in  his  beatific  vision:  "  I  heard  a  voice  from  heaven,  which 
was  as  the  voice  of  many  waters."  This  voice  is  heard  from 
countless  inlets,  straits,  and  rushing  narrows  in  Alaska;  it  is 
heard  in  thunder  and  surf  on  the  ocean-side  of  its  countless 
islands;  it  is  heard  in  tinkles  from  its  deeply-hidden  forest 
rills,  and  in  deep  bass  from  its  many  mountain  waterfalls. 
While,  therefore,  it  is  in  many  respects  a  land  of  silence,  it 
is  in  other  respects  no  less  a  land  of  song. 

San  Francisco,  December,  18S0.      Thomas  Magee. 


To  remove  superfluous  hair — Send  your  well-filled  mat- 
tress to  be  done  over  by  a  cheap  upholsterer. 
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We  always  feel  a  certain  embarrassment  in  discussing  any 
question  where  its  advocates  plant  themselves  upon  the 
higher  plane  of  conscience,  morality  and  patriotism,  and 
wrap  themselves  in  the  immaculately  pure,  and  white,  and 
spotless  mantle  of  goody-goodyness.  So  many  people  are 
taken  at  the  estimate  they  put  upon  themselves,  and  so  many 
people  estimate  their  value  at  so  much  more  than  we  think  they 
are  worth,  that  these  embarassments  constantly  arise.  We  are 
groping  our  way  just  now  through  the  thick  fog  of  civil  sen- 
ice  reform.  Looming  up  through  this  shadow  we  see  vener- 
able forms  :  the  Reverend  Doctor  of  Divinity,  Bellows ; 
those  most  eminently  respectable,  and  able,  and  altogether- 
above-suspicion  editors,  George  William  Curtis,  of  Harper's 
pictorial  Weekly,  and  Mr.  E.  L.  Godkin,  of  the  New  York 
Nation — men  whom  we  do  not  know,  and  if  we  should  ever 
knock  at  their  doors  for  admission,  we  should  first  wipe  our 
feet,  cough,  and  blow  our  nose  in  embarrassment,  so  much 
are  we  impressed  with  their  goodness.  These  men  and  their 
kind  have  inaugurated  this  g-r-e-a-t  political  reform.  As  we 
understand  it,  everybody  seeking  an  office  must  undergo  a 
catechism  by  a  political  Sunday-school  teacher,  and  then 
must  remain  in  office  until  they  get  caught  at  something,  and 
then  be  turned  out.  Now  this  difficulty  occurs  :  who  is  go- 
ing to  be  the  school-master  to  put  them  in,  and  who  the  judge 
to  put  them  out?  The  Record-U?iio7i  is  in  favor  of  civil 
service  reform,  and  Boruck,  in  i.he  Spirit  of  the  Times,  op- 
poses it.  The  Record-Union  takes  the  high-toned,  moral 
view,  and  Boruck  takes  the  practical,  party  view.  If  Messrs. 
Moody  and  Sankey's  efforts  for  our  conversion  had  been 
crowned  with  success,  we  should  favor  the  Record- Union 
views.  But  as  we  remain  unregenerate  in  the  party  flesh, 
and  as  we  like  Republicans  better  then  Democrats,  we  rather 
lean  to  Boruck's.  His  presentation  of  the  Mare  Island  Navy 
Yard  business  is  as  strong  and  practical  an  illustration  of 
this  civil-service  business  as  the  continent  affords.  There  is 
a  government  navy  yard,  with  some  hundreds  of  laboring 
men,  under  a  score  of  bosses,  and  in  general  charge  of  some 
poky  admiral,  who  knows  nothing  and  cares  nothing  for 
politics.  Of  these  bosses,  the  majority  are  Democrats  ;  of 
these  men,  the  majority  are  not  only  Democrats,  but 
foreigners.  They  are  are  mostly  ignorant,  and  mostly  Irish. 
At  the  last  election  this  Navy  Yard  gave  a  majority  for  Han- 
cock larger  by  some  hundreds  than  that  by  which  he  carried 
the  State.  Had  the  Presidential  election  hung  upon  the  re- 
sult in  California,  as  it  did  four  years  ago,  two  hundred  and 
fifty  ignorant  naturalized  Irish  Democrats  would  have  made 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  We  commend  this  fact 
to  the  consideration  of  all  those  supremely  good  men  like 
Dr.  Bellows  and  the  editor  of  the  Record-Union.  Freedom 
of  the  ballot  is  a  very  big  thing,  but  if  an  individual  has  a 
right  to  influence  the  men  in  his  factory,  or  bankers  have  a 
right  to  make  suggestions  to  the  business  world,  or  a  gentle- 
man hasa  right  to  ask  his  gardener  or  coachman  to  vote  his 
way,  we  do  not  quite  see  why  the  laborers  at  the  Navy 
Yard  may  not  be  hinted  to  in  regard  to  the  casting  of  their 
vote.  General  Garfield  will  not,  if  he  knows  it,  give  a  single 
appointment  to  the  individual  who  opposed  his  election. 
Where  shall  the  line  be  drawn  ?  If  the  President  and  the 
Senate  shall  choose  and  confirm  Judges,  Cabinet  officers, 
foreign  Embassadors,  Collectors  of  ports,  and  all  other  offi- 
cials because  of  their  political  opinions,  why  should  a  poky 
old  admiral  be  allowed  to  advise  the  appointment  of  noisy 
Democratic  bosses  in  a  navy  yard,  and  keep  on  the  pay-roll 
ignorant  Irish  Democrats  ?  Especially  is  this  question  perti- 


nent in  view  of  the  fact  that  all  American-born  citizens  are 
not  dead  yet,  and  that  there  are  enough  of  them — intelligent 
enough,  and  deserving  enough,  and  poor  enough — to  do  the 
work  on  our  national  docks,  and  that  some  of  this  class  are 
Republicans.  Reserving  our  opinions  upon  Civil  Service  re- 
form for  future  consideration,  we  vote  Boruck  right  on  the 
Mare  Island  question.  The  Democratic  Irish  must  go — 
away  from  Mare  Island. 

The  conviction  of  certain  farmers  in  the  Mussel  Slough 
District,  for  resisting  United  States  Marshal  Poole  in  the 
service  of  legal  processes,  is  a  vindication  of  the  law.  It 
comes  at  a  time  when  such  examples  are  much  needed.  The 
authority  of  courts  is  falling  greatly  into  contempt,  and  we 
do  not  regret  that  these  persons  (all  Americans,  but  one)  are 
likely  to  be  punished  for  their  resistance  of  a  legal  process. 
That  they  were  guilty  we  presume  no  one  doubts  ;  that  re- 
sulting from  their  guilty  acts  several  lives  were  lost,  no  one 
can  deny.  Whether  these  men  have  equities,  as  against  the 
railroad  company,  we  do  not  know,  and  we  are  not  prepared 
to  admit  it,  because  we  do  not  know.  But  this  cuts  no  fig- 
ure in  the  case,  and,  if  true,  is  neither  in  justification  nor  pal- 
liation of  their  offense.  If  at  Mussel  Slough,  or  elsewhere, 
citizens  can  successfully  set  at  defiance  the  courts  and  pro- 
cesses of  the  United  States,  then  the  Government  has  failed 
in  its  purpose  of  affording  protection  to  life  and  property. 
If  an  armed  and  secret  association  can  defy  the  authority  of 
the  courts  in  any  district  of  California,  then  we  are  drifting  to- 
ward anarchy.  If  we  assume  that  these  men  are  intelligent 
citizens — which  we  do  not ;  if  we  assume  that  they  con- 
scientiously believed  themselves  the  owners  and  in  rightful 
possession  of  their  farms — which  we  do  not ;  if  we  admit  that 
they  have  been  wronged  by  the  railroad  authorities — which 
we  do  not ;  if  they  had  been  robbed,  oppressed,  deceived, 
and  persecuted — still  they  were  wrong,  altogether  and  inex- 
cusably wrong,  in  the  attitude  they  have  taken.  This  land, 
like  all  other  land,  has  legal  title.  It  did  belong  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. It  now  belongs  to  them,  or  it  does  not.  The  as- 
certainment of  this  fact  is  a  legal  question,  to  be  determined 
by  the  courts.  They  were  in  possession,  and  peaceable  pos- 
session gave  to  them  the  presumption  of  title.  This  title  was 
tried  in  court,  where  they  had  their  day.  They  were  de- 
feated, and  the  courts  of  the  country  decided  that  they  must 
yield  possession  of  their  holdings.  To  resist  the  writ  of  the 
court  was  a  crime,  and  they  knew  it ;  they  did  resist,  and 
men  were  killed.  These  are  the  cold,  naked,  unsympathetic 
facts  of  this  case.  These  men  are  criminals,  and  deserve  to 
be  punished.  To  allow  them  to  violate  the  law  with  impu- 
nity is  to  destroy  the  law  ;  to  allow  them  to  resist  the  officers 
of  the  law  is  to  inaugurate  chaos  ;  to  allow  prejudice  against 
corporations,  or  sympathy  for  American  farmers,  to  control 
public  sentiment  in  a  case  like  this,  is  unwise,  and  leads  to 
dangerous  consequences.  These  Mussel  Slough  farmers  do 
not  own  the  land,  and  if,  in  defiance  of  law,  courts,  and  pro- 
cesses, they  can  retain  it,  then  they  have  inaugurated  a  suc- 
cessful rebellion  against  the  Government  of  the  United 
States;  then  they  have  accomplished  what  the  civil  war 
failed  to  accomplish  ;  then  they  have  succeeded  in  what  the 
revolting  counties  of  Ireland  are  endeavoring  to  achieve 
against  the  authority  of  the  Government  of  Great  Britain. 
Just  the  least  bit  of  serious  reflection  must  convince  these 
men,  and  their  associates  of  the  Land  League,  and  their 
neighbors  in  sympathy  with  them,  that  they  can  not  triumph 
over  the  law,  and  that  their  community  can  not  prosper  so 
long  as  this  armed  and  secret  insurrection  is  permitted  to 
exist  within  its  borders. 


From  the  consideration  of  this  question  our  mind  naturally 
reverts  to  that  of  the  Irish  complication  ;  the  more  naturally, 
because  the  English-Irish  question  is  almost  as  much  ours 
as  it  is  England's.  Our  government,  our  people,  our  laws, 
our  traditions,  our  lines  of  thought  and  our  modes  of  action, 
are  in  all  essential  particulars  the  same  in  America  as  in 
Great  Britain.  Our  courts,  jury  trials,  land  tenures,  social 
and  political  organization,  are  the  same  in  all  important  re- 
spects as  theirs.  Upon  their  military  organization  ours  is 
modeled,  and  their  military  force,  like  ours,  comes  in  to 
maintain  the  law  where  the  civil  power  finds  itself  unable  to 
enforce  its  decrees.  A  resistance  of  the  law  by  tenant  farm- 
ers in  Ireland,  or  Mussel  Slough  farmers  in  California,  brings 
up  the  same  question  in  both  countries.  That  question  is 
one  of  the  most  important  that  civilized  governments,  or 
governments  of  the  people,  organized  for  the  protection  of 
life  and  property,  can  be  called  upon  to  consider.  It  is  a 
question  of  life  or  death  to  the  Government.  If  Great  Brit- 
ain can  not  enforce  a  legal  contract  between  the  owner  of 
land  in  Ireland  and  the  man  who,  by  legal  instrument  in 
writing,  undertakes  to  become  the  tenant  of  that  owner  and 
the  occupant  of  that  land,  then  the  Government  of  Great 
Britain  no  longer  exists.  If  that  governmental  power  is  not 
able  to  force  the  tenant  either  to  pay  his  rent  or  to  surrender 
the  possession  of  the  land  to  the  owner,  then  the  Govern- 
ment of  Great  Britain — as  a  government — has  passed  into 
history.  This  conflict  now  going  on  between  the  people  of 
a  locality  in  Ireland  and  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  is 
interesting  to  us,  not  only  because  we  have  the  same  issues 


at  stake,  but  because  a  large  minority  of  our  citizens  are  of 
Irish  birth  or  Irish  sympathy.  These  people,  while  number- 
ing among  them  very  many  men  of  great  intelligence  and 
great  liberality  of  sentiment,  are  in  a  large  part  composed  of 
very  ignorant  and  very  bigoted  persons.  The  section  of  Ire- 
land that  is  in  revolt  against  the  law  is  that  part  where  the 
population  is  largely  Roman  Catholic.  It  is  the  part  of  Ire- 
land where  the  church  maintains  its  greatest  ascendancy, 
and,  curiously  enough,  it  happens  to  be  that  part  of  the 
island  where  the  greatest  bigotry  and  the  greatest  ignorance 
exist ;  the  part  most  noted  for  its  want  of  thrift,  and  where 
famines  most  often  occur  ;  the  part  where  insurrection, 
rebellion,  unrest,  and  political  agitation  seem  most  to  thrive  ; 
and — still  curiously — the  locality  from  whence  comes  most 
of  our  Irish  fellow-citizens,  and  all  of  the  most  undesirable 
part  of  them.  This  class  of  our  fellow-citizens,  as  a  rule, 
bring  with  them  a  profound  and  deep-seated  enmity  against 
the  Government  of  England.  One  of  the  elements  of  Irish- 
American  patriotism  is  hatred  to  England.  In  any  dispute, 
political  or  otherwise,  with  that  country,  and  in  any  war  we 
may  ever  contemplate  with  her,  this  sentiment  is  an  import- 
ant factor.  To  many  of  them,  and  especially  to  the  more 
ignorant  and  bigoted  part,  this  anti-English  sentiment  be- 
comes a  controlling  idea.  They  forget  they  are  American 
citizens;  they  forget,  or  at  least  they  do  not  consider, 
that  they  are  the  citizens  of  a  Republic  in  friendly  alli- 
ance with  the  English  Government.  Forgetting  this  fact, 
they  form  branch  Land  Leagues  in  America  and  in 
California.  Irish  demagogues  influence  the  passions,  and 
stir  up  the  resentments  of  the  Irish  people  against  the 
English;  they  raise  money  and  pass  resolutions  to  encourage 
Irish  rebels  to  resist  English  laws.  America  is  Ireland's 
best  milch  cow.  As  ants  milk  ants — a  curious  fact  in  nat- 
ural history — so  Irish  milk  Irish.  Whenever  there  is  a  church 
to  build,  or  an  English  province  to  invade,  or  an  insurrec- 
tion to  encourage,  or  an  exile  to  rescue,  or  a  demagogue  to 
support,  or  a  famine  to  feed,  or  an  agitation,  social,  political, 
or  religious,  to  foment  in  that  part  of  Ireland  now  in  insur- 
rection, our  American  Irish  are  driven  to  corral,  and  every- 
thing is  milked,  from  servant-maid  to  millionaire.  It  would 
almost  seem  as  though  these  appeals  were  sometimes  un- 
founded, and  our  sensibilities  sometimes  unnecessarily  stirred, 
especially  when  we  reflect  that  in  seasons  of  direst  distress 
Ireland  sends  breadstuffs  to  England  and  Peter's  pence  to 
Rome.  We  watch  this  struggle  with  great  interest,  and  only 
with  interest.  We  have  great  confidence  in  the  justice  and 
wisdom  of  the  English  Parliament,  and  in  the  sense  and 
moderation  of  the  English  people,  and  in  the  supremacy  of 
the  English  law,  and  in  the  power  and  strength  of  the  Eng- 
lish arm,  and  in  the  valor  and  courage  of  English  men  and 
English  soldiers.  When  the  law  is  exhausted,  and  the  courts 
have  endeavored  to  do  their  work  in  Ireland,  and  when  they 
shall  have  failed,  we  shall  see  this  Irish  insurrection,  like  all 
the  insurrections  that  have  preceded  it,  crushed,  stamped 
into  the  dust,  its  leaders  punished,  its  brave  and  honest- 
minded  and  enthusiastic  reformers  sent  to  prison  and  to  ex- 
ile. Its  cowards  and  demagogues  will  desert  the  ship  and 
swim  to  America,  and,  as  soon  as  eligible,  will  become  can- 
didates before  the  Democratic  party  for  office,  basing  their 
claims  upon  their  achievements  in  Ireland  against  the  Eng- 
lish Government.  And  with  shame  we  write  the  humiliat- 
ing confession,  that  the  Irishized  and  cowardly  Democracy 
will  respond  to  this  claim.  The  Sheriff  of  San  Francisco 
County,  an  Irish  Catholic,  with  sixty  Irish  Catholic  deputies, 
was  made  Sheriff  in  reward  for  his  personal  courage  and  en- 
terprise in  rescuing  Fenian  prisoners  from  an  English  penal 
colony. 

Let  it  not  be  inferred  from  this  writing  that  we  do  not 
sympathize  with  the  honest  farmers — if  there  be  any — of 
Mussel  Slough;  or  the  honest  tenants — if  there  be  such — 
among  the  oppressed  land-toilers  of  Ireland.  Sympathy  for 
laboring  men — honest,  law-abiding,  working  men  or  women 
— is  with  us  no  affectation.  It  is  genuine,  sincere,  heartfelt, 
and  honest.  The  man  who  goes  out  with  his  tin  dinner-pail 
to  six  days  of  daily  labor  ;  who,  on  a  Saturday  night,  brings 
home  the  result  of  his  toil  to  his  wife,  that  she  may  expend 
it  for  the  family,  in  bread  and  meat,  clothes  and  schooling  ; 
who,  on  Sunday,  goes  to  morning  mass,  or  mid-day  service, 
or  evening  prayer — this  man  we  regard  as  one  of  the  heroes 
in  the  grand  army  that  fights  the  battle  of  life.  The  toiling 
farmer,  who  lives  upon  his  own  land,  who  tills  his  own  acres, 
who  respects  the  law,  who  is  intelligent,  and  intelligently 
performs  his  duties  as  a  citizen  of  the  country,  is  the  very 
foundation  upon  which  is  reared  this  splendid  superstructure 
of  republican  government.  While  forth  is  last  class  we  have 
this  regard,  and  are  always  proud  to  boast  that  it  is  the  one 
from  which  we  sprung,  to  which  we  belong  ;  while  we  regard 
the  laborer  as  the  very  key-stone  of  the  arch  of  the  whole 
proud  fabric  of  intelligent,  free  self-government ;  yet,  for  the 
squatting,  land-grabbing,  turbulent  agitator,  and  for  the 
sand-lot  idler,  and  for  the  worthless  political  tramp,  we  have 
the  contempt  that  properly  belongs  to  ignorance,  insolence, 
and  cheek.  Among  sailors  there  is  a  class  known  as  M  sea- 
lawyers" — a  curious  mixture  of  intelligence  and  impudence, 
who  know  enough  to  get  the  crew  into  a  muss,  yet  not  enough 
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to  ^et  them  out  of  it.  So  we  have  never  known  of  a  combina- 
tion among  settlers,  or  land-leaguers,  or  squatters,  that  had 
not  some  smart,  pestilent,  cheeky,  half-educated  fellow,  with 
a  o-ift  of  gab  and  a  smattering  of  law,  too  proud  to  work, 
too  idle  to  beg,  and  too  cowardly  to  steal.  He  will  ring  him- 
self in  as  a  sort  of  adviser.  He  will  organize  honest  men, 
and  then  assess  them  for  legal  expenses,  or  for  money  to 
send  him  to  the  lobby  at  Sacramento  or  Washington,  as  their 
a^ent.  He  usually  sells  out  his  associates,  robs  and  betrays 
them,  and  always  involves  them  in  difficulties,  easy  to  avoid 
by  an  honest  recognition  of  the  rights  of  others  and  the  su- 
premacy of  the  law.  Sand-lot  agitation  always  presents  the 
same  feature.  There  is  at  the  top,  or  bottom,  or  sandwiched 
in  among  the  courses,  one  or  more  selfish,  scheming  vaga- 
bonds, who  keep  the  community  in  a  ferment  that  they  may 
profit  by  it.  It  is  the  same  in  politics.  Every  party  and 
party  wing  has  its  noisy,  blatant,  scheming  rogues.  It  is  so 
in  churches,  and  indeed  in  almost  all  organizations. 


This  Irish  business  presents  also  this  curious  phase,  one 
that  has  been  carefully  concealed,  but  which  is  being  un- 
covered. It  is,  to  a  large  extent,  a  religious  movement.  It 
will  not  surprise  us  if,  at  the  bottom  of  this  and  other  Irish 
agitations,  it  will  some  time  be  discovered  that  the  church 
and  policy  of  Rome  have  promoted  the  whole  thing.  We 
know,  of  course,  that  this  assertion  will  provoke  an  earnest 
disclaimer  on  the  part  of  all  good  Catholics,  and  be  made 
the  text  for  passionate  and  vulgar  abuse  on  the  part  of 
the  blackguards  of  the  church  press.  Nevertheless,  we  ven- 
ture to  suggest,  as  topics  of  reflection,  the  following  super- 
ficial facts:  This  insurrection  is  almost  exclusively  confined 
to  the  Catholic  counties  of  Ireland.  The  tenant-farmers  are, 
as  a  class,  nearly  all  Roman  Catholics.  They  are  largely 
influenced  and  controlled  by  the  clergy.  Many  of  the  clergy, 
and  some  of  the  bishops,  are  outspoken  and  prominent  lead- 
ers in  the  League.  We  recall  no  earnest  protest  on  the  part 
of  any  eminent  Catholic  priest  or  layman  in  opposition  to 
this  movement.  We  do  recall  the  communication  of 
certain  Irish  bishops  and  priests  to  Rome,  indicating  their 
sympathy  with  it.  We  do  not  understand  that  the  League 
agitation  has  made  any  advances  in  the  Protestant  counties. 
It  is  not  known  in  the  north  of  Ireland.  We  understand 
that  the  Protestant  tenant-farmers,  as  a  class,  are  in  opposi 
tion  to  the  movement ;  that  the  Orangemen,  as  a  class,  are 
opposed  to  it ;  that  the  Orange  lodges  are  organizing  for 
active  service,  if  necessary,  m  support  of  the  government  ; 
that  the  troops — now  nearly  forty  thousand  strong — sent  to 
Ireland,  are  Protestant  troops.  We  observe  here  in  San 
Francisco — which,  we  presume,  very  nearly  reflects  the  sen- 
timents of  the  same  classes  in  Ireland — that  all  Protestant 
Irishmen  are  opposed  to  the  League  ;  that  nearly  all  Catho- 
lic Irishmen  favor  it.  Our  Catholic  journals,  our  Demo- 
cratic Catholic  politicians,  and,  so  far  as  we  are  informed,  all 
the  Irish  Catholic  priests,  give  the  movement  either  their 
open  countenance  or  their  secret  approval.  To  make  Ire- 
land independent  of  Great  Britain,  and  restore  to  her  a 
government,  which  is  the  underlying  object  of  this  whole 
agitation,  is  to  construct  another  Catholic  power  in  Europe 
— one  whose  king  or  president,  parliament  or  congress, 
would  be  Catholic.  It  would  give  to  the  church  the  educa- 
tion of  the  youth  of  Ireland.  It  would  be  a  step  in  ad- 
vance along  that  pathway  over  which,  for  fifteen  hundred 
years,  the  Church  of  Rome  has  steadily  plodded.  Civil 
power,  educational  dominion,  and  supremacy  over  the 
earth — these  are  its  ambitious  aims,  for  which  it  ever  toils, 
and  over  which  it  never  sleeps. 


politics.  They  are  uncomfortable  and  unpleasant.  We 
have  no  need  of  immigration  at  all.  We  have  fifty  millions 
of  people,  and  we  are  growing  fast  enough.  We  think  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  dangerous  to  our  form  of  govern- 
ment. The  Irish  immigration  that  comes  is  mostly  ignorant 
and  bigoted,  and  is  a  too  ready  and  willing  instrument  of 
church  authority.  If  the  church  has  designs  upon  our  civil 
government,  or  upon  our  common  schools,  it  can  easily  ac- 
complish results  through  an  ignorant  and  foreign  immigra- 
tion. Hence  we  say,  check  it ;  stop  it ;  modify  the  immigra- 
tion laws  ;  repeal  the  naturalization  laws.  Thus  America 
will  no  longer  continue  to  be  the  asylum  of  foreign  ignor- 
ance, pauperism,  and  crime. 


And  next  to  this  brood  of  ills  growing  out  of  foreign  im- 
migration comes  the  Mormon  question — not  so  dangerous  as 
the  incoming  of  political  agitators,  but  twice  as  nasty.  We 
can  not  charge  the  origin  of  this  scandalous  parody  of  an 
altogether  disgusting  religion  upon  any  nation  but  our  own. 
This  filthy  bird  was  hatched  in  our  own  nest.  It  is  Ameri- 
can. New  York  and  Ohio  are  responsible  for  its  birthplace. 
This  religion — always  contemptible— never  became  criminal 
until  its  ranks  were  largely  swelled  by  foreign  immigrants. 
The  stream  never  became  turbid  until  fed  by  the  streamlets 
of  immigration  that  came  pouring  in  from  European  lands. 
Wales  and  Cornwall,  Scotland  and  the  Scandinavian  coun- 
tries— all  Protestant— sent  the  more  ignorant  and  degraded 
of  their  people  to  form  a  harlots'  paradise  in  the  heart  of 
our  country;  to  form  a  community  which,  under  pretense  of 
religious  faith,  should  establish  a  social  custom  which  all  re- 
spectable American  people  consider  immoral  and  indecent. 
A  many-wived  priest  of  this  unclean  faith  sits  in  our  National 
Congress,  and  invokes,  for  the  protection  of  his  guilty  prac- 
tice of  concubinage,  that  provision  of  our  organic  law  which 
guarantees  freedom  of  conscience  and  liberty  of  religious 
opinion.  In  the  support  of  this  guilty  practice,  local  legis- 
lation and  trial  by  jury  are  altogether  prostituted.  Congress 
— now  for  twenty  years  under  the  control  of  the  Republican 
party — can  find  for  this  ill  no  remedy.  Apostles  of  the  Mor- 
mon faith  are  in  foreign  lands,  preaching  the  inducements  to 
emigration,  and  as  yet  the  Republican  party  can  not  arrest 
the  incoming  stream.  The  twin  relic  of  barbarism  still  flour- 
ishes, and  flourishes  by  the  indifference  of  a  party  that  claims 
to  embody  the  intelligence  and  the  morals  of  the  country. 
If  the  principles  advocated  by  the  Argonaut  could  be  inau- 
gurated by  the  passage  of  laws  governing  immigration  and 
naturalization,  there  would  be  no  increase  of  Mormon  immi- 
grants, and  none  other  than  a  natural  growth  of  the  Mor- 
mon vote. 


It  becomes  us  Americans  to  watch  with  great  care  these 
movements  in  other  lands,  especially  in  those  countries  from 
whom  we  are  most  largely  drawing  our  immigration.  We 
have  a  right  to  be  anxious  observers  of  the  affairs  of  other 
countries,  because  we  know  that  the  influences  there  existing 
are  likely  in  the  future  to  exist  in  ours.  We  must  guard  our 
state  from  any  connection  with  any  church  ;  we  must  guard 
our  schools  from  any  sectarian  influence ;  we  must  fight 
against  all  this  tendency  to  agrarianism  and  communism. 
It  is  the  natural  outgrowth  of  governmental  oppression  and 
class  struggles  in  other  lands.  It  may  be  suppressed  by 
strong  military  governments.  In  a  free  republic,  if  allowed 
to  run  wild,  it  will  in  a  brief  time  destroy  the  government. 
We  need  not  prophesy  what  will  be  in  the  future ;  we  need 
only  regard  the  present.  We  know,  of  course,  that  these 
men,  who  are  agitators  and  disturbers  in  other  lands,  will  be 
agitators  and  disturbers  here.  We  know  that  this  class  of 
foreigners  continually  produces  agitation  now.  We  know 
and,  knowing,  must  be  indulged  in  directly  saying — that  our 
present  Irish-Catholic  immigration  has  been  the  cause,  and  is 
the  constantly  continuing  cause,  of  our  greatest  social  and 
political  evils.  We  can  not  get  rid  of  it ;  we  would  not  try. 
These  people  are  legally  here,  and  we  must  make  the  best  of 
them  ;  but  we  have  a  right  to  endeavor  to  enlighten  them, 
and  reform  them,  and  improve  them.  We  have  a  clear  and 
unmistakable  right  to  say  we  want  no  more  of  them  ;  that 
'  is,  we  want  ho  more  ignorant  and  bigoted  Roman  Catholic 
Irish.  We  don't  like  them.  We  do  not  think  they  make 
good  citizens.     They  are  meddlesome  and  obtrusive  in  our 


Nothing  affords  us  more  sincere  gratification  than  to  print 
the  honest  and  courteous  criticism  of  the  individuals  or 
classes  who  think  themselves  misrepresented  or  unfairly 
treated  in  the  Argonaut.  Akin  to  this  is  the  pleasure  of 
reading  the  brutal  and  vulgar  personal  abuse  that  is  poured 
out  upon  us  in  the  religious  class  journals.  When,  as  a  boy, 
we  ran  the  tine  of  a  pitchfork  though  a  poisonous  snake,  or 
cut  him  in  two  with  a  hoe,  it  afforded  us  great  pleasure  to 
see  him  writhe.  So,  when  we  assault  the  low  and  vulgar, 
the  ignorant  and  mentally  debased,  how  can  we  know  that 
our  writings  are  having  the  desired  effect  and  making  an 
impression,  unless  the  things  squirm  ?  We  do  not  know 
the  author  of  the  following  communication,  and  we  do 
not  care  to  know.  We  believe  he  is  a  gentleman  ;  we 
believe  he  is  a  good  Catholic.  All  that  he  or  any  one 
can  say  of  the  spiritual  graces,  the  accomplishments, 
and  the  virtues  of  Bishop  Alemany,  we  shall  not  chal- 
lenge. During  the  Kearney  difficulties,  and  when  the 
community  felt  the  danger  from  a  probable  uprising  of  its 
criminal  elements,  we  remember  the  good  service  rendered 
by  the  Archbishop  and  others  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  and 
were  not  sparing  of  our  compliments  in  that  direction  at 
that  time.  We  have  no  personal  feeling  against  any  priest 
or  layman  of  the  Roman  Church.  We  may  overestimate 
the  activity  of  the  Church  in  its  interference  with  our  political 
affairs.  Wre  may  be  misinformed  of  its  designs  in  reference 
to  our  common  schools.  These  are  the  things  concerning 
which  we  are  concerning  ourself.  We  may  err  in  attribut- 
ing to  the  church  any  intention  to  exalt  itself  at  the  expense 
of  Republican  government.  We  are  discussing  the  church 
solely  with  reference  to  its  political  and  civil  administration. 
We  write  complainingly  of  priests  and  members  only  in  that 
relation.  We  question  no  dogma  ;  we  criticise  no  formula 
of  worship,  or  faith,  or  creed,  or  discipline.  Distinctly — 
over  and  over  and  over  again — we  have  disavowed  our  inten- 
tion to  enter  this  field  of  argument.  The  other,  the  political 
question,  the  school  question,  the  relation  of  the  low  and 
ignorant  Irish  to  the  Democratic  party,  we  will  discuss  in 
spite  of  the  misinterpretation  of  the  ignorant  and  vulgar,  or 
the  misconception  and  misrepresentation  of  the  better  class. 
We  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  anything  in  the  Argo- 
naut about  the  Marquis  Oliver  or  the  Marquis  Murphy. 
We  have  respect  for  these  gentlemen.  They  have  been  co- 
temporary  with  us,  one  as  a  paint  and  oil  merchant,  the 
other  in  the  dry-goods  line.  They  are  rich,  and,  because  rich, 
respectable.  One  gives  a  silver  brick  to  Pope  Pius  IX., 
and  is  made  a  marquis — "  Count  of  the  Holy  Ghost."     The 


other  gives  a  pair  of  embroidered  slippers  to  Pope  Leo 
XIII.,  and  he  is  made  a  marquis.  In  their  native  Ireland  it 
is  a  big  thing  to  be  a  marquis,  but  with  our  Yankee  birth  and 
American  notions,  and  our  reading  of  the  Constitution,  and 
our  interpretation  of  the  spirit  of  the  American  law,  we 
would  as  soon  be  called  Lord  Tom  Noddy,  or  Duke  of  the 
Moon,  as  be  a  Count  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve Christ  ever  made  a  marquis,  nor  do  we  remember  that 
any  of  the  apostles  were  ever  adorned  with  a  title.  We  do 
not  think  the  Pope  any  better  than  Christ,  nor  Messrs. 
Oliver  and  Murphy  any  better  than  any  one  of  the  apostles, 
except  Judas,  so  we  must  be  excused  if  we  should  happen  to 
make  just  the  least  bit  of  good-natured  fun  over  our  Irish 
shopkeepers,  who  have  been  turned  into  marquises  by  his 
holiness  the  Pope,  or,  as  we  have  been  educated  to  consider 
him,  the  Bishop  of  Rome.  Some  little  allowance  must  be 
made  by  our  good  Catholic  neighbors  even  for  our  preju- 
dices. They  must  remember  that  we  have  been  educated  in  a 
different  belief  from  theirs,  and  they  must  be  tolerant 
enough  to  recognize  the  fact  that  it  is  just  possible  that  we 
may  be  honest  in  questioning  some  things  they  believe,  and 
not  altogether  wicked  in  laughing  at  some  they  hold  sacred  ; 

Editors  Argonaut  :  Observing  that  you  have,  upon  more  than  one 
occasion,  permitted  friendly  readers,  disagreeing  with  you  in  certain  of 
your  criticisms,  to  venture  an  expression  of  their  dissent,  I  dare  say  you 
will  not  find  fault  with  the  writer  if  he  ventures  a  word  of  protest  as  to 
particulars,  without  presuming  to  challenge  your  uprightness.  Indeed, 
in  regard  to  this  last  item,  nobody  familiar  with  the  career  of  the  senior 
editor  of  your  paper,  unbiased  by  personal  ill  will,  would  or  could  pre- 
fer a  challenge.  Without  more  ado,  except  to  say  that  I  read  every 
issue  of  your  sprightly  paper — excepting  for  only  a  brief  space,  when 
smarting  under  some  strictures  which  I  thought  too  severe  upon  my 
kind — let  me  try  to  correct  certain  errors  into  which  you  have  fallen. 
You  have  been  from  the  first  a  strong  chastiser  of  the  Catholic  hierarchy 
and  clergy  for  their  interference  in  the  politics  of  this  country,  more 
particularly  of  the  inconsiderable  portion  of  it  comprehended  within 
the  limits  of  San  Francisco,  and  you  have  had  some  strong  remarks 
about  Marquis  Murphy,  and  so  on.  You  are  a  lawyer  and  a  scholar — a 
classicist,  I  should  judge  from  your  writings,  and  you  understand  the 
significance  of  the  injunction,  audi  altera  parte.  Will  you,  then,  just 
let  me  say  one  or  two  words  upon  the  other  side?  First  and  foremost, 
I  fear  you  were  imposed  upon  in  the  matter  of  the  Syllabus,  as  your 
quotations  do  not  accord  with  the  original,  and  there  is  really  nothing 
in  the  entire  document  susceptible  of  construction  contrary'  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  My  judgment  is  that  the  truly  good 
Catholic  ought  to  make  the  very  best  kind  of  a  citizen.  My  knowledge 
is  that  there  are  not  within  the  circumference  of  America's  broad  do- 
main two  more  truly  loyal  and  patriotic  citizens  and  natural-born  Amer- 
ican gentlemen,  albeit  Irish  in  ancestry,  than  the  Marquis  Murphy  and 
the  Marquis  Oliver.  Old  and  honorored  Californians,  pioneers  of  Cal- 
ifornia, is  their  acceptation  of  a  high  honorary  dignity  from  a  most 
worthy  Pontiff,  the  token  of  their  moral  worth  and  civic  virtue,  to  be 
taken  against  them?  You  surely  have  nothing  personal  against  them 
to  justify  aspersion. 

One  word  more,  if  you  do  not  weary.  Let  me  urge,  in  behalf  of  the 
Archbishop  of  San  Francisco,  that  he  is,  as  should  be  well  known,  a 
man  of  the  most  exemplary  character,  even  for  an  office  of  so  great  ex- 
altation. Whatever  may  be  said  of  others,  the  most  reverend  Joseph 
Sadoc  Alemany  is  a  man  who  does  honor  to  the  church.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  think  him  rich,  or  grasping  for  power  or  pelf.  The  very"  vows  that 
he  assumed  on  entering  the  service  of  the  sanctuary  forbid  him  to  desire 
or  seek  wealth  ;  and  it  is  a  fact  that  he  possesses  in  his  own  right  not  a 
penny,  not  a  maravedi!  Nor  does  he  meddle  in  politics.  It  is  foreign 
to  his  vocation,  and  if  any  of  his  subordinates  do,  it  is  in  distinct  defi- 
ance of  his  dominion,  subjecting  themselves  to  penalty.  He  is  trustee 
of  a  great  trust,  and  well  he  executes  it.  He  is  a  good  man,  a  great 
theologian,  moralist,  and  lawyer.  Modest  and  unassuming,  he  tramps 
through  the  streets  in  sandal  shoon,  knowing  no  luxury,  ascetic,  yet 
charitable.  His  mind  is  engaged  in  his  holy  pursuit ;  he  deserves  noth- 
ing but  esteem  and  veneration.  If  he  counseled  his  flock  against  fol- 
lowing the  evil  counsels  of  Kearney,  he  did  only  his  duty  as  their  cus- 
tosjidei  et  mores  ;  if  he  suggested  opposition  to  the  new  charter,  he  did 
right  to  conserve  the  property  which  he  holds  in  sacred  trust. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  distinguished  divine  may  be  said  of  his  clergy 
generally.  With  few  exceptions,  they  do  not  concern  themselves  with 
politics.  There  are,  no  doubt,  here  and  there,  some  who  forget  their 
calling,  but  they  are  few.  It  is  impossible  to  entirely  eliminate  human 
nature  from  the  priestly  office.  Paul  had  his  thorn  in  the  flesh  ;  per- 
haps you  are  yourself  afflicted  occasionally  in  like  manner.  So  in  the 
Catholic  Church,  there  is  sometimes  to  be  found  a  friar's  flock  enduring 
a  fraud  ;  but  in  no  manner  can  this  be  said  of  the  accomplished  gentle- 
man who  stands  at  the  head  of  the  hierarchy  upon  the  Pacific  slope.  I 
do  not  know  whether  he  reads  your  paper  or  not.  Possibly  the  impres- 
sion has  been  conveyed  to  him  that  it  is  a  savage  spoliator  of  his  eccle- 
siastical character.  But  there  are  many  who  admire  his  character  who 
do  read  it,  and  who  have  been  pained  by  its  reflections ;  and  at  the  same 
time  who  consider  these  reflections  proceed  from  misapprehension 
rather  than  from  malice.  Among  them  allow  the  writer  of  this  commu- 
nication to  subscribe  himself  An  American  Catholic 

San  Francisco,  December  27.  18B0. 


"Grant  refuses  to  speak  to  Senator  Blaine."  "When 
"General  Grant  visited  the  Senate,  Senator  Blaine  was  the 
"  only  one  who  did  not  advance  to  welcome  him."  "  General 
"  Grant  feels  aggrieved  at  the  conduct  of  Senator  Blaine  and 
"  his  friends  at  the  Chicago  Convention,  and  has  suspended 
"social  relations  with  him."  We  are  very  much  afraid  that 
this,  our  golden  idol  of  the  radiant  face,  has  feet  of  clay.  The 
preceding  extracts  from  the  Eastern  press  would  indicate 
that  General  Grant  is  not  exempt  from  some  of  the  human 
passions  and  weaknesses  that  afflict  humbler  mortals.  Our 
sympathies  are  with  the  Senator  from  Maine.  We  reflect 
that  California  and  her  sister  States  and  Territories  of  the 
Pacific  cast  their  votes  for  Blaine  for  President,  and  not  for 
Grant,  and  hence  this  seems  in  part  our  quarrel.  We  feel 
exceedingly  friendly  to  General  Grant,  but  not  friendly 
enough  to  justify  him  for  snubbing  Blaine  because  he  as- 
pired to  be  President. 

We  understand  that  there  are  two  candidates  for  speaker 
of  the  Assembly.  One  is  Mr.  William  H.  Parks,  of  Yuba, 
and  the  other  Mr.  Charles  Felton,  of  San  Mateo.  We  have 
known  each  of  these  gentlemen  for  long  years,  both  in  pri- 
vate life  and  public  station.  So  far  as  qualification  goes,  fa- 
miliarity with  legislative  duties,  and  experience,  we  think 
no  one  would  make  a  better  speaker  than  Mr.  Parks;  but  if 
we  were  in  the  Assembly  we  would  vote  for  Mr.  Felton.  If 
any  member  is  curious  enough  to  desire  to  know  the  reason, 
let  him  ask  Mr.  Parks. 


THE   ARGONAUT, 


LAODICEANISM. 


There  are  various  ways  of  getting  through  this  world  : 
Said  Charles  Lamb  one  day,  blinking  his  hazel  eye  :  "You 
must  either  lend  or  you  must  borrow,"  and  Corporal  Bunt- 
ing, complacent  in  the  comforts  of  the  Grassdale  inn,  enun- 
ciated the  apothegm :  "Ah,  you  see,  sir,  there  be  two  ways 
of  living — one  to  cheat,  one  to  be  cheated." 

But  one  of  the  most  ingenious  classifications  yet  made  of 
our  knowledge  on  this  vital  distinction  is  in  a  play  formerly 
in  the  ?epertoire  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  theatrical  combination, 
entitled  "  Lemons,"  wherein  an  aristocratic  dame,  Mrs.  Eliz- 
abeth Victoria  Stark,  who  is  given  to  moral  reflections  and 
casuistry,  gives  utterance  to  these  words :  "  We  are  all '  lem- 
ons'  or  'lemon-squeezers,'  either  passive  or  active." 

Yet  this  is  not  comprehensive  enough.  When  we  think  of 
the  callous  people  of  the  world,  of  those  grown  cold  to  the 
chaste  sentiments  of  life,  and  the  philosophic  dilettanti;  of 
the  Grandcourts,  the  Crawleys  of  Curzon  Street,  London ; 
Lord  Steyne,  the  Duchess  of  Stilton,  the  Earl  of  Southdown, 
and  others  who  attend  their  entertainments  ;  then,  as  a. 
sample  of  the  dilettanti,  of  the  idling  Jacques,  we  find  it 
difficult  to  cover  their  cases  with  any  of  the  above  aphor- 
isms— Charles  Lamb's,  the  doughty  corporal's,  or  the  worthy 
Mrs.  Stark's. 

It  is  possible  that  another  aphorism  of  this  class  can  be 
discovered  which  would  be  more  suitable;  and,  in  such  an 
emergency,  it  would  always  be  well  to  .recur  to  our  old  friend 
Dogberry,  who  is  never  at  a  loss  for  a  reason  or  a  sentiment. 
Sure  enough,  we  find  him  intimating  to  Leontes  that  there 
be  men  who  think, and  men  who  do  not  think — "Those  who 
think,  and  those  who  do  not  think."  This  adage  is  worthy 
of  the  other  aphorisms. 

Now,  to  which  of  these  does  the  callous  man,  whom  dis- 
appointment and  suffering  have  made  cold,  belong — to  those 
who  think,  or  those  who  do  not  ? 

Every  mother's  son  of  us  believes  himself  to  be  possessed 
of  originality — the  faculty  or  gift  of  conceiving  and  incubat- 
ing, within  his  own  inner  consciousness,  thoughts  that  are 
both  wise  and  potent,  of  realizing  the  epitaph  inscribed  on 
the  tomb  of  Charles,  the  constable  of  Bourbon: 

Charlemagne  the  chivalrous  out  of  something  made  a  great  deal  ; 
Alexander  the  Great  out  of  a  little  made  something;  but  Charles  the 
Duke  of  Bourbon,  who  reposes  here,  made  more  than  all  of  them  out 
of  nothing. 

Yet  how  few  realize  the  dream  of  originality,  and  thence 
pass  into  the  oneirocritical  state  of  passivity  indicated  in 
Mrs.  Stark's  aphorism — becoming  lemons  to  be  squeezed  by 
amplectant  forceps. 

Yet  if  we  can  not  think,  there  is  another  plane  of  intellect- 
ual action  in  which  our  faculties  may  find  exercise  ;  if  we 
can  not  evolve  thoughts  from  our  minds,  we  can  busy  our- 
selves in  bespattering  the  thoughts  of  others.  We  can 
doubt ;  say  nay  !  nay !  to  the  intellectual  structures  reared 
by  strong  minds,  and,  iconoclast-like,  overturn  them  with 
our  chilling  dissents. 

If  we  are  too  indolent  to  investigate,  yet  we  can  dissent  to 
the  thoughts  which  others  have  developed.  And  this  is 
about  the  measure  of  some  people's  intellectuality.  It  is  a 
lower  plane  of  mental  action  than  the  origination  of  thoughts; 
yet  many  of  us  who  feel  our  inability  to  do  this  generative 
work,  plume  our  feathers  with  a  great  show  of  genius,  when 
we  gainsay  what  another  has  reasoned  out. 

Hobbs,  Spinoza,  Lords  Amberly  and  Edward  Herbert, 
Jeremy  Bentham,  Tyndal  will  be  respected  for  the  thoughts 
which  they  have  evolved  from  nature,  and  built  into  a  system 
which,  to  say  the  least,  is  learned  and  vigorous.  But  Robert 
G.  Ingersoll  and  his  followers  stand  in  a  different  category  ; 
their  business  is  merely  iconoclast ;  to  doubt  what  others 
have  said,  and  overturn  beliefs  which  they  do  not  pretend 
to  understand,  and  for  which  they  do  not  intend  to  substi- 
tute anything.  They  seek  to  weaken  men's  faith  in  formu- 
las which  have  stood  the  lest  of  time,  been  comforting  to 
men,  and  to  leave  them  weak  and  helpless  without  any  sus- 
taining power  in  their  trials — and  why  ?  Merely  to  give  play 
to  their  fancies,  and  to  an  intellectual  vigor  which,  neglecting 
to  investigate  the  truth  of  what  they  strive  to  upset,  finds 
employment  in  the  easier  plan  of  overturning  it. 

But  other  energies  within  us  demand  development  beside 
the  mental  capacity;  if  we  do  not  develop  that,  there  are 
left  physical  abilities  and  passions  which  we  may  exercise. 
If  one  can  not  be  an  orator,  he  may  be  an  athlete  ;  if  not  a 
writer,  a  roue*.  Thus  disappointment  blasts  our  hopes  and 
impairs  our  energies.  Many  become  sybarites,  revelers  at 
the  shrine  of  either  Euterpe  or  Bacchus,  in  order  to  give  life 
to  such  of  their  energies  as  disappointment  and  loss  have 
not  made  morbose  ;  connect  themselves  with  the  renowned 
firm  of  Grapnell  &  Co.,  of  whom  George  Eliot  writes,  regu- 
lar Ephesians,  and  seek  in  revel  the  consolation  they  have 
failed  to  find  elsewhere. 

But  is  that  wise?  Are  they  right  to  seek  rest  with  sybar- 
ites? Have  not  Grapnell  &  Co.  metamorphosed  many  a 
vigorous  man  into  the  degenerated  human  being  foreseen  by 
Buffon  ?  Have  they  not  turned  many  a  Leatherstocking  into 
an  insouciant  Rip  Van  Winkle,  or  an  enduring  Christian  into 
a  weak  Childe  Harold? 

Chesterfield  Turveydrop,  with  that  firm,  would  forget 
his  cunning,  and  become  as  nervous  under  social  restraints 
as  Alceste  himself ;  a  taciturn  Tom  Pipes  as  loquacious  as 
Mark  Tapley ;  Will  Wizard  would  become  a  Thornhill ; 
Gwendolen  Harleth,  a  soubrette  like  Nana  ;  and  Joan  of 
Arc,  a  Fanny  Elssler,  pirouetting  in  tarleton  skirts  like  that 
coryphe*e ;  jane  Eyre,  a  Celine  Verens ;  Rochester,  a 
Falkland  ;  Pauline  Deschappelles,  a  wanton,  a  golden  fly  of 
Lyons  ;  Claude  Melnotte,a  Beauseant ;  Sir  Artegal  of  Talus, 
a  Don  Quixote  ;  a  Henry  Clay,  a  Bardwell  Slote  ;  Teufels- 
drockh,  a  Munchausen  ;  Goldsmith's  Geleyn  of  Audenarde, 
faithful  to  his  God  and  religion  ;  the  Alciphron  of  Bishop 
Berkeley,  a  free-thinking  philosopher. 

Such  is  the  magic  of  Grapnell  &  Co.  Then  why  is  the 
pantheon  which  they  erect  to  their  false  gods  — Euterpe, 
Bacchus,  Gambrinus,  Astrea,  sitting  therein  in  grim  state  like 
Chinese  Joshes— so  full  of  votaries  ?  It  is  because  the  firm 
have  unveiled  the  shield  of  Rogero  before  these  worshipers, 
and  blinded  them.     Thus  they  dance  to  their  death. 

But  some,  of  our  knowledge,,  get  surfeited  with  unlawful 

pleasures  now  grown  stale,  and  withdraw  from  the  Grapnell 

con,  wasted  and  blast.     They  are  disappointed;  the 


rest  they  have  sought  *has  eluded  them  like  a  will-o'-the-wisp, 
and  all  with  them  is  bitterness  and  vexation  of  spirit. 

Surely,  think  they,  we  have  pinned  our  faith  to  false  gods, 
for  they  have  tempted  us  on  and  on,  without  blessing  us  once 
with  a  single  enduring  return  for  our  devotion.  Like  the 
apple  of  Sodom,  all  has  turned  to  ashes  on  the  tasting.  They 
are  again  adrift  without  rudder  or  compass,  floating  idly  in 
tne  wind.     Surely  there  is  some  refuge. 

The  associates  of  Grapnell  &  Co.  had  been  skeptical  be- 
fore, and  at  rare  intervals  only  recalled  the  early  teachings 
of  pious  parents,  but  in  their  humiliation  now,  the  voice  of 
the  old  tutelary  spirit  which  had  accompanied  them  from 
childhood,  and  in  their  infatuation  vainly  striven  for  a  hear- 
ing, speaks  as  the  dear  old  mother  once  did  :  "Come  unto 
me  all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy  ladened,  and  I  will  give 
you  rest." 

Yes,  they  can  anchor  to  that.  It  is  the  yearning  of  the 
soul  after  its  affinity  when  our  thoughts  strive  to  attain  a 
higher  level ;  and  if  we  permit  skepticisms  to  chill  the  yearn- 
ing with  its  materialistic  suggestions,  we  will  always  move 
in  a  lower  plane  of  thought.  We  will  do  God  no  honor,  and 
He  will  never  promote  us  above  our  level  with  His  gra- 
cious benison.  So,  if  we  would  not  be  Laodiceans,  we  must 
summarily  break  with  Grapnell  &  Co.,  and  restore  our  allegi- 
ance to  things  more  in  apposition  to  God  than  the  pleasures 
of  Euterpe,  the  intemperance  of  Bacchus,  or  the  incontinence 
of  Astrea.  And  the  grace  of  God  will  be  upon  us  for  the 
sacrifice.  T. 

San  Francisco,  December,  1880. 


The  travels  of  Jules  Verne  seem  to  have  consisted  in  noth- 
ing much  more  distant  than  cruises  up  and  down  the  French 
coast  in  a  sort  of  small  yacht — explorations  evidently  insuffi- 
cient to  account  for  his  knowledge  of  the  African  wilds,  Rus- 
sia, Asia  and  Norway,  the  inner  regions  of  our  planet,  and 
the  absolute  centre  of  the  North  Pole.  But  Verne  has 
always  been  a  great  reader  of  books  on  exploration ;  being 
gifted,  moreover,  with  unusual  intuition,  a  vigorous  imagina- 
tion, and  a  strong,  lively  memory,  he  has  filled  his  mind  with 
pictures  of  most  places  in  this  world.  Regarding  the  exact- 
itude of  Verne's  acquaintanceship  with  places  he  has  never 
seen,  there  is  an  anecdote  which  may  be  found  amusing. 
Verne  was  introduced  one  afternoon,  in  a  Parisian  cafe,  to  an 
Italian,  and  at  once  fell  to  exchanging  impressions  with  the 
latter  upon  Naples,  Milan,  Florence,  and  Rome.  "  Is  the 
little  cobbler  still  established  at  such  a  number  of  such  a 
street?"  asked  Verne  ;  "and  is  there  still  the  same  jeweler 
on  the  corner  of  such  a  square?"  The  Italian  imparted  the 
latest  news  concerning  those  important  characters  with  all 
the  pleasure  one  feels  in  entering  into  the  familiar  little  de- 
tails of  a  life  one  has  very  long  led  and  left  to  come  into  a 
new  one,  where  at  first  there  are  no  such  home-like  land- 
marks. "But,"  he  remarked  at  last,  "you  must  have  lived 
in  Rome  for  many  years?"  "  I  was  never  there  in  my  life," 
answered  Verne;  "never  even  in  Italy."  "Ah,"  said  the 
skeptical  foreigner,  with  the  full  accent  of  Italy,  "  Moojzoo 
Verne,  vis  etes  oune  blagoure!"  Verne  is  an  instance  that 
the  second-hand  knowledge  of  some  men  is  more  valuable 
than  the  personal  experience  of  many  others. 


Once  several  art  students  in  Rome  (says  a  writer  in  Lip- 
pincott)  agreed  among  themselves  to  give,  each  one,  pictured 
expression  to  his  own  idea  of  "  Rest."  One  of  the  party 
was  German,  one  American,  one  Italian,  two  French.  The 
German  brought  to  the  rendezvous  the  painting  of  a  fat 
monk  asleep  over  the  remains  of  a  copious  dejeuner,  with  an 
emptied  glass  in  his  lax  grasp,  and  a  background  of  molten- 
silvery  sea  seen  through  the  wide  window.  The  American's 
was  a  sultry  noontide,  with  cloudless  skies  and  an  atmos- 
phere that  seemed  to  wimple  with  golden  and  caressing  heat 
around  slumberous  cattle,  standing  breast-deep  in  a  limpid 
stream.  The  Italian's  was  an  ugly  but  very  chic  young  lady, 
reclining  amid  a  chaos  of  laces  and  brilliant-hued  flounces 
in  a  large  fan  teteit  after  her  return  from  a  ball.  One  of  the 
Frenchmen  represented  two  naked  ruffians  dead  in  each 
other's  clutch,  with  looks  of  hellish  rage  scarcely  yet 
settled  into  the  stony  calm  of  death,  each  with  gaping 
wounds,  around  which  stood  stagnant  crimson  pools,  painted, 
with  such  a  concentration  of  technical  effect  upon  their  pur- 
ple passionateness  as  showed  how  the  painter  had  delighted 
in  them.  The  other  Frenchman's  was  a  dark,  damp,  grew- 
some  crypt,  where  murdered  men  had  found  "rest"  only 
when  rats  had  gnawed  their  skulls  white. 


Madame  Modjeska,  who,  in  London,  has  been  wise  enough 
to  drop  the  title  of  countess,  owes  something  of  the  great 
success  she  has  achieved  there  to  the  active  zeal  of  Lord 
Ronald  Gower,  who,  some  two  seasons  ago,  was  presented 
to  her,  and  several  times  enjoyed  her  graceful  hospitalities 
at  the  Clarendon  Hotel,  New  York.  Lord  Ronald  was  much 
struck  with  Modjeska's  resemblance  in  figure  and  "  Grecian 
urn"  school  of  head  to  the  pictures  and  statues  of  Marie 
Antoinette,  and,  being  the  best  amateur  sculptor  in  England, 
carved  with  very  cunning  hand  a  statuette  of  the  Modjeska. 
Fortunately,  Lord  Ronald  happens  to  be  the  brother  of  the 
Duke  of  Sutherland  and  of  three  duchesses — Argyll,  Lein- 
ster,  and  Westminster — and  related  to  all  manner  of  lesser 
nobilities;  so,  when  Madame  Modjeska  found  herself  in 
London  unable  to  find  an  artistic  dwelling,  Lord  Ronald 
procured  her  an  opening  at  the  Court  Theatre,  crowded  the 
house  with  an  aristocratic  audience  the  first  night,  and  gave 
her  opportunity  for  the  triumph  she  has  won  by  artistic  right. 


A  shirt  collar  and  a  pair  of  spurs  made  the  sufficiently 
very  full  dress  of  that  famous  Georgia  major  of  whom  tradi- 
dition  tells  us.  And  we  believe  it  was  on  the  Malabar 
Islands  that,  as  an  early  voyager  records,  the  simple  and 
tasteful  feminine  toilet  consisted  on  ordinary  days  of  one 
garter,  and  on  festal  occasions  of  two.  But  even  these  un- 
pretending costumes  are  surpassed  by  the  extremely  uncon- 
ventional rig  of  a  Japanese  gentleman  whom  Miss  Isabella 
Bird  encountered," while  making  her  "Unbeaten  Tracks  in 
Japan,"  "lying  on  his  chest  on  the  veranda,  raised  on  his 
elbows,  intently  reading  a  book,  and  clothed  only  in  a  pair 
of  spectacles."  That  may  be  regarded  as  perhaps  the  ulti- 
mate economy  of  clothes. 


ABOUT    THE    WOMEN. 


Oleomargarine  is  said  to  be  "splendid  for  bangs." 

A  New  York  girl  is  to  have  a  pair  of  diamond  earrings 
when  she  can  prepare  a  dinner  to  her  father's  satisfaction. 

Two  Boston  girls  recently  made  a  wager  as  to  which 
could  dress  the  quickest.     The  winner's  time  was  3:15:42. 

Grace — "  I  am  going  to  see  Clara  to-day.  Have  you  any 
message?"  Charlotte — "I  wonder  how  you  can  visit  that 
dreadful  girl.     Give  her  my  love." 

Female  telegraph  operators  do  not  like  to  receive  press 
reports.  Such  matters  have  to  be  written  on  manifold,  and 
the  sex  never  did  care  for  man — if  old. 

Emma  Abbott  tells  a  St.  Louis  reporter  that  the  stage 
kiss  is  a  "cold,  dim,  pale,  phantom— unsatisfactory,  elusive, 
and  empty."     Miss  Abbott  should  get  a  new  tenor  at  once. 

A  young  lady,  married  in  Philadelphia  the  other  day,  re- 
fused to  have  any  bridesmaids  who  had  not  diamonds  of 
their  own  (rings  and  earrings  not  counted)  to  wear  at  the 
ceremony. 

A  red  girl  made  a  sensation  in  New  York  the  other  day. 
She  had  an  abundance  of  rich,  dark-red  hair,  which  she  al- 
lowed to  fall  down  her  back.  Her  hat,  dress,  and  gloves  ex- 
actly matched  her  hair  in  hue. 

Boston  girls  are  noted  for  their  culchaw,  Chicago  girls  for 
voluptuousness  of  the  feet,  Milwaukee  maidens  for  the  pon- 
derosity of  their  mouths,  and  San  Francisco  girls  for 
fatty  degeneration  of  the  mollet. 

It  was  said  of  Cabanel,  the  artist,  that  he  could  never 
paint  the  portrait  of  a  lady  that  had  not  the  enticing  expres- 
sion of  a  cocotte.  Since  then  old  dowagers  are  besieging 
the  doors  of  his  studio  for  sittings. 

A  young  New  York  doctor  has  written  a  treatise  proving 
that  sealskin  sacques  are  the  best  protectors  of  lungs  ever 
known.  Somehow  the  women  have  suddenly  taken  the  no- 
tion that  this  young  man  is  the  ablest  physician  in  the  city. 

The  impression  which  a  lady  produces  on  the  other  female 
members  of  the  congregation  when  she  enters  church  with 
her  fourth  new  bonnet  in  one  month,  belongs  to  the  category 
of  those  things  of  which  the  recording  angel  would  prefer  to 
keep  no  account. 

A  young  man  in  Chicago  signed  another  man's  name  to  a 
check,  and  went  to  jail.  A  girl  to  whom  he  was  betrothed 
,went  to  the  magistrate,  who  assured  her  that  Augustus  would 
certainly  go  down  for  five  years.  The  girl,  in  despair,  mar- 
ried another  fellow. 

"Clara's  Decision"  is  the  title  of  a  story  in  the  Boston 
Journal;  but,  as  only  one  part  has  appeared,  we  can  not  say 
whether  she  chose  a  seal-skin  sacque  or  a  pair  of  diamond 
ear-rings.  It  is  ten  dollars  to  three,  however,  that  Clara  won't 
make  any  mistakes.     Boston  girls  never  do. 

Although  her  income  will  be  reduced  to  two  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  per  annum  by  the  act,  the  Baroness  Burdett- 
Coutts  is  said  to  be  determined  to  wed  Mr.  Ashmead  Bart- 
lett ;  and  the  gossips  even  go  so  far  as  to  assert  that  she  will 
endeavor  to  keep  two  girls  and  a  hired  man  on  this  misera- 
ble pittance. 

A  young  man  with  an  umbrella  overtook  an  unprotected 
lady  acquaintance  in  a  rain-storm  recently,  and,  extending 
his  umbrella  over  her,  requested  the  pleasure  of  acting  as 
her  rain-beau.  "  Oh,"  exclaimed  the  young  lady,  taking  his 
arm,  "you  wish  me  to  be  your  rain-dear."  Two  souls  with 
but  a  single  umbrella,  two  forms  that  stepped  as  one. 

"Clara  Bell,"  who  was  at  the  grand  charity  ball  in  New 
York  the  other  night,  says  :  '*  Good-night  kisses  were  gener- 
ally granted  by  even  the  most  decorous  of  the  unmarried 
women.  At  least,  I  suppose  so,  for  it  has  grown  into  a 
proper  custom,  when  a  girl  parts  with  her  escort  at  her  mam- 
ma's door,  to  submit  her  cheek — not  her  lips — for  a  single 
chaste  smack."  Oh,  say,  Clara,  isn't  this  coming  it  a  little 
strong  ? 

A  young  gentleman  of  Boston,  who  recently  graduated 
from  Harvard,  and  has  come  to  the  West  to  let  the  country 
grow  up  with  him,  has  for  some  time  been  paying  marked 
attentions  to  a  beautiful  girl  in  Chicago.  The  other  even- 
ing he  remarked  that  "Endymion,"  the  title  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield's  new  novel,  meant  the  setting  sun.  She  looked 
into  the  brightly-glowing  grate  a  moment,  and  then  said  she 
thought  his  name  should  have  been  Endymion,  as  he  could 
set  around  as  long  as  any  son  she  ever  saw.  Chicago  girls 
are  not  always  cultured,  but  they  can  bring  a  man  to  the 
scratch  every  time. 

A  lady  writer  in  the  Atlantic  thus  slanders  blondes  :  "  I 
have  found  the  worst  feminine  qualities  almost  invariably 
allied  to  the  blonde  style  ;  not  the  green  or  gray-eyed 
blondes,  with  straight,  abundant  hair  and  fresh  coloring,  but 
the  sallow  or  pallid  being,  with  light-blue  eyes  and  limp  or 
waving  hair— an  innocent-looking  creature,  with  feline  man- 
ners, pattes  de  velours,  and  such  claws  !  These  are  the 
women  who  delude  and  destroy  men  :  who  never  forgive  an 
injury  or  forget  a  slight  ;  who  smile  and  talk  sweetly,  and 
put  on  airsi  of  meek  piety  or  high  art  and  refinement,  but 
under  all  are  scheming,  unprincipled,  false  to  the  core.  Did 
not  Lucrezia  Borgia  have  golden  hair?" 

It  was  aboard  of  a  troop-ship  outward  bound.  In  the 
ladies'  cabin  were  four  wash-basins,  one  of  which  was  much 
larger  than  the  others.  There  were  three  ladies  in  the  cabin 
whose  husbands  were  about  equal  in  rank.  The  women  al- 
ways think  they  have  a  right  to  presume  on  the  rank  of  their 
husbands  when  taking  choice  of  berths,  etc.,  and  there  was 
a  great  discussion  as  to  who  was  entitled  to  the  use  of  the 
big  basin.  It  was  referred  to  the  paymaster  of  the  ship, 
who  could  settle  nothing,  and  eventually  to  the  captain.  He 
gave  a  decision  worthy  of  Solomon.  After  asking  them  if 
they  would  abide  by  his  verdict  and  not  give  anymore  trouble' 
in  the  matter,  which  they  readily  agreed  to  do,  he  said  he 
thought  it  was  only  fair  that  the  oldest  lady  should  have  the 
biggest  basin.  The  basin  was  never  used  during  the  whole 
voyage  out. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 
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TRUTHFUL   TALES. 

Mr.  Garter's  Snuff. 

There  are  mean  men  in  this  world,  men  who  would 
ruin  another's  chance  of  earning  a  livelihood  just  for 
a  joke.  Mr.  Gaiter  is  the  victim  of  one  of  these  men. 
Mr.  Garter  is  a  dealer  in  catarrh  snuff,  which  he  ped- 
dles about  in  boxes.  The  snuff  is  a  compound  per- 
fectly pleasant  to  take  and  very  efficacious. 

The  other  day  Mr.  Garter  called  upon  Squire  Ink, 
the  lawyer,  who  is  very  irascible,  and  is  a  great  suf- 
ferer from  catarrh.  He  urged  Squire  Ink  to  try  the 
snuff,  assured  him  that  one  application  gave  instant 
relief,  and  that  it  was  so  pleasant  to  take  that  one 
would  never  know  that  he  had  tried  it.  After  re- 
peated assurance  on  this  last  point,  Squire  Ink  con- 
sented to  test  the  mixture,  and  Mr.  Garter  produced 
a  box  and  said,  "  Take  a  very  large  pinch." 

The  box  had  been  tampered  with  by  some  fiend, 
who  had  filled  it  with  red  pepper.  Squire  Ink  obeyed; 
he  took  an  enormous  pinch  of  it ;  then  he  sneezed. 
It  wasn't  a  single  sneeze,  but  a  succession  of  awful 
"achoos,"  that  seemed  of  sufficient  violence  to  yank 
Squire  Ink's  head  off.  Tears  flowed  from  his  eyes  ; 
and  when  he  would  check  the  thing  for  a  moment,  it 
was  only  that  it  might  commence  again  with  redoubled 
power. 

Garter  was  awfully  shocked.  He  patted  Ink's  back 
and  said : 

"I  never  knew  it  to  affect  anyone  so  before.  I 
can  take  quantities  of  it.     See  here  !  " 

And  then  hs  went  it.  "  Autchakachoo-cachoo  ca- 
choo-cochoo  choo  choo  !  "  And  then  the  same  tiling 
over  again. 

There  they  both  stood  and  sneezed  until  they  had 
almost  loosened  their  hair  at  the  roots,  and  felt  as 
though  they  had  been  through  a  threshing  machine. 
Squire  Ink  was  the  first  to  get  able  to  speak. 

"What  the  devil  does  this  mean,  sir?"  he  yelled. 

"  I  ca-cachoo — I  don't  know — cachoooo !  "  replied 
Garter. 

"Don't  know!  Damme,  sir,  I'll  teach  you  to 
practice  your  infernal  arts  on  me,"  and  he  grabbed 
Garter  and  hurled  him  from  the  window,  and  then  lie 
seized  the  snuff,  jumped  out,  and  forced  Garter  to  in- 
hale a  lot  more  of  it. 

Then  he  left  the  unhappy  Garter,  and  three  police- 
men who  came  along  picked  him  up.  But  he  sneezed 
so  that  they  couldn't  hold  him  ;  and  when,  after  he 
had  partly  calmed  down,  they  got  him  into  a  drug 
store,  he  sneezed  six  bottles  off  the  shelf.  And  the 
next  day,  while  he  was  in  bed  at  the  hospital,  he  got 
notice  from  Ink  that  he  was  sued  for  sixty  thousand 
dollars  damages. 

An  Oily  Romance. 
CHAPTER    I. 

Napoleon  Rogers  lived  with  his  parents  in  the 
beautiful  city  of  Titusville,  on  the  banks  of  Oil 
Creek,  Napoleon  was  young  and  ambitious.  He 
was  smitten  with  the  charms  of  Lucinda  Merkel. 
After  an  ardent  courtship,  he  look  his  case  to  Mr. 
Merkel,  the  father  of  the  fair  Lucinda. 

CHAPTER    II. 

Adolph  Merkel  was  a  merchant,  and  had  accumu- 
lated gold  galore,  while  Napoleon  was  poor  as  an 
outside  refiner. 

"  No  !  "  said  the  father,  sternly.  "  You,  who  can 
not  support  yourself,  have  no  right  to  ask  for  the 
hand  of  my  daughter.  Go  !  "  and  he  spurned  him 
with  his  boot. 

When  Napoleon  struck  the  sidewalk  he  turned  with 
flashing  eyes : 

"  Mark  you,  Adolph  Merkel,  the  day  will  come 
when  your  miserable  store  will  not  be  a  peanut-stand 
compared  with  the  one  I  shall  own  !  " " 

CHAPTER   III. 

Young  Napoleon  disappeared.     Years  rolled  on. 

Our  hero  had  been  toiling  on  the  Pacific  slope,  and 
had  erected  a  business  house  in  San  Francisco  that 
was  grand  beyond  compare.  It  was  filled  with  rare 
and  radiant  goods  from  the  looms  of  every  land. 

Napoleon  had  photographs  taken  of  the  inside  and 
outside  of  the  magnificent  trade  palace,  and  sent 
them  to  Adolph  Merkel,  who  had  refused  him  the 
hand  of  his  daughter  because  of  his  poverty  ! 

CHAPTER    IV. 

The  store  was  mortgaged  for  more  than  it  was 
worth  ;  the  goods  belonged  to  another  party  ;  Lu- 
cinda was  married  to  a  red-headed  oil-broker,  and 
was  fat  and  had  twins. 


Taxidermists'  Tricks. 

Taxidermists  have  more  fun  in  this  world  than 
some  people  seem  to  think.  One  of  them  told  a  New 
York  Sun  reporter  how  he  once  filled  an  order  for  a 
sea-serpent,  to  be  one  hundred  feet  long,  four  feet 
thick,  and  to  have  an  "authentic  history." 

The  taxidermist,  whose  name  was  Roome,  sent  to 
a  big  shark  fishery  and  offered  a  cent  for  every  square 
foot  of  shark  skin  he  could  get.  As  the  skins  would 
otherwise  have  been  thrown  away,  he  got  all  he 
wanted,  built  a  wooden  frame  for  the  skeleton,  cov- 
ered it  with  canvas,  softened  the  squares  of  shark 
skin,  and  stuck  them  on  lapping  over  each  other  like 
scales ;  made  the  jaws  like  those  of  aligators,  but 
much  larger,  and  put  in  \vhales!  teeth,  lining  the 
mouth  with  fish  skin  painted  red.  The  California 
showman  made  a  good  deal  of  money  with  it,  as  the 
jaws  could  be  opened  and  shut,  and  he  used  to  hire 
a  girl  to  stand  in  the  mouth. 

Among  Roome's  other  exploits  was  the  manufac- 
ture of  a  gorilla,  fifteen  feet  high,  out  of  six  black 
bears"  skins,  but  he  hasn't  made  gorillas  for  a  good 
many  years. 

He  had  a  sign  out,  reading  "Mermaids  made  and 
repaired."  This  work  had  to  be  done  very  carefully 
to  escape  detection.  He  would  kill  and  stuff  the  up- 
per half  of  a  female  monkey,  then  take  the  lower 
half  of  a  fish  called  grouper,  skin  it,  join  them  to- 
gether, and  put  on  the  scales  one  by  one,  and  then 
treat  it  with  acids  to  make  it  look  old  and  natural. 

Then  he  had  to  arrange  the  pedigree.  He  *>a.ve 
the  thing  to  a  friend,  master  of  a  vessel  going  to 
China.  At  Yokohama  the  crew  were  made  drunk, 
the  alleged  mermaid  was  thrown  overboard  on  the 
sly,  and  then  fished  out  with  a  great  hurrah  by  the 
deluded  crew,  every  one  of  whom  signed  a  paper  say- 
ing that  they  saw  it  swimming  around  the  boat,  and 
saw  the  mate  kill  it  and  haul  it  aboard. 


Poor  James  O'Neill !  The  New  York  critics  seem 
to  be  hard  on  him  because  he  was  about  to  place 
himself  beyond  their  power.  So  few  of  them  know 
anything  about  Our  Saviour  that,  had  he  played  in  the 
Passion  Play,  they  would  have  been  more  at  sea 
about  him  than  they  were  about  Sarah  Bernhardt. 


INTAGLIOS. 

My  Lovers  Twain. 
My  lovers  twain— .my  lovers  twain, 

I  pray  you  let  me  be  ! 
To  wed  you  both  I  would  be  fain, 

Only  that  may  not  be. 
One  lover  is  like  music  sweet, 

That  steals  my  heart  away  ; 
And  one  is  like  the  trumpet  blast, 

Which  calls  me  to  the  fray. 
One  is  of  gentle,  courteous  mind, 

To  low  and  high  degree  : 
And  one  is  stern  and  harsh  of  mood, 

And  melteth  but  to  me. 
One  is  so  strangely  lovable, 

That  but  to  touch  his  hand 
Do  women  kneel — before  the  one 

Do  men  uncovered  stand. 
And  if  I  this  one  do  not  wed, 

He  never  wife  will  seek  ; 
And  if  that  one  I  do  not  wed, 

He  sorroweth  a  week. 
My  lovers  twain — my  lovers  twain, 

Ye  should  have  let  me  be  ; 
I  love  the  one  with  all  my  heart — 

The  other  loveth  me. 


Haunted. 
When  candle-flames  burn  blue, 

Between  the  night  and  the  morning, 
I  know  that  it  is  you, 
My  love,  that  was  so  true, 

And  that  I  killed  with  scorning. 

The  watch  dogs  howl  and  bay ; 

I  pale,  and  leave  off  smiling. 
Only  the  other  day 
I  held  your  heart  in  play, 

Intent  upon  beguiling. 

A  little  while  ago 

I  wrung  your  soiil  with  sighing ; 
Or  brought  a  sudden  glow 
Into  your  cheek  by  low 

Soft  answers,  in  replying. 

My  life  was  all  disguise, 
A  mask  of  feints  and  fancies ; 

I  used  to  lift  my  eyes 

And  take  you  by  surprise 

With  smiles  and  upward  glances. 

And  now,  where'er  I  go, 

Your  sad  ghost  follows  after  ; 
And  blue  the  flame  burns  low, 
And  doors  creak  to  and  fro, 

And  silent  grows  the  laughter. 

—  The  Argosy. 

Go  Your  Way. 
Sweetheart,  go  your  way  ! 

I  will  go  mine. 
The  summer  days  are  squandered, 
And  what  was  once  hath  wandered, 

And  left  no  sign. 

Sweetheart,  lift  your  head, 

What  matter  now  ? 
The  sun  will  shine  as  brightly. 
The  world  will  laugh  as  lightly 

As  once,  I  trow. 

Sweetheart,  think  a  while  ; 

Tears  are  not  wise  ; 
Smile  that  the  past  was  pleasant, 
And  that  will  light  the  present, 

So  dry  your  eyes. 

Sweetheart,  ask  yourself, 

As  I  have  done, 
What,  though  the  day  hath  found  us, 
Is  the  white  dream  that  bound  us 

Not  something  won? 

Sweetheart,  go  your  way  ! 

We  are  but  two  ; 
The  world  of  change  and  chances 
Grieves  not  for  dead  romances, 

Then  why  should  you  ? 

— Sclbe  Kairl. 


Opposites. 

FIRE. 

The  heat  of  a  thousand  summers 

With  passion  inflames  my  blood, 
And  the  spirit  of  countless  demons 

Pours  through  my  veins  like  a  flood  ; 
Oh,  never  were  kisses  hotter 

Than  those  on  her  lips  I  press, 
And  vainly  would  Love  dissemble 

The  fervor  of  my  caress. 
Swiftly  I  work  my  will, 

And  none  can  deny  my  power  ; 
Love  has  its  lessons  from  me, 

And  where  I  love  I  devour  ! 

FROST. 

As  cold  as  Sierra's  crest 

Are  the  seas  in  my  breast  congealed; 
By  me  the  passions  of  life 

Are  cooled,  and  its  wounds  concealed. 
From  the  grasp  of  a  lurid  foe 

My  touch  is  a  swift  release, 
And  over  the  banners  of  war 

I  broider  the  lilies  of  peace. 
Yet  never  with  more  intense 

An  ardor  the  lover  yearns 
Than  I  when  the  flame  within 

To  a  passionate  white-heat  burns. 
E'en  as  a  thief  in  the  night 

I  steal  in  the  presence  of  joy  ; 
Love  turneth  chill  at  my  breath, 

For  where  I  love  I  destroy  ! 

— Josephine  Pollard. 

The  North  Sea. 
A  land  that  is  lonelier  than  ruin : 

A  sea  that  is  stronger  than  death  ; 
Far  fields  that  a  rose  never  blew  in, 

Wan  waste  where  the  winds  lack  breath  ; 
Waste  endless,  and  boundless,  and  flowerlcss, 

But  of  marsh-blossoms  fruitless  as  free  ; 
Where  earth  lies  exhausted,  as  powerless 

To  strive  with  the  sea. 

The  pastures  are  herdless  and  sheepless, 

No  pasture  or  shelter  for  herds  ; 
The  wind  is  relentless  and  sleepless, 

And  restless  and  songless  the  birds  ; 
Their  cries  from  afar  fall  breathless, 

Their  wings  are  as  lightnings  that  flee  ; 
For  the  land  has  two  lords  that  are  deathless  ; 

Death's  self,  and  the  sea. — Swinburne. 


THE    INNER   MAN. 

Not  many  days  ago  (says  ' '  Gourmet"  in  the  Hour), 
there  appeared  upon  the  breakfast  table  of  a  certain 
household  some  butter  of  so  athletic  a  nature  that  it 
was  unanimously  rejected ;  but  the  lady  at  the  head 
of  the  family,  who  had  a  frugal  mind,  ordered  it  to 
be  carried  to  the  kitchen  and  used  as  "  cooking  but- 
ter." This  little  incident  points  to  a  grave  error  into 
which  many  people  fall  when  they  suppose  that  infe- 
rior butter  and  poor  or  spoiled  wines  are  quite  good 
enough  for  kitchen  use,  because  they  change  their 
character  in  cooking.  This  is  a  great  mistake,  and 
accounts  for  the  fearful  pastry  and  wretched  sauces 
occasionally  set  before  one.  Without  good  materi- 
als, nothing  good  can  be  made.  In  sauces  good  in- 
gredients are  indispensable,  and  Ude,  in  his  cookery 
book,  particularly  recommends  a  cook  to  bestow  the 
greatest  attention  on  sauces,  which  he  calls  "the soul 
of  cookery."  Francatelli,  too,  insists  upon  great  care 
and  attention.  We  all  remember  how  Mirobolant,  in 
"  Pendennis,"  composed  his  noblest  embroideries  on 
the  four  grand  sauces  (Espagnole,  Veloute',  Becha- 
mel, and  Allemande)  to  slow  music  on  his  piano. 
But  when  the  hand  of  a  master  has  presided  in  the 
preparation  of  a  feast,  are  there  many  enjoyments  in 
the  world  so  perfect  or  so  lasting  as  when 

"  The  tender  morsels  on  the  palate  melt, 
And  all  the  force  of  cookery  is  felt?" 
When  Descartes  retorted  upon  the  dandy  marquis 
who  expressed  his  surprise  that  a  philosopher  should 
also  be  a  gourmet:  "What!  do  you  suppose  that 
Providence  made  good  things  only  for  fools  ?  "  he  al- 
most expressed  a  religious  dogma. 


The  cuisine  connoisseur  of  the  New  York  Times 
thus  raves  about  an  aesthetic  waiter.  The  curtain 
rises  upon  a  supper  :  "He  drew  the  curtains  down, 
keeping  out  the  sounds  from  the  street,  and  lit  some 
candles,  which  he  placed  on  the  table.  I  was  seated 
on  a  sofa.  He  held  a  chair  in  his  hand,  which  he 
placed  in  position  for  me.  Then,  noiselessly,  the  ga- 
lantine of  turkey  was  put  before  me.  The  sardines 
stuffed  with  truffles  had  been  arranged  in  a  Greek 
fret  on  a  plate.  The  biscuits  reposed  on  a  napkin. 
In  a  small  China  basket  there  was  a  golden  pear  or 
two,  a  ruddy  apple,  and  a  cluster  of  aqua-marine 
tinted  grapes.  There  was  the  crumbly  Roquefort. 
Then,  with  a  glittering  knife,  he  cut  me  an  honest 
slice  of  boned  turkey,  with  its  fragrant  filling.  Then 
he  dressed  the  salad  in  a  thoughtful  manner.  The 
Burgundy,  with  the  chill  just  off,  was  flanked  by  two 
glasses  ;  a  libation  was  poured  into  one,  which  was 
removed  after  a  careful  examination,  and  then  a 
goodly  quantity  of  the  ruby-colored  liquid  filled  an- 
other glass.  The  champagne  was  opened  noislessly 
— the  pop  of  the  cork  was  muffled.  There  was  no 
hiatus,  no  gap.  The  few  simple  courses  followed  one 
another  at  short  intervals,  The  coffee  was  nectar. 
There  was  no  obtrusiveness,  no  fussiness.  Behind  a 
screen  my  waiter  was  esconced.  Was  there  a  hole  in 
the  screen,  so  that  he  could  find  at  once  what  I  re- 
quired? Magically,  intuitively,  my  wants  were  sup- 
plied. After  the  finger-bowl,  on  a  small  silver  waiter, 
two  cigars  and  a  half-dozen  Russian  cigarettes  were 
put  before  me.  A  wax  taper  was  lit."  This  is  para- 
disiacal, but  impossible  in  this  lower  world. 


It  is  much  too  common  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
any  plain  cook  can  roast  a  joint.  In  point  of  fact, 
very  few  of  them  know  the  first  principles  of  what  is 
an  art  in  itself.  The  result  is  that  many  a  fine  joint 
is  spoiled  and  found,  when  served,  to  be  as  much 
overdone  outside  as  it  is  raw  in  the  middle,  from  neg- 
ligence and  too  hot  a  fire.  George  III.,  though  pro- 
verbial for  the  plain  nature  of  his  dinners,  which  con- 
sisted of  roast  or  boiled  meats,  was  an  epicure  in  his 
way,  and  his  cooks  dressed  his  favorite  legs  of  mut- 
ton to  perfection.  The  method  of  roasting  them  was 
to  put  them  down,  in  the  first  instance,  at  so  great  a 
distance  from  the  fire  that  six  hours  were  required  to 
roast  a  joint,  which,  in  other  kitchens,  would  have 
been  done  in  half  the  time.  By  this  simple  method 
the  juices  were  preserved,  the  meat  thoroughly 
cooked  in  every  part,  and  rendered  exquisitely  tender 
besides.  But  it  takes  a  little  more  trouble,  which 
cooks  abhor. 


People  generally  insist  that  salads  are  not  needed 
with  fish;  but  the  famous  Brillat  Savarin,  the  prince 
of  gourmets,  asseverates  that  baked  pike  and  cold 
salmon  lose  their  flavors  without  a  salad.  A  world- 
renowned  chemist  wrote  a  book  upon  this  subject. 
The  salad  of  his  invention  was  carefully  treated  in 
this  way:  The  leaves  were  carefully  sprinkled  abun- 
dantly with  oil  and  vinegar,  cautiously  mixed,  then 
lightly  shaken  between  two  sieves  in  order  that  the 
superfluity  of  oil  or  vinegar  be  allowed  to  run  off ; 
there  then  will  remain  sufficient  of  each  to  lend  the 
true  perfection  of  flavor.  The  amateur  salad-makers' 
enthusiasm  rushes  into  eggs.  They  fail  to  compre- 
hend that  there  are  but  four  elements  in  a  salad — 
the  herb,  the  oil,  the  vinegar,  the  salt.  When  the 
dulled  epicurean  appetite  needs  a  further  stimulus, 
there  may  be  added  capers,  gherkins,  cheese  of 
several  kinds,  potted  herring,  fowl,  fish,  olives,  eggs, 
cold  potatoes,  bacon  ;  and  these  convert  the  salad 
proper  into  simply  a  mayonnaise.  When  Nebuchad- 
nezzar was  punished  by  being  condemned  to  a  life  of 
salad-eating,  a  shrewd  writer  insists  that  the  punish- 
ment consisted  in  the  deprivation  of  savory  oil,  vine- 
gar, and  salt  ;  but  if  the  wicked  king  knew  enough 
he  could  have  added  a  most  piquant  flavor  to  his 
salad  by  adding  sorrel.  The  good  old  Saint  Hierony- 
mus,  who  lived  the  last  ninety  of  his  one  hundred  and 
five  years  on  bread  and  water,  was  accused  by  another 
good  old  Saint— Anthony — of  a"  lusting  after  salad. " 
Cucumber,  celery,  and  endive  separately,  without  ad- 
mixture of  other  vegetable,  make  the  salad  proper 
for  a  gourmet ;  the  other  salads  of  mosses  are  intended 
for  the  gross  eater,  the  gourmand,  and  there  is  as 
wide  a  distinction  between  the  two  as  there  is  be- 
tween a  bloodhound  and  a  pet  King  Charles. 


CLXL— Bill  of   Fare  for  Fifty  Persons. 
The  following  is  the  bill  of  fare  of  the  breakfast  given  to 
Mr.    W.   E.   Sheridan,  by  members  of  the  Bohemian  Club, 
Sunday,  December  26,  1880: 

Anchovies.  Olives  Farcies. 

Salade  de  Crevettes. 

Soupe  a.  1'Oignon. 

Broiled    Salmon    Steaks. 

Lamb    Cutlets    a    la    Reine. 

Broiled  Teal  Ducks. 

Filet  de  Bceuf  au\  Champignons. 

Omelette  Souffle-. 

Fruits.  Fromage.  Cafe  Noir. 


ARBUCKLE'S 
ARBUCKLE'S 


ROASTED 


COFFEE 


FINEST  PREPARATION 


MADE. 


j03"*lt  costs  more  than  any  other  brand, 
because 


IT  IS  BETTER  ! 
IT  IS  BETTER  ! 
IT    IS    BETTER  ! 


AH  Housekeepers  who  want  A  DELI- 
CIOUS AROMATIC  BEVERAGE,  made 
from  the  FINEST  COFFEE,  properly 
roasted,  will  use 


ARBUCKLE'S 
ARBUCKLE'S 
ARBUCKLE'S 


A  R  I  O  S  A 
A  R  I  O  S  A 
A  R  I  O  S  A 


In  the  Eastern  States  it  is  the  FAVOR- 
ITE BRAND, 


Millions  of  Pounds 


being  sold  there  in  the  course  of  every  year. 


Housekeepers  should  insist  on  their  gro- 
cers serving  them  with 


ARBUCKLE'S  ARIOSA. 


W.T.  COLEMAN  &.  CO. 

Agents, 
SAJV    FRANCISCO,    ' 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


I  do  not  remember  ever  seeing  a  crowd  of  people 
enjoy  anything  so  much  as  the  audience  at  the  Bald- 
win on  Sunday  night  did  the  little  episode  which  has 
been  so  much  talked  about.  It  was  quite  delightful. 
Had  it  been  advertised,  people  would  doubtless  have 
growled  that  it  did  not  come  up  to  their  anticipa- 
tions. But  it  came  as  a  surprise  and  was  intensely 
enjoyable.  "  Dreams  of  Delusion,"  one  of  Palgrave 
Simpson's  prettiest  pieces,  opened  very  stupidly. 
There  was  a  hesitation  about  the  delivery  of  the 
lines,  and  the  actors  wandered  somewhat  uneasily 
about  the  stage,  looking  off  toward  the  wings  unusu- 
ally interestedly.  Loud  voices  were  audible,  engaged 
in  animated  conversation  and  vigorous  repartee,  evi- 
dently not  connected  with  the  play,  and  the  dulcet 
tones  of  Miss  Laura  Don  were  heard  rising  and  falling 
in  varying  excitement.  At  length  there  came  a  pause, 
not  continued  too  long  to  do  more  than  wake  the  au- 
dience up  to  an  expectation  of  amusement  to  follow  ; 
and  the  excitement  was  raised  to  a  higher  point  by 
the  dropping  of  the  curtain.  Then  Mr.  Sheridan 
came  bursting  on  the  stage,  and  with  a  most  enjoy- 
able fervor  bestowed  a  benediction  on  Miss  Thorn- 
dyke,  who,  he  said,  positively  refused  to  go  on  with 
the  piece.  He  took  a  very  popular  ground,  and  his 
fire  and  earnestness  were  as  admirable  as  his  best 
scene  in  "Louis  XL,"  or  "Richelieu."  He  com- 
mented strongly  on  Miss  Thorndyke's  insult  to  the 
public,  and  to  the  perfect  delight  of  the  audience, 
who  had  begun  to  doubt  the  interest  of  "Dreams 
of  Delusion,"  he  volunteered  to  give  them  a  recita- 
tion, which  he  made  four,  to  fill  up  the  time  expected 
to  be  occupied  by  the  first  play.  They  were  all  good, 
all  universally  and  deservedly  applauded,  and  what, 
between  the  recitations,  and  the  speculations  indulged 
in  during  the  waits  between  the  acts  of  the  perform- 
ance, touching  the  probable  cause  of  the  quarrel  be- 
hind the  scenes,  the  audience  had  one  of  the  pleas- 
antest  evenings  ever  enjoyed  at  the  Baldwin. 

Most  people  conjectured  that  the  great  financial 
question  had  led  to  Miss  Thorndyke's  refusal  to  come 
on  the  stage.  But  they  were  wrong.  It  was  a  ques- 
tion of  costuming,  in  which  the  superior  genius  of 
Miss  Laura  Don  had  sought  to  triumph  over  Miss 
Thorndyke's  taste.  It  was  not  a  matter  of  any  con- 
sequence, but  it  had  a  bad  result,  which  tells  badly  on 
Miss  Thorndyke's  prospects.  And  Miss  Thorndyke 
was  not  to  blame.  So  the  theatre  people  say,  and 
they  ought  to  know.  They  do  not  deny  that  no  ques- 
tion of  that  kind  should  have  been  allowed  to 
interfere  with  the  public  entertainment.  But,  inas- 
much as  the  public  enjoyed  the  interruption  im- 
mensely, Miss  Thorndyke  may  be  given  the  benefit 
of  the  explanation.  The  fact  appears  to  have  been 
that  Miss  Don  offered  to  the  young  girl  and  her 
mother  an  insult,  which  the  latter  considered  serious 
enough  to  justify  her  in  withdrawing  her  daughter 
from  the  theatre,  in  spite  of  Miss  Thorndyke's  will- 
ingness to  go  on.  And  the  fact  that  Miss  Don's  con- 
nection with  the  company  was  severed  next  morning, 
would  seem  to  point  to  her  being  blameable. 

They  do  say  at  the  theatre,  that  on  the  first  night 
of  "The  Merchant  of  Venice,"  when  the  curtain 
dropped  in  the  middle  of  the  second  act,  ostensibly 
because  the  scenery  would  not  work  smoothly,  Miss 
Don,  who  was  required  in  the  new  scene,  was  in  her 
dressing-room  removing  Portia's  beautiful  costume, 
declaring  her  fixed  intention  of  not  going  on  with  the 
play,  because  a  busy  carpenter  had  treated  her  august 
command  with  a  brief  "shut  up  ! " 

But  it  was  very  lucky  that  Sheridan  had  been  enter- 
tained that  morning  at  breakfast  by  the  Bohemian 
Club,  for  the  recitations  he  had  prepared  for  that 
clever  coterie  came  in  beautifully  to  fill  up  the  hiatus 
at  the  theatre.  And  they  were  as  good  as  anything 
we  have  had.  His  "Eugene  Aram's  Dream"  was 
given  with  the  tragic  realism  of  a  strong  actor,  and 
nothing  more  charmingly  artistic  has  he  done  than 
the  recital  of  Willis's  poem  of  "  Parrhasius."  He 
took  us  all  aback  with  two  comic  recitations,  of  which 
we  should  never  have  accused  him.  The  mimicry  of 
the  two  school-boys,  in  their  contrasted  manner  of 
delivering  prize  exercises,  was  admirable  and  closely 
natural.  They  were  not  all  unfamiliar,  for  Sol  Smith 
Russell  has  often  given  us  them.  But  Sheridan  ap- 
heres  much  more  closely  to  nature  than  the  great 
mimic.  Sheridan  says  that  Russell  learned  them  first 
from  him.  The  rest  of  the  bill  was  an  act  of  "  Rich- 
elieu" and  an  act  of  "Shylock." 

On  Monday  he  played  "  Richelieu,"  and  on  Tues- 
had  as  fine  an  audience  as  I  ever  saw  in  the 


theatre  to  witness  his  farewell  performance  of  ' '  Louis 
XI."  It  struck  me  then  as  even  a  greater  perform- 
ance than  I  thought  it  before,  and  I  am  quite  con- 
vinced that  he  has  no  rival  in  the  part,  not  even  Barry 
Sullivan.  In  the  speech  he  made  after  the  second 
act,  I  think  his  acknowledgment,  very  well  deserved, 
of  the  service  done  to  him  by  the  press,  was  full  of 
graceful  manliness.  He  said  he  did  not  think  the 
critics  expected  any  thanks.  I  daresay  they  did  not. 
But  he  could  only  say  that  the  criticisms  had  been 
written  from  a  standpoint  of  high  art,  and  that  even 
the  adverse  criticism  was  therefore  a  compliment.  In- 
asmuch as  I  consider  Mr.  Sheridan  an  artist,  I  am 
glad  our  critics  have  earned  this  feather  for  their  caps, 
a  tribute,  I  believe,  unique  in  San  Francisco,  and 
rare  in  America. 

The  dramatization  of  the  Town  Crier  column  of 
the  News-Letter,  by  Mr.  Fred.  Lyster,  is  drawing  full 
houses  at  the  Standard.  It  is  called  "  Ixion  Re- 
wheeled,"  but  the  old  story  is  merely  used  as  a  vehicle 
for  that  peculiar  kind  of  wit  which  is  mainly  stinging. 
I  don't  think  I  ever  saw  a  burlesque  better  put  on  the 
stage.  The  scenery,  if  not  closely  artistic  in  detail, 
and  somewhat  star-spangled  in  its  general  features,  is 
effective,  and  lights  up  that  little  stage  with  a  celestial 
aspect.  The  dresses  are  tasteful,  pretty  in  combina- 
tion, artistically  designed,  and  pre-eminently  suited 
to  the  fascinating  display  of  the  female  form.  The 
female  form  is  there  in  all  its  glory.  The  whole  stage 
is  a  coruscation  of  beautiful  heads  set  on  rounded 
busts,  resplendent  in  shining  adornment ;  of  dainty 
limbs,  which  are  all  shapely,  whether  their  shapeli- 
ness be  factitious  or  no.  It  is  one  of  the  shows  at  which 
the  over-ripe  bald-head  and  the  vealy  youth  sit  side 
by  side.  It  is  a  bewildering  display  of  charms  that 
course  through  the  masculine  brain  with  kaleidoscopic 
effect.  So  it  has  been  drawing.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  the  management,  putting  on  what  is  known  as  a 
leg  play,  have  put  it  on  for  all  it  is  worth,  and  have 
succeeded  in  gathering  together  a  wonderful  grouping 
of  the  exponents  of  that  form  of  entertainment. 

So  much  for  the  scenery,  dresses,  figures,  and  gen- 
eral accessories.  The  play  itself  is  somewhat  strong. 
It  can  not  be  said  to  rely  upon  its  refinement.  There 
are  many  good  points  made  in  the  lines,  but  every 
joke  is  savage  and  seems  to  cut,  where  it  docs  not 
smash,  Mr.  Lyster  has  had  no  regard  for  any  such 
immaterial  things  as  feelings.  What  he  can  stand  in 
the  way  of  a  joke  he  makes  his  audience  endure.  Per- 
haps the  audiences  hitherto  have  been  well  able  to  en- 
dure. Even  forms  of  speech  have  not  been  consulted, 
but  everything  has  been  done  on  the  principle  of  call- 
ing a  spade  a  spade.  The  average  reader  of  a  news- 
paper can  sustain  a  mild  joke  about  Moody  and  San- 
key,  but  I  am  prepared  to  give  a  chromo  to  the  man 
who  will  point  out  to  me  the  fun  of  a  company  of 
girls  in  fancy  costumes,  displaying  shapes  of  greater 
or  less  beauty,  and,  with  arms  crossed  upon,  their 
breasts,  singing  in  mock  earnestness,  to  nonsense 
verses,  that  hymn,  which  may  have  been  popularized 
by  Mr.  Sankey,  but  still  has  a  sacred  subject, 
"Ninety  and  Nine."  I  have  no  right  to  question 
Mr.  Lyster's  taste,  but  I  may  be  allowed  to  judge  it 
at  least  a  low  one.  There  is  throughout  the  whole 
burlesque  scarcely  a  legitimate  piece  of  fun — a  joke 
that  can  be  laughed  at  without  some  feeling  of  dis' 
comfort.  The  spirit  of  the  play  is  coarse,  and  it  has 
evidently  been  written  in  utter  disregard  of  anything 
but  filling  the  house  for  the  time.  The  music  has 
been  well  selected,  as  a  rule.  But,  to  put  it  in  brief, 
"Ixion  Rewheeled  "  is  a  play  that  panders  to  the 
lower  feelings  of  an  audience. 


should  not  be  patronized.  It  is  simply  impossible 
that  any  high  standard  of  enjoyment  can  be  experi- 
enced amidst  tobacco  smoke,  waiters,  beer,  whisky, 
and  vulgar  conversation,  with  the  constant  possibility 
of  a  drunken  brawl. 


As  for  acting,  the  performance  is  rather  weak. 
Amidst  all  the  beauties  who  disport  themselves  in  the 
starry  heavens  of  the  Standard  stage,  there  are  few 
who  can  be  called  actresses.  Miss  Gerrish  as  Venus 
is  far  too  conscious  of  her  pretty  face,  and  of  the 
havoc  wrought  by  the  indiscreet  revelations  of  her 
costume,  to  give  any  thought  to  acting.  Miss  Young 
as  Jupiter  makes  her  points  rather  broadly.  Miss 
Plaisted  wears  a  handsome  costume,  snaps  her 
fingers,  is  lively  and  saucy,  but  no  more.  Miss  Ab- 
bie  Pierce  has  some  idea  of  burlesque  in  her  Gany- 
mede, and  Mr.  Simms  makes  a  very  good  Minerva. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  bevy  of  beauties  on  the 
Standard  stage  "serait  des  appats  pour  un  sultan  ;" 
but  gentlemen  intending  to  throw  the  handerchief 
should  pause.  The  company  generally  have  a  merry 
hour  before  the  performance,  reading  over  all  the  let- 
ters received  from  fools  and  scoundrels  the  day  be- 
fore. 

Across  the  way,  "  Cinderella"  has  been  playing  to 
only  fair  houses.  That  the  cheap  performance  at  the 
Tivoli  is  having  an  effect  can  not  be  denied.  But  for 
myself,  in  spite  of  the  temptation  of  the  free  and  easy 
in  the  matter  of  beer,  whisky,  and  cigars,  which 
makes  a  visit  to  the  Tivoli  more  costly  than  to  any 
first-class  theatre,  I  prefer  to  enjoy  myself  at  the  Bush 
Street  Theatre.  I  can  not  place  the  two  establish- 
ments on  anything  like  the  same  footing,  and  shall  be 
glad  when  the  unfair  advantage  given  to  the  beer- 
garden  over  the  theatre  shall  be  removed  by  the  en- 
forcement of  the  law.  The  performance  may  be 
good,  but  if  there  be  no  other  reason,  the  demoral- 
izing effect  of  the  beer-garden   privileges  on  young 


I  suppose  it  is  all  right.  I  suppose  "  The  World  " 
is  a  great  play.  George  Augustus  Sala  says  it  is,  and 
George  Augustus  is  a  man  of  such  shrewd  penetra- 
tion that  he  came  to  an  irrefutable  conclusion  as  to  the 
merits  and  demerits  of  San  Francisco,  in  one  short 
week's  stay  at  the  Palace  Hotel.  He  found  out  that 
we  were  a  bad  lot,  and  many  other  things,  which, 
nke  James  O'Neill's  playing  of  Hamlet  at  the  Bald- 
win, took  such  vivid  and  actual  shape  in  his  imagina- 
tion, that  they  have  been  accepted  as  facts  and  truths 
in  London.  If  George  Augustus  Sala's  judgment  of 
"The  World"  is  as  reliable  as  his  judgment  of  San 
Francisco,  then  we  can  understand  why  the  play  at 
the  Baldwin,  this  week,  is  bad.  Mr.  Pettit,  who  is 
the  principal  author  of  "  The  World," — that  is,  in  his 
own  opinion,  because  the  play  is  the  undoubted  work 
of  stage  machinists  and  scene-painters — is  the  same 
gentleman  who  grew  so  indignant  over  Mr.  Gooch's 
refusal  to  substitute  another  piece  of  his  for  the  legiti- 
mate and  Edwin  Booth,  in  London.  He  offered  to 
write  another  play,  to  be  as  great  as  the  Drury  Lane 
piece,  and,  when  the  offer  was  declined  he  ap- 
pealed to  the  public  through  the  Daily  News  to  taboo 
Mr.  Gooch  for  refusing  to  foster  native  talent.  He 
might  easily  offer  every  theatre  in  the  country  a  new- 
piece  like  this,  because  it  is  of  that  kind  made  by  the 
yard,  like  sausages,  and  cut  off  in  lengths  to  suit 
"The  World"  has  been,  and  is  still,  a  success  in 
London,  supposed  to  be  the  centre  of  art.  It  has 
filled  the  Drury  Lane  Theatre  for  I  don't  know  how 
many  weeks.  It  has  met  with  praise  from  all 
the  best  critics  If  this  is  the  best  that  London 
can  find;  if  men  like  Moy  Thomas,  Clement 
Scott,  and  George  Augustus  Sala,  can  find  in  "  The 
World,"  one  element  allied  to  true  dramatic  art,  or 
worthy  of  a  fine  from  their  pens,  then  England 
is  as  far  behind  America  as  America  is  behind  the 
highest  form  of  the  dramatic  art  in  France.  It  is  the 
old,  old  story,  the  ship  at  sea,  the  explosion,  the  fire, 
the  raft,  etc.,  etc.  Itis  "  New  Babylon  "  over  again, 
only  it  is  the  deck  instead  of  the  cabin  of  the  steamer ; 
it  is  the  Aquarium  instead  of  Tattersall's  ;  it  is  only  a 
change  of  scene,  with  all  the  absurd  and  impossible 
men  and  women  who  have  no  existence  in  actual  life, 
and  who  outrage  all  sense  and  reason  on  the  stage.  It 
will  be  said  the  playis  one  intended  as  avehicle  for  tab- 
leaux and  stage  effects.  Is  it  necessary  to  have  tableaux 
and  stage  effects  set  in  a  frame  of  absurdity  ?  What 
finer  tableaux  and  stage  effects  have  been  given  than 
in  such  melodramas  as  ' '  The  Two  Orphans  "?  And 
yet  there  the  situations  are  reasonable,  the  dialogue 
is  strong  and  pointed,  the  characters  are  all  drawn 
with  an  artistic  effect  that  is  in  the  vein  of  true  dram- 
atic art.  They  are  colored,  it  is  true.  But  they  are 
only  colored  as  women  are  painted,  to  heighten  the 
beauty  of  nature.  The  fact  seems  to  be  that  with  all  the 
lessons  that  France  has  given  the  English  critics  do  not 
seem  able  to  understand  the  fin esse  of  stage  art ;  and 
so  long  as  the  public  are  taught  that  such  plays  as 
"  The  World"  are  great  plays,  so  long  shall  we  be 
deluged  with  brainless  rubbish,  and  old  worn-out 
scenes  and  situations.  "The  World"  at  the  Bald- 
win is  not  as  well  put  on  as  it  might  be  with  an  out- 
lay of  a  large  amount  of  money  ;  but  the  man  who 
has  a  large  amount  of  money  to  spend,  can  find  in 
finitely  better  use  for  it  When  the  dime  novel  is 
kept  off  the  respectable  stage,  we  may  look  for  some 
standard  of  plays  which  shall  not  be  a  disgrace  to 
the  education  and  sense  of  the  public.  But  of  all 
the  absurdity  of  dime  novel  writing,  none  can  equal 
that  which  obtains  the  endorsement  of  Sala  and  the 
critics  in  England,  as  shown  in  "  The  World."  We 
will  send  them  Belasco  to  show  them  "  Paul  Arniff." 
Mourzouk. 

When  the  new  play  "  Michael  Strogoff "  was  pro- 
duced for  the  first  time  at  the  Theatre  Chatelet,  Paris, 
a  laughable  catastrophe  occurred.  Strogoff  feigns 
blindness  as  a  protection  against  the  Tartars,  who 
are  supposed  to  have  a  superstitious  reverence  for  the 
blind.  Unfortunately,  he  shoots  a  Tartar  who  is  car- 
rying off  a  voung  lady  who  is  under  his  protection. 
The  other  Tartars  do  not  suspect  him,  on  account  of 
his  supposed  blindness,  and  his  mother,  Marfa  Stro- 
goff, is  accused  of  the  murder  and  is  about  to  be  shot. 
She  is  tied  to  a  tree,  and  a  platoon  of  Tartars  cover 
her  with  their  rifles,  when  a  raft  should  appear  on 
the  river  hard  by  bearing  the  two  special  correspond- 
ents, who  of  course  shoot  the  Tartars  and  rescue 
Marfa.  On  the  first  night,  unfortunately,  the  raft 
would  not  move :  Something  had  gone  wrong  with  the 
machinery,  and  it  refused  to  budge.  At  this  juncture 
what  did  Messrs.  Dailly  and  Joumard  do?  Marfa 
must  be  rescued,  that  was  quite  evident  There  was 
only  one  course  open  to  them.  They  jumped  off  the 
raft  and  appeared  to  the  audience  unconcernedly 
walking  on  the  river.  They  shot  the  Tartars,  res- 
cued the  lady,  and  jumped  ashore,  never  a  bit  the 
worse,  to  the  unbounded  astonishment  of  the  audi- 
ence. 

Genee  has  become  alive  to  the  value  of  America 
as  a  field  for  his  operas.  He  has  now  an  agent  in 
New  York,  and  Mme.  Genee  here  is  his  special  con- 
signee. With  her,  Locke  has  made  an  arrangement, 
and  "  Nisida  "  will  be  produced  at  the  Bush  Street 
simultaneously  with  Daly's  production  of  it  in  New 
York.     Where  will  Locke  get  his  Nautch  girls? 

"  Nisida  "  gets  universal  praise,  and,  considering  it 
has  only  been  given  in  German,  it  speaks  unusually 
well  for  it. 


A  passion  for  obtaining  free  admission  to  theatres, 
says  the  London  Figaro,  is  one  of  the  most  universal 
and  absorbing  of  all  the  desires  which  agitate  the  hu- 
man breast  Brunet,  who  was  manager  of  the  Paris 
Variefes,  was  in  the  habit  of  every  day  taking  a  glass 
of  sherry  and  a  biscuit  at  a  certain  confectioner)'. 
One  day  the  "  sales-lady  "  begged  him  to  give  her  a 
box  for  that  evening.  He  assured  her  that  the  thea- 
tre was  turning  away  money  nightly,  but  she  insisted 
until  at  last  he  signed  the  order.  The  next  day  he 
sent  round  a  porter  to  the  confectioner's  with  a  large 
basket  and  the  following  letter :  "  Madame,  will  you 
have  the  kindness  to  hand  to  the  bearer  fifty  large 
frosted  cakes  ?  You  can  not  refuse  this  to  your  de- 
voted Brunet,  Directeur  des  Varietes."  The  cakes 
were  sent,  and  were  the  occasion  of  a  feast  in  the 
green-room,  while  the  confectioner  was  in  future  chary 
of  asking  for  orders.  There  is  another  story  told  of 
Hermann  Vezin  which  illustrates  this  universal  char- 
acteristic of  human  nature.  As  Mr.  Vezin  was  walk- 
ing along  the  Strand  one  day,  he  was  jostled  off  the 
pavement  and  almost  knocked  down  by  some  hulk- 
ing fellow  who  was  passing.  The  affair  led  to  a  little 
altercation,  and  when  Mr.  Vezin  had  passed  on  a  by- 
stander said  to  his  assailant:  "Do  you  know  who 
that  was?  It  was  Hermann  Vezin."  "Whydidn't 
you  tell  me  before?"  was  the  reply.  "If  I'd  'ave 
knowed  I'd  'ave  hasked  'im  for  a  horder  !  " 


Those  people  who  make  a  practice  of  sneering  at 
California  wines  and  wine-growers,  would  do  well  to 
taste  some  of  the  Eclipse  brand  of  Champagne,  of 
which  Arpad  Haraszthy  &  Co.  are  the  proprietors. 
The  wine  is  made  from  the  pure  product  of  the  vine, 
and  in  the  natural  way— by  fermentation  in  the  bot- 
tle. The  result  is  an  extra  dry  wine  of  surprisingly 
good  qualities.  There  is  "  not  a  headache  in  a  hogs- 
head of  it,"  which  is  much  more  than  can  be  said  for 
many  of  the  numerous  foreign  brands,  which  are 
looked  upon  with  such  respect  by  certain  soi-disant 
connoisseurs.  Let  every  fair-minded  man,  who  is 
prejudiced  against  California  champagnes,  try  this, 
and  if  he  do  not  "  forever  after  hold  his  peace"  it 
will  surprise  us. 


TO    FARMERS. 


San 


California  Silk  Culture  Association, 
Francisco. 
Your  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  we  have  or- 
ganized an  association  to  encourage  the  raising  of 
the  mulberry,  and  for  the  promotion  of  silk  culture 
in  the  State  of  California.  We  would  like  to  be  in- 
formed by  those  who  have  mulberry  plants  and  trees 
growing  on  their  farms,  of  the  number,  age,  growth, 
condition,  and  variety  of  such  plants  and  trees. 
We  are  willing  to  give  information  to  those  who 
are  willing  to  engage  in  silk  culture,  and  also  to 
give  advice  about  the  procuring  of  healthy  silk-worm 
eggs.  There  are  thousands  of  families,  now  able  to 
exist  only  by  severe  effort,  that  might  live  in  comfort 
by  engaging  in  silk  culture.  There  is  but  one  month 
of  regular  work  needed  to  raise  silk-worms,  and  that 
at  a  time  when  other  farm  duties  have  generally  been 
attended  to  ;  and  as  the  work  is  light,  most  of  it  can 
be  performed  by  women  and  children.  Nature  has 
given  California  the  best  climate  in  the  world  to  raise 
the  silk-worm.  We  can  lead  all  other  countries,  if 
we  but  engage  in  the  business  with  that  peculiar 
American  spirit  which  has  so  far  been  able  to  over- 
come all  obstacles  in  the  way  of  its  progress.  Letters 
of  information  or  inquiry,  addressed  to  either  of  the 
following  persons  will  receive  prompt  attention  : 

Mrs.  E.  B.  Barker,  President, 

14  Stanly  Place,  Rincon  Hill,  S.  F. 

Mrs.  A.  A.  Sargent,  Vice-President, 
208  San  Jose  Avenue. 

Mrs.  S.  A.  Raymond,  Treasurer, 
601  Polk  Street. 

Mrs.  G.  W.  Frink,  Chmn,  Fin.  Com., 
224  Seventh  Street 

Mrs.  T.  H.  Hittel,  Com  Sec, 
S08  Turk  Street 


,      Among  the  new  White    House  furniture  required 
men  and  women  is  sufficient  reason  why  such  places  '  for  the  new  administration  will  be  a  corkscrew. 


The  Boys'  and  Girls'  Aid  Society,  of  this  city,  is  an 
institution  organized  for  the  purpose  of  befriending 
homeless  and  vagrant  children.  It  is  constantly  re- 
ceiving applications  for  the  employment  or  adoption 
of  children.  But  its  present  resources  are  taxed  to 
their  utmost  for  want  of  suitable  rooms,  and  the 
trustees  now  appeal  to  the  public  to  assist  in  the  erec- 
tion of  a  building  upon  their  lot  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  our  wealthy  men  will  help  on  this  good  work  for 
the  relief  of  poor  and  deserving  children.  In  this 
connection  it  is  pleasant  to  notice  that  of  the  six 
thousand  dollars  which  J.  C.  P'lood  presented  as  a 
Christmas  gift  to  the  various  charitable  institutions 
of  the  city,  four  thousand  went  to  those  especially 
designed  for  the  relief  of  children. 


Catarrh  has  never  yet  been  mastered  by  douches, 
smokes,  inhalations,  or  any  other  merely  local  rem- 
edy. Dr.  Wei  de  Meyer's  Catarrh  Cure  is  an  inocu- 
lative, constitutional  remedy,  which  is  absorbed  by 
the  infectious  poison,  and  kills  the  spores,  wherever 
located.  It  is  a  wonderful  discovery — an  infallible 
cure  at  any  stage.  The  Cure  is  sold  by  Druggists,  or 
delivered  by  D.  B.  Dewey  &  Co.,  agents,  49  Dey  St, 
N.  Y.  Pamphlets,  with  full  explanations  and  over- 
whelming proofs,  mailed  free. 

Mothers  who  have  puny  and  irritable  babies  can 
secure  health  for  the  children  and  rest  for  themselves, 
by  using  Pitcher's  Vegetable  Castoria.  It  is  as  pleas- 
ant to  take  as  honey,  and  is  certain  to  cure  Wind- 
Colic,  Sour-Curd,  Rash,  and  Feverishness,  and  expel 
Worms.  

Never  since  Healing  remedies  have  been  used  by 
suffering  man,  has  there  been  known  such  absolute 
Pain -relieving  agents  as  the  Centaur  Liniments. 
Whether  it  be  a  Pain  in  the  back,  Wounds,  Burns  or 
Swellings  on  man  or  woman,  or  Strains,  Sprains, 
Galls  or  Lameness  of  Animals,  the  Centaur  Lini- 
ments sooth,  heal  and  cure, 


It  is  said  of  the  famous  French  beauty,  Ninon  de 
1'Enclos,  that  she  retained  her  good  looks  to  nearly  a 
hundred  by  bathing  in  milk.  It  is  certain  that  her 
own  grandson  fell  in  love  with  her  at  ninety.  Had 
she  lived  in  our  day  she  would  doubtless  have  used 
Madame  Rachel's  Enamel  Bloom  with  the  same  mar- 
velous success.     Sold  by  all  druggists. 


Those  gentlemen  who  know  what  grade  of  goods 
is  meant  by  "West  of  England  Overcoatings  and 
Suitings,"  will  not  hesitate  to  go  at  once  to  J.  M. 
Litchfield  &  Co.'s.  415  Montgomery  street,  and  have 
some  of  it  made  up.  Those  who  do  not  would  do 
well  to  at  once  repair  to  their  establishment,  in  order 
that  they  may  find  out  what  fine  goods  really  are. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 
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CONSUMPTION  CURED. 
An  old  physician,  retired  from  practice,  having  had 
placed  in  his  hands  by  an  East  India  missionary  the 
formula  of  a  simple  vegetable  remedy  for  the  speedy 
and  permanent  cure  for  Consumption,  Bronchitis, 
Catarrh,  Asthma,  and  all  throat  and  lung  affections, 
also  a  positive  and  radical  cure  for  Nervous  Debility 
and  all  Nervous  Complaints,  after  having  tested  its 
wonderful  curative  powers  in  thousands  of  cases,  has 
felt  it  his  duty  to  make  it  known  to  his  suffering  fel- 
lows. Actuated  by  this  motive  and  a  desire  to  relieve 
human  suffering,  I  will  send  free  of  charge,  to  all  who 
desire  it,  this  recipe,  in  German,  French,  or  English, 
with  full  directions  for  preparing  and  using.  Sent 
by  mail  by  addressing  with  stamp,  naming  this  paper 
W.  W.  Sherar,  iji)  Powers'  Block,  Rochester,  N.  Y 


The  Fredericksburg  Brewing  Company,  of  San  Jose, 
has  achieved  a  great  success.  No  more  need  to  im- 
port Lager  Beer  from  the  East.  Send  your  order  for 
a  five-gallon  keg — price  $1.50 — to  the  Depot,  at  539 
California  Street.  

Canvassers  make  from  $25  to  $50  per  week  selling 
goods  for  E.  G.  Rideout  &  Co.,  10  Barclay.Street, 
New  York.     Send  for  catalogue  and  terms. 


Hackett  St  Dean,  Dentists,  No.  126  Kearny  Street,' 
Thurlow  Block.     Office  hours,  9  to  4. 

Go  to  Bradley  &  Rulofson's,  429  Montgomery  St. 

Morse's  Palace  of  Art,  417  Montgomery  St. 

See  "The  Awakening"  and  "The  Eighth 
Wonder  ;"  also.  Carbolic  and  Camphor  Soap,  proof 
against  small-pox — all  at  Standard  Soap  Palace,  637 
Market  Street,  S.  F. 


DUSH  STREET  THEA  TRE. 

Charles  E.  Locke Proprietor 


POSITIVELY  LAST  WEEK 
POSITIVELY  LAST  WEEK 

CINDERELLA! 
CINDERELLA! 


EMELIE    MELVILLE    AS    CINDERELLA 


REMEMBER, 

LAST    "CINDERELLA"    MATINEE 

SATURDAY. 
Secure  your  seats. 


MONDAY  EVENING,  JANUARY  3, 

nHIMES     OF     N  O  R  M  A  N  DY  1 

THE  STRONGEST  CAST  EVER  SEEN    IN 
SAN   FRANCISCO. 
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TANDARD  THEATRE. 


Amorv  Sullivan Sole  Lessee  and  Manager 


THE  HIT  OF  THE  CHRISTMAS  HOLIDAYS. 

THE  STANDARD  AGAIN  TO  THE  FORE. 

CROWDED  HOUSES.      STANDING  ROO.M  ONLY. 

THIS    EVENING, 

And  every  evening,  Sunday  included,  the  most  glorious  bur- 
lesque of  the  day, 

IXION    RE-WHEELED  I 
IXION    RE-WHEELED  I 

With  its  unrivaled  Cast,  Scenery,  and  Dresses. 

The  burlesque  of  "I.\ion"is  certainly  put  on  in  a  way 
that,  as  regards  scenery  and  costumes,  has  never  before  been 
attempted.  We  have  never  seen  such  a  bevy  of  beauty  so 
handsomely  adorned  and  set  on  the  stage. — Call. 

When  al!  the  characters  are  assembled  it  will  be  seen  that 
very  seldom  has  a  prettier  lot  of  girls  been  gathered  together. 
Each  performer's  ability  or  fitness  to  his  or  her  part  is  ad- 
mirable. — Chronicle. 

"  Ixion"  has  evidently  hit  the  popular  taste,  and  the  man- 
agement may  be  assured  of  its  having  a  long  and  prosperous 
run. — Alta. 

The  costumes  are  brilliant,  and  the  display  of  color,  when 
all  the  characters  are  assembled,  is  something  worth  remem- 
bering. — Exa  miner. 

GRAND  "IXION"  MATINEE  NEW  YEAR'S  DAY. 


Boys  and  Girls' Aid  Society 

OF   SAN    FRANCISCO. 
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-HIS  SOCIETY  WAS  ORGANIZED 


for  the  purpose  of  befriending  homeless  and  vagrant 
children.  It  has  found  homes  in  the  country  and  employment 
in  the  city  for  many  who,  without  its  help,  would  have  drifted 
into  vagrancy  and  swelled  the  criminal  class.  As  aids  to  its 
work,  it  maintains  a  reading  room,  a  library,  a  lecture  room, 
a  gymnasium,  a  savings  bank,  a  sewing  school,  a  swimming 
tank,  etc.  These  attract  the  children  from  the  demoralizing 
influences  of  the  wharves  and  streets.  Applications  are  con- 
stantly received  for  the  employment  or  adoption  of  children, 
and  it  has  thus  been  able  to  transfer  to  the  purer  influence 
of  a  home  in  the  country,  many  a  little  vagrant  whose  life 
in  the  city,  full  of  temptation,  exposure,  and  adventure,  was 
but  little  better  than  barbarous.  The  Aid  Society  has  been 
assisted  in  reaching  children  specially  entitled  to  its  help,  by 
the  police  and  by  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Children,  until  the  work  it  is  called  upon  to  do  taxes  to 
its  utmost  the  capacity  of  its  ill-adapted  building,  and  all 
that  can  be  given  the  homeless  is  a  bed  upon  the  floor. 
Probably  there  is  no  charity  which  appeals  more  directly  to 
public  sympathy  than  this  practical  work  of  the  Aid  Society, 
and  yet  it  is  unable  to  do  much  that  might  be  done,  for  want 
of  suitable  rooms.  The  Trustees  of  the  Society  appeal  to 
the  public  for  help  in  the  erection  of  a  building  upon  their 
lot,  adequate  to  their  needs,  and  earnestly  desire  the  imme- 
diate aid  of  our  citizens  in  the  new  project.  Subscriptions 
will  be  thankfully  received  in  behalf  of  the  Society  by  any 
of  the  officers  named  below,  or  by  Mr.  H.  L.  Chamberlain, 
its  collector,  who  will  call  upon  those  who  may  prefer  it. 

Trustees. — Andrew  McF.  Davis  (President),  41  First 
Street;  Jas.  S.  Bunnell  (Secretary),  Room  3,  320  Sansome 
Street ;  Dudley  C.  Bates  (Treasurer),  Room  79,  Nevada 
Block  ;  Chas.  K.  Allen,  120  Beale  Street ;  Geo.  E.  Butler, 
413  California  Street ;  Sol.  Heydenfeldt,  Room  33,  Nevada 
Block  ;  Geo.  C.  Hickox,  412  Montgomery  Street ;  Alex.  H, 
Loughborough,  507  Montgomery  Street ;  Chas.  A.  Murdock, 
532  Clay  Street. 

December  21,  1880. 


TAKER,  UARHER  &  CO. 

IMPORTERS    AND     WHOLESALE 


J. 


GROCERS,  108  and  no  California  St.,  San  Francisco 


GEO.  G.  SHREVE  &  GO. 

Jure  in  constant  receipt  of  New  Goods  to  complete  their  Fall 
Assortment  of  WATCHES,  JEWELRY,  SILVERWARE,  DIA- 
MONDS, FRENCH  CLOCKS,  OPERA  GLASSES,  and  NOVEL- 
TIES pertaining  to  the  Jewelry  Business.  We  venture  to  assert 
that  no  House  in  the  United  States  excels  us  in  quality  of  ma- 
terial, beauty  and  variety  of  design,  or  excellence  of  work- 
manship. Our  HOLIDAY  Exhibit  this  Season  is  larger,  more 
varied,  and  finer  than  ever  before,  and  purchasers  can  rely  upon 
the  closest  prices.  We  continue  the  custom  (which  can  not  be 
too  liighly  estimated  by  the  buyer  who  is  not  familiar  with  the 
goods)  of  marking  every  article  in  plain  figures  and  never  devi- 
ating in  price.  

GEO.  G.  SHREVE  &  GO. 

lie   MONTGOMERY    STREET. 


CALIFORNIA 

MILITARY    ACADEMY 


N 


At   Oakland. 

EXT  TERM  WILL  BEGIN  MON- 

day,  January  3,  1881. 

REV.  DAVID   McCLURE,  PH.  D.,  Principal. 


JOHN  MIDDLETON  &  SON, 

AUCTIONEERS, 
Will  Kemove  to  1  In  Montgomery  St.,  January  1. 


CHRISTMAS  CARDS 

And  many  other  novelties,  at 

J.  B.  O'CONNOR  &  CO.'S, 

Booksellers,      stationers,     and 
Music  Dealers, 

15  DUPONT  STREET.  NEAR  MARKET. 
OPEN  EVENINGS. 


MUSIC    CHART  ^VsJr 


A  New  and  Practical  sys- 
tem to  become  at  once  fa- 
miliar with  all  the  keys  used 
in  music,  in  their  systematic 
order.  No  student  of  vocal 
or  instrumental  music  ought 
to  be  without  it.  Orders 
filled  promptly.  Charts,  with 
explanation,  25  cts.  Small 
Charts,  10  cents.  Sold  by 
all   music   dealers,    and    by 

MISS  M.  KNAPP, 
Inventor,  912   Sutter  Street, 
San  Francisco. 


[Patented.] 


J.  M.  Bl'FFIXGTOS., 

MINING     SECRETARY, 

309  California  Street,  between  Sansome  and  Battery,  second 

floor,  Over  >F.tna  Insurance  Co.,  San  Francisco. 

Residence,  137  Silver  Street, 


HUSTINGTOIV,  HOPKINS  &  CO., 

Importers  of  Hardware,  Iron,  Steel,  ami  Coal. 

Junction  Bush  and  Market  Streets,  San  Francisco. 
52  to  58  K  Street,  Sacramento. 


Boston  and  California 

DRESS  JREFORM 

ORTH     UND  ERG  A  RMENTS 

(Specialty).     Children's  Corset-Waists.    Cashmere 
d  Merino  Union  Suits,  Shoulder-Braces,  Hygienic  Corsets 
(specialty),  Hose  and  Skirt  Supports,  Emancipation  Waists 
and  Suits,  Bridal  and  Wedding  Outfits  to  order,  Dressmak- 
ing, and  Patterns  Cut. 

MRS.    MARY    H.    OBER, 

SOLE  AiiEXT, 

SUCCESSOR  TO  MISS  A.  W.  BAKER, 
430  Suiter  Street. 


c 


ROWN   POINT    GOLD    AND    SIL- 

Mining  Company. — Location  of  principal  place  of 
business,  San  Francisco,  California.  Location  of  works,  Gold 
Hill,  Storey  County,  State  of  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  December,  18S0, 
an  assessment  (No.  44)  of  fifty  cents  per  share  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately,  in 
United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of 
the  Company,  Room  No.  3,  327  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco, 
California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  the  second  day  of  February,  1881,  will  be  de- 
linquent, and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and,  un- 
less payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Wednesday,  the 
twenty-third  day  of  February,  1881,  to  pay  the  delinquent 
assessment,  together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses 
of  sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

JAMES   NEWLANDS,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  3,  327  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


-T\IVIDEND  NOTICE.— SAN  FRAN 

•*-S  CISCO  SAVING  UNION,  532  California  Street, 
comer  Webb.  For  the  half  year  ending  with  31st  Decem- 
ber, 1880,  a  dividend  has  been  declared  at  the  rate  of  five 
and  two-fifths  of  one  per  cent  (5  2-5%)  per  annum  on  Term 
Deposits,  and  four  and  one-half  per  cent.  (4^%)  per  annum 
on  Ordinary  Deposits,  free  of  Federal  Tax,  payable  on  and 
after  Monday,  17th  January,  1881. 

LOVELL  WHITE,  Cashier. 


BUTTERICK'S 

PATTERNS-JAN.     STYLES. 

Send  Stamp  for  Catalogue.      AGENCY,  124  POST  ST., 
San  Francisco. 


THE 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  REFINERY 

SAN    FRANCISCO, 
MANUFACTURERS    OF  ALL 

Classes  of   Refined  Sugars,  including  Loaf  Sugar 
for  export. 

C.   1  l>oi  I'll r.  LOW,  President 

Office— 20S  California  Street. 


LITTLE    &.    CUMMING, 
CARPENTERS  AND  BUILDERS 

Xo.  12-2  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco. 

'STIMATES    GIVEN    ON   ALL 


E 


Classes  and  Styles  of  Work.  General  Jobbing 
promptly  attended  to.  Offices  and  Stores  neatly  fitted  up. 
Orders  can  be  left  in  box  at  cor.  Post  and  Montgomery  Sts. 


ROEDERER 

CHAMPAGNE. 


VTICE.—THE  TRADE  AND    THE 


N 

Public  are  informed  that  we  receive  the  Genuine 
LOUIS  ROEDERER  CARTE  BLANCHE  CHAM- 
PAGNE direct  from  Mr.  Louis  Roederer,  Reims,  over  his 
signature  and  Consular  Invoice.  Each  case  is  marked  upon 
the  side.  "  Macondray  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,"  and  each 
bottle  bears  the  label,  "  Macondray  &  Co.,  Sole  Agents  for 
the  Pacific  Coast." 

MACONDRAY    &    CO., 

Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 

FAMILIES 

LEAVING   THE    CITY. 

URNITURE,  TRUNKS.  PIANOS,  PICT- 
URES, CARPETS  stored  and  taken  care  of.  Hav- 
ing no  rent  to  pay,  we  store  goods  low.  Advances  made. 
References,  dating  back  21  years,  given. 

H.  WINDEL  &  CO.,  310  Stockton  Street. 


F 


ARMY  AND  NAVY  GOODS, 

REGALIA  AND  LODGE  SUPPLIES, 
A.  J.  PLATE  &  CO. 

No.  4S0  Market  Street. 


w- 


S.  P.  COLLINS  &  CO. 

HOLE  SALE    AND    RETAIL 


dealers  in  Old  London  Dock  Erandies,  Port  Wines, 
Sherries,  and  all  the  choicest  brands  Champagne,  Apple  Jack, 
Pisco,  Arrack,  CordiaLs,  Liquors,  etc.  329  MONTGOM- 
ERY and  511  CALIFORNIA  STREETS,  S.   F. 


D.  HICKS    &    CO., 
Bookbinders  aiid  Blank  Book  Man- 
ufacturers, 

Corner  Montgomery  and  Commercial  Sts. 


JOHN  TAYLOR  *  CO. 

118  and  120  Market  Street,  and  15  and  17  California  Street, 

ASS  A  VERS*    MATERIALS,   MINE 

-*X      and  Mill  Supplies,  also  Druggists'  Glassware. 


jyVIDEND    NOTICE.— THE    GER- 

J-~^  man  Savings  and  Loan  Society.  For  the  half  year 
ending  this  date,  the  Board  of  Directors  of  THE  GER- 
MAN SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY  has  declared 
a  dividend  on  Term  Deposits  at  the  rate  of  five  and  two- 
fifths  (5  2-5)  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  on  Ordinary  Deposits 
at  the  rate  of  four  and  one-half  (4*^)  per  cent,  per  annum, 
free  from  Federal  Taxes,  and  payable  on  and  after  the  10th 
day  of  January,  1881.     By  order, 

GEORGE   LETTE,  Secretary. 
San  Francisco,  December  31,  1880, 


The  Xcw  and  magnificent 

"Hotel  del  Monte." 

MONTEREY,  CAL, 

Open  all  the  Year  Round. 

NOTICE   TO    EASTERN    VISITORS, 

MONTEREY,  t'Al.,  Dec.  10,  1880. 
The  iiittlci-si£nefl  begs  leave  lo  annonnee  tbat 
the  "  HOTEL  DEL  MONTE "  will  be  kept  open 
for  the  entertainment  or  gnests  all  the  year 
round.  Terms  :  By  the  day,  $3  ;  week,  $11.50  ; 
month,  $70. 

GEO.   SCHONEWALD, 

MANAGER. 


RUBBER-GOODS 


GREAT   REDUCTION   IN   PRICES! 


H' 


'A  VING  A  LARGE  STOCK  WHICH 


MUST  BE  SOLD  this  season,  we  are  offering  it 
at  prices  which  virtually  give  us  a  monopoly  of  the  Rubber 
Clothing  business  on  this  coast. 

Call  and  examine  before  purchasing  elsewhere. 


LUSTRE    CLOTHING    ON    SHEETING. 

Sack  Coats,  Officers'  Coats,  Boys'  Sacks,  Pants 
and  Overalls,  Leggins,  Caps  with  Capes,  Sou'  West- 
ers. 

LUSTRE    CLOTHING    ON    DRILL. 

Sack  Coats,  Officers'  Coats,  Reefing  Jackets,  Pants 
and  Overalls,  Leggins. 

DULL    FINISH    CLOTHING--"  C." 

Sack  Coats  on  Sheeting,  Sack  Coats  on  Drill,  Offi- 
cers' Coats  on  Sheeting,  Officers'  Coats  on  Drill,  Offi- 
cers" Coats  on  Selisia,  Talmas  on  Selisia,  Boys'  Sack 
Coats,  Boys'  Officers'  Coats,  Overalls  and  Pants  on 
Sheeting,  Overalls  and  Pants  on  Drill,  Leggins — 
Sheeting,  Leggins  —  Drill,  Firemen's  Coats  with 
Snaps  and  Rings — double  coated. 

DULL    FINISH    CLOTHING--"  B." 

Sack  Coats,  Sack  Coats  on  Drill,  Officers'  Coats, 
Officers'  Coats  on  Drill,  Officers'  Coats  on  Drill — 
double-coated;  Ponchos— 60x70,  Overalls  and  Pants 
— Sheeting,  Overalls  and  Pants — Drill. 

EXTRA    FINE    CLOTHING. 

Reversible  Coats  on  Cambric,  Reversible  Coats  on 
Serge,  Reversible  Coats  on  Check,  Men's  Zephyr 
Water-proof  Coats,  Ladies'  Zephyr  Water-proof  Cir- 
culars, Ladies'  Zephyr  Water-proof  Newports. 

WHITE    CLOTHING-"  B." 

Sack  Coats,  Sack  Coats  —  Drill,  Officers'  Coats, 
Officers'  Coats — Drill,  Capes,  Capes  with  Sleeves — 
Ponchos  —60x70. 


The  Gutta  Percha  and  Rubber 

manufacturing  Co* 

Corner  First  and  Market  Sts. 


SAN    FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


JOHN  W.  TAYLOR, 


Manager 


THE  DINGEE&GONARD  CO'S 

BEATJTOFgL,  EVEK-ULOOMEVG 

ROSES 

»  We  deliver  STRONG  POT  ROSES  for  Winter 

§?  Bloom  and  Fall  Planting,  safely  by  mail,  at  all 

cj  post-offices.    Five  Splendid  Varieties,  ynurchoice, 

g  all  labeled,  for  Si ;  13  for  S3 ;  19  for  S3 ;  36  for 

*•  54 ;  35  for  $5  j  75  for  510 ;  100  for  S13.    Send 

for  our  New  Guide  lo  Rose  Culture,  and 

choose  from  over  500  Finest  Sorts.    Our  Great 

Specialty  is  growing  and  distributing  Roses. 

THE  DINGEE  &  CONARD  CO. 

Rose-Gro\vers,WEST  (j-ROVE,  CHESTER  Co.,  Pa. 


pOTOSI  MINING  COMPANY. 

■*  Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.  Location  of  works,  Virginia  Mining  District, 
Storey  County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Direc- 
tors, held  on  the  10th  day  of  December,  1880,  an  assess- 
ment (No.  5)  of  fifty  cents  (50c)  per  share  was  levied  upon  the 
capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately,  in 
United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of 
the  Company,  Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Mont- 
gomery Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  fourteenth  (14th)  day  of  January,  1881,  will  be  de- 
linquent, and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and  un- 
less payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Saturday, 
the  fifth  (5th)  day  of  February,  1881,  to  pay  the  delinquent 
assessment,  together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses 
of  sale.  W.   E.  DEAN,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


W^^^^l  S  Samplea  tod  Catalogue  ofbest  seTU 
M1  Uf    Hi  Hi     ine  •rticlet  ob    earth.    World 

JC1  XUB  CI  Mfg  Co.  122  Nassau  St.  x.v. 


$7 


,—  a  week.    $12  adayat  homeeasilymade.    Costly  out- 
•«     fit  free.     Address  TRUE  &  CO.,  Augusta,  Maine 


$66 


a  week  in  your  own  town.    Terms  and  $s  outfit  free. 
Address  H.  HALLETT  &  CO.,  Portland,  Maine. 


THE        ARGONAUT 


THE  CATHOLICS  AND  THE  SCHOOL  FUND. 


The  question  :  "  Are  we  sure  that  the  State  School 
Fund  will  be  always  applied  to  the  Public  Schools?" 
is  hereinafter  fully  answered:  In  1S76  John  Swett,  now 
the  Principal  of  the  Girls'  High  School  in  this  city, 
published  a  little  volume,  which  he  called  a  "  History 
of  the  Public  School  System  of  California."  It  is  incom- 
plete, being  a  mere  outline  of  events,  but  it  is  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  history  of  our  State,  and  its  perusal 
will  help  us  to  answer  the  question  propounded.  The 
pages  devoted  to  the  subject  of  school  legislation  bristle  with 
contests  at  the  State  capital  over  the  apportionment  of  our 
school  funds— contests  long  since  forgotten  by  the  public, 
but  worthy  of  being  remembered  by  those  who  seek  to  bear 
in  mind  the  dangers  to  which  our  public  school  system  has 
been  exposed  in  the  past,  in  order  that  they  may  provide  fol- 
ks safety  in  the  future. 

It  appears  that  the  "irrepressible  conflict  "  began  with 
the  first  School  laws  of  the  State,  for  under  the  title, 
"School  Legislation,  1S50-1851,  the  first  School  law,"  we 
read  that  it  also  provided  for  the  distribution  of  the  School 
Fund  among  religious  and  sectarian  schools  in  the  following 
sections  : 

Sec.  10.  If  a  school  be  formed  by  the  enterprise  of  a  religious 
society,  in  which  all  the  educational  branches  of  the  district  schools 
shall  be  taught,  and  which,  from  its  private  and  public  examination, 
the  Committee  will  [sic)  it  to  be  well  conducted,  such  school  shall  be 
allowed  a  compensation  from  the  Public  School  Fund,  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  its  pupils,  in  the  same  manner  as  provided  for  district 
schools  by  this  Act. 

Sec.  11.  Schools  established  under  charitable  auspices,  orphan 
asylums  for  the  blind,  almshouse  schools,  etc.,  such  as  shall  be  subject 
to  the  general  supervision  of  laws  on  education,  but  under  the  immedi- 
ate management  of  their  respective  trustees,  managers,  or  directors  ; 
and  said  schools  shall  participate  in  the  apportionment  of  the  school 
moneys  in  the  same  manner  as  other  common  schools. 

This  legislation  took  place  at  San  Jose'  at  the  second  ses- 
sion of  the  Legislature.  If  we  turn  to  Mr.  Swett's  account 
of  what  took  place  at  the  next  session,  we  find  that  it  was 
held  at  Vallejo  and  Sacramento  in  1852,  and  that  a  revised 
law  was  passed  at  that  session.  The  State  Superintendent, 
Mr.  John  G.  Marvin,  in  his  second  annual  report  recom- 
mends, among  other  things,  "  that  the  Catholic  schools  be 
allowed  their  pro  rata  of  the  public  funds"  and  in  the  sta- 
tistics embraced  in  the  report  there  were  included  579  chil- 
dren in  attendance  at  twelve  Mission  and  Church  schools. 
A  different  feeling,  however,  prevailed  amongst  the  legisla- 
tors, and  the  revenue  law  of  that  year  contained  a  section 
which  "authorized  counties  to  levy  a  school  tax  not  exceed- 
ing three  cents  on  a  hundred  dollars,  provided  that  no  school 
should  receive  any  apportionment  of  public  money  unless 
free  from  all  denominational  and  sectarian  bias,  control  or 
influence  whatever."  So  condensed  is  this  little  summary  of 
the  legislation  of  California  affecting  our  schools,  that  we 
have  but  to  glance  at  the  next  page  to  learn  that  at  the  next 
session  of  the  Legislature,  in  1853,  the  contest  was  renewed 
and  the  law  was  so  amended  "  that  counties  should  have 
power  to  levy  a  school  tax  not  exceeding  five  cents  on  a  hun- 
dred dollars  ;  that  religious  and  sectarian  schools  should  re- 
ceive tipro  rata  share  of  the  School  Fund."  The  provision 
allowing  the  Catholic  schools  a  share  of  the  School  Fund 
was  as  follows  : 

Section  7,  Article  V.,  of  said  Act  (1852)  is  hereby  amended  by 
adding  after  Section  2  the  following  additional  sections  : 

"Sec.  3.  The  County  Superintendent  may  and  is  hereby  empow- 
ered, in  incorporated  cities,  to  appoint  three  School  Commissioners  for 
any  common  school  or  district,  upoa  petition  of  the  inhabitants  thereof 
requesting  the  same. 

' '  Sec.  4.  Such  schools  shall  be  and  are  hereby  entitled  to  all  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  any  other  city  or  common  school  in  the  pro  rata 
division  of  school  money  raised  by  taxation,  and  shall  receive  its  pro- 
portion of  money  from  the  State  School  Fund  in  the  annual  distribu- 
tion ;  provided  they  are  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  this  Act." 

This  provision  gave  rise  to  the  formation  of  the  so-called 
"  ward  schools  "  of  San  Francisco.  Mr.  Swett,  in  his  his- 
tory, contents  himself  with  giving  the  merest  outline  of 
events  without  comment  and  without  seeking  for  motives. 
After  the  rebuff  of  Mr.  Marvin  in  1S52,  what  led  him  to  re- 
new his  attempt  at  the  division  of  the  School  Fund  in 
1S53  ?  No  answer  is  given  in  this  little  book  to  this  ques- 
tion, but  if  we  examine  the  Report  of  the  State  Superin- 
tendent for  that  year,  which  is  issued  from  the  Office  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction,  Benicia,  California,  April  n,  1853,  we  shall 
find  the  following  document  printed  in  Appendix  C  : 

Commnnicatioji  and  Report  of  Bishop  A  lemony,  concerning  the  Cath- 
olic Schools  in    California. 

San  Francisco,  California, 
February  ijr  18$$. 

Respected  Sir  :  Having  been  absent  from  the  State  the  great  part 
of  last  year,  I  trust  your  kindness  will  condescend  to  allow  me  to  lay 
now  before  you  a  report  of  the  various  schools  kept  by  our  Clergy  and 
Sisters  during  last  year.  At  the  same  time  I  beg  leave  to  ask  you  to 
aid  us  with  your  great  influence,  that  the  reported  schools  may  not  be 
altogether  cut  off  from  the  public  fund.  The  will  of  the  people  through- 
out the  whole  Republic  is  obviously  to  give  such  assurance  and  stability 
to  education,  as  to  have  by  law  its  doors  thrown  open  to  every  child,  to 
guarantee  to  all  a  school  house  and  a  teacher,  and  to  reward,  through 
the  hands  of  its  most  prominent  functionaries,  such  as  devote  their  time, 
labor,  and  energies  to  the  holy  cause  of  education.  The  laws  are  noth- 
ing but  the  expression  of  the  good  will  of  the  people,  and  the  main  ob- 
ject of  the  laws  of  education  is  to  educate.  Thus  the  schools  shown 
in  the  accompanying  report  having  substantially  complied  with  the  law, 
by  laboring  materially  in  the  cause  of  education,  1  would  respectfully 
ask  of  you  the  kindness  of  using  your  influence,  to  award  a  pro  rata 
appropriation  of  the  collected  public  funds  for  the  number  or  children 
taught  in  the  schools,  as  shown  in  the  report,  which  I  inclose  for  that 
purpose.  I  have  the  honor  to  be  your  humble  and  obedient  servant, 
X  Joseph  S.  Alemany, 

Bishop  of  Monterey,  Cal. 

Hon.  J.  G.  Marvin,  Supt.  Public  Instruction, 

Then  follows  a  list  of  Catholic  schools  with  their  attend- 
ance, the  details  of  which  are  of  no  moment.  In  1854,  the 
subject  again  reared  its  head,  causing  fierce  contention 
among  the  legislators.  A  bill  which  contained  a  clause  re- 
pealing the  sections  which  allowed  sectarian  schools  a  pro 
rata  participation  in  the  School  Fund,  was  prepared,  and 
notwithstanding  strong  opposition,  was  passed  to  its  en- 
grossment, but,  according  to  Mr.  Swett,  "  was  buried  in  the 
rubbish  of  unfinished  business  at  the  end  of  the  session." 
The  chronic  contest  was  renewed  at  the  sixth  session  of  the 
Legislature,  1855,  and  a  bill  was  passed,  a  digest  of  which  is 


given  in  our  history,   and   from   which,   under  the  heading 
•'  Secular  Schools,"  we  quote  : 

It  provided  that  no  school  should  be  entitled  to  any  share  of  the  pub- 
lic fund  that  had  not  been  taught  by  teachers  duly  examined  and  ap- 
proved by  legal  authority,  and  that  no  sectarian  books  should  be  used, 
and  no  sectarian  doctrines  should  be  taught  in  any  public  school,  under 
penalty  of  forfeiting  the  public  funds. 

The  report  of  E.  A.  Thellar,  Superintendent  of  Schools  of 
San  Francisco,  issued  December,  1855,  shows  the  extent  to 
which  the  ward  schools  were  entitled  to  participate  in  the 
School  Fund,  on  a  pro  rata  apportionment,  prior  to  the  re- 
peal of  the  Act  of  1853.  He  says  that  "in  the  ward  schools 
were  educated  1421  pupils.  The  male  departments  of  the 
ward  schools  were  taught  by  male  and  female  instructors, 
and  the  female  departments  by  the  ladies  of  the  different  re- 
ligious orders  of  the  city,  known  as  Sisters  of  Charity,  Sisters 
of  Mercy,  and  Sisters  of  the  Presentation,  all  of  whom  had 
certificates  of  capability,  and  were  licensed  to  teach  by  the 
late  County  Commissioners  of  Education,  and  drew  their 
salaries  from  the  City,  County,  and  State  Educational 
Fund." 

Henry  B.  Jaynes,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  in  the  Ninth 
Annual  Report,  1S59,  gives  us  the  amount  diverted  from  the 
School  Fund  in  aid  of  the  ward  schools,  in  the  following  lan- 
guage : 

Under  the  provisions  of  an  amendment  to  the  School  Law  of  1853, 
the  trustees  for  a  township  in  the  county  of  San  Francisco  had,  upon 
the  proper  application,  exercised  their  authority  within  the  city  limits, 
and  had  recognized  as  public  schools  those  then  known  as  ward 
schools,  established  and  taught  by  the  Sisters  of  the  different  Catholic 
religious  Orders,  and  other  Catholics.  Under  this  authority  the  sum 
of  $39,690  50  was  paid  for  the  support  of  these  schools  from  the  Com- 
mon School  Fund. 

Mr.  Swett,  in  his  history,  alluding  to  the  Act  of  1S55,  says : 

The  stringent  provision  settled  then,  and  probably  forever,  the  ques- 
tion of  an  American  system  of  public  schools  in  this  State,  free  from 
the  bitterness  of  sectarian  strife  and  the  intolerance  of  religious  bigotry. 
The  pnblic  schools  are  free  to  the  children  of  the  people,  and  free  from 
the  influence  of  church  or  sect. 

The  confidence  here  expressed  is  scarcely  to  be  reconciled 
with  the  following  extract  from  the  same  work,  page  thirty- 
three,  "  School  Legislation,  1S61,"  and  "Division  of  the 
School  Moneys,"  wherein  it  is  stated  that  Mr.  Zack  Mont- 
gomery introduced  a  bill  providing: 

That  every  school  numbering  thirty  pupils,  established  by  the  parents 
or  guardians  of  such  pupils,  should  have  the  right,  on  application,  to 
be  enrolled  as  a  public  school  ;  that  the  commom  school  branches 
should  be  taught  five  hours  a  day,  with  religious  instructions  and  cate- 
chism as  an  extra,  at  the  will  of  the  parents  ;  that  the  parents  or  guard- 
ians should  elect  the  trustees  of  such  school,  with  full  powers  to  control, 
and  that  the  State  fund  should  be  apportioned  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  ehildren  attending  school. 

The  bill,  we  are  informed,  was  accompanied  by  a  petition 
extensively  signed,  and  at  one  time  there  was  some  danger 
of  its  passage.  Hon.  John  Conness  made  an  elaborate  and 
forcible  speech  in  opposition  to  this  bill,  and  from  this  speech 
Mr.  Swett  makes  copious  extracts  in  his  volume.  Fortu- 
nately for  our  schools  the  act  did  not  become  a  law,  but  the 
introduction  at  that  time  of  this  vexatious  question  into  our 
State  politics,  revived  the  memory  of  the  previous  contest, 
and  added  one  more  testimonial  of  the  relentless  purpose  of 
the  opponents  of  our  public  school  system  to  divert  some 
portion  of  the  funds  to  the  support  of  sectarian  and  religious 
schools.  Further  on  in  the  records  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, on  January  14,  1868,  we  find  something  which  also 
militates  somewhat  against  the  opinion  that  this  matter  was 
completely  settled  by  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1855.  We 
learn  that  "  Director  Ayer,  of  the  Committee  on  Classifica- 
tion, presented  the  following  resolution"  : 

Resolved,  That  the  schools  on  Tenth  Street,  near  Howard  Street,  now 
under  the  control  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gallagher,  and  accommodating 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  pupils,  be  received  into  this  department 
upon  the  following  conditions,  to  wit :  A  lease. for  five  years,  from  the 
authorized  parties,  of  said  premises,  after  their  completion  as  school- 
rooms, to  this  department  at  a  nominal  rent. 

It  was  therein  provided  further  that  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion appoint  such  teachers  as  they  deem  expedient  ;  that. the 
school  be  open  to  all  creeds,  but  Mr.  Gallagher  or  his  suc- 
cessors to  have  the  privilege  to  collect  such  of  the  pupils  as 
may  be  willing,  after  school  hours,  for  religious  or  catechism 
exercises.  On  motion  of  Dr.  Ayer,  the  resolution  was 
adopted.  The  reference  to  the  Tenth-street  school  will  re- 
vive in  the  minds  of  many  readers  the  heated  controversy 
in  which  our  School  Department  was  kept  during  its  exist- 
ence. Probably  the  passions  aroused  in  the  minds  of  some 
of  the  disputants  of  that  day  have  not  yet  had  time  to  cool. 
But  so  changeable  is  the  population  of  our  city,  that  there 
must  be  a  very  large  proportion  of  our  citizens  to  whom  a 
reference  to  this  public  parochial  school  will  be  a  revelation. 
To  such  persons  this  resolution  of  the  Board  of  Directors  is 
presented  as  an  indication  of  one  of  the  perils  to  which  our 
school  system  has  quite  recently  been  actually  exposed.  If 
they  are  optimists,  they  may  say,  "  This  is  a  thing  of  the 
past,  and  will  not  happen  again  ;"  if,  however,  they  reason 
from  experience,  they  will  say,  "This  is  one  of  the  things  to 
guard  against  in  the  future.  Let  us  see  to  it  that  it  does 
not  occur  again."  The  effect  of  the  agitation  of  this  ques- 
tion by  the  Catholics — whether  in  attempts  to  secure  a  por- 
tion of  the  school  funds,  or  in  attempts  to  inculcate  religious 
teachings  during  school  hours,  or  to  collect  the  children  for 
catechism  exercises  after  school — upon  the  minds  of  those 
who  frame  the  laws  at  Sacramento,  is  plainly  traceable  in 
the  phraseology  of  the  statutes.  The  statute  of  1S55,  already 
quoted,  is  intelligible  enough,  but  it  is  moderate  by  the  side 
of  that  of  1 866.  The  latter  reads;  "No  books,  tracts, 
papers,  catechisms,  or  other  publications  of  a  sectarian  char- 
acter, shall  be  used  or  distributed  in  any  school,  or  shall  be 
made  a  part  of  any  school  library;  neither  shall  any  sec- 
tarian or  denominational  doctrine  be  taught  therein."  The 
experiment  with  the  Tenth-street  school  soon  fell  through, 
for  it  was  not  long  before  the  fallacy  was  exposed  of  attempt- 
ing to  draw  any  material  distinction  between  this  and  any 
other  parochial  school,  except  that  in  this  the  city  paid  the 
salaries  of  the  teachers.  The  law  of  1872  bears  testimony, 
in  its  broad  phraseology,  to  the  contempt  felt  for  the  pre- 
tense under  which  the  public  were  temporarily  compelled  to 
support  what  was  substantially  a  sectarian  school.  The 
fourteenth  section  of  this  Act  reads  as  follows: 


No  school  shall  receive  any  portion  of  the  school  moneys  in  which 
the  religious  doctrines  or  tenets  of  any  particular  Christian  or  other 
religious  sect  shall  be  taught,  inculcated,  or  practiced,  or  in  which  any 
book  or  books  containing  compositions  favorable  or  prejudicial  to  the 
particular  doctrines  or  tenets  of  any  particular  Christian  or  other  re- 
ligious sect  is  used. 

The  section  of  the  Political  Code  relating  to  this  subject, 
though  drafted  by  men  who  were  not  particularly  affected  by 
this  strife,  is,  nevertheless,  comprehensive  and  clear.  It  is 
as  follows  : 

No  publication  of  a  sectarian,  partisan,  or  denominational  character 
must  he  used  or  distributed  in  any  school,  or  be  made  a  part  of  any 
school  library  ;  nor  must  any  sectarian  or  denominational  doctrine  be 
taught  therein.     *    *    * 

It  was  no  spectre  that  the  authors  of  the  foregoing  were 
battling.  To  them  the  danger  was  real,  positive  and  ag- 
gressive. The  statute  which  was  to  protect  the  School  Fund 
from  invasion  must  be  expressed  in  language  which  he  who 
runs  may  read.  It  represents  the  sentiments  of  those  who 
have  battled  the  attempts  of  the  Catholics  to  invade  the  do- 
main of  the  School  Department,  now  in  the  region  of  the 
Treasury,  and  again  in  the  school-room  itself.  There  has 
been  no  concealment,  on  the  part  of  the  church,  of  its  posi- 
tion during  all  this  time.  It  has  stood  in  the  same  position 
that  it  occupies  to-day.  The  arguments  in  favor  of  this  po- 
sition are  plausible,  not  to  say  logical.  It  is  an  irreconcilable 
enemy  to  the  common  schools,  unless  permitted  to  engraft 
the  inculcation  of  its  own  tenets  upon  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion. It  would  doubtless  be  content  to  accept  a  solution  of 
the  problem  similar  to  the  Tenth-street  school  experiment, 
were  this  possible,  but  that  having  failed,  it  will  not  do  for 
the  friends  of  the  common  schools  to  hide  from  themselves 
the  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  the  events  in  the  history  of  Cal- 
ifornia, which  we  have  recapitulated,  and  which  are  in  full 
harmony  with  the  letter  of  Archbishop  Alemany,  recently 
published  in  the  Argonaut.  The  public  sentiment  of  Cali- 
fornia fully  indorses  our  present  public  school  system.  In 
every  contest  with  the  Church  up  to  .the  present  time,  the 
school  system  has  ultimately  prevailed.  Let  us  hope  that 
the  same  healthy  state  of  public  sentiment  will  prevail  in 
the  future.  Perhaps  this  brief  history  will  justify  the  state- 
ment that  the  Catholic  Church  has  endeavored,  and  is  still 
endeavoring  to  obtain  control  of  a  portion  of  our  school 
funds,  and  divert  them  to  their  parochial  schools.  Perhaps 
the  religious  Roman  Catholic  Irish  family  journals  are  not 
as  well  posted  as  they  ought  to  be.  As  these  journals  think 
the  age  of  miracles  has  not  passed,  and  as  we  know  that  the 
age  of  prophecy  has  not  passed,  we  will  undertake  to  pro- 
phesy that  the  Catholic  Church  will  never  obtain  any  part  of 
the  public  moneys  for  parochial  schools.  When  they  do,  we 
will  confess  that  the  age  of  miracles  has  returned. 


Editors  Argonaut:  I  have  read  with  a  gread  deal  of  interest  and 
satisfaction  the  articles  recently  published  in  the  Argonaut  concerning 
the  interference  of  the  Catholic  Church  with  the  politics  of  this  country, 
and  can  fully  endorse  the  sentiments  therein  expressed.  For  years,  as 
a  private  citizen,  taking  no  active  part  in  politics,  I  have  watched  the 
growth  of  this  movement  on  the  part  of  the  Irish  Catholics,  and  thus 
far  have  found  no  one,  with  the  exception  of  yourself,  who  has -had  the 
boldness  and  independence  to  come  out  and  condemn  this  growing  evil. 
The  newspapers  of  the  country,  as  a  general  rule,  prefer  a  large  sub- 
scription list  and  well-filled  advertising  columns  to  giving  expression  to 
honest  convictions  on  this  great  question,  which  should,  and  in  my  opin- 
ion does,  deeply  interest  every  native-born  American  citizen.  The  pol- 
itician who  is  an  aspirant  for  public  office,  notwithstanding  he  may  be 
heart  and  soul  opposed  to  the  action  on  the  part  of  the  Catholic  in  our 
polities,  dares  not  attack  the  question  publicly,  fearing  that  when  elec- 
tion day  comes  he  will  lose  a  few  Catholic  votes  and  possibly  be  defeated. 
But  this  question  can  not  much  longer  be  put  off.  It  has  to  be  met. 
Before  another  Presidential  election  takes  place  this  will  be  one  of  the 
political  issues  of  the  day.  It  will  not  be  confined  to  the  Pacific  Coast, 
but  will  cover  the  entire  length  and  breadth  of  our  country.  This  issue 
the  Catholics  do  not  want  forced  on  them  at  present.  They  are  not 
ready  for  it,  and  they  tell  us  "  there  is  nothing  in  it ;"  that  we  should 
be  more  liberal  in  our  views,  and  not  oppose  a  man  on  account  of  his 
religious  belief.  This  may  be  all  very  fine  in  theory,  but  when  I  see  al- 
most the  entire  Catholic  constituency  voting  the  Democratic  ticket,  I  say 
there  is  something  in  it,  and  it  does  mean  something.  In  my  judgment  it 
means  that  the  Irish  Catholics  of  the  country  are  opposing  politically  the 
American-born  at  every  point  to-day ;  are  straining  every  nerve  to  control 
the  politics  of  this  country.  Should  they  ever  accomplish  their  object,  they 
would  then  not  deny  that  there  was  something  in  it,  and  would  not  have  us 
longer  ignorant  of  their  true  political  standing.  That  they  have  been 
secretly  striving  for  years  to  this  very  end,  no  one  who  has  taken  any 
interest  in  political  affairs  during  the  past  few  years  can  deny.  No 
more  convincing  evidence  that  they  are  a  power  in  the  land,  and  that 
they  use  that  power  on  the  side  of  the  Democratic  party,  can  be  wanted 
than  the  election  of  General  Rosecrans  to  Congress  over  Horace  Davis. 
Nine  out  of  ten  of  the  howlers  that  the  "  Chinese  must  go  "  are  Irish 
Catholics  ;  and  Horace  Davis — who  had  done  more  for  them  by  the 
stand  he  had  taken  on  the  Chinese  question  in  Congress  than  any  man 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  ;  who  had  sacrificed  time  and  money  in  arguing 
against  Chinese  immigration,  both  here  and  in  Washington  ;  who  was 
familiar  with  the  subject  in  all  its  details,  and  upon  all  other  questions 
had  shown  himself  to  be  a  man  of  intelligence,  and  well  fitted  to  repre- 
sent the  people  of  this  coast  ;  against  whom  no  scandal  or  charge  of 
dishonesty  had  ever  been  thought  of — was  defeated,  and  defeated  by  a 
man  whose  only  record  on  the  Chinese  question  was  a  reported  letter 
to  President  Hayes,  asking  him  to  veto  the  Chinese  bill.  Had  Horace 
Davis  belonged  to  the  Catholic  Church,  with  his  present  record  on  the 
Chinese  question,  he  would  have  carried  this  city  by  five  thousand  ma- 
jority. There  are  some  Catholics  honest  enough  to  acknowledge 
this  fact,  and  yet  we  hear  them  say,  "Don't  persecute  the  Catholics 
on  account  of  their  religion."  If  there  is  any  persecution,  I  think  it 
comes  from  the  other  side  of  the  house.  One  is  sometimes  obliged  to 
ask  himself  whether  he  is  living  in  free  America  or  Ireland.  The 
Irish  do  not  treat  us  poor  Americans  exactly  fair.  We  ought  some- 
times to  be  allowed  to  hold  an  office.  For  instance,  give  an  American 
the  Sheriff 's  office,  or  one  similar,  just  to  make  us  feel  contented  in 
this  country.  Asit  is  now,  one  meets  the  Irish  (when  I  say  Irish  I  mean 
Irish  Catholics)  on  every  hand — sheriffs,  jailers,  judges,  policemen, 
and  in  prominent  positions  in  almost  all  the  municipal  departments. 
Now,  Mr.  Editor,  I  know  the  amount  of  courage  it  requires  to  take  the 
stand  you  have  taken  on  this  Irish-Catholic  business,  and  how  unpopu- 
lar it  will  necessarily  make  you  with  a  certain  class.  But  have  no  fear 
for  your  paper.  If  you  can  not  gain  as  much  popularity  among  true 
Americans  by  the  course  you  are  pursuing  as  you  iose  among  the  class 
you  write  against,  I  think  the  American  people  of  ihc  Pacific  Coast  are 
unworthy  of  that  proud  name.  I,  for  one,  anrproud  that  we  have  one 
man  on  the  Coast  who  owns  a  newspaper  and  is  neither  ashamed  nor 
afraid  to  write  therein  that  he  is  an  American,  believing  in  American 
principles,  aHd  that  Americans  should  have  the  governing  power  of 
this,  the  most  glorious  country  the  sun  shines  on,  and  that  he  is  opposed 
to  Irish  Catholics,  or  any  other  class  of  foreigners,  coming  here  to 
frame  our  laws  and  govern  our  country  for  us.  Amicuican. 


Cardinal  Antonelli  was  very  fond  of  canary  birds,  and  at 
one  time  had  more  than  200  of  them,  which  had  been  pre- 
sented to  him. 

"La  Grande  Duchesse"  brought  Offenbach  more  than 
$So,ooo. 
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Overland  Ticket  ODicc,  Oakland  Ferry,  foot  of  Market  St. 

COMMENCING     WEDNESDA  Y, 

December  15,  1880,  and  until  further  notice, 
TRAINS  AND  BOATS  will  leave  SAN  FRANCISCO: 

7->  q  A.M.,  Daily,  Local  Passenger  Train 
'*J  via   Oakland   and    Benicla   to    "Sacramento." 

Connect?  at  Vallejo  Junction  for  Napa  (Stages  for  Sonoma), 
St.  Helena  (White  Sulphur  Springs),  and  Calistoga  (Stages 
for  the  Geysers).  Connects  also  at  Port  Costa  for  Martinez, 
Antioch,  and  "  Byron." 

Sunday  Excursion  Tickets,  at  Reduced  Rates,  to 
San  Pablo,  Vallejo,  Eenicia,  and  Martinez. 

q    00  A.M.,  Daily,  Local  Passenger -Train 

via  Oakland,  Niles,  Livermore,  and  Stockton, 
arriving  at  Sacramento  at  1.50  p.  m.,  and  connecting  with 
Atlantic  Express.  Connects  at  Niles  with  train  arriving  at 
San  Jose  at  n.oo  a.  m.,  and  at  Gait  with  train  for  lone. 

0  30  ^"  1^"}  Dae'fyy  Atlantic  Express  via 

/  '•_/  Oakland  and  Benicia  for  Sacramento,  Colfax, 

Reno  (Virginia  City),  Battle  Mountain  (Austin),  Palisade 
(Eureka),  Ogden,  Omaha,  and  East.  Connects  at  Davis  for 
Woodland,  and  at  Woodland,  Sundays  excepted,  for  Will- 
iams and  Willows.  Connects  at  Sacramento  with  the 
Oregon  Express  for  Marysville,  Chico,  Red  Bluff,  and  Red- 
ding (Stages  for  Portland,  Oregon). 

IO  OO  ^'    ^">   Daily,  Local  Passenger 

Train  via  Oakland  to  Haywards  and  Niles. 

Jqq  P.M.,  Daily,  Local  Passenger  Train 
*  via  Oakland  and  Niles,  arriving  at  San  Jose  at 

5.20  P.  M. 

Jqq  P.  M.,  Daily,  Local  Passenger  Train 
via  Oakland  for  Martinez  and  Antioch. 

a   qq  P.  M.}  Daily,  Arizona  Express  via 

7~'  Oakland  and  Slartinez  for  Lathrop  (Stockton 

and  Gait),  Merced,  Madera  (Yosemite  and  Big  Trees),  Vi- 
salia,  Sumner,  Mojave,  Newhall  (San  Buenaventura  and 
Santa  Barbara),  Los  Angeles,  "Santa  Monica,"  Wilming- 
ton, Santa  Ana  (San  Diego),  Colton,  and  Yuma  (Colorado 
River  Steamers),  connecting  direct  with  daily  trains  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad  of  Arizona  for  Maricopa  (stages 
for  Phcenix  and  Prescott),  Casa  Grande  (stages  for  Florence), 
Tucson,  Benson  (stages  for  Tombstone),  Lordsburg  (stages 
for  Silver  City),  and  Deming,  1,208  miles  from  San  Fran- 
cisco (stages  for  New  Mexico).  Sleeping  cars  between 
Oakland,  Los  Angeles,  Yuma,  and  Benson. 

Connects,  Sundays  excepted,  at  Vallejo  Junction  for  Napa, 
St.  Helena,  and  Calistoga. 

a  qq  P.  M.,  Sundays   Excepted,    Sacra- 

Tr"  mento  Steamer  (from    Market    Street  Wharf) 

for  Benicia  and  Landings  on  the  Sacramento  River. 

a   3Q  P.   M.}    Sundays    Excepted,   Local 

i*J  Passenger  Train,  via  Oakland  and  Benicia,  for 

"Sacramento."  Connects  at  Davis  with  Local  Train  for 
Woodland  and  Knight's  Landing,  and  at  Sacramento  with 
the  "Virginia  Express"  for  Reno,  Carson,  and  Virginia. 
Sleeping  cars  Oakland  to  Carson. 

A    9  O  P •  M.,  Daily,  Local  Passenger  Train 

1  *«_?  via  Oakland  for  Haywards,  Niles,  and  Livermore. 
Public  conveyance  for  Mills  Seminary  connects  at  Sem- 
inary Park  Station  with  all  trains,  Sundays  Excepted. 

C  qq  P.  M.,  Daily,  TJwough  Third  Class 

J  *  Train  via  Oakland,  Martinez,  and  Lathrop  for 

Los  Angeles  and  points  in  Arizona. 

5QO  P'  M-i  Daily,  Overland  Emigrant 
*  Train  via  Oakland,  Benicia,  and   Sacramento 

for  Ogden,  Omaha,  and  East, 

Connections  for  "Vallejo"  made  at  Vallejo  Junction  from 
trains  leaving  San  Francisco  7.30  a.  m.,  9.30  a.  m.,  3.00  y. 
M.,  4.00  P.  M.,  and  4.30  i'.  m. 

FERRIES    AND    LOCAL   TRAINS. 

FROM   SAN   FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 
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Change  cars 
at  West 

A.   M. 

7-15 

P.  M. 

9.10 
10.30 

Oakland. 

1.36 

B — Sundays  Excepted, 

*  Alameda  passengers  change  cars  at  Oakland 

THE   CREEK   ROUTE. 

Time  from  San  Francisco — Daily — 9.15  and  11.15  a.  m. 

1.15— 315  and  5-15  P-  «-    Daily  Except  Sr/tidays— 7.15 

From  Oakland— Dai'ly— 8. 15  and  10.15  a.  m.  12.15— 2.15 
and  4. 15  p.  m.  Daily  Except  Sundays— 6.15  a.  m.  " 
The  Oakland  (Long)  Wharf  will  hereafter  be  open  to  pas- 
sage of  teams,  etc. ;  also,  of  live  stock  (only  when  properly 
haltered  and  led).  The  Creek  Route  rates  will  be  applica- 
ble to  line. 

"  Official  Schedule  Time  "  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co., 
Jewelers,  101  and  103  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F. 
A.  N.  TOWNE,  T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

General  Sup't.  Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Ag't 


^PIVISTOM  l^&^&f. 


raiwiAw 


BROAD    GAUGE. 

WINTER  ARRANGEMENT. 

Commencing  Wednesday,  Nov.  3,  1880,  and  until  fur- 
ther notice. 
Passenger  trains  will  leave  San  Francisco,  from  Passenger 
Depot   on   Townsend.   Street,    between   Third   and    Fourth 
Streets,  as  follows : 

Q  nrt  A.  M.  DAILY  for  San  Jose  and  Way  Stations. 
°-JU  Returning,  arrives  S.  F.  3.37  P.  M. 

^SLStages  for  Pescadero  (via  San  Mateo  and  Redwood) 
connect  with  this  train  only. 

_-  -_  A.  M.  DAILY  (Monterey  and  Soledad  Through 
JU.^U  Train)  for  San  Jose,  Gilroy  (Hollister  and  Tres 
Pinos),  Pajaro,  Caslroville,  Monterey,  Salinas,  Soledad,  and 
Way  Stations.     Returning,  arrives  S.  F.  6.02  P.  M. 

ilSTAt  Pajako,  the  Santa  Cruz  R.  R.  connects  with  this 
train  for  Aplos,  Soquel,  and  Santa  Cruz.  SST  Stage  con- 
nections made  with  this  train.  (Pescadero  stages  via  San 
Mateo  and  Redwood  excepted.) 

0  on  P.  M.  DAILY,  Sundays  excepted,  "  Monterey 
j'O^  Through  Express,"  for  San  Jose,  Gilroy,  Pajaro, 
Monterey,  and  principal  Way  Stations.  Returning,  arrives 
S.  F.  10.02  A.  M. 

>   ->r  P-  M.  DAILY,  for  San  Jose   and   Way   Stations. 
4*     J    Returning,  arrives  S.  F.  9.10  A.  M. 
jC    on  P.    M.    DAILY   for    Menlo    Park   and  Way   Sta- 
U-JjO  tions.     Returning,  arrives  S.  F.  6.40  A.  M. 

SPECIAL   RATES  TO  MONTEREY, 

Aptos,  Soquel,  and  Santa  Cruz. 
SINGLE  TRIP  TICKETS,  to  any  of  above  points. $3  50 
EXCURSION    TICKETS    (ROUND    TRIP),     to 
any  of  above  points,  sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sunday 
mornings,  good  for  return  until  following  Monday 


inclu 


•  $5  00 


Also,  EXCURSION  TICKETS  to  San  Jose  and  inter- 
mediate points,  sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sunday  mornings, 
good  for  return  until  following  Monday  inclusive. 

Ticket   Offices — Passenger  Depot,   Townsend    Street, 
and  No.  2  New  Montgomery  Street,  Palace  Hotel. 
A.  C.  BASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.  Asst.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


SOUTHERN  DIVISIONS. 
KW  Passengers  for  Los  Angeles  and  intermediate  points, 
as  also  Yuma  and  all  points  east  of  the  Colorado  River,  will 
take  the  cars  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  via  OAK- 
LAND, leaving  SAN  FRANCISCO  via  Ferry  Landing, 
Market  Street,  at  4.00  P.  M,  daily. 


(TOUTH  PACIFIC  COAST  R.  R. 
O  New  Route — Na?-row  Gauge. 

WINTER        ARRANGEMENT 


Commencing  SUNDAY,  NOVEMBER  7,  1SS0,  Boats 
and  Trains  will  leave  San  Francisco  from  Ferry  Landing, 
loot  of  Market  Street,  as  follows: 

O  T  c  A.  M.  DAILY,  for  Alameda,  West  San  Leandro, 
0'*J  West  San  Lorenzo,  Russel's,  Mt.  Eden,  Alvarado, 
Hall's,  Newark,  Mowry's,  Alviso,  Agnew's,  Santa  Clara, 
San  Jose,  Lovelady's,  Los  Gatos,  Alma,  Wright's,  Glen- 
wood,  Dougherty's  Mill,  Felton,  Big  Tree  Grove,  Summit, 
and  Santa  Cruz.  Returning,  arrives  in  S.  F.  at  5:35  P.  M. 
f  —f.  P.  M.  DAILY,  for  Alameda,  Newark,  San  Jose, 
^T'O  Los  Gatos,  and  all  intermediate  points.  Arrive  in 
S.  F.  at  9.45  A.  M. 

ON  SUNDAYS  ONLY,  an  additional  train  will  leave 
San  Francisco  at 

5--)—  A.  M.,  for  Santa  Cruz  and  all  intermediate  points, 
,UU  to  accommodate  hunters. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS 
Sold  on  Saturdays,  good  until  Monday  following,  inclusive, 
to  San  Jose  and  return,  $2.50;  Santa  Cruz  and  return,  $5. 

FERRIES  AND  LOCAL  TRAINS,  DAILY. 
From  San  Francisco — *6.35,  7.30,  8.15,  9.30,  10.30, 
11.30A.  M.  12.30,  1.30,  t2-3o,  3-3©i  4-3°.  5-30,6.30, 
7.30,  8.30,  and  11.30  p.  m. 
From  High  Street,  Alameda— "5.45,  ^6.45,  7.37,  8.48, 
9.40,  10.38,  11.35  a.  m.  12.35,  tt-35.  2.35,  3.35,  4-38, 
5.35,  6.35,  9.30,  and  10.00  p.  m. 

t  Sundays  only. 
*  Daily,  Sundays  excepted. 
Up-lown  ticket  offices,  208  Montgomery  Street.     Baggage 
checked  at  hotels  and  residences. 

Oakland  ticket  office,  northeast  corner  Thirteenth  and 
Broadway. 

F.  W.  BOWEN,  G.  H.  WAGGONER, 

Superintendent.  Gen.  Pass.  Agent. 


PAPER   WAREHOUSE. 


BONESTELL,  ALLEN   &    CO. 

Importers  and  Dealers  in 

Book,  News,  Manila,   Hardware 
and  Straw  Wrapping  Papers, 

PAPER  EAGS,  TWINES,  ETC. 
413  and  415  Sansome  St.,  corner  Commercial. 


WILLIAMS,     OSMOND    &    CO. 

SHIPPING   AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

Union   Building,   Junction   Market  and  Pine   Streets,   San 
Francisco. 

GENTS  FOR  PACIFIC  MAIL  S.  S. 

Co.  ;  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co.  ;  The  Cunard 
Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co.  ;  The  Hawaiian  Line ;  The  China 
Traders'  Insurance  Co.,  Limited;  The  Marine  Insurance 
Co.  of  London  ;  The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  ;  The 
Glasgow  Iron  Co.  ;  Nich.  Ashton  S:  Son's  Salt. 


A 


California  Sugar  Refinery. 

OFFICE,      -      -       -      215  Front  St. 
WORKS,    Eighth  and  Bi-annan    ts. 

C.  SPRECKELS,  President, 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS,  Vice-President, 

A.   B.  SPRECKELS,  Secretary. 


FRANK  KENNEDY, 

ATTORNEY   AT   LAW,    604    MER- 

chant  Street,  Room  16.    Probate,  divorce,  insolvency, 
and  all  cases  attended  to.     Rents,  etc.,  collected. 


$5 


to  $20  per  day  at  home.    Samples  worth  $5  free.    Ad- 
dress STINSON  &  CO.,  Portland,  Maine. 


QCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY 

—  FOR  — 

JAPAN    AND    CH  INA, 

Leave  Wharf,  Cor.  First  and  Erannan  Streets,  at  2  p.  m.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 

GAELIC,       OCEANIC,       BELGIC. 

Will  sail  from  San  Francisco, 

Tuesday,  Dec.  21. 

Saturday,  Jan.  22.    Tuesday,  Feb.  8.         Tuesday.  Mar.  15. 
Saturday,  April  16.  Tuesday,  May  3 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.'s  General  Ofiices,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  202 
Market  Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD,  President. 


P 


PACIFIC   COAST  STEAMSHIP   CO. 


Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway  Wharf 
Tor  PORTLAND  (Oregon),  every  five  days,  direct,  and  for 
LOS  ANGELES,  SANTA  BARBARA,  SANTA  CRUZ, 
SAN  DIEGO,  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO,  and  other  Northern 
and  Southern  Coast  Ports,  leaving  San  Francisco  about 
every  third  day. 

For  day  and  hour  of  sailing,  see  the  Company's  advertise- 
ment in  the  San  Francisco  daily  papers. 

Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  St,,  near  Pine. 
G00DALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  Agents. 

No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


17  and  10  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco. 


ALASKA 

COMMERCIAL  CO. 


No.  310  Sansome  Street 


WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS. 


INSURANCE. 


C.   J,   HCTCHINSON.  H.    R.   MANN. 

HUTCHINSON    &    MANN, 
Insurance  Agency, 

322  and  324  California  St.,  and  302  and  304  Sansome  St., 
San  Francisco,  N.  E.  cor.  California  and  Sansome  Sts. 
Captain  A.  M.  Burns,  Marine  Surveyor. 
W.  L.  Chalmers,  Z.  P.  Clark,  j.  C.  Stai-i.es, 

Special  Agents  and  Adjusters. 

Imperial  Fire  Insurance  Company 

Of  London,  Instituted  1803. 

London  Assurance  Corporation 

Of  London,  Established  1720. 

Northern  Assurance  Company 

Of  London  and  Aberdeen,  Established  1836. 

Queen  Insurance  Company 

Of  Liverpool,  Established  1S57. 

Aggregate  Capital,      ■     $37,0i)3,T50 
Aggregate  Assets,     -     -     41,896,923 

A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued 
on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

W.  Lane  Booker,     Root.  Dickson, 

Agent  and  Attorney.  Manager. 

PACIFIC  BRANCH  OFFICE, 

S.  E.  Corner  California  ami  Mont- 
gomery Streets, 

(Safe  Deposit  Building.)  San  Francisco. 

COMMERCIAL 

TNSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CALA, 
FIRE   AND    MARINE. 

Principal  office,  405  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 

JOHN  H.  WISE,  President. 
CHAS.  A.  LATON,  Secretary. 

TTOME  MUTUAL 
iJ  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

40C  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Capital. .  .(Paid  up  ill  Gold). .  .$300,000  00 
Assets,  Jan.  1,  1S80 591,106  34 

PRESIDENT J.  F.  HOUGHTON. 

VICE-PRESIDENT L.  L.  BAKER. 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R.   STORY 
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-HE  NEVADA   BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Capital  paid  up $3,000,000 

Reserve,  U.  S.  Bonds 4,000,000 

Agency  at  New  York 62  Wall  Street. 

Agency  at  Virginia,  Nevada. 


Buys  and  sells  Exchange  and  Telegraphic  Transfers. 
Issues  Commercial  and  Travelers'  Credits. 

This  Bank  has  special  facilities  for  dealing  in  bullion. 


J^HE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


Capital $3,000,000 

William  Alvord President. 

Thomas   Brown Cashier. 

Bvron  Murray,  Jr Assistant  Cashier. 

AGENTS  — New  York,  Agency  of  the  Bank  of  Califor- 
nia; Boston,  Tremont  National  Bank;  Chicago,  Union 
National  Bank ;  St.  Louis,  Boatmen's  Savings  Bank  ;  New 
Zealand,  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand  ;  London,  China,  Japan, 

India,  and  Australia,  the  Oriental  Bank  Corporation. 


The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre 
spondents  in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Berlin,  Bremen, 
Hamburg,  Frankfort -on- Main,  Antwerp,  Amsterdam,  St. 
Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Christiana,  Locarno, 
Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shanghae,  Yo- 
kohama. 


Newton  Booth,  C.  T.  Wheeler,  Sacaramento. 

J.  T.  Glover,  W.  W.  Dodge,  San  Francisco. 

W.    W.    DODGE   &   CO. 

WHOLESALE   GROCERS, 

Northwest  corner  Clay  and   Front   Streets,  San   Francisco. 


H.    L.   DODGE.  . 


-,L.   H.  SWEENEY. 


.J.   E.  RUGGLES. 


OOOGE,  SWEENEY  &  CO. 

IMPORTERS, 

Wholesale  Provision  Dealers, 

AND.... 

COMMISSION     MERCHANTS, 

Nos.  114  and  116  Market,  and  n  and  13  California  Sts. 


C.   ADOLPIEE   LOW  &  CO. 
Commission  Merchants, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


SUFFICE  IN  NEW  YORK,  42  CEDAR 

^    Street. 
83T  Liberal  advances  made  on  consignmen  s. 

MILLER  &.  RICHARD'S 
EXTRA- HARD  METAL 

SCOTCH  TYPE 

Is   used   upon   the  Argonaut  exclusively. 


Address  No.  529  COMMERCIAL  STREET, 
And  205  Leidesdorff  Street,  San  Francisco. 


The   Type   used   upon  this   paper  has   had  over  THREE 
MILLION   IMPRESSIONS  taken  from  it. 


THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST 

NATURAL   APERIENT. 

Superior  to  All  Other  Laxatives 


Regulates  and  improves  the  action  of  the 
Liver  and  Kidneys. 

Recommended  by  the  medical  profession 
throughout  the  world. 

A  wineglassful  a  dose.  Taken  in  the 
morning  before  breakfast. 

Of  all  druggists  and  mineral  water  dealers. 

To  assure  the  genuine  Water,  require  bottles  with  a  BLUE 
label,  and  bearing  the  name  of  The  Apollinaris  Co.,  Lim-. 
ited,  London. - 

FOR  SALE  BY 

RUHL  BROTHERS 

588  Montgomery  Street, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


THE   ARGONAUT, 


"IT    STANDS    AT  THE    HEAD." 


SEWING   MACHINE. 

POSITIVELY   THE  LIGHTEST- 

running  and  most  simple  Lock-stitch  Sewing  Machine 
£S"See  the  "DOMESTIC"  before  buying. 

J.  W.  EVANS,  General  Agent, 

No.  29  Post  Street. 


PIANOS 

SOLD   FOR 

$10    INSTALLMENTS! 

Pianos  from  $150  and  Upwards. 

TJ/E  BUY  ALL  OUR  PIANOS  AND 

'   '  Organs  for  CASH  ! 

ALL    INSTRUMENTS    WARRANTED. 
PIANOS    TO   RENT.' 

woodworthTschell  &  CO. 

(ESTABLISHED  1852.) 

No.  105  Stockton  Street. 


NO.   12  TYLER  STREET,  S.   F. 


These  Pianos  are  all  three-stringed,  with  ivory  keys,  no 
imitation. 


NAGLEE   BRANDY 


S.    P.    MIDDLETOIV,    Agent, 

419    PINE    STREET, 
M'Ul  Remove  to  111;  Moiitgoiiiei-j-  St.,  January  1. 


•  CHARLES  R: ALLEN  V 

120  BEALE  ST.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 

AGENTPITTSBURG  COALM'GCO. 


Useful  Holiday  Presents 

FOR   YOUNG    AND    OLD! 


MULLER'S  OPTICAL  DEPOT 

135  Montgomery  St..  nr.  Bush. 
Compound  Astigmatic  Lenses 

"il.  1  unl c<f  to  Order.    ^"Two  Uours  Xotice. 

OPERA  GLASSES    BAROMETERS, 
MICROSCOPES,  DRAWING   SETS,  ETC 


BOYS'  SCHOOL  SUITS. 
PALM  ER'S 

Ho.  726  Market  Street. 


REAMISH'S 


BRAVERMAN  &  LEVY 

Hate  added  to  tbeir  large  stock  a  fine  selection  of  the 
newest  styles  of  WATCHES,  DIAMOND  WORK,  PRECIOUS 
STONES,  JEWELRY,  SILVERWARE,  FRENCH  MANTEL 
and  TRAVELING  CLOCKS,  and  a  great  variety  of  NOVEL 

TIES  INTRODUCED  THIS  SEASON. 

AS  WE  MANUFACTURE  AND  IMPORT  DIRECT  FROM  MANUFAC- 
TURERS, WE  FEEL  ASSURED  THAT  WE  OFFER  GOODS  AT  LOWER 
PRICES  THAN  ANY  HOUSE  IN  THIS  CITY. 

Our  goods  are  marked  in  PLAIN  FIGURES  at  such  LOW 
PRICES  tliat  it  will  be  to  the  advantage  of  buyers  to  examine  be- 
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TILESI    TILES  11 

For  Mosaic  Flooring,  Firc-Places,  Mantel  Facings,  Furniture., 

Flower  Boxes,  Vestibules,  Hearths,  Conservatories, 
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assortment  is  the  largest  and  most  attractive  ever  offered  in  this  market, 
ing  to  it,  by  the  arrival  of  ever)'  steamer,  new  designs,  styles,  and 
patterns.  We  Import  Direct  from  the  celebrated  English  Tile  Works,  Stoke-upon-Trent,  and  other  manufacturers  of  Tiles,  and  are  thus 
enabled  to  make  prices  that  will  deserve  the  attention  of  the  closest  buyers.  Tiles  being  more  beautiful  and  durable  than  cither  marble, 
slate,  or  wood,  they  are  very  extensively  used  for  Hearths,  Fire-places,  Pavements,  and  Flooring  throughout  Europe  ami  the  Eastern  States. 
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A    TEMPORARY    MILLIONAIRE. 


An  Episode  of  the    Great    Sierra    Nevada   Mining    Excitement. 


CHAPTER    I. 

The  beginning  of  1878  was  a  period  of  unprecedented 
dullness  in  the  San  Francisco  stock  market.  No  bodies  of 
ore  had  been  developed  on  the  Comstock  since  the  discov- 
ery of  the  big  bonanza  in  the  Consolidated  Virginia  and  Cal- 
ifornia, four  years  previously,  and  the  natural  consequence  of 
so  unpromising  an  outlook  had  been  a  steady  shrinkage  in 
the  price  of  shares  and  in  the  volume  of  transactions.  But 
a  sense  of  utter  discouragement  never  comes  over  the  spec- 
ulator in  stocks.  In  the  very  face  of  loss  and  disaster  he  is 
sustained  by  the  gambler's  hope  of  a  speedy  change  in  his 
luck,  and  continues  to  pursue  the  phantom  of  Chance,  when 
every  rational  sense  should  convince  him  the  pursuit  is  hope- 
less. The  chances  may  be  a  thousand  to  one  against  the 
discovery  of  ore  in  a  particular  mine,  yet  the  possibilities 
that  solitary  chance  reveals  to  the  infatuated  speculator 
causes  its  shares  to  range  at  a  value  which  would  not  be 
justified  by  an  ordinary  development.  The  recollection  of 
stocks  that  have  made  tremendous  advances,  like  Crown 
Point,  that  leaped  from  three  dollars  to  eighteen  hundred  a 
share  ;  the  repetition  of  senseless  adages,  as  "  It's  always 
darkest  before  day,"  or  "  Things  mend  when  they  get  at  the 
worst,"  or  "  It's  a  long  lane  that  has  no  turning"  ;  the  sus- 
picion that  inside  operators  have  broken  the  market  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  in  cheap  stock  preparatory  to  a  big  rise  ; 
the  belief  that  prices  are  at  the  bottom,  or — to  use  the  ex- 
pressive local  phrase — have  struck  bed-rock,  are  reasons 
that  bring  in  buyers  at  every  stage  of  a  decline,  and  relieve 
the  periods  of  greatest  dullness  by  a  certain  degree  of  ac- 
tivity, so  that,  depressed  and  stagnant  as  the  market  may  be 
at  times,  it  never,  in  the  language  of  the  street,  goes  entirely 
out  of  sight. 

In  June,  1878,  however,  the  market  was  as  weak  and  in- 
active as  it  well  could  be  without  disappearing  altogether. 
The  uninviting  paths  of  speculation  were  only  pursued  by 
the  few  whose  acute  foresight  discerned  in  the  very  intensity 
of  the  gloom  a  sure  augury  of  coming  light,  and  those  curi- 
ously constituted  persons  who,  steadily  and  stealthily  beating 
the  thickets  which  hedge  in  the  mining  business,  from  time 
to  time  scare  up  what  is  called  a  "point."  These  ''paints  " 
consist  of  supposed  information  regarding  a  development  in 
some  mine,  or  a  deal  in  some  stock.  Sometimes  they  are 
imparted  from  mouth  to  ear  in  the  strictest  confidence  ;  at 
others,  they  are  logically  deduced  from  the  significant  action 
of  a  particular  stock  on  the  market ;  and,  again,  they  are  the 
result  of  a  regular  detective  watch  over  the  movements  of 
prominent  operators  ;  or  they  may  be  obtained  in  any  other 
of  a  hundred  secret  ways.  That  they  are  likelier  to  mislead 
than  otherwise  is  evident  from  their  very  nature.  They  are 
the  fruit  of  a  cunning  that  overreaches  itself  as  frequently  in 
this  instance  as  in  all  others.  Yet  the  history  of  stock-deal- 
ing gives  proof  that  most  minds  are  so  formed  that  they  will 
attach  greater  importance  to  information  gained  through  se- 
crecy and  indirection  than  they  will  to  the  most  reliable  in- 
telligence. 

To  suppose  that  I  could  resist  the  influence  of  a  "dead 
point"  would  imply  that  I  differed  mentally  from  the  ma- 
jority of  my  kind,  which  I  do  not.  I  am  simply  an  average 
man — possibly  falling  a  trifle  below  the  medium.  But  you 
shall  judge  of  that  for  yourself. 

I  am  a  native  of  San  Francisco,  and  have  resided  here 
all  my  life,  which  only  yet  stretches  to  a  little  over  twenty 
years.  The  city  in  general  may  not  have  been  as  conscious 
of  the  fact  of  my  existence  as  I  have  been  myself,  for  my 
career  was  always  humble,  and  the  struggles  and  privations 
which  attended  the  greater  part  of  it  were  more  calculated 
to  impress  the  consciousness  of  my  being  upon  myself  than 
upon  the  public  at  large.  But  in  these  days  of  general  de- 
moralization, simply  to  be  an  inoffensive  citizen  is  a  good 
deal,  and  in  that  respect  I  am  pleased  to  feel  that,  if  I  have 
conferred  no  honor  upon  the  place  of  my  birth,  I  have  at 
least  done  it  no  discredit.  As  gamin  and  shop-boy  I  did  not 
develop  impudence  or  viciousness  enough  to  acquire  a  repu- 
tation for  either.  As  messenger  and  porter,  I  was  only  com- 
monplace— ordinarily  capable  and  diligent,  but  exhibiting 
no  special  aptitude  for  anything.  Hence,  I  was  not  a  suc- 
cess in  any  line,  and  was  never  fortunate  enough  to  keep  a 
situation  long.  Employers  like  to  see  decided  talent  of  some 
kind  shown  in  the  discharge  of  even  the  paltriest  duties  ; 
and  so  it  always  came  about  that  a  smarter  if  not  a  better 
boy  sooner  or  later  got  my  place.  The  inability  to  satisfy 
other  masters  finally  inspired  me  with  a  purpose  to  become 
my  own.  That  was  the  only  hope  of  indulgence  for  my  me- 
diocre qualities.  I  could  depend  upon  myself  to  appreciate 
justly  what  abilities  I  possessed,  if  upon  no  one  else.  So, 
measuring  the  different  opportunities  which  presented  them- 
selves with  the  little  purse  that  contained  my  savings,  I  at 
length  decided  upon  opening  a  news-stand  in  a  modest  way. 

One  morning  every  soul  in  San  Francisco  might  have  read 
— and  if  they  had  been  as  deeply  interested  in  the  matter  as 
I  was,  everjr  soul  in  San  Francisco  would  have  read — on  a 
plain  sign  over  a  little  door  on  Market  Street,  the  inscription  : 
"  Dudley  Thatcher,  News-dealer  and  Stationer." 

That  there  had  been,  in  a  broad  sense,  more  important 
events  in  the  history  of  the  city  than  the  opening  of  that 
shop,  I  am  willing  to  admit,  but  there  had  been  no  event  so 


important  to  me  ;  and,  therefore,  the  perfect  indifference 
with  which  it  appeared  to  be  generally  regarded  excited  a 
considerable  degree  of  surprise,  not  to  say  indignation,  on 
my  part.  Even  now  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  any  honest 
effort  at  independent  livelihood,  however  modest,  is  deserv- 
ing of  more  attention  than  mine,  in  common  with  most 
others,  received  at  the  start.  They  are  only  germs,  but  they 
involve  the  possibilities  of  development,  and  good  seed  that 
promises  to  grow  in  the  right  direction  is  worth  fostering. 

The  income  from  my  shop  was  small  enough  at  first,  but 
my  expenses  were  on  a  corresponding  scale,  and  the  patience 
and  persistency  which  were  inseparable  from  my  other  dull 
qualities  would  entertain  no  thought  of  discouragement. 
On  the  contrary,  a  vague  suspicion  that  the  unaccountable 
withholding  of  patronage  was  a  conspiracy  of  the  populace 
to  reduce  me  by  starvation,  roused  a  defiant  spirit  in  me 
that  gazed  up  at  my  little  sign  and  saw  it  transfigured  to  a 
standard  which,  in  spite  of  all  my  adversaries,  I  resolved 
should  still  be  advanced  full  high — invincible,  triumphant  ! 
Many  a  time  in  those  unprosperous  days  I  have  glanced 
down  the  street  at  Bancroft's  massive  publishing-house,  and 
dreamed  in  idle  fancy — I  had  little  else  to  do — of  a  time 
when  the  name  Dudley  Thatcher,  now  so  oblivious  to  the 
public  sight,  should  blazon  as  grand  an  establishment. 

But  trade  gradually  improved.  One  customer  after  an- 
other dropped  in  by  accident,  and  somehow  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  retain  them  after  they  had  once  dealt  with  me.  I 
hardly  know  to  what  their  unvarying  good-will  was  attribu- 
table. My  stock  was  fair,  but  not  extensive  ;  I  am  not  con- 
scious of  being  more  than  ordinarily  polite  or  attentive. 
Indeed,  it  has  occurred  to  me,  while  observing  some  other 
shop-keepers,  that  I  am  rather  deficient  in  both  of  those  re- 
spects ;  so  I  am  unable  to  account  for  the  fact  that  persons, 
who  had  once  patronized  me,  apparently  went  out  of  their 
way  to  do  so  again,  unless  they  felt  that  1  really  needed  as- 
sistance, and  saw  by  my  looks  how  gratified  I  was  for  their 
favors.  Anyway,  the  number  of  my  friends,  as  I  came  to 
regard  them,  constantly  increased.  From  its  almost  hope- 
less beginning  the  business  grew  to  be  moderately  profitable, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  second  year  had  become  well  estab- 
lished and  what  I  was  pleased  to  consider  prosperous — that 
is,  I  had  enlarged  my  stock,  trade  was  increasing,  I  owed  no 
man  a  cent,  and  I  had  a  thousand  dollars  to  my  credit  in 
bank. 

And  I  had  something  besides.  I  have  spoken  of  my  pa- 
tron-friends There  was  one,  not  a  customer — in  a  brief 
and  incidental  way  only — who  had  grown  to  be  of  more  con- 
sequence to  me  than  all  the  rest. 

The  day  I  opened  my  shop  not  a  soul  came  into  it  from 
sunrise  to  sunset.  Had  the  people  gone  suddenly  blind,  or 
were  they  determined  to  ignore  the  fact  that  I  was  soliciting 
their  patronage?  In  bitterness  of  spirit  at  their  obtuseness 
or  obstinacy,  I  sullenly  lighted  the  gas,  resolved  that  my  shop 
should  hold  out  an  unwearied  invitation,  whether  it  was 
heeded  or  not.  Did  I  hear  a  footstep  on  the  threshold? 
Surely.  Thank  God,  there  was  one  soul  in  San  Francisco 
not  blind  or  indifferent  to  the  existence  of  my  little  shop  ! 
I  turned  and  saw  a  young  woman  approaching  the  counter. 
There  was  nothing  noticeable  about  her.  If  I  felt  her  pres- 
ence to  be  welcome,  it  was  rather  as  my  first  customer  than 
from  any  personal  charms. 

"  Have  you  the  last  Argonaut?" 

"Yes,  ma'am." 

I  wrapped  up  the  number  and  handed  it  to  her.  She  gave 
me  the  price — a  dime — and  I  returned  the  customary  thanks. 
There  was  no  necessity  for  saying  more,  as  I  never  indulge 
in  the  superfluous  "  Nothing  else  to-day,  ma'am  ? "  Our  con- 
versation might  have  stopped  at  that  point,  and  the  whole 
course  of  our  lives  been  different.  But  somehow,  during  the 
moment  she  paused  to  replace  her  purse  in  her  pocket,  I  felt 
impelled  to  say: 

"  I've  only  just  opened;  I'm  not  fairly  started  in  business 
yet." 

She  did  not  dismiss  the  remark  with  a  bare  recognition 
and  hurry  out,  as  I  expected,  but  turned  toward  me  and  re- 
plied : 

"  Yes,  I  know  it ;  I  work  next  door.  I  can't  afford  to  buy 
many  papers  or  magazines,  but  your  place  will  be  convenient 
for  the  few  I  get." 

"Thank  you.     I'm  obliged  for  your  friendly  intention." 

Here  again  the  conversation  might  have  ceased,  and  our 
relation  remained  forever  the  mere  acquaintance  of  customer 
and  shop-keeper.     But  again  something  impelled  me  to  add : 

"  You  are  my  first  customer.  Not  a  soul  has  been  in  here 
all  day." 

"  I'm  sorry  you've  had  such  a  bad  beginning." 

"  It  will  be  better  after  a  while,  I  trust." 

"  I  hope  so,  I'm  sure." 

"  Do  you  know  what  I  think  I'll  do,  if  you  wouldn't  mind?" 

The  face  that  had  grown  pleasant  to  me  through  its  ex- 
pression of  sympathy,  plainly  showed  surprise  at  my  question. 

"  I  haven't  the  least  idea." 

"This  dime  of  yours  is  the  first  money  I've  taken  in.  I 
would  like  to  nail  it  to  the  counter  for  luck." 

"Are  you  superstitious?" 

"No;  but  we  do  many  things  just  to  indulge  foolish  fan- 
cies, as  children  do,  without  having  any  faith  in  the  sup- 
posed charm;  and  this  is  one  of  them.     Do  you  object?" 

"  Oh,  certainly  not,  if  it's  only  to  indulge  your  fancy,  as 
you  say." 


"  It  will  more  than  indulge  a  fancy;  it  will  gratify  a  senti- 
ment." 

"  I  don't  understand." 

"You — my  first  customer — have  shown  so  much  friendli- 
ness, that  I  should  like  your  dime  to  lie  always  in  sight  upon 
the  counter  to  remind  me  of  the  agreeable  circumstance,  as 
you  might  preserve  a  leaf  or  flower  to  recall  some  pleasant 
event." 

"  I  don't  know  why  I  should  object.  The  money  is  yours, 
to  do  with  it  as  you  please." 

"  But  it  wouldn't  please  me  to  nail  it  to  the  counter  unless 
you  were  willing.  You  seem  entitled  to  control  it  yet,  to 
that  extent,  anyway." 

"Then  you  have  my  consent." 

"Wait  and  see  it  done.  It  will  only  take  a  minute.  I 
should  like  it  to  be  a  joint  affair." 

"  Very  well,  if  you  wish  it." 

The  manner  was  even  more  willing  than  the  words.  She 
appeared  to  have  become  interested  in  the  subject,  and 
watched  attentively  while  I  made  a  hole  in  the  dime  with  a 
hammer  and  punch.  As  I  laid  the  piece  on  the  counter,  re- 
verse side  upward,  and  was  about  to  nail  it,  she  exclaimed : 

"  No,  no — let  the  goddess  be  seen." 

"  How  stupid  of  me  !  Certainly  the  goddess  should  show  ; 
it  will  remind  me  all  the  more  of  you." 

"  Now  you  are  trying  to  flatter  me.  Pray  don't,  or  I  shall 
not  be  half  so  pleased  with  your  conceit  of  keeping  my  poor 
little  coin  for  luck." 

"Pardon  me;  I  didn't  so  mean  it.  I  only  thought  of  the 
occasion  to  which  I  dedicate  it.  Now,  then,  I'll  simply  ac- 
cept your  own  words,  and  'keep  your  poor  little  coin  for  luck.'" 

I  nailed  it  to  the  counter,  nailed  the  pleasant  associations 
and  whatever  there  might  be  of  luck  with  it,  and,  as  I  dis- 
covered later,  nailed  my  heart  also,  unawares.  But  we  were 
playing  blindfold  with  our  destinies.  I  was  unconscious  of 
the  touch  that  was  reaching  out  toward  me  in  the  dark,  as 
was  she,  when  she  remarked  : 

"If  it  only  brings  you  my  kind  of  luck,  it  would  be  better 
you  had  never  seen  it." 

"  I'll  take  the  risk.  Fortune  will  befriend  you  some  day, 
or  I'll  lose  my  guess." 

"  I  hope  you  may  be  right,  but  it  never  has  so  far.  It  has 
been  nothing  but  work,  work,  with  me,  ever  since  I  was  old 
enough  to  work,  except  the  worse  luck  when  no  work  was 
to  be  had  ;  and  1  see  no  likelihood  of  it  ever  being  differ- 
ent." 

It  was  not  said  bitterly,  but  with  the  cheerfulness  of  one 
who  accepts  a  hard  lot  at  its  best,  and  it  was  all  the  more 
touching  for  its  tone  of  resignation. 

My  first  customer  was  becoming  decidedly  interesting  to 
me.  At  the  beginning  I  had  not  felt  a  care  whom  she  might 
be.  Now,  I  had  a  desire  to  know  something  more  about  her, 
and  I  asked  : 

"  Would  it  appear  bold  of  me  to  inquire  your  name  ?" 

"  Fleming  ;  Constance  Fleming." 

"  You  work  next  door,  you  told  me  ?  " 

"  Yes,  in  the  milliner  shop." 

"  We  are  such  very  near  neighbors,  I  trust  we  shall  see 
more  of  each  other." 

"  I  hope  so,  too.     Good-evening." 

"  Good-evening." 

She  went  out  and  hurried  past  the  window  up  the  street, 
but  the  sensation  of  her  presence  lingered  with  me  in  the 
shop,  and  it  has  never  disappeared.  I  was  indifferent  that 
night  whether  more  customers  came  in  or  not.  My  sign 
might  be  an  actual  blank,  or  the  people  remain  forever  sight- 
less, for  aught  I  cared.  There,  on  the  counter,  was  a  little 
coin  that  had  suddenly  grown  to  be  of  more  interest  to  me 
than  everything  beside.  As  I  gazed  at  it  in  sweet  reverie, 
its  tiny  disk  seemed  slowly  to  expand,  its  lustre  to  strangely 
brighten,  the  figure  to  become  gradually  transformed,  until 
at  last  the  fair  image  of  Constance  Fleming  shone,  glorified 
like  a  saint,  on  a  broad  field  of  silvery  light. 

For  a  time  I  saw  her  but  seldom.  Our  acquaintance,  how- 
ever, ripened  surely  if  not  swiftly.  After  a  while,  we  were 
on  familiar  enough  terms  for  her  to  drop  into  the  shop  nearly 
every  day,  as  a  matter  of  course,  and,  as  another  matter  of 
course,  for  me  to  stroll  out  with  her  nearly  every  Sunday. 
The  friendshfp,  whose  seed  had  been  sown  by  the  light 
breath  of  chance,  became  firmly  rooted  in  a  deep  mutual 
interest.  There  was  nothing  trifling  or  coquettish  about 
Constance.  Life  was  too  earnest  with  her  to  admit  of  friv- 
olity. The  same  serious  attention  which  she  gave  to  her 
own  struggle  for  existence,  was  directed  with  almost  equal 
anxiety  to  mine.  The  solicitude  was  entirely  disinterested— 
the  generous  sympathy  of  a  kind  heart  with  one  encounter- 
ing common  hardships.  No  word  had  been  spoken,  no 
thought,  I  am  sure,  had  entered  her  soul  that  could  pre- 
sent my  welfare  as  likely  to  ever  be  of  more  consequence  to 
her  than  the  welfare  of  any  other  hum^n  being.  Yet  how 
much  of  comfort  and  encouragement  I  owed  to  her  in  those 
old  days  of  adversity  ! 

But  a  heart  that  had  been  nailed  to  the  counter  with  her 
coin;  that  had  seen  her  image  supplant  the  divinity  upon  its 
disk  ;  that  found  every  prepossession  more  than  verified  by 
subsequent  acquaintance;  that  with  thorougher  knowledge  of 
her  character  discovered  only  rarer  and  fairer  qualities  of 
womanhood  ;  that  felt  grateful  for  the  sympathy  and  encour- 
agement she  had  so  generously  bestowed — supposing  that 
heart  to  be  ordinarily  human — could  not  be  expected  to  long 
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withhold  some  expression  of  the  sentiment  which  had  been 
awakened  in  it.  So  it  happened,  after  a  while,  that  Con- 
stance became  aware  there  was  something  tenderer  than 
friendship  in  my  regard  for  her,  and  I  became  aware  there 
was  something  tenderer  than  friendship  in  her  regard  for 
me  ;  and  so  on  and  on,  through  the  sweet  gradations  of 
love's  growth  and  ripening,  until,  after  another  while,  it  was 
understood  that  we  were  to  be  married  when  my  business 
was  sufficiently  well  established,  and  I  was  enough  fore- 
handed with  the  world  to  furnish  a  little  home  of  our  own. 

With  this  settled  purpose  I  commenced  depositing  my 
small  accumulations  in  the  savings-bank.  The  hoard  that 
appeared  ridiculous  at  first  swelled  slowly  but  steadily,  at 
constantly  increasing  ratio,  until  at  length  it  amounted  to  a 
thousand  dollars,  and  our  hearts  were  dilated  at  the  pros- 
pect of  a  speedy  accomplishment  of  our  cherished  scheme, 
when  the  incident  occurred  which  is  the  subject  of  this  nar- 
rative. 

CHAPTER  II. 
Among  the  persons  with  whom  I  had  become  acquainted 
in  the  course  of  business  was  a  Mr.  Balcomb.  He  was  up- 
ward of  fifty,  I  should  judge,  substantial  in  appearance,  posi- 
tive in  manner,  and  reputed  to  be  very  wealthy,  the  bulk  of 
his  fortune  having  been  acquired  in  mining  speculations. 
From  casually  dropping  in  to  buy  a  periodical  or  something 
of  the  sort,  our  acquaintance  had  ripened,  until  he  frequently 
dropped  in  without  any  purpose  whatever  except  a  little  pleas- 
ant chat",  and  at  length  I  felt  justified  in  regarding  him  as  a 
friend,  in  the  vague  sense  in  which  the  term  is  commonly 
used.  He  was  cordial  to  me  whenever  we  happened  to  meet, 
and  seemed  as  pleased  with  my  humble  friendship  as  I  was 
proud  of  the  attention  of  so  prominent  and  prosperous  a 
man.  He  often  alluded  to  the  stock  market  in  a  general 
way,  but  never  advised  me  concerning  it.  One  day,  how- 
ever, he  came  into  the  shop  and  asked,  somewhat  abruptly  : 

"  Thatcher,  do  you  ever  deal  in  stocks  ? " 
I  was  forced  to  admit— a  little  shamefully,  somehow,  in 
the  presence  of  the  successful   operator — that  I  had  never 
given  the  subject  my  attention. 

"Have  you  got  any  money?"  he  continued,  quite  as 
abruptly. 

"A  little,"  I  replied,  still  s'hamefacedly  ;  "  not  what  would 
appear  much  to  you,  Mr.  Balcomb  ;  but  I  could  scare  up  a 
thousand  dollars  or  so,  if  necessary." 

"That's  enough.  Put  it  into  Sierra  Nevada,  and  it  will 
make  you  a  fortune.  You  needn't  ask  any  questions.  I 
know  all  about  it.  I  tell  you  to  put  all  your  money  into 
Sierra  Nevada,  and  don't  you  forget  it." 

He  was  gone  before  I  could  make  a  single  one  of  the  in- 
quiries I  should  have  ventured  upon,  in  my  innocence,  in 
spite  of  his  interdict. 

It  was  the  first  time  the  thought  of  speculating  in  stocks 
had  ever  presented  itself  to  me.  The  suggestion  struck  me 
with  almost  overwhelming  force,  coming  in  the  way  and  from 
the  man  it  did.  There  was  an  autocracy  in  the  words  and 
manner  of  Mr.  Balcomb  which  I  remembered  to  have  heard 
was  characteristic  of  the  late  Wm.  C.  Ralston  when  he  de- 
sired to  benefit  his  friends.  I  had  been  told  that  he  was  ac- 
customed to  submit  a  proposition  to  them  with  the  simple 
statement,  "  You  needn't  examine  it ;  I've  looked  into  it ;  it's 
all  right ;  put  your  money  in  " — and  the  result  was  invari- 
ably a  fortune.  Mr.  Balcomb  had  evidently  assumed  the 
same  position  toward  me.  What  should  I  do  ?  The  first 
step  was  plain  enough — consult  Constance. 

That  evening  I  closed  the  shop  earlier  than  usual,  and 
Constance  and  I  strolled  along  the  quieter  streets,  as  was  our 
habit  when  anything  particularly  serious  or  tender  impended, 
and  discussed  the  momentous  question  Mr.  Balcomb  had 
raised.  I  laid  before  her  as  accurately  as  I  could  the  rela- 
tions existing  between  that  gentleman  and  myself,  the  so- 
lidity and  conservatism  of  his  character,  the  sagacity  and 
success  that  had  distinguished  his  career  as  a  stock-operator, 
his  manifest  intention  to  befriend  me  in  this  matter,  and  the 
parallel  I  had  discovered  between  his  method  and  that  of 
the  late  Wm.  C.  Ralston.  By  the  time  I  had  finished  my 
exordium,  the  unusual  fluency  of  which,  I  recollect,  struck 
me  as  bordering  on  the  inspirational,  I  was  conscious  of 
having  convinced  myself  of  the  unquestionable  advisability 
of  investing  my  money  in  Sierra  Nevada.  The  subject  no 
longer  admitted  of  a  doubt  to  my  mind.  It  was  simply  im- 
possible that  a  course  to  which  every  consideration  pointed 
approvingly  ;  where  even  an  impartial  statement  of  facts  ran 
logically  to  an  irresistible  conclusion  ;  where  scattered  de- 
tails, though  artlessly  arranged,  rounded  themselves  out  to 
such  a  satisfactory  completeness,  could  be  otherwise  than  pre- 
ordained as  the  proper  course  to  pursue.  I  said  something  to 
that  effect  in  closing  my  presentation  of  the  subject. 

Constance  did  not  reply  hurriedly.  Finally  she  rather 
annoyed  me  by  saying : 

"  I'm  afraid,  Dudley,  we  are  going  to  differ  about  this 
matter." 

"Why  so?"  I  asked,  a  little  querulously.  "I  don't  see 
but  one  sensible  view  to  take  of  it." 

"That  is  just  the  reason  why.  It  is  not  to  be  a  consulta- 
tion, as  you  proposed;  it  can  only  be  an  argument  on  your 
part.  You  have  already  settled  the  question  in  your  own 
mind,  and  settled  it  without  sufficient  reasons,  in  my  judg- 
ment." 

"Well,  what  can  you  urge  against  the  soundness  of  my 
conclusion,  supposing  that  I  admit  I  have  come  to  one?" 

"  What  can  you  really  urge  in  favor  of  it  ? " 

"  There  you  are,  like  all  the  rest  of  the  women — no  argu- 
ment, only  to  capture  a  fellow's  question  and  turn  it  against 
him.     Didn't  I  just  tell  you  my  reasons?" 

"  Please  tell  them  again,  one  by  one.  We  shall  get  along 
quicker  that  way." 

"Well,  then,  Balcomb  told  me  to  buy  the  stock." 

"  Did  he  give  any  reason  why  you  should  buy  it?  " 

"No;  they  never  do  so  in  this  sort  of  "business.  Ralston 
never  told  his  friends  when  he  put  them  in.", 

"  You  forget  that  Mr.  Ralston  ruined  himself,  and  ruined 
more  people  than  he  ever  made  rich." 

"  Well,  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  matter,  even  if  it's 
so.     Balcomb  has  always  been  successful." 

"  Has  he  a  great  deal  of  money?" 

"Any  amount  of  it,  they  say." 

"Why  doesn't  he  give  you  some  of  his  money,  if  he  wishes 
to  befriend  you  ?" 


"  What  a  silly  question,  Constance !  You  don't  expect  any 
one  is  going  to  do  that?" 

"  I  should  as  soon  expect  that  a  rich  man  would  give  me 
part  of  liis  own  fortune  as  tell  me  of  a  sure  opportunity  for 
making  one,  when  he  had  the  money  to  take  advantage  of  it 
himself." 

"  But  he  probably  doesn't  want  to  make  it  all  himself." 
"  I've  never  seen  the  person  that  didn't,  if  he  was  certain 
of  success.     Be  sure  there  is  some  risk  involved,  or  you 
would  not  be  invited  to  share  the  profit." 

"  Well,  you  know  I  don't  understand  these  things  very 
well,  and  am  not  qualified  to  urge  the  strong  points  that  must 
belong  to  my  side  of  the  argument.  You  somehow  put  it  in 
a  different  light  from  that  in  which  I  saw  it  after  Balcomb 
spoke  to  me.  But  I  still  believe  that  he  intended  to  do  me 
a  good  turn." 

"  I  have  no  doubt  of  it,  Dudley.  I  believe,  from  what  you 
tell  me,  that  Mr.  Balcomb  is  friendly  to  you.*  He  probably 
knows — or  fancies  that  he  knows  —  something  about  the 
Sierr,a  Nevada  mine  which  is  likely  to  increase  the  value  of 
its  shares  ;  but  that  he,  and  others,  who  must  necessarily 
have  as  good  information,  can  not  feel  very  confident  of 
such  a  result,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  stock  is  selling 
for  the  same  low  figure  at  which  it  has  ruled  for  months. 
This  would  not  be  the  case  if  it  was  as  precious  as  he  pre- 
tends. Enough  persons  would  have  been  aware  of  the  fact 
to  have  enhanced  the  price  in  the  strife  to  obtain  it." 

"  Why,  Constance,  you  talk  like  a  lawyer  !  " 

"( I'm  talking  in  earnest,  Dudley,  because  I  wish  you  to  see 
this  subject  as  I  see  it.     What  was  I  saying?" 

"  That  the  stock  ought  to  have  risen  in  price  if  it  was  so 
very  precious." 

"  Oh,  yes.  Well,  the  fact  that  it  hasn't,  while  it  convinces 
me  that  Mr.  Balcomb  can  know  nothing  really  important 
about  the  mine,  at  the  same  time  satisfies  me  that  he  has  no 
unworthy  motive  in  advising  you  to  buy  the  stock.  The 
price  is  not  high  enough,  nor  has  it  been  sufficiently  variable 
to  justify  a  suspicion  that  he  is  engaged  in  what,  I  believe, 
they  term  a  "  deal" — that  is,  he  could  never  have  bought  it 
at  a  figure  which  would  enable  him  now  to  sell  it  to  you  at 
such  a  profit  as,  in  the  most  unprincipled  mind,  would  jus- 
tify the  practice  of  deception." 

"  Oh,  Balcomb  would  never  deceive  me  !  " 

"  You  can't  be  sure  of  that.  Still  we  have  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  he  is  not  attempting  to  do  so  in  this  instance. 
But  there  is  always  the  chance  of  his  deceiving,  or  being  de- 
ceived, himself." 

"  He  is  too  old  a  hand  at  the  business,  I  assure  you,  for 
that." 

"  I'll  concede  that,  also,  though  not  entirely  satisfied  on 
the  point,  and  admit — what  I  presume  to  be  very  likely — 
that  his  superior  information  or  sagacity  points  to  something 
calculated  to  increase  the  worth  of  the  stock,  and  that  you 
may  realize  a  profit  from  the  proposed  investment." 

"  Now  you're  talking  sense,  Constance  !  Now  you  begin 
to  see  the  matter  in  the  same  light  that  I  do." 

"  Now  we  are  about  to  drift  wider  apart  than  ever  on  this 
subject,  Dudley." 

"  How  so  ?     I  don't  see  it." 

"  Suppose  you  were  certain  of  a  gain  from  this  venture, 
could  you  always  be  sure  of  it  at  other  times?  And  do  you 
think,  if  successful,  that  this  will  be  your  last?" 

"  I  don't  intend  to  make  a  practice  of  speculating,  you 
know.  It's  only  because  Balcomb  says  that  this  is  a  sure  thing 
for  a  fortune  that  I  thought  of  trying  it  at  all." 

"  Everybody  thinks  the  same ;  and  everybody  is  led  on, 
by  success  and  failure  alike,  when  they  have  once  entered 
upon  the  alluring  course.  It  is  like  all  other  vices  ;  the  only 
safety  is  in  abstaining  from  indulgence  at  the  start." 

"  Now  you're  venturing  into  unknown  waters  yourself;  but 
you've  arrived  at  a  point  where  I  can  touch  bottom  and  get 
a  footing  to  talk  from.  You  may  judge  Balcomb's  character 
and  motives  better  than  I  can,  but  you  can't  judge  mine  bet- 
ter. I'm  not  one  of  those  weak  spirits  that  drink,  or  gaming, 
or  speculation  can  ensnare.  I'm  master  of  my  inclinations, 
not  their  slave.  Should  I  conclude  to  follow  Balcomb's  ad- 
vice, it  will  probably  be  the  only  time  I  shall  ever  dabble  in 
stocks.  If  I'm  lucky  enough  to  make  a  little  something — 
say  enough  to  carry  out  at  once  our  plan  for  housekeeping — 
I  shall  be  more  than  satisfied,  and  never  touch  stocks  again. 
If  I'm  not  so  fortunate,  I  shall  get  out  the  best  I  can,  and 
keep  out  just  the  same.  In  fact,  Constance,"  I  continued, 
pressing  what  I  suddenly  felt  to  be  my  strongest  point, 
though  basely  conscious  of  its  not  having  entered  my  head 
until  that  minute,  "the  idea  of  making  money  enough  to 
furnish  a  house  immediately,  so  that  we  can  get  married 
without  any  further  delay,  has  been  the  principal  inducement 
with  me  ;  has  sort  of  biased  me,  you  know,  to  look  favorably 
upon  the  matter." 

My  random  shot  pierced  the  armor  which  all  the  argu- 
ments I  relied  upon  had  failed  to  penetrate.  There  was 
something  that  would  have  been  pathetic,  if  it  had  not  been 
so  loving,  in  the  sweet  face  that  looked  up  to  me,  as  she  re- 
plied : 

"There,  Dudley,  I'm  disarmed,  though  not  convinced.  I 
think  the  speculation  as  likely  to  delay  our  marriage  as  to 
hasten  it ;  but  how  can  I  persist  in  opposing  obstacles  to  a 
motive  so  noble  in  you,  so  gratifying  to  me?" 

"  You  can't  be  expected  to,  Constance  ;  it  would  be  warring 
against  the  object  dearest  to  both  our  hearts." 

"A  hard  lot  has  schooled  me  into  patience,"  she  con- 
tinued. "  I  could  wait  contentedly.  I  had  rather  abide  the 
slow  certainty  than  court  the  swift  chance.  But  you  have 
not  learned  the  lessons  of  adversity  as  thoroughly.  I  do 
not  wish  you  to  put  a  galling  curb  on  your  impatience  for  my 
sake,  and  perhaps  have  reason  hereafter  to  feel  that,  but  for 
my  over-caution,  you  might  have  acquired  a  fortune  at  a 
single  venture.  Do  as  you  see  fit  in  this  matter,  Dudley,  and 
count  on  my  entire  approval  of  any  course  you  may  take. 
It  was  a  mark  of  deep  consideration  to  consult  me  at  all. 
The  money  is  yours  to  do  what  you  please  with  it.  If  you 
are  successful,  and  only  good  follows,  it  will  prove  that  your 
judgment  was  better  than  mine  ;  if  the  result  should  be 
otherwise,  I  will  try  with  all  my  might  to  help  you  make  the 
best  of  it." 

"  I  always  said  you  were  the  dearest  girl  in  the  world, 
Constance,  but  I  never  felt  it  so  absolutely  as  now." 

As  her  eyes  looked  up  to  mine,  after  I  had  properly  em- 
phasized the  declaration,  they  were  glistening  with  tears — 


grateful,  loving  tears,  that  welled  up  from  a  smile  of  infinite 
sweetness.  Could  I  thwart  what  I  knew  to  be  the  wish  of 
that  gentle,  affectionate  heart  ?  No ;  I  felt  myself  conquered 
in  turn  now. 

"Really,  Constance,"  I  said,  "we  have  been  treating  this 
question  altogether  too  seriously.  It  is  of  no  consequence 
at  all.  At  most  it  was  only  an  inclination,  and  the  kindness 
with  which  you  consent  to  indulge  it  has  weaned  me  from  all 
desire  to  proceed  further,  since  you  don't  really  wish  me  to 
at  heart.     There,  child,  that  is  the  end  of  the  whole  matter." 

"No,  Dudley,  this  is  not  the  end  of  it.  You  will  trunk 
differently  of  it  when  my  presence  has  lost  its  momentary 
spell  over  you,  and  you  meet  Mr.  Balcomb  again.  The  very 
reason  that  impels  you  to  yield  to  my  wishes  now,  will  in- 
duce you  to  follow  his  advice  to-morrow — a  nature  too  sym- 
pathetic to  resist  the  influence  of  its  surroundings.  The  as- 
surance you  just  gave  me  needn't  embarrass  you.  Don't  sup- 
pose that  I  believe  for  a  moment  you  will  not  purchase  the 
stock,  and  don't  think  I  shall  feel  or  act  about  it  otherwise 
than  as  I  have  already  told  you." 

It  was  in  vain  that  I  protested  against  her  conclusion,  ar- 
gued a  superior  understanding  of  my  own  character,  and  as- 
serted the  inflexibility  of  my  present  purpose.  She  was  im- 
movable in  her  opinion — even  obstinate,  it  appeared  to  me. 
Hence  I  was  conscious  of  a  sense  of  injury,  if  not  of  a  shade 
of  resentment  toward  her,  when  we  parted  at  the  door. 
What  right  had  she,  I  thought,  as  I  proceeded  homeward,  to 
presume  to  know  me  better  than  I  knew  myself?  But,  after 
all,  it  was  only  a  conceit  she  shared  in  common  with  the 
whole  of  her  sex,  I  reflected,  and  this  grain  of  vanity  ought 
not  to  counterbalance  in  my  estimation  her  many  excellent 
qualities.  No,  I  would  act  a  magnanimous  part — forgive  her 
in  my  heart,  and  never  allude  to  the  vexed  subject  again. 
But  I  determined  that  my  resolute  adherence  to  the  purpose 
she  said  I  was  incapable  of  holding  to,  should  be  a  silent 
but  withering  rebuke  to  her  presumptuous  estimate  of  my 
character. 


January,  iSSl. 


[continued  next  week,] 


J.  T.  Goodman. 


THE    LATEST    PARISIAN    BONBONS. 


Several  of  her  companions  are  discussing  an  actress. 

"  I  do  not  absolutely  deny,"  says  one,  "that  she  has  some 
talent  of  a  certain  sort,  but  I  must  say  that  she  in  the  incar- 
nation of  envy — is  envy  in  flesh  and  bone." 

"  Bone  especially,"  says  another  dear  friend. 


Pense'e  d'un  grammairien : 

"  Dans  le  manage,  la  femme  commence  par  tutoyer  son 
lari.     Plus  tard,  elle  parle  a  la  troisieme  personne." 


Professor   (examining   a   student) - 
forest' ?" 


-"What   is   (a  virgin 


Strident — "  A  forest  where  no  one  has  ever  been." 
Professor  (severely) — "  Shall  I  never  be  able  to  induce  you 
to  express  your  ideas  elegantly  and  classically?     Why  couldn't 
you  say  l  a  forest  where  the  hand  of  man  has  never  left  its 
footprint'?" 

Madame  de  P est  encore  jeune  et  jolie,  quoique  deux 

fois  veuve. 

"La  premiere  fois,"  disait-elle,  "je  me  suis  marine  par 
simple  curiosite"." 

"  Et  la  seconde  ? " 

"Ah  !  la  seconde — par  gourmandise." 


Calino  has  just  bought  half  a  farm  for  10,000  francs.  After 
receiving  the  title  deeds  he  goes  to  a  friend  to  whom  he  re- 
veals the  fact  that  the  legal  fees  attending  the  transfer  had 
amounted  to  1,200  francs. 

"  Merciful  heaven,  man  ! "  says  the  friend,  "  that  notary 
has  swindled  you  mercilessly  ;  you  should  have  taken  a  law- 
yer with  you." 

A  few  weeks  later  Calino  buys  the  other  half  of  the  field 
at  the  same  price. 

"  Well,"  says  his  friend,  "  I  hope  you  took  my  advice  about 
taking  a  lawyer  with  you  ? " 

"  Oh,  yes,  and  I  can  never  thank  you  too  warmly  for  giv- 
ing it  to  me.  I  employed  a  lawyer,  and  told  him  to  keep  a 
sharp  eye  on  the  notary.  Altogether  it  cost  me  2,400  francs, 
but  I  feel  confident  that  the  notary  didn't  succeed  in  cheat- 
ing me  this  time." 

Happy  thought  of  eminent  counsel  who  is  defending  a 
woman  charged  with  imminent  deadly  breach  of  a  well- 
known  commandment  and  an  important  article  of  the  code: 

"Gentlemen  of  the  jury,"  he  cries  passionately,  "gaze  upon 
the  woman  before  you — behold  those  false  tresses,  that  paint, 
that  brazen  bearing !  What  man  could  be  so  simple  as  to 
mistake  her  for  a  virtuous  woman  ?  And  if  you  could  have 
seen  my  client  when  she  was  young — if  ever  she  was  young 
— you  would  have  found  her  still  more  lost  to  shame  !  And 
yet  this  man  has  the  impudence  to  come  into  court,  and  take 
the  Book  in  his  hand,  and  swear  that  he  thought  she  was  a 
true  wife  to  him,  and  that  by  the  discovery  of  her  infidelity 
he  was  surprised,  pained,  and  injured  !  Humbug  !  She 
never  had  any  mask  to  lift — she  never  could  have  deceived 
any  one." 

The  jurors  are  notably  affected.  So  is  the  eminent  "coun- 
sel's client  !  

Two  new  tenants,  a  doctor  and  a  man  of  family,  had  just 
moved  into  the  building.  On  comparing  notes  they  discov- 
ered that  they  were  paying  more  rent  than  their  predecessors 
in  the  lodgings. 

This  was  how  the  wily  landlord  had  managed  it  : 

He  had  said  to  the  man  of  family:  "These  second-story 
rooms  are  precisely  what  you  want.  And  there  is  a  doctor 
in  the  story  just  above  you,  so  that  if  any  member  of  your 
family  is  taken  sick,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  slip  up-stairs 
and  summon  him.  Why,  it  is  worth  two  hundred  francs  a 
year  for  convenience  and  satisfaction  !" 

And  unto  the  doctor  he  had  said  :  "  There  is  a  man  down- 
stairs with  eleven  children  and  a  wife,  and  none  of  them 
seems  ever  to  have  seen  a  well  day.  Why,  it's  a  regular  bo- 
nanza! Four  hundred  francs  a  year  in  your  pocket,  at  the 
very  least!" 


THE   ARGONAUT. 


MODESTY. 


The  Feminine  Intangibility  from  Various  Points  of  View. 


It  is  curious  and  interesting;  to  notice  how  much  more  de- 
pendent  on  habit  than  on  instinct  is  our  notion  of  what  con- 
stitutes modesty,  and  how  this  feeling,  like  conscience,  has 
as  many  forms  and  complexions  as  there  are  varieties  of  the 
-human  mind.  Not  long  ago  an  American  magazine  article, 
taking  ground  against  the  study  of  the  nude,  used  as  an  ar- 
gument the  modesty  of  young  girls,  who  could  not  be 
brought  before  an  undraped  statue  for  the  first  time  without 
blushes.  This  is  commented  on  by  a  young  lady  writer  in 
Lippincott.  There  is  in  Paris,  she  says,  a  boarding-school 
where  the  young  ladies  draw  every  week  from  plaster  casts 
of  the  Medicean  Venus  and  the  Apollo  Belvedere  without  a 
thought  of  indelicacy,  and  every  month  make  an  educational 
excursion  among  the  antiques  of  the  Louvre.  It  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  these  girls  gain  their  education  with  painful 
blushinf ;  but  it  is  a  fact  that  Shakspeare  is  a  forbidden  book 
to  them,  as  entirely  too  indecent  for  a  modest  maid  to  touch  ! 
The  same  young  lady — who  is  evidently  an  art  student  at 
Rome — tells  a  story  of  an  English  couple  who  strayed  into 
an  art  school  in  that  city,  where  a  living  Hebe  was  upon  the 
platform,  and  half  a  hundred  artists  hard  at  work.  The 
fair,  white  figure  shone  beautiful  and  pure,  as  if  wrought  in 
Pentelic  marble.  "  Isn't  it  lovely,  darling  !  "  said  the  bride, 
in  unmistakably  British  accents.  "  Exquisite,  my  love  ! 
Looks  really  almost  life-like,"  said  the  husband,  secure  of 
not  being  understood  in  this  foreign  place.  There  was  a 
long  pause  ;  then  the  bride  said,  somewhat  nervously  :  "Ber- 
tie, sweetest,  don't  you  find  that  it  looks  very  much  alive  ? " 
"  Yes,  my  birdest  bird  ;  but  it  isn't.  I  have  heard  of  these 
things  before.  They  are  called  manikins."  Just  then  Hebe 
sneezed.  A  curious  exclamation  came  from  the  bridal  Brit- 
ish, and  heavy  footfalls  died  swiftly  away  in  the  distance, 
leaving  behind  them  more  than  one  English-speaking  artist 
quivering  with  suppressed  laughter  at  the  notion  that  life 
made  beauty  thus  terrifying. 

Now,  this  young  lady  is  evidently  a  good  and  virtuous 
American  girl,  yet  she  is  entirely  free  from  what  this  blush- 
ing bride  would  call  modesty.     It  is  puzzling. 

By  way  of  contrast,  it  is  interesting  to  read  the  views  of  a 
man  upon  the  subject.  Francisque  Sarcey,  the  famous  critic, 
delivered  a  lecture  recently  in  Paris,  in  which  he  said  that 
the  sense  of  shame  is  not  natural.  According  to  the  Bible, 
the  sentiment  of  nudity  causes  the  sense  of  shame.  He  sug- 
gested that  it  might  have  been  born  of  coquetry.  Woman 
originally  rendered  herself  more  desirable  by  what  we  now 
call  modesty.  In  short,  it  will  be  generally  admitted  that 
modesty  is  an  artificial  sentiment;  the  result  of  education 
and  civilization.  It  changes  from  age  to  age,  from  nation  to 
nation,  and  from  individual  to  individual.  There  is  obvi- 
ously a  wide  difference  between  the  sense  of  shame  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Otaheite  and  that  of  those  ultra-refined  Anglo- 
Saxon  ladies  who  describe  their  legs  as  their  "  limbs."  The 
sense  of  shame  is  an  artificial  sentiment  founded  on  certain 
conventions,  the  first  of  which  is  that  the  sentiment  of  nud- 
ity produces  the  sense  of  shame.  In  order  to  show  how  fic- 
titious the  sense  of  shame  is,  Sarcey  quoted  a  number  of  cir- 
cumstances in  every-day  life  where  it  is  counterbalanced  by 
another  convention.  A  woman,  for  instance,  allows  herself 
to  be  examined  by  a  doctor ;  an  artist's  model  will  pose  naked 
before  a  dozen  men,  and  hide  herself  when  a  stranger  enters, 
because  the  dozen  painters  see  only  the  beauty  of  the  form, 
while  the  stranger  sees  only  the  nudity  of  the  woman ;  a 
lady  at  her  toilet  would  not  allow  a  man  to  see  her  shoulders ; 
the  same  lady  at  a  ball  will  be  flattered  by  the  admiring 
glances  attracted  by  the  beauty  of  her  bust.  So  in  sculp- 
ture, painting,  and  literature,  it  is  easy  to  distinguish  a  chaste 
from  an  offensive  work.  The  sense  of  shame,  being  the  re- 
sult of  the  sentiment  of  nudity,  will  always  appear  when  the 
latter  sentiment  is  not  counterbalanced  by  some  other,  when 
the  convention  of  modesty  is  not  canceled  by  some  other 
convention.  We  must  always  seek  the  intention  of  the  ar- 
tist; and  it  will  be  found  that  if  in  his  study  of  the  nude  he 
has  sought  the  realization  of  some  aesthetic  conception,  if  he 
has  sought  to  reproduce  beauty,  his  intention  covers  his 
work  as  with  a  veil  and  prevents  us  from  seeing  the  nudity 
of  it. 

There  is  a  vast  difference  between  the  Anglo-Saxon  and 
the  Latin  ideas  of  what  is  modest  and  what  is  not.  Thack- 
eray said  that  he  was  never  quite  certain  whether  we  were 
more  modest  or  only  more  prudish  than  our  grandmothers. 
They  laughed  heartily — poor,  innocent,  but  unmodest,  old 
souls  ! — at  anecdotes  which  to-day  would  make  a  good  young 
man  blush.  Well,  the  Latin  races  occupy  to-day  about  the 
same  position  as  did  our  respected  grandparents.  It  is  to  be 
inferred,  therefore,  that  they  are  very  much  less  or  more  civ- 
ilized than  we. 

Most  English-speaking  people  would  be  much  surprised 
if  told  that  French  audiences  were  more  modest  than  those 
in  England.  But  such  seems  to  be  the  fact.  The  amount 
of  kissing  and  hugging  that  goes  on  upon  the  London  stage 
would  never  be*  permitted  in  Paris.  A  recent  writer  in 
Scribner  remarks  that  of  such  demonstrations  French 
comedians  are  singularly  sparing  ;  it  is  apparently  under- 
stood that  French  modesty  may  be  ruffled  by  them.  The 
English  view  with  complacency,  in  the  high  glare  of  the 
footlights,  a  redundancy  of  physical  endearment  which  the 
taste  of  their  neighbors  across  the  channel  would  never  ac- 
cept. English  spectators  delight  in  broad  effects.  It  is  a 
broad  effect,  it  tells,  or  "  fetches,"  as  the  phrase  is,  to  make 
a  lover  and  his  mistress,  or  a  husband  and  his  wife,  cling 
about  each  other's  necks  and  return  again  to  the  charge,  and 
when  other  expedients  are  wanting,  this  one  always  succeeds. 
It  is  when  the  embrace  is  strictly  conjugal  that  it  is  especially 
serviceable.  The  public  relish  of  it  is  then  extreme,  and  is 
to  be  condemned  only  on  aesthetic  grounds.  The  French 
contention  is  that  such  moments,  such  situations  should  be 
merely  hinted  at — that  they  are  too  sacred,  too  touching  to 
linger  upon,  and  that,  moreover,  at  bottom  they  are  not 
dramatic. 

These  various  views  tend  to  confirm  Monsieur  Sarcey's 
opinion — that  modesty  is  artificial,  and  a  result  of  education. 
In  so  far,  then,  as  civilization  and  education  may  differ,  in 
the  same  degree  may  modesty.  H. 

January,  1881. 


OUR  LIBRARY   OF  OLD   FAVORITES. 


The  Sands  of  Dee. 

'O  Mary,  go  and  call  the  cattle  home, 

And  call  the  cattle  home.  . 

And  call  the  cattle  home 
Across  the  sands  of  Dee.  " 
The  western  wind  was  wild  and  dank  with  foam. 
And  all  alone  went  she. 

The  western  tide  crept  up  along  the  sand, 
And  o'er  and  o'er  the  sand. 
•  And  round  and  round  the  sand. 
As  far  as  eye  could  see. 
The  rolling  mist  came  down  and  hid  the  land, 
And  never  home  came  she. 

"Oh,  is  it  weed,  or  fish,  or  floating  hair — 
A  tress  of  golden  hair. 
A  drowned  maiden's  hair 
Above  the  nets  at  sea? 
Was  never  salmon  yet  that  shone  so  fair 
Among  the  stakes  on  Dee." 

They  rowed  her  in  across  the  rolling  foam. 
The  cruel,  crawling  foam, 
The  cruel,  hungry  foam. 
To  her  grave  beside  the  sea  ; 
But  still  the  boatmen  hear  her  call  the  cattle  home 
Across  the  sands  of  Dee. 

— Charles  Kinsley. 


The  skies  they  were  ashen  and  sober  ; 

The  leaves  they  were  crisped  and  sere — 

The  leaves  they  were  withering  and  sere  ; 
It  was  night  in  the  lonesome  October 

Of  my  most  immemorial  year  ; 
It  was  hard  by  the  dim  lake  of  Auber, 

In  the  misty  mid  region  of  Weir — 
It  was  down  by  the  dank  tarn  of  Auber, 

In  the  ghoul-haunted  woodland  of  Weir. 

Here  once,  through  an  alley  Titanic 

Of  cypress,  I  roamed  with   my  Soul — 
Of   cypress,  with  Psyche,  my  Soul. 

These  were  days  when  my  heart  was  volcanic 
As  the  scoriae  rivers  that  roll — 
As  the  lavas  that  restlessly  roll 

Their  sulphurous  currents  down  Yaanek 
In  the  ultimate  climes  of  the  pole — 

That  groan  as  they  roll  down  Mount  Yaanek 
In  the  realms  of  the  boreal  pole. 

Our  talk  had  been  serious  and  sober, 

But  our  thoughts  they  were  palsied  and  sere- 
Our  memories  were  treacherous  and  sere — 

For  we  knew  not  the  month    was  October, 

And  we  marked  not  the  night  of  the  year — 
(Ah,  night  of  all  nights  in  the  year !) 

We  saw  not  the  dim  lake  of  Auber — 

(Though  once  we  had  journeyed  down  here)- 

We  marked  not  the  dank  tarn  of  Auber, 

Nor  the  ghoul-haunted  woodland  of  Weir. 

And  now,  as  the  night  was  senescent, 
And  star-dials  pointed  to  morn — 
As  the  star-dials  hinted  of  morn — 

At  the  end  of  our  path  a  liquescent 
And  nebulous  lustre  was  bom, 

Out  of  which  a  miraculous  crescent 
Arose  with  a  duplicate  horn — 

Astarte's  bediamonded  crescent 

Distinct  with  its  duplicate  horn. 

And  I  said:    "She  is  warmer  than  Dian  ; 

She  rolls  through  an  ether  of  sighs — 

She  revels  in  a  region  of  sighs  ; 
She  has  seen  that  the  tears  are  not  dry  on 

These  cheeks  where  the  worm  never  dies, 
And  has  come  past  the  stars  of  the  Lion 

To  point  us  the  path  to  the  skies — 

To  the  Lethean  peace  of  the  skies — 
Come  up,  in  despite  of  the  Lion. 

To  shine  on  us  with  her  bright  eyes — 
Come  up  through  the  lair  of  the  Lion, 

With  love  in  her  luminous  eyes." 


But  Psyche,  uplifting  her  finger, 

Said:    "Sadly  this  star  I  mistrust — 

Her  pallor  I  strangely  mistrust — 
Oh,  hasten  ! — oh.  let  us  not   linger  ! 

Oh,  fly  ! — let  us  fly  ! — for  we  must." 
In  terror  she  spoke,  letting  sink  her 

Wings  till  they  trailed  in  the  dust— 
In  agony  sobbed,  letting  sink  her 

Plumes  till  they  trailed  in  the  dust — 

Till  they  sorrowfully  trailed   in  the  dust. 

1  replied:    "This  is  nothing  but  dreaming — 

Let  us  on  by  this  tremulous  light ! 

Let  us  bathe  in  this  crystalline  light  ! 
Its  Sybillic  splendor  is  beaming 

With  Hope  and  in    Beauty  to-night — 

See  !    it  flickers  up  through  the   night ! 
Ah,  we  safely  may  trust  to  its  gleaming, 

And  be  sure  it  will  lead  us  aright — 
We  safely  may  trust  to  a  gleaming 

That  cannot  but  guide  us  aright, 

Since  it  flickers  up  to  heaven  through  the  night." 

Thus  I  pacified  Psyche  and  kissed  her, 

And  tempted  her  out  of  her  gloom — 

And  conquered  her  scruples  and  gloom  ; 
And  we  passed  to  the  end  of  the  vista, 

But  were  stopped  by  the  door  of  a  tomb — 

By  the  door  of  a  legended  tomb. 
And  I  said:  "What  is  written,  sweet  sister, 

On  the  door  of  this  legended  tomb  ?  " 

She  replied:  "  Ulalume — Ulalume — 

'  Tis  the  vault  of  thy  lost  Ulalume  ! " 

Then  my  heart  it  grew  ashen  and  sober 

As  the  leaves  that  were  crisped  and  sere — 
As  the  leaves  that  were  withering  and  sere. 

And  I  cried:  "It  was  surely  October 
On  this  very  night  of  last  year 
That  I  journeyed — I  journeyed  down  here — 
That  I  brought  a  dread  burden  down  here — 
On  this  night  of  all  nights  in  the  year, 
Ah,  what  demon  has  tempted  me  here? 

Well  I  know,  now,  this  dim  lake  of  Auber — 
This  misty  mid  region  of  Weir — 

Well  I  know,  now,  this  dank  tarn  of  Auber, 
This  ghoul-haunted  woodland  of  Weir.  " 

— Edgar  A,  Poe. 


WHY  THEY  DO    NOT    MARRY. 

A  well-known  society  man  was  asked  the  other  day  why, 
with  his  wide  acquaintance,  and  his  notable  fondness  for 
womanhood,  he  did  not  get  married  ?  "  Because,"  was  the 
rather  puzzling  reply,  "  all  my  lady  friends  belong  to  what  is 
styled  our  best  society."  "Well,  what  of  that?"  "Just 
this,  my  dear  fellow,"  answered  the  confirmed  bachelor,  "  I 
despise  any  man  who  would  marry  a  woman  for  her  fortune  ; 
and  I  think  that  any  man  who,  without  a  bonanza  of  his  own, 
would  undertake  to  support  a  fashionable  young  woman  of 
the  period,  is  too  big  a  fool  to  be  allowed  to  run  at  large  out- 
side of  an  idiot  asylum.  I  have  a  vast  circle  of  feminine 
acquaintances.  They  are  all  girls  in  fashionable  society, 
luxuriously  reared,  petted,  spoiled,  indolent,  and  helpless.  I 
should  consider  an  income  of  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars  a  year  absolutely  indispensable  to  any  essay  at 
playing  the  husband  to  one  of  them.  I  haven't  such  a  sum 
about  my  trousers-pockets,  and  so  I  stay  unmarried.  I 
know  I  have  in  me  the  material  to  make  some  old  lady  a 
model  son-in-law,  but  I  fear  it  is  destined  to  be  sweetness 
wasted  on  the  desert  air  of  bachelorhood.  Our  society  girls 
are  beautiful,  bright,  possessed  of  many  respectable  accom- 
plishments, and  altogether  more  attractive  than  the  young 
women  of  any  other  land  beneath  the  skies  ;  but  they  are 
impractical  and  selfish,  and  I  do  not  care  to  set  myself  up 
as  a  moral  reformer  even  in  the  case  of  one  of  them.  They 
have  been  taught  to  worship  money  as  their  chief  god,  and  I 
have  not  enough  of  their  god  to  demand  their  adoration." 

Without  doubt,  the  sentiments  of  this  society  bachelor  are 
cynical  and  selfish,  but  they  are  those  of  a  large  class.  A 
writer  in  the  New  York  Times  presents  some  other  views 
upon  the  subject,  which  are  mildly  philosophical,  but  not  un- 
interesting : 

"So  many  and   so  uniform  are  the  homilies  uttered  by 
tongue  and  pen  on  the  beauty  and  benison  of  marriage,  that 
the  inference  is  emphasized  that  celibacy  is  without  compen- 
sation.    Young  men  are   continually  advised  and  urged  to 
take  a  wife,  the  supposition  being  that  young  women  are  very 
willing  to  be   taken  under  almost  any  circumstances.     The 
postulate  that  marriage  is  always  desirable  is  obviously  false. 
It  is  only  desirable  when  such    conditions  exist  as  are  far 
from  common,  and  frequently  unattainable.     The'  prospect 
of  connubial  misery  would  seem  to  be  quite  as  good  as  the 
prospect  of  connubial  happiness,  and  no  amount  of  foresight 
or  discretion  will  insure  any  pair  against  sharp  disappoint- 
ment and  bitter  discontent.    Everybody  is  aware  of  this,  and 
yet  on  all  sides   preachments  resound  in  favor  of  universal 
matrimony.     Are  the  preachers  malignants  in  disguise  ?    By 
no  means.     They  are  benevolent  enough,  but  they  talk  with- 
out knowledge,  and  advise  without  experience.     They  think 
because  marriage  is  natural  that  it  must  be  beneficial,  when 
its  possible  benefit  depends  solely  on  the  mutual  fitness  of 
those  who  undertake  it,  and  on  the  character  of  their  sur- 
roundings.    They  advocate  the  conjugal  lottery  without  re- 
membering its  numberless  blanks,  as  they  are  called,  though 
a  conjugal  blank  is  something  much  worse.     When  a  prize 
is  not  drawn,  woe  is  very  likely  to  come  in  its  stead.     Celi- 
bacy is  a  thousand  times  better  than  an  inharmonious  mar- 
riage, and  certainly  safer  than  the  most  promising  union. 
Celibacy  at  worst  is  only  an  absence  of  potential  comforts 
and  joys  ;  marriage  at  worst  is  the  sum  of  human  wretched- 
ness, and,  as  it  usually  is,  is  very  different  from  the  romantic 
notions   formed  of   it.      It  has  its  advantages,   of  course, 
and  many   of  them,    when  it    is   propitious ;    but    it   has, 
under  the    most    favorable    circumstances,    its    disadvant- 
ages also.     Much  may  be  said  in  its  behoof,  though  the  fair- 
est life  ever  turned  to  the  sun  has  its  shadowed  side.     So 
with  celibacy.     A  deal  of  censure  may  be  pronounced  upon 
it,  and  rightly  ;  but  it  has  its  recompense.     Many  persons  do 
not  wish  to  be  married,  and  more — generally  those  anxious 
to  be— are  not  fitted  for  the  state.     Good  wifehood  or  true 
husbandship  is  not  inherited  with  birth  ;  nor  does  it  apper- 
tain to  all.  Those  who  can  not  live  alone  can  not  live  together. 
While  it  may  be  truthfully  said  that  women  in  general  would 
prefer  to  be  married  if  they  could  be  happily  married,  there 
are  many  men  who  have  no  desire  to  be  husbands.     Albeit 
matrimony  presses  far  more  weightily  on  women,  and  in- 
volves twice  the  responsibility,  care,  and  anxiety  that  it  has 
for  men,  they  are  much  readier  to  accept  it,  from  ardent 
hopefulness,  from  an  overflowing  sense  of  its  propriety,  from 
a  sort  of  consciousness  that  it  is  a  duty  they  owe  to  them- 
selves and  society  at  large.    Matrimony,  moreover,  furnishes, 
presumably,  support  and  material  independence ;  and  while 
it  diminishes  their  liberty  on  one  side  it  increases  it  on  the 
other.     They  are  apt   to  be  always  in  a  state  of  tutelage  ; 
they  are  accustomed  to  prompting  and  guidance ;  they  wish 
and  need  somebody  to  lean  on,  to  be  their  counselor,  com- 
panion, director,  friend ;  and  a  husband  is  the  best  person 
to  discharge  these  functions.    Indeed,  a  husband  is  essential 
to  the  roundness  and  fullness  of  a  woman's  existence.     Men 
have  not  the  same  motives  or  the  same  feelings  for  wedlock 
that  women  have.     A  great  many  men  are  positively  and  by 
temperament  anti-domestic — have  no  liking  for,  and  no  grate- 
ful associations  with,  home.     Wife  and  children  afford  no 
pleasant  images— the  very  opposite,  in  truth— and  all  the  ar- 
guments employed  in  behalf  of  marriage  are,  to  their  minds, 
arguments  against  it.     For  such  men  to  become  husbands, 
as  they  often  do  from  stress  of  circumstances,  from  the  dic- 
tates of  chivalry,  from  inexplicable  causes,  is  always  unfortu- 
nate :  for,  though  they  may  be  loyal  and  dutiful,  they  never 
are,  as  they  know,  all  that  they  should  be.     Even  men  do- 
mestic by  nature  and  training  must  feel  that  they  lose  some- 
thing by  marriage.     If  they  carry  out'their  covenant  with 
any  strictness  they  will  be  deprived  of  a  large  share  of  their 
freedom,  and  freedom  is  dearer  to  men,  certainly  to  Ameri- 
cans, than  any  other  one  thing.     Women  are  supposed  to 
value  love  first ;  to  be  willing,  even  happy,  to  be  enslaved  by 
it  and  for  it ;  but  no  amount  of  love  can  atone  to  men  for 
lack  of  freedom.     The  material  question  of  living  must  en- 
ter, too,  into  man's  calculation.     He  can  generally  earn  suf- 
ficient for  himself,  but  he  may  not  be  able  to  support  two, 
with  contingencies.    A  bachelor,  being  comfortable  and  con- 
tented as  he  is,  surely  runs  a  serious  risk  to  marry,  for  mar- 
riage is  an  extraordinary  change.     A  great  city  encourages 
bachelorhood  more  than  husbandship.    It  is  not  strange  that 
so  many  inhabitants  of  capitals  refrain  from  wedlock.     The 
wonder  rather  is  that  it  is  so  frequently  and  so  boldly  con- 
fronted." 


THE   ARGONAUT. 


OUR    SAN    FRANCISCO    EMIGRES. 


Some  More  Gossip  About  the  California  Colony  in  New  York. 


Dear  Argonaut  :  Stand  with  me  once  more  at  the  por- 
tals of  my  favorite  caravansary,  and  let  us  pick  out  and  gos- 
sip about  the  Pacific  Coasters  as  they  saunter  along.  There 
comes  a  gentleman  at  a  brisk  pace.  It  is  Charles  Crocker, 
who  has  taken  up  his  permanent  residence  in  New  York,  and 
whose  family  now  reside  at  the  "Windsor."  I  have  never 
met  the  gentleman  personally,  for,  at  the  time  I  was  doing 
the  grand  in  Frisco,  Charley  Crocker,  as  he  was  familiarly 
called,  was  working  and  eating  and  sleeping  in  the  snow  and 
mud  and  alkali  of  the  sage-brush  desert  between  the  Sierra 
Nevada  and  Sierra  Madre  ranges,  and  building  a  transcon- 
tinental railway  at  the  rate  of  from  two  to  ten  miles  a  day. 
Forty-five  years  ago  this  pleasant-faced,  big-hearted  million- 
aire sold  newspapers  in  the  streets  of  New  York,  and  after- 
ward worked  at  a  forge  in  a  Western  town  for  years,  twelve, 
fourteen,  and  sometimes  sixteen  hours  a  day.  Such  is  the 
stuff  from  which  some  of  our  California  millionaires  are 
made.  Mr.  C.  has  probably  walked  down  to  Twenty- 
third  Street  from  the  "  Windsor,"  and  is  now  stopping  at 
Booth's  to  reserve  seats,  before  being  whirled  down  town  in 
an  elevated  railroad  carriage.  Mr.  Crocker  leaves*  for  San 
Francisco,  with  his  family,  in  a  day  or  two,  but  will  return 
to  his  home  in  this  city  during  the  latter  part  of  February  or 
first  of  March.  The  netft  character  upon  the  scene  is  Mil- 
ton S.  Latham,  who  once  earned  a  living  by  driving  a  dray 
in  the  streets  of  San  Francisco,  and  who  afterward  became 
Governor  of  his  adopted  State,  United  States  Senator,  banker, 
and  millionaire.  Latham  came  to  New  York  nearly  two 
years  ago,  and  is  now  the  president  of  the  Mining  Trust 
Co.  (an  organization  which  was  originally  constructed  for 
the  purpose  of  fostering  the  mining  interests  of  California 
and  elsewhere),  at  a  salary  of  twenty  thousand  a  year.  Un- 
der its  wing  is  the  American  Mining  Exchange,  which  has 
not,  however,  proved  a  brilliant  success,  and  is  about  being 
consolidated  with  the  New  York  Mining  Board,  the  elder 
organization,  which,  in  turn,  is  under  the  auspices  of  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange.  This  consolidation,  it  is  believed, 
will  tend  to  the  interest  of  mining  matters  generally,  and 
Governor  Latham  will  be  made  correspondingly  happy  by 
the  natural  increase  in  the  volume  of  the  business  of  his 
bank.  The  Governor  is  in  good  health  and  spirits,  and  New 
York  appears  to  agree  with  him.  Then  comes  General  O. 
H.LaGrange,  formerly  superintendent  of  the  San  Francisco 
Mint.  The  General  has  handsome  offices  on  Wall  street, 
and  his  latch-string  is  always  on  the  outside,  within  reach  of 
any  Pacific  Sloper.  Major  Jos.  Drew,  of  Oregon,  and  for 
a  long  time  paymaster  in  the  United  States  Army,  comes 
limping  across  the  square.  Drew  has  an  eighteen-hundred- 
dollar  position  in  the  Department  of  Justice,  and  has  come 
up  from  Washington  to  spend  the  holidays.  Joe  is  as  gray 
as  a  badger,  has  the  gout,  is  sixty  years  old,  and  is  as  greatly 
beloved  as  ever.  And  here  comes  another  ex-paymaster  of 
the  United  States  "Army — General  George  P.  Ihrie — a  true 
friend,  and  an  earnest,  independent  fellow  from  the  word  go. 
Ihrie  lives  at  the  "Sturtevant "  in  good  style,  and  entertains 
his  friends  occasionally  at  Morello's,  or  at  Martinelli's. 
George  deals  a  little  in  stocks,  and  hopes  to  get  rich  some 
day,  in  which  event  he  proposes  to  establish  an  Arcadia  in 
Southern  California.  Next  comes  a  keen,  bright-eyed,  hand- 
some Englishman,  James  Head,  of  Pinal,  Arizona,  who 
is  here  with  a  group  of  valuable  mines,  near  and 
adjacent  to  the  celebrated  "  Silver  King."  Dan.  C. 
Butterfield  is  working  on  some  Mexico  and  Cali- 
fornia enterprises.  General  Gilmore,  U.  S.  A.,  Rear- 
Admiral  Boggs,  U.  S.  N.,  and  other  pioneer  Californians  in 
the  army  and  navy  either  reside  or  "rendezvous"  at  the 
"Sturtevant."  Albert  Harris  got  staked  a  short  time  ago  by 
Mackey,  and  soon  after  made  a  few  additional  thousands. 
He  then  sent  for  Mrs.  H.,  who  was  living  at  the  Hancock 
House,  on  Mission  Street,  with  her  father,  and  the  solid 
couple  now  put  up  at  the  New  York  Hotel,  corner  of  Eighth 
and  Broadway.  Not  the  slightest  figure  on  Broadway  is 
Tom  Maguir&s  Fat  Boy,  the  first,  probably,  to  lead  the  cun- 
ning Amelia  (Smallman)  to  the  altar.  Jim  Keene  does  not 
air  himself  much  upon  the  streets.  He  has  been  cinched  a 
little  several  times  of  late,  but  does  not  squeal,  and  there- 
fore the  public  is  not  aware  of  his  losses,  or  at  least  of  their 
extent.  The  death  of  the  famous  English  stallion  "  Blue 
Gown,"  for  which  Jim  paid  twenty  thousand  dollars,  was  a 
loss  to  the  turf  as  well  as  to  Keene.  Otherwise,  with  horses 
Mr.  Keene  has  been  fortunate,  as  the  wonderful  exhibitions 
of  "  Spendthrift"  and  "  Foxhall  "  confirm.  He  has  recently 
purchased  a  large  interest  in  Jerome  Park,  a  farm  or  two  in 
the  Shenandoah  Valley,  and  one-fourth  of  the  capital  stock 
of  the  Jerome  Park  Villa  Site  and  Improvement  Company. 
He  also  owns  stock  in  Deadhead  Hill  and  in  the  Coney 
Island  Jockey  Club.  In  the  Boreel  Building  are  three  ex- 
governors  of  Arizona,  each  with  an  elegant  suite  of  office 
apartments — Goodwin,  McCormick,  and  Safford.  Goodwin 
was  governor  of  that  Territory  in  1863-4,  and  subsequently 
served  one  term  as  delegate  in  Congress.  He  has  for  the 
past  ten  years  been  connected  with  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad  as  its  attorney.  When  you  can  not  find  genial 
John  at  his  office,  bet  that  he  is  laid  up  in  his  rooms  at  the 
"  Fifth  Avenue  "  with  a  rattling  case  of  gout,  and  you  will 
win,  every  time.  McCormick  was  governor  of"  Arizona  from 
1865  to  1S69,  and  then  served  three  terms  as  Congressional 
delegate.  He  has  lately  purchased  a  four-story  brown  stone 
front  on  the  corner  of  Forty-eighth  Street  and  Madison  Ave- 
nue, and  has  furnished  it  elegantly.  Mc.  entertains  a  good 
deal  in  a  quiet,  pleasant  way,  and  always  has  a  host  of 
friends  about  him.  He  is  enjoying  a  good  income  from  his 
present  business,  and  has  cleared  seventy  thousand  dollars 
during  the  past  year.  Safford  was  governor  from  1869  to 
1877.  Like  the  other  two  executives  before  him,  he  made  no 
money  while  in  Arizona.  He  was  left  eighty  thousand 
dollars  by  a  brother  in  Boston  a  few  years  ago,  and 
now  deals  in  Colorado  and  Arizona  mining  property, 
and  lives  at  the  "  Sturtevant."  Bill  Shaffer  went  to 
California  in  1878  without  a  dollar,  and  shortly  afterward 
mortgaged  the  only  property  he  had  left  in  the  world  for  five 
thousand  dollars,  and  went  into  Bodie  with  Bill  Lent,  and 
came  out  with  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  dollars.  He 
returned  soon  after  to  New  York,  purchased  a  thirty-five 


thousand  dollar  house  in  a  good  neighborhood,  furnished  it 
handsomely,  and  then  presented  it  to  his  wife.  He  has  a 
corner  office  in  the  Boreel  Building,  and  is  making  money. 
His  office  is  filled  with  specimens  from  Maine  to  Mexico; 
but  the  jolliest  specimen  of  all,  and  the  one  of  the  most  in- 
trinsic richness,  is  old  Bill  himself,  who  can  order  as  good  a 
dinner  or  midnight  supper  as  Sam  Ward,  and  who  would  be 
a  red-hot  Republican  even  if  he  were  compelled  to  spend  the 
remainder  of  his  days  in  an  ice-house.  D.  O.  Mills,  as  you 
are  aware,  although  he  spends  most  of  his  time  in  Califor- 
nia, owns  a  pretentious  residence  here,  and  is  a  citizen  of 
New  York.  I  saw  poor  Nelson  yesterday,  who  was  so  long 
stationed  upon  the  Pacific  Coast  as  paymaster  in  the 
Army,  and  who  has  been  lately  court-martialed  for  being  be- 
hind in  his  accounts,  and  for  indiscretions  which  I  do  not 
care  to  name  here.  He  will  be  dismissed,  at  least,  and  may 
have  to  go  to  a  penitentiary.  He  married  a  San  Francisco  girl 
some  eight  or  nine  years  ago,  named  Caddie  Davis.  Thanks 
to  our  splendid  police  system,  and  to  telegraphs  and  tele- 
phones, there  are  less  disreputable  male  characters  in  this 
city  at  present  than  there  were  twenty-five  years  ago.  That 
there  are  some  pickpockets  left,  however,  who  ply  their  avo- 
cation successfully,  is  exemplified  by  the  fact  that  some  chev- 
alier, a  short  time  ago,  relieved  Harry  George  of  a  fine  gold 
watch  and  chain.  Warren  Leland,  a  pioneer  newspaper  man 
of  San  Francisco,  and,  later,  lessee  of  the  "  Palace,"  lives  at 
Long  Branch,  but  puts  in  his  genial  face  on  Broadway  at 
least  once  or  twice  a  week.  Lewis  Leland,  who  kept  the 
"  Occidental"  in  such  fine  style,  many  years  ago,  is  now  the 
proprietor  of  the  "  Sturtevant,"  where  Californians  love  to 
congregate.  Lewis  is  ably  assisted  by  Jerome,  one  of  the 
best  fellows  who  ever  lived,  and  who,  also,  was  for  a  long 
time  a  manager  of  the  "  Occidental."  Wetherbee,  who  suc- 
ceeded Jerome  in  the  management  of  the  "  Occidental,"  is 
now  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  "  Windsor,"  one  of  the 
noted  first-class  hotels  in  the  United  States.  Poor  Main,  for- 
merly a  clerk  at  the  "Palace," is  nearly  dead  with  paralysis, 
and  is  being  caredfor  by  the  brothers  Leland.  Captain  George 
Wheeler,  the  eminent  young  engineer  and  explorer,  is  probably 
dying,  from  rheumatism  of  the  stomach.  Wheeler  has  an  av- 
alanche of  friends  upon  the  Pacific  Coast.  Rice,  formerly 
lessee  of  the  "  Baldwin,"  makes  this  city  his  headquarters, 
although  he  keeps  the  "  Tremont,"  Chicago.  Rice  will  prob- 
ably be  the  lessee  and  manager  of  the  big  hotel  at  Rocka- 
way  next  summer.  Paymaster  of  the  Navy  Schenck  passed 
through  here  a  few  days  ago  on  his  way  to  Washington  to 
campaign  for  the  Navy  Pay  office  of  San  Francisco,  now  so 
acceptably  filled  by  Pay  Director  James  Fulton.  John  Mc- 
Cullough  has  just  concluded  a  wonderful  triumph  at  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Theatre,  filling  the  house  completely  every  night  for 
two  weeks,  and  taking  in  $31,000.  Barrett  has  also  been 
doing  a  good  business  at  the  Park  Theatre,  succeeding  Sam 
Piercy,  who  played  his  piece  to  full  houses  for  four  weeks. 
Miss  Ellie  Wilton  supports  Salvini.  Barton  Hill  is  at  the 
Union  Square  Theatre.  Harry  Edwards  is  at  Wallack's, 
but  has  not  done  anything  but  draw  his  salary  since  "  The 
Guv'nor"was  put  on,  and  which  is  in  the  fourth  month. 
As  soon  as  the  junction  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa 
F6  and  Southern  Pacific  is  made,  Harry  is  going  to  make  a 
raid  upon  the  bugs,  beetles  and  butterflies  along  that  system 
of  roads,  and  has  already  provided  himself  with  pins  and 
cigar-boxes  for  the  occasion.  Miss  Nellie  Holbrook  made 
her  dttbut  at  the  Windsor  Theatre  as  Hamlet  a  few  evenings 
ago,  and  created  a  favorable  impression.  James  O'Neill  fol- 
lowed Bernhardt  at  Booth's  Theatre,  and  played  "A  Cele- 
brated Case  "  one  week  to  excellent  audiences.  The  great 
play  of  "  Michel  Strogoff,"  which  is  now  creating  such  a  sen- 
sation in  Paris,  will  be  brought  out  at  Booth's  in  January, 
and  O'Neill  will  take  the  leading  part.  Morrison  is  with  the 
Sam  Piercy  combination.  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  "  is  to  be 
put  on  at  Booth's  as  the  holiday  piece,  and  Harry  Courtaine 
has  been  engaged  to  play  the  part  of  "  Marks."  The  hand- 
some face  of  Jennings  Cox  may  be  seen  upon  Broadway 
and  Fifth  Avenue  any  fine  afternoon.  Henry  P.  Blanchard's 
familiar  face  has  shown  up  quite  often  of  late  at  haunts  of 
Pacific  Coasters.  Ben  Truman  has  been  here  and  elsewhere 
in  the  East  for  some  time  past,  singing  the  praises  of  South- 
ern California.  He  has  just  arrived  from  Florida,  and  will 
return  to  California  after  the  holidays.  J.  W.  Simonton, 
who  has  grown  gray  in  the  service  of  journalism,  yearns  for 
a  permanent  residence  upon  the  Pacific  Slope,  and  is  at 
present  improving  a  splendid  piece  of  vineyard  property  in 
Napa  County.  There  are  other  familiar  faces  than  those  al- 
luded to  in  these  letters — H.  K.  Drake,  John  Landers, 
George  Geisse,  W.  M.  Lent,  John  Gray,  John  Shaw,  A.  A. 
Selover,  A.  Denckla,  C.  Adolphe  Low,  G.  Howard,  G.  Buf- 
fington,  P.  Miller,  S.  W.  Miller,  F.  Sharon,  G.  Sutton,  M. 
A.  O'Brien,  J.  English,  F.  Brumagim,  and  many  others, 
whom  I  do  not  readily  call  before  me.  Besides  these  there 
are  a  few  "  lame  ducks,"  but  over  them  we  throw  the  mantle 
of  charity,  and  trust  that  better  times  are  in  store  for  them. 
I  seldom  go  to  the  theatre  or  to  the  Park  that  I  do  not  see 
California  ladies,  and  especially  are  they  to  be  met  on  Broad- 
way, Fifth  Avenue,  Sixth  Avenue,  Fourteenth  and  Twenty- 
third  Streets,  and  at  Brewster's,  Goupil's,  Sarony's,  Chicker- 
ings'  and  Stein  way's,  and  at  Lord  &  Taylor's,  Arnold,  Con- 
stable &  Co.'s,  Stewart's,  Maxey's,  Park  &  Tilford's,  Thur- 
ber's,  Tiffany's,  Ball  &  Black's,  Gunther's,  Gorham's,  and 
elsewhere,  where  there  are  pictures,  photographs,  carriages, 
furs,  silver,  diamonds,  laces,  dry  goods,  millinery,  notions 
and  groceries  for  sale.  And,  now,  dear  Pixley,  wishing  you 
a  very  merry  Christmas  and  a  happy  New  Year,  and  many 
returns  of  the  same,  and  trusting  that  I  shall  always  be  able 
to  renew  my  subscription  to  the  Argonaut  at  the  proper 
time,  I  remain  yours,  very  sincerely,  DIOGENES. 

New  YORK,  December,  1SS0. 


A  classmate  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  at  the  University  of 
Virginia,  says  that  Poe  had  a  passion  for  drawing  weird  and 
grotesque  figures  on  the  walls  of  his  room.  He  remembers 
especially  a  griffin  that  Poe  drew  which  attracted  considera- 
ble attention  among  the  students.  He  wrote  verses  a  good 
deal,  but  was  more  distinguished  at  the  university  as  a  lin- 
guist and  a  crayon  artist  than  he  was  as  a  poet. 


A  correspondent  wishes  to  know  what  has  become  of  Sec- 
retary Evarts.     We  believe  he  is  writing  a  letter  this  winter. 


HER    BOOTLESS    QUEST. 


The  Trials  of  a  Lady  who  Likes  Dainty  Footgear. 


Alcibiades  spoke  this  morning  with  a  rising  inflection. 
When  Alcibiades  speaks  with  a  rising  inflection  it  is  a  sure 
sign  the  house  atmosphere  is  murky,  a  storm  brewing — in 
fact,  that  Alcibiades' temper  is  getting  the  best  of  him.  This 
morning  the  casus  belli  was — boots.  Years  of  explanation 
have  not  convinced  Alcibiades  that  it  is  necessary  for  me  to 
go  to  the  city  for  boots,  instead  of  patronizing  home  indus- 
try. It  must  be  confessed  that  boots  made  to  order  are  a 
big  bill  of  expense,  but  what  can  one  do  ?  The  boasted  civ- 
ilization of  this  nineteenth  century  requires  a  covering  for 
one's  feet,  and  if  we  can  not  buy  ready-made  boots,  the  next 
best  thing  is  to  have  them  made.  The  world  demands  that 
a  lady  should  be  Hen  chausse'e. 

In  my  humble  opinion,  Dame  Nature  either  was  in  collu- 
sion with  the  shoemakers,  or  else  she  made  a  great  mistake 
when  she  took  out  her  model  of  the  human  foot.  In  point 
of  anatomy  it  certainly  is  a  wonderful  and  beautiful  piece  of 
mechanism ;  only  she  should  have  completed  her  work,  and 
added  a  suit  of  fur,  or  hoofs,  or  a  coat  of  feathers.  Being 
women,  we  would  naturally  be  envious,  and  quarrel  as  to 
whose  fur  was  the  softest,  or  hoof  the  shapeliest,  or  feathers 
the  downiest.  Still,  there  would  be  the  advantage  of  having 
no  shoemaker's  bill  to  settle. 

However,  our  feet  being  as  they  are,  if  the  dame  could 
have  made  them  all  after  the  same  model — the  size  and  shape 
depending  upon  age — we  could  then  have  ordered  boots  thus  : 
"Send  a  pair  for  a  person  of  such  an  age."  The  boots  ar- 
rive, we  put  them  on,  and  there  is  an  end  of  it.  If  my  boots 
could  be  procured  in  this  manner,  Alcibiades'  voice  would 
not  have  taken  the  rising  inflection  this  morning.  I  could 
send  my  measure  to  Paris  and  get  a  dress  made  by  Worth 
with  half  the  trouble  it  takes  to  get  a  pair  of  well-fitting 
boots.  The  planning,  and  correspondence,  and  diplomacy 
required  to  get  my  feet  fitted  would  successfully  elect  a  Pres- 
idential candidate  to  the  White  House.  My  instep  is  high, 
and  my  foot  not  long  enough  to  correspond.  "Fives  "are 
too  long;  " fours "  will  not  button.  I  am — well,  slightly  in- 
clined to  embonpoint j  feet  ditto.  In  times  past  I  have  swal- 
lowed my  pride,  and  bought  my  boots  here.  They  were 
laced  boots,  and  only  gaped  two  inches,  turning  up  at  the 
toes  like  snow-shoes.  I  walked  as  if  I  were  knock-kneed  ; 
so  I  again  explained  to  Alcibiades  that  I  must  go  to  the  city 
for  boots. 

Of  course,  I  could  not  buy  any  ready-made  boots  to  fit — - 
knew  that  when  I  went — but  1  could,  and  did,  leave  my 
measure,  and  returned  home  in  a  serene  frame  of  mind. 
The  boots  came — too"  large  ;  Cole's  giantess  could  have  worn 
them  with  comfort.  I  sent  them  back,  with  the  necessary 
explanation,  and  ordered  another  pair.  In  time  they  came 
— too  small  ;  very  small,  ridiculously  so.  Did  the  cobbler 
think  a  race  of  pigmies  inhabited  our  town  ?  I  sent  that 
pair  back,  thanking  him  for  the  implied  and  delicate  compli- 
ment, but  explaining,  in  emphatic  language,  that  I  preferred 
a  pair  of  well-fitting  boots  to  compliments. 

By  this  time  the  state  of  my  feet  was  serious.  The  holes 
had  become  rents,  the  rents  gaps,  and  the  gaps  yawned.  I 
had  to  have  boots,  so  I  borrowed  a  pair  of  another  sizable 
person,  and  started  for  the  city.  I  am  strongly  opposed  to 
borrowing.  Alcibiades  thinks  a  borrower  next  door  to  a 
thief,  but  I  thought  that  in  this  aesthetic  age  it  wouldn't  look 
proper  for  me  to  go  down  in  my  stocking  feet,  or  even  in 
satin  slippers.  So,  as  I  said,  I  went  to  the  city.  I  was  direct- 
ed to  a  firm  which  had  awakened  to  the  fact  that  all  people 
are  not  thin  and  cadaverous.  There,  to  my  joy  inexpressi- 
ble, I  found  a  pair  of  boots  to  fit.  To  make  assurance 
doubly  sure,  the  obliging  clerk  wrote  down  on  a  card  the 
size,  number,  and  various  other  enigmatical  hieroglyphics 
supposed  to  be  perfectly  intelligible  to  the  initiated  shoe- 
dealer.  The  card,  he  assured  me,  would  secure  me  a  pair 
of  well-fitting  boots.  I  went  home  with  delight  depicted  in 
every  feature,  and  there  was  a  general  rejoicing  in  the  house- 
hold. 

Time  passed  on,  and  my  boots  began  again  to  look  shabby. 
With  child-like  confidence  I  sent  the  precious  card.  The 
boots  arrived.  I  had  an  important  engagement  on  hand,  and 
wanted  them  to  wear  at  once.  I  tried  them  on — no,  I  didn't, 
for  they  wouldn't  go  on  ;  they  were  a  size  too  small.  Boots 
must  be  had,  so  I  telegraphed  for  a  size  larger.  They  came  ; 
they  went  on  ;  but — they  would  not  button  ;  they  would  not 
even  meet.  I  was  in  despair,  but  fortunately  thought  of  Ag- 
amemnon, who  was  to  go  to  the  city  next  day.  I  do  not  wish 
to  vilify  Agamemnon,  but  he  is  not  a  perfect  man,  and  the 
lamb-like  resignation  depicted  on  his  countenance  would 
have  done  credit  to  Alva's  martyrs.  However,  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  case  softened  his  heart,  and  he  consented  to 
change  the  articles.  Anxiously  I  awaited  the  evening  train, 
and  eagerly  scanned  Agamemnon  as  he  slowly  approached. 
No  bundle  was  in  his  hand.  Ah,  of  course  he  would  not 
carry  it  in  his  hand ;  he  would  put  it  in  his  pocket.  But  even 
his  pockets  looked  suspiciously  flat.  As  I  gazed  upon  him, 
there  was  no  response  to  my  mute  inquiry.  He  had  no  shoes 
— said  he  left  them  on  the  train.  However,  he  thought  they 
would  turn  up  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  days  !  By  a  ju- 
dicious use  of  telegraph  and  express  messenger,  they  did  turn 
up,  but  too  late  for  me  to  keep  my  engagement. 

Last  night  I  discovered  a  weak  place  in  this  pair.  In  con- 
sequence, Alcibiades  spoke  thus  and  so  at  the  breakfast-table 
this  morning.  I  envy  the  man  with  the  wooden  leg,  the  In- 
dian with  his  moccasins,  or  the  South  Sea  Islander  with  no 
covering  for  his  pedestals.  I  even  feel  to-night  that  to  have 
lived  in  the  time  of  the  old  Romans,  when  sandals  were  the 
height  of  fashion,  would  be  preferable  to  living  in  this  stiff 
and  exceedingly  proper  age.  F. 

January,  1881. 

The  edict  of  Joseph  Emanuel,  King  of  Portugal,  published 
in  1769,  is  not  without  its  interest  at  this  time.  By  this  in- 
strument widows  of  more  than  fifty  years  of  age  were  for- 
bidden to  marry,  "because,"  the  preamble  recited,  "  experi- 
ence has  shown  that  women  of  that  age  commonly  marry 
young  men  of  no  property,  who  dissipate  the  fortunes  such 
marriages  put  them  in  possession  of,  to  the  prejudice  of  chil- 
dren and  other  relations."  Spinsters  were  not  apparently 
considered  so  liable  to  be  beguiled. 


THE        ARGONAUT 


EDITORIAL    NOTES. 


..With  the  California  Woman's  Suffrage  Association  we  are 
not  in  sympathy.  For  some  of  the  ladies  who  compose  its 
directory  we  have  great  respect.  These  women  have  many 
virtues,  but  very  little  real,  practical,  common  sense.  They 
are  deliberately  endeavoring  to  destroy  our  common-school 
system  by  turning  the  administration  of  its  affairs  over  to 
the  Catholic  Irish.  These  women  do  not  think  so  —  do 
not  know  what  they  are  doing.  They  do  not  think,  and  ev- 
idently are  not  making  much  effort  in  the  way  of  thinking. 
A  discussion  with  them  is  altogether  unsatisfactory.  Argu- 
ment is  impossible  ;  they  are,  as  a  rule,  garrulous,  superficial, 
and  self-opinionated.  They  plunge  into  the  consideration 
of  political  affairs  with  a  confidence  in  their  own  wisdom 
that  is  simply  astounding.  They  imagine  that  the  abstruse, 
questions  of  political  economy  come  to  them  by  intuition 
They  snap  their  scissors  in  contempt  of  all  experience,  and 
set  their  loose,  disjointed  opinions  against  those  of  the 
wisest  men,  with  a  flippancy  that  is  altogether  marvelous. 
We  do  not  assault  the  integrity  or  the  honest-mindedness 
of  the  members  of  the  California  Woman's  Suffrage  Associ- 
ation. We  do  not  deny  to  some  of  its  members  the  possession 
of  a  high  order  of  intelligence.  We  do  not  deny  to  woman 
a  mental  organization  in  most  respects  equal  to,  and  in  many 
respects  superior  to,  that  of  man.  All  this  does  not  prevent 
us  from  saying  that  nearly  all  of  them  are  ignorant  in  the 
direction  that  would  qualify  them  as  voters.  They  are,  as  a 
rule,  unfit  to  exercise  the  elective  privilege,  because  they  are 
not  informed  upon  those  questions  that  are  decided  at  the 
ballot-box.  Not  one  good  woman  in  five  wants  to  vote,  and 
not  one  good  woman  in  five  would  vote  if  she  had  the  priv- 
ilege under  the  law.  There  is  but  one  question  upon 
which  all  women  could  be  trusted  to  vote  correctly, 
and  that  would  be  upon  all  matters  touching  the  control 
of  alcoholic  drinks.  Upon  the  licensing  of  liquor-vendors, 
local  option  laws,  and  all  laws  regulating  the  sale  of  liquors, 
women  could  be  trusted.  Upon  these  matters  they  would 
vote  more  unselfishly,  more  honestly  than  men.  Women  are 
emotional,  and  may  always  be  relied  upon  to  vote  intoxicat- 
ing liquors  beyond  the  reach  of  their  husbands  or  their  sons. 
Even  bad  women  would  do  this.  To  give  to  the  women  of 
San  Francisco  the  right  to  vote  on  all  questions  affecting 
school  laws  would  be  to  turn  the  common  schools  over  to  an 
Irish  Catholic  Democratic  school  board  on  the  very  first 
election.  For  the  man  or  woman  who  is  so  blind  or  so  stu- 
pid as  not  to  see  this,  we  have  little  respect.  There  are  in 
San  Francisco  ten  thousand  adult  Catholic  Irish  women, 
whose  vote  would  be  given  under  the  direct  guidance  of  their 
confessors.  The  school  moneys  would  be  divided,  and  a 
portion  given  to  ecclesiastical  schools.  Parochial  schools, 
taught  by  priests  and  nuns,  would  be  established  at  once. 
All  laws  now  on  our  statute-books,  interfering  in  this  direc- 
tion, would  be  repealed.  American  women,  as  a  rule,  would 
abstain  from  voting.  The  class  we  have  referred  to  would 
all  vote.  The  member  of  the  Legislature  who  shall  intro- 
duce the  bill  asked  for  by  the  Suffrage  Association,  or  who 
shall  favor  it,  is  an  enemy  to  the  common-school  system — an 
enemy  in  disguise.  It  is  a  sly  Catholic  intrigue,  and  these 
very  good  Protestant  ladies  are  having  their  paws  used  to 
drag  out  chestnuts.  -  They  i.re  being  imposed  upon.  They 
will  be  very  angry  when  they  read  this  article,  but  it  will  do 
them  good. 

The  last  Grand  Jury  did  faithful  service.  It  was  a  fearless 
and  manly  effort  to  reform  public  abuses,  and  if  the  crimi- 
nal courts  will  as  fearlessly  do  their  duty  in  trying  and  con- 
victing felons  as  the  Grand  Inquest  did  in  presenting  them, 
good  will  come  of  it.  There  should  be  no  excuse  or  apology 
made  for  the  official  who  does  not  honestly  discharge  his 
public  duty.  What  is  the  reason  of  so  much  delay  in  the  trial 
of  those  charged  with  public  offenses  ?  The  community  is 
growing  impatient  at  the  law's  delay.     Kalloch  and  Kaplan. 


It  was  such  lying  misrepresentations  as  this  which  led  to 
the  murder  of  Charles  de  Young.  It  is  such  malicious  and 
contemptible  sensations  as  this  which  causes  the  Chronicle 
newspaper  to  be  utterly  despised,  and  which  have  procured 
for  it  a  most  unenviable  notoriety.  James  L.  Flood  has  ar- 
rived at  mature  years.  He  is  a  partner  of  his  father  in  bus- 
iness, and  is  a  stockholder  and  director  in  the  Nevada  Bank. 
He  is  the  owner  in  his  own  right  of  some  three  millions  of 
property.  His  trip  to-the  East  and  Europe  has  been  in  con- 
templation for  some  time.  Contemplating  a  stay  of  some 
months,  he  arranged  his  personal  affairs  by  transferring  his 
stocks  and  bonds  to  his  sister.  He  took  with  him  a  letter  of 
credit  for  two  thousand  pounds,  and  letters  from  his  father 
and  Mr.  McLane,  the  president  of  the  bank,  duly  accredit- 
ing him  to  those  European  houses  with  which  the  Bank  of 
Nevada  was  doing  business.  His  letters  introduced  him  to 
those  European  banks  as  a  partner  in  the  concern,  and  as 
the  only  son  of  Mr.  James  C.  Flood.  The  family  came  up 
from  their  residence  at  Menlo  to  see  him  off,  father,  mother, 
and  sister  going  with  him  to  Oakland,  where  he  took  the 
cars.  There  could  be  no  other  motive  for  the  Chronicle  to 
represent  his  departure  as  secret,  criminal,  and  disgraceful, 
except  to  wound  the  feelings  of  his  parents,  or  the  baser  de- 
sire of  blackmailing  Mr.  James  C.  Flood. 


THE   MAN    ABOUT  TOWN. 


John  Lord  Love  is  our  modern  Jack  the  Giant  Killer.  He 
slashes  around  among  the  corporations,  scattering  death  and 
destruction  in  every  direction.  His  last  demonstration  is  in 
favor  of  those  Mussel  Slough  gentlemen  who  began  a  small 
civil  war  upon  their  own  account,  and  who  undertook  to  defy 
the  authority  of  a  United  States  court  in  the  service  of  its 
process.  We  should  not  call  attention  to  this  effort  for  the 
manufacture  of  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  law-breakers  if 
our  attention  had  not  been  called  to  the  vice-presidents  at 
Lord  Love's  sympathy  meeting.     Here  are  the  names  : 

W.  A.  Piper,  J.  C.  Burch,  J.  V.  Coffey,  Calhoun  Benham,  James  A. 
Waymire,  Thomas  Desmond,  Clitus  Barbour,  Walter  Tompkins,  J.  P. 
Dunn.  John  M.  Days,  Wm.  M.  Hunton,  W.  W.  Moreland,  P.  H. 
Ryan,  J.  W.  Satterwhite,  W.  J.  Tinnin,  Henry  Larkin,  J.  A.  Filcher, 
Tipton  Lindsey,  P.  B.  Tully,  J.  R.  Glascock,  Rush  McComas,  H.  W. 
Quitzow,  A.  B.  Venable. 

Let  these  vice-presidential  gentlemen  be  analyzed,  and  the 
proportions  of  chivalry-Democracy,  Sand-lot  Irish,  and  new 
Constitutionalists  will  be  found  in  about  equal  proportions. 
It  is  demagogy  from  top  to  bottom,  and  the  politics  of  it  will 
develop  during  the  present  session  of  the  Legislature. 


The  Exatniner\s  somewhat  inexact  when  it  says  that  Sen- 
ator Edmunds  declared  that  "  Garfield  and  Arthur  would  be 
declared  duly  elected,  whether  the  forms  of  the  Constitution 
were  complied  with  or  not."  Senator  Edmunds  did  not  say 
this,  but  he  did  say,  in  substance,  that  as  Garfield  and  Arthur 
were  legally  elected  they  would  be  so  declared,  although  a 
contumacious  and  treasonable  Democracy  should  attempt, 
by  technical  evasions,  to  prevent  that  result.  General  Gar- 
field will  be  the  next  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
General  Arthur  the  next  President  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  in  spite  of  Democrats  and  traitors. 


A  very  detestable  and  villainous  slander  appeared  some 
days  ago  in  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  against  young 
James  Flood.  This  young  gentleman  has  the  misfortune  to 
be  the  son  of  his  father,  and  that  father,  being  wealthy,  has 
the  misfortune  to  become  the  subject  of  libelous  blackmail- 
ing assaults  by  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle.  Against  the 
young  man  it  is  presumable  that  the  Chronicle  had  no 
cause  of  offense.  Against  his  father  this  journal  has  an  un- 
relenting hate.     Its  grievance  is  of  a  pecuniary  character. 


There  is  at  Graceville,  Minn.,  a  colony  from  Connemara, 
Ireland.  The  following  dispatch  concerning  them  is  from  a 
Chicago  paper  : 

William  J.  Onahon,  a  fellow  Director  with  Bishop  Ireland,  of  the 
Irish  Catholic  Colonization  Society,  has  made  a  statement  which  ex- 
plains the  present  condition  of  affairs.  Last  summer,  Father  Nugent 
telegraphed  from  Ireland  asking  whether  provision  could  be  made  for 
one  hundred  Irish  families  if  their  passage  was  paid  to  this  country. 
Bishop  Ireland  replied  that  fifty  families  could  be  looked  after,  and  that 
number  was,  through  funds  raised  in  Minnesota,  transported  by  rail- 
roads free  to  Graceville.  Their  houses  were  built  for  them.  When 
they  arrived  they  were  a  broken-down  looking  lot  of  people,  the  sad  re- 
sult of  their  miserable  struggle  for  existence  in  Ireland.  It  was  the 
season  for  planting  when  they  entered  their  new  homes,  but  in  the  har- 
vest season  they  had  good  opportunities  to  earn  money,  for  labor  was 
scarce  in  that  region.  This  they  refused  to  do,  saying  that  Bishop 
Ireland  was  responsible  for  their  subsistence  until  they  could  raise  crops 
for  themselves.  The  Bishop  tried  to  get  them  to  do  work  about  the 
settlement  for  him,  but  they  preferred  idleness,  some  of  them  even  fail- 
ing to  sod  up  their  houses  against  winter,  which  they  were  warned  was 
likely  to  be  severe  in  that  latitude.  Mr.  Onahan  says  that  they  even 
went  so  far  as  to  sell  the  clothes  that  were  supplied  to  them,  so  pos- 
sessed were  they  with  the  idea  that,  having  brought  them  from  Ireland, 
the  Bishop  was  bound  to  provide  for  them,  and  they  could  not  be  in- 
duced to  do  anything  for  themselves.  There  were  exceptions  to  this 
conduct,  but  this  was  the  feeling  of  the  majority. 

This  statement  is  its  own  argument  against  the  kind  of 
emigration  that  is  being  sent  to  us  from  Ireland.  A  pauper 
class  comes  from  overstocked  Irish  poorhouses  ;  everything 
is  given  them — clothes,  passage-money,  houses,  food,  land, 
and  seed — yet  they  starve.  They  starve  at  home,  and  would 
starve  under  any  condition  that  demands  labor.  The  only 
thing  in  God's  world  that  this  class  of  Irish  male  pauper 
is  good  for  is  to  vote  the  Democratic  ticket. 


I  was  driving  in  the  Park  the  other  day,  and  on  the  avenue 
leading  to  the  beach  I  met  a  lady  and  her  husband  doing  a 
good  four-mile  gait.  I  halted  at  the  Cliff  House,  and  before 
I  left  I  saw  them  pass,  the  lady,  who  is  prominent  in  society 
circles,  stepping  along  in  magnificent  style.  I  drove  home, 
and  passed  them  again  within  a  mile  or  so  of  Odd  Fellows' 
Cemetery.     Two  days  afterward  I  heard  a  milky-faced  Lydia 

Languish   wonder  where   Mrs. got  her  complexion — 

whether  it  was  powders,  cosmetics,  or  what  not,  that  gave 
that  exquisite  color  to  her  cheeks  ?  I  could  have  told  her, 
but  I  didn't. 

Mr.  James  L.  Flood  has  departed  for  Europe  with  a  view 
to  extensive  travel. 

It  is  said  that  Company  G  is  ambitious  to  distinguish 
itself  in  the  approaching  competitive  drill,  and  enjoy 
that  trip  to  Washington  to  attend  President  Garfield's  in- 
auguration. Company  F,  and  indeed  all  the  militia  organi- 
zations, are  working  for  the  same  end.  The  judgment  of  Paris 
will  be  a  less  arduous  task  than  the  duty  of  those  who  are 
elected  to  decide  upon  the  merits  of  the  contesting  com- 
panies. 

Colonel  Eyre  has  presented  his  daughter  with  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  as  a  Christmas  gift — an  instance  in  which 
it  is  both  blessed  to  give  and  to  receive. 


Mr.  William  Francis,  writing  from  Minnesota  to  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune,  concerning  this  same  colony,  says: 

The  principle  on  which  there  is  an  extraordinary  degree  of  unanim- 
ity among  American  papers  who  treat  on  Irish  affairs  is  this  :  That  the 
Government  of  England  is  accountable  for  the  misery,  degradation,  and 
ignorance  of  the  population  of  Ireland ;  that,  if  the  people  reject  their 
schools,  their  language,  their  laws,  their  civilization,  it  must  be  because 
these  are  founded  in  some  grievous  wrong,  and  it  would  be  fatal  to  their 
peace  should  they  be  inclined  to  follow.  Resistance  to  these  is  the  sub- 
limest  virtue.  For  seven  centuries  they  have  defied  English  influences, 
and  now,  in  some  dozen  oul  of  the  thirty-two  counties,  the  law  is  de- 
fied, and  the  representation  made  to  the  world  that  a  conflict  is  una- 
voidable. Now,  I  see  by  your  paper  that  you  have  all  the  woes  and 
miseries  that  you  condemn  England  for,  right  here  in  Minnesota.  It 
would  be  a  curious  investigation  to  find  out  how  many  mechanics  there 
are  among  the  wretched  kerns  who  were  brought  here  with  such  a  flour- 
ish of  trumpets  some  time  since.  One  gentleman  gave  his  omnibuses, 
and  one  lent  his  time  to  describe  in  a  newspaper  how  glorious  a  thing  it 
is  to  have  a  pure  Celtic  colony,  entirely  devoted  to  their  clergy  and  reli- 
gion. Before  they  left,  an  enthusiastic  clergyman  advised  them  not  to 
speak  the  hated  Saxon  tongue,  but  to  stick  to  the  Gaelic,  and  mind  their 
bishop  and  clergy.  Your  columns  speak  the  result.  They  are  hungry, 
deficient  in  firing,  clothes,  and  nutriment.  Now,  by  your  own  logic, 
write  down  as  base,  bloody,  and  brutal  the  government  we  live  under. 
Hold  it  up  to  the  execration  of  the  civilized  world.  Surely  not  one  of 
your  numerous  readers  but  will  bless  you  for  the  act.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  some  unsentimental  Anglo-Saxons  say  that  if,  without  the  assis- 
tance of  the  charitably  disposed,  and  in  spite  of  clerical  combination,  we 
get  Germans,  Poles,  Russians,  Norwegians,  who,  with  exactly  the  same 
means,  are  thriving  and  comfortable,  the  doctrine  of  the  survival  of  the 
fittest  fully  explains  the  sad  condition  of  these  Irish,  arising  from  mental 
ignorance  and  gross  superstition. 


The  anti-Jewish  agitation  in  Prussia  culminated  in  a 
demonstration  of  German  students  against  certain  cafe's  in 
Berlin  which  Jews  were  in  the  habit  of  frequenting.  This 
anti-Semitic  question  is  a  very  curious  one.  It  is,  in  a  cer- 
tain view,  somewhat  analogous  to  the  question  now  being 
considered  by  the  Argonaut  in  San  Francisco.  We  shall 
present  our  views  upon  this  question  in  a  short  time.  The 
Jews  are  a  wonderful  people.  There  are  Jews  and  Jews. 
The  right  of  Germans  to  rule  Germany  can  not  be  chal- 
lenged. The  right  of  Jews  who  are  citizens  of  Germany 
must  be  respected.  In  the  meantime  we  wait  to  see  what  po- 
sition Mr.  Pickering  will  take,  as  his  patrons  are  about 
equally  divided  between  Germans  and  Jews.  To  our  daily 
press  the  question  must  be  an  embarrassing  one.  The  Ar- 
gonaut will,  during  the  coming  week,  make  a  careful  exami- 
nation of  its  advertising  patrons,  with  a  view  to  a  fair  and 
impartial  decision  as  to  whether  the  Jews  or  the  Germans  are 
right.  In  the  meantime,  advertisements  are  respectfully  so- 
licited from  both  parties. 


The  horrible  charcoal  stove  with  which  a  Frenchman  pre- 
tends to  warm  himself  in  winter,  has  just  cost  the  lives  of 
two  young  girls  of  the  best  society  of  Paris.  Mile,  de  Thann- 
berg,  the  daughter  of  Vicomte  Perrot  de  Thannberg,  and 
Mile,  de  la  Chevallier,  after  going  to  the  theatre  with  some 
friends,  returned  to  the  house  of  the  latter,  where  Mile,  de 
Thannberg  consented  to  spend  the  night.  They  slept  in 
separate  rooms,  between  which  there  was  a  small  alcove  con- 
taining a  charcoal  stove.  When  the  maid  took  the  girls 
their  chocolate  in  the  morning,  Mile,  de  Thannberg  was  al- 
ready dead  of  suffocation,  and  Mile,  de  la  Chevallier  was 
breathing  her  last. 


Mrs.  and  Mrs.  R.  C.  Rogers  have  arrived  from  Washing- 
ton Territory,  where  the  genial  and  well-beloved  Robert 
watches  that  the  Indian  does  not  run  away  with  the  Govern- 
ment flag,  or  performs  some  equally  arduous  duty  in  the  ser- 
vice of  a  grateful  country.  I  wonder  if  Rogers  has  a  bunga- 
low in  those  primeval  forests  ?  When  Robert  C.  was  Presi- 
dent of  the  Bohemian  Club,  a  bungalow  was  his  hobby. 
"  The  only  sort  of  a  house  worth  living  in,"  was  his  frequent 
assertion,  and  he  almost  persuaded  some  credulous  million- 
aires to  tear  down  their  imposing  mansions  and  replace  them 
with  bungalows.  I  do  wonder  if  Rogers  has  got  a  bunga- 
low ?  If  he  hasn't — well,  this  world  is  full  of  deceptions  and 
illusions. 

The  Marquis  Albert  Sampieri,  a  young  Roman  nobleman, 
is  in  town,  and  up  to  this,  by  some  curious  fatality,  has  es- 
caped newspaper  notice.  The  Marquis  left  on  Friday  to 
look  after  a  mine  in  Dutch  Flat,  in  which  he  is  interested. 


The  dressing  of  children  on  the  doll  pattern  is  growing  in 
favor  among  the  well-to-do  people  in  this  city.  There  is  a 
sort  of  barbarity  about  the  custom,  some  distance  removed  - 
from  the  Chinese  fashion  of  cramping  the  feet  of  female  in- 
fants. To  watch,  in  the  cold  north  wind,  a  little  girl,  whose 
dress  reaches  barely  to  her  knees,  walking  hand  in  hand 
with  the  mother,  completely  clad  in  furs,  is  to  wish  that, 
were  it  allowable  under  any  circumstances,  the  situation 
could  be  reversed,  and  the  mother  taught  what  a  piercing, 
biting  breeze  old  Boreas  can  send  us  in  this  delicious  climate. 


The  hatters  rejoice  this  week  in  the  quantity  of  new  hats 
— tall,  shining,  silk  hats — that  have  been  purchased.  But 
not  for  San  Francisco— for  Sacramento  and  the  lobby,  for 
the  connubiator's  harvest  is  at  hand,  and  the  Lord  loveth  the 
cheerful  giver. 

They  tell  a  funny  story  about  Sir  Thomas  Hesketh.  Some 
days  before  his  marriage,  a  reporter  for  an  evening  paper  was 
sent  up  to  interview  him  on  some  subject.  It  was  early 
morning,  and  he  was  in  bed.  When  the  reporter  knocked, 
Sir  Thomas,  half  awake,  called  out  "  Come  in."  "  I  have 
come,  Sir  Thomas,"  said  the  reporter,  "  to  interview  you  con- 
cerning— "  "  All  right,"  murmured  Sir  Thomas,  dozing  off 
again  ;  "  all  right.  Take  a  chair — I'm  going  to  sleep."  And 
he  slept.     The  reporter  left. 

Mr.  Fred.  M.  Somers,  of  the  Argonaut,  has  gone  East, 
and  in  a  short  time  will  cross  the  Atlantic  for  a  half-year's 
trip,  during  which  time  he  will  correspond  with  this  journal. 


The  bicycle  fever  has  fairly  broken  out  in  this  city.  Some 
of  the  most  serious  and  the  steadiest  men  in  town  are  enam- 
ored of  the  "  silent  horse."  Mr.  George  Lette,  of  the  Ger- 
man bank,  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Thompson  are  among  the  patrons 
and  practicers  of  this  most  delightful  exercise.  Even  the 
ladies  have  caught  the  infection,  and  a  certain  professor  of 
the  mysteries  of  the  wheel  numbers  half  a  dozen  of  the  sex 
in  his  special  class.  I  am  sure  we  need  something  of  this 
sort  in  San  Francisco  to  counteract  the  evils  of  the  street 
car,  the  laziest  invention  that  the  demon  of  dyspepsia  ever 
rejoiced  in.  A  grand  excursion  to  Gilroy  is  spoken  of — to 
Gilroy  on  the  wheel — when  a  party  of  riders  will  start  in  the 
cool  of  the  morning  to  beat  the  locomotive  at  defying  space. 


There  is  no  more  enthusiastic  sportsman  in  the  State,  or 
more  vigilant  guardian  of  the  game  laws,  than  Mr.  William 
Stuart,  Secretary  of  the  Sportsman's  Club  of  California. 
Mr.  Stuart  is  always  on  the  alert  to  capture  those  who  take 
game  out  of  season,  and  the  market-men  who  expose  them 
for  sale  know  him  to  their  cost.  One  of  the  latter,  just  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  the  close  season  for  quail,  played  a 
little  joke  on  the  energetic  secretary,  which  I  heard  a  coterie 
of  sportsmen  discussing  the  other  day.  It  has  been  Mr. 
Stuart's  custom  to  ramble  through  the  markets,  and  keep  a 
close  watch  on  the  game  stalls  for  the  forbidden  birds. 
When  passing  a  well-known  dealer's  place,  he  was  shocked 
to  see  a  bunch  of  plump  quail  suspended  from  one  of  the 
hooks.  He  approached  the  dealer,  who,  on  recognizing  Mr. 
Stuart,  showed  every  symptom  of  remorse  and  dismay.  "  It 
is  an  unpleasant  duty,"  said  the  secretary,  "but  I  will  cer- 
tainly be  obliged  to  have  you  arrested."  The  dealer  begged 
off,  but  the  secretary  was  inexorable.  Finding  it  impossible 
to  move  the  protector  of  our  native  birds,  the  dealer,  with  a 
broad  grin  upon  his  face,  put  up  his  pole,  and  handed  the 
birds  over  to  Secretary  Stuart.  They  were  stuffed,  but 
heaven  help  him  if  ever  he  is  found  out  in  a  genuine  trans- 
gression of  the  game  laws.  Zulano. 


THE        ARGONAUT' 


THE    SICILIAN    RENEGADE. 


Adapted  for  the  "Argonaut"  from  the  Italian  of  Biagio  Miraglia, 


The  night  was  stormy.  The  wind  howled  through  the 
trees,  and  the  tall  pines  bent  before  it.  From  time  to  time 
flashes  of  flame  shot  over  the  black  bosom  of  the  sky,  fol- 
lowed by  peals  of  thunder  that  seemed  to  shake  the  mount- 
ain. By  the  glare  of  the  lightning  there  could  be  seen,  at 
intervals,  the  gothic  towers  of  an  ancient  convent.  The 
heaped-up  thunder-clouds  seemed  like  the  battalions  of  an 
army  assailing  the  venerable  pile.  The  convent  was  that  of 
Policastro,  situated  near  the  city  of  that  name  in  Southern 
Italy. 

In  the  darkness  might  be  discerned  the  figure  of  a  man 
leaning  against  a  tree.  Apparently  unconscious  of  the  rage 
of  the  storm,  he  remained  there,  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  con- 
vent towers.  Upon  his  head  he  wore  a  turban,  and  a  long 
white  mantle  was  thrown  around  him.  Near  by  a  beautiful 
Arabian  horse  pawed  the  ground.  He  was  evidently  a  Sar- 
acen warrior.  But  what  was  his  errand  near  the  convent  at 
that  hour,  and  on  such  a  night  ?  What  could  he  have  to  do 
with  the  saintly  women  who  there  devoted  themselves  to 
God  ?  But  he  is  troubled — broken  words  escape  from  his 
lips.  He  speaks  the  Italian  tongue,  in  the  dialect  of  the  Si- 
cilian mountaineers.     It  is  a  renegade. 

"She  is  there— my  Gabriella  !  Ten  years  have  passed 
since  her  inexorable  father  shut  those  gates  upon  her  rather 
than  allow  her  to  become  my  bride.  Ten  years  !  But  her 
face  is  before  me  still.  It  has  ever  shone  before  me  like  a 
star — in  dungeon,  in  desert,  in  camp,  on  the  field  of  battle. 
It  was  her  image  that  inspired  me  in  combat  against  the 
Christians;  it  was  the  thought  of  winning  her  one  day  that 
made  me  a  Pacha.  And  now,  0  Gabriella  mine,  I  am  here, 
with  a  thousand  good  scimetars  at  my  back  to  rescue  you 
from  your  living  tomb  !" 

******** 

The  chronicles  of  the  Kingdom  of  Sicily  tell  of  the  ex- 
ploits of  an  audacious  corsair,  of  Calabrian  origin,  who  was 
the  terror  of  the  Italian  seas.  He  was  called  Carlo,  and  was 
born  in  Policastro.  Of  humble  birth,  and  left  an  orphan  at 
an  early  age,  an  old  priest  took  hirn  to  his  home,  and  gave 
him  instruction  in  both  sacred  and  profane  literature.  But, 
when  he  arrived  at  manhood,  Carlo  fell  desperately  in  love 
with  the  daughter  of  a  powerful  nobleman.  From  that  mo- 
ment he  devoted  all  the  forces  of  his  soul  to  winning  her. 
It  was  a  senseless  undertaking  ;  for  she  was  the  daughter  of 
an  ancient  house,  and  he  of  plebeian  birth.  But  love  ever 
laughs  at  rank  ;  and  soon  Gabriella  loved  Carlo.  For  a  time 
their  affection  was  not  noticed.     But  what  is  hidden  love? 

Amor  celato  fa  siccome  fuoco 

II  qua!  procede  senza  alcun  riparo. 

The  sen-ants  first  found  out  the  lovers'  secret ;  and  from  lip 
to  lip  it  passed  until  it  reached  her  father's  ears.  His  rage 
was  terrible.  His  daughter  was  forced  to  take  the  veil,  and 
renounce  the  world  for  the  cloister.  Carlo  was  spirited  away 
by  night,  and  sold  as  a  slave  to  the  Algerian  pirates  who  in- 
fested the  coast.  But  the  desire  for  revenge,  a  most  absorb- 
ing passion  to  an  Italian,  inspired  him  to  abjure  his  faith, 
and  to  enroll  himself  in  the  Saracen  forces. 

******** 

Despite  the  storm  and  the  darkness,  a  part  of  the  Mus- 
sulman battalions  had  succeeded  in  climbing  the  heights  of 
Policastro.  Their  captain,  in  his  eagerness,  had  outstripped 
them,  and  was  standing  before  the  convent  gates.  From 
the  plain  below  came  the  sound  of  neighing  horses,  of  con- 
fused voices,  of  clashing  arms,  mingled  with  the  noise  of  the 
elements. 

But  suddenly  another  clamor  joins  the  grand  chorus  of 
man  and  nature.  The  bells  of  the  churches  in  the  valleys 
below  peal  forth  the  alarm.  From  peak  to  peak  flash  forth 
fires  ;  from  lip  to  lip  goes  the  cry  :  "  To  arms  !  To  arms  ! 
The  Saracens  are  upon  us  !  "  The  hardy  mountaineers  pour 
from  out  their  humble  dwellings  ;  the  troops  from  Policastro 
sally  forth  ;  the  people  are  aroused. 

As  day  breaks  the  tempest  dies  away.  The  rising  sun 
sends  his  long  shafts  of  orange  over  the  Ionian  seas.  The 
clouds  flee  from  his  face  ;  the  flowers,  but  now  terrified  by 
the  tempest,  lift  up  their  heads  to  greet  him.  Quitting  his 
ocean  bed,  he  clasps  the  palpitating  earth  in  his  gorgeous 
arms. 

Naught  is  so  beautiful  as  this  favored  land  after  a  storm. 
But  while  the  passions  of  nature  are  appeased,  those  of  man 
are  not.  In  the  midst  of  the  groves  on  the  mountain  side 
rush  the  furious  combatants.  The  barbaric  cries  of  the  Sar- 
acens mingle  writh  the  shouts  of  the  Sicilians.  The  Chris- 
tian warriors  force  their  way  to  the  mountain-top,  and  the 
tide  of  battle  surges  under  the  convent  walls.  But  despite 
Sicilian  valor,  the  Christian  forces  are  slowly  beaten  back  : 
soon  the  plateau  at  the  top  of  the  peak  is  cleared  of  them, 
and  a  Saracen  squadron  is  drawn  up  before  the  great  gates  of 
the  convent.  At  their  head  rides  a  tall  and  swarthy  soldier, 
clad  in  rich  vestments.  It  is  the  Renegade.  A  soldier  ad- 
vances to  the  gates,  and  stating  the  name  and  title  of  his 
leader,  formally  demands  that  Sister  Gabriella  be  delivered 
up  to  him. 

Sombre  and  pensive  the  Renegade  sits  upon  his  Arabian 
steed,  waiting  for  the  gates  to  open — waiting  for  his  love  to 
come  forth  from  her  living  tomb.  His  eye  wanders  over  the 
vast  amphitheatre  formed  by  the  peaks  around  Policastro, 
from  which  floats  the  standard  of  the  cross.  Thoughts  of 
his  youth  and  of  his  abandoned  faith  come  over  him  as  he 
contemplates  the  smiling  valley  and  the  spires  pointing 
heavenward. 

Suddenly  a  strange  sound  strikes  the  Saracenic  ear._  It  is 
the  convent  choir — the  voices  of  the  nuns,  singing  their 
matinal  hymn.  Even  to  these  barbarous  warriors  the  jang- 
ling clash  of  arms  is  no|  in  accord  with  sweet  voices,  and 
they  are  involuntarily  still. 

But  the  Renegade  fancies  that  he  can  distinguish  the  voice 
of  Gabriella.  For  an  instant  soothed  by  the  singing,  his 
wrath  returns.  Indignant  at  his  momentary  weakness,  he 
recovers  himself  and  bids  his  soldiers  force  an  entrance  to 
the  cloister. 

Within  the  convent  the  nuns,  like  affrighted  doves,  have 

huddled    together    in   the   chapel,  praying  for    divine   help 

i  infidels.     One  of  them  has  thrown  herself  upon 


her  face  before  the  gigantic  cross,  and  is  praying.     It  is 
Gabriella. 

"Aid  me,  O  Lord,  against  myself !  For  I  have  seen  Carlo, 
and  I  fear.  He  wears  the  garb  of  the  infidel,  and  he  is  lost. 
But  what  if  he  come  to  me — if  I  hear  his  voice  at  my  side 
— if  he  extends  his  strong  arm?  I  fear,  Lord,  I  fear,  for  I 
love  him  still  !  " 

******** 

A  crash  !  The  gates  have  fallen  in.  The  chapel  is  filled 
with  Saracens.  In  the  van  there  hastens  a  tall  warrior,  who 
seeks  for  some  one.  His  eye  soon  discovers  the  form  of 
Gabriella,  prone  upon  the  chapel  floor,  clasping  the  base  of 
the  marble  cross.  The  violence  of  her  agitation  has  de- 
prived her  of  animation  ;  her  face  is  colorless  ;  she  looks  as 
one  dead. 

The  Renegade  approached,  and  seized  her  in  his  arms. 

"At  last,  Gabriella,  after  all  these  years,  do  I  hold  you  in 
my  arms  !  Do  you  not  know  me?  3Tis  Carlo, who  has  come 
to  break  your  chains  !" 

Gabriella  remained  long  silent.  At  last  he  heard  her  mur- 
mur : 

"  It  is  his  voice  !  Oh,  aid  me,  heaven  !  I  feel  the  flames 
of  my  fatal  love  reviving." 

"  What ! "  said  the  Renegade,  bitterly,  "  do  you  repulse  me  ? 
Think  of  what  I  have  suffered  for  you.  I  have  braved  slavery 
and  death.  I  have  crossed  ocean  and  desert.  I  have  defied 
the  wrath  of  God  and  man.  And  it  is  thus,  thus  that  you 
reward  me  for  my  devotion  ! " 

But  she  did  not  seem  to  hear  him.  She  spoke  as  to  her- 
self: 

"  They  told  me  that  he  was  dead.  And  I — I  took  the  ir- 
revocable vow.  Yet  for  his  sake  I  would  give  my  poor  life  a 
thousand  times ;  but  my  soul ! — alas  ! "  She  shuddered,  and 
was  silent. 

The  Renegade  eagerly  seized  her  hand. 

"  Then  you  love  me  still,  Gabriella  ?  Come — fly  with  me  ! 
Let  us  leave  this  cloister,  where  the  very  air  is  heavy,  and 
not  fit  to  give  life  to  young  and  loving  hearts.  Come,  Ga-  \ 
briella,  quit  your  cage,  and  launch  yourself  out  into  the  free 
air  of  life  ! " 

"Alas,  Carlo,  pity  me,  but  do  not  take  advantage  of  my 
weakness — of  my  sacrilegious  love  for  you.  The  hand  of 
God  would  lie  heavy  upon  us  were  I  to  go.  I  dare  not  fly 
from  here.  For  life  and  death  I  must  remain.  All  .that  is 
mortal  of  me  must  repose  under  these  stones  beneath  our 
feet." 

"No,  Gabriella  !  There  is  a  god  more  terrible  than  yours 
— at  whose  voice  the  Asian  mountains  tremble  ;  before 
whose  face  the  African  deserts  shudder.  Incense  goes  up 
to  him  from  the  Himalaya  to  the  Atlantic  shore,  and  his 
name  is  heard  on  the  Euxine  and  the  Bosphorus.  Allah-il- 
Allah  !  r'  He  burst  into  a  hoarse  shout.  "  The  cry  of  my 
tortured  heart  has  reached  him,  and  he  has  given  you  to  me. 
Look  !  his  crescent  flag  floats  from  the  gates  ;  his  soldiers 
are  around  us.  Come,  my  love  !  We  will  fly  to  the  land  of 
the  rising  sun,  and  there,  O  Occidental  Peri,  you  shall  be  my 
sultana  ! " 

While  the  hapless  Gabriella,  fascinated  by  her  lover's 
glance,  listened  to  him  with  a  mixture  of  fear  and  love,  a 
strange  rumbling  sound  smote  their  ears.  It  seemed  to  come 
from  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  The  horses  of  the  Saracen 
warriors  started  with  affright,  and,  defying  bit  and  spur, 
dashed  down  the  mountain  side.  In  their  mad  terror,  they 
heeded  not  the  precipices,  and  many  a  bold  barbarian  met 
his  fate  on  the  rocks  below.  An  unseen  power  shook  the 
mountain.  The  sky  was  blue  and  cloudless,  and  there  was 
no  wind,  but  the  trees  sighed  and  shook  their  limbs,  while 
the  birds  darted  forth  from  the  branches,  uttering  cries  of 
distress. 

The  subterranean  mutterings  grew  louder,  the  earth  shook, 
the  stained-glass  panels  of  the  lofty  windows  flew  into  frag- 
ments, and  clattered  upon  the  stone  floor  ;  the  paintings 
upon  the  walls  were  torn,  and  shook  like  leaves  before  the 
blast  ;  the  statues  of  saints  tottered  in  their  niches,  and  fell, 
with  dull  reverberations,  to  the  stones  ;  the  towering  dome 
trembled  upon  its  crumbling  supports.  A  thick  and  stifling 
dust  arose,  and  obscured  the  already  gloomy  hall. 

"  See  !  "  cried  Gabriella,  "  'tis  the  hand  of  God  !  Fly, 
while  it  is  yet  time,  Carlo  !  Fly  for  your  life  !  Let  my  death 
suffice,  O  Lord  ! "  she  murmured. 

But  he  encircled  her  with  his  strong  arm,  and  bore  her 
slight  form  toward  the  entrance.  He  stood  upon  the  thresh- 
old ;  his  friends  outside  hastened  toward  him  ;  one  step 
more,  and  they  were  without  the  doomed  convent.  But 
again  the  convulsed  earth  gave  forth  its  rumblings  ;  the 
threshold  rose  up  under  his  feet — it  hurled  them  back  into 
the  chapel.  The  two  lofty  towers  came  thundering  down  be- 
fore the  door.  The  Renegade  and  the  maiden  were  en- 
tombed alive. 


Gabriella  disengaged  herself  from  the  Renegade's  grasp, 
and  looking  around  upon  the  rocking  walls,  she  cried  : 

"An  invisible  Hand  detains  us,  Carlo.  It  is  vain  to  strug- 
gle against  our  fate.  My  prison  has  become  our  sepulchre. 
But,  oh,  with  you  I  fear  neither  death  nor  hell !  "  She  threw 
herself  upon  his  bosom.  "  May  the  hour  of  the  divine  ven- 
geance be  that  of  our  spiritual  nuptials  !"  she  cried.  "Fall 
upon  our  heads,  O  walls  !  Engulf  us,  O  earth  '  Naught 
can  deprive  us  of  our  love  !  " 

As  if  in  answer  to  her  invocation  a  muffled  sound  was 
heard,  like  the  tramp  of  a  mighty  army.  The  mountain  again 
trembled  to  its  base.  The  stone  flooring  of  the  chapel  rose 
up  as  if  struck  by  Titans  from  below.  The  stones  heaved 
and  rolled  like  the  waves  of  the  sea.  The  mighty  columns 
supporting  the  roof  shivered  and  writhed  ;  the  walls  ap- 
proached and  receded  again.  The  groaning  floor  burst  in 
places,  and  the  ghastly  skeletons  below  rose  to  the  sur- 
face, their  hideous,  grinning  faces  seeming  to  invite  the  lov- 
ers to  a  home  with  them. 

Gabriella  seemed  inspired.  Her  long  hair,  freed  from  its 
confinement,  flowed  behind  her ;  her  eyes  gleamed  like  those 
of  a  Sibyl. 

"  Embrace  me,  Carlo  !  "  she  cried  wildly  ;  "  kiss  me — love 
defies  death  !" 

Suddenly  the  earth  seemed  to  disappear  from  beneath 
their  feet,  as  if  the  mountain  had  been  swallowed  up.  Like 
a  flash  the  immense  building  disappeared  in  the  yawning 
gulf.     The  mountain  had  split  in  two,  and  one  of  the  halves 


had  doubled  upon  itself,  the  top  falling  into  the  gulf  between. 
But  the  earth  in  its  agony  would  not  be  still.  Another  effort, 
and  the  mountain  rolled  back  again,  forcing  the  convent  to 
the  top,  as  the  ocean  casts  a  shipwrecked  mariner  upon  a 
rock. 

And  now  the  Sicilian  sun  shone  upon  a  scene  of  desola- 
tion. The  mountain  was  still,  but  its  crest  was  split  in  twain, 
and  upon  the  brink  of  the  precipice  thus  formed  stood  a  part 
of  the  ruined  convent.  The  gigantic  marble  cross  still  stood 
erect,  as  if  defying  the  efforts  of  the  earthquake.  At  its  base 
lay  the  lovers/the  young  girl's  head  supported  upon  the  Ren- 
egade's arm.  He  was  uninjured,  but  she — more  fortunate 
than  her  lover — was  dead. 

******** 

The  legend  adds  that  the  Renegade  never  left  the  confines 
of  the  convent,  but  that  he  lived  there  to  the  end  of  his  days. 
Silent  and  sombre,  he  ceaselessly  sought  for  his  loved  one  ; 
through  the  deserted  cells  and  the  abandoned  halls  he  pur- 
sued his  way;  over  the  trembling  stairs  he  climbed;  in  the 
sinuous  labyrinths  beneath  the  building  he  hid  wrhen  men 
approached. 

Soon  the  ivy,  with  pitying  hand,  covered  the  disfigured 
walls  with  its  green  mantle;  the  spider  spun  his  web  on  the 
ceiling;  the  owl  made  his  retreat  in  the  silent  vaults.  But 
when  the  Renegade,  pursued  by  the  cries  and  sobs  which  the 
wind  brought  to  his  ears,  sought  a  refuge  in  these  obscure 
depths,  even  the  owl  would  fly  affrighted  before  him,  so 
loaded  was  he  with  sin.  The  people  believe,  too,  that  on  the 
eve  of  the  "  Day  of  the  Dead,"  the  Renegade's  form  may  be 
seen  on  one  side  of  the  abyss,  Gab  riella's  on  the  other;  that 
after  vainly  attempting  to  reach  each  other  they  disappear, 
the  Renegade  to  hell,  to  suffer  endless  torment;  the  maiden 
to  purgatory,  to  expiate  her  sin. 

Xote. — Miraglia,  the  "transcriber  of  this  legend,  states  that  it  is 
founded  upon  veritable  occurrences,  a  monkish  manuscript  which  he 
found  giving  about  the  same  facts,  minus  the  supernatural  element.  In 
regard  to  the  earth  giving  up  its  victims,  a  similar  fact  occurred  in  1783, 
near  Terranova,  when  a  physician  named  Taverna  was  swallowed  up  by 
one  shock,  and  released  by  another.  In  the  same  year,  Mount  Scilla, 
upon  which  was  the  village  of  Molochiello,  split  in  two  parts,  very 
much  in  the  manner  described  in  the  legend.  (See  Botta's  ' '  Storia 
d'ltalia,"  lib.  49.) 


San  Francisco,  January,  1881. 


j.  A.  Hart. 


The  incident  narrated  below  indicates  the  cowardice  of 
political  parties — all  political  parties — where  the  church 
is  concerned.  If  the  church  did  not  meddle  in  politics,  pol- 
iticians would  not  be  found  so  very  ready  to  bend  themselves 
before  it  : 

Editors  Argonaut  :  Some  of  your  religious  contemporaries  appear 
to  be  affected  by  your  strictures  upon  the  interference  of  the  clergy  in 
American  politics.  Now,  I  am  going  to  rnenlion  a  matter  for  the  public 
edification,  which  seems  to  substantiate  your  statements,  premising, 
however,  that  I  impute  no  especial  blame  to  the  Catholic  clergy,  as 
their  culpability  seems  to  be  that  of  a  caste  rather  than  that  of  a  church. 
According  to  history,  and  within  my  observation,  the  ecclesiastics  are 
all  alike,  with  an  occasional  exception.  I  am  speaking  without  preju- 
dice, being  an  ardent  churchman.  In  1875-6  Montgomery  Avenue  was 
regraded  by  special  statute.  Some  of  the  damaged  property-hold- 
ers were  mistaken  as  to  the  amount  they  were  entiUed  to,  and  having 
failed  to  find  their  fault  until  after  the  lapse  of  thirty  days,  the  period  of 
limitation,  they  were  barred  of  recourse  to  the  district  for  damages. 
Among  the  property-holders  was  the  Church  of  St.  Francis,  Rev.  J.  F. 
Harrington,  pastor,  a  most  excellent  and  exemplary  gentleman,  and 
a  zealous  administrator  of  affairs  in  his  parish.  This  gentleman, 
to  obviate  the  consequence  of  the  error  committed  in  not  filing 
his  claim  within  the  special  statutory  time,  procured  the  passage 
of  an  Act  of  the  Legislature  in  his  own  behalf,  allowing  the  Church  of 
St.  Francis  to  file  a  claim  solvable  by  the  Cityand  County  of  San  Fran- 
cisco to  the  extent  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars  for  damages  done  the  sa- 
cred structure.  'Statutes  of  1877-8,  pages  234,  235.")  The  commis- 
sion, instituted  to  award  damages,  took  sworn  evidence,  and,  upon 
proofs,  established  by  testimony  under  oath,  awarded  twelve  thousand 
five  hundred  dollars,  payable  to  the  order  of  Rev.  J.  F.  Harrington, 
and  after  awhile  certain  improvements  were  made  ;  but,  strange  to  say, 
the  architectural  designs  and  specificau'ons  upon  which  the  award  was 
made  were  widely  varied  from  in  the  actual  work  done,  Some  people 
say  the  actual  expense  was  not  ten  per  cent  of  the  appropriation. 
What  became  of  the  remaining  ninety  per  cent.  ?  But  this  is  the  point 
of  my  query  :  Several  secular  tax-payers  were  in  the  same  boat  with  the 
ecclesiasUcal  propertv-owners,  but  they  have  never  had  a  penny  of  re- 
imbursement for  their  loss.  How  is  this  ?  Was  Father  Harrington 
paid  ten  times  the  damage  done  to  his  property  because  he  had  church 
influence  to  bring  to  bear  upon  legislators,  and  supervisors,  and  com- 
missioners, while  the  equally  deserving  tax-payers  were   denied  their 

due?  HlLDERBRAND. 

An  official  of  the  Paris  octroi,  while  walking  in  the  Rue  de 
Rivoli,  met  a  very  thin  gentleman  whose  face  seemed  famil- 
iar to  him,  but  which  he  had  always  associated  with  a  body 
of  unusual  obesity.  The  official  was  somewhat  puzzled,  but 
thought  nothing  more  of  the  circumstance  until  the  next 
morning,  when,  on  duty  at  one  of  the  gates  of  Paris,  he  saw 
the  identical  gentleman  approaching  in  the  direction  of  the 
town,  but  this  time  endowed  with  a  most  redundant  figure. 
The  war)'  officer  stopped  the  phenomenal  gentleman,  and, 
requesting  him  to  step  into  the  office,  asked  for  an  explana- 
tion of  the  extraordinary  alteration  in  his  proportions.  The 
individual  thus  brought  to  task  tried  to  run  away,  but  was 
arrested  and  relieved  of  a  large  India-rubber  false  stomach, 
containing  about  twenty  quarts  of  alcohol,  which  he  was  en- 
deavoring to  smuggle  into  Paris  free  of  octroi  duty.  Thus 
reduced  to  his  natural  meagre  state,  the  individual  was  con- 
ducted to  the  police  station  and  locked  up. 


At  a  dinner  given  recently  by  the  New  York  Yacht  Club 
some  spirited  cartoons  were  a  feature.  Among  them  was 
one  representing  a  fleet  of  steam-yachts  and  sailing  vessels. 
The  steam-yachts  were  sulkily  going  off  under  a  heavy  cloud 
in  one  direction,  while  the  schooners  a"nd  sloops,  under  a 
cloud  of  canvas,  were  merrily  dashing  the  spray  in  the  air 
as  they  bowled  away  from  the  smoke-makers.  Beneath  this 
picture  was  the  following  verse  : 

Atlantica  took  a  yacht  to  Coney  i. 
Stormus  erat,  ventum  arose, 
Thunder  qui  revolvit, 
Boatuni  upsetum  drownderunt  omnes, 
Qui  swim  away,  non  potuerunL 

— sEneid,  liber  mi. 


A  cartoon  in  Le  Charivari  represents  the  Sultan  sitting  on 
the  Dulcigno  shore,  fishing,  and  saying,  with  reference  to  the 
fleet  of  the  combined  Powers  :  "It  ought  to  go  away  ;  it 
scares  the  fish." 


THE        ARGONAUT 


TWO    FRUITFUL   VALLEYS. 


Something  for  Dwellers  in  Cities  to  Ponder  On. 


In  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia there  is  probably  no  spot  so  well  worth  the  attention  of 
the  enterprising  capitalist,  and  the  intelligent,  industrious 
man  of  small  means,  as  the  fruit-growing  section  of  Solano 
County,  known  as  Vaca  and  Pleasant  valleys.  Shut  in  by  a 
jutting  spur  of  the  Coast  Range,  these  two  valleys  are  shel- 
tered on  the  north  from  the  force  of  the  hot  summer  winds 
which  parch  the  dry  plains  of  the  Sacramento  Valley,  and 
on  the  west  from  the  cold  fogs  which  mar  the  early  product- 
iveness of  the  Sonoma  and  Napa  fruit  belt.  The  rain-fall  in 
these  valleys  has  been,  by  actual  measurement,  found  to  be 
more  than  a  third  greater  than  on  the  plains  beyond,  and 
renders  irrigation  quite  unnecessary  for  any  kind  of  fruit  or 
the  early  varieties  of  vegetables. 

Vaca  and  Pleasant  valleys,  and  their  outlying  canons  and 
low,  rolling  hills,  were  originally  included  in  the  Los  Putos 
grant,  and  passed  from  the  hands  of  the  Mexicans  into  the 
equally  unenterprising  ownership  of  Missourians.  It  is  a 
well-known  fact,  and  one  on  which  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
comment,  that  whenever  a  section  in  California  has  been  set- 
tled by  this  class  of  people  its  progress,  whatever  may  be  its 
natural  resources,  is  of  the  smallest  and  slowest  possible  des- 
cription. The  luxurious  growth  of  cereals,  which  scarcely 
needed  cultivation,  furnished  them  the  only  factors  neces- 
sary to  their  contentment — absolute  idleness  and  frequent 
drinks  of  whisky,  and  the  constant  supply  of  tobacco  to  keep 
going  their  one  real  necessity,  a  clay  pipe.  A  thought  of 
the  productive  capacity  of  the  soil  they  trod  seemed  never  to 
disturb  the  shiftless  tenor  of  their  lives  ;  and  their  bleak,  un- 
adorned homes— which  hardly  deserved  the  name — testified 
to  their  lack  of  artistic  sense. 

The  capital  which  out-grew  itself  in  San  Francisco,  and 
spread  out  and  enriched  other  places  in  the  State,  seemed  to 
overlook  this  quiet  spot.  Occasionally  an  energetic  New 
Englander,  or  enterprising  Western  man,  wandered  into 
Pleasant  Valley,  noted  the  valuable  qualities  of  soil  and 
climate,  and,  settling  in  a  retired  canon,  laid  the  foundation 
of  his  homestead,  planted  vines  and  fruit-trees,  and  in  every 
instance  where  his  work  has  been  conducted  in  an  intelli- 
gent manner,  these  men  are  now  independent  land-owners, 
and  on  the  high  road  to  wealth.  The  advent  of  a  railroad 
has  opened  a  way  to  the  city  markets,  and  of  late  years  oth- 
ers, encouraged  by  the  success  of  the  pioneers,  have  pushed 
forward  the  work  of  extensive  cultivation  of  fruit  and  vines, 
until  the  foot-hills  and  canons  are  a  blooming  garden,  and 
the  orchards  and  vineyards  are  encroaching  on  the  fields  of 
grain  which  have  hitherto  engrossed  Vaca  Valley  proper. 

During  a  recent  visit  to  Vacaville  I  was  much  struck  with 
the  growth  of  the  fruit-growing  enterprise  in  that  vicinity, 
and  with  the  financial  success  those  engaged  in  the  business 
have  attained.  There  is  not  a  single  orchard  or  vineyard  in 
the  whole  region  which  does  not  yield  a  handsome  profit  to 
the  owners,  and  in  many  instances  the  trees  are  those  origi- 
nally planted,  and  not  of  the  finest  varieties.  The  more  re- 
cently planted  orchards  and  vineyards,  however,  yield  a 
grade  of  produce  which  is  unsurpassed,  and  the  peculiarly 
favorable  climatic  combinations  ripen  the  fruit  from  two  to 
four  weeks  sooner  than  in  any  other  portion  of  the  State,  a 
small  section  near  Marysville  excepted.  The  advantage, 
also,  of  ready  transportation  and  nearness  to  San  Francisco 
renders  Vaca  Valley  the  nucleus  of  the  fine  fruit  of  Califor- 
nia. 

The  early  cherries  from  the  orchards  of  the  Bassford 
Brothers  have,  for  years,  brought  often  as  high  as  seventy- 
five  cents  per  pound,  never  less  than  forty,  and  even  at  that 
price  the  supply  falls  far  short  of  the  demand.  The  peaches 
grown  in  the  orchard  of  W.  W.  Smith  are  the  finest  as  well 
as  the  earliest  which  come  into  this  market,  and  the  apricots 
from  the  orchards  of  Messrs.  Miller,  Thurber,  Buck,  Piatt, 
and  Pleasant  find  ready  sale  at  the  highest  prices.  Often, 
indeed,  as  was  the  case  this  past  season,  without  finding  their 
way  at  all  into  the  retail  markets,  these  fruits  find  ready  sale 
at  the  highest  rates  fo  the  canneries.  Almost  all  the  fruit 
grown  in  Vaca  and  Pleasant  valleys  is  of  the  grade  known 
as  "table  fruit,"  but  there  is  a  large  quantity  which,  either 
from  being  of  a  slightly  inferior  quality  or  over-ripe,  goes  lat- 
erally to  waste.  This  waste  material,  which  is  really  equal 
to  the  best  qualities  of  fruit  which  goes  into  Eastern  markets, 
might  be  purchased  at  a  nominal  cost,  and  would  return  a 
good  profit,  if  prepared  for  market  by  some  of  the  recently 
developed  processes  of  evaporation  or  canning.  There  has 
never,  however,  been  sufficient  disengaged  capital  in  the 
neighborhood  to  develop  an  enterprise  of  this  kind,  and 
which,  if  established  and  in  the  right  hands,  would  undoubt- 
edly prove  eminently  successful.  Owing  to  the  compara- 
tively recent  discovery  that  fruit  may  be  preserved  in  almost 
its  original  freshness  and  delicacy  of  flavor  by  the  process 
"  of  canning,  a  market  of  unlimited  extent  has  been  opened 
to  the  fruit-growers  of  California.  The  ease  with  which 
canned  goods  may  be  packed  and  shipped  make  these  fruits, 
which  were  formerly  a  luxury,  to  be  obtained  only  by  the  rich, 
now  lie  within  the  reach  of  people  of  limited  means ;  and" 
the  eager  demand  of  the  Eastern  consumers  for  California 
fruits  has  a  tendency  to  bring  the  supply  far  below  the  de- 
mand in  our  own  retail  trade.  There  is  not  a  single  acre  of 
land  in  Vaca  Valley  on  which  the  very  finest  qualities  of 
grapes,  peaches,  pears,  figs,  nectarines,  cherries,  plums,  apri- 
cots, and  apples  may  not  be  grown.  And  when,  as  was  the  j 
case  this  year  in  San  Francisco,  not  a  single  box  of  necta-  S 
rines  was  to  be  had  in  the  markets,  it  is  high  time  that  some  ! 
of  our  enterprising  young  men,  who  now  earn  an  unhappy I 
and  precarious  living  in  the  city,  should  turn  their  attention 
to  supplying  this  want.  The  land  in  the  vicinity  of  Vaca-  j 
ville  is  held  at  apparently  high  figures,  but  when  is  taken 
into  consideration  the  enormous  profits  yielded  the  fruit- 
growers, the  figures  of  first  cost  dwindle  into  comparative  in- 
significance. 

One  gentleman,  Mr.  L.  W.  Buck,  who  came  to  California 
less  than  six  years  ago,  bought  a  farm  at  the  head  of  Vaca 
Valley  entirely  on  credit.  He  has  at  present  three  hundred 
acres  of  fine  land,  less  than  half  of  which  is  under  cultiva- 
tion, and  a  part  of  which  has  not  yet  arrived  at  fruit-bearing 
maturity.  From  the  profits  accruing  from  this  place,  Mr. 
Buck  has  removed  from  it  all  encumbrances,  built  and  fur- 


nished a  fine  house,  and  maintained  in  comfort  a  large 
family,  and  is  now  one  of  the  most  solid  men  of  the  neigh- 
borhood. He  has  this  season  alone  shipped  from  his  ranch 
thirteen  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  fruit,  and  from  a  small 
vineyard  of  six  acres,  bearing  choice  varieties  of  grapes,  he 
cleared  not  less  than  five  hundred  dollars  an  acre.  Mr. 
Miller,  of  the  Pioneer  Ranch,  who  has  about  seventy-five 
acres  in  choice  fruits,  principally  apricots,  rented  his  place 
for  one  year  for  a  cash  rent  of  nine  thousand  dollars,  and  the 
tenant  made  a  considerable  sum  after  paying  this  enormous 
rental,  and  defraying  all  expenses  of  gathering,  packing, 
shipping  and  commission.  These  are  only  two  of  a  host  of 
examples  which  might  be  mentioned  to  illustrate  the  profit 
of  fruit  growing,  aside  from  the  development  of  the  wine 
business,  to  which  no  attention  whatever  has  been  devoted 
in  this  valley,  although  well  qualified  to  produce  the  best  va- 
rieties of  wine  grapes,  and  in  the  greatest  abundance. 
,  When  it  is  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  intelligent  pub- 
lic that  in  fruit-growing  and  wine-making  lies  the  future 
greatness  of  California,  it  will  grow  to  appreciate  this  much- 
favored  section  of  Solano  County.  In  this  and  such  places 
are  the  true  situations  for  the  homes  of  future  generations  ; 
where  a  young  man  may  buy  a  small  farm,  plant  it  in  fruit 
and  vines,  and  after  a  short  waiting  of  four  years  may  bring 
home  his  wife,  and  regard  with  pride  his  increasing  family, 
knowing  that  in  the  beauty  around  him  there  is  not  only- 
bread  and  clothing,  but  even  luxury,  and  in  the  pleasant 
home  fostered  by  assured  independence,  even  the  cultivating 
forces  of  artistic  and  literary  influences  may  easily  find 
room.  Well-to-do  fathers  with  bright,  ambitious  boys,  in 
stead  of  tying  them  down  to  the  drudgery  of  the  life  of  a 
bookkeeper  or  salesman,  might  make  them  independent 
men,  with  an  avenue  for  their  energy  and  an  outlook  to  for- 
tune, in  giving  them  a  chance  to  test  the  metal  they  are  made 
of  in  a  beautiful  country  like  this. 

It  would  be  an  investment  which  would  always  pay — pay 
in  the  development  of  their  children  into  men,  as  well  as  in 
good,  solid  silver  dollars.  B. 

San  Francisco,  January,  18S1. 


Love  and  Philosophy. 
A   PASSION  SONG. 


Beware,  say  the  sages,  of  passion  ! 

Let  kisses  be  purely  Platonic. 
But  Love  only  laughs  at  the  fashion 

Of   Plato.      Love's  art  is  Byrooic. 
Philosophy  never  could  capture 

The  heart  of  a  woman  worth  winning  ; 
While  her  bosom  yields  all  to  the  rapture 

Of  love,    though  it  border  on  sinning. 
The  old,  and  the  weary,  and  dying, 

Find  comfort  in  wisdom  Mosaic  ; 
But  passion,  impatient  and  sighing. 

Needs  something  less  cold  and  prosaic. 

Even  Heaven,  as  science  defines  it, 

Is  only  a  mortal  condition, 
And  each  soul,  in  the  body  that  shrines  it, 

Creates  its  own  bliss  or  perdition. 
Thus  Paradise  ever  invites  us, 

And  Love  bids  us  enter  the  portal, 
Where  every  sweet  sense  which  delights  us 

Entrances,   because  it  is  mortal. 
Why,  then,  stand  we  timid  and  trembling 

Like  sinners,  while  Heaven  awaits  us? 
'Twere  wiser  to  banish  dissembling 

And  revel  in  bliss  till  it  sates  us. 

All  nature  a  love-lesson  teaches 

Of  passionate  warmth  and  caressing  ; 
Wherever  her  sunny  smile  reaches. 

Her  kiss  finds  a  welcome  and  blessing. 
The  rose  turns  its  lips  to  the  sun-kiss, 

And  gives  its  sweet  breath  to  his  burning  ; 
The  bud  is  insipid  till  one  kiss 

Brings  blushes,  the  sun-love  returning. 
The  barb  of  the  arrow  of  Cupid 

Is  forged  in  the  flame  of  desire  ; 
The  urchin  would  surely  be  stupid 

To  temper  his  steel  without  fire. 

Your  lips,  like  his  bow  so  enchanting, 

Send  arrows  that  pierce  shield  and  armor, 
Till  my  heart,  "neath  your  passion-kiss  panting. 

Lies  lost  on  the  breast  of  my  charmer. 
Yet  could   I  be  free  as  you  found  me, 

Unloved  and  unloving,  a  rover, 
I'd  rest  with  your  soft  arms  around  me, 

Content  as  your  slave  and  your  lover. 
In  vain  should  philosophy  chide  me 

With  lessons  of  wisdom  and  duty  ; 
Within  your  heart's  heaven  I'd  hide  me, 

And  feast  on  your  passion  and  beauty. 
San  Francisco,  January,  1881.  —Alfred  Wheeler. 


Recently  a  batch  of  poor  devils  were  tried  in  Paris  for 
shouting  "Vive  la  Commune  !"  Among  them  was  an  indi- 
vidual named  Gaillard,  who  was  also  charged  with  having 
resisted  the  officers,  and  bitten  one  of  them.  "  Trot  out  your 
minion  !"  said  Monsieur  Gaillard,  haughtily;  "let  him  show 
his  bite."  The  officer  was  produced,  but  no  traces  of  the 
bite  were  visible.  "  There,"  remarked  Monsieur  Gaillard, 
"you  see?  Now,  judge,  look  at  my  jaw,"  and  he  caressed 
his  maxillary  affectionately ;  "if  I  had  bitten  the  gentleman 
I  would  have  carried  away  a  piece  of  him!"  The  officer 
shuddered.  "  One  month,"  remarked  the  judge,  and  the  man 
with  the  iron  jaw  was  borne  away,  gnashing  his  teeth. 

Several  months  ago,  John  Kelly  stated  that  Mr.  Tilden 
was  so  weak  as  to  be  obliged  to  have  his  food  cut  up  for 
him.  He  now  thinks  Sammy  is  the  liveliest  invalid  he  ever 
met. 

By  a  change  of  channel  the  Missouri  River  has  cut  off  one 
thousand  acres  from  Kansas  and  added  it  to  Missouri. 


SENSE    AND    SENTIMENT. 


Seneca  :  There  is  nothing  more  disgraceful  than  that  an 
old  man  should  have  nothing  to  produce  as  a  proof  that  he 
has  lived  long  except  his  age. 

Anon  :  Woman  is  an  idol  that  man  worships,  until  he 
throws  it  down. 

Dupuy  :  Wrinkles  disfigure  a  woman  less  than  ill  nature. 

Emerson  :  It  is  a  rule  in  games  of  chance  that  "  the  cards 
beat  all  the  players,"  and  revolutions  disconcert  and  outwit 
all  insurgents. 

Madame  de  Girardin  :  It  is  not  easy  to  be  a  widow  ;  one 
must  reassume  all  the  modesty  of  girlhood,  without  being  al- 
lowed to  feign  its  ignorance. 

Hazlitt :  The  silence  of  a  friend  commonly  amounts  to 
treachery.  His  not  daring  to  say  anything  in  our  behalf  im- 
plies a  tacit  censure. 

Montaigne  :  There  is  no  torture  that  a  woman  would  not 
suffer  to  enhance  her  beauty. 

Holland  :  The  pfietic  instinct  turns  whatever  it  touches 
into  gold. 

Malherbe  :  Of  all  things  that  man  possesses,  women  alone 
take  pleasure  in  being  possessed. 

Holmes  :  Jerky  minds  say  bright  things  on  all  possible 
subjects,  but  their  zigzags  rock  you  to  death. 

Anon  :  The  highest  mark  of  esteem  a  woman  can  give 
a  man  is  to  ask  his  friendship  ;  and  the  most  signal  pioof 
of  her  indifference  is  to  offer  him  hers. 

Retif  de  la  Bretonne  :  At  twenty,  man  is  less  a  lover  of 
woman  than  of  women  :  he  is  more  in  love  with  the  sex  than 
with  the  individual,  however  charming  she  may  be. 

Miss  Braddon  :  Men  are  so  fearful  of  wounding  a  woman's 
vanity  that  they  rarely  remember  that  she  may  by  some  pos- 
sibility possess  a  grain  of  common  sense. 

Se'nac  de  Meilhan  :  Women  among  savages  is  a  beast  of 
burden  ;  in  Asia  she  is  a  piece  of  furniture  ;  in  Europe  she 
is  a  spoiled  child. 

Anon:  Life  is  like  a  pack  of  cards.  Childhood's  best 
cards  are  hearts  ;  youth  is  captured  by  diamonds  ;  middle 
age  is  conquered  with  a  club,  while  old  age  is  raked  in  by 
the  insatiable  spade. 

L.  Desnoyers  :  We  censure  the  inconstancy  of  women 
when  we  are  the  victims  ;  we  find  it  charming  when  we  are 
the  objects. 

Montaigne  :  It  happens  as  with  cages,  the  birds  without 
despair  to  get  in,  and  those  within  despair  of  getting  out — 
that  is  marriage. 

Anon  :  The  whisper  of  a  beautiful  woman  can  be  beard 
farther  than  the  loudest  call  of  duty. 

Confucius  :  A  blemish  may  be  taken  out  of  a  diamond  by 
careful  polishing  ;  but  if  your  words  have  the  least  blemish, 
there  is  no  way  to  efface  it. 

Anon :  Women  of  the  world  never  use  harsh  expres- 
sions when  condemning  their  rivals.  Like  the  savage, 
they  hurl  elegant  arrows,  ornamented  with  feathers  of  pur- 
ple and  azure,  but  with  poisoned  points. 

Madame  de  Stael  :  However  old  a  conjugal  union,  it  still 
garners  some  sweetness.  Winter  has  some  cloudless  days, 
and  under  the  snow  a  few  flowers  still  bloom. 

Marguerite  de  Valois  :  Men  are  so  accustomed  to  lie,  that 
one  can  not  take  too  many  precautions  before  trusting  them 
— if  they  are  to  be  trusted  at  all. 

George  Eliot :  In  this  artificial  life  of  ours  it  is  not  often 
we  see  a  human  face  with  all  a  heart's  agony  in  it,  uncon- 
trolled by  self-consciousness  ;  when  we  do  see  it,  it  startles 
us  as  if  we  had  suddenly  waked  into  the  real  world,  of  which 
this  every  day  one  is  but  a  puppet-show  copy. 

Louisa  Alcott  :  When  women  are  the  advisers,  the  lords 
of  creation  don't  take  the  advice  till  they  have  persuaded 
themselves  that  it  is  just  what  they  intended  to  do  ;  then 
they  act  upon  it,  and  if  it  succeeds  they  give  the  weaker  ves- 
sel half  the  credit  of  it ;  if  it  fails,  they  generally  give  her  the 
whole. 

Anon  :  Women  love  always  :  when  earth  slips  from  them, 
they  take  refuge  in  heaven. 

George  Sand  :  What  is  the  world,  or  its  opinions,  to  him 
who  has  studied  in  the  lives  of  men  the  mysteries  of  their 
egotism  and  perfidy  !  He  knows  that  the  best  and  most 
generous  hearts  are  often  forced  to  tread  the  thorny  paths, 
where  insults  and  outrages  are  heaped  upon  them  ! 

A.  Dupuy  :  Before  promising  a  woman  to  love  only  her, 
one  should  have  seen  them  all,  or  should  see  only  her. 

Voltaire :  It  takes  twenty  years  to  bring  man  from  the  state 
of  embryo,  and  from  that  of  a  mere  animal,  as  he  is  in  his  first 
infancy,  to  the  point  when  his  reason  begins  to  dawn.  It  has 
taken  thirty  centuries  to  know  his  structure  ;  it  would  take 
eternity  to  know  something  of  his  soul ;  it  takes  but  an  in- 
stant to  kill  him. 

J.  J.  Rousseau :  A  man  philosophizes  better  than  a  woman 
on  the  human  heart,  but  she  reads  the  hearts  of  men  better 
than  he. 

Anon  :  We  meet  in  society  many  beautiful  and  attractive 
women  whom  we  think  would  make  excellent  wives—  for  our 
friends. 

M.  Antoninus  :  When  thou  wishest  to  delight  thyself, 
think  of  the  virtues  of  those  who  live  with  thee  ;  for  instance, 
the  activity  of  one,  and  the  modesty  of  another,  and  the  lib- 
erality of  a  third,  and  some  other  good  quality  of  a  fourth. 
For  nothing  delights  so  much  as  the  examples  of  the  virtues, 
when  they  are  exhibited  in  the  morals  of  those  who  live  with 
us,  and  present  themselves  in  abundance.  Wherefore  we 
must  keep  them  before  us. 

Sax  Leandro,  January,  1881.  N.  E.  W.  A. 
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Three  centuries  ago  our  continent  was  an  unbroken  wilder- 
ness— a  terra  incognita — a  boundless,  unexplored,  unknown, 
vast  domain.  It  was  the  world's  heritage,  to  be  appropri- 
ated by  the  adventurous  emigrant  from  any  land  who 
might  choose  to  take  it.  Two  centuries  ago  its  dominion 
was  a  matter  of  controversy  among  European  powers.  The 
Spanish,  French,  and  English  contended  for  its  ownership. 
Little  more  than  a  century  ago  our  ancestors,  then  subjects 
of  his  majesty  George  the  Third,  declared  their  independ- 
ence of  the  mother  country,  and  their  intention — having 
achieved  that  independence— to  become  a  nation,  sovereign 
among  sovereign  nations  of  the  earth.  A  community,  then 
composed  of  Dutch,  English,  French,  and  Spanish,  with  a 
sprinkling  of  other  nationalities,  organized  this,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America.  These  sparse  colo- 
nies, lying  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  with  an  unbounded  and 
unknown  continent  behind  them,  contained  something  more 
than  three  millions  of  people.  They  felt  the  necessity  of  in- 
viting immigrants  from  European  lands.  They  needed  in- 
creased numbers  to  enable  them  to  achieve  their  independ- 
ence, and  to  aid  them  in  their  contest  with  the  wilderness  and 
its  savages.  Our  ancesters — Yankee,  Huguenot,  and  Spanish 
— had  found  an  asylum  here  from  political  complications  and 
religious  oppressions,  and  they  felt  like  extending  this  asy- 
lum to  all  who,  like  them,  felt  the  necessity  of  a  land  of 
refuge,  of  freedom,  and  of  liberty  of  conscience  and  politi- 
cal action.  Thus — from  circumstances,  from  necessities, 
from  generosity,  for  the  purpose  of  self-protection — there 
was  planted  in  our  organization  the  germ  of  the  idea 
that  America  was  the  home,  the  refuge,  the  asylum  of 
all.  It  was  the  common  inheritance  of  the  people  of  all 
lands.  Our  ancestors,  in  laying  out  this  broad  plan  of 
immigration,  had  in  view  only  European  lands.  Asia  and 
Africa  were  to  them  practically  unknown.  Europe  was  to 
them  the  world,  and  "all  the  world"  meant  all  of  Europe, 
and  "  all  mankind"  all  of  their  own  white  European  family. 
Africans  were  not  considered  as  of  the  human  family ;  the 
African  was  regarded  as  the  slave  race.  Spain,  Portugal, 
England,  Holland — all  people  that  sailed  ships — dealt  in 
slaves.  Asiatics  were  not  considered.  Steam  power  was 
unknown  ;  navigation  was  a  difficult  art.  Only  the  adven- 
turous could  reach  America ;  only  the  hardy  and  the  reso- 
lute could  maintain  their  footing  upon  this  continent.  Thus, 
during  all  the  earlier  years  of  our  national  existence,  we 
had  every  inducement  to  desire  immigration,  and  the 
immigrants  that  came  to  us  brought  with  them  the  nerve, 
the  daring,  the  physical  and  moral  courage  that  clothed 
them  with  all  the  dignities  of  true  citizenship.  We  need 
not  ask  from  whence  they  came,  from  what  land  they  hailed, 
for  the  fact  of  their  coming,  and  the  assurance  that  they 
loved  liberty,  would  make  citizens  in  the  highest  and 
best  sense  of  the  word.  And  they  did.  Not  such  another 
people  ever  lived  since  the  dawn  of  creation  as  those  who 
composed  the  American  Republic  in  the  first  half  century 
of  its  existence.  No  other  people  ever  made  such  gigantic 
strides  in  civilization.  No  such  government  has,  since  the 
birth  of  time,  been  elsewhere  established.  They  had  laid, 
broad  and  deep,  the  foundations  of  liberty  of  thought  and 
freedom  of  action  within  the  law.  It  was  a  temple  dedi- 
cated to  law.  The  country  flourished  beyond  all  known 
precedent.  It  extended  its  empire,  until  shortly  after  it  had 
passed  its  first  half- century's  anniversary,  it  stretched  from 
ocean  to  ocean,  a  continent  in  breadth.  It  had  become  the 
r^ccn'zed  nation  of  the   western    hemisphere,  and  all  the 


world  acknowledged  a  supremacy  that  should  dominate 
North  America.  Over  this  splendid  achievement  there  be- 
gan, nearly  half  a  century  ago,  to  come  a  change.  A  shadow 
began  to  creep  across  the  disk  of  our  sun— a  cloud  no  big- 
ger than  a  man's  hand.  Steam  had  been  invented.  Navi- 
gation had  improved.  The  wealth,  the  breadth,  the  re- 
sources of  the  continent  became  known.  The  American 
pioneer,  with  ax  in  hand,  had  penetrated  the  Western  forest. 
All  were  Americans  in  those  days.  The  Hollanders,  the 
English,  the  German,  the  French,  mixed,  and  married,  and 
spoke  English.  They  forgot  their  native  lands,  the  lands  of 
their  birth  ;  they  only  remembered  and  loved  the  land  of 
their  adoption,  their  new  home.  The  politics  of  the  old 
countries — of  which  they  knew  but  little — they  left  behind 
them.  If  they  did  not  leave  their  religion  behind  them, 
the  followers  of  Calvin,  and  Luther,  and  Knox,  and  of  the 
Church  of  England,  brought  with  them  only  their  creeds  and 
their  forms  of  worship.  The  people  became  homogeneous 
■one.  Descendants  of  Cavalier  and  Huguenot,  Catholic  and 
Puritan,  commingled  together,  forming  a  harmonious  whole. 
Out  of  this  early  sentiment  there  had  been  formulated  a  code 
of  naturalization  laws  that  conferred  the  privilege  of  citizen- 
ship upon  all  of  the  white  families  that  should  seek  residence 
with  us.  These  naturalization  laws,  that  were  proper  then, 
are  improper  now.  Laws  that  were  enacted  for  our  protec- 
tion then,  are  working  to  our  danger  now.  Then  we  needed 
immigration;  now  we  do  not.  Then  we  obtained  desirable 
immigrants ;  now  there  is  being  poured  in  upon  us  the  off- 
scourings of  God's  earth.  The  redundant  populations  of 
Europe  are  sending  to  us  the  vile  and  criminal.  We  are  the 
Botany  Bay,  the  penal  colony,  the  Pest-House,  the  Home  of 
the  Inebriate,  the  Paupers'  Refuge  for  the  criminal,  the  dis- 
eased, the  drunken,  the  idle,  and  the  mendicant  classes  of 
Europe.  They  are  pouring  in  upon  us  like  an  irresistible 
tide,  and  they  are  destroying  us.  They  are  overwhelming 
the  country  with  ignorance  and  bigotry  ;  they  are  filling 
our  asylums  and  prisons ;  they  are  thronging  our  streets  with 
beggars ;  they  are  crowding  to  our  great  commercial  cities ; 
they  are  intermeddling  with  our  politics.  The  class  of  im- 
migration that  has  been  coming  from  Ireland  since  the  po- 
tato-rot in  that  country,  has  been  mostly  an  ignorant,  big- 
oted, lawless  invasion  of  people  who  acknowledge  but  one 
human  tribunal  as  having  authority  over  them.  Contempo- 
raneous with  them  we  have  been  receiving  from  Germany, 
Sweden,  and  Norway  large  numbers  of  people,  who  become 
largely  agriculturists.  England  and  France  have  sent  us  an 
emigration  lesser  in  quantity ;  and  the  emigration  from  all 
these  countries  is  divided  into  two  marked  classes — the  Ro- 
man Catholics  and  the  Protestants.  From  Ireland,  Portu- 
gal, and  parts  of  Germany,  we  have  been  receiving  a  class 
of  Roman  Catholic  immigrants  who  are  very  hard  to  man- 
age, very  undesirable,  and  very  dangerous  to  our  republican 
institutions.  A  hundred  times  we  have  said  that  with  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  we  have  no  controversy.  We  mean 
by  this  that  with  its  spiritual  and  religious  affairs  we  have  no 
concern.  With  the  church,  so  far  as  it  confines  itself  to  teach- 
ing or  practicing  religion,  we  have  no  right  or  desire  to  med- 
dle. But  with  the  church  as  a  political  organization,  as  a  hu- 
man organization,  as  an  active,  real,  live  factor  in  the  politics, 
and  in  the  affairs,  and  in  the  prosperity  of  our  country,  we  have 
concern,  and  we  have  the  right  to  criticise  the  influence  it. is 
having  and  likely  to  have  on  our  country,  its  institutions,  its 
progress,  and  its  future  welfare.  We  observe  and  declare 
this  fact — that  of  the  emigration  from  Europe,  as  a  rule,  that 
which  is  Roman  Catholic  is  bad,  and  that  which  is  Protes- 
tant is  good.  We  observe,  and  declare  the  fact,  that  emi- 
gration from  a  given  country  is  good  or  bad  as  it  is  Protes- 
tant or  Roman  Catholic.  We  also  declare  it  to  be  our  ob- 
servation that  just  to  the  extent  the  Catholic  emigration  is 
devoted  to  the  church,  just  to  the  extent  that  it  is  bigoted, 
just  to  the  extent  that  it  is  ignorant  and  blindly  follows  its 
priests,  just  to  that  extent  it  is  undesirable.  Now  let  us 
catch  up  our  "  dropped  stitches  "  by  remarking  :  From  Ger- 
many, Holland,  England,  Sweden  and  Norway,  we  obtain  a 
desirable  immigration.  It  goes  largely  to  the  rural  districts, 
engages  in  agriculture  and  manufacturing,  and  meddles 
but  little  in  politics.  The  German  Protestant  immigra- 
tion and  the  Lutheran,  from  both  Germany  and  Holland, 
can  not  be  excelled.  The  free-thinking  Germans  make,  as  a 
rule,  good  citizens.  The  Roman  Catholic  Dutch  and  Ger- 
man congregate  very  largely  in  our  cities,  and  cluster  around 
their  churches.  No  better  immigrant  comes  to  America  than 
the  Protestant  Irishman  ;  he  is,  as  a  rule,  an  industrious, 
law-abiding,  peaceable,  sober,  and  intelligent  citizen.  The 
Roman  Catholic  Irish  immigration,  as  a  rule — and  in  all 
this  we  are  writing  generalities — is,  in  our  opinion,  the  most 
undesirable  of  any  we  receive.  It  crowds  to  our  great  cities, 
perhaps  because  there  it  finds  its  churches,  and  opportu- 
nity for  daily  prayers  and  religious  consolation.  It  engages 
in  daily  labor,  and  forms  largely  our  working  population, 
and  this  because  it  knows  no  other  employment.  To  keep 
a  drinking-saloon  is  seemingly  the  most  natural  occupation 
to  very  many.  This  class  is  almost  to  a  man  Democratic. 
It  is,  we  think,  the  policy  of  the  church  to  rule  the  country, 
and  for  certain  purposes  of  its  own.  It  can  influence  its 
more  ignorant  German,  Dutch,  and  Irish  followers  ;  and,  as 


we  find  this  class  almost  uniformly  working  with  and  voting 
with  the  Democratic  party,  we  reason  that  the  class  is  in- 
fluenced in  this  direction  by  the  church.  When  an  entire 
class,  confessedly  controlled  by  priests,  votes  one  way,  we  have 
a  right  to  suppose  it  votes  the  priests'  way.  Then  we  ask, 
"Why?"  When  no  other  answer  is  made  to  this  than  per- 
sonal slander,  villification,  and  Boycotting  of  thejournalistic 
writer  who  honestly  asks  the  question,  we  are  confirmed  in 
the  opinion  that  the  church  is  at  the  bottom  of  it.  When  we 
observe  this  class  banded  together  in  Ireland,  or  the  Sand-lot, 
for  the  purpose  of  setting  the  law  at  defiance  ;  when  we  look 
back  over  the  history  of  the  last  forty  years,  and  find  that 
most  of  the  riots  and  armed  resistances  to  authority — the 
draft  riots,  "  Molly  Maguire  "  murders,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing — are  from  the  element  largely  composed  of  Roman 
Catholic  immigrants  ;  when  we  recall  the  historical  attempts 
at  Roman  Catholic  interference  with  civil  authority  in  all  the 
European  _countries  ;  when  we  reflect  that  to-day  there  is  an 
irreconcilable  contest  going  on  in  Italy,  France,  Belgium, 
Germany,  and  Austria,  involving  the  question  of  the  right 
to  control  education  ;  when  we  remember  the  local  school 
history  of  San  Francisco,  and  that  it  can  be  demonstrated 
by  official  records  that  Archbishop  Alemany,  Rev.  Father 
Gallagher,  all  the  other  Catholic  clergy,  and  all  the  more 
prominent  laymen  and  politicians  (Democratic  politicians) 
have  for  thirty  years  endeavored  to  obtain  a  division  of  our 
school  moneys  to  their  parochial  schools— when  we  recall 
all  these  things,  then  we  declare  that  we  have  a  right  to  crit- 
icise this  class  of  immigration.  We  have  a  right  to  demand 
the  purpose  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  toward  our  coun- 
try and  its  institutions.  We  know  this  church  has  a  purpose. 
We  know  the  perfection  of  its  organization.  We  recognize 
the  terrible  earnestness  of  its  designs.  We  know,  and  the 
Argonaut  feels,  its  power.  We  know  that  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church  is  not  an  idle  and  indifferent  spectator  to  the 
growth  and  development  of  this  the  grandest  republic  of  the 
earth.  We  know  that  it  does  not  look  with  indifference 
upon  fifty  millions  of  intelligent  people  placed  in  occupancy 
of  this  continent.  We  know  that  it  has  its  designs,  and 
that  they  are  being  worked  out  with  intelligence,  untiring 
energy,  sleepless  vigilance,  and  unwavering  patience.  We 
know  that  this  church  has  foHts  mission  to  convert  all  the 
world  to  the  dogmas  of  its  faith  ;  that  it  recognizes  the  fact 
that  this  end  can  only  be  accomplished  by  becoming  itself 
the  universal  educator.  We  believe  it  means  to  obtain  the 
spiritual  and  civil  dominion  of  the  United  States  of  America; 
that  to  this  end  it  would  control  the  Democratic  party,  and 
through  the  agency  of  that  party  dominate  the  civil  offices 
of  the  republic.  We  believe  that  it  would  control  its  schools 
and  its  press,  and  in  time  would  establish  an  alliance  of 
church  and  state,  the  state  being  in  subjection  to  the  church. 
As  we  believe  this  would  be  hurtful  to  civilization,  and  de- 
structive of  civil  liberty  and  freedom  of  conscience,  we  would 
first,  if  possible,  prevent  any  further  immigration  to  this 
country  of  the  ignorant,  impecunious,  idle,  and  criminal 
classes  of  Europe.  We  would  withold  from  all  foreign  im- 
migrants the  privilege  of  the  elective  franchise.  We  would 
give  to  those  whom  we  can  not  prevent  from  coming,  or 
those  of  desirable  character  who  do  come,  all  the  protection 
of  property  and  all  the  freedom  of  action  we  give  to  the 
native-born. 

We  do  not  propose  to  become  alarmists  on  this  question 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  Roman  Catholic  Irish 
are  simply  an  annoyance,  and  not  a  danger.  The  Irish  im- 
migration is  now  coming  slowly.  The  Germans  outnumber 
them.  Catholics  are  not  coming  as  fast  as  Protestants. 
Many  Catholics  are  freeing  themselves  from  all  priestly  in- 
fluence. Nearly  all  the  young  gentlemen  of  Irish  or  Catho- 
lic parentage  now  coming  of  age  are  voting  the  Republican 
ticket.  Only  those  brought  up  by  bigoted  fathers  are  them- 
selves bigoted.  All  of  the  young  men  who  are  intelligent, 
and  who  read  the  Argonaut,  are  becoming  fast  emancipated 
from  church  influence.  Many  more  than  most  people  believe 
agree  with  the  Argonaut  in  its  opinions.  The  Americans 
are  prolific  in  the  country,  and  the  country  will  always  rule 
the  town.  The  time  will  never  come  when  the  Roman  Church 
in  America  will  be  strong  enough,  in  point  of  numbers  or 
political  influence,  to  make  any  impression  in  the  direction 
it  is  now  taking.  The  Catholic  priests  and  the  Catholic  pop- 
ulation of  the  next  generation  will  be  very  different  from 
this ;  both  will  be  more  liberal  and  more  independent.  The 
American-born  sons  of  Irish  or  German  Catholics  will  love 
this  country,  love  its  institutions  vastly  more  than  they  will 
love  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  time  is  coming,  and 
to  many  has  already  come,  when  they  will  snap  their  sacri- 
legious fingers  in  the  face  of  the  meddlesome  priest  who  un- 
dertakes to  interfere  in  their  political  affairs,' or  undertakes 
to  mould  their  political  opinions.  When  the  American-born 
and  American-educated  young  man  shall  take  upon  himself 
the  sacred  duty  of  ministering  at  the  holy  altar,  and  shall 
find  kneeling  before  him  for  confession  the  American-born 
boy  or  man  educated  at  our  common  schools,  he  will  not 
presume  to  dictate  to  him  whether  or  not  he  shall  vote  for  the 
adoption  of  a  municipal  charter,  or  suggest  to  him  who  would 
be  a  fitting  representative  in  the  school  board,  the  supervis- 
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ors,  or  the  halls  of  our  National  Congress.  The  priest  of 
Maynooth,  and  the  adopted  citizen  from  Tipperary,  Conne- 
mara,  or  Inniskillen,  will  stick  to  the  Democracy,  will  die 
with  it.  In  the  meantime,  the  intelligent  foreign-born,  and 
the  native-born  Southern  and  Northern  gentleman,  will  let 
the  Democracy,  and  that  unintelligent  part  of  the  Catholic 
Irish,  severely  alone.  According  to  our  voting  registry,  San 
Francisco  has,  in  round  numbers,  twenty-three  thousand  for- 
eign-born citizens,  and  twenty  thousand  native-born.  Of  the 
twenty-three  thousand,  we  estimate  thirteen  thousand  as 
Catholic  Irish.  Of  these,  ten  thousand  are  of  the  ignorant 
and  bigoted  class  that  are  Democratic  under  i?tfluence.  It  is 
a  formidable  band  of  men.  It  rules  the  Democratic  party. 
It  is  a  power,  but  it  is  only  dangerous  if  it  is  not  watched. 
It  never  gets  in  power  unless  the  Americans,  the  Protestants, 
and  the  very  few  liberal  Catholics  sleep  on  guard. 


Once  we  had  the  plan  of  forming  a  political  party  that 
should  make  these  American  principles  the  leading  idea  of 
a  great  national  organization — a  declaration  of  principles 
so  generous  and  so  broad  that  all  intelligent  foreign-born 
and  all  honest  native-born  could  stand  side  by  side  upon  it. 
We  recognize  the  serious  difficulty  of  organizing  another 
party  organization.  It  would  draw  from  the  Republican 
part)',  and  might  so  divide  it  that  that  miserable  political 
monstrosity,  the  Democracy,  would  sweep  into  power.  This 
is  our  present  idea  :  Capture  the  Republican  organization, 
just  as  it  stands  ;  drive  the  selfish  Catholic  Irish  out  of  it — 
that  is  those  who  are  with  it  simply  to  hold  orifice  and  to  find 
employment  in  the  navy  yards  ;  drive  out  of  it  all  foreigners 
who  are  under  the  domination  of  any  selfish  interest ;  or- 
ganize it  upon  a  broad,  national,  American  basis — so  broad 
that  all  foreigners  who  do  not  want  office,  who  only  want  law, 
protection,  good  government,  and  an  honest  administration- 
of  our  political  affairs,  shall  join  it.  Let  the  balance  go  to  the 
devil,  or  the  Democracy,  where  they  belong.  Let  us  capture 
the  Republican  party  in  San  Francisco  now,  so  that  at 
the  coming  election  its  native-born  American  element  can 
control  its  nominations.  Let  us  call  a  primary  election  at 
which  none  but  Americans,  native-born,  can  vote,  and  have 
a  convention  at  which  none  but  Americans  shall  hold  coun- 
cil. Let  a  ticket  be  nominated,  not  of  native-born  exclu- 
sively, but  let  us  choose  from  our  adopted  citizens  such  as 
we  are  willing  to  honor,  and  then  let  us  ask  the  better,  more 
intelligent,  and  independent  of  the  foreign-born,  to  cooper- 
ate with  us  in  the  election.  Let  one,  manly,  honest  effort 
be  made  in  this  direction,  and  we  shall  ourselves  be  sur- 
prised at  the  result.  Let  us  throw  down  the  glove  to  these 
foreign  cohorts.  Let  us  challenge  these  ignorant,  priest- 
ridden,  Irish  Democrats  to  one  open  conflict,  and  if  they 
can  beat  us,  let  us  submit.  Let  us  invite  Southern  men  to 
unite  with  us.  The  war  is  ended,  the  negro  question  is  dis- 
posed of,  and  there  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  Southern 
and  Northern  citizens  should  not  unite  against  this  common 
enemy.  Inaugurate  such  a  party  in  San  Francisco,  and  give 
it  success  by  one  united,  supreme  effort,  and  the  contagion 
will  spread  to  the  nation.  Tens  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  intelligent,  foreign-born  gentlemen  would  hail  it  as  an  op- 
portunity to  show  their  love  of  American  institutions,  and 
their  detestation  and  abhorrence  of  this  ignorant,  groveling, 
and  cowardly  alliance  between  the  Democratic  party  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church. 

Our  municipal  reports,  even  in  their  partial  statistics,  are 
somewhat  startling.  We  wish  they  were  more  complete. 
We  wish  there  might  be  obtained  full  figures,  from  every 
part  of  the  United  States,  by  which  we  could  ascertain  the 
proportion  of  criminals  and  paupers  that  the  foreign-born 
Catholics  bear  to  the  foreign-born  Protestants.  Now,  again 
let  it  be  remembered  that  we  desire  these  figures,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  making  any  other  argument  against  the  church 
than  that  which  properly  bears  upon  our  taxes  and  the  mate- 
rial interests  of  our  community.  If,  upon  examination  of  our 
penitentiaries,  prisons,  jails,  reform  schools,  Magdalen  asy- 
lums, poor-houses,  hospitals,  and  inebriate  asylums,  we  find 
that  the  immigrants  from  Ireland,  Italy,  and  other  Catholic 
communities  are  in  excess  of  the  immigrants  from  Protes- 
tant communities,  and  that,  of  the  immigrants  from  Ireland 
and  Germany,  the  pauper  and  criminal  element  is  in  excess 
of  Catholics  over  Protestants,  according  to  their  numbers, 
then  we  may  assuredly  be  permitted  to  use  these  figures, 
and,  if  the  facts  justify ;  may  conclude  that  we  have  quite 
enough  of  this  kind  of  immigration.  If  we  find  the  same 
class  intermeddling  in  our  politics,  and  trying  to  divert  our 
school  moneys  to  the  church,  for  the  purpose  of  instructing 
our  children  in  its  ecclesiasticism,  assuredly  we  may  be  per- 
mitted to  argue  against  giving  the  new-comers  any  further 
elective  privileges.  In  ou/  San  Francisco  House  of  Correc- 
tion there  have  been,  during  the  last  year,  939  commit- 
ments. Of  this  number  552  professed  the  Catholic  creed, 
and  260  the  Protestant.  This  is  a  bad  showing  for  the 
Church  of  Rome,  when  we  consider  the  relative  proportions 
of  Catholics  to  Protestants,  Jews,  and  unbelievers.  Of  a 
total  of  105  boys  in  the  Industrial  School,  77  were  Catholics,  17 
Protestants,  and  6  Jews.  We  should  be  glad  if  Mr.  Keating, 
of  the  Alms  House,  would  furnish  us  with  similar  figures. 


We  should  be  glad  to  know  how  many  of  his  nearly  six  hun- 
dred paupers  are  of  Protestant  American  birth,  how  many 
of  Catholic  foreign  birth,  and  how  many  of  Protestant  for- 
eign birth  ;  also,  how  many  of  them  are  Irish  Catholics. 
The  Commissioners  of  Lunacy  have  passed  upon  138  Irish, 
as  against  120  Americans  and  56  Germans.  We  venture  to 
assert  that  if  San  Ouentin  and  the  County  Jail  would  give 
us  thejr  statistics,  we  should  find  the  same  general  propor- 
tions holding  good.  Then  there  comes  another  class  of  sta- 
tistics, which,  if  we  had  them,  would  perhaps  make  our  line 
of  argument  quite  convincing.  What  proportion  of  Irish 
Catholics  is  drawing  money  from  the  Municipal,  State,  and 
General  Governments? — in  the  City  Hall?— in  the  sheriff's 
office ?— in  the  employment  of  the  School  Department? — on 
the  water-front  and  in  the  Federal  offices? — at  Mare  Island 
and  elsewhere  ?  These  statistics  and  this  argument  would 
make  it  apparent  to  those  of  our  readers  who  are  thoroughly 
"  American  "  in  their  views  (and  again  by  "  American  "  we 
mean  those  of  both  native  and  foreign  birth  who  love  Amer- 
ica better  than  any  other  land  or  any  church,  and  who  are 
intelligent,  and  not  Democratic  politicians)  that  there  is  ab- 
solute and  pressing  need  of  reform  in  the  direction  of  our 
immigration  and  naturalization  laws  ;  that  we  have  need  to 
Americanize  American  politics  ;  that  it  is  good  patriotism 
and  good  sense  to  drive  the  meddlesome  Irish  Catholic 
Democrats  out  of  the  Republican  party  into  a  party  by 
themselves. 


In  another  part  of  the  Argonaut  will  be  found  portions  of 
an  article  from  the  Nineteenth  Century^  by  Miss  Charlotte 
O'Brien,  an  Irish  Catholic  lady  resident  in  Ireland.  Let  our 
readers — our  intelligent  Catholic  Irish  readers— peruse  that 
article,  and  honestly  to  themselves  answer  the  question 
whether  it  is  desirable  to  encourage  the  immigration  of  this 
class  to  America.  Have  we  not  too  many  of  them  now  ? 
And  is  it  not  a  matter  of  serious  danger  to  allow  such  a  class 
as  this  to  crowd  our  commercial  cities  ?  Is  there  not  dan- 
ger in  giving  to  them  the  privileges  of  citizenship?  Is  the 
Argonaut  not  in  the  performance  of  a  patriotic  duty  in  point- 
ing out  the  danger  of  an  invasion  of  this  kind?  Have  not 
we  Americans  a  right  to  be  alarmed  when  we  consider  the 
condition  of  Ireland,  and  when  we  recall  the  exhibition  of 
Irish  agrarian  insolence  displayed  upon  our  Sand-lot?  Have 
not  we  Republicans  a  right  to  place  ourselves  in  aggressive 
opposition  to  a  party  composed  in  bulk  of  such  people — a 
people  blindly  led  by  priests  of  foreign  education,  who  ac- 
knowledge an  allegiance,  in  spiritual  and  temporal  affairs,  to 
the  Metropolitan  of  Rome  which  they  do  not  yield  to  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  ?  

''His  Holiness  the  Pope  sent  his  peremptory  commands 
"  from  the  Vatican  at  Rome,  on  the  30th  of  December,  to 
"  certain  members  of  the  Irish  Episcopacy,  directing  them 
"  to  abstain  from  language  tending  to  cause  a  belief  that  the 
"  Pope  approves  the  operations  of  the  Land  League.  This 
"  order  is  accompanied  by  the  statement  that  the  Propaganda 
"has  received  a  communication  from  Ireland,  stating  that 
"  only  three  bishops  and  sixty  priests  have  joined  the  Land 
"  Leaguers.  The  other  priests  assisted  at  meetings  owing  to 
"  menaces."  We  take  this  statement  with  some  grains  of 
salt.  That  the  Pope  may  have  enjoined  his  clergy  from 
using  his  name  is  doubtless  true.  That  the  Catholic  clergy- 
men in  Ireland,  as  a  body,  sympathize  with  the  Land 
Leaguers  is  true.  That  they  do  it  under  menace  is  not  true. 
Public  opinion  in  Ireland  never  menaces  the  Catholic  clergy. 
The  clergy  sometimes  menace  the  people.  That  there  are, 
out  of  the  many  hundreds  of  Catholic  clergymen,  only  sixty- 
three  in  active  cooperation  with  the  Land  League  movement 
is  absurd.  There  has  not  been  a  prominent  League  meeting 
in  Ireland  where  priests  have  not  taken  part.  The  same 
paper  that  contained  this  announcement — the  Call — 
gave  an  account  of  two  League  meetings  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, held  Thursday  evening,  December  30.  The  Rev. 
Father  Harrington,  pastor  of  the  Church  of  Saint  Francis, 
made  a  speech  at  one,  a  very  moderate  and  very  well-worded 
address.  The  Rev.  Father  Kemmy  made  a  speech  to  that 
branch  of  the  League  over  which  Judge  Cooney  presides, 
and,  if  the  Call  reporter  does  him  justice,  he  made  a  very 
absurd  exhibition  of  himself.  When  a  priest  becomes  hu- 
morous he  is  quite  likely  to  become  comical.  We  should  be 
pleased  to  know  just  what  this  reverend  joker  means  by  his 
reference  to  "the  use  of  dynamite  as  an  antidote  to  tyranni- 
"  cal  government."  That  we  may  not  do  the  reverend  clergy 
any  injustice,  we  quote  Father  Kemmy  from  the  Call  as  fol- 
lows :  "  His  remarks  were  replete  with  humorous  allusions 
"to  the  passiveness  of  England, as  well  as  to  its  repulses  by 
"  the  Irish,  who,  observed  the  reverend  gentleman,  were  for- 
"midably  armed  with  a  pike,  a  condemned  flint-lock,  and  an 
"  antiquated  blunderbuss,  nevertheless  compelling  the  land- 
"  lords  to  bundle  and  go.  England,  well  aware  of  these 
"pleasant  reminiscences,  keeps  her  buckshot  code,  appreci- 
ating equally  well  Irish  sagacity  in  the  use  of  dynamite  as 
"an  antidote  for  tyrannical  government.  Ireland  has  com- 
"  pletely  lost  faith  in  John  Bull,  yet  cries  death  to  the  usurper, 
"  the  exterminator,  and  the  oppressor.  The  maxim,  'An  eye 
"  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,:  is  the  only  term  of  re- 


"  ciprocity.  The  English  Government  mistook  the  Land 
"  League  movement  for  a  mole  hill,  when  it  was  in  reality  a 
"mountain;  and  the  tocsin  which  rang  throughout  Ireland 
"  then,  now  animates  the  true  patriotic  heart  to  deeds  of  valor 
"  with  which  her  history  abounds,  deeds  won  on  the  altar  of 
"  a  wounded  and  bleeding  country,  whose  escutcheon  is  still 
"as  bright  as  the  brightest,  and  on  whose  altars,  erected  to 
"the  memory  of  her  fallen  children,  yet  smoked  the  fires  of 
"  sacrifice."  If  the  "  reverend  clergy"  in  Ireland  are  charged 
by  the  Pope  not  to  take  part  in  this  civil  insurrection  against 
England,  why  should  not  the  "reverend  clergy"  in  San  Fran- 
cisco be  asked  to  abstain  from  meddling  in  that  which  does 
not  concern  them?  Irishmen  and  Irish  priests  have  an  im- 
pulse and  a  privilege  in  Ireland,  which,  as  American  citizens, 
it  does  not  become  them  to  indulge  in  here.  Is  not  this  an 
interference  in  politics?  If  a  priest  in  San  Francisco  will  in 
this  way  concern  himself  in  English  politics,  will  he  not  in  our 
local  affairs  ?  If  any  considerable  number  of  clergymen 
forget  their  relation  of  citizenship  to  this  country  in  remem- 
bering their  resentments  against  England,  and  unite  here  to 
stir  up  a  civil  war  against  England,  are  they  not  likely  to  be 
stirred  by  political  controversies  in  the  land  of  their  adoption  ? 
The  Argonaut  made  a  small  sensation  and  incurred  not  a 
little  resentment  when  it  declared  that  the  Catholic  clergy 
continuously  interfered  in  the  detail  and  personnel  of  our 
local  politics.  We  now  declare  that  there  is  not  a  land  in  the 
world,  nor  a  generation  within  ten  centuries,  in  whose  poli- 
tics the  clergy  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  have  not  in- 
terfered. This  action  is  a  distinguishing  feature  of  that 
church,  from  the  highest  magnates,  the  pontiff  himself,  all 
the  way  down  to  the  rural  priest.  In  every  episcopal  palace 
in  the  world — from  the  Vatican  at  Rome  to  the  palace  of  his 
Lordship  Archbishop  Alemany  on  California  Street — politi- 
cal matters  are  considered  and  acted  on.  This  is  our  belief, 
and  we  are  quite  confident  that  there  is  not  an  Irish  Catholic 
clergyman  to-day  in  California  who  is  not  in  active  sympathy 
with  the  Irish  Land  League,  and  who  would  not  afford  it 
material  aid  if  he  had  the  opportunity. 


The  Anchor  Line  Steamship  Idalia  recently  brought  from 
Italy  to  New  York  seven  hundred  and  fifty  Italian  lazzaroni 
— filthy,  wretched,  lazy,  ignorant,  and  criminal  dregs  from 
the  meanest  section  of  Italy.  This  particular  ship-load  of 
Italian  paupers  was  infected  with  small-pox.  These  poor 
devils  were  undoubtedly  sent  over  from  Italy  either  by  au- 
thority or  charity.  The  passage  was  only  forty  dollars — a 
cheap  and  easy  mode  of  ridding  a  community  of  its  thieves, 
its  beggars,  and  its  idle,  vicious,  good-for-nothings.  This 
is  to  us  a  dangerous  class  of  immigrants.  This  same  An- 
chor Line  of  steamers  have  landed,  since  the  1st  of  Novem- 
ber, over  three  thousand  of  this  class  of  vagabonds.  We 
sincerely  hope  that  some  attention  will  be  directed  to  this 
business  in  the  present  session  of  Congress.  The  whole  of 
Europe  is  pouring  out  upon  our  shores  its  vilest  and  most 
abandoned  class — criminals  and  paupers.  Our  country  can, 
not  and  ought  not  to  endure  this  thing.  It  seems  as  if  there 
were  some  scheme  on  foot  to  deluge  America  with  this  kind 
of  immigration.  All  the  Catholic  countries  are  spewing 
this  thing  upon  us.  Some  organization  is  paying  for  it. 
Some  institution  is  promoting  it.  We  have  our  suspicion 
that  America  is  to  be  Catholicised  by  sending  to  us  this  class 
of  ignorant  and  bigoted  people  from  abroad.  Unless  we 
change  our  naturalization  laws,  and  prevent  these  people 
from  becoming  citizens,  we  shall,  in  another  generation,  find 
our  country  in  an  ecclesiastical  war  that  will  test  the  strength 
of  republican  institutions  to  their  uttermost. 


The  nomination  and  election  of  General  John  F.  Miller  to 
the  office  of  United  States  Senator  for  California  marks  a 
new  and  honorable  departure  in  the  politics  of  this  State. 
He  has  attained  his  position  without  intrigue,  without  ex- 
pending money  except  for  the  advancement  of  the  party,  and 
without  being  personally  present  at  the  capital.  Our  State, 
for  the  second  time  in  the  history  of  its  senatorial  elections, 
has  been  spared  the  disgraceful  spectacle  of  a  senatorial  can- 
didate attended  by  satellites,  he  and  they  debauching  mem- 
bers by  bribery  and  by  ministering  to  their  depraved  appe- 
tites and  lusts.  It  is  creditable  to  General  Miller  that  he  has 
placed  his  candidacy  upon  the  higher  ground  of  service  to 
his  country  and  his  party.  It  is  honorable  to  the  Republi- 
can party,  and  to  its  representatives  at  Sacramento,  that  it 
and  they  have  made  so  promising  a  beginning.  The  elec- 
tion of  Mr.  Fair  is  assured  by  the  Legislature  of  Nevada, 
and  we  are  compelled  to  admit  that,  so  far  as  the  proceed- 
ings at  Carson  maybe  estimated  by  their  surface  indications, 
his  election  is  to  be  attended  with  more  or  less  of  the  dis- 
graceful exhibitions  that  have  characterized  that  of  some  of 
his  predecessors.  Messrs.  Miller  and  Fair  will  take  their 
seats  at  the  same  time.  The  Pacific  Coast  will  expect  much 
from  them.  California  will  look  for  such  service  as  comes 
from  a  high  order  of  intellectual  capacity,  and  Nevada  for 
a  broad  experience  in  her  peculiar  industry.  Both  gentle- 
men are  of  large  wealth,  both  beyond  the  temptation  of  any 
personal  interests,  and  both  are  men  of  industry,  of  business, 
and  of  social  position.  It  is  General  Miller's  initiation  to 
legislative  experience,  and  Mr.  Fair's  first  step  in 
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VANITY    FAIR. 


The  Follies  and  Fashions  of  the  World. 


Writing  of  New  Year's  Day  in  New  York,  "Clara  Belle" 
says  :  "  The  New  York  belle  viewed  with  scorn  the  beau 
who  did  not  present  himself  in  full  dress  and  come  in  a  car- 
riage. To  shin  around  in  a  business  suit  did  not  pass,  and 
even  Prince  Albert  coats  were  not  cordially  welcomed.  Here 
the  tendency  of  late  years  has  been  to  turn  New  Year's  Day 
into  night,  darken  the  windows,  light  the  gas,  and  receive 
and  make  the  calls  in  evening  costumes.  The  mere  cake 
and  wine  of  former  days  have  developed  into  an  elaborate 
lunch,  with  waiters  to  ceremoniously  serve  it.  I  am  speak- 
ing of  ultra  fashionable  people,  of  course,  and  they  are  a 
small  minority.  The  great  majority  had  less  style  and  more 
fun.  The  height  of  New  Year's  dress  was  similar  to  that  for 
a  ball,  and  fully  as  fine.  In  such  cases  gaslight  is  requisite, 
for  there  is  nothing  more  cold,  repellent,  and  disenchanting 
than  a  display  of  powdered  female  arms  and  bosom  in  the 
glare  of  noon-day.  The  practice  of  several  ladies  joining  in 
a  reception  was  extensively  carried  out.  This  insured  a  large 
number  of  callers,  and  made  the  day  livelier  for  all  concerned. 
I  heard  of  combinations  in  which  as  many  as  six  girls  pooled 
themselves.  Thus  theywere  sure  of  a  thronged  parlor,  and 
a  far  more  brilliant  occasion  than  any  one  of  them  could 
have  achieved  by  herself.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  extrava- 
gance which  was  displayed,  it  is  only  necessary  to  mention 
that  women  of  the  Murray  Hill  circles  had  costumes  made 
of  the  richest  satin  and  silk,  with  hand-painted  pictures  by 
the  best  artists,  not  only  on  the  tablier  or  front  breadth  of 
the  skirt,  but  also  on  the  reverse,  collar,  cuffs,  and  back  drap- 
eries. The  flowers  around  the  bottom  of  the  skirt  were 
painted  in  flowered  or  arabesque  designs,  with  a  tendency  to 
either  mediaeval  or  oriental  ideas  in  the  general  effect.  One 
instance  of  gorgeousness  was  a  petticoat  front  made  from  a 
hand-wrought  Japanese  fire-screen  drapery,  upon  which  there 
were  storks  of  silver  with  scarlet  throats,  trees  of  gold,  and 
skies  of  black  satin,  all  of  which  was  strikingly  magnificent, 
if  not  strictly  natural.  Looking  on  a  girl  resplendently  clad 
in  such  stuff  as  that,  a  befuddled  caller  could  not  trust  his 
eyesight.  He  would  attribute  the  glitter  to  his  own  excited 
imagination." 

The  same  lady  remarks  that  the  passing  passion  of  New 
York  girls  is  for  children  just  old  enough  to  walk.  Pet  dogs 
are  discarded  for  the  time  being,  and  the  fashionable 
belle  leads  instead  a  little  human  toddler  by  the  hand.  The 
object  is  to  be  regarded  by  strangers  as  a  youthful  and  in- 
teresting mother.  "Lend  me  your  baby  this  afternoon,"  is 
the  common  request  to  genuine  mothers  by  maidens.  Pretty 
ones  are  in  great  demand.  Going  a  distance  of  four  blocks 
on  Fifth  Avenue  I  met  three  girls  of  not  more  than  nine- 
teen demurely  leading  tiny  children,  and  counterfeiting  a 
maternal  air.  Sometimes  the  attractive  offspring  of  poor 
parents  are  borrowed,  dressed  carefully,  and  taken  out.  The 
freak  is  new  and  wonderful. 


pense  of  not  less  than  five  hundred  dollars  for  her  costume, 
and  an  unconjecturable  amount  for  diamonds.  These  bril- 
liants, consisting  of  a  necklace  and  earrings,  were  unques- 
tionably genuine,  and  their  worth  was  fully  twenty-five  thou- 
sand dollars.  It  was  said  that  he  had  hired  them  for  the 
night  of  a  dealer.  The  dress,  however,  was  new,  and  fitted 
her  too  perfectly  not  to  have  been  made  expressly  for  her. 
It  was  of  white  brocatelle  and  white  satin,  princess-shaped. 
The  front  was  of  gathered  satin,  covered  with  lace  and 
white -beaded  embroidery,  and  the  train  was  brocatelle, 
trimmed  with  plaited  flounces,  and  edged  with  a  coral  satin 
balayeuse.  The  corsage  was  cut  out  square,  and  the  sleeves 
came  to  the  elbows.  The  necklace  lay  showily  on  her  dark 
rich  flesh,  and  her  raven  hair  was  brushed  well  back  from 
her  ears,  so  that  the  glistening  pendants  might  hang  in  bold 
relief.  She  was  the  centre  of  glances  wherever  she  went, 
and,  whenever  anybody  asked  who  she  was,  somebody  was 
pretty  sure  to  recognize  her  as  Blank  &  Blank's  clerk.  She 
will  be  discussed  in  society  for  a  week,  and  no  doubt  the  ad- 
vertisement will  pay  its  cost.  To  guard  against  the  risk  of 
losing  the  diamonds,  three  private  detectives,  in  immaculate 
evening  dress,  were  constituted  the  girl's  bodyguard. 

"Six  Little  Cooks"  is  the  name  of  a  cooking  club  in 
Washington,  modeled  after  that  known  as  "The  Belles  of 
the  Kitchen,"  which  proved  to  several  of  its  members  a  sure 
step  to  matrimony.  There  are  only  six  members,  all  young 
and  good-looking,  and  at  their  meetings  they  are  to  wear 
mob-caps  and  aprons  of  Swiss  muslin,  trimmed  with  scarlet 
and  pale  blue,  which  are  the  colors  of  the  club.  The  badge, 
to  be  worn  on  the  left  breast,  is  of  scarlet  silk,  on  which  is  to 
be  embroidered  in  blue  floss  the  letters  "  S.  L.  C."  At  each 
meeting  a  dish  is  to  be  cooked  by  a  member  and  criticised  by 
the  other  five,  and  in  this  month  a  lunch  is  to  be  given,  of 
which  six  dishes  thus  perfected  will  form  a  leading  feature. 
There  is  talk  about  a  cooking-school,  but  nothing  definite  yet. 


THE    IRISH    "POOR    MAN." 


A  writer  in  the  St.  Louis  Spectator  thus  discourses  :  "A 
young  man  told  me  the  other  day  that  he  had  frequently 
been  invited  by  each  of  two  well-known  society  belles  of 
this  city  to  take  a  glass  of  whisky  with  them,  and  that  both 
of  them  were  in  the  habit  of  drinking  the  pure  Bourbon 
with  a  little  sugar  and  water.  I  have  no  doubt  that  my  in- 
formant told  the  truth  ;  he  is  not  in  the  habit  of  telling  any- 
thing else.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  anything  very  wrong 
in  taking  a  little  whisky  occasionally,  but  really  it  sounded 
.rather  queer  when  he  told  me  of  this.  I  wonder  if  there 
are  many  fashionable  young  ladies  in  this  or  any  other  city 
who  make  a  habit  of  such  a  thing?  It  seems  to  me  a  little 
wine  would  be  preferable.  There  are  so  many  bad  associa- 
tions that  go  along  with  whisky.  Its  reputation  as  a  drink 
is  questionable.  I  doubt  if  there  are  a  great  many  first- 
class  young  gentlemen  in  this  city  who  would  care  to  have 
their  first-class  lady  acquaintances  know  they  were  in  the 
habit  of  drinking  whisky.  I  should  think  the  pretentious 
mothers  of  the  two  belles  referred  to  above  would  look  upon 
this  latest  new  departure  in  sociability  with  some  apprehen- 
sion." Apropos  of  the  St.  Louis  girls,  an  ill-natured  Chicago 
paper  says  that  thirteen  derricks  were  sent  to  St.  Louis  the 
day  before  Christmas,  from  which  it  was  inferred  that  the 
girls  were  going  to  hang  up  their  stockings. 


In  the  East  there  are  wonderful  skating  boots  and  pictur- 
esque costumes  now  in  process  of  construction  and  arrange- 
ment. American  women  have  been  celebrated  for  their 
skating  since  the  days  when  Mrs.  Ronalds  first  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  Emperor  Louis  Napoleon  in  the  Bois  de  Bou- 
logne. The  smallness  of  their  feet  and  the  grace  and  flexi- 
bility of  their  figures  render  them  noticeably  attractive  when 
on  skates,  and  it  is  only  in  Paris  that  any  skaters  can  be 
found  to  rival  them.  The  Princesse  de  Sagan,  by  the  way, 
has  been  making  herself  conspicuous  by  the  shortness  of 
her  skating  dress,  which  has  called  forth  a  decree  from  the 
autocrat  of  fashion,  Mr.  Worth,  that  only  short  women 
should  skate  in  very  short  skirts,  which  he  declares  to  be 
ludicrous  when  the  distance  from  knee  to  ankle  is  consider- 
able. 


At  the  recent  ball  of  the  New  York  Seventh  Regiment, 
says  the  lady  correspondent  of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  an 
offense  against  taste  was  an  advertising  girl,  who  had  been 
sent  to  the  ball  by  a  Broadway  confectioner.  There  has  of 
late  been  hot  competition  between  the  candy-merchants. 
Beautiful  sales  girls  have  been  one  of  their  devices,  and  sev- 
eral remarkable  types  of  American  loveliness  are  on  exhibi- 
tion in  the  stores.  They  are  ostensibly  employed  to  sell 
candy,  but  really  are  set  up  to  be  admired.  They  are  virtu- 
ous girls,  for  all  I  know,  and,  as  a  rule,  they  repel  any  male 
advances.  Indeed,  they  are  not  displayed  with  a  view  to 
draw  men,  but  to  please  women.  Most  women  are  ardent 
admirers  of  beauty  in  their  own  sex,  in  spite  of  jealousy; 
and  a  candy  store  with  lovely  clerks  is  sure  to  be  thronged 
by  them.  Well,  one  establishment  has  secured  a  surpass- 
ingly gorgeous  brunette,  with  sparkling  eyes,  and  lips  sweeter 
than  the  poisoned  sugar  she  sells.  She  is  the  talk  of  the 
shoppers.  In  order  to  gain  for  her  a  wider  notoriety,  her 
i  sent  her  to  the  ball.     He  had  dressed  her  at  an  ex- 


The  Parisian  lady's  chaussure  is  the  model  for  the  femi- 
nine world,  and  this,  says  a  lady  correspondent,  is  the  style 
now  :  For  the  house  there  are  gray  silk  stockings  embroid- 
ered with  tiny  flowers  or  leaves,  and  downy  slippers  of  silk, 
wadded  and  quilted.  For  reception  toilets,  at  home  and 
abroad,  sky-blue,  salmon,  or  vert  tfeau  open-work  silk  stock- 
ings are  worn  with  shoes  of  black  satin,  or  of  a  color  to 
match  the  dress,  with  high  heels,  and  bars  or  bows  trimmed 
with  jewels.  For  going  out  in  the  morning,  on  foot  or  in  a 
carriage,  red  stockings,  or  of  the  color  of  the  dress,  such  as 
seal-brown,  plum,  green,  etc.  ;  very  high  boots,  buttoned  in 
front  or  on  the  side,  or  even  on  both  sides,  of  dressed  kid 
almost  as  fine  as  that  used  for  gloves.  A  great  assortment 
of  fancy  gaiters  and  slippers  have  recently  been  brought  out. 
Among  these  are  kid  lacing-shoes,  with  the  laces  embroid- 
ered with  gilt  thread.  They  are  worn  over  lisle-thread  stock- 
ings in  the  color  of  the  toilet.  When  the  shoes  are  embroid- 
ered, the  hose  must  be  plain.  Black  velvet  shoes  are  very 
suitable  for  ladies  with  small  feet.  The  heels  are  also  of 
velvet,  and  the  trimmings  consist  of  Louis  XVI.  buckles. 
They  are  generally  worn  with  short  black  velvet  or  satin 
suits,  over  pearl-colored  stockings.  For  young  ladies,  kid 
shoes  are  more  suitable  than  velvet,  and  are  much  more  dur- 
able. Many  plush  shoes  and  gaiters  are  now  made  to  match 
the  dresses.  Fancy  gaiters  are  also  of  silk,  worked  in  all 
kinds  of  fine  designs.  The  small  "sultane"  shoe  is  still 
generally  favored ;  it  is  a  better  support  for  the  foot  than  the 
ordinary  shoe.  The  lacing  on  the  side  is  left  far  enough 
open  to  show  the  stocking.  This  shoe  is  of  kid,  stitched 
with  white.  Gaiters  worn  over  the  shoes  is  an  English  fash- 
ion, and  is  very  appropriate  for  extremely  cold  weather.  High 
heels  are  going  out  of  use.  Fashionable  ladies  have  adopted 
very  low  and  broad  leather  heels. 

Among  society  people  in  Washington,  says  a  correspond- 
ent, the  Assembly  and  German  clubs  are  being  reorganized, 
and  the  dancing  campaign  is  mapped  out.  For  one  thing, 
the  mothers  and  chaperones  have  agreed  to  frown  down  and 
discountenance  the  much-discussed  and  abominable  dance, 
the  "  racquet."  Any  young  lady  who  would  dare  to  execute 
the  vigorous  "one,  two,  three,  kick!"  will  get  herself  re- 
marked upon. 

A  writer  in  the  New  York  Sun,  who  is  beyond  question  a 
woman,  thus  lets  us  into  the  secret  of  pads  and  tights:  In 
spite  of  her  seeming  scantiness  of  clothing  a  ballet  dancer 
does  not  suffer  from  cold.  Under  her  silk  or  cotton  hosiery 
every  ballet  dancer,  without  exception,  wears  padding.  The 
padded  tights  are  heelless.  A  strap  of  the  stockinet  of  which 
they  are  woven  extends  under  the  hollow  of  the  foot.  The 
webbing  is  finely  ribbed  around  the  ankle,  and  not  padded 
below  the  swell  of  the  calf,  or  where  the  calf  ought  to  swell. 
The  padding  is  of  fine  lamb's  wool  fleece  thrown  up,  like 
plush,  on  the  under  side  into  the  web,  which  is  of  cotton, 
strong,  and  not  too  elastic.  There  is  no  padding  around  the 
knee,  and  none  around  the  hips.  The  thighs  are  well  pad- 
ded. Few  men  or  women  have  small,  well  -  proportioned 
knee-joints,  and  even  when  .they  have  sufficient  flesh  it  is  not 
so  distributed  as  to  produce  perfect  symmetry  of  form. 
These  padded  goods  are,  therefore,  generally  made  to  order. 
This  is  necessary,  for  no  two  persons  have  the  same  propor- 
tionate length  of  thigh  and  leg.  Again,  many  have  good 
calves  and  the  rest  of  the  leg  very  poor  and  thin.  Others 
have  thighs  and  not  calves;  others  have  both  thighs  and 
calves,  with  sufficient  flesh  thereon,  but  it  is  not  in  the  right 
places.  How  is  all  this  remedied?  Why,  in  the  directest, 
shortest  manner  possible.  The  lady  or  gentleman  who  or- 
ders a  pair  of  padded  tights  is  waited  on  by  a  salesman  or 
saleswoman,  who  understands  his  or  her  business.  To  the 
customer  a  pair  of  unpadded  tights  of  perfect  shape  is  first 
given  to  put  on.  Then  he  is  measured,  first  around  the  waist, 
then  around  the  hips,  then  around  the  calf,  and  then  around 
the  ankle;  next  along  the  inside  of  the  leg.  The  measurer 
then  carefully  notes  and  jots  down  for  the  manufacturer's 
guidance  the  deficiencies  in  the  person's  figure.  In  about  a 
week  the  garment  ordered  is  finished.  If  there  is  too  much 
padding  at  any  point  it  can  be  seen  at  a  glance  and  clipped 
off.  Padded  shirts  or  bodies  for  both  men  and  women  are 
also  measured  for  when  ordered  in  a  similar  manner.  When 
the  entire  tights  extending  to  the  waist  are  not  needed,  calf- 
padded  tights,  extending  only  a  little  over  the  knee,  can  be 
ordered.     These  are  worn  with  trunks. 


The  following  article,  by  Miss  Charlotte  O'Brien,  is  con- 
densed from  the  Nzneteentk  Century  for  December  : 

The  heavens  are  clear  and  bright,  the  autumn  sun  is  shining  on  well- 
saved,  hay,  corn,  oats,  and  potatoes,  yet  the  island  is  full  of  wars  and 
rumors  of  wars.  The  wars  have  made  themselves  heard  throughout  the 
world.  There  is  a  class  to  be  dealt  with,  which  is  the  most  danger- 
ous— those  who  class  themselves  as  "the  poor  man" — that  is,  those 
who  possess  neither  home  nor  birthright  in  the  land,  the  agricultural 
laborers,  the  village  artisans,  and  the  men  who  work  in  small  towns,  at 
odd  jobs  of  various  labor.  What  is  the  present  position  of  an  industri- 
ous and  sober  young  man  who  stays  in  Ireland  as  a  laborer?  His 
chances  may  be  stated  as  follows  :  A  house  that  no  other  European 
peasant  would  occupy,  two  shillings  a  day,  but  more  probably  one- 
and-sixpence.  If  he  is  fortunate  enough  to  have  a  bit  of  land  from  the 
farmer  who  employes  him,  he,  as  a  rule,  is  compelled  to  pay  twice  its 
value,  or  more.  One  pound  the  quarter  acre  is  a  common  charge  for 
land  held  by  the  farmer  at  two  pounds  an  acre.  The  laborer  has  to 
fence,  manure,  etc.,  the  bit  of  land,  and  has  no  security  either  for  it  or 
for  his  house ;  for  the  latter,  bad  as  it  is,  he  pays  from  one  pound  to 
five  pounds  a  year.  He  is  absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  the  farmer,  and 
is"  only  too  frequently  hounded  to  and  from  his  work  with  curses,  like  a 
dog.  If  he  defies  his  employer,  his  house,  his  bit  of  land,  his  wages, 
all  go  at  once  ;  he  is  left  as  a  waif  to  "  travel  the  road"  with  his  help- 
less family.  Tradesmen  are  somewhat  better  off,  but  their  work  is  un- 
certain, and  .they,  too,  have  no  hope  of  a  home  ;  consequently  they  are 
trained  to  drink,  and  learn  it  thoroughly.  I  believe  the  same  cure 
might  heal  both  sores,  starvation  and  drink.  Is  that  cure  emigration  ? 
A  young  man  stays  in  Ireland,  marries  at  three-and-twenty,  has  any 
number  of  children  up  to  fourteen,  without  being  commented  on,  ex- 
cept as  a  father  of  a  ' '  long  family. "  For  a  few  years  his  wages  suffice  ; 
but  soon  children  increase,  a  slack  season  sets  in  ;  then  credit  is  called 
to  help;  then  the  usurer  ;  then  beggary  begins.  The  wife  and  young- 
est children  tramp  around  the  country,  or  may  be  seen  seeking  for  the 
tops  of  the  seawracks  as  a  supper.  ' '  How  do  the  people  live  ?  "  I  have 
often  asked  of  themselves,  "  They  do  not  live,  they  starve,"  is  the  an- 
swer. "  How  do  they  bring  their  children  up  ?  "  "In  rags,  and  beg- 
gary, and  starvation. "  There  is  the  answer,  and  it  is  a  true  one.  This 
is  the  reward  of  the  man  who  stays  in  Ireland,  and  does  his  work  ac- 
cording to  his  light.  Now  for  the  other  side.  A  lad  of  nineteen, 
strong,  vigorous,  unspoilt,  full  of  intelligence,  asks  himself  what  he 
shall  do.  His  brother,  in  some  of  the  colonies,  or  America,  says  : 
"  Come  out  to  me.  Here  you  will  earn  from  three  to  seven  or  more 
dollars  a  day  ;  here  you  will  have  meat,  and  cream,  and  good  clothing  ; 
here  you  will  find  friends  and  kinsfolk  ;  here,  if  you  wish  to  marry, 
there  are  plenty  of  '  neighboring  girls  '  (/.  e. ,  girls  from  the  same  neigh- 
borhood in  the  old  country), -who  are  earning  their  thirty  or  forty 
pounds  a  year,  who  dress  better  than  the  ladies  do  at  home,  and  to 
whom  you  will  be  able  to  give  every  comfort  in  a  nice  house  of  your 
very  own,  and  perhaps  a  piece  of  land.  Here  you  will  have  a  vote,  and 
have  the  whole  sphere  of  politics  open  to  you,  and  here  "you  will  be  free 

from  England.  This  is  the  real   free  Ireland,  come "   and  he  goes, 

and  the  nation  loses  him.  Let  us  see  what  the  nation  retains.  Take 
any  letter  from  America  written  from  the  poor  to  the  poor,  what  will 
you  find  in  it?  As  above  to  the  industrious,  to  the  young,  the  strong, 
and  the  good  ;  what  to  the  worthless,  the  drunkards,  the  idlers  ?  "  Let 
no  man  come  out  to  America  that  will  not  work.  Here,  if  a  man  will 
not  work,  neither  let  him  eat,  is  the  practical  rule,  and  the  people  know 
it."  The  bad  stay  a i  home.  Ireland  is  the  place  for.them.  Now  I  will 
describe  their  lives.  This  man,  that  cares  not  to  live  honestly,  soberly, 
or  chastely,  marries  (in  Ireland  even  the  worst  marry)  at  the  age  of 
nineteen,  having  neither  house  nor  means.  He  lodges  probably  with 
his  father-in-law.  He  and  his  wife  toss  a  heap  of  straw  in  some  corner 
of  the  cabin,  and  so  they  live.  He  spends  his  money  in  the  public- 
house,  for  he  knows  his  wife  has  been  working  for  him.  She  is  tramp- 
ing the  roads  with  an  infant  on  her  back  and  another  on  each  side, 
stopping  at  every  house,  rich  and  poor.  The  poor  man  gives  his  three 
or  four  potatoes,  his  handful  of  flour.  He  thinks  it  wrong  to  refuse. 
She  passes  on — perhaps  as  she  goes  by  "  whipping"  the  apron  of  his 
wife  off  the  drying  hedge— to  the  rich  man's  house  ;  there  she  gets  a 
bit  of  silver,  or  a  lump  of  bread,  or  a  pot  of  dripping.  Then  to  the 
dairy-farmer's  ;  here  she  pours  into  her  can  a  cup  of  milk,  has  her  din- 
ner, and  perhaps  her  bit  of  bacon.  So  she  goes  home  rejoicing  at 
night,  her  bag  well  filled  with  potatoes,  which  she  sells  ;  her  second  bag 
with  flour  for  a  cake  ;  her  little  can  full  of  milk  for  her  ragged,  unkempt, 
unschooled  children.  The  money  from  the  sale  of  potatoes  turns  into 
tea  and  whisky,  and  if  the  times  are  hard,  the  whole  family  will  tramp 
together  to  some  more  prosperous  county,  or  sometimes  travel  in  state 
with  a  donkey  cart,  owned  or  borrowed.  The  inhabitants  of  North 
Kerry  habitually  invade  Limerick  every  summer  when  the  potatoes  fail 
at  home.  They  can  eat,  drink,  and  live  together — what  do  they  want 
more?  What  do  such  as  they  care  for  cleanliness,  or  decency,  or  knowl- 
edge ?  There  is  no  country  in  Europe  offers  so  easy  a  means  of  life  to 
the  worthless  scoundrel  and  his  slattern  wife  as  does  Ireland  ;  no  coun- 
try where  an  industrious  honest  man  finds  it  harder  to  live.  This  is  the 
state  of  the  "  poor-man"  class  as  it  is — is  it  to  continue  so?  It  neither 
should  nor  can.  Make  the  farmer  secure  in  all  just  rights,  give  him 
his  most  extravagant  demands  ;  you  have  but  cooled  the  lava  on  the 
mouth  of  a  volcano  ;  the  explosion  will  come,  and  come  quickly  ;  it 
may  be  in  a  few  days,  after  you  have  laid  aside  your  healing  tools  and 
your  cooling  apparatus.  And  this  revolution  will  be  the  rising  of  a  class 
that  hates  the  class  above  it  with  an  unspeakable  hatred,  for  so  the  la- 
borers hate  the  farmers  ;  a  class  that  feels  it  is  fighting  for  life  ;  that  re- 
gards murder  as  war  ;  that  looks  upon  the  legal  attainment  of  an  end 
injurious  to  a  poor  neighbor  as  a  crime  to  be  washed  out  with  blood. 
Social  revolution  of  this  nature  is  what  the  Government  will  have 
to  deal  with,  and  that  right  soon.  But  why?  Why,  having  borne 
so  long,  so  silently,  should  they  not  bear  still  longer?  For 
many  reasons.  First,  because  they  fully  realize  that  in  the  present 
settlement  of  the  land  question  is  their  time — it  is  now  or  never 
with  them.  Their  experience  of  the  fanning  classes  leads  them  to  ex- 
pect in  them  harsher  masters  than  in  the  landlords.  They  see  that  the 
upshot  of  the  more  complete  hold  of  the  farmers  on  the  land  will  be 
that  not  unfrequently  the  landlords  will  leave  Ireland,  and  with  the 
landlords  will  go  the  best  wages,  the  best  houses,  and  the  most  consid- 
erate employers.  The  laborers  are  not  unwilling  that  the  farmers  should 
receive  a  better  security  than  heretofore,  but  they  dread  them  as  mas- 
ters. They  have  already  been  forced  to  feel  in  many  places  that  the 
present  agitation  is  more  likely  to  injure  than  to  help  them,  and  they 
are  inclined  to  say,  "  Let  us  stand  by  the  landlords."  Their  notion  is, 
that  where  the  landlord  is  unable  to  recover  rents,  or  let  land  through 
the  action  of  the  Land  League,  he  should  hand  the  disputed  lands  to 
a  kind  of  commune  of  laborers,  and  let  them  fight  the  Land  League. 
They  say,  if  the  landlords  did  this,  the  Land  League  would  be  dead  in 
six  months.  It  has  been  done  in  one  instance,  with  the  result  that  the 
laborers  openly  defied  the  Land  League  when  it  tried  to  put  back  the 
evicted  tenant.  It  is  the  old  story  of  king  and  people  versus  the  nobles. 
This  card  might  now  be  played  with  success  by  the  landlords  ;  but  if 
they  cease  to  have  power,  then  the  laborers  must  deal  with  the  farmers 
alone.  If  the  farmers  can  not  sub-let,  the  laborers  will  be  forced  into 
the  towns ;  and  if  eight,  nine,  or  ten  shillings  a  week  is  poverty  in  the 
country,  it  is  starvation  in  the  towns.  Either  alternative  is  one  to  drive 
them  to  despair,  and  a  social  revolt,  founded  on  the  despair  of  succeed- 
ing generations,  is  a  danger  no  government  would  readily  face.'  This 
fear  is  what,  at  present,  tends  to  bring  to  a  crisis  the  misery  and  dis- 
content of  a  whole  class;  this,  and  the  distress  of  last  winter,  which 
showed  so  plainly  that  at  any  moment  their  small  hold  on  life  might  fail 
them.  It  was  said  that  the  laborers  were  not  so  universally  affected  by 
the  distress  as  the  farmers  last  year;  that  they  were  not  so  very  much 
worse  off  than  usual.  They  could  not  be  much  worse  and  live.  Last 
year  the  difference  between  the  normal  misery  and  starvation  was  filled 
by  the  relief  funds ;  but  many  a  man  in  Ireland  lived  for  months  on  one 
or  two  meals  of  Indian  meal  a  day,  or,  worse  still,  on  turnips.  These 
men  who  live  in  Ireland  in  poverty  such  as  this  have  relations  all  over 
the  world,  As  Ireland  nowstands,  there  is  small  danger  of  checking  em- 
igration. The  people  have  such  innumerable  relations  and  interests  in 
other  countries,  and  the  young  are  so  keen  with  the  wish  to  see  the 
world,  that  it  is  now  only  dire  poverty  holds  them  back.  Emigration 
would  not  be  checked  by  increase  of  prosperity  at  home,  but  immigra- 
tion would  be  very  much  encouraged. 
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SOME  NOTES  ON  BILLIARDS. 


The  international  billiard-match  in  Paris,  between 
George  Slosson  and  Maurice  Vignaux,  excited  much 
interest  in  New  York  city,  where  the  betting  ran  high. 
There  has  been  some  discussion  in  this  city  as  to  the 
peculiar  close  of  the  match,  and  the  disputed  decis- 
ion, of  the  referee.  A  few  words  of  explanation  in 
regard  to  the  rules  followed  will  shed  some  light  on 
the  matter.  When  billiard-players  became  so  expert 
in  the  ordinary  three-ball  French  game  that  runs  of 
over  a  thousand  came  to  be  matters  of  small  surprise, 
billiard-matches  began  to  lose  interest,  as  the  main 
question  was,  not  who  was  the  most  scientific  player, 
but  who  could  first  get  the  balls  "railed."  When 
once  "railed,"  or  brought  into  nice  position  along- 
side the  cushion,  a  billiard  expert  by  ordinary  care 
could  gently  advance  them  around  the  table  close  to 
the  rail  until  his  score  ran  up  to  enormous  figures. 
Accident  or  sheer  carelessness  alone  prevented  the 
player  from  "running  the  game  out."  To  prevent 
these  enormous  runs  "balk-lines"  were  drawn  across 
the  corners  of  the  table,  within  which  more  than  two 
shots  were  prohibited.  But  the  bar  interposed  by  the 
' '  balk-lines  "  was  speedily  gotten  over  by  professional 
players  in  this  wise  :  More  than  two  shots  being  pro- 
hibited in  each  corner,  the  players  made  "  rail-play  " 
to  the  proscribed  comer,  and.  then  took  the  balls 
across  to  the  next  rail,  where  the  run  was  continued. 
On  the  last  night  of  the  match,  in  the  seventeenth 
inning,  Vignaux  had  made  a  run  of  forty-eight,  leav- 
ing one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  to  go  out.  He 
had  the  balls  railed  at  a  point  beyond  the  balk-line, 
going  the  natural  way,  when  he  played  a  masse1  shot. 
This  stroke,  it  was  claimed,  Vignaux  should  not 
count,  and  the  referee,  Gibelin,  a  Frenchman,  sus- 
tained Slosson's  claim.  The  latter  was  about  to  be- 
gin play  when  Vignaux  seized  Slosson's  cue,  prevent- 
ing him  from  playing.  Vignaux  alleged  he  had 
counted.  Then  commenced  a  tumult  in  the  audience 
and  the  reversal  of  the  decision  of  the  referee,  as  de- 
scribed in  the  dispatches.  Slosson  was  defeated  by 
fifty-five  points.  The  feeling  in  New  York  is  very 
bitter,  and  the  remark  is  common  that  no  American 
can  play  in  Paris,  and  win. 

Billiards  is,  perhaps  the  most  popular,  as  itassuredly 
is  the  most  graceful  arfd  scientific  of  games.  There 
is  not  one  sport  which  compares  with  it  in  the  skill 
required  in  manipulation  combined  with  a  practical 
knowledge  of  the  law  of  moving  bodies.  It  is  really 
a  study  of  force,  elasticity  and  friction,  together  with 
a  system  of  curves  which  cannot  be  demonstrably 
dealt  with  until  resort  is  had  to  the  higher  mathemat- 
ics, The  computation  of  a  draw  and  masse  shot, 
for  instance,  could  scarcely  be  made  or  expressed  ex- 
cept through  Newton's  system  of  calculus.  And 
though  the  game  is  a  comparatively  simple  one,  the 
elements  that  enter  into  it  are  singularly  complex. 
Eye,  hand,  and  even  nerve  must  be  trained  by  con- 
stant practice ;  foree  must  be  adjusted  almost  to  a 
pennyweight  for  the  successful  accomplishment  of 
some  of  the  more  intricate  shots,  and  the  effect  of 
the  nervous  state  upon  the  general  result  of  the  game 
is  so  well  known  as  to  be  a  proverb.  Fair  nervous 
tension  is  apt  to  result  in  courage,  daring,  and  the 
power  of  sustaining  the  effort,  while  relaxation  is 
pretty  certain  to  demoralize  even  the  best  players. 

Within  the  past  fifteen  years  a  great  change  has 
come  over  the  American  game.  Ten  years  ago  cham- 
pionship games  in  this  country  were  played  upon  in- 
ferior tables  and  with  four  balls,  the  shots  counting 
two  and  three  respectively.  Not  very  long  before, 
the  old  pocket  game  was  indulged  in  almost  exclu- 
sively. Finally,  the  French  game  with  three  balls  was 
introduced.  Ten  years  ago  the  limit  of  the  game  was 
ordinarily  twenty-five  points,  and  in  the  largest  bil- 
liard saloons  but  one  table  in  twenty  held  less  than 
four  balls.  The  tournaments  in  which  Gamier  van- 
quished our  players  gave  an  impetus  to  billiards,  and 
in  a  comparatively  short  time  the  American  had 
learned  how  to  beat  the  Frenchman  at  his  own  game. 
The  three-ball  game  is  undoubtedly  the  most  exact- 
ing, as  it  is  the  most  graceful  game.  The  English 
game  of  hazards  and  cannons  is  complicated  and 
open  to  objection.  The  game,  some  years  ago,  re- 
solved itself  into  ability  to  make  but  one  shot,  namely, 
to  pocket  the  red  from  the  spot.  This  was  done  by 
John  Roberts  Jr.  more  than  four  hundred  times  in 
one  break,  and  Cook  made  two  hundred  and  sixty  of 
these  spot  strokes  consecutively.  England  was  much 
divided  upon  the  question  as  to  whether  this  was  le- 
gitimate billiards.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether 
nursing  in  the  jaw,  which  is  now  prohibited  in  match 
games,  owing  to  the  apparently  limitless  runs  that 
could  be  made,  is  not  quite  as  foreign  to  the  concep- 
tion of  billiards  as  the  spot  stroke.  It  has  apparently 
been  so  considered,  as  the  balk-lines  on  the  tables  in 
matches  now  indicate. 

The  billiards  of  to-day  may  be  regarded  as  a  re- 
finement and  perfection  of  the  game  played  by  our 
remote  ancestors.  It  is  said  to  be  of  English  origin, 
and  is,  after  all,  only  a  modification  of  the  game  of 
ball  seen  in  bowls.  The  ancient  game  of  paille 
maille  was  not  unlike  billiards,  but  was  played  on  the 
ground.  Some  lazy  person,  who  objected  to  stoop- 
ing, raised  it  to  a  table,  and  the  mace  or  hammer- 
headed  cue  naturally  came  into  operation.  Precisely 
when  the  leather  tip,  ivory  sphere,  and  slate-based, 
cloth-covered  table — which  together  gave  the  maxi- 
mum of  perfect  elasticity,  perfection  of  form  and 
evenness  of  weight,  along  with  the  minknum  of  fric- 
tion—came into  being,  does  not  clearly  appear. 
They  are  all  recent  developments.  Some  form  of  the 
game,  however,  was  known  in  Shakspeare's  day,  for 
he  represents  Cleopatra,  in  the  absence  of  Antony, 
whiling  away  the  time  in  its  pursuit : 

"Let  us  to  billiards  ; 
Come,  Charmian." 

Between  the  billiards  of  the  Nile  and  the  scientific 
direction  of  the  spheres  in  the  present  match  for  the 
world's  championship  there  is  probably  as  great  a 
difference  as  between  the  telphone  or  printing  press, 
and  the  fleet-footed  messenger  or  the  labored  inscrip- 
tion on  papyrus. 

A  petrified  squaw  has  been  found  at  Cascade  Lake, 
in  Nevada,  and  we  were  on  the  point  of  remarking 
that  she  must  be  a  gneiss  sort  of  a  female  when  it 
occurred  to  us  that  we  had  seen  the  term  applied  be- 
fore— a  few  hundred  times. 


About  half  of  the  butter  and  cheese  sold  in  Chi- 
cago has  been  discovered  to  be  bogus.  Until  house- 
keepers learn  how  to  store  a  couple  of  cows  in  their 
back  yard  they  must  expect  to  be  cheated. 


THE  TUNEFUL  LIAR. 

Little    Gems. 
Our  domestic  we  call  Mary  Ann. 
She  came  from  County  Cavan; 

But  to  lessen  her  toil, 

Lit  the  fire  with  oil. 
Now  we  miss  her  and  also  the  can. 

There  was  a  young  lady  who  tried 
In  vain  to  be  somebody's  bride; 

But  she  hit  on  a  plan 

To  become  her  own  man, 
So  she  parted  her  hair  on  the  side. 

A  plain-spoken  girl  in  Moline, 
Said  :  "  I  think  it  just  awfully  mean 

That  Tom  never  brings 

No  candy,  or  things — 
The  blamed  picayunish  sardine  !  " 

There  was  a  brave  soldier,  a  colonel, 
"Who  swore  in  a  way  most  infolonel  ; 

BuWie  never  once  thought, 

As  a  Christian  man  ought, 
He  imperiled  his  own  life  etolonel. 

A  noble  young  man  in  Elmira 

Loved  a  maiden  whose  front  name  was  Myra. 

She  evaded  the  truth 

With  such  skill  that  a  ruth- 
Less  old  maid  spoke  of  her  as  Sapphira. 
— Longfellow. 

A  Relation. 
A  little  farther  o'er  the  stile, 

As  James  would  fain  a  sister, 
As  eke  some  mother  lads  would  do, 

He  bent  him  down  and  kissed  her. 
The  maiden  cried,  ' '  Aunt  you  a  wretch 

To  treat  a  girl  so  badly? 
You'd  daughter  be  ashamed,  I  say, 

To  cousin  me  so  badly !  " 
— From  "  Hoboken  Musings,"  by  folin  Kelly. 

An  Idyll. 
Mary  had  some  little  skates, 

And  with  them  went  to  slide  ; 
She  slipped,  and  therefore  had  a  fall. 

As  also  did  her  pride. 
Her  heels  flew  up,  her  head  went  down, 

And  struck  upon  the  ice, 
Displaying  both  her  striped  hose, 

Which  surely  was  not  nice. 
She  jumped  up  quickly  on  her  feet, 

And  said  she  did  not  care  ; 
But  on  the  hose  a  card  was  seen 

Marked  "  fifteen  cents  a  pair." 
-From  " Long  Island  Lays,"  by  S,  J.  Tilden. 

The  Rhyme  of  the  Racquet. 
Skip  gayly  here,  my  racqueteer, 

So  madly  speed  the  dance, 
That  no  mamma  may  guess  how  far 

Our  flying  feet  may  prance. 
Let  sober  folk  delight  to  polk, 

Or  waltz  with  staid  gyration, 
While  others  trip  the  Boston  Dip 

Or  caper  the  Alsatian. 
And  for  that  thing,  with  graceful  swing, 

They  call  the  Knickerbocker, 
The  chaperone  deems  it  her  own — 

It  is  too  slow  to  shock  her. 
But,  by  the  Muse,  her  twinkling  shoes. 

To  viol  and  bassoon, 
You  can't  refuse,  you  can't  but  choose 

To  Racquet  to  the  Moon. 
Alas  !   'tis  done,  the  giddy  fun  ; 

The  chaperone  is  near  ; 
But  in  my  dream  I  still  shall  seem 

To  clasp  my  racqueteer.  — Puck. 

Childhood's  Days. 
Who,  when  my  prayers  were  poorly  said, 
Would  spank  me  till  I  was  nearly  dead, 
And  put  me  in  my  little  bed— 
My  Grandma. 

Who,  when  my  little  coat  had  split, 
Would  look  at  me  with  eyebrows  knit, 
And  say,  "You  wretch  !  Git  up  and  git!" 
My  Grandma. 
— From  Tennyson's  New   Volume  of  Poems. 

A  Rhyme  for  Musicians. 
Haendel,  Bendel,  Mendelssohn, 
Brendel,  Wendel,  Jadassohn, 
Muller,  Hiller,  Heller,  Franz, 
Plothow,  Flotow,  Burtow,  Gantz. 

Meyer,  Geyer,  Meyerbeer, 
Heyer,  Weyer,  Beyer,  Beer, 
Lichner,  Lachner,  Schachner,  Dietz, 
Hill,  Will,  Braell,  Grill,  Drill,  Riess,  Rietz, 

Hansen,  Jansen,  Jensen,  Kiehl, 
Stade,  Gade,  Laade,  Stiehl, 
Naumann,  Neumann,  Hiihnerfiirst, 

Niemann,  Riemann,  Diener,  Wiirst. 

Kochler,  Dochler,  Rubenstein, 
Himmel,  Hummel,  Rosenkeyn, 
Lauer,  Bauer,  Kleinicke, 
Romberg,  Plomberg,  Reinecke. 

— F.lizabetk  Lemke, 


Long  Ago, 
Long  ago,  when  life  was  younger,  and  life's  burden 
cast  no  shadow, 
When   the  gladness  of  existence   had  a  summer 
fountain's  flow, 
Side  by  side  we  trod  dim  woodland,  river-bank,  or 
haunted  meadow, 

Long  ago. 

Long  ago,  when  I  was  younger,  then  I  didn't  have 
to  hustle 
'Round  to  buy  my  wife  a  bonnet  every  time  the 
fashion  changed  ; 
Or  the  latest  things  in  stockings,  or  a  new  self-acting 
bustle — 

I'm  deranged. 

Long  ago  the  hand  that  clasped  mine  had  the  other 
clasper  broken, 
Buying  various  colored  dadoes,  and  French  clocks 
that  wouldn't  go. 
I  shall  ne'er  forget  the  word  that  she  might  just  as 
well  have  spoken, 

Namely:   "No." 

— Senator  Sprague. 


THE    INNER    MAN. 

It  would  seem  that  Lord  Beaconsfield  is  a  good 
eater  as  well  as  a  statesman.  In  turning  over  the 
pages  of  "Endymion,"  one  encounters  continually 
passages  like  these  :  "The  dinner  was  a  banquet,  a 
choice  bouquet  before  every  guest — turtle  and  veni- 
son and  white-bait,  and  pine-apples  of  prodigious 
size,  and  bunches  of  grapes  that  had  gained  prizes  ; 
the  champagne  seemed  to  flow  in  fountains,  and  was 
only  interrupted  that  the  guests  might  quaff  Bur- 
gundy or  taste  Tokay. "  In  a  state5manic  mood  he 
speaks  of  "an  adjourned  debate  and  a  tough  beef- 
steak." At  another  place,  "It  delighted  Adrian  to 
see  them  quaffing  his  Burgundy  and  stuffing  down 
his  truffles  and  his  choice  pies  from  Strasbourg,  and 
all  the  delicate  dishes  which  many  of  them  looked  at 
with  wonder  and  tasted  with  timidity."  Again, 
"  But  the  dinners  were  always  the  same  ;  dishes  wor- 
thy of  the  great  days  of  the  Bourbons,  and  wines  of 
rarity  and  price."  Endymion,  the  hero,  instead  of 
playing  with  a  paper-knife,  fiddled  with  an  egg- 
spoon,  and  we  learn  further  of  him  :  "  He  enjoyed 
the  luncheon,  too  ;  the  cold  chicken  and  the  French 
pies,  the  wondrous  salads  and  the  iced-champagne. " 
"  After  the  luncheon  scene  came  two  or  three  hours 
of  horrible  repletion.  The  fortunate  candidate  who 
had  no  contest  had  to  dine  with  another  principal  cit- 
izen with  real  turtle  soup  amd  gigantic  turbot,  entries 
in  the  shape  of  volcanic  curries,  and  rigid  venison, 
sent  as  a  compliment  by  a  neighboring  peer."  His 
friends  say  to  him,  "  No,  Endymion,  marriage  is  a 
mighty  instrument  in  your  hands  ;  come  in  and  lunch." 
And  finally  he  asks  his  beloved  to  marry  him  on 
their  way  from  the  dining-room,  and  is  accepted. 
It  reminds  one  of  Mrs.  Southworth,  whose  romances 
are  so  familiar  to  the  American  youth.  Some  one 
was  always  bringing  in  a  tray  of  French  rolls,  crisp, 
yellow  butter,  a  fragrant  cup  of  chocolate,  and  a 
plate  of  translucent  honey,  or  the  old  deacon  was 
sipping  mulled  cider  or  roasting  chestnuts.  The 
reader  always  felt  hungry  over  every  other  page  of 
the  "Abducted  Heiress,"  or  whatever  the  volume 
might  be.  In  that  sad  old  story  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's, 
the  "  Bride  of  Lammermoor,"  there  is  a  most  amus- 
ing description  of  a  feast  that  never  existed.  When 
the  Lord  Keeper  paid  that  memorable  visit  to  the 
Master  of  Ravenswood  it  will  be  remembered  that  a 
great  storm  was  in  progress,  and  old  Caleb,  the  but- 
ler, improvised  a  convenient  thunderclap  to  destroy 
an  imaginary  dinner.  "No  muckle  provision,"  said 
the  sly  old  servitor  of  a  ruined  house,  "  might  have 
served  four  persons  of  honor — first  course,  capons  in 
white  broth,  roast  kid,  bacon,  with  reverence  ;  second 
course,  roasted  leveret,  butter  crabs— a  veal  floren- 
tine  ;  third  course,  black  cock — it's  black  enough  noo 
wi'  the  sute — plum  domas,  a  tart,  a  flam,  and  some 
nonsense  sweet  things,  and  comfits — and  that's  a'. 
That  was  just  a'  o't — forby  the  apples  and  the  pears." 

Why  such  a  really  good  fish  as  the  skate  should  be 
held  up  to  ridicule  is  impossible  to  state.  It  was 
Hogarth  who,  in  one  of  his  caricatures,  made  a  rid- 
iculous Frenchman  carry  a  skate  in  his  arms,  and 
when  he  depicts  a  fishwife  with  a  skate  in  her  basket 
the  woman's  face  and  the  physiognomy  of  the  fish  are 
alike.  In  this  city  but  few  Americans  consider  it  eat- 
able. At  the  French  restaurants,  however,  it  is 
looked  upon  as  a  delicacy,  and  cooked  with  butter 
sauce — rale  au  beurre  noir — it  is  by  no  means  to  be 
despised.  Now,  why  should  not  skate  be  eaten?  He 
certainly  is  a  fine  feeder.  What  he  lives  on,  for  he 
swims  at  the  bottom,  are  shell-fish  and  crabs,  for  na- 
ture has  endowed  him  with  powerful  flattened  teeth. 
What  prejudice  can  there  be  as  to  his  form?  Is  he 
not  as  handsome  as  the  lobster — that  big  beetle  of  the 
sea?  And  as  to  that,  he  is  undoubtedly  a  cleaner 
feeder  than  the  crustacean.  He  carries  with  him 
from  four  to  ten  pounds  and  more  of  good  sound 
flesh,  which  only  awaits  man's  intelligence  to  utilize. 

The  innocuousness  of  pie  to  the  youthful  human 
has  ever  been  a  source  of  wonder  to  men  who  know 
how  to  eat.  At  a  Christmas  dinner  given  to  the  news- 
boys of  New  York  the  principal  article  of  consump- 
tion was  pie  !  Listen  :  "  I  want  this  thing  to  be  dis- 
tinctly understood, "  shouted  a  stunted  youth.  ' '  Pie's 
my  racket,  I'm  fur  pie  and  independence  ;  an'  any 
Fourth  Ward  shad  what  thinks  I'm  goin'  to  be  played 
fur  a  five-cent  rounder  gits  left,  and  don't  you  forget 
it."  "Sit  down,  Roscoe,"  said  a  mild  youth  opposite 
the  first  speaker;  "you're  too  breezy  for  December, 
an'  I  feel  it  since  I  left  my  seal-skin  ulster  outside  in 
the-baroochey."  "  Th'  which?"  "Never  mind; 
you  ain't  used  to  dinin'  in  style,  an'  so  yer  excused 
fur  not  understandin'  club  an'  s'ciety  talk."  A  voice 
was  heard  :  "I  say,  ain't  this  pie  scrum?"  "Well, 
I  should  snort,  pard,"  was  the  answer.  And  then  all 
was  quiet  again  until  a  boy  at  the  head  of  one  of  the 
tables  rose  and  said,  concisely:  "I'm  full,  fellers." 
Then  the  boys  jumped  from  their  seats  and  trooped 
slowly  up-stairs.  The  superintendent  pulled  out  his 
watch  and  said  :  "  Six  forty-three.  They  have  eaten 
their  Christmas  dinner  in  thirteen  minutes." 

It  was  formerly  the  unbroken  custom  in  England 
to  serve,  at  certain  seasons,  a  particular  dish  first  ;  as 
a  boar's  head  at  Christmas,  a  goose  at  Michaelmas,  a 
gammon  of  bacon  or  a  red  herring  riding  away  on 
horseback  at  Easter.  This  last  was  a  herring  shaped 
by  the  cook  after  the  likeness  of  a  man  on  horseback, 
set  in  a  corn  salad.  Some  of  the  practices  are  still 
maintained  in  certain  parts  of  England  ;  the  boar's 
head  is  yet  brought  in  as  the  first  dish  at  the  Christ- 
mas dinner  at  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  as  it  has  been 
for  scores  of  years.  It  is  borne  into  the  hall  to  the 
principal  table  with  great  state  and  solemnity,  the 
bearer  singing  an  old  carol. 

The  pleasures,  the  pursuits,  and  the  pride  of  men 
are  short-lived  and  fleeting,  and  we  might  indulge  a 
momentary  sadness  in  the  vanity  of  all  things  earthly. 
But  we  will  not  imitate,  even  in  fancy,  the  strange 
conceit  of  that  ancient  people,  the  Egyptians,  who, 
at  the  close  of  their  feasts,  passed  a  skeleton  round 
the  table  to  admonish  and  improve  the  guests. 

CXLII.— Sunday,    January    9, — Bill  of  Fare  for  Six 

Persons. 

Pepper  Pot. 

Fried  Mountain  Trout. 

Broiled  Teal  Ducks.      Fried  Potatoes. 

Brussels  Sprouts.     Salsify  Fritters. 

Baked  Beefsteak — Tomato   Sauce. 

Celery  Salad. 

Custards,  Almonds,   Figs,  and   Raisins. 

Fruit  Bowl. — Oranges,  Apples,   Bananas,  and  Pears. 

To  Make  Custards  to  Turn    Out. —Mix  with  the 

yolks  of  six  eggs  well  beaten,  three  half  pints  of  new  milk, 

three-fourths  of  an  ounce  of  dissolved  isinglass,    sweeten, 

flavor,  and  boil  over  the  fire  in  a  bain  marie  until  it  thickens. 

Pour  into  a  dish  and  stir  until  quite  cool;  then  pour  into 

cups  to  turn  out  when  cold.     These  you  may  place   upon  a 

dish  and  surround  with  jelly. 


ARBUCKLE'S 

ARBUCKLE'S 

ARIOSA 
ARIOSA 

ROASTED 

COFFEE 

IS  THE 

FINEST  PREPARATION 


MADE. 


i^^It  costs  more  than  any  other  brand, 
because 


IT  IS  BETTER  ! 
IT  IS  BETTER  ! 
IT    IS    BETTER  I 


All  Housekeepers  who  want  A  DELI- 
CIOUS AROMATIC  BEVERAGE,  made 
from  the  FINEST  COFFEE,  properly 
roasted,  will  use 


ARBUCKLE'S 
ARBUCKLE'S 
ARBUCKLE'S 


ARIOSA 
ARIOSA 
ARIOSA 


In  the  Eastern  States  it  is  the  FAVOR- 
ITE BRAND, 


Millions  of  Pounds 


being  sold  there  in  the  course  of  every  year. 


Housekeepers  should  insist  on  their  gro- 
cers serving  them  with 


ARBUCKLE'S  ARIOSA. 


W.T.  COLEMAN  &  CO. 

Agents, 

SAN    FRANCISCO,    CAL. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


The  wave  of  public  interest  that  rose  with  Sheri- 
dan's unexpected  triumph  at  the  Baldwin,  proved  but 
a  ground  swell  after  all,  and  it  has  died  gracefully 
away  along  the  shores  of  the  holidays.  There  was 
plenty  of  money  made  on  Saturday,  Sunday  and  Mon- 
day, however.  But  the  theatres  have  once  more 
dropped  back  to  their  chronic  state  of  half-emptiness. 
Truly,  last  week  the  bills  offered  very  little  for  the  en- 
joyment of  theatre-goers.  Mr.  Locke  withdrew 
"  Cinderella,"  finding  it  would  not  draw.  It  was  not 
as  funny  as  the  Colville .  Company's  burlesque, 
though  it  was  no  less  of  an  extravaganza.  The  bur- 
lesque followed  the  opera,  scene  for  scene  ;  and  Ros- 
sini's pretty  music  was  wasted,  perhaps,  on  people 
who  enjoyed  the  popular  selections  which  Jesse  Wil- 
liams interspersed  through  the  fairy  story,  many 
of  which  lived  on  the  streets  for  some  months. 
1  doubt  if  the  quintette,  which  was  one  of  the  pret- 
tiest things  I  ever  heard,  and  very  prettily  sung,  was 
half  as  enjoyable  to  the  audience  as  that  song  and 
dance  of  which  Grahame's  "thrill"  and  big  feet 
were  such  prominent  features.  And  even  Casselli, 
who  had  chalked  his  face  and  put  on  a  red  wig,  which 
had  a  tendency  to  reduce  the  comedy  to  a  circus  per- 
formance, suffered  by  comparison  with  Roland  Reed, 
whose  "  Good-pye  Sweet-tart,  Good-pye,"  will  al- 
ways be  recalled  by  any  representation  of  the  opera. 
Mr.  Leach  could  not  take  the  place  of  limber-legged 
Chapman,  who  was  as  burlesque  a  baron  as  we  could 
wish  to  see.  And  Mr.  Nathal,  raising  Ella  Chap- 
man something  like  two  hundred  pounds,  struggled 
manfully  but  unsuccessfully  with  the  English  lan- 
guage and  the  comic  part  of  Dandini.  Rossini,  I 
am  afraid,  is  behind  our  age.  "  Pinafore  "  and  Genee 
have  killed  him.  It  does  not  matter  much  in  any 
case.  Anything  that  has  been  written  for  artistic 
singing  is  only  enjoyable  here  when  it  is  mangled  in  a 
beer  saloon,  and  goes  to  an  accompaniment  of  beer 
glasses,  through  a  cloud  of  tobacco  smoke.  And 
even  at  twenty-five  cents  then  Rossini  is  not  supposed 
to  be  cheap. 

"  The  Chimes  of  Normandy  "  have  begun  to  grow 
monotonous.  Everybody  has  heard  them,  and,  pop- 
ular as  the  melodies  are,  they  have  reached  the  limit 
at  which  the  public  care  to  pay  to  hear  them.  What 
a  wonderfully  successful  opera  it  has  been,  to  be  sure ! 
But  it  seems  to  bear  intrinsic  evidence  of  being  its 
author's  master-piece.  It  has  been  written  almost  on 
one  theme,  and  it  is  perhaps  the  most  consistent 
piece  of  operatic  work,  both  as  regards  music  and 
libretto,  we  have  seen,  leaving  aside  always  Gilbert 
and  Sullivan's  collaborations,  which  are,  and  are 
likely  to  remain,  unequalled  for  harmony  between 
author  and  composer.  "The  Chimes  of  Normandy" 
has  not  reflected  any  credit  upon  the  Bush  Street 
management.  In  the  matter  of  the  stage  business, 
with  which  everybody  is  familiar,  it  was  behind  the 
previous  representations  of  the  work.  The  cast  was 
good,  but  it  lacked  harmony.  The  characters  did 
not  appear  to  be  as  nicely  fitted  as  they  have  been, 
and  altogether  it  was  not  a  very  great  performance. 
Miss  Melville  changed  over  and  took  Germaine — a 
part  which  is  more  in  her  line,  although  easier  for  a 
lady  who  has  a  voice  and  can  not  act  than  Serpolette. 
That  she  did  it  charmingly  goes  without  saying.  It 
may  be  that  she  over-dressed  the  part,  and  seemed  in 
the  earlier  scenes  something  too  elegant  for  a  poor 
Normandy  peasant-girl.  But  her  taste  had  perhaps 
more  to  do  with  that  than  any  desire  to  over-dress. 
In  her  singing,  she  showed  the  valuable  quality  of 
voice  which  she  possesses,  suiting  everything  well. 
Miss  Louise  Lester  was  a  very  jolly  little  Ser- 
polette. She  seemed  to  enjoy  it,  to  revel  in  it. 
She  sang  the  music  clearly,  with  a  rapid, 
sharp  emphasis,  more  or  less  marked  on  each 
note,  and  she  "gabbled"  her  words  as  if  it  were 
really  impossible  for  any  such  little  hoyden  to 
be  governed  by  the  necessary  restrictions  of  mu- 
sical composition.  She  hopped  around  the  stage 
like  a  girl  enjoying  her  first  dance  around  the 
may-pole.  M.  Nathal  labors  under  serious  disad- 
vantages in  playing  Gaspard.  His  figure,  in  the 
first  place,  is  as  unlike  the  conventional  idea  of  a 
miser  as  any  figure  could  well  be.  His  accent  is  very 
marked,  and  places  a  serious  difficulty  in  his  way,  in 
the  enunciation  of  what  little  he  says.  Then  he  has 
to  stand  comparison  with  three  very  admirable  expo- 
nents of  the  part  :  Meade',  who  was  the  first,  and 
therefore,  to  many  people,  the  best  ;  Peakes,  who 
gave  a  very  strong  impersonation  of  the  old  man; 
and  the  greatest  of  all,  Mezieres,  whose  Gaspard  was 
one  of  the  most  realistic  performances  I  have  ever 
seen.  I  notice  that  M.  Nathal  brings  into  the  char- 
acter of  the  miser  an  element  scarcely  suggested  by 
r r^.lecessors,  and  I  am  afraid,   not  intended  by 


the  author.  He  betrays  a  very  warm  affection  for  Ger- 
maine in  the  third  and  fourth  acts,  and  makes  a  point 
of  that  at  the  close.  But  that  is  somewhat  at  va- 
riance with  his  treatment  of  her  in  the  earlier  portion 
of  the  play,  and  breaks  in  unsatisfactorily  on  the 
dramatic  effect  of  the  character.  Mr.  Hatch  was  rather 
amusing  as  Grenicheux.  I  don't  know  quite  whether 
he  intended  to  be.  Sometimes  I  thought  he  didn't. 
But,  at  least,  there  was  a  something  about  his  play- 
ing of  the  part  which  made  it  the  best  thing  he  has 
yet  done.  He  was  suffering  from  severe  cold,  and 
could  not  do  justice  to  his  music.  Casselli  played 
the  Marquis,  and  very  nearly  made  a  hit  in  it.  But 
Mr.  Casselli  relied  altogether  upon  a  dark  wig  and  a 
little  mustache  to  hide  his  idiosyncracies.  Mr.  Cas- 
selli requires  a  little  talking  to.  He  comes  on  the 
stage  swinging  his  arms  by  his  side,  and,  for  a  varia- 
tion of  attitude,  folds  them  and  caresses  his  chin 
with  his  left  hand.  He  speaks  everything  in  the  book 
like  a  lesson,  and  gags  with  more  or  less  inanity  in 
asides.  He  struts  about  the  stage,  and  constantly 
reminds  the  spectator,  by  his  attitudes,  of  one  of  a 
trio  of  acrobats  waiting  for  the  other  two  to  get 
through  their  performance.  He  sings  as  if  he  were 
on  the  platform  in  a  cheap  concert  hall,  slurring  his 
notes  from  beginning  to  end,  and  breaking  off  sud- 
denly here  and  there  for  a  breath.  Mr.  Casselli  is  so 
much  alike  in  his  general  behavior  in  everything  he 
does,  that  he  will  grow  monotonous  if  he  does  not 
make  up  his  mind  that  the  profession  he  has  adopted 
requires  him  to  use  his  brains  in  study  of  his  charac- 
ter, and  not  only  in  concocting  funny  business  and 
thinking  up  gags.  He  has  all  the  qualifications  for  a 
first-class  comedian,  and  a  splendid  voice,  to  boot. 
But  he  is  at  present  not  an  actor,  he  is  only  a  funny 
man.  This  is  for  his  benefit,  as  it  seems  there  is  no- 
body at  the  Bush  Street  will  tell  him.  Mr.  Leach  is 
not  a  comedian,  and  the  Bailiff  requires  to  be  a  very 
good  one. 

On  Monday  night  "  The  Pirates  of  Penzance"  will 
be  revived.  I  think  that  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  must 
have  been  rather  disappointed  at  the  result  of  their 
first  attempt  in  America  to  manage  their  own  busi- 
ness. What  has  become  of  their  great  opera  com- 
panies, A,  B,  C,  D,  etc.?  They  flooded  the  East  at 
one  time,  or  were  advertised  to.  I  fancy  that,  like 
some  other  of  D'Oyley  Carte's  companies,  they  sub- 
sided into  their  original  element  of  church  choirs,  and 
never  wish  to  be  pirates  again.  One  "Pinafore" 
in  a  composer's  life  is  as  much  as  he  ought  to  expect, 
and  I  doubt  if  Sullivan  will  ever  hit  that  happy  vein 
of  music  as  thoroughly  again.  "  The  Pirates  "  has 
just  been  published.  I  think  there  was  the  mistake 
Gilbert  and  Sullivan  made.  They  should  have  pub- 
lished it  at  first,  and  charged  a  royalty.  They  would 
have  got  it,  and  they  might  have  succeeded  in  con- 
tinuing the  "  Pinafore"  furore.  They  did  not  know 
how  short-lived  popular  enthusiasm  is  about  every- 
thing in  this  country.  But  "The  Pirates  of  Pen- 
zance," less  simple,  less  taking,  and  less  intelligible 
than  "  Pinafore,"  is  a  most  charming  work.  It  is  full 
of  beauties  of  musical  composition,  and  the  charm 
of  the  piece  grows  with  repetition.  I  do  not  know 
anything  more  effective  or  delightful  than  the  second 
act.  It  is  a  harmonious  piece  of  writing,  in  which 
one  theme  follows  another  in  natural  and  beautiful 
order,  with  every  movement  in  the  orchestra  and  cho- 
rus perfectly  appropriate  to  the  situation  and  the 
words.  Ihere  are  one  or  two  of  Sullivan's  most  bril- 
liant touches  in  it,  and  the  policeman  business  is  the 
funniest  Gilbert  ever  invented.  If  there  is  anything 
prettier  than  the  breeze  song  and  accompaniment,  I 
do  not  recollect  it. 

That  marvelous  composition,  "The  World,"  has 
been  doing  a  fair  business  at  the  Baldwin.  It  gets 
more  and  more  ridiculous  to  me  the  oftener  I  look  in 
upon  it.  But  it  suits  the  gallery,  and  they  howl  with 
delight  over  it.  I  think  its  success  in  Drury  Lane  is 
to  be  attributed  to  the  opportunity  it  gives  for  public 
acknowledgment  of  enjoyment  of  a  strong  melo- 
drama, hitherto  considered  low  and  disreputable 
among  the  upper  classes  in  England.  The  Grecian 
Theatre  and  the  "Vic"  have  been  the  home  of  the 
Pettitt  concoction  for  years.  In  the  classic  trans- 
pontine shades  of  London,  and  what  is  contemptu- 
ously called  the  "East  End,"  Mr.  Pettitt's  heroes 
have  disported  themselves.  It  was  in  the  "Vic" 
that  the  gallery  critic  called  out,  "  We  don't  hexpex 
grammar ;  we  don't  hexpex  hacting  !  but,  'ang  it, 
yer  might  jine  yer  flats."  It  was  in  the  "  Vic  "  pri- 
vate boxes  that  the  legend  ran,  "  Gentlemen  are  po- 
litely requested  not  to  take  off  their  boots."  Mr. 
Pettitt  has  at  last  got  the  ear  of  a  first-class,  artistic 
manager  ;  and  Mr.  Augustus  Harris,  who  is  perhaps 
the  best  stage-manager  in  England,  stands  in  with 
him  in  this  little  venture,  "The  World."  And  the 
aristocracy  and  wealthy  middle  class  of  England, 
whose  reputations  would  be  lost  were  they  to  be  seen 
in  the  East  End,  satisfy  their  taste  for  the  coarse  food 
of  their  humble  brethren  in  art  at  the  Theatre  Royal, 
Drury  Lane.  The  taste  for  the  yellow-covered  novel 
is  intuitive,  and  underlies  the  dignity  of  cabinet  min- 
isters, the  aspirations  of  poets,  the  ambition  of  proud 
men  and  haughty  women,  as  well  as  the  humble  as- 
pirations of  the  costermonger's  daughter,  and  the 
peripatetic  vendor  of  matches. 


The  piece  is  better  acted  than  the  author  can  have 
any  fight  to  expect.  Mr.  Grismer,  who  holds  now 
the  position  of  leading  man  at  the  Baldwin,  plays 
the  eccentric  and  inexplicable  hero  with  a  conscien- 
tiousness that  speaks  volumes  for  him.  And  he 
makes  him  so  much  of  a  genUeman  that  I  believe  if 
Pettitt  could  see  him  he  would  be  astonished  to  find 
what  a  real  gentleman  can  be  made  out  of  as  absurd  a 
hero  as  ever  was  created.     What  Mr.  Grismer  does 


he  does  well.  He  is  manly  and  straightforward,  pre- 
possessing in  every  way,  and  his  scenes  are  acted 
throughout  with  as  much  stage  art  as  can  be  given  to 
Sir  Clement  Huntingford.  Mr.  Malone  has,  up  to 
the  last  few  nights,  played  Harry  Huntingford,  and  I 
am  pleased  for  his  sake,  for  he  is  working  hard,  to 
say  that  it  was,  after  Mr.  Grismer's,  the  best  played 
part.  It  was,  indeed,  the  best  thing  he  has  done  at 
all,  and  showed  that  he  is  rapidly  beginning  to  feel 
his  feet  on  the  stage.  Mr.  Colton  has  the  most  un- 
grateful part  I  think  I  ever  saw  in  a  play.  That  he 
can  go  through  it  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  his  sense 
of  duty,  for  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  acting  it. 
If  I  allude  to  Miss  Thome's  gorgeous  dressing,  I 
may  be  pardoned,  for  it  is  the  striking  feature  of 
Mary  Blythe,  a  poor  governess  in  Cape  Town,  with 
diamond  earrings  and  a  two-hundred- dollar  suit  go- 
ing on  board  a  steamer  for  England.  Miss  Edging- 
ton,  considering  her  very  late  appe^fance  as  a  debu- 
tante, plays  Mabel  (who  has  a  dreadful  past  which, 
from  the  constant  references  unexplained,  must  have 
been  endured  in  a  place  called  the  Gutter)  very  well 
indeed.  She  is  a  most  promising  actress,  and  will 
do  something  to  make  herself  famous  yet.  Then 
there's  Mr.  Jennings,  who  glories  in  the  Jew.  You 
know  what  kind  of  a  Jew  a  Jew  in  an  English  melo- 
drama is — a  being  with  an  abnormally  hooked  nose, 
who  goes  about  bent  up,  with  an  umbrella  under  his 
arm,  selling  everybody  everything  at  half-price,  and 
crying  out  spasmodically  "  shiminy  crayshus."  But 
Mr.  Jennings  makes  the  audience  howl  over  Moses, 
and  carries  to  jail  at  the  close  of  the  play  the  un- 
feigned sympathy  of  the  gallery.  The  usual  acces- 
sories are  on  hand  in  the  shape  of  a  villainous  lawyer, 
two  or  three  scoundrelly  doctors,  an  innocent  boy,  a 
steamer's  smoke-stack,  a  forecastle,  a  cabin  door, 
a  mast,  an  infernal  machine,  a  raft,  a  bottle  of 
stage  chloroform,  a  slung-shot,  a  strait  waistcoat, 
fifty  thousand  pounds'  worth  of  diamonds  in  a  leather 
valise,  a  pistol,  two  policemen,  a  detective,  and  a  pair 
of  handcuffs. 

In  case  there  should  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  ability 
of  Mr.  Pettitt  to  write  a  play,  let  me  say  that  there 
are  two  more  tableaux,  which  have  been  left  out  of 
"The  World."  In  one  case  the  author's  instructions 
are  that,  if  another  tableau  is  wanted,  if  the  audi- 
ence is  still  alive  when  those  eight  are  finished,  it  will 
only  be  necessary  to  make  a  ninth,  which  will  repre- 
sent the  elevator  of  the  Grand  Hotel,  and  the  villains 
of  the  piece  can  be  killed  by  being  dropped  in  it  from 
the  top  of  the  building. 

I  did  not  ask  what  the  tenth  tableau  was. 

"  Ixion  Re-wheeled  "  will  be  replaced  at  the  Stand- 
ard, perhaps  in  the  middle  of  next  week,  by  an  Eng- 
lish play,  called  ' '  Queen's  Evidence. "  It  had  a  long 
run  in  London,  and  was  one  of  the  successes  of  the 
stage.  It  is,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  an  improved  and 
strengthened  version  of  "  Proof  Positive,"  a  play 
which  Mr.  Maguire  brought  out  from  England  with 
him  three  years  ago,  and  played  with  a  great  flourish 
of  trumpets.  It  proved  to  be  an  old  melodrama,  and 
not  very  strong,  though  full  of  possibilities  under  the 
hand  of  a  dramatist.  It  was  re-written  and  produced 
in  London  under  the  title  of  "Queen's  Evidence." 
Mr.  George  Chaplin  will  be  Mr.  Sullivan's  leading 
man,  and  I  hear  that  two  ladies  are  coming  out  with 
him  for  the  company.  Mourzouk. 


SOCIETY   GOSSIP. 

The  Opening  of  the  Year  in  San  Francisco. 
Dear  Argonaut  :  It  is  claimed  by  many  that 
the  custom  of  malting  New  Year's  calls,  even  in  the 
City  of  New  York,  is  rather  falling  off  than  other- 
wise. This  is  not  so  ;  at  least,  so  far  as  San  Fran- 
cisco is  concerned,  it  is  positively  not  so.  It  is  almost 
entirely  confined  to  the  fashionably  inclined,  however, 
in  San  Francisco,  and  few,  outside  of  what  are  termed 
society  people,  or  those  who  affect  membership  of  se- 
lect circles,  participate  ceremoniously  in  the  perpet- 
uation of  this  delightful  Knickerbocker  custom.  In 
New  York  the  thing  is  quite  different ;  and  the  Goth- 
amites,  to  a  man,  and  to  a  woman,  celebrate  the  open- 
ing day  of  the  New  Year  from  meridian  until  mid- 
night. The  dwellers  alike  in  mansion  and  in  tene- 
ment keep  open  house  and  spread  an  ample  board. 
The  rich  and  the  poor  alike  provide  for  the  reception 
of  their  respective  battalions  of  wolfish  friends,  and 
it  is  an  open  question  to-day  whether  the  spirit  of 
Mulberry  Street  or  the  wine  of  Madison  Avenue  knock 
down  the  most  victims.  It  is  a  whirl,  in  New  York, 
of  all  classes  ;  and  few  houses  there  are  in  that  great 
city,  upon  that  great  day  (that  do  not  contain  dead 
or  dying),  from  the  Battery  to  High  Bridge,  whose 
doors  are  not  flung  wide  open,  and  whose  tables  do 
not  groan  under  the  weight  of  either  delicacies  or 
substantials,  or  both.  As  I  have  stated  above,  the 
day  here  is  observed  almost  entirely  by  what  may  be 
termed  our  society  people,  although  the  annual  bever- 
age— nogg — is  hospitably  dispensed  by  many  saloons. 
I  need  hardly  say  that  those  ladies  who  announced 
through  the  daily  press  they  would  receive  calls,  per- 
formed their  parts  as  gracefully  and  cordially,  and  as 
unostentatiously  as  the  character  of  the  custom  de- 
mands. At  an  early  hour,  the  callers  began  their  rounds 
on  foot,  in  carriages,  and  in  street  cars  ;  early  in  the 
afternoon  Van  Ness  Avenue  and  California,  Sutter, 
Geary,  Bush,  and  other  pretentious  thoroughfares, 
were  dotted  with  struggling,  steaming  horses,  and 
puffing,  laughing  male  humanity,  moving  irregularly 
from  curb  to  curb  and  door  to  door.  The  tables  with- 
in were  never  more  plenteously  spread  ;  and  never  did 
fair  dispensers  of  good  things,  with  which  the  hospi- 


table boards  were  laden,  look  or  act  to  better  advan- 
tage. The  plentitude  of  light  and  warmth  which 
reigned  within  doors  was  not  supreme,  however ;  for 
the  day  withoutwas  fair  and  beautiful,  and  was  other- 
wise distinguished  by  its  genial  associations.  In 
brief,  the  "  New  Year  "  of  1881  was  warmly  and  de- 
lightfully welcomed,  and  was  as  happy  a  feast  as  any 
of  its  predecessors.  Of  course,  there  were  the  usual 
white  lies  told  by  both  caller  and  receiver  ;  there  were 
the  usual  number  of  legs  snarled  (of  callers,  of 
course),  the  usual  number  of  lamp  posts  hugged,  the 
usual  number  of  cloves  and  coffee  and  cardamon 
seeds  crushed,  and  the  usual  number  of  sore  heads 
(and  an  unusual  number  of  "double  cocktails")  the 
succeeding  morning.  Apropos,  speaking  of  the  lies 
swapped  on  New  Year's  day,  why  is  it  that  gentle- 
men always  persist  in  declaring,  solemnly,  too,  that 
"  this  is  the  only  call  we  intend  to  make  "?  and  why 
do  the  ladies,  in  response  to  "  Have  you  had  many 
callers  to-day  ?  "  respond  by  saying  ' '  You  are  the  one 
hundred  and  ninety-seventh,"  when  they  may  come 
nearer  the  truth  by  leaving  off  at  least  one  hundred 
and  seventy.  However,  those  little  frailties  are  so 
inseparably  connected  with  the  festivities  of  the  occa- 
sion that  they  are  probably  not  snatched  up  by  the 
Recording  Angel  to  be  put  against  us  on  our 
last  account.  All  in  all,  the  day  was  satisfac- 
torily and  enthusiastically  kept,  and  it  would 
be  unsafe  to  predicate  a  decline  of  the 
custom  hereafter.  Prominent  among  those  who  re- 
ceived, and  who  were  honored  by  numerous  calls, 
were  Mrs.  C.  Cole,  Mrs.  S.  M.  Blake,  Mrs.  R.  N. 
Graves,  Mrs.  Colgate  Baker,  Miss  Geistle,  Mrs.  Her- 
mann J.  Sadler,  Mrs.  Geo.  S.  Ladd,  Mrs.  Judge 
Wallace,  Mrs.  Judge  Thornton,  Mrs.  Hutchinson, 
Mrs.  F.  West,  Mrs,  George  Hearst,  and  Mrs.  B.  B. 
Cutter,  of  Van  Ness  Avenue  ;  Mrs.  James  Carolan, 
Mrs.  John  McMullin,  Mrs.  Mark  Hopkins,  Mrs. 
William  M.  Gwin,  Mrs.  A.  J.  LeBreton,  Mrs.  T.  H. 
Selby,  Mrs.  R.  C.  Hooker,  and  Mrs.  W.  W.  Willis, 
of  California  Street ;  Mrs.  Charles  Clayton,  Mrs.  O. 
F.  Griffm,  Mrs.  S.  Crooks,  Mrs.  E.  E.  Eyre,  Mrs.  A. 
H.  Ball,  Mrs.  F.  F.  Low,  Mrs.  Col.  Jackson,  Mrs. 
Bailey,  Mrs.  A.  ].  Bryant,  and  Mrs.  J.  Gallegos, 
Sutter  Street ;  Mrs.  Geo.  H.  Rice,  Mrs.  R.  Jansen, 
Mrs.  J.  Eppinger,  Mrs.  J.  J.  Applegate,  Mrs.  M. 
Fuller,  Mrs.  A.  W.  Foster,  Mrs.  August  Lochbaum, 
Mrs.  M.  Esberry,  Mrs.  John  Brewster,  Mrs.  A. 
Rodda,  Mrs.  H.  Rinn,  Mrs.  L.  Sachs,  Mrs.  F.  Law- 
ton,  Mrs.  B.  L.  Schmitt,  Mrs.  B.  W.  Brown,  Mrs. 
M.  Samuels,  Mrs.  Sol.  Heydenfeldt,  Mrs.  B.  F.  Jel- 
lison,  Mrs.  J.  Devault,  Mrs.  C.  F.  Nichell,  Mrs.  B. 
Nathan,  Mrs.  J.  A.  Magee,  Mrs.  David  Cobb,  Mrs. 
E.  Orestes,  Mrs.  B.  Miller,  Mrs.  F.  Walter,  Mrs.  S. 
Mann,  Post  Street ;  Mrs.  W.  W.  Morrow,  Jackson 
Street ;  Mrs.  F.  Crocker,  Leavenworth  and  Pine ; 
the  ladies  of  the  Ralston  House  ;  Mrs.  A.  N.  Towne 
and  daughter,  Mrs.  S.  D.  Mayer,  Mrs.  Drury  Me- 
lone,  Mrs.  Peters,  Mrs.  Schmieden,  Mrs.  Dr.  Lord, 
Mrs.  P.  Buckingham,  Palace  Hotel  ;  Mrs.  Sontagg, 
Mrs.  Robinson,  Mrs.  Burk,  Mrs.  Dana,  Mrs.  Coxe, 
at  the  Grande  ;  Mrs.  Charles  Hedges,  Mrs.  Frank 
Unger,  Mrs.  A.  Halsey,  at  the  Lick  ;  Mrs.  Seymour, 
at  the  Russ  ;  Mrs.  Wetherbee  and  Mrs.  Roos,  at  the 
Occidental ;  Mrs.  H.  H.  Highton,  Mrs.  Edward 
Stanley,  and  Mrs.  Harrison,  Baldwin  ;  Mrs.  H.  L. 
Van  Wyck,  Hyde  Street,  Mrs.  L.  E.  Pratt,  Ellis 
Street;  Mrs.  E.  P.  Danforth,  Mason  Street ;  Mrs.  J. 
J.  Hammond,  Howard  Streeet,  Mrs.  Charles  L.  Tay- 
lor, Bush  Street;  Mrs.  D.J.  Staples,  Taylor  Street ; 
Mrs.  C.  O'Connor,  O'Farrell  Street,  Mrs.  C.  R.  Spli- 
valo,  Fell  Street  ;  Mrs.  W.  B.  Bancroft,  Pacific  Ave- 
nue ;  Mrs.  E.  C.  Marshall,  Turk  Street ;  Mrs.  W.  P. 
Barton,  Franklin  Street ;  and  Mrs.  William  Freeborn 
and  Mrs.  Fisher,  Pine  Street.  Bon  Vivant. 


G  Company's  Entertainment. 
All  who  graced  G  Company's  brilliant  but  novel  en- 
tertainment at  the  California  Theatre  with  their  pres- 
ence, are  pronounced  in  their  declaration  that  it  even 
excelled  the  unique  but  startling  social  innovation 
called  Mardi  Gras,  presented  about  a  year  ago,  and 
that  it  must  hold  place  as  the  most  delightful  and  one 
of  the  most  elegant  social  affairs  that  has  ever 
taken  place  in  this  city.  There  were  nearly  three 
thousand  invitations  issued,  nearly  half  of  which 
were  responded  to.  Among  the  ladies  present, 
who  are  well  known  as  society  leaders,  were  Mrs. 
Peter  Donohoe,  Mrs.  Michael  Castle,  Mrs.  R.  C. 
Hooker,  Mrs.  J.  D.  Fry,  Mrs.  Horace  Beach,  Mrs. 
Henry  Schmieden,  Mrs.  Peters,  Mrs.  Chas.  Sonntag, 
Mrs.  Sibley  Severance,  Mrs.  A.  N.  Towne,  Mrs. 
Charles  Low,  Mrs.  Wm.  M.  Gwin,  Mrs.  Frank  Bow- 
den,  Mrs.  E.  J.  Coleman,  Mrs.  General  Kelton,  Mrs. 
W.  B.  Townsend,  Mrs.  W.  B.  Wilshire,  Mrs.  Colo- 
nel Dickinson,  Mrs.  Julia  Reis,  Mrs.  J.  P.  Jones, 
Mrs.  Richard  Seavy,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Flood,  Mrs.  Joseph 
Marks,  Mrs.  Richard  Cutts,  Mrs.  Henry  L.  Van  Wyck, 
Mrs.  Stuart  M.  Taylor,  Mrs.  S.  W.  Boyd,  Mrs. 
E.  W.  Newhall,  Mrs.  Arthur  Moore,  Mrs.  B.  B.  Red- 
ding, Mrs.  Dan  Cook,  Mrs.  J.  A.  Magee,  Mrs.  Com- 
modore Phelps,  Mrs.  Lieutenant  Mason,  Mrs.  Gen- 
eral McDowell,  Mrs.  Alexander  Forbes,  Mrs.  Henry 
Barroilhet,  Mrs.  E.  Davenport,  Mrs.  H.  B.  Williams, 
Mrs.  J.  B.  Haggin,  Mrs.  J.  Henley  Smith,  Mrs.  Lloyd 
Tevis,  Mrs.  M.  M.  Blakeney,  Mrs.  James  A.  John- 
son, Mrs.  Horace  Hawes,_Mrs.  John  McMullin,  the 
Misses  Maud  and  Belle  Forbes,  Miss  Bessie  Grattan, 
Miss  Hattie  Crocker,  Miss  Susie  Russell,  Miss  Kitty 
Stone,  Miss  Ada  Johnson,  Miss  Nina  Pugh,  Miss 
Mattie  Peters,  Miss  Eva  Towne,  the  Misses  Luti  and 
Emma  Cole,  Miss  Nellie  Marshall,  Miss  Nellie  Wood, 
the  Misses  Belle  and  Maggie  Eyre,  Miss  Mary  Meares, 
Miss  Crittenden,  Miss  Mamie  Donohue,  Miss  Hattie 
Rice,  Miss  Lillie  Smoot,  Miss  Annie  LeGay  Boyd, 
the  Misses  Ida  and  Sadie  Palache,  Miss  Zoe  Cobb, 
Miss  Jennie  Flood,  the  Misses  Tott  and  Sophia  Cut- 
ter, Miss  Mattie  Peterson,  Miss  Lillie  Bennett,  Miss 
Carrie  Gwin,  Miss  Mamie  Maynard.  Miss  Annie 
Kane,  Miss  Carrie  Hawes,  Miss  Dollie  Eldridge,  Miss 
Emily  Talbot,  Miss  Jennie  Mayer,  Miss  Lizzie  Bar- 
roilhet, the  Misses  Minnie  and  Laura  Corbett,  and 
many  others.  The  decorations,  the  supper,  the 
music,  etc.,  etc.,  were  all  in  excellent  taste,  and  re- 
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fleeted  creditably  upon  the  spirits  who  conceived  and 
carried  out  to  perfection  the  details  of  the  incompar- 
able affair,  C.  C. 

"The  Man  About  Town"  Goes. 
I  was  one  of  the  first  to  pass  under  the  canopied 
portals  of  the  California  Theatre  on  Friday  night,  to 
G  Company's  entertainment.  All  the  world  and  his 
uncle  were  there,  and  the  spectacle  from  the  galleries, 
where  I  took  refuge,  of  white  arms  and  snowy  bo- 
soms, and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  was  perfectly  daz- 
zling. The  costumes  were  marvelously  pretty,  the 
French  court  fashions  suggesting  the  idea  that  they 
are  really  more  becoming  than  the  modes  of  to-day. 
The  tableau  was  well  managed.  The  choice  of  the 
queen,  the  opening  of  the  dance,  and  the  distribution 
of  the  favors,  were  all  charming  conceits,  admirably 
carried  out.  Seated  in  my  corner,  and  watching  the 
laughing,  swaying  crowd  below,  I  reflected  upon 
the  extraordinary  capacity  that  our  people  have 
for  enjoyment.  Nor  could  I  perceive,  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  this  entertainment,  the  I 
faintest  trace  of  the  demon  Ennui,  so  fatal  to 
similar  gatherings  in  other  countries.  Miss  Simms 
and  Miss  Lulu  Terry  were  right  royal  queens 
— those  who  would  rule  by  love  alone;  and  Miss 
Hochkofler  and  Miss  Lilian  Knowles  were  maids 
of  honor  so  attractive  that  any  courtier  might  be  par- 
doned for  flirting  with  them  in  the  alcoves  of  the  pal- 
ace. The  army  and  navy  people  were  in  uniform, 
which  was  a  pleasant  contrast  to  the  sombre  black  of 
the  legitimate  dress  coat.  Altogether  it  was  a  most 
brilliant  affair ;  and  one  thing  that  amused  me  was 
the  activity  of  the  hackmen.  Bush  Street  was  thronged 
with  carriages.  It  was  the  Jehus'  harvest,  and  they 
reaped  it  right  well.  As  soon  as  one  fellow  deposited 
his  load  of  beauty  at  the  door,  he  backed  his  horses, 
and  was  off  for  another.  And  everybody  was  happy, 
even  those  whose  participation  in  the  revel  was  con- 
fined to  watching  the  entrance  and  departure  of  the 
guests.  Zulano. 

There  is  a  new  play  to  be  brought  out  at  the 
Baldwin  by  Mr.  McDowell  and  Captain  Field,  called 
"  Wedded  by  Fate,"  which  is  highlyspoken  of.  Mr. 
McDowell  is  the  son  of  General  McDowell,  and  in 
collaboration  with  Captain  Field  adapted  ' '  The  Car- 
nival in  Rome  "  for  Mr.  Locke. 


A  Medico-Fruit 

CONFECTION 

Of  the  Premier  Class. 


The  Leavitt  Troupe — that  is,  the  comic  opera  com- 
pany, not  the  female  minstrels — are  expected  in  "La 
Fille  de  Tambour  Major"  and  "Carmen,"  at  the 
Baldwin,  in  about  five  weeks. 


Ernst  Hartmann  will  give  the  second  Pianoforte 
Recital  of  his  series  of  four  at  Dashaway  Hall,  Fri- 
day evening,  January  14. 


A  diamond  ring,  worth  four  hundred  dollars,  has 
been  presented  to  Professor  De  Filippe,  as  a  New 
Year's  gift. 

It  is  remarked  by  the  Eastern  press  that  Mademoi- 
selle Sarah  Bernhardt  has  a  most  dazzlingly  beautiful 
complexion.  This  is  strange,  if  true,  for  the  constant 
use  of  some  cosmetics  by  actresses  soon  destroys  the 
skin.  Mademoiselle  Bernhardt  doubtless  uses  Ra- 
chel's Enamel  Bloom.  This  would  account  for  the 
brilliant  complexion  of  the  distinguished  actress. 
This  valuable  preparation  is  for  sale  by  all  druggists. 


Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market  St.,  cor. 
Stockton  (over  drug  store)  S.  F.     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 

Evening  Dress  Suits  for  special  occasions  can 
be  had  at  J.  Cooper's  Tailoring  Establishment, 
24  New  Montgomery  street.  Palace  Hotel  Block. 
Also,  Black  Frock  Coat  Suits  for  funerals  or  other 
special  occasions.     Terms — Sale  or  Hire. 

Catarrh  has  never  yet  been  mastered  by  douche 
smokes,  inhalations,  or  any  other  merely  local  rem- 
edy. Dr.  Wei  de  Meyer's  Catarrh  Cure  is  an  inocu- 
lative, constitutional  remedy,  which  is  absorbed  by 
the  infectious  poison,  and  kills  the  spores,  wherever 
located.  It  is  a  wonderful  discovery — an  infallible 
cure  at  any  stage.  The  Cure  is  sold  by  Druggists,  or 
delivered  by  D.  B.  Dewey  &  Co.,  agents,  49  Dey  St., 
N.  Y.  Pamphlets,  with  full  explanations  and  over- 
whelming proofs,  mailed  free. 


Mothers  who  have  puny  -and  irritable  babies  can 
secure  health  for  the  children  and  rest  for  themselves, 
by  using  Pitcher's  Vegetable  Castoria.  It  is  as  pleas- 
ant to  take  as  honey,  and  is  certain  to  cure  Wind- 
Colic,  Sour-Curd,  Rash,  and  Feverish  ness,  and  expel 
Worms. 

Never  since  Healing  remedies  have  been  used  by 
suffering  man,  has  there  been  known  such  absolute 
Pain -relieving  agents  as  the  Centaur  Liniments, 
Whether  it  be  a  Pain  in  the  back,  Wounds,  Burns  or 
Swellings  on  man  or  woman,  or  Strains,  Sprains, 
Galls  or  Lameness  of  Animals,  the  Centaur  Lini- 
ments sooth,  heal  and  cure, 


Go  to  Bradley  &  Rulofson's,  429  Montgomery  St. 

The  Fredericksburg  Brewing  Company,  of  San  Jose*, 
has  achieved  a  great  success.  No  more  need  to  im- 
port Lager  Beer  from  the  East.  Send  your  order  for 
a  five-gallon  keg — price  $1.50 — to  the  Depot,  at  539 
California  Street. 


Canvassers  make  from  $25  to  $50  per  week  selling 
goods  for  E.  G.  Rideout  &  Co.,  10  Barclay  Street 
New  York.     Send  for  catalogue  and  terms. 

Hackett  &  Dean,  Dentists,  No.  126  Kearny  Street, 
Thurlow  Block.     Office  hours,  9  to  4. 


Morse's  Palace  of  Art,  417  Montgomery  St.    - 

See  "The  Awakening"  and  "The  Eighth 
Wonder  ; "  also,  Carbolic  and  Camphor  Soap,  proof 
against  small-pox — all  at  Standard  Soap  Palace,  637 
Market  Street,  S.  F. 


Delos  Lake. 


Hosmer  P.  McKoon. 


LAKE    &.    McKOON, 

Attorneys  and  Counsellors  at  Law, 

310  rim-  Street,  Booms  IG,  13,  ana  14, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


■HSHiff 

tAKSgrjIvECD 

Prepared  only  by  i.      "* 


36  PARK  PLACE.NEW  YORK. 

SSSf 


For  the  cure  of  Constipation  and  kindred  ailments,  such  as 
Biliousness,  Headache,  Cerebral  Congestion,  Disordered  Stom- 
ach, Piles,  Melancholy  Feelings,  Habitual  Costiveness,  and  all 
Disorders  requiring  the  aid  of  a.  Cathartic,  Aperient,  Purga- 
tive, or  Anti-Bilious  medicine. 

One  lozenge  is  the  usual  dose,  to  be  taken  at  bed-time ;   dissolve  slowly 
in  the  mouth,  or  eat  like  fruit  or  a  confection. 

TROPIC-FRUIT  LAXATIVE  IS  SOLD  BY  DRUGGISTS  at  6oc.  A  BOX. 

Avoid  Spurious  Imitations ;   insist  on  getting  the  article  called  for. 


pRNST  HARTMANN'S 


SECOND    PIANO    RECITAL, 

(of  a  series  of  four), 

AT   DASHAWAY   HALL,  POST  STREET, 

FRIDAY  EVENING,  JAN.  14,  1881. 

ADMISSION,  $1.00  Seats  can  be  secured  without  ex- 
tra charge  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  at  Gray's  music  store, 
117  Post  Street. 


B 


USH  STREET  THEATRE. 


Charles  E.  Locke Proprietor 


THIS  WEEK  ONLY  ! 


ONLY    CHIMES     MATINEE,    THIS    SATURDAY 


CHIMES  OF  NORMANDY! 
CHIMES  OF  NORMANDY! 
CHIMES  OF  NORMANDY! 


MONDAY  EVENING,  JANUARY  10, 
Gilbert  &  Sullivan's 

PIRATES  OF  PENZANCE. 

PIRATES  OF  PENZANCE. 

PIRATES  OF  PENZANCE. 

PIRATES  OF  PENZANCE. 


S5T  Box  Sheet  now  open. 


STANDARD  THEATRE. 

Amorv  Sullivan Sole  Lessee  and  Manager 


UNUSUAL  ATTRACTION  ! 

COMEDY  AND  BURLESQUE  1 

THIRD  AND  LAST  WEEK  OF 

IXION    REjWHEELEDI 

Monday,  January  17,  and  every  evening  during  the  week, 

will  be  presented 

THE  FAVORITE  COMEDY,  IN  TWO  ACT'S, 

CHECKMATE  I 

To  be  followed  by 
TH     SUCCESS  OF  THE  SEASON, 

IXION    RE-WHEELED! 

With  its  WEALTH  OK  SCENERY, 

GORGEOUS   DRESSES,  and 
The  MOST  POWERFUL  CAST  EVER  PRESENTED. 

SATURDAY  MATINEE,  at  2  o'clock, 

CHECKMATE    AND     IXION. 

Monday,  January  24,  GRAND  PRODUCTION  of 
THE  GREAT  LONDON  SUCCESS, 

QUEEN'S    EVIDENCE  I. 


R  E  M OV A  L  - 

D.  HICKS   &    CO., 

Bookbinders  and  Blank  Book  Man- 
ufacturers, 

Corner  Montgomery  and  Commercial  Sts. 


JOHN  TAYLOR  &  CO. 

ri8  and  120  Market  Street,  and  15  and  17  California  Street, 

A  SSAYERS'    MATERIALS,   MINE 

-*i  '   and  Mill  Supplies,  also  Druggists'  Glassware. 


J.  M.  BUFFIJVGTON, 

MINING     SECRETARY 

309  California  Street,  between  Sansome  and  Battery,  second 

floor,  Over  j*F.tna  Insurance  Co.,  San  Francisco. 

Residence,  137  Silver  Street, 


HUNTINGTON,  HOPKINS  &  CO., 

Importers  of  Hardware,  Iron,  Steel,  and  Coal. 

Junction  Bush  and  Market  Streets,  San  Francisco. 
52  to  58  K  Street,  Sacramento. 


TABER,  BARKER  &  CO. 

IMPORTERS    AND     WHOLESALE 

■*■      GROCERS,  108  and  ito  California  St.,  San  Francisco 


C.  BEACH, 

BOOKSELLER    AND    STATIONER. 


SPECIAL  ATTENTION   PAID  TO  LADIES'  FINE 
STATIONERY  AND  VISITING  CARDS. 

107  Montgomery  Street,  opp.  Occidental  Hotel. 


ZEITSKA  INSTITUTE 

933   Post  Street. 


AJEXT   TERM  COMMENCES  JAN- 

■L  "      uary  5,      KINDERGARTEN    for  Children  from 
three  to  six  years. 

MADAME  B.  ZEITSKA,  Principal. 


NATHANIEL  GRAY.  C.  S.  WRIGHT.  J.  A.  CAMPBELL. 

N.  GRAY  &    CO., 


UNDERTAKERS, 

&41  Sacramento  Street. 


S.B.BOSWELL&CO 

STOCK   BROKERS, 

Removed  to  330  Montgomery  St.,  San  Frauclsco 


BUTTERICK'S 

PATTERNS-JAN.     STYLES. 

Send  Stamp  for  Catalogue.      AGENCY,  124  POST  ST., 
San  Francisco. 


FAMILIES 


LEAVING   THE    CITY. 

URNITURB,  TRUNKS,  PIANOS,  PICT- 
URES,  CARPETS  stored  and  taken  care  of.  Hav- 
ing no  rent  to  pay,  we  store  goods  low.  Advances  made. 
References,  dating  back  21  years,  given. 

H.  WINDEL  &  CO.,  310  Stockton  Street. 


F 


MUSIC    CHART 


With   the    face 
of  the  clock. 


A  New  and  Practical  sys- 
tem to  become  at  once  fa- 
miliar with  all  the  keys  used 
in  music,  in  their  systematic 
order.  No  student  of  vocal 
or  instrumental  music  ought 
to  be  without  it.  Orders 
rilled  promptly.  Charts,  with 
explanation,  25  cts.  Small 
Charts,  10  cents.  Sold  by 
all   music   dealers,    and    by 

MISS  M.  KNAPP, 
Inventor,  912   Sutter  Street, 
San  Francisco. 


[Patented.] 


Boston  and  California 

DRESS  JREFORM 

TJ/ORTH    UNDERGARMENTS 

(Specialty).  Children's  Corset-Waists.  Cashmere 
and  Merino  Union  Suits,  Shoulder-Braces,  Hygienic  Corsets 
(specialty),  Hose  and  Skirt  Supports,  Emancipation  Waists 
and  Suits,  Bridal  and  Wedding  Outfits  to  order,  Dressmak- 
ing, and  Patterns  Cut. 

MRS.    MARY    H.    OBER, 

SOLE  AGENT, 

SUCCESSOR  TO  MISS  A.  W.  BAKER, 
430  Slitter  Street. 


NOTICE. 


Owing  to  the  heavy  taxation  now  Imposed 
upon  Savings  Banks  for  city  and  county,  State 
and  Federal  purposes,  and  owing  to  the  pres- 
ent low  rate  of  interest  and  the  difliculty  of 
making  safe  loans,  the  FRANCO- AMERICAN 
SAYINGS  BANK  will  close  business.  Arrange- 
ments have  been  made  to  pay  Depositors  at 
once.  THEY  ARE  REQUESTED  TO  CAM-  FOR 
TnEIR  MONEY,  WITH  DIVIDENDS,  without 
delay.    Interest  ceases  from  this  date. 

January  1,  1881.  A.  COMPTE  Jr.,  Manager. 

L.   Brand,  Secretary. 


T^IVIDEND    NOTICE.— THE    CALI- 

-*-^  FORNIA  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY, 
Northwest  corner  Powell  and  Eddy  Streets.  The  Board  of 
Directors  have  declared  a  dividend  to  Depositors  at  the  rate 
of  five  and  two-fifths  (5  2-5)  per  cent,  per  annum  on  Term 
Deposits,  and  four  and  one-half  C+H)  Per  cent,  per  annum 
on  Ordinary  Deposits,  free  from  Federal  Tax,  for  the  half 
year  ending  December  31,  1880,  and  payable  on  and  after 
January  15,  1881.  -    VERNON   CAMPBELL, 

Secretary. 


T^IVIDEND    NOTICE.— OFFICE    OF 

^—"^  the  Standard  Consolidated  Mining  Company,  San 
Francisco,  December  31,  1880. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  above-named  Company,  held  this  day, 
dividend  No.  24,  of  Seventy-five  Cents (75C.)per  share  was 
declared,  payable  on  Wednesday,  January  12th,  1881,  at 
the  office  in  this  city,  or  at  the  Agency  of  the  Nevada  Bank 
of  San  Francisco  in  New  York. 

WM.  WILLIS,  Secretary. 
Office— Room   No.    29,   Nevada  Block,    No.   309   Mont- 
gomery Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


jyVIDEND    NOTICE.— OFFICE    OF 

"^"^  the  Silver  King  Mining  Company,  San  Francisco, 
January  5,  1881. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  above-named  Company  held  this  day,  a  Dividend 
(No.  13)  of  Twenty-five  Cents  (25c.)  per  share  was  declared, 
payable  on  Saturday,  January  15,  1881,  at  the  office 
of  the  Company,  Room  19,  328  Montgomery  Street,  San 
Francisco,  California.  Transfer  books  will  be  closed  on  Jan- 
uary s,  1881.  JOSEPH  NASH,  Secretary. 


jyVIDEND    NOTICE.— THE    GER- 

•*-^  'man  Savings  and  Loan  Society.  For  the  half  year 
ending  thU  date,  the  Board  of  Directors  of  THE  GER- 
MAN SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY  has  declared 
a  dividend  on  Term  Deposits  at  the  rate  of  five  and  two- 
fifths  (5  2-5)  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  on  Ordinary  Deposits 
at  the  rate  of  four  and  one-half  (4^)  per  cent,  per  annum, 
free  from  Federal  Taxes,  and  payable  on  and  after  the  10th 
day  of  January,  1881.     By  order, 

GEORGE   LETTE,  Secretary. 
San  Francisco,  December  31,  1880. 


r\IVIDEND  NOTICE.— SAN  FRAN- 

•*-*     CISCO    SAVING   UNION,  532   California  Street, 

corner  Webb.  For  the  half  year  ending  with  31st  Decem- 
ber, 1880,  a  dividend  has  been  declared  at  the  rate  of  five 
and  two-fifths  of  one  per  cent  (5  2-5%)  per  annum  on  Term 
Deposits,  and  four  and  one-half  per  cent.  (4%%)  per  annum 
on  Ordinary  Deposits,  free  of  Federal  Tax,  payable  on  and 
after  Monday.  17th  January,  1881. 

LOVELL  WHITE,  Cashier. 


S 


ANTA  CLARA  PETROLEUM  COM- 

pany.  Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San 
Francisco,  California.  Location  of  works,  Santa  Clara  and 
Santa  Cruz  Counties,  California. 

Notice. — There  are  delinquent  upon  the  following  de- 
scribed stock  on  account  of  Assessment  (No.  3)  levied  on 
the  twenty-third  day  of  November,  1880,  the  several  amounts 
set  opposite  the  names  of  the  respective  shareholders,  as 
follows : 

Names.  No.  Cert.       No.  Shares.  Amount. 

L.  D.  Fisk,  Trustee 46  2,745  $24,705  00 

Charles  Hadsell 32  5  45  00 

And  in  accordance  with  law,  and  an  order  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  made  on  the  twenty-third  day  of  November,  1880, 
so  many  shares  of  each  parcel  of  such  stock  as  may  be  nec- 
essary, will  be  sold  at  public  auction,  at  the  office  of  said 
Company,  No,  402  Montgomery  Street,  Room  n,  San 
Francisco,  California,  on  Friday,  the  fourth  day  of  February, 
1881,  to  pay  said  delinquent  assessment  thereon,  together 
with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of  sale. 

L.  D.  FISK,  Secretary. 

Office.— Room  n,  No.  402  Montgomery  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco, California. 
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THE  DEVIL  IN  THE  JUNGLE. 


A  Mystery  of  Ceylon. 


I  am  no  believer  in  the  supernatural,  and  in  the  face  of 
the  apparently  inexplicable  circumstances  which  I  am  about 
to  relate,  am  persuaded  that  they  could  be  accounted  for  in 
some  way,  though  whether  scientifically  or  by  what  other 
means  I  must  confess  myself  at  a  loss  to  determine. 

I  had  certainly  never  expected  to  meet  with  anything  ap- 
proaching a  ghost  or  a  "  mystery  "  in  Ceylon.  One  generally 
associates  the  supernatural  with  ancient  habitations— ances- 
tral mansions,  deserted  chambers  in  baronial  halls — peculiar 
to  the  "old  country"  or  the  continent.  The  cold,  dark 
nights  of  the  Christmas  season,  or  the  waning  twilight  of  a 
mfdsummer's  eve,  are  more  suggestive  of  ghostly  appear- 
ances and  weird  sounds  than  the  blazing  sun  of  the  tropics, 
and  the  warmth  and  verdure  which  lend  a  cheerful  bright- 
ness to  life  in  the  east.  But  I  suppose  all  countries  and 
climes  are  alike  liable  to  be  surrounded  with  that  indefinable 
air  of  mystery  which  seems  to  have  had  its  existence  from 
time  immemorial,  and  its  ascendancy  to  a  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent over  all  natures.  Few  places  but  have  their  legends  and 
stories  attached  to  them,  and  Ceylon  is  no  exception  to  the 
rule. 

In  the  following  account  I  wish  to  state  that  every  circum- 
stance related  is  strictly  true.  The  occurrences  to  which  I 
allude  took  place  on  the  night  of  the  28th  of  August,  1S76. 
It  may  be  as  well  to  state  briefly,  first  of  all,  a  few  prelimi- 
naries which  bear  upon  the  matter.  We  were  residing  on 
one  of  my  husband's  estates  in  the  outlying  district  of  Ouvah, 
some  thirty  miles  distant  from  the  little  up-country  town  of 
Badulla.  On  an  adjoining  property  we  had  long  contem- 
plated erecting  a  bungalow  more  suited  to  our  requirements 
than  was  the  little  abode  we  then  occupied,  which  was  very 
small  and  homely.  In  the  beginning  of  1876  we  designed 
the  plan,  and  made  arrangements  for  the  commencement  of 
the  building.  But  a  drawback  existed  to  the  speedy  comple- 
tion of  the  work  in  the  fact  that  the  indolence  of  the  native 
is  so  great  that,  without  constant  supervision,  he  is  not  to  be 
depended  upon,  and  my  husband  soon  found  that  his  masons 
and  carpenters  were  no  exception  to  the  general  rule,  and 
that  his  occasional  visits  did  little  to  expedite  the  progress  of 
the  bungalow. 

After  some  persuasion  I  was  induced  to  leave  "  Mausa- 
Kellie"  and  remove  into  the  new  bungalow  on  "  Allagalla  " 
estate,  in  order  that  we  might  be  on  the  spot,  and  so  hasten 
its  completion.  Had  I  not  felt  tolerably  secure  in  the  pros- 
pect of  an  uninterrupted  continuance  of  fine  weather,  I 
should  have  quitted  my  quarters  at  "  Mausa-Kellie"  more 
reluctantly  than  I  did,  for  they  were  at  least  comfortable  ; 
and  in  going  to  our  new  residence  we  had  to  be  fully  pre- 
pared for  "  roughing"  things  in  a  way  I,  at  least,  had  never 
done  before. 

I  had  not  previously  visited  the  site  of  our  new  building, 
and  certainly  felt  somewhat  staggered  at  the  appearance 
things  presented  on  my  arrival  there.  I  had  sent  over  a  suf- 
ficiency of  furniture  and  household  necessaries  for  our  re- 
quirements, and  my  husband  had  spent  the  day  in  making 
the  best  arrangements  he  could  for  our  comfort.  That  part 
of  the  estate  on  which  the  bungalow  was  built  being  a  new 
clearing,  and  some  of  it  only  just  burned  oft,  the  immediate 
surroundings  were  not  very  attractive  Dense  jungle  crown- 
ing some  of  the  ranges,  tufts  of  scrub  and  forest  dotting  here 
and  there  on  others,  and  the  gradual  slope  of  the  valleys  be- 
tween each  range  toward  the  wide  expanse  of  low  country  a 
few  miles  further  below — all  combined  to  form  a  prospect  as 
wild  as  any  I  had  ever  beheld. 

At  the  bungalow  there  was  a  confused  litter  of  bricks,  sawn 
timber,  heaps  of  lime,  pools  of  mortar,  stones,  tools,  ma- 
sons, carpenters,  and  coolies,  a  conglomeration  of  various 
implements  and  races,  Malays,  Tamils,  and  Singhalese  of 
ever>'  stamp  and  caste  being  congregated  together  in  almost 
equal  numbers.  From  behind  this  motley  assemblage  a 
heavily-bearded  visage  was  soon  distinguishable,  and  a  famil- 
iar figure  emerged,  its  burliness  scarcely  diminished  by  a 
suit  of  white  jungle  clothes,  and  the  light  of  amusement  in- 
clined to  beam  out  of  the  dark,  kindly  eyes  as  they  rested  on 
mine,  and  descried  the  consternation  and  disgust  which  must 
have  been  very  vividly  pictured  in  them.  When,  at  length, 
after  dismounting,  I  managed,  with  my  husband's  assistance, 
to  surmount  the  various  obstacles  in  the  way  and  reach  the 
bungalow,  I  was  even  more  dismayed,  for,  although  he  had 
prepared  me  for  finding  things  in  an  incomplete  and  disor- 
dered condition,  my  imagination  had  scarcely  realized  the 
veritable  chaos  which  the  scene  before  me  presented. 

The  building  was,  or  rather  promised  to  be,  a  fine  large 
bungalow,  containing  several  lofty  rooms,  a  spacious  smok- 
ing hall,  and  broad  verandas.  But  the  plan  was  only  just 
marked  out  by  stone  pillars  and  partially  built  walls — even 
the  roof  was  not  shingled  all  over,  and  through  the  open 
rafters  here  and  there  the  sun  blazed  fiercely  in.  The  only 
room  which  was  really  in  a  habitable  state  was  the  office, 
and  that  could  just  boast  of  four  walls.  Theroom  was,  how- 
ever, sufficiently  large  to  admit  of  our  using  it  as  a  sleeping 
apartment.  We  migrated  into  the  various  rooms  by  turns 
with  our  dressing  paraphernalia,  and  a  few  articles  of  dining- 
room  furniture  indispensable  to  our  needs  were  placed  day 
by  day  wherever  we  found  it  most  convenient  to  sit  down  to 
our  meals. 

I  found  "  Allagalla ):  a  most  lonely  abode;  it  was  so  far 
from  any  other  bungalow  that  we  rarely  saw  visitors.  But 
although  I  was  much  alone,  I  had  plenty  of  resources  for 
occupation  and  amusement  in  my  work  and  writing,  drawing 
and  books,  though  I  often  longed  for  my  piano,  which,  of 
course,  had  been  left  with  our  other  goods  at  "  Mausa-Kellie." 
But,  on  the  whole,  night  was  the  only  time  when  I  really  did 
feel  the  loneliness  and  solitude  almost  more  than  oppressive. 
Even  when  my  husband  was  at  home  the  weird  aspect  of  the 
surroundings  had  always  an  unpleasant  effect  on  my  nerves, 
and  it  was  sometimes  with  an  unaccountable  sort  of  shiver 
that  I  rose  from  my  comfortable  rattan  reclining-chair  in  the 
veranda  to  retire  for  the  night,  when  he  had  fallen  asleep  in 
the  opposite  long  arm-chair. 

To  stand  on  the  leveled  space  in  front  of  the  bungalow 
on  a  bright  moonlight  night,  and  gaze  around,  gave  me  a 
shuddering  sensation  of' something  "uncanny"  about  the 
place.    The  black,  overhanging  rocks  above — the  "devil's 


rocks,"  as  they  were  called — looked  blacker  in  the  shades  of 
night ;  the  charred  trunks  of  felled  trees  in  the  clearing 
stood  out  in  huge  shapeless  bodies  here  and  there,  the  few 
remaining  branches  on  them  projecting  like  phantom  hands 
and  glinting  in  the  fitful  moonlight ;  the  chasms — and  there 
were  many — had  the  appearance  of  unfathomable  depths  ; 
and  the  sharp  outline  of  the  rugged  hills  against  the  sky 
made  them  resemble  impending  masses  in  close  proximity, 
ready  to  close  upon  and  overwhelm  everything  within  their 
range  beneath  their  stupendous  weight. 

Before  we  took  up  our  residence  on  "Allagalla"  there 
had  been  floating  rumors  among  the  natives  that  z.pezazi — 
or  in  plain  English,  a  devil — haunted  its  vicinity  ;  rumors 
which,  of  course,  my  husband  regarded  with  supreme  con- 
tempt, ridiculing  all  the  stories  which  came  to  his  ears.  Still, 
the  apprehension  exhibited  by  the  natives  was  genuine 
enough,  and  we  had  more  than  one  instance  in  which  fear 
so  completely  overcame  them  that  they  succumbed  to  its 
effects.  One  case,  which  fell  immediately  under  my  notice, 
was  that  of  a  Singhalese  lad  about  seventeen  years  of  age, 
employed  as  a  servant  by  the  conductor,  who  became,  as  the 
natives  describe  it,  "  Pezazi  poodichidi,"  or,  as  we  should  ex- 
press it,  "possessed  of  the  devil,"  and  gave  himself  up  for 
lost.  He  had  for  some  days  refused  to  work,  and  hung 
about  in  a  state  of  abject  terror,  which  increased  on  the  ap- 
proach of  night.  Soon  he  betook  himself  to  his  bed,  where 
he  lay  in  a  state  of  partial  coma,  trembling  and  quaking  in 
every  limb,  and  refusing  all  offers  of  food  or  medicine.  Un- 
fortunately, no  professional  help  was  at  hand.  Persuasion 
failing,  threats,  and  even  force,  were  resorted  to,  but  without 
effect  ;  nothing  would  rouse  him,  and  all  that  could  be  gath- 
ered from  his  miserable  articulations  was  a  kind  of  incoher- 
ent entreaty  to  be  left  to  his  fate  ;  it  was  useless  to  make  any 
effort  to  rescue  him  from  the  grasp  of  the  fiend  who  held 
him  as  his  victim.  On  the  morning  of  the  third  day  the  un- 
fortunate creature  was  dead,  and  laid  in  his  grave  before  the 
sun  went  down. 

This  circumstance  impressed  me  very  unpleasantly,  and 
although  I  scouted  the  idea  of  there  being  anything  to  jus- 
tify such  apprehensions  as  led  to  the  death  of  the  wretched 
boy,  I  could  not  but  wish  that  these  notions  were  less  preva- 
lent among  the  natives,  as  it  became  quite  disagreeable  hav- 
ing the  servants  and  coolies  in  a  state  of  continual  trepida- 
tion, and  circulating  the  most  improbable  stories  among 
themselves  and  their  neighbors.  I  observed,  however,  that 
those  natives  who  professed  Christianity  exhibited  no  symp- 
toms of.  fear,  neither  were  they  so  credulous  as  the  Bud- 
dhists. 

The  night  on  which  the  circumstances  I  am  about  to  de- 
scribe took  place,  we  had  retired  early,  as  was  our  usual  cus- 
tom. The  sen-ants  slept  in  buildings  outside,  at  the  back  of 
the  bungalow,  and,  as  it  so  happened,  the  overseer  and  his 
family  also,  the  small  bungalow  in  which  he  had  formerly 
lived  having  been  recently  destroyed  by  fire. 

My  husband  was  never  a  sound  sleeper,  and  the  least 
noise  soon  roused  him.  I,  on  the  contrary,  enjoyed  my  re- 
pose, particularly  the  transition  state  between  slumber  and 
wakefulness,  when,  knowing  that  we  are  in  dreamland,  we 
still  wish  to  prolong  the  duration  of  that  kind  of  blissful 
feeling  of  semi-consciousness,  and  avert  for  a  while  the 
awakening  to  the  stern  realities  and  commonplaces  of  every- 
day life.  Thus,  wrapped  in  dreams,  I  lay,  tranquilly  sleep- 
ing, but  gradually  roused  to  a  perception  that  discordant 
sounds  disturbed  the  serenity  of  my  slumber.  Loath  to  stir, 
I  still  dozed  on,  the  sounds,  however,  becoming,  as  it  seemed, 
more  determined  to  make  themselves  heard  ;  and  I  awoke 
to  the  consciousness  that  they  proceeded  from  a  belt  of  ad- 
jacent jungle,  and  resembled  the  noise  that  would  be  pro- 
duced by  some  person  felling  timber. 

Shutting  my  ears  to  the  disturbance,  I  made  no  sign,  until 
with  an  expression  of  impatience  my  husband  suddenly 
started  up,  when  I  laid  a  detaining  grasp  upon  his  arm,  mur- 
muring that  there  was  no  need  to  think  of  rising  at  present 
— it  must  be  quite  early,  and  the  kitchen  coolie  was  doubtless 
cutting  firewood  in  good  time.  He  responded  in  a  tone  of 
slight  contempt,  that  no  one  could  be  cutting  firewood  at 
that  hour,  and  the  sounds  were  more  suggestive  of  felling 
trees  ;  and  he  then  inquired  how  long  I  had  been  listening 
to  them.  Now  thoroughly  aroused,  I  replied  that  I  had 
heard  the  sounds  for  some  time,  at  first  confusing  them  with 
my  dreams,  but  soon  sufficiently  awakening  to  the  fact  that 
they  were  no  mere  phantoms  of  my  imagination,  but  a  re- 
ality. During  our  conversation  the  noises  became  more  dis- 
tinct and  loud  ;  blow  after  blow  resounded,  as  of  the  ax 
descending  upon  the  tree,  followed  by  the  crash  of  the  fall- 
ing timber.  Renewed  blows  announced  the  repetition  of 
the  operations  on  another  tree,  and  continued  till  several 
were  devastated.  Exclaiming  wrathfully  that  he  would 
"  stand  this  sort  of  thing  no  longer,"  my  husband  pushed 
aside  the  matting  overhanging  the  doorway,  and  going  to  the 
back  veranda,  shouted  for  the  overseer.  I  remained  within, 
listening  in  mute  astonishment  to  what  was  passing.  It  ap- 
peared that  both  overseer  and  servants  were  all  awake,  and 
I  could  hear  the  wailing  of  a  child,  followed  by  the  sound  of 
a  woman's  frightened  weeping  from  one  of  the  buildings  out- 
side. My  husband  demanded  what  the  overseer  meant  by 
allowing  such  a  disturbance  at  that  hour — why  did  he  not 
put  an  immediate  stop  to.it?  The  overseers  reply  was 
given  without  hesitation,  deferentially  enough,  but  with  no 
attempt  at  evading  the  question.  His  English  was  not  ele- 
gant, but  at  least  explicit.  "  I  should  be  very  glad  to  stop 
it,  sir,  if  I  could,  but  I  can't.  It's  no  one  at  woi-k,  sir — it's 
the  devil." 

I  confess  that  my  nerves  were  not  proof  against  this  start- 
ling announcement.  I  sought  companionship.  Throwing 
on  my  dressing-gown  I  quickly  proceeded  to  the  veranda, 
looking  at  the  clock  as  I  passed.  The  hands  pointed  at 
2:  55  A.  m.  Sufficiently  convinced  that  there  was  something 
very  extraordinary  going  on,  I  joined  my  husband  on  the 
veranda.  The  overseer  and  several  of  the  other  servants 
were  standing  outside.  All  this  time  there  had  been  no  ces- 
sation of  the  sounds.  The  regular  blows  of  the  ax,  and 
the  crash  of  the  falling  trees,  went  on  without  intermission. 
For  the  moment,  as  the  overseer  ceased  speaking,  my  hus- 
band's astonishment  almost  took  away  his  breath.  This 
was  succeeded,  as  he  has  since  admitted,  by  a  cold  chill, 
which  crept  imperceptibly  over  him  as  he  stood  there,  and 
seemed  to  paralyze  his  powers  of  articulation.  Hastily  ral- 
lying himself,  with  rising  anger,  he  said  : 


"  Overseer,  do  you  take  me  for  a  fool,  or  am  I  to  consider 
you  one,  to  believe  in  such  a  humbug  as  this  ?  I  looked 
upon  you  as  a  man  of  some  sense,  but  you  appear  to  be  as 
foolish  as  the  coolies.  You  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  the 
devil  doesn't  play  practical  jokes  like  these,  and  that  no  such 
person  as  the  devil  is  allowed  to  go  about,  as  these  ignorant 
people  describe.  That  is  simply  a  tissue  of  humbugging  su- 
perstition." 

The  overseer  shook  his  head.  "  He  was  very  sorry  to  lose 
his  master's  good  opinion  ;  he  had  no  wish  to  believe  in  the 
devil ;  he  did  not  believe  in  the  devil  ;  at  the  same  time  he 
could  not  account  for  the  sounds.  No  person  dared  to  be  in 
the  jungle  at  this  hour,  in  such  darkness,  therefore  no  human 
being  could  make  them  ;  therefore,  the  devil  must  !" 

Exasperated  beyond  control,  my  husband  called  for  his 
gun,  and  shouting  that  he  was  going  to  fire,  discharged  both 
barrels  in  the  direction  whence  the  sounds  proceeded — the 
strip  of  jungle  almost  adjoining  the  bungalow.  The  sounds 
became  fainter  ;  suddenly  stopped.  Congratulating  himself 
upon  having  "  settled  "  the  devil,  for  the  present  at  any  rate, 
he  reloaded  his  gun,  and  sending  the  servants  to  their  rooms 
we  returned  to  our  own,  to  compose  ourselves  to  slumber 
again  if  possible  ;  but  I  am  fain  to  confess  that  my  appre- 
hensions were  quickened  and  my  nerves  by  this  time  un- 
strung. Anything  tangible  one  might  grapple  with  and  sur- 
mount, but  this  mysterious  intruder  baffled  and  filled  one 
with  undefinable  dread — of  what,  it  was  impossible  to  con- 
jecture. 

Some  time  elapsed,  it  may  have  been  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
and  my  quakings  having  somewhat  subsided,  I  was  dropping 
off  into  a  restless  doze,  when  suddenly  a  whole  battery  of 
blows  resounded  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  succeeded  by 
thundering  crashes  in  quick  succession.  Then  came  a  vio- 
lent rush  of  wind,  followed  by  a  volley  of  what  seemed  to  be 
missiles,  in  the  shape  of  stones,  sand,  and  other  loose  ma- 
terials hurled  down  upon  the  roof  of  the  outside  buildings 
with  the  noise  of  a  hurricane.  The  sudden  alarm  almost 
deprived  me  of  my  self-possession,  and  my  husband  could 
scarcely  repress  his  indignation,  so  firmly  did  the  conviction 
rest  in  his  mind  that  human  agency  was  at  work.  After  this 
we  heard  no  more,  the  fiend  having  apparently  exhausted  his 
displeasure.  Daylight  came  at  last,  and  with  it  my  nerves 
recovered  their  wonted  equilibrium. 

Directly  after  the  matutinal  cup  of  coffee,  my  husband 
went  out,  traversed  every  part  of  the  small  belt  of  jungle  ad- 
jacent, and  came  back  thoroughly  disappointed  and  non- 
plussed with  the  result  of  his  investigations.  Not  a  trace 
of  a  tree  having  been  touched  was  perceptible,  nor  was  there- 
a  vestige  of  any  substance  whatever  on  the  roof  of  the  build- 
ings in  the  compound. 

No  satisfactory  solution  of  the  mysterious  noises  we  heard 
has  ever  been  offered,  and  we  can  arrive  at  no  conclusion. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  they  may  have  been  produced  by 
an  echo.  The  strip"of  jungle  ascended  the  hill,  on  the  other 
side  of  which  was  a  deep  valley.  On  the  opposite  side  of 
this  valley  rose  another  range  of  hills,  covered  with  a  tract 
of  heavy  jungle.  This  was  valuable,  as  the  district  did  not 
abound  in  very  extensive  forest,  and  timber  was  in  request. 
It  is  possible  that  the  sound  of  felling  in  this  jungle  might 
be  echoed  by  the  opposite  hill,  but  even  then  other  circum- 
stances combined  to  stultify  this  supposition ;  the  echo  would 
be  heard  on  the  hill  where  the  sounds  were  made,  not  on 
that  which  produced  it.  No  felling  was  going  on  there  at 
that  time,  and  had  any  one  attempted  to  fell  and  carry  off 
timber  by  stealth,  the  act  must  have  been  detected.  Through- 
out the  entire  jungle  did  my  husband  subsequently  extend 
his  investigations  without  discovering  a  sign  of  human  be- 
ings having  been  engaged  in  any  such  operation.  And  then 
who  would,  who  could,  go  into  the  depths  of  a  Ceylon  jungle 
at  dead  of  night  without  even  a  streak  of  moonlight  to  .di- 
rect their  steps,  for  any  purpose  whatsoever  ?  Most  natives 
are  timorous  of  even  walking  on  the  high  road  in  darkness. 
Lights  would  have  been  of  little  use,  and  moreover  would 
have  been  likely  to  lead  to  the  discovery  of  their  wherea- 
bouts. But  the  main  fact  remained  to  overthrow  all  the  pos- 
sible explanations  we  could  devise — no  felling  of  trees  had 
taken  place  in  any  part  of  the  jungle. 

Time  passed  on.  I  was  not  so  brave  as  formerly  about  be- 
ing left  alone  at  night,  and  that  day  week  my  husband  had 
occasion  to  attend  a  committee  meeting,  and  could  not  re- 
turn home  till  the  following  morning.  I  might  have  accom- 
panied him  had  I  felt  equal  to  the  ride,  but  my  nerves  were 
in  so  shaken  a  state  that  I  could  not  sit  my  horse,  and  had 
to  give  up  the  attempt,  and  remain  at  home.  As  night  ad- 
vanced, my  fears  redoubled.  Dinner  over,  I  kept  the  serv- 
ants about  the  bungalow  as  long  as  I  could,  but  at  length 
they  had  finished  all  I  could  find  for  them  to  do,  and,  not 
wishing  to  display  any  feelings  of  nervousness,  I  was  obliged 
to  dismiss  them.  I  could,  however,  hear  them  in  conversa- 
tion outside  over  their  rice,  and  summoned  up  courage  to  re- 
tire for  the  night.  Just  before  "turning  in,"  an  impulse  led 
me  to  push  aside  the  curtain  over  the  doorway,  and  gaze 
upon  the  solitude  around.  The  tall  pillars  and  bare  scaffold- 
ing, half-built  walls  and  dark  corners  looked  weird  and  deso- 
late enough;  and  with  a  feeling  of  insecurity  I  dropped  the 
curtain  and  extinguished  my  lamp.  The  convivial  domestics 
outside  had  by  this  time  ceased  their  chattering;  all  was 
still,  when  upon  my  startled  ears  fell  the  unwelcome  but  fa- 
miliar sound  of  heavy  blows — an  ax  falling  upon  a  tree  ! 
Horrified  and  unnerved,  and  dreading  that  the  events  of  the 
previous  week  were  about  to  be  re-enacted,  to  what  extent  I 
could  form  no  limit  or  conception,  I  hastily  sought  my  pil- 
low, bathed  in  a  cold  perspiration. 

It  will  be  forever  impressed  upon  my  memory  that  the 
felling  of  trees  in  the  jungle  at  dead  of  night  was  no  con- 
jured-up  fancy  of  a  disordered  imagination.  Though  to  what 
cause  the  sounds  were  attributable  must,  I  fear,  remain  an 
inexplicable  mystery,  or  be  put  down,  as  by  the  natives,  to 
the  evil  machinations  of  a  veritable  "devil." — Mrs.  E.  H. 
Edwards. 


A  ballet  girl,  writing  to  London  Tri/Z/i,  says  that  she  is 
aware  that  actresses  never  get  beyond  the  outskirts  of  fash- 
ionable society,  and  that  if  they  are  invited  to  parties  and 
balls  it  is  only  that  they  may  be  stared  at  and  make  a  repu- 
tation for  eccentricity  for  their  hostesses.  But  she  adds  that 
actresses  can  from  the  stage  see  into  theatre  boxes  when  the 
audience  can  not,  and  that  the  ladies  and  their  "  spoons " 
frequently  conduct  themselves  in  a  very  remarkable  manner. 


THE        ARGONAUT 
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Overland  Ticket  Office,  Oakland  Ferry,  foot  of  Market  St. 

QOMMENCING    WEDNESDAY, 

December  15,  1880,  and  until  further  notice. 
TRAINS  AND  BOATS  will  leave  SAN  FRANCISCO: 

7~i q  A.M.,  Daily, Local Passenger  Train 
'^J  via   Oakland   and    Benicia   to    "Sacramento." 

Connect?  at  Vallejo  Junction  for  Napa  (Stages  for  Sonoma), 
St.  Helena  (White  Sulphur  Springs),  and  Calktoga  (Stages 
for  the  Geysers).  Connects  also  at  Port  Costa  for  Martinez, 
Antioch.  and  "Byron." 

Sunday  Excursion  Tickets,  at  Reduced  Rates,  to 
San  Pablo,  Vallejo,  Benicia,  and  Martinez. 

O    00  -A-M->  Daily,  Local  Passenger  Train 

via  Oakland,  Niles,  Livermore,  and  Stockton, 
arriving  at  Sacramento  at  1.50  p.  M.,  and  connecting  with 
Atlantic  Express.  Connects  at  Niles  with  train  arriving  at 
San  Jose  at  11.00  a.  m.,  and  at  Gait  with  train  for  lone. 

q    jqA.M.,  Daily,  Atlantic  Express  via 

/  '<J  Oakland  and  Benicia  for  Sacramento,  Colfax, 

Reno  (Virginia  City),  Eattle  Mountain  (Austin),  Palisade 
(Eureka),  Ogden,  Omaha,  and  East.  Connects  at  Davis  for 
Woodland,  and  at  Woodland,  Sundays  excepted,  for  Will- 
iams and  Willows.  Connects  at  Sacramento  with  the 
Oregon  Express  for  Marysville,  Chico,  Red  Bluff,  and  Red- 
ding (Stages  for  Portland,  Oregon). 

TO  OO  ^'   ^">   ^at'fyt  Local  Passenger 

Train  via  Oakland  to  Haywards  and  Niles. 

J   QQ  P.M.,  Daily,  Local  Passenger  Train 

+J  *  via  Oakland  and  Niles,  arriving  at  San  Jo&e  at 

5.20  P.  M. 

Jqq  P.M.,  Daily,  Local  Passenger  Trai?i 
*  via  Oakland  for  Martinez  and  Antioch. 

/I   OO  P'  M-,  Daily,  Arizona  Express  via 

Tn"  Oakland  and  Martinez  for  Lathrop  (Stockton 

and  Gait),  Merced,  Madera  (Y°sem»te  and  Big  Trees),  Vi- 
salia,  Sumner,  Mojave,  Newhall  (San  Buenaventura  and 
Santa  Barbara),  Los  Angeles,  "  Santa  Monica,"  Wilming- 
ton, Santa  Ana  (San  Diego),  Colton,  and  Yuma  (Colorado 
River  Steamers),  connecting  direct  with  daily  trains  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad  of  Arizona  for  Maricopa  (stages 
for  Phoenix  and  Prescott),  Casa  Grande  (stages  for  Florence), 
Tucson,  Benson  (stages  for  Tombstone),  Lordsburg  (stages 
for  Silver  City),  and  Deming,  1,208  miles  from  San  Fran- 
cisco (stages  for  New  Mexico).  Sleeping  cars  between 
Oakland,  Los  Angeles,  Yuma,  and  Benson. 

Connects,  Sundays  excepted,  at  Vallejo  Junction  for  Napa, 
St.  Helena,  and  Calistoga. 


yj  f\r\  P.  M.,  Sundays  Excepted,    Sacra- 

tf-'UKJ  raeiUo  Steamer  (from  Market  Street  Wharf) 
for  Benicia  and  Landings  on  the  Sacramento  River. 

a    OQ  P-   M.,    Sundays    Excepted,   Local 

TT*  *%J  Passenger  Train,  via  Oakland  and  Eenicia,  for 

"Sacramento."  Connects  at  Davis  with  Local  Train  for 
Woodland  and  Knight's  Landing,  and  at  Sacramento  with 
the  "Virginia  Express"  for  Reno,  Carson,  and  Virginia. 
Sleeping  cars  Oakland  to  Carson. 

/§    OQP-  M. ,  Daily,  Local  Passenger  Train 

T~*%J  via  Oakland  for  Haywards,  Niles,  and  Livermore. 

Public  conveyance  for  Mills  Seminary  connects  at  Sem- 
inar)- Park  Station  with  all  trains,  Sundays  Excepted. 

5qq  P.  M.,  Daily,  Through  Third  Class 
*  Train  via  Oakland,  Martinez,  and  Lathrop  for 

Los  Angeles  and  points  in  Arizona. 

5qq  P.  M.,  Daily,  Overland  Emigrant 
•  *-/L/     Train  via  Oakland,  Benicia,  and  Sacramento 
for  Ogden,  Omaha,  and  East. 

Connections  for  "Vallejo"  made  at  Vallejo  Junction  from 
trains  leaving  San  Francisco  7.30  A.  M.,  9.30  A.  M.,  3.00  P. 
m.,  4.00  p.  m.,  and  4.30  p.  M. 

FERRIES   AND    LOCAL  TRAINS. 

FROM   SAN    FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 
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b — Sundays  Excepted. 

*  Alameda  passengers  change  cars  at  Oakland 

THE   CREEK  ROUTE. 

Time  from  San  Francisco — Daily — 9.15  and  11.15  a.  m. 

1. 15 — 3.15  and  5.15  p.  m.    Daily  Except  Sundays— 7.15 

A.   M. 

From  Oakland—  Daily — S.isand  10.15  a.  m.     12.15 — 2-I5 
and  4.15  p.  m.     Daily  Except  Sundays — 6.15  a.  m. 

The  Oakland  (Long)  Wharf  will  hereafter  be  open  to  pas- 
sage of  teams,  etc;  also,  of  live  stock  (only  when  properly 
haltered  and  led).  The  Creek  Route  rales  will  be  applica- 
ble to  tine. 

"Official  Schedule  Time"  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co., 
Jewelers,  101  and  103  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F. 
A.  N.  TOWNE,  T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

General  Sup't,  Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Ag't 


;-g>  RAiL.HQAD.1?; 
BROAD    GAUGE. 


WINTER  ARRANGEMENT. 
Commencing  Wednesday,  Nov.  3,  1880,  and  until  fur- 
ther notice. 

Passenger  trains  will  leave  San  Francisco,  from  Passenger 
Depot  on  Townsend  Street,  between  Third  and  Fourth 
Streets,  as  follows : 

Q  nrx  A.  M.  DAILY  for  San  Jose  and  Way  Stations. 
°-J u  Returning,  arrives  S.  F.  3.37  P.  M. 

ft^Stages  for  Pescadero  (via  San  Mateo  and  Redwood) 
connect  with  this  train  only. 

m  An  A-  M-  DAILY  (Monterey  and  Soledad  Through 
JU.^U  Train)  for  San  Jose,  Gilroy  (Hollister  and  Tres 
Pinos),  Pajaro,  Castroville,  Monterey,  Salinas,  Soledad,  and 
Way  Stations.     Returning,  arrives  S.  F.  6.02  P.  M. 

itSTAt  Pajaro,  the  Santa  Cruz  R.  R.  connects  with  this 
train  for  Aptos,  Soquel,  and  Santa  Cruz.  £3T  Stage  con- 
nections made  with  this  train.  (Pescadero  stages  via  San 
Mateo  and  Redwood  excepted.) 

_  __  P.  M.  DAILY,  Sundays  excepted,  "Monterey 
J '3  Through  Express,"  for  San  Jose,  Gilroy,  Pajaro, 
Monterey,  and  principal  Way  Stations.  Returning,  arrives 
S.  F.  10.02  A.  M. 

.  ~  C  P.  M.  DAILY,  for  San  Jose  and  Way  Stations. 
y-'     J   Returning,  arrives  S.  F.  9.10  A.  M. 
6   OH  P-    M'    DAILY   for   Menlo    Park   and  Way   Sta- 
V'jU  tions.     Returning,  arrives  S.  F.  6.40  A.  M. 


SPECIAL   RATES  TO  MONTEREY, 
Aptos,  Soquel,  and  Santa  Cruz. 
SINGLE  TRIP  TICKETS,  to  any  of  above  points. $3  50 
EXCURSION    TICKETS    (ROUND    TRIP),     to 
any  of  above  points,  sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sunday 
mornings,  good  for  return  until  following  Monday 

inclusive $5  00 

Also,  EXCURSION  TICKETS  to  San  Jose  and  inter- 
mediate points,  sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sunday  mornings, 
good  for  return  until  following  Monday  inclusive. 

Ticket   Offices — Passenger  Depot,   Townsend   Street, 
and  No.  2  New  Montgomery  Street,  Palace  Hotel. 
A.  C.  BASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.  Asst.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


SOUTHERN  DIVISIONS. 
S5T  Passengers  for  Los  Angeles  and  intermediate  points, 
as  also  Yuma  and  all  points  east  of  the  Colorado  River,  will 
take  the  cars  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  via  OAK- 
LAND, leaving  SAN  FRANCISCO  via  Ferry  Landing, 
Market  Street,  at  4.0a  p.  m.  daily. 
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OUTH  PACIFIC  COAST  R.  R. 

New  Route — Narrow  Gauge. 


WINTER        ARRANGEMENT 


5.00  \ 


Commencing  SUNDAY,  NOVEMBER  7,  1S80,  Boats 
and  Trains  will  leave  San  Francisco  from  Ferry  Landing, 
foot  of  Market  Street,  as  follows: 

Q  T  p  A.  M.  DAILY,  for  Alameda,  West  San  Leardro, 
0«-»  J  West  San  Lorenzo,  Russel's,  Mt.  Eden,  Alvarado, 
Hall's,  Newark,  Mowry's,  Alvlso,  Agnew's,  Santa  Clara, 
San  Jose,  Lovelady's,  Los  Gatos,  Alma,  Wright's,  Glen- 
wood,  Dougherty's  Mill,  Felton,  Big  Tree  Grove,  Summit, 
and  Santa  Cruz.  Returning,  arrives  in  S.  F.  at  5:35  P.  M. 
.  ~n  P.  M.  DAILY,  for  Alameda,  Newark,  San  Jose, 
X*^J  Los  Gatos,  and  all  intermediate  points.  Arrive  in 
S.  F.  at  9.45  A.  M. 

ON  SUNDAYS  ONLY,  an  additional  train  will  leave 
San  Francisco  at 

A.  M.,  for  Santa  Cruz  and  all  intermediate  points, 
mmodate  hunters. 
EXCURSION  TICKETS 
Sold  on  Saturdays,  good  until   Monday  following,  inclusive, 
to  San  Jose  and  return,  $2.50;  Santa  Cruz  and  return,  $5. 

FERRIES  AND  LOCAL  TRAINS,  DAILY. 
From  San  Francisco — *6.35,  7-30,  8.15,  9.30,  10.30, 
11.30  A.M.  12.30,  1.30,  12.30,  3.30,  4.30,  5-3°.  6  -3o. 
7.30,  S.30,  and  n-30  p.  m. 
From  High  Street,  Alameda — '5-45,  *6-45,  7.37,  8. 48, 
9.40,  ro.38,  11.35  A.  M.  12.35,  ti-35i  2-35.  3-35,  4-38, 
5-35<  6.35,  9.30,  and  10.00  P.  M. 

+  Sundays  only. 
*  Daily,  Sundays  excepted. 
Up-town  ticket  offices,  208  Montgomery  Street.     Baggage 
checked  at  hotels  and  residences. 

Oakland  ticket  office,  northeast  comer  Thirteenth  and 
Broadway. 

F.  W.  BOWEN,  G.  H.  WAGGONER, 

Superintendent.  Gen.  Pass.  Agent. 


PAPER 


WAREHOUSE. 

CO. 


BOXESTELL,  ALLEN  & 

Importers  and  Dealers  in 

Book,  News,  Manila.   Hardware 
and  Straw  Wrapping  Papers, 

PAPER  BAGS,  TWINES,  ETC. 
41 7  and  415  Sansome  St.,  corner  Commercial. 


WILLIAMS,     DIMOXD    &    CO. 

SHIPPING   AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

Union   Building,  Junction  Market  and  Pine  Streets,   San 
Francisco. 

A  GENTS  FOR  PACIFIC  MAIL  S.  S. 

Co.  ;  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co.  ;  The  Cunard 
Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co.;  The  Hawaiian  Line;  The  China 
Traders'  Insurance  Co.,  Limited;  The  Marine  Insurance 
Co.  of  London ;  The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works ;  The 
Glasgow  Iron  Co.  ;  Nich.  Ashton  &  Son's  Salt. 


California  Sugar  Refinery. 

OFFICE,      -      -       -      SI  5  Front  St. 
WORKS,    Eighth  and  Brannan    ts. 

C.  SPRECKELS,  President, 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS,  Vice-President, 

A.   B.  SPRECKELS,  Secretary. 


FRANK  KENNEDY, 

ATTORNEY   AT   LAW,    604    MER- 

chant  Street,  Room  16.    Probate,  divorce,  insolvency, 
and  all  cases  attended  to.     Rents,  etc.,  collected. 


$5 


to  $20  per  day  at  home.    Samples  worth  $5  free.    Ad- 
dress  STINSON  &  CO.,  Portland,  Maine. 


QCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY 

—  FOR  — 

JAPAN    AND    CHINA, 

Leave  Wharf,  Cor.  First  and  Brannan  StreeLs,  at  2  p.  m.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae 

GAELIC,       OCEANIC,       BELGIC. 

Will  sail  from  San  Francisco, 
Saturday,  Jan.  22.    Tuesday,  Feb.  8.         Tuesday.  Mar.  15. 
Saturday,  April  16.  Tuesday,  May  3 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.'s  General  Offices,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  202 
Market  Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'I  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD,  President. 
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PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP   CO. 


Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway  Wharf 
for  PORTLAND  (Oregon),  every  five  days,  direct,  and  for 
LOS  ANGELES,  SANTA  BARBARA,  SANTA  CRUZ, 
SAN  DIEGO,  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO,  and  other  Northern 
and  Southern  Coast  Ports,  leaving  San  Francisco  about 
every  third  day. 

For  day  and  hour  of  sailing,  see  the  Company's  advertise- 
ment in  the  San  Francisco  daily  papers. 

Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  St.,  near  Pine. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  Agents. 

No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


_    SAW  MANUFACTURI 


17  and  10  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco. 


ALASKA 

COMMERCIAL  CO. 


No.  310  Sansome  Street 


WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS. 


INSURANCE. 


C  J.  HCTCHINSON. 


H.  R.  MANN, 


HUTCHINSON    &    MANN, 
Insurance  Agency, 

322  and  324  California  St.,  and  302  and  3C4  Sansome  St.. 
San  Francisco,  N.  E.  cor.  California  and  Sansome  Sts. 
Captain  A.  M.  Burns,  Marine  Surveyor. 
W.  L.  Chalmers,  2.  P.  Clark,  j.  C.  Staples, 

Special  Agents  and  Adjusters. 


Imperial  Fire  Insurance  Company 

Of  London,  Instituted  1803. 


London  Assurance  Corporation 

Of  London,  Established  1720. 

Northern  Assurance  Company 

Of  London  and  Aberdeen,  Established  1836. 

Queen  Insurance  Company 

Of  Liverpool,  Established  1857. 


Aggregate  Capital, 
Aggregate  Assets,    - 


$37,093,750 
41,896,933 

A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued 
on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


W.  Lane  Booker,     Robt.  Dickson, 

Agent  and  Attorney.  Manager. 

PACIFIC  BRANCH  OFFICE, 

S.  E.  Corner  California  and  Mont- 
gomery Streets, 

(Safe  Deposit  Building.)  San  Francisco. 


COMMERCIAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CALA, 
FIRE   AND    MARINE. 

Principal  office,  405  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 

JOHN  H.  WISE,  President 
CHAS.  A.  LATON,  Secretary. 

TTOME  MUTUAL 
"  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

406  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Capital. . .  (Paid  up  in  Gold) . . .  $300,000  00 
Assets,  fan.  7,  1880 307,706  34 

PRESIDENT J.  F.  HOUGHTON. 

VICE-PRESIDENT L.  L.  BAKER. 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R.    STORY 
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-HE  NEVADA   BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Capital  paid  up $3,000,000 

Reserve,  U.  S.  Bonds 4,000,000 

Agency  at  New  York 62  Wall  Street. 

Agency  at  Virginia,  Nevada. 


Buys  and  sells  Exchange  and  Telegraphic  Transfers. 

Issues  Commercial  and  Travelers'  Credits. 

This  Bank  has  special  facilities  for  dealing  in  bullion. 


*JTHE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Capital $3,000,000 

William  Alvord President. 

Thomas  Brown Cashier. 

Byron  Murray,  Jr Assistant  Cashier. 

AGENTS— New  York,  Agency  of  the  Bank  of  Califor- 
nia ;  Boston,  Tremont  National  Bank ;  Chicago,  Union 
National  Bank;  St.  Louis,  Boatmen's  Savings  Bank;  New 
Zealand,  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand  ;  London,  China,  Japan, 
India,  and  Australia,  the  Oriental  Bank  Corporation. 


The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre 
spondents  in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Berlin,  Bremen, 
Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Antwerp,  Amsterdam,  St. 
Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Christiana,  Locarno, 
Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shanghae,  Yo- 
kohama. 


Newton  Booth,  C.  T.  Wheeler,  Sacaramento. 

J.  T.  Glover,  W.  W.  Dodge,  San  Francisco. 

W.   W.    DODGE   &   CO. 

WHOLESALE    GROCERS, 

Northwest  corner  Clay  and   Front   Streets,  San   Francisco. 


H.  L.  DODGE L.  H.  SWEENEY J.  E.  RUGGLES.  ' 

DODGE,  SWEENEY  &  CO. 

IMPORTERS, 

Wholesale  Provision  Dealers, 

AND 

COMMISSION     MERCHANTS, 

Nos.  114  and  116  Market,  and  n  and  13  California  Sts. 


C.  ADOLPHE  LOW  &  CO. 
Commission  merchants, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 

f)FFICE  IN  NEW  YORK,  4s  CEDAR 

^     Street. 
823"  Liberal  advances  made  on  consignmen  s. 


MILLER  &.  RICHARD'S 
EXTRA- HARD  METAL 

SCOTCH  TYPE 

Is   used   upon   the  Argonaut  exclusively. 


Address  No.  529  COMMERCIAL  STREET, 
And  205  Leidesdorff  Street,  San  Francisco. 


The   Type   used   upon  this   paper  has   had  over  THREE 
MILLION   IMPRESSIONS  taken  from  it. 


Hunyadi Janes 

MINERAL  WATER. 

THE  BEST  AND   CHEAPEST 

NATURAL   APERIENT. 

Superior  to  All  Other  Laxatives. 


Regulates  and  improves  the  action  of  the 
Liver  and  Kidneys. 

Recommended  by  the  medical  profession 
throughout  the  world. 

A  wineglassful  a  dose.  Taken  in  the 
morning  before  breakfast. 

Of  all  druggists  and  mineral  water  dealers. 

To  assure  the  genuine  Water,  require  bottles  with  a  blue 
label,  and  bearing  the  name  of  The  Apollinaris  Co.,  Lim- 
ited, London. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

RUHL  BROTHERS 

5'J'i  Montgomery  Street, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


THE       ARGONAUT 


NAGLEE   BRANDY 


S.    P.   MIDDLETON,    Agent, 

419    PINE   STREET, 
Will  Remove  to  116  Montgomery  St..  January  1. 


RUBBER  GOODS 


GREAT   REDUCTION   IN    PRICES! 


TTA  VING  A  LARGE  STOCK  WHICH 

-^  .MUST  EE  SOLD   this  season,  we  are  offering  it 

at  prices  which  virtually  give  us  a  monopoly  of  the  Rubber 
Clothing  business  on  this  coast. 

Call  and  examine  before  purchasing  elsewhere. 


LUSTRE    CLOTHING    ON    SHEETING. 

Sack  Coats,  Officers'  Coats,  Boys'  Sacks,  Pants 
and  Overalls,  Leggins,  Caps  with  Capes,  Sou'  West- 
ers. 

LUSTRE    CLOTHING    ON    DRILL. 

Sack  Coats,  Officers'  Coats,  Reefing  Jackets,  Pants 
and  Overalls,  Leggins. 

DULL    FINISH    CLOTHING--"  C." 

Sack  Coats  on  Sheeting,  Sack  Coats  on  Drill,  Offi- 
cers' Coats  on  Sheeting,  Officers'  Coats  on  Drill,  Offi- 
cers' Coats  on  Selisia,  Talmas  on  Selisia,  Boys'  Sack 
Coats,  Boys'  Officers'  Coats,  Overalls  and  Pants  on 
Sheeting.  Overalls  and  Pants  on  Drill,  Leggins — 
Sheeting,  Leggins  —  Drill,  Firemen's  Coats  with 
Snaps  and  Rings — double  coated. 

DULL    FINISH    CLOTHING--"  B." 

Sack  Coats,  Sack  Coats  on  Drill,  Officers'  Coats, 
Officers'  Coats  on  Drill,  Officers'  Coats  on  Drill — 
double-coated ;  Ponchos — 60x70,  Overalls  and  Pants 
— Sheeting,  Overalls  and  Pants — DrilL 

EXTRA    FINE    CLOTHING. 

Reversible  Coats  on  Cambric,  Reversible  Coats  on 
Serge,  Reversible  Coats  on  Check,  Men's  Zephyr 
Water-proof  Coats,  Ladies'  Zephyr  Water-proof  Cir- 
culars, Ladies'  Zephyr  Water-proof  Newports. 

WHITE    CLOTHING--" B." 

Sack  Coats,  Sack  Coats  —  Drill,  Officers'  Coats, 
Officers'  Coats — Drill,  Capes,  Capes  with  Sleeves — 
Ponchos  — 60x70. 


The  Gutta  Percha  and  Rubber 

manufacturing  Co. 

Comer  First  and  market  Sts. 

SAN    FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

JOHN  W.  TAYLOR,         -         Manager 


Usefod  Holiday  Presents 

FOR   YOUNG    AND    OLD ! 


MULLERS  OPTICAL  DEPOT 

135  Montgomery  St..  nr.  Bush. 
Compound  Astigmatic  Lenses 

Mounted  (o  Order.    £5r"T,vo  Hours  Notice. 

OPERA  GLASSES    BAROMETERS, 
MICROSCOPES,    DRAWING    SETS,  ETC 


The  SJew  and  Magnificent 

"  Hotel  del  Monte." 

MONTEREY,  CAL, 

Open  all  the  Year  Round. 

NOTICE   TO    EASTERN    VISITORS. 

MONTEREY,  CAT.,  Dec.  16,  ISSO. 
The  undersigned  begs  leave  to  announce  tbat 
the  "HOTEL  DEL  MONTE"  will  be  kept  open 
for  the  entertainment  of  guests  all  the  year 
re 1111. 1.  Terms  :  By  the  day,  $3  :  week,  $17.50  ; 
month,  $70. 

GEO.    SCHONEWALD, 

MANAGER. 


Will  bemnlledvBEE  to  alt  applicants,  and  to  customers  without 
ordering  it.  It  contains  five  colored  plates,  600  enprarlnes, 
aonul  200  patret,  and  foil  de'cripiiont,  prices  and  directions  for 
planting  1500  varieties  of  Veen  table  and  Flower  Seeds,  Plant  i, 
koaei,  etc.  Invaluable  to  all,  ffithigan  grown  seeds  will  be 
found  more  reliable  for  planting  In  the  Ttrritorin  than  those 
grown  farther  South.  We  make  a  specialty  of  supplying 
larkct  Gardeners.     Address, 

D.  M.  FEEEY  &  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich 


C: 


ROWN  POINT    GOLD    AND    SIL- 

ver  Mining  Company. — Location  of  principal  place  of 
business,  San  Francisco,  California.  Location  of  works,  Gold 
Hill,  Storey  County,  Slate  of  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  December,  1880, 
an  assessment  (No.  44)  of  fifty  cents  per  share  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately,  in 
United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of 
the  Company,  Room  No.  3,  327  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco, 
California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  the  second  day  of  February,  18S1,  will  be  de- 
linquent, and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and,  un- 
less payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Wednesday,  the 
twenty-third  day  of  February,  1S81,  to  pay  the  delinquent 
assessment,  together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses 
of  sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

JAMES    NEWLANDS.  Secretary- 
Office— Room  3,  337  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


P 


OTOSI  MINING  COMPANY. 


Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.  Location  of  works,  Virginia  Mining  District, 
Storey  County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Direc- 
tors, held  on  the  10th  day  of  December,  1880,  an  assess- 
ment(No.  5)  of  fifty  cents  (50c)  per  share  was  levied  upon  the 
capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately,  in 
United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of 
the  Company,  Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Mont- 
gomery Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  fourteenth  (14th)  day  of  January,  1881,  will  be  de- 
linquent, and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and  un- 
less payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Saturday, 
the  fifth  (5th)  day  of  February,  18S1,  to  pay  the  delinquent 
assessment,  together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses 
of  sale.  W.  E.  DEAN,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


$72 


a  week.    $12  a  day  at  home  easily  made.    Costly  out- 
fit free.     Address  TRUE  &  CO.,  Augusta,  Maine 


$66 


a  week  in  your  own  town.    Terms  and  $5  outfit  free. 
Address  H.  HALLETT  &  CO.,  Portland,  Maine. 


SOUTHWEST   CORNER   OF   BUSH. 


~  PROF.  DE  FILIPPE  gives  personal  instruction 
in  French  and  Spanish,  by  his  easy  method,  saving 
months  of  study.  Classes  and  private  lessons.  Apply  from 
3  to  5  or  7  to  8  I'.  M- 


CALIFORNIA 

MILITARY    ACADEMY 


N 


At  Oakland. 

EXT  TERM  WILL  BEGIN  MON- 

day,  January  3,  1881. 
REV.  DAVID  McCLURE,  PH.  D„  Principal. 


ROEDERER 

CHAMPACNE. 


N 


VTICE.—THE  TRADE  AND   THE 


Public  are  informed  that  we  receive  the  Genuine 
LOUIS  ROEDERER  CARTE  BLANCHE  CHAM- 
PAGNE direct  from  Mr.  Louis  Roederer,  Reims,  over  his 
signature  and  Consular  Invoice.  Each  case  is  marked  upon 
the  side,  "  Macondray  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,"  and  each 
bottle  bears  the  label,  "  Macondray  &  Co.,  Sole  Agents  for 
the  Pacific  Coast." 

MACONDRAY    &    CO., 

Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


THE 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  REFINERY 

SAN    FRANCISCO, 

MANUFACTURERS    OF   ALL 

Classes  of  Refined  Sugars,  including  Loaf  Sugar 
for  export. 

C.  ADOLPHE  LOW,  President. 

Office — 208  California  Street. 


LITTLE    &    CUMMING, 
CARPENTERS  AND  BUILDERS 


Xo.  122  Weary  .Street,  San  Francisco. 

STIMATES    GIVEN    ON   ALL 

Classes  and  Styles  of  Work.  General  Jobbing 
promptly  attended  to.  Offices  and  Stores  neatly  fitted  up. 
Orders  can  be  left  in  box  at  cor.  Post  and  Montgomery  Sts, 


E 


ARMY  AND  NAVY  GOODS, 

REGALIA  AND  LODGE  SUPPLIES, 
A.  J.  PLATE  &  CO. 

Jfo.  420  Market  Street. 


S.  P.  COLLINS  &  CO. 

JJ/H  OLE  SALE    AND    RETAIL 

*  dealers  in  Old  London  Dock  Brandies,  Port  Wines, 

Sherries,  and  all  the  choicest  brands  Champagne,  Apple  Jack, 
Pisco,  Arrack,  Cordials,  Liquors, .etc.  329  MONTGOM- 
ERY and  511  CALIFORNIA  STREETS,  S.  F. 


The  ARGONAUT  is  Printed  with  Ink  Manufactured  by 

SHATTUCK  &  FLETCHER, 

520  Commercial  Street,  San  Francisco. 


PALACE   HOTEL  RESTAURANT 

FIRST-CLASS  IN  ALL  RESPECTS. 

QUIET  AND   DESIRABLE   PLACE 

J&     for  Ladies,  Gentlemen,  and  Families.     itSTEntrance, 
outh  side  of  Court.  A.    D.    SHARON. 


BOYS'  SCHOOL  SUITS. 

PALMER'S 

No.  7ZG  Market  Street. 


Eclipse      champagne      Extra  Dry 


None  genuine  without  the  Company's  yel- 
low pictorial  label,  and  the  words  APOLLINA- 
RIS  Brunnen  around  an  anchor  on  the  CORK. 


FOR   SALE  BY 


BUHL  BROTHERS 

523  Montgomery  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


THUNDER  POWDER  COMP'Y. 

OFFICE, 

606   Montgomery  St.,  Room  4. 

WM.  SHERMAN President 

C.  M.  OAKLEY Secretaev 

CHARLES  DE  LACY General  Manager 

BOARD    OF    DIRECTORS. 

WM.  SHERMAN,  GEO.  W.  PRESCOTT, 

F.  M.  PIXLEY,  E.  G.  WAITE, 

W.  W.  DODGE,  CHAS.  DE  LACY, 

WM.  M.  STEWART. 

This  Company  offers  to  the  public  a  new  explosive — an 
entirely  new  invention,  powerful,  cheap,  and  safe,  and  in 
every  respect  superior  to  any  other  explosive  now  in  use. 

The  Officers  of  the  Company  will  take  pleasure  in  com- 
municating to  miners,  and  others  desiring  to  experiment  with 
the  same,  full  particulars  by  mail,  or  personal  explanation. 

MIDDLETON    &.   FARNSWORTH, 

GOAL  DEALERS. 

Office  and  Yard,  14  Post  Street. 

Store  Yard,  718  Sausouie  Street. 

BRANCH  OFFICE, 

J.  Middle  ton  &  Son,  419  Pine  Street, 

Opposite  California  Market 
£STA11  kinds  of  coal  at  lowest  rates. 

JAMES  C.  STEELE  &  CO. 

CHEMISTS  AND  PERFUMERS, 

No.  635  Dlarket  Street, 

(Palace  Hotel,) 

IMPORTERS    AND    DEALERS    IN    PER- 

fumery,  Colognes,  Fancy  Goods,  Toilet  Articles,  etc. 

JOHN   M.  CURTIS.  VICTOR   HOFFMANN. 

HOFFMANN    &   CURTIS, 

ARCH ITECTS 

Office,  No.  528  California  Street, 

Rooms  14  and  15,  GERMAN  BANK  BUILDING. 


•  CHARLES  FALLEN  • 

120  BEALE  ST.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


K WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 
!  AGENT  PITTSBURG  COALM'G  CO. 


»i ■  m  ■  ^  «%— a  v  =a  a  Samples  tiid  Citiiorue  orbestselt- 

FREE  assTAfisywi 


I  encaustic]^  I 


_GLAZED,Jr1AJ0LICA 

Q<C*" """"  """"■'■' 


TILESI    TILESII 

For  Mosaic  Flooring,  Fire-Places,  Mantel  Facings,  Furniture, 

Flower  Boxes,  Vestibules,  Hearths,  Conservatories, 

Walls,  and  other  Architectural  Decorations. 

Our  assortment  is  the  largest  and  most  attractive  ever  offered  in  this  market, 
.and  we  are  adding  to  it,  by  the  arrival  of  every  steamer,  new  designs,  styles,  and 
patterns.  We  Import  Direct  from  the  celebrated  English  Tile  Works,  Stoke-upon-Trent,  and  other  manufacturers  of  Tiles,  and  are  thus 
enabled  to  make  prices  that  will  deserve  the  attention  of  the  closest  buyers.  Tiles  being  more  beautiful  and  durable  than  either  marble, 
slate,  or  wood,  they  are  very  extensively  used  for  Hearths,  Fire-places,  Pavements,  and  Flooring  throughout  Europe  and  the  Eastern  States. 

W.  W.  MONTACUE  &  CO.,  110, 112, 114, 116, 118  BATTERY  ST. 


lyiART  PAINTED  AND 

y   -■<%-.  -<^>r  F'0,',"C¥~.."'0:' JiC* 
£>  I  CjPLAIN  TILES^^ 
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PRICE,  TEN  CENTS. 


A    TEMPORARY    MILLIONAIRE. 


An  Episode  of  the    Great    Sierra    Nevada   Mining   Excitement. 


CHAPTER     III. 

Next  day,  in  spite  of  all  my  efforts  to  banish  the  subject 
from  my  mind,  the  words  of  Balcomb  kept  obtruding  them- 
selves upon  me.  What  if  he  were  right,  and  I  could  make 
a  fortune  by  a  sudden  turn,  instead  of  creeping  on  to  com- 
petence at  such  a  snail  rate?  It  would  be  equivalent  to  half 
a  lifetime  saved.  The  harvest  that  comes  to  most  only  with 
the  autumn  of  existence,  would  come  to  me  in  its  very  spring- 
time. The  thought  was  too  ravishing  to  contemplate.  Yet 
there  must  be  a  probability  of  it  at  least,  or  Balcomb  would 
not  have  spoken  so  positively — would  not  have  spoken  to  me 
concerning  it  at  all,  in  fact.  It  was  certainly  safe  not  to 
venture  ;  but,  then,  venture  of  some  sort  was  the  only  road 
to  wealth.  Besides,  the  hazard  did  not  appear  to  be  great 
in  this  instance.  If  I  neglected  the  chance,  and  thought 
only  of  my  security,  might  I  not  miss  the  one  golden  oppor- 
tunity of  my  life  ?  My  perplexity  became  torturing.  I  was 
unable  to  decide  what  to  do. 

But  I  was  aware  that  the  impulses  which  swayed  me  the 
preceding  night  had  faded  out.  I  was  no  longer  enthusias- 
tic about  rebuking  Constance  by  unrelenting  persistence  in 
my  stern  purpose.  Such  a  spirit,  I  felt,  was  unbecoming  a 
gentleman — not  to  say  a  lover.  It  would  be  better  to  chari- 
tably look  over  her  little  failings,  and  possibly  condone  them 
by  a  generous  acquiescence  in  the  estimate  of  my  character 
she  had  so  stoutly  maintained.  In  short,  it  struck  me  that 
— other  considerations  being  equal — the  handsome  thing  to 
do,  under  the  circumstances,  would  be  to  invest  my  money 
in  Sierra  Nevada,  since  Constance  so  clearly  expected  me  to 
do  it. 

Just  at  night  Balcomb  dropped  into  the  shop.  My  heart 
quickened  as  I  saw  him  enter  the  door,  and  there  was  a  con- 
fession of  recreancy  in  my  voice  as  I  said  : 

"Good-evening,  Mr.  Balcomb." 

"  Good-evening,"  he  replied.  "Well,  have  you  done  as  I 
told  you  to,  Thatcher?" 

"  No,  I'm  sorry  to  say  I  haven't.  The  fact  is,  Mr.  Bal- 
comb, I've  been  very  busy,  and  haven't  been  able  to  give  the 
matter  proper  attention." 

"  I  didn't  ask  you  to  give  it  attention  ;  I  told  you  to  put 
your  money  in." 

"  YeSj  I  know  ;  but  a  man  naturally  likes  to  make  some 
inquiries.     I  don't  know  anything  about  it." 

"  I  know  all  about  it,  and  I  tell  you  put  your  money  in, 
quick.  It's  going  to  be  the  biggest  thing  ever  seen  on  the 
Comstock  ;  the  Big  Bonanza  will  be  forgotten  alongside  of 
it.  Don't  stay  here  like  fool,  wasting  your  life  in  a  picayune 
news-stand,  when  you  can  make  an  everlasting  fortune  in  no 
time.  You  take  my  word  for  it.  I  never  fooled  any  one 
yet.     I  tell  you  to  be  quick — and  don't  you  forget  it." 

For  the  second  time  Balcomb  strode  out  of  the  shop,  while 
his  imperative  injunction  was  ringing  in  my  ears.  But  this 
time  no  hesitation  abode  in  my  soul.  The  instinct  which 
constrained  me  first  of  all  to  consult  Constance  upon  every 
important  occasion  was  at  rest.  She  had  consented.  I 
heard  no  tones  but  the  voice  of  Balcomb,  urging  me  forward. 
I  heeded  no  sign  but  the  hand  of  Fortune,  beckoning  me  on. 
My  prayer  for  light,  though  mute,  was  earnest  as  the  hero's 
— the  light  of  the  coming  day,  which  should  behold  me  has- 
tening swift-footed  to  embrace  my  golden  opportunity.  * 

As  soon  as  the  savings  bank  was  open  next  morning  I 
drew  my  thousand  dollars.  As  soon  thereafter  as  I  could 
hurry  down  the  street,  I  was  at  the  office  of  a  broker  to  whom 
I  had  been  recommended,  and  left  an  order  to  buy  Sierra 
Nevada. 

The  event — suddenly  as  all  had  occurred — seemed  to  be 
the  beginning  of  a  new  era  with  me,  distinguished  by  a  loos- 
ening of  old  associations  and  the  acquirement  of  new  affin- 
ities. Instead  of  hastening  back  to  the  shop,  as  I  would 
have  done  but  a  day  before,  I  concluded  that  the  boy  could 
get  along  well  enough  without  me.  For  the  first  time  in  my 
life  I  loitered  around  the  brokers'  offices,  listening  to  the  talk 
of  men  interested  in  the  stock  market.  I  even  wandered 
over  to  Pine  Street,  and  attempted  to  enter  the  Stock  Ex- 
change, but,  having  no  admission  ticket,  I  was  summarily 
excluded.  1  thought  it  a  little  hard  to  be  thrust  from  a  place 
where  my  interests  were  at  stake,  but  I  found  consolation 
in  mixing  with  the  horde  of  bystanders  who  thronged  the 
sidewalks  in  front  of  the  stately  edifice.  There  was  an  inter- 
change of  soul  among  them,  an  insight  into  the  principles  of 
wealth,  a  careless  reference  to  millions  to  be  easily  won  or 
lost,  that  was  refreshing  to  a  man  who  had  gauged  success 
by  a  cent  profit  on  this  or  that  periodical.  As  I  drank  in 
the  multifarious  colloquies,  I  felt  that  I  had  hitherto  missed 
my  proper  avocation.  Here  was  the  very  fountain-head  of 
wealth,  and  quick  perception  and  a  bold  hand  were  all  that 
was  required  to  grasp  its  riches. 

It  struck  me  as  somewhat  singular  that  among  all  the 
promising  stocks  discussed  no  mention  was  made  of  Sierra 
Nevada.  One  said  that  Best-and-Belcher  was  certain  to 
make  the  next  advance;  another  asserted  that  Yellow  Jacket 
was  the  sure  card;  while  others  contended  that  Overman, 
Julia,  Bullion,  and  various  other  favorites  which  I  forget, 
would  lead  the  next  rise  in  the  market.     But  no  one  spoke 


of  Sierra  Nevada.  I  inferred  from  this  that  Balcomb  had 
exclusive  information,  and  that  I  was  among  the  few  favored 
ones  to  whom  he  had  imparted  it. 

After  basking  for  an  hour  in  this  glow  of  universal  pros- 
perity, disturbed  at  intervals  by  boys  who  plunged  madly 
down  the  steps  of  the  Stock  Exchange  and  cleft  a  passage- 
way through  the  mass  of  opulent  idlers — messengers  to  the 
Pacific  Board,  I  was  told — I  ventured  back  to  the  broker  es- 
tablishment where  I  had  left  my  order.  The  gracious  gen- 
tleman who  presided  at  the  counter  handed  me  a  slip  which 
assured  me  that  I  was  the  possessor  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  shares  of  Sierra  Nevada,  bought  at  four  dollars  per 
share. 

I  received  the  slip  from  him  as  though  it  had  been  a 
legacy  bestowed  upon  me.  Poor  fellow,  thought  I,  he  does 
not  know  that  he  is  an  unconscious  middleman  between  im- 
pecuniosity  and  fortune  !  I  noticed  that  my  stock  had  been 
bought  at  the  highest  rate,  but  it  was  an  insignificant  differ- 
ence when  one  had  a  sure  grasp  upon  a  fortune  ;  and  the 
gracious  clerk  explained  to  me  that  they  had  a  system  of 
averaging  all  purchases  and  sales.  No  one,  of  course,  could 
object  to  an  average.  The  thought  of  averages,  or  of  any- 
thing else  in  the  line  of  mere  traffic,  could  not  disturb  me.  I 
felt  that  my  fate  was  guaranteed  beyond  any  peradventure, 
and  I  scorned  all  tricks  of  trade.  I  had  Balcomb's  assur- 
ance for  my  investment,  and  I  relied  upon  it  implicitly.  As 
I  wended  my  way  homeward  there  was  a  buoyant  spring  in 
my  step  that  I  had  never  observed  before.  I  accepted  it  as 
a  good  augur)'.  It  was  the  elastic  tread  that  betokened  a 
a  triumphant  future.  The  free  course  to  fortune  lay  before 
me,  and  I  had  entered  auspiciously  upon  the  race.  I  did  not 
exactly  pity  Constance,  but  I  thought  of  her  astonishment 
when  she  should  hear  the  universal  acclamation  that  hailed 
me  champion. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

A  week  or  two  passed  without  any  very  decided  change  in 
my  affairs.  The  anticipated  bound  in  Sierra  Nevada  did  not 
come.  I  watched  eagerly,  expecting  to  see  it  leap  to  enor- 
mous figures  in  ever)'  session  of  the  stock  board,  but  it  held 
along  at  about  the  same  rates  with  provoking  monotony.  An 
assessment  became  delinquent,  which  made  the  price  appear 
greater,  but  the  difficulty  of  raising  money  to  pay  it  pre- 
vented me  from  being  deluded  by  the  deceptive  appearance. 

Finally,  however,  the  price  actually  crept  up  a  dollar ; 
transactions  in  it  became  heavier ;  the  oracles  of  the  street 
began  to  discuss  the  significance  of  its  increasing  strength 
and  activity,  and  the  general  verdict  was  that  it  showed  pro- 
mising indications  of  life.  To  me,  who  knew  that  this 
movement  was  only  the  first  low  swell  of  the  tempest  yet  to 
come,  this  blind  groping  after  hidden  causes  was  amusing. 
What  if  I  should  tell  them  all  that  Balcomb  had  told  me? 
Wouldn't  the  city  be  startled  as  by  an  earthquake  with  the 
force  of  the  revelation  ! 

I  had  become  a  regular  attendant  upon  the  scenes  of  min- 
ing excitement.  My  shop,  somehow,  lost  much  of  its  inter- 
est for  me  ;  and,  when  I  discovered  that  it  prospered  just  as 
well  under  the  management  of  the  boy,  I  wondered  how  I 
could  ever  have  been  foolish  enough  to  narrow  myself  down 
to  unremitting  attention  to  it.  There  was  something  so 
much  more  expansive  and  exhilarating  in  this  new  kind  of 
life  !  And,  then,  the  gains  came  with  such  ease  and  celerity 
— none  of  that  slow  scraping  which  wears  the  gilding  off 
even  fortune  itself.  There  was  also  a  sense  of  impor- 
tance in  mingling  with  men  worth  their  millions,  and  feeling 
that  I  was  embarked  with  them  in  a  common  occupation. 
True,  my  lack  of  forwardness  had  not  brought  me  into  ac- 
tual contact  with  any  of  them  yet,  except  Balcomb  ;  but 
there  was  immense  satisfaction  in  standing  about  the 
corners  and  doorways  and  overhearing  them  discuss  matters 
among  themselves,  and  I  reveled  in  it. 

My  changed  views  and  mode  of  life,  however,  brought  no 
change  in  my  devotion  to  Constance.  I  became  even  fonder 
of  her  than  ever,  I  think,  as  the  advance  in  Sierra  Nevada 
demonstrated  the  advisability  of  my  investment,  and  the  su- 
periority of  my  judgment  over  hers.  Love  wore  the  flower 
of  tender  forbearance  and  condescension  on  my  part,  which 
rendered  it  indescribably  sweet. 

But  somehow  our  relations  were  not  so  thoroughly  satis- 
factory to  me  as  formerly.  I  could  not  account  for  it.  I 
could  have  sworn  that  I  was  not  changed  toward  her,  nor 
she  toward  me,  for  Constance  never  changed.  Hers  was  the 
unvarying  serenity  which  impressed  me  with  my  first  dis- 
tinct conception  of  the  peace  of  eternity  ;  yet  there  was  a 
something,  as  evident  to  my  apprehension  as  its  cause  and 
nature  were  inscrutable — a  restricting  atmosphere  surround- 
ing us,  as  it  might  be,  or  an  invisible  hand  thrusting  itself 
between  us — that  forbade  and  rendered  impossible  the  old 
perfect  intermingling  of  our  souls.  Our  interviews  were  as 
frequent  and  as  long  as  ever,  but  there  was  an  absence  of  the 
wonted  cordiality.  It  had  grown  strangely  difficult  to  hit 
upon  a  congenial  topic  of  conversation.  I  liked  to  talk 
about  stocks,  but  for  some  reason  Constance  did  not  appear 
to  feel  an  equal  interest  in  them.  She  always  drifted  away 
from  the  main  subject,  and  spoke  of  my  inattention  to  busi- 
ness, and  of  the  demoralizing  effect  of  hanging  about  the 
Stock  Exchange.  But  that  was  a  matter  I  did  not  wish  to 
discuss  with  her,  because  she  had  the  perverse  notions  of  a 
woman  about  it,  and  I  could  never  make  her  see  it  in  the 
right  light.     So  we  had  recourse  to  indifferent  themes,  which 


beguiled  our  time,  it  is  true,  but  left  only  a  sense  of  void  in 
my  heart  afterward. 

And  Balcomb?  Well,  I  saw  him  as  regularly  as  ever — 
not  so  often  in  my  shop,  for  I  was  not  there  much,  but  more 
frequently  down  town.  His  manner  toward  me  had  become 
intensified  in  its  friendliness.  He  appeared  to  feel  a  sort  of 
proprietary  interest  in  me  now.  While  Sierra  Nevada  was 
hanging  along  at  its  old  rates,  he  used  to  cheer  me  with  the 
assurance,  "  Never  mind  a  week  or  two  ;  you've  got  your  for- 
tune sure  ;  I  tell  you  it's  all  right."  When  the  stock  made 
its  first  advance,  his  manner  toward  me  became  even  more 
hearty.  He  actually  honored  me  with  a  slap  on  the  shoulder, 
exclaiming:  "Didn't  I  tell  you  so?  You've  struck  it,  old 
boy  !  Just  consider  j'ourself  a  millionaire  ! "  This  from 
Balcomb,  whom  my  experience  on  the  street  had  taught  me 
to  reverence  as  the  Great  Authority  !  There  was  but  one 
construction  to  be  put  upon  it  :  I  was  henceforth  to  esteem 
myself  as  first  among  the  chosen. 

Suddenly  there  was  an  extraordinary  movement  in  Sierra 
Nevada.  The  price  leaped  to  eight  dollars,  and  the  transac- 
tions amounted  to  thousands  of  shares  in  every  board.  I 
could  scarcely  credit  my  sight  as  I  looked  at  the  lists.  My 
investment  was  already  doubled,  and  who  could  say  what  lay 
in  the  prodigal  future?  My  shop  almost  passed  out  of  my 
memory.  I  was  on  Pine  Street  in  the  silent  morning  hours 
that  preceded  its  giant  awakening  ;  I  was  there  during  the 
wild  turmoil  of  its  midday  activity  ;  I  was  there  when  the 
stillness  of  evening  had  fallen  upon  the  tumultuous  scene. 

It  was  impossible  that  I  should  fail  to  meet  Balcomb  dur- 
ing my  vigils  over  the  excited  street.  He  was  the  hero  of 
the  hour  ;  the  plumed  knight  ;  the  prophet  whose  words 
were  verified  almost  as  soon  as  uttered  ;  and  he  bore  him- 
self accordingly.  There  was  a  modesty  in  his  demeanor 
which  enhanced  its  dignity  a  thousandfold.  The  deprecat- 
ing courtesy  with  which  he  acknowledged  the  thanks  and 
congratulations  of  the  multitude  was  something  that  might 
have  been  seen  in  the  ages  of  romance,  but  had  never  until 
then  been  witnessed  since.  And  this  man  deemed  me  worthy 
to  be  his  friend  !  It  was  with  a  mixed  feeling  of  unworthi- 
ness  and  gratitude  that  I  grasped  his  extended  hand. 

"  Well,  Thatcher,  we've  got  'em  by  a  little  this  time !" 

"The  market  looks  very  promising,  Mr.  Balcomb." 

"  Looks  promising?  This  isn't  a  marker  yet.  The  boom 
hasn't  commenced." 

"  What  would  you  advise  me  to  do,  Mr.  Balcomb?" 

"  Double  up,  my  boy — double  up  I  Play  for  a  big  winning. 
You've  got  two  hundred  and  fifty  shares  paid  for,  haven't  you?" 

"  Yes ;  it's  at  my  broker's." 

"  Well,  get  'em  to  buy  you  as  much  more  on  margin. 
They'll  do  it.  It's  going  to  be  the  biggest  thing  in  the  his- 
tory of  mining.  I  tell  you  to  double  up — and  don't  you  for- 
get it." 

And  Balcomb  moved  onward  like  a  triumphal  procession 
cleaving  its  way  through  an  almost  impenetrable  density  of 
salutations. 

The  time  when  I  could  hesitate  to  act  upon  Balcomb's  ad- 
vice was  past.  Expectation  was  now  alert  to  catch  the  least 
significant  sign  from  him;  and  here,  instead,  was  instruction 
— clear,  direct,  positive.  It  took  me,  perhaps,  two  minutes 
to  reach  the  broker's  office,  and  possibly  a  minute  more  to 
stipulate  for  the  purchase  of  an  equal  amount  of  stock  on 
margin  to  what  they  already  held,  which  I  proffered  as  se- 
curity. Then  I  lunched  and  loitered  about  the  streets  until 
after  the  next  board,  when  I  dropped  into  the  broker's  office 
again,  and  was  favored  by  the  gracious  clerk  with  a  slip  which 
assured  me  that  I  was  the  possessor  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
additional  shares  of  Sierra  Nevada,  bought  for' my  account 
that  day,  at  eight  dollars  per  share. 

I  noticed  the  same  peculiarity  which  had  attracted  my  at- 
tention before — that  my  stock  had  been  bought  at  the  high- 
est rate.  But  I  remembered  the  system  of  averaging,  and 
recognized  the  folly  of  expecting  anything  more  than  an  av- 
erage. I  was  satisfied  that  it  was  cheap  at  any  price ;  Bal- 
comb's assurance  was  a  pledge  for  that,  and  I  only  felt 
grateful  that  the  broker  had  procured  it  at  all. 

The  chance  observations  that  I  gathered  on  the  street  con- 
firmed my  happy  state  of  feeling.  It  was  manifest  from  them 
that  there  was  no  longer  a  doubt  of  an  important  develop- 
ment in  Sierra  Nevada.  Johnny  Skae,  the  president  of  the 
company,  who  in  an  unsuspecting  mood  wandered  away  to 
his  native  Canada,  had  been  telegraphed,  had  recrossed  the 
continent  in  a  cyclone  of  special  trains,  and  was  the  man 
who  was  scooping  up  all  the  stock  on  the  market. 

If  I  had  felt  any  doubts  concerning  this  information,  the 
next  few  days  would  have  set  them  all  at  rest.  Sierra  Ne- 
vada jumped  to  fifteen  dollars,  with  thousands  of  shares 
bought  and  bids  for  thousands  more.  I  was  almost  in  a 
state  of  stupefaction.  The  exultation  which  naturally  came 
with  such  an  advance  was  qualified  by  something  appalling 
in  the  contemplation  of  my  luck.  As  an  indirect  means  of 
ascertaining  whether  I  was  partially  paralyzed  or  not,  I  com- 
menced ciphering.  The  experiment  was  conclusive:  all  my 
faculties  were  in  a  normal  condition,  and  the  result,  more- 
over, was  unquestionable :  I  was  upward  of  four  thousand 
dollars  ahead  on  my  investments. 

It  was  a  happy  state  to  be  in — conscious  that  I  was  sane, 
and  young,  and  healthy  ;  conscious  that  I  was  already  the 
possessor  of  a  competency,  with  a  hold  upon  unlimited  pos- 
sibilities. Only  one  thing  more  was  requisite  just  then  to 
render  my  happiness  complete — to  meet  Balcomb. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


And  I  met  him.  He  was  probably  the  same  to  ordinary 
men,  but  to  me  he  shone  with  all  the  glory  of  transfigura- 
tion. What  rapture  when  he  hailed  me,  with  increased  fer- 
vor in  his  manner  : 

"  Well,  Thatcher,  old  boy,  how  do  you  like  this  ? " 

"I  assure  you,  Mr.  Balcomb,  it  is  unexpected." 

"  Unexpected  be  d d  !     I  told  you  what  was  coming. 

Don't  you  believe  in  me  ?" 

"  Thoroughly — thoroughly,  Mr.  Balcomb  ;  but  it  seems 
too  good  to  be  true." 

"You're  not  quite  up  to  this  kind  of  thing  yet ;  but  I've 
got  you  in  hand,  and  will  make  a  thoroughbred  of  you.  I 
took  a  notion  to  you,  and  thought  I  would  give  you  a  lift, 
and  I've  done  it,  haven't  I  ?" 

"You  have,  Mr.  Balcomb,  and  I  thank  you  from  the  bot- 
tom of  my  heart." 

"  Pshaw  !  I  haven't  fairly  begun  yet  !  Did  you  double  up, 
as  I  told  you  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  I've  got  five  hundred  shares." 

"Well,  double  up  again.  They'll  do  it.  It's  going  to 
eclipse  anything  ever  heard  of  on  this  coast.  Recollect, 
now,  I  tell  you  to  double  up— and  don't  you  forget  it." 

My  order  to  double  up  was  given  as  soon  as  possible. 
There  was  a  little  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  gracious 
clerk,  but  I  urged  that  I  had  private  advice  to  buy  the 
stock  at  any  figure.  After  some  consultation  with  a  sombre 
gentleman,  whom  I  took  to  be  the  principal,  he  told  me  it 
was  all  right.  So  after  the  next  board  I  dropped  in  again, 
and  he  handed  me  the  customary  slip,  which  assured  me 
I  was  the  possessor  of  five  hundred  additional  shares  Sierra 
Nevada,  bought  for  my  account  that  day,  at  eighteen  dollars 
per  share. 

By  subsequent  reference  to  the  printed  list,  I  observed 
again  that  I  had  paid  the  highest  price  for  my  stock  ;  but  I 
had  grown  used  to  the  averaging  process,  and  the  circum- 
stance did  not  trouble  me.  My  sources  of  information  had 
broadened  ;  I  knew  for  a  certainty  that  I  was  on  the  high- 
way to  fortune. 

The  obscuring  mists  that  surrounded  the  dawn  of  the  de- 
velopment had  disappeared.  A  score  of  experts  had  visited 
the  mine,  not  one  of  whom  pronounced  an  unfavorable  opin- 
ion. Ore  had  been  discovered  on  the  twenty-one  hundred 
level — free,  rich,  plentiful ;  and  the  incline  was  still  scraping 
it  as  it  descended  to  lower  depths.  Bob  Graves,  Archie 
Borland,  and  Billy  Lyle,  that  universally  recognized  triumvi- 
rate of  examiners,  declared  the  prospect  to  be  one  of  the 
most  propitious.  Senator  Jones,  the  man  of  all  others  whom 
Fortune  delighted  to  strike  with  her  golden  wand,  had 
thrown  himself  into  the  front  rank  of  buyers,  and  was  un- 
derstood to  have  an  inordinate  greed  for  the  stock.  I  was 
shown  ocular  proof  that  his  brother  Sam,  superintendent 
of  the  Crown  Point,  asserted  the  ore  to  be  the  "  clean-chawed 
rosin."  Rumors  were  afloat  that  Tritle,  Marye,  Drexler,  and 
all  the  other  magnates  in  and  around  Virginia  City,  were 
clutching  for  the  stock,  while  it  was  more  than  suspected 
that  the  Bonanza  firm  had  extended  their  mysterious  tenta- 
cles into  the  market. 

Why  should  not  I  rejoice  ?  I  was  sailing  with  the  fa- 
vored of  Fortune  ;  wind  and  tide  were  fair,  and  the  shining 
and  illimitable  sea  betokened  as  bright  and  vast  achieve- 
ments. 

CHAPTER  V. 

The  succeeding  day  Sierra  Nevada  touched  thirty  dollars 
a  share ;  the  next,  thirty-eight.  Then  came  a  scene  of  wild 
panic  in  which  it  broke  to  twenty-four,  afterward  declining 
as  low  as  twenty-one.  There  were  violent  fluctuations  during 
that  and  the  following  week,  but  at  length  it  began  to  exhibit 
a  steadily  strengthening  tendency  again,  and  the  ensuing 
Monday  it  scored  forty-one. 

Union,  the  mine  adjoining  Sierra  Nevada  to  the  south, 
had  momentarily  attracted  attention  from  it.  That  stock 
had  been  bought  by  the  tens  of  thousands  in  a  single  Board, 
from  fifteen  up  to  thirty  dollars.  Although  the  voice  that 
bid  for  it  was  the  voice  of  Peckham,  the  hand  behind  him 
was  recognized  to  be  the  hand  of  Flood.  Rumor  sounded 
the  loudest  blasts  upon  her  trumpet  for  a  while.  It  was  said 
there  was  a  dispute  regarding  the  boundary  line  between  the 
two  mines,  that  the  development  had  been  ascertained  to  be 
on  the  Union  ground,  and  that  the  Bonanza  firm  had  made 
a  bold  reach  for  the  control  of  that  mine.  The  avidity  with 
which  the  stock  was  snatched  gave  probable  appearance 
to  the  report,  and  Sierra  Nevada  suffered  in  consequence. 

But  in  a  few  days  Utah,  the  mine  adjoining  Sierra  Nevada 
on  the  north,  came  to  the  fore,  bounding  like  a  roe  or  a 
young  hart  from  eighteen  to  twenty-eight  dollars  at  a  single 
leap.  The  vane  of  popular  opinion  veered  again.  The  in- 
dications were  now  too  plain  to  admit  of  doubt.  Having 
missed  the  opportunity  for  getting  control  of  Sierra  Nevada, 
the  Bonanza  firm  was  endeavoring  to  secure  the  mines  ad- 
joining it  on  both  sides.  What  did  such  action  imply  ? 
Clearly  enough  that  they  knew  Sierra  Nevada  to  be  the 
heart  of  the  new  development,  and  had  resolved  to  entrench 
themselves  at  each  end  of  it  for  the  present,  and  bide  a 
favorable  occasion  to  assault  the  market  and  take  in  the 
stock.  Under  this  theory,  Sierra  Nevada  regained  its  orig- 
inal ascendancy  in  public  favor. 

And  under  these  circumstances  I  met  Balcomb  once  more. 

If  he  had  been  made  of  stuff  which  praise  and  flattery 
could  affect,  Balcomb  would  have  been  a  spoiled  man  ere 
this,  for  they  had  poured  upon  him  in  torrents  ;  but  he  ap- 
peared to  be  water-proof,  so  to  speak,  and  from  his  imagi- 
nary plume  to  his  substantial  soles  not  a  trace  of  deteriora- 
tion was  visible.  Fortune  might  elevate  him  to  a  position 
never  so  high  ;  but  when  she  should  have  placed  him  on  her 
loftiest  pedestal,  he  would  still  be  every  inch  Balcomb. 
Hence,  it  was  with  unchanged  friendliness  and  fervor  that  he 
saluted  me  : 

"Well,  Thatcher,  my  boy,  this  begins  to  look  a  little  more 
like  it — doesn't  it?     You're  standing  firm,  I  hope?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  Mr.  Balcomb  !  I  shan't  sell  until  you  tell  me  to. 
I've  got  a  thousand  shares." 

"  Don't  talk  of  selling  !  Double  up  again  !  She'll  go  to 
a  hundred  dollars  before  the  week  is  out,  and  won't  have 
fairly  started  to  go  up  then  !" 

"  Do  you  think " 

"  Think  ?     D n  it,  I  know  it  !     I  tell  you  to  double  up 

again,  right  away — and  don't  you  forget  it." 

A  ^d  Balcomb  passed  on  without  waiting  for  any  reply. 


I  noticed  that  our  conversations  lately  had  lost  much  of 
their  former  reciprocity.  He  appeared  to  have  become  in- 
different to  responses.  After  all,  that  was  but  natural  when 
one  could  only  respond  to  so  little  purpose  as  I.  His  em- 
phatic style  and  dictatorial  manner  struck  me  as  admirable 
qualifications  in  one  born  to  direct  men,  on  whom  the  dis- 
patch of  an  immense  amount  of  business  is  incumbent. 
These  were  pleasant  reflections  on  my  way  to  execute  his 
injunction. 

The  result  was  shown  by  a  slip  handed  me  by  the  gracious 
clerk  the  same  afternoon,  which  assured  me  that  I  was  the 
possessor  of  a  thousand  additional  shares  of  Sierra  Nevada, 
bought  for  my  account  that  day,  at  forty-five  dollars  per 
share. 

It  may  not  be  irrelevant  to  state  that  most  of  the  stock 
had  sold  a  dollar  or  two  lower,  but  my  broker  had  been  un- 
able to  get  a  better  average.  However,  I  was  satisfied. 
And  I  was  more  than  satisfied  when  Sierra  Nevada  leaped 
to  fifty-five  dollars  next  day,  and  to  seventy-eight  the  day 
after,  as  if  impatient  to  fulfill  Balcomb's  prediction. 

It  might  naturally  be  thought,  from  the  trepidation  of  my 
first  steps,  that  I  had  become  quite  unbalanced  now.  No  ; 
my  nerves  had  grown  steady.  The  brain  that  had  turned 
giddy  on  the  lower  stages  of  speculation,  now  walked  its 
towering  heights  with  perfect  self-possession.  The  untried 
way  had  become  familiar  ;  its  perils  and  apprehensions  had 
disappeared.  Besides  my  faith  in  Balcomb,  I  began  to  feel 
confidence  in  my  own  ability  to  command  success — it  was 
such  an  easy  matter.  Indeed,  I  suspect  that  in  certain  dis- 
loyal moods  I  felt  that  my  achievements  were  not  altogether 
attributable  to  him,  but  were  somewhat  due  to  my  own 
dash  and  boldness.  Such  a  feeling  may  have  been  un- 
worthy, but  it  was  not  unnatural,  fed,  as  it  was,  on  every 
hand  with  the  food  on  which  self-conceit  best  thrives.  I  had 
become  a  noted  man  on  the  street.  I  was  conscious  of  being 
pointed  out  as  one  of  the  few  whose  sagacity  discerned  the 
tide  that  led  on  to  fortune,  and  took  it  at  its  flood-  By- 
standers whispered  to  each  other  :  "  Do  you  see  that  young 
fellow  ?  That's  Thatcher  ;  he's  made  a  million  already,  and  I 
shouldn:t  wonder  if  he'd  be  the  boss  of  'em  all  before  he 
gets  through  the  deal  ! "  I  was  a  regular  visitor  to  the  Stock 
Exchange,  and  received  flattering  attention  from  the  members 
and  the  crowd  of  dealers  that  assemble  within  its  splendid 
rooms.  My  advice  was  sought,  my  judgment  deferred  to. 
My  diffidence  was  construed  as  the  shrewd  reticence  pf  a 
man  who  knew  more  than  he  saw  fit  to  tell.  The  fraternity 
of  millionaires  had  welcomed  me  cordially  into  their  brother- 
hood. Flood,  Mackay,  and  Fair  had  shown  me  courteous 
attention  on  the  few  occasions  I  had  met  them.  I  had  grown 
to  be  as  unconstrained  in  the  presence  of  Jones,  and  Sharon, 
and  Hayward  as  if  I  had  known  them  all  my  life  ;  and  Lent, 
Head,  Hobart,  Seth  and  Dan  Cook,  Johnny  Skae,  Bob 
Graves,  Bob  Morrow,  Archie  Borland,  Billy  Lyle,  and  all  the 
other  prominent  operators — why,  it  was  just  like  meeting 
old  schoolmates  or  boon  companions  to  encounter  them. 

I  was  not  conscious  of  any  change  in  myself,  however. 
The  air  of  smartness  and  importance  which  I  may  have  ap- 
peared to  assume  was  more  of  a  concession  to  public  opin- 
ion, which  insisted  on  imputing  to  me  those  qualities,  than 
any  assertion  of  my  own  that  I  really  possessed  them.  I  ielt, 
it  is  true,  that  the  favors  of  fortune  had  not  been  entirely 
gratuitous;  that  they  were  scarcely  more,  in  fact,  than  a  fit- 
ting recognition  of  the  breadth,  and  daring,  and  firmness  of 
my  character.  But  the  feeling  begot  no  exultation  or  vain- 
glory, and  wrought  no  change  in  the  sensibleness  and  sim- 
plicity of  my  nature.  I  formed  new  associations,  of  course, 
and  indulged  in  different  tastes  and  habits.  That  was  a  ne- 
cessity of  the  altered  condition  of  my  affairs.  But,  through- 
out all,  I  am  satisfied  my  heart  was  just  the  same  as  when  it 
had  contented  itself  with  my  humble  station  and  prospects 
in  my  little  shop. 

As  a  proof  of  this,  I  may  mention  that  the  shop  itself  be- 
gan to  possess  a  new  interest  for  me.  Not  a  sordid  interest 
in  its  profits;  they  were  insignificant  in  view  of  my  present 
wealth.  Not  a  proprietary  interest  which  induced  me  to  give 
it  more  attention;  that  was  not  to  be  thought  of  again  after 
experiencing  the  charms  of  a  freer  life.  But  an  interest  in- 
separable in  the  human  heart  from  the  lowly  origin  of  great 
things.  I  looked  upon  my  little  shop  as  the  starting-point  of 
my  career,  the  birthplace  of  my  fortune,  the  cradle  of  my 
liberty.  An  atmosphere  of  tender  and  sacred  sentiment  per- 
vaded it  while  I  mused  from  my  opulent  standpoint  on  the 
hard  times  we  had  seen  together,  and  the  steadfastness  with 
which  it  had  befriended  me,  till  it  raised  me  at  last  to  a 
princely  estate.  Could  I  ever  turn  coldly  from  that  first, 
best  friend  ?  Others  might  blush  at  the  recollection  of  their 
lowly  beginning,  and  swell  out  the  volume  of  man's  poltroon- 
ery and  ingratitude,  by  trying  to  hide  the  mean  instruments 
that  had  helped  them  to  climb.  But  I  resolved  that,  while  I 
lived,  let  Fortune  heap  what  mountains  of  wealth  she  would 
upon  me,  the  sign  of  "Dudley  Thatcher,  Newsdealer  and 
Stationer,"  should  keep  its  place  in  front  of  that  humble  shop 
as  my  proudest  title  to  nobility. 

After  such  an  example  of  the  immutability  of  my  senti- 
ments, it  is  almost  needless  to  state  that  my  feelings  toward 
Constance  remained  just  the  same  as  ever.  Some  slight  in- 
cidents had  occurred,  however,  which  it  may  be  well  enough 
to  mention  here.  The  constraint  which  for  a  time  had  fallen 
upon  us  when  together  had  measurably  worn  off.  We  found 
it  easier  now  to  hit  upon  subjects  of  conversation  mutually 
interesting.  I  think  this  was  because  Constance  had  discov- 
ered her  folly,  and  yielded  to  my  more  sensible  views  of  the 
situation.  However,  I  never  alluded  to  the  fact,  deeming  it 
more  considerate  to  accept  her  submission  silently.  But,  at 
any  rate,  she  never  made  any  annoying  reference  to  my  in- 
attention to  the  shop  now,  and  never  spoke  of  the  demoral- 
izing effects  of  hanging  about  the  stock  boards.  Altogether 
her  manner  was  pleasanter  and  more  pliant  than  I  had  ever 
seen  it,  and  I  grew  more  and  more  in  love  with  her  every 
day.  She  would  talk  with  me  about  stocks  to  my  heart's 
content.  This  was  very  gratifying,  and  none  the  less  so  for 
the  frank  and  cheerful  way  in  which  she  admitted  that  events 
had  proved  my  way  to  be  right  and  my  judgment  to  be  the 
soundest.  In  short,  we  were  in  almost  perfect  accord.  Only 
she  had  got  another  perverse  idea  in  her  head,  that  it  would 
be  prudent  for  me  to  realize  upon  my  investment,  and  be  sat- 
isfied with  the  handsome  fortune  I  had  already  acquired. 
But  she  had  urged  this  ever  since  Sierra  Nevada  had  made 
its  first  material  rise.     The  steady  advance  in  the  stock  had 


been  a  constant  refutation  of  her  arguments,  but  it  never 
quite  silenced  her.  Neither  could  mf  graphic  accounts  of 
Balcomb's  predictions,  nor  the  confident  assertion  of  my  own 
opinion.  It  seemed  to  me  there  was  an  indestructible  ele- 
ment* of  obstinacy  in  her  nature,  which,  dislodged  at  any  par- 
ticular point,  immediately  took  refuge  in  another.  So  I  con- 
cluded the  best  way  for  me  was  to  quietly  ignore  her  re- 
peated suggestion — for  it  was  never  moie  than  a  suggestion 
on  her  part,  timidly  advanced;  but  a  suggestion  from  Con- 
stance had  all  the  force  of  argument  with  me — and  do  as  I 
thought  proper.  I  was  sorry  to  displease  her,  but  it  would 
be  unmanly  to  let  a  woman's  timidity  overcome  the  dictates 
of  my  judgment,  which  events  had  proved  and  she  herself 
had  admitted  to  be  better  than  her  own. 

This  trifling  difference  of  opinion,  and  another  unimportant 
variance,  which  were  the  only  drawbacks  to  the  complete- 
ness of  my  felicity,  culminated  one  evening  in  a  rather  un- 
pleasant scene. 

Constance  still  worked  in  the  milliner  shop.  I  had  urged 
her  to  give  up  the  place,  as  all  necessity  for  it  was  now  ob- 
viated by  my  wealth,  and  as  she  would  have  scarcely  more 
than  time  enough  to  complete  her  preparations  before  I 
should  realize  on  my  stock  and  we  would  marry.  But  here 
I  encountered  the  obstinate  element  again.  On  the  evening 
referred  to,  I  renewed  my  entreaties. 

"No,  Dudley,"  she  said,  "I  would  rather  keep  my  situa- 
tion until  we  are  married." 

"  Why  so,  Constance  ?  " 

"  Because  it  is  uncertain  when  we'll  be  married  ;  because, 
if  anything  happens  that  I  should  need  a  situation,  it  might 
be  hard  to  get  another  ;  and  because,  poor  as  it  is,  it  has 
been  a  friend  and  support  to  me  so  long  that  I  dislike  to  part 
with  it  until  necessary." 

The  two  first  reasons  excited  a  feeling  of  intolerant  impa- 
tience in  me,  but  the  concluding  one  appealed  so  directly  to 
the  sentiment  which  had  been  growing  upon  me  respecting 
my  own  poor  shop,  that  I  softened  at  once,  and  replied  : 

"  I  appreciate  and  respect  your  last  reason,  Constance. 
It  does  credit  to  your  fidelity  and  kindness  of  heart.  But 
this  would  be  in  no  sense  an  ungrateful  desertion,  for  it  will 
be  only  a  few  weeks  at  most  when  our  marriage  will  render 
it  your  duty  to  give  up  the  situation." 

"I'm  not  so  sure  of  that,  Dudley." 

"  Not  sure  of  what?" 

"That  a  few  weeks,  at  most,  will  bring  about  our  mar- 
riage." 

"  Why,  what  in  the  world  makes  you  doubt  it  ?  " 

"It  hangs  upon  the  result  of  your  stock  speculation  ;  and 
that  seems  so  uncertain." 

"  Uncertain  ?  A  fortune  is  sure  beyond  any  mischance. 
It  is  only  a  question  of  exactly  how  much  I  shall  clean  up, 
and  when  I  shall  do  it." 

"  O  Dudley  !  if  you  would  only  sell  out  now,  and  put  an 
end  to  all  this  anxiety  !  Be  satisfied,  pray  ;  don't  press  for- 
tune too  far." 

"  There,  now  you  commence  in  your  unreasonable  strain 
again  !  It  is  impossible  to  reason  with  you  when  you  go  on 
in  this  way.  I  must  be  allowed  to  exercise  some  judgment 
in  this  matter  myself." 

"  But  can't  I  speak  to  you  in  some  other  way,  Dudley  ? 
Think  how  poor  we  both  have  been — how  hard  we  both 
have  worked  ;  and  now,  when  you  can  realize  more  than  we 
ever  dared  to  dream  of  possessing,  you  hazard  it  all  just  for 
the  chance  of  making  an  additional  amount,  of  which  we 
are  no  longer  in  want." 

"  That  amounts  to  the  same  thing.  You  really  know  nothing 
about  these  matters.  There  isn't  any  risk  :  the  thing  is  sure. 
The  stock  hasn't  fairly  begun  to  go  up  yet — Balcomb  says 
so,  and  I  know  it  myself.  I  must  beg  you,  Constance,  not  to 
attempt  to  influence  me  any  more  ;  it  is  becoming  unpleas- 
ant and  unbearable." 

"  Pray  don't  feel  offended  at  me,  Dudley  ;  I  will  never 
speak  of  it  again.  Indulge  my  wish  to  still  keep  my  situa- 
tion, and  I'll  try  to  be  satisfied." 

Our  conversation  had  taken  an  unexpected  turn.  I 
couldn't  well  insist  upon  my  original  proposition  without  ap- 
pearing arbitrary  ;  and  so,  unreasonable  as  I  considered  her 
purpose  of  remaining  in  the  milliner  shop,  I  was  forced  to 
accede  to  it.  I  reflected  upon  what  false  positions  the  per- 
versity of  others  often  places  us  in,  and  wondered  if  Con- 
stance would  ever  be  able  to  overcome  her  one  great  fault. 

January,  18S1.  J.  T.  Goodman. 

[concluded  next  week.] 


On  Thursday  of  last  week  the  writer  was  invited  to  witness 
an  experiment  at  the  Piedmont  quarries,  Alameda  County, 
with  the  new  explosive  manufactured  by  the  "Thunder  Powder 
Company."  This  explosive  is  a  California  invention.  The 
company  is  a  new  one,  and  claims  for  its  product  that  it  is 
more  safe,  more  powerful,  and  cheaper  than  any  other  ex- 
plosive that  has  ever  been  invented.  This  is  what  the  writer 
saw  :  Upon  the  face  of  a  seamless  granite  rock,  nearly  a 
hundred  feet  of  perpendicular,  three  holes  were  drilled  at 
different  places,  each  about  eleven  feet  in  depth,  and  one 
inch  in  diameter.  Into  these  holes  there  were  placed  from 
three  and  a  half  to  six  and  a  half  pounds  of  powder.  These 
"  cartridges  "  were  rammed  down,  the  holes  filled  with  sand 
or  earth,  and  then  exploded  by  fuse  and  percussion.  The 
first  two  experiments  were  more  than  satisfactory,  from  the 
amount  of  rock  displaced.  The  last  was  a  marvelous  exhi- 
bition of  the  power  of  dynamite.  It  was  estimated  that 
three  hundred  tons  were  thrown  from  the  face  of  the  quarry. 
The  whole  side  was  shattered  and  crushed  from  top  to  bot- 
tom. It  was  simply  wonderful.  The  fumes  of  the  powder 
are  not  unpleasant.  The  writer  saw  the  chemist  hold  one 
of  the  cartridges  in  his  hand  while  h«  burned  it.  He  also 
saw  an  ounce  of  the  powder  exploded  upon  the  surface  of  a 
steel  plate,  showing  great  force — a  force  the  power  of  which 
he  could  not  estimate.  It  is  claimed  for  this  explosive  that 
it  is  entirely  safe  to  handle.  The  writer  rendered  it  safe  to 
himself  by  keeping  at  a  good  distance  from  it.  As  this  is 
the  age  of  powder,  we  commend  our  mining  and  quarry  men 
to  examine  the  Thunder. 


If  any  enterprising  reporter  should  take  down  a  woman's 
conversation  during  a  single  shopping  tour,  no  sane  compos- 
itor would  attempt  to  set  it.  There  isn't  a  printing  office  in 
the  United  States  which  would  contain  enough  interrogation 
points. 


THE        ARGONAUT 


MR.    SPOOPENDYKE'S    SPOUSE. 


She  Disagrees  with  him  as  to  the  Ladies  he  shall  Call  Upon. 

"  Now,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Spoopendyke,  "  let  me  see  the 
list  of  ladies  you  want  me  to  call  on.  I  really  don't  care  to 
go  around  much,  but  a  man  ought  to  do  what  his  wife  wants 
him  to  do  on  New  Year's  day.     Where's  the  list  ?". 

"  Here  it  is,"  said  Mrs.  Spoopendyke,  fluttering  around 
with  her  hair  in  her  mouth.  "  I  wrote  them  all  out  with  the 
addresses  for  you,  so  you  wouldn't  have  any  trouble." 

"What  makes  you  put  old  Sister  Lamb  at  the  head  of  the 
list?"  growled  Mr.  Spoopendyke.  "She's  got  a  wart  on  her 
chin  the  size  of  a  fire-bell,  and  she  can't  talk  anything  but 
the  advantages  of  egg  over  stove  coal  for  heating  the  Sun- 
day-School." 

"But  she  belongs  to  the  church,  and  I  don't  believe  any 
one  else  will  call  on  her,"  reasoned  Mrs.  Spoopendyke. 
"  She'll  be  tickled  to  death  to  see  you." 

"What  do  you  think  I'm  starting  out  for?"  demanded  Mr. 
Spoopendyke  fiercely.  "  Got  an  idea  I'm  going  around  like  a 
missionary,  to  carry  the  Gospel  to  people  everybody  else  is 
afraid  of?  Who's  this  ?  What's  this  second  name  here  ? 
Who's  Mrs.  S-h-k-1-y-m-b-r-e-t-o-v?" 

"That's  Mrs.  Wolverton.  I  promised  her  you  would  call. 
Never  mind  Mrs.  Lamb,  but  you  ought  to  call  on  Mrs.  Wol- 
verton." 

"What  for?  What  has  she  got  in  common  with  me,  ex- 
cept that  her  bones  are  hollow?  She  don't  know  the  differ- 
ence between  a  Guinea  pig  and  the  burning  of  Jerusalem. 
Always  wants  to  know  if  I  don't  think  Sodom  and  Gomor- 
rah were  parables.  Is  that  the  kind  of  list  you've  made  out  ? 
Want  me  to  run  around  among  the  old  monuments.  Who's 
Mrs,  Swash  ?" 

"That's  Mrs.  Smith,  the  little  widow.  You  know  she's 
interested  in  sending  women  out  West  to  get  husbands. 
She'll  amuse  you." 

"  She  will  if  she  sees  me.  She'll  make  me  laugh  like  a 
hyena  if  she  gets  one  eye  on  me.  Who's  that  yellow-headed 
girl  that  sits  two  pews  in  front  of  us  ?   I'd  call  on  her,  now." 

"  She's  a  little  chit  of  a  thing.  You  don't  want  to  run  after 
those  young  people — a  man  of  your  age  ' " 

"  What's  the  reason  I  don't?"  howled  Mr.  Spoopendyke. 
"  Got  an  idea  that  I  only  care  for  the  tough  old  people, 
haven't  you?  Think  I'm  a  sort  of  Plymouth  Rock,  don't 
you  ?     Got  any  more  old  landmarks  that  need  inspection  ?  " 

"  I  don't  care  ! "  remonstrated  Mrs.  Spoopendyke,  indig- 
nantly ;  "they're  nice  people,  and  I  like  to  cultivate  them. 
They  may  be  along  in  life,  but  they  can't  help  it." 

"Cultivate 'em,  if  you  want  to,"  growled  Mr.  Spoopen- 
dyke; "  but  if  you  think  I'm  going  hoeing  around  among 
'em  on  the  first  of  January,  you're  left.  What  d'ye  want  to 
cultivate 'em  for?  With  your  friends  and  ideas,  you  only 
need  weekly  prayers  and  an  alarm  of  fire  to  be  an  old  wo- 
man's home.  Who  else  have  you  got  here  ?  Mrs.  Sliggon- 
spratt,  Mrs.  Woptenslough,  Miss  K-i-m-p-z-f " 

"  You  don't  read  them  right  at  all,"  complained  Mrs. 
Spoopendyke.  "That's  Mrs.  Silverspoon,  and  Mrs.  Worth- 
ington,  and  Miss  Hemmingway.  They  are  just  as  nice  as 
they  can  be." 

"  Are  they  the  three  old  worthies  who  howl  in  the  choir  ?" 
asked  Mr.  Spoopendyke,  sternly.  "  They've  got  a  grandson 
old  enough  tQ  be  my  father." 

"  They  haven't,"  sobbed  Mrs.  Spoopendyke.  "You  know 
better." 

"  Well,  most  of  'm  have.  What  d'ye  want  me  to  call  on 
them  for?  Got  any  more  old  almanacs  expecting  me? 
Where's  the  Sphinx  ?  You  haven't  got  the  Sphinx  down 
here,  nor  the  Tower  of  Babel.  Who're  these  other  pyra- 
mids?    Who's  Mrs.  Upsidedown?" 

"That's  Mrs.  Edgerton.  She  sent  you  the  jelly  when  you 
were  sick,  and  you  said  she  was  the  best  woman  in  Brook- 
lyn. You'll  have  to  call  on  her  for  politeness,"  said  Mrs. 
Spoopendyke,  severely. 

"I  won't  either,"  snouted  Mr.  Spoopendyke.  "The jelly 
was  sour,  and  she  made  me  pay  a  dollar  toward  a  plaster  of 
Paris  angel  for  a  starving  family  out  in  Flatbush.  Who's 
this  other  nurse  of  George  Washington's?  Here,  this  is  a 
mistake — I  went  to  old  Miss  Schumslock's  funeral  thirty 
years  ago." 

"You  didn't !  You  never  did  !  "  proclaimed  Mrs.  Spoop- 
endyke, thoroughly  aroused.  "That  isn't  her  name,  either. 
It's  Miss  Schofield,and  she  is  the  best  friend  I've  got.  I  only 
want " 

"  1  know  what  you  want,"  hissed  Mr.  Spoopendyke.  "  You 
want  a  few  more  acquaintances  and  a  map  to  be  a  guide 
book  to  ancient  Troy.  Think  I'm  going  to  call. on  that  old 
monolith  ?  Got  anything  here  that  belongs  to  modern  times? 
Know  anybody  who  has  been  dug  up  within  six  or  eight  cen- 
turies ?  Who's  that  black-eyed  girl  in  the  Bible  class  ? 
Don't  she  hang  out  a  flag  to-day?" 

"I  wouldn't  look  at  her,"  sniffed  Mrs.  Spoopendyke.  "I 
wouldn't  have  you  go  there  for  worlds.  Besides,  she  don't 
receive." 

"What's  this?"  demanded  Mr.  Spoopendyke.  "What's 
Mrs.  W-i-m-p-q-s-t-v-x-q  got  to  do  with  it?  What  cemetery 
will  I  find  her  in  ?  " 

"That's  Mrs.  Willoughby,"  explained  Mrs.  Spoopendyke, 
complacently.  "  She's  the  young  widow  who  recently  joined 
the  church." 

"  I  don't  mind  calling  on  her,"  said  Mr.  Spoopendyke. 
"  She  wasn't  born  more'n  four  thousand  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  Got  any  more  like  her?  Does  this  measly 
list  contain  anybody  else  who  wasn't  the  mother  of  the  Chi- 
nese Empire  ?  Think  of  any  more  grave  stones  that  haven't 
had  the  epitaphs  worn  off?  " 

"No,"  replied  Mrs.  Spoopendyke,  coldly,  "and  now  I  re- 
member, Mrs.  Willoughby  receives  calls  with  friends  in  Buf- 
falo." 

"  Dod  gast  your  dod  gasted  list  !  "  howled  Mr.  Spoopen- 
dyke, dancing  on  the  unhappy  document.  "What  d'ye 
think  I  am — a  ghoul?  S'pose  I'm  going  to  prance  around 
among  all  the  measly  old  ghosts  in  Brooklyn?  S'pose  I'm 
going  to  swash  around,  and  eat  cake  and  drink  lemonade 
with  a  lot  of  illustrations  of  the  silurian  period?  Think  I'm 
going  to  spend  the  day  with  a  lot  of  articulated  old  skeletons 
just  because  they  belong  to  the  same  church  that  I  do  ? "  And 
Mr.  Spoopendyke  popped  out  of  the  house  like  a  bung.— 
Brooklyn  Eagle. 


OUR   LIBRARY   OF   OLD   FAVORITES. 


Lady  Clara   Vere  de  Vere. 
Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere, 

Of  me  you  shall  not  win  renown  : 
You  thought  to  break  a  country  heart 

For  pastime,  ere  you  went  to  town. 
At  me  you  smiled,  but  unbeguiled 

I  saw  the  snare,  and  I  retired  : 
The  daughter  of  a  hundred  Earls, 

You  are  not  one  to  be  desired. 

Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere, 

I  know  you  proud  to  bear  your  name, 
Your  pride  is  yet  no  mate  for  mine, 

Too  proud  to  care  from  whence  I  came. 
Nor  would  I  break  for  your  sweet  sake 

A  heart  that  doats  on  truer  charms. 
A  simple  maiden  in  her  flower 

Is  worth  a  hundred  coats-of-arms. 

t  Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere, 

Some  meeker  pupil  you  must  find, 
For  were  you  queen  of  all  that  is, 

I  could  not  stoop  to  such  a  mind. 
You  sought  to  prove  how  I  could  love, 

And  my  disdain  is  my  reply. 
The  lion  oh  your  old  stone  gates 

Is  not  more  cold  to  you  than  I. 

Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere, 

You  put  strange  memories  in  my  head. 
Not  thrice  your  branching  limes  have  blown 

Since  I  beheld  young  Lawrence  dead. 
Oh,  your  sweet  eyes,  your  low  replies  ! 

A  great  enchantress  you  may  be  ; 
But  there  was  that  across  his  throat 

Which  you  had  hardly  cared  to  see. 

Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere, 

When  thus  he  met  his  mother's  view, 
She  had  the  passions  of  her  kind, 

She  spake  some  certain  truths  of  you, 
Indeed,  I  heard  one  bitter  word 

That  scarce  is  fit  for  you  to  hear  ; 
Her  manners  had  not  that  repose 

Which  stamps  the  caste  of  Vere  de  Vere. 

Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere, 

There  stands  a  spectre  in  your  hall  : 
The  guilt  of  blood  is  at  your  door  ; 

You  changed  a  wholesome  heart  to  gall. 
You  lield  your  course  without  remorse, 

To  make  him  trust  his  modest  worth, 
And,  last,  you  fixed  a  vacant  stare, 

And  slew  him  with  your  noble  birth. 

Trust  me,  Clara  Vere  de  Vere, 

From  yon  blue  heavens  above  us  bent 
The  grand  old  gardener  and  hfs  wife 

Smile  at  the  claims  of  long  descent. 
Howe'er  it  be,  it  seems  to  me, 

'T  is  only  noble  to  be  good. 
Kind  hearts  are  more  than  coronets, 

And  simple  faith  than  Norman  blood. 

I  know  you,  Clara  Vere  de  Vere  :' 

You  pine  among  your  halls  and  towers  ; 
The  languid  light  of  your  proud  eyes 

Is  wearied  of  the  rolling  hours. 
In  glowing  health,  with  boundless  wealth, 

But  sickening  of  a  vague  disease, 
You  know  so  ill  to  deal  with  time, 

You  needs  must  play  such  pranks  as  these. 

Clara;  Clara  Vere  de  Vere, 

If  Time  be  heavy  on  your  hands, 
Are  there  no  beggars  at  your  gate, 

Nor  any  poor  about  your  lands  ? 
Oh  !    teach  the  orphan-boy  to  read, 

Or  teach  the  orphan-girl  to  sew, 
Pray  Heaven  for  a  human  heart, 

And  let  the  foolish  yeoman  go.  — Te?niyson, 

The   Potter's  Song. 
Turn,  turn,  my  wheel  !    Turn  round  and  round, 
Without  a  pause,  without  a  sound  ; 

So  spins  the  flying  world  away ! 
This  clay,  well  mixed  with  marl  and  sand. 
Follows  the  motion  of  my  hand  ; 
For  some  must  follow,  some  command, 

Though  all  are  made  of  clay. 

Turn,  turn,  my  wheel  !    All  things  must  change 
To  something  new,  to  something  strange  : 

Nothing  that  is  can  pause  or  stay. 
The  moon  will  wax,  the  moon  will  wane, 
The  mist  and  cloud  will  turn  to  rain, 
The  rain  to  mist  and  cloud  again, 

To-morrow  be  to-day. 

Turn,  turn,  my  wheel !    All  life  is  brief; 
What  now  is  bud  will  soon  be  leaf, 

What  now  is  leaf  will  soon  decay  ; 
The  winds  blow  east,  the  winds  blow  west ; 
The  blue  eggs  in  the  robin's  nest 
Will  soon  have  wings  and  beak  and  breast. 

And  flutter  and  fly  away. 

Turn,  turn,  my  wheel  !    This  earthen  jar 
A  touch  can  make,  a  touch  can  mar ; 

And  shall  it  to  the  potter  say, 
What  makest  thou?    Thou  hast  no  hand, 
As  men  who  think  to  understand 
A  world  by  their  Creator  planned, 
Who  wiser  is  than  they. 

Turn,  turn,  my  wheel  !    'Tis  nature's  plan 
The  child  should  grow  into  the  man, 

The  man  grow  wrinkled,  old  and  gray  ; 
In  youth  the  heart  exults  and  sings, 
The  pulses  leap,  the  feet  have  wings  ; 
In  age  the  cricket  chirps,  and  brings 

The  harvest  home  of  day. 

Turn,  turn,  my  wheel  !    The  human  race, 
Of  every  tongue,  of  every  place, 

Caucasian,  Coptic,  or  Malay, 
All  that  inhabif'this  great  earth. 
Whatever  be  their  rank  or  worth, 
Are  kindred  and  allied  by  birth, 

And  made  of  the  same  clay. 

Turn,   turn,  my  wheel  !    What  is  begun 
At  daybreak  must  at  dark  be  done, 

To-morrow  will  be  another  day  ; 
To-morrow  the  hot  furnace  flame 
Will  search  the  heart  and  try  the  frame, 
And  stamp  with  honor  or  with  shame 

These  vessels  made  of  clay. 
Stop,  stop,  my  wheel  !    Too  soon,  too  soon 
The  noon  will  be  the  afternoon, 

Too  soon  to-day  be  yesterday. 
Behind  us  in  our  path  we  cast 
The  broken  potsherds  of  the  Past, 
And  all  are  ground  to  dust  at  last, 

And  trodden  into  clay  !  — Longfellow, 


FRENCH    BONBONS. 


Two  hacks  arrive  simultaneously  at  the  entrance  of  a  nar- 
row lane. 

First  Charioteer  (inquiringly)—"  You  taken  by  the  hour  ? " 

Second  ditto — "  No  ;  by  the  trip." 

F.  C.  (drawing  up) — "All  right,  go  ahead;  I'm  engaged 
by  the  hour.     I'm  in  no  hurry." 


Guy  Bollard  a  Calinaux — sans  aigreur,  du  reste  : 

"  Pourquoi  avez-vous  e*crit  'allouette  '  avec  deux  L  L?n 

"  Dame  !  un  oiseau,  e'est  bien  le  moins." 

Guy  Bollard,  apres  un  instant  de  reflexion  : 

"  C'est  juste  !  " 

A  sick  peasant  motions  feebly  to  his  wife  to  approach  his 
bedside,  and  whispers,  painfully  : 

"  I  think,  my  dear,  I  could  fancy  a  little  broth." 
"  My  dear,  what  do  you  want  of  broth  ?      Hasn't  the  doc- 
tor just  given  you  up?" 

Sound  practical  advice  given  by  a  misanthrope  :  If  ever 
you  should  be  attacked  by  night,  never  shout  "  Murder  !  " 
for  no  one  will  bother  about  you;  yell  "Fire!"  and  every- 
body will  be  out  of  doors  in  a  jiffy. 


Un  jeune  e'tudiant,  qui  vient  de  rentrer  en  classe,  a  pondu 
cette  chose,  digne  de  Pascal  : 

"  Ah  !  comme  la  langue  franchise  a  des  expressions  heu- 
reuses  !  Quoi  de  plus  juste,  quand  on  deteste  quelqu'un,  que 
de  dire  :  f  J'ai  de  la  version  pour  lui  ! ' " 


The  Marquis  de  T had  ordered  a  portrait  of  Taupin. 

When  the  artist  carried  the  portrait  home,  he  was  invited  to 
remain  to  breakfast. 

One  of  his  friends  went  to  call  upon  him  that  same  after- 
noon, and  found  him  installed  before  a  large  mirror,  immov- 
able as  a  statue. 

"  What  in  creation  are  you  doing  ?"  asked  the  friend. 

"Hold  your  tongue,"  replied  Taupin.  "I  have  breakfasted 
with  a  real  marquis  ;  I  am  watching  myself  digest." 


Local  item  from  the  Conrrier  de  San  Francisco  : 

"  The  named  John  Tirrell  mounted  before -yesterday  even- 
ing on  the  board  of  the  ferry-boat  of  Oakland. 

"The  foot  coming  to  him  to  fail,  he  tumbled  to  the  sea. 

"  One  has  succeeded  to  refish  him,  and  he  has  been  con- 
ducted to  the  Hospital  Central,  where  to  him  were  prodi- 
galled  the  attentions  necessaries. 

"  Not  having  received  the  wound,  he  has  been  able  the  to- 
morrow to  wander  to  his  affairs." 


Madame  de  B est  encore  faite  au  moule,  quoique  ayant 

une  fille  a  marier. 

"Je  ne  me  suis  jamais  se'pare'e  d'elle,"  disait  elle  a  C , 

"  aussi  je  re"ponds  de  la  fermete  de  ses  principes." 

"  Du  moment,  madame,qu'elle  les  a  puis^s  dans  votre  sein  !" 


Ernest  Legouve*  is  the  very  best  reader  in  France,  as  ev- 
erybody knows.  At  present  he  is  having  his  portrait  painted 
by  a  distinguished  artist. 

Yesterday  morning  as  he  was  going  out  his  valet  said  to 
him,  smilingly : 

"  Will  monsieur  pardon  me  if  I  say  that  I  hope  no  one  will 
persuade  him  to  have  his  portrait  painted  in  any  other  way 
than  reading  aloud?" 


C'e"tait  au  dernier  diner  de  Victor  Hugo. 

Un  jeune  poete,  invite*  pour  la  premiere  fois,  s'e'tonne,  au 
dessert,  de  ne  pas  voir  servir  de  fromage. 

II  en  fait  tout  bas  1'observation  a  son  voisin,  qui  lui  repond, 
sur  le  meme  ton: 

"Jamais  de  fromage  ici a  cause  des  vers  !" 


How  to  avoid  tipping  the  waiter  at  a  restaurant:  When 
the  bill  comes,  pay  it  exactly.  A  certain  involuntary  expres- 
sion of  astonishment  will  be  visible  on  the  waiter's  face,  well 
trained  though  it  may  be. 

You  should  then  rise,  saying  to  him :  "  I  have  made  an 
excellent  dinner;  you  manage  the  establishment  much  better 
than  the  preceding  proprietor  did." 

During  his  rapture  at  being  mistaken  for  the  owner  of  the 
restaurant  you  escape. 

Madame  de  B ,  quoique  d'une  maigreur  de'sespe'rante, 

est  encore  pleine  de  pretentions. 

Apres  une  polka,  elle  minaudait  dans  un  groupe  de  jolies 
fern  me  s. 

"  Figurez-vous,"  disait-elle,  "que  des  que  le  vicomte  a  senti 
ma  poitrine  contre  la  sienne,  il  est  devenu  rouge  comme  une 
cerise  ! " 

"  Pauvre  garcon,"  fit  Madame  de  R ,  "  un  rien  Pintim- 

ide!"  

Monsieur  X has  been  lately  wounded  in  a  duel.  . 

"  Never  mind,"  said  one  of  his  seconds,  "  he  gave  proof  of 
great  presence  of  mind." 

"  It  would  have  been  better  to  have  given  proof  of  absence 
of  body,"  replied  Vigeant. 

Harlay,  one  of  the  crustiest  of  Parisian  judges,  was  waited 
upon  one  day  by  the  Duchess  de  la  Ferte",  who  desired  an  au- 
dience of  him,  and,  like  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact, 
suffered  from  his  ill-humor.  As  she  went  out  he  followed 
the  indignant  lady  noiselessly,  as  was  his  wont,  and  heard 
her  abusing  him  roundly  to  her  lawyer  as  "an  old  ape." 

The  duchess  perceived,  though  too  late,  that  he  had  fol- 
lowed her,  but  entertained  a  hope  that  she  had  not  been 
overheard.  In  due  course  her  case  went  up  before  the  court, 
and,  somewhat  to  her  surprise,  judgment  was  given  in  her 
favor;  whereupon  she  ventured  to  call  on  the  chief  justice  and 
express  her  satisfaction  and  gratitude. 

Harlay  received  her  thanks  and  compliments  with  an  air 
of  profound  humility  and  modesty,  and  when  she  had  con- 
cluded made  a  profound  bow. 

"  Madame,"  he  said,  loud  enough  for  every  one  to  hear, 
"  I  am  only  too  glad  that '  an  old  ape '  has  had  it  his  power 
to  do  anything  for  an  old  baboon." 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


SOCIETY    GOSSIP. 


"Nerissa"  Points  out  People  with  her  Pen. 


Six  months  ago  an  English  gentleman  named  Thomas 
Hesketh  —  Sir  Thomas  Hesketh,  in  reality  —  visited  San 
Francisco,  and  put  up  at  the  Palace  Hotel.  Sir  Thomas 
was  high-born  and  high-bred,  and  had  traveled  far  and  wide. 
He  had  been  favored  by  fortune  from  babyhood  up,  and  pos- 
sessed an  abundance  of  those  fine  manners  and  methods  of 
graceful  intercourse  and  self-poise  that  are  an  essential 
branch  of  the  education  of  a  gentleman. 


I  will  admit  that  Sir  Thomas  did,  upon  one  occasfbn  in 
July  last,  rush  pell-mell  into  the  ball-room  at  the  "  Hotel  del 
Monte,"  clad  in  a  blue  shirt,  pants  without  any  suspenders, 
and  a  coat  without  any  tail.  I  remember  that  I  was  partic- 
ularly shocked  at  the  time,  and  that  I  gazed  upon  what  I  at 
first  supposed  was  a  detached  member  of  some  asylum  de- 
livery, and  in  an  instant  more  should  have  made  a  break, 
screaming,  for  an  adjoining  apartment,  had  not  a  bevy  of 
San  Francisco  belles,  just  at  that  moment,  surrounded  the 
curiosity,  and  noisily  demonstrated  that,  instead  of  an  es- 
caped lunatic,  the  object  of  attraction  was  a  lion — and,  by 
the  way,  a  lion  of  incomparable  proportions.  But  I  shall 
never  forget  that  scene.  There  were  at  least  twenty  or 
twenty-five  American  gentlemen  present,  all  in  evening  dress. 
To  be  sure,  they  were  not  all  of  them  rich,  but  they  were  all 
of  them  respectful  in  their  manners  and  faultless  in  their 
dress.  And  the  least  successful  and  least  polished  of  them 
would  have  scorned  to  have  entered  a  ball-room  clad  in  a 
hunting  or  a  fishing"  suit.  No  young  American  gentleman  in 
the  city  of  San  Francisco  would  have  permitted  himself  to 
have  thus  appeared  in  the  presence  of  an  American  lady  on 
such  an  occasion.  And  the  representative  American  girl 
would  not  have  tolerated  such  a  thing  from  one  of  her  own 
kind.  But  this  gentleman  had  a  title — he  was  Sir  Thomas, 
don't  you  see  ?— and  that  made  all  the  difference  in  the  world. 
But  I  will  suspend  this  digression. 


Sir  Thomas  had  been  brought  up  among  English  beauties ; 
he  had  mixed  with  the  highest  social  leaders  of  the  aristo- 
cratic circles  of  Madrid  and  Rome,  and  he  had  drifted  along 
among  the  heiresses  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain.  Yet  he 
resisted  all,  came  to  the  new  hemisphere,  and  fell  in  love 
with  an  American  girl  at  first  sight,  in  a  hotel  elevator.  And 
it  is  a  fact  that  the  young  Briton  did  not  know,  when  he  first 
met  Miss  Sharon,  that  her  father  owned  the  elevator,  and 
also  the  big  hotel  that  contained  the  elevator  in  which  Cupid 
shot  the  arrow  that  impaled  two  hearts — two  hearts,  I  say, 
because  Miss  Flora  fell  in  love  with  the  Englishman  at  first 
sight— but  she  knew  of  the  the  title,  though — and  went  off 
and  told  a  near  relative,  whose  only  objection  was  that  the 
owner  of  the  Lancashire  Witch  was  not  a  Roman  Catholic. 
The  flames  first  lighted  in  the  elevator  were  subsequently 
rapidly  fanned  in  the  family  parlors,  upon  the  fifth  floor  of 
the  "  Palace,"  and  in  a  few  short  weeks  an  engagement  was 
the  result.  Then  the  news  was  quietly  breathed  into  the 
senator's  ears.  He  offered  no  objection  if  Sir  Thomas  was 
precisely  what  he  pretended  to  be.  But,  to  make  sure  of  this, 
Mr.  Sharon  cabled  interrogatories  touching.the  birth,  educa- 
tion, standing,  character,  and  income  of  Sir  Thomas,  and  to 
all  of  them  received  responses  of  the  most  glowing  and  satis- 
factory kind.  The  engagement,  therefore,  was  "  parentally 
ratified,"  and  the  whole  world  was  electrically  informed  that 
Sir  Thomas  Hesketh,  Bart.,  of  Ruffert  Hall,  Ormskirk,  Lan- 
cashire, England,  and  owner  of  the  Lancashire  Witch,  then 
off  on  an  incomparably  noble  mission  of  relief  to  Socorro 
Island,  and  Miss  Flora  Sharon,  the  young  and  pretty  daugh- 
ter of  Senator  Sharon,  were  engaged  to  be  married  ;  and  they 
were  married  at  Belmont  less  than  a  month  ago,  and  have 
gone  East  in  a  special  car,  and  will  be  entertained  at  the 
"White  House  by  the  President  and  Mrs.  Hayes. 


Now,  while  the  character  and  standing  of  the  bridegroom 
are  unquestionably  sans  peter  et  sans  reproche ;  and  while  it  is 
known  that  neither  party  to  the  contract  acted  from  motives 
of  pecuniary  consideration,  and  that  the  marriage  was  the 
result  of  a  real  love  match,  yet,  there  have  been  so  many 
unfortunate  marriages  between  rich  American  girls  and  titled 
foreigners — say  those  who  speculate  upon  this  last  seeming 
delightful  alliance — that  the  solicitude  felt  will  rather  grow 
than  abate.  For  my  own  part,  notwithstanding  the  matri- 
monial beaches  of  European  cities  are  strewn  with  wrecks, 
and  that  nineteen  out  of  every  twenty  of  our  rich  American 
girls  who  have  married  titled  foreigners  in  the  last  fifty 
years,  have  taken,  beside  the  "  ladyhood,"  etc.,  poor,  worth- 
less, heartless,  adventurers  and  libertines,  I  have  not  the 
slightest  scintilla  of  doubt  that  this  last  marriage  will  be  a 
perfectly  happy  one.  Marrying  titles  has  at  all  times  evoked 
criticism  and  warning,  yet  very  much  of  the  comment  is  the 
offspring  of  prejudice  or  envy.  Notwithstanding  all  the 
wrecks  heretofore  alluded  to,  no  evidence  can  be  adduced  to 
show  that  the  proportion  of  happy  marriages  among  these 
alliances  of  rich  American  ladies  and  foreign  lords,  is  much 
less  than  in  those  classes  of  "  brilliant  matches"  that  often 
take  place  in  our  midst.  Prodigious  domestic  skeletons 
stand  up,  inside  of  closets  and  out,  all  over  our  land  and 
throughout  our  own  beautiful  city,  and  point  with  ghastly  fin- 
gers to  the  calamities  of  immature  judgment,  and  exaggerated 
expectations  and  the  frequency  of  matrimonial  error.  The 
infelicities  of  the  so-called  "brilliant  matches,"  annually 
carry  its  victims  by  the  hundred  to  the  legal  executioner. 
But  I  will  not  moralize  too  seriously,  although  I  entertain 
the  opinion  that  there  is  no  harm  in  extending  advice  and 
instruction  to  all  persons  determined  on  suicide  or  matri- 
mony. Even  if  it  fails  to  deter  any  one  from  the  desperate 
deed,  still,  it  is  not  likely  to  aggravate  the  madness  greatly, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  this  form  of  benevolent  en- 
joyment should  be  interdicted.  By  the  way,  the  title  of  lord 
is  going  rapidly  the  way  of  magister  (mister),  which  pre- 
ceded it,  and  the  marriage  of  fifty  thousand  American  ladies 
to  an  equal  number  of  foreign  lords  will  tend  to  hasten 
rather  than  to  impede  the  progress.  "Lord"  and  "Lady " 
were  of  equal  rank  at  the  start,  you  know,  and  the  result 
must  show  them  equal  at  the  end.     There  is  one  thing  dead 


certain  :  there  are  no  lords  or  ladies  among  the  great  "ma- 
jority /"  and  we  shall  all  be  numbered  with  that  great  ma- 
jority one  of  these  days. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  expect  that,  between  the  army  and 
navy,  there  will  be  a  series  of  receptions  and  hops  at  Mare 
and  Angel  Islands  between  now  and  Lent.  Mrs.  General 
Kautz  and  Mrs.  Commodore  Phelps  are  both  society  ladies 
and  acknowledged  managers.  Under  their  leaderships  at 
the  two  islands  there  are  quite  a  number  of  chaming  and 
brilliant  women,  so  that  high  social  action  is  assured.  A 
very  delightful  hop  took  place  at  Angel  Island  on  Saturday 
afternoon  last,  and  was  kept  up  from  one  until  nearly  five 
o'clock.  Mrs.  Kautz  received  her  guests  in  her  usual 
stately  but  pleasant  way,  and  was  assisted  by  Mrs. 
Major  Hayes.  Among  those  present  who  are  well  known 
in  society  were  Major  and  Mrs.  Wells,  Major  and  Mrs. 
Hayes,  Captain  and  Mrs.  Bailey,  Lieutenants  Terrett,  Ben- 
ham  and  Parker,  Mrs.  Major  Worth,  Mrs.  Paymaster 
Schenck,  Mrs.  Captain  McDougall,  Mrs.  R.  C.  Hooker,  Mrs. 
E.  E.  Eyre,  Mrs.  Marshall,  Mrs.  Elliott,  Mrs.  J.  McMullin, 
Miss  Bessie  Sedgwick,  Miss  Susie  Coffee,  the  Misses  Re- 
becca and  Lilo  McMullin,  Miss  Hattie  Myrick,  the  Misses 
Belle  and  Maggie  Eyre,  Miss  Nina  Pugh,  Miss  Mizner,  the 
Misses  Blanding,  Miss  Asche,  the  Misses  Emma  and  Luty 
Cole,  Miss  Lizzie  Sinton,  and  Messrs.  Marshall,  Mizner, 
Morrison,  Webster,  Collins,  Patterson,  Butler,  Friedlander, 
and  others. 

Mrs.  General  O.  0.  Howard  arrived  from  Oregon  on 
Thursday  last,  and  was  met  by  her  husband  in  this  city,  who 
arrived  here  from  the  East  on  Christmas  day.  On  the  suc- 
ceeding Friday  evening  after  the  arrival  of  the  lady,  the 
General  and  Mrs.  Howard  were  entertained  at  a  dinner 
party  at  Black  Point,  tendered  by  General  and  Mrs.  Mc- 
Dowell. Subsequently  an  informal  reception  was  held,  and 
the  officers  and  their  ladies  paid  their  respects  to  the  distin- 
guished party.  General  and  Mrs.  Howard  left  San  Francisco 
early  this  week  for  West  Point. 


WHY    THE    GIRLS    DON'T    MARRY. 


The  Other  Side  of  the  Case. 


At  the  navy  yard  there  has  been  more  or  less  gayety  since 
New  Year,  not  the  least  of  which  was  a"  masquerade  party 
on  Wednesday  night  last,  and  which  is  pronounced  by  par- 
ticipants as  a  delightful  affair.  Under  the  administration  of 
Commodore  Colhoun  there  has  not  been  that  social  action 
and  zest  that  may  be  expected  to  grow  out  of  the  change  of 
commands.  Commodore  Phelps,  the  new  commandant,  and 
Mrs.  Phelps  leave  their  residence  at  the  Palace  Hotel  to-day 
and  proceed  to  the  yard  ;  and  to-morrow  at  eleven  o'clock 
the  commodore  will  take  command.  Colhoun  goes  East, 
where  he  will  remain  for  a  while,  when  he  will  return  and 
locate  permanently  in  California.  The  unique  and  pleasant 
receptions  of  the  Moores  at  the  Palace  terminated  on  Mon- 
day evening  last,  although  Mrs.  Moore  will  continue  to  re- 
ceive, as  usual,  residents  of  the  Palace,  on  Monday  after- 
noons. Mrs.  Hall  McAllister  gave  a  very  delightful  musi- 
cal entertainment  at  her  residence  last  evening.  Mrs.  and 
Miss  Miller  have  received,  informally,  a  great  many  of  the 
General's  friends  since  his  elevation  to  the  United  States 
Senatorship.  They  leave  here  for  the  East  on  Tuesday- 
week. 

While  there  have  been  no  positively  "  swell"  affairs  since 
the  marriage  of  Sir  Thomas  Hesketh  and  Miss  Sharon,  the 
wedding  bells  continue  to  toll  far  and  near.  Probably  one 
of  the  most  delightful  wedding-parties  of  the  year  was  that 
at  the  residence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  P.  James  Dunphy,  on 
Thursday  evening  last,  during  which  their  daughter  Jennie 
was  married  to  Mr.  Robert  Kilgour,  a  well-known  merchant 
of  Sacramento.  Her  bridesmaid  was  Miss  Cassie  Sweeny. 
There  was  a  large  number  of  guests  present,  among  whom 
were  many  of  our  best  people.  Another  pleasant  affair  was 
the  wedding  of  Mr.  C.  W.  Murdock,  cashier  of  the  Willows 
Bank,  and  Miss  Nannie  Wilson,  niece  of  Dr.  Glenn,  and 
said  to  be  a  pretty  and  accomplished  young  lady.  In  Stock- 
ton, yesterday,  Mr.  H.  Hewlet  was  married  to  Miss-Eva  B. 
H.  Read,  daughter  of  Thomas  Y.  Read,  Esq.,  by  Rt.  Rev. 
Bishop  Kip,  and  after  an  informal  reception,  the  bridal 
party  left  for  an  extended  trip  through  Europe.  An  en- 
gagement is  announced  between  Assistant  Engineer  Stacy 
Potts,  of  the  Navy,  and  Miss  Georgie  Smith,  of  Val- 
lejo.  Also,  between  Cadet  Engineer  John  W.  Aunan,  U.  S. 
N.,  and  Miss  Clara  Gregg,  of  Vallejo.  Also,  between  Mr. 
George  E.  Delaney,  and  Miss  Edith  Warren. 

San  Francisco,  Friday,  January  14.  Nerissa. 


Colonel  Gordon — once  famous  as  a  lion-killer  in  Africa — 
is  now  more  popularly  known  as  "  Chinese  Gordon,"  for  his 
participation  in  Chinese  affairs.  He  has  examined  the  Irish 
question,  and  this  is  his  solution  of  the  problem  as  commu- 
nicated to  the  London  Times; 

The  western  Irish  are  in  worse  condition  than  any  people  in  the 
limits  of  civilization,  including  the  Chinese  and  Indians;  there  is  no 
earthly  use  in  trying  to  reconcile  landlords  or  tenants ;  government 
should  immediately  buy  up  the  counties  of  Cork,  Clare,  Longford, 
Westmeath,  Kerry,  Limerick,  Leitrim,  Sligo,  Mayo,  Cavan,  and  Don- 
egal, at  an  expense  of  four  hundred  million  dollars,  and  hold  them  as 
a  crown  estate,  under  a  commission ;  and  another  commission  should 
spend  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  per  annum  for  a  short  time  in  send- 
ing the  present  wretched  occupants  of  that  territory  to  Australia  or 
America. 

The  N.  Y.  Tribune  says,  and  we  concur  : 

This  is  a  heroic  remedy  with  a  vengence.  We  do  not  recall  a  case 
n  which  any  goverment  has  so  openly  confessed  its  inability  to  manage 
a  population  as  to  drain  out  the  people  to  save  the  land.  England  is 
hardly  likely  to  do  it.  But  the  respect  with  which  this  audacious  pres- 
cription is  treated  by  the  English  press  shows  how  incurable  the  dis- 
ease is  held  to  be. 

Owing  to  the  great  interest  now  being  taken  in  Japan  by 
seekers  after  health  and  pleasure,  the  Occidental  and  Orien- 
tal Steamship  Company  has  announced  that  it  will  hereafter 
issue  excursion  tickets  from  San  Francisco  to  Yokohama  and 
return,  at  a  rate  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  the 
round  trip.  These  excursion  tickets  will  be  good  only  for 
three  months  from  the  date  of  their  issuance.  They  will 
be  n  on  -transferable,  and  will  not  be  redeemed  if  unused. 
On  the  return  trip  they  will  be  honored  by  the  Pacific  Mail 
Steamship  Company  if  desired  by  the  purchaser. 


"  What  are  we  girls  to  do?"  This,  says  a  writer  in  the 
St.  Louis  Spectator,  was  the  question  of  a  Richmond  belle. 
"  Here  there  are,"  she  continued,  "  in  the  best  society  of  our 
city,  over  two  hundred  and  fifty  marriageable  girls,  many  of 
them  highly  accomplished  and  attractive  women,  fitted  to 
grace  any  position ;  and  in  all  Richmond  we  have  not  a  dozen 
really  eligible  men.  We  have  hosts  of  beaux,  but  no  pros- 
pective husbands.  Our  streets  swarm  with  pleasant  young 
fellows,  who  do  for  escorts,  dancing-partners,  and  flirtation 
material,  but  we  have  absolutely  no  men  to  whom  an  intelli- 
gent, spirited,  ambitious  girl  could  possibly  think  of  tying 
herself  and  her  fortunes.  They  lack  education,  independ- 
ence, purpose — everything  that  is  necessary  to  rise.  There 
is  no  future  for  them,  and  apparently  none  for  us  but  to  form 
an  old-maid  brigade  and  start  on  a  crusade  to  some  of  the 
far  Western  Territories,  where  sterling  men  are  plenty  and 
women  scarce." 

They  did  not  go  crusading  to  the  West,  and  to-day  the 
lamentations  of  the  Virginia  belle  find  full  justification 
in  the  fact  that  Richmond  is  literally  overrun  with  those  most 
estimable,  but  seldom  envied  or  enviable  portions  of  the  di- 
vine economy  known  as  old  maids.  Every  ball-room  and 
parlor  wall  is  richly  tapestried  with  these  slightly  faded 
flowers. 

But  Richmond  is  not  alone  in  this  delicious  misery.  The 
same  complaint  goes  up  from  ever)'  city  in  the  land.  The 
West  sends  to  the  East  a  gentle  moan  of  sympathetic  woe. 
Plenty  of  girls,  lovely  as  ever  the  sun  shone  on,  but  a  pan- 
icky lack  of  desirable  young  men. 

Thus  spoke  a  clever  and  accomplished  young  lady  not 
long  ago,  to  a  journalist :  "  You  mockingly  criticise  us  for 
encouraging  the  attentions  of  what  you  contemptuously  style 
'  whippersnappers,1  '  snips,3  and  '  callow  goslings,'  but  how 
can  we  help  it !  There  are  twenty  of  these  little  fellows  in 
society  where  there  is  one  really  desirable  man;  and  if  it 
were  not  for  them  we  would  miss  many  an  entertainment 
that  we  wrant  to  attend,  many  an  opera  and  play,  many  a  set 
in  dancing,  that  we  now  enjoy.  But  for  these  very  pigmies, 
with  their  three-hair-power  mustaches,  that  you  speak  of  so 
scornfully,  every  girl  would  be  left  at  home  half  the  times 
she  now  gets  out,  and  would  be  a  wall-flower  more  than  half 
the  time  when  she  managed  to  inveigle  her  father  or  brother 
into  escorting  her  to  parties  and  receptions.  You  find  me 
plenty  of  those  cultivated,  aspiring  men  with  a  future  that 
you  talk  about,  and  I'll  find  you  plenty  of  girls  capable  of 
appreciating  them,  and  ready  to  drop  all  their  retinue  of 
'  snips '  for  them  any  time.  Bring  on  your  ' real  men/  Trot 
out  your  much-talked-of  thoroughbreds." 

She  was  only  a  debutante,  but  she  nonplussed  him.  Tell 
over  all  the  masculine  beads  of  your  society  rosary ;  take  an 
inventor)-  of  your  male  acquaintances  in  what  is  known  as 
'•  good  society,"  and  you  will  have  to  admit  that  this  vehe- 
ment young-girl  indictment  is  a  "  true  bill."  All  over  the 
country  a  man-famine  prevails. 

We  have  hosts  of  society  fellows — swells,  giddy  boys — 
but  they  are  hardly  the  husband-material  a  sensible  woman 
would  select.  Many  of  them  are  kind-hearted,  agreeable 
little  creatures,  disposed  to  do  everything  in  their  power  to 
earn  the  gratitude  of  the  girls,  to  w^hose  enjoyment  they  con- 
tribute themselves  and  all  they  have  and  are.  But  a  consid- 
erable proportion  of  them  are  freaks  of  nature  only  to  be 
accounted  for  when  the  creation  of  mosquitoes,  fleas,  mumps, 
and  measles  is  explained.  They  are  as  much  alike,  find 
them  where  you  will,  as  so  many  peas.  There  is  not  orig- 
inality enough  in  them,  or  the  tailors  they  patronize,  to  get 
up  sufficient  difference  to  be  recognized  under  a  microscope. 
Their  physiognomies  are  mild  burlesques'  on  the  lap-dog 
family.  Their  shanks  and  feet  look  like  pins  stuck  in  pump- 
kin-seeds. Their  clothes  are  all  of  the  loudest  fashion,  and 
their  neckties  flame  with  all  the  hues  of  autumn.  Their 
pimply  faces  are  decorated  with  bergamot-exhaling  side- 
whiskers  and  lip-fuzz,  thin  and  sickly.  Their  kid  gloves  are 
gaudy,  and  their  switch-canes  have  semi -blackguard  handles. 
Ponderous  chains,  with  horse-shoe  and  dog-head  charms, 
dangle  from  their  flashy  vest-patterns.  Their  visages  are  stu- 
pid and  sensual,  and  their  mouths  are  mere  expressionless 
gashes,  that  only  open  to  take  in  oysters,  cocktails,  and  cham- 
pagne, and  let  out  ball-room  compliments,  stale  obscenity, 
and  drawing-room  oaths.  They  walk  with  a  dawdling  minc- 
ing gait,  that  carries  a  perpetual  flavor  of  the  ''German"  or 
the  ''racquet."  They  talk  with  a  foreign  affectation,  and 
their  breath  is  ever  redolent  of  whisky  and  tobacco.  They 
leer  with  insufferable  insolence  at  every  woman  that  comes 
within  reach  of  their  weak,  dish-water)7  eyes.  They  laugh 
in  their  idiotic,  would-be  cynical  way  at  the  idea  of  vir- 
tue, and  hold  that  every  woman  has  her  price.  They 
estimate  men  only  by  their  clothes  and  their  money. 
And  yet  they  are  all-important  factors  of  our  best  society. 
No  wedding-ceremony  is  complete  without  some  of  them  as 
ushers  and  chicken-salad-annihilators  ;  no  ball  or  reception 
is  perfect  without  a  numerous  sprinkling  of  them  to  flourish 
their  shining  heels,  only  less  light  than  their  heads,  to  the 
witching  strains  of  music;  without  them  our  girls  would  be 
stay-at-homes,  and  wall-flowers  would  flourish  thicker  than 
bachelor-buttons  in  rustic  parterres.  What  is  to  be  done? 
Where  is  the  use  of  all  our  nineteenth-century  progress  in 
art  and  science,  if  an  improved  article  of  society-man  can 
not  be  invented,  and  manufactured  in  greater  abundance? 
What  is  the  good  of  all  our  electric  lights,  our  telephones, 
and  phonographs,  if  our  girls  have  to  marry  nobodies,  or  go 
husbandless  to  join  the  ever-swelling  army  of  withered,, 
spinster  martyrs  ? 

The  two  sides  have  been  presented  in  such  a  masterly 
manner  that  a  decision  seems  impossible.  To  read  the 
scathing  feminine  indictment  above,  one  would  think  the 
girls  hopelessly  wedded  to  spinsterhood  ;  to  hear  the  aver- 
age young  man  declaim  on  the  frivolity  and  extravagance  of 
the  contemporaneous  girl,  one  would  fancy  him  doomed  to 
celibacy.  A  pessimistic  philosopher  would  become  alarmed 
for  posterity.  It  would  indeed  be  sad  were  it  in  danger  ;  we 
shall  have  left  so  much  for  it  to  do,  and  so  many  posthumous 
reputations  for  it  to  glorify.  But  the  optimist  contemplates 
the  wrangling  of  our  younger  humans  with  a  kindly  smile, 
for  he  knows  how  it  will  end.     Posterity  is  all  right. 


THE   ARGONAUT. 


EDITORIAL    NOTES. 


Mr.  H.  V.  Redfield  has  issued  from  the  Philadelphia  press 
a  curious  volume  entitled  "  Homicide  North  and  South  ;  be- 
ing a  Comparative  View  of  Crime  against  the  Person  in  Sev- 
eral Parts  of  the  United  States."  Herewith  are  presented 
some  passages  from  the  book.  The  facts  are  startling,  and 
should  challenge  the  attention  of  all  honorable  and  right- 
minded  Southern  men  : 

More  men  have  fallen  in  personal  combat  at  the  South  since  1840 
than  were  killed  in  battle  on  both  sides  in  the  rebellion.  In  the  same 
section  there  have  been  more  homicides  since  the  war  than  there  have 
been  deaths  from  yellow  fever— this  number  is  at  least  forty  thousand. 
In  Texas  there  were  more  assassinations  in  1878  than  homicides  of  all 
kinds  in  Massachusetts  in  1877-78,  and  there  are  always  more  man- 
slayers  at  large  than  in  confinement.  In  South  Carolina  there  were 
three  duels  in  1878,  against  none  among  the  more  than  thirty  millions 
of  the  Northern  people ;  and  of  a  single  affray  in  Edgefield,  which 
leads  us  into  accounts  of  seven  different  homicides,  all  the  survivors 
were  acquitted  on  trial.  The  number  of  homicides  along  the  route  of 
the  Cincinnati  Southern  Railway  from  Cincinnati  to  Chattanooga, 
during  its  construction  through  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  I  believe  to 
be  equal  to  half  the  length  of  the  road  measured  in  miles — that  is,  for 
every  two  miles  of  road  there  was  a  man  murdered  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
line.  The  population  of  the  three  sample  Southern  States — Texas, 
Kentucky,  and  South  Carolina — is  less  than  that  of  New  England  by 
half  a  million,  but  the  homicides  are  eighteen  times  as  numerous  ;  there 
are  often  more  in  Kentucky  in  a  month  than  in  Massachusetts  in  a  year, 
and  as  many  in  South  Carolina  in  two  as  in  Massachusetts  in  ten  years, 
though  the  Northern  State  has  much  the  larger  population  in  each  case. 
In  Massachusetts,  the  ratio  of  killing  has  decreased  with  the  increase  of 
population — ten  per  cent,  against  eighteen  per  cent,  in  1869-78  ;  in 
South  Carolina,  crimes  against  the  person  show  no  diminution  under 
Hampton  as  compared  with  those  committed  under  Chamberlin  and 
Scott.  In  Mississippi,  according  to  the  Vicksburg  Herald  of  May  25, 
1879,  there  is  an  average  of  a  murder  a  day.  At  the  South  the  highest 
ratio  of  homicide  is  in  the  country',  at  the  North  in  the  cities.  The  for- 
eign element  forms  less  than  two  per  cent,  of  the  population  at  the 
South,  and  in  Mississippi,  for  example,  so  far  from  the  foreigners  be- 
ing the  cause  of  so  much  murder,  it  is  more  probable  that  so  much 
murder  accounts  for  there  being  so  few  foreigners. 
""  Commenting  on  these  facts,  the  New  York  Nation  says  ; 

Such  are  some  of  the  multifarious  forms  in  which  Mr.  Redfield  strik- 
inglv  illustrates  the  difference,  as  regards  the  sacredness  of  human  life, 
between  the  South  and  not  only  the  North,  but  any  civilized  country  on 
the  face  of  the  globe.  His  work,  though  systematic  in  its  way,  is  still 
an  endless  variation  of  one  theme.  If  he  treats  of  Ohio  by  itself,  the 
conclusion  is  :  "  Draw  a  line  through  the  State  east  and  west,  so  as  to 
divide  population  equally,  and  a  very  much  larger  number  of  homicides 
will  be  found  south  of  this  line  than  north  of  it  "  ;  while  "the  very  low- 
est per  cent,  of  homicides  to  population  is  found  where  those  who  have 
investigated  such  subjects  would  expect  to  find  it — in  the  agricultural 
counties  of  the  Western  Reserve,  settled  very  largely,  in  fact,  almost 
entirely,  from  New  England  and  New  York."  If  Indiana  and  Illinois 
were  under  discussion,  it  appears  that  in  the  former  State,  "in  1878, 
there  were  eighty-four  prisoners  in  the  southern  prison  charged  with 
murder  and  manslaughter,  and  but  forty-nine  in  the  northern,"  these 
two  penitentiaries  being  recruited  from  nearly  equal  divisions  of  the 
population;  and  that  Illinois  shows  a  similar  excess  of  bloodiness  in 
the  counties  bordering  on  Kentucky,  and  largely  settled  from  the  South. 
In  short,  this  conscientious  study  of  a  great  social  evil,  based  almost 
without  exception  for  the  North  (because  it  was  possible)  upon  official 
records,  and  without  exception  for  the  South  (because  there  was  no 
alternative}  upon  unofficial  records  in  the  newspapers — often  in  a  single 
newspaper  in  a  State — and  therefore  necessarily  defective,  involves  such 
a  contrast  between  the  two  sections  as  fo  suggest  the  inquiry  :  "  Have 
we  not  here  two  civilizations  ?  " 

The  two  prominent  causes  for  this  terrible  condition  of 
things,  as  given  by  the  author,  are  the  habit  of  carrying  con- 
cealed weapons,  and  the  use  of  whisky.  The  book  is  not 
written  by  an  abolitionist  or  a  politician,  nor  for  any  other 
desire  than  a  philanthropic  one,  to  wipe  out  what  is  some- 
thing more  than  a  sectional  stain.  To  illustrate  that  this  is 
not  a  conflict  over  the  color  line,  the  following  figures  are 
given  : 

Four  hundred  and  thirty-four  whites  were  killed  by  whites  ;  sixteen 
whites  were  killed  by  blacks  ;  one  hundred  and  nine  blacks  were  killed 
by  whites  ;  ninety-eight  blacks  were  killed  by  blacks.  And  while  there 
is  no  adequate  punishment  for  white  killing  of  blacks,  there  is  a  surety 
that  either  by  court  or  by  mob  the  black  murderer  will  meet  his  reward. 

We  sincerely  hope  Mr.  Redfield  may  not  extend  his  exam- 
ination of  statistics  in  this  direction  to  California.  Our 
record  is  altogether  too  bloody  for  us  to  indulge  in  reproach- 
ing the  South  with  its  sin  of  homicide. 

The  exhibit  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
condition  and  prospects  of  the  finances  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  immense  refunding  scheme  foreshadowed  in  it,  has 
naturally  made  a  deep  impression  in  Europe.  No  such  pe- 
cuniary case  has  ever  been  witnessed  on  the  part  of  a  really 
great  state  in  modern  times.  Prussia  had  savings  in  the 
treasury  from  the  time  of  the  great  Frederic  down  to  the 
French  war,  and  the  Canton  of  Berne  had  a  considerable 
hoard,  which,  if  we  remember  rightly,  was  gobbled  up  by  the 
first  Napoleon.  Venice,  too,  used  to  be  what  the  farmers 
call  "forehanded."  But  none  of  these  were  great  states,  or 
ever  handled  the  enormous  sums  which  flow  in  and  out  of 
the  American  Treasury.  The  credit  of  the  United  States 
now  all  but  reaches  that  of  Great  Britain,  and  if  it  continues 
below  it,  it  will  be  due  to  the  creditors'  fear  of  being  paid  off 
too  soon.  Probably  the  oddest  effect  of  this  extraordinary 
financial  spectacle  on  the  European  mind  appears  in  the  case 
of  the  London  Spectator^  from  which  it  elicits  the  reproach 
that  so  rich  and  prosperous  a  Government  should  do  some- 
thing to  help  struggling  and  oppressed  peoples,  but  does 
nothing,  which  is  shameful.  This  is  a  very  extraordinary 
charge — leaving  out  of  sight  what  the  United  States  does  do 
for  the  unfortunate  of  other  climes — considering  that  it  is 
only  one  year  since  Great  Britain  was  working  both  by  arms 
and  diplomacy  to  put  Christians  back  under  the  Porte,  or 
prevent  their  escape,  and  was  slaughtering  Afghans  and 
burning  their  villages  because  they  refused  to  receive  a  Brit- 
ish envoy.  The  whole  business  of  succoring  "  oppressed  na- 
tionalities "  is  an  immense  snare  and  delusion.  To  do  so 
with  effect  an  enormous  military  or  naval  force  has  to  be  kept 
on  foot,  which,  when  there  are  no  oppressed  ready  for  deliv- 
erance, is  very  apt  to  be  used  to  do  a  little  oppression  just  to 
keep  the  men  in  practice. — New  York  Nation.. 


The  brevity  of  the  ball-dress  has  shocked  the  London 
Truth.  The  particular  shock  was  the  appearance  of  a  de- 
butante at  a  ball  in  a  white  tinsel  dress  over  white  satin,  the 
latter  very  tight,  and  certainly  not  more  than  six  inches  be- 
low her  knees. 

This  winter,  in  Paris  salons,  the  K  trois  temps  waltz,"  is  re- 
placed by  the  deux-temps  and  the  Boston. 


ASSAULTS  UPON  CAPITAL. 


Public  opinion  in  San  Francisco  condemns  antagonisms 
between  capital  and  labor.  Nevertheless  for  years  our  peo- 
ple have  been  at  war  with  each  other ;  that  is  to  say,  capital 
was  using  its  power  tyrannically,  and  escaping  its  just  share 
of  public  burdens,  and  the  labor  classes  were  consolidating 
their  hostility  to  capital  in  the  form  of  leagues  and  combina- 
tions to  exact  unwarranted  terms  and  rates  of  wages.  The 
contest  has  been  unprofitable  to  both  parties,  and  has  illus- 
trated the  fable  of  the  war  between  the  belly  and  the  mem- 
bers. It  culminated  in  the  new  Constitution,  which,  in  some 
respects,  remedied  evils  which  existed,  and  in  others  caused 
new  and  more  vexatious  perplexities.  We  believe  these  will 
be  speedily  pruned  out  of  the  organic  law  by  proper  amend- 
ments, sanctioned  by  the  people.  The  people  are  in  the 
main  honest  and  intelligent,  and  when  acting  without  the  ve- 
hemence of  passion  are  almost  certain  to  do  right,  whether 
they  be  capitalists,  tradesmen,  mechanics,  or  laborers.  It  is 
only  when  demagogues  incite  them  to  wrong  that  they  are 
apt  to  go  astray.  This  becomes  possible  in  our  republican 
system,  where  we  have  a  free  press  and  free  speech.  The 
press  ought  to  be  intelligent  and  conservative.  It  should 
aim  to  keep  public  opinion  right,  and  not  to  lead  it  astray. 
It  should  have  no  personal  grudges  to  avenge,  no  private 
ambitions  detrimental  to  the  public  weal.  It  should  be  im- 
personal. It  should  be  the  vehicle  through  which  the  indi- 
viduals of  the  community  receive  information  of  events,  and 
learn  the  true  condition  of,  and  how  to  improve,  the  body 
politic.  In  short,  it  should  be  the  nervous  centre  or  brain 
organ,  receiving  its  knowledge  of  the  state  and  wants  of  the 
people  through  its  reportorial  sensory  nerves,  and  imparting 
action  to  and  movement  of  opinion  by  its  motor  nerves  of 
circulation.  Thus,  if  the  brain  be  strong,  refined,  and  pure, 
so  will  be  the  acts  and  doings  of  the  body  through  which  its 
nerve  system  circulates. 

For  many  of  the  objectionable  features  of  the  new  Consti- 
tution, and  the  consequent  existing  paralysis  of  industries,  a 
portion  of  the  press  is  responsible.  Some  of  the  papers  of 
widest  circulation  stimulated  the  masses  of  the  people  to 
enmity  against  capital,  and  encouraged  and  guided  them  to 
systematically  organize  to  assail  and  alarm  it.  The  objective 
motive  of  such  journals  was  the  purely  selfish  one  of  cre- 
ating a  wave  of  profitable  popularity.  Other  papers  assailed 
individual  capitalists  and  corporate  bodies  from  personal  and 
malicious  motives,  and  used  the  journalistic  power  to  deceive 
and  prejudice  the  people. 

No  benefit  to  the  press,  to  the  people,  or  to  capital  has  re- 
sulted. The  body  politic  has  suffered  and  got  sick,  having 
had  a  diseased  brain  in  the  form  of  a  pernicious  press.  Cap- 
ital hides  away,  or  fights  in  its  own  defense.  Having  the 
sinews  of  war,  it  is  able  to  hold  the  fort.  Labor  cries  out 
for  new  industries  to  give  employment  to  the  rising  genera- 
tion, and  which,  under  just  relations  of  capital  and  labor, 
would  be  beneficial  to  both  ;  but  capital  fears  legislation  di- 
rected by  the  unintelligent  and  by  demagogues  of  the  press. 
The  result  is  that  the  flower  of  our  youth  are  denied  employ- 
ment, are  lured  to  idleness  and  vice,  and  become  candidates 
for  the  prisons  and  the  brothels. 

We  have  been  led  to  these  reflections  by  reading  a  bill  in- 
troduced into  the  Senate  by  Senator  Dickinson  on  the  nth 
inst.  Although  it  is  a  general  law  in  terms,  it  is  evidently 
intended  to  assail  and  injure  a  wealthy  local  corporation  of 
San  Francisco.  The  gist  of  the  bill  is  to  restrict  that  com- 
pany to  a  net  revenue  of  four  per  cent,  per  annum  upon  the 
assessed  value  of  its  property — thus  demanding  that,  while 
local  interest  on  term  loans  secured  by  mortgage  is  seven  to 
nine  per  cent.,  and  bank  rates  of  discount  of  good  endorsed 
paper  are  nine  to  twelve  per  cent.,  and  State,  county,  and 
city  bonds  draw  five  to  seven  per  cent.,  the  capital  of  a  pri- 
vate corporation,  whose  property  is  perishable  and  liable  to 
great  accident,  shall  be  restricted  to  the  same  interest  as  is 
paid  by  the  United  States  upon  its  bonds,  and_which  is  the 
best  and  most  substantial  security  in  the  world.  Does  any 
one  suppose,  if  water  works  did  not  exist  in  this  city — and 
it  was  a  necessity,  as  it  would  be,  that  capital  should  be 
called  upon  to  furnish  the  means  to  supply  them  —  that 
any  such  proposition  would  be  seriously  made  by  any  sensi- 
ble legislator  ?  Of  course  not.  Why,  then,  strike  at  capital 
already  invested  ?  This  is  no  way  to  invite  enterprise,  to  en- 
courage manufacturing,  and  to  stimulate  a  demand  for  labor. 
It  is  a  declaration  to  the  idle  capital  of  the  State  and  of  the 
nation  that,  if  it  should  venture  to  enter  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  the  resources  of  California,  it  must  do  so  at  its 
peril,  and  with  the  understanding  that,  when  it  shall  have 
become  immovably  fixed,  it  is  to  be  treated  like  a  gibbeted 
criminal,  and  become  the  prey  of  vultures. 

We  do  not  think  the  responsibility  for  this  bill  rests  wholly 
upon  Senator  Dickinson.  It  contains  the  essence  of  numer- 
ous editorials  that  have  from  time  to  time  emanated  from 
the  offices  of  the  Bulletin  and  Call  newspapers.  It  is  the 
demagogism  of  the  press  creeping  into  the  legislative  halls. 
It  is  the  spiteful  malevolence  of  a  newspaper,  aiming,  by  a 
stab  in  the  back,  to  wound  and  injure  an  institution  against 
which  it  has  long,  for  some  unaccountable  cause,  arrayed 
itself  in  personal  hostility.  It  is  the  manifestation  of  a  de- 
termination to  be  feared  if  not  respected  ;  to  do  harm  if  it 
can  not  do  good. 

But  the  thinking  mind  of  the  people  is  not  long  deceived 
by  such  evil  arts.  The  consequences  of  pernicious  journal- 
ism are  soon  made  manifest,  as  they  are  at  this  time  in  Cal- 
ifornia, and  the  sober  second  thought  brings  about  justice 
and  reform.  We  believe  we  express  the  wish  of  both  capi- 
tal and  labor,  when  we  say  ;  "  Let  us  have  peace." 


It  strikes  us  that  Mr.  Adolph  Sut*  has  been  made  the 
victim  of  a  practical  joke.  If  it  was  not  a  joke,  then  the 
whole  affair  is  but  little  creditable  to  the  serious  individuals 
at  Carson  City  who  proposed  to  import  a  candidate  for  the 
United  States  Senate  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Fair.  It  is  a  mat- 
ter of  congratulation  that  Mr.  Sutro  did  not  make  so  big  an 
ass  of  himself  as  it  was  hoped  he  would  ;  that  he  did  not 
expend  as  much  money  in  his  little  senatorial  lark  as  his 
friends  thought  he  would,  and  that  Nevada  politics  were  not 
disgraced  to  the  extent  they  would  have  been  if  anybody  had 
seriously  intended  that,  under  any  circumstances,  Mr.  Sutro 
should  represent  Nevada  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 


THE   MAN    ABOUT  TOWN. 


The  Evangelical  Stamp  Mill  of  Messrs.  Moody  and  San- 
key  will  close  for  a  clean  up  in  a  few  days.  .The  church 
syndicate,  finding  that  the  assays  are  running  low,  are  very 
desirous  to  ascertain  what  the  work  will  pan  out.  I  hope 
there  may  be  a  large  dividend,  but  I  am  afraid  there  will  be 
some  disappointment,  as  this  mill  for  the  reduction  of  sin- 
ners has  been  running  on  very  low-grade  ores.  Piety  in  the 
lower  levels  in  San  Francisco  seldom  keeps  the  promise  of 
the  surface  indications.  It  is  liable  to  pinch  out  in  the 
country  rock  of  sin,  and  result  in  assessments  payable  to 
the  Devil. 

Mr.  Upshur  has  returned  to  San  Francisco  from  a  short 
business  visit  to  Arizona.  The  business  of  the  Bonanza 
firm  will  now  be  resumed. 

The  wildest  calculations  of  political  liberality  in  the  Ne- 
vada senatorial  contest  estimates  that  Colonel  Fair  gave  five 
hundred  dollars  to  aid  in  the  election  of  each  assemblyman. 
He  received  fifty-one  votes  on  joint  ballot ;  this  makes  twenty- 
six  thousand  five  hundred  dollars.  What  he  may  have  given 
to  the  papers  is  put  down,  not  to  bribery,  but  for  the  support 
of  that  "bulwark  of  liberty,"  the  press.  Compared  with 
other  senatorial  contests  in  Nevada,  <jid  what  it  costs  to  get 
a  seat  in  the  English  Parliament,  Colonel  Fair  has  got  off 
"dog-cheap."  There  is  not  a  politician  in  Nevada  or  Cali- 
fornia, and  not  an  editor  in  either  State,  who  would  not  have 
given  his  promissory  note  for  that  amount  to  have  been 
elected  senator.  Let  us,  therefore,  not  pretend  to  be  virtu- 
ous when  it  is  admitted  that  everybody  does  it. 


Marcus  D.  Boruck,  Esq.,  at  present  kindly  consenting  to 
serve  the  California  Senate  as  its  secretary,  will,  as  soon  as 
the  session  ends,  resume  his  candidacy  for  the  office  of  Gov- 


While  the  Man  about  Town  was  making  his  round  of  calls 
on  New  Years  day,  he  paid  the  compliments  of  the  season 
at  the  nobbiest  of  our  Nob  Hill  mansions.  While  engaged 
with  the  hostess,  two  venerable  appearing  and  most  sancti- 
monious looking  gentlemen  advanced.  It  may  have  been  a 
case  of  mistaken  identity  growing  out  of  the  confusion  of 
the  occasion,  the  dim  religious  light  of  the  cathedral  edifices, 
or   the  suggestive  frolicsomeness  of  a   wicked  niece,  that 

caused  the  lady  to  mistake  the  venerable  Wm.  M.  G n 

for  Brother  Moody,  and  his  friend,  Wm.  T.  C — 1 — n,  for  his 
melodious  associate,  the  sweet-singing  Sankey.  The  lady 
had  heard  of  these  twin  evangelists  of  prayer  and  song.  She 
desired  to  be  polite  to  them.  She  felt  honored  that  they  had 
for  an  hour  denied  themselves  the  pleasure  of  their  sacred 
calling  to  visit  her,  and  partake  of  her  shrimp  salad,  lemon- 
ade, and  other  evangelical  refreshments.  The  following  col- 
oquy  ensued  : 

Lady — "  You  have  been  doing  a  great  work  throughout 
the  nation." 

G n — "Yes,  madame,  we  have  been  making  a  supreme 

effort  to  rescue  the  country." 

Lady — "It  does  you  infinite  credit,  and  you  will  have  your 
reward-     Sin  is  abroad  in  the  land." 

G n — "  There  never  was  such  a  shameful  condition  of 

things.  Wickedness  in  high  places,  crime  in  every  depart- 
ment, and  an  utter  indifference  to  principle." 

Lady — "  I  am  glad  to  know  that  your  efforts  have  met  so 
great  success." 

C — / — n — "  Success  ?  Well,  we  gave  'em  a  lively  turn,  but 
they  got  away  with  us." 

G n — "  If  it  had  not  been  for  Grace  and  the  defection 

of  Saint  Tammany,  we  should  have  saved  the  country.  I 
had  great  faith  at  one  time." 

Lady — "Oh,  my  dear  gentlemen,  you  must  not  lose  faith, 
or  you  will  fall  from  grace,  and  the  devil  will  undo  all  you 
have  accomplished." 

C — / — n — "The  devil  has  undone  all  we  have  accom- 
plished. We  snatched  California,  but  New  York  went  back 
on  us.  John  Kelly  and  the  Catholic  Church  wrere  too  much 
for  us." 

Lady — "The  Romish  Church  is  a  strong  power,  and  the 
Irish  are  very  much  devoted  to  the  Pope  ;  but,  imitating  the 
patient  devotion  of  the  early  martyrs,  the  labors  of  Calvin, 
the  zeal  of  the  workers  in  the  Reformation,  you  must  not 
faint  in  the  good  work  nor  weary  in  well  doing.  You  will 
rescue  San  Francisco." 

C  /— n  "(  ^e  w^  carry  tDe  next  municipal  election 
without  doubt  if  we  can  keep  Kalloch  and  the  Sand-lot  in 
harmony,  and  bring  out  the  full  vote  of  the  Irish  Democracy 
for  the  Baptist  parson  for  mayor." 

Lady — "Gentlemen,  I  do  not  quite  understand  you  ;  you 
are  certainly  not  going  into  politics  ?  " 

G     —  n       \   «T  t^mj.   there   is   some  misunderstanding. 

C — / — n —  )  ° 

Going  into  politics  ?    Who  do  you  take  us  for  ?  " 

Lady — "You,"  [bowing  to  the  venerable  senator]  "  are  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Moody  ;  and  you"  [turning  to  the  clear-cut, 
handsome,  clerical  face  of  the  commercial  broom-ranger] 
"  are  Brother  Sankey." 

G ?i— "  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! " 

C—l—n—u  Ho,  ho,  ho  !  " 

C — / — n — "  My  dear  madame,  I  thought  there  was  con- 
fusion here.  You  have  been  talking  religion  and  we  pol- 
itics. This  venerable  gentleman  never  said  a  prayer  in  his 
long  and  wicked  political  life.     Let  me  introduce  you  to  Dr. 

Dr.  G n — "And,  madame,  this  person  never  sung  but 

one  hymn — 'Away  Down  in  Dixie.'  Let  me  introduce  Mr 
Wm.  T.  C— 1— n." 

Wnile  these  explanations  were  going  on,  a  wicked  niece 
was  seen  to  get  very  crimson  of  countenance  in  the  vain  effort 
to  bite  through  an  embroidered  linen  cambric  handkerchief, 
while  the  other  guests  were  endeavoring  to  prevent  broad 
grins  from  bursting  out  into  loud  guffaws.  ZULANO. 


The" atmosphere  of  the  Mosque  of  St.  Sophia,  Constanti- 
nople, is  filled  with  the  odor  of  the  musk  with  which  Jus- 
tinian charged  the  mortar  when  he  rebuilt  the  church  in 
538,  A.  D. 


HE        ARGONAUT 


THE    MIRACLE    OF    GARDELMONT. 


In  the  year  1842,  a  young  American,  a  member  of  a 
wealthy  old  New  England  family,  went  to  Italy  to  study  as  ! 
an  artist.  He  was  clever  and  bright ;  gifted  with  the  same  j 
Yankee  talents  that  had  made  his  father  and  grandfather  ! 
rich.  After  sketching  and  painting  for  some  time,  both  in  ; 
Italy  and  in  France,  he  began  to  send  home  some  very  sue-  | 
cessful  pictures.  After  a  time,  Sam  Chauncy,  for  that  was  i 
his  name,  thought  that  he  should  like  to  revisit  Paris,  and  i 
view  for  the  third  time  its  many  art  treasures.  He  would  | 
sketch  and  study  in  the  Louvre,  and  see  some  of  the  sights  I 
in  that  dazzling  metropolis.  Therefore,  upon  the  arrival  of  | 
summer,  he  packed  up  and  started  for  France.  Having  j 
arrived  at  his  destination,  he  carried  out  perfectly,  for  some  : 
weeks,  his  laudable  intent  to  work. 

But  finally,  as  the  circle  of  his  acquaintances  grew  larger, ! 
he  plunged  more  and  more  into  the  whirl  of  fashionable  life. 
This  was  mainly  owing  to  an  intimate  friend,  whom  he  had 
met  on  a  previous  visit — young  Achille  Vezin,  the  son  of  a 
rich  Paris  banker.  By  this  young  gentleman  he  was  intro- 
duced to  a  set,  whose  constant  pursuit  of  gayety  involved 
him  in  one  continual  round  of  pleasure.  But,  amid  all  this, 
Chauncy  noticed  that  a  peculiar  gloom  seemed  to  hang  over 
Achille  Vezin's  countenance. 

One  day  he  was  grieved  to  observe  that  his  friend  seemed 
utterly  broken  down  by  the  weight  of  some  keen  sorrow. 
Sam,  being  of  a  frank  and  easy  nature,  and  feeling  unhappy 
over  his  friend's  apparent  grief,  informed  Achille  that  he  thor- 
oughly sympathized  with  him,  whatever  might  be  his  misfor- 
tune, and  begged  him  to  communicate  the  cause  of  his  afflic- 
tion to  him.     Thereupon  Achille  unbosomed  himself. 

It  seemed  that  while  visiting  a  chateau,  which  his  father 
had  purchased  in  southeastern  France,  he  had,  during  a 
day's  ramble,  happened  upon  a  young  lady  in  distress.  She 
had  gone  out  that  morning  for  an  hour's  stroll,  and  in  order 
to  cross  a  brook,  which  stopped  further  progress,  had  seized 
hold  of  the  hanging  branches  of  a  neighboring  tree  ;  giving 
herself  momentum  by  a  slight  jump,  she  tried  to  swing  across. 
But  alas  !  the  branches  were  too  stiff,  and  lacked  elasticity  ; 
therefore,  instead  of  landing  safely  on  the  opposite  bank,  she 
stopped  half  way,  on  a  small  rock  in  the  middle  of  the  brook. 
There  she  had  remained  for  hours  ;  not  daring  to  jump  to 
either  shore,  and  afraid  to  wade  through  the  deep  water. 
Here  it  was  that  Achille  found  her.  He  asked  her  whether 
he  should  spring  over  to  the  island  and  jump  ashore  with  her, 
or  wade  in  and  bear  her  across  in  his  arms.  Ah,  no,  that 
would  not  do  at  all ;  especially  the  last  proposition.  Mad- 
emoiselle felt  sure  that  her  parents  would  highly  disapprove 
of  it ;  but  could  not  monsieur  think  of  some  other  plan  by 
which  she  might  escape?  Yes,  several.  If  mademoiselle 
would  condescend  to  hold  his  hand  very  tightly  while  she 
walked  over  on  a  large  log  placed  between  the  island  and 
the  shore,  he  thought  her  deliverance  might  be  easily  accom- 
plished. But  mademoiselle  timidly  observed  that  she  feared 
that  a  log,  being  round,  would  prove  too  perilous  a  causeway. 
Was  there  no  farm-house  near  by,  from  which  a  plank  might 
be  procured?  No,  not  for  two  miles.  She  felt  that  she 
never  could  endure  waiting  such  a  long  time.  Ah,  then, 
could  not  mademoiselle  entertain  his  two  first  propositions  ? 
Mademoiselle  did,  but  said  that  if  he  tried  to  jump  with  her 
— although  she  did  not  doubt  that  monsieur  was  a  perfect 
Samson — what  if  they  should  be  precipitated  into  the  water  ? 
Monsieur  eagerly  agreed  that  it  would  indeed  be  too  hor- 
rible to  be  immersed.  He  felt  confident,  for  his  part,  that 
no  other  way  remained  but  to  earn'  mto  execution  the  sec- 
ond idea  which  he  had  put  forward. 

Thereupon  the  audacious  wretch  waded  in  nearly  up  to 
his  waist  ;  and  then — terrible  to  relate  ! — mademoiselle 
very  timidly  seated  herself  upon  his  shoulder,  which  was 
about  on  a  level  with  the  top  of  the  island,  while  monsieur, 
holding  tight  his  blushing  burden,  proceeded  to  slowly  turn 
about  and  wade  across  the  intervening  six  feet.  But  every 
one  who  has  tried  it  knows  how  difficult  it  is  to  walk  through 
deep,  rushing  water  at  any  time  ;  hence  no  wonder  monsieur 
prolonged  the  journey,  and  was  compelled,  as  he  said,  to  take 
a  long,  diagonal  tour  down  stream  before  landing. 

When  they  finally  reached  shore,  mademoiselle  was  de- 
posited safely  upon  a  grassy  bank,  and  there,  after  thanking 
monsieur  in  a  most  charming  manner,  besought  him  to  im- 
mediately return  home,  lest  he  should  take  cold  from  the 
effects  of  the  wetting  he  incurred.  No,  monsieur  was  inca- 
pable of  taking  cold  ;  and,  besides,  it  was  now  late  in  the 
afternoon,  and  though  the  last  wolf  had  been  slain  in  this 
neighborhood  two  centuries  before,  yet  it  was  not  impossible 
that,  as  the  previous  winter  had  been  severe,  some  ravenous 
one,  rendered  bolder  than  usual  by  hunger,  might  have  come 
down  from  his  lair  in  the  mountains,  and  even  now  be  in  the 
little  forest  near  by.  Yes,  mademoiselle  must  allow  him 
to  accompany  her,  if  it  were  only  to  walk  twenty  yards  behind 
her  the  whole  way.  He  said  that  it  would  be  the  most  con- 
venient way  home  for  him,  he  felt  certain.  Mademoiselle  at 
last  consenting,  off  the  two  started. 

Monsieur  soon  found  out  that  she  was  the  third  and  young- 
est daughter  of  the  Baron  de  Mornay,  whose  family  had  oc- 
cupied a  neighboring  chateau  since  the  second  crusade.  Fur- 
thermore, that  her  two  sisters  had  accompanied  her  mother 
and  father  to  the  seaside  at  Trouville,  and  left  her  at  home 
with  a  maternal  aunt, 

Achille  now  found  time  to  observe  at  his  leisure  the  beauty 
of  her  face  and  form.  Of  medium  height,  she  seemed  about 
the  age  of  seventeen.  Upon  her  lovely  brown  hair  rested  a 
broad-brimmed  hat,  which  guarded  from  the  sun  a  fair  and 
delicate  face.  Her  brown  eyes  were  large  and  lustrous, 
fringed  with  long  and  sweeping  lashes.  Her  countenance  was 
what  you  would  call  perfect,  while  country  air  and  exercise 
had  imparted  to  her  form  that  beautiful  roundness  for  which 
Italy  and  the  south  of  France  are  so  justly  celebrated.  She 
was  perfectly  free  from  all  coquetry,  yet  every  time  those 
eyes  timidly  fell,  Achille  felt  as  if  his  heart  were  falling  too  ; 
or,  at  any  rate,  something  was  the  matter  with  it.  At  last 
they  reached  the  gate  of  the  Chateau  de  Mornay,  but  not 
before  Achille  had  learned  that  she  took  a  similar  walk 
every  morning. 

But  why  proceed?    After  this  they  were  continually  meet- 
ing— of  course  entirely  by  accident — until  Achille  Vezin  and 
e  de  Mornay  felt  that  they  could  never  separate,  and 
if  their  parents  would  consent,  they  must  be  united. 


But  alas  !  Madame  la  Baronne  while  at  Trouville  success- 
fully engaged  her  two  eldest  daughters  to  eligible  husbands. 
Therefore  Monsieur  le  Baron,  after  deducting  a  sufficient 
dot  for  each,  found  that  his  fortune  would  barely  suffice  to 
fit  out  their  only  son  for  the  army  and  support  themselves 
in  a  proper  style  ;  therefore  Egle'e  must  not  marry,  but  go 
into  a  convent.  It  would  redound  to  their  future  credit  that 
they  had  sacrified  themselves  to  so  great  an  extent  for  the 
church  ;  and  Madame  la  Baronne,  with  a  satisfied  air,  ob- 
served :  "  Egle'e  has  never  seen  the  gayeties  of  the  outside 
world,  and,  besides,  the  dear  child  was  always  so  pious." 

Thus  was  the  fate  of  the  unsuspecting  Eglee  decided. 
And  when,  on  their  return  home,  Achille  had  approached 
Monsieur  le  Baron  upon  the  subject,  he  was  met  with  a 
prompt  refusal.  Achille  pleaded  in  vain,  and  finally,  bidding 
Egle'e  adieu,  went  to  Paris  to  see  what  could  be  done.  There 
he  had  met  Chauncy;  and  now  this  morning  had  come  the 
news,  in  the  shape  of  a  note  from  Eglee  herself,  saying  that 
she  was  to  enter  a  convent  of  Ursuline  nuns  that  very  day. 
What  should  he  do?  He  was  in  despair — he  could  never 
exist  after  it ! 

"Does  your  father  object  to  the  match?"  asked  Sam. 

-"  No  ;  my  father  does  not  care  whom  I  marry.  In  factj 
he  is  perfectly  indifferent." 

"Well,"  said  Sam,  "  if  you  wish  to  get  her  out  of  the  nun- 
nery, I  think  it  will  be  easy  enough.  Between  us  I  think  we 
can  manage  it." 

Thereupon  Achille  and  his  confidant  held  a  secret  consul- 
tation, the  result  of  which  was  that  next  morning,  after  cash- 
ing a  check  for  five  thousand  francs,  they  left  Paris  for  the 
provinces. 

Just  outside  the  little  village  of  Gardelmont  is  situated  a 
large  and  commodious  convent,  dedicated  to  Saint  Ursula. 
Here  it  was  that  the  hard-hearted  parents  had  entered  their 
daughter  Egle'e  as  a  novice.  The  poor  girl  had  given  up  all 
hope  of  outside  intervention,  and  had  sadly  resigned  herself 
to  her  fate.  Although  she  implicitly  believed  in  the  abilities 
of  her  lover,  yet  she  felt  that,  once  in  the  convent,  there 
could  be  no  salvation  for  her. 

One  lovely  morning  in  the  beginning  of  September,  there 
appeared  before  the  Convent  of  Saint  Ursula  a  very  singular 
looking  creature.  She  seemed  about  fifty  years  old,  and 
spoke  in  a  harsh,  cracked  voice  A  white  cap  completely 
covered  her  head,  except  where  a  few  straggling  gray  hairs 
peeped  out.  This  was  the  tale  she  told  the  nun  who  received 
her:  She  was  from  the  neighboring  hamlet  of  Tille'-Sainte- 
Hildegunde,  unmarried,  and  leading  a  retired  life.  She  had 
been  the  patroness  of  the  small  village  in  which  she  had  re- 
sided, and  had  divided  her  modest  income  with  the  poor. 
Had  the  sister  never  heard  of  her?  What !  never  heard  of 
her  ?  She  whom  the  inhabitants  of  her  native  village  were 
wont  to  call  the  "  Pious  Virgin  of  Tille-Sainte-Hildegunde"  ? 
Well,  she  was  at  last  wearied  with  viewing  the  hollow  vani- 
ties of  the  outside  world ;  and,  troubled  by  a  sense  of  the  in- 
completeness of  her  religious  feelings,  she  had  brought  her 
worldly  goods,  consisting  of  a  tailless  cat,  a  magpie  blind  of 
one  eye,  a  trunk  full  of  garments,  and  the  sum  of  two  thou- 
sand francs,  to  the  convent,  and  wished  to  dedicate  all  these 
possessions  to  the  holy  sisterhood,  on  condition  that  they 
would  give  her  a  home  and  a  place  of  refuge,  where  she 
might  pursue  unmolested  her  devotions. 

The  nun  conducted  her  to  the  prioress,  who  was  a  de- 
crepit female  of  nearly  eighty.  The  prioress  heard  her 
story7,  and  after  receiving  with  pious  satisfaction  the  two 
thousand  francs,  told  her  that  she  applauded  her  admirable 
intentions,  and  would  further  them  as  much  as  lay  in  her 
power.  Did  she  wish  to  become  a  nun  ?  No,  not  as  yet ; 
she  felt  that  that  was  too  sacred  an  office  to  enter  without 
previous  preparation  ;  hence,  she  would  prefer  to  wait  two 
years  before  entering  that  holy  estate.  By  what  name  should 
they  then  address  her  ?  That  was  entirely  at  their  pleasure  ; 
perhaps  they  could  suggest  some  biblical  name  which  sav- 
ored of  exemplar)'  piety?  The  prioress  stated  that  she  her- 
self was  called  Mother  Sainte  Jeanne  Baptiste. 

"  Then,  perhaps,"  suggested  the  Pious  Virgin  of  -Tille'- 
Sainte-Hildegunde,  "the  name  of  some  one  of  the  holy 
apostles  might  be  acceptable.  For  instance — '  Saint  Simon- 
son-of-Jonah,'  or  '  Saint  James-son-of-Alpheus,'  or  perhaps 
'  Saint  Judas  Iscariot.," 

The  prioress,  with  a  horrified  gasp,  informed  her  that  the 
awful  impiety  of  that  last  was  too  dreadful  to  entertain  for  a 
moment ;  therefore  she  had  better  be  called  Martha  Eliza- 
beth, as  that  name  combined  two  of  the  highest  saints  in  the 
holy  calendar. 

So  Martha  Elizabeth  was  domiciled  in  a  cell  with  a  table, 
a  chair,  and  a  small  bedstead.  As  soon  as  the  door  closed 
upon  her,  she  proceeded  to  cast  aside  her  cloak,  and  seizing 
the  tailless  cat  by  the  leg  sent  it  whirling  out  through  the 
barred  window  into  the  road,  whither  the  magpie  followed  a 
moment  later.  Then  she  began  to  divest  herself  of  her 
clothes,  and  soon  you  could  have  recognized  the  features  of 
Sam  Chauncy,  as  he  took  off  piece  after  piece  of  his  admir- 
able disguise.  After  arranging  his  clothing,  and  again 
adapting  it  to  his  person  in  a  manner  more  conveniently 
worn,  he  sat  down  and  wrote  a  note,  which  he  twisted  up  into 
very  small  proportions.  Just  then  he,  or  rather  she,  heard 
the  bell  sound  for  the  midday  meal.  Being  hungry,  she  de- 
cided to  start  out  and  find  the  refectory.  This  she  soon 
did  by  following  a  group  of  nuns,  and  very  shortly  after 
was  seated  between  an  old  choir  nun  and  the  sister  who  first 
admitted  her  at  the  convent  entrance.  This  latter  was  very 
old  and  garrulous  ;  therefore,  between  the  devotional  exer- 
cises, which  during  the  frugal  repast  were  of  frequent  occur- 
rence, she  learned  much  concerning  the  inner  workings  of 
the  convent.  After  some  minutes  she  ventured  to  look  about 
her.  Although  she  sawmany  old  faces,  there  were  few  beau- 
tiful ones.  Noticing  tnat  the  major  part  were  clothed  in 
black,  she  inquired  of  the  Sister  Jacqueline  Mathilde,  for 
that  was  the  old  nun's  appellation,  whether  there  were  many 
novices. 

"  No,"  said  the  nun,  "  there  are  but  two  or  three  at  pres- 
ent, and  one  of  them  arrived  only  last  week." 

Here  Martha  Elizabeth  pricked  up  her  ears.  "Which  of 
them  is  she  ?  point  her  out,"  she  whispered. 

"  There,"  said  the  nun,  "up  toward  the  middle  of  the  table." 

Martha  Elizabeth  looked  in  the  direction  indicated.  She 
saw  a  very  demure  little  novice,  whose  sad  eyes  were  pathet- 
ically fastened  on  the  table  before  her.     "This,"  thought 


Martha  Elizabeth,  "must  be  Egle'e  de  Mornay  without  doubt." 

Soon  after  this,  the  frugal  meal  being  ended,  the  nuns 
slowly  retired,  while  the  Pious  Virgin  of  Tille'-Sainte-Hilde- 
gunde  wended  her  way  to  the  great  stone  staircase  in  the  hall, 
and  slowly  began  to  ascend,  in  order  that  she  might  approach 
Egle'e  as  she  went  up  to  her  apartment.  She  was  gratified 
to  see  her  just  in  fronton  the  first  landing.  Pressing  for- 
ward, she  accidentally,  as  it  appeared,  stumbled  and  fell  full 
length  at  the  novice's  feet.  Immediately  the  latter  turned, 
and,  stooping  down,  grasped  the  seeming  old  woman  by  the 
hand,  in  order  to  raise  her.  As  she  did  so,  the  fallen  Mar- 
tha Elizabeth  pressed  the  note  into  her  hand,  and  whispered 
as  she  rose:  "From  afiHend? 

Egle'e's  eyes  brightened  up,  and  she  gave  the  old  woman 
a  glance  fraught  with  meaning.  They  separated,  Martha 
Elizabeth  returning  to  her  cell,  from  whence  she  did  not 
emerge  until  toward  evening,  when  she  took  a  tour  through 
the  various  cloisters  of  the  convent.  After  wandering  through 
the  different  passages  she  at  length  found  herself  in  the 
kitchen,  where  two  lay  sisters  were  preparing  the  evening 
meal.  As  one  of  fhe  latter  was  crossing  the  room,  with  a 
kettle  of  hot  water  in  her  hands,  Martha  Elizabeth  purposely 
got  in  her  way.  Of  course  there  was  a  collision,  followed  by 
a  deluge  of  scalding  water.  The  sister  gave  a  petulant  ex- 
clamation, but  not  so  Martha  Elizabeth.  Giving  a  piercing 
shriek,  she  caught  up  her  left  foot  in  her  hands,  while  she 
danced  about  on  her  right,  as  if  in  most  awful  pain,  uttering 
all  the  most  dreadful  French  adjectives  that  she  could  think 
of.  The  lay  sisters  and  the  sub-prioress,  who  happened  to 
be  there  just  at  that  moment,  were  aghast.  Sister  Marie 
Clementine  cried  out : 

"  Oh  !  oh  !  oh !  madame !  Listen  to  the  blasphemous  lan- 
guage which  the 'Pious  Virgin  of  Tille'-Sainte-Hildegunde' 
is  uttering!  Ah,  madame,  do  but  hear.  She  has  cursed  the 
holy  Saint  Agatha!  Now  she  is  profaning  with  her  wicked 
words  blessed  Saint  Agnes  !  She's  reached  Saint  Sapren- 
tia.  Holy  Mother  !  the  impious  creature  is  going  through 
the  calendar  of  saints,  consigning  each  to  endless  perdition. 
Now  she  comes  to  our  holy  patron,  Saint  Ursula !  And  now, 
oh,  heavens  !  she's  damning  each  one  of  the  eleven  thousand 
martyred  virgins!     Stop  this  wretched,  awful  wickedness  ! " 

And  the  sub-prioress  did  ;  for,  as  she  was  a  large,  power- 
ful woman,  she  seized  the  holy  Martha  Elizabeth  in  her  wild 
career,  and  shook  the  pious  virgin  of  Tille'-Sainte-Hilde- 
gunde until  her  bones  rattled  in  unison  with  the  names  of 
the  saints  she  was  profaning.  Then  she  gave  her  a  severe 
scolding  on  the  sin  of  impatience,  and  finally  told  her  that, 
as  a  penance,  she  must  spend  the  whole  night,  fasting,  in  the 
convent  chapel.  This  was  just  what  the  pious  virgin  desired, 
and  having  begged  the  forgiveness  of  the  three  nuns,  she  fol- 
lowed the  sub-prioress  to  the  chapel,  in  which  she  was  locked 
up  for  the  night. 

As  soon  as  the  door  was  fairly  locked  she  commenced  to 
reconnoitre.  First  she  tried  the  windows,  to  see  if  they 
opened  easily— which  they  did  almost  without  exception. 
She  next  examined  the  lower  divisions  of  the  immense 
stained-glass  window  which  filled  the  wall  behind  the  altar. 
She  found  that  the  one  directly  over  the  altar  swung  back 
on  hinges.  She  next  ascended  a  narrow  flight  of  steps  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  chapel,  and  examined  the  rope  of  the 
bell  which  called  the  inmates  of  the  convent  to  prayer.  As 
she  knew  that  vespers  had  already  been  finished,  and  that  the 
chapel  would  not  be  opened  until  morning,  she  sat  down  on 
the  chancel  steps  to  await  further  developments. 

About  half-past  eight  the  retiring  bell  rang,  and  she  knew 
that  everything  was  quiet  in  the  convent.  As  the  clock 
struck  nine  she  heard  a  faint  scratching  at  one  of  the  win- 
dows. She  immediately  went  over  to  it,  and  throwing  it 
open,  disclosed  the  face  of  Achille,  who  was  standing  on  a 
ladder  outside.  The  two  hurriedly  whispered  together. 
Achille  then  handed  her  a  dark  lantern  and  a  large  bundle, 
following  directly  afterward  himself. 

"Have  you  your  servant  without?"  whispered  Martha 
Elizabeth. 

"Yes;  the  faithful  Jacques." 

"  Then  tell  him  to  carry  the  ladder  around  to  the  back 
of  the  church  and  place  it  against  the  sill  of  the  middle 
lower  window." 

Achille  leaned  out  and  repeated  the  command.  Martha 
Elizabeth  went  to  the  window  over  the  altar  and  opened  it, 
while  Jacques,  from  without,  placed  the  ladder  against  the 
ledge.  Next,  carefully  pushing  aside  the  large  gold  crucifix 
which  stood  upon  the  altar,  she  received  from  Jacques  two 
reflector  lanterns,  which  she  arranged  on  the  altar.  Then 
after  unbolting  the  small  door  at  the  lower  end  of  the  chapel, 
which  opened  into  the  road,  she  proceeded  to  assist  Achille 
in  opening  the  large  bundle. 

As  the  convent  clock  struck  twelve,  there  suddenly  broke 
on  the  stillness  of  the  midnight  air  the  solemn  clang  of  the 
tolling  chapel  bell.  Once,  twice,  thrice  ;  still  continuing  its 
stately  pealing,  through  the  twenties,  then  the  thirties.  By  this 
time  several  lay  sisters  had  hurriedly  rushed  to  the  chapel 
to  see  what  could  be  the  matter.  They  quickly  unbolted  the 
great  door,  and  looked  in.  What  a  sight  met  their  gaze. 
The  chancel  was  dazzlingly  illumined  by  some  unseen 
means.  Upon  the  great  altar  was  the  figtire  of  a  majestic  lady. 
She  was  dressed  in  a  robe  of  spotless  sheen,  brilliant  with 
glistening  diamonds,  and  held  a  sceptre  in  her  hand,  while 
a  diadem  encircled  her  brow.  The  sisters  stood,  breathless 
with  amazement,  and  were  turning  to  fly  from  sheer  be- 
wilderment, when  they  were  met  by  a  crowd  of  nuns  headed 
by  the  sub-prioress,  who  had  also  come  down  to  ascertain 
the  cause  of  the  commotion.  These,  in  turn,  were  struck 
dumb  with  astonishment.  But  the  sub -prioress  quickly 
gained  sufficient  presence  of  mind  tcrexclaim  breathlessly  : 

"  Down  on  your  knees,  all  of  you  !  It  is  a  miracle  !  Go 
quickly,  Sister  Veronica,  and  tell  the  prioress  to  come  imme- 
diately ;  and  you,  Sister  Vicentia,  summon  the  rest  of  the 
nuns ! " 

But  these  commands  were  needless;  for,  thoroughly 
alarmed  by  the  tolling  bell,  all  were  hastily  repairing  to  the 
spot.  The  old  prioress,  herself,  was  hobbling  along,  fol- 
lowed by  novices,  choir  nuns,  and  lay  sisters.  The  brilliant 
spectacle  had  the  same  effect  upon  these  new  arrivals.  The 
aged  prioress  fell  upon  her  knees,  adoring  in  ecstatic  rap- 
ture the  gorgeous  miracle. 

Meanwhile,  amid  this  confusion  the  dark  figure  of  the 
pious  virgin  of  Tille-Sainte-Hildegunde  might  have  been 
seen  gliding  along  the   wall  toward  a  young  novice,  who 
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knelt  apart  from  the  rest,  near  the  door.  Suddenly  the  toll- 
ing ceased,  and  as  with  the  swiftness  of  a  lightning  flash  the 
chapel  was  in  total  darkness  !  For  thirty  seconds  there  was 
an  awful  silence,  then  a  terrible  crash,  followed  by  falling 
glass,  then  stillness  reigned  for  a  painful  moment.  The  nuns 
spoke  in  frightened  whispers  to  one  another,  but  the  sub- 
prioress,  rising  from  her  knees,  ordered  a  light.  Instantly 
the  spell  was  broken  ;  the  nuns,  all  rising  up  and  moving  in 
different  directions,  asked  in  awe-struck  tones  what  the  mir- 
acle could  have  meant. 

Amid  the  darkness  might  have  been  seen  the  holy  Martha 
Elizabeth,  pulling  along  Eglee  after  her  toward  the  little  side 
door.  Out  of  this  the  two  hurried,  closing'it  noiselessly  af- 
ter them.  They  ran  with  headlong  haste  toward  a  carriage- 
and-four,  which  was  standing  a  little  distance  off.  Achille 
hastened  to  meet  them,  and  the  three  got  into  the  carriage 
together.  Jacques  at  that  moment  came  up,  bearing  the 
lanterns  and  the  ladder,  which  latter  he  threw  into  an  ad- 
joining field.  He  next  ascended  the  box,  the  driver  whipped 
up  the  horses,  and  the  carriage  flew  along  toward  the  Swiss 
frontier.  This  they  reached  in  time  to  be  married  that 
evening. 

The  bridal  party  then  went  down  into  Italy  to  wait  until 
the  wrath  of  the  baron  should  be  assuaged.  This  turned 
out  to  be  an  easy  matter,  for  when  he  learned  how  large  a 
settlement  papa  the  banker  was  willing  to  make  upon  his 
daughter-in-law,  the  old  baron  and  his  noble  lady  became 
completely  reconciled,  in  fact  delighted,  and  the  happy  pair 
returned  to  France,  accompanied  by  Sam  Martha  Elizabeth 
Chauncy,  and  were  married  over  again  at  Paris  in  great 
state. 

In  the  meantime  the  report  of  the  miracle  at  Gardelmont 
spread  like  wildfire  through  France.  Hundreds  of  pilgrims 
flocked  to  see  the  blessed  spot.  Rheumatics  and  dyspep- 
tics, who  walked  there,  found  on  their  return  home  that  they 
were  entirely  cured  of  either  rheumatism  or  dyspepsia.  In 
fact  the  convent  soon  became  the  richest  of  its  kind  in  the 
south  of  France,  while  its  altar  was  loaded  with  sumptuous 
gifts.  The  disappearance  of  the  pious  Martha  Elizabeth 
and  Eglde  was  never  accounted  for  ;  but  the  prioress  had  the 
two  thousand  francs  of  the  former,  and  the  parents  of  the 
latter  never  inquired  for  her.  It  was  given  out  they  had 
both  been  translated.  H.  D.  BlGELOW. 

San  Francisco,  January,  1881. 
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Office  of  Hanson,  Ackerson  &  Co.. 
Dealers  in  Lumber  and  General  Merchandise 
Tacoma,  W.  T.,  December  29, 
Argonaut    Publishing    Company—  Gentlemen  :    My  regular 
copy  of  the  Argonaut  is  looked  for  eagerly,  and  suits  to  a  T.     The  last 
number  I  received  was  that  of  December  18,  in  which  I  read  the  article 
upon  the  amount  of  literary  talent  on    the  coast,  and  the  call  for  more 
subscribers.     My  wife  remarked  :  "  Oh,  I  do  wish  you  would  help  to- 
ward the  beefsteaks  ;  do  try  and  and  get  some  subscribers."    As  a  re- 
sult of  two  days'  trying  I  enclose  a  check  for  twenty  dollars,  "to  be 
converted  into  literary  matter,   and  thence  into  beefsteaks."     Please 
send  the  A  rgonaut  for  one  year,  commencing  January  ist,  to  each  of 
the  following  persons  :     Dr.  H.  C.  Bostwick,  Fred.  Sahms,  A.  J.  Ba- 
ker. George  E.  Atkinson,  John  W.  Ackerson.     Send  separate  receipts 
to  me.  Yours  truly,  John  W.  Ackerson. 

We  print  the  foregoing  as  a  specimen  of  the  kind  of  cor- 
respondence that  is  most  agreeable  to  us.  There  are  upon 
this  coast— in  California,  Washington  Territory,  Oregon,  Ne- 
vada, and  Arizona — in  round  numbers,  say,  1,000,000  people. 
Allowing  five  to  a  family,  we  have  200,000  families.  Let  us 
suppose  that  half  of  them  are  American,  or  people  who  read  in 
the  English  language — that  is  100,000.  Let  us  estimate  one- 
half  of  these  as  sufficiently  enterprising  to  take  a  newspaper 
—we  have  50,000.  Of  this  number  about  one-third  part  are 
intelligent  enough,  independent  and  liberal  enough,  and 
rich  enough  to  afford  $4.00  per  annum  for  the  Argo- 
naut. This  would  give  us  a  subscription  list  of  16,666  ;  an 
income  of  $66,664.  This  large  circulation,  among  the  most 
wealthy  and  highly  cultured  families,  would  give  us  an  ad- 
vertising patronage  realizing  an  equal  amount  of  money.  All 
advertisers  desirous  of  reaching  the  better  class  of  society 
would  be  compelled  to  make  their  announcements  in  the  Ar- 
gonaut. Thus,  being  in  receipt  of  a  gross  revenue  of  $133,- 
328  per  annum,  we  would  make  the  Argonaut  the  best  paper 
in  the  world.  It  could  be  as  independent  as  it  desires  to  be, 
and  it  desires  tobeindependent  enough  to  express  its  opinions, 
in  a  truthful  and  good-natured  way,  upon  all  matters  of  which 
it  is  informed,  just  exactly  as  it  pleases.  It  would  buy  and  pay 
for  the  best  writings  it  could  procure  upon  this  coast,  and  it 
would  demonstrate  the  existence  here  of  a  very  high  order  of 
literary  ability.  It  would  increase  its  pages  from  sixteen  to 
twenty-four.  It  would  fight  shams,  pretension,  humbuggery, 
hypocrisy,bigotry,  ignorance,  intolerance,  demagogism,  and  all 
their  kindred  vices.  It  would  be  Californian  and  American. 
It  would  respect  everything  that  was  honest  and  sincere,  and 
it  would  respect  all  persons  who  sincerely  think  they  are 
honest.  The  Argonaut  will  celebrate  its  fourth  anniversary 
in  March.  It  has  already  passed  the  half-way  house  on  its 
ambitious  journey.  It  has  more  than  8,000  subscribers 
upon  its  list,  and  this  does  not  include  its  large  street  and 
news-stand  sales.  It  wants  16,666.  It  sends  no  agents  to 
the  country  ;  it  bores  no  one  with  personal  appeals  for  busi- 
ness. It  is  endeavoring,  by  reputable  and  legitimate  effort, 
to  make  itself  acceptable  to  intelligent  and  respectable  peo- 
ple ;  it  desires  a  circulation  among  no  other  class.  It  makes  no 
effort  to  please  the  mob,  or  to  pander  to  the  prejudices  of 
the  illiterate  and  the  vulgar.  If  those  gentlemen  and  ladies 
who  now  read  the  Argonaut,  and  who  like  it,  would  each 
make  some  little  effort  to  extend  its  circulation  and  its  busi- 
ness, both  could  be  doubled. 


Reflection  of  a  profound  and  pessimistic  philosopher : 
"  The  first  man  was  duped ;  the  first  woman  deceived  her 
husband ;  and  the  first  child  turned  out  a  murderer.     Such 
were  the  origins  of  humanity,  and  yet  people  affect  to  be  sur- 
prised that  the  world  is  no  better  than  it  is ! " 


Blondes  should  wear  heavy  veils  when  examining  the  elec- 
tric light.  Its  action  on  the  skin  is  like  that  of  the  summer 
sun,  producing  sunburn  and  freckles. 


Chicago  has  three  hundred  churches  and  three  thousand 
three  hundred  saloons. 


OUR  OWN   POETS. 


A  Modest  Maiden. 
She  was  not  fair,  but  still  she  seemed 

Far  more  than  beautiful  to  me  ; 
For  in  the  vault  of  night  there  gleamed 

No  stainless  star  so  pure  as  she. 

Around  her  form  a  robe  she  wore, 
(Not  whiter  could  an  angel's  be,) 
Whose  purity  but  graced  her  more — 
It  was  the  garb  of  modesty. 

Chaste  as  the  breath  that  winter  breathes 
Across  the  snow-wrapped  earth  at  morn  ; 

Pure  as  the  lilied  band  that  wreathes 
The  spotless  brow  it  rests  upon — 

So  pure  was  she,  whose  modesty 

Made  her  more  beauteous  than  the  fair  ; 

For  when  she  smiled  there  seemed  to  be 
A  radiant  halo  round  her  hair. 

Alvah  Pendleton. 


San  Francisco,  January  i,  1881. 


A  Shattered  Idol. 

0  blame  me  not  for  the  cruel  words 
In  a  moment  of  madness  said  ; 

The  shadow  that  fell  upon  my  life, 

Is  cold  as  the  shrouded  dead. 
Deem  not  that  I'm  hard  and  heartless  ; 

My  tears  are  as  warm  as  thine  ; 
'Twas  clay  that  I  crowned  and  worshiped, 

And  wept  o'er  its  crumbled  shrine. 

To  me,  my  passionate,  deathless  soul, 

Was  less  than  his  finger-tips  ; 
He  turned  away  from  the  gold  of  my  love 

For  the  dross  on  a  wanton's  lips. 
My  faith  in  bis  truth  is  broken — 

Even  truth  itself  is  a  lie. 

1  have  cursed  him  ! — but  I  love  him, 

And  I'll  love  him  till  I  die. 

Madge  Morris. 


Sacramento,  January,  1881. 


What  Then  ? 
And  yet,  if  the  days  should  "  lose  their  sweet " 

At  your  own  sweet  will — what  then? 
One  has  better  weapons  than  "phrases  neat," 
Who  bankrupts  pleasure  to  balk  defeat. 

For  the  "autumn  weather"  is  gone  in  a  trice  ; 

Fickle  'tis — as  the  mind  of  men. 
And  what  is  left  save  the  maxims  nice 
Of  a  clever  creed — that  was  written  on  ice  ? 
Crescent  City,  January  1,  1880. 


A  Modern  Minerva. 
'Twas  the  height  of  the  gay  season,  and  I  can  not  tell  the  reason, 

But  at  a  dinner-party  given  by  Mrs.  Major  Thwing, 
It  became  my  pleasing  duty  to  take  out  a  famous  beauty — 
The  prettiest  woman  present.    I  was  happy  as  a  king. 

Her  dress,  beyond  all  question,  was  an  artist's  best   creation  ; 

A  miracle  of  loveliness  was  she  from  crown  to  toe  ; 
Her  smile  was  sweet  as  could  be,  her  voice  just  as  it  should  be, 

Not  high  and  sharp  and  wiry,  but  musical  and  low. 

Her  hair  was  soft  and  flossy,  golden,  plentiful,  and  glossy, 

Her  eyes,  so  blue  and  sunny,  shone  with  every  inward  grace  ; 

I  could  see  that  every  fellow  in  the  room  was  really  yellow 
With  jealousy,  and  wished  himself  that  moment  in  my  place. 

As  the  turtle  soup  we  tasted,  like  a  gallant  man  I  hasted 
To  pay  some  pretty  tribute  to  this  muslin,  silk,  and  gauze; 

But  she  turned  and  softly  asked  me,  and  I  own  the  question  tasked  me, 
What  were  my  fixed  opinions  on  the  present  suffrage  laws. 

I  admired  a  lovely  blossom  resting  on  her  gentle  bosom. 

The  remark  I  thought  a  safe  one.     I  could  hardly  made  a  worse. 
With  a  smile  like  any  Venus,  she  gave  me  its  name  and  genus, 

And  opened  very  calmly  a  botanical  discourse. 

But  I  speedily  recovered.     As  her  taper  fingers  hovered 
Like  a  tender  benediction  o'er  a  little  bit  of  fish, 

Further  to  impair  digestion  she  brought  up  the  Eastern  Question. 
By  that  time  I  fully  echoed  the  other  fellows'  wish. 

And  as  sure  as  I'm  a  sinner,  right  on  through  that  endless  dinner, 
Did  she  talk  of  moral  science,  of  politics  and  law. 

Of  natural  selection,  of  Free -trade  and  Protection, 

Till  I  came  to  look  upon  her  with  a  sort  of  solemn  awe. 

Just  to  hear  the  lovely  woman,  looking  more  divine  than  human, 
Talk  with  such  discrimination  of  Ingersoll  and  Cook, 

With  such  a  childish  sweet  smile  quoting  Huxley,  Mill,  and  Carlyle, 
It  was  quite  a  revelation — it  was  better  than  a  book. 

Chemistry  and  mathematics,  agriculture  and  chromatics, 

Music,  painting,  sculpture— she  knew  all  the  tricks  for  speech  ; 

Bas-relief  and  chiaroscuro,  and  at  last  the  Indian  Bureau, 
She  discussed  it  quite  serenely  as  she  trifled  with  a  peach. 

I  have  seen  some  dreadful  creatures,  with  vinegary  features, 
With  their  fearful  store  of  learning  set  me  sadly  in  eclipse  ; 

But  I'm  ready  quite  to  swear  if,  I  have  ever  heard  the  Tariff, 
Or  the  Eastern  Question  settled  by  such  a  pair  of  lips. 

Never  saw  I  dainty  maiden  so  remarkably  o'erladen, 

From  Up  to  tip  of  finger  with  the  lore  of  books  and  men ; 

Quite  in  confidence  I  say  it,  and  I  trust  you'll  not  betray  it, 
But  I  pray  to  gracious  heaven_that  I  never  may  again. 

Milwaukee,  January,  1881.  Carlotta  Perry. 


ABOUT    THE    WOMEN. 


Some  men  are  called  muffs,  because  they  are  used  to  keep 
a  flirt's  hand  in. 

Kissing  a  girl  on  the  cheek  is  like  eating  the  skin  of  an  or- 
ange and  throwing  the  juicy  pulp  away. 

The  recent  severe  weather  was  unprecedented.  In  some 
parts  of  the  country  it  is  believed  to  have  been  colder  than 
a  woman's  foot. 

A  young  man  in  a  Louisville  ball-room  had  his  eye  put  out 
by  his  partner,  while  dancing  the  racquet.  We  were  afraid 
it  would  come  to  that  yet. 

"A  Blighted  Life"  is  the  title  of  the  latest  English  soci- 
ety novel,  but  the  name  of  the  lady  who  failed  to  get  the 
sealskin  sacque  is  not  given. 

An  innocent  young  man  says  that  the  present  style  of  long, 
wrinkled  kid-gloves  looks  just  like  stockings  down  at  heel. 
This  young  man  knows  too  much. 

Emma  Abbott  says  that  kissing  on  the  stage  is  no  fun.  Of 
course  it  isn't.  There's  none  of  the  feeling  that  you're  doing 
something  that  you  ought  not  about  it. 

It  is  easier  for  a  camel  to  go  through  the  eye  of  a  needle 
than  to  convince  a  woman  with  very  large  feet  that  skating 
is  a  healthy  and  graceful  exercise  for  the  fair  sex. 

The  New  York  Mail  man  says  he  hopes  for  seeing  better 
things  than  women  wearing  bracelets  outside  their  street 
garments.     Doubtless  he  does— but  he  oughtn't  to  say  so. 

"  How  shall  I  have  my  bonnet  trimmed,"  asked  Maria, 
"so  that  it  will  agree  with  my  complexion  ?"  "  If  you  want 
it  to  match  your  face,  have  it  plain,"  replied  the  hateful 
Harriet. 

Among  late  London  fashions  we  are  told  that  some  of  the 
new  boots  worn  by  ladies  are  buttoned  far  back  at  the  side, 
beyond  the  ankle  bone.  They  are  supposed  to  be  more  be- 
coming to  the  foot. 

The  latest  development  in  Ireland  is  the  taking  of  a  pledge 
on  the  part  of  .the  young  unmarried  men  against  marrying 
the  daughters  of  "  landgrabbers."  Thus  are  the  girls  "  Boy- 
cotted" in  the  green  isle. 

There  are  some  very  economical  girls  in  New  Jersey.  For 
a  social  entertainment  the  other  evening  a  young  lady  chose 
to  be  a  shepherdess,  because  she  said  she  could  afterward 
use  the  crook  for  a  cistern  pole. 

Baltimore  wedding  reports  are  marvels  of  phraseology. 
A  late  report  in  a  Monumental  City  journal  speaks  of 
"  blondine  "  and  "  brunetine,"  words  which  evidently  stand 
for  something  quite  too  sweet. 

An  English  girl  writes  that  no  man  will  stare  long  at  a 
woman  who  does  not  stare  back.  That  Sounds  very  well ; 
but  if  she  does  not  stare  back,  how  is  she  to  know  whether 
the  man  has  stopped  staring  or  not  ? 

It  is  reported  that  human  foot-prints  thirty  inches  long 
have  been  found  in  a  Kentucky  ledge  of  solid  sandstone. 
Evidently  some  Chicago  girl,  inner  dancing-slippers,  strolled 
that  way  in  the  long  ago,  says  a  St.  Louis  paper. 

A  fellow  recently  arrested  in  Chicago  for  larceny  had  upon 
his  person  a  number  of  letters  from  some  of  the  daughters 
of  first  families.  He  had  inserted  a  "personal,"  and  dated 
his  letters  from  the  Palmer  House,  in  which  place  he  occu- 
pied the  position  of  scavenger. 

"A  drawing-room  car  full  of  angels,"  is  the  way  a  Utica 
reporter  states  the  fact  that  a  number  of  boarding-school 
girls  were  on  their  way  home  to  enjoy  the  Christmas  vaca- 
tion. This  young  man  should  be  taken  and  carefully  mar- 
ried, to  knock  the  nonsense  out  of  him. 

A  Massachusetts  paper  tells  of  a  young  lady  "  who  baked 
a  cake  and,  after  icing  it,  set  it  in  a  cellar-way  to  cool.  A 
few  minutes  afterwards  she  found  that  it  had  caught  a  mouse 
by  the  tail.  While  he  nibbled  the  cake  the  icing  had  hard- 
ened over.  This  story  is  vouched  for  by  most  respected  resi- 
dents of  the  village."     It  certainly  takes  the  cake. 

A  New  York.girl,  while  in  a  machine  shop  recently,  had 
her  scarf  and  clothing  caught  by  an  upright  water-wheel 
shaft,  making  eighty  revolutions  a  minute,  and  was  whirled 
about  three  minutes  before  the  machinery  could  be  stopped. 
On  being  released  she  said  it  was  just  like  the  racquet,  only 
there  are  not  more  than  six  fellows  in  society  who  go  so  slow. 

The  Chicago  Tribune,  having  been  asked  by  a  subscriber 
whether  or  not  it  is  considered  proper  for  an  engaged  young 
woman  to  dance  with  gentlemen  at  entertainments  which  her 
affianced  does  not  attend,  says  :  "  It  depends  .on  where  you 
live.  In  Boston  or  New  York  it  might  do,  but  in  Carson 
City  or  Leadville  an  engaged  girl  never  dances  with  any 
gentleman  except  her  affianced.  Very  few  men  are  willing 
to  die  for  the  sake  of  a  girl's  enjoyment." 

A  very  demonstrative  and  perpetually  administrative  wife 
clogs  by  excess.  A  good  deal  depends,  though,  on  how 
much  it  takes  to  clog  a  man.  Some  husbands  are  like 
wooden  Indians — you  can  caress  them  forever  without  mak- 
ing much  impression  on  them.  Others  absorb  easily  and 
fill  up  at  once,  like  sponges.  When  a  man  has  a  capacity 
somewhere  between  that  of  a  wooden  Indian  and  that  of  a 
sponge,  and  does  not  know  exactly  how  much  he  can  stand, 
it  is  considered  a  good  test  to  let  him  catch  his  wife  caressing 
some  other  woman's  husband. 

A  Pennsylvania  Diana  was  rowing  over  a  lake  in  Wayne 
County,  recently,  when  she  saw  a  buck  near  her  in  the  wa- 
ter. She  took  aim,  fired,  and  wounded  the  buck,  the  ball 
passing  through  the  neck.  The  animal  enraged  by  the  pain, 
struck  at  the  boat  with  one  of  its  fore  legs,  completely  shat- 
tered the  frail  bark  and  hurling  her  into  the  water.  But  she 
was  plucky  and  could  swim  as  well  as  she  could  shoot.  As  the 
buck  swam  toward  her,  she  grasped  him  by  the  horns,  and 
drawing  her  hunting-knife  from  her  belt,  she  dealt  the  ani- 
mal a  terrible  blow  in  the  neck,  killing  him  almost  instantly. 
She  then  screamed,  of  course,  and  would  doubtless  have 
fainted,  but  no  one  being  near,  she  changed  her  mind,  and 
swam  ashore.   What  an  athletic  hug  she  could  give  a  fellow  ! 
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National  politics  and  the  outlook  of  national  affairs  seem 
in  a  most  promising  condition.  The  United  States  is  at 
peace  with  all  the  world.  It  was  never  making  more  rapid 
progress  in  material  prosperity.  This  is  true  in  all  its  parts. 
Our  financial  condition  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  four- 
per-cent.  bonds  are  worth  H2}4.  The  current  of  gold  from 
Europe  indicates  healthful  business — our  exports  largely  ex- 
ceeding our  imports.  Manufactures  are  increasing  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.     Railroads  are  in  process  of  construc- 

.  tion  in  every  direction.  The  area  of  farming  lands 
is  widening.  The  great  staples  are  increasing  in  their 
productions.  Meat  is  being  exported  to  England.  Wine- 
producing  is  becoming  an  important  industry.  There  is  no 
diplomatic  complication  of  any  character  with  any  people  ; 
no  possibility  of  conflict  in  any  part  of  the  world  ;  no  prob- 
ability of  disturbance  in  any  part  of  the  land.  The  Chinese 
question  is  disposed  of.  The  South  is  prospering,  and  rap- 
idly coming  into  friendly  relations  with  the  North.  This  is 
the  outlook  over  the  country  at  large.  On  our  Pacific  Coast 
there  is  every  indication  of  healthful  progress.  The  settle- 
ment of  the  Chinese  question  opens  a  rift  in  the  dark  cloud 
that  has  hung  over  our  heads  and  menaced  us.  The  cloud 
has  burst  and  passed  away  before  the  storm  came,  and  from 
this  source  there  is  not  only  no  danger,  but  the  Chinese 
question  no  longer  affords  the  apology  of  agitation  to  a  class 
that  is  in  all  respects  inferior  to  the  moon-eyed  barbarian 
Our  lands  are  being  more  broadly  cultivated.  Irrigation  in-" 
creases  its  area.  Reclamation  brings  each  year  more  acres 
in  subjection  to  husbandry.  Our  farmers  increase  in  their 
knowledge  of  soils  and  seasons.  Stock-gambling  has  passed 
the  delirious  crisis  of  its  fever.  Railroads  are  opening  up  to 
us  new  jurisdictions  of  trade.  Commerce  extends  itself. 
Money  is  in  abundance,  and  confidence  returns.  Real 
estate  is  again  in  demand.  The  Sand-lot  element  is  subdued. 
Kalloch  has  subsided.  The  daily  journals  are  wiser  by  expe- 
rience of  their  follies.  The  new  Constitution  is  not  as  bad 
as  many  feared  it  would  be  in  its  effects.  The  "  Honorable 
Bilk  "  organization  is  dead.  Our  people  have  been  so  chas- 
tened by  reverses  that  they  are  now  beginning  to  appreciate 
the  fact  that  they  live  in  a  country  and  under  conditions 
where  legitimate  industry  easily  supplies  legitimate  wants; 
♦where  contentment,  chewing  its  cud,  produces  more  real  hap- 
piness than  can  be  attained  by  snorting  around  the  lot,  head 
up  and  tail  erect,  endeavoring  to  jump  the  enclosure  by 
reckless  adventure  and  gambling  speculation.  California  is 
entering  upon  a  new  and  better  era  of  progress.  San  Fran- 
cisco is  taking  a  new  departure,  and  a  healthy  one.  There 
is  no  doubt  about  our  future  ;  it  is  guaranteed  to  us  by  God. 
It  is  assured  by  nature  and  confirmed  by  great  physical  facts. 
Our  future  lies  in  the  exhaustible  treasures  buried  in  our 
hills  ;  in  our  quarries  and  forests  ;  in  the  fertility  of  our  soil ; 
in  the  character  of  our  climate  ;  in  the  broad  and  restless 

,  ocean  that  washes  our  shores,  and  offers  itself  as  the  highway 
of  a  limitless  commerce  ;  in  the  food-wealth  of  its  innumer- 
able varieties  of  fish  ;  in  an  area  of  vine-lands  capable  of 
producing  eight  hundred  million  gallons  of  wine — enough  to 
supply  all  the  world ;  in  its  splendid  fruit  belt,  which  is  cap- 
able of  sending  its  canned  luxuries  to  every  home  in  the 


civilized  world ;  in  an  accessible  harbor,  where  navies 
may  float  in  safety  ;  in  a  railroad  system  that  in  a  brief 
time  will  give  us  five  great  transcontinental  high- 
ways connecting  us  with  fifty  millions  of  Eastern  people. 
The  triumph  of  the  Republican  party  and  the  election  of 
General  Garfield  are  assurances  of  more  than  four  years  of 
political  tranquillity.  Tranquillity  means  prosperity  and  prog- 
ress. 


ors  would  be  a  crime.  It  would  be  worse — it  would  be  a 
blunder ;  one  of  those  blunders  which  we  hope  General 
Garfield  will  avoid. 


There  comes  from  General  Longstreet,  our  Minister  to 

Turkey,  a  suggestion  which,  in  our  opinion,  should  have 

weight    with    the    new    administration.     It  is  to    encour- 

General  Garfield's  election  means   a  continuance  of '  age  and  strengthen  the   white   Republicans  of  the  South. 


that  generous  policy  toward  the  South  which  Hayes  inaugu- 
rated, but  which  has  not  been  responded  to  in  a  generous 
manner  by  Southern  politicians.  The  policy  of  Grant  and 
the  stalwarts  was  one  of  force  and  military  occupation. 
President  Hayes  reversed  this  policy,  recalled  the  army,  dis- 
countenanced the  carpet-baggers,  and  gave  office  to  South- 
ern men.  He  made  Messrs.  Key  and  Maynard  cabinet  offi- 
cers ;  he  appointed  Judge  Wood,  of  Georgia,  to  the  Supreme 
bench  :  he  made  General  Longstreet  Minister  to  .Turkey, 
and  General  Mosby  Consul  to  China,  The  South  was  un- 
grateful and  unchivalrous.  It  was  senseless  and  solid.  Un- 
der General  Garfield  the  "  solid  South  "  will  go  to  pieces. 
It  is  already  beginning  to  thaw  out  under  the  influence  of  a 
Northern  sentiment  that  desires  to  be  generous.  The  alli- 
ance between  Southern  gentlemen — the  old  Whig  aristocracy 
of  the  South — and  the  hybrid  Northern  Democracy  was  a 
mistake.  It  was  unnatural.  It  grew  out  of  slavery  and  seces- 
sion questions.  It  was  cemented  by  the  civil  war.  The  war  is 
over.  Slavery  is  abolished.  State  sovereignty  must  gradu- 
ally give  way  to  the  centralization  of  a  great  national  power. 
The  causes  that  have  made  Southern  gentlemen  Democrats 
no  longer  exist,  and  there  is  no  longer  any  good  reason  why 
the  intelligence,  patriotism,  wealth,  and  respectability  of  the 
nation  should  not  make  its  political  power  felt  by  po- 
litical union.  There  is  no  practical  mode  of  doing  this  thing 
except  within  the  Republican  party.  It  will  demand  some 
sacrifice  of  local  prejudices  for  Southern  men  to  come  into 
the  Republican  party,  but  this  they  will  be  compelled  to  do. 
It  is  the  only  way  they  can  shake  themselves  free  from  the 
ignorant  Democratic  Irish.  The  Irish  now  dominate  the 
Democratic  party.  Such  men  as  Tweed,  McLaughlin,  Kelly, 
and  Grace  hold  its  destiny  in  their  hands.  They  serve  it  or 
betray  it, as  it  may  be  made  serviceable  to  them.  Irishmen  rule 
the  Democracy  in  San  Francisco  and  in  California.  There 
is  not  a  Southern  Democratic  gentleman  who  dare  look  his 
wife  in  the  face  and  deny  it.  There  is  not  a  Democratic 
Southern  gentleman  in  California  who  does  not  curse  the 
rule  of  the  ignorant,  bigoted,  and  brutal  Irish ;  who  does 
not  wish  the  party  was  free  from  their  control.  There  is 
only  one  way  to  get  rid  of  this  "  Old  Man  of  the  Sea,"  and 
that  is  by  pitching  him  into  it.  The  "  solid  South,"  having 
been  once  thawed  out,  can  afford  to  wheel  its  column  of 
States  squarely  into  the  Republican  line.  To  it  a  place  will 
be  willingly  accorded.  Its  leaders  will  soon  make  their  in- 
fluence felt.  This  done,  and  we  shall  have  the  grandest, 
strongest,  and  most  patriotic  party  the  United  States  has 
ever  produced.  We  will  drive  out  the  Irish,  the  "  plug-uglies," 
and  the  "  short-hairs."  Our  Tom  Murphys  and  Bill  Carrs 
and  George  Gorhams  we  will  turn  over  to  the  Democracy, 
where  they  belong,  and  from  whence  they  came.  We  will 
invite  to  our  party  all  intelligent  and  respectable  foreigners 
— foreigners  of  all  nationalities  and  all  religions.  We  will 
ask  no  good  man  to  sacrifice  any  principle  that  he  holds  sa- 
cred. We  will  admit  no  Sand-lotter.  We  will  ask  for  no 
prayers  from  Kalloch,  and  we  will  make  immigration  and 
naturalization  laws  in  which  we  will  show  no  mercy  to  ignor- 
ance, crime,  or  mendicancy.  Such  a  party  as  this  is  possi- 
ble under  the  Presidency  of  General  Garfield.  The  welfare 
of  this  country  demands  it.  It  will  not  be  an  illiberal  and 
narrow  one,  like  the  "Know-nothing"  organization.  It 
will  not  be  secret,  like  the  Crescents,  but  it  will  become 
a  broad,  national,  patriotic  party,  based  upon  intelligence 
and  moral  worth.  General  Garfield  is  the  natural  leader 
of  such  a  party.  His  antecedent  history,  the  devel- 
opment of  his  life  from  boyhood  up,  the  organization  of  his 
mind — everything  about  him  indicates  an  adaptability  for 
such  a  leadership.  He  has  been  less  mixed  up  with  politi- 
cal intrigues  than  any  other  of  the  great  politicians  of  the 
country.  He  has  been  the  center  of  no  cabal.  He  has 
been  the  leader  of  no  faction.  His  nomination  and  election 
form  a  singular  chapter  in  the  political  history  of  the  na- 
tion, and  he  is  in  a  position  to  be  entirely  at  the  head  of  his 
party ;  to  be  entirely  independent — not  independent  like 
General  Grant,  in  the  direction  of  ignoring  all  party  leaders, 
but  independent  in  his  right  to  bring  about  him  the  best 
talent  of  all  the  subdivisions  of  his  party.  His  policy  will 
undoubtedly  be  to  strengthen  and  enlarge  his  party — to  make 
it,  in  the  best  and  broadest  sense,  a  national  party.  The 
country  is  informed  that  he  will  offer  Senator  Blaine  the 
first  position  in  the  Cabinet.  This  will  be  a  proper  and 
graceful  thing  to  do.  Senator  Blaine  is  a  representa- 
tive Republican,  a  recognized  leader,  an  acknowledged 
statesman.  On  two  occasions  he  has  narrowly  escaped 
the  Presidential  nomination ;  following  each  defeat  he 
has  given  to  his  party  his  best  and  most  eloquent  ef- 
forts for  its  success.  His  services  in  both  Houses  of 
the  National  Congress  stamp  him  as  one  of  the  foremost 
men  of  the  nation.     To  ignore  his    claim     to    party  hon- 


There  are  gentlemen  in  all  the  Southern  States  who  de- 
sire an  alliance  with  the  Republican  party,  if  it  can  be  ac- 
complished without  too  great  sacrifice.  Some  of  them  were 
loyal  during  the  war.  Some  of  them  served  through  the  Re- 
bellion under  protest,  and  with  a  lingering  love  of  the  Union. 
Many,  very  many,  who  were  in  sympathy  with  secession  are 
desirous  of  restoring  the  country  to  its  proper  political  con- 
dition. If  properly  recognized  by  the  administration  they 
would  willingly  come  into  the  Republican  party,  and  coop- 
erate with  it.  The  great  body  of  loyal  Northern  men,  the 
great  body  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Republican  party, 
would  be  glad  to  see  this  result  brought  about.  This  class 
was  never  in  sympathy  with  the  bayonet  policy  of  General 
Grant ;  it  was  never  in  favor  of  subjecting  the  South  to  car- 
pet-bag rule  ;  it  was  never  desirous  of  bringing  the  South  in 
subjection  to  negro  domination.  These  men  never  were,  and 
are  not  now,  "  stalwarts  "  in  the  sense  of  that  word  as  inter- 
preted by  the  meaner  class  of  professional  politicians  who 
ran  the  Government  under  Grant ;  who  quarreled  with  Pres- 
ident Hayes  ;  who  endeavored  to  renominate  Grant  ;  and 
who  are  cultivating,  with  careful  assiduity,  all  the  elements 
of  prejudice  that  exist  between  the  divided  parts  of  our 
country.  To  give  to  Southern  negroes  the  influence  that 
properly  belongs  to  official  recognition  and  Federal  place,  is 
to  advance  them  to  positions  they  have  not  earned  by  their 
services  in  war,  and  would  not  properly  fill  by  reason  of 
their  ignorance.  The  race  that  emerges  from  slavery  is  not 
fit  to  rule  those  who  have  been  free— certainly  not  fit  within 
the  generation  of  their  emancipation.  Here  and  there  may 
occur  an  exception  ;  but,  as  a  rule,  and  as  an  existing  fact, 
the  enfranchised  African  of  the  Southern  States  is  not  fit,  in 
any  respect,  to  administer  the  political  affairs  of  those  States. 
The  white  race  will  not  submit  to  it ;  it  ought  not  to  submit 
to  it ;  and  the  intelligent,  generous  Northern  man  does  not 
want  this  submission.  It  will  be  good  politics  and  good 
sense  for  General  Garfield  to  recognize  this  element 
of  human  nature,  and  these  facts.  Let  the  insolent, 
ignorant,  prejudiced  "solid  South"  be  broken  down  and 
crushed  out  by  the  recognition  of  such  men  as  General 
Longstreet,  General  Key,  Horace  Maynard,  and  hun- 
dreds of  others  whose  honor  may  be  trusted,  and  who 
may  be  depended  upon  for  earnest,  honest  effort  in  the  di- 
rection of  patriotism.  Let  the  Northern  irreconcilable  "stal- 
wart" be  ignored  in  the  councils  of  the  party.  The  result 
will  be  humiliation  to  the  unreasonable  Northern  radical,  an 
overthrow  of  the  fire-eating,  unreconstructed,  idiotic  "  solid 
South,"  and  the  building  up  and  consolidation  of  a  great, 
national,  Union,  Republican,  generous  party,  embracing  the 
men  of  intelligence,  wealth,  and  patriotism  in  all  parts  of  the 
republic,  fostering  and  sustaining  the  interests  of  all  classes 
and  all  sections  of  our  united  and  prosperous  country.  This 
is  an  achievement  worthy  of  Republican  effort  It  is  worthy 
of  the  distinguished  statesman  who  has  happily  become 
President.  It  would  crown  the  splendid  struggle  of  a  loyal 
party  with  the  achievement  of  an  enduring  success.  The 
party  of  intelligence,  of  patriotism,  and  moral  purpose,  that 
could  look  back  to  the  dark  days  of  a  civil  war,  with  slavery 
abolished,  the  Union  cemented  in  bonds  of  added  strength, 
a  financial  system  that  places  its  national  debt  in  obligations 
bearing  three  per  cent,  interest,  a  prosperous  country  at  peace 
with  all  the  world,  a  contentented,  united,  happy  people 
within  all  its  borders — such  a  party  ought  the  Republican 
organization  to  be ;  such  a  part}'  it  can  become ;  such  a  party 
it  will  be  when  it  comes  to  be  controlled  by  a  rank  and  file 
that  is  both  honest  and  intelligent,  and  chooses  for  itself  a 
leadership  that  dares  to  be  independent 


It  has  been  generally  considered  that  the  nomination  of 
General  Arthur  to  the  Vice-Presidential  position  was  in  def- 
erence to  the  wishes  of  Senator  Conkling.  This  is  true  in 
one  sense.  It  was  not  only  not  done  at  the  instance  of  the 
senator,  but  in  direct  opposition  to  his  wishes.  The  senator 
from  New  York  had  made  a  supreme  effort  for  the  nomina- 
tion of  General  Grant.  He  seemed  to  have  thrown  his 
whole  soul  into  the  movement.  He  was  the  centre  of  the  com- 
bination ;  he  was  the  moving  and  directing  mind  of  the 
whole  scheme.  The  Grant  men  moved  abound  him  as  sat- 
ellites move  around  their  planet.  He  was  not  only  the  centre, 
but  the  circumference  of  the  whole  system  of  Grant  politics. 
No  one  who  saw  Mr.  Conkling  at  Chicago  failed  to  be  im- 
pressed by  him.  The  whole  convention  saw  and  recognized 
his  power.  He  was  conscious  of  it,  and  wielded  that  power 
with  most  imperial  magnificence.  He  entered  the  assem- 
blage with  the  air  of  Augustus.  His  bow  was  imperial,  his 
smile  the  condescension  of  a  god.  He  attitudinized  ;  he  ar- 
ranged the  curl  upon  his  brow  with  all  the  vanity  of  a  girl. 
When  he  spoke  he  commanded  the  attention  of  his  audience 
■ — not  only  by  his  manner,  which  was  altogether  affected,  but 
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with  his  matter,  which  was  forcible,  well  delivered,  and  of 
well-considered  diction.  He  fought  for  Grant  with  the  des- 
peration of  Spartacus.  When  the  storm  broke,  and  the 
Grant  ship  went  down  amid  the  engulfing  waves,  Conkling 
stood  upon  the  deck  and  went  down  with  it.  He  heard  the 
shout  and  clamor  of  his  enemies,  and  felt  that  the  defeat  of 
Grant  and  the  nomination  of  Garfield  were  triumphs  over 
him.  It  was  his  personal  discomfiture.  For  him  there  was 
no  more  applause  as  he  walked  down  the  centre  aisle  ;  no 
more  plaudits  for  his  sarcastic  utterances  ;  no  more  waving 
of  cambric,  clapping  of  kids,  and  wreathing  of  sweet  smiles 
from  fair  faces  in  the  gallery.  He  had  made  a  gallant  fight, 
and  a  genuine  sympathy  was  felt  for  him  by  those  gentlemen 
who  had  fought  hardest  against  him.  There  were  many  in 
and  about  the  convention  who  admired  the  senator  from 
New  York,  yet  who  would  not  follow  him  when  he  nominated 
General  Grant.  This  feeling  crystallized  into  a  desire  to 
conciliate  him  and  his  friends  by  giving  the  second  position 
upon  the  ticket  to  Senator  Conkling's  friend.  Arthur  him- 
self was  nobody  ;  his  name  had  not  been  mentioned,  had 
not  been  considered.  To  nominate  him  was  to  conciliate 
Senator  Conkling.  The  senator  was  too  angry  to  de- 
sire to  be  conciliated.  He  went  to  his  hotel  with  mur- 
der in  his  heart.  He  determined  to  defeat  Garfield 
and  to  destroy  the  party.  He  refused  to  see  General  Gar- 
field when  he  called  at  Conkling's  rooms — his  first  act 
of  courtesy  after  his  nomination.  That  Senator  Conkling 
did  subsequently  support  the  ticket  was  an  afterthought. 
These  recollections  are  brought  to  mind  by  some  passages 
in  a  recent  letter  of  "  Gath's  " — George  Alfred  Townsend — 
in  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer.  They  are  as  follows  :  "  If  what 
"  I  hear  is  true,  and  it  seems  to  be  well  attested,  the  disad- 
vantage of  being  Conkling's  accessory  in  politics  are  mani- 
"  fest.  Conkling  was  opposed  to  Arthur's  going  on  the  ticket 
"  with  Garfield,  and  for  a  while  was  highly  incensed  at  him 
"  for  accepting.  The  story  is,  that  after  Garfield  was  nomi- 
"  nated  and  the  convention  adjourned,  the  Ohio  men,  fear- 
"  ing  that  the  machine  would  beat  Garfield  in  New  York, 
"  reached  to  this  State  for  a  candidate  in  the  machine  who 
"  would  pull  the  ticket  through.  Clint  Wheeler,  Police-Com- 
"  missioner  French,  Postmaster  James,  and  many  others 
"  told  the  Ohio  men  that  Arthur  was  the  man  to  nominate. 
"  Arthur  was  asked  if  he  would  accept  it,  and  he  said  he 
"believed  he  would.  He  went  to  see  Conkling,  who  was 
"  sour,  sullen,  and  sneering,  and  said  :  '  Mr.  Conkling,  I  am 
"  '  offered  the  vice-presidential  nomination,  and  I  think  I 
" '  will  take  it.'  '  General  Arthur,'  replied  Conkling,  '  you 
" '  don't  want  anything  to  do  with  this  ticket.  It  is  not 
"  'offered  to  us  out  of  any  respect  or  consideration  for  us, 
" '  but  to  elect  this  ticket  for  them.  That  is  all.'  '  Senator,' 
"  replied  General  Arthur,  '  you  don't  want  me  to  decline  in 
" '  order  to  beat  the  ticket,  do  you  ? '  This  was  such  a  sharp 
"  cut,  and  so  mettlesome,  compared  to  Arthur's  general  soft- 
ness with  Conkling,  that  it  made  the  senator  turn  pale. 
"Arthur,  now- a  little  aroused,  again  remarked:  'Thevice- 
" '  presidential  nomination  does  not  come  to  a  man  every 
" '  day,  and  I  think  I  will  accept  it.'  I  have  reason  to  be- 
"  lieve  this  story  to  be  true,  or  that  the  underlying  feeling  of 
"it  is  true.  When  the  convention  met  in  the  afternoon, 
"  after  half  an  hour  to  an  hour's  proceedings,  they  nominated 
"  General  Arthur  for  vice-president.  I  left  the  convention 
"  before  the  crowd,  and  crossing  over  the  street  toward  a  big 
"  hotel,  just  south  of  the  convention  hall,  I  met  Conkling  in 
"  the  street,  looking  like  a  man  who  had  just  got  out  of  bed, 
"  and  who  was  strained  by  sleeplessness  or  anxiety.  He 
"  scarcely  seemed  to  know  the  direction  of  the  hall,  and 
"  seemed  to  be  going  toward  it  rather  by  instinct,  unsteadily. 
"  The  strain  of  the  long  fight  for  Grant  was  enough  to  ac- 
"  count  for  his  condition  ;  but  the  first  thing  that  struck  me 
"  was  that  Conkling  had  not  been  in  the  convention  work- 
"ing  for  Arthur's  nomination.  On  the  way  home  from 
"  Chicago  I  saw  persons  fresh  from  talking  with  Conkling, 
"  who  was  on  the  same  train,  and  he  was  attacking  the  ticket 
"  with  all  his  fertility  of  imputation.  He  directed  his  depre- 
"  dating  remarks  at  Garfield  ;  and  it  never  seemed  to  have 
"  crossed  his  mind  that  Arthur  was  on  the  ticket,  and  that, 
"  as  a  political  friend,  Arthur's  merits  were  worth  consider- 
ing. Mr.  Conkling  says  that  he  would  rather  have  had 
"  Blaine  nominated,  because,  though  he  and  Blaine  were  un- 
"  friendly,  it  could  be  told  where  Blaine  would  stand,  whether 
"  against  or  for  one,  while  Garfield  would  be  neither  here  nor 
"  there."  The  conduct  of  Mr.  Conkling  subsequent  to  the  nom- 
ination, and  the  fact  that  when  General  Garfield  was  in  the 
Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  New  York,  Conkling  did  not  call  upon 
him  or  take  part  in  the  party  council,  indicate  that  he  was 
not  favorably  disposed  to  the  nomination  of  General  Garfield. 
Mr.  Roscoe  Conkling  is  an  able  and  gifted  man,  of  large  ex- 
perience in  public  affairs.  He  is  proud  and  honest,  but  of 
an  imperious,  irascible,  and  uncomfortable  temper.  He  does 
that  which  gentlemen  never  do — he  insults  the  former  ac- 
quaintance and  friend  who  differs  from  him  as  to  the  advis- 
ability or  policy  of  a  line  of  political  conduct.  We  are  glad 
to  learn  that  the  President-elect  has  greatness  and  boldness 
enough  not  to  stand  in  awe  of  the  senator  from  New  York, 
and  at  the  same  time  is  just  and  generous  enough  to  recog- 
nize that   senator  as   one  of  those  Republicans  who  may 


be  profitably  consulted  in  the  direction  of  national  affairs. 
To  give  or  to  offer  to  give  to  Senator  Blaine  the  portfolio  of 
foreign  affairs  is  an  indication  that  the  new  President  does 
not  propose  to  inaugurate  his  administration  by  being  indif- 
ferent to  those  whom  he  has  a  right  to  regard  as  his  political 
friends. 

We  are  not  sufficiently  conversant  with  the  facts  in  the  case 
of  the  contest  for  a  seat  in  Congress  between  Mr.  Cannon, 
the  Mormon  candidate,  and  his  Gentile  opponent,  to  enable 
us  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  its  probable  result.  We  under- 
stand that  Elder  Cannon  obtained  the  most  votes  ;  that  this 
Mormon  priest  is  a  naturalized  citizen  ;  that  women  vote  in 
Utah  ;  that  this  disciple  of  Joe  Smith  has  several  wives  ; 
that  he  claims  that  plurality  of  wives  is  with  him  a  religious 
belief,  and,  as  the  Constitution  guarantees  to  all  citizens  free- 
dom of  conscience,  he  invokes  its  protection  for  the  practice 
of  concubinage.  These  facts  justify  us  in  expressing  the 
hope  that  this  many-wived  individual  will  be  deprived  of 
the  privilege  of  representing  the  Mormon  community  in 
Congress.  We  do  not  propose  to  discuss  the  question  of 
plurality  of  wives.  We  know  the  Patriarchs  indulged  them- 
selves in  this  luxury  ;  we  know  that  monogamy  is  not  the 
rule  of  all  the  world  ;  we  know  that  we  Christians  abuse  it. 
But  it  is  our  civilization  ;  it  belongs  to  our  system  ;  it  is  the 
law  of  our  country,  and  hence  we  adhere  to  it.  We  adhere 
to  it  because  it  is  ours.  It  is  no  part  of  religion  ;  it  has 
nothing  to  do  with  religion.  To  justify  this  kind  of  crime, 
this  kind  of  law-breaking,  upon  any  such  excuse,  is  a  shal- 
low pretext.  Mormons  are  mostly  foreigners.  Cannon  is  a 
foreigner.  We  do  not  know  from  what  country  he  hails, 
but  he  comes  from  a  country  where  monogamy  is  prescribed 
by  law,  by  morality,  and  by  common  decency.  He  comes 
to  our  country,  where  the  rule  of  one  wife  prevails,  and 
where  the  possession  of  more  than  one  is  regarded  as  con- 
cubinage. He  and  his  Mormon  associates  are  endeavoring 
to  set  up  a  legalized  violation  of  our  laws,  and  to  set  at  de- 
fiance our  moral  code.  He  and  they  ought  not  to  be  encour- 
aged ;  they  ought  not  to  be  endured  ;  they  ought  to  be  pun- 
ished. A  territorial  government  is  being  allowed  that  defies 
our  national  law  ;  it  ought  to  be  reformed.  It  is  at  war 
with  our  national  system  ;  it  ought  to  be  destroyed.  These 
foreigners  that  so  abuse  the  electoral  privilege  ought  to  be 
disfranchised.  Every  member  of  the  Mormon  community 
that  has  more  than  one  wife  ought  to  be  punished  by  fine 
and  imprisonment.  Mormon  women  vote  ;  this  is  a  scandal, 
and  ought  to  be  corrected.  The  practical  result  of  this  pros- 
titution of  the  elective  privilege  is  to  give  to  a  mob  of  ignor- 
ant foreign-born  females  the  privilege  of  sending  a  Repre- 
sentative to  Congress.  If  our  Republican  administration  can 
not  find  some  way  of  correcting  this  most  disgusting  evil,  and 
wiping  this  blot  off  the  face  of  the  country,  it  had  better  re- 
tire from  business.  It  is  simply  absurd,  and  Senator  Sargent 
never  made  a  more  serious  mistake  than  when  he  undertook 
to  uphold  and  excuse  the  practice  of  polygamy  as  a  matter 
of  conscience  and  religious  belief.  If  freedom  of  conscience 
permits  the  indulgence  of  this  offense,  and  is  allowed  to 
cover  with  its  mantle  the  shame  of  this  crime,  we  shall,  in 
time,  have  some  divinely  inspired  prophet  revealing  to  his 
ignorant  and  deluded  followers  the  privilege  of  incest,  or  the 
duty  of  human  sacrifice,  or  the  right  to  steal.  Communists 
and  agrarians  might  take  a  hint  from  Senator  Sargent,  or 
Elder  Cannon  and  the  Mormon  hierarchy,  by  proclaiming 
that  the  right  to  other  men's  property  is  with  them  a  matter 
of  conscientious  conviction,  in  the  exercise  of  which  their 
felonious  appropriations  could  not,  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Constitution,  be  interfered  with.  Polygamy  is  an  offense 
against  the  kind  of  civilization  that  underlies  the  structure 
of  our  social  and  political  organization.  It  must  be  de- 
stroyed. It  is  not  a  question  of  discussion  as  to  whether  it 
is  right  or  wrong — whether  as  a  question  of  political  econ- 
omy it  works  good  o*r  evil.  The  American  people — in  har- 
mony with  all  English-speaking  people,  with  all  modern 
European  civilization,  with  Christianity  and  Judaism,  and 
with  all  moral  and  decent  sentiments — have  declared  polyg- 
amy a  crime,  and,  right  or  wrong,  the  American  people  will 
not  allow  this  sentiment  to  be  set  at  defiance.  Especially 
does  it  resent  the  fact  that  the  people  who  practice  this  filthy 
crime  under  the  cloak  of  religious  pretence,  are  ignorant 
foreigners  and  depraved  criminal  Americans.  Mormonism 
is  at  best  but  a  travesty  on  religion.  Its  "Book  of  Mormon," 
which  he  delivered  to  his  son  Moroni ;  its  golden  pages, 
which  disappeared  under  the  translation  of  the  ignorant  Joe 
Smith — these  are  all  shams  of  the  most  transparent  char- 
acter. That  Brigham  Young  was  a  murderer  and  loved  har- 
lotry is  not  the  offense  of  his  church,  but  he  stands  alone 
among  modem  humbugs  as  finding  in  the  indulgence  of 
these  crimes  a  pretended  divine  revelation.  When  our 
statesmen  strip  this  skeleton  of  Mormonism  down  to  its 
anatomy,  and  expose  it  to  the  world  in  its  naked  nastiness, 
they  will  find  that  all  decent  people  will  justify  them  in  deal- 
ing with  the  institution  as  with  any  other  organized  crime. 
We  sincerely  hope  some  legal  way  will  be  found  to  exclude 
Elder  Cannon  from  the  House  of  Representatives — some 
way  to  prevent  this  law-breaker  from  becoming  a  law-maker 
for  the  American  people. 


Says  the  New  York  Nation  :  "  Mr.  Trescott  has  come 
"  back  from  China  bringing  the  new  treaty  with  him,  but  re- 
"  fuses  to  give  any  sign  as  to  its  contents  until  it  has  been 
"submitted  to  the  Senate,  or  to  say  whether  the  reports 
"  about  it  which  have  appeared  in  the  American  papers  are 
"  correct  or  not.  There  is,  however,  no  doubt  about  one 
"  thing,  and  that  is  that  the  obligation  to  admit  Chinamen 
"to  this  country  without  let  or  hindrance  has  been  abro- 
"gated,  and  that  restrictions  on  their  coming  may  now  be 
"  imposed  by  this  Government ;  so  that,  if  the  treaty  shall 
"  be  ratified  by  the  Senate,  and  acted  on  in  legislation,  Re- 
"  publicans  as  well  as  Democrats  will  have  given  their  sanc- 
"  tion  to  the  doctrine  that  race  does  make  a  difference  in  men, 
"'  and  that  all  races  are  by  no  means  equally  well  qualified  to 
"live  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  What  is  odd  about  this 
"  is,  that  the  same  men  recognize  the  reasonableness  on  the 
"part  of  the  Californians  of  a  view  of  color  which  when 
"  taken  by  the  South  Carolinians  and  Mississippians  rouses 
"  them  to  fur>'."  There  is  some  point  in  the  closing  sentence 
of  the  above.  Race  does  make  a  difference.  In  our  judg- 
ment there  is  a  difference.  God  in  his  wisdom  has  made 
this  difference.  He  has  stamped  it  in  the  color,  and  in  the 
features,  and  in  the  mental  and  moral  make-up  of  His  crea- 
tures. In  the  fullness  of  time  we  find  America  in  possession 
of  the  white  European  race  ;  Africa  belongs  to  the  black 
man  ;  Asia  to  the  yellow  man.  Our  Government  is  the 
creation  of  the  white  race.  This  country  is  their  home,  and, 
right  or  wrong,  wrong  or  right,  we  would  keep  it  for  our- 
selves and  the  inheritance  of  our  sons  and  daughters.  We 
would  treat  the  Africans  among  us  generously.  Their  an- 
cestors came  here  captives  of  war  to  our  ancestors.  This  has 
become  their  native  land  ;  it  is  their  home — their  only  home. 
They  are  entitled  to  protection,  and  to  the  enjoyment  of  all 
the  rights  which,  by  reason  of  their  natural  capacity,  they 
can  intelligently  and  safely  exercise.  This  we  would  yield 
them,  and  nothing  more.  As  they  grow  in  development,  we 
would  enlarge  their  privileges.  The  white  race  of  the  South 
should  control  because  of  its  intelligence.  It  should  act 
justly  and  generously,  and  within  the  law,  but  we  would 
never  lose  sight  of  the  great  fact  of  difference  of  race.  The 
Chinese  is  a  different  race.  We  are  not  certain  that  it  is  an 
inferior  race  ;  but  it  is  not  our  race,  and  we  would  exclude 
it  from  our  country.  This  we  would  do  selfishly,  in  the  in- 
terest of  our  own  people.  We  have  arrived  now  at  that  po- 
sition, in  reference  to  population,  where  we  would  prevent  the 
influx  from  Europe  of  all  those  classes  and  individuals  who, 
in  our  judgment,  would  not  contribute  to  our  national  progress 
and  our  political  welfare.  This  we  would  do  selfishly,  from 
our  own  interest,  and  to  promote  the  welfare  of  our  own 
people.  No  more  Italian  lazzaroni ;  no  more  foreign  Mor- 
mons ;  no  more  priest-ridden,  ignorant,  Irish  ;  no  more  Rus- 
sian nihilists,  or  German  socialists,  or  French  communists  ; 
no  more  anything  from  anywhere  that  will  not  assimilate 
with  our  people  and  become  American. 


Do  we  understand  the  Sacramento  Record-Union  as  say- 
ing that  there  should  not  be  a  treaty  entered  into  between 
China  and  America  to  exclude  opium,  because  this  would  in- 
ure to  the  benefit  of  the  English  opium-trader  ?  We  should 
hope  that  this  fact — if  it  is  a  fact — would  not  be  considered, 
or  at  least  would  not  control  our  Government  in  determin- 
ing whether  it  should  consent  to  relinquish  the  opium  trade 
with  China  or  not.  If  the  Government  of  China  says  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  that  the  importation  of 
opium  is  injurious  to  its  people,  and  that  the  indulgence  of 
its  use  is  an  evil  against  which  it  desires  to  invoke  the  aid 
of  international  treaties  to  prevent  its  introduction  to  the 
country,  what  reply  shall  our  Government  make  ?  Shall  it 
deny  the  fact  that  the  use  of  opium  is  hurtful,  or  shall  it  de- 
clare that,  in  the  interest  of  those  American  merchants  who 
send  opium  to  China,  it  will  not  desist  ?  Is  it  any  answer  to 
say :  "  The  English  force  their  opium  upon  you  ;  there- 
fore we  will  do  the  same?"  Our  Government  declares  that 
certain  kinds  of  deleterious  drugs  shall  not  be  imported  to 
America.  We  destroy  lewd  books ;  obscene  paintings  and 
kindred  "  works  of  art "  are  not  allowed  to  pass  our  cus- 
tom-houses. Shall  we  deny  the  same  privilege  to  any  other 
nation  ?  To  refuse  to  make  this  treaty  would  be  immoral ; 
to  refuse  to  do  it  because  the  English  will  not  also  desist 
would  be  cowardly.  In  the  matter  of  international  morals 
the  people  of  the  United  States  of  America  ought  to  have 
their  own  code.  China  ought  to  have  the  right  to  place  a 
prohibitory  tariff  upon  any  imported  article  which  she  may 
deem  hurtful  to  her  people,  and  it  is  neither  good  law,  nor 
good  morals,  nor  good  policy  to  contest  it. 


At  the  time  of  writing  this,  the  Hon.  John  Sherman  has 
been  chosen  Senator  for  Ohio  ;  Hon.  Eugene  Hale,  Senator 
for  Maine  ;  Hon.  Ben  Harrison,  Senator  for  Indiana  ;  Hon. 
John  F.  Miller,  Senator  for  California  ;  Mr.  James  G.  Fair, 
Senator  for  Nevada.  All  are  representative,  intelligent,  and 
honorable  men,  indicating  that  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  is  not  retrograding  in  the  character  and  capacity  of 
its  new  members.  All  these  gentlemen  are  new  to  a  sena- 
torial career  except  John  Sherman,  of  Ohio. 
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THE       ARGONAUT, 


THE    USUAL    WOMAN. 


Adapted  for  the  "Argonaut"  from  the    French  of  Eugene  Chavette. 


It  was  evening  in  a  Belgian  village.  The  setting  sun 
gilded  with  his  rays  the  long  line  of  a  canal,  beside  which 
loitered  two  humbly  clad  workingmen.  One  was  supporting 
the  other,  who  appeared  to  be  intoxicated.  The  good  Sa- 
maritan was  the  hero  of  our  story— Jacques  Potiron,  the  vil- 
lage roofer.  The  other,  a  certain  Jean  Navet,  was  pouring 
into  his  friendly  ear  a  woeful  tale.  Though  drunk  he  was  not 
happy — so  strange  are  appearances  in  this  deceitful  world ; 
for,  unfortunately,  he  was  married.  Potiron,  too,  was  pos- 
sessed of  a  too  fruitful  wife,  who  presented  him  with  twins 
every  year  with  the  utmost  regularity.  But  being  a  very 
simple,  good-hearted  fellow,  he  had  never  thoroughly  real- 
ized his  miserable  condition.  He  was  always  assisting  peo- 
ple, and  always  getting  into  trouble  for  it.  So  he  was  looked 
upon  by  the  village  as  a  species  of  elderly  infant,  who  needed 
looking  after. 

"  Hark  ye,  Jacques,"  quoth  his  confrere,  "  I'm  a  miserable 
dog,  and  I've  got  a  scolding  wife.  I'm  tired  of  life,  and  so 
I'm  going  to  leave  it.  You've  got  eighteen  children,  and 
you're  a  good  fellow.  Here's  my  watch  and  my  money — I 
leave  'em  to  you.  Good-bye !"  and  he  plunged  into  the  canal. 
It  was  so  quickly  done  that  Jacques  did  not  have  time  to 
stay  his  unfortunate  friend,  and  when  he  returned  with  as- 
sistance it  was  too  late. 

If  you  were  to  find  the  body  of  a  man  in  a  canal,  and  his 
watch  and  money  in  the  pocket  of  a  comrade,  you  would  be 
the  first  to  entertain  injurious  suspicions  regarding  the  latter. 
Such  was  the  case,  and  Jacques  was  arrested. 

But  scarcely  had  the  prison  doors  closed  upon  him  when 
a  reaction  set  in.  "What!  Jacques  Potiron?  Simple  Jacques  ! 
He  to  commit  a  murder !  Stuff  and  nonsense !  Let 
him  go  without  a  trial ! "  Such  was  the  general  cry,  and 
such  would  have  been  the  result  were  it  not  for  Monsieur  de 
Cornichon,  the  judge  of  the  assize  court. 

"  No,"  said  he.  "  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  innocence  of  poor 
Jacques,  but  we  must  observe  the  formalities." 

Jacques,  therefore,  remained  in  prison,  in  order  that  he 
might  emerge  from  behind  his  bars  with  the  aureola  of  an 
acquittal  around  his  head. 

Every  day  the  officials  were  asked  : 
"  Well,  when  is  Jacques  going  to  be  freed  ? " 
"  Oh,  in  a  day  or  two,"  was  the  invariable  reply ;  "  it's  only 
a  question  of  red  tape." 

So  he  stayed  there.  The  entire  village  would  have  fur- 
nished bail,  but  each  would  say  :  "  Oh,  what's  the  use  ?  He'll 
be  out  to-morrow."  And  so  he  remained.  Besides,  it  fur- 
nished an  excellent  pretext  for  grumbling  at  the  law's  delay, 
the  poor  man's  wrongs,  the  tardiness  of  justice,  and  so  forth. 
And  every  day  the  villagers  sent  dainties — to  the  family  of 
Jacques.  And  every  night,  in  order  to  have  work  ready  for 
him  when  he  got  out,  they  tore  up  the  roofs — of  their  neigh- 
bors.    On  the  whole,  Jacques  was  to  be  envied. 

At  last  the  day  set  for  the  trial  was  at  hand.  The  evening 
before,  Monsieur  de  Cornichon,  the  judge,  visited  Jacques 
in  his  cell,  and  bade  him  be  of  good  cheer. 

"  It's  set  for  eleven  o'clock,"  he  told  him.  "  Notify  your 
family  to  come  for  you  at  noon  ;  it's  only  a  question  of  form-  j 
alities,  you  know." 

The  following  day  the  court-room  was  crowded.  When 
Jacques  appeared,  he  was  greeted  with  applause.  He  was 
leaning  upon  the  arms  of  two  officers,  who  overwhelmed  him 
with  attentions.  Two  mothers  could  not  have  been  kinder. 
Sure  of  acquittal,  he  bore  with  him  his  modest  wardrobe, 
wrapped  in  a  bandana  handkerchief.  When  his  eyes  fell  upon 
the  Potiron  family,  who  were  almost  suffocated  by  the  sym- 
pathetic friends  who  pressed  around  them,  he  bade  them  go 
to  the  house  and  get  dinner  ready,  as  he  would  be  home  in 
a  few  minutes.     The  family  left. 

So  convinced  were  all  of  the  innocence  of  the  defendant 
that  no  counsel  had  been  engaged  for  him.  Noticing  this 
omission,  the  judge  designated  Monsieur  Van  der  Linden, 
the  Demosthenes  of  the  local  bar,  as  the  prisoner's  advo- 
cate. The  mighty  orator  responded  with  a  shrug  which 
seemed  to  say  :  "  It  is  useless — truth  will  prevail."  But  the 
judge  cast  a  glance  of  entreaty  upon  him,  and  upon  his  lips 
could  be  seen  trembling  the  words,  "  The  formalities." 

Monsieur  Van  der  Linden  was  not  comfortable  where  he 
was  placed  among  the  crowd,  so  he  went  and  took  the  chair 
reserved  for  the  plaintiff's  counsel.  A  salvo  of  applause 
greeted  this  touching  sight — eloquence  going  to  the  protec- 
tion of  innocence. 

At  last  the  trial  began.  The  witnesses  had  scarcely 
opened  their  mouths  when  they  were  greeted  with  "  Very 
well ;  that  will  do."  The  jurors  trembled  with  impatience  ; 
they  burned  to  render  a  verdict  at  once.  But  Monsieur  de 
Cornichon  was  inexorable  ;  the  formalities  were  observed. 

At  last  Monsieur  Van  der  Linden  rose  to  speak.  A 
deathlike  silence  reigned.  Clearing  his  throat  majestically, 
the  Belgian  Demosthenes  uttered  these  memorable  words  : 
"  We  submit  our  case  without  argument." 
A  triple  roll  of  applause  followed  this  magnificent  touch, 
and  the  judge  with  much  ado  restored  silence.  It  was  the 
turn  of  the  prosecuting  attorney,  Monsieur  Ventose. 

This  young  gentleman  had  but  recently  received  his  ap- 
pointment, and  had  yet  his  spurs  to  win.  But  not  in  this 
case,  though  he.  He  had  already  gathered  up  his  papers  in 
order  that  he  might  leave  as  soon  as  the  affair  was  concluded 
— a  matter  of  a  few  moments.  However,  for  form's  sake,  it 
was  necessary  to  say  a  few  words,  and  he  rose.     He  fixed 

his  eye  upon  the  jurors  ;    he  opened  his  mouth ■ 

A  silken  rustle  disturbed  the  silence  of  the  court-room. 
He  turned.  It  was  the  lovely  Mademoiselle  Clotilde  de  Cor- 
nichon, the  judge's  daughter.  She  swept  grandly  up  the 
aisle  made  for  her  by  the  obsequious  officials,  and  seated 
herself  in  silken  state  within  the  rail.  Every  woman  in  the 
room  immediately  hated  her. 

Clotilde  de  Cornichon  was  the  belle  of  the  village.  Co- 
quettish, too,  withal,  for  she  had  slighted  the  attention  of 
many  of  the  richest  young  tradesmen  there.  Her  last  ca- 
price had  excited  the  horror  of  the  good  ladies  of  the  vil- 
lage, for  she  had  refused  the  hand  and  heart  of  no  less  a 
person  than  the  Belgian  Demosthenes,  Van  der  Linden. 
But  at  last  her  heart  had  spoken.  Sometimes  coquettes 
hearts.     Sometimes  even  coquettes  of   legal  descent 


have  them,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  and  her  heart  had 
spoken  for  young  Monsieur  Ventose,  the  prosecuting  attor- 
ney.    They  had  plighted  their  troth  the  night  before. 

When  she  entered  the  hall,  Jacques  Potiron,  overcome  by 
the  heat  and  drowsy  with  the  hum  of  voices,  had  sunk  into 
a  deep  slumber.     He  was  destined  soon  to  awake. 

Monsieur  Ventose,  when  his  true-love's  glance  fell  upon 
him  with  tender  pride,  felt  for  the  first  time  a  slight  feeling 
of  irritation  against  Jacques. 

"  Confound  the  fellow  !  "  he  muttered.  "  I  wish  he  wasn't 
there.     If  I  only  had  some  deep-dyed  scoundrel  now  1" 

However,  he  thought  he  would  adorn  the  prosecution  with 
a  few  flowers  of  rhetoric.  Before  Mademoiselle  Clotilde's 
appearance  he  had  about  decided  to  let  it  go  by  default.  So 
he  was  rhetorical — he  was  even  eloquent. 

Clotilde's  soft  eyes  sparkled  with  approval.  He  fancied 
he  could  hear  her  whisper  in  his  ear,  "  Go  on  !  " 

Well,  appetite,  they  say,  comes  with  eating.  Young  Mon- 
sieur Ventose  warmed  up  to  the  work.  Though  appearances, 
he  pointed  out,  are  sometimes  deceitful,  was  there  ever  so 
clear  a  case  against  a  man  as  there  was  before  them  ? 

He  glanced  toward  Clotilde.  She  was  hanging  upon  his 
words  ;  a  gratified  smile  played  upon  her  lips. 

Monsieur  Ventose  continued.  He  became  warm — even 
heated — in  his  eloquence.  But  he  was  interrupted  by  Mon- 
sieur Van  der  Linden. 

The  Demosthenes  of  the  bar  had  noted  with  jealous  rage 
the  entrance  of  Clotilde,  and  her  tenderness  for  the  prose- 
cuting attorney.  He  determined  to  show  her  that  she  had 
made  a  grave  mistake  in  her  choice.  So  he  listened  with 
keen  anxiety  until  an  opportunity  presented  itself  for  an  ob- 
jection, and  then  launched  out  into  a  virulent  apostrophe 
against  the  opposing  counsel.  The  crowd,  which  had  not 
followed  these  wheels  within  wheels,  concluded  that  the  first 
act  was  still  on,  and  applauded  vigorously.  But  the  judge, 
fancying  that  he  saw  in  this  a  feeling  against  his  future  son- 
in-law,  called  them  to  order,  and  reprimanded  them  severely. 
Then  he  proceeded  to  rebuke  Monsieur  Van  der  Linden  for 
his  strictures  on  the  opposing  counsel. 

"  It  is  a  base  attempt  to  betray  the  defense,  after  having 
taken  advantage  of  their  good  faith  ! "  shouted  the  Belgian 
Demosthenes.  He  acted  like  a  wounded  boar.  His  elo- 
quence was  impetuous,  furious.  It  even  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  Mademoiselle  Clotilde,  and  for  a  while  she  seemed 
plunged  into  reflection. 

Maddened  with  love  and  jealousy,  the  prosecuting  attor- 
ney plunged  into  the  fray.  Now  he  had  an  incentive  to  ad- 
ditional effort.  He  went  over  the  chain  of  evidence  link  by 
link.  He  pointed  out  the  fatal  incidents  that  connected  the 
unhappy  Jacques  with  the  tragedy.  He  drew  from  these  in- 
cidents, clearly  and  irresistibly,  the  conclusion  that  Jacques 
Potiron  was  a  murderer. 

The  crowd,  always  convinced  by  the  last  speaker,  was 
shaken  in  its  conviction  of  the  innocence  of  the  accused. 
The  jurors  solemnly  shook  their  heads. 

"  Ah,"  they  whispered,  "  nobody  said  anything  about  that 
before" 

The  prosecuting  attorney  continued  his  impassioned  ha- 
rangue. He  showed  the  profound  duplicity  of  the  defend- 
ant ;  how  he  had  imposed  on  the  good  people  of  the  village 
by  his  specious  appearance  of  good-nature  and  harmless- 
ness  ;  how  he  had  evidently  inveigled  the  unsuspecting 
Jean  Navet  to  a  lonely  spot,  in  order  that  he  might  accom- 
plish the  crime  unseen  ;  how  he  had  then  invented  an  im- 
probable story  in  order  to  escape  the  law.  In  short,  he 
proved  conclusively  that  Potiron  was  a  hardened  scoundrel, 
and  that  to  cut  short  his  villainous  career  would  be  a  public 
benefaction. 

Monsieur  Van  der  Linden  had  the  closing  argument.  He 
struggled  valiantly  against  the  terrible  arraignment  of  the 
prosecuting  attorney.  He  attempted  to  arouse  the  feelings 
of  the  jurors  for  his  client,  but  it  was  useless.  The  mischief 
had  been  done.  His  listeners  regarded  not  his  words.  They 
even  received  them  with  mockery. 

"  Why,"  said  they,  "  why  does  he  make  a  speech  after  hav- 
ing given  up  the  cause  as  hopeless  ?  He  must  be  mad  ;  or 
else  he  thinks  we  are." 

Monsieur  de  Cornichon  summed  up  the  evidence  in  his 
charge  to  the  jury.  Although  an  upright  judge,  he  leaned 
slightly  toward  the  son-in-law.  He  would  have  been  more 
than  a  father-in-law  had  he  not  done  so. 

The  case  was  submitted  to  the  jury.      The  haste  with 
which  they  made  for  the  jury-room  was  only  equalled  by 
that  with  which  they  returned. 
The  clerk  arose. 

"  How  say  you,  gentlemen  ?     Guilty  or  not  guilty  ?" 
"  Guilty,"  was  the  verdict. 

Mademoiselle  Clotilde  de  Cornichon  cast  a  glance  of  min- 
gled love  and  triumph  upon  her  lover.  Her  father  beamed 
approval  through  his  spectacles.  Van  der  Linden  was 
speechless  with  rage  and  jealousy.  The  crowd  was  delirious 
with  joy.  The  long  deception  which  the  criminal  had  prac- 
ticed upon  them  made  them  vindictive.  The  officers  of  the 
court  were  unable  to  restrain  their  shouts. 
Jacques  Potiron  awoke. 

He  awoke  to  hear  himself  condemned  to  death  for  the  mur- 
der of  his  comrade,  Jean  Navet.  And  as  he  listened  he 
mechanically  undid  the  package  which  he  had  wrapped  in 
his  poor,  shabby  handkerchief. 

******** 
Extract  from  the  Journal  Beige : 

In  Hymen's  Bonds. — The  nuptials  of  Mademoiselle  Clotilde  de 
Cornichon,  daughter  of  Monsieur  le  President  du  Tribunal  de  la  Pre- 
miere Instance  Xavier  Cornichon,  to  Monsieur  le  Procureur  du  Roi, 
Gabriel  Ventose,  were  celebrated  yesterday  in  the  cathedral,  by  Mon- 
sieur L'Archeveque.  The  match  is  one  of  unusual  interest,  when  the 
beauty,  wealth,  And  family  of  the  bride,  and  the  genius  and  eloquence 
of  the  fortunate  groom,  are  taken  into  consideration.  Mademoiselle  de 
Cornichon's  family  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  Belgium.  A  De  Cornichon 
followed  Charles  the  Bold,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  in  his  campaign  against 
the  Swiss.  The  bride  was  much  admired.  She  was  attired  as  fol- 
lows :  . . . : The  newly  married  pair  will  start  to-morrow  to 

spend  their  honeymoon  at  Paris.     We  beg  to  convey   to  them  our 
wishes  for  their  present  and  future  happiness. 

Extract  from  the  same  number  : 

Execution. — This  morning  at  four  o'clock,  Jacques  Potiron,  con- 
victed not  long  ago  of  the  foul  murder  of  Jean  Navet,  suffered  capital 
punishment  in  the  court-yard  of  the  Central  Prison.  The  criminal  per- 
sisted in  maintaining  his  innocence  to  the  last. 

San  Francisco,  January,  1881.  J.  A.  Hart. 


LITERARY    NOTES. 


"An  Egyptian  Princess,"  by  Georg  Ebers,  whose  name 
is  becoming  familiar  to  American  readers,  has  been  trans- 
lated from  the  German  by  Eleanor  Grove.  The  action  takes 
place  in  ancient  Egypt.  It  is  a  somewhat  difficult  matter  to 
give  human  interest  to  the  life  of  the  ancients.  Bulwer  suc- 
ceeded passably  well  in  "  The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii,"  but 
the  original  success  of  the  book  was  due  to  the  spurious  clas- 
sicism which  then  prevailed.  The"ophile  Gautier  also  at- 
tempted it  in  "  Le  Roman  d'une  Momie,"  but  one  yawns  at 
times  over  its  pages — a  rare  thing  in  reading  Gautier.  Pro- 
fessor Ebers's  book — waiving  this  question — will  at  least  di- 
rect many  to  the  study  of  Egyptology.  The  translation  is 
excellent.  It  is  free  from  those  barbarisms  which  disfigure 
so  many  booksfrom  foreign  tongues.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  notes  were  not  placed  at  the  end,  as  in  the  original. 
The  page  has  an  overloaded  and  somewhat  repulsive  look  to 
the  romance  reader — to  whom  it  is  supposed  to  be  addressed. 
The  book  is  published  by  W.  S.  Gottsberger,  New  York,  and 
is  for  sale  in  this  city  by  Bancroft  &  Co. 

The  Berkeley  Quarterly  for  January  has  been  placed  upon 
our  table.  The  contents  are  as  follows  :  The  Physiology  of 
Consciousness,  by  Jos.  H.  Wythe ;  Early  Swedish  Literature,  • 
by  Bernard  Moses ;  What  is  Involved  in  the  Irish  Agitation, 
by  W.  W.  Crane  Jr.;  The  Ideal  of  Society,  by  L.  Hamilton; 
On  Recent  Icelandic  Literature,  by  Willard  Fiske ;  Com- 
mercial Crises,  by  F.  W.  Henshaw.  For  sale  by  Bancroft 
&  Co.  

Charlotte  M.  Yonge,  who  has  given  to  the  world  some 
thirty-three  volumes,  all  told,  comes  forward  with  "  Love  and 
Life  ;  an  Old  Story  in  Eighteenth  Century  Costume."  It  is 
a  very  clever  picture  of  social  life  in  the  last  century.  It  is 
not  as  brilliant  in  its  retrospective  glimpses  as  "  Esmond  ;  " 
it  is  much  more  brilliant  than  certain  others  we  wot  of.  The 
book  is  well  printed  and  bound,  but  why  should  it  have  un- 
cut edges?  When  a  volume  is  printed  with  an  eye  to  the 
bibliomaniac  of  the  future — idilion  de  luxe,  large  paper,  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing — it  is  well  that  the  sacrificial  knife  of 
the  binder  be  kept  from  it.  But  the  ordinary  novel  of  com- 
merce— the  cloth-bound,  table-lying,  friend-loaning  novel — 
why  it  should  not  be  cut  is  a  mystery.  With  a  delicate 
humor  that  does  them  credit  the  publishers  invariably  cut 
the  advertisements  at  the  end.  The  work  is  for  sale  in  this 
city  by  Bancroft  &  Co.  Published  by  Macmillan  &  Co.,  New 
York.  

The  avalanche  of  Southern  books  is  swelled  by  another — 
"  Five  Little  Southerners,"  by  Mary  W.  Porter,  of  Louisiana. 
D.  Lothrop  &  Co.,  Boston,  are  the  publishers. 


The  New  York  Nation,  according  to  a  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity paper,  will  either  be  suspended  at  the  close  of  the 
present  year  or  be  converted  into  a  high-priced  magazine. 
We  do  not  think  the  change  would  be  a  profitable  one. 


The  February  number  of  the  North  American  Review 
will  contain  an  article  by  Judge  Tourgee,  author  of  "  The 
Fool's  Errand,"  on  "Aaron's  Rod  in  Politics";  one  by  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  on  "  The  Pulpit  and  the  Pew,"  and  one  by 
General  Grant  on  "The  Nicaragua  Canal."  Apropos  of 
Tourgee,  he  is  engaged  in  dramatizing  "  A  Fool's  Errand," 
and  has  warned  off  all  intending  scribblers. 


Webster's  Dictionary  contains  1,764  pages  ;  the  diction- 
ary of  the  French  Academy,  which  professes  to  be  the 
standard  for  France,  1,870  pages;  Littre's great  work,  which 
is  superior  to  the  Academy's  dictionary,  4,708  pages  ;  Vi- 
eira's  Portuguese  dictionary,  5,429  pages  ;  and  the  German 
dictionary  of  the  brothers  Grimm  to  the  letter  L,  12,974 
pages.  

M.  Emile  Zola  opposes  the  plan  to  erect  a  statue  to  Dumas 
the  elder  so  long  as  greater  writers  like  Balzac  remain  un- 
commemorated.  But  if  such  a  statute  is  erected  he  would 
like  to  have  the  inscription  read  :  "  To  Alexandre  Dumas, 
because  he  was  a  good  fellow,  because  he  kept  us  amused, 
because  he  was  the  father  of  Alexandre  Dumas  the  younger." 
Commenting  on  this,  Jules  Noriac,  the  pleasant  chronicler 
of  Le  Monde  Illustri,  says  :  "  If  one  thousand  men  had 
never  read  either,  eight  hundred  would  vote  for  Dumas,  and 
two  hundred  for  Balzac.  But  if  these  one  thousand  men 
had  read  the  two  authors,  nine  hundred  and  fifty  would  vote 
for  Dumas,  and  fifty  for  Balzac."  This  is  paradoxical,  but 
probably  true.  

The  announcement  is  made  by  the  editors  of  St.  Nicholas 
that  they  have  secured  for  their  next  number  a  story  of  In- 
dian life  by  Inshatatheamba  (Bright-eyes),  the  daughter  of 
an  Omaha  chief,  who  has  been  traveling  through  the  States 
during  the  last  two  years  under  the  protection  of  two  of  her 
kinsmen,  trying  to  rouse  the  conscience  of  the  whites  to  the 
rights  of  her  race.  

George  Eliot  was'  the  daughter  of  a  Mr.  Evans,  a  poor 
clergyman  of  Warwickshire,  and,  was  born  about  the  year 
1820.  Among  her  earliest  literary  efforts  were  her  contribu- 
tions to  the  Westminster  Review,  in  which  she  distinguished 
herself  at  once  by  her  catholicity  and  depth  of  thought. 
Kate  Field  thus  describes  her:  "  She  was  a  woman  of  me- 
dium stature,  of  large  frame,  and  fair  Saxon  coloring.  In 
heaviness  of  jaw  and  height  of  chgek  bone  she  greatly  re- 
sembled a  German.  Her  eyes  were  pale-blue,  her  mouth 
large  and  sensitive,  her  teeth  large  and  white.  The  expres- 
sion of  her  face  was  gentle,  while  her  manner  was  singularly 
timid."  Her  writings  have  been  very  profitable.  For 
"Scenes  in  Clerical  Life"  she  received  only  $1,500.  But 
for  "  Adam  Bede  "  she  got  about  ten  times  as  much,  and  for 
"  The  Mill  on  the  Floss  "  a  little  less.  "  Romola,"  brought 
her  $10,000.  From  "Silas  Marner"  she  received  $1,500, 
and  from  "Felix  Holt,"  usually  thought  inferior,  six  times  as 
much.  For  the  "  Spanish  Gypsy "  she  got  $20,000,  which 
is  rather  more  than  her  publishers  got  back  from  the  public. 
Her  entire  earnings  have  been  estimated  at  $250,000. 
Smith,  Elder  &  Co.  have  just  brought  out  a  luxurious  edi- 
tion of  "  Romola." 
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TRUTHFUL    TALES. 

Joe  and  Terry. 
Jerry  made  his  appearance  in  Ivanpah  district 
very  early  in  its  history.  He  was  a  mule.  Joe  Sin- 
gleton brought  him  into  the  district.  He  said  he 
gave  one  hundred  dollars  for  him  in  California.  He 
expected  to  get  some  work  out  of  Jerry  in  the  mines. 
But  he  didn't.  Jerry  was  angular,  and  knock-kneed 
before  and  behind.  He  had  only  one  ear,  the  other 
had  been  cut  off  by  some  one.  It  was  the  last  mule's 
ear  that  the  man  ever  cut  off.  Joe  tried  Jerry  at 
various  kinds  of  work.  Tried  him  at  a  whim  for  rais- 
ing ore.  Jerry  didn't  work  long  until  he  had  a  mis- 
understanding' with  his  driver.  He  kicked  the  driver 
and  drove  him  off  the  hill.  Next  he  was  placed  in  a 
team.  His  habits  were  demoralizing  to  the  other 
mules  in  the  team,  and  he  was  removed  from  their 
society.  One  evening  he  and  another  mule  were  tied 
together,  to  keep  them  from  wandering  too  far,  and 
turned  out  to  browse  for  the  night.  The  next  morn- 
ing one  of  them  was  dead.  It  got  so  he  had  nearly 
all  his  time  to  himself.  He  roamed  about  the  camp 
and  vicinity.  One  day  he  fell  into  an  abandoned 
shaft  thirty  feet  deep.  No  one  tried  to  get  him  out. 
It  was  thought  he  might  end  his  useless  existence  in 
there.  He  could  be  seen  at  the  bottom  nodding. 
Finally,  after  he  had  been  in  five  days,  Tom  Kerri- 
gan took  pity  on  him.  Tom  was  kind  to  animals. 
He  said  Jerry  was  a  bad  mule,  but  he  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  to  starve.  Tom  rigged  ropes,  got  help,  and 
hoisted  him  out.  Then  he  went  up  to  Jerry,  and, 
patting  him  affectionately,  said: 

"  Had  a  pooty  rough  time,  didn't  you,  old  boy?" 

Tom  disappeared  in  the  shaft.  Jerry  had  straight- 
ened out  one  of  his  hind  legs.  Tom  was  taken  out 
very  seriously  injured.  He  lingered  between  life  and 
death  for  a  long  time. 

Jerry's  conduct  was  beginning  to  tell  on  his  owner. 
Joe  Singleton  had  come  into  camp  a  steady  young 
man,  but  he  was  getting  a  little  reckless  and  dissi- 
pated. Trouble  on  his  mind.  He  tried  Jerry  once 
more,  drawing  in  and  out  of  the  tunnel.  Just  as  he 
returned  from  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel  to  the  face  of 
it.  a  big  blast  went  off  prematurely.  Outside  parties 
went  into  the  tunnel,  peering  anxiously  through  the 
smoke  to  see  if  the  five  men  working  at  the  face 
were  injured.  They  were  all  dead.  Jerry  was  miss- 
ing. The  blast  made  a  large  hole  in  the  floor  of  the 
tunnel.  When  the  smoke  grew  less  dense,  Jerry  was 
discovered  standing  at  the  bottom  of  this  hole,  un- 
hurt, chewing  a  piece  of  fuse.  Jerry  would  eat  al- 
most anything.  He  was  partial  to  pieces  of  bacon- 
rind,  wagon-covers,  and  collars.  He  could  make  a 
comfortable  meal  on  axle-grease.  Atone  time  he  was 
stealing  barley  from  a  sack.  There  were  some  giant 
cartridges  mixed  in  the.  barley.  A  number  of  men 
were  watching  him,  expecting  him  to  meet  a  horrible 
death.  They  thought  it  would  be  a  fit  ending  of  his 
career.  Jerry  chewed,  and  the  cartridge  exploded. 
His  tail  made  a  little  tremulous  move— that  was  all. 
He  spit  out  the  shell  and  took  another  cartridge. 

A  new  man  from  California  came  into  the  camp. 
He  recognized  Jerry  and  Joe,  He  said  Joe  had  not 
given  one  hundred  dollars  for  the  mule ;  that  Jerry 
was  from  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  where  he  had 
been  a  prominent,  leading  mule  ;  that  there  had  been 
mass-meetings  of  the  citizens  there  to  determine  how 
to  get  rid  of  Jerry.  He  was  thinning  out  the  farm- 
ing community.  That  finally  the  County  Judge  gave 
Joe  Singleton,  who  was  passing  through  the  county, 
ten  dollars  to  take  the  mule  to  Arizona.  Joe's  one- 
hundred  dollar  story  was  exploded.  He  was  joked 
about  it.     He  drank  harder. 

Joe  Singleton  died  in  an  insane  asylum. 

At  last  accounts,  Jerry  was  thinning  out  an  Indian 
tribe. 

Getting  it  Out  of  Him. 

Last  week,  young  Keepitup  was  out  with  a  team 
all  one  afternoon.  When  he  drove  into  the  stable, 
oh,  but  the  man  was  mad. 

"  Look  at  thathoss,"  he  wailed,  "  look  at  thathoss! 
Ain't  a  dry  hair  on  him,  an'  he's  nigh  ready  to  drop. 
That's  a  pretty  lookin'  way  to  bring  in  a  hoss.  Nice 
man,  you  are,  to  let  a  good  hoss  to  !  " 

Young  Keepitup  was  fairly  astonished. 

"  Man  alive,"  he  yelled,  picturing  his  amazement 
in  his  voice,  "and  what  did  you  expect  when  I  hired 
him?  When  a  horse  is  costing  me  an  even  five  dol- 
lars an  hour,  he's  got  to  keep  moving,  you  understand. 
When  I'm  paying  out  more  than  eight  cents  every 
minute,  I  can't  afford  to  let  no  horse  lean  up  against 
a  feed  box  while  he  figures  out  the  oat  crop  of  the 
United  States  for  1880.  I  did  my  level  best  to  keep 
my  whip  arm  warm,  and  then  I  couldn't  get  more 
than  $4.25  an  hour  out  of  him.  I  didn't  hire  the 
horse  to  rest  him.  Now,  if  you  had  only  charged  fif- 
teen cents  an  hour,  I  would  have  had  the  horse  fed 
every  thirty  minutes  while  I  was  out,  and  I  would 
have  rocked  him  to  sleep  in  my  arms,  wrapped  him 
up  in  blankets,  and  hauled  him  back  to  the  stable  my- 
self. That  is  the  difference,  you  see,  Mr.  Silkcracker." 

And  he  went  away,  while  Mr.  Silkcracker  stood 
looking  alternately  at  the  money  and  the  horse,  think- 
ing it  all  over. 


Salvation. 
"  As  regards  impromptu  speeches,"  said  Woodtick 
Williams,  "  I  was  never  what  you  might  call  a  grace- 
ful speaker.  When  I  get  up  before  a  big  mob  and 
begin  to  scatter  a  few  pregnant  gems  of  thought 
around  among  the  audience  I  get  wild  and  skittish, 
and  want  to  go  home.  Then,  when  I  take  my  seat, 
the  big  ideas  that  adjourned  when  I  was  on  the  ros- 
trum come  thronging  back  to  me,  and  fill  me  so  full 
of  inspiration,  and  dumb  yearning,  and  warm,  earn- 
est swearfulness,  that  it  seems  as  if  I'd  bust.  Once,' 
I  remember,  I  was  called  on  by  the  General  Passen- 
ger Agent  of  a  narrow-gauge  Sabbath-school  to  ad- 
dress the  kids  of  Zion.  The  floor-manager  had  me 
down  for  a  thirty-minutes'  dissertation  on  "Salva- 
tion," and  I  thought  I'd  have  to  work  it  mighty  fine 
to  say  all  that  was  surging  and  throbbing  in  my  teem- 
ing brain,  but  when  I  sat  down,  and  mopped  the  dew 
off  my  marble  brow,  I  found  that  I'd  only  been  a 
fraction  over  seven  moments.  All  that  I  can  remem- 
ber of  the  dad  blistered  speech  is  about  this  :  '  Dear 
children  of  Zion,  I'm  afraid  I'll  encroach  on  your 
time — but — I  want  to  say  a  word  about  salvation  and 
—  firearms.  Never  fool  with  firearms  that  have  not 
been  loaded.  Don't  do  it.  I  knew  a  little  lad  with 
soft,  curling  hair  and  deep  violet  eyes.  Everybody 
loved  little  Ephraim.  But  one  day  he  turned  his  at- 
tention to  the  mystery  that  clung  to  an  old  smooth- 
bore that  had  stood  around  in  the  corner  for  about  a 
century,  and  when  the  hired  girl  swept  up  little  Eph- 
raim there  wasn't  a  dry  eye  in  the  house.'  Then  I 
apologized  for  not  saying  anything  on  salvation,  be- 
cause I  had  taken  up  so  much  time,  and  sat  down." 


INTAGLIOS. 

The  Fisherman's    Song-. 
The  oar-stroke  times  the  singing  ; 

The  song  falls  with  the  oar, 

And  an  echo  in  both  is  ringing 

I  thought  to  hear  no  more. 

Life  that  was  spent  and  vanished, 
Love  that  had  died  of  wrong, 

Hearts  that  are  dead  in  living 
Come  back  on  the  fisherman's  song. 


Yet  the  soul  hath  life  diviner," 
His  judgment  waiteth  long  ; 

He  breaks  the  heart  of  woman 
With  a  fisherman's  careless  song. 


The  Bracelet. 

Why  I  tie  about  thy  wrist, 
Julia,  this  my  silken  twist, 
For  what  other  reason  is't 

But  to  show  thee  how,  in  part, 
Thou  my  pretty  captive  art? — 
But  thy  bond-slave  is  my  heart. 

'Tis  but  silk  that  bindeth  thee, 
Snap  the  thread  and  thou  art  free, 
But  'tis  otherwise  with  me. 

I  am  bound  and  fast  bound,  so 
That  from  thee  I  can  not  go  ; 
If  I  could,  I  would  not  so  ! 

—  T/ios.  Herrick. 

The  Fillet. 
Love  has  a  fillet  on  his  eyes  ; 

He  sees  not  with  the  eyes  of  men  ; 
Whom  his  fine  issues  touch  despise 

The  censures  of  indifferent  men. 
There  is  in  Love  an  inward  sight. 

That  not  in  wit  nor  wisdom  lies  ; 
He  walks  in  everlasting  light, 

Despite  the  fillet  on  his  eyes. 

If  I  love  you  and  you  love  me, 

'Tis  for  substantial  reasons,  Sweet — 
For  something  other  than  we  see, 

That  satisfies,  though  incomplete  ; 
Or,  if  not  satisfies,  is  yet 

Not  mutable,  where  so  much  dies  ; 
Who  love  as  we,  do  not  regret 

There  is  a  fillet  on  Love's  eyes  ! 

— R.  H.  Stoddard. 

After  the  Rain. 
The  rain  has  ceased,  and  in  my  room 

The  sunshine  pours  an  airy  flood  ; 
And  on  the  church's  dizzy  vane 

The  ancient  cross  is  bathed  in  blood. 

From  out  the  dripping  ivy  leaves, 
Antiquely  carven,  gray  and  high, 

A  dormer  facing  westward,  looks 
Upon  the  village,  like  an  eye. 

And  now  it  glimmers  in  the  sun, 
A  globe  of  gold,  a  disk,  a  speck  ; 

And  in  the  belfry  sits  a  dove, 

With  purple  ripples  on  her  neck. 

— T.  B.  Aldrich. 


Moral    Courage. 
Men  are  too  virtuous  by  half, 

And  women  too,  by  all  the  gods  ! 
We  dare  not  trust  ourselves  to  laugh, 

Except  when  Mrs.  Grundy  nods. 

We  crouch  in  shady  nooks  to  speak 

The  truth  with  which  the  heart's  in  pain, 

And  tremble  lest  the  echoes  seek 
To  tell  the  matter  o'er  again. 

Another  one  has  said,  we  say, 
Afraid  to  own  the  truth  as  our's  ; 

Why  should  we  chain  our  thoughts  away 
In  mental  dungeon-keeps  and  towers? 


A  Dedication. 
The  sea  gives  her  shells  to  the  shingle, 

The  earth  gives  her  streams  to  the  sea  ; 
These  are  many,  but  my  gift  is  single, 

My  verses,  the  first  fruits  of  me. 
Let  the  wind  take  the  green  and  the  gray  leaf, 

Cast  forth  without  fruit  upon  air ; 
Take  rose-leaf,  and  vine-leaf,  and  bay-leaf, 

Blown  loose  from  the  hair. 

The  night  shakes  them  round  me  in  legions, 

Dawn  drives  them  before  her  like  dreams  ; 
Time  sheds  them  like  snows  on  strange  regions, 

Swept  shoreward  on  infinite  streams  ; 
Leaves  pallid,  and  sombre,  and  ruddy, 

Dead  fruits  of  the  fugitive  years  ; 
Some  stained  as  with  wine  and  made  bloody, 

And  some  as  with  tears. 

— Swinburne. 


ARBUCKLE'S 
ARBUGKLE'S 

ARIOSA 
ARIOSA 

ROASTED 


Le  Poete. 
Le  poete,  inspire  lorsque  la  terre  ignore, 
Resemble  a  ces  grands  monts,  dont  la  nouvelle 
aurore 

Dore  avant  tout  d  son  reveil ; 
Et  qui,  longtemps  vainqueurs  de  l'ombre, 
Gardent,  jusque  dans  la  nuit  sombre, 
Les  derniers  rayons  du  soleil. 

—  Victor  Hugo. 


Along  the  Shore. 
Sail  on,  sail  on,  ye  vessels  great  and  small, 

Cut  the  proud  waves,  and  track  the  waters  o'er, 

Find  paths  and  ports,  while  we  along  the  shore 
Shall  watch  your  course  till  distance  sink  you  all, 

And  make  of  mast,  and  prow,  and  pictured  sail 
A  vanished  vision  or  a  speck  in  space  ; 
So  haply  shall  ye  greet  some  other  race, 

If  but  Septentrion  push  you  with  his  gale, 
Or  fond  Favonious  prosperous  breezes  blow. 

Your  fate  is  bound — bound  to  the  inconstant  deep; 
Ours  to  the  land,  and  waits  the  calmer  flow 
Of  Time,  that  brings  us  all  unto  one  port, 

Where,  safely  anchored,  sea  and  shore  shall  sleep, 
No  more  of  fortune  or  of  fate  the  sport. 

— Anon. 


THE    INNER    MAN. 

Heated  with  coffee,  drunken  with  its  aroma,  Mr.  F. 
S.  Saltus  relieves  his  mind  by  the  following  sonnet  : 
Voluptuous  berry  !  where  may  mortals  find 
Nectars  divine  that  can  with  thee  compare — 
Where,  having  dined,  we  sip  thy  essence  rare, 
And  feel  toward  wit  and  repartee  inclined? 

Thou  wert  of  sneering,  cynical  Voltaire 
The  only  friend  ;  thy  power  urged  Ealzac's  mind 
To  glorious  effort ;  surely  Heaven  designed 

Thy  devotees  superior  joys  to  share  ! 
Whene'er  I  breathe  thy  fumes,  "mid  summer  stars, 
The  Orient's  splendent  pomps  my  vision  greet ; 
Damascus  with  its  myriad  minarets,  gleams! 
I  see  thee  smoking,  in  immense  bazaars  ; 
Or  yet  in  dim  seraglios,  at  the  feet 

Of  blonde  sultanas,  pale  with  amorous  dreams  ! 

One  of  the  most  magnificent  feasts  of  Queen  Eliz- 
abeth's time,  was  that  given  by  the  Earl  of  Leicester 
at  Utrecht,  during  his  government  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, on  St.  George's  Day,  1586.  A  cloth  and  table 
were  laid  for  her,  as  if  she  were  in  presence. 
In  the  quaint  language  of  the  old  chronicle  — 
"  Then  began  the  truriipe.ts  to  sound  in  the  service, 
which  was  most  prince-like  and  abundant,  served  on 
the  knee,  carved  and  tasted,  to  her  majesty's  trencher, 
the  side-tables  being  furnished  all  in  silver  plate  and 
attended  on  by  gentlemen.  Sundry  sorts  of  musickes 
continued  the  entring  of  the  first  course  ;  which  done 
and  avoyded,  the  trumpets  sounded  for  the  second, 
which  was  all  baked  meats  of  beasts  and  fowls  ;  the 
beasts,  as  lions,  dragons,  leopards,  and  such  like, 
bearing  armes  ;  and  the  fowls,  as  peacocks,  swans, 
pheasants,  turky-cocks,  and  others  in  their  natural 
feathers,  spread  in  their  greatest  pride  ;  which  sight 
was  both  rare  and  magnificent.  This  service  being 
placed  on  her  majesty's  board,  the  beasts  on  the  one 
side  and  the  fowls  on  the  other,  the  lion  lying 
couchant  at  her  highness's  trencher,  the  ushers 
cryed  'A  Hall!"* 


Had  I  a  pound  of  tender  steak, 

I'd  use  it  for  a  stew  ; 
If  of  the  dish  you  ever  ate, 

I  tell  you,  so  would  you. 


Cookery  is  unquestionably  the  most  excellent  of  all 
sciences.  It  is  entitled  to  this  distinction  from  the 
measure  in  which  it  contributes  to  our  comfort  and 
gratification.  Philosophers  and  scientists  add  largely 
to  the  world's  stock  of  knowledge,  but  afford  it  no 
material  enjoyments ;  however  extended  their  discov- 
eries may  be,  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  they  will 
leave  us  as  uncomfortable  as  we  were  before.  The 
records  of  other  sciences  are  addressed  exclusively  to 
the  learned.  The  world  in  general  shows  a  fine  un- 
concern about  the  rotatory  motion  of  the  earth,  but 
the  rotatory  motion  of  the  spit  is  of  interest  to  all 
As  cookery  is  the  most  honorable,  so  is  it  the  most 
ancient  of  sciences.  Man  has  been  defined  as  " 
animal  that  cooks  his  food,"  and  there  is  no  nation 
or  tribe  so  barbarous  as  to  devour  their  food  without 
some  form  of  preparation.  Cookery  keeps  pace  with 
civilization.  What  a  source  of  congratulation  it  is, 
therefore,  to  belong  to  the  present  generation,  when 
one  looks  back  on  the  sad  deprivations  which  our 
forefathers  must  have  suffered.  A  roasted  ox  and 
huge  cauldrons  of  greens  were  the  common  diet  of 
the  most  powerful  baron  and  his  retainers.  Less  than 
two  centuries  ago  the  Duchess  of  Northumberland 
usually  breakfasted  on  salt  herrings,  which,  though 
appetizing  as  an  occasional  dish,  seems  monotonous 
as  a  daily  morning  repast.  Yet,  even  in  those  be- 
nighted days,  the  profession  of  cookery  was  to  some 
extent  distinguished  by  royal  favor.  The  Manor  of 
Addington  is  still  held  by  the  tenure  of  "  dressing  a 
dish  of  soup  for  the  king  at  his  coronation."  The 
historian  Stow  relates  in  his  "  Survey  of  London" 
that  Henry  VIII.  granted  an  estate  in  Leadenhall 
Street,  London,  to  "  Mistress  Cornwallies,  widdow, 
and  her  heires,  in  reward  of  fine  puddings  by  her 
made,  wherewith  she  had  presented  him." 

Charles  Monselet,  a  famous  gastronomist  and  chron- 
icler, remarks  curiously  on  the  insolence  of  dining 
Paris.  At  the  dinner  hour  there  is  a  shameless  flaunt- 
ing of  appetite  which  is  a  cruelty  to  those  who  do  not 
dine.  Between  six  and  seven  the  doors  of  the  restau- 
rants are  crowded  by  the  hungry,  who  enter  with  pre- 
cipitation, and  the  satisfied,  who  stalk  out  with  maj- 
esty, a  toothpick  or  cigar  between  their  lips.  Mon- 
selet further  describes  the  windows  decorated  with 
marvels  of  vegetation  and  proud  pheasants,  plump 
little  ortolans,  mysterious  small  barrels  of  caviar,  and 
all  the  appetizing  adjuncts  to  a  feast,  and  ends  by  say- 
ing that  to  look  into  one  is  almost  as  irritating  as  to 
gaze  in  the  window  of  a  money-changer. 

According  to  the  old  chroniclers  it  was  the  first 
wine-pledge  that  delivered  Britain  over  to  the  power 
of  the  Saxons,  when  the  beautiful  Rowena  sat  down 
in  the  banqueting  hall  by  the  side  of  Vortigern,  and 
betrayed  him  by  her  wine-cup,  and  her  "  Waes 
Heal ! '"  ("  Be  of  Health !  ")  Robert  of  Gloucester  has 
recorded  this  first  wassail  in  his  rough  rhyme,  which 
has  been  thus  paraphrased  : 
"  '  Health,  my  Lord  King,'  the  sweet  Rowena  said  ; 

'Health,'  cried  the  chieftan  to  the  Saxon  maid; 

Then  gayly  rose,  and,  'mid  the  concourse  wide, 

Kissed  her  hale  lips,  and  placed  her  by  his  side. 

At  the  soft  scene  such  gentle  thoughts  abound, 

That  healths  and  kisses  'mongst  the  guests  went  round. 

From  this  the  social  custom  took  its  rise ; 

We  still  retain  and  still  must  keep  the  prize." 


CLXIII.— Sunday,  January  16.— Bill  of  Fare  for  Six 

Persons. 

Rice  and  Tomato  Soup. 

Deviled  Crabs. 

Broiled  Pork  Chops.     Mashed  Potatoes. 

Mushrooms.     Canned  Corn. 

Roast  Canvas-back  Ducks. 

Poor  Man's  Salad.     Sponge  Cake  Pudding. 

Almonds,   Walnuts,  'Raisins,    Figs,   Apples,   Oranges,   and 

Bananas. 

To  Make  Poor  Man's  Salad.— Have  one  large  carrot 

and  one  parsnip  well  boiled  the  day  before  they  are  to  be 

used.     Take  two  or  three  sprigs  of  a  fine  head  of  celery ; 

use  the  whitest  part ;  slice  very  thin,  and  toss  into  an  earthen 

kitchen  basin.     Take  the  carrot,  parsnip,  one  apple,  and  cut 

them  into  small  square  pieces ;  add  to  the  celery.     Mince 

finely  a  small  piece  of  onion  and  a  small  sprig  of  parsley ; 

put  all  into  the  bowl,  salt,  and  stir  well.    Take  one  teaspoon- 

ful  of  English  mustard,  and  about  three  tablespoonfuls  of 

salad  oil ;  mix  slowly.     Add  some  black  and  red  pepper,  and 

vinegar  to  suit  the  taste.     Throw  this  over  the  contents  of 

the  bowl,  stir  carefully  to  avoid  breaking  the  pieces,  and  let 

stand  about  three  hours  before  using.     Ornament  with  cold 

boiled  beet  cut  in  fancy  shapes. 

To  Make  Sponge  Cake  Pudding. — Take  three  cups 
of  sugar,  four  cups  of  flour,  one  cup  of  cold  water,  six  eggs, 
three  teaspoonfuls  baking  powder,  and  a  little  salt.  Beat 
eggs  separately.  Steam  in  pudding-mould  for  two  hours, 
and  servewith  liquid  sauce. 


COFFEE 


FINEST  PREPARATION 


MADE. 


JZ^-W.  costs  more  than  any  other  brand, 
because 


IT  IS  BETTER  ! 
IT  IS  BETTER  1 
IT    IS    BETTER  I 


All  Housekeepers  who  want  A  DELI- 
CIOUS AROMATIC  BEVERAGE,  made 
from  the  FINEST  COFFEE,  properly 
roasted,  will  use 


ARBUCKLE'S 
ARBUCKLE'S 
ARBUCKLE'S 


ARIOSA 
ARIOSA 
ARIOSA 


In  "the  Eastern  States  it  is  the  FAVOR- 
ITE BRAND, 


Millions  of  Pounds 


being  sold  there  in  the  course  of  every  year. 


Housekeepers  should  insist  on  their  gro- 
cers serving  them  with 


ARBUCKLE'S  ARIOSA. 


W.T.  COLEMAN  &  CO. 

Agents, 
SAJV    FRANCISCO.    CAL. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


The  greatest  of  all  the  outrages  perpetrated  upon 
the  Irish  people  is  the  popular  Irish  play.  I  have 
never  been  able  to  follow  quite  clearly  the  grievances, 
social  and  economical,  which  have  led  to  the  Land 
League,  agrarianism,  murder,  and  boycotting,  I 
knew  that  every  twenty  years  or  so  there  starts  up  a 
man  in  Ireland  whose  sole  ambition  is  to  be  tried  for 
high  treason  by  the  English  Government.  If  they 
will  allow  him  to  deliver  a  rousing  patriotic  speech 
before  he  is  hanged,  he  is  willing  to  die  a  martyr  to 
the  cause.  He  knows  that  every  Irishman,  unto  the 
third  and  fourth  generation,  will  recite  that  speech  at 
wakes,  public  dinners,  charity  entertainments,  and 
benefits  ;  and  the  Irish  nation  will  wear  it  forever  in 
their  hearts.  What  he  may  have  done  will  very  likely 
be  forgotten.  But  that  speech  will  be  remembered 
long  after  people  have  lost  all  recollection  of  the  oc- 
casion. Robert  Emmet's  speech  almost  made  Tom 
Keene  a  legislator.  And  "  Shamus  O'Brien"  has 
been  the  making  of  many  an  Irishman  who  never  was 
quite  clear  in  his  own  mind  what  Shamus  had  been 
doing,  or  whether  the  year  '98  was  B.  C.  or  A.  D. 
But  I  can  clearly  see  a  legitimate  grievance  in  the 
popular  Irish  drama.  Since  Boucicault  began  poking 
fun  at  his  countrymen  in  his  wonderful  combinations 
of  Irish  character,  English  plot,  and  French  stage  ef- 
fects, the  evil  has  been  increasing.  One  would  have 
thought  that  when  foe  Murphy  came  before  the  pub- 
lic as  a  star,  the  feeling  of  the  Irish  populace  would 
have  been  roused  beyond  control.  But  it  seems  they 
don't  mind  being  lampooned  by  an  Irishman.  Head- 
centres  of  Fenianism,  agitators  of  all  kinds,  have  bled 
them.  Poor  servant  girls  on  forty  and  fifty  dollars  a 
month,  indigent  barkeepers,  and  even  needy  political 
manipulators,  have  contributed  their  mite  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  fame  for  quickwitted  adventurers.  That 
has  taught  them  no  lesson.  Boucicault  has  made 
two  or  three  fortunes  out  of  caricaturing  them  for  the 
amusement  of  English  and  American  audiences. 
Even  Jimmy  Williamson  added  the  weight  of  his  his- 
trionic talent ;  but  still  they  took  no  notice  of  the  out- 
rage. It  is  true  they  sat  on  Bartley  Campbell  in  the 
East ;  but  then  Bartley  Campbell  made  an  eggregious 
mistake  in  assuming  to  make  them  reasonable  people. 
There  was  not  a  shillelah  handled  through  the  whole 
play;  there  was  nobody  put  in  jail  for  treason  ;  there 
was  not  a  word  about  an  illicit  distillery;  there  was 
not  a  process  served ;  there  was  not  a  single  mortgage 
foreclosed;  and  so  "My  Geraldine  "  was  a  failure. 
But  if  it  is  possible  for  an  additional  straw  to  break 
the  Irish  camel's  back,  that  straw  should  be  "Evic- 
tion," a  play  by  a  gentleman  named  O'Grady. 

I  enjoyed  it  immensely.  It  was  so  very  funny — in 
its  serious  representations  of  the  wrongs  of  Ireland. 
The  bill  was  worth  reading,  and  indeed  the  bill  was 
the  best  of  it.  It  was  full  of  strong  "banner  cries." 
I  think  myself  the  composer  of  the  bill  had  mixed  up 
the  various  elements  of  disturbance  in  Ireland.  He 
had  forgotten  perhaps  that  the  Land  League  de- 
nounced agrarianism,  that  the  Home  Rule  party  did 
not  agree  with  the  Land  League,  save  in  the  general 
desire  of  the  Irish  people  for  the  periodical  national 
Donnybrook  Fair.  But  the  bill  was  a  cleverer  work 
than  the  play.  It  was  to  show  the  evils  of  the  Eng- 
lish power  in  Ireland.  And  there  was  not  an  Eng- 
lishman in  the  piece,  if  I  except  Mr.  Ross,  who  might 
have  been  meant  for  an  Englishman.  For  that  mat- 
ter, there  was  not  an  Irishman  in  the  piece  either,  if 
accent  were  any  criterion.  I  don't  remember  ever 
hearing  so  many  varieties  of  the  Irish  brogue  in  one 
play.  Grismer  caught  it  with  an  American  twang  ; 
Jennings  had  not  had  time  to  put  away  in  his  ward- 
robe his  property  Jewish  peculiarity  of  enunciation, 
and  he  interspersed  it  with  any  peculiarly  non-Amer- 
ican accent  that  he  thought  would  serve  to  make  the 
piece  go  ;  Mr.  Colton  ignored  his  Irish  altogether 
Mr.  Galloway's  tongue  had  evidently  been  taught 
somewhere  near  the  place  he  is  named  after  ;  and 
Miss  Eva  West  hibernicised  the  vowels,  and  played 
the  colleen  in  a  short  dress,  with  a  pair  of  latitudi- 
nally  striped  San  Francisco  stockings,  and  a  wealth 
of  shining  golden  hair.  The  aristocracy  on  the  stage 
never  have  any  accent,  unless  it  be  a  stuttering  speech 
and  an  occasional  dignified  and  graceful  dropping  of 
thejy. 

"Eviction"  was  tried  in  London  a  few  months 
ago,  and  I  am  pleased  to  say,  even  in  the  midst  oi 
terrible  Irish  excitement,  it  was  a  failure — an  utter 
failure.  But  such  a  play  is  calculated  to  upset  any 
revolution.  I  thoroughly  enjoyed  it,  however,  played 
as  it  was,  in  a  spirit  of  pure  fun.  It  was  a  comic 
play.  Mr.  Grismer  was  quite  funny,  unconsciously, 
even  when  he  was  drawing  his  lot  to  kill  Lord  Hard- 
man.  The  assassination  was  the  most  amusing  at- 
nurder  I  have  ever  met  with  out  of  burlesque, 
was  funny  when  he  made  his  cool  propo- 


sals to  Rooney,  and  he  was  especially  so,  likewise 
unconsciously,  when  he  remonstated  with  Lord  Hard- 
man  for  turning  his  daughter  out  of  the  house.  Mr. 
Dudley  was  particularly  funny  when  he  went  suddenly 
mad,  and  saw  all  sorts  of  people  and  things  coming 
after  him.  It  was  all  the  funnier  because  he  had 
been  so  dignified  a  moment  before.  Miss  Edgington 
was  funny  when  she  had  to  leave  her  father's  house. 
For  once,  I  note  it,  Lady  Eveleen  changed  her  dress, 
and  walked  to  Queenstown  in  a  walking  suit.  Jen- 
nings was  funny,  but  then,  he  was  supposed  to  be, 
although  the  humor  with  which  he  invested  his  vil- 
lainous schemes,  seriously  interfered  with  the  earn- 
estness of  the  plot.  Miss  Eva  West  was  funny,  but 
not  so  funny  as  some  of  the  others.  She  was  acting 
well,  and  had  not  caught  the  fun  of  the  piece.  Mr. 
Ross  was  funny,  when  he  so  very  calmly  denied  that 
he  had  poisoned  the  horse.  And  the  play  was  funny 
altogether,  inasmuch  as  the  hard-hearted  landlord, 
who  was  not  killed,  got  the  best  of  it  after  all,  and 
became  converted  and  repentant.  I  am  not  an  Irish- 
man, but  I  shall  most  heartily  aid  any  movement 
which  has  in  view  the  prompt  extermination  of  the 
concoctors  of  such  Irish  dramas  as  "  Eviction." 

Seriously  speaking,  I  doubt  the  wisdom  of  the  pol- 
icy which  prompts  a  theatre  manager  to  take  such  a 
strong  side  on  a  question  which  is  not  clearly  under- 
stood even  in  Ireland.  A  theatre  is  a  public  place  of 
amusement.  San  Francisco  is  a  cosmopolitan  city, 
and  there  are  a  great  many  people  who  are  sensible 
enough  to  leave  all  discussion  of  any  national  ques- 
tion to  the  nationalities  interested.  The  bill  that  at- 
tracts Irish  people — and  it  has  not  been  successful — 
to  "Eviction  "  is  a  flagrant  insult  to  all  English  peo- 
ple, whatever  their  sentiments  may  be  on  the  subject. 
It  is  not  unnatural  that  a  theatre  management  which 
sacrifices  impartial  people  and  English  people  to  the 
momentary  attraction  of  the  Irish,  should  suffer  in 
the  estimation  of  those  sacrificed.  Of  course,  I  know 
that  if  the  management  can  make  money  by  appeal- 
ing to  any  special  patriotism,  they  will  do  it.  But  in 
a  case  where  such  an  appeal  is  an  insult  to  the  rest,  it 
is  as  well  for  a  manager  to  remember  that  he 
has  to  look  to  all  classes  of  the  public  for  his  support. 
I  am  perfectly  certain  that  the  Germans  of  San  Fran 
cisco  would  not  patronize  a  performance  given  in 
open  insult  to  the  French.  Nor  do  I  think  that  the 
best  class  of  Irish  believe  in  thus  dragging  into  the 
gutter  a  cause  that  with  them  is  of  serious  interest. 
Such  demonstrations  come  with  some  justification 
from  open  organizations  of  those  concerned,  but  not 
from  the  manager  of  a  theatre. 

Mr.  Sullivan  has  added  to  his  bill  at  the  Standard 
this  week  Halhday's  pretty  little  comedy  of  "  Check- 
mate." The  only  reason  justifying  the  production  of 
the  play  would  be  the  presence  in  the  company  of 
four  good  people  specially  qualified  for  the  parts. 
Mr.  Sullivan  has  not  those  four  people,  and  conse- 
quently "  Checkmate"  is  not  even  a  creditable  per- 
formance. Mr.  Lindsay  has  no  adaptability  what- 
ever for  the  part  of  Sir  Everton  Toffee,  and  does  not 
even  take  the  trouble  to  make  up  as  well  as  his  groom. 
Miss  Adele  Waters  has  apparently  ceased  trying  to 
learn  anything  more  in  acting.  I  am  afraid  the  young 
lady  has  misunderstood  the  meaning  of  the  favorable 
notices  she  has  received  from  the  press,  and  the  kind 
reception  given  her  by  the  public.  Her  little  experi- 
ence of  burlesque  has  taught  her  nothing  useful,  and 
has  perhaps  set  her  back  somewhat  in  her  career. 
She  is  not  a  burlesque  actress — never  will  be  ;  and  the 
sooner  she  makes  up  her  mind  to  avoid  that  line  of 
business  entirely,  the  sooner  she  will  be  a  useful  mem- 
ber of  the  profession.  She  is  exactly  in  Lady  Char- 
lotte what  she  was  in  the  later  scenes  of  '  *  That  Man 
from  Cattaraugus. "  She  must  not  forget  that  she  has 
met  with  the  encouragement  given  to  a  clever  ama- 
teur ;  but  she  has  not  yet  been  treated  as  a  full-fledged 
actress.  I  don't  know  what  Miss  Grace  Pierce's  idea 
of  the  servant  is  ;  but  it  was  unlike  anything  describ- 
able  as  human  nature  in  dress  or  deportment.  Mr. 
Simms  was  infinitely  better  in  his  acting  of  the  groom 
than  as  the  mock  Sir  Everton,  a  fact  sufficient  o 
prove  that  Sam  Winkle  was  badly  played. 

Ixion  is  drawing  its  last  breath.  I  hope  Mr.  Sulli- 
van will  not  give  us  any  more  burlesques  in  this  form, 
if  he  wishes  to  draw  to  the  Standard  the  class  of  o- 
ple  who  support  a  first-class  theatre. 

"  Queen's  Evidence  "  comes  next, 

The  revival  of  "The  Pirates  of  Penzance"  has 
sufficed  to  show  that  the  little  opera  has  lots  of  vital- 
ity in  it,  and  might  run  for  some  weeks  if  Mr.  Locke 
had  a  better  cast.  The  first  cast  was  not  brilliantly 
strong,  but  it  worked  well  together.  It  had  the 
stronger  incentive  of  good  audiences.  I  think  the 
publication  of  "The  Pirates"  has  made  it  popular 
with  a  great  many  people  who  scarcely  understood  or 
appreciated  its  best  qualities  before.  And  even  with 
its  present  weak  cast  it  is  still  most  enjoyable.  Miss 
Melville  sings  Mabel  with  a  spirit  she  did  not  give  to 
it  before,  and  Sullivan  has  written  music  for  the  part 
which  suits  her  admirably.  The  chorus  is  through- 
out good,  and  Mr.  Casselli  and  his  band  of  police- 
men are  better  than  before.  Casselli  has  in  this  a  part 
that  might  have  been  made  for  him,  an,d  his  sergeant 
of  police  would  make  a  hit  in  London.  Mr.  Hatch's 
voice  has  not  been  at  its  best  for  some  time.  But  it 
is  recovering,  and  he  will  sing  and  act  Frederick  very 
well  before  "  The  Pirates  "  is  withdrawn.  The  weak 
people  in  the  cast  are  unfortunately  very  important. 


Monsieur  Nathal,  who  looks  a  pirate  king  to  the 
life,  can  not  help  the  accent  and  peculiarity  of  pro- 
nunciation that  simply  ruins  the  part.  He  sings  his 
pirate  king  song  fettered  seriously  by  the  same  diffi- 
culty, which  is  still  more  marked  in  the  second  ?zt. 
Mrs.  Melville-Snyder  as  Ruth  is  quite  out  of  place, 
and  neither  sings  nor  acts  the  character.  I  don't 
know  what  has  come  over  Mr.  Leach.  He  used  to 
be  a  very  reliable  actor  and  singer  when  he  was  a 
member  of  the  California  Company.  Now  he  is 
neither.  Mr.  Freeman,  with  all  his  peculiarity  of  ac- 
cent, rendered  the  Major-General  with  a  certain  pom- 
posity that  saved  it  from  failure.  But  Mr.  Leach  has 
no  dignity  of  deportment,  is  in  no  sense  the  Major- 
General  of  the  opera.  He  can  not  even  study  that 
wonderful  song  of  which  Max  Freeman  was  so  proud. 
And  when  he  pleads  "  I  am  an  orphan  boy,"  he  gives 
no  expression  to  the  point  of  the  joke.  He  stands 
and  sings  the  breeze  song  in  an  operatic  way,  clearly 
out  of  harmony  with  the  character  and  the  situation. 
I  remember,  and  I  think  it  ought  to  be  recalled  to  the 
credit  of  Mr.  Freeman's  artistic  quality  as  an  actor, 
how  admirably  he  gave  the  breeze  song,  seated  by  a 
pillar  in  the  moon-lit  chapel,  and  filled  in  the  scene 
with  as  prettily  effective  business  as  even  Gilbert 
could  desire.  "The  Pirates  of  Penzance"  has  still 
the  possibilities  of  "  Pinafore  "  in  it  if  properly  given. 

There  are  loud  whispers  about  the  old  California. 
Tom  Keene  is  coming  here,  but  not  before  June.  It 
is  said,  without  any  truth,  that  a  proposal  is  being  en- 
tertained for  opening  it  with  cheap  performances. 
Haven't  we  enough  of  them?  I  think  that  we  shall 
see  the  California  open  within  a  few  months  with  a 
strong  management  and  a  first-class  company.  In 
the  meantime,  the  Baldwin  holds  the  future  by  a  very 
slight  thread. 

Talking  of  cheap  entertainments,  I  see  that  the 
Adelphi  and  Bella  Union  Theatres  have  at  last  ob- 
tained a  place  in  the  columns  of  the  dailies.  The 
Call  prints  the  advertisements  of  the  Bella  Union, 
but  gives  it  no  notice  in  the  dramatic  column.  The 
Chronicle  places  it  among  first-class  theatres.  Is 
there  any  reader  of  the  Chronicle,  or  Call  who  will 
take  his  sister,  or  mother,  or  wife  to  the  Adelphi  or 
Bella  Union?  Curiosity  led  me  to  visit  one  of  those 
places  some  time  ago.  I  only  remember  that  we  had 
a  private  box,  and  that  immediately  after  the  "  first 
part "  was  over  we  were  besieged  by  the  fair  damsels 
who  had  filled  up  the  semi-circle  on  the  stage,  and 
we  had  to  "  pay  for  the  drinks  "  to  get  rid  of  them. 
The  place  was  full  of  smoke  from  cheap  cigars,  and 
down  below  us  sat  rows  of  boys  and  men  who  had 
come  to  enjoy  the  disregard  of  conventionalities  which 
characterized  performers  and  performance  alike.  The 
less  said  about  the  quality  and  character  of  the  enter- 
tainment, the  better  for  all  parties.       Mourzouk. 


Mary  Anderson  has  appeared  as  the  Greek  boy, 
Ion,  recently,  in  New  York.  The  Sun  says  of  her : 
"  Miss  Anderson's  garb  is  tasteful  and  correct,  but  it 
does  not,  in  a  strictly  lady-like  sense,  become  her. 
One  receives  the  impression  of  a  very  charming, 
deeply  resonant,  and  well-trained  voice  proceeding 
from  an  unnatural  and  uncertain  elevation.  One 
feels  a  proper  diffidence  in  alluding  to  matters  of  the 
kind,  but  there  are  illusions  that  should  be  buried  in 
the  discretion  of  dressmakers,  but  which  our  Hamlets 
and  Rosalinds  give  thoughtlessly  to  the  winds."  Mr. 
Dana,  Mr.  Dana  !  What  does  this  reckless  language 
mean?  Is  there  any  imputation  cast  upon  the  1-m-s 
of  the  young  lady? 

Mr.  Sullivan  broke  suddenly  in  among  the  disor- 
ganized Bush  Street  band,  and  disentangled  Miss 
Plaisted  and  Miss  Gerrish,  and  Mr.  Locke  was 
mad.  The  Baldwin  management  tried  to  entice  from 
Mr.  Sullivan  one  or  two  of  his  great  dramatic  com- 
pany, and  Mr.  Sullivan  was  mad.  John  E.  Owens 
captured  Miss  Lilb'e  Edgington  from  Baldwin's  for 
his  country  campaign,  and  Mr.  Eberle  and  Mr. 
Goodwin  were  mad.  Mr.  Locke  engaged  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy just  when  Mr.  Owens  wanted  him,  and  Mr. 
Owens  was  mad.  The  Tivoli  runs  its  aggressive  way 
without  any  hint  from  the  authorities  touching  the 
city  ordinances  it  infringes.     And  they  are  all  mad. 


Mr.  Arthur,  lately  of  the  Standard  company,  is 
hard  at  work  trying  to  induce  the  wealthy  theatrical 
managers  of  the  city  to  invest  a  few  thousands  of 
their  useless  dollars  in  the  production  of  a  Japanese 
play.  This  is  the  very  latest  form  of  the  bric-a-brac 
mania,  which  would  probably,  thereafter,  change  its 
name  to  break-or-broke. 


Following  "  Eviction  "  some  time  will  come  "  The 
Stranglers  of  Paris,"  and  a  play  called  "  Winnifred 
Lode,"  a  version  of  which  was  once  played  at  the 
same  theatre,  called  "All  for  Gold  " — a  very  bad  ver- 
sion, too. 

Mr.  Sullivan  is  looking  ahead.  He  has  engaged 
John  A.  Stevens  in  his  piece  "Unknown,"  and  the 
Knights,  who  have  had  a  tremendous  run  of  success 
in  the  last  two  years. 

There  are  whispers  that  Mestayer  is  going  to  bring 
his  "Tourists"  here  some  time  soon.  It  is  time  Wil- 
liam was  showing  us  his  rotund  form  again  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

Miss  Adele  Waters  has  been  engaged  by  Joe  Mur- 
phy to  go  East  for  his  traveling  company. 


VERY  PLAIN   TALK. 

Comments  on  the  Costumes  at  the  Twelfth  Night  Ball. 

The  hospitable  young  gentlemen  of  G  Company 
gave  a  Twelfth  Night  Ball,  as  all  the  world  doth 
know.  That  it  was  unique  in  the  annals  of  San 
Francisco  balls  all  our  little  world  acknowledges. 
When  Mr.  Sharon,  Mr.  Crocker,  or  Mrs.  McMullin 
sends  out  cards  for  a  party,  a  thrill  of  anticipation 
runs  all  along  the  fashionable  line.  There  is  a  raid 
upon  the  pockets  of  husbands  and  the  fancies  of 
modistes.  Every  one  who  can  afford  it  gets  a  new 
dress.  Every  one  who  can  not,  makes  over  old  finery, 
and  makes  the  best  appearance  possible.  Every  one 
goes  who  is  invited.  Regrets  are  as  rare  as  swallows 
in  winter. 

G  Company,  after  assuming  gradual  prominence, 
has  finally  swung  itself  into  line  with  this  trio  of  fash- 
ionable autocrats,  and  its  invitations  are  as  eagerly 
sought  as  any  one  of  them.  To  be  invited  to  one  of 
their  parties  is  a  privilege;  to  be  ignored  is  a  pain. 
As  they  are  reputed  to  have  sent  out  three  thousand 
cards  for  Twelfth  Night,  they  can  not  be  said  to  have 
forgotten  many  of  their  friends.  It  was  a  ball  of  un- 
usual brilliance  and  magnificence..  Some  dare  to  say 
that  no  more  beautiful  spectacle,  upon  such  an  occa- 
sion, was  ever  presented  than  those  tiers  of  beautiful 
women — for  almost  all  women  are  beautiful  in  full 
ball-room  panoply— every  one  of  them  in  the  fullest 
of  full  dress,  with  scarce  a  dot  of  the  sombre,  uni- 
versal black  among  them.  There  were  not  many  dia- 
monds left  at  home  in  caskets,  and  the  blending  of  the 
soft  evening  tints  produced  such  a  charming  effect  in 
color  as  even  the  best  artistic  eye  could  not  fail  to  see. 
What  did  every  one  wear?  Is  not  that  what  half 
of  them,  at  least,  have  been  talking  about  ever  since? 
— the  women,  with  their  usual  completeness  of  de- 
scription, and  the  men  among  themselves  with  a  free- 
dom for  which  they  are  not  to  be  condemned.  Let 
any  lady  mention  a  score  of  names  to  them,  and  ask 
them  what  the  ladies  wore  to  whom  those  names  be- 
longed. If  they  are  upon  a  sufficiently  intimate  foot- 
ing with  you,  they  will  give  a  long,  significant  whistle. 
If  not,  they  will  struggle  in  the  most  embarrassed 
manner  with  a  most  incoherent  explanation.  What 
does  it  all  mean  ?  Simply  that  some  of  the  ladies  on 
Twelfth  Night,  in  the  effort  to  out-dress  and  out- 
shine their  neighbors,  exposed  their  bodies  in  a  man- 
ner which  one  only  looks  to  find  in  the  cocotle  of  the 
Jardin  Mabille  and  her  kin  the  world  over. 

Of  all  the  fashions  which  women  wear,  there  is 
none  prettier  than  that  which  they  are  pleased  to  call 
full  dress — viz. ,  low  neck  and  short  sleeves.  Of  all 
the  charms  of  a  handsome  woman,  nothing  is  more 
charming  than  a  firm,  round  throat,  set  well  upon 
sloping  shoulders.  And  if  she  have  a  good  throat 
and  shoulders,  she  has  as  good  a  right  to  bare  them, 
upon  proper  occasion,  as  any  woman  outside  of  the 
harem  countries  has  a  right  to  show  her  bare  face  in 
the  street.  But  there  is  a  law  of  decency  which  com- 
mands that  a  certain  percentage  of  the  human  body 
shall  be  covered,  and  in  a  woman  the  line  should  be 
drawn  at  the  swell  of  the  bosom.  It  is  difficult  to 
speak  of  these  things  without  speaking  loo  plainly. 
Reams  and  reams  of  paper  have  been  written  upon 
the  subject,  but  the  writer  gets  tripped  up  with  the 
thought  that  his  words  will  yet  stare  at  him  with  hor- 
rible plainness  from  the  living  columns  of  a  newspa- 
per, and  he  dares  not  put  in  language,  in  the  solitude 
of  his  chamber,  what  the  women  will  dare  to  do  in 
the  gas-lit  hall,  among  crowds  of  men,  who  have  a 
perfect  right  to  their  exchange  of  meaning  glances, 
and  afterward  to  their  interchange  of  not  delicately 
worded  opinions. 

A  woman's  breast  should  be  a  holy  thing.  God' 
made  it  so,  man  should  regard  it  so,  and  woman 
should  keep  it  so.  If  the  wives  and  mothers  in  re- 
spectable households  (for  it  is  chiefly  married  women 
who  dress  in  this  objectionable  manner)  see  fit  to  put 
their  bodies  upon  exhibition  to  tempt  the  lustful 
glance  and  obscene  jest,  where  is  man — who  is  con- 
fessedly of  baser  metal — to  look  for  purity  and  virtue 
more?  This  sin  of  woman  does  not  end  in  the 
ball-room.  It  is  known  that  women  exchange  con- 
fidences in  such  matters,  and  that  the  most  respect- 
able of  them,  so  far  as  reputation  goes,  are  rather 
pleased  with  what  may  be  called—not  to  put  too  fine 
a  point  upon  it — their  shameful  triumphs.  There  are 
hosts  of  such  women  who  call  themselves  flirts, 
yet  who  know  as  little  of  the  fine  aesthetic  art  of 
flirting  as  they  know  of  a  elean  pure  heart. 

Of  late  years,  since  opera  bouffe  came  in,  to  give  a 
date,  the  sleeve  has  also  managed  to  become  an  in- 
decent affair.  And  yet  not  the  sleeve.  A  woman's 
arm,  with  all  its  curves  and  dimples,  is  one  of  the 
prettiest  things  in  the  world,  and  there  is  nothing  in 
decent  in  the  exposition  of  it  from  the  wrist-joint  to 
the  shoulder-socket.  Therefore,  it  can  not  be  the 
sleeve,  but  it  is  what  the  dressmakers,  and  not  the 
dictionaries,  call  the  arm  scyes.  When  a  woman  cuts 
her  dress  so  low  in  the  back  as  to  show  her  shoulder- 
blades,  she  simply  shows  a  most  unattractive  bit  of 
anatomy.  No  one  will  claim  a  shoulder-blade  to  be 
a  thing  of  beauty.  When  she  bares  her  breast  to 
vulgar  gaze,  she  tears  the  veil  from  a  sanctuary.  But 
when  she  cuts  her  sleeve  in  a  style  which  a  family 
newspaper  may  not  describe,  she  is  simply  a  disgust- 
ing object.  One  would  almost  prefer  to  see  a  woman 
simply  immodest. 

How  many  protests  have  been  written  and  spoken 
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against  it,  by  the  very  men  whose  admiration  she 
sought,  since  civilized  woman  first  exposed  her  charms 
too  freely!  But  soft  and  lovely  woman  is  as  unyield- 
ing as  granite  on  this  subject.  Yet  she  must  know 
that  when  she  goes  to  a  ball  to  submit  herself  to  the 
gaze  of  a  half  hundred,  or  a  hundred,  or  a  thousand 
pairs  of  masculine  eyes,  with  bosom  bare,  and  sleeves 
indecently  incomplete,  she  differs  from  the  inmate  of 
the  bagnio  only  upon  the  border  line  of  committal. 
She  has  the  instinct  without  the  daring  of  the  one 
who  has  sinned  for  money  ;  the  instinct  without  the 
self-abnegation  of  the  one  who  has  sinned  for  love. 
As  for  the  husband  who  permits  his  wife  to  go  thus 
attired,  he  ranks  himself  at  once  with  that  most  de- 
based of  human  creatures,  the  mart  complaisant. 
Observer. 

On  Wednesday  and  Friday  evenings  of  this  week 
Professor  Pomeroy  delivered  the  first  two  of  a  course 
of  lectures  on  International  Law  to  the  senior  class 
of  the  Hastings  Law  School.  These  lectures  are 
based  upon  the  works  of  the  ablest  modern  text  writ- 
ers, German,  French,  and  English.  During  the  se- 
ries there  will  be  discussed  the  most  important  inter- 
national questions  which  have  arisen  in  the  history  of 
this  country — the  Alabamacase,  the  Virginius  case,  the 
Fisheries  question,  the  recognition  of  belligerency, 
the  extradition  treaties,  and  many  other  matters.  All 
members  of  the  bar,  and  all  other  gentlemen  or  ladies 
who  may  desire  to  do  so,  are  invited  to  attend.  The 
lectures  are  delivered  at  the  Assembly  Hall  of  the 
Pioneer  Society,  on  Montgomery  Street,  near  Jack- 
son. 

It  is  difficult  for  any  one  to  understand  how  a 
woman  can  be  happy  whose  seal-skin  sacque  has  been 
lengthened  by  sewing  on  it  a  piece  of  fur.  She  knows 
that  her  sacque  is  short,  and  everybody  knows  it  is 
short,  and  she  knows  that  everybody  knows  it,  and 
everybody  knows  that  she  knows  it,  and  everybody 
knows  that  she  knows  that  everybody  knows  it,  and 
she  knows  that  everybody  knows  that  she  knows  that 
everybody  knows  it,  and  everybody  knows  that  she 
knows  that  everybody  knows  that  she  knows  that  ev- 
erybody knows  that  she  knows  it. 


Prince  Rudolph  of  Austria  will  put  upon  the  finger 
of  his  affianced  bride,  the  daughter  of  the  King  of 
Belgium,  the  marriage  ring  which  was  worn  by  his 
great  ancestress,  Maria  Theresa.  Apropos  of  the  Bel- 
gian princess,  it  is  said  that  her  wonderful  complexion 
is  due  to  the  use  of  Rachel's  Enamel  Bloom.  This 
preparation  is  for  sale  by  all  druggists.     ■ 


A  Pomeroy,  Ohio,  young  lady  got  up  in  her  sleep 
and  cut  her  hair  off"  short.  This  is  the  disadvantage 
of  not  wearing  store-hair  and  hanging  it  on  the  back 
of  a  chair  when  she  retires. 


"Tiers,  tiers,  idle  tiers,"  as  the  actor  said  when  he 
saw  the  rows  of  empty  benches  before  him. 


H.  A.  Callendek,   Fine  Watches,  Jewelry,  etc. 
has  removed  to  No.  73  Fourth  Street. 


CONSUMPTION  CURED. 
An  old  physician,  retired  from  practice,  having  had 
placed  in  his  hands  by  an  East  India  missionary  the 
formula  of  a  simple  vegetable  remedy  for  the  speedy 
and  permanent  cure  for  Consumption,  Bronchitis, 
Catarrh,  Asthma,  and  all  throat  and  lung  affections, 
also  a  positive  and  radical  cure  for  Nervous  Debility 
and  all  Nervous  Complaints,  after  having  tested  its 
wonderful  curative  powers  in  thousands  of  cases,  has 
lelt  it  his  duty  to  make  it  known  to  his  suffering  fel- 
lows. Actuated  by  this  motive  and  a  desire  to  relieve 
human  suffering,  I  will  send  free  of  charge,  to  all  who 
desire  it,  this  recipe,  in  German,  French,  or  English, 
with  full  directions  for  preparing  and  using.  Sent 
by  mail  by  addressing  with  stamp,  namingthis  paper 
W.  W.  Sherar,  14Q  Powers  Block,  Rochester,  N.  V 


Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market  St.,  cor. 
Stockton  (over  drug  store)  S.  F.     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 

Evening  Dress  Suits  for  special  occasions  can 
be  had  at  J.  Cooper's  Tailoring  Establishment, 
24  New  Montgomery  street,  Palace  Hotel  Block. 
Also,  Black  Frock  Coat  Suits  for  funerals  or  other 
special  occasions.     Terms— Sale  or  Hire. 


Catarrh  has  never  yet  been  mastered  by  douches, 
smokes,  inhalations,  or  any  other  merely  local  rem- 
edy. Dr.  Wei  de  Meyer's  Catarrh  Cure  is  an  inocu- 
lative, constitutional  remedy,  which  is  absorbed  by 
the  infectious  poison,  and  kills  the  spores,  wherever 
located.  It  is  a  wonderful  discovery — an  infallible 
cure  at  any  stage.  The  Cure  is  sold  by  Druggists,  or 
delivered  by  D.  B.  Dewey  &  Co. ,  agents,  49  Dey  St. , 
N.  Y.  Pamphlets,  with  full  explanations  and  over- 
whelming proofs,  mailed  free. 


Mothers  who  have  puny  and  irritable  babies  can 
secure  health  for  the  children  and  rest  for  themselves, 
by  using  Pitcher's  Vegetable  Castoria.  It  is  as  pleas- 
ant to  take  as  honey,  and  is  certain  to  cure  Wind' 
Colic,  Sour-Curd,  Rash,  and  Feverishness,  and  expel 
Worms. 

Never  since  Healing  remedies  have  been  used  by 
suffering  man,  has  there  been  known  such  absolute 
Pain -relieving  agents  as  the  Centaur  Liniments. 
Whether  it  be  a  Pain  in  the  back,  Wounds,  Burns  or 
Swellings  on  man  or  woman,  or  Strains,  Sprains, 
Galls  or  Lameness  of  Animals,  the  Centaur  Lini- 
ments sooth,  heal  and  cure, 
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USH  STREET  THEATRE. 


Charles  E.  Locke Proprietor 


Go  to  Bradley  &  Rulofson's,  429  Montgomery  St. 

The  Fredericksburg  BrewingCompany,  of  San  Jose, 
has  achieved  a  great  success.  No  more  need  to  im- 
port Lager  Beer  from  the  East.  Send  your  order  for 
a  five-gallon  keg— price  $1.50— to  the  Depot,  at  539 
California  Street. 

Canvassers  make  from  $25  to  $50  per  week  selling 
goods  for  E.  G.  Rideout  &  Co. ,  10  Barclay  Street 
New  York.     Send  for  catalogue  and  terms. 

Hackett  &  Dean,  Dentists,  No.  126  Kearny  Street, 
Thurlow  Block.     Office  hours,  9  to  4. 

Morse's  Palace  of  Art,  417  Montgomery  St. 

See  "The  Awakening"  and  "The  Eighth 
Wonder  ;  "  also,  Carbolicand  Camphor  Soap,  proof 
against  small-pox— all  at  Standard  Soap  Palace,  637 
Market  Street,  S.  F. 


EVERY  EVENING  (EXCEPT  SUNDAY), 

And  at  the 

WEDNESDAY  AND    SATURDAY   MATINEES, 

Gilbert  and  Sullivan's  latest  Comic  Opera, 

THE    PIRATES    OF   PENZANCE! 


EMELIE   MELVILLE  AS  MABEL, 
And  the  NOTABLE  CHORUS  of  this  Company. 


BEAUTIFUL  GIRLS  as  General   Stanley's  Daughters. 

STALWART    MEN    as  the  tender-hearted  Pirates  and 
the  Brave  Policemen. 


In  rehearsal, 

GIROFLE-GIROFLAI 


In  preparation,  the  latest  Comic  Opera,  by  the  author  of 
the  Royal  Middy, 

"NISID  A." 

35T  Seats  at  the  Box  Office. 


STANDARD  THEATRE. 


Amorv  Sullivan. 


.Lessee  and  Manager 


SATURDAY  MATINEE,  JANUARY  ts,  at  1  o'clock, 

EVENINGS  AT  8, 

AND  UNTIL  FURTHER  NOTICE, 

GRAND  PRODUCTION  OF 

THE  GREAT  LONDON  SENSATION, 

QUEEN'S    EVIDENCE! 

As  played  over  five  hundred  nights  at  the  Princess  and  Sur- 
rey Theatres,  London. 


PRODUCED  WITH   ENTIRELY  NEW  SCENERY, 
APPOINTMENTS,  AND 

A   VERY    POWERFUL    CAST. 


John  S.  Mellon,  J.  P.  McMurrav. 

JOHN  S.  MELLON  &  CO., 

House  and  Sign  Painters, 

No.  103  Stockton  Street. 
PAINTING    AND    PAPER-HANGING 

In  all  its  branches  neatly  and  promptly  done.     Walls  and 
ceilings  whitened. 


GEO.    W.    PRESCOTT.  IRVING   M.    SCOTT.  H.  T.  SCOTT. 

UNION    IRON  WORKS 

PRESCOTT,  SCOn  &  CO. 

(Oldest  and  most  extensive  Foundry  on  the  Pacific  Coast.) 

Cor.  First  and  mission  Sts., 

P.  O.  Box,  2128.  SAN   FRANCISCO. 


SAVAGE  &  SON, 

EMPIRE    FOUNDRY 

And  IHacbine  Works, 

137  to  141  FREMONT  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Saw-mill,  Edgers',  and  Mill  Machinery.  Dwelling  and 
Green-house  Heating  and  Plumbers'  Goods.  General  Min- 
ing Machinery.  Dodge's  Concentrators  and  Rock  Breakers. 
Architectural  Work  and  General  Jobbing .    Send  for  Circular. 


LIBERAL    OFFERS 
FOR  1881. 

Two  Years  for  the  Price  of  One  I 

THE    REPRINTS    OF 
The  British  Quarterly  (Evangelical) 

London  Quarterly  (Conservative.), 

Edinburgh  (Whig), 
Westminster  (Liberal) 

REVIEWS, 

AND — 

Blackwood's  Edinburgh  magazine, 

Present  the  best  foreign  periodicals  in  a  convenient  form  and 
without  abridgment  or  alteration. 

TERMS    OF    SUBSCRIPTION    (INCLUDING    POSTAGE.) 

Blackwood  or  any  one  Review $4.00  per  annum. 

Blackwood  and  any  one  Review 

Blackwood  and  two  Reviews 

Blackwood  and  three  Reviews 

Any  two  Reviews 

Any  three  Reviews 10. 

The  four  Reviews 12.00  "       " 

Blackwood  and  the  four  Reviews 15.00  "       " 

These  are  about  half  the  prices  charged  by  the  English 
Publishers. 

Circulars  giving  the  contents  of  the  periodicals  for  the 
year  1880,  and  many  other  particulars,  may  be  had  on  ap- 
plication. 

PREMIUMS. 

New  subscribers  may  have  the  numbers  for  1880  and  1881 
at  the  price  of  one  years  subscription  only. 

To  any  subscriber,  new  or  old,  we  will  furnish  the  peri- 
odicals for  1879  at  half  price. 

All  orders  to  be  sent  to  the  publication  office. 
To  secure  premiums  apply  promptly. 
THE    LEONARD    SCOTT    PUBLISHING    CO., 
41  Barclay  St.,  New  York. 


BUTTERICK'S 

PATTERNS-JAN.     STYLES. 

Send  Stamp  for  Catalogue.      AGENCY,  124  POST  ST., 
San  Francisco. 


A.    S.    HALLIDIE, 

Manufacturer  of  and  Dealer  in 

WIRE    AND    WIRE    ROPE. 

Wire  Rope,  Flat  and  Round,  of  Iron  or  Steel.    Copper  Light- 
ning Conductors.     Wire  Cord  of  all  kinds.     Patent 
Barbed   Fence   Wire.      Proprietor  of    the 
Patent  Endless  Ropeway. 
Xo.  G  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 

All  lines  Street  Cars  pass  the  door. 
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Boston  and  California 

DRESS  JREFORM 

ORTH     UNDERGARMENTS 

(Specialty).  Children's  Corset-Waists.  Cashmere 
and  Merino  Union  Suits,  Shoulder-Braces,  Hygienic  Corsets 
(specialty),  Hose  and  Skirt  Supports,  Emancipation  Waists 
and  Suits,  Bridal  and  Wedding  Outfits  to  order,  Dressmak- 
ing, and  Patterns  Cut. 

MRS.    MARY    H.    OBER, 

SOLE  AGENT, 

SUCCESSOR  TO  MISS  A.  W.  BAKER, 
430  Sutter  Street. 


MUSIC    CHART 


With    the    face 
of  the  clock. 


A  New  and  Practical  sys- 
tem to  become  at  once  fa- 
miliar with  all  the  keys  used 
in  music,  in  their  systematic 
order.  No  student  of  vocal 
or  instrumental  music  ought 
to  be  without  it.  Orders 
rilled  promptly.  Charts,  with 
explanation,  25  cts.  Small 
Charts,  10  cents.  Sold  by 
all   music  dealers,   and    by 

MISS  M.  KNAPP, 
Inventor,  912  Sutter  Street, 
San  Francisco. 


FAMILIES 

LEAVING   THE    CITY. 

TJURNITURE,    TRUNKS,  PIANOS,  PICT- 
-i  URES,  CARPETS  stored  and  taken  care  of.     Hav- 

ing no  rent  to  pay,  we  store  goods  low.     Advances  made. 
References,  dating  back  21  years,  given. 

H.  WINDEL  &  CO.,  310  Stockton  Street. 


Delos  Lake.  Hosmer  P.  McKoon. 

LAKE    &.    McKOON, 

Attorneys  and  Counsellors  at  Law, 

310  Pine  Street,  Rooms  IS,  13,  and  14, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


R  E  MOV A  L • 

D.  HICKS   &    CO., 

Bookbinders  and  Blank  Book  man- 
ufacturers, 

C'orner  Montgomery  and  Commercial  Sts. 


JOHX  TAYLOR  &  CO. 

118  and  120  Market  Street,  and  15  and  17  California  Street, 

ASSAYERS'    MATERIALS,   MINE 

JlJ.      and  Mill  Supplies,  also  Druggists'  Glassware. 


J.  M.  BUFFINGTON, 

MINING     SECRETARY 

309  California  Street,  between  Sansome  and  Battery, 
floor,  Over  ./F.tna  Insurance  Co.,  San  Francisco. 
Residence,  137  Silver  Street, 


III  \ TING  1  OX,  HOPKINS  &  CO., 

Importers  of  Hardware,  Iron,  Steel,  and  Coal. 

Junction  Bush  and  Market  Streets,  San  Francisco. 
5:2  to  58  K  Street,  Sacramento. 


TABER,  DARKER  &  CO. 

IMPORTERS    AND     WHOLESALE 

*■      GROCERS,  108  and  no  California  St.,  San  Francisco 


CALIFORNIA 

MILITARY    ACADEMY 

At   Oakland. 

AJEXT  TERM  WILL  BEGIN  MON- 

day,  January  3,  1881. 

REV.  DAVID   McCLURE,  PH.  D.,  Principal. 


S.  B.  B0SWELL&  CO 

STOCK   BROKERS, 

Removed  to  330  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco 


NATHANIEL  GRAY.  C.  S.  WRIGHT.  J.  A.  CAMPBELL. 

N.  GRAY  &    CO., 


U  N 


G41  Sacramento  Street. 


ZEITSKA  INSTITUTE 


933   Post   Street. 


AJEXT   TERM  COMMENCES  JAN- 

uary  5.     KINDERGARTEN  for  Children  from 
three  to  six  years. 

MADAME  B.  ZEITSKA,  Principal. 


payot,  tpham  &  co., 
Stationers,  Booksellers, 

Commercial  Printers, 

ana  Blank  Book  manufacturers, 

204  Sansome  Street, 

NEAR  PINE,  SAN    FRANCISCO. 


T\IVIDEND    NOTICE.— THE    CALL 

-L^  FORNIA  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY, 
Northwest  corner  Powell  and  Eddy  Streets.  The  Board  of 
Directors  have  declared  a  dividend  to  Depositors  at  the  rate 
of  five  and  two-fifths  (5  2-5)  per  cent,  per  annum  on  Term 
Deposits,  and  four  and  one-half  U%)  per  cent,  per  annum 
on  Ordinary  Deposits,  free  from  Federal  Tax,  for  the  half 
year  ending  December  31,  1880,  and  payable  on  and  after 
January  15,  r88i.  VERNON  CAMPBELL, 
Secretary. 


jyVIDEND    NOTICE.— OFFICE    OF 

the  Standard  Consolidated  Mining  Company,  San 
Francisco,  December  31,  18S0.— At  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  above-named  Company,  held  this  day, 
dividend  No.  24,  of  Seventy-five  Cents  (jsc.Jper  share  was 
declared,  payable  on  Wednesday,  January  12th,  1881,  at 
the  office  in  this  city,  or  at  the  Agency  of  the  Nevada  Bank 
of  San  Francisco  in  New  York. 

WM.  WILLIS,  Secretary. 
Office— Room   No.    29,   Nevada  Block,    No.  309  Mont- 
gomery Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


J-\IVIDEND    NOTICE.  —  THE  •  GER- 

man  Savings  and  Loan  Society.  For  the  half  year 
ending  this  date,  the  Board  of  Directors  of  THE  GER- 
MAN SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY  has  declared 
a  dividend  on  Term  Deposits  at  the  rate  of  five  and  two- 
fifths  (5  2-5)  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  on  Ordinary  Deposits 
at  the  rate  of  four  and  one-half  (4K)  Per  cent,  per  annum, 
free  from  Federal  Taxes,  and  payable  on  and  after  the  10th 
day  of  January,  1881.     By  order, 

GEORGE   LETTE,  Secretary. 
San  Francisco,  December  31,  1880. 


CTIERRA  NEVADA  SILVER  MINING 

V~^  Company.  Location  of  principal  place  of  business, 
San  Francisco,  California.  Location  of  works,  Storey 
County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  held  on  the  7th  day  of  January,  1881,  an  assess- 
ment (No.  67)  of  one  dollar  ($1)  per  share  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately,  in 
United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of  the 
Company,  Room  61,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  tenth  (10th)  day  of  February,  1881,  will  be  de- 
linquent, and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and  un- 
less payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Monday,  the 
Twenty-eighth  (28th)  day  of  February,  1881,  to  pay  the 
delinquent  assessment,  together  with  the  costs  of  advertis- 
ing and  expenses  of  sale.  By  order  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
E.  L.   PARKER,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  61,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


OANTA  CLARA  PETROLEUM  COM- 

*^~^  pany.  Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San 
Francisco,  California.  Location  of  works,  Santa  Clara  and 
Santa  Cruz  Counties,  California. 

Notice. — There  are  delinquent  upon  the  following  de- 
scribed stock  on  account  of  Assessment  (No.  3)  levied  on 
the  twenty-third  day  of  November,  1880^  the  several  amounts 
set  opposite  the  names  of  the  respective  shareholders,  as 
follows : 

Names.  No.  Cert.       No.  Shares-  Amount. 

L.  D.  Fisk,  Trustee 46  2,745  $Z4>7°5  00 

Charles Hadsell -..32  5  45  00 

And  in  accordance  with  law,  and  an  order  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  made  on  the  twenty-third  day  of  November,  iSSo, 
so  many  shares  of  each  parcel  of  such  stock  as  may  be  nec- 
essary, will  be  sold  at  public  auction,  at  the  "office  of  said 
Company,  No,  402  Montgomery  Street,  Room  11,  San 
Francisco,  California,  on  Friday,  the  fourth  day  of  February, 
1881,  to  pay  said  delinquent  assessment  thereon,  together 
with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of  sale. 

L.  D.  FISK,  Secretary. 

Office. —  Room  n,  No.  402  Montgomery  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco, California. 


c 


•ROWN   POINT    GOLD    AND    SIL- 


ver  Mining  Company. — Location  of  principal  place  of 
business,  San  Francisco,  California.  Location  of  works,  Gold 
Hill,  Storey  County,  State  of  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  December,  iSSo, 
an  assessment  (No.  44)  of  fifty  cents  per  share  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately,  in 
United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of 
the  Company,  Room  No.  3,  327  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco, 
California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  the  second  day  of  February,  1881,  will  be  de- 
linquent, and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and,  un- 
less payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Wednesday,  the 
twenty-third  day  of  February,  1S81,  to  pay  the  delinquent 
assessment,  together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses 
of  sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

JAMES   NEWLANDS,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  3,  327  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


POTOSI  MINING  COMPANY. 


Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.  Location  of  works,  Virginia  Mining  District, 
Storey  County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Direc- 
tors, held  on  the  10th  day  of  December,  1880,  an  assess- 
ment (No.  5)  of  fifty  cents  (50c)  per  share  was  levied  upon  the 
capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately,  in 
United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of 
the  Company,  Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Mont- 
gomery Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Anystock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  fourteenth  (14th)  day  of  January,  1881,  will  be  de- 
linquent, and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and  un- 
less payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Saturday, 
the  fifth  (5th)  day  of  February,  1881,  to  pay  the  delinquent 
assessment,  together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses 
of  sale.  W.   E.  DEAN,  Secretary. 

Office— Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


C.  BEACH, 

bookseller  and  stationer. 


SPECIAL  ATTENTION   PAID  TO   LADIES'  FINE 
STATIONERY  AND  VISITING  CARDS. 

1OT  MontKomery  Street,  opp.  Oceldciit:iI  II' 


THE        AR  GON  AUT, 


VANITY    FAIR. 


The  Follies  and  Fashions  of  the  World. 


"  Clara  Belle "  has  been  to  the  aristocratic  rink  in  the 
polo  grounds,  off  Fifth  Avenue,  and  discourses  of  her  skat- 
ing sisters  with  her  usual  freedom.  "  A  swell  party,"  she 
says,  "  had  hired  the  ice  for  the  afternoon,  and  were  thus 
enabled  to  skate  without  showing  their  heels  to  common 
people.  A  great  deal  of  solid  comfort  was  in  the  warm  club- 
house, where  the  girls  awarded  the  valued  privilege  of  put- 
ting on  their  skates,  and  that  sentimental  operation  was  per- 
formed with  some  newly  acquired  graces.  There  was  a  pro- 
saic attendant  at  hand  to  do  the  work,  but  he  was  only  called 
on  to  serve  the  older  and  plainer  women.  The  more  attract- 
ive girls  were  beset  by  volunteers,  and  one  impartial  maiden 
surrendered  a  foot  to  each  of  two  admirers.  She  manifestly 
enjoyed  the  experience  of  having  two  fellows  on  their  knees 
before  her  at  a  time,  and  bore  the  ordeal  with  unexampled 
patience,  though  they  were  wonderfully  slow,  and  kept  her 
feet  in  their  laps  at  least  ten  minutes.  Not  being  shoemakers, 
they  appeared  to  appreciate  the  boon,  and  to  be  each  deter- 
mined to  make  it  last  longer  than  the  other,  under  the  pre- 
tense of  having  trouble  with  the  straps.  Finally  her  big 
brother  came  along,  and  pulled  the  buckles  into  place  with 
brutal  celerity.  She  did  not  say  '  thank  you '  to  him,  and 
probably  didn't  feel  like  it." 

"  The  assemblage,"  she  continues,  "  was  comely  as  a  whole, 
and  had  a  few  good  exhibits  of  American  beauty.  They 
wore  short  street-costumes,  in  many  cases  quite  elab- 
orate. The  fashion  used  to  be  to  wear  plain  woolen  dresses, 
made  expressly  for  skating  ;  but  it  is  not  so  now.  The  rage 
for  costly  fabrics  is  too  great  to  be  relaxed  for  even  one  af- 
ternoon. Satins,  velvets,  and  plushes  were  commoner  than 
wool,  and  the  damage  done  toilets  by  falls  on  the  ice  was 
simply  immense.  An  awkward  girl,  with  a  weight  of  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  pounds,  sat  down  with  a  thud  on  not  less  than 
a  full  square  yard  of  embossed  velvet,  and  slid  over  a  rough 
spot,  utterly  ruining  not  less  than  forty  dollars  worth  of  sur- 
face. But  she  didn't  care.  I  only  saw  one  who  seemed  to  be 
at  all  mindful  of  consequences.  She  wore  a  skirt  of  velvet 
and  brocade  satin,  and  evidently  was  resolved  not  to  spoil  it. 
Whenever  she  slipped  up  she  managed  to  fall  cat  fashion- 
on  all  fours—and  to  straddle  about  until  an  upright  position 
was  regained  without  having  dragged  the  precious  cloth  on 
the  ice.  She  was  built  like  a  spider,  weighed  about  ninety 
pounds,  and  could  strike  light,  while  the  other  girl  went  down 
with  a  crushing,  spreading,  sprawling  force  that  was  terrific. 
The  only  distinctive  features  of  dress  for  the  occasion  were 
on  the  heads  and  legs.  Many  of  the  women  wore  turban- 
like caps  of  fur,  plush,  or  velvet ;  but  there  were  a  few  very 
coquettish  hoods,  of  the  pattern  usually  worn  by  little  chil- 
dren, but  made  of  handsome  dark  materials.  These  were 
at  once  warm  and  stylish.  The  hair  left  visible  was  a  frizzle 
or  bang  in  front,  and  a  careless  brush  hanging  down  behind. 
The  effect  was  killing,  particularly  if  the  girl  had  any  claims 
to  beauty  of  face.  A  close  hood  on  a  round,  rosy-cheeked 
creature,  with  a  bang  reaching  nearly  to  her  bright  eyes,  and 
a  tangle  of  hair  flying  behind  her,made  her  simply  bewitching. 


But  Clara  reveals  the  artifices  of  the  sex  with  most  re- 
freshing frankness.  Listen  :  "  One  whom  I  have  especially 
in  mind  was  as  artful  in  reality  as  she  was  innocent  in  as- 
pect. Her  arrangement  of  stockings  proved  it.  She  wore 
a  pair  of  leggings,  or  over-hose,  of  knitting  or  crochet  work, 
reaching  from  low  down  on  her  boots  to  a  little  above  the 
ankle.  They  were  red,  and  therefore  conspicuous  enough  to 
draw  considerable  attention  to  her  skating  gear.  But  that 
was  not  all.  Every  high  flop  of  her  short  skirts  revealed 
light  pink  silk  stockings.— just  a  tantalizing  amount  of  almost 
flesh-colored  surface  above  the  leggings,  at  the  point  where 
her  legs  began  to  swell.  The  contrivance  has  often  been  re- 
sorted to  in  the  ballet.  It  may  be  that  I  wrong  her  by  the 
suspicion  that  her  falls  were  not  always  accidental.  She  was 
a  most  excellent  skater,  and  it  did  seem  odd  that  she  should 
go  over  on  her  face,  with  her  heels  kicking  up  behind,  four 
times  in  one  hour.  Being  of  her  sex  I  was  no  doubt  en- 
vious. However,  I  did  not  discern  any  incredulity  on  the 
part  of  the  men,  who  invariably  rushed  to  her  assistance, 
and  I  really  believe  the  trickery  was  as  pleasing  to  them  as 
it  was  to  her."  On  the  whole,  it  is  perhaps  as  well  that  we 
have  no  skating  in  'Frisco. 

The  rage  in  diamond  jewelry  (writes  "Jennie  June")  is 
for  single  stones — solitaire  earrings,  bracelets  composed  of 
a  single  row  of  large  diamonds,  and  necklace  to  match. 
These  cost  a  fabulous  sum,  but  occasionally  a  woman  is 
decked  out  in  them.  At  a  recent  New  York  ball  one  lady 
wore  diamond  bracelets  and  necklace,  a  diamond  tiara,  dia- 
mond clasps  with  enormous  centre  stones,  diamond  ear- 
rings, and  a  diamond  truckle  holding  a  portion  of  her  white 
satin  drapery.  She  was  literally  a  blaze  of  diamonds  ;  but 
they  made  her  the  theme  of  much  disagreeable  comment. 


Those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  seeing  the  inimitable  cari- 
catures of  George  du  Maurier,  in  Punch,  will  be  interested 
in  an  entertainment  which  was  given  in  New  York  the  other 
evening.  It  consisted  of  tableaux  representing  "  Nincom- 
poopiana,"  or  the  vagaries  of  the  new  school  of  "aesthetes." 
The  first  was  "  The  Mutual  Admiration  Society."  The  curtain 
rising,  disclosed  an  innocent  colonel  (not  a  member)  seated 
in  the  drawing-room  of  Mrs.  Cimabue  Brown  (who  is).  He 
was  regarding  with  wonder  the  servile  admiration  lavished 
upon  a  remarkably  long-haired  individual.  But  Mrs.  Brown 
informed  him  that  the  hero  was  "  Postlethwait,  the  immortal 
poet."  The  second,  "  Thanks  where  thanks  are  due,"  pre- 
sented an  evening  party  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Ponsonby  de 
Tompkyns,  who  engineers  so  skillfully  as  to  avoid  thanking 
either  the  singer  or  duchess  she  has  invited,  but  is  thanked 
by  each  for  the  pleasure  of  meeting  the  other.  "The  Mu- 
tual Admirationists"  was  the  fragment  of  a  colloquy  over- 
heard by  Grigsby,  between  Maudle,  the  apostle  of  art,  and 
Postlethwait,  an  aesthetic  poet.  In  No.  4,  Georgius  Midas, 
a  wealthy  young  man,  bewailed  that  clever  people  were  be- 
in^  admitted  to  society,  and'  was  comforted  by  Mrs.  Tomp- 
£yii5  with  the  remark  that  the  girls  wouldn't  look  at  them, 


while  he  had  only  to  throw  his  handkerchief.  The  next 
tableau  was  the  familiar  "Are  you  intense?" — the  first  re- 
mark of  the  aesthetic  devotee  to  the  stupefied  young  man 
who  takes  her  down  to  dinner.  A  wonderful  tea-pot  was  the 
subject  of  the  following  between  an  aesthetic  bridegroom  and 
an  intense  bride  :  "  Algernon,  isn't  it  consummate  ? "  "  Yes, 
let  us  live  up  to  it."  Then  a  rakish  young  lord,  Plantagenet 
Cadbury,  was  shown,  singing  "  Oh,  ain't  I  the  cheese  ? "  in 
the  parlor  of  the  aesthetic  Brown,  who  only  permits  from 
others,  not  lords,  severely  classical  music.  A  husband  was 
shown,  with  feet  braced  and  teeth  clenched,  trying  to  pull  off 
his  wife's  jersey.  "A  poser"  was  the  colossal  foot  of  a 
young  woman  who  wished  from  the  shoemaker  something 
"  dainty  and  saucy."  The  last,  "  Affiliating  an  Esthete,"  was 
perhaps  the  best  of  the  evening.  The  explanation  was: 
"  Pilcox,  a  promising  young  pharmaceutical  chemist,  has 
modeled  from  memory  a  heroic  group,  in  which  Mrs.  Cima- 
bue Brown  is  represented  as  the  muse  of  the  century,  crown- 
ing Postlethwait  and  Maudle  as  the  twin  gods  of  its  poetry 
and  art."  It  is  somewhat  curious  that  this  should  have  taken 
place  in  New  York.  It  is  a  form  of  anglomania  hitherto 
unsuspected.     We  shall  have  professional  beauties  soon. 


Apropos  of  the  aethestic  cra-ze,  it  seems  that  the  disease 
has  broken  out  in  Germany.  ^Esthetic  receptions  have 
broken  out  in  Berlin.  The  first  was  held  last  week  by  a  band 
of  enthusiasts  living  near  the  Bontanical  Garden.  Ladies 
and  gentlemen,  described  as  "  coryphees  of  science  and  art," 
gathered  around  ladies  who  were  attired  after  ancient  Greek 
fashion.  Greece  was  the  theme  of  the  evening  ;  a  Berlin 
professor  discussed  Olympia,  a  foreign  diplomatic  gentleman 
the  Morea  and  Athens,  and  another  professor  the  Greek  cos- 
tume as  a  work  of  art. 

Is  not  the  bangle  mania  on  the  wane?  It  seems  not  in 
St.  Louis,  for  "Town  Talk"  thus  writes  in  the  Spectator: 
"To  cover  the  arms  with  bracelets  and  bangles  is  again  the 
rage,  six  bangles  on  one  arm  being  considered  none  too  many 
by  girls  who  follow  the  extreme  of  the  barbaric  style.  No 
offense  to  the  fashion  is  implied  by  the  term  'barbaric,'  for 
I  think  bangles  are  pretty.  But  if  girls  like  six  on  one  arm, 
why  don't  they  fulfill  the  law,  and  adopt  seven,  both  for  luck 
and  with  more  pertinence  to  the  use  bangles  were  introduced 
to  subserve  by  the  beauties  of  the  Eastern  harems,  who  in- 
stituted the  fashion  more  as  a  means  of  marking  the  calen- 
dar of  their  monotonous  days  than  for  the  purpose  of  orna- 
ment. With  the  closing  of  each  day  one  bangle  was  re- 
moved, until,  when  the  week  had  waned  to  its  close,  but  one 
remained.  Thackeray  knew  not  how  close  were  the  toes  of 
the  fashion  he  treads  upon  to-day,  in  the  immortal  'Virgin- 
ians,' when  he  says :  '  Suppose  our  ladies  took  to  wearing  of 
bangles  and  nose-rings.  I  dare  say  we  should  laugh  at  the 
ornaments,  and  not  dislike  them,  and  lovers  would  make  no 
difficulty  about  lifting  the  ring  to  be  able  to  approach  the 
rosy  lips  underneath.'  We  haven't  taken  to  the  nose-rings 
yet,  but  I  presume  they  will  meet  with  alacrity  as  well  as  hi- 
larity when  they  come  in  fashion's  van." 


SENSE    AND    SENTIMENT. 


For  some  time  past  New  York  women  have  been  receiving 
instruction  in  fencing,  and  they  like  it,  as  women  usually  like 
anything  and  everything  new.  American  women  need  exer- 
cise sorely,  and,  while  fencing  is  active,  excellent  exercise,  it 
is  not  violent,  and  is  admirably  adapted  to  women.  Flexi- 
bility of  limb,  which  the  other  sex  commonly  have  in  a  con- 
spicuous degree,  as  well  as  quickness  of  eye  and  delicacy  of 
touch,  are  always  important  in  sword  play,  and  are,  conse- 
quently, inducements  to  women  to  learn  it. 

In  the  Paris  Figaro  of  November  28,  there  is  an  adver- 
tisement giving  the  choice  of  a  number  of  candidates  for 
matrimony.  There  appear  among  them  :  "  Three  'orphans,' 
19  to  30  years;  fortunes,  500,000  to  1,800,000  francs.  Five 
'girls,'  18  to  35;  fortunes,  100,000  to  1,200,000  francs.  Four 
4  widows,'  25  to  40;  fortunes,  100,000  to  1,500,000  francs. 
Apply  to  M.  Andre1,  No.  42  Rue  de  Bac.  Oldest  house  in 
France."  Here  is  another  sample:  "  Marriages  in  high  life. 
Two  orphan  girls,  very  respectable,  and  foreigners,  desire  to 
marry  in  France.  The  first  has  a  property  of  18,000,000 
francs,  of  which  amount  12,000,000  are  wholly  at  her 
disposal.  The  second  has  a  property  of  6,000,000  francs 
which  is  wholly  at  her  disposal.  Address  M.  Y.  Z.,  343 
poste  restante,  Brussels."  And  yet  another:  "Marriages. 
Successful  marriages  assured  by  the  Journal  '  L' Alliance  de 
Families,'  3  Rue  Milton.  Specimen  numbers  sent  on  receipt 
of  one  franc  in  postage  stamps." 


The  officers  of  the  ocean  steamers,  it  is  said,  can,  from 
their  post  of  observation  on  ''  the  bridge,"  tell  more  of  what 
is  going  on  among  the  passengers — flirtations  and  elope- 
ments— and  better  judge  of  their  character  and  character- 
istics, whether  they  are  fugitives  from  justice,  commercial 
travelers,  clergymen,  or  grass  widows,  than  the  passengers 
learn  below.  One  of  these  observing  captains  declares  that 
he  knows  whether  a  young  woman  has  left  her  lover  at  one 
port,  or  expects  to  meet  him  at  the  other.  The  explanation, 
like  the  explanation  of  many  other  amazing  things,  is  simple 
enough.  If  her  lover  is  behind  her,  she  cares  nothing  for 
wind,  rain  or  fog,  but  gets  tanned,  freckled,  and  roughened 
in  a  highly  healthful  and  independent  fashion.  But,  if  her 
lover  is  waiting  for  her,  she  takes  infinite  trouble  with  veils 
and  other  complexion  preservatives. 


The  principal  novelty  in  gentlemen's  overcoats  in  London 
is  a  revival  of  an  old  shape.  The  coat  is  cut  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  the  form  of  a  coachman's  great  coat,  only  shorter 
in  the  waist,  and  without  a  centre  seam  in  the  back.  The 
under  back-skirt  is  made  to  reach  from  the  right  over  to  the 
left- pleat,  and  the  left  back  reaching  over  to  the  right  pleat, 
and  left  open  at  the  right  side,  in  place  of  the  centre,  with 
usual  back-tacking.  The  skirts  are  long  and  scanty;  flaps 
are  placed  in  the  waist  seam,  with  pockets  under.  The  lap- 
els, in  which  there  are  five  or  six  holes,  are  cut  separate; 
one  or  two  holes  are  in  the  turn-over,  and  the  rest  to  button. 
The  same  character  of  garment  is  also  made  single-breasted. 
This  style  of  over-garment  is  made  from  all  kinds  of  char- 
acters of  materials,  ranging  from  drab  kersey  to  shepherd's 
plaid.  These  form  the  exception,  the  plainer  make  of  goods 
being  the  rule. 


Sterne:  Men  tire  themselves  in  pursuit  of  rest. 
Massillon  :  Jealousy  is  a  secret  avowal  of  our  inferiority. 

Pythagoras  :  No  man  is  free  who  does  not  command  him- 
self. 

Anon  :  None  laugh  better,  and  oftener,  than  women  with 
fine  teeth. 

Balzac  :  The  man  who  can  govern  a  woman  can  govern  a 
nation. 

Cicero:  When  I  am  alone,  then  am  I  least  alone. 

Vauvenargues  :  Great  men  undertake  great  things  because 
they  are  great,  and  fools  because  they  think  them  easy. 

Saint  Augustine:  Trust  not  the  world,  for  it  never  payeth 
what  it  promiseth. 

La  Rochefoucald  :  We  confess  small  faults  in  order  to  in- 
sinuate that  we  have  no  great  ones. 

Sir  Philip  Sidney:  They  are  never  alone  that  are  accom- 
panied by  noble  thoughts. 

Bougeart  :  A  happy  jest  often  gives  birth  to  another  ;  but 
the  child  is  seldom  worth  the  mother. 

Rowe :  The  wis£  and  active  conquer  difficulties  by  daring 
to  attempt  them. 

J.  J.  Rousseau  :  A  woman  who  pretends  to  laugh  at  love 
is  like  a  child  who  sings  at  night  when  he  is  afraid. 

Anon :  The  generality  of  men  expend  the  early  part  of 
their  lives  in  contributing  to  render  the  latter  part  miserable. 

Balzac  :  It  is  easier  to  be  a  lover  than  a  husband,  for  the 
some  reason  that  it  is  more  difficult  to  be  witty  every  day 
than  now  and  then. 

William  Penn :  A  man  should  make  it  a  part  of  his  reli- 
gion to  see  that  his  country  is  well  governed. 

A.  Karr  :  Every  man  has  three  characters  :  that  which  he 
exhibits,  that  which  he  has,  and  that  which  he  thinks  he 
has. 

Bovee:  One  who  is  content  with  what  he  has  done  will 
never  become  famous  for  what  he  will  do.  He  has  lain  down 
to  die. 

Anon  :  Who  takes  an  eel  by  the  tail,  or  a  woman  at  her 
word,  soon  finds  he  holds  nothing. 

Georg  Ebers:  Apparent  evil  is  but  an  antechamber  to 
higher  bliss,  as  every  sunset  is  but  veiled  by  night,  and  will 
soon  show  itself  again  as  the  red  dawn  of  a  new  day. 

A.  Dupuy :  Women  are  right  to  crave  beauty  at  any  price, 
since  beauty  is  the  only  merit  which  men  do  not  contest  with 
them. 

Balzac  :  The  mistakes  of  woman  result  almost  always 
from  her  faith  in  the  good  and  her  confidence  in  the  truth. 

Thomas  Fuller :  The  greatest  man  living  may  stand  in 
need  of  the  meanest,  as  much  as  the  meanest  does  of  him. 

Rochebrune:  Women  dress  less  to  be  clothed  than  to  be 
adorned.  When  alone  before  their  mirrors,  they  think  more 
of  men  than  of  themselves. 

Seume :  The  greater  part  of  men  have  no  opinion,  still 
fewer  an  opinion  of  their  own,  well  reflected  and  founded 
upon  reason. 

La  Rochefoucald  :  He  who  thinks  he  can  do  without  the 
world  deceives  himself;  but  he  who  thinks  that  the  world 
can  not  do  without  him  is  still  more  in  error. 

Shakspeare:  Who  can  speak  broader  than  he  who  has  no 
house  to  put  his  head  in  ?  Such  may  rail  against  great 
buildings. 

La  Bruyere  :  A  beautiful  woman  with  the  qualities  of  a 
noble  man  is  the  most  perfect  thing  in  nature. 

Balzac:  The  winters  frost  must  rend  the  burr  of  the  nut 
before  the  fruit  is  seen.  So  adversity  tempers  the  human 
heart  to  discover  its  real  worth. 

A.  Karr  :  If  men  knew  all  that  women  think,  they  would 
be  twenty  times  more  audacious.  If  women  knew  what  men 
think,  they  would  be  twenty  times  more  coquettish. 

Dryden :  The  end  of  satire  is  the  amendment  of  vice  by 
corruption;  and  he  who  writes  honestly  is  no  more  an  of- 
fender than  the  physician  is  to  the  patient  when  he  prescribes 
harsh  remedies. 

George  Eliot:  There  are  but  two  sorts  of  government  : 
one  where  men  show  their  teeth  at  each  other,  and  one  where 
men  show  their  tongues  and  lick  the  feet  of  the  strongest. 

Emerson  :  You  say  of  some  new  person,  that  person  will 
go  far,  for  you  see  in  his  manners  that  the  recognition  of 
him  by  others  is  not  necessary  to  him.  And  what  a  bitter- 
sweet sensation,  when  we  have  gone  to  pour  out  our  ac- 
knowledgment of  a  man's  nobleness,  and  found  him  quite  in- 
different to  our  good  opinion. 

Addison :  A  cheerful  temper,  joined  with  innocence,  will 
make  beauty  attractive,  knowledge  delightful,  and  wit  good- 
natured.  It  will  lighten  sickness,  poverty  and  affliction,  con- 
vert ignorance  into  an  amiable  simplicity,  and  render  deform- 
ity itself  agreeable. 

George  Eliot  :  We  perhaps  never  detect  how  much  of  our 
social  demeanor  is  made  up  of  artificial  airs  until  we  see  a 
person  who  is  at  once  beautiful  and  simple  ;  without  the 
beauty,  we  are  apt  to  call  simplicity  awkwardness. 

Bulwer  :  We  live  in  age  of  over-mental  culture.  We  neg- 
lect too  much  simple,  healthful,  outer  life,  in  which  there  is 
so  much  positive  joy.  In  turning  to  the  world  within  us  we 
grow  blind  to  the  beautiful  world  without  ;  in  studying  our- 
selves as  men  we  almost  forget  to  look  up  to  heaven  and 
warm  to  the  smile  of  God.  We  are  frequently  told  that  we 
must  become  as  children  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heav- 
en ;  methinks  we  should  also  become  as  children  to  know 
what  delight  there  is  in  our  heritage  of  earth. 

San  Francisco,  January,  1S81.  L.  H. 


THE        ARGON  A-UT 


C«      JT.      Hi      R. 

Overland  Ticket  Office,  Oakiaiui  Ferry,  foot  of  Market  St. 

■COMMENCING    WEDNESDAY, 

^■"'     December  15,  1880,  and  until  further  notice, 
TRAINS  AND  BOATS  will  leave  SAN  FRANCISCO: 

7     0  Q  A.  Af.j  Daily ;  Local  Passe?iger  Trai?i 
***s  via   Oakland   and   Benicia   to    "Sacramento." 

Connect?  at  Vallejo  Junction  for  Napa  (Stages  for  Sonoma), 
St.  Helena  (White  Sulphur  Springs),  and  Calistoga  (Stages 
for  the  Geysers).  Connects  also  at  Port  Costa  for  Martinez, 
Amioeh.  and  "  Byron." 

Sunday  Excursion  Tickets,  at  Reduced  Rates,  to 
Sam  Pablo,  Vallejo,  Benicia,  a.nd  Martinez, 

S  OO  A.M.,  Daily,  Local  Passenger  Train 

'  via  Oakland,  Niles,  Livermore,  and  Stockton, 

arriving  at  Sacramento  at  1.50  p.  m.,  and  connecting  with 
Atlantic  Express.  Connects  at  Niles  with  train  arriving  at 
San  Jose  at  11.00  A.  m.,  and  at  Gait  with  train  for  lone. 

O    30  ^'  ^"'  -Daily,  Atlantic  Express  via 

7  '%D  Oakland  and  Benicia  for  Sacramento,  Colfax, 

Reno  (Virginia  City),  Battle  Mountain  (Austin),  Palisade 
(Eureka),  Ogden,  Omaha,  and  East.  Connects  at  Davis  for 
Woodland,  and  at  Woodland,  Sundays  excepted,  for  Will- 
iams and  Willows.  Connects  at  Sacramento  with  the 
Oregon  Express  for  Marysville,  Chico,  Red  Bluff,  and  Red- 
ding (Stages  for  Portland,  Oregon). 

J O  QQ  A.    M.,   Daily,  Local  Passenger 

'  Train  via  Oakland  to  Haywards  and  Niles. 

O  qq  P.M.,  Daily,  Local  Passenger  Train 

»J/  *  via  Oakland  and  Niles,  arriving  at  San  Jose  at 

5.20  p.  M. 

9  qq  P.M.,  Daily,  Local  Passenger  Train 

*J  *  via  Oakland  for  Martinez  and  Antioch. 

a   qq  P.  M.,  Daily,  Arizona  Express  via 

*f-'l-/K~/  Oakland  and  Martinez  for  Lathrop  (Stockton 
and  Gait),  Merced,  Madera  (Vosemite  and  Big  Trees),  Vi- 
salia,  Sumner,  Mojave,  Newhall  (San  Buenaventura  and 
Santa  Barbara),  Los  Angeles,  "Santa  Monica,"  Wilming- 
ton, Santa.  Ana  (San  Diego),  Colton,  and  Yuma  (Colorado 
River  Steamers),  connecting  direct  with  daily  trains  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad  of  Arizona  for  Maricopa  (stages 
for  Phcenix  and  Prescott),  Casa  Grande  (stages  for  Florence), 
Tucson,  Benson  (stages  for  Tombstone),  Lordsburg  (stages 
for  Silver  City),  and  Deming,  1,208  miles  from  San  Fran- 
cisco (stages  for  New  Mexico).  Sleeping  cars  between 
Oakland,  Los  Angeles,  Yuma,  and  Benson. 

Connects,  Sundays  excepted,  at  Vallejo  Junction  for  Napa, 
St.  Helena,  and  Calistojra. 

a  qq  P.  M.,  Sundays   Excepted,    Sacra- 

T  memo  Steamer  (from    Market    Street  Wharf) 

for  Benicia  and  Landings  on  the  Sacramento  River. 

a    OQ  P.   M.,    Sundays    Excepted,   Local 

j'%D  Passenger  Train,  via  Oakland  and  Benicia,  for 

"Sacramento."  Connects  at  Davis  with  Local  Train  for 
Woodland  and  Knight's  Landing,  and  at  Sacramento  with 
the  "Virginia  Express"  for  Reno,  Carson,  and  Virginia. 
Sleeping  cars  Oakland  to  Carson. 

A    oq  P.  M.,  Daily,  Local  Passe?iger  Train 

jT  *«_?  via  Oakland  for  Haywards,  Niles,  and  Livermore. 

Public  conveyance  for  Mills  Seminary  connects  at  Sem- 
inary Park  Station  with  all  trains,  Sundays  Excepted. 

5qq  P.  M.,  Daily,  Through  Third  Class 
*  Train  via  Oakland,  Martinez,  and  Lathrop  for 

Los  Angeles  and  points  in  Arizona. 

5qq  P.  M.,  Daily,  Overland  Emigrant 
•  Train  via  Oakland,  Benicia,  and  Sacramento 

for  Ogden,  Omaha,  and  East. 

Connections  for  "  Vallejo"  made  at  Vallejo  Junction  from 
trains  leaving  San  Francisco  7.30  A.  M.,  9.30  a.  m.,  3.00  v. 
w.,  4.00  P.  M-,  and  4.30  p.  M. 

FERRIES    AND    LOCAL   TRAINS. 

FROM   SAN   FRANCISCO.  DAILY. 


To 
Oakland. 


B  6.10 
7.00 
7.30 
8.00 
8.30 
9.00 
9-3° 
10.00 
10.30 
11.00 


1.30 
2.00 
3.00 
3-3° 
4.00 
4-3o 
5.00 
5-3° 
6.00 
6.30 
7.00 
8.10 
9.20 
10.40 
111.45 


P.  M. 
I.30 
2.00 
3.00 
4.OO 
5-CO 
6.00 

8*7.00 
*8.io 
*9 

*io-40 


.  M. 


u6 
B7.30 

B  8.30 
B9.30 


P.  M. 

B  3.30 
B4-30 
B  5.30 
B  6.30 


6.IO 
7-30 


II.30 
P.  M. 

12.30 
I.30 
3-30 
4.30 
5-30 
6.30 
7.00 
8.IO 
9.20 


8.00 
10.00 


P.  M. 

3-QQ 


A.  M.      A.  M. 


TO   SAN    FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 


7-i5 

P.   M. 
1-36 


A.  M. 

B  5.10 
B  5-50 
6.40 
7-44 
8-44 
9-44 
10.44 
11.44 


12.44 
1.44 
2-44 

3-44 
4-44 
5-44 
6-44 
7.50 
9.00 


87-30 

B  8.30 
B9.30 

BIO.  30 


3-3° 

B4.30 
B5.30 


A.  M. 
B*5-00 
1*5.40 

*6.25 
7.00 

8.00 

9.00 
10.00 


1. 00 

3-00 

4.00 


B*7 . 20 

'8.40 

>9-55 


From 

Oakland 

(Broadway). 


A.  M. 

B  5.20 
B  6.00 
6.50 
7.24 
7-54 
8.24 
8-54 
9.24 
9-54 
10.24 
10.54 
11.24 
"-54 


P.   M. 

12.24 
12.54 
I.24 

i-54 
2-54 
3-24 
3-54 
4-24 
4-54 
5-24 
5-54 
6.24 
6-54 
8.00 
9.10 
10.30 


b — Sundays  Excepted. 

*  Alameda  passengers  change  cars  at  Oakland. 

THE  CREEK  ROUTE. 

Time  from  San  Francisco — Daily — 9.15  and  11.15  A.  M. 

1-15 — 3-i5  and  5.15  p.  m.    Daily  Except  Sundays— 7.15 

A.   M. 

From  Oakland— Daily— 8.15 and  10.15  A.  M.  12.15 — 2.15 
and  4.15  p.  m.  Daily  Except  Sundays — 6.15  A.  H. 
The  Oakland  (Long)  Wharf  will  hereafter  be  open  to  pas- 
sage of  teams,  etc.;  also,  of  live  stock  (only  when  properly 
haltered  and  led).  The  Creek  Route  rates  will  be  applica- 
ble to  Une, 

"Official  Schedule  Time"  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co., 
Jewelers,  101  and  103  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F. 
A.  N.  TOWNE,  T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

General  Sup't,  Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Ag't 


outhernPacifi 


BROAD    GAUGE. 

WINTER  ARRANGEMENT. 
Commencing  Wednesday,  Nov.  3,  1880,  and  until  fur- 
ther NOTICE. 

Passenger  trains  will  leave  San  Francisco,  from  Passenger 
Depot  on  Townsend  Street,  between  Third  and  Fourth 
Streets,  as  follows : 

Q  --.  A.  M.  DAILY  for  San  Jose  and  Way  Stations. 
°'JU  Returning,  arrives  S.  F.  3.37  P.  M. 

tELStages  for  Pescadero  (via  San  Mateo  and  Redwood) 
connect  with  this  train  only. 

r*n  .*■/-»  A-  M-  DAILY  (Monterey  and  Soledad  Through 
IU.4.U  Tram)  for  San  josej  Gilroy  (Holh'ster  and  Tres 
Pinos),  Pajaro,  Castroville,  Monterey,  Salinas,  Soledad,  and 
Way  Stations.     Returning,  arrives  S.  F.  6.02  P.  M. 

j££TAt  Pajaro,  the  Santa  Cruz  R.  R.  connects  with  this 
train  for  Aptos,  Soquel,  and  Santa  Cruz.  £sT  Stage  con- 
nections made  with  this  train.  (Pescadero  stages  via.  San 
Mateo  and  Redwood  excepted.) 

D  OH  ***  ***  DAILY,  Sundays  excepted,  "Monterey 
J'O  Through  Express,"  for  San  Jose,  Gilroy,  Pajaro, 
Monterey,  and  principal  Way  Stations.  Returning,  arrives 
S.  F.  10.02  A.  M. 

^  2  r  P-  M.  DAILY,  for  San  Jose   and   Way   Stations. 
y-*     J   Returning,  arrives  S.  F.  9.10  A.  M. 
k   on  P.    M.    DAILY   for   Menlo   Park   and  Way   Sta- 
U-jV  tions.     Returning,  arrives  S.  F.  6.40  A.  M. 


SPECIAL   RATES  TO  MONTEREY, 
Aptos,  Soquel,  and  Santa  Cruz. 
SINGLE  TRIP  TICKETS,  to  any  of  above  points. S3  50 
EXCURSION    TICKETS    (ROUND    TRIP),     to 
any  of  above  points,  sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sunday 
mornings,  good  for  return  until  following  Monday 

inclusive $5  00 

Also,  EXCURSION  TICKETS  to  San  Jose  and  inter- 
mediate points,  sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sunday  mornings, 
good  for  return  until  following  Monday  inclusive. 

Ticket   Offices — Passenger  Depot,   Townsend   Street, 
and  No.  2  New  Montgomery  Street,  Palace  Hotel. 
A.  C.  BASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.  Asst.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


SOUTHERN  DIVISIONS. 
S3"  Passengers  for  Los  Angeles  and  intermediate  points, 
as  also  Yuma  and  all  points  east  of  the  Colorado  River,  will 
take  the  cars  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  via  OAK- 
LAND, leaving  SAN  FRANCISCO  via  Ferry  Landing, 
Market  Street,  at  4.00  p.  M.  daily. 


s 


OUTH  PACIFIC  COAST  R.  R. 

New  Route — Narrow  Gauge. 


WINTER        ARRANGEMENT 


Commencing  SUNDAY,  NOVEMBER  7,  1880,  Boats 
and  Trains  will  leave  San  Francisco  from  Ferry  Landing, 
loot  of  Market  Street,  as  follows: 

O  j  £  A.  M.  DAILY,  for  Alameda,  West  San  Leandro, 
*-'■■*_)  West  San  Lorenzo,  Russet's,  Mt.  Eden,  Alvarado, 
Hall's,  Newark,  Mowry's,  Alviso,  Agnew's,  Santa  Clara, 
San  Jose,  Lovelady's,  Los  Gatos,  Alma,  Wright's,  Glen- 
wood,  Dougherty's  Mill,  Felton,  Big  Tree  Grove,  Summit, 
and  Santa  Cruz.  Returning,  arrives  in  S.  F.  at  5:35  P.  M. 
.  ->/•)  p-  M-  DAILY,  for  Alameda,  Newark,  San  Jose, 
y"J^  Los  Gatos,  and  all  intermediate  points.  Arrive  in 
S.  F.  at  9.45  A.  M. 

ON  SUNDAYS  ONLY,  an  additional  train  will  leave 
San  Francisco  at 

5^. p.  A.  M.,  for  Santa  Cruz  and  all  intermediate  points, 
•^*"  to  accommodate  hunters. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS 
Sold  on  Saturdays,  good  until  Monday  following,  inclusive, 
to  San  Jose  and  return,  S2-50;  Santa  Cruz  and  return,  $5. 

FERRIES  AND  LOCAL  TRAINS,  DAILY. 
From  San  Francisco — *6-35,  7.30,  8.15,  9.30,  10.30, 
n.30  a.  M.  12-30,  1.30,  12.30,  3.30,  4.30,  5.30,6.30, 
7.30,  8.30,  and  11.30  P.  m. 
From  High  Street,  Alameda — "5.45,  '6.45,  7.37,  8.48, 
9.40,  10.38,  11.35  a.  m.  12.35,  ti-35»  2.35,  3.35,  4.38, 
5.35,  6.35,  9.30,  and  10.00  p.  m. 

t  Sundays  only. 
*  Daily,  Sundays  excepted. 
Up-town  ticket  offices,  208  Montgomery  Street.     Baggage 
checked  at  hotels  and  residences. 

Oakland  ticket  office,  northeast  comer  Thirteenth  and 
Broadway. 

F.  W.  BOWEN,  G.  H.  WAGGONER, 

Superintendent.  Gen.  Pass.  Agent. 


PAPER    WAREHOUSE. 


BOXESTELL.  ALLEN   &    CO. 

Importers  and  Dealers  in 

Book,  News,  Manila,  Hardware 
and  Straw  Wrapping  Papers, 

PAPER  BAGS,  TWINES,  ETC. 
413  and  415  Sansome  St.,  corner  Commercial. 


WILLIAMS,     DDIOND    &    CO. 

SHIPPING   AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

Union  Building,  Junction  Market  and  Pine  Streets,   San 
Francisco. 

A  CENTS  FOR  PACIFIC  MAIL  S.  S. 

Co.  ;  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co.  ;  The  Cunard 
Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co. ;  The  Hawaiian  Line ;  The  China 
Traders'  Insurance  Co.,  Limited;  The  Marine  Insurance 
Co.  of  London ;  The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works ;  The 
Glasgow  Iron  Co.  ;  Nich.  Ashton  &  Son's  Salt. 


California  Sugar  Refinery. 


office, 

WORKS, 


-      -       -      815  Front  St. 
Eighth  and  Brannan    ts. 


C.  SPRECKELS,  President, 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS,  Vice-President, 

A.   B.  SPRECKELS,  Secretary. 


FRANK  KEJOTEDY, 

ATTORNEY  AT   LAW,    604    MER- 

chant  Street,  Room  16.    Probate,  divorce,  insolvency, 
and  all  cases  attended  to.     Rents,  etc.,  collected. 


$5 


to  $20  per  day  at  home.    Samples  worth  $5  free.    Ad- 
dress STINSON  &  CO.,  Portland,  Maine. 


QCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY 

—  FOR  — 

JAPAN    AND    CHINA, 

Leave  Wharf,  Cor.  First  and  Brannan  Streets,  at  2  p.  m.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 

GAELIC,       OCEANIC,       BELGIC. 

Will  sail  from  San  Francisco, 
Saturday,  Jan.  22.    Tuesday,  Feb.  8.         Tuesday.  Mar.  15. 
Saturday,  April  16.  Tuesday,  May  3 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.'s  General  Offices,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  202 
Market  Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD,  President. 


pACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway  Wharf 
for  PORTLAND  (Oregon),  every  five  days,  direct,  and  for 
LOS  ANGELES,  SANTA  EARBARA,  SANTA  CRUZ, 
SAN  DIEGO,  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO,  and  other  Northern 
and  Southern  Coast  Ports,  leaving  San  Francisco  about 
every  third  day. 

For  day  and  hour  of  sailing,  see  the  Company's  advertise- 
ment in  the  San  Francisco  daily  papers. 

Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  St.,  near  Pine. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  Agents. 

No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


C.    P.  SHEFFIELD. 


N.  W.  SPAL'LDING. 


J.    PATTERSON. 


17  and  ig  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco. 


ALASKA 

COMMERCIAL  CO. 


No.  310  Sansome  Street 


WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS. 


INSURANCE. 


C  J.  HUTCHINSON.  H.  R.  MANN. 

HUTCHINSON    &.    MANN, 
Insurance  Agency, 

322  and  324  California  St.,  and  502  and  304  Sansome  St., 
San  Francisco,  N.  E.  cor.  California  and  Sansome  Sts. 
Captain  A.  M.  Burns,  Marine  Surveyor. 
W.  L.  Chalmers,  Z.  P.  Clark,  J.  C.  Staples, 

Special  Agents  and  Adjusters. 

Imperial  Fire  Insurance  Company 

Of  London,  Instituted  1803. 

London  Assurance  Corporation 

Of  London,  Established  1720. 

Northern  Assurance  Company 

Of  London  and  Aberdeen,  Established  1836. 

Queen  Insurance  Company 

Of  Liverpool,  Established  1857. 

Aggregate  Capital,     -     $37,092,750 
Aggregate  Assets,    -     -    41,896,933 

A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued 
on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

W.  Lane  Booker,     Kobt.  Dickson, 

Agent  and  Attorney.  Manager. 

PACIFIC  BRANCH  OFFICE, 

S.  £.  Corner  California  and  Mont- 
gomery Streets, 

(Safe  Deposit  Building.)  San  Francisco. 

COMMERCIAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CALA, 
FIRE   AND    MARINE. 

Principal  office,  405  California  Street,  San  Francisco 

JOHN  H.  WISE,  President 
CHAS.  A.  LATON,  Secretary. 

TTOME  MUTUAL 
tt  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

406  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Capital. .  .(Paid  up  in  Gold). .  .$300,000  00 
Assets,  Jan.  1,  1880 jgi,io6  34 

PRESIDENT J.  F.  HOUGHTON. 

VICE-PRESIDENT L.  L.  BAKER. 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R.    STORY 


T 


HE  NEVADA   BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Capital  paid  up $3,000,000 

Reserve,  U.  S.  Bonds 4,000,000 

Agency  at  New  York 62  Wall  Street. 

Agency  at  Virginia,  Nevada. 


Buys  and  sells  Exchange  and  Telegraphic  Transfers. 

Issues  Commercial  and  Travelers'  Credits. 

This  Bank  has  special  facilities  for  dealing  in  bullion. 


J^HE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


Capital Sj,ooo,ooo 

William  Alvord President. 

Thomas  Brown Cashier. 

Byron  Murray,  Jr Assistant  Cashier. 

AGENTS  — New  York,  Agency  of  the  Bank  of  Califor- 
nia ;  Boston,  Tremortt  National  Bank ;  Chicago,  Union 
National  Bank;  St.  Louis,  Boatmen's  Savings  Bank;  New 
Zealand,  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand ;  London,  China,  japan, 
India,  and  Australia,  the  Oriental  Bank  Corporation. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre 
spondents  in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Berlin,  Bremen, 
Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Matn,  Antwerp,  Amsterdam,  St. 
Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Christiana,  Locarno, 
Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shanghae,  Yo- 
kohama. 


Newton  Booth,  C.  T.  Wheeler,  Sacaramento. 

J.  T.  Glover,  W.  W.  Dodge,  San  Francisco. 

W.    W.    DODGE   &   €0. 

WHOLESALE    GROCERS, 

Northwest  corner  Clay  and  Front  Streets,  San  Francisco. 


H.  L.  DODGE L.H.  SWEENEY 


.J.  E.  RL'GGLES. 


DODGE,  SWEEXEY  &  CO. 

IMPORTERS, 

Wholesale  Provision  Dealers, 

AND 

COMMISSION     MERCHANTS, 

Nos.  114  and  116  Market,  and  n  and  13  California  Sts. 


C.   ADOLPHE   LOW  &   CO. 

Commission  Merchants, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


f)FFICE  IN  NEW  YORK,  42  CEDAR 

^     Street. 
S3T  Liberal  advances  made  on  consignments. 


MILLER  &  RICHARD'S 

EXTRA-HARD  METAL 

SCOTCH  TYPE 

Is   used   upon   the  Argonaut  exclusively. 


Address  No.  529  COMMERCIAL  STREET, 
And  205  Leidesdorff  Street,  San  Francisco. 


The  Type  used  upon  this  paper  has  had  over  THREE 
MILLION  IMPRESSIONS  taken  from  it. 


Hunyadi Jano 

MINERAL' WATER. 

THE  BEST  AND   CHEAPEST 
NATURAL   APERIENT. 

Superior  to  All  Other  Laxatives 


Regulates  and  improves  the  action  of  the 
Liver  and  Kidneys. 

Recommended  by  the  medical  profession 
throughout  the  world. 

A  wineglassful  a  dose.  Taken  in  the 
morning  before  breakfast. 

Of  all  druggists  and  mineral  water  dealers. 

To  assure  the  genuine  Water,  require  bottles  with  a  BLl'E 
label,  and  bearing  the  name  of  The  Apoilinaris  Co.,  Lim- 
ited, London. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

RUHL  BROTHERS 


522  Montgomery  Street, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


THE       ARGONAUT 


RUBBER  GOODS 


GREAT   REDUCTION   IN    PRICES 


H' 


'A  VING  A  LARGE  STOCK  WHICH 


MUST  BE  SOLD  this  season,  we  are  offering  it 
at  prices  which  virtually  give  us  a  monopoly  of  the  Rubber 
Clothing  business  on  this  coast. 

Call  and  examine  before  purchasing  elsewhere. 


LUSTRE    CLOTHING    ON    SHEETING. 

Sack  Coats,  Officers'  Coats,  Boys'  Sacks,  Pants 
and  Overalls.  Leggins,  Caps  with  Capes,  Sou'  West- 
ers. 

LUSTRE    CLOTHING    ON    DRILL. 

Sack  Coats,  Oncers'  Coats,  Reefing  Jackets,  Pants 
and  Overalls,  Leggins. 

DULL    FINISH    CLOTHING--"  C." 

Sack  Coats  on  Sheeting,  Sack  Coats  on  Drill,  Offi- 
cers' Coats  on  Sheeting,  Officers'  Coats  on  Drill,  Offi- 
cers' Coats  on  Selisia,  Talmas  on  Selisia,  Boys'  Sack 
Coats,  Boys'  Officers'  Coats,  Overalls  and  Pants  on 
Sheeting,  Overalls  and  Pants  on  Drill,  Leggins — 
Sheeting,  Leggins  —  Drill,  Firemen's  Coats  with 
Snaps  and  Rings — double  coated. 

DULL    FINISH    CLOTHING--"  B." 

Sack  Coats,  Sack  Coats  on  Drill,  Officers'  Coats, 
Officers'  Coats  on  Drill,  Officers'  Coats  on  Drill — 
double-coated  ;  Ponchos — 60x70,  Overalls  and  Pants 
— Sheeting,  Overalls  and  Pants— Drill. 

EXTRA    FINE    CLOTHING. 

Reversible  Coats  on  Cambric,  Reversible  Coats  on 
Serge,  Reversible  Coats  on  Check,  Men's  Zephyr 
Water-proof  Coats,  Ladies'  Zephyr  Water-proof  Cir- 
culars, Ladies'  Zephyr  Water-proof  Newports. 

WHITE    CLOTHING--"  B." 

Sack  Coats,  Sack  Coats  —  Drill,  Officers'  Coats, 
Officers'  Coats — Drill,  Capes,  Capes  with  Sleeves- 
Ponchos— 60x70. 


The  Gutta  Percha  and  Rubber 
Manufacturing  Co. 

Corner  First  and  Market  Sts. 

SAN    FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

JOHN  W.  TAYLOR,         -         Manager 


W- 


S.   P.  COLLINS  &  CO. 

'HOLESALE   AND    RETAIL 


dealers  in  Old  London  Dock  Brandies,  Port  Wines, 
Sherries,  and  all  the  choicest  brands  Champagne,  Apple  Jack, 
Pisco,  Arrack,  Cordials,  Liquors,  etc.  329  MONTGOM- 
ERY and  511  CALIFORNIA  STREETS,  S.  F. 


^QUEEN 

■of  y 

TABLE y 


WATERS 


None  genuine  without  the  Company's  YEL- 
LOW pictorial  label,  and  the  words  Apollina- 
RIS  Brunnen  around  an  anchor  on  the  CORK. 


FOR   SALE  BY 


RUHL  BROTHERS 

522  Montgomery  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Pebble  Spectacles! 


MULLER'S  OPTICAL  DEPOT 

135  Montgomery  St..  nr.  Bush. 
Compound  Astigmatic  Lenses 

Monntcd  to  Order.    tfSTTwo  Hours  Notice. 

OPERA  GLASSES    BAROMETERS, 
MICROSCOPES,   DRAWING    SETS,  ETC] 


INSURANCE  COMPANY 

OF    CALIFORNIA. 

$750,000 
$1,100,000 


Capital, 

Assets,  December  31, 1880, 


D.  J.  STAPLES,  President. 
ALPHEUS   BULL,  Vice-President. 


GEO.   D.  DORNIN,  Secretary. 
W.  J.  DUTTON,  Asst.  Secretary. 


AGENTS    IN    ALL    PRINCIPAL    LOCALITIES. 


THUNDER  POWDER  DOMP'Y. 

OFFICE, 

606    Montgomery   St.,  Room  4. 

WM.  SHERMAN President 

C.  M.  OAKLEY Secretarv 

CHARLES  DE  LACY General  Manager 

BOARD    OF    DIRECTORS. 

WM.  SHERMAN,  GEO.  W.  PRESCOTT, 

F.  M.  PIXLEY,  E.  G.  WAITE, 

W.  W.  DODGE,  CHAS.  DE  LACY, 

WM.  M.  STEWART. 

This  Company  offers  to  the  public  a  new  explosive — an 
entirely  new  invention,  powerful,  cheap,  and  safe,  and  in 
every  respect  superior  to  any  other  explosive  now  in  use. 

The  Officers  of  the  Company  will  take  pleasure  in  com- 
municating to  miners,  and  others  desiring  to  experiment  with 
the  same,  full  particulars  by  mail,  or  personal  explanation. 

THEDINGEE&CONARDCO'S 

BEAUTIFUL  EVER-ULOOJUNG 


We  deliver  STRONG  POT  ROSES  for  "Winter 
Bloom  and  Fall  Planting,  safely  by  maU,  at  all 
post-offices.  Five  Splendid  Varieties,  yourchoice, 
all  labeled,  for  Si ;  13  for  S3 ;  19  for  S3 ;  »6  for 
S4;35forS5;75forS10;  100  for  S13.  Send 
for  our  New  Guide  to  Rose  Cnlture,  and 
choose  from  over  500  Finest  Sorts.  Our  Great 
Specialty  is  growing  and  distributing  Roses, 
THEDINGEE  &  CONARD  CO. 
Rose-Growers,WEST  Grove.  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


MIDDLETON    &   FARNSWORTH, 

COAL  DEALERS. 

Office  and  Yard,  14  Post  Street. 

Store  Yard,  718  Sansome  Street. 

BRANCH  OFFICE, 

J.  Middleton  &  Son,  419  Pine  Street, 

Opposite  California  Market 
&5TAW  kinds  of  coal  at  lowest  rates. 


(f/X  a  week  in  your  own  town.    Terms  and  $5  outfit  free. 
*>  UU     Address  H.  HALLETT  &  CO.,  Purtland,  Maine. 


ROEDERER 

CHAMPAGNE. 


ATOTICE.—THE  TRADE  AND    THE 

Public  are  informed  that  we  receive  the  Genuine 
LOUIS  ROEDERER  CARTE  BLANCHE  CHAM- 
PAGNE direct  from  Mr.  Louis  Roederer,  Reims,  over  his 
signature  and  Consular  Invoice.  Each  case  is  marked  upon 
the  side,  "  Macondray  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,"  and  each 
bottle  bears  the  label,  "  Macondray  &  Co.,  Sole  Agents  for 
the  Pacific  Coast." 

MACONDRAY    &    CO., 

Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 

THE 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  REFINERY 

SAN    FRANCISCO, 

AJANUFACTliRERS    OF   ALL 

Classes  of  Refined  Sugars,  including  Loaf  Sugar 
for  export. 

C.    1  IMH.flll    LOW,  President. 

Office— 208  California  Street. 


LITTLE    &.    CUMMING, 
CARPENTERS  AND  BUILDERS 


Xo.  122  Geary  Sireet,  San  Francisco. 

STI MATES    GIVEN    ON   ALL 

Classes  and  Styles  of  Work.  General  Jobbing 
promptly  attended  to.  Offices  and  Stores  neatly  fitted  up. 
Orders  can  be  left  in  box  at  cor.  Post  and  Montgomery  Sts. 


E 


ARMY  AND  NAVY  GOODS, 

REGALIA  AND  LODGE  SUPPLIES, 
A.  J.  PLATE  &.  CO. 

No.  430  Market  Street. 


$72 


a  week.    $12  a  dayat  home  easily  made.    Costly  out- 
fit free.    Address  TRUE  &  CO.,  Augusta,  Maine 


T^^^r^Tr^lT^  SSamplestudCitAlogueofbeitselL 

FREE  ■sfg*corlr2^&oiM. 


The  ARGONAUT  is  Printed  with  Ink  Manufactured  by 

SHATTUCK  &  FLETCHER, 

530  Commercial  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Eclipse      champagne      Extra  Dry 


Cor.  Fine  and  Sansome  Streets. 
San  Francisco,  Califobnta,  Jan.  1,1881.     * 

R.  H.  McDonald  J.  M.  McDonald, 

President-  Vice  President. 

Established  in  18A3. 

Capital  Stock,  paid  up,  -  $1,000,000.00 
Surplus,  -  $432,733  93 

Tbanking  our  friends   for  their   liberal 

patronage  during  the  past  year,  it  shall  be  our  aim, 
and  we  feel  sure  that  entire  satisfaction  ■will  result 
from  all  business  entrusted  to  us. 

We,  with  miicli  pleasure,  submit  to  your 
notice  the  subjoined  statement  of  the  affairs  of 
this  Bank,  and  offer  our  services  should  you  at  any 
time  desire  the  transaction  of  any  banking  or  col- 
lection business,  or  make  any  change  in  your  present 
banking  arrangements. 

RESOURCES. 
Real  Estate  (Bank  Building:).  ■•  8150,000  00 

Bills  Receivable 1,816,375  47 

Overdrafts  (Solvent) 102.909  76 

Real  Estate  taken  for  debt 3,504  50 

Laud  Ass-n  and  Bock  Stock 12.939  77 

l>ue  from  other  Banks 327,578  26 

Cash  (coin  in  our  vault) 638,313  98 

83,041,530  74 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital  Stock §1,000,000  00 

Reserve  Fund  (Surplus) 432,733  93 

Due  depositors 1,500,888  08 

Hue  to  other  Banks.   107,726  23 

line  Bi  videuds , 172  50 

§3,041,520  74 

We  sfive  advice  in  detail  of  all  credits,  and 
acknowledge  promptly  all  letters,  and  will  furnish  a 
private  telegraphic  code  to  correspondents,  when 
requested. 

Shipments  of  Gold  and  Silver  Bullion  will 
have  special  care  and  prompt  returns. 

Being  connected  by  Telephone  with  all  the 
principal  warehouses  and  the  "Produce  Exchange,"  we 
keep  thoroughly  posted  in  the  Wheat,  Grain  and 
Flour  market,  and  are  prepared  at  all  times'  to  make 
loans  on  Flour,  Wheat  and  Barley,  and  other  approved 
Merchandise  in  Warehouse. 

Investments  imide  on  Commission,  and 
Special  attention  given  to  the  negotiation  of 
first-class  loans  of  cities,  counties  and  other  corpora- 
tions. 

We  Buy  and  Fell  Bills  of  Exchange  on  the 
Principal  Cities  in  the  United  States,  England, 
France  and  Gebmant. 

Collections  made  and  prompt  returns  rendered 
at  market  rates  of  exchange. 

Telegraphic  Transfers  made  with  New  Yohk, 
Boston,  Chicago,  and  the  principal  cities  of  the  TJ.  S.; 
also  cable  transfers  to  Europe, 

Letters  of  Credit  and  Commercial  Credits 
issued  on  the  principal  cities  of  the  United  States 
and  Etbope. 

Loans  made  on  good  Collaterals  or  ap- 
proved Karnes.  Good  Business  Notes  and  Drafts 
discounted  at  lowest  market  rates. 

Deposits  received,  subject  to  Check  with- 
out notice. 

National,  State,  City  and  County  Bonds 
anil  Warrants,  and  other  Securities,  bought  and 
sold. 

We  respectfully  call  attention  to  our 
facilities  for  doing  every  kind  of  legitimate  Bank- 
ing Business.    Yours,  very  respectfully, 

R    II.  MeDOXALB.  President.. 


JAMES  C.  STEELE  &  CO. 

CHEMISTS  AND   PERFUMERS, 

No.  G35  Market  Street, 


/ 


(Palace  Hotel,) 

-M PORTERS    AND    DEALERS    IN    PER- 

fumery,  Colognes,  Fancy  Goods,  Toilet  Articles,  etc 


JOHN   M.  CURTIS. 


•1CTOR    HOFFMANN. 


HOFFMANN   &   CURTIS, 

ARCH  ITECTS 

Office,  No.  528  California  Street, 

Rooms  14  and  15,  GERMAN  BANK  BUILDING. 


•CHARLES  R.ALLEN  • 

120  BEALE  ST.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 

AGENT  PITTSBURG   GOAL  M'G; CO. 


PALACE   HOTEL  RESTAURANT 

FIRST-CLASS  IN  ALL  RESPECTS. 

QUIET  AND   DESIRABLE   PLACE 

^rj     for  Ladies,  Gentlemen,  and  Families.     fSTEntrance, 
oulh  side  of  Conn.  A.    D.   SHARON. 


^  ENCAUSTlclQjgM 


-a  >; 


l^wi 


#*yGLAZED,_MAJOLICAjN 
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fii0*-Ji. J£l  ART  PAINTED  MiOji 


TILESI    TILES!! 


♦;G.^€:'^G.<ftPLAIN  TILES  O0\ 


For  Mosaic  Flooring,  Fire-Places,  Mantel  Facings,  Furniture, 

Flower  Boxes,  Vestibules,  Hearths,  Conservatories, 

Walls,  and  other  Architectural  Decorations. 

Our  assortment  is  the  largest  and  most  attractive  ever  offered  in  this  market, 
.and  we  are  adding  to  it,  by  the  arrival  of  every  steamer,  new  designs,  styles,  and 
patterns.  We  Import  Direct  from  the  celebrated  English  Tile  Works,  Stoke-upon-Trent,  and  other  manufacturers  of  Tiles,  and  are  thus 
enabled  to  make  prices  that  will  deserve  the  attention  of  the  closest  buyers.  Tiles  being  more  beautiful  and  durable  than  either  marble, 
slate,  or  wood,  they  are  very  extensively  used  for  Hearths,  Fire-places,  Pavements,  and  Flooring  throughout  Europe  and  the  Eastern  States. 

W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO.,  NO,  112, 114, 118, 118  BATTERY  ST. 
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PRICE,  TEN  CENTS. 


A    TEMPORARY    MILLIONAIRE. 


An  Episode  of  the    Great    Sierra    Nevada   Mining  Excitement. 


CHAPTER  VI. 
But  I  found  a  solace  in  the  stock  market  for  all  the  annoy- 
ance Constance  gave  me.  Had  I  been  of  a  vindictive  dispo- 
sition, I  should  have  reveled  in  my  swift  triumph  ;  but  there 
was  nothing  malevolent  about  me  ;  my  great  love  cast  its 
mantle  over  her  failings,  and  I  bore  myself  toward  her  with 
a  gentle  forbearance  which  I  fancied  reflected  infinite  credit 
upon  me. 

■  There  was  one  terrible  Saturday — the  last  day  of  August  I 
remember — when  Sierra  Nevada  came  rushing  down  like  a 
land-slide  to  $45.  The  street  was  panic-stricken  and  the 
wildest  rumors  were  afloat.  Flood  was  reported  to  be  stand- 
ing over  in  Nevada  Block,  like  the  old  Scandinavian  god  of 
war,  sledge-hammer  in  hand,  infuriatedly  bent  upon  demol- 
ishing the  market  to  atoms.  The  Jews,  it  was  said,  were 
fleeing  from  the  wrath  to  come.  It  might  be  true  of  them 
as  a  tribe  for  aught  I  knew,  but  there  was  one  particular  Jew 
I  could  swear  was  not  fleeing.  Erhlich  was  not  a  hand- 
some man  to  gaze  upon  ordinarily,  but  he  looked  beautiful 
to  me  that  day,  as  with  fiery  eyes  and  darting  tongue  he 
stood  in  the  centre  of  the  Board  and  lapped  up  the  blocks  of 
stock  which  were  thrown  at  him. 

But  that  day  was  the  last  of  the  panic.  Skae  ordered  a 
cross-cut  to  be  made  from  the  twenty-one-fifty  level.  It 
penetrated  rich  ore  at  almost  the  first  stoke  of  the  pick.  The 
effect  was  instantaneous.  As  a  steed  that  has  accidentally 
missed  footing  and  stumbled,  regathers  himself  and  bounds 
forward  with  accelerated  speed,  so  Sierra  Nevada,  recover- 
ing from  the  momentary  back-set,  sprang  onward  with  unex 
ampled  velocity.  How  it  swept  past  the  decimal  stretches— 
$50,  $60,  $70,  $So,  $90,  $100  ! — the  figure  which  Balcomb 
said  it  would  reach,  and  then  not  have  fairly  started  to  go  up. 
Where  was  the  prophet  ?  From  at  least  one  humble  per- 
son in  his  own  country  he  should  receive  honor.  But  what 
tribute  could  I  bestow  worthy  the  acceptance  of  the  man 
who  was  commonly  credited  now  with  having  created  the 
bonanza  ?  Honor  herself  might  honorably  bow  down  to  him  ' 
Yet  his  bearing,  if  changed  in  any  respect,  was  more  affable 
and  benevolent  than  ever — more  richly  tinged  with  the  cour- 
tesy by  which  nobility  acknowledges  its  obligations. 
"You're  still  standing  firm,  Thatcher?" 
"  Firm  as  a  rock,  Mr.  Balcomb." 

"  I'm  glad  of  it.     I  want  to  see  you  make  a  big  killing." 
"Thank  you,  Mr.  Balcomb.    Do  you  think  it's  likely  to  go 
much  higher  ?  " 

"  This  is  only  the  first  peg-hole.  She's  good  for  five  hun- 
dred before  the  month  is  out." 

"You  think  it  a  good  buy  at  these  figures,  then  ?" 
"  Dirt  cheap,  my  boy  !     Double  up  again  by  all  means. 
There  has  never  been  anything  like  it,  and  never  will  be 
again.     You've  done  well  enough,  haven't  you?    Well,  just 
you  take  my  word  for  it  still,  and  double  up  again." 

I  never  hesitated,  but  the  gracious  clerk  did,  when  I  gave 
him  my  order.  There  was  consultation  with  the  principal. 
Then  the  principal  addressed  himself  to  me ;  said  he  would 
like  to  oblige  me;  that  I  was  a  good  customer;  but,  really, 
it  was  a  very  large  order,  and  the  security  was  hardly  suffi- 
cient. I  told  him  I  was  aware  of  that,  but  I  had  just  re- 
ceived secret  and  important  information,  and  should  esteem 
it  a  great  hardship  if  I  failed  to  get  the  stock.  He  said  that 
his  own  advices  induced  him  to  believe  the  development  a 
very  promising  one.  I  told  him  it  was  probably  even  more 
promising  than  he  conceived,  and  so  anxious  was  I  to  get 
the  stock  that,  in  the  event  he  bought  it,  and  the  next  day  or 
two  did  not  justify  my  expectations,  he  was  at  liberty  to  sell 
it  out  again,  and  any  additional  amount  that  might  be  re- 
quired to  make  my  margin  entirely  satisfactory.  My  faith 
seemed  to  impress  him,  and  he  finally  said  it  would  be  all 
right. 

It  took  nearly  all  day  to  execute  my  order.  The  result 
was  handed  to  me  at  different  times  in  slips,  which  assured 
me  that  I  was  the  possessor  of  two  thousand  additional 
shares  of  Sierra  Nevada,  bought  for  my  account  that  day, 
at  $io4@$io9  per  share. 

The  average  this  time  was  a  good  one,  for  I  appeared  to 
have  bought  pretty  much  all  the  stock  that  had  been  sold. 
The  magnitude  of  the  figures  did  not  affect  me,  nor  did  I 
feel  the  least  doubt  regarding  the  advisability  of  the  pur- 
chase. I  was  less  perturbed  in  every  respect  by  this  trans- 
action of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  than  I  had  been  by 
my  original  thousand-dollar  investment.  My  riches  seemed 
to  me,  in  an  undefined  sort  of  way,  to  be  incalculable.  It 
did  not  matter  how  much  I  drew  upon  them,  as  they  were 
practically  exhaustless.  Besides,  I  had  no  apprehension  of 
loss.  The  stock  had  so  uniformly  advanced  after  every  pur- 
chase I  made,  that  I  entertained  no  mistrust  of  its  ever  do- 
ing otherwise.  The  process  of  fortune-making  had  become 
extremely  simplified  to  my  mind :  it  was  merely  to  buy  Si- 
erra Nevada  at  any  price  and  upon  any  conditions,  and  watch 
it  go  up. 

Unsound  as  more  practical  heads  might  have  been  dis- 
posed to  consider  this  theory,  the  very  next  day  demon- 
strated its  correctness.  Sierra  Nevada  rose  to  one  hundred 
and  forty  dollars.  It  had  become  noised  about  that  I  was 
the  heavy  buyer  the  day  before  ;  it  was  also  recollected  that 


I  had  always  bought  heavily  on  the  eve  of  every  great  ad- 
vance. People  began  to  wonder  what  sources  of  information 
I  could  have  that  enabled  me  to  operate  with  such  unerring 
certainty,  and  I  became,  in  consequence,  an  object  of  more 
interest  and  importance  than  ever.  Envious  men — and  a 
few  sincere  ones,  I  trust — showered  me  with  congratulations  ; 
fawning  men  besmeared  me  with  flattery  ;  artful  men  plied 
me  with  inquiries.  I  bore  all  with  becoming  modesty,  or 
tried  to  do  so.  Of  course,  I  recognized  that  the  congratula- 
tions were  not  widely  out  of  place,  and  felt  that  I  had  done 
something  entitled  to  a  moderate  amount  of  praise  ;  but  I 
endeavored  not  to  make  my  feelings  too  conspicuous.  To  the 
inquiring  ones  I  imparted  all  I  actually  knew — which  was 
only  the  common  street  report — that  the  incline  was  skirting 
the  cap-rock  below  the  twenty-two-hundred  level,  occasionally 
cutting  humps  of  the  vein  which  assayed  up  into  the  thousands, 
and  that  from  all  indications  it  would  be  the  largest  and 
richest  body  of  ore  ever  discovered  on  the  Comstock.  But  I 
told  it  in  a  way  which  I  saw  only  convinced  them  that  I  was 
withholding  the  most  important  part — the  exact  information 
on  which  I  predicated  my  transactions. 

I  even  impressed  my  broker  with  a  belief  in  the  superior- 
ity of  my  information  or  sagacity.  He  became  friendly  and 
confidential ;  congratulated  me  upon  my  brilliant  success  ; 
insinuated  that  I  must  have  good  grounds  for  operating  in 
so  bold  a  manner ;  and  when  I  failed  to  gratify  him  by  any 
revelation,  conferred  an  additional  merit  upon  me  by  saying 
he  perceived  I  understood  my  business,  that  a  man  was 
right  in  keeping  his  reasons  and  sources  of  information  to 
himself. 

I  began  to  feel  more  on  an  equality  with  Balcomb  now,  and 
to  resent  my  own  earlier  opinion  that  he  was  the  sole  archi- 
tect of  my  fortune.  He  had  done  nothing  but  give  advice — 
the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  do,  and  as  liable  to  be  wrong 
as  right.  I  could  just  as  well  have  accomplished  everything 
by  myself,  it  was  so  simple.  What  would  his  advice  have 
amounted  to  had  it  not  been  for  my  money,  and  watchful 
ness,  and  pluck?  It  was  evident  that  Balcomb  was  entitled 
to  but  a  small  share  of  credit  in  the  whole  affair.  Still  I  was 
willing  to  recognize  even  the  slightest  obligation,  and  I  de- 
termined to  treat  him  as  a  man  who  had  evinced — however 
immaterially — a  friendly  disposition  toward  me. 

Under  this  changed  state  of  feeling  I  encountered  him. 
His  salutation  was  hearty  as  ever,  but  there  was  not  the 
same  deference  on  my  part.  I  was  resolved  not  to  be 
longer  patronized  or  governed  by  him.  But  he  appeared  to 
observe  no  change  in  me  ;  spoke  enthusiastically  of  Sierra 
Nevada  ;  said  it  was  a  bigger  buy  now  than  when  it  was  five 
dollars  a  share,  and  advised  me  to  double-up  again. 

As  he  walked  away  I  felt  dissatisfied  with  myself  for  not 
having  succeeded  in  impressing  him  more  profoundly  by  my 
reserved  manner.  He  should  be  made  to  feel  it  in  time, 
however.  Meanwhile  I  could  show  my  self-respect  by  letting 
his  advice  drift  to  the  winds.  But  somehow  it  wouldn't  drift 
there,  but  kept  running  through  my  head.  After  all,  Bal- 
comb had  never  been  mistaken.  By  mere  force  of  habit, 
within  five  minutes  I  found  myself  at  my  broker's. 

The  favorable  impression  I  was  aware  of  having  made  on 
him  induced  me  to  address  myself  to  the  principal.  I  told 
him  I  had  just  received  some  important  information,  and 
asked  him  to  buy  all  the  Sierra  Nevada  he  could  carry  for 
my  account.  He  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  said  he  would 
like  to  do  whatever  I  wished,  but  he  was  not  Flood  ;  there 
was  an  end  to  his  money,  and  he  had  a  great  many  other 
customers  to  accommodate.  I  insisted ;  he  protested. 
Finally  we  compromised.  He  would  take  in  a  thousand 
shares  for  me,  provided  I  should  not  ask  him  to  buy  any 
more  in  future. 

The  usual  offering  from  the  gracious  clerk  subsequently 
assured  me  that  I  was  the  possessor  of  a  thousand  addi- 
tional shares  of  Sierra  Nevada,  bought  for  my  account  that 
day,  at  $i65@$i7o  per  share. 

I  received  the  slip  almost  mournfully — not  on  account  of 
the  average,  I  never  thought  of  that;  but  I  felt  that  my  for- 
tune had  at  least  reached  a  bourne  in  one  direction.  I  could 
buy  no  more  stock.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  what  limit  was 
to  the  value  of  the  five  thousand  shares  I  already  possessed  ? 
None.     On  that  side  stretched  Infinity. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

The  march  toward  the  infinite  proceeded  bravely.  Within 
a  week  Sierra  Nevada  reached  $260. 

The  practice  of  ciphering,  to  wrhich  I  first  resorted  to  test 
my  sanity,  had  become  habitual.  At  every  material  advance 
in  the  price  of  my  stock — sometimes  as  often  as  three  or 
four  times  a  day — I  went  through  an  elaborate  calculation 
to  see  how  much  I  was  worth;  and  sometimes  I  did  it  even 
when  there  was  no  change  in  price,  just  to  verify  the  previ- 
ous result.  From  an  indifferent  mathematician  at  the  start, 
I  became  a  skillful  accountant  by  this  discipline. 

The  mathematical  and  mental  process  was  something  like 
this:  Five  thousand  shares,  at  $260  per  share,  would  be  $1,- 
300,000  Owe  my  broker,  say,  in  round  numbers,  $450,000. 
Result,  $850,000  profit.  When  the  stock  reaches  $290,  I 
shall  be  a  clean  million  ahead.  Double  that — the  stock  is 
sure  to  go  to  twice  that  figure,  for  the  old  bonanzas  did,  and 
it  is  a  bigger  mine  than  either  of  them — and  I  shall  be  two 
millions  winner.  Possibly  I  may  begin  to  realize  then,  as 
the  stock  works  along  upward ;  it  might  be  prudent.  How 
provoking  that  my  broker  would  not  buy  more  for  me  !     I 


might  just  as  well  have  made  five  or  ten  millions  as  two  but 
for  his  lack  of  capital  or  nerve.  However,  I  suppose  I  shall 
have  to  be  satisfied  with  a  couple  of  millions. 

It  was  royal  to  be  on  the  streets  now.  The  whole  market 
was  booming.  The  majority  of  men  you  met  were  the  abso- 
lute possessors  of  princely  fortunes,  while  the  small  remainder 
felt  themselves  their  peers  through  that  contagion  of  wealth 
which  characterizes  a  great  mining  excitement.  The  scene 
had  all  the  stirring  interest  and  dramatic  effects  of  a  revolu- 
tion. All  was  tumult  on  the  street,  and  turmoil  in  the  Board. 
Everything  was  hourly  overthrown.  The  established  order 
of  the  morning  was  obsolete  before  night.  The  millionaire 
and  bankrupt  played  at  seesaw,  liable  to  change  places  in  a 
day.  Unknown  faces  appeared  suddenly  in  the  front  rank 
of  capitalists ;  familiar  ones  fell  back  as  suddenly  to  the  rear. 
Promotion  followed  swiftly  upon  fortunate  audacity,  disgrace 
as  swiftly  upon  unlucky  venture.  There  was  a  universal 
hand-shaking  and  embracing — a  Liberty-Equality-Fraternity 
feeling,  a  Stock-Republic-one-and-indivisible  sentiment — so 
suggestively  revolutionary  that  it  would  have  excited  little 
surprise  to  hear  Citizen  Flood,  Citizen  Jones,  and  Citizen 
Sharon,  or  any  number  of  other  good  patriots,  chorusing 
the  weird  strains  of  "Ca-ira,"  or  to  see  them  whirling  through 
the  fantastic  "  Carmagnole." 

I  have  thoughtlessly  said  this  frenzy  was  universal,  but 
there  was  one  exception — Balcomb.  I  loved  him  less  now, 
but  I  confess  that  I  was  forced  to  admire  him  more.  As  he 
had  stood  alone  when  he  first  announced  the  coming  rise  in 
Sierra  Nevada,  so  now  he  was  the  only  one  unmoved  while 
the  wild  currents  were  sweeping  around  his  feet.  The  ex- 
citement might  agitate  others  with  all  the  astonishment  of 
a  surprise ;  to  him  it  could  only  come  with  the  tameness  of 
a  foreseen  circumstance.  No  seer,  or  prophet,  or  soothsayer, 
who  had  revealed  the  secrets  of  the  future  to  an  unbelieving 
and  perverse  generation,  could  have  borne  himself  more 
complacently  in  his  hour  of  triumph,  when  events  stalked 
forth  to  substantiate  his  words,  than  did  Balcomb  during  this 
harvest-time  of  his  predictions.  But  he  affected  no  con- 
temptible spirit  of  self-abnegation.  With  all  his  calm  speech 
and  unassuming  bearing  there  was  something  which  told 
plainly  he  did  not  underrate  his  services — an  unvoiced  utter- 
ance that  seemed  to  say  :  "  Gentlemen,  I  have  delivered  this 
bonanza  according  to  contract,  and  expect  the  favor  to  be 
properly  acknowledged  ;  if  so,  well ;  if  not,  foretell  the  next 
bonanza  yourselves." 

To  say  that  I  was  not  affected  by  the  excitement  would 
probably  be  untrue,  but  I  was  not  conscious  of  being  much 
disturbed  from  my  normal  condition.  If  I  shook  hands 
more,  talked  and  laughed  louder,  and  indulged  in  greater 
demonstrativeness  generally  when  on  the  street,  it  was  rather 
to  reciprocate  the  effusiveness  of  others  and  keep  myself  in 
harmony  with  my  environments  than  from  any  exuberancy 
of  my  own.  But  I  frequented  the  street  and  Board  less  than 
formerly.  Since  I  had  been  interdicted  from  buying  more 
stock  there  was  less  attraction  for  me  in  those  centres  of  ex- 
citement. The  sight  of  men  who  could  still  avail  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity  for  acquiring  boundless  wealth,  re^ 
minded  me  too  vividly  of  my  galling  restrictions.  It  suited 
me  better  to  muse  quietly  apart  on  the  possibilities  of  my 
limited  possessions. 

Beside  the  pleasure  I  derived  from  the  computation  01 
which  I  have  spoken,  I  had  lately  found  an  additional  luxury 
in  pondering  on  the  disposition  I  should  make  of  a  portion 
of  my  fortune.  I  had  no  desire  for  wealth  for  the  mere  sake 
of  riches.  A  million  at  most,  I  calculated,  would  be  enough 
to  meet  all  my  personal  needs.  That  would  leave  a  million 
— for  two  million  had  become  unalterably  fixed  in  my  mind 
as  the  amount  I  should  realize — to  be  disposed  of  in  some 
other  way.  I  resolved  to  devote  it  to  some  public  benefac- 
tion. Such  action  was  too  rare  among  us  millionaires,  and 
my  example  might  induce  others  to  a  similar  step  ;  or,  if 
not,  I  should  still  feel  the  satisfaction  of  having  made  good 
use  of  my  superabundant  wealth. 

But  it  was  easier  to  resolve  upon  a  benefaction  in  a  gen- 
eral way  than  to  determine  its  exact  character.  Reflection 
upon  this  point  was  beset  with  infinite  perplexity,  but  it  also 
afforded  infinite  pleasure.  I  never  wearied  of  the  study. 
Schools,  museums,  art  galleries,  observatories,  hospitals, 
swimming  baths,  and  a  host  of  other  institutions  were  all  in 
turn  considered  and  dismissed.  Of  somelhe  provision  was 
already  ample  ;  in  some  my  purpose  was  likely  to  be  fore- 
stalled ;  and  the  usefulness  of  others  struck  me  as  being  too 
circumscribed.  I  finally  decided  upon  a  free  library.  I  would 
ask  the  authorities  to  donate  a  space  in  one  of  the  public 
squares  for  that  purpose,  and  I  would  found  a  great  library. 
There  were  plenty  of  libraries  in  the  city,  and  the  Legislature 
had  just  made  provision  for  a  free  one  ;  but  mine  should  be 
a  library  with  a  difference.  Most  libraries,  I  had  noticed, 
were  shut  at  the  very  time  those  best  entitled  to  their  benefits 
had  sorest  need  of  them.  Mine  should  never  be  closed — 
Sundays  nor  holidays,  day  nor  night.  This  distinguishing 
characteristic,  I  thought,  might  very  properly  endow  it  with 
a  name  ;  and,  as  if  by  inspiration — for  I  am  no  scholar — 
there  flashed  upon  my  mind  the  word  Semperopeneum.  I 
wrote  it  down  immediately.  It  looked  imposing;  it  had  a 
classical  ring,  and  it  conveyed  unmistakably  the  idea  of 
some  sort  of  an  institution  that  was  always  open.  I  adopted 
it  at  once,  and  my  beneficent  purpose  was  thenceforth  an  ac- 
complished fact  to  me.  What  nights  I  spent  in  drafting 
plans  of  the  edifice  !     What  days  in  modifying  the  nights' 


THE        ARGONAUT 


designs  !  What  weeks  in  perfecting  the  details  of  the 
scheme ! 

But  neither  the  excitement  on  the  street,  the  multiplicity 
of  my  reckonings,  nor  my  arduous  labors  upon  the  Sempero- 
peneum,  could  make  me  forgetful  or  negligent  of  Constance. 
To  her  I  turned  as  to  a  beloved  sanctuary,  and  in  her  pres- 
ence always  found  repose  and  bliss.  She  still  persisted  in 
her  resolution  to  remain  in  the  milliner-shop  ;  but,  with  that 
exception,  her  perversity  had  all  vanished,  and  she  was  the 
model  of  perfection  I  always  knew  she  would  be  when  she 
had  overcome  that  unhappy  failing.  She  never  differed  with 
me  now,  nor  questioned  my  judgment,  nor  suggested  it  would 
be  prudent  to  do  this  or  that.  In  fact,  she  did  little  more 
than  assent,  silently  or  by  a  few  pleasant  words,  to  what- 
ever I  said.  It  was  delightful  to  feel  ourselves  in  such  sym- 
pathy, to  know  that  she  looked  up  to  me  trustingly  at  last, 
and  to  talk  on  and  on,  conscious  that  I  so  fully  expressed  her 
sentiments  that  she  had  little  or  nothing  to  say  in  reply. 

"I  think,  Constance,  that  things  are  drawing  pretty  rap- 
idly to  a  close,"  I  said  one  evening.  "  Sierra  Nevada 
reached  $260  to-day.  They  have  commenced  cross-cutting, 
and,  as  they  go  on  penetrating  the  ore  from  day  to  day,  the 
stock  will  make  tremendous  strides.  I've  decided  to  begin 
selling  when  it  gets  to  $500,  and  I'm  confident  it  will  strike 
that  figure  before  the  end  of  next  week." 

I  waited  a  little  for  a  response,  but  she  walked  on  silently. 
Regarding  her  conduct  as  somewhat  ungracious  when  I  was 
about  to  gratify  the  wish  she  had  so  often  expressed — that  I 
should  realize  upon  my  stock — I  remarked  : 

"The  prospect  doesn't  seem  to  please  you  as  I  thought  it 
would." 

"Oh,  yes  it  does,  Dudley  ;  I'm  pleased  with  anything  you 
think  proper  to  do." 

The  words  were  all  well  enough,  but  somehow  the  reply 
was  not  entirely  satisfactory.  But  I  did  not  think  it  worth 
while  to  pursue  the  subject  in  that  direction,  so  I  said  : 

"Of  course  our  altered  circumstances  will  make  a  differ- 
ence in  our  plans.  The  little  cottage  is  out  of  the  question 
now ;  it  would  not  be  the  right  thing  for  a  man  of  my  wealth. 
I  shall  buy  a  place  on  Nob  Hill,  and  build  a  mansion  after 
the  style  of  Stanford's,  or  Crocker's,  or  Hopkins's — I  haven't 
decided  which  yet.  It  will  take  a  year  or  two  to  complete 
it,  but  we  needn't  delay  our  marriage  on  that  account.  We 
can  get  married  at  any  time,  and  live  at  the  Palace  or  the 
Baldwin  ;  a  good  many  rich  families  stop  there.  How 
should  you  like  to  live  in  a  hotel  ?  " 

"  Well  enough,  if  it  suited  you." 

"  After  our  marriage,  of  course,  you  will  be  thrown  alto- 
gether into  wealthy  society  ;  but  you  needn't  give  yourself 
any  uneasiness  about  that.  The  majority  of  them  have  only 
just  climbed  up  from  a  station  as  low  or  lower  than  ours  ; 
and  if  you  hadn't  a  tenth  part  of  the  intelligence  or  manners 
you  have,  you  would  still  feel  quite  at  home  in  their  com- 
pany.    It  doesn't  worry  you,  I  hope  ?" 

"  Not  at  all,  Dudley  ;  I  shall  not  give  myself  the  least 
trouble  about  it." 

Thoroughly  accordant,  subdued  to  my  very  complexion, 
and  dearer  to  me  than  all  the  world  beside  as  Constance 
was,  could  anything  else  be  imagined  as  requisite  to  my 
happiness  when  I  had  accepted  the  vast  wealth  which  For- 
tune stood  waiting  so  patiently  to  bestow  upon  me  ? 

CHAPTER  VIII. 
But  the  largess  was  not  conferred  as  readily  as  I  expected. 
Sierra  Nevada  appeared  to  have  encountered  some  insur- 
mountable obstacle  in  the  combination  of  figures  expressive 
of  $260.  For  a  day  or  two  it  pressed  against,  and  over,  and 
under,  and  around  them,  like  a  baffled  creature  seeking  to 
overcome  some  obstinate  impediment,  and  then  reluctantly 
and  sullenly  began  to  retrograde.  There  was  an  impenetra- 
ble mystery  about  the  cross-cut.  No  one  was  admitted  into 
the  mine.  In  view  of  the  steady  decline  in  the  stock,  the 
prospect  was  generally  considered  to  look  ominous.  In- 
siders were  suspected  of  getting  out.  There  were  rumors 
of  "horses,"  and  porphyry,  and  low-grade  ore.  It  was  said 
that  Kelly  and  Sheridan— the  vulture's  of  the  Comstock,  who 
brood  in  silence  until  they  sniff  the  carcass  of  a  decaying 
bonanza— had  scented  a  prey  in  Sierra  Nevada,  and  were 
preparing  for  a  terrible  swoop.  But  these  rumors  and  sus- 
picions did  not  alarm  me.  I  knew  that  a  theory  must  be 
manufactured  to  account  for  a  change  in  the  price  of  every 
stock,  and  I  regarded  these  reports  as  the  coinage  of  the  fer- 
tile brains  of  the  street.  Skae  was  firm,  Jones  was  firm,  the 
Jews  were  firm— everybody  that  I  could  learn  of  was  firm 
and,  above  all,  Balcomb — who  was  firm  at  the  beginning,  ere 
this  later  creation  had  emerged  from  chaos — was  firmer  than 
ever.  The  wonder  to  me  was  who  it  could  be  that  was  so 
weak  as  to  sacrifice  his  stock  at  current  prices. 

It  was  manifest,  however,  that  some  faint-heart  existed, 
though  unknown  to  me,  for  all  through  the  month  of  Octo- 
ber the  stock  could  be  had  in  abundance  at  constantly  de- 
clining rates.  Who  was  the  recreant  slave?  It  might  be 
Jerry  Lynch,  or  Horace  Hill,  or  Bill  Brown,  for  they  were 
always  selling  ;  but,  then,  they  were  only  brokers,  and  it 
would  be  unjust  to  heap  upon  their  heads  the  opprobrium 
that  should  properly  attach  to  some  client.  For  the  first 
time  in  my  life  I  became  thoroughly  intolerant.  Such  pusil- 
lanimity, wherever  it  rested,  could  not  be  too  severely  pun- 
ished, and  I  invoked  the  swift  advent  of  the  great  day  of 
wrath,  the  day  when  Sierra  Nevada  should  soar  to  its  pre- 
destined altitude,  to  utterly  consume  the  unbelieving  mis- 
creant. 

But  it  did  not  soar.  Amid  conflicting  reports  of  its  worth 
and  worthlessness,  it  fluctuated  between  $160  and  $200.  I 
should  not  have  cared  for  this  temporary  depression,  only 
my  broker  began  to  get  nervous  and  importunate.  He  lep- 
resented  that  the  market  was  in  an  uncertain  condition  ;  that 
he  could  not  carry  the  whole  Comstock  Lode,  and  that  I 
would  oblige  him  by  reducing  my  account.  To  reduce  meant 
to  sell ;  to  sell  meant  to  sacrifice,  in  my  estimation,  and 
therefore  I  argued  with  him  upon  the  unreasonableness  of 
his  proposition  as  long  as  possible.  But  finally  he  became 
peremptory.  This  was  late  one  Saturday.  The  stock  was 
then  selling  for  $180.  I  told  him  if  it  did  not  advance  in  the 
opening  board  on  Monday,  he  might  sell  a  thousand  shares. 

At  Monday  noon  the  gracious  clerk  handed  me  a  slip  in- 
forming me  of  the  sacrifice  of  a  thousand  shares  of  Sierra 
vcvada,  sold  for  my  account  that  day,  at  $i4crtg$i34  per 


I  thought  this  sacrifice  would  satisfy  my  hungry  broker, 
but  1  was  mistaken.  He  at  once  assailed  me  with  the  decla- 
ration that  he  would  be  forced  to  sell  more  of  my  stock.  I 
represented  that  some  one  had  to  stand  firm  in  times  of 
panic,  and  intimated  a  desire  to  be  the  bulwark  on  this  oc- 
casion. He  recognized  the  truth  of  the  general  proposition, 
but  regretted  that  his  duty  to  himself  and  to  other  customers 
prevented  him  from  sustaining  me  in  that  laudable  attitude. 
The  result  was  an  offering  from  the  gracious  clerk,  next  day, 
informing  me  of  the  sacrifice  of  an  additional  thousand  shares 
of  Sierra  Nevada,  sold  for  my  account  that  day,  at  $uo@ 
$100  per  share. 

I  did  not  question  the  underrate  at  which  my  stock  was 
being  sold  compared  with  the  printed  lists  ;  I  had  become 
callous  to  the  matter  of  averages.  But  I  wondered  what  sop 
was  necessary  to  satisfy  this  Cerberus  of  brokers.  The  reply 
came  instantly  :  more  of  my  stock  must  be  sold.  Next  day, 
accordingly,  the  gracious  clerk  handed  me  a  slip  informing 
me  of  the  sacrifice  of  an  additional  thousand  shares  of 
Sierra  Nevada,  sold  for  my  account  that  day,  at  $7o@$6o  per 
share. 

Here,  I  thought,  is  repose  at  last — reduced  and  straight- 
ened, but  repose.  The  dream  was  illusory:  more  stock 
must  go.  Hence,  the  succeeding  day,  another  offering  from 
the  gracious  one  informing  me  of  the  sacrifice  of  an  addi- 
tional thousand  shares  of  Sierra  Nevada,  sold  for  my  ac- 
count that  day,  at  $So@$85  per  share. 

The  pressure  had  been  too  constant  to  admit  of  any  self- 
assertion.  My  faith  in  the  ultimate  outcome  of  the  mine 
was  still  undiminished  ;  but  what  could  I  do  against  a  panic- 
stricken  world  ?  Again  the  inexorable  mandate,  and  again 
information  of  the  sacrifice  of  five  hundred  additional  shares 
of  Sierra  Nevada,  sold  for  my  account  that  day,  at  $$7@$55 
per  share._ 

The  suddenness  of  the  crash  almost  stupefied  me.  I  had 
resented  the  first  retrogression  as  an  unworthy  lack  of  sup- 
port on  the  part  of  its  friends  ;  I  had  regarded  the  first  seri- 
ous break  as  an  unholy  assault  on  the  part  of  its  enemies.  I 
had  withstood  the  uninterrupted  decline  as  a  result  of  all 
possible  adverse  influences  ;  but  I  had  never  lost  faith  in  the 
eventual  triumph  of  Sierra  Nevada.  It  will  all  be  right  at 
last,  I  thought.  But  as,  day  after  day,  I  watched  my  stock 
being  sacrificed,  I  began  to  feel  that  it  could  never  be  right 
with  me  again.  Still  there  was  no  time  for  serious  reflec- 
tion. During  the  ascent  there  had  been  long  and  pleasant 
breathing  spaces  ;  but  now  there  were  only  catches  from 
crag  to  crag  in  the  swift  descent,  which,  while  they  might 
break  the  force  of  the  fall,  afforded  no  spell  for  sober  con- 
templation. 

1  had  still  five  hundred  shares  left.  If  there  should  be  a 
quick  reaction  in  the  market,  I  might  yet  realize  a  handsome 
amount — not  the  Semperopeneum  nor  the  mansion  on  Nob 
Hill,  but  a  quiet  home  for  Constance  and  myself.  I  expos- 
tulated with  my  broker,  raved  against  the  insanity  of  the 
stampede,  represented  that  he  was  principally  responsible 
for  it  by  the  senseless  way  he  had  sacrificed  his  customers, 
and  exacted  a  promise  from  him  to  be  indulgent  in  regard 
to  the  remainder  of  my  stock. 

But  the  truce  was  of  short  duration.  He  proved  faithless 
to  the  understanding;  and,  within  a  week,  the  gracious  clerk 
favored  me  with  the  last  of  his  many  slips,  informing  me  of 
the  sacrifice  of  my  last  five  hundred  shares  of  Sierra  Nevada, 
sold  for  my  account  that  day,  at  $42(g$39  per  share. 

My  dream  of  wealth  was  ended.  It  had  come  like  a 
shadow,  and  so  departed.  What  height  soever  Sierra 
Nevada  might  thereafter  attain — and  I  still  believed  it  would 
yet  take  an  unsuspected  flight — I  no  longer  had  any  interest 
in  the  ultimate  exaltation.  I  was  even  uncertain  of  my 
standing  with  my  broker.  There  would  probably  be  some- 
thing coming  to  me.  It  would  be  impossible,  they  told  me, 
to  render  a  statement  before  next  day. 

Next  day,  accordingly,  I  received  my  final  testimonial 
from  the  gracious  clerk,  showing  that  I  was  indebted  to  my 
broker  in  the  sum  of  $13.47)4.  Fortunately  I  had  money 
enough  to  settle  the  balance.  I  paid  it,  and  turned  away, 
not  exactly  in  bitterness  of  spirit,  but  with  a  feeling  that  I 
did  not  wish  to  meet  any  of  my  late  bonanza  friends.  The 
first  man  I  met  was  Balcomb.  He  fastened  upon  me  in  his 
proprietary  way,  and  asked  : 

"  How  does  it  go,  Thatcher?" 

"  Bad  enough." 

"  It  does  look  a  little  rough  ;  but  it'll  be  better  by-and-by." 

"  Not  for  me,  Mr.  Balcomb." 

"  Ah  !  have  you  cleaned  up  ?" 

"No;  I'm  sold  out." 

"  I  vow,  I'm  sorry  for  it !  You  might  have  made  a  nice 
winning." 

"  Yes,  but  I  didn't.  I  wish  to  ask  you  a  plain  question, 
Mr.  Balcomb  :  What  gave  you  your  original  faith  in  Sierra 
Nevada?" 

"Well,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  Thatcher,  it  was  a  medium 
out  on  Gearj'  Street.  She  swore  all  along  it  would  be  the 
biggest  thing  ever  seen ;  but,  d — n  her,  I  begin  to  doubt  her !" 

CHAPTER    IX. 

After  receiving  the  statement  from  the  broker,  I  went  di- 
rectly to  my  shop.  Months  had  gone  by  since  I  last  came 
and  sat  down  there  contentedly.  I  felt  anxious  to  know  if  it 
would  receive  the  prodigal  back  in  the  same  welcome  spirit 
as  of  old.  Yes  ;  there  were  the  shelves,  the  counter,  the 
books,  the  periodicals,  with  the  same  friendly  aspect  as  ever. 
There  was  something  real  and  wholesome  in  their  passive 
reception,  and  I  marveled  I  could  ever  have  been  allured 
away  from  them  by  the  frenzy  from  which  I  had  just  recov- 
ered. The  boy  was  radiant  to  see  me  return  in  such  an  un- 
accustomed mood,  and  grew  garrulous  over  the  petty  details 
of  the  business.  I  became  interested  in  his  voluble  small- 
talk  ;  I  waited  upon  customers  with  all  of  the  bygone  relish, 
and  I  felt  the  old  spirit  of  my  shop  days  revive  strong  and 
pleasantly  upon  me.  Something  passed  from  me,  or  some- 
thing came  to  me,  for  in  the  growing  twilight  I  became  again 
the  same  humble,  unaspiring  being  who  had  modestly  dis- 
played his  sign  scarcely  more  than  a  brief  two  years  since. 

In  this  subdued  state  of  feeling,  my  eyes  fell  upon  the  lit- 
tle coin  nailed  to  the  counter.  Ah,  Constance,  my  good  an- 
gel, if  I  had  only  heeded  you  !  I  had  neglected  her  during 
the  whole  time  my  fortune  was  being  swept  away.  As  swiftly 
as  the  impulse  sprang  from  the  thought,  I  was  at  her  side, 
and  a  little  later  we  were  strolling  along  in  the  old  familiar 


way.  The  first  advance  was  necessarily  mine.  I  made  it 
boldly,  thinking  the  best  way  out  of  an  awkward  predicament 
was  a  full  confession.     So  I  said  : 

"  Constance,  I  have  sold,  or,  rather,  was  sold  out  of  my 
stock,  and  haven't  a  dollar  left  of  even  what  I  originally  put 
into  it." 

I  expected  some  commiseration  or  astonishment  at  this 
announcement ;  but  instead  there  was  only  a  quiet  laugh,  and 
the  pleasant  reply  : 

"  I'm  sorry,  Dudley ;  but  I  felt  all  the  while  it  would  be  so." 

"And  you're  not  disappointed?" 

"  No." 

"  Nor  angry  ?  " 

"  No." 

"Well,  what  in  the  world  have  you  been  thinking  about, 
then,  all  the  while?" 

"  I  have  been  thinking,  Dudley,  that  you  were  a  poor, 
foolish  boy,  who  had  become  very  much  excited,  and  was  not 
responsible  for  his  actions." 

"And  you  didn't  try  to  control  me  ?" 

"I  tried,  but  you  were  beyond  my  control,  and  I  thought 
it  best  to  let  you  find  out  the  right  way  yourself." 

"But  you  acquiesced  in  all  my  views?" 

"  I  only  acquiesced  when  to  differ  from  you  rendered  you 
unreasonably  perverse  and  tyrannical." 

"  You  must  hate  me,  then." 

"  No  ;  I  love  you  just  the  same  as  ever." 

"  I  can't  see  how  that  can  be." 

"  Oh,  love,  it  is  so  easy  to  distinguish  between  a  person 
and  some  of  his  actions  !  I  told  you  long  ago  that  you  were 
too  sympathetic  to  resist  the  influence  of  your  surroundings. 
You  have  been  carried  away  for  a  time  in  the  whirl  of  the 
excitement  ;  but  there  is  an  element  of  goodness  in  you 
which,  while  folly  may  transiently  obscure  it,  no  influence 
can  ever  utterly  destroy." 

"And  you  believe  in  it  still?" 

"  Thoroughly." 

"And  are  willing  to  accept  me  with  all  my  folly?" 

"  Entirely." 

"  And  without  the  wealthy  society  ?  " 

"  Without  any  society  whatever." 

"  Or  the  residence  on  Nob  Hill  ?  " 

"  Without  that  also." 

"  Or  even  the  cottage  ?  for  I  haven't  money  enough  to  fur- 
nish that  now." 

"  But  I  have,  Dudley.  Don't  think  that  my  industry  all 
these  years  has  been  without  a  purpose.  You  overestimate 
the  cost  of  furnishing  a  cottage.  It  shall  be  done  right 
away,  if  you  desire  it." 

"  I  can't  accept  of  that,  Constance." 

"Why  not?  I  should  have  accepted  of  the  millions  you 
so  lavishly  destined  for  me  ;  why  not  you  of  my  poor  mite  ?" 

"  It  would  be  humiliating  after  all  my  pretensions." 

"Have  I  undergone  no  humiliation  in  all  these  months? 
O  Dudley  !  if  you  are  the  true  man  I  believe  you  to  be,  ac- 
cept this  earnest  offering  on  my  part  !" 

"  I  will,  Constance.  You  indulged  my  headstrong  folly 
with  more  than  womanly  forbearance.  My  castles  and  fairy - 
gold  have  all  turned  to  dust ;  your  solid  sense  and  silver 
shall  henceforth  prevail." 

"  O  Dudley  !    You  don't  know  how  happy  you  make  me  ! " 

"My  only  purpose  now  shall  be  to  render  you  always  as 
happy.     When  shall  it  be  ?  " 

"To-morrow,  if  you  like." 

"  No— pardon  my  last  bit  of  self-assertion — the  day  after  ; 
Thanksgiving.  There  is  the  license  to  be  procured,  you 
know  ;  and  I  have  a  foolish  fancy — the  same  as  when  we 
nailed  your  poor  little  coin  to  the  counter — that  I  should  like 
to  contribute  our  wedding  to  the  general  thankfulness." 

So  we  were  in  perfect  accord  at  last  ;  not  by  Constance 
yielding  to  my  vagai'ies,  as  I  had  once  thought  it  would  come 
about,  but  to  my  unconditional  surrender  to  her  steadfast- 
ness. If  any  one  questions  the  propriety  of  my  conduct  in 
this  respect,  let  him  make  as  big  a  fool  of  himself  as  I  did, 
and  be  reclaimed  by  as  true  a  woman,  and  he  will  question 
it  no  longer. 

CHAPTE     X. 

Two  years  have  passed.  We  have  prospered  beyond  ex- 
pectation, and  have  another  home — our  own.  I  have  no 
faculty  for  description,  and  you,  probably,  no  taste  for  it,  so 
the  place  shall  remain  undescribed — only  it  is  not  the  man- 
sion on  Nob  Hill.  That  and  the  Semperopeneum  floated 
into  the  clouds  along  with  my  fortune  in  Sierra  Nevada. 

The  development  in  that  mine  has  been  constantly  dimin- 
ishing. I  see  by  the  papers  (for  I  never  go  about  the  Stock 
Board  now)  the  shares  are  selling  for  $13— less  than  the  as- 
sessments which  have  been  levied  upon  it  since  my  exploits. 
Balcomb,  who  still  honors  me  with  his  friendship,  says  he 
dropped  a  heap  of  money  in  the  infernal  thing,  through  that 
medium  on  Geary  Street. 

But  the  shop  is  prosperous,  as  you  may  see,  if  disposed  to 
call,  and  our  home  is  the  paradise  which  I  fancy  only  Con- 
stance could  make  on  this  earth.  I  have  not  so  extravagant 
an  idea  of  the  baby.  Confidentially,  in  my  estimation  he  is 
not  a  prodigy;  but  the  mother  thinks  he  is  —  and  the 
mother's  judgment  is  absolute  now.  As  she  leans  over  me 
and  says : 

"Dudley,  do  you  think  it  altogether  right  to  tell  these 
things  to  the  world  ?  " 

"  I'm  not  certain,  Constance,"  I  reply  ;  "  what  is  your 
opinion?" 

And  what  is  yours,  O  patient  reader  ? 

January,  1S81.         J.  T.  GOODMAN. 

The  London  Saturday  Review  makes  the  following  re- 
marks about  Mr.  Tennyson's  new  book.  We  concur  :  "  It  is 
matter  for  regret  that  Mr.  Tennyson  has  included  in  this 
volume  the  extraordinarily  incoherent  and  meaningless  stuff 
to  which  he  has  given  the  names  of  'De  Profundis'  and  'The 
Human  Cry.'  '  De  Profundis '  is  unpleasant  and  dull.  *  The 
Human  Cry '  is  a  collection  of  '  words,  words,  words,'  which 
it  is  astonishing  that  any  one  should  have  set  down  in  print." 


Miss  Virginia  F.  Townsend  has  recently  had  two  of  her 
novels  translated  into  foreign  languages.  One,  "That  Queer 
Girl,"  is  to  be  published  almost  immediately  in  Paris,  and 
the  other,  "Six  in  All,"  was  translated  into  Italian  a  year 
ago  by  the  daughter  of  a  General  in  the  Italian  Army. 


THE   ARGONAUT. 


SPOOPENDYKE  GOES  TO   COURT. 

"You  must  get  around  pretty  early  in  the  morning,  my 
dear,"  said  Mr.  Spoopendyke,  "because  I'm  going  to  be  a 
witness  in  court." 

"  Good  gracious  !  "  ejaculated  Mrs.  Spoopendyke,  "  what 
have  you  been  doing  ?  " 

"What  d'ye  s'pose  I've  been  doing?  I've  he^rd  some 
things  in  a  law  case,  and  I've  got  to  swear  to  them.  You 
can't  have  a  law  case  without  witnesses,  and  I've  got  to  be  one 
to-morrow  ;  so  you  hustle  out  in  the  morning  and  get  my 
breakfast." 

"  They  can't  do  anything  to  you,  can  they  ? "  inquired  Mrs. 
Spoopendyke,  nervously. 

"If  I  ain't  there  in  time  they  can  send  me  to  jail,"  re- 
sponded Mr.  Spoopendyke,  ominously,  "and  you'd  better  get 
me  ready  in  time  if  you  don't  want  to  lose  me,"  and  Mr. 
Spoopendyke  flopped  into  bed  and  went  to  sleep. 

Mrs.  Spoopendyke  turned  the  clock  ahead  two  hours,  ar- 
ranged her  hair,  and  sat  down  to  speculate  on  the  chances 
of  waking  up  at  the  proper  moment.  At  first  she  concluded 
to  stay  up  all  night,  but  she  began  to  get  sleepy,  and  reflect- 
ing that  if  she  fixed  her  mind  on  the  hour  she  wanted  to  rise 
she'd  be  sure  to  wake  up,  she  went  to  bed  and  to  sleep. 

At  half-past  four  she  roused  up  with  a  terrific  start. 

"Wake  up,  my  dear!"  she  exclaimed,  to  her  husband. 
"  You've  got  to  go  a  witnessing  in  a  case  this  morning. 
Hurry  up,  or  they'll  put  you  in  jail." 

"Wah!"  rejoined  Mr.    Spoopendyke. 

"  You  must  get  right  up  and  go  to  court,"  said  Mrs.  Spoop- 
endyke, firmly.  "You  know  something  about  a  law  court, 
and  you  must  wake  up  right- off." 

"What's  the  matter?"  propounded  Mr.  Spoopendyke,  sit- 
ting up  and  glaring  around  him.  "What  day  of  the  month 
is  this  ?  Who  called  Spoopendyke?  I  ain't  slept  a  wink." 
And  Mr.  Spooyendyke  fell  back  on  his  pillow. 

"  You  know  you  must  go  to  the  case,"  continued  Mrs. 
Spoopendyke.  "  You've  been  appointed  a  witness,  and  you 
must  go  and  swear  about  it.  Wake  up,  or  they  will  arrest 
you." 

"What  case?"  demanded  Mr.  Spoopendyke.  "Who's  ar- 
rested? Can't  you  let  a  man  alone  just  as  he  is  getting  in  a 
doze?    What's  the  matter  with  you,  anyway?" 

"You  wanted  to  get  up  early  about  some  court.  Come, 
get  up  now,  or  they'll  send  you  to  jail,"  and  Mrs.  Spoopen- 
dyke lighted  the  gas,  and  began  dropping  on  her  skirts. 

"  Who's  going  to  court?"  asked  Mr.  Spoopendyke,  sitting 
up  in  bed.  "Where's  the  court?  Think  any  court  wants 
me  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning?" 

"  It's  about  a  law  case,"  said  Mrs.  Spoopendyke,  cheerfully. 
"You  know  you  are  a  witness.  To  think  that  I  should  live 
to  be  the  wife  of  a  witness  ! "  And  Mrs.  Spoopendyke,  firmly 
impressed  that  it  was  something  in  the  nature  of  a  foreign 
mission,  gazed  admiringly  upon  her  husband. 

"Dod  gast  the  law  case!"  howled  Mr.  Spoopendyke. 
"D'ye  think  a  law  case  goes  prowling  around  all  night  like 
a  policeman  ?  Got  an  idea  that  a  judge  is  going  to  strap  the 
court-house  on  his  back  and  fetch  it  up  here  at  daylight  to 
try  a  law  case?" 

"  But  you  said  you  wanted  to  get  up  early,"  reasoned  Mrs. 
Spoopendyke,  "and  it's  pretty  early  now." 

"  D'ye  s'pose  I  want  to  get  up  at  midnight  to  practice?" 
propounded  Mr.  Spoopendyke.  "  Think  a  law  case  is  like  a 
church  sociable,  the  first  man  there  gets  the  best  supper? 
P'raps  you  were  afraid  if  I  didn't  start  early  I  wouldn't  get  a 
seat.  The  measly  court  don't  meet  till  ten  o'clock,  dod  gast 
it !  and  here  you  wake  me  up  at  four  !  What  d'ye  s'pose  a 
witness  is,  anyhow?"  shouted  Mr.  Spoopendyke,  getting 
madder  and  madder.  "  Think  he's  a  dark  lantern,  and  goes 
around  with  his  slide  turned  and  the  smoke  coming  out  of 
the  top  ?     D'ye  know  what  a  court  is  ?  " 

"Why,  yes,"  said  Mrs.  Spoopendyke,  "a  court  is  a  place 
where  they  hang  people.     Mrs.  Meierhof " 

"That's  it!  You  struck  it,  first  clip!"  sputtered  Mr. 
Spoopendyke.  "With  that  information,  all  you  want  is  a 
plug  hat  and  an  adjournment  to  be  a  lawyer.  If  I  had  your 
intelligence  and  a  bald  head,  I'd  hire  out  for  a  judge  at  board 
wages.  I  tell  ye  a  court  is  where  they  try  cases  about  lands, 
and  licking  people,  and  contracts,  and — and — and  divorce 
cases.  Yes,  indeed,"  continued  Mr.  Spoopendyke,  "  they 
try  divorce  cases  about  women  waking  their  husbands  up  in 
"the  dead  of  night." 

"  What  kind  of  a  law  case  are  you  going  to  witness  ?  "  in- 
quired Mrs,  Spoopendyke. 

"  A  daylight  case  !  You  understand  that  ?  At  ten  o'clock, 
and  not  five.  Get  that  through  your  head  ?  Think  you  can 
remember  ten  o'clock?  If  you  *  can't,  can  you  remember 
eleven,  or  noon?" 

"  Do  they  have  cases  every  hour  ?  "  queried  Mrs.  Spoopen- 
dyke. 

"  Of  course  they  do.  They  leave  every  fifteen  minutes, 
like  a  ferryboat  ;  and  if  I  can't  catch  one  case,  I'll  witness 
in  another.  Got  it  now?  Only  they  don't  run  as  often  from 
midnight  to  six.     Begin  to  see  into  it  ?" 

"  I  think  I  do,"  said  Mrs.  Spoopendyke,  ruminating.  "  I 
was  thinking  that  if  one  started  about  three  o'clock,  I'd  go 
and  witness  with  you." 

"Oh,  you'd,  make  a  witness  !"  proclaimed  Mr.  Spoopen- 
dyke. "  With  your  capacity  for  observation,  and  ability  to 
recollect,  you'd  only  want  to  appear  twice  to  absorb  the  whole 
witness  business."  And  with  this  reflection  Mr.  Spoopendyke 
went  back  to  his  slumbers. 

At  ten  o'clock  sharp  his  wife  called  him  and  notified  him 
of  the  hour. 

"How'm  I  going  to  get  there  in  time?" he  howled.  "Why 
didn't  you  call  me  before?  Want  me  sent  to  State  prison 
for  contempt?  Want  to  get  rid  of  me,  don't  you?"  and  Mr. 
Spoopendyke  darted  into  his  clothes. 

"Don't  you  want  some  breakfast,  my  dear?"  inquired  Mrs. 
Spoopendyke,  tenderly. 

"No,  I  don't  want  any  measly  breakfast?"  he  shouted. 
"  Didn't  I  tell  fe  I  was  a  witness  at  ten,  and  now  it's  half 
past.  Think  a  man  is  appointed  a  witness  during  good  be- 
havior? S'pose  I  hold  the  office  till  my  successor  is  ap- 
pointed?" And  Mr.  Spoopendyke  plunged  down  stairs  and 
out  of  the  house. 

"  I  only  did  what  he  told  me  to,"  sighed  Mrs.  Spoopen- 
dyke, as  she  flopped  down  on  the  floor  to  change  her  boots. 


OUR  LIBRARY  OF  OLD    FAVORITES. 


A    Death  and    a  Life. 

Fair  young  Hannah, 
Ben,  the  sunburnt  fisher,  gayly  wooes  ; 

Hale  and  clever, 
For  a  willing  heart  and  hand  he  sues. 
May-day  skies  are  all  aglow, 
And  the  waves  are  laughing  so  ! 
For  her  wedding 
Hannah  leaves  her  window  and  her  shoes. 

May  is  passing; 
Mid  the  apple  boughs  a  pigeon  coos. 

Hannah  shudders, 
For  the  mild  southwester  mischief  brews. 
Round  the  rocks  of  Marblehead, 
Outward  bound,  a  schooner  sped. 
Silent,  lonesome, 
Hannah's  at  the  window,  binding  shoes. 
******** 

Sailing  away ! 
Losing  the  breath  of  the  shores  in  May, 
Dropping  down  from  the  beautiful  bay, 
Over  the  sea-slope  vast  and  gray  ! 
And  the  skipper's  eyes  with  a  mist  are  blind, 
For  a  vision  comes  on  the  rising  wind 
Of  a  gentle  face  that  he  leaves  behind, 
And  a  heart  that  throbs  through  the  fog-bank  dim, 
Thinking  of  him. 

Far  into  night 
He  watches  the  gleam  of  the  lessening  light 
Fixed  on  the  dangerous  island   height 
That  bars  the  harbor  he  loves  from  sight. 
And  he  wishes,  at  dawn,  he  could  tell  the  tale 
Of  how  they  weathered  the  southwest  gale. 
To  brighten  the  cheek  that  had  grown  so  pale 
With  a  wakeful  night  among  spectres  grim — 

Terrors  for  him. 

Yo-heave-yo  ! 
Here's  the  Bank  where  the  fishermen  go. 
Over  the  schooner's  side  they  throw 
Tackle  and  bait  to  the  deeps  below. 
And  Skipper  Ben  in  the  water  sees, 
When  its  ripples  curl  to  the  light  land  breeze, 
Something  that  stirs  like  his  apple  trees, 
And  two  soft  eyes  that  beneath  them  swim, 

Lifted  to  him. 

Hear  the  wind  roar, 
And  the  rain  through  the  slit  sails  tear  and  pour  ! 
'  Steady  !  we'll  scud  by  the  Cape  Ann  shore, 
Then  hark  to  the  Beverly  bells  once  more!" 
And  each  man  worked  with  the  will  of  ten ; 
While  up  in  the  rigging,  now  and   then. 
The  lightning  glared  in  the  face  of  Ben, 
Turned  to  the  black  horizon's  rim, 

Scowling  on  him. 

Into  his  brain 
Burned  with  the  iron  of  hopeless  pain, 
Into  thoughts  that  grapple,  and  eyes  that  strain, 
Pierces  the  memory,  cruel  and  vain — 
Never  again  shall  he  walk  at  ease 
Under  the  blossoming  apple  trees 
That  whisper  and  sway  to  the  sunset  breeze, 
While  soft  eyes  float  where   the  sea-gulls  skim, 

Gazing  with  him. 

How  they  went  down 
Never  was  known  in  the  still  old  town. 
Nobody  guessed  how  the  fisherman  brown. 
With  the  look  of  despair  that  was  half  a  frown, 
Faced  his  fate  in  the  furious  night — 
Faced  the  mad  billows  with   hunger  white, 
Just  within  hail  of  the  beacon-light 
That  shone  on  a  woman  sweet  and   trim, 

Waiting  for  him. 

Beverly  bells 
Ring  to  the  tide  as  it  ebbs  and  swells  ! 
His  was  the  anguish  a  moment  tells — 
The  passionate  sorrow  death  quickly  knells. 
But  the  wearing  wash  of  a  lifelong  woe 
Is  left  for  the  desolate  heart  to  know, 
Whose  tides  with  the  dull  years  come  and  go, 
Till  hope  drifts  dead  to  its  stagnant   brim, 

Thinking  of  him. 
******** 
Poor  lone  Hannah, 
Sitting  at  the  window  binding  shoes. 

Faded,  wrinkled. 
Sitting,  stitching,  in  a  mournful  muse. 
Bright-eyed  beauty  once  was  she, 
When  the  bloom  was  on  the  tree  ,* 
Spring  and  winter, 
Hannah's  at  the  window,  binding  shoes. 

Not  a  neighbor 
Passing  nod  or  answer  will  refuse 
To  her  whisper  : 
"  Is  there  from  the  fishers  any  news?" 
Oh,  her  heart's  adrift  with  one 
On  an  endless  voyage  gone ! 
Night  and  morning, 
Hannah's  at  the  window,  binding  shoes. 

'Tis  November. 
Now  no  tear  her  wasted  cheek  bedews. 

From  Newfoundland 
Not  a  sail  returning  will  she  lose, 
Whispering  hoarsely,   "  Fishermen, 
Have  you,  have  you  heard  of  Ben?" 
Old  with  watching, 
Hannah's  at  the  window,  binding  shoes. 

Twenty  winters 
Bleach  and  tear  the  ragged  shore  she  views. 

Twenty  seasons — 
Never  one  has  brought  her   any  news. 
Still  her  dim  eyes  silently 
Chase  the  white  sails  o'er  the  sea. 
Hopeless,  faithful, 
Hannah's  at  the  window,  binding  shoes. 

— Lucy  Larcom. 

The  Poet's  Home. 

Where  should  the  poet's  house  and  household  be? 

Beneath  what  skies,  in  what  untroubled  air 

Sings  he  for  very  joy  of  songs  so  fair 
That  in  their  steadfast  laws  he  most  is  free  ? 
In  woods  remote,  where  darkly  tree  on  tree 

Let  fall  their  curtained  shadows  to  ensnare 

His  dreams,  or  hid  in  fancy's  happiest  lair — 
Some  laughing  island  of  the  stormless  sea? 
Ah,  never  such  to  him  their  welcome  gave ! 

But,  flattered  by  the  gods  in  finer  scorn, 
•He  drifts  upon  the  world's  unresting  wave, 

As  drifts  a  sun-flower  by  the  tempest  torn 
From  sheltered  porches  of  the  coral  cave 

Where  it  expands,  of  calm  and  silence  born. 

— Bayard  Taylor, 


FRENCH  BONBONS. 


"  Francois,  is  your  master  at  home  ? " 

"  No,  sir." 

"  When  will  he  return  ? " 

"He  gimme  orders  to  say  that  he  wasn't  at  home,  but  he 
didn't  gimme  no  orders  about  when  I  was  to  say  he  would  be 
home." 


Profound  reflection  of  Le  Charivari  : 

"Really,  we  can't  understand  how  there  is  so  much  mud 
in  the  streets  when  we  think  how  large  a  quantity  is  consumed 
by  our  public  men  in  throwing  it  at  each  other  !" 


En  apprenant  que  Sarah  Bernhardt  avait  obtenu  un  grand 
succes  dans  "  Phedre,"  aux  Etats-Unis,  un  de  ses  admira- 
teurs  parisiens  s'est  e'erie'  d'apres  L'  Evenement : 

"  Pourvu  qu'elle  n'y  prenne  pas  Racine  ! " 


On  the  Marseilles  railroad. 
"Are  you  on  your  wedding  tour,  madame  ?" 
"Yes." 

"Have  you  friends  in  the  South?" 

"  No,  sir  ;  my  husband  and  I  chose  this  route  only  because 
it  has  so  many  tunnels." 

Taupin  is  the  to-be-envied  possessor  of  a  silver  watch  for 
which  he  paid  ten  francs,  and  which,  as  a  time-keeper,  rivals 
that  of  Cap'n  Cuttle. 

The  other  day,  as  he  was  passing  one  of  the  public  build- 
ings, he  yielded  to  the  inevitable  impulse  to  pull  out  his 
watch  and  compare  it  with  the  clock. 

"Ha!  "said  he  anxiously,  while  a  cloud  passed  over  his 
face,  "my  watch  is  right!  I  must  take  it  to  the  watch- 
maker's ;  there  must  be  something  wrong  ! " 


On  causait  chez  Guibollard  de  l'isthme  de  Panama. 
"C'est  e'gal!"  s'e'erie  l'aimable  idiot,  "je  voudrais   bien 
voir  le  radis  qui  l'a  rendu  si  celebre  ! " 
"  Quel  radis?  "  s' e'erie -t -on. 
"  Dame,  on  ne  fait  que  parler  du  radis  qn'a  VistJime  !  " 


A  traveler,  attended  by  his  faithful  but  timid  servant,  is 
passing  through  a  lonely  wood  at  night,  when  suddenly  the 
servant  seizes  his  master  by  the  arm,  and  whispers  hoarsely  ; 

"See,  sir;  see  those  two  suspicious-looking  men  lurking 
in  the  shadow  of  yon  gloomy  thicket.  They  must  be  rob- 
bers—highwaymen !" 

"Well,  suppose  they  are  !" 

"  Well — but.  m-m-master,  there's  two  of  them,  and  you 
and  I  are  all  alone  !  " 

Local  item  from  the  Courrier  de  San  Francisco: 

"A  young  person,  vestured  most  elegantly  at  the  latest 
mode,  is  fallen  evanished,  the  before-yesterday  evening,  in 
marching  upon  the  trottery  of  the  street  Clay. 

"  One  has  transported  her  in  a  pharmacy  neighboring, 
where  all  the  cares  necessaries  were  to  her  prodigalled. 

"  It  is  then  that  one  has  discovered  that  her  evanishment 
had  for  cause  the  bdleful  habitude  of  carrying  a  corset  too 
much  squeezed  at  the  waist. 

"She  has  not  tarded  to  retake  the  consciousness." 


Offenbach  e'prouvait  une  difficult^  grande  a  prononcer  cer- 
tains mots.  Ce  Parisien  pur  sang  e"tait  reste"  bien  Allemand 
sur  ce  point. 

"Je  refiens  tes  pains  de  mer,"  disait-il  une  fois  a  un  ami. 
"  J'y  ai  rencontre*  Chill." 

"  Qui,  Chill  ?     Philippe  Gille  ?" 

"  Non." 

"Andre"  Gill?" 

"Mais  non." 

"  Gil-Perez,  alors  ?" 

"Eh  non  !  Chill,  le  vrai  Chill,  Chill  Noriac  !" 

He  meant  Jules. 

Paul  Feval  has  written  a  novel  called  "  The  Waxen  Banker." 
It  is  an  astonishing  story  of  the  head  of  a  great  banking- 
house,  who  had  died  at  a  moment  when  his  death  might  have 
a  serious  effect  on  the  credit  of  the  bank.  In  order  to  avert 
disaster  a  wax  figure  of  the  dead  banker  was  made  and  placed 
at  his  desk  in  his  accustomed  attitude.  The  ruse  was  not 
discovered  for  some  days,  and  by  that  time  the  affairs  of  the 
bank  had  been  put  in  such  a  shape  that  it  could  not  be  in- 
jured by  the  announcement  of  the  event. 

A  pretty  little  blonde,  who  is  decidedly  hard  up,  is  having 
her  hair  dressed. 

"  That  is  lovely  hair  you  have,"  says  the  coiffeur.  "  If  you 
ever  wanted  to  sell  it,  I'd  give  you  two  hundred  francs  for  it." 

"Two  hundred  francs  for  my  hair!"  cries  the  young 
woman.    "  Why  didn't  you  ever  tell  me  so  before  ?    Take  it !" 

The  artist  does  not  need  to  be  told  twice,  but  with  two 
dextrous  slashes  of  his  shears  removes  the  golden  fleece. 

"Heavens!  how  hideous  I  look  without  any  hair  !"  ex- 
claims the  young  woman,  justly  indignant  at  her  aspect.  "  I 
must  have  a  wig  made.  How  much'll  you  charge  me  for 
one — a  nice  one,  but  not  too  expensive?" 

"Three  hundred  francs,  madame  !" 


Un  savant,  plus  fort  sur  les  inscriptions  cune'iformes  que 
sur  les  choses  de  1'amour,  s'est  marie'  r^cemment. 

Quelques  jours  se  passent.  Le  savant  paraissait  pre"oc- 
cupe\  Sa  femme  aussi.  On  eut  dit  qu'il  manquait  quelque 
chose. 

Enfin,  n'y  tenant  plus,  il  aborde  la  question  : 

"  Ma  chere  amie,"  dit-il  k  sa  femme,  "j'ai  attendu  quel- 
ques jours  pour  la  communication  que  je  veux  vous  faire,  car 
je  ne  suis  pas  de  ceux  qui  aiment  a  rien  brusquer.  Aujour- 
d'hui,  le  moment  est  venu  de  vous  dire  que  le  marriage  auto- 
rise  certaines  liberte's — qu'il  est  certaines  choses — qu'une 
femme " 

"  Mais,  monsieur,"  interrompt  la  jeune  femme  en  rougis- 
sant,  "je  sais  ce  que  je  dois  a  ma  nouvelle  situation." 

"Ainsi  done,  vous  permettez?"  s'e'erie  le  savant,  radieux. 
"  Ah  !  si  vous  saviez  comme  j'ai  e'te'  malheureux  pendant  ces 
huits  jours  !" 

Et  il  tire  de  sa.poche  une  e'norme  pipe  culotte*e. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


THE  MAN    ABOUT  TOWN. 


Mrs.  George  Hearst  gave  a  large  party  on  Wednesday 
*  evening,  whose  peculiar  feature  was  the  presence  only  of 
unmarried  guests,  saving  only  a  few  chaperones  for  young 
ladies  unprovided  with  young  male  relatives.  This 
innovation  was  explained  by  some  as  due  to  the 
smallness  of  her  present  residence.  Others,  however, 
declare  that  it  was  the  pioneer  assault  against  a  custom  al- 
together too  prevalent  among  the  gilded  youth,  viz  :  of  de- 
voting most  of  their  time  and  attention  in  society  to  married 
ladies.  That  this  custom  exists,  and  is  generally  complained 
of — except  by  the  married  ladies  themselves — there  is  no 
doubt.  That  it  does  exist  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  The 
average  youth  in  society  becomes  a  man  of  the  world,  and 
solves  that  complex  problem,  womanhood — or  thinks  he 
does,  which  amounts  to  the  same  thing— so  early  that  the  un- 
sophisticated maidens,  whose  ideas  concerning  the  sterner 
sex  are  mainly  theoretical,  can  not  accord  him  that  apprecia- 
tion of  his  petted  cynicisms  and  egotisms  which  the  femi- 
nine married  eye  understands,  and  is  shrewd  enough  to  sym- 
pathize with.  In  turning  these  recreant  devotions  into  their 
proper  channel,  Mrs.  Hearst  has  begun  a  weighty  task, 
though  certainly  a  praiseworthy  one. 


Scene — A  Sutter-Street  parlor. 
Daughter— "  Papa,  don't  you  think  Mr.  C— 
on  the  infinite  are  very  sound?" 
Papa  (gruffly) — "  Certainly.     All  sound — no  sense, 


remarks 


An  intellectual  boom  of  increasing  proportions  appears  to 
have  struck  the  feminine  portion  of  this  city  and  Oakland, 
and  the  poor  youth  who  has  merely  a  college  education  to 
back  him,  shudders  and  turns  pale  when  Draper's  "  Intel- 
lectual Development,"  the  Duke  of  Argyll's  "  Reign  of  Law," 
John  Stuart  Mill's  exciting  little  romance, the  "Cosmogony 
of  the  Thingumbob,"  and  the  "  Psychological  Phenomena  of 
the  Trojan  What-do-you-call-it "  are  trotted  out  as  the  con- 
versational pabulum  on  which  he  is  expected  to  feast  during 
a  half  hour's  call.  A  large  coterie  of  society  ladies  are  in- 
dulging in  wild  and  reckless  plunges  into  the  pool  of  erudi- 
tion, Mrs.  Williams  being  the  preceptress  who  prevents  them 
getting  over  their  heads.  Branching  off  from  this  are  small 
special  classes  in  chosen  departments  of  science.  Over  in 
Oakland  the  Ebell  Society,  the  Berkeley  Club,  the  Authors' 
Club,  and  a  new  organization  started  by  the  Feltons  and 
Glascocks,  to  whom  one  Professor  Coleman  lectures,  are 
engaging  the  attention  of  society.  The  young  people  here 
are  taking  a  most  active  interest  in  a  literary  organization 
which  has  met  at  Doctor  Piatt's,  Mrs.  McMullin's,  Dan 
Cook's,  and  E.  C.  Masten's,  and  is  to  meet  at  Colonel  Eyre's, 
Judge  Lake's,  and  the  Coleman's,  on  Sutter  Street,  during 
the  next  six  weeks.  A  diet  totally  of  fish  is  fast  becoming  a 
necessity  to  keep  pace  with  those  numerous  and  erudite  phi- 
losophers in  embryo,  who  are  buying  hats  a  half  size  too 
large  to  allow  for  the  brain-swell. 


Commissioner  John  F.  Swift  will  leave  for  Washington  in 
a  few  days,  to  "  trip  the  light,"  etc.,  at  the  inauguration.  Mrs. 
Swift  will  accompany  him. 

Musical  circles  are  split  as  irrevocably  as  an  opened  wal- 
nut over  the  respective  merits  of  a  brace  of  piano-pounders, 
Messrs.  Hartmann  and  Lisser.  When  the  Hartmann  digits 
tickle  the  keys,  and  a  Chopin  nocturne  throbs  forth  in  slum- 
berous languor,  the  Hartmann  troops  clutch  the  left  side  of 
their  corsets  and  murmur  all  the  superlatives  from  "  Magni- 
fique  !"  to  "  Seduisant  !"  And  when  the  Lisser  fingers  claw 
the  ivory  and  evoke  tinkling  harmonies,  his  cordon  of  admi- 
rers go  through  the  same  somersaults  of  admiration.  It  is 
needless  to  remark,  the  contest  as  to  merit  having  grown 
quite  warm,  that  the  performances  of  each  are  hailed  by  the 
partisans  of  the  other  with  that  grand  unity  of  disparaging 
silence  accorded  an  inexperienced  but  aspiring  fiddle-string 
performer  on  a  midnight  ridge-pole  by  a  critical  audience 
comfortably  located  on  the  adjacent  roofs  and  chimneys. 
About  the  only  good  to  come  of  it  is  a  development  of  the 
critical  ability  in  amateur  musical  circles,  and  an  excellent 
advertisement  of  the  two  players. 


The  Hartmann  admirers,  by  the  way,  tell  a  very  good  thing 
on  Lisser.  It  was  after  a  concert,  and  Madame  Fabbri,  whom 
he  did  not  know  very  well,  asked  how  he  liked  her  duet. 

"You  sang  charmingly,  madame;  but  why  did  you  select 
such  a  beastly  piece  of  music?" 

"  Sir  !     That  was  written  by  my  late  husband." 

"Ah,  yes,    of  course.      I  did   not  mean but  why  did 

you  select  such  a  cow  to  sing  with  you?" 

"  Ach  Gott  /    That  is  my  present  husband." 


The  local  legal  circles  have  received  a  valuable  acquisi- 
tion in  the  person  of  George  H.  Knight,  the  gentleman  who 
recently  made  so  vigorous  a  campaign  against  C.  P.  Berry, 
in  the  Third  District.  Mr.  Knight  has  left  Humboldt,  and 
proposes  to  permanently  identify  himself  with  the  San  Fran- 
cisco bar. 

Now  is  the  time  when  Commodore  Con  O'Connor  begins 
to  figure  the  cost  of  Budweiser  beer  and  deviled  ham  ;  when 
Admiral  Menzies  corners  the  market  on  "Finnan  Haddies" 
and  old  Irish  whisky  ;  when  Admiral  Gutte  reads  up  the 
problem  of  "roast  beef  and  rice"  ;  when  the  Sausalito  sa- 
loon-keeper tries  his  whisky  on  a  pine  board  to  see  if  it  will 
still  eat  through  it ;  when  the  bronzed  and  weather-beaten 
tars  of  the  yacht  clubs  estimate  the  cost  of  new  paint  and 
rigging,  and  a  thousand  men  and  maidens  look  forward  to  a 
renewal  of  spray-flavored  afternoons  on  dancing  billows  ; 
jolly  chowder  parties  in  secluded  coves  ;  moonlight  floats  on 
glassy  waters,  and  all  the  varied  delights  of  the  yachting 
season.  The  first  general  sail  will  lake  place  about  the  mid- 
dle of  April.  Of  new  yachts,  the  only  one  of  note  is  a  fifty- 
foot  schooner  building  at  South  San  Francisco  for  Captain 
Hamilton,  of  the  Clara,  the  new-comer  being  expected  to  do 
great  things. 

Mr.  Jennings  S.  Cox,  with  Mrs.  Cox,  the  olive  branches, 
is  other  bags  and  baggage,  has  departed  for  New  York, 


and  added  one  more  to  the  list  of  San  Francisco  pilgrims. 
On  his  recent  visit  there  he  received  a  very  handsome  offer 
from  J.  H.  Davis  &  Co.,  of  No.  17  Wall  Street,  and  will 
henceforth  be  found  there.  His  final  departure  is  regretted 
by  many  here  who  have  known  him  ever  as  a  genial  gentle- 
man, enjoyable  companion,  and  trustworthy  friend. 


Speaking  of  Mr.  Cox,  the  Pacific  Gaslight  Company,  with 
which  he  has  lately  been  connected,  is  reported  to  be  mak- 
ing grand  preparations  for  laying  its  mains  as  soon  as  Super- 
intendent Martin  returns  and  gives  the  word.  Mr.  Martin 
has  been  for  several  months  in  the  East,  making  contracts 
for  material,  and  his  reappearance  on  this  scene,  which  will 
take  place  shortly,  will  again  bring  the  new  corporation  into 
prominence. 

I  am  pleased  to  state  that  the  Indian  troubles  in  Arizona 
will  be  over  in  a  few  days,  and  that  at  present  Lo  is  collec- 
tively and  individually  barking  his  ebony  shins  in  a  frantic 
flight  over  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  monitor  Livermore 
— familiarly  known  as  Colonel  O. — crossed  the  bay  last  Sat- 
urday, en  route  to  Arizona.  His  armament  consisted  of: 
One  Sharp's  rifle  (with  which  he  has  killed  a  swan  off-hand 
at  nine  hundred  yards,  and  with  which  he  proposes  to  mount 
a  high  hill  in  the  centre  of  Arizona,  and  knock  over  every 
bloody  Injun  that  crosses  the  border) ;  one  large  box  explo- 
sive bullets  (warranted  to  scatter  the  aboriginal  tissues  into 
corned-beef  hash — if  it  hits  'em) ;  one  mule  revolver  (Rip- 
roarer  patent,  of  which  St.  Peter  has  ordered  three  cases,  to 
make  the  millennial  destruction  a  dead  sure  thing)  ;  one 
three-foot  bowie  (useful  for  brochettes  in  case  of  warm  work 
with  the  Injuns  at  close  quarters) ;  one  stiletto  (useful  for 
scalping  and  sculling  hearts  out).  The  rest  of  the  party, 
including  Joe  Grant,  the  Indian  fighter,  Charles  Crocker, 
George  Crocker,  and  George  W.  Prescott,  were  heavily 
armed,  and  the  departure  was  a  good  first  act  for  a  lively 
melodrama.  Zulano. 


How  much  of  the  German  wine  which  we  drink  in  this 
country  is  manufactured  according  to  the  simple  and  eco- 
nomical process  of  the  Durlacher  Brothers,  in  Kippenheim  ? 
This  worthy  pair  simply  took  a  mixture  of  spirits  and  water, 
poured  it  upon  raisins,  and  after  letting  it  stand  for  a  certain 
time,  drained  it  off  and  mixed  it  with  a  small  proportion  of 
natural  wine.  This  delectable  compound  they  colored  with 
coarse  Spanish  or  French  wines,  or  with  elderberry  juice,  ac- 
cording to  order.  When  detected  they  had  made  arrange- 
ments for  the  manufacture  of  over  six  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  gallons  of  this  stuff  in  about  five  months.  No 
doubt  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  foreign  wine  drank 
here  is  concocted  after  a  similar  fashion.  Americans  who 
ruin  their  digestion  with  these  hideous  mixtures  have  only 
themselves  to  blame.  In  many  parts  of  the  Union,  but 
notably  in  California  and  Ohio,  pure  light  wines  are  now 
produced  in  abundance,  and  sufficiently  good  in  quality  for 
all  ordinary  purposes.  That  they  are  not  in  more  general  use 
is  probably  due  to  the  unwillingness  of  the  majority  of  wine- 
drinkers,  most  of  them  rank  sciolists  on  the  subject,  to  ac- 
cept any  brand  not  guaranteed  by  a  foreign  stamp,  and  to 
the  proportionately  excessive  cost  of  the  native  article.  That 
obstacle  will  no  doubt  disappear  with  time  and  increase  of 
production  and  consumption.  California,  there  can  be  but 
little  doubt,  is  destined  to  be  one  of  the  great  wine  marts  of 
the  world. — New  York  Hour. 


"  Gath  "  thus  writes  of  men  and  women  in  Washington  : 
"A  widow  in  the  Government  employment  was  once  asked 
her  experience  as  to  men  around  her  at  Washington.  She 
replied  that  it  was  enough  to  destroy  a  woman's  faith  in  the 
common  humanity  of  men.  Being  once  out  of  a  position, 
and  solicitous  to  be  reappointed,  she  said  that  almost  with- 
out exception,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  every  person 
of  whom  she  entreated  help,  either  by  covert  insinuations  or 
by  bold  soliciting,  desired  consideration  in  her  virtue  for  his 
help.  Other  women  around  her  told  her  it  was  useless  with- 
out immense  social  backing  or  some  powerful  friend  to  ob- 
tain the  employment  without  degradation.  There  are,  of 
course,  females  of  such  respectable  connections  that  this 
experience  does  not  apply  to  them  ;  but  very  often  the  worst 
social  scandals  of  Washington  are  of  this  very  rank,  when 
the  woman's  gratitude  or  affection  directs  her  course.  The 
hastening  of  females  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  gen- 
erally good-looking  females,  to  Washington,  has  given  that 
city  a  reputation  for  beauty  exceeding  Baltimore,  where  it  is 
said  that  the  once  beautiful  Baltimoreans  have  died  out." 


Here  is  "The  Apostate's  Creed,"  as  formulated  by  the 
Churchma7i :  "I  believe  in  a  chaotic  nebula  self-existent, 
evolver  of  heaven  and  earth.  And  in  the  differentiation  of 
the  original  homogeneous  mass  ;  its  first  begotten  product, 
which  was  self-formed,  into  land  and  water,  self-organized 
into  plants  and  animals,  reproduced  in  like  species,  further 
developed  into  higher  orders,  and  ultimately  refined,  ration- 
alized, and  perfected  in  man ;  he  descended  from  the 
monkey,  ascended  to  the  philosopher,  and  sitteth  down  in 
the  rites  and  customs  of  civilization  under  the  laws  of  de- 
veloping sociology  ;  from  thence  he  shall  come  again  by  the 
disintegration  of  the  heterogenized  cosmos  back  into  the 
original  homogeneousness  of  chaos.  I  believe  in  the  wholly 
impersonal  absolute  ;  the  wholly  uncatholic  church,  the  dis- 
union of  the  saints,  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  the  persistence 
of  force,  the  dispersion  of  the  body,  and  in  death  everlast- 
ing."   

Ladies,  as  a  rule,  are  not  good  judges  of  seal-skin.  They 
usually  choose  goods  according  to  the  price,  and  if  they  pay 
for  the  best,  imagine  that  they  have  it.  Manufacturers  say 
that  no  one  but  an  expert  can  choose  between  seal-skin  vary- 
ing twenty  dollars  in  price,  and  that  there  is  no  material  dif- 
ference in  the  wear  of  one  costing  two  hundred  dollars  and 
one  costing  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars. 


The  fashionable  "mot"  of  the  day  is  "Bon jour."  It  is 
painted  and  embroidered  on  a  great  variety  of  articles — fans, 
sachets,  boxes,  handkerchiefs,  g-rt-rs — in  fact,  wherever  it 
can  be  made  effective. 


Hayes  will  soon  March  4th. 


THE   LATEST   MAGAZINE  VERSE. 


Asleep. 

In  surnmer-time  how  fair  it  showed! — 
My  garden  by  the  village  road, 
Where  fiery  stalks  of  blossem  glowed, 

And  roses  softly  blushed ; 
With  azure  spires,  and  garlands  white, 
Pale  heliotrope,  the  sun's  delight, 
And  odors  that  perfumed  the  night 

Where'er  the  south  wind  rushed. 

There  solemn  purple  pansies  stood. 

Gay  tulips  red  with  floral  blood. 

And  wild  things  fresh  from  field  and  wood, 

Alive  with  dainty  grace. 
Deep  heaven-blue  bells  of  columbine, 
The  darkly-  mystic  passion-vine. 
And  clematis,  that  love  to  twine, 

Bedecked  that  happy  place. 

Beneath  the  strong  unclouded  blaze 
Of  long  and  fervent  summer  days, 
Their  colors  smote  the  passing  gaze, 

And  dazzled  every  eye. 
Their  cups  of  scented  honey-dew 
Charmed  all  the  bees  that  o'er  them  flew, 
And  butterflies  of  radiant  hue 

Paused  as  they  floated  by. 

Now  falls  a  cloud  of  sailing  snow, 
The  bitter  winds  of  winter  blow, 
No  blossom  dares  its  cup  to  show — 

Earth  folds  them  in  her  breast ; 
A  shroud  of  white,  a  virgin  pall. 
Is  slowly,  softly,  hiding  all ; 
In  vain  shall  any  sweet  wind  call 

To  break  their  silent  rest. 

My  garden  is  a  vanished  dream, 
Dead  in  the  waning  moon's  cold  beam, 
Clear  icicles  above  it  gleam  ; 

And  yet — I  know  not  how — 
My  flowers  will  hear  the  dropping  rain 
When  spring  reneweth  hill  and  plain, 
And  then  it  shall  be  mine  again  : 

It  is  God's  garden  now. 
— Rose  Terry  Cooke,  in  Harper  s  for  February. 

The  Heart  of  a  Rose. 

A  rose  like  a  hollow  cup  with  a  brim — 

A  brim  as  pink  as  the  after-glow  ; 
Deep  down  in  its  heart  gold  stamens  swim, 

Tremble  and  swim  in  a  sea  of  snow. 
My  Love  set  it  safe  in  a  crystal  glass. 

Gently  as  petals  float  down  at  noon. 
Low,  in  a  whisper,  my  Love's  voice  said  :  * 

'  Look  quick  !    In  an  hour  it  will  be  dead. 

I  picked  it  because  it  will  die  so  soon. 
Now  listen,  dear  Heart,  as  the  seconds  pass. 
What  the  rose  will  say,"  my  Love's  voice  said. 
I  look  and  I  listen.     The  flushed  pink  brim 

Is  still  as  June's  warmest  after-glow  ; 
Silent  as  stars  the  gold  stamens  swim, 

Tremble  and  swim  in  their  sea  of  snow. 
I  dare  not  breathe  on  the  crystal  glass, 

Lest  one  sweet  petal  should  fall  too  soon. 
False  was  the  whisper  my  Love's  voice  said — 
If  he  had  not  picked  it,  it  had  been  dead. 

But  now  it  will  live  an  eternal  noon, 
And  I  shall  hear,  as  the  seconds  pass, 
What  the  rose  will  say  till  I  am  dead. 

— "  H.  //.,"  in  Scribner's  for  February. 


Night  on  the  Ocklawaua. 

In  the  red  light  that  from  our  deck-fire  shines, 

Inflexible  the  plumed  palmettos  stand  ; 
While,  at  their  feet,  the  supplicating  vines 

Stretch  now  wild  arms,  and  now  a  flower-filled  hand. 

The  gaunt  oak  broods,  with  air  of  wrong  and  loss. 
Yet  regal  still  among  its  strangled  leaves ; 

Caught  in  the  web  the  livid,  murderous  moss — 
Once  small,  sly  parasite,  now  tyrant — weaves. 

The  shapes  that  peopled  slimy  log  and  limb. 
And  filled  with  uncouth  interest  all  the  day — 

The  basking  alligators,  sprawling  grim, 

TurUes  and  cranes — have  slipped  and  sailed  away. 

Only  some  splash  among  the  bayous  still. 

Or  strange,  harsh  cry  that  startles  through  the  night, 
Suggests  their  lurking  presence,  as  we  thrill 

With  nameless  apprehension  and  affright  1 

Our  boat  glides  on.     The  pine-knots'  dying  glare 
On  stream  and  shore  a  fitful  radiance  flings  ; 

The  soft,  malarious,  poison-scented  air 

Drowses  each  sense  with  fanning  vampire  wings. 

When  crashing  through  the  insidious  spell  so  bland, 
A  wild  strain  breaks,  swells,  sinks,  and  dies  away  ; 

'Tis  from  the  boatmen — a  barbaric  band  ! — 

Keeping,  with  poles,  the  fanged  shores  at  bay. 

Less  like  a  hymn  it  sounds,  as,  half  dismayed. 

The  black  choir,  through  the  gloom,  we  dimly  trace, 

Then  some  weird  invocation,  fitly  made, 
To  the  malignant  spirits  of  the  place! 

— C.  £.  S.  in  Atlantic  for  February. 


Moths  Round  a  Lamp. 

The  red  sun  fell  two  sultry  hours  before  ; 

No  dew  has  made  the  lawn's  vague  spaces  damp ; 
In  through  my  open  window  more  and  more 

The  giddy  moths  come  reeling  round  the  lamp. 

From  bournes  of  Nature's  pastoral  silence  brought. 
Below  the  night's  pure  orbs,  the  wind's  faint  breath, 

What  willful  spell,  I  question  of  my  thought, 
Entices  them  to  this  mad  glaring  death? 

By  what  perverse  doom  are  they  led  to  meet 

This  fiery  ruin,  when  so  caln~and  cool 
The  deep  grass  drowses  at  the  elms'  dim  feet, 

The  moist  leaves  droop  above  the  starlit  pool? 

But  while  in  dreamy  watch  I  linger  long, 

To  duskier  coloring  my  mood  recedes. 
Till  now  the  tranquil  chamber  seems  to  throng 

With  dark  wild  imageries  of  man's  misdeeds. 

And  then,  like  some  full  rustle  of  sudden  wings, 

A  long  breeze  floats  disconsolately  past, 
And  steals  from  unseen  foliage  that  it  s\«ngs 

A  murmur  of  lamentation,  till  at  last, 

While  the  sad  pulses  of  each  gradual  tone 
A  sadder  meaning  from  my  reverie  win  ; 

All  earth's  rebellious  agony  seems  to  moan 
The  curse,  the  mvstery  of  all  human  sin  I 

— Ed*ar  Fawcett  in   Californian  for  February. 


THE   ARGONAUT. 


EDITORIAL    NOTES. 


We  had  hoped  that  the  ordinary  legislative  idiot  would 
not  feel  called  upon  at  this  session  of  the  Legislature  to  in- 
troduce his  usual  batch  against  the  Chinese.  Now  that  Con- 
gress has  undertaken  the  management  and  regulation  of 
Chinese  immigration,  we  had  hoped  that  the  McCallions 
and  other  Macks  would  keep  their  hands  off.  We  had  hoped 
that  between  Canton  and  Cork  a  peace  might  have  been  pro- 
claimed. We  had  hoped  that  the  Democratic  Glascocks 
would  begin  to  realize  that  even  in  California  the  time  had 
passed  when  they  could  make  personal  or  political  capital 
by  pandering  to  this  anti-Chinese  prejudice;  that  it  might 
be  perceived,  even  by  the  Sand-lot  intellect,  that  this  war 
against  the  Chinese  race  must  be  waged  within  the  rules  of 
war;  that  the  amenities  and  decencies  of  civilization  must 
be  regarded;  that  principles  of  humanity  must  be  respected, 
and  that  this  race  question  must  be  considered  with  refer- 
ence to  something  higher  and  broader  than  the  feelings  and 
interests  of  a  class  that  has  no  other  idea  of  American  lib- 
erty than  the  right  to  persecute  a  people  in  no  respect  their 
inferiors,  and  in  many,  and  indeed  in  most  respects,  their  su- 
periors. 

The  election  of  Thomas  F.  Bayard  to  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  is  not  a  surprise.  This  gentleman  seems  to 
have  a  firm  hold  upon  this  position,  having  succeeded  his 
father,  and  for  two  terms  has  represented  the  State 
of  Delaware  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  Regard- 
ing this  gentleman  as  the  best  representative  of  the  best 
Democracy  in  the  country,  and  as  the  last  representative  of 
that  Southern  class  that  made  the  mistake  of  attempted  se- 
cession, we  are  glad  that  he  is  retained  in  the  councils  of  the 
nation.  If  all  Democrats  and  all  Southern  men  were  as  in- 
telligent, honorable,  conservative,  conscientious,  and  respect- 
able as  we  think  Senator  Bayard  to  be,  we  should  not  con- 
tinue to  be  half  so  unreasonable  in  our  Republican  politics  as 
we  occasionally  suspect  ourselves  to  be. 


The  election  in  New  York  of  Thomas  C.  Piatt  to  the 
United  States  Senate  is  an  undoubted  triumph  for  Senator 
Conkling.  Mr.  Piatt  is  his  personal  and  political  friend. 
He  will  act  with  him  and  subordinate  to  him  in  all  matters 
of  political  appointment  and  party  politics.  This  leaves  the 
New  York  Senator  what  he  has  been  for  some  years  past — 
a  great  power  in  the  politics  of  the  country. 

The  cost  of  lighting  the  city  of  New  York  by  gas  for  street 
lamps  is  indicated  by  a  recent  contract  just  entered  into  for 
the  Twenty-third  and  Twenty-fourth  wards.  For  the 
Twenty-third  Ward,  $10.75  Per  annum  ;  for  the  Twenty- 
fourth  Ward,  $13,  for  each  public  lamp.  In  San  Francisco  it 
costs  nearly  $40  per  lamp.  The  price  for  each  lamp  in  the 
districts  of  the  Metropolitan,  People's,  Nassau,  and  Citizens' 
companies  is  $24 ;  in  that  of  the  Williamsburg  Company, 
$23  ;  and  of  the  Brooklyn  Company,  $20.  Now,  why  should 
San  Francisco  pay  $40  per  annum  for  a  street  lamp  that 
costs  the  city  of  New  York  less  than  half  that  figure  ? 

The  Eastern  papers  of  the  better  character,  as  a  rule, 
favor  the  ratification  of  the  Chinese  treaty.  The  Cincin- 
nati Commercial  thus  speaks  of  it  : 

It  authorizes  the  American  Government  at  its  sole  discretion  to  reg- 
ulate, limit  or  suspend  the  immigration  of  Chinese  laborers,  when 
the  public  welfare  requires  the  enforcement  of  such  measure,  and  may 
be  construed  to  give  our  Government  actually  the  right  to  send  the 
Chinese  back  again  when  we  think  best.  No  stipulation  could  well  be 
more  thoroughly  terse  and  comprehensive,  or  give  more  effectual  control 
to  American  legislation  over  that  flood  of  labor  issuing  hence  which  has 
hitherto  been  unrestricted  and  caused  much  alarm  and  anxiety  in  the 
Western  States.  The  instrument  in  no  way  abolishes  the  Burlingame 
treaty,  but  is  to  be  considered  as  supplementary  to  it.  Thus,  no  fetters 
are  to  be  placed  on  travel  for  genuine  commerce,  or  for  purposes  of  ob- 
servation or  study,  all  of  which  pursuits  imply  a  sufficiency  of  funds  in 
the  possession  of  those  who  follow  them.  The  mutual  advantage  of 
the  free  migration  and  emigration  of  their  citizens  and  subjects  respect- 
ively from  the  one  country  to  the  other  for  the  purpose  of  curiosity,  of 
trade,  and  of  permanent  residence  is  still  admitted,  but  henceforth  the 
right  of  residence  shall  be  qualifiable  at  the  discretion  of  the  author- 
ities at  Washington. 

The  reported  interview  between  Senator  Conkling  and  the 
Hon.  Frank  Hiscock,  member  of  Congress  from  New  York, 
in  reference  to  the  candidacy  of  the  latter  gentleman  for 
Speaker,  we  receive  with  some  doubt,  and  if  such  an  inter- 
view did  occur,  we  doubt  whether  Senator  Conkling  was 
quite  so  imperious  and  profane  as  the  Associated  Press  dis- 
patch represents.  There  are  too  many  "  By  G — d  sirs  "  in 
it.  Mr.  Conkling  may  be  a  stalwart,  and  may  be  to  a  de- 
gree arrogant  and  dictatorial,  but  that  he  has  become  vulgar 
and  profane  we  do  not  believe.  Our  knowledge  of  this  gen- 
tleman makes  us  receive  this  statement  with  some  grains  of 
salt.  The  Senator  from  New  York  has  no  occasion  to  feel 
other  than  satisfied  at  the  political  situation.  With  General 
Garfield  he  has  had  no  quarrel.  He  worked  for  his  elec- 
tion. He  secured  for  him  the  electoral  vote  of  New  York. 
General  Arthur,  his  friend,  is  Vice-President.  Mr.  Sharp, 
his  friend,  is  Speaker  of  the  New  York  Legislature.  Mr. 
Piatt,  his  friend,  is  elected  to  be  his  colleague  in  the  Senate. 
Mr.  James,  his  friend,  is  Postmaster  of  New  York  City,  with 
the  chance  of  becoming  Postmaster-General.  Mr.  Roscoe 
Conkling  has  every  inducement  to  place  him  in  friendly  re- 
lations with  the  new  administration.  In  this  connection  we 
may  say  that  the  appointment  of  Mr.  James  to  the  Cabinet 
as  Postmaster-General  would  be  very  acceptable  to  the  party 
at  large. 

Mr.  John  Landers,  of  San  Francisco,  has  done  a  good 
thing  for  California,  and  been  highly  complimented  there- 
for by  the  Eco?io7nisti  a  commercial  journal  published  in 
Boston.  He  has  sold  a  quicksilver  mine  in  Napa  County  to 
Boston  capitalists.  He  has  obtained  a  good  price  for  his 
property,  and  the  capitalists  have  obtained  a  good  property 
for  their  money.  That  journal  says  that  before  the  syndicate, 
representing  the  new  organization,  closed  the  negotiations, 
they  sent  out  their  own  agents  to  California,  who  secured  an 
examination  of  the  mine,  titles,  books,  etc.,  of  the  company, 
by  the  best  mining  and  legal  talent  obtainable  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  whose  reports  more  than  confirmed  the  representa- 
tions made  by  Mr.  Landers,  and  proved  highly  satisfactory 
to  the  syndicate,  who  immediately  took  possession  of  the 


property,  paying  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  for 
the  same.  This  is  just  what  all  purchasers  of  mining  prop- 
erty ought  to  do.  The  sale  of  mining  property  is,  as  a  rule, 
entrusted  to  some  conscienceless,  cheeky  adventurer,  who 
goes  to  the  East  or  Europe,  and,  by  misrepresentation  and 
fraudulent  vouchers,  succeeds  in  making  a  sale.  The  buyer 
is  defrauded,  the  reputation  of  the  country  is  injured,  and 
nobody  is  benefited  but  the  syndicate  of  rascals  who  have 
perpetrated  a  successful  swindle.  The  Eastern  and  Euro- 
pean people  are,  as  a  rule,  deservedly  imposed  upon.  They 
certainly  are,  if  stupidity  deserves  to  be  punished  by  crime. 
The  London  merchant  who  would  purchase  a  ship  at  our 
wharves  would  have  it  examined.  The  purchaser  of  a  farm 
would  have  its  title  examined.  As  a  rule,  the  buyer  of  a 
mine  is  deceived  in  its  value  because  he  does  not  take  the 
ordinary  business  precaution  to  have  its  title  and  its  value 
properly  investigated  by  his  own  confidential  agents.  Hence, 
we  say,  John  Landers  has  done  a  good  thing  for  California 
in  acting  as  an  honest  middle-man  between  seller  and  buyer 
of  a  mining  property. 

As  I  understand  it,  Mr.  Wm.  H.  Mills,  of  the  Sacra- 
mento Record-  Union,  echoing  the  charge  of  a  Democratic 
orator,  prefers  against  D.  M.  Kenfield,  Controller,  this 
charge,  that  Mrs.  Kenfield  is  placed  upon  the  pay-roll  and 
draws  a  salary  for  work  done  in  the  office.  If  this  is  all 
that  Mr.  Kenfield  has  done,  it  not  only  is  not  an  offense,  but 
it  is  entirely  creditable  to  him.  If  Mrs.  Kenfield  has  not 
earned  the  money  paid  her,  and  if  it  is  true  that  Mr.  Ken- 
field has,  by  his. personal  over-work  in  over-n"ours,  performed 
the  duties  and  all  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  more  than  is 
demanded  of  him  as  head  of  the  department,  and  if  the 
office  has  been  well  and  honestly  administered,  then  I 
think  Mr.  Mills  guilty  of  an  unmanly  attack,  and  that  he 
had  better  have  left  the  word  "  Nepotism"  out  of  his  jour- 
nal. Whether  Mr.  Kenfield  has  or  has  not  been  guilty  of 
an  "  irregularity  "  in  office,  I  do  not  know.  I  do  know  that 
he  is  an  honest  man  and  a  capable  officer.  I  have  known 
him  since,  as  boys,  we  attended  together  a  village  school  in 
western  New  York — honest  boy  and  honest  man,  for  nearly 
forty  years.  I  have  known  him  for  twenty-five  years  of  that 
time  in  one  employ,  honored  and  trusted.  If  Mr.  Mills  had 
known  that  the  Controller,  in  the  place  nominally  or  actually 
held  by  his  wife,  had  a  worthless,  immoral,  drunken  ward 
politician,  who  used  his  salary  to  keep  a  mistress,  and  drank 
and  gambled,  this  Mr.  Mills — good  man  and  good  citizen  that 
he  is — would  have  made  no  charge  against  the  Controller. 
If  Mr.  Kenfield  has  made  an  efficient  officer,  if  his  duties 
in  the  Controller's  office  are  well  performed,  if  the  expen- 
diture is  kept  within  the  law,  then  respectable,  tax-paying  cit- 
izens and  men  of  family  will  not  sympathize  with  either 
journalistic  or  political  assault  upon  Mr.  Kenfield  because 
his  wife  has  been  permitted  to  earn  money  that  might  have 
gone  in  a  worse  direction.  I  hope  this  investigation  may 
not  again  demonstrate  how  easy  it  is  to  murder  an  honest 
reputation  by  newspaper  assault.  P. 


Mrs.  Sprague  is  not  as  beautiful  a  woman  as  she  once  was. 
She  now  shows  traces  of  years,  and  her  eyes,  which  are  the 
chief  remaining  beauty,  many  would  regard  as  painted,  al- 
though her  friends  insist  that  there  is  not  a  trace  of  art  about 
them.  She  can  not  now  be  far  from  forty-five  years  of  age, 
although  she  looks  much  younger.  She  is  of  medium 
height,  perhaps  five  feet  six,  and  her  features  still  show 
beautiful  outlines.  Her  hair,  which  is  still  abundant,  is  dark 
auburn  in  color,  for  nature  has  yet  spared  her  gray  hairs. 
Her  mouth  is  a  fine  feature  of  her  face,  and  is  full  of  white, 
regular  teeth.  Her  weight  is  probably  one  hundred  and 
forty.  Her  hands  are  symmetrical,  and  are  always  encased 
in  kids  of  the  latest  fashion.  Notwithstanding  the  bank- 
ruptcy of  her  husband,  she  always  appears  neatly  and  richly 
dressed. 

The  Springfield  Republican  says  that  Boycott  shouldn't 
grumble  about  his  losses,  for  it  isn't  every  man  who  can  be- 
come a  verb  in  these  times.  It  threatens  to  become  a  dic- 
tionary word.  There  are  many  similar  instances  in  the  En- 
glish language.  All  Englishmen  speak  of  tramways,  but 
half  don't  know  that  the  word  is  short  for  Outramways,  Mr. 
Outram  having  invented  this  improved  method  of  locomo- 
tion. And  "  wallop,"  comes  from  Admiral  Wallop,  whose 
victory  over  a  French  squadron  won  him  great  popularity 
among  his  coutrymen. 


The  Hawkeye  man  writes  from  Hartford  :  "  You  can  get 
insured  here  in  any  way  and  for  anything  you  wish — mutual, 
endowment,  tontine,  accident,  intentional,  nomadic,  differen- 
tial, protoplasmic,  Baptist,  Old  School  Presbyterian,  Congre- 
tional,  Bob  Ingersoll,  Renaissance,  Gothic,  Byzantine,  green- 
back, composite,  Corinthian,  Scotch,  cheviot,  gossamer,  seam- 
less, new  Wheeler  &  Wilson,  barbed  wire,  liver  pad,  and 
hard  finish.  It  is  the  central  and  distributing  point  for  the 
entire  insurance  business  of  America.  No  insurance  com- 
pany is  genuine  unless  '  Hartford'  is  blown  upon  the  bottle." 

Dwight  K.  Tripp,  of  this  city,  and  Miss  Corinne  William- 
son, daughter  of  General  Williamson,  Commissioner  of  the 
General  Land  Office,  were  married  in  Washington  last 
Thursday  evening.  The  reception  was  at  the  residence  of 
the  bride's  father.  The  wedding  was  a  brilliant  affair,  with  a 
distinguished  attendance,  including  many  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives, several  members  of  the  Cabinet  and  Judges  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  besides  a  large  representation  of  promi 
nent  society  people. 

A  commercial  traveler  from  Boston  having  had  a  run  of 
hard  luck  in  prosecuting  business  on  the  road,  received  from 
his  firm  the  following  exhilarating  dispatch  :  "  If  you  can't 
make  expenses,  come  home  at  once."  To  which  he  sent  the 
following  reply  :  "  All  right ;  can  make  plenty  of  expenses, 
but  no  sales.  Will  follow  your  implication,  and  make  an 
effort  to  increase  expenses." 

Mrs.  Agassiz  one  morning  found  in  one  of  her  slippers  a 
cold,  little  slimy  snake,  one  of  six  sent  the  day  before  to  her 
scientific  spouse,  and  carefully  set  aside  by  him  for  safety 
under  the  bed.  She  screamed,  "  There  is  a  snake  in  my 
slipper  !"  The  savan  leaped  from  his  couch,  crying  :  "A 
snake  !     Good  heavens,  where  are  the  other  five  ?" 


SOCIETY    GOSSIP. 


Sadie"  Tells  all  She  Knows  and  What  She  Thinks. 


Dear  Argonaut  :  The  "  poetry  of  motion  "  is  a  fizzle. 
There  was  a  time  when  waltzing  meant  pleasure,  with  its 
graceful  movement  and  rhythmic  enjoyment,  but  now  it  has 
become  an  ordeal  worse  than  the  rack.  You  start,  get  half 
a  turn,  are  thumped  in  the  back  by  a  racquette  jumper,  jos- 
tled three  feet  by  somebody  else,  knocked  about  like  a  shut- 
tlecock by  the  next  three  couples,  while  an  elbow  pierces  your 
side,  and  a  young  Kentuckian  promenades  up  your  dress 
from  the  edge- of  the  skirt  to  the  waist.  Twelfth  night  was 
sure  death  to  fineries  ;  and  Mrs.  Hearst's,  on  Wednesday 
night,  though  nothing  like  so  crowded,  was  a  repetition  of 
the  same  rush  and  jostle,  as  far  as  dancing  was  concerned, 
that  all  the  parties  are.  To  be  sure  it  can't  be  helped,  and 
there  is  no  more  considerate  and  tasteful  entertainer  in  town 
than  Mrs.  Hearst,  but  dancing  isn't  poetry  any  more  now-a- 
days. 

We  had  a  great  time  getting  there,  Madge  and  I.  Mamma 
wasn't  invited,  and  we  didn't  know  we  could  take  her,  so  we 
had  to  let  my  maid  escort  us  in  the  carriage.  After  we  got 
there  it  was  all  right,  however.  I  never  saw  so  many  of  the 
gentlemen  so  vulture-like  in  their  swoops  for  dances  in  my 
life.  We  let  go  our  cards  once,  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  be- 
fore even  we  had  bade  Mrs.  Hearst  "  Good-evening,"  and 
did  not  get  them  back  till  they  bore  illegible  hieroglyphics 
calling  for  sixteen  dances  and  seventeen  extras.  I  am  sure 
that  if  the  gentlemen  would  devote  half  the  energy  and  ea- 
gerness to  the  fulfillment  of  their  vital  ambitions  that  they 
did  to  filling  their  dancing  cards,  they  would  result  in  a 
whole  herd  of  Disraelis.  But  then  they  were  largely  in  the 
majority  that  night,  which,  pleasant  as  it  was  for  us  girls, 
made  a  certain  amount  of  enterprise  necessary  on  their  part, 
if  they  desired  to  dance. 

The  house  was  pretty  as  ever,  the  veiled  lady,  flanked  by 
Mrs.  Hearst  and  her  son,  in  marble,  looking  superb  and 
somewhat  crowded,  in  the  alcove.  The  parlor,  dining-room, 
and  hall  were  cleared  for  dancing,  Mrs.  Hearst  receiving  in 
the  middle  room,  assisted  (by  Mr.  Hearst,  Miss  James,  and 
Miss  Crockett. 

The  hour  named  on  the  cards,  eight  o'clock,  mixed  us  all 
up.  We  were  geese  enough,  because  of  it,  to  go  early,  at 
half-past  eight,  and  found  only  a  few  people  there,  the  arri- 
vals, notwithstanding  the  early  invitation,  being  mostly  after 
quarter  past  nine  o'clock.  It  was  shortly  after  that  hour  that 
the  regular  dancing  began,  the  musicians  whiling  away  the 
time  with  extras  and  marches. 

The  confining  of  the  invitations  to  unmarried  people  made 
the  party  a  very  pretty  one.  Saving  Mrs.  Humphrey  Moore 
and  Mrs.  Bereda,  both  of  whom  looked  altogether  too  nice 
to  be  shut  out,  there  were  no  married  ladies  present.  Among 
the  guests  were  the  Blandings,  the  Eyres,  Miss  Hamilton, 
Miss  Wood,  Miss  Coleman,  Miss  Lutie  Cole,  Miss  Mizner, 
Miss  Thompson,  the  Bournes,  Miss  Flood,  Miss  Atherton, 
Miss  Palachie,  Miss  Miller,  the  Platts,  Miss  Hanneng,  and 
a  lot  I  didn't  know. 

The  supper  was  served  in  the  third  story,  with  that  com- 
fort and  good  taste  characteristic  of  the  house.  Small  ta- 
bles were  provided,  at  which  the  guests  sat,  and  only  people 
enough  to  fill  the  seating  space  were  allowed  up  at  one  time, 
haste  and  confusion  being  thereby  avoided.  The  stairways 
were  the  most  popular  seats;  and  being  all  alone,  and  not 
being  chaperoned,  we  had  all  the  chance  to  flirt  that  the 
wildest  coquette  could  wish. 

There  were  several  promising  buds  of  love  apparent,  which 
the  gossips  up  at  the  Ralston  House  declare  will  soon  ripen. 
One  of  the  Englishmen  from  there — the  eye-glass  wearer — 

was  especially  devoted  to-the  heiress  from  Sutter  and  P 

Streets.  He  has  been  very  attentive  lately,  seeing  her  to 
church,  etc.,  and  people  are  really  of  the  opinion  that  there 
is  something  in  it,  and  that  the  Nevada  Bank  Scotchman  is 
a  poor  second  in  the  race. 

The  party  was  a  farewell  party  for  several,  notably  Miss 
James,  Mrs.  Hearst's  niece,  who  goes  East  next  week  to  her 
home  in  St.  Louis.  Miss  Dora  Miller  also  goes  next  week 
with  her  father  to  Washington.  The  McMullins,  as  you 
know,  have  gone  to  Virginia  as  the  guests  of  Mr.  Marye, 
and  Miss  Ashe  and  Miss  Brooks  are  to  join  them,  chape- 
roned by  Mrs.  Fall,  Miss  Brooks's  aunt.  They  will  go  to  the 
State  ball  at  Carson,  and  another  large  reception  will  be 
given  in  their  honor  at  Virginia.  Everybody  seems  to  be 
going  to  Japan.  Mrs.  Bourne  goes  shortly,  Mrs.  Robert  J 
Johnson,  and  Humphrey  Moore  and  wife,  go  in  a  couple  of 
months,  and  Mrs.  Hearst  also  wants  to. 

Of  course  we  went  to  the  play  on  Monday  night.  Every- 
body did.  I  never  saw  such  an  out-pouring  of  the  fashion- 
circle. 

Next  week  there  is  nothing  in  particular  in  prospect  ex- 
cept the  meeting  of  the  club  at  Colonel  Eyre's,  when  the 
"  Musical  Lancers,"  whatever  that  may  be,  will  be  a  feature 
of  the  programme.  I  believe  it  takes  sixteen  couple,  and 
they  all  sing  from  Mother  Goose.  Queer  idea,  isn't  it?  It 
ought  to  be  pretty.  Of  gossip,  there  is  only  the  whispered 
engagement  of  Miss  Barroilhet  and  Mr.  Belloc — en  secondes 
noces,  for  the  last,  you  know.  I  must  close  this,  as  I've  got 
to  get  a  hat  to  go  out  to  the  Recreation  Grounds  with.  The 
Englishmen  are  going  to  kick  foot-ball,  and  I  would  not  miss 
it  for  the  world.     Devotedly,  Sadie. 


The  competitive  drill  between  Companies  F  of  the  Sec- 
ond, B  of  the  Third,  and  A  of  the  Fifth  Infantry,  was  a 
most  interesting  affair.  It  demonstrated  what  a  high  meas- 
ure of  discipline  and  drill  has  been  attained  of  late  in  the 
National  Guard.  It  also  demonstrated  to  many  former 
members  of  the  command  that  they  had  displayed  excellent 
judgment  in  quitting  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  war  be- 
fore it  became  a  good  deal  like  work,  as  it  were.  The  Oak- 
land company  succeeded  in  bearing  off  the  palm. 


When  Selim  Woodworth,  of  the  Jamestown,  came  down 
from  Alaska  a  short  time  ago,  it  was  noticed  that  he  was 
making  many  suspicious  purchases.  It  now  turns  out  that 
he  was  married  the  first  of  this  month  at  Sitka  to  Miss  Ball, 
daughter  of  the  Collector  of  the  port.  The  bride  is  said  to 
be  a  beautiful  petite  brunette,  and  Selim  a  lucky  fellow. 


HE   ARGONAUT 


THE  STRANGE  ADVENTURES  OF  A  POET. 


How  He  had  the  Romance  Taken  out  of  Him. 


[ADAPTED  FOR  THE  " ARGONAUT*'  FROM  THE  FRENCH  OF  EUGENE  SUE.] 

Narcissus  Brown  was  a  most  estimable  young  man,  of 
studious  habits.  His  father,  a  tradesman,  had  taken  pride 
in  giving  him  a  liberal  education.  At  the  age  of  nineteen 
years,  therefore,  Narcissus  had  finished  his  education,  and 
had  become  a  philosopher. 

But  youth  is  fickle.  An  ardent  imagination  and  restless 
instincts  worked  their  way,  and  at  the  age  of  nineteen  years 
and  three  months  Narcissus  became  a  poet 

"  Father,"  said  he,  one  day,  "I  feel  within  me  the  poetic 
instinct.     I  am  a  poet  !" 

"Very  well,  my  son,"  said  the  paternal  Brown,  "be  a 
poet  if  you  will.  So  much  the  better,  too,"  he  added,  with 
proud  fondness,  "because  it  will  vex  Green,  the  grocer.  His 
son  is  a  writer,  but  he  only  writes  prose." 

So  Narcissus  became  a  poet.  Every  day  he  wandered  off 
to  the  little  villages  near  his  native  city,  and  there  com- 
muned with  nature.  The  dusty  trees  which  lined  the  road- 
side moved  him  to  poetry,  and  even  the  windmills  stirred  his 
soul. 

"Ah,"  he  would  sentimentally  say,  "how  romantic  they 
look  !  See  the  white  sails  glinting  in  the  sun  like  those  of  a 
fair  galleon  gliding  over  the  waves  to  some  far-off  shore." 

The  sea  !  He  had  never  thought  of  the  sea  before.  The 
idea  suddenly  flashed  across  his  brain. 

"Ah,"  he  mused,  "the  sea  !  The  bright,  blue,  boundless 
ocean  !  That  is  the  place  for  a  poet.  What  is  there  poetic 
in  this  humdrum  life  ashore  ?  On  the  ocean  man  struggles 
with  nature  ;  he  combats  the  elements  ;  he  defies  the  storm. 
I  shall  go  to  sea." 

He  returned  to  the  paternal  shop,  and  declared  his  inten- 
tion. But  his  father  only  yielded  after  much  persuasion. 
At  last  he  consented,  and  made  up  a  package  of  fancy  dry- 
goods  which  he  thought  would  sell  well  at  the  colonies.  To 
this  he  added  a  purse,  some  tears,  and  his  blessing,  and 
Narcissus  started  for  the  nearest  sea-port. 

There  he  repaired  to  the  house  of  a  cousin,  a  resident  of 
the  place  ;  he  stated  his  intention,  and  asked  for  advice. 
The  cousin  was  well  acquainted  with  the  captain  of  a  brig 
which  was  about  to  sail  for  Martinique,  and  secured  him  a 
passage  aboard  of  her. 

Narcissus  experienced  a  slight  shock  when  he  heard  the 
name  of  the  vessel. 

"  If  it  were  only  a  little  more  poetical ! "  he  thought. 
"  The  Undine,  or  the  Mermaid,  or  something  like  that. 
But  the  Sarah  Ann/"  And  he  asked  the  captain's  name. 
When  told  it  was  Smith,  he  almost  fainted.  He  was  to  sail 
aboard  of  the  brig  Sarah  Ann,  Smith,  master.  He  would 
have  willingly  given  a  larger  sum  if  the  captain  had  had  a 
nautical  name. 

However,  there  was  no  help  for  it — his  passage-money 
was  paid.  So  the  next  day,  accompanied  by  his  cousin,  he 
took  a  boat  and  went  on  board  the  Sarah  Ann,  to  see 
what  she  looked  like.  On  the  way  out  the  water  was  very 
rough,  the  boat  was  small,  and  Narcissus  at  once  hoped 
and  feared  some  accident — something  romantic.  But  he 
only  got  sea-sick. 

When  he  reached  the  deck  he  cast  an  eager  glance  around 
upon  the  hardy  sons  of  the  sea.  Most  of  them  were 
swabbing  the  deck  after  getting  in  cargo,  and  there  were 
several  engaged  in  washing  and  hanging  out  shirts  upon  the 
rigging  to  dry.  With  an  exclamation  of  disgust,  Narcissus 
turned  away. 

"  They  only  need  flat-irons  to  be  washerwomen,"  said  he. 

However,  he  descended  to  the  captain's  cabin.  That  in- 
dividual was  talking  to  a  stout,  thick-set  man,  and  signed  to 
Narcissus  and  his  cousin  to  seat  themselves.  They  did  so, 
and  Narcissus  immediately  began  to  inspect  the  cabin.  To 
his  disgust  he  found  it  was  a  prosaic  little  room,  with  a  car- 
pet, chairs,  table,  and  pictures  on  the  walls — exactly  like  a 
room  on  shore.  Narcissus  sighed,  and  turned  his  eyes  upon 
the  captain.  His  ideal  of  the  man  who  was  to  brave  the  ele- 
ments and  command  a  turbulent  crew  was  as  follows  :  A 
mariner  of  giant  frame — at  least  six  feet ;  a  massive  head  ; 
fierce  eyes  ;  a  voice  of  awe-inspiring  qualities.  He  looked 
at  Captain  Smith,  and  saw  that  he  was  a  short,  thin  man, 
about  forty  years  of  age  ;  he  was  extremely  polite  in  his 
manners  ;  he  wore  a  wig,  and  he  took  snuff.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  describe  the  revulsion  of  feeling  that  swept  over 
Narcissus  when  he  beheld  this  insignificant  personage. 

The  individual  who  was  talking  to  the  captain  was,  as  we 
have  said,  stoutly  built ;  he  was  a  jolly  looking  fellow,  and 
was  deeply  interested  in  trying  to  beat  down  the  rate  of 
passage. 

"  Come  now,  captain,"  said  he,  "  can't  you  put  it  a  little 
lower?" 

"  I  have  only  one  price,"  replied  the  captain. 

Narcissus  thought  of  the  paternal  shop,  and  shuddered. 

"  Well,"  said  the  stout  man,  after  much  debate,  "  what 
must  be  must  be.  One  condition,  however  :  my  boxes  must 
have  air,  and  dampness  will  injure  them.  You  know  what 
they  contain.  So  I  want  you  to  promise  me  that  they  shall 
not  be  put  in  the  hold." 

"All  right,"  said  the  captain;  "they  shall  be  placed  on  the 
orlop  deck." 

"And  I  can  examine  them  whenever  I  like?" 

"Whenever  you  like." 

"  Well,  here's  your  money,"  said  the  stout  man,  and  he 
placed  the  sum  upon  the  table,  saluted,  and  left. 

"Who's  that  fellow?"  asked  the  cousin. 

"  Oh,  it's  a  poor  devil  of  a  showman.  He's  going  to  the 
colonies  with  a  lot  of  wax  figures,  to  exhibit  them." 

"  Wax  figures  !  Why,  they'll  all  melt  if  you  leave  them 
on  the  orlop  deck,  won't  they?" 

"Well,  that's  his  business,"  replied  the  worthy  captain, 
good-naturedly.  Then,  turning  to  Narcissus, he  said:  "Well, 
sir,  I  am  pleased  to  meet  you.  I  shall  make  your  voyage  as 
agreeable  as  possible.  You  will  be  very  comfortable — just 
exactly  the  same  as  if  you  were  on  land." 

Narcissus  was  in  despair. 

"  But,  captain,"  said  he,  "  you  never  have  a  voyage  with- 
out a  storm,  do  you?"     ■ 

"Storm  !  Storm!  Why,  my  dear  sir,  I've  followed  the 
s^a,  man  and  boy,  for  twenty-one  years,  and,  with  the  excep- 


tion of  a  capfull  of  wind  now  and  then,  I've  always  had 
splendid  weather." 

"May  the  devil  strangle  you  and  your  splendid  weather  !" 
though  Narcissus. 

"If  we  were  in  winter,  nowr,"  continued  the  captain,  "  I 
don't  say  but  that  it  might  be  a  little  rough;  but  in  July  ! 
Why,  my  dear  sir,  you'll  scarcely  know  that  you're  at  sea." 

"  Captain,"  said  Narcissus  suddenly,  taking  the  bull  by  the 
horns,  "  can  I  get  back  my  passage-money  ?  I  want  to  go 
on  some  other  ship." 

"  Some  other  ship  !  "  said  the  astonished  captain.  "  Why, 
you  couldn't  be  better  satisfied.  The  brig  is  a  splendid  one. 
The  sailors  are  all  religious  ;  you  never  hear  an  oath  or  a 
vulgar  word  from  their  lips." 

At  the  thought  of  these  nun-like  mariners,  Narcissus  made 
an  involuntary  grimace. 

"  Let  me  assure  you,  sir,  that  you  couldn't  be  better  off. 
Besides,  according  to  maritime  law,  after  you've  paid  your 
passage  the  money  can  not  be  returned  to  you." 

So  the  unhappy  Narcissus  left  the  Sarah  Ann,  and  did  not 
reappear  until  the  hour  of  sailing,  such  was  his  disgust  at 
the  unromantic  character  of  vessel,  master,  and  crew. 

When  he  went  to  the  pier  to  engage  a  boat  to  take  him 
out  to  the  brig,  he  met  the  stout  man  whom  he  had  seen  in 
the  captain's  cabin.  This  individual  proposed  that  they 
should  hire  a  boat  jointly  to  transport  themselves  and  bag- 
gage to  the  brig,  and  Narcissus  consented.  He  bade  fare 
well  to  his  cousin,  and  tumbled  into  the  boat.  The  stout 
man  followed  him. 

"  Have  you  ever  been  to  sea,  sir  ?  "  he  asked. 

"No,"  replied  Narcissus  ;  "and  you?" 

"  Never,  sir  ;  this  is  the  first  time.  I  am  going  to  the  col- 
onies to  exhibit  my  wax  figures." 

"  What  do  they  represent  ?  "  asked  Narcissus,  mechani- 
cally. 

"  That,"  said  he,  pointing  to  one — they  were  long,  narrow 
boxes,  about  six  by  three — "  that  contains  a  magnificent  fig- 
ure of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  ;  that,  a  figure  of  his  holiness 
the  Pope  ;  that,  an  Albino,"  and  he  went   through  the  list. 

"Well,  what  do  you  bother  me  with  it  for  ?"  demanded 
Narcissus,  glad  to  find  some  one  to  vent  his  ill-humor  upon. 

"  I  only  told  you  because  you  asked  me,  sir,"  replied  the 
man,  submissively. 

"  Well,  shut  up,  will  you!  "replied  the  gentle  Narcissus. 
"  You  talk  too  much  ! " 

The  stout  man's  eyes  snapped  angrily,  but  he  said  nothing. 

They  reached  the  vessel's  side,  and  with  unheard-of  pre- 
cautions the  showman  had  his  boxes  put  aboard.  He  made 
the  sailors  almost  expire  with  laughter  at  the  gingerly  way 
in  which  he  climbed  the  ladder,  and  his  calling  the  masts 
"  the  poles  "  furnished  them  fresh  food  for  merriment. 

At  five  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  Sarah  Ann  weighed  an- 
chor, and  set  out  on  her  voyage.  Narcissus  remained  on 
deck  watching  the  sun  set,  and  thus,  as  he  expressed  it,  "re- 
lighting the  torch  of  poesy  in  his  soul."  But  he  hadn't  been 
there  long  before  he  became  extremely  sea-sick,  and  two  grin- 
ning tars  took  him  below. 

As  for  the  showman,  he  remained  on  deck  amusing  the 
crew  by  his  ignorance  of  nautical  matters,  which  was  simply 
dense.  Howevef,  as  he  was  about  to  go  below,  he  noticed 
that  one  of  the  sheets  was  working  loose  from  its  cleat. 
Glancing  carefully  around  him,  and  seeing  no  one  near,  he 
hauled  it  taut  and  belayed  it  with  the  expertness  of  an  old 
sailor.     Having  done  this,  he  went  off  to  examine  his  cases. 


Narcissus  did  not  sleep.  As  he  tossed  restlessly  upon  his 
pillow  he  invoked  the  muses. 

"O  muses  nine!"  quoth  he,  "pity  me,  and  send  us 
something  romantic — a  tempest,  a  shipwreck — anything.  I 
have  quitted  the  realms  of  pins,  needles,  and  tape,  and 
abandoned  myself  to  the  caprice  of  the  waves,  only  that  my 
life  may  become  exciting.  Pity  me,  then,  ye  gods  !  Blow, 
old  Boreas,  blow  !     Lash  thy  waves,  O  Neptune  !" 

It  is  doubtful  whether  either  the  muses  or  the  gods  heard 
him,  but  it  is  certain  that  something  very  singular  took  place 
almost  upon  the  heels  of  his  prayer. 

The  brig  was  not  provided  with  staterooms  for  passen- 
gers, so  the  apartment  occupied  by  Narcissus  consisted  only 
of  an  old  sail  draped  around  the  place  'tween  decks  where 
his  hammock  was  swung.  This  canvas  he  could  see  over,  and 
this  is  what  took  place.  The  feeble  glimmer  of  a  ship's  lan- 
tern served  to  illumine  the  place  without,  and  its  rays  fell 
upon  the  showman's  boxes,  which  were  lashed  up  against 
the  vessel's  side.  Emerging  from  the  darkness  Narcissus 
saw  the  figure  of  the  burly  showman. 

"The  base  hind!"  thought  he,  "always  anxious  for  his 
business.  Here  he  is  examining  his  figures  when  he  might 
be  watching  the  stars  in  yon  azure  vault " 

Narcissus  paused  in  his  poetical  flight.  His  eyes  opened 
widely  ;  he  almost  ceased  to  breathe.  For  the  showman, 
after  carefully  glancing  around  him,  had  opened  one  of  the 
boxes,  and  a  man  stepped  out  The  new-comer  exchanged 
a  whispered  word -with  the  showman,  and  began  to  shake 
his  numb  and  rigid  limbs. 

"This  is  indeed  romantic,"  muttered  Narcissus.  But  he 
felt  a  cold  sensation  creeping  up  his  back. 

The. showman  continued  his  task  of  opening  the  boxes. 
One  by  one  the  wax  figures  stepped  forth,  shook  them- 
selves, and  felt  their  joints.  When  the  last  box  was  opened, 
there  were  six  of  them,  besides  the  showman.  Each  man 
drew  out  pistols  and  knives,  looked  to  the  locks,  and  replaced 
the  weapons  in  convenient  positions. 

"  Well,"  thought  Narcissus,  "  that  is  the  most  wicked  look- 
ng  gang  of  cut-throats  I  ever  set  eyes  on.  This  is  altogether 
too  romantic.     I  wish  I  was  home." 

But  his  thoughts  were  interrupted  by  the  sound  of  the 
showman's  voice  : 

"  All  ready  ? "  said  he,  in  a  hoarse  whisper. 

"All  ready,"  was  the  whispered  reply. 

"  Then  here  we  go  ! " 

With  cat-like  tread  they  stole  away  in  the  darkness. 

Narcissus  would  have  called  out ;  his  tongue  clove  to  the 
roof  of  his  mouth.  He  would  have  risen  ;  his  head 
seemed  glued  to  his  pillow.  A  cold  perspiration  broke  out 
upon  him.  He  had  realized  the  fact  that  the  showman  and 
his  comrades  were  pirates. 

The  minutes  passed  on.  They  seemed  hours  to  him. 
Then  he  heard  an  outcry  ;  the  trampling  of  feet  on  the  deck 


over  his  head  ;  the  short  bark  of  pistols  ;  muttered  curses  ; 
groans  ;  then  there  was  a  wild  yell  of  triumph  ;  the  sound 
of  conversation  ;  then  he  heard  at  intervals  the  sound  of 
heavy  bodies  dropping  into  the  water — "  Splash  !  Splash  ' 
Splash  !" 

It  was  altogether  too  romantic.     Narcissus  fainted  away. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  *'* 

When  he  came  to  his  senses  he  had  experienced  a 
complete  revulsion  of  feeling.  The  ocean  to  him  was  dis- 
taseful.  He  was  enamored  of  green  fields  and  babbling 
brooks.  He  would  have  exchanged  the  Atlantic  Ocean  for 
the  smallest  brook  that  ever  ran.  His  fevered  fancy  carried 
him  to  the  meadows  around  his  native  city;  he  thought  of 
the  flowers  there  ;  of  the  smiling  grain  and 

"  Boom  ! " 

What  was  that  ?     It  sounded  like  a  cannon-shot. 

There  was  a  crackling  sound.  The  side  of  the  vessel 
seemed  to  be  bursting  in.  The  planks  and  splinters  flew, 
and  from  the  midst  there  emerged  a  round-shot — a  jolly, 
pudgy  round-shot,  which  came  wildly  skipping  along  the 
deck  toward  him.  As  it  neared  him  it  made  a  final  bound, 
and  imbedded  itself  in  the  wood  right  over  his  head. 

Again  Narcissus  lost  his  senses.  He  liked  romance,  but 
he  was  getting  too  much  of  it  at  one  time. 

When  Narcissus  recovered  consciousness  he  found  him 
self  lying  upon  the  deck  of  the  brig.  There  were  irons  upon 
his  hands,  irons  upon  his  feet.  On  either  side  of  hin 
squatted  a  swarthy  sailor,  each  with  a  cutlass,  and  eacl 
watching  him  with  the  most  flattering  attention. 

Narcissus  turned  his  head.  Behind  him  lay  his  friend,  the 
showman,  in  the  same  predicament  as  himself.  Ranged  in 
symmetrical  rows  lay  the  comrades  of  the  showman,  al 
ironed  and  guarded.  Lying  near  the  brig  was  a  large  man- 
of-war  with  the  Spanish  flag  flying. 

"  Sir,"  said  Narcissus,  addressing  the  showman,  "  can  you 
tell  me  what  all  this  means?" 

"  Hallo  !"  was  the  reply,  "why  there's  the  little  land-lub 
ber.  I'd  forgot  you  completely.  Certainly  ;  I'll  take  grea 
pleasure  in  telling  you  all  about  it  Do  you  see  the  yards  o 
that  ship  ?  " 

"  What  are  the  yards  ?"  said  Narcissus,  gravely. 

"  Ha  !  ha  !  Well,  you  see  those  poles  that  run  across  the 
masts  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Do  you  see  a  man  astride  of  one  of  them  at  the  end  ?  ? 

"Yes." 

"  Do  you  know  what  he  is  doing  ?  " 

"  No." 

"  He's  fixing  a  rope." 

"A  rope  !     What  for?" 

"To  hang  us." 

"To  ha to  hang  us  !     To  hang  ydit,  you  mean." 

"  No — us" 

"  Why — why — what  do  you  mean  ?     You  are  a  pirate  ; 
am  a  poet.     My  name  is  Brown — Narcissus  Brown  ;  and  1 
live " 

"Oh,  well,  tell  them  so,  then.     There's  an  officer." 

Assuming  an  air  of  dignity  tempered  with  submission, 
Narcissus  addressed  the  officer,  detailing  the  story  of  how 
he  came  to  be  aboard  the  brig.  The  officer  interrupted  him 
curtly,  in  Spanish,  by  giving  an  order  to  one  of  the  sailors. 

"  Well,"  said  the  showman,  "  do  you  know  what  he  said  ? '  ' 

"  No." 

"He  said,  '  Gag  that  cur.'" 

"Then he  didn't  understand  what  I  said?" 

"Not  a  word.  Neither  he  nor  any  of  the  others  speaks 
anything  but  Spanish." 

"  But  you  can  speak  their  language  ?  " 

"  Fluently." 

"  Well,  then,  tell  him,  you,  that a 

"  My  dear  boy,  do  you  remember  when  we  came  out  in  the 
boat  together?  You  told  me  I  talked  too  much.  Now  I  will 
be  silent.  Really,  you  should  have  been  more  civil.  But 
then  you  are  going  to  be  hanged  in  ten  minutes,  and  it  will 
teach  you  manners." 

Narcissus  was  about  to  reply,  but  at  that  moment  the  sailor 
had  prepared  the  gag,  and  his  mouth  was  stopped. 

"It's  no  more  than  right,"  continued  the  showman,  "that 
you  should  know  why  you're  going  to  be  hanged,  so  I'll  tell 
you.  I've  been  a  pirate  for  twenty  years,  and  never  been  un- 
lucky. This  is  my  first  mishap — I'm  afraid,  though,  it'll  be 
my  last.  Well,  about  six  months  ago  I  boarded  a  Spanish 
merchantman  from  Peru,  and,  of  course,  I  had  to  make  all 
the  crew  walk  the  plank.  Unfortunately  a  ring  that  the  cap- 
tain had  took  my  fancy,  and  I've  worn  it  ever  since.  Well, 
this  meddlesome  fellow  boarded  me  yesterday,  and  I  would 
have  got  off  unsuspected  had  it  not  been  for  the  cursed  ring. 
The  captain  of  the  merchantman  had  been  a  friend  of  this 
officer,  who  had  given  it  to  him.  His  suspicions  being  ex- 
cited, he  examined  the  ship's  papers,  and  thus  found  out  my 
last  little  game.  That,  though,  you  know  all  about.  So  he's 
going  to  hang  us  all.  I  wrould  have  been  sorrier  for  you,  my 
boy,  if  you  had  been  a  little  more  civil." 

It  was  morally  and  physically  impossible  for  Narcissus  to 
reply  ;  he  was  therefore  silent. 

His  eyes  wandered  over  the  scene.  The  sea  was  smooth 
as  glass  ;  the  sky  blue  and  cloudless.  The  white  clothing 
of  the  swarthy  Spaniards  contrasted  vividly  with  their  browTi 
skins.  The  stately  ship-of-war,  with  the  gorgeous  folds  of 
the  Spanish  standard  floating  over  her,  was  a  pleasing  sight 
to  gaze  upon.  But  Narcissus  heeded  not  all  this.  Poetry 
had  fled  from  him.  He  could  see  but  one  thing—  the  seaman 
on  the  yard ;  he  could  think  of  but  one  thing — the  rope  which 
was  so  soon  to  encircle  his  neck. 

The  doomed  men  were  taken  aboard  of  the  man-of-war. 
One  by  one  the  pirates  were  slowly  strangled  at  the  yard's 
end.     There  remained  only  Narcissus  and  the  showman. 

"After  you,"  said  the  latter,  with  a  fiendish  grin.  "You 
are  younger  than  I  am." 

The  noose  was  placed  around  Narcissus's  neck.  Stalwart 
arms  swung  him  up  to  the  yard.  As  he  drew  up  his  writh- 
ing Hmbs  in  his  death  agony,  the  showman  turned  away  his 
face. 

"Well,  it  was  his  own  fault,"  he  muttered;  "but  I'm  half 
sorry  for  him." 

A  few  moments  passed,  and  the  two  men  were  again  to- 
gether— but  not  in  this  world.  Jerome  A.  Hart. 

San  Francisco,  January,  1S81. 


THE        ARGON  AUT 


LITERARY    NOTES. 


Not  long  ago  Mr.  Wendell  Phillips  shocked  a  number  of 
well-meaning  people  by  emitting  wild  cries  in  regard  to  their 
use  of  the  French  prefix  de  in  proper  names.  Among  these 
misguided  people  was  the  writer.  He  had  frequently  spoken 
of  De  Lesseps,  sometimes  of  De  Tocqueville,  and  once  in  a 
while  of  De  Lafayette.  He  had  an  impression  that  some 
millions  of  Frenchmen  had  fallen  into  this  error.  He  was 
confirmed  in  this  impression  by  the  fact  that  he  had  often 
noticed  the  odd  effect  in  a  sentence  of  these  proper  names 
written — as  the  French  write  them — with  a  small  d.  For 
example :  "  C'en  e"tait  fait  de  de  Bidault."  He  has  even  taken 
the  liberty  of  using  a  capital  letter  in  the  same  case  in  Eng- 
lish— thus  :  "  It  was  all  up  with  De  Bidault."  It  is  therefore 
with  pleasure  that  he  notes  the  fact  that  Mr.  Phillips  has 
raised  a  hornet's  nest  about  his  ears.  In  the  February  Har- 
per's, Professor  Bowen,  of  Cambridge,  thus  writes  : 

Mr.  Wendell  Phillips  blames  me  for  repeatedly  writing  "  De  Tocque- 
ville." He  asserts  that,  the  honorary  prefix  can  be  rightfully  applied 
only  to  proper  names  which  are  monosyllabic,  as  ' '  De  Thou,"  or  which 
begin  with  a  vowel,  as  "  D'Alembert";  but  that  in  all  other  cases  we 
should  write  the  name  either  ' '  M.  de  Tocqueville, "  or  simply  ' '  Tocque- 
ville." The  works  of  "  De  Maistre" — so  lettered  on  the  back — hap- 
pened to  be  lying  on  my  table  when  I  first  read  this  statement  of  the 
law  by  Mr.  Phillips  ;  and  remembering  a  pleasant  chapter  about  this 
author  by  the  great  French  critic  of  the  present  century,  I  took  down 
from  my  shelves  the  third  volume  of  Sainte-Beuve's  "Port  Royal." 
Opening  it  at  random,  I  found  the  name  written  "  De  Maistre,"  in  the 
nominative  case,  no  less  than  sly  times  on  the  first  two  pages  which  I 
happened  to  see.  As  Saint-Beuve  was  a  member  of  the  French  Acad- 
emy, he  will  probably  be  admitted  to  be  good  authority.  I  then  took 
down  E.  Caro's  "  L'Ideede  Dieu,  "and  there  found  him  writing,  "Aussi 
de  Candolle  disait-il,"  etc.  Caro,  also,  is  one  of  the  forty  Academicians. 
If  English  authority  is  wanting,  consult  the  learned  and  painfully  ac- 
curate HaUaro,  who,  in  his  "  Literature  of  Europe,"  writes  "DeSacy." 
In  truth,  the  frequent  use  of  this  honorary  prefix  has  caused  it,  in  many 
instances,  to  coalesce  with  the  proper  name  to  which  it  belongs  ;  and 
we  frequently  write  "  Delaunay  "  and  "  Decandolle, "  but  never  "De- 
gerando"  or  "  Demaislre." 

To  confirm  this,  Mr.  John  Hay,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State,  and  an  accomplished  linguist,  who  has  had  unusual 
opportunities  during  his  official  diplomatic  residence  abroad 
of  knowing  the  best  French  custom,  writes  in  Harper's : 

I  am  "surprised.  Such  use  is  universal  in  French.  I  would  not  waste 
time  in  multiplying  examples,  but  I  happened  to  see  this  morning,  in 
Adam's  "  Life  of  Gallatin,"  a  singular  and  striking  use  of  the  particle, 
which  I  enclose.  One  could  hardly  read  a  more  awkward  sentence  in 
French  than  the  last  one,  but  it  shows  how  conscientiously  they  stick  to 
the  particle  in  such  cases.  Gallatin  writes  :  ' '  Une  Suissesse  qui  avait 
epouse  un  Genevois  nomme  de  Lesdernier."  And  again  insists  on  this 
peculiarly  awkward  retention  of  the  de  :  "  Parmi  eux  etait  un  des  fils 
de  de  Lesdernier." 

The  editor  closes  by  remarking  :  "  It  is  probable  that 
usage  sanctions  both  customs."  To  this  we  of  the  de  make 
no  objection.  What  we  do  object  to  is  having  the  first  stone 
hurled  at  us  by  Mr.  Phillips,  who,  by  French  lights,  is  not 
himself  without  sin. 

The  Califorjiian  for  February  has  reached  us.  We  note 
the  following  articles,  among  others  : 

The  Republic  of  Andorra,  by  Edward  Kirkpatrick  ;  A  Day  on  a  Gu- 
ano Island,  by  Emily  S.  Loud  ;  Moths  Round  a  Lamp,  by  Edgar  Faw- 
cett ;  The  Division  of  the  State,  by  J.  P.  Widney  ;  A  China  Sea  Ty- 
phoon, by  Wm.  LawTence  Merry  ;  Swinburne  on  Art  and  Life,  by 
Alfred  A.  Wheeler  :  A  Pescadero  Pebble,  by  Isabel  Hammell  Raymond ; 
Taxation  in  California,  by  C.  T.  Hopkins  ;  Californian  Cradle  Song,  by 
Charles  H.  Phelps  ;  A  Study  of  Walt  Whitman,  by  William  Sloane 
Kennedy ;  Six  Weeks  at  Ilkley,  by  Mary  R.  Higham  ;  Alvarado  of 
Madrid,  by  Yda  Addis  ;  People  I  would  Like  to  Endow,  by  Martin 
Kellogg  ;  Shall  we  have  Free  High  Schools,  by  E.  Sill. 

"  Our  New  Nobility"  is  a  novel  by  J.  W.  Forney,  in  press 
with  Messrs.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  It  is  said  to  describe  prom- 
inent Americans  under  transparent  disguises. 

We  have  received  No.  4  of  Le  Francais,  which  is  pub- 
lished at  Boston.  The  editor,  however,  Mr.  Jules  Levy,  ap- 
parently lives  at  Cambridge.  This  journal  is  designed  for 
persons  who  have  reached  a  certain  proficiency  in  French, 
and  contains  articles  of  current  French  literature,  literary 
notices,  proverbs,  letters  for  correction,  notes  and  queries, 
and  "  Phrases  Vicieuses,"  or  English-French  barbarisms.  It 
also  contains  a  "  list  of  books  recommended  for  reading," 
from  which  are  carefully  excluded  all  containing  any  selgau- 
lois.  We  would  advise  its  readers,  therefore,  to  carefully  ab- 
stain from  purchasing  any  of  the  books  recommended.  The 
present  number  contains  a  review  of  "  Mr.  R.  G.  White's  " 
article  on  Sarah  Bernhardt,  in  a  late  Atlantic.  The  writer 
has  the  neat  trick  of  calling  her  Melle  Bernhardt — a  happy 
compromise  between  "madame"  snd  "mademoiselle." 
Richard  is  rapped  over  the  knuckles  for  attributing  "Hor- 
ace" to  Racine  instead  of  Corneille.  This  is  just  as  well, 
for  he  has  come  to  think  himself  impeccable.  Le  Francois 
is  a  bright  publication,  and  we  hope  it  will  succeed. 


OUR    OWN   POETS. 


Among  the  new  books  of  the  past  week  may  be  mentioned 
the  following  :  "Almanach  de  Gotha";  "The  Old  Court- 
House,"  by  A.  G.  .W.  Carter  ;  "  La  Hollande,"  by  H.  Hav- 
ard  ;  "New  Colorado  and  the  Santa  F^  Trail,"  by  A.  A. 
Hayes,  Jr.  ;  "The  Crimson  Hand  and  Other  Poems,"  by 
Rose  V.  Jeffrey  ;  "The -Rebel  of  the  Family,"  by  Mrs.  E. 
Lynn  Linton  ;  "  Fra  Angelico,"  by  Catherine  M.  Phillimore  ; 
"Fra  Bartolomeo,"  by  L.  Scott. 


"The  Annual  Statistician  "  for  1S81  has  been  sent  us.  It 
is  a  book  of  624  pages,  and  contains  the  altitude  i.nd  location 
of  every  principal  mountain  ;  length  and  source  of  every 
principal  river  ;  area  and  location  of  every  principal  gulf, 
lake,  ocean  and  sea.  Every  country  in  the  world  is  noted  ; 
ever)'  island  in  the  sea  ;  how  and  by  whom  each  country  and 
each  portion  is  governed  ;  the  genealogy  of  foreign  rulers  ; 
ever)'  Pope  of  Rome  from  Peter  to  Leo  ;  every  city  in  the 
world  of  over  10,000  inhabitants  ;  every  battle  and  general 
event  from  2700  B.  C.  to  January  I,  1S80  ;  the  name,  voca- 
tion, etc.,  of  4250  of  the  most  prominent  men  in  the  last 
3000  years  ;  revenue,  expenditure  and  public  debt  of  all  the 
principal  nations  of  the  globe  ;  analysis  of  the  metric  sys- 
tem and  mensuration  ;  equivalents  of  money  units  ;  interest 
and  discount ;  day  and  week  of  any  given  date  ;  all  the 
most  important  inventions,  discoveries,  and  organizations, 
etc.  Hereafter,  the  work  will  be  issued  in  January  instead 
of  June.     L.  P.  McCarty,  publisher,  San  Francisco. 


Love  and  Gold. 
He  was  stalwart,  brave,  and  bold, 
And  a  tale  of  love  he  told, 
To  a  stately  maiden,  fair  and  cold, 
As  they  sat  in  the  gloom 
Of  a  fire-lit  room 
One  night. 

She  promised  to  be  bis  bride, 

And  he  to  be  her  guard  and  guide; 

They  plighted  their  troth  there,  side  by  side, 

As  they  sat  in  the  gloom 

Of  a  fire-lit  room 
One  night. 

But  a  suitor  of  wealth  untold 
Sought  this  maid,  so  fair  and  cold. 
She  forgot  her  lover  brave  and  bold, 

Who  sat  in  the  gloom 

Of  a  fire-lit  room 
One  night. 

She  had  given  her  heart  for  gold. 
And  she  spurned  the  lover  bold, 
Who  had  wooed  and  won  that  maiden  cold. 
As  they  sat  in  the  gloom 
Of  a  fire-lit  room 
One  night. 
San  Francisco,  January,  1881. 


After  AU. 
The  garden  lay  lune-crowned  and  full  of  beauty  ; 

The  rose  bloomed  on  the  wall ; 
Through  arching  boughs  the  early  sunshine  sifted 

Its  brightness  over  alL 

So  calm  and  still,  only  the  robin  singing 

A  love-song  to  his  mate  ; 
So  calm  and  still  they  did  not  hear  the  footfall 

Of  a  relentless  fate. 

For  two  walked  in  the  early  summer  morning, 

And  one  was  young  and  fair. 
With  eyes  like  stars,  lips  like  the  crimson  roses 

That  rested  in  her  hair. 

One  looked  on  her  with  eyes  of  tender  longing  — 

Oh,  if  he  dared  but  stay  ! 
He  loved  her  so,  this  winsome  little  maiden — 

But  out  there  in  the  bay 

A  ship  with  sails  all  set  and  snowy,  waited — 

Ah,  for  love's  pleading  voice  • 
Above  it  rose  another,  prouder,  stronger, 

And  so  he  made  his  choice. 

"Alas!"  he  sighed,   "man  can  not  look  forever 

Into  a  woman's  eyes ; 
Gold  must  be  won  though  sweet  love  go  a  beggar." 

And  men  said  he  was  wise. 

She  had  no  choice,  only  to  break  the  idol 

Enshrined  within  her  heart. 
To  love,  and  then  to  learn  love's  sad  unloving, 

This  was  her  bitter  part. 

The  summers  bloomed  and  faded,  bloomed  and  faded 

Again  and  yet  again, 
Bringing  to  each  its  own  appointed  measure 

Of  pleasure  and  of  pain. 

With  single,  tireless  aim  he  won  from  fortune 

All  that  his  pride  could  crave  ; 
And  she,  she  took — that  is  the  lot  of  woman — 

She  took  what  fortune  gave. 

Now  often,  dimming  all  bis  hard-won  honors, 

That  sweet  old  scene  will  rise  : 
He  sees  the  garden  with  its  early  roses  ; 

He  sees  a  woman's  eyes, 

Tender  and  loving ;  sees  the  flower-crowned  tresses, 

The  white  ship  in  the  bay. 
And  whispers  with  a  sigh  :    "  It  had  been  better 

If  I  had  dared  to  stay." 

She  looks  upon  the  faces  of  her  children, 

Happy,  and  glad,  and  dear, 
And  wonders  vainly,   ' '  What  if  he  had  spoken 
The  words  I  longed  to  hear?" 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  January,  1SS1.  Caklotta  Perry. 


Epigram  from  the  Persian  of  Omar  Khayyom. 
Like  wind  flies  Time  'tween  life  and  death. 
Therefore,  as  long  as  thou  hast  breath, 
Of  care  for  two  days  hold  thee  free — 
The  day  that  was  and  is  to  be  ! 
Milwaukee,  January,  1881.  Frank  Siller. 

Via    Lactea. 
Celestial  causeway,  paved  with  burning  stars  ! 
Bright  path  of  glory  reaching  round  the  world  ! 
Thou  luminous  zone  with  brighest  beads  impearled. 
What  grand  designer  placed  thy  fretted  bars? 
What  mortal  monument  with  thee  compares. 
Thou  regal  roadway,  far  above  us  curled, 
Like  that  arched  track  the  levin  left  when  hurled 
By  fiery-fingered  Jove  in  ancient  wars? 
Behold  where  Cygnus,  with  far-stretching  wing, 
Sweeps  grandly  down  the  star-bestudded  track 
To  sounds  harmonious  from  the  heavenly  Lyre  ! 
What  soul  that  sees,  is  not  inspired  to  sing,    . 
And  send  the  heaven-born  chorus  echoing  back. 
From  star  to  star,  along  thy^track  of  fire? 
San  Francisco,  January,  1881.  Alvah  Pendleton. 


AN   ENGLISH   VIEW  OF    IRISH    PRIESTS. 


In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Atgonaut  we  attributed  the  land 
agitation  in  Ireland  to  the  effort  of  the  Church  of  Rome  to 
establish  in  that  country  its  ecclesiastical  power.  All  the  re- 
curring agitations  in  Ireland  have  seemed  to  us  to  be  refer- 
able to  the  same  cause,  and  to  have  the  same  object  in  view. 
We  observe,  of  course,  that  Protestant  leaders  occasionally 
become  prominent,  and  take  an  active  part  in  the  political 
agitation.  The  real  underlying  force  of  all  the  recent  move- 
ments in  Ireland  is  the  Catholic  clergy  and  the  Catholic 
laity.  It  is  confined  to  those  localities  where  the  church  is 
strongest  in  point  of  numbers,  and  where  the  influence  of  the 
"  reverend  clergy "  is  most  powerful.  That  portion  of  the 
press  supporting  these  agitators  is,  as  a  rule,  composed  of 
Roman  Catholic  journals.  The  most  active  supporters  in 
Parliament  of  Home  Rule,  Fenianism,and  land  agitation,  are 
Catholic  gentlemen.  The  only  class  in  America  that  takes 
any  particular  interest  in  this  development  of  Irish  politics 
is  the  Roman  Catholic  Irish.  Hence  it  seems  to  us  that  the 
real  motive  of  all  this  struggle  is  that  Ireland  may  become 
an  independent  kingdom,  subject  to  the  political  as  well  as 
ecclesiastical  dominion  of  the  Roman  hierarchy. 

To  demonstrate  that  the  Argonaut  is  not  alone  in  this 
view,  we  quote  from  The  Rock,  a  Church  of  England  family 
newspaper.  It  is  an  influential  journal,  printed  in  London. 
Speaking  of  this  agitation  and  its  causes,  it  says  :  "The 
evil  is  so  deep-seated  that  no  coercive  measures,  however 
stringent,  can  restore  law  and  order,  except  as  a  matter  of 
physical  force.  The  hearts  of  the  people  and  the  allegiance 
of  their  priests  are  not  in  unison  with  sentiments  of  English 
loyalty.  They  are  Romanists  to  a  man  among  three- fourths  of 
their  population.  The  Pope  of  Rome  is  their  king  and  priest 
Queen  Victoria  is  regarded  as  a  usurper,  and  by  the  canon 
law  the  Irish  Romanists  are  bound  to  regard  her  majesty, 
and  in  point  of  fact  they  do  regard  her,  as  a  heretic.  The 
priests  are  mainly  peasant-born.  Their  low  extraction,  their 
exclusive  education,  and  their  priestly  vows  separate  them 
from  the  sympathy  of  nature  and  society  around  them.  They 
are  low  men.  They  lead  lonely  lives  in  isolation  and  retire- 
ment. There  is  no  common  bond  between  them  and  the 
owners  of  the  soil.  The  larger  the  population  in  any  parish 
the  greater  the  income  of  the  priest.  Hejice  a  peasant  pro- 
prietorship would  be  very  acceptable  to  the  Romish  clergy. 
This  element  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  present  agitation." 

The  writer  then  contrasts  the  present  style  of  Irish  priests 
with  the  liberal-minded,  well-mannered  gentlemen  priests 
who  in  former  times  were  educated  at  St.  Omer,  in  France, 
and  who  mingled  with  the  landed  gentry,  both  Protestant 
and  Catholic,  upon  terms  of  equality.  He  says  :  "They  were 
men  of  culture,  learning,  gentlemanly  deportment,  and 
liberal  views.  They  were  not  worse  priests,  but  more  gentle- 
manly men  than  their  bigoted  and  boorish  successors  of  the 
present  day.  The  present  style  of  Irish  priests  are  noisy 
and  turbulent  politicians,  and  very  domineering  in  their  bear- 
ing toward  Protestants.  They  have  been  educated  at  May- 
nooth  instead  of  in  France,  and  the  result  is  a  race  of  clergy 
who  are  shrewd,  clever  men,  good  classical  scholars,  espe- 
cially in  Latin,  but  whose  manners  are  uncouth,  and  whose 
hatred  of  England  and  the  English  is  bitter  in  the  extreme. 
As  landlords  stand  between  them  and  a  peasant  proprietor- 
ship, which  is  their  darling  hobby,  they  naturally  encourage 
the  revolutionary  measures  of  the  Land  League,  because 
they  hope  thereby  to  get  the  land  into  the  hands  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  by  so  doing  to  enrich  themselves  and  to  root  Popery 
more  firmly  than  ever  in  Ireland.  Here  and  there  a  Romish 
bishop  may  seem  to  discountenance  lawlessness,  but  the  sup- 
posed disfavor  is  mere  moonshine.  They  are  all  pulling  at 
the  same  rope,  and  are  all  on  the  same  side  in  this  political 
tug  of  war.  No  English  Government  is  a  match  for  the 
Irish  priests.  The  latter  are  backed  by  all  the  power  and 
resources  of  the  Romish  Propaganda.  Moreover,  the  Eng- 
lish Government  is  dealing  with  the  Irish  people  on  the  lines 
laid  down  by  British  law,  whereas  the  Irish  priests  are  act- 
ing on  the  principles  embodied  in  the  canon  law,  which  was 
secretly  promulgated  in  Ireland  in  1S32  under  the  mask  of 
the  eighth  volume  of  '  Dens'  Theology.'  Thus  there  are 
two  separate  forms  of  government,  utterly  opposed  to  each 
other,  and  possessing  rival  claims  of  allegiance.  So  long  as 
Ireland  is  ruled  by  the  Pope  there  never  can  be  peace,  ex- 
cept by  the  exercise  of  coercive  measures  which  will  compel 
reluctant  obedience  to  the  laws  of  Queen  Victoria.  The  mo- 
ment when  that  coercion  is  removed  becomes  the  initial  in- 
stant of  rebellion  and  civil  war." 


A  curious  story  is  told  about  the  origin  of  the  passage 
Radziwill  in  Paris.  It  was  opened  under  the  Regency. 
Prince  Radziwill  came  from  Poland  to  Paris.  He  traveled 
with  his  own  horses,  and,  in  order  to  sleep  always  under  his 
own  roof,  he  ordered  his  steward  to  buy  as  many  houses  as 
the  journey  had  stages.  At  Paris  the  Prince  became  a  strong 
friend  of  the  Regent.  Every  day  he  was  received  at  the 
Palais  Royal,  and  when  he  did  not  come  the  Regent  sent 
message  after  message.  One  day,  having  to  reply  to  the 
Regent,  Prince  Radziwill  sent  a  Cossack  to  carry  the  letter. 
The  Cossack  could  not  find  the  Palais  Royal.  After  several 
vain  attempts  he  returned,  and  the  Prince,  being  in  good 
humor,  ordered  his  steward  to  buy  up  the  houses  between 
his  house  and  the  Palais  Royal,  and  to  cut  a  passage  through. 
When  the  passage  was  open  he  sent  the  Cossack  with  the 
reply. 

The  colonel  of  the  regiment  sends  for  a  young  subaltern 
who  had  joined  only  a  few  days  before,  and  who  had  been 
heard  to  mutter,  and  that  by  no  means  to  himself,  that  the 
colonel's  wife  was  a  shrew. 

"  How,  sir,"  exclaims  the  infuriated  old  martinet,  "you  go 
about  speaking  of  my  wife  as  an  old  shrew,  a  termagant,  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing,  before  you  have  been  in  the  regiment 
a  fortnight,  and  when  you  have  not  been  aquainted  with  her 
for  more  than  a  week  ! " 

The  young  subaltern  stammers  and  hangs  his  head. 

"  It  was  insufferable'  impudence  and  presumption  on  your 
part,  sir  !  After  a  week's  acquaintance,  too  !  Patient  Job  ! 
young  man,  if  you'd  been  married  to  that  she-fiend  for  thirty 
five  years,  as  I  have,  and  knew  her  as  I  did,  I  could  undei  - 
stand  ! " 
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SATURDAY,    JANUARY  22,  1SS1. 


The  California  Democracy,  and  such  Republican  dema- 
gogues as  think  to  make  political  capital  by  pandering  to  the 
anti-Chinese  prejudice,  are  profoundly  agitated  over  the  Chi- 
nese treaty.  They  see  that  this  question  is  in  a  fair  way  of  be- 
ing settled,  and  the  Democracy  is  alarmed  because  it  is  being 
settled  by  the  Republican  party.  To  prevent  this  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner  shrieks  with  anguish.  The  dema- 
gogues at  Sacramento  are  introducing  resolutions  to  prevent 
the  confirmation  of  the  treaty.  The  Irish  and  the  chivalry 
Democracy  are  profoundly  disturbed  lest  there  should  be 
taken  from  them  this  last  argument  of  agitation.  Kearney, 
with  an  honest  recognition  of  the  value  of  the  treaty,  accepts 
it.  In  this  he  shames  the  meaner  element  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  that  always  uses  the  Irish  but  never  serves  them. 
These  political  conspirators  are  justly  alarmed  lest  by  the 
adoption  of  this  treaty  their  occupation  shall  be  taken  away. 
They  are  rushing  up  and  down  the  streets,  foaming  at  the 
mouth  at  the  bare  mention  of  the  new  treaty  which,  they 
fear,  is  to  kill  their  favorite  hobby-horse.  We  almost  wish 
they  might  succeed  in  beating  the  treaty,  if  only  to  put  the 
party  on  the  record,  and  bring  the  last  and  clenching  proof 
of  the  utter  insincerity  of  both  wings,  Irish  and  "  chivalry," 
on  this  question.  They  don't  want  the  Chinaman  out  of 
politics,  nor  out  of  the  State,  and  their  protestations  on 
this  point  are  insincere.  The  Republicans  on  the  Chinese 
question,  as  upon  every  other  question,  are  the  true  conser- 
vatives of  the  country.  They  were  slow  to  act,  because  they 
act  on  principle  and  from  conviction.  But,  when  once  con- 
vinced that  the  coming  of  Chinese  is  an  evil,  they  sat  about 
reforming  it  in  a  decent,  dignified  way,  worthy  of  the  party 
and  the  nation.  The  right  of  all  Chinese  to  come  to  Amer- 
ica, and  to  reside,  and  work,  and  trade,  and  teach,  just  as 
the  right  of  our  merchants  to  reside  and  trade,  and  our  mis- 
sionaries to  reside  and  teach,  in  China,  rests  upon  the 
plighted  faith  of  nations  witnessed  by  a  solemn  treaty.  And 
as  the  Democrats  favor  violating  our  public  credit  to  get  rid 
of  the  national  debt,  so  in  the  same  spirit  they  would  violate 
a  treaty  to  get  rid  of  the  Chinese.  We  have  heard  of  men 
who  would  rather  steal  five  dollars  than  come  honestly  by  ten. 
The  Democrats  would  rather  not  have  the  Chinese  stopped 
at  all  than  lose  a  chance  to  disgrace  the  nation  by  breaking 
a  treaty.  They  are  purple  with  rage  because  we,  the  Republi- 
cans, show  them  a  way  of  accomplishing  a  useful  work  with- 
out making  us  out  to  be  a  nation  of  scoundrels.  We  have 
sent  a  commission  to  China,  which,  in  six  months  from  the 
time  of  its  departure,  has  returned  to  Washington  with  a 
treaty  completely  discharging  us  from  the  obligation  we  had 
taken  upon  ourselves  of  throwing  open  the  country  to  the 
Chinese  nation  at  large.  It  is  done.  We  are  no  longer 
bound  to  receive  any  except  her  merchants,  teachers,  stu- 
dents, and  travelers.  In  a  word,  the  Democratic  platform 
of  last  year  has  been  accepted  by  China,  and  went  into  the 
treaty,  and  there  remains  nothing  more  to  do  but  to  enact 
the  necessary  legislation  to  restrict  immigration  to  the  class 
the  Democracy  itself,  in  its  national  platform,  is  willing  to 
admit.  To  prevent  this,  as  might  have  been  expected,  all  the 
party  conspirators  are  fairly  at  work.  Mr.  Berry,  at  Washing- 
ton, declares  with  a  burst  of  indignation  that  the  treaty  "  is 
far  from  satisfactory."  But  he  omits  to  mention  wherein. 
That  is  left  to  the  San  Francisco  Examiner,  and  the  dema- 
gogue politicians  in  the  California  Legislature.  That  honest 
Democratic  journal  declares  that  the  "  treaty  provides  no 
"  means  for  determining  who  are  laborers  and  who  are  not." 
Chinaman  only  has  to  assert  that  he  is  a  merchant, 


"  a  teacher,  a  traveler,  or  the  body  or  household  servant  of 
"one  of  these,  and  he  comes  in."    Of  course  he  will,  if  Con- 
gress does  not  provide  pains  and  penalties   against  such  a 
fraud,  with  a  proper  staff  of  inspectors  and  police  to  enforce 
it.     Of  course  they  will  come,  unless  the  proper  legislation 
is  had  to  stop  them,  for  nothing  else  can.     But  is  this  treaty 
to  blame  for  that  ?    Can  a  treaty  provide  courts,  and  offi- 
cers  to   impose   and    inflict    penalties  ?      Could    a    treaty 
with    China  provide  for  confiscating   a   British  steamship 
for  bringing  unlawful    immigrants  ?      Could   a   treaty   levy 
and   collect   a  head  tax?    What  is  it  that   gets   into   the 
noddle   of   the   average   demagogue,  that   makes   him  get 
up  before  the  public,  or  before   his  ignorant  countrymen, 
and  with  such  balderdash  as  do  Democratic  politicians  and 
Democratic  legislators  ?    We  are  curious  to  know.     As  for 
Grove  Johnson,  we  hope  he  misrepresents  the  railroad  when 
he  opposes  the  treaty.     Surely   the   railroad  will  make  its 
fight  in  Congress,  and  not  in  the  California  legislature.    We 
do  not  believe  there  is  a  man   about  the  Examiner  office, 
from  the  editor-in-chief  to  the  errand  boy,  who  does  not 
thoroughly  understand  and  know  that  every  line  of  the  arti- 
cles about  naturalization  of  Chinese,  and  other  similar  stuff 
said  in  that  paper  concerning  the  treaty,  is  absolute  and  un- 
qualified misrepresentation.     They  know,  every  one  of  them, 
that  naturalization  is  not  a  treaty  right ;  that  no  nation  has 
ever  provided  by  treaty  for  the  denaturalization  of  its  people. 
They  know  that  we  have  been  for  years  working  to  get  a 
treaty  with  Germany  and  other  powers  to  allow  us  to  natu- 
ralize their  people,  and  have  so  far  generally  failed.     They 
know  that  a  gentleman  of  this  city,  a  naturalized  German, 
within  the  last  year  was  arrested  in  Germany,  while  on  a 
visit  home,  and  imprisoned  for  evading  military  duty.     We 
think  the  Examiner  people  must  even  know  his  name.    And 
yet  they  talk  about  the  Chinese  getting  the  right  to  be  natu- 
ralized under  the  favored  nation  clause  !     No  nation  has  any 
right  to  be  naturalized  in  America.     No  Englishman,  Irish- 
man, or  German  has  any  right,  as  such,  to  get  naturalized 
here.     Nor  can  an  American  get  naturalized  in  those  coun- 
tries.    And  if  the  Examiner  people  don't  know  it,  they  are, 
from  sheer  ignorance,  unfit  to  conduct  a  public  journal.     If 
they  don't  know   it,  they  ought  to,  for  the  most  of  them, 
as    most    Democrats    outside    the    Southern    States,    are 
naturalized,  and   not   native-born   citizens.     They  ought  to 
know  that  our  naturalization  is  regulated  by  the  statutes 
of    Congress  ;    may    be     altered,    amended,    or    repealed 
at    the   will  of  the    national    legislature,  without  violating 
any   treaty   and   without  giving  just   cause  of  offense    to 
any  power.     We  may  naturalize  the  subjects  of  one   na- 
tion and  reject  those  of  another,  if  we  choose  to  do  so,  and 
no  one  can  complain,  for  it  is  our  own  affair.     We  may  nat- 
uralize rich  men  and  turn  away  poor  men,  as  they  do  in 
France,  or  refuse  them  all,  as  they  do  in   Germany.     We 
may  fully  naturalize  all  except  those   powerful  enough  to 
secure  the  passage  of  a  private  and  special  act  of  Parliament, 
as  they  do  in  England.    It  is  just  as  we  please,  and  no  treaty 
has  anything  to  do  with  it.     Or  we  may  do  as  we  have  done, 
and  are  doing  now,  that  is,  say  nothing  about  nationalities, 
but  confer  the  favor  of  naturalization  only  upon  such  races 
as  we  may  consider  worthy  of  it.    Our  laws  at  this  time  con- 
fine the  boon  to  "white"  men  and  " Africans."     No  treaty 
has  been  made  with  either  of  these  classes,  for  white  men 
and  Africans  are  not  confined  to  any  particular  nation.    Any 
"  white "  man,  and  any  "  African,"  being  an  alien,  can,  at 
least  until  Congress  changes  the  law,  get  naturalized.     If  a 
Chinaman  is  either  of  these,  and  possesses  the  necessary 
qualifications,  viz.,  intelligence,  good  moral  character,  and  is 
attached  to  our  institutions,  and  is  willing  to  renounce  his 
allegiance  to  all  other  kings,  potentates,  etc.,  as  well  as  let- 
ters of  nobility  he  possesses,  he  may  be  naturalized,  but  oth- 
erwise not.     But  suppose  he  lacks  or  fails  in  any  of  these, 
can  the  treaty  still  force  us  to  take  him  as  a  citizen  ?    And  if 
so,  what  treaty  ?    We  would  like  to  have  the  Exa?niner,  or 
Grove  Johnson,  or  any  of  his  brother  discontents,  name  the 
clause  of  any  treaty  which  confers  naturalization  upon  the 
subjects  of  any  nation,  most  favored  or  the  least  favored. 
Do  they  not  know  that  in  this  State  Judge  Sawyer  has  de- 
cided that  a  Chinaman,  being  neither  "  white  "  nor  African, 
can  not  be  naturalized  ?     What  treaty  gives  the  right  to 
"  whites  "  and  Africans  ?    Where  is  the  nation  the  "  whites  " 
and  "  Africans  "  belong  to  ?     We  know  of  no  such  favored 
nation. 


It  is  most  natural  just  now  to  indulge  in  speculations  con- 
cerning the  new  Cabinet  appointments  of  General  Garfield. 
The  appointment  of  Senator  Blaine  is  admitted  on  all  sides. 
He  takes  the  portfolio  of  state,  recognized  as  the  first  posi- 
tion— the  premiership — of  the  administration.  This  ap- 
pointment will  be  in  every  respect  agreeable  to  the  Pacific 
Coast.  If  a  popular  election  could  be  had  in  California  to 
indicate  its  choice,  seventeen-twentieths  of  the  respectable 
part  of  the  Republican  party  would  declare  its  preference 
for  the  senator  from  Maine.  In  this  connection  it  may  be 
proper  to  recall  some  incidents  in  connection  with  the  poli- 
tics of  California.  Within  the  Republican  party  of  this 
State  there  had  grown  to  important  dimensions  an  evil 
power.  Its  organization  ante-dated  the  first  election  of  Gen- 
eral  Grant.     Its  first  triumph  was    Ihe  nomination  of  Mr. 


George  C.  Gorham — by  the  use  of  money,  the  promise  of 
patronage,  and  the  ordinary  appliances  of  corrupt  practices 
— to  the  gubernatorial  candidacy  of  the   Republican  party. 
His  nomination  gave  to  the  Republican  party  four  years  of 
minority.     The  party  had  a  majority  of  nearly  twenty  thou- 
sand at  the  election  of  Governor  Low.    Gorham  was  de- 
feated by  nearly  ten  thousand.      The  election  of  General 
Grant,  the   choice  of  Mr.  Sargent  as  senator  from  Califor- 
nia, the  appointment  of  Mr.   Gorham  as  Secretary  of  the 
United  States  Senate — all  this  furnished  opportunity  for  the 
formation  of   an  ambitious,  money-making,  office-seeking, 
political  syndicate  in  this  State.    The  "Boss"  was  a  trinity  of 
politicians— Sargent,  Gorham,  and  Carr.     They  worked  har- 
moniously together,  and  during  all  of  General  Grant's  terms  of 
office  the  large  patronage  of  the  Coast  was  dispensed  and 
divided  among  them.     How  they  managed  party  affairs,  the 
kind  of  men  they  appointed  to  places,  -how  they  conducted 
the  mint,  the  navy  yard,  the  internal  revenue  department, 
the  custom  house,  the  post-office,  and  the  other  Federal  of- 
fices, and  the  other  matters  within  the  control  of  the  admin- 
istration—these things  have  become  a  part  of  the  history  of 
California.     When,  six  years  ago,  an  honest  effort  was  made 
to  unite  and  harmonize  the  party  at  the  gubernatorial  elec- 
tion, it  is  fresh  in  the  memory  of  all  that  Messrs.  Sargent, 
Gorham  and  Carr,  aided  by  Mr."  Geo.  M.  Pinney,  General 
La  Grange,  Thomas  Shannon,  Wm.  Sherman,  and  other  Fed- 
eral office-holders  and  Goverment  contractors,  ruled  the  con- 
vention. They  ruled  it  in  so  arbitrary  and  shameful  a  manner 
that  it  again  divided  and  destroyed  the  party.    The  result  was 
the  election  of  William  Irwin,  a  Democrat,  to  be  Governor. 
The  last  gubernatorial  convention  was  a  triumph  over  this 
class  of  politicians.     It  was  a  triumph  of  the  gentlemen  of 
the  party  over  its  banditti.     Not  one  of  them,  and  only  here 
and  there  an  ally,  was  admitted  to  the  convention.     The  re- 
sult was  the  nomination  and  election  of  the  Hon.  George  C. 
Perkins,    a    Republican,    for    Governor,    despite    the    fact 
that  Gorham  opposed  him.     Recurring  to  another  incident, 
it  will  be  remembered  that  when  delegates  were  sent  to  the 
National  Republican  Convention  at  Cincinnati,  four  years 
ago,  that  delegation  was  chosen  for  Senator  Blaine.     It  was 
morally  instructed  for  him.     He  was  as  fully  entitled  to  the 
twelve  California  delegates  then  as  he  was  at  the  last  con- 
vention, when  they  went  under  instructions  that  could  not  be 
ignored.     Messrs.  Sargent  and  Gorham  then  made  a  con- 
test to  secure  the  delegation  for  Senator  Conkling.     They 
were  beaten  ;  but,  by  adroit  intrigue,  and  the  appliance  of 
such  arts  and  the  making  of  such  promises  as  they  under- 
stood the  use  of,  half  the  delegation  was  stolen  away  from 
Senator  Blaine  and  given  to  Senator  Conkling.     When  the 
last  State  Convention  was  called  for  the  purpose  of  sending 
delegates  to  Chicago,  it  had  no  Sargent,  Gorham,  or  Carr 
delegates  in  it.     No  Federal  official  had  any  influence  in  it, 
and,  except  some  half  dozen  of  the  old  flunkeys  of  the  ring, 
there  was  found  in  that  convention  no  friends  of  the  clique. 
It  was  the  second  and  complete  overthrow  of  this  bad  and 
contemptible  dynasty.     This  convention,  by  enthusiastic  ac- 
clamation, so  endorsed  the  candidacy  of  the  senator  from 
Maine  that  no  man  was  brave  enough  to  ignore  its  iron- 
clad instructions  of  "  first,  last,  and  all  the  time  "  for  Blaine. 
The   same   convention   instructed   its    delegates    that    Mr. 
Horace  Davis   should   go   upon    the   National  Republican 
Committee  in  place   of  Mr.   Gorham.     The  fact  that  Mr. 
Gorham  and  his  friends  had  bolted  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Perkins,  and  that  Mr.  Gorham  had  openly  taken  the  stump 
in  advocacy  of  Dr.   Glenn,  the  Democratic  candidate,  was 
understood  to  have  terminated  his  connection  with  the  Re- 
publican party.    It  has  terminated  the  connection  of  Messrs. 
Gorham    and    Carr    with    the    Republican    party    of    Cal- 
ifornia.    Against  the  last  candidacy  of  Senator  Blaine  this 
band  arrayed  themselves.  Notonlyin  convention, but  afterthe 
delegates  from  California  had  been  chosen,  Messrs.  Sargent 
and  Gorham  were  the  active  opponents  of  Senator  Blaine, 
and  the  active  partisans  of  General  Grant's  renomination. 
Mr.  Gorham  exerted  himself  upon  the  National  Committee 
to  advance  the  interest  of  General  Grant  as  against  Senator 
Blaine,  although  he  knew,  and  Senator  Sargent  knew,  that 
the  State  was  unanimously  in  favor  of  the  Maine  senator. 
The  result  of  the  Chicago  Convention  is  known.     General 
Garfield  is  President-elect,  and  Senator  Blaine  is  to  hold  the 
first  place  in  his  Cabinet.     In  view  of  this  history  Mr.  Sar- 
gent allows  his  name  to  be  canvassed  for  a  position  in  the 
Cabinet.     Mr.  Gorham  is  an  active  candidate  for  position. 
To  appoint  either  to  place  is  for  General  Garfield  and  Mr. 
Blaine  deliberately  and  intentionally  to  insult  their  political 
friends  in  this  State.     To  reward  these  men"  for  their  politi- 
cal course  is  to  place  dynamite  under  the  Republican  party 
of  California,  and  blow  it  to  fragments.     It  is  to  reward 
party  treason  and  personal  dishonor.    It  is  to  slap  two  State 
Conventions  in  the  face.     It  is  to  deliberately  and  purposely 
put  the  great  honest  rank  and  file  of  the  Republican  party  of 
California  back  under  the  rule  of  a  class  of  men  that  it  has 
earnestly  fought  for  more  than  fifteen  years.     It  is  to  turn 
into  defeat  the  victory  they  have  honestly  won.     It  is  to  hu- 
miliate, disgrace,  and  insult  the  best  gentlemen  of  the  Re- 
publican party  in  the  interest  of  a  class  of  politicians  and 
place-hunters  who  represent  the  vilest  part  of  the  party  plun- 
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derers  and  place-hunters  who  dishonored  the  party  and  fat- 
tened on  its  spoils  when  Grant  was  President.  We  do  not 
believe  that  General  Garfield  will  do  this  thing;  we  do  not 
believe  Senator  Blaine  will  allow  him  to  do  it.  We  do  not 
believe  that  they  will  forget  that  this  anti -Gorham -Sargent- 
Grant-Conkling  effort  resulted  in  twelve  delegates  to  the  Na- 
tional Convention  from  California,  and  twelve  more  from 
other  Pacific  States  and  Territories — twenty-four  votes  solid 
for  Blaine,  as  against  Grant,  and  friendly  to  the  nomination 
of  any  Republican  of  national  reputation  who  had  not,  like 
General  Grant  and  Senator  Conkling,  fostered  this  condition 
of  things  upon  our  Pacific  Coast.  General  Garfield  and 
Senator  Blaine  are  accredited  with  a  full  knowledge  of  po- 
litical details  over  the  whole  country.  They  are  not  un- 
informed of  the  long  and  bitter  contest  that  has  been 
waged  in  this  State.  It  is  altogether  incredible  that  in  the 
make-up  of  the  Cabinet,  or  in  the  disposition  of  the  coast 
patronage,  they  will  consult  the  two  politicians  who  have 
been  their  most  persistent  opponents.  By  so  doing  they 
would  ignore  and  insult  the  larger  number  and  better  class 
of  party  men  who  have  for  now  many  years  borne  the  bur- 
dens of  the  party  conflicts.  There  was  a  time  when  the 
people  of  this  coast  would  have  been  glad  to  see  Mr.  Sar- 
gent honored,  but  this  was  before  he  joined  the  clique  to 
which  we  have  referred.  So  long  as  he  remained  in  the 
lower  house  of  Congress  he  was  respected  ;  he  was  industri- 
ous and  honest ;  his  association  was  with  the  decent  wing  of 
the  old  guard  of  Republicans.  When  he  went  to  the  Senate 
— not  remitting  his  industry,  not  losing  his  character  for 
personal  integrity — he  did  desert  all  his  better  political  asso- 
ciates, and  allied  himself  with  a  faction  that,  in  the  judgment 
of  good  Republicans,  was  composed  of  an  unscrupulous  gang 
of  political  plunderers  and  party  thieves.  Mr.  Gorham  is  an 
active  partisan,  and  useful — useful  in  a  direction  in  which 
better  men  are  not  available.  There  are  certain  kinds  of 
party  service  that  demand  peculiar  talents.  For  this  kind  of 
service  Mr.  Gorham  has  peculiar  fitness.  He  is  a  graceful 
and  accomplished  liar,  and  has  always  indicated  marked 
ability  in  the  direction  of  vituperation,  slander,  and  personal 
abuse.  In  his  blackguard  assaults  upon  women  he  exhibits 
marked  courage,  and  can  always  be  depended  upon  to  serve 
himself  by  treachery  to  his  friends,  by  ingratitude  to  those 
who  serve  him,  and  by  an  utter  disregard  of  everything  that 
marks  the  conduct  or  character  of  a  gentleman.  Mr.  Gor- 
ham is  a  serviceable  party  man,  and  we  recognize  the  duty 
of  the  party  to  give  him  support.  Such  honorable  and  high- 
minded  men  as  we  believe  Senator  Conkling  to  be  need  to 
keep  in  their  service  such  men  as  Mr.  Gorham.  Mr.  Gor- 
ham must  be  maintained  ;  he  must  have  an  office  ;  he  knows 
no  other  avocation  in  which  to  gain  a  livelihood.  He  never 
earned  an  honest  dollar  out  of  office  in  his  life,  and  the  Re- 
publicans of  this  State  will  recognize  that  he  ought  to  be 
provided  for.  But  if  General  Garfield  shall,  at  the  end  of 
four  years,  desire  twenty-four  votes  "solid"  for  his  renomi- 
nation,  and  at  the  end  of  eight  years  Senator  Blaine  shall 
again  desire  to  have  the  Republicans  of  California,  Oregon, 
Nevada,  Washington  Territory,  Arizona,  and  Idaho  send 
their  delegates  instructed  to  vote  for  Blaine,  "  first,  last,  and 
all  the  time,"  let  him  see  to  it  that  George  C.  Gorham  has  no 
voice  in  dispensing  the  patronage  of  the  Republican  party  to 
California  or  the  Pacific  Coast.  It  will  be  wise  for  General 
Garfield,  Senator  Blaine,  and  all  ambitious  party  men,  to  re- 
member that  there  is  a  large  class  of  good  Republicans  in 
California  with  long  memories,  who,  because  they  want  no 
office  and  ask  no  favors,  it  is  hard  to  punish  and  impossible 
to  kill. 

It  would  be  a  very  graceful  thing  for  the  administration  o! 
General  Garfield  "to  recognize  our  Pacific  Coast  by  a  Cabinet 
appointment.  There  are  special  reasons,  growing  out  of 
causes  peculiar  to  our  coast,  that  would  make  it  desirable 
that  it  should  be  represented  in  the  inner  councils  of  the 
Government.  Our  commercial  relations  with  those  eastern 
lands  that  lie  to  the  westward;  our  growing  intercourse  with 
Australia  and  the  multitudinous  islands  of  the  southern  seas; 
our  relation  to  the  English  possessions  northward,  to  which 
a  great  northera  transcontinental  railroad  is  now  being  built ; 
our  Alaska  possessions,  and  the  relations  they  are  likely  to 
bear  to  our  country  in  reference  to  its  people  and  produc- 
tions ;  the  question  of  ship-canals  and  ship-railroads — now 
being  considered — to  unite  the  two  oceans,  and  thus  develop 
new  and  shorter  lines  of  commercial  intercourse  between 
our  ports  and  the  ports  of  the  East  or  Europe;  questions 
touching  the  trade  and  immigration  of  Chinese ;  questions 
of  irrigation,  reclamation,  mining,  forest  culture ;  the  recla- 
mation of  deserts  by  artesian  wells  ;  the  silver  production  ; 
the  fisheries — all  these  and  many  other  kindred  topics  are 
peculiar  to  our  coast,  and  it  may  not  be  presumptuous  for  us 
to  think  that  upon  these  questions  we  are  better  informed 
than  others  who  have  given  to  them  no  especial  considera 
tion.  Our  State  has  very  many  matters  that  are  not  com- 
mon to  any  other  part  of  the  country.  Our  peculiar  climate 
will  enable  us  to  contribute  to  the  world  millions  in  value  of 
wine,  and  of  dried  and  semi-tropical  fruits — a  prospective 
development  that  will  rival  the  productions  of  cotton, 
gold,  or  grain.     Our  railroad  system,  our  vicinage  to  Mex- 


ico, our  commerce  with  the  west  coast  of  South  America, 
our  reciprocal  treaty  with  the  Sandwich  Islands — all  these 
and  a  hundred  other  considerations  are  suggestive  of  the 
propriety  of  having  this  Western  outpost  of  the  continent 
intelligently  represented  in  the  Cabinet  councils  of  the  na- 
tion. It  would  seem  that  the  selection  of  an  individual  to 
fill  this  position  should  be  somewhat  independent  of  party 
considerations.  It  would  seem  as  though  it  would  be  the 
pleasure  of  the  Chief  Executive  to  ascertain  if  beyond  the 
lines  of  those  who  have  succeeded  in  political  advance- 
ment there  might  not  be  found  other  and  perhaps  higher 
talent.  No  one  knows  better  than  the  successful  politician 
that  it  is  not  the  most  intellectual  and  gifted  men,  nor  the 
most  learned  and  studious,  nor  the  most  exemplary  and  hon- 
orable, that  turn  their  attention  to  politics.  None  better  than 
General  Garfield  knows  how  many  great  and  good  men  have 
been  driven  out  of  the  line  of  honorable  ambition  for  public 
honors,  because — either  by  reason  of  temperament  or  from 
the  possession  of  a  regard  for  principle — they  found  it  im- 
possible to  keep  step  with  the  base  and  ignoble  who  tramp 
in  party  lines.  If  to  the  councils  of  the  republic  such  men 
were  more  frequently  called,  it  would  be  well  for  the  country. 
It  would  be  well  if  the  doors  of  public  service  were  not  shut 
in  the  faces  of  all  but  professional  politicians.  There  can  be 
found  men  in  California  who  would  bring  valuable  aid  to 
the  new  administration — some  who  have  been  in  office,  and 
many  who  have  not.  Senator  Booth  would  be  a  most  ac- 
ceptable appointment.  He  has  a  thorough  and  intimate 
knowledge  of  our  affairs.  He  is  honored  and  trusted  by  the 
Republican  party.  Senator  Cole  would  acceptably  fill  a 
Cabinet  position.  Mr.  James  McM.  Shafter  is  a  gentleman 
who  might  be  very  safely  entrusted  with  any  of  the  port- 
folios of  the  Government.  Governor  Stanford — almost  bet- 
ter than  any  other  man  on  our  Coast — has  the  experience,  the 
capacity,  and  the  breadth  of  business  and  political  knowl- 
edge that  would  make  his  services  invaluable.  Mr.  D.  O. 
Mills  would  make  a  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  who  would 
do  honor  to  the  country.  Mr.  John  F.  Swift  is  one  possess- 
ing the  intellectual  capacity  to  fill  with  credit  any  Federal 
position.  Hon.  Horace  Davis  would  bring  to  the  duties  of 
a  Cabinet  position  intelligence,  industry,  and  thorough  integ- 
rity. Governor  Lowe  would  not  discredit  any  position  to 
which  he  might  be  assigned.  Charles  Felton,  of  San  Ma- 
teo ;  Wm.  H.  Sears,  of  Marin  ;  Judge  Belcher  and  Wm.  H. 
Parks,  of  Yuba  ;  General  Bidwell,  of  Butte;  Hon.  Henry 
Edgerton,  Senator  Johnson,  H.  P.  Catlin,  and  Wm.  H.  Mills, 
of  Sacramento  ;  Judge  Cavis,  of  Tuolumne  ;  Hon.  George 
Evans,  of  San  Joaquin  ;  McLean  or  Bard,  of  San  Buenaven- 
tura ;  Mr.  Stearns,  of  San  Luis  Obispo  ;  Charles  Tuttle,  of 
Alameda  ;  Lieutenant-Governor  Mansfield,  of  Los  Angeles  ; 
Senator  Baker,  of  Santa  Clara  ;  Charles  Clayton,  Ira  P. 
Rankin,  M.  M.  Estee,  Judge  Boalt,  Paul  Neumann,  W.  W. 
Traylor,  Major  Dickenson,  and  Senator  McClure,  of  San 
Francisco ;  Hon.  Eugene  Sullivan,  now  of  the  Custom 
House,  and  the  Hon.  Henry  L.  Dodge,  of  the  Mint,  and 
many  others  whom  we  might  mention,  are  men  of  hon- 
orable prominence  in  the  State.  They  have  held  official  po- 
sitions, and  are  esteemed  and  honored  by  all  who  know  them. 
To  this  long  list  of  respectable  names  we  could  add  a  hundred 
more  of  manufacturers,  bankers,  farmers,  merchants,  citizens, 
and  professional  men,  who  are  earnest,  zealous,  honorable 
men,  and  enthusiastic  Republicans,  whose  names  are  never 
mentioned  in  connection  with  party  honors  and  office,  but  are 
never  omitted  when  party  labors  and  party  expenses  are  de- 
manded The  greater  number  of  these  men  are  unknown  at 
Washington  ;  their  names  are  unfamiliar  to  the  active  mov- 
ers of  our  national  politics  ;  they  are  seldom  mentioned  and 
rarely  consulted.  This  is  explicable  by  reason  of  our  isola- 
tion and  great  distance  from  the  political  centre,  but  never- 
theless they  are  the  Republican  party  of  this  State,  and  they 
will  always  continue  to  be.  While  this  class  would  be  pleased 
if  a  Cabinet  officer  should  be  chosen  from  this  coast,  it  will 
not  credit  the  new  administration  with  any  great  sagacity  if 
it  should  make  its  selection  from  the  men  that  have  disgraced 
and  dishonored  the  party  in  California  ;  and  it  will  not  ac- 
cord to  it  the  possession  of  common  honesty  and  common 
political  decency  if  to  Mr.  George  C.  Gorham,  and  his  asso- 
ciate, Mr.  William  B.  Carr,  is  given  any  voice  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  party  patronage. 

It  was  Job  who  hoped  that  his  enemy  would  write  a  book. 
}ob  thought  that  his  enemy  would  make  an  ass  of  himself. 
"Mine  enemy,"  George  C.  Gorham,  has  only  written  a  card, 
and  in  it  he  has  made  an  ass  of  himself.  Biack-and-Tan 
"has  not  sought,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  Senator  Ma- 
"  hone,  or  any  other  person,  the  office  of  Secretary  of  the 
"  Senate,  or  any  other  position,  and  he  never  will  do  so  at 
"any  future  time,  because  should  he  do  this  thing  he  would 
"consider  himself  untruthful  to  the  Republican  party,  to 
"  which  he  belongs."  Our  newly  reconstructed  Republican 
favors  a  union  in  Virginia  between  Independents  and  Repub- 
licans, lest  "a  three-cornered  fight  should  help  the  Bourbons 
in  that  State."  We  are  delighted  to  know  that  B.-and-T. 
has  so  far  mastered  the  amenities  and  decencies  of  political 
life  that  he  does  not  stand  bare-headed  in  the  streets  of 
Washington  button-holding  senators  for  their  support,  as  he 


has  made  a  custom  of  doing  at  Sacramento  when  working 
for  himself  in  conventions  and  lobbies.  And  we  are  further 
glad  to  know  that  since  Mr.  Gorham  betrayed  the  Republi- 
can party  in  this  State,  and  stumped  it  for  a  Bourbon  Demo- 
crat for  Governor,  in  opposition  to  the  Republican  candidate 
for  whom  he  voted  in  convention,  that  he  has  found  how  ut- 
terly contemptible  a  person  may  become  by  treacherously 
abandoning  his  party  to  aid  in  a  "hopeless  three-cornered 
fight."  We  hope  Gorham  may  again  become  Secretary  of 
the  Senate,  so  that  the  Republican  party  of  California  may 
not  be  disturbed  by  his  presence  in  this  State. 


If  the  de"bris  question  is  so  important  as  is  indicated  by 
the  very  able  special  message  of  the  Governor;  if  it  is  a 
question  that  in  its  consequences  is  likely  to  affect  not  only 
the  miners  and  farmers  of  a  locality,  but  the  whole  people; 
if  it  is  really  a  matter  affecting  the  general  welfare  of  the 
State — then  it  is  proper  that  the  commercial,  manufacturing, 
and  agricultural  property  of  the  State  should  all  be  taxed  to 
avert  a  threatened  danger.  When  this  is  determined,  then 
the  mode  of  averting  that  danger  should  be  well  considered, 
and  the  distribution  of  money  in  that  direction  be  intelli- 
gently, economically,  and  honestly  expended.  If  this  is  not 
being  done ;  if  contracts  are  being  awarded  to  dummies ;  if 
there  are  thieves  in  the  wood-pile;  if  it  is  a  political  job — 
then  we  should  like  to  see  it  exposed.  We  hope  the  Legisla- 
ture will  not  hesitate  to  let  us  of  the  provinces  know  just  how 
far  we  are  likely  to  be  taxed  to  promote  the  interest  of  gravel- 
miners  and  Sacramento  Valley  farmers.  We  would  suggest, 
as  a  general  rule,  that  men  who,  in  the  pursuit  of  a  special 
industry,  are  injuring  their  neighbors,  ought  either  to  pay  for 
it  or  desist ;  that  if  any  one  has  land  that  it  would  be  profita- 
ble to  irrigate  or  reclaim,  he  ought  to  do  it  at  his  own  ex- 
pense. We  hope  legislation  upon  the  de"bris  question  may 
not  proceed  as  it  began.  We  disfavor  all  intrigues,  or  com- 
binations, or  bargains  between  interests  to  procure  legislative 
results.  If  we  are  to  pay  half  a  million  a  year  to  build  brush 
dams  to  arrest  "slickens,"  let  us  at  all  events  have  a  guaran- 
tee that  the  money  is  honestly  expended,  by  honest  men, 
under  the  operation  of  an  honest  law. 

We  hope  our  Solons  assembled  at  the  State  Capital  may 
not  be  over  hasty  in  denouncing  the  Chinese  treaty.  It  has 
been  negotiated  by  intelligent  and  patriotic  men.  It  has 
been  the  subject  of  earnest  thought  for  some  months.  It  has 
been  secured  with  difficulty.  It  is  now  being  considered  by 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  a  Senate  very  nearly 
equally  divided  between  Democrats  and  Republicans,  and 
we  would  suggest  to  such  very  able  senators  as  Mr.  Enos, 
Kane,  and  others,  that  they  go  slow  and  go  cautiously,  think 
twice,  and  take  a  drink  of  water  before  they  array  the  Cali- 
fornia Democracy  against  the  Chinese  treaty.  Democratic 
demagogues  in  Congress  will  in  legislation  be  able  to  make 
political  issues  over  the  Chinese  question  more  effectual  than 
the  California  Democracy  can  by  opposing  the  confirmation 
of  the  treaty. 

The  Rev.  Father  Buchard  is  said  to  be  the  most  eloquent 
of  all  the  Jesuit  priests  upon  this  coast.  At  St.  Josephs 
Church,  Sunday  evening — to-morrow — he  delivers  a  lecture 
on  the  subject,  "  Is  salvation  possible  outside  of  the  Catholic 
Church  ?" — that  is,  outside  of  the  Roman  or  Popish  Church. 
Now  we  do  most  sincerely  hope  that  the  eloquent  divine  will 
make  it  just  possible  for  some  of  us  to  squeeze  in  past  Saint 
Peter  and  be  saved.  If  none  but  Roman  Catholics  can  be 
admitted  to  heaven,  and  all  the  balance  of  the  world  are  to 
be  assigned  to  purgatory,  Fiddlers'  Green,  and  that  other  and 
deeper  and  hotter  possibility,  the  thing  is  becoming  serious. 
If  all  Roman  Catholics  are  to  go  to  heaven,  we  would  not 
care  to  be  admitted,  unless  there  are  reserved  seats  or  a  pri- 
vate box  for  Americans.  It  would  be  annoying  to  find  one's 
self  placed  in  this  position  for  all  eternity.  We  should  prefer 
hell,  as  we  are  getting  used  to  it — i.  c,  used  to  everything  but 
the  climate.  Only  think  of  the  colossal  impudence  of  a  church 
or  priest  that,  in  this  enlightened  age,  consigns  to  the  un- 
ending tortures  of  a  material  hell  all  who  do  not  believe  in 
the  immaculate  conception  of  a  sinless  virgin,  or  the  infalli- 
bility of  a  Roman  bishop,  bom  and  brought  up  in  Italy  ! 
We  do  not  know  what  position  Father  Buchard  takes,  or 
how  liberal  may  be  his  ecclesiasticism,  or  what  reply  he  will 
make  to  this  blasphemous  conundrum  of  papal  insolence, 
but  the  fact  that  such  a  question  may  be  asked,  indicates 
that  all  the  clerical  idiots,  and  all  the  bigoted  fools,  are  not  yet 
dead.  "Is  salvation  possible  outside  of  hypocrites,  fools, 
and  knaves  ? "     We  think  it  is. 


The  proposition  introduced  into  the  Assembly  to  provide  a 
steam-launch  for  the  use  of  the  health  office  is  an  absurd 
piece  of  useless  extravagance  that  ought  to  receive  the  sup- 
port of  no  honest  man,  unless  he  expects  to  provide  for  some 
relative  or  friend  a  good  fat  berth  as  captain.  In  this  con- 
nection it  may  not  be  inappropriate  to  remind  legislators 
that  rents  and  revenues  from  taxable  property  have  within 
five  years  largely  declined,  and  that  taxes  have  largely  in- 
creased ;  and  that  unless  the  Republican  party,  during  this 
Republican  administration,  can  give  the  machine  a  turn 
backward,  it  had  better  look  out  for  political  squalls.  . 
steam-launch  for  political  doctors. 
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THE       ARGONAUT, 


VANITY    FAIR. 


The  Follies  and  Fashions  of  the  World. 


"The  society  young  men  of  this  city,"  says  a  writer  in  the 
St.  Louis  Spectator^  "  have  resolved  to  be  supporters  of  the 
chaperone  system  for  young  ladies.  Their  aid  will  show  itself 
by  a  plentiful  lack  of  invitations  to  the  young  ladies  who 
have  hitherto,  as  belles,  always  counted  upon  the  escort  of 
these  same  young  gentlemen  to  parties,  operas,  and  theatres. 
The  girls  are  already  saying  of  such  conservative  gallants, 
'  The  mean  things !  What  does  a  carriage  amount  to  ?  Only 
three  dollars,  and  they  will  smoke  up  or  drink  up  more  than 
that  much  money  every  day.'  As  a  compromise,  it  is  sug- 
gested that  the  young  ladies  meet  the  movement  in  a  manner 
which  has  both  dignity  to  recommend  it,  and  the  usage  of 
society  in  older  cities,  where  the  convenances  have  always 
been  more  observed.  Let  young  ladies  who  have  their  own 
carriages,  when  invited  by  gentlemen  to  attend  a  party  or 
other  evening  entertainment,  in  framing  their  response,  inti- 
mate that  they  will  be  happy  to  have  Mr.  X.  Y.  Z.  take  a  seat 
in  their  carriage,  and  state  the  hour  of  departure.  There 
will  be  no  lack  of  escorts  for  those  girls  who  can  thus  meet 
the  pending  revolt.  Those  who  do  not  own  carriages  may 
yet  pursue  the  same  plan,  by  spending  their  own  three  dol- 
lars in  hack-hire,  wearing  gloves  with  fewer  buttons,  or  hose 
with  less  embroidery,  to  meet  the  extra  expense." 


"This  winter,"  writes  a  lady  correspondent  from  New 
York,  "the  demeanor  most  affected  by  the  belle  is  that  of 
the  unsophisticated  inquirer.  She  asks  questions  of  her 
male  companion  on  subjects  that  she  knows  more  about  than 
he  does,  and  waits,  wide-eyed  and  open-lipped,  for  his  an- 
swers, with  the  most  innocent  air  imaginable.  This  flatters 
him  tremendously,  and  makes  him  think  she  is  much  too 
guileless  for  this  wicked  world.  If  she  has  a  spice  of  the 
dare-devil  concealed  behind  a  particularly  pure  countenance, 
she  blandly  makes  queries  about  forbidden  things,  feeling 
sure  that  he  will  mistake  her  audacity  for  sweet  ignorance. 
This  sort  of  thing  is  common,  and  will  do  very,  well  for  baby- 
faced  girls,  but  women  past  thirty  shouldn't  attempt  it.  The 
diffusion  of  knowledge  is  too  general  at  that  age.  Nothing 
new  is  seen  in  the  styles  of  dancing.  The  racquet  waltz  is 
not  much  indulged  in,  and  no  novelty  has  taken  its  place. 
The  waltzing  is  rather  quieter  than  last  season,  but  the  hug- 
ging fully  as  close,  and  it  is  not  unusual  for  the  woman  to  lay 
her  head  flat  against  the  man's  shoulder." 


There  is  a  "Sealskin  Brigade"  in  New*York,  composed 
entirely  of  "  the  wealthy  curled  darlings  of  the  nation  "  of 
the  masculine  persuasion,  who  sit  wrapped  in  sealskin  coats 
behind  their  fast  trotters  when  they  take  the  road.  These 
costly  wraps  are  the  fashion  with  society  men  both  in  Paris 
and  New  York.  With  their  Derby  hats  or  sealskin  caps, 
and  sealskin  coats  quite  long,  a  beau  whose  head  is  lighter 
than  his  heels  may  oft  be  saved  the  rattle  of  his  cranium  on 
a  slippery  pavement  by  the  intervention  of  the  lusty  arm  of 
some  stalwart  man,  scudding  along  in  his  overcoat,  who  mis- 
takes the  festive  youth  for  a  maiden  fair  to  see. 


"  The  present  styles  of  dress,"  writes  Clara  Belle,  "  are  pe- 
culiarly trying  to  women  who  have  developed  a  fullness  be- 
low the  waist ;  and  this,  by  the  way,  is  the  part  of  the  body 
most  abused  by  the  wearing  of  corsets.  The  old  outcry  is 
against  pinching  the  waist.  The  trouble  is  not  so  much  there 
as  in  compressing  the  abdomen.  As  soon  as  a  woman  be- 
gins to  get  stout  sne  buys  longer  and  longer  corsets,  and 
finally  takes  to  those  that  are  especially  constructed  for 
pressing  back  the  vitals.  She.  endures  constant  torture  in 
order  to  preserve  the  girlish  flatness  which  in  nature  she  has 
lost  with  maturity.  This  desire  of  the  feminine  heart  has 
been  taken  advantage  of  by  a  speculator  in  New  York,  who 
has  brought  out  a  nostrum  for  reducing  the  abdominal  de- 
velopment. In  a  circular,  which  he  sends  to  residences,  he 
soberly  asserts  that  his  medicine  will  not  'drive  the  flesh 
from  those  parts  of  the  form  where  roundness  is  desirable,' 
but  is  dead  sure  to  'slowly  but  safely  diminish  the  fat  from 
the  lower  front  of  the  body.'  Mark  the  cunning  of  the  fel- 
low !  He  says  'slowly,'  which  means  that  a  dozen  bottles 
of  his  mixture  must  be  swallowed  before  its  worthlessness 
can  be  ascertained.  But  I  have  no  doubt  he  is  doing  a  heavy 
business.  Of  all  things  abominable  to  the  mind  of  a  woman, 
she  can  least  bear  to  grow  matronly  in  form." 


The  Nation  announces  the  distinct  decline  in  New  York, 
and  in  fact  extinction,  of  the  visiting  custom  on  New 
Year's  Day,  in  good  society.  It  says  :  "  Most  ladies  now 
close  their  doors  altogether  ;  some  are  at  home  to  gentle- 
men to  whom  they  send  cards.  In  fact,  the  thing  has  been 
pronounced  vulgar,  and  will  in  another  year  have  got  down 
wholly  among  '  the  boys.'  Various  agencies  have  contrib- 
uted to  this  result.  The  city  has  grown  too  large  to  make 
many  visits  possible,  and  the  circle  of  most  ladies'  acquaint- 
ance too  large  to  make  receiving  agreeable.  Then  the  cus- 
tom had  begun  to  have  very  coarse  associations  ;  every 
kitchen  had  its  visitors,  who  staggered  from  basement  to 
basement  in  grotesque  imitation  of  the  doings  in  the  parlor, 
and  'the  boys'  and  the  politicians  seized  on  it  as  an  occasion 
for  drowning  their  sorrows  or  celebrating  their  victories  in 
sweet  champagne  and  new  whisky.  In  fact,  the  old  Dutch 
simplicity  and  domesticity  had  departed  from  it  with  re- 
markable completeness,  and  it  is  well  that  its  objectionable- 
ness  should  be  at  last  formally  recognized."  In  St.  Louis, 
there  were  many  complaints  of  the  publishing  of  objection- 
able names  in  the  daily  papers  beside  those  of  respectable 
ladies.  One  most  flagrant  instance  occurred,  where  the 
names  of  the  inmates  of  a  maison  de  joie  appeared.  Jn 
Cincinnati,  too,  there  is  a  marked  decline.  On  the  whole, 
the  good  old  Knickerbocker  custo.n  seems  to  have  had  its 
day. 

Apropos  of  New  Years  calls,  the  Times  says  of  card-leav- 
ing :  "Where  many  visitors  are  anticipated,  as  on  New 
Year's  Day,  or  at  general  receptions,  it  is  expected  that  cards 
shall  be  left,  and  they  are  left,  in  very  irregular  manner.  It 
is  natural  to  hand  the  card  to  the  servant  who  opens  the 

or.  and  most  persons  would  do  so  at  once,  especially  when 


they  see  a  servant  armed  with  a  card  tray.  But  when  the 
company  is  large,  and  has  been  formally  invited,  it 
seems  superfluous,  if  not  absurd,  to  precede  yourself  with  a 
card  ;  nor  is  it  supposed  that  you  will.  Nevertheless,'  it  is 
presumed  that  you  will  drop  a  card  on  leaving,  or  before 
leaving,  and  you  comply  with  the  fashion  whether  you  ap- 
prove it  or  not.  There  is  no  positive  rule  on  the  subject, 
but  it  is  generally  more  convenient  or  less  awkward  to  leave 
the  card  coming  out.  At  kettledrums  the  same  custom  of 
leaving  cards  prevails,  and  of  leaving  them  in  the  same  un- 
certain way.  At  evening  parties  or  private  receptions  cards 
are  never  left,  although  there  is  just  as  much  reason  for  leav- 
ing them  there  as  at  kettledrums.  The  excuse  offered  for 
leaving  cards  on  New  Year's,  at  kettledrums,  and  general 
receptions,  is  that  the  hostess  may  know  who  has  called,  or 
practically  accepted  her  invitation.  But  she  has  the  same 
cause,  and  doubtless  the  same  desire,  for  knowing  on  any 
other  social  occasion.  Etiquette  is  often,  very  fantastic  and 
finical,  but  sound  etiquette  is,  we  repeat,  so  based  on  com- 
mon sense  that  it  may  generally- be  divined  by  a  delicate  in- 
stinct. In  regard  to  cards,  no  man  or  woman  of  fine  appre- 
hension or  good  breeding  would  think  of  leaving  a  card  at  a 
general  assembly  of  any  kind,  unless  before  entering  the 
drawing-room,  and  this  is  unquestionably  the  best  rule  of 
the  best  society. 

In  London  now  there  are  two  favorite  styles  in  gentlemen's 
collars,  and  they  are  worn  exclusively.  They  are  the  stand- 
ing collar  that  meets  around  the  neck,  and  the  upright  form 
that  does  not  meet.  Square  cuffs,  with  linked  sleeve  fasten- 
ings, are  the  most  chic.  The  neckwear  does  not  offer  any 
variety  in  form,  but  does,  to  a  great  extent,  in  color.  The 
favorite  tie  is  the  "  Claudent,"  which  covers  the  shirt  bosom 
completely.  The  varieties  of  silks,  brocades  and  satins  of 
which  scarfs  are  made  are  very  striking  and  exceedingly 
handsome. 

"John  Thomas"  has  been  to  Boston,  and  thus  writes  of 
the  girls:  Boston  may  justly  be  proud  of  her  girls.  There 
is  a  large  proportion  of  beauty  among  them.  They  dress 
well.  They  do  not  overdress.  They  are  not,  as  a  rule,  spec- 
tacled. They  wear  thick  soles.  They  do  not,  as  a  rule, 
drink,  smoke,  chew,  nor  swear.  They  look  you  square  in 
the  face  when  they  speak  to  you  or  you  to  them.  They  are 
largely  ceramical.  They  wear  red  mits  on  their  hands,  and 
blue  or  red  leggings  on  their  legs.  They  have  a  firm,  deci- 
sive, yet  light  step.  They  do  not  fear  to  make  their  wants 
known  on  occasion.  One  came  running  toward  me  yester- 
day on  the  trottoir.  Trotioir  in  Boston  is  French,  and  means 
sidewalk.  She  was  a  tall,  willowy,  genteel-looking  girl,  in  a 
sealskin  cap,  and  a  real  flush  on  either  cheek.  She  ran  well, 
though  impeded  by  the  usual  encumberments  of  woman. 
She  was  running  after  a  street  car.  The  street  car  was  run- 
ning away  from  her.  It  was  too  much  for  this  agile  Bosto- 
nienne.  "  Sir,"  said  she,  respectfully,  as  she  passed  me  at  full 
speed,  "  will  you  stop  that  car  for  me  ?  "  Her  address,  under 
these  hurried  and  unfavorable  circumstances,  was  delivered 
with  a  fluency,  correctness,  and  ease  which  would  have  be- 
come a  full  dress  drawing-room.  I  tell  you,  culture  means 
something.  I  inflated  my  own  lungs,  cried  aloud  and  spared 
not,  only  to  see  both  car  and  girl  turn  a  corner  and  disap- 
pear. Yet  that  young  lady's  coolness  and  address  under 
these  trying  circumstances  made  a  powerful  impression. 


Here  is  an  infallible  recipe  for  quarreling  with  your  wife  : 
Wail  until  she  is  at  her  toilet  preparatory  to  going  out.  She 
will  be  sure  to  ask  you  if  her  bonnet  is  straight.  Remark 
that  the  lives  of  nine-tenths  of  women  are  passed  in  think- 
ing whether  their  bonnets  are  straight,  seasoning  the  obser- 
vation by  a  series  of  reflections  on  the  whole  sex  as  being  a 
set  of  dressy  inanities,  and  winding  up  with  the  remark  that 
you  never  knew  but  one  girl  who  had  any  common  sense 
about  her.  Wife  will  ask  who  that  was.  You,  with  a  sigh, 
reply  :  "Ah  !  you  never  mind."  Wife  will  ask  you  why  you 
didn't  marry  her.  You  say,  abstractedly :  "Ah!  why  indeed?" 
The  climax  is  reached  by  this  time,  and  you  can  have  a  first- 
class  row. 

A  war  is  being  waged  against  the  "professional  beauties" 
in  England.  The  plain-looking  women,  who,  although  they 
may  not  think  so,  are  in  an  overwhelming  majority,  have  de- 
termined that  their  much-sought-after  rivals  shall  be  put 
down.  A  well-known  countess,  who  a  few  years  ago  was 
beautiful  enough  to  have  been  a  "professional,"  had  she  not 
been  the  wife  of  an  earl,  has  refused  to  permit  the  P.  B.'s  to 
exhibit  their  charms  in  her  drawing-rooms,  and  her  example 
is  being  extensively  imitated.  The  battle  promises  to  be 
short,  sharp,  and  decisive  ;  and  beauty,  backed  as  it  is  by 
royal  favor,  is  not  unlikely  to  prove  the  winner. 


Unconsidered  trifles  :  Colored  underskirts  are  worn  almost 

altogether  this  winter. Great  bows  of  ribbon  have  taken 

the  place  of  corsage  bouquets. A  new  use  for  the  fine  wool 

Jersey  cloth  is  to  make  opera  mantles. Engagement  rings 

are  now  set  with  sapphires  and  diamonds. Some  Cincin- 
nati girls  are  painting  fans  from  designs  made  by  themselves. 

Bows  on  your  dress  skirt,  if  you  like,  but  they  must  have 

six  loops  and  two  ends. Rococo  brass  studded  with  jew- 
els is  used  for  ink-stands,  jewel-cases,  candlesticks,  etc. 

A  moonstone  cut  in  the  shape  of  an  owl's  head  is  among  the 

new  scarf-pins  for  gentlemen. A   unique  scarf-pin  is  a 

tiny  scoop-net  of  fine  gold  wire,  in  which  is  a  sprawling 

crab  of  gold. The  fashionable  bonnet  is  small,  fits  snugly 

to  the  head,  and  is  of  black  satin  studded  with  steel. 

The  most  elaborate  trains  do  not  measure  more  than  from 

seventy   to   seventy-five   inches. The    most  fashionable 

rings  are  made  from  strips  of  soft  gold,  which  are  merely 

wound  around  the  finger. Many  beautiful  vases,  dishes, 

and  bonbonnieres  of  the  colored  Sevres  glass  are  imported 

this  season. Rubber  and  horn  for  bracelets  are  likely  to 

be  dethroned  by  white  kid,  hand-painted  and  mounted  with 

strips  of  gold. White  rabbit-skin  and  white  morocco  are 

used  for  slippers  by  the  French  makers,  who  ornament  them 

with  kittens'  heads. The  hair  is  now  dressed  simply  and 

worn  as  low  as  the  outline  of  the  head  and  face  will  permit, 
and  the  flowers  or  jeweled  ornaments  are  worn  in  a  small 
cluster  very  low  behind  the  ear  ;  even  a  comb,  if  worn,  must 
be  very  low  on  the  knot  of  hair,  not  reaching  to  the  top  of 
the  head. 


SENSE    AND    SENTIMENT. 


Moliere  :  Gold  gives  charms  to  the  ugliest. 

John  Locke  :  The  faculty  of  reasoning  seldom  or  never 
deceives  those  who  trust  to  it. 

Richter  :  Unhappy  is  the  man  for  whom  his  own  mother 
has  not  made  all  other  mothers  venerable. 

Hannay:  Sorrow  turns  the  stars  into  mourners,  and  every 
wind  of  heaven  into  a  dirge. 

Miss  Thackeray  :  To  the  old,  sorrow  is  sorrow  ;  to  the 
young,  sorrow  is  despair. 

Ben.  Jonson  :  Of  all  wild  beasts,  preserve  me  from  a  ty- 
rant, and  of  all  tame — a  flatterer. 

Moliere  :  When  one  has  married  a  wicked  woman  the 
best  thing  he  can  do  is  to  throw  himself  into  the  water  head 
foremost. 

Shakspeare  : 

A  woman  moved  is  like  a  fountain  troubled. 
Muddy,  ill  seeming,  thick,  bereft  of  beauty. 
George  Eliot :  To  have  in  general  but  little  feeling  seems 
to  be  the  only  security  against  feeling  too  much  on  any  par- 
ticular occasion. 

Lavater  :  A  woman  whose  ruling  passion  is  not  vanity  is 
superior  to  any  man  of  equal  capacity. 

Thackeray  :  Do  we  know  anybody  ?  Ah  !  dear  me,  we  are 
most  of  us  very  lonely  in  the  world.  You  who  have  any  who 
love  you,  cling  to  them  and  thank  God. 

La  Bruyere  :  It  is  a  great  misfortune  not  to  have  enough 
wit  to  speak  well,  or  not  enough  judgment  to  keep  silent. 

Montaigne  :  To  say  that  a  man  lieth  is  as  much  as  to  say 
that  he  is  brave  toward  God  and  a  coward  toward  man, 
for  a  lie  faces  God  and  shrinks  from  man. 

Byron  : 

Why  did  she  love  him  ?    Curious  fool,  be  still ! 
Is  human  love  the  growth  of  human  will  ? 

La  Rochefoucauld  :  Nothing  makes  old  people  who  have 
been  attractive  more  ridiculous  than  to  forget  that  they  are 
so  no  longer. 

Ouida  :  In  this  admirable  world  there  is  nothing  more 
easy  or  more  convenient  than  to  ignore,  except,  indeed,  it  be 
to  go  one  step  further  and — forget. 

Coke  :  Reason  is  the  life  of  the  law  ;  nay,  the  common 
law  itself  is  nothing  else  but  reason — the  law  which  is  per- 
fection of  reason. 

Madame  de  Stael  :  Frivolity,  under  whatever  form  it  ap- 
pears, takes  from  attention  its  strength,  from  thought  its 
originality,  from  feeling  its  earnestness. 

George  Eliot :  Hard  speech  between  those  who  have  loved 
is  hideous  in  the  memory,  like  the  sight  of  greatness  and 
beauty  sunk  into  vice  and  rags. 

Helvetius  :  The  passions  are  the  celestial  fire  that  vivifies 
the  moral  world.  It  is  to  them  that  the  arts  and  sciences 
owe  their  discoveries,  and  man  the  elevation  of  his  position. 

Longfellow  : 

Though  the  mills  of  God  grind  slowly, 

Yet  they  grind  exceeding  small ; 
Though  with  patience  stands  He  waiting, 

With  exactness  grinds  He  all. 

Disraeli  :  The  failure  of  one  man  is  the  opportunity  of 
another.  Desperation  is  sometimes  as  powerful  and  inspired 
as  genius.  What  appear  to  be  calamities  are  often  the 
sources  of  fortune.  Dress  does  not  make  a  man,  but  it 
often  makes  a  successful  one. 

Sir  Thomas  Browne  :  Be  substantially  great  in  thyself, 
and  more  thai)  thou  appearest  unto  others  ;  and  let  the 
world  be  deceived  in  thee  as  they  are  in  the  lights  of  heaven. 

Hazlitt :  It  is  wonderful  how  soon  men  acquire  talents  for 
offices  of  trust  and  importance.  The  higher  the  situation, 
the  higher  the  opinion  it  gives  us  of  ourselves  ;  and  as  is 
our  confidence  so  is  our  capacity.  We  assume  an  equality 
with  circumstances. 

Anon  :  There  is  nothing  keeps  longer  than  a  middling  for- 
tune, and  nothing  melts  away  sooner  than  a  great  one.  Pov- 
erty treads  upon  the  heels  of  great  and  unexpected  riches. 

Marguerite  de  Valois  :  There  are  women  so  hard  to  please 
that  it  seems  as  if  nothing  less  than  an  angel  will  suit  them. 
Hence  it  comes  that  they  often  mate  with  devils. 

Hazlitt  :  Satirists  gain  the  applause  of  others  through  fear 
and  not  through  love.  Some  people  tell  us  all  the  harm, 
others  as  carefully  conceal  all  the  good,  they  hear  of  us. 
We  can  bear  to  be  deprived  of  everything  but  our  self-con- 
ceit. 

Shakspeare : 

Do  not,  as  some  ungracious  pastors  do, 
Show  me  the  steep  and  thorny  way  to  heaven, 
Whilst,  like  a  puff'd  and  reckless  libertine, 
Himself  the  primrose  path  of  dalliance  treads, 
And  recks  not  his  own  reed. 

Macaulay:  How  little  the  all-important  art  of  making  our 
meaning  pellucid  is  studied  now.  Hardly  any  writer  thinks 
of  it.  Many  seem  to  aim  at  being  obscure.  Indeed,  they 
may  be  right  enough  in  one  sense-4  for  many  readers  give 
credit  for  profundity  to  whatever  is  obscure,  and  call  all  that 
is  perspicuous  shallow. 

Ruskin  :  Wife  means  "  weaver."  You  must  be  housewives 
or  house-moths,  remember  that.  In  the  deep  sense  you  must 
either  weave  men's  fortunes  and  embroider  them,  or  feed 
upon  them  and  bring  them  to  decay.  Wherever  a  true  wife 
comes,  home  is  always  around  her.  The  stars  may  be  over 
her  head,  the  glow-worm  in  the  night's  cold  grass  maybe  the 
fire  at  her  feet,  but  home  is  where  she  is ;  and  for  a  noble 
woman  it  stretches  far  around,  better  than  houses  ceiled  with 
cedar,  or  painted  with  vermilion,  shedding  its  quiet  light  for 
those  who  else  are  homeless.  This  is  woman's  true  place 
and  power.  L.  H. 

San  Francisco,  January,  1SS1. 
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THE  MYSTERY  OF  JACK  SPRATT. 

By   Biffalo  Bull. 

You  remember  when  the  Canoe  Assinaboines 
joined  the  Gros  Ventres  in  their  frightful  war  against 
the  Piegans,  a  war  in  which  thousands  were  slain.  It 
was  in  that  war,  the  first  battle,  that  Spratt  met  with 
the  most  remarkable  experience  that  ever  befell  a 
plainsman.  Sliding  Goose,  the  Chief  of  the  Piegans, 
had  a  hundred  dollar  daughter,  and  from  the  Cypress 
Hills  to  the  Big  Bend  of  the  Missouri  the  fame  of  her 
beauty  was  the  topic  of  every  lodge.  From  the  foot- 
hills of  the  Rockies  the  warriors  came  to  see  her,  and 
the  turbid  waters  of  Knife  River  washed  against 
a  million  bull  boats  freighted  with  aspirants  for  her 
hand. 

But  the  old  chief  was  inexorable.  Four  horses 
and  a  gun  were  his  price,  and  he  wouldn't  knock  off 
a  cent.  Jack  Spratt  had  seen  her,  and  he  loved  her. 
He  did  not  have  the  equivalent,  but  all  he  could  gather 
he  laid  at  her  feet.  Many  a  week  he  lay  on  the  shore 
of  the  Little  Big  Horn,  shooting  ducks  for  her,  and 
often  he  trudged  along  the  banks  of  Poplar  Creek, 
hunting  an  antelope  that  she  might  be  fed.  From 
the  Fraser  River  to  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  he  scoured 
the  prairie  for  jack  rabbits,  and  once,  when  he  caught 
a  mackerel  in  the  North  Saskatchewan,  he  went  hun- 
gry for  a  month  that  he  might  bear  the  fish  to  her. 

The  old  chief  looked  on,  but  said  nothing.  He 
fancied  Jack,  and  more  than  once,  I  reckon,  he  felt 
like  calling  the  girl  a  job  lot  and  letting  her  go  to  Jack 
cheap.  But  he  was  avaricious,  and  could  not  bear 
the  idea  of  committing  the  girl  to  an  undowered  hus- 
band ;  so  he  smoked  his  pipe  and  watched  the  pro- 
ceedings. When  the  war  came  on  Jack  sided  with 
the  Piegans ;  and  when  he  heard  that  the  Gros  Ven- 
tres were  moving  along  Rock  Creek  to  meet  the  As- 
sinaboines," who  were  coming  down  the  Milk,  he  knew 
that  the  days  of  the  Piegan  tribe  were  numbered. 
Still  he  braced  himself,  and  waited  for  the  struggle. 

It  was  the  second  day  of  the  great  battle.  Jack 
had  stationed  himself  on  Pinto  Horse  Butte,  and  had 
worked  marvelous  execution  among  the  seried  ranks 
of  the  allied  hostiles.  Toward  night  he  noticed  that 
the  Piegans  were  giving  way,  and  hurrying  around  by 
way  of  Wood  Mountain,  he  reached  the  rear  of  the 
camp  to  learn  that  the  Piegans  were  suffering  for  wa- 
ter. The  enemy  lay  between  them  and  the  river,  and 
jack's  friends  were  dying  of  thirst. 

There  was  no  time  for  delay.  If  he  were  to  do 
anything,  it  must  be  done  at  once.  Far  away  to  the 
South  lay  the  Little  Missouri,  and  from  that  stream 
alone  could  succor  come.  Jack  sprang  upon  his 
horse,  and  in  three  days  had  reached  the  river.  To 
make  two  incisions  with  his  hunting-knife  was  the  work 
of  a  moment,  and  lifting  out  an  immense  chunk  of 
the  stream,  he  threw  it  over  his  horse's  back,  and  was 
about  to  depart,  when  he  saw  something  in  the  river 
bed,  where  the  water  had  come  from.  Looking  close 
he  recognized  a  hundred-dollar  bill,  dropped  there 
possibly  by  some  prehistoric  savage,  in  his  hurried 
flight  across  the  plains. 

Jack  was  happy.  The  water  would  save  the  tribe, 
and  the  money  would  buy  his  wife.  Glad  indeed 
were  the  Piegans  when  he  arrived  with  the  water,  and 
the  strength  with  which  it  infused  them  enabled  them 
to  win  the  fight.  With  a  radiant  face  Jack  sought 
the  chief's  lodge,  and,  laying  down  the  bill,  demanded 
the  bride. 

Long  and  earnestly  the  chief  regarded  the  bill, 
and  then  handed  it  back  with  a  shake  of  the  head. 

It  was  a  counterfeit. 

I  left  him  at  the  mouth  of  the  Marias,  and 
went  on  to  the  Bear  Paws  ;  but  Jack  was  not  there, 
and  I  went  over  to  Fort  Benton.  The  night  of  my 
arrival  I  heard  pistol  shots  in  a  saloon,  and,  entering, 
saw  Jack  in  a  hot  fight  with  some  Belly  River  miners. 

"  Can  I  help  you  any,  Jack?"  I  asked. 

"  I  think  not,  Bull,"  he  replied. 

As  he  spoke,  the  miners  made  a  rush  at  him  and 
jammed  him  up  the  stovepipe. 

It  was  some  time  before  I  learned  the  cause  of  the 
trouble.  Jack  had  discovered  that  they  were  the  men 
who  had  counterfeited  the  bill. 


The  following  oration  of  Robert  Ingersoll  at  the 
grave  of  his  brother,  who  died  some  time  ago,  is  so 
tender  in  its  sentiment,  so  touching  in  its  pathos,  so 
beautiful  a  piece  of  word-painting,  that  we  reprint  it. 
The  custom  of  friendly  oratory  over  the  grave  of 
loved  and  honored  ones  is  French.  It  is  beautiful,  it 
is  appropriate,  that  around  the  last  resting-place  of 
those  we  love  we  should  gather,  covering  the  fresh 
earth  with  flowers,  solacing  with  eloquent  words  the 
bruised  feelings  of  mourning  friends  : 

My  Friends  :  I  am  going  to  do  that  which  the  dead  oft 
promised  he  would  do  for  me.  The  loved  and  loving  brother, 
husband,  father,  friend,  died  where  manhoods  morning 
almost  touches  noon,  and  while  the  shadows  still  were  fall- 
ing toward  the  west.  He  had  not  passed  on  life's  highway 
the  stone  that  marks  the  highest  point,  but,  being  weary  for 
a  moment,  he  lay  down  by  the  wayside,  and  using  his  bur- 
den for  a  pillow,  fell  into  that  dreamless  sleep  that  kisses 
down  his  eyelids  still.  While  yet  in  love  with  life  and  rap- 
tured with  the  world,  he  passes  to  silence  and  pathetic  dust. 
Yet  after  all  it  may  be  best,  just  in  the  happiest,  sunniest 
hour  of  all  the  voyage,  while  eager  winds  are  kissing  every 
sail,  to  dash  against  the  unseen  rock,  and  in  an  instant  hear 
the  billows  roar  above  a  sunken  ship.  For,  whether  in  mid- 
sea  or  among  the  breakers  of  the  further  shore,  a  wreck 
must  mark  at  last  the  end  of  each  and  all ;  and  every  life, 
no  matter  if  its  every  hour  is  rich  with  love,  and  every  mo- 
ment jeweled  with  a  joy,  will  at  its  close  become  a  tragedy 
as  sad,  and  deep,  and  dark  as  can  be  woven  of  the  warp  and 
woof  of  mystery  and  death.  This  brave  and  tender  man  in 
every  storm  of  life  was  oak  and  rock,  but  in  the  sunshine  he 
was  vine  and  flower.  He  was  the  fnend  of  all.  heroic  souls. 
He  climbed  the  heights,  and  left  all  superstitions  far  below, 
while  on  his  forehead  fell  the  golden  dawning  of  a  grander 
day.  He  loved  the  beautiful,  and  was  with  color,  form,  and 
music  touched  to  tears.  He  sided  with  the  weak,  and  with 
a  willing  hand  gave  alms,  and  with  a  loyal  heart  and.  with 
the  purest  hand  he  faithfully  discharged  all  public  trusts. 
He  was  a  worshiper  of  liberty,  a  friend  of  the  oppressed.  A 
thousand  times  I  have  heard  him  quote  the  words  :  "  For 
justice,  all  places  a  temple  and  all  seasons  summer."  He 
believed  that  happiness  was  the  only  good,  reason  the  only 
torch,  justice  the  only  worshiper,  humanity  the  onlyreligion, 
and  love  the  only  priest.  He  added  to  the  sum  of  human 
joy,  and  were  every  one  for  whom  he  did  some  loving  ser- 
vice to  bring  a  blossom  to  his  grave,  he  would  sleep  to-night 
beneath  a  wilderness  of  flowers.  Life  is  a  narrow  vale  be- 
tween the  cold  and  barren  peaks  of  two  eternities.  We 
strive  in  vain  to  look  beyond  the  heights.  We  cry  aloud, 
and  the  only  answer  is  the  echo  of  our  wailing  cry.  From 
the  voiceless  lips  of  the  unreplying  dead  there  comes  no 
word  ;  but  in  the  night  of  death  Hope  sees  a  star,  and,  list- 
ening, Love  can  hear  the  rustle  of  a  wing.  He  who  sleeps 
here,  when  dying,  mistaking  the  approach  of  death  for  the 
return  of  health,  whispered  with  his  last  breath,  "  I  am  bet- 
ter now."  Let  us  believe,  in  spite  of  doubts  and  dogmas, 
and  tears  and  fears,  that  these  dear  words  are  true  of  all  the 
countless  dead.  And  now,  to  you  who  have  been  chosen 
from  among  the  many  men  he  loved  to  do  the  last  sad  office 
for  the  dead,  we  give  his  sacred  dust.  Speech  can  not  con- 
tain our  love.  There  was,  there  is,  no  gentler,  stronger, 
manlier  man. 


INTAGLIOS. 

But  One. 

The  night  has  a  thousand  eyes, 

The  day  but  one  ; 
Yet  the  light  of  the  bright  world  dies 

With  the  dying  sun. 
The  mind  has  a  thousand  eyes, 

'1  he  heart  but  one  ; 
Yet  the  light  of  a  whole  life  dies 

When  lo\'e  is  done.  — Anon. 


Jeanne. 
Jeanne  est  blanche,  brune,  et  rousse. 

Le  jour  de  Paque  elle  s'en  va 
Cueillir  1'aubepine  qui  pousse, 

Qui  pousse,  pousse,  et  fleurira. 

Elle  s'endormit  sur  la  mousse, 

Et  sa  bouche  encor  respira 
L'aubepine  qui  pousse,  pousse, 

Qui  pousse,  pousse,  et  fleurira. 

Trois  chasseurs  courant  le  bocage 

S'arreterent  bientot  par  la- 
Jeanne  etait  un  oiseau-z-en  cage  ; 

Qui  des  trois  la  delivrera?    " 

Le  premier  d'une  voix  bien  douce 
Lui  dit :  "  Je  t'aime  !  "  et  l'embrassa 

Pres  de  l'aubepine  qui  pousse, 
Qui  pousse,  pousse,  et  fleurira. 

Le  second  sur  le  lit  de  mousse 
Cueillit  a  son  sein  qu'il  baisa, 

Cueillit  l'aubepine  qui  pousse, 
Qui  pousse,  pousse,  et  la  piqua. 

Le  troisieme,  genou-z-en  terre, 

Tout  doucement  la  reveilla. 
Que  lui  dit-il?    C'est  un  mystere, 

L'echo  du  bois  ne  le  dira  ! 

Car,  s'il  le  disait,  brune  ou  rousse, 

Vous  iriez  toutes  ca,  de  la, 
Cueillir  l'aubepine  qui  pousse. 

Qui  pousse,  pousse,  et  piquera. 

— Arsene  Houssaye. 

The  Violet's  Grave. 
The  woodland  !    And  the  golden  wedge 

Of  sunshine  slipping  through  ! 
And  there,  beside  a  bit  of  hedge, 

A  violet  so  blue  ! 

So  tender  was  its  beauty,  and 

So  douce  and  sweet  its  air, 
I  stooped,  and  yet  withheld  my  hand — 

Would  pluck,  and  yet  would  spare. 

Now  which  was  best? — for  spring  will  pass, 

And  vernal  beauty  fly — 
On  maiden's  breast  or  in  the  grass, 

Where  would  you  choose  to  die  ? 

— From  the  Sicilian  of  Vicortai. 

The  Undiscovered  Country, 
Were  we  quite  sure 
To  find  the  peerless  friend  who  left  us  lonely, 
Or  there,  by  some  celestial  stream  as  pure, 
To  gaze  in  eyes  that  here  were  lovelit  only, 
This  weary  mortal  coil — were  we  quite  sure — 
Who  would  endure? 

— Edmund  C.  Stedman, 

Epigram. 

A  potter,  near  his  modest  cot, 
Was  shaping  many  an  urn  and  pot ; 
He  took  the  clay  for  the  earthen  things 
From  beggars'  feet  and  heads  of  kings  ! 

— Omar  Khayyom. 


Two  Lovers. 
Two  lovers  by  a  moss-grown  spring  ; 
They  leaned  soft  cheeks  together  there, 
Mingled  the  dark  and  sunny  hair, 
And  heard  the  wooing  thrushes  sing, 
O  budding  time  ! 
O  love's  blest  prime  ! 

Two  wedded  from  the  portal  stept ; 

The  bells  made  happy  carrolings, 

The  air  was  soft  as  fanning  wings. 

While  petals  on  the  pathway  swept. 

O  pure-eyed  bride  ! 

O  tender  bride ! 

Two  faces  o'er  a  cradle  bent ; 

Two  hands  above  the  head  were  locked  ; 
These  pressed  each  other  while  they  rocked  ; 
These  watched  a  life  that  love  had  sent. 
O  solemn  hour  ! 
O  hidden  power ! 

Two  parents  by  the  evening  fire  ; 
The  red  light  fell  about  their  knees. 
On  heads  that  rose  by  slow  degrees 
Like  buds  upon  the  lily  spire. 
O  patient  life  I 
O  tender  strife ! 

The  two  still  sat  together  there  ; 

The  red  light  shone  about  their  knees, 
But  all  the  heads  by  slow  degrees 
Had  gone  and  left  the  lonely  pair. 
O  voyage  fast ! 
O  vanished  past ! 

The  red  fight  shone  about  the  floor 

And  made  the  space  between  them  wide  ; 
They  drew  their  chairs  up  side  by  side, 
Their  pale  cheeks  joined,  and  said  "Once  more!,1 
O  memories  ! 
O  past  that  is  !         — George  Eliot. 


Two  Arrows. 
Love  took  him  an  arrow  tipped  with  worth 

Of  Passion  and  Truth  sincere, 
Ha !  ha  !  quoth  he,  in  his  jovial  mirth, 
As  he  sent  the  shaft  to  the  realms  of  Earth, 
Here's  something  the  child  of  the  lowliest  birth, 

And  the  highest  will  sure  revere. 
But  his  joy  declined,  for  man  was  blind, 
And  the  hope  so  tender,  but  sadly  shined 

Thro'  a  bright  and  glistening  tear. 

Then  Love  from  his  quiver  revengeful  drew 

An  arrow  all  tipped  with  gold, 
And  the  tiny  shaft  from  his  bowstring  flew 
With  aim  so  deadly  and  mark  so  true, 
That  swiftly  he  vanished  and  ruthless  slew 

Hearts,  hearts  a  thousand  fold. 
Then  this,  quoth  he,  is  the  weapon  for  me, 
And  man  from  its  power  shall  ne'er  be  free 

As  long  the  world  grows  old. 

—  John  R.  Denning. 


THE    INNER    MAN. 


SONNET  TO  TEA. 
From  what  enchanted  Eden  came  thy  leaves, 

That  hide  such  subtle  spirits  of  perfume? 

Did  eyes  pre-adamite  first  see  the  bloom, 
LuscioQs  nepenthe  of  the  soul  that  grieves? 
By  thee  the  tired  and  torpid  mind  conceives ; 

Fairer  than  roses  brightening  life's  gloom, 

Thy  protean  charm  can  every  form  assume, 
And  turn  December  nights  to  April  eves. 

Thy  amber-tinted  drops  bring  back  to  me 
Fantastic  shapes  of  great  Mongolian  towers, 
Emblazoned  banners  and  the  booming  gong; 
I  hear  the  sound  of  feast  and  revelry, 

And  smell,  far  sweeter  than  the  sweetest  flowers, 
The  kiosks  of  Pekin,  fragrant  of  Oolong ! 

Perhaps  we  have  no  right  to  say  that  the  social  cus- 
toms of  the  great  West  are  peculiar,  but  they  so 
strike  us  at  times.  For  instance,  a  young  lady  of 
Cincinnati,  Miss  Jennie  Halstead,  has  just  given  a 
dinner  to  a  young  gentleman  of  Nashville,  Mr.  Ack- 
len.  The  guests  were  ten  in  number — five  young 
ladies  and  five  young  gentlemen.  The  dinner  seems 
to  have  been  a  formal  affair,  lasting  from  five  to  ten 
o'clock,  and  the  number  of  courses  was  thirteen.  By 
the  way,  the  young  lady's  parents  were  also  invited. 
There  is  evidently  a  species  of  girlish  gastronomy 
prevalent  in  Cincinnati,  for  the  same  day  a  number 
of  sweet  girl  graduates  gave  an  alumnal  spread. 
Regular  menu — all  in  French,  you  know,  and  toasts 
afterwards.     It  must  have  been  just  too  awfully  nice. 

A  St.  Louis  waiter  has  been  interviewed  regarding 
the  table  habits  of  various  theatrical  people,  with  this 
result :  Yes,  I  remember  Charlotte  Cushman.  She 
drank  a  good  deal  of  wine.  Madame  Jpnauschek 
was  inclined  to  treat  servants  right,  but  her  little  hus- 
band went  out  of  his  way  to  be  mean.  You  have  no 
idea  how  much  trouble  these  shawl -carrying  hus- 
bands are.  I  must  not  forget  Mrs.  D.  P.  Bowers. 
Her  tastes  are  really  domestic.  She  comes  to  a  ho- 
tel, and  in  an  hour  her  room  looks  as  though  she 
had  lived  in  it  for  years.  Mrs.  Paddock,  or  Maggie 
Mitchell,  cares  very  little  for  extra  fine  eating,  and 
takes  her  meals  in  the  dining-room.  Neilson  was 
great  to  the  help,  and  treated  us  liberally.  I  waited 
on  her  the  last  time  she  was  here,  and  when  she  was 
ready  to  go  away  she  sent  for  me  and  tipped  me 
twenty-five  dollars.  In  the  morning  she  ate  tea  and 
toast — nothing  else.  Her  best  meal  was  dinner,  at 
three  P.  M. ,  when  she  drank  a  great  deal  of  claret  and 
champagne.  At  midnight  she  always  took  a  light 
supper.  She  was  very  fond  of  beef  tea,  and  generally 
took  a  couple  of  cupfuls  before  going  to  bed.  Yes, 
report  is  true,  she  did  drink  a  good  deal  of  wine. 
About  the  brandy  I  don't  know.  Miss  Neilson  drank 
more  wine  than  Modjeska.  Did  I  say  anything  about 
Lydia  Thompson?  No.  Well,  let  me  say  that  she 
was  one  of  the  wisest  women  I  ever  came  across. 
She  knew  how  to  live  well.  She  was  not  an  immod- 
erate drinker.  The  prime  donne  are  the  best  livers 
that  come  to  hotels.  They  make  fine  dishes  a  study, 
are  cautious  and  exacting,  and  everything  must  be 
specially  prepared  for  them.  They  pay  enough  for 
it  though.  The  time  Gerster  was  here  she  had  to  pay 
two  hundred  and  fifty  a  week.  When  she  came  to 
the  hotel  she  rang  the  bell  and  said  :  "  Bring  me  the 
head  cook  and  baker."  Everything  was  especially 
prepared  for  her.  One  day  she  wanted  the  head  cook 
discharged  because  there  was  a  little  too  much  salt  in 
her  soup.  We  couldn't  suit  her  in  olive  oil.  I 
brought  her  some  one  day  that  had  been  purchased 
for  the  use  of  Clara  Louise  Kellogg.  I  so  explained. 
Gerster  took  one  smell.  I  thought  she  would  have  a 
fit.  She  stamped  her  foot  and  said  :  "  Horrid  stuff; 
fit  only  for  an  American  !  "  The  next  day  at  dinner 
I  told  her  she  reminded  me  of  Christine  Nilsson. 
She  smiled  graciously,  and  gave  me  a  pass  to  the 
opera.  Christine  Nilsson  was  a  very  particular  woman 
and  hard  to  please.  She  preferred  the  most  delicate 
meals,  and  only  drank  moderately  of  light  wines. 
Pauline  Lucca  was  a  nice  woman,  and  did  not  put  on 
style  like  the  others.  I  have  seen  her  sit  in  her  room 
at  the  Southern,  with  some  German  lady  friends  of 
this  city,  eating  brown  bread  and  sausage  and  drink- 
ing Rhine  wine.  Madame  Albani  knows  more  about 
eating  than  any  of  them.  Sshe  is  never  less  than  two 
hours  at  a  dinner,  and  she  has  tired  me  out  by  pro- 
longing the  meal  to  three  hours.  Emma  Abbott  is 
always  so  full  of  business  she  has  no  time  to  eat. 
She  is  the  most  energetic  little  woman  I  ever  saw.  I 
know  nothing  about  male  singers.  They  eat  in  the 
dining-room.  I  have  heard  that  they  are  a  great  deal 
of  trouble,  and  some  of  them  eat  with  their  knives. 

In  Alfric's  Colloquy  a  lad  is  asked  what  he  drank, 
and  he  answered  :  "  Ale  if  I  have  it,  or  water  if  I 
have  not."  He  is  further  asked  why  he  does  not 
drink  wine,  and  he  replies  :  "  I  am  not  so  rich  that  I 
can  buy  me  wine,  and  wine  is  not  the  drink  of 
children  or  the  weak-minded,  but  of  the  elders  and 
the  wise." 

A  number  of  homilies  are  published  in  the  journals 
about  over-drinking  in  these  festive  days,  but  we  hear 
little  of  over-eating.  Yet,  how  ruinous  to  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  human  body  is  the  over-loading  of  the 
furnaces  with  alimentary  fuel !  The  richly  spiced 
meats  and  delicate  dainties  which  are  eaten,  whether 
the  consumer  be  really  hungry  or  not,  are  the  efforts, 
too  often  successful,  of  culinary  artists  to  tempt  the 
appetite  with  excesses  which  will  have  to  be  paid  for 
some  day.  In  the  opinion  of  many  medical  men,  ill- 
ness and  suffering  are  quite  as  much  due  to  over-eat- 
ing as  to  over-drinking.  Gout,  so  Dr.  Parry  assures 
us,  is  traceable  to  a  surfeit  of  nitrogenous  meat  food, 
and  Abernethy's  famous  prescription  to  a  plethoric 
patient,  "  Live  on  a  shilling  a  day  and  earn  it,"  is 
more  needed  now  than  ever. 


Bill  of  Fare  for  Six 


CLXIV. — Sunday,  January  23.- 

Persons, 

Soup— Cream  of  Rice. 

Smelts  a  I'Espagnole. 

Broiled  Chicken.     Saratoga  Potatoes. 

Asparagus      Cauliflower. 

Roast  Pork.     Apple  Sauce. 

Celery  Salad. 

Branched  Peaches. 

Ice  Cream.     Fancy  Cakes. 

Apples,  Oranges,  Japanese  Persimmons,  and  Bananas. 

To    Make   Cream    of    Rice  (au   Maigre). — Have   one 

quart   of  rice,  wash   it  well,  put   into  a  stew  pan  with  one 

ounce  of  butter,  a  little  salt,  and  two  quarts  of  boiled  milk, 

grate  in  some  nutmeg  ;  set  on  the  fire,  heat  slowly,  stirring 

occasionally  ;  when  it  boils  cover  it,  and  let  it  simmer  gently 

for  an  hour;  when  done  pass  through  a  fine  wire  sieve  by 

rubbing  vigorously  with  a  wooden  spoon.     If  the  soup  is  not 

rich  enough,  put  the  residue  back  into  the  sauce-pan  with  a 

ladle  of  soup,  and  after   standing  some  time  steam  again. 

Finish  with  half  a  pint  of  boiling  cream  and  two  ounces  of 

table  butter,  season,  and  serve  with   it   fine  lozenge- shaped 

pieces  of  bread,  fried  in  clarified  butter.     A  good  soup  for 

Lent. 


ARBUCKLES 
ARBUCKLE'S 

ARIOSA 
ARIOSA 

ROASTED 

COFFEE 

IS  THE 

FINEST  PREPARATION 

MADE. 


^©*"It  costs  more  than  any  other  brand, 
because 


IT  IS  BETTER  I 
IT  IS  BETTER  I 
IT    IS    BETTER  I 


All  Housekeepers  who  want  A  DELI- 
CIOUS AROMATIC  BEVERAGE,  made 
from  the  FINEST  COFFEE,  properly 
roasted,  will  use 


ARBUCKLE'S 
ARBUCKLE'S 
ARBUCKLE'S 

ARIOSA 
ARIOSA 
ARIOSA 


In  the  Eastern  States  it  is  the  FAVOR- 
ITE BRAND, 


Millions  of  Pounds 


being  sold  there  in  the  course  of  every  year. 


Housekeepers  should  insist  on  their  gro- 
cers serving  them  with 


ARBUCKLE'S  ARIOSA. 


W.T.  COLEMAN  &  CO. 

Agents, 
SAN    FRANCISCO,    CAL. 


THE       ARGONAUT 


The  trouble  about  actors  is  that  so  few  of  them  can 
act.  There  is  quite  enough  dramatic  profession  in 
the  world.  What  we  want  is  a  little  dramatic  prac- 
tice. The  vast  majority  of  people  belonging  to  the 
stage  are  merely  dresses  and  accessories.  The  artists 
can  be  counted  on  one's  fingers.  Yet  there  are  some- 
where about  three  hundred  organizations  in  existence, 
every  individual  member  of  which  calls  himself  an 
exponent  of  the  dramatic  art.  The  nigger  minstrel 
calls  himself  an  artist ;  and  so  he  is,  if  he  is  clever, 
because  the  burnt  cork  is  no  more  a  derogation,  save 
that  it  comes  off  more  unpleasantly,  than  the  rouge 
and  pearl  powder  or  cosmetique  that  hides  the  yel- 
lowing skin  of  the  pretty  actress,  or  the  grease  paint 
that  makes  a  first  old  man  look  like  a  first  old  Indian. 
As  a  rule,  it  is  not  so  much  the  burnt  cork  as  the  beer 
with  the  nigger  minstrel.  There  are  circumstances 
under  which  a  ballet  girl  can  claim  to  be  an  artiste. 
She  walks  through  her  little  part  in  the  piece.  That 
is  nature.  When  she  succeeds  in  drawing  her  salary 
— that  is  art.  I  concede  that  there  is  a  gTeal  deal  of 
talent  in  wearing  a  costume,  and  I  admire  beyond  ev- 
erybody the  short  supe  who  succeeds  in  looking  com- 
fortable in  a  six-feet  suit  of  armor,  while  I  feel  that 
the  tall  supe,  who  figures  awkwardly  as  my  lord's 
servant,  in  a  livery  originally  built  for  a  small  man,  is 
learning  something  absolutely  indispensable  to  suc- 
cess on  the  stage  in  San  Francisco.  The  pretty  am- 
ateur is  the  most  versatile  of  all  actresses.  She  plays 
a  new  dress  in  every  act;  and  a  new  dress  is,  to  a 
pretty  amateur,  a  new  character.  I  know  several 
gentlemen  whose  only  success  has  been  a  good  shape, 
or  a  pair  of  stays ;  and  they  have  always  pleased  the 
audience.  There  are  many  great  actresses  who  have 
risen  to  fame  on  unfavorable  criticism,  judiciously 
mutilated.  The  art  of  making  up  newspaper  notices 
is  as  high,  in  its  way,  as  the  art  of  making  up  for  the 
stage.  There  are  a  few  who  have  striven  manfully 
and  hard  against  unfortunate  circumstances,  who 
have  struggled  artistically  with  small  parts,  who  have 
done  true  dramatic  work ;  but  the  world  has  never 
recognized  them.  The  number  who,  since  Tom 
Keene's  great  success,  are  hunting  the  circus  circuits 
of  the  country,  or  waiting  for  circus  posters  and  lith- 
ographs, is  incalculable.  The  plays  are  all  ready, 
but  the  circus  man  is  wary.  And  so  everybody  be- 
longs to  the  dramatic  profession — except  the  few  who 
can  act. 

Do  you  remember  Booth's  great  engagement  at  the 
California  in  the  fall  of  1877  ?  Eight  weeks  of  the 
legitimate  ;  the  old  theatre  filled  night  after  night 
with  San  Francisco's  very  best  people  ;  Shakspeare, 
Bulwer  Lytton,  Sheridan  Knowles,  Howard  Payne, 
in  all  their  best  productions  ;  and  that  lithe  figure  and 
sharp  face,  with  its  clear,  flashing  eyes,  and  its  mar- 
velous mobility  in  ever-changing  expression.  The 
rapt  attention  of  the  audience,  the  perfect  order  of 
the  performance,  the  applause  and  recalls  that  testi- 
fied to  an  enjoyment  complete  in  everything.  And 
what  a  cast !  Fancy  what  San  Francisco  has  seen. 
"Julius  Caesar,"  with  Booth,  McCullough,  and  Tom 
Keene  (the  three  first  stars  in  the  country  to-day),  in 
Brutus,  Cassius,  and  Marc  Antony,  alternately. 
"  Othello,"  with  the  greatest  Iago  in  the  world,  and 
the  latest  star  in  the  secondary  part  of  Cassio.  Who 
will  ever  see  that  cast  again  ?  And  if  anybody  does 
ever  see  it,  what  will  he  have  to  pay?  Contrast  that 
time  with  the  present.  The  mere  recollection  is  cal- 
culated to  disgust  one  with  the  theatres.  From  stars 
in  all  the  principal  parts  to  amateurs  in  everything, 
is  a  change.  And  it  is  not  astonishing  that  the  thea 
tres  have  lost  their  habitues,  the  plays  their  interest, 
and  the  stage  generally  the  admiration  and  respect 
it  always  had  before.  I  remember  the  merry  crowd 
that  sauntered  about  the  vestibule  of  the  California  in 
those  days,  and  puffed  their  cigars,  and  interchanged 
lively  badinage,  and  never  missed  the  raising  of  the 
curtain.  Where  are  all  those  faces  that  we  used  to 
see  at  every  first  night  of  a  piece,  and  every  other 
night  during  the  week?  They  are  not  gone  from 
San  Francisco — at  least  not  all.  They  have  only 
drifted  into  other  channels,  and  found  the  attraction 
of  the  theatre  flat,  stale,  and  unprofitable.  Once  in 
a  long  time  1  meet  some  of  these  old  frequenters  of 
the  California,  but  they  never  know  nor  care  what  is 
being  played.  They  are  never  in  the  least  interested 
about  theatrical  matters,  save  when  somebody  breaks 
in  upon  them,  as  Sheridan  did,  and  the  newspapers 
startle  them  by  showing  that  the  critics  have  found  a 
performance  worth  writing  about.  I  do  not  blame 
them,  Amateurs,  amateurs,  amateurs  everywhere, 
and  only  an  occasional  professional,  to  show  by  his 
excellent  acting  what  a  thoroughly  bad  performance 
it  is. 

Itissot  hpcause  a  man  thinks  he  is  fitted  for  the 
■  L  .i.jopts  it  as  a  profession,  that  I  raise   my 


voice  against  him.  I  know  even  two  or  three  begin- 
ners who  are  likely  to  prove  useful  members  of  a 
theatrical  company.  There  were  two  in  the  poor  cast 
at  the  Baldwin  last  week  that  I  should  like  to  see  suc- 
ceed. There  are  several  at  the  Standard  who  are 
promising.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  a  word  against 
them.  It  is  against  the  managers  and  stage  man- 
agers that  the  protest  must  be  lodged.  They  push 
those  beginners  not  only  into  parts  out  of  their  line 
of  qualification,  but  into  leading  and  important  parts 
in  a  play,  and  often  they  seem  to  leave  them  to  strug- 
gle through  the  characters  as  they  please,  without 
remonstrance  or  advice.  I  dare  say  those  people  are 
modest  in  their  ambitions,  and  are  willing  to  accept 
places  more  suitable  to  their  qualities  ;  but  it  is  sim- 
ply because  the  managements  prefer  to  do  business 
on  a  cheap  scale,  and  charge  the  first-class  price  for 
This  will  pay  just  as  long  as  competition  is  all 
on  the  same  basis.  The  public  of  San  Francisco  is 
growing  tired  of  it ;  and  the  first  man  who  has  the 
pluck  to  go  into  the  business  on  the  basis  of  the  best 
class  of  performances,  will  place  his  theatre  so  far 
ahead  of  any  of  the  others,  that  it  will  take  a  long 
time  for  even  competition  to  affect  his  position. 

"Queen's  Evidence,"  at  the  Standard,  is  an  old 
English  melodrama,  done  over.  It  was  "  Proof  Pos- 
itive "  in  England  years  ago.  It  was  "  King's  Evi- 
dence," later  somewhere  else.  Under  the  name  of 
"  Queen's  Evidence,"  it  had  a  great  success  in  Lon- 
don, which  is  less  critical  in  its  tastes  than  San  Fran- 
cisco. But  it  is  a  very  good  specimen  of  the  old 
English  melodrama,  and  although  it  is  not  a  great 
compliment  to  the  company  at  the  Standard,  it  may 
be  said  to  be  admirably  within  their  capabilities. 
The  improbable  seems  always  to  be  attractive  on  the 
stage — the  impossible  is  always  exciting.  And 
"Queen's  Evidence  "is  full  of  both.  We  have  the 
heavy  villain,  alike  perfectly  at  home  in  the  thieves' 
quarter  or  the  nobleman's  drawing-room.  The  inno- 
cent man,  whose  moral  rectitude  is  rewarded  by  a  lot 
of  suffering  and  a  handsome  fortune.  The  loving  wife, 
who  is  wrongfully  arcused,  first  in  the  matter  of  infi- 
delity to  her  husband,  and  secondly  in  the  matter  of 
murder.  On  her,  indeed,  the  agony  is  piled  rather 
high  even  for  a  melodrama.  She  is  blinded  by  pow- 
der grains  from  a  shot-gun ;  she  is  accused  of  an 
amour  ;  her  husband  runs  away,  and  her  child  is 
stolen  from  her  ;  she  is  dropped  through  an  open  ca- 
nal lock,  and  nearly  drowned  ;  she  is  found  standing 
over  a  murdered  man,  with  a  pistol  in  her  hand,  and 
is  forthwith  arrested  by  a  handy  Justice  of  the  Peace. 
That  is  a  very  happy  thought  of  the  author — to  make 
one  of  his  characters  a  Justice  of  the  Peace.  Then 
there's  the  dignified  nobleman  who  buys  a  son  and 
heir.  The  interesting  heroine,  who  is  in  love  with  the 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  is  already  married  to  the  villain. 
The  daughter  of  the  dignified  nobleman  is  in  love 
with  the  villain  who  is  already  married  to  the  inter- 
esting heroine.  We  have  the  inevitable  tool,  the 
simple  lock-keeper,  who  is  fond  of  beer,  willing  to  be 
civil  for  a  small  bribe,  and  who  only  charges  fifty 
pounds  to  commit  a  murder,  half  cash  down,  the 
other  half  after  the  death  of  the  victim.  The  child 
is  almost  the  only  character  who  is  not  impossible. 
But  then  there's  the  star  part  of  the  piece — Abrams, 
the  villainous  Jew.  He  is  an  indispensable  adjunct 
of  all  melodramas,  I  suppose,  because  Jews  are,  as  a 
rule,  comparatively  honest.  Given  such  an  exciting 
play,  I  don't  think  it  calls  for  much  acting.  Scenery, 
murderous  incidents,  and  hairbreadth  escapes  are 
enough  to  carry  a  five  act  melodrama,  when  they 
are  so  elaborately  carried  out  and  so  artistically 
varied. 

I  think  if  Max  Freeman  had  ever  seen  an  English 
Jew  of  the  type  always  used  by  writers  of  melodrama 
for  despicable  purposes — and  very  low  comedy — he 
would  have  made  a  great  part  out  of  Abrams.  He 
has,  so  far,  drifted  through  a  good  many  kinds  of 
Jews  without  hitting  on  the  proper  one.  He  is  much 
too  respectable  to  be  amusing  in  villainy.  He  might 
be  a  banker  in  the  later  scenes,  and  his  appearance 
calls  forth  even  the  respect  of  society,  he's  so  perfecdy 
at  home  in  a  dress  suit.  His  accent  is  slightly  Ger- 
man, and  suits  his  appearance,  being  in  keeping  rather 
with  a  white  shirt  front  and  evening  dress  accessories. 
But  he  is  an  actor,  even  in  his  least  successful  attempt, 
and  he  is  indeed  a  star  in  the  Standard  company.  I 
don't  know  that,  if  I  pause  to  mention  a  certain  pro- 
fessional air  about  Mr.  Thompson's  lock-keeper,  I 
need  say  much  about  the  other  gentlemen.  Miss 
Grace  Pierce  does  a  little  bit  of  acting,  which  is  so 
comparatively  unexpected  that  she  gets  a  deserved 
recall.  It  is  indeed  a  very  prettily  played  scene. 
Miss  Adele  Waters  does  not,  as  the  heroine,  allow 
her  love  for  the  J.  P.  to  excite  her,  nor  does  she  al- 
low the  trouble  of  her  secret  marriage  to  move  her 
from  a  singular  placidity  of  feature,  a  calm  unem- 
barrassed manner,  and  a  somewhat  monotonous  sing- 
song in  the  delivery  of  her  lines.  She  will  make  that 
decisive  motion  of  her  left  hand  and  arm  some  time 
in  the  wrong  place,  and  hurt  somebody.  Miss  Rellie 
Deaves  plays  quite  prettily.  She  has  a  pleasant  voice, 
an  attractive  manner,  and  a  graceful  movement  on 
the  stage.  Little  Maud  Adams  is,  without  exception, 
the  cleverest  child-actress  I  have  ever  seen.  She  has 
not  the  precocity  which  is  so  painful  in  children  in 
plays,  and  altogether  she  is  a  charming  child.  She 
will  make  a  name  some  day.  The  play  is  exciting, 
and  is  well  enough  done  to  lose  nothing  by  the  acting. 

MOURZOUK. 


THE  NEW  PLAY  AT  THE  BALDWIN. 

An  Unprofessional  View, 

The  society  event  of  the  week  has  been  the  initial 
presentation  of  "  Wedded  by  Fate,"  a  play  by  Henry 
McDowell,  a  son  of  General  Irwin  McDowell,  and 
Captain  Edward  Field,  of  the  Fourth  Artillery,  U. 
S.  A.  The  play  was  written  in  literary  copartnership 
by  these  gentlemen,  who  are  amateurs.  Because  the 
authors  are  gentlemen  and  amateurs  we  have  felt  jus- 
tified in  not  subjecting  them  to  that  scalping  criticism 
which  the  ordinary  professional  dramatic  critic  seems 
to  delight  in  when  he  can  get  his  knife  under  the 
hair  of  a  society  man. 

The  audience  was  composed  of  our  best  people^-if 
in  deference  to  the  opinions  of  the  oifolloi  we  may 
be  permitted  to  assume  that  birth,  breeding,  culture, 
and  wealth  entitle  the  class  who  possess  them  to  be 
considered  "best."  Had  invitations  been  issued  for 
this  affair  it  could  scarcely  have  brought  together  a 
more  select  or  fashionable  assembly.  It  came  to- 
gether in  the  earnest  desire  that  the  play  might  prove 
a  success.  Almost  everybody  in  the  audience 
knew  the  authors,  and  it  would  have  been  a  very  bad 
play,  and  must  have  been  very  badly  played,  to  have 
elicited  any  demonstration  of  disapproval. 

It  was  not  a  bad  play,  and  it  was  very  badly 
played.  The  action  of  the  play  moved  along  easily 
and  without  stop ;  the  dialogue  was  entertaining  and 
sprightly ;  the  diction  was  good,  and  in  places  ele- 
gant; the  plot  was  interesting.  The  audience  was 
entertained,  and,  so  far  as  the  play  itself  is  concerned, 
it  was  pronounced  by  partial  friends  a  success. 
The  acting  was  simply  atrocious,  relieved  by  the  ex- 
cellent playing  of  perhaps  two  parts. 

If  we  knew  anything  about  theatricals,  and  had 
been  asked  to  revise  the  play,  we  would  have  toned 
down  some  of  the  rather  coarse  expressions  concern- 
ing women  put  into  the  mouth  of  Count  Von  Stetten- 
heim.  We  would  have  made  the  father  of  the  boy 
who  went  out  to  fight  the  duel  a  little  less  lugubrious, 
and  would  not  have  allowed  him  to  make  quite 
so  loud  a  demonstration  of  his  love  for  his  son. 
This  mixture  of  sentiment  and  fear  we  would  have 
left  to  the  sister.  An  American  audience  has  no 
sympathy  for  the  over-display  of  a  father's  love  for 
his  son.  Love  demonstrations  between  men  never 
touch  the  chord  of  sympathy  in  the  Saxon  heart.  On 
the  continent  men  kiss  each  other,  but  when  Ameri- 
cans or  Englishmen  separate  to  die,  they  shake 
hands.  There  was  no  rant  in  the  play,  yet  one  of  the 
actors  ranted.  The  audience  began  to  laugh,  and 
would  have  thrown  cabbages  if  it  had  cabbages  to 
throw,  and  had  not  reflected  that  the  piece  was  not 
responsible  for  the  idiots  who  played  in  iL  It  has 
not  enough  of  fun  or  comedy  in  its  make-up,  and  the 
surprise  at  the  end  was  too  much  of  a  surprise. 
When  a  love  drama  ends,  we  want  a  good,  old-fash- 
ioned epilogue,  to  explain  how  happy  everybody  is 
that  is  happy,  and  how  miserable  the  villain  of  the 
play  ought  to  be. 

The  gentlemen  who  wrote  this  play  give  prom- 
ise of  ability  in  this  most  difficult  of  all  lines  of 
literary  work.  They  ought  to  feel  that  not  to  have 
made  a  failure  is  to  have  achieved  a  success.       *** 


The  "Man  About  Town"  Goes. 
Every  one  knows  what  a  premiere  representation  is 
in  Paris.  You  will  always  see  there  that  fraction  of 
the  two  millions  which  is  called  "all  Paris,"  and 
which  is  always  found  at  Longchamps,  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne,  and  at  the  seaside  at  the  proper  time. 
Well,  "  Le  Tout  Paris,"  in  a  local  sense,  was  at  the 
play  on  Monday  night.  It  had  quite  a  European  fla- 
vor, this  gathering  of  fashionables,  to  do  honor  to  the 
arts  or  the  artists,  it  matters  not  which.  It  needed 
little  gas-glare  to  make  the  first  night  a  brilliant  one, 
with  packed  boxes  and  auditorium  ;  with  thejeimesse 
doree  in  claw-hammers  wafting  itself  from  box  to  box; 
with  that  continuous  hum  of  conversation  that  told 
that  everybody  knew  his  next-seat  neighbor  ;  with  in- 
spections of  the  audience,  accompanied  by  frequent 
nods  of  recognition,  and  with  the  frou-frou  of  silk 
and  the  soft  rustle  of  satin  as  a  harmonious  accom- 
paniment to  the  mute  flashing  of  solitaires  and  the 
continuous  levelling  of  the  lorgnettes  of  upper-ten- 
dom. 

It  was  an  event  in  itself,  this  "first  night,"  partly 
because  it  was  a  play  new  to  the  stage,  and  mainly 
because  Harry  McDowell  and  Captain  Field  had 
written  it,  and  all  their  friends  had  been  advised  for 
months  past  as  to  the  gradual  development  of  this 
child,  born  of  a  double  intrigue  with  the  long-woded 
muse  of  the  drama  And  it  was  a  gorgeous  turnout 
of  fair  fashion  and  bullionocracy.  The  Colemans, 
in  their  stage  box,  were  flanked  by  the  Floods 
opposite ;  while  in  Box  Three  the  Tiffany  sap- 
phires failed  to  glitter  as  usual,  owing  to  the 
indisposition  of  Mrs.  Dan  Cook.  Lloyd  Tevis 
etal.,  was  the  aristocratic  finale  to  first  row  of  the 
dress  circle  on  the  right,  while  Colonel  and  Mrs. 
Maye  held  the  other  end  on  the  left,  Mrs.  Lord,  of 
Tucson,  being  with  them,  and  Fred.  Crocker  and  his 
bride  just  behind.  Along  that  row  were  the  Eyres 
with  Miss  Mizner  ;  Judges  Morrison  and  Hoffman, 
Senator  Miller  and  his  daughter,  and  General  and 
Mrs.  Kautz.  While  in  the  rear  boxes  and  over  the 
auditorium  were  scattered  the  Parrotts,  the  Haggins, 
the  Peradas,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hearst,  the  little  bru- 
nette beauty  of  the  Palace,  the  Lakes,  the  Laws,  the 


Le  Bretons,  with  Miss  Hooker,  Colonel  Stuart  Tay- 
lor and  his  wife,  the  Schmeidells,  the  Peters,  Lieu- 
tenant Bailey  and  his  beautiful  aunt,  General  Barnes 
and  wife,  and  the  doughty  Major,  and  so  many 
others  of  the  "swell  circle"  that  the  absent  ones 
were  noticeable.  General  McDowell  marched  from 
box  to  box  in  gallant  gravity,  and  Mrs.  McDowell 
beamed  with  pride,  and  justly,  for  the  play  was  a 
credit  to  the  family  and  to  the  city. 

Whatever  be  its  future,  the  handling  of  the  plot 
was  admirable,  its  diction  superb,  and  its  construe-  ' 
tion  so  full  of  nice  dramatic  instinct  and  true  artistic 
feeling,  that  it  proved  the  capabilities  of  the  two  au- 
thors to  be  unusually  great  and  their  success  assured. 
Looking  beyond  the  fortissimo  and  ear-splitting  pa- 
thos of  the  bereaved  father,  the  third  act  was  almost 
poetic  in  its  conception  and  ensemble,  while  the  fourth, 
with  its  double  climax,  was  one  of  the  best-arranged 
and  most  striking  that  the  Baldwin  has  seen  for  many 
a  day.  Altogether  the  occasion  was  a  first  night  to 
be  remembered,  and  that  most  pleasantly. 

The  return  of  Rose  Osborn  also  added  interest  to 
the  occasion.  It  was  no  good  fortune  to  the  stage 
that  this  lady,  when  her  future  was  so  brilliant  with 
promise  in  New  York  a  few  years  ago,  committed  the 
double  error,  dramatically  speaking,  of  burying  her- 
self in  Australia  and  of  getting  married.  She  re- 
turns, however,  with  her  old  naturalness  and  emo- 
tional vigor,  while  her  methods,  as  of  old,  are  remark- 
ably artistic  and  delicate,  and  to  her  accurate  concep- 
tion and  portrayal  of  Vittoria,  the  authors  were 
largely  indebted  for  their  success.  Mr.  Grismer  too 
revealed  unexpected  powers  in  his  quiet  intensity  and 
gendemanly  ease  in  the  trying  scenes.        ZULANO. 


It  would  be  well  if  theatre  goers  generally  pos- 
sessed the  cool  head  of  Gen.  Canrobert.  A  play  was 
once  being  acted  in  a  temporary  theatre,  constructed 
of  wood,  in  the  camp  at  Chalons.  The  house  was 
crammed  to  suffocation,  when  a  cry  of  fire  made  itself 
heard.  Instantly  every  one  rose  and  a  stampede 
more  dangerous  than  fire  would  have  commenced, 
when  Canrobert,  who  was  in  one  of  the  boxes  with 
his  wife,  cried  out  in  a  ringing  voice,  "  Let  every  one 
stay  in  his  place."  The  soldiers  immediately  became 
motionless,  and  the  Marshal  resumed:  "  Let  every 
one  go  out  quietly  and  in  order,  the  younger  soldiers 
first,  then  the  older,  after  them  the  non-commissioned 
officers,  then  the  officers,  the  highest  to  go  last."  In 
a  few  minutes,  though  it  was  no  false  alarm  of  fire, 
the  theatre  was  empty  without  a  single  man's  toe 
being  trodden  on.      The  Marshal  and  wife  went  last. 


"A  somewhat  pathetic  fact  comes  out  in  the  course 
of  a  lawsuit  between  Mrs.  Zelda  Seguin,  the  singer, 
and  the  manager  of  the  Emma  Abbott  opera  com- 
pany. Edward  Seguin,  her  husband,  was  in  bad 
health,  and  his  once  brilliant  abilities  as  a  singer  and 
actor  were  waning  fast.  Mrs.  Seguin  was  informed 
that  his  salary  was  to  be  reduced  $50.00  a  week. 
Knowing  that  he  was  sensitive  on  the  subject  of  his 
deterioration  as  a  performer,  she  induced  the  man- 
ager to  make  the  reduction  in  her  own  pay  and  leave 
his  unaltered.  This  was  done.  The  controversy 
arose  when,  after  his  death,  she  claimed  full  salary 
again. 

Louis  Schmidt,  Jr.,  goes  Eastward  soon  in  search 
of  the  bubble  reputation  and  the  more  practical  coin. 
He  is  so  well  known,  and  has  done  so  many  people 
services  in  a  musical  way,  that  it  only  needs  to  be 
mentioned  that  his  more  immediate  friends  have  ten- 
dered him  a  testimonial,  and  they  hope  all  musical 
people  will  assist  them  to  make  it  a  great  success.  It 
will  take  place  at  B'nai  Brith  Hall,  on  the  4th  of  Feb- 
ruary. 

At  the  Tivoli  Gardens  the  opera  of  "  Cinderella"  is 
still  running  to  crowded  houses.  There  are  a  number 
of  additional  attractions  in  the  way  of  specialty  acts, 
etc. ,  which  are  very  well  received. 


A  Safe  and  Desirable  Bank. — Among  the 
banking  institutions  of  the  city,  there  is  none  occu- 
pying more  firmly  or  deservedly  the  pedestal  of  pub- 
lic confidence  than  the  Pacific  Bank,  corner  of  Pine 
and  Sansome  streets.  This  bank,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Dr.  R.  H.  McDonald,  has  progressed  stead- 
ily in  public  favor  and  prosperity,  ever  since  its  estab- 
lishment in  1863.  It  is  now  just  entering  upon  its 
eighteenth  year  under  brilliant  auspices.  Its  finan- 
cial condition  is  eminently  satisfactory.  It  has  a  cap- 
ital stock  of  $1,000,000  all  paid  up,  and  a  surplus  of 
over  $400,000.  But  better  than  any  amount  of 
money,  is  the  prudent  and  conservative  policy,  and 
business  experience  and  sagacity,  by  which  its  man- 
agement is  characterized,  and  which  have  earned  for 
it  a  degree  of  confidence,  enjoyed  in  larger  measure 
by  no  banking  house  in  the  country.  These  char- 
acteristics explain  its  past  steady  prosperity,  and  guar- 
antee for  it  a  still  more  liberal  share  of  the  most  de- 
sirable patronage.  The  farmer  .^merchant,  or  manu- 
facturer, will  seek  in  vain,  if  at  all,  for  a  more  advan- 
tageous house  with  which  to  do  his  banking  busi- 
ness. 

On  Monday  evening,  the  17th,  at  Saratoga  Hall, 
the  Western  Addition  Literary  and  Social  Club  cele- 
brated its  fifth  anniversary.  The  hall  was  so  crowded 
as  to  mar  greatly  the  pleasure  of  the  participants ; 
those  of  the  invited  who  stayed  at  home  were  wise. 

Prang's  Valentines 
Will  be  received  by  the  fine  art  and  book  stores  Feb- 
ruary 1.  

Canvassers  make  from  $25  to  $50  per  week  selling 
goods  for  E.  G.  Rideout  &  Co.,  io  Barclay  Street 
New  York.     Send  for  catalogue  and  terms. 


THE        ARGONAUT 
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CHIPS  FROM  OTHER  BLOCKHEADS. 

A  nun  certain  thing—taking  the  veil. 

Apple  Jack  is  first  cousin  to  Jas.  Jams. 

Has  an  oft-hand  way  with  it — A  circular  saw. 

Motto  for  grocers — Honest  tea  is  the  best  policy. 

He  who  fires  a  country  hotel  is  assuredly  an  inn- 
cendiary. 

The  Boston  girl  calls  it  "  Medyayval  Decorative 
Art" 

What  sea  would  you  prefer  in  a  thunder  storm? 
A-dri-atic. 

We  have  at  last  discovered  what  Romeo  and  Juliet 
— it  was  taffy. 

This  year's  crop  of  Ohio  men  is  largely  in  excess  oJ 
that  of  any  former  year. 

There  is  nothing  more  chilling  to  an  ardent  lover 
than  the  Beautiful's  No. 

Bernhardt 's  corsets  are  inclined  to  be  temperate. 
They  never  get  on  a  genuine  bust. 

We  may  not  be  a  Nation  with  a  big  N,  but  we  are 
a  country  with  two  big  seas.     See? 

A  well-directed  shell  in  war  times  has  been  known 
to  make  a  whole  posse  of  aids  decamp. 

Why  doesn't  Sarah  Bernhardt  take  kindly  to 
Shakspeare  and  perform  "  Symbol-lean  ?  " 

Pluck  believes  that  for  "terminal  facilities"  the 
wasp  takes  the  cake.     Well,  we  should  howl. 

To  a  writer  of  novels  life  is  but  "  a  storied  earn," 
but  many  novel-writers  make  "  an  animated  bust" 

Sarah  Bernhardt's  first  words  upon  arriving  in  Phil- 
adelphia were  to  ask  if  Simon  Cameron  was  in  town. 

Miss  Susan  Coolidge  plaintively  remarks  that 
"  poems  are  heavenly  things  ;  "  and  so,  we  may  add, 
are  waste  baskets. 

Coal  is  so  scarce  in  some  parts  of  the  West  that 
young  people  engaged  in  courting  have  to  sit  in  each 
other's  laps  to  keep  warm. 

Some  enthusiastic  fashion- writer  predicts  a  revolu- 
tion in  underwear.  Well,  a  change  in  such  things  is 
necessary  once  in  a  while. 

A  Detroit  barber  says  that  the  number  of  bald- 
headed  young  men  has  greatly  increased  in  the  last 
few  years.     The  ballet  must  go. 

It  is  generally  when  you  are  not  looking  for  a  wo- 
man that  you  get  on  her  trail.  And  you  always  hear 
the  belle  as  soon  as  you  get  on  the  train. 

"Poetry  in  Pink  Tights,"  is  the  way  an  enthusiastic 
New  Orleans  reporter  describes  the  ballet.  This 
young  man  evidently  needs  some  hair  restorative. 

Yes,  child,  ammonia  was  named  after  Jupiter  Am- 
nion, because  of  its  superior  strength.  J.  A.  always 
appears  with  a  pair  of  ram's  horns— hence  hart's 
horn. 

On  Eastern  railroads  a  man  now  goes  through  the 
train  just  before  reaching  a  tunnel  and  lights  the 
lamps.  .  If  this  practice  is  to  be  continued  there  might 
as  well  be  no  tunnels. 

Huge  frauds  are  said  to  have  been  perpetrated  in 
the  construction  of  the  new  Russian  torpedo  boat, 
Batoum,  and  the  matter  is  being  investigated.  We 
hope  the  Batoum  facts  will  be  reached. 

A  Northern  paper  praises  the  "  Indian  Hair  Re- 
storer." He  is  a  fraud.  No  Indian  was  ever  known 
to  restore  any  hair.  He  files  it  away  as  a  certificate 
on  which  to  draw  rations  from  Uncle  Sam. 

A  Michigan  philosopher  tried  to  stop  a  runaway 
horse  by  taking  hold  of  the  wheels  of  the  carriage. 
When  he  stopped  revolving  he  wasn't  any  better  look- 
ing than  he  was  before,  but  he  knew  more. 

John  Bull  will  continue  to  send  for  American  beef 
until  he  finds  himself  confronted  with  a  hunk  off  the 
hind-leg  of  a  Tennessee  steer.  Then  diplomatic  re- 
lations between  the  two  nations  will  cease. 

The  Houston  Post  says  Susan  B.  Anthony  is  the 
author  of  "  Confessions  of  a  Frivolous  Girl."  It  is  a 
gross  falsehood.  She  never  confesses  her  life.  And 
as  she  never  fnvoled,  what  had  she  to  confess? 

General  Schamatswechakiemenkoff  intends  to  ad- 
vance the  railroad  interests  of  Russia.  It  would  not 
be  a  bad  idea  for  him  to  run  a  line  of  his  own  by  lay- 
ing his  name  down  and  spiking  the  rails  to  it. 

A  Boston  paper  says  that  "  another  old  citizen  has 
passed  away,"  but  neglects  to  state  whether  it  was 
before  or  after  the  draw.  A  true  journalist  would 
never  have  allowed  this  part  of  the  item  to  escape. 

An  English  paper  records  the  fact  that  Bancroft, 
the  historian,  wears  a  stove-pipe  hat  and  red  necktie. 
If  he  would  only  get  a  plug  of  navy  tobacco,  and  put 
his  pants  in  his  boots,  George  would  be  one  of  the 
boys. 

"  1  see  you  are  generally  full,"  remarks  a  person 
who  sends  a  poem,  ' '  but  hope  this  may  get  in. "  Not- 
withstanding the  cruel  charge  of  the  writer,  her  re- 
quest was  granted  as  soon  as  the  basket  could  be 
emptied.  • 

Texas  papers  are  speaking  of  the  late  "  George 
Eliot"  as  "a  very  gifted  but  very  immoral  man." 
Yes,  he  had  his  weaknesses  ;  but  as  a  pugilist  he  stood 
unrivaled.  England  will  not  soon  forget  his  cele- 
brated "  Mill  on  the  Floss." 

Jefferson  Davis  will  sail  for  Europe  next  spring. 
Mr.  Davis  will  be  remembered  as  a  gentlemen  who 
made  a  desperate  effort  to  destroy  the  country,  and 
was  punished  by  being  interviewed  fifteen  years  later 
by  George  Alfred  Townsend. 

The  Princess  Thyra's  son,  Alexandra's  nephew, 
has  been  baptized  George  William  Christian  Albert 
Edward  Alexander  Frederick  Waldemar  Ernest 
Adolf.  The  name  has  been  put  away  until  the  young- 
ster arrives  at  a  suitable  age. 

A  poem  entitled  ' '  In  the  Gloaming  "  has  been  re- 
ceived, with  the  request  that  if  not  used  it  be  re- 
turned. It  will  be  used.  The  gentleman  in  charge 
of  the  office  fire  is  too  great  an  admirer  of  the  muse 
to  ever  let  kindling-wood  supersede  poetry. 

A  man  came  the  other  day  to  tell  us  how  he  loved 
music,  and  how  he  used  to  enjoy  going  to  "hie — 
hear  Thommodore  Themas  orchestra  corsets."  And 
when  he  said  it,  Daniel  Webster's  big  unabridged 
dictionary  shuddered  and  fell  right  off  the  table. 

The  Locomotive  promises  engravings  in  each  issue 
showing  how  boilers  look  just  after  they  have  ex- 
ploded. This  doesn't  seem  to  b't  the  case  at  all. 
What  is  needed  is  a  picture  showing  ow  a  boiler  looks 
just  before  it  is  going  to  explode.  We  could  then 
learn  when  to  get  out  of  the  way. 


Go 


to  Bradley  &  Rulofson'?,  429  Montgomery  St* 


The  Coal-hole  Top. 
How  doth  the  little  coal-hole  top 

Its  slipperiness  disguise, 
And  feet  on  bootless  errands  send 

So  often  to  the  skies  ! 

The  little  school-girl  steps  on  it 

With  an  elastic  gait ; 
But  ere  she  can  step  off  again 

She  sits  upon  her  slate. 

The  belle,  with  rich  embellishment, 
Comes  up  with  mincing  tread  ; 

Her  shoes  are  made  of  best  French  kid, 
Her  stockings  clocked  with  red. 

The  big  policeman,  proud,  erect, 

With  gum  shoes  on  his  feet, 
Disguises  it  with  confidence, 

How  quick  he's  off  his  beat. 

No  matter  what  the  size  of  feet, 
Nor  with  what  they  are  shod, 

The  coal-hole  top  has  never  yet 
With  uprightness  been  trod. 

—Dr.    Wluzt. 

The  Widow's  Weeds. 
Old  Popkins  was  a  bachelor 

Who  dearly  loved  his  neighbor. 
And  that  was  why,  undoubtedly. 

The  widow  let  him  labor  ; 
For  every  day  unto  her  yard, 

Despite  his  friends'  reprovin'. 
He'd  take  his  hoe  and  smiling  say, 

"  Her  weeds  I  am  removin'." 
And  this  went  on  from  day  to  day. 

His  friends'  fears  were  not  banished  ; 
At  last  he  married — then  they  knew 

The  widow's  weeds  had  vanished. 

—  Cleveland  Sun. 


Linda,  premiere  balleteuse  of  the  Opera  of  Vienna, 
a  lady  of  European  fame,  made  her  farewell  appear- 
ance in  tights  the  other  day.  She  is  to  appear  be- 
hind the  footlights  as  an  actress.  On  the  occasion  of 
her  adieux  in  her  old  capacity,  Linda  met  with  a  per- 
fect storm  of  applause ;  bouquets,  flowers  and  wreaths 
rained  down  upon  her  in  profusion.  This  was  on  the 
eve  of  la  fete  des  morts.  One  of  her  most  ardent  ad- 
mirers, who  was,  however,  detained  at  home  that 
evening,  sent  his  man-servant  to  the  opera  with  a 
magnificent  wreath,  which  it  was  his  duty  to  hand  up 
at  the  fitting  moment  from  the  orchestra.  The  man 
was  entrusted  by  his  master  with  two  wreaths  ;  the 
second  was  for  a  brother  who  lay  in  the  churchyard. 
The  culminating  moment  arrived  ;  the  audience  has 
reached  the  zenith  of  enthusiasm,  when  a  giant 
wreath  was  held  up  from  the  orchestra,  and  Linda, 
with  mincing  smiles,  tripped  up  to  take  it.  But  it  was 
rather  a  sober-looking  offering  of  black  and  violet, 
and  on  the  ribbons  were  the  words  "  Rest  in  peace 
from  thy  troubles  ;  may  the  earth  press  lightly  on 
thee  !"  The  servant  had  inadvertently  changed  the 
wreaths. 

In  Colonel  Forney's  parting  to  Sarah,  he  says  : 
"  We  have  been  raised  on  Fanny  Kembles  and  Fanny 
Davenports,  females  of  appetite  and  passion,  with 
stout  continuations,  and  it  is  too  late  to  be  suddenly 
turned  around  with  the  remark  that  the  fashion  is  to 
have  women  who  are  thin !  There  was  a  vast  deal  of 
prologue  for  Bernhardt  in  the  way  of  anatomy.  We 
were  assured  that  no  woman  had  any  right  hereafter 
to  claim  a  small  arm  or  leg.  The  sequel  became  a 
matter  of  sequins.  She  came,  and  she  conquered. 
Now  we  bow  down  to  vertebrae.  We  are  compelled 
not  only  to  excuse  her  anatomy,  to  admire  her  spider 
arms,  and  tiny  hands,  and  breathless  body,  but  to  un- 
derstand her !  What  is  to  be  done  with  a  set  of 
Americans  in  such  a  strait?" 


The  American  girl  is  described  as  exquisitely  sus- 
ceptible and  impressed  by  mild  irritation  acting  upon 
any  of  the  senses.  She  dresses  with  taste  and  ele- 
gance, in  colors  that  are  quiet  and  subdued.  We 
make  haste  to  add  that  by  none  of  the  sex  is  Rachel's 
Enamel  Bloom  more  highly  appreciated  than  by  her. 
For  sale  by  all  druggists. 


The  Fredericksburg  Brewing  Company,  of  San  Jos^, 
has  achieved  a  great  success.  No  more  need  to  im- 
port Lager  Beer  from  the  East.  Send  your  order  for 
a  five-gallon  keg — price  $1.50 — t0  the  Depot,  at  539 
California  Street. 


Catarrh  has  never  yet  been  mastered  by  douches, 
smokes,  inhalations,  or  any  other  merely  local  rem- 
edy. Dr.  Wei  de  Meyer's  Catarrh  Cure  is  an  inocu- 
lative, constitutional  remedy,  which  is  absorbed  by 
the  infectious  poison,  and  kills  the  spores,  wherever 
located.  It  is  a  wonderful  discovery — an  infallible 
cure  at  any  stage.  The  Cure  is  sold  by  Druggists,  or 
delivered  by  D.  B.  Dewey  &  Co.,  agents,  49  Dey  St, 
N.  Y.  Pamphlets,  with  full  explanations  and  over- 
whelming proofs,  mailed  free. 


Mothers  who  have  puny  and  irritable  babies  can 
secure  health  for  the  children  and  rest  for  themselves, 
by  using  Pitcher's  Vegetable  Castoria,  It  is  as  pleas- 
ant to  take  as  honey,  and  is  certain  to  cure  Wind- 
Colic,  Sour-Curd,  Rash,  and  Feverishness,  and  expel 
Worms. 

Never  since  Healing  remedies  have  been  used  by 
suffering  man,  has  there  been  known  such  absolute 
Pain -relieving  agents  as  the  Centaur  Liniments. 
Whether  it  be  a  Pain  in  the  back,  Wounds,  Burns  or 
Swellings  on  man  or  woman,  or  Strains,  Sprains, 
Galls  or  Lameness  of  Animals,  the  Centaur  Lini- 
ments sooth,  heal  and  cure, 


H.  A.  Callendek,  Fine  Watches,   Jewelry,  etc., 
has  removed  to  No.  73  Fourth  Street 


Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market  St.,  cor. 
Stockton  (over  drug  store)  S.  F.     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


Evening  Dress  Suits  for  special  occasions  can 
be  had  at  J.  Cooper's  Tailoring  Establishment, 
24  New  Montgomery  street.  Palace  Hotel  Block. 
Also,  Black  Frock  Coat  Suits  for  funerals  or  other 
special  occasions.     Terms — Sale  or  Hire. 

Hackett  &  Dean,  Dentists,  No.  126  Kearny  Street, 
Thurlow  Block.     Office  hours,  9  to  4. 


Morse's  Palace  of  Art,  417  Montgomery  St. 


See  "The  Awakening"  and  "The  Eighth 
Wonder  ; "  also,  Carbolic  and  Camphor  Soap,  proof 
against  small-pox — all  at  Standard  Soap  Palace,  637 
Market  Street,  S.  F. 


VALENTINES! 

English  Valentines,  Painted  Valentines,  American  Valentines, 
Prang's  Valentines,  Comic  Valentines,  Sachet  Valentines. 


DOXEY  &  CO. 

Artistic  Stationery  axd  Engraving  House, 

6gi  Market  Street,  NucleiLs  Building, 


OPPOSITE  KEARNY  STREET. 


qTHE    TIVOLI  GARDENS. 

Eddy  Street,  between  Market  and  Mason. 
Kreling  Bros Proprietors  and  Managers 


GREATEST  SUCCESS  OF  THE  SEASON  ! 
THIS  EVENING,  and  UNTIL  FURTHER  NOTICE, 

CINDERELLA! 
CINDERELLA! 

ORIGINAL  MUSIC  BY  ROSSINI. 

Great  success  of  MISS  HATTIE  MOORE  as  CIN- 
DERELLA. 

Immense  hit  by  MR.  HARRY  GATES  as  the  PRINCE. 

Grand  Reception  of  M'LLE  BERTHA,  the  gieat  Pre- 
mier  Danseuse. 

Theamusine  EDUCATED  HEIFER. 

ROSE  JULIAN  in  his  marvelous  Acrobatic  Feats  and 
Contortions. 

The  most  marvelous  Effects  ever  witnessed  on  any  stage. 
THREE    GRAND    TRANSFORMATION    SCENES! 
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TANDARD  THEATRE. 


Amory  Sullivan. 


.Lessee  and  Manager 


LAST  SIX  NIGHTS  ! 
THE  GREATEST  SENSATION  OF  THE  DAY  ! 

QUEEN'S    EVIDENCE! 

WITH  ITS  MAGNIFICENT  NEW  SCENERY, 

DRESSES,  APPOINTMENTS,  AND 
GRAND    CAST    OF    CHARACTERS. 


MONDAY,  JANUARY  31, 
The  Celebrated  Author  and  Actor, 

MR.    JOHN     A.    STEVENS, 

AND     HIS    ENTIRE     NEW    YORK    COMPANY. 
Their  first  appearance  in  California. 


SOUTHWEST  CORNER   OF   BUSH. 

*"-*  PROF.  DE  FILIPPE  gives  personal  instruction 
in  French  and  Spanish,  by  bis  easy  method,  saving 
months  of  study.  Classes  and  private  lessons.  Apply  from 
3  to  5  or  7  to  8  p.  H. 


ZEITSKA  INSTITUTE 

923    Post   Street. 


AJEXT   TERM  COMMENCES  JAN- 

■L  "'       uary  5.      KINDERGARTEN   for  Children   from 
three  to  six  years. 
MADAME  B.  ZEITSKA,  Principal. 


THE  ARGONAUT 

AN    AMERICAN    JOURNAL 

OF 

Politics,  Literature,  Society  and 
Satire. 

PUBLISHED  A  T  SAN  FRANCISCO,   CAL. 


THE  ARCJOX.4XT  Is  a  representative  jour- 
nal of  American  ideas  and  literature.  It 
is  thoroughly  independent  in  its  editorial 
treatment  of  the  topics  of  the  day.  It  aim-, 
t©  give  the  best  Pacific  Coast  literature  ob- 
tainable, as  well  as  the  current  good  things 
of  the  press.  It  is  published  weekly,  at  $4 
per  year;  $2. '.'■"•  for  six  months ;  $1.50  for 
three  months,  payable  in  advance.  Sent 
postpaid  on  receipt  of  price.  Specimen  copy 
sent  free.  Address  "TI1E  A  Kt.o  V4  1 1,  "  522 
California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


$66 


a  week  in  your  own  town.    Terms  and  $5  outfit  free. 
Address  H.  HALLETT  St  CO.,  Portland,  Maine. 


Boston  and  California 

DRESS  JREFORM 

Health,  Decency,  and  Beauty. 
MERINO  UNION  UNDER-SUITS  (Splendid.  Try 
them).  Worth  Under  Garments,  Shoulder  Braces,  Abdom- 
inal Supports,  Hygienic  Corsets,  Children's  Corded  Waists. 
Dressmaking,  and  Patterns  Cut.  Send  Stamp  for  Circulars. 
1IBS.  H.  H.  OBEfi,  Sole  Agent,  430  Sutter  St. 


MUSIC    CHART 


With    the    face 
of  the  clock. 


A  New  and  Practical  sys- 
tem to  become  at  once  fa- 
miliar with  all  the  keys  used 
in  music,  in  their  systematic 
order.  No  student  of  vocal 
or  instrumental  music  ought 
to  be  without  it.  Orders 
filled  promptly.  Charts,  with 
explanation,  25  cts.  Small 
Charts,  10  cents.  Sold  by 
all   music   dealers,    and    by 

MISS  M.  KNAPP, 
Inventor,  912  Sutter  Street, 
San  Francisco. 


[Patented.] 


FAMILIES 

LEAVING   THE    CITY. 

T?URNITURE,   TRUNKS,  PIANOS,  PICT- 
-i  URES,  CARPETS  stored  and  taken  care  of.     Hav- 

ing no  rent  to  pay,  we  store  goods  low.     Advances  made. 
References,  dating  back  21  years,  given. 

H.  WINDEL  &  CO.,  310  Stockton  Street. 


Delos  Lake.  Hosmer  P.  McKoon. 

LAKE    &    McKOON, 

Attorneys  and  Counsellors  at  Law, 

310  Pine  Street,  Booms  IG,  13,  and  14, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


payot,  tpbam  &  co., 
Stationers,  Booksellers, 

Commercial  Printers, 

and  Blank  Book  Manufacturers, 

204  Sansome  Street, 

NEAR  PINE,  SAN    FRANCISCO. 


TAKER,  BARKER  &  CO. 

TMPORTERS    AND     WHOLESALE 

GROCERS,  108  and  no  California  St.,  San  Francisco 


HUKTIIVGTOX,  HOPKIXS  &  CO., 

Importers  of  Hardware,  Iron,  Steel,  and  Coal. 

Junction  Bush  and  Market  Streets,  San  Francisco. 
52  to  58  K  Street,  Sacramento. 


JOHN  TAYLOR  &  CO. 

118  and  120  Market  Street,  and  15  and  17  California  Street, 

ASSAVERS'    MATERIALS,   MINE 

-ZZ       and  Mill  Supplies,  also  Druggists'  Glassware. 


J.  M.  BUFFINGTON, 

MINING     SECRETARY 

309  California  Street,  between  Sansome  and  Battery,  second 

floor,  Over  /Etna  Insurance  Co.,  San  Francisco. 

Residence,  137  Silver  Street, 


S.B.B08WELL&C0 

STOCK   BROKERS, 

Bcmoved  to  330  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco 


NATHANIEL  GRAY.  C.  S.  WRIGHT.  J.  A.  CAMPBELL. 

Ji.  GRAY  &    CO., 


UNDERTAKERS, 

641   Sacramento  Street. 


C.  BEACH, 

BOOKSELLER    AXD    STATIONER. 


SPECIAL  ATTENTION   PAID  TO   LA 
STATIONERY  AND  VISITING  I 

107  Montgomery  Street,  opp.  Occlu< 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


ROLAND  AND  DIANA. 

A  Romantic  Tale  of  Love  and  Orthoepy. 

[The  chief  charm  of  this  touching  little  story  consists  in 
getting  a  friend  to  read  it  over  while  you  hold  the  dictionary 
on  him.  It  will  afford  much  innocent  enjoyment— to  the 
man  with  the  dictionary.  N.  B. — Do  not  try  it  on  your 
wife.l 

Roland  and  Diana  were  lovers.  Diana  was  ephem- 
eral but  comely,  hypochondriacal  but  not  lugu- 
brious, didactic  but  not  dishonest,  nor  given  to  ribald 
or  truculent  grimaces.  Her  pedal  extremities  were 
perhaps  a  trifle  too  large  for  playing  organ  pedals 
successfully,  but  her  heart  was  not  at  all  adamantine, 
and  her  address  was  peremptory  without  being  dif- 
fuse. On  the. whole,  she  might  well  become  the  in- 
amorata of  one  retired  to  some  quiet  vicinage  away 
from  the  squalor  and  clangor,  the  dissonance  and 
contumely  of  a  great  metropolis. 

Roland,  on  the  otherhand,  was  of  a  saturnine  coun- 
tenance, at  once  splenetic  and  combative  in  disposi- 
tion, so  that  his  wassails  and  orgies  were  almost 
maniacal  in  their  details.  He  was  a  telegrapher  by 
profession,  having-  received  a  diploma  from  Caius 
College,  but  aggrandized  his  stipend  by  dabbling  in 
philology,  orthoepy  and  zoology  during  his  leisure 
hours,  so  that  he  was  accused  of  letichism  and  ter- 
giversation by  his  patrons. 

Still  his  acumen  and  prescience  were  such  that  only 
a  misogynist  would  discern  that  he  was  an  aspirant 
for  the  gallows.  His  acetic,  rather  than  ascetic,  na- 
ture apparently  inclined  him  to  visit  a  chemical  labo- 
ratory, well  filled  with  apparatus,  to  which  he  had 
access,  whence  he  often  returned  with  globules  of 
-  iodine  and  albumen  on  his  caoutchouc  shoes,  which 
subjected  him  to  the  risk  of  numerous  altercations 
with  his  landlady,  a  virago  and  pythoness  in  one,  and 
with  the  servant,  her  accessory  or  ally. 

Roland  had,  however,  become  acclimated  to  his 
place,  received  everything  with  equability,  reclined 
upon  the  divan  while  he  contemplated  the  elysium 
where  Diana  dwelt,  and  addressed  donative  distichs 
to  her  in  the  subsidence  of  the  raillery. 

There  was  a  certain  diocesan  who  endeavored  to 
dispossess  Roland  in  the  affections  of  Diana,  but  he 
was  enervated  by  bronchitis,  laryngitis,  and  diphthe- 
ria, which,  on  their  subsidence,  left  his  carotid  artery 
in  an  apparently  lethargic  condition.  He  had  sent 
Diana  a  ring  set  with  onyx,  a  chalcedonic  variety  of 
stone,  and  once  hung  a  placard  where  he  knew  she 
would  see  it  from  her  casement ;  but  she  steadfastly 
refused  his  overtures,  and  ogled  him  as  if  he  were  a 
dromedary.  The  diocesan  betook  himself  to  abso- 
lutory prayers,  but  continued  his  digressions  and  in- 
quiries. 

Roland  became  cognizant  of  this  amour,  and, 
armed  with  a  withe,  inveigled  him  into  a  kind  of  as- 
signation beneath  a  jasmine,  where  he  inveighed 
against  this  "  Gay  Lothario,"  who  defended  himself 
with  a  falchion  until  Roland  disarmed  him,  houghing 
his  palfrey  withal.  After  the  joust  the  prebendary 
abjectly  apologized,  albeit  in  a  scarcely  respirable  con- 
dition, then  hastened  to  the  pharmaceutic's  aerie  for 
copaiba,  morphine  and  quinine,  and  was  not  seen 
again  until  the  next  Michaelmas. 

Roland  returned  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  took  an  in- 
ventory of  his  possessions,  which  consisted  of  a 
large  quantity  of  almond  cement,  a  package  of  en- 
velopes, a  dish  of  anchovy  sauce,  a  tame  falcon,  a 
book  on  acoustics,  a  miniature  of  a  mirage,  a  trea- 
tise on  the  epizootic,  a  stomacher  lined  with  sarcenet, 
a  cerement  for  sepulture,  a  cadaver,  and  a  bomb. 

The  next  day  the  hymeneal  rites  were  performed, 
and  Diana  became  thenceforth  his  faithful  coadjutant 
and  housewife. 


[The  peculiarity  of  this  little  anecdote  is  that  if  you  read 
it  over  rapidly  aloud  your  auditors  will  understand  it,  and 
you  will  not.] 

A  rite  suite  little  buoy,  the  sun  of  a  grate  kernal, 
with  a  rough  about  his  neck,  flue  up  the  rode  swift  as 
eh  dear.  After  a  thyme  he  stopped  at  a  gnu  house 
and  wrung  the  belle.  His  tow  hurt  hymn,  and  he 
kneaded  wrest.  He  was  two  tired  to  raze  his  fare, 
pail  face.  A  feint  mown  of  pane  rows  from  his  lips. 
The  made  who  herd  the  belle  was  about  to  pair  a  pare, 
but  she  through  it  down  and  ran  with  all  her  mite, 
for  fear  her  guessed  wood  not  weight.  But  when  she 
saw  the  little  won,  tiers  stood  in  her  eyes  at  the  site. 
* '  Ewe  poor  deer  !  Why  due  yew  lye  hear  ?  Are 
you  dyeing?"  "Know,"  he  said,  "I  am  feint  to 
the  corps."  She  boar  him  inn  her  arms,  as  she 
aught,  too  a  room  where  he  mite  be  quiet,  gave  him 
bred  and  meet,  held  cent  under  his  knows,  tide  his 
choler,  rapped  him  warmly,  gave  him  some  suite 
drachm  from  a  viol,  till  at  last  he  went  fourth  hail  as 
a  young  hoarse.  His  eyes  shown,  his  cheek  was  as 
read  as  a  flour,  and  he  gambled  a  hole  our. 


The  Graphic  man,  on  the  ist  of  January  last  year, 
framed  a  series  of  prohibitory  resolutions  for  the 
purpose  of  suppressing  his  small  vices  of  drinking  and 
smoking,  with  the  following  results  : 

From  January  i  to  14,  1880— I  kept  them  all,  but 
lost  ten  pounds  weight. 

January  20— Modified  resolution  against  smoking. 
Allowed  myself  one  cigar  per  diem. 

February  1 — Modified  resolution  against  drinking. 
Allowed  myself  one  glass  lager  per  diem. 

February  18— Extra  occasion.  Suspended  rules  for 
the  day.  Visit  from  old  friend.  Two  cigars  and 
bottle  of  champagne. 

March  3— Amendment  to  the  constitution.  Two 
glasses  lager  per  day. 

March  9 — Another  amendment.  Two  cigars  per 
day  each  Saturday. 

April  2—  Codicil  to  the  constitution.  Bought  bot- 
tle brandy  to  keep  in  the  house.  Bad  principle  to  be 
without  brandy.  Possibility  of  sickness  at  night,  and 
no  drug  store  nearer  than  three  blocks.  Besides,  the 
baby  is  teething. 

April  6— There  has  been  sickness  in  my  household. 
The  brandy  is  half  gone. 

April  9— More  sickness.  The  brandy  is  all  gone. 
The  rules  were  suspended. 

April  25 — I  have  been  considering  this  matter  of 
total  abstinence  from  small  vices  with  myself,  and 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  sudden  changes 
are  attended  with  danger.  Have  increased  my  allow- 
ance of  beer  to  three  glasses  per  diem. 

May  1 — And  two  cigars. 

May  15— Passed  an  act  to  amend  an  act  relative  to 
my  resolution  per  diem  of  beer.  Increased  allowance 
to  four  glasses  per  diem. 

May  20 — An  extra  day.    This  must  be  counted  out. 

Had  no  known  cause  for  increasing  my  allowance  of 

Jager.      Bui  did  it.      Nature  has  mysterious  moods. 

been  one  of  them. 

20— It's  no  use  trying  to  work  this  thing  up 

•  r  for  1880.     I  shall  resume,  and  suspend 

-r  abstinences  until  1881.        I  am  yet  young. 

time  enough. 


THE  TUNEFUL  LIAR. 

The  Snow-Storm. 
It  is  now  half-past 
Nine  and  the  roaring  blast 
Prevails  in  the  bosom  of  myself 
And  Nature. 

Nature  may  yield 
Unto  the  fury  of  the  blast, 
But  my  bosom  is  a  blast 
Furnace  and  will  not  be  affected. 

—  Walt.    Whitman. 

On  the  Portico. 
I  love  the  summer,  with  its  glow, 

For  then,  with  Mary  by  my  side, 
I  sit  upon  the  portico. 

And  ask  if  she  will  be  my  bride  ; 
And  as  she,  blushing,  answers  yea, 

I  pounce  upon  the  little  miss, 
And  in  the  darkness  steal  away 

A  little  truant  maiden  kiss. 

— David  Davis. 

Justifiable  Homicide. 
"  Is  the  critic  in?"  asked  Herbert 
De  Montravers,  as  he  swung 
Open  wide  the  piney  portal 
Which  on  gilded  hinges  hung. 

"  Bet  yer  life  he  is,"  said  some  one, 
Looking  up  from  manuscript 
Over  which  he  sat  in  silence, 
While  his  pen  in  ink  he  dipped. 

"  I  would  like  to  get  a  notice  " — 
Swiftly  fell  the  leaden  weight. 
He  was  young,  and  fair,  and  handsome, 
,       And  his  age  was  twenty-eight. 

— Chicago  Fighting  Editor. 


Love  and  Latin. 
'  I'll  take  your  arm.  Miss  Ida,  please, 
Good  faith  I've  need  to  cling  to." 
'  Good  faith,  indeed  !  "  said  she,   "but,  then, 
My  arm  is  not  the  thing  to 
Impart  you  that !  "     Responded  he. 
With  lips  that  ne'er  denied  her, 
'  Good  faith  is  bona  fide,  girl, 
And  this  is  bone  of  Ida." 

— Callow  Poet. 


Where  He  Was. 
'  Oh,  where  is  my  boy  to-night — 

Where  is  my  tender  youth  a-roaming?" 
A  mother  sang,  in  anxious  tones, 

At  the  twilight's  yellow  gloaming. 
Well,  that  fragile  youth  was  a  mile  away, 
'     Quite  comfortably  fixed,  you  see, 
With  a  bouncing  girl  of  200  pounds, 
A  hovering  on  his  knee.  — The  Boy. 

Cameos. 

A  certain  Miss  Susan  Van  Dusen 
Once  smiled  on  a  doctor  named  Clusen. 

The  impudent  pill 

Went  and  sent  in  a  bill 
For  amusin'  Miss  Susan  Van  Dusen. 

A  brave  little  maiden  of  Hannibal 
Across  a  wide  pasture  once  ran  a  bull. 

But  in  her  own  house 

A  shy  little  mouse 
Can  make  her  yell  like  a  wild  cannibal ! 

There  was  a  young  girl  from  Osh-kosh, 
Who  went  into  the  river  to  wash. 

A  sociable  crab 

At  her  toe  made  a  grab, 
And  caused  her  to  murmur,  ' '  Great  Gosh  ! 
— Longfellow. 


The  Little  Ones 
Oh  !  when  at  dawn  the  children  wake, 
And  patter  up  and  down  the  stairs, 
The  flowers  and  leaves  a  glory  take, 
The  rosy  light  a  splendor  shares, 
That  never  more  these  eyes  would  see, 
If  my  sweet  ones  were  gone  from  me. 

—S.  J.  TUden. 

Conjugating  to  Conjugality. 
Sally  Slater,  she  was  a  young  teacher  who  taught, 
And  her  friend,  Charley  Church,  was  a  preacher  who 

praught ! 
Though   his  enemies   called  him   a  screecher   who 

scraught 

His  heart,  when  he  saw  her,  kept  sinking  and  sunk, 
And  his  eyes,  meeting  hers,  began  winking  and  wunk. 
While  she,  in  her  turn,  fell  to  thinking  and  thunk. 

He  hastened  to  woo  her,  and  sweetly  he  wooed. 
For  his  love  grew,  until  to  a  mountain  it  grewed, 
And  what  he  was  longing  to  do,  then  he  doed. 

In  secret  he  wanted  to  speak,  and  he  spoke, 

To  seek  with  his  lips  what  his  heart  long  had  soke  ; 

So  he  managed  to  let  the  truth  leak,  and  it  loke. 

He  asked  her  to  ride  to  the  church,  and  they  rode  ; 
They  so  sweeily  did  glide,  that  they  both  thought 

they  glode, 
And  they  came  to  the  place  to  be  tried,  and  were  trod e. 

Then  homeward,  he  said,  let  us  drive,  and  they  drove ; 
And  as  soon  as  they  wished  to  arrive,  they  arrove  ; 
For  whatever  she  could  contrive,  she  controve. 

The  kiss  he  was  dying  to  steal,  then  he  stole  ; 

At  the  feet  that  he  wanted  to  kneel,  then  he  knole  ; 

And  he  said,  "  I  feel  better  than  ever  I  fole." 

So  they  to  each  other  kept  clinging,  and  clung, 
While  Time  his  swift  circuit  was  winging  and  wung  ; 
And  this  was  the  thing  he  was  bringing  and  brung. 

The  man  Sally  wanted  to  catch,  and  had  caught — 
That  she  wanted  from  others  to  snatch,  and  had 

snaught — 
Was  the  one  she  so  liked  to  scratch,  and  she  scraught. 

And  Charley's  warril  love  began  freezing,  and  froze, 

While  he  took  to  teasing,  and  cruelly  toze, 

The  girl  he  had  wished  to  be  squeezing,  and  squoze. 

"  Wretch  !"  he  cried,  when  she  threatened  to  leave 

him,  and  left, 
"  How  could  you  deceive  me,  as  you  have  deceft?" 
And  she  answered,   "I  promised  to  cleave,  and  1 

cleft !  " 


Tropic-Fruit  Laxative 

IS  NATURE'S 

Great  System  Renovator 

AND  CLEANSER, 

Audits  effects  are  as  certain  as  they  are  salutary, 
searching  out  and  removing  all  impurities,  and 
acting  not  only  as  a  prime  curative,  but  as  a 
thorough  preventive. 


TROPIC-FRUIT 
LAXATIVE  is  sup 

planting  the  use  of  | 
pills  and  drastic  pur- 
gatives in  Constipa- 
tion and  all  kindred 
ailments. 


<tm^ 
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One  Lozenge  is  the 
usual  dose,  to  be 
taken  at  bed-time. 
(Dissolve  slowly  in 
the  mouth,  or  eat 
like  fruit  or  a  con- 
fection.) 


The  cleansing  and  depurating  properties  of  TROPIC-FRUIT  LAXATIVE 
create  changes  that  are  both  marvelous  and  gratifying;  murky,  gloomy,  and 
sallow  complexions,  with  blue  and  dark  discolorations  about  the  eyes  (condi- 
tions that  are  allied  to  biliousness,  dissipation,  and  ill-health),  are  by  degrees 
normally  corrected  and  transformed  into  bright  and  clear  complexions,  in 
which  the  ruddy  tints  of  health  are  bountifully  depicted. 

TROPIC-FRUIT  LAXATIVE  is  pleasant  to  take,  and  may  be  used -in 
all  cases  where  an  aperient,  cathartic,  or  purgative  medicine  is  called  for. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS  AT  60  CENTS  A  BOX. 


The  Now  and  magnificent 

"  Hotel  del  Monte." 

MONTEREY,  CAL, 

Open  all  the  Year  Round. 

NOTICE   TO    EASTERN    VISITORS. 

MONTEREY,  t'AL.,  Dec.  10,  1880. 
The  undersigned  beg*  leave  to  announce  I  1i:i  I 
tbe  "  no  i  ill  DEL  hiimi:  "  win  be  Kept  open 
Tor  tbe  entertainment  of  snesls  all  tbe  rear 
n. u ml.  Terms  :  By  Hie  day,  S3  ;  wecK,  S i;..'.n  ; 
niontb,  s:u. 

GEO.   SCHONEWALD, 

MANAGER. 


John'  S.  Mellon.  J.  P.  HcMuRRAV. 

JOHN  S.  MELLON  &   CO., 
HOISE  AXD   SlGX    PAIiVTERS, 

Ho.  103  Stockton   Street. 
PAINTING    AND    PAPER-HANGING 

In  all  its  branches  neatly  and  promptly  done.     Walls  and 
ceilings  whitened. 


LITTLE    &.    CUMMING, 
CARPENTERS  AND  BUILDERS 

Xo.  122  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco. 

STIMATES    GIVEN   ON  ALL 


Es 


Classes    and    Styles    of   Work.      General    Jobbing 
promptly  attended  to.     Offices  and  Stores  neatly  fitted  up. 


S.  P.  COLLINS  &  CO. 

HOLESALE    AND    RETAIL 

dealers  in  Old  London  Dock  Brandies,  Port  Wines, 
Sherries,  and  all  the  choicest  brands  Champagne,  Apple  Jack, 
Pisco,  Arrack,  Cordials,  Liquors,  etc  329  MONTGOM- 
ERV  and  S"  CALIFORNIA  STREETS,  S.   F. 


w- 
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ROWN   POINT    GOLD    AND    SIL- 

er  Mining  Company.— Location  of  principal  place  of 
business,  San  Francisco,  California.  Location  of  works,  Gold 
Hill,  Storey  County,  State  of  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  December,  1880, 
an  assessment  (No.  44)  of  fifty  cents  per  share  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately,  in 
United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of 
the  Company,  Room  No.  3,  327  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco, 
California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  the  second  day  of  February,  1881,  will  be  de- 
linquent, and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and,  un- 
less payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Wednesday,  the 
twenty-third  day  of  February,  1881,  to  pay  the  delinquent 
assessment,  together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses 
of  sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

JAMES   NEWLANDS,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  3,  327  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


ryrviDEND  notice.— office  of 

the  Eureka  Consolidated  Mining  Company,  Nevada 
Block,  Room  37. — San  Francisco,  January  15,  1SS1 — At  a 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  above  named  Com- 
pany, held  this  day,  a  Dividend  (No.  63)  of  Fifty  Cents  par 
share  was  declared,  payable  on  Thursday,  January  20 
1881.     Transfer  books  closed  until  the  21st  instant. 

P.  JACOBUS,  Secretary  pro  tern. 


MEXICAN    GOLD    AND     SILVER 

Mining  Company.  Location  of  principal  place  of 
business,  San  Francisco,  California.  Location  of  works, 
Virginia,  Storey  County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  seventeenth  day  of  January,  1881, 
an  assessment  (No.  *4)of  Fifty  (5o)cents  per  share  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immedi- 
ately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the 
office  of  the  Company,  Room  16,  Nevada  Block,  309  Mont- 
gomery Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  twenty-first  day  of  February,  1881,  will  be  delin- 
quent, and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and  unless 
payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Monday,  the 
fourteenth  day  of  March,  1S81,  to  pay  the  delinquent 
assessment,  together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses 
of  sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

C.  L.  McCOY,  Secretary. 

Office— Room  16,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


Q 


■ONSOLIDATED   IMPERIAL   MIN- 

ing  company.  Location  of  principal  place  of  justness, 
San  Francisco,  California.  Location  of  works,  Gold  Hill, 
Storey  County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  thirteenth  day  of  January,  188 1, 
an  assessment  (No.  14)  of  ten  (10)  cents  per  share  was 
levied  upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  im- 
mediately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at 
the  office  of  the  Company,  Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No. 
309  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  eighteenth  (18th)  day  of  February,  1881,  will  be  de- 
linquent, and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and,  un- 
less payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Friday,  the 
eleventh  (  nth)  day  of  March,  1881,  to  pav  the  delin- 
quent assessment,  together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  ex- 
penses of  sale. 

W.   E.   DEAN,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco   California 


(TIERRA  NEVADA  SILVER  MINING 

Company.  Location  of  principal  place  of  business, 
San  Francisco,  CauTomia.  Location  of  works,  Storey 
County,  Nevada. 

Nonce  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  or  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  held  on  the  7th  day  of  January,  1SS1,  an  assess- 
ment (No.  67)  of  one  dollar  ($1)  per  share  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately,  in 
United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of  the 
Company,  Room  61,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  tenth  (10th)  day  of  February,  18S1,  will  be  de- 
linquent, and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and  un- 
less payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Monday,  the 
Twenty-eighth  (28th)  day  of  February,  1SS1,  to  pay  the 
delinquent  assessment,  together  with  the  costs  of  advertis- 
ing and  expenses  of  sale.  By  order  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
E.  L.  PARKER,  Secretary- 
Office — Room  61,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 
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VIDEND    NOTICE.— THE    GER- 

man  Savings  and  Loan  Society.  For  the  half  year 
ending  this  date,  the  Board  of  Directors  of  THE  GER- 
MAN SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCI ETV  has  declared 
a  dividend  on  Term  Deposits  at  the  rate  of  five  and  two- 
fifths  (5  2-5)  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  on  Ordinary  Deposits 
at  the  rate  of  four  and  one-half  (4'^)  per  cent,  per  annum, 
free  from  Federal  Taxes,  and  payable  on  and  after  the  10th 
day  of  January,  r.881.     By  order, 

GEORGE   LETTE,  Secretary. 
San  Francisco,  December  31,  iSSo. 


T\IVIDEND    NOTICE.— THE    CALI- 

-*S  FORNIA  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY, 
Northwest  corner  Powell  and  Eddy  Streets.  The  Board  of 
Directors  have  declared  a  dividend  to  Depositors  at  the  rate 
of  five  and  two-fifths  (5  2-5)  per  cent,  per  annum  on  Term 
Deposits,  and  four  and  one-half  (4%)  per  cent,  per  annum 
on  Ordinary  Deposits,  free  from  Federal  Tax,  for  the  half 
year  ending  December  31,  1880,  and  payable  on  and  after 
January  15,  1881.  VERNON   CAMPBELL, 

Secretary. 


THE        ARGONAUT 
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Overland  Ticket  Office,  Oakland  Ferry,  foot  of  Market  St. 

(COMMENCING    WEDNESDAY, 

^*"     December  15,  1880,  and  until  further  notice, 
TRAINS  AND  BOATS  will  leave  SAN  FRANCISCO: 
7    -?  q  A.  M. ,  Daily,  Local  Passenger  Train 

/  '^J  ^  via  Oakland  and  Eenicia  to  "Sacramento." 
Connect?  at  Vallejo  Junction  for  Napa  (Stages  for  Sonoma), 
St.  Helena  (White  Sulphur  Springs),  and  Calistoga  (Stages 
for  the  Geysers).  Connects  also  at  Port  Costa  for  Martinez, 
Antioch,  and  "  Byron." 

Sunday  Excursion  Tickets,  at  Reduced  Rates,  to 
San  Pablo,  Vallejo,  Benicia,  and  Martinez. 

R  OO  ^ "  ^' '  D^tyi  Local  Passenger  Train 

via  Oakland,  Niles,  Livermore,  and  Stockton, 
arriving  at  Sacramento  at  1.50  v.  m.,  and  connecting  with 
Atlantic  Express.  Connects  at  Niles  with  train  arriving  at 
San  Jose  at  11.00  A.  M.,  and  at  Gait  with  train  for  lone. 

O    2D  ^'  "^'  -^"6'>  Atlantic  Express  via 

y  *,_?  Oakland  and  Benicia  for  Sacramento,  Colfax, 

Reno  (Virginia  City),  Battle  Mountain  (Austin),  Palisade 
(Eureka),  Ogden,  Omaha,  and  East.  Connects  at  Davis  for 
Woodland,  and  at  Woodland,  Sundays  excepted,  for  Will- 
cams  and  Willows.  Connects  at  Sacramento  with  the 
Oregon  Express  for  MarysviHe,  Chico,  Red  Bluff,  and  Red- 
ding (Stages  for  Portland,  Oregon). 

TO  DO  A.   M.,  Daily,  Local  Passenger 

J.  L/.  \J\J     Train  yia  Oakland  to  Haywards  and  Niles. 

JQfl  P.M.,  Daily,  Local  Passenger  Train 
*  via  Oakland  and  Niles,  arriving  at  San  Jos^  at 

5.20  P.  M. 

Js\  s\  P.M.,  Daily,  Local  Passenger  Train 
•'-''*-'     via  Oakland  for  Martinez  and  Antioch. 

a    r\r\  P.  M.,  Daily,  Arizo?ta  Express  via 

£]-'U\J  Oakland  and  Martinez  for  Lathrop  (Stockton 
and  Gait),  Merced,  Madera  (Yosemite  and  Big  Trees),  Vi- 
salia,  Sumner,  Mojave,  Newhall  (San  Buenaventura  and 
Santa  Barbara),  Los  Angeles,  "  Santa  Monica,"  Wilming- 
ton, Santa  Ana  (San  Diego),  Colton,  and  Yuma  (Colorado 
River  Steamers),  connecting  direct  with  daily  trains  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad  of  Arizona  for  Maricopa  (stages 
for  Phcenix  and  Prescott),  Casa  Grande  (stages  for  Florence), 
Tucson,  Benson  (stages  for  Tombstone),  Lprdsburg  (stages 
for  Silver  City),  and  Deming,  1,208  miles  from  San  Fran- 
cisco (stages  for  New  Mexico).  Sleeping  cars  between 
Oakland,  Los  Angeles,  Yuma,  and  Benson. 
*  Connects,  Sundays  excepted,  at  Vallejo  Junction  for  Napa, 
St.  Helena,  and  Calistoga. 

yj  r\s\  P.  M.,  Sundays  Excepted,   Sacra- 

4^*  mento  Steamer  (from    Market    Street  Wharf) 

for  Benicia  and  Landings  on  the  Sacramento  River. 

a    Of)  P-   M.,    Sundays    Excepted,   Local 

T*<J  Passenger  Train,  via  Oakland  and  Benicia,  for 

"Sacramento."  Connects  at  Davis  with  Local  Train  for 
Woodland  and  Knight's  Landing,  and  at  Sacramento  with 
the  "Virginia  Express"  for  Reno,  Carson,  and  Virginia- 
Sleeping  cars  Oakland  to  Carson. 

a    oq  P.M.,  Daily,  Local  Passenger  Train 

7"**J  via  Oakland  for  Haywards,  Niles,  and  Livermore. 

Public  conveyance  for  Mills  Seminary  connects  at  Sem- 
inary Park  Station  with  all  trains,  Sundays  Excepted. 

5qq  P.M.,  Daily,  Through  Third  Class 
•*-'*■'     Train  via  Oakland,  Martinez,  and  Lathrop  for 
Los  Angeles  and  points  in  Arizona. 

5r\r\  P.  M.,  Daily,  Overland  Emigrant 
•*SL/     Train  v;a  Oakland,  Benicia,  and  Sacramento 
for  Ogden,  Omaha,  and  East. 

Connections  for  "  Vallejo  "  made  at  Vallejo  Junction  from 
trains  leaving  San  Francisco  7.30  a.  M.,  9.30  A.  M.,  3.00  P. 
M.,  4.00  p.  si.,  and  4.30  p.  M. 

FERRIES    AND    LOCAL  TRAINS. 

FROM   SAN   FRANCISCO.  DAILY. 
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BROAD    GAUGE. 

WINTER  ARRANGEMENT. 
Commencing  Wednesday,  Nov.  3,  1880,  and  until  fur- 
ther notice. 
Passenger  trains  will  leave  San  Francisco,  from  Passenger 
Depot   on   Townsend  Street,   between   Third  and    Fourth 
Streets,  as  follows : 

O  -,-  A.  M.  DAILY  for  San  Jose  and  Way  Stations. 
°-3°   Returning,  arrives  S.  F.  3.37  P.  M. 

$3,Stages  for  Pescadero  (via  San  Mateo  and  Redwood) 
connect  with  this  train  only. 

rs\  as\  A-  R1-  DAILY  (Monterey  and  Soledad  Through 
JU.^.U  Train)  for  San  Jose,  Gilroy  (Hollister  and  Tres 
Pinos),  Pajaro,  Castroville,  Monterey,  Salinas,  Soledad,  and 
Way  Stations.     Returning,  arrives  S.  F.  6.02  P.  M. 

aSTAt  Pajaro,  the  Santa  Cruz  R.  R.  connects  with  this 
train  for  Aptos,  Soquel,  and  Santa  Cruz.  S£T  Stage  con- 
nections made  with  this  train.  (Pescadero  stages  via  San 
Mateo  and  Redwood  excepted.) 

_  -n  P.  M.  DAILY,  Sundays  excepted,  "Monterey 
3 '3 ^  Through  Express,"  for  San  Jose,  Gilroy,  Pajaro, 
Monterey,  and  principal  Way  Stations.  Returning,  arrives 
S.  F.  10.02  A,  M. 

•A   -^  P.  M.  DAILY,  for  San  Jose  and   Way   Stations. 
4*     J   Returning,  arrives  S.  F.  9.10  A.  M. 
X    ~n  P.    M.    DAILY   for   Menlo  _Park   and  Way   Sta- 


tions.    Returning,  arrives  S.  F.  6.40  A.  M. 


SPECIAL    RATES  TO  MONTEREY, 
Aptos,  Soquel,  and  Santa  Cruz. 
SINGLE  TRIP  TICKETS,  to  any  of  above  points. $3  50 
EXCURSION    TICKETS    (ROUND    TRIP),     to 
any  of  above  points,  sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sunday 
mornings,  good  for  return   until  following  Monday 

inclusive $5  °° 

Also,  EXCURSION  TICKETS  to  San  Jose  and  inter- 
mediate points,  sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sunday  mornings, 
good  for  return  until  following  Monday  inclusive. 

Ticket   Offices — Passenger  Depot,   Townsend   Street, 
and  No.  ?  New  Montgomery  Street,  Palace  Hotel. 
C.  BASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.  Asst.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


SOUTHERN  DIVISIONS. 
Z5t  Passengers  for  Los  Angeles  and  intermediate  points, 
as  also  Yuma  and  all  points  east  of  the  Colorado  River,  will 
take  the  cars  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  via  OAK- 
LAND, leaving  SAN  FRANCISCO  via  Ferry  Landing, 
Market  Street,  at  4.00  p.  m.  daily. 


(TOUTH  PACIFLC  COAST  R.  R. 
■^  New  Route— Narrow  Gauge. 

WINTER        ARRANGEMENT 


Commencing  SUNDAY,  NOVEMBER  7,  18S0,  Boats 
and  Trains  will  leave  San  Francisco  from  Ferry  Landing, 
foot  of  Market  Street,  as  follows : 

Q  ,  f-  A.  M.  DAILY,  for  Alameda,  West  San  Leandro, 
"•J  J  West  San  Lorenzo,  Russel's,  Mt.  Eden,  Alvarado, 
Hall's,  Newark,  Mowry's,  Alviso,  Agnew's,  Santa  Clara, 
San  Jose,  Lovelady's,  Los  Gatos,  Alma,  Wright's,  Glen- 
wood,  Dougherty's  Mill,  Felton,  Big  Tree  Grove,  Summit, 
and  Santa  Cruz.  Returning,  arrives  in  S.  F.  at  5:35  P.  M. 
-  _.-.  P.  M.  DAILY,  for  Alameda,  Newark,  San  Jose, 
■T'3  Los  Gatos,  and  all  intermediate  points.  Arrive  in 
S.  F.  at  9.45  A.  M. 

ON  SUNDAYS  ONLY,  an  additional  train  will  leave 
San  Francisco  at 

C  nrt  A-  ^'-'  for  Santa  Cruz  and  all  intermediate  points, 
Jj.CC/  to  accommodate  hunters. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS 
Sold  on  Saturdays,  good  until   Monday  following,  inclusive, 
to  San  Jose  and  return,  S2-5°;  Santa  Cruz  and  return,  $5. 

FERRIES  AND  LOCAL  TRAINS,  DAILY. 
From  San  Francisco— *6 .35,  7 . 30,  8.15,  9 . 30,  10.30, 
11.30A.M.  12.30,  1.30,  12.30,  3.30,  4-30,  5.30,  6-30, 
7.30,  8.30,  and  11-30  p.  m. 
From  High  Street,  Alameda— ^5. 45,  '6-45,  7.37,  8.48, 
9.40,  10.38,  11.35  A.  M.  12.35,  ti-35.  z-35.  3-35.  4-33. 
5.35,  6.35,  9.30,  and  10.00  p.  M. 

t  Sundays  only. 
*  Daily,  Sundays  excepted. 
Up-town  ticket  offices,  208  Montgomery  Street.     Baggage 
checked  at  hotels  and  residences. 

Oakland  ticket  office,  northeast  comer  Thirteenth  and 
Broadway. 

F.  W.  BOWEN,  G.  H.  WAGGONER, 

Superintendent.  Gen.  Pass.  Agent. 


Change  cars 
at  West 
Oakland. 


TO   SAN   FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 
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b — Sundays  Excepted. 

*  Alameda  passengers  change  cars  at  Oakland 

THE  CREEK  ROUTE. 

Time  from  San  Francisco — Daily — 9.15  and  11. 15  a.  m. 

1. 15 — 3-i5  and  5.15  p.  m.    Daily  Except  Sundays — 7.15 

A.  M. 

From  Oakland— Daily — S.isand  10.15  a.  m.     12.15 — 2.15 
and  4.15  p.  m.     Daily  Except  Suttdays — 6.15  a.  m. 

The  Oakland  (Long)  Wharf  will  hereafter  be  open  to  pas- 
sage of  teams,  etc.;  also,  of  live  stock  (only  when  properly 
haltered  and  led).  The  Creek  Route  rates  will  be  applica- 
ble to  Une. 

"  Official  Schedule  Time  "  furnished  by  Randolph  &.  Co., 
Jewelers,  101  and  103  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F. 
A.  N.  TOWNE,  T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

General  Snp't  Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Ag't 


PAPER    WAREHOUSE. 


UOXESTEI.L.  ALLEX  &    CO. 

Importers  and  Dealers  in 

Book,  Jfews,  Manila,   Hardware 
and  Straw  Wrapping  Papers, 

PAPER  BAGS,  TWINES,  ETC- 
4/j  and  fij  Sansome  St.,  corner  Commercial. 


QCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP     COMPANY 

—  FOR  — 

JAPAN    AND    CHINA, 

Leave  Wharf,  Cor.  First  and  Brannan  Streets,  at  2  p.  si.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 

GAELIC,       OCEANIC,       BELGIC. 

Will  sail  from  San  Francisco, 
Saturday,  Jan.  22.    Tuesday,  Feb.  8.         Tuesday.  Mar.  15. 
Saturday,  April  16.  Tuesday,  May  3.  

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.'s  General  Offices,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  202 
Market  Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD,  President. 


PACIFIC   COAST  STEAMSHIP   CO. 

Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Eroadway  Wharf 
for  PORTLAND  (Oregon),  every  five  days,  direct,  and  for 
LOS  ANGELES,  SANTA  BARBARA,  SANTA  CRUZ, 
SAN  DIEGO,  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO,  and  other  Northern 
and  Southern  Coast  Ports,  leaving  San  Francisco  about 
every  third  day. 

For  day  and  hour  of  sailing,  see  the  Company's  advertise- 
ment in  the  San  Francisco  daily  papers. 

Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  St.,  near  Pine. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  Agents. 

No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


C.  P.  SHEFFIELD. 


.  W.  SPACLDING, 


ATTERSON. 


WILLIAMS,     DDIOXD    &    CO. 

SHIPPING   AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

Union  Building,  Junction  Market  and  Pine  Streets,  San 
Francisco. 

A  GENTS  FOR  PACIFIC  MAIL  S.  S. 

Co.  ;  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co. ;  The  Cunard 
Royal  MaiL  S.  S.  Co. ;  The  Hawaiian  Line ;  The  China 
Traders'  Insurance  Co.,  Limited;  The  Marine  Insurance 
Co.  of  London ;  The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works ;  The 
Glasgow  Iron  Co.  ;  Nich.  Ashton  &  Son's  Salt. 


California  Sugar  Refevery. 

OFFICE,      -      -       -      815  Front  St. 
WORKS,    Eighth  and  Brannan    ts. 

C.  SPRECKELS,  President, 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS,  Vice-President, 

A.  B.  SPRECKELS,  Secretary. 


FRANK   KENNEDY, 

ATTORNEY   AT   LAW,    604    MER- 

chant  Street,  Room  16.    Probate,  divorce,  insolvency, 
and  all  cases  attended  to.     Rents,  etc.,  collected. 


SAW  MANUFACTURING 


17  and  iq  Fremont-  St.,  San  Francisco. 


ALASKA 

COMMERCIAL  CO. 


No.  310  Sansome  Street 


WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS. 


INSURANCE. 


$5 


to  $20  per  day  at  home.    Samples  worth  $5  free.    Ad- 
dress STINSON  &  CO.,  Portland,  Maine. 


T 


'HE  NEVADA   BAiVK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Capital  paid  up $3,000,000 

Reserve,  U.  S.  Bonds 4,000,000 

Agency  at  New  York 62  Wall  Stre 

Agency  at  Virginia,  Nevada. 


Buys  and  sells  Exchange  and  Telegraphic  Transfers. 

Issues  Commercial  and  Travelers'  Credits. 

This  Bank  ha=;  special  facilities  for  dealing  in  bullion. 


^pHE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


Capital $3,000,000 

William  Alvord President, 

Thomas  Brown Cashier. 

Bvron  Murray,  Jr Assistant  Cashier. 

AGENTS  — New  York,  Agency  of  the  Bank  of  Califor- 
nia ;  Boston,  Tremont  National  Bank ;  Chicago,  Union 
National  Bank ;  St.  Louis,  Eoatmen's  Savings  Bank ;  New 
Zealand,  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand  ;  London,  China,  Japan, 
India,  and  Australia,  the  Oriental  Bank  Corporation. 


C  J.  HUTCHINSON.  H.  R.  MANN. 

HUTCHINSON    &.    MANN, 
Insurance  Agency, 

322  and  324  California  St.,  and  302  and  304  Sansome  St., 
San  Francisco,  N.  E.  cor.  California  and  Sansome  Sts. 
Captain  A.  M.  Burns,  Marine  Surveyor. 
W.  L.  Chalmers,  Z.  P.  Clark,  J.  C.  Staples, 

Special  Agents  and  Adjusters. 

Imperial  Fire  Insurance  Company 

Of  London,  Instituted  1803. 

London  Assurance  Corporation 

Of  London,  Established  1720. 

Northern  Assurance  Company 

Of  London  and  Aberdeen,  Established  1836. 

Queen  Insurance  Company 

Of  Liverpool,  Established  1857. 

Aggregate  Capital,     -     $3?,092,?50 
Aggregate  Assets,     -     -    41,896,933 

A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued 
on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

W.  Lane  Booker,     Robt.  Dickson. 

Agent  and  Attorney.  Manager. 

PACIFIC  BRANCH  OFFICE, 

S.  E.  Corner  California  and  Mont- 
gomery Streets, 

(Safe  Deposit  Building.)  San  Francisco. 

COMMERCIAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CALA, 
FIRE   AND    MARINE. 

Principal  office,  405  California  Street,  San  Francisco 

JOHN  H.  WISE,  President. 
CHAS.  A.  LATON,  Secretary. 

TTOME  MUTUAL 
J^J-  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

406  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Capital. .  .{Paid  up  i?i  Gold). .  .$300,000  00 
Assets,  Jan.  1,  1880 :.  j0z,io6  34 

PRESIDENT J.  F.  HOUGHTON. 

VICE-PRESIDENT L.  L.  BAKER. 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R.    STORY 


The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre 
spondents  in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast- 
Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Berlin,  Bremen, 
Hamburg,  Fran kfort-on- Main,  Antwerp,  Amsterdam,  St. 
Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Christiana,  Locarno, 
Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shanghae,  Yo- 
kohama. 


Newton  Booth,  C.  T.  Wheeler,  Sacaramento. 

J.  T.  Glover,  W.  W.  Dodge,  San  Francisco. 

W.    W.    DODGE   &   CO. 

wholesale  grocers, 

Northwest  comer  Clay  and   Front   Streets,  San  Francisco. 


H.  U  DODGE I_  H.  SWEENEV J.  E.  RL'GGLES. 

DODGE,  SWEENEY  &  CO. 

IMPORTERS, 

Wholesale  Provisioii  Dealers, 

AND 

COMMISSION     MERCHANTS, 

Nos.  114  and  116  Market,  and  n  and  13  California  Sts. 


C.   ADOLPHE  LOW   &   CO. 

Commission  Merchants, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


SUFFICE  IN  NEW  YORK,  42  CEDAR 

'-'     Street. 
33T  Liberal  advances  made  on  consignments. 


MILLER  &.  RICHARD'S 

EXTRA- HARD  METAL 

SCOTCH  TYPE 

Is   used   upon   the  Argonaut  exclusively. 


Address  No.  5=9  COMMERCIAL  STREET, 
And  205  Leidesdorff  Street,  San  Francisco. 


The  Type   used   upon  this   paper  has   had  over  THREE 
MILLION  IMPRESSIONS  taken  from  it. 


Hunyadi  Janes 

MINERAL  WATER. 

THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST 
NATURAL   APERIENT. 

Superior  to  All  Other  Laxatives 


Regulates  and  improves  the  action  of  the 
Liver  and  Kidneys. 

Recommended  by  the  medical  profession 
throughout  the  world. 

A  wineglassful  a  dose.  Taken  in  the 
morning  before  breakfast. 

Of  all  druggists  and  mineral  water  dealers. 

To  assure  the  genuine  Water,  require  bottles  with  a  BLUB 
label,  and  bearing  the  name  of  The  Apollinaris  Co.,  Lim- 
ited, London. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

RUHL  BROTHERS 

533  Montgomery  Street, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 
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RUBBER  GOODS 


GREAT   REDUCTION  IfV   PRICES 


H' 


'A  VING  A  LARGE  STOCK  WHICH 


MUST  BE  SOLD  this  season,  we  are  offering  it 
at  prices  which  virtually  give  us  a  monopoly  of  the  Rubber 
Clothing  business  on  this  coast. 

Call  and  examine  before  purchasing  elsewhere. 


LUSTRE  CLOTHING  ON  SHEETING. 

Sack  Coats,  Officers'  Coats,  Boys'  Sacks,  Pants 
and  Overalls.  Leggins,  Caps  with  Capes,  Sou"  West- 
ers. 

LUSTRE    CLOTHING    ON    DRILL. 

Sack  Coats,  Officers'  Coats,  Reefing  Jackets,  Pants 
and  Overalls,  Leggins. 

DULL    FINISH    CLOTHING-"  C." 

Sack  Coats  on  Sheeting,  Sack  Coats  on  Drill,  Offi- 
cers' Coats  on  Sheeting,  Officers'  Coats  on  Drill,  Offi- 
cers' Coats  on  Selisia,  Talmas  on  Selisia,  Boys'  Sack 
Coats,  Boys'  Officers'  Coats,  Overalls  and  Pants  on 
Sheeting,  Overalls  and  Pants  on  Drill,  Leggins— 
Sheeting,  Leggins  —  Drill,  Firemen's  Coats  with 
Snaps  and  Rings — double  coated. 

DULL    FINISH    CLOTHING--"  B." 

Sack  Coats,  Sack  Coats  on  Drill,  Officers'  Coats, 
Officers'  Coats  on  Drill,  Officers'  Coats  on  Drill — 
double-coated ;  Ponchos— 60x70,  Overalls  and  Pants 
— Sheeting,  Overalls  and  Pants — Drill. 

EXTRA    FINE    CLOTHING. 

Reversible  Coats  on  Cambric,  Reversible  Coats  on 
Serge,  Reversible  Coats  on  Check,  Men's  Zephyr 
Water-proof  Coats,  Ladies'  Zephyr  Water-proof  Cir- 
culars, Ladies'  Zephyr  Water-proof  Newports. 

WHITE    CLOTHING--"  B." 

Sack  Coats,  Sack  Coats  —  Drill,  Officers'  Coats, 
Officers'  Coats — Drill,  Capes,  Capes  with  Sleeves — 
Ponchos— 60x70. 


INSURANCE 

of  california 

Capital, 

Assets,  December  31, 1880,    - 


$750,000 
$1,160,000 


D.  J.  STAPLES,  President. 
ALPHEUS   BULL,  Vice-President, 


GEO.  D.  DORNIN,  Secretary. 
W.  J.  DUTTON,  Asst.  Secretary. 


AGENTS    IN    ALL    PRINCIPAL    LOCALITIES. 


THUNDER  POWDER  GOMP'Y. 

OFFICE, 

606   Montgomery  St.,  Room  4. 


WM.  SHERMAN Pres.dent 

C.  M.  OAKLEY Sechstaev 

CHARLES  DE  LACV General  Manager 


BOARD    OF    DIRECTORS. 

WM.  SHERMAN,  GEO.  W.  PRESCOTT 

F.  M.  PIXLEY,  E.  G.  WAITE 

W.  W.  DODGE,  CHAS.  DE  LACY, 

WM.  M.  STEWART. 


The  Gutta  Percha  and  Rubber 

Manufacturing  Co. 

Corner  First  and  Market  Sts. 

SAN    FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

JOHN  W.  TAYLOR,         -  MANAGER 


This  Company  offers  to  the  public  a  new  explosive— an 
entirely  new  invention,  powerful,  cheap,  and  safe,  and  in 
every  respect  superior  to  any  other  explosive  now  in  use. 

The  Officers  of  the  Company  will  take  pleasure  in  com- 
municating to  miners,  and  others  desiring  to  experiment  with 
the  same,  full  particulars  by  mail,  or  personal  explanation 


ROEDERER 

champagne: 


N 


VTICE.—THE  TRADE  AND    THE 


Public  are  informed  that  we  receive  the  Genuine 
LOUIS  ROEDERER  CARTE  BLANCHE  CHAM- 
PAGNE direct  from  Mr.  Louis  Roederer,  Reims,  over  his 
signature  and  Consular  Invoice.  Each  case  is  marked  upon 
the  side.  "Macondray  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,"  and  each 
bottle  bears  the  label,  "  Macondray  &  Co.,  Sole  Agents  for 
the  Pacific  Coast." 

MACONDRAY    &.    CO., 

Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


Will  be  mailed  trek  to  all  applicants,  and  to  ci 
ortlrrinp  it.  It  contains  five  colored  plnters,,  &«i  engraving, 
about  200  parrel,  and  full  description,  prices  and  directions  for 
planting  liCrti  varieties  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  PlanM, 
Koiei,  etc.  Invaluable  to  all.  Michigan  prown  se*di  will  be 
found  more  reliable  for  planting  in  the  Ttrritoriti  than  those 
Crown  farther  South.  We  make  a  specialty  of  supplying 
'larkot  Gardeners.     Address, 

D.  M.  FEBEY  &  CO. ,  Detroit,  Mich 


None  genuine  without  the  Company's  YEL- 
LOW pictorial  label,  and  the  words  Apollina- 
RIS  Brunnen  around  an  anchor  on  the  CORK. 


FOR    SALE   BY 


RUHL  BROTHERS 

522  Montgomery  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Pebble  Spectacles! 


MIDDLETON    &   FARNSWORTH, 

COAL  DEALERS. 

Office  and  Yard,  14  Post  Street. 

Store  Yard,  718  Sansoine  Street. 

BRANCH  OFFICE, 

J.  Middle  ton  &  Son,  116  Montgomery 
Street, 

Under  Occidental  Hotel. 
itSTAll  kinds  of  coal  at  lowest  rates. 


THE 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  REFINERY 

SAN    FRANCISCO, 

MANUFACTURERS    OF   ALL 

Classes  of  Refined  Sugars,  including  Loaf  Sugar 
for  export. 

C.  ADOLPIIE  LOW,  President. 

Office — 208  California  Street. 


PALACE   HOTEL  RESTAURANT 

FIRST-CLASS  IN  ALL  RESPECTS. 

QUIET  AND   DESIRABLE   PLACE 

j£    for  Ladies,  Gentlemen,  and  Families.     iaTEntrance, 
onth  side  of  Court.  A.O.SHARON. 


NO.   12  TYLER  STREET,  S.  F. 


These  Pianos  are  all  three-stringed,  with  ivory  keys   no 
imitation. 


JOHN   M.  CURTIS. 


VICTOR  HOFFMANN. 


HOFFMANN   &  CURTIS, 

ARCH  ITECT 

Office,  No.jsS  California  Street, 

Rooms  14  and  r5,  GERMAN  BANK. BUILDING. 


GEO.   W.    PRESCOTT.  IRVING   M.   SCOTT.  H.  T.  SCOT 

UNION   IRON  WORKS 

PRESCOTT,  SCOTT  &  CO. 

(Oldest  and  most  extensive  Foundry  on  the  Pacific  Coast.) 

Cor.  First  and  Mission  Sts., 

P.  O.  Box,  2188.  SAN   FRANCISCO. 


Richard  Savage. 


Richard  H.  Savage. 


SAVAGE  &  SON, 

EMPIRE    FOUNDRY 

And  machine  Works, 

137  to  141  FREMONT  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Saw-mills  Edgers',  and  Mill  Machinery.  Dwelling  and 
Green-house  Heating  and  Plumbers'  Goods.  General  Min- 
ing Machinery.  Dodge's  Concentrators  and  Rock  Breakers. 
Architectural  Work  and  General  Jobbing.    Send  for  Circular. 


IRA    y.   RANKIN. 


A.    P.  BRAVTON. 


ARMY  AND  NAVY  GOODS, 

REGALIA  AND  LODGE  SUPPLIES, 


A.  J.  PLATE  &  CO. 

Bfo.  420  market  Street. 


$7- 


,  a  week.    $12  a  day  at  home  easily  made.    Costly  out- 
fit free.     Address  TRUE  &  CO.,  Augusta,  Maine 


FREE  SL*co"i2*2  &b.W&\ 


8  Sample*  »nd  CftUlogna  »f  bert  sell, 
lug  articleg  m  earth.  World 
Mfg  CO.  122  Naisao  St.  S.Z. 


The  ARGONAUT  is  Printed  with  Ink  Manufactured  by 

SHATTUCK  &  FLETCHER, 

52©  Commercial  Street,  San  Francisco. 


MULLER'S  OPTICAL  DEPOT 


135  Montgomery  St.,  nr.  Bush, 

Opposite  Occidental  Hotel. 

Compound  Astigmatic  Lenses 

Mounted  to  Order.    fifTivo  Hour-  Notice. 

OPERA  GLASSES    BAROMETERS, 

MICROSCOPES,  DRAWING   SETS.  ETC 


JAMES  C.  STEELE  &  CO. 

CHEMISTS  AND  PERFUMERS, 

No.  C35  Market  Street, 

(Palace  Hotel,) 
TMPORTERS    AND    DEALERS    IN    PER- 
c      fumery,  Colognes,  Fancy  Goods,  Toilet  Articles,  etc 


PACIFIC    IRON  WORKS. 

RANKIN,  BRAYTON    &  CO., 

127  to  132  First  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Mining  Machinery  of  all  kinds,  Sugar  Mills,  Engines  - 
both  Marine  and  Stationary,  Boilers,  etc,  etc 


GEORGE  H.  TAY&  CO. 

(Formerly  TAY,  BROOKS  &  BACKUS), 


IMPORTERS    OF 


METALS,   STOVES,  RANGES. 

AND 

Honse  Furnishing  Hardware, 

S.  W.  4'orncr  California  and  Davis  Streets, 

and  Nos,  G14,  6I«,  6IS  Battery  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


A.    S.    HALLIDIE, 

Manufacturer  of  and  Dealer  in 

WIRE    AKD    WIRE    ROPE. 

Wire  Rope,  Flat  and  Round,  of  Iron  or  Steel.    Copper  Light- 
ning Conductors.     Wire  Cord  of  all  kinds.     Patent 
Barbed    Fence   Wire.      Proprietor  of   the 
Patent  Endless  Ropeway. 
No.  G  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 

All  lines  Street  Cars  pass  the  door. 


Eclipse      champagne      Extra  Dry 


California  Wire  Works  Co. 

Manufacture  and  keep  in  stock  all  kinds  of 

Ornamental  and  I'scful  Wire  Goods, 

BRASS,  IRON,  and  COPPER  WIRE  CLOTH, 

BIRD  CAGES,  RAT  TRAPS,   RIDDLES,  ETC.,  ETC. 

Call  and  examine  our  goods, 

NO.     6     CALIFORNIA     STREET, 

All  the  Street  Cars  pass  the  door. 


•  CHARLES  R:  ALLEN  • 

120  BEALE  ST.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 
AGENT  PITTSBURG  COALM'G  CO. 


^ENCAUSTIC^ 
5^||HGI.AZlOAJ0LICA 

$lllD<S  ART  PAINTED  AND  j 
m..mi  7&.  }&  PLAIN  TILES 


TILESI    TILES!! 


For  Mosaic  Flooring,  Fire-Places,  Mantel  Facings,  Furniture, 

Flower  Boxes,  Vestibules,  Hearths,  Conservatories, 

Walls,  and  other  Architectural  Decorations. 

Our  assortment  is  the  largest  and  most  attractive  ever  offered  in  this  market, 
and  we  are  adding  to  it,  by  the  arrival  of  ever)'  steamer,  new  designs,  styles,  and 
patterns.  We  Import  Direct  from  the  celebrated  English  Tile  Works,  Stoke-upon-Trent,  and  other  manufacturers  of  Tiles,  and  are  thus 
enabled  to  make  prices  that  will  deserve  the  attention  of  the  closest  buyers.  Tiles  being  more  beautiful  and  durable  than  cither  marble, 
slate,  or  wood,  they  are  very  extensively  used  for  Hearths,  Fire-places,  Pavements,  and  Flooring  throughout  Europe  and  the  Eastern  States, 

W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO.,  110, 112, 114, 116, 118  BATTERY  ST. 
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PRICE,  TEN  CENTS. 


THE    TRAIL    OF    THE  SERPENT. 


The  Story  of  Hertha  ErrolTs  Life. 


As  the  world — or  rather  that  fraction  of  the  world  whose 
cognizance  it  ever  reached — knew  it,  it  was  pitiful  enough. 
Born  to  fair  fortune,  shadowless  childhood,  youth  forced  into 
maturity  by  the  shock  of  sharp  reverses,  all  the  blossom 
years  of  womanhood  spent  in  tenderly  worshipful  ministra- 
tions to  the  infirm  father  who  was  selfishly,  as  she  was  lov- 
ingly, unconscious  of  the  sacrifice,  and  now  that  he  was 
dead,  and  with  him  the  annuity  that  had  maintained  them, 
and  she  was  sober  five-and-thirty,  either  dependence  on  the 
galling,  iciest  charity  of  blood,  or  a  going  forth,  half  spent 
with  the  burden  already  borne,  to  win  her  own  bread.  She 
chose  the  last — if  instinctive  action  can  be  called  choice — 
and  came  as  art  instructress  to  the  Hilltown  Institute,  where 
I  have  been  a  teacher  time  out  of  mind. 

Knowing,  or  half-knowing,  all  this  in  a  vague,  uncertain 
way,  Hilltown  was  prepared  for,  indeed  expected,  apasse'e 
woman  ;  as  to  figure,  all  angles  ;  as  to  manner,  all  odd 
quirks  and  rusty  stiffness  of  recluse  spinsterhood,  and  Hill- 
town society  having  a  trick  of  special  attention  to  the  young 
ladies  of  the  Institute,  there  was  no  little  amused  curiosity 
as  to  how  "  Miss  Rusty-Cuss" — a  n^me  of  my  own  thought- 
less bestowal — would  endure  contact  with  her  species. 

So  the  real  Hertha  Erroll  was  to  us  an  immense  surprise. 
Lithe,  supple,  graceful,  with  no  tinge  of  eccentricity,  and  a 
marvelous  quietly-thoroughbred  style,  it  is  no  wonder  the 
Broad-street  congregation  scanned  her  almost  as  critically 
upon  first  appearance  as  it  did  its  new  minister,  or  that 
Judge  Hill — our  foremost  man  and  best  parti,  about  whom 
from  the  day  of  his  wife's  funeral  the  belles  of  three  counties 
had  hopefully  hovered — was  from  that  time  her  sworn  ad- 
mirer. Not  without  a  rival,  either.  Colonel  Talbot,  of  Tal- 
botton,  the  new  factory  town  across  the  river,  seeing  her  pass 
on  the  street,  never  rested  until  he  had  compassed  her  ac- 
quaintance, and  set  about  his  wooing  in  a  most  earnest  and 
business-like  way,  not  being  one  of  the  ci-devant  hopefuls. 

I  did  not  "wonder  at  their  infatuation."  If  a  man  had 
eyes,  Hertha  Erroll  was  excuse  enough  for  any  amount  of 
madness.  Save  that  her  figure  lacked  somewhat  of  youthful 
roundness,  there  was  no  trace  of  fading  about  her.  She  had 
a  crown  of  palest  gold  hair,  large  light-brown  shining  eyes, 
and  skin  just  the  tint  and  texture  of  some  late  tea-rose,  whose 
creamy  hue  is  suffused  with  rosy  bronze.  Her  cheeks 
showed  only  the  faintest  rose,  but  dark  curling  lashes,  and 
scarlet  lips  gave  her  unique  beauty  the  needed  accent  of 
color.  If  her  face  had  lost  a  curve  or  dimple,  its  absence 
seemed  altogether  desirable,  so  pure,  true,  and  fine-drawn 
was  every  outline.  But  after  all,  her  greatest  charm  lay  in 
that  indefinable  thing  we  call  expression.  She  had  a  won- 
derful variety  of  it,  fully  controlled.  If  there  was  ever  va- 
riance between  eyes  and  lips,  it  was  a  voluntary  and  willful 
one.  Madeleine  Flournoy  spoke  truth  when  she  called  her 
"  an  actress,"  only  people  forget  that  power  to  act  implies 
likewise  power  to  feel. 

It  was  Madeleine's  habit  to  say  spiteful  things,  unless 
Judge  Hill  was  within  earshot,  then  she  was  all  "  sweetness 
and  light."  No  wonder  she  said  them  of  Miss  Erroll,  who, 
beside  the  affair  of  the  judge,  had  wrested  from  her  the  palm 
of  musical  supremacy,  which  for  years  had  been  undisputed. 
She  was  certain  "  that  woman  "  would  be  "just  ruined  by  the 
notice  of  the  upper  classes."  But  sooth  to  tell,  Miss  Erroll 
went  her  way,  as  unconcernedly  as  though  the  "  upper 
classes"  had  no  shadow  of  existence. 

She  was  rather  undemonstrative,  not  given  to  intimacies, 
and,  miracle  among  women,  altogether  without  a  confidant. 
She  talked  well,  but  never  of  herself;  what  the  world  did  not 
know,  she  was  quite  content  it  should  guess.  Her  good 
humor  was  fairly  imperturbable.  Miss  Flournoy's  savage 
speeches  never  provoked  a  retort  discourteous. 

"Why  don't  you  say  something?"  I  cried  one  day,  over  a 
peculiarly  uncalled-for  piece  of  insolence.  "  You  could 
wither  her  into  silence  if  you  would." 

Miss  Erroll  looked  up  from  the  pencil  she  was  pointing  : 
"To  what  end,  my  dear?"  in  her  earnest  accent.  Then, 
tapping  my  forehead  with  her  crayon  :  "  Can't  you  realize 
that  there's  nothing  in  life  worth  a  fuss?" 

"Judge  Hill  would  be  flattered  by  that: — considering  he 
and  his  half  million  are  involved,"  I  said,  laughing. 

"I  wish  Judge  Hill  was  in  New"  York,"  with  a  half  sigh, 
and  then  she  bent  again  over  the  drawing  she  was  retouch- 
ing, and  I  fell  to  wondering  what  emotional  cataclysm  could 
have  buried  thus  beyond  resurrection  the  strong  feelings 
normal  to  her  ardent  and  exquisitely  susceptible  tempera 
ment.  That  she  had  not  always  been  thus  slow  to  wrath, 
and  unmoved  by  devotion,  those  flashing,  swift-blackening 
eyes;  those  lips  so  softly  curving  into  smile  or  scorn,  abun- 
dantly proclaimed.  From  the  first  she  had  been  to  me  a 
fascinating  study;  yet,  spite  the  months  throughout  which 
we  had  been  reasonably  good  friends,  she  was  still  one  whose 
key  I  clearly  did  not  hold.  Rummaging  through  the  very 
varied  debris  of  the  painting  room,  I  came  upon  a  charcoal 
sketch,  a  child's  face,  that  had  an  oddly  familiar  look. 

"Isn't  this  Lucile  Raymond?  "I  said,  holding  it  toward 
Miss  Erroll.     "  I  wonder  who  did  it?" 

"  I  did,"  she  said,  extending  her  hand  for  it.  "  I  mean  to 
paint  it  in  vacation." 


"As  a  portrait  or  fancy  piece  ?  She  is  not  so  pretty  by 
half  as  Gretta  Hill." 

"No;  Lucile's  beauty  is  more  peculiar  than  striking.  I 
shall  idealize  her  somewhat  into  the  embodiment  of  one  of 
my  fancies." 

"Don't  change  the  eyes  ;  you  can't  improve  on  them, per- 
fect copy  of  Doctor  Raymond's  that  they  are.  I  believe  the 
little  mischief  inherits,  as  well,  his  gift  of  fascination.  You 
know  him,  of  course  ?" 

"  I  met  him  once.  Papa  was  under  his  treatment  a  while. 
But  I  doubt  if  he  remembers  me." 

"  Well,  you  may  congratulate  yourself  on  being  about  the 
only  woman  in  Hilltown  whom  Doctor  Raymond's  possible 
forgetfulness  would  not  disturb.  Why,  we  are  ready  to  tear 
each  other's  eyes  out  for  the  second  place  in  his  regard, 
knowing  very  well  that  his  wife  can  have  no  rival  in  the  first." 

"  She  must  be  a  marvelous  woman  to  keep  the  first  place 
after  marriage.  And  don't  you  think  that  many  people's  for- 
getfulness is  preferable  to  their  remembrance  ?  " 

"You  are  grown  cynical.  Come  with  me  and  walk  the  fit 
away." 

"  Don't  mistake  inspiration  for  cynicism.  The  whim  has 
seized  me  to  commence  my  picture  at  once.  It  is  Saturday, 
and  will  rain  by  dinner-time."  And  with  that  she  vanished, 
taking  the  sketch  with  her. 

At  the  book-store,  whither  I  bent  my  steps,  I  found  Doctor 
Raymond  leaning  over  the  counter,  in  the  graceless-grace- 
ful way  so  peculiarly  his  own,  and,  curiously  enough,  he  be- 
gan to  talk  of  Miss  Erroll.  He  remembered  her  very  well ; 
had  assured  Judge  Hill  in  the  beginning  that  her  antecedents 
were  irreproachable,  and  she  herself  a  pattern  of  womanly 
nobility.  As  to  Miss  Flournoy's  spite,  it  would  recoil  upon 
herself.  Yes,  she  might  be  able  to  console  Colonel  Talbot 
in  his  inevitable  disappointment.  There  was  a  certain  simi- 
larity of  coarse-grainedness  about  the  two  which  rendered 
such  a  thing  most  fit.  Mrs.  Raymond  was  quite  enthusiastic 
over  Miss  Erroll.  Of  course  she  would  want  to  see  the  pic- 
ture of  Lucile,  about  which  he  himself  had  no  little  curios- 
ity. As  to  mine,  about  the  painter,  he  could  give  it  but  scant 
satisfaction.  She  was  much  younger,  but  hardly  so  beautiful, 
as  at  their  first  meeting.  The  father  worshiped  her  after  his 
selfish  fashion.  Poor  girl !  It  was  a  hard  and  wearing  life 
for  her,  in  that  lonely  house,  with  only  servants  and  a  queru- 
lous invalid  for  company.  Her  love  was  of  the  very  finest 
fibre,  as  capable  of  enduring  mortal  strain  as  steel  of  Da- 
mascus, else  she  had  shrunk  from  such  a  trial.  Perhaps  it 
was  the  law  of  compensation  which  made  Hill,  the  best  fel- 
low alive,  now  her  staunch  adorer.  He  hoped  sincerely  they 
might  make  each  other  as  happy  as  each  so  well  deserved  to 
be.     He  had  meant  ever  so  long  to  renew  the  acquaintance, 

but Ah  !  there  was  Miss  Fane,  whom  he  must  see,  and 

two  minutes  after,  in  Jennie's  flood  of  gay  nonsense,  Doctor 
Raymond  had  equally  forgotten  his  subject  and  his  listener. 

Well,  I  did  not  blame  him.  Sympathy,  even  ocean-wide 
as  his,  was  utterly  inadequate  to  retain  all  the  people  whose 
affairs  somehow  came  to  his  knowledge.  Then,  too,  it  had, 
with  the  ocean's  breadth,  its  trick  of  flood  and  ebb  tides. 
There  was  certainly  a  marvelous  charm  about  the  man, 
though  the  strictest  of  us  would  be  puzzled  to  tell  where 
it  lay. 

****** 

As  spring  drew  on  the  Raymonds  showed  great  friend- 
liness for  Miss  Erroll,  often  asking  her  to  their  house,  sending 
her  books  and  flowers,  and  taking  her  to  drive  in  the  soft 
cool  evenings.  She  neither  shrank  from  nor  invited  their  ap- 
proaches, accepting  them  with  a  quietness  that  was  equally 
removed  from  indifference  as  enjoyment.  The  invitations 
usually  included  me,  and  I,  you  may  be  sure,  was  unfeignedly 
glad  of  them,  for  handsome,  brilliant  Mrs.  Raymond  was 
socially  the  leader  of  Hilltown,  and  nowhere  was  my  pet 
study,  human  nature,  so  fairly  pursued  as  under  her  auspices. 
Judge  Hill  and  Col.  Talbot  were  often  with  us.  Madeleine 
Flournoy  said  "she  supposed  Mrs.  Raymond  had  made  a 
contract  to  marry  off  those  old  maids  at  the  institute."  But 
Miss  Erroll,  though  a  model  of  strict  courtesy,  most  queenlily 
ignored  their  especial  pretensions. 

Between  Mrs.  Raymond  and  her  guest  there  was  a  curious 
similarity  of  nature,  save  that  the  former  had  a  healthy  de- 
velopment of  enlightened  selfishness,  which  the  latter  al- 
together lacked.  Philanthropy,  benevolence,  humanity  in  the 
large  collective  sense,  Hertha  Erroll  never  thought  about, 
but  if  in  Love's  name  was  demanded  more  than  life  or  worse 
than  death,  she  knew  no  denial,  though  to  any  other  appeal 
she  was  capable  of  stubborn  resistance. 

As  summer  came  she  grew  perceptibly  thinner,  and  there 
was  often  the  stoop  of  intense  weariness  about  her  graceful 
shoulders  ;  still  she  complained  of  nothing,  and  did  double 
work,  trying  to  vitalize  with  her  own  artistic  energy  the  crude 
figures  and  cruder  work  of  her  class.  Mrs.  Raymond  said 
one  day  as  we  drove  along  the  river  bank  : 

"  The  doctor  is  uneasy  about  you,  Miss  Erroll  ;  he  says  you 
are  overworking,  and  will  break  down  if  you  are  not  more 
careful.  I  believe  though,  he  is  just  piqued  ;  his  professional 
pride,  to  say  nothing  of  his  personal  vanity,  is  hurt  by  the 
existence  of  a  woman  who  does  not,  or  will  not,  require  his 
services.  It  is  a  new  experience  to  him,  and  one  he  does  not 
like." 

Hertha  smiled  a  little  as  she  said  :  "  It  is  a  pity  for  one  to 
be  so  hopelessly  healthy  as  to  miss  the  fitestige  of  being 
Doctor  Raymond's  patient "shutting  her  lips  suddenly 


to  stifle  a  quick,  gasping  cough,  that  of  late  was  not  infre- 
quent. 

The  carriage  wheels  were  soundless  on  the  turf,  and  Doc- 
tor Raymond  heard  it,  too.  He  bent  from  his  saddle  to 
touch  her  cheek,  which  was  flushed  to  unwonted  color,  say- 
ing, rather  abruptly : 

"Will  you  take  some  medicine,  if  I  send  it  to  you?" 

She  shook  her  head,  and  was  silent  for  a  minute,  then 
broke  into  a  strain  of  gay  talk,  such  as  none  of  us  had  ever 
heard.  Presently  we  descried  Judge  Hill,  rolling  along  in 
solitary  state ;  when,  to  our  intense  surprise,  Miss  Erroll, 
who  only  that  morning  had  refused  to  drive  with  him,  leaned 
from  the  carriage,  saying,  in  a  voice  clear,  yet  with  a  little 
tinge  of  hardness  : 

"Judge  Hill,  won't  you  please  take  me  out  to  the  Heights? 
I  want  ever  so  much  to  see  them  at  sunset,  and  Mrs.  Ray- 
mond's engagements  call  her  home." 

Of  course  Judge  Hill  was  only  too  happy  to  do  it,  though 
he  might  have  preferred  driving,  with  his  heart's  queen  be- 
side him,  to  some  less  sombre  region  than  the  wide,  wind- 
swept space  where  the  dead  of  all  Hilltown  slept.  It  lay 
quite  above  the  town,  and  my  window  at  the  institute  gave 
a  full  view  of  its  great,  gaunt  trees,  and  darksome,  rocky 
hollows,  and  gray,  rain-stained  marbles.  At  one  side  was  a 
small  knoll,  tough,  unsightly,  and  bare,  save  for  a  single  tree, 
a  slender  oak,  lightning-scathed  and  slowly  dying  of  its  hurt. 
Still  it  was  always  the  first  place  to  catch  the  moon-rise,  and 
my  eyes  were  fixed  upon  it,  when  Hertha's  step  behind  me 
made  me  turn  to  face  her. 

"And  so  at  last  we  have  made  the  judge  a  promise,  have 
we?"  I  said,  setting  my  head  on  one  side  and  nodding  saga- 
ciously. She  met  my  eyes  steadily,  and  answered  with  a  lit- 
tle shrug  ; 

" Ati  contraire ;  he  has  made  me  a  promise — the  very  sol- 
emnest  that  gentleman's  honor  and  mercantile  faith  com- 
bined could  render." 

"Of  course  I  can't  guess  the  subject." 

"  I  think  not." 

"  Then  tell  me." 

"  I  don't  know  that  it  would  be  right."  The  shadow  of  a 
smile  was  on  her  lips,  as  though  the  memory  pleased  her. 

"I'll  try  guess-work.  He  has  promised  to  take  you  to 
Europe  ? " 

"  He  has  not." 

"  Or  to  have  the  family  diamonds  reset  ?  " 

"  No." 

"  Then  it  must  be  to  heap  coals  of  fire  on  Miss  Flournoy's 
head  by  marrying  her." 

"  I  like  him  quite  too  well  to  let  him  risk  coals  certain  to 
be  so  very  scorching  to  himself." 

"  In  the  name  of  conscience  have  you  cast  covetous  eyes 
upon  our  graveyard,  and  made  him  swear  to  revoke  the  con- 
ditional grant  of  it   his  great  grandfather  made  the  town  ?  " 

"  Right,  and  not  right." 

"  How  ?  Give  me  a  plain  answer,  or  sleep  will  forsake 
mine  eyelids." 

"He  has  promised  that  I  may  be  buried  there,"  pointing 
where  the  scathed  oak  showed  ghostly  in  the  moonshine. 
"  And  that  it  shall  be  mine  alone  while  the  world  stands. 
No  other  grave  is  ever  to  be  made  nearer  than  the  hill's 
foot." 

"  Ah !  I  see.  Queer,  but  classic.  Sir  Roger  de  Coverly 
wished  to  give  his  lady-love  '  a  coal-pit  to  keep  her  in  clean 
linen.'  Instead  of  a  common-place  engagement  ring,  Judge 
Hill  presents  a  burial  place." 

"The  unnecessary  destruction  of  illusions  is  about  the 
crudest  thing  in  life,  and  yours  hurts  nobody,"  she  said  with 
a  little  ripple  of  laughter,  then  with  a  sweeping  courtesy, 
"Adieu,  mademoiselle.  Don't  let  my  funeral  confidences 
make  you  dream  of  me  as  a  ghostly  'owsel  bird,'  flapping 
about  your  window,  or  perched  on  theblasted  oak.'' 

"  Poor  Judge  Hill  ! "  1  said.  "  To  my  thinking  the  crud- 
est thing  in  life  is  the  thrusting  of  such  chill  possibilities 
athwart  the  glow  of  Love's  young  dream." 

"^'^/'forty-five  at  the  very  least,  and  buried,  or  ought  to 
have  been,  five  years  ago.  I  made  him  show  me  his  wife's 
grave.     It  is  better  kept  than  I  ever  want  mine  to  be." 

"Truly,  'The  sum  of  all  contraries  is' — :-a  woman,"  I 
called  after  her  as  she  went  down  the  dark  hallway  ;  yet, 
spite  of  our  light  words,  a  shudder  went  through  me  when  I 
looked  again  at  the  heights,  where  the  moonbeams  made  of 
the  lightning  sear  a  white,  arrowy  ghost. 

******** 

One  Saturday  near  the  close  of  term-time  found  me  in  the 
painting-room.  No  artist  withal,  I  have  somewhat  of  talent 
for  caricature,  the  which  just  then  went  to  the  making  of  a 
group — Envy,  Malice,  and  All-uncharitableness  —  each,  I 
must  confess,  a  different  and  unflattering  representation  of 
Miss  Flournoy's  classic  lineaments.  Of  course  the  work, 
when  shown  at  the  levee,  would  be  anonymous  ;  so  when 
steps  came  down  the  corridor  toward  me,  I  hastily  thrust  my- 
self and  my  work  into  a  huge  rubbish-closet,  whence,  se- 
curely hidden,  I  could  yet  see  all  that  passed.  The  next 
minute  Miss  Erroll  and  Doctor  Raymond  entered,  and^  I 
wondered  no  little  why  he  should  be  so  nervously  distrait, 
and  why  her  fingers  should  tremble,  despite  their  close  inter- 
locking. With  singulular  abruptness,  for  one  usually  the 
very  flower  and  mirror  of  courtesy,  he  began  : 

"  Miss  Erroll,  I  have  no  right  to  speak  ;  !  -^  old 
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friend,  Judge  Hill  begs  me  to  ask  you  to  reconsider  your  an- 
swer to  his  suit." 

"  I  can  not,"  she  said,  her  lips  whitening  as  she  spoke. 
"Why?" 

For  a  minute  she  was  still  and  silent  ;  then  she  turned, 
drew  an  unframed  picture  from  behind  a  huge  portrait,  and 
held  it  to  his  gaze  without  a  word.  I,  too,  saw  it ;  and  with 
the  sight  a  slow-creeping  horror  stole  over  me  as  its  mean- 
ing grew  clear.  It  was  not  intrinsically  horrible — only  a 
child's  face,  amid  wreaths  and  curls  of  mist  with  one  that 
had  caught  all  the  sun's  gold,  bathing  temples  and  forehead. 
The  eyes  shone  a  glint  of  midsummer  heaven  ;  the  stain  of 
sunset  was  on  lip  and  cheek  ;  below  that  a  black,  sweeping 
shadow  blotted  all  into  formlessness.  Seen  with  unknowing 
eyes,  it  was  lovelier  than  a  dream.  But  now — heavens  ! 
there  was  her  hair,  his  eyes,  her  smile  ;  throughout  the  ten- 
der, almost  infantine  face,  was  a  blending  of  the  two  that 
looked  upon  it.  For  a  while  Doctor  Raymond  stood  in  ab- 
solute tremor,  then  calming  himself  by  sheer  force  of  will, 
he  said : 
"  A  fancy  sketch.  1  suppose.  What  will  you  call  it  ?  " 
Miss  Erroll  looked  full  in  his  eyes.  "  Purely  fanciful,"  she 
said,  "  and  I  shall  call  it '  My  Shadow  Child,'  or  perhaps, 
'What  Might  not  Be."' 

"  Hertha  !  are  you  mad?"  Dr.  Raymond's  tone  had  a 
frenzy  of  anger  in  it 

She  answered  slowly:  "Unhappily,  no.  I  should  have 
been  long  ago,  if  there  was  a  possibility  of  madness  in  me. 
But  do  not  be  alarmed.  We  are  alone,  quite  alone,  as  we 
used  to  be  out  there  in  the  moonlight  at  Rockbridge." 

He  drew  a  step  nearer,  saying  in  a  low  hard  voice  :  "  I  see 
you  have  never  forgiven  me  for  what  was  done,  though  it 
was  the  only  thing  that  could  be  done.  I  could  not  marry 
you." 

"  I  know  it,"  the  words  falling  like  blood-drops.  "Either 
way,  it  was  murder.  It  would  have  killed  papa,  had  my 
shame  been  open." 

"  Don't  think  of  it,"  he  said  more  kindly  than  he  had  yet 
spoken.  "  Forget  the  whole  miserable  time.  Fling  aside 
this  morbid  sense  of  unworthiness,  and  be  happy  in  the  love 
of  a  man  whose  shadow  is  of  more  worth  than  my  whole 
life." 

For  answer  Miss  Erroll  raised  her  eyes  to  his  a  long  min- 
ute, then  dropped  her  face  in  her  hands,  nor  did  she  raise  it 
while  Dr.  Raymond  lit  a  lamp  and  burned  the  picture  that 
h;.d  so  moved  him.  When  it  was  all  done,  he  said  very 
gently  : 

""  It  is  nothing  but  ashes  now,  Hertha,  and  I  am  sure  you 
will  not  re-create  it.  To  do  so  would  be  purposeless  mad- 
ness, and  I  may  not  always  be  at  hand  to  save  you  from  evil 
consequences.  Heaven  knows,  I  am  sorry  our  paths  ever 
crossed.     You  would  better  have  died  first." 

The  woman  stirred  uneasily.  She  seemed  to  grieve  for, 
and  yet  shrink  from  some  word  or  touch  of  tenderness. 
Presently  she  said,  lifting  her  head  as  though  it  bore  great 
weight : 

"  If  any  fire  could  burn  our  sins  to  innocent  ashes,  how 
clean  we  might  all  be." 

"  Undoubtedly.  But  I  must  leave  you,  and,  I  suppose,  tell 
poor  Hill  the  case  is  hopeless?" 

"  It  seems  this  is  a  hopeless  world,"  said  Miss  Erroll,  look- 
ing after  him  with  a  smile  sadder  than  tears. 

Then  she,  too,  went  away,  and  I  came  out  of  hiding,  hot, 
weak,  blind,  and  stifling  over  this  shameful  glimpse  into 
whited  sepulchres.  What  I  had  heard  needed  no  commen- 
tary. Fifteen  years  ago,  almost  upon  the  eve  of  his  mar- 
riage, Arthur  Raymond  summered  at  Rockbridge,  in  care  of 
an  invalid  uncle ;  and  there,  in  the  flush  and  heyday  of  pas- 
sion, he  met  beautiful,  friendless,  selfish  Hertha  Erroll — and 
this  was  the  end  of  it.  Spite  of  myself,  I  was  almost  tempted 
to  pity  her.  But  women — God  help  them  ! — are  hard  of  heart 
to  women ;  and,  in  a  flame  of  wrath,  I  gathered  up  certain 
of  her  belongings — her  gloves,  her  pencils,  a  book  or  two — 
and  carried  them  to  her  door.  She  opened  it,  looking  at  me 
in  weary  surprise,  saying  : 

"  You  are  very  kind — but  why  did  you  bring  them  ?" 
"  Because  I  was  afraid  you  would  otherwise  come  after 
them,"  I  said,  as  defiantly  as  I  could. 

A  stab  would  have  been  less  cruel.  She  seemed  to  know 
intuitively  that  her  secret  was  somehow  mine,  and  without  a 
word  closed  the  door,  and  never  but  once,  spoke  to  me  again, 
save  when  it  was  unavoidable. 

******** 
At  the  president's  levie,  which  closed  the  term,  she  came 
among  us  a  vision  of  splendor.  Her  dress  came  from  Paris, 
before  misfortune  fell;  yet  such  filmy  black  lace,  such  rich- 
ness of  gold  satin,  could  never  grow  out  of  fashion,  spite  its 
amply  sweeping  folds.  From  the  throat  it  opened  half  way 
to  the  belt,  and  was  caught  together  with  yellow  and  blood- 
red  roses.  Others  of  like  hue  nestled  in  her  hair,  yet  their 
fierce  glow  was  almost  matched  by  the  color  in  her  cheeks  ; 
and  no  words  of  mine  can  say  what  unearthly  loveliness  the 
unwonted  fever-scarlet  lent  her  face.  Mrs.  Raymond  came 
up,  full  of  hearty  admiration. 

"  My  husband  says,  Miss  Erroll,  you  looked  as  you  do  to- 
night when  he  first  saw  you  ;  and  I  am  lost  in  wonder  that 
he  ever  came  back  to  me.  Beauty  is  his  passion,  you  know." 
"'The  absent  are  not  always  wrong,'"  Miss  Erroll  said, 
smiling;  "but  I  hardly  thought  Dr.  Raymond  would  re- 
member my  dress,  though  indeed  he  has  some  occasion. 
We  were  both  strangers  at  the  Rockbridge  ball,  and^faute  de 
?nieux,  danced  together  throughout  it.  I  have  never  been  to 
a  ball  since,  and  thought  to  wear  this  again  only  in  my 
coffin." 

Beautiful  Hertha  Erroll !  Never  in  all  time  so  beautiful 
as  when,  heedless  of  Doctor  Raymond's  warning,  she  stood 
singing  "  Good-Night  :" 

"Love  and  I  have  said  Good-night; 

Farewell  summer  roses, 

Richly-red  and  dew-bedight, 

Farewell  winds  that  blow  delight, 

Farewell  days  than  heaven  more  bright, 

Darkness  o'er  ye  closes. 

"Life  and  I  will  say  Good-night 

When  the  even  closes, 

And,  when  morning  rises  bright. 

Fold  my  hands  to  left  and  right, 

And  beside  the  pine-tree  height 

Bury  me  with  roses." 

1-i  song  died  away  in  a  hush  more  flattering  than  ap- 


plause, and  after  a  few  minutes  the  singer  slipped  away  from 
the  crowd  and  went  toward  the  west  entrance,  where  a  moon- 
lit fountain  splashed,  and  few  pleasure-seekers  strayed.  After 
a  little  while — why  I  never  knew— I  followed,  and  found  her. 

0  heaven  !  The  ghostliest  figure  eyes  ever  looked  on.  No 
light  in  eye,  no  bloom  on  cheek,  pallid,  wasted,  shrunken,  a 
dark  stream  creeping  through  the  soaked  handkerchief  at 
her  lips,  streaking  the  white,  nerveless  arms,  drowning 
breast  roses,  spotting  and  streaking  her  golden  hair,  and 
staining  out  of  all  purity  the  lilies  at  her  feet.  At  my  in- 
voluntary cry,  she  raised  her  eyes. 

"  I — want — him,"  she  said,  in  gasps. 

Turning  to  seek  Doctor  Raymond,  I  found  that  instinct  or 
apprehension  had  made  him  follow  me.  He. caught  her  in 
his  arms  and  would  have  carried  her  within,  but  she  forbade 
it  with  a  feeble  gesture,  and  leaning  her  nerveless  weight  full 
against  his  breast,  said,  in  one  last  supreme  effort :  "  Let  me 
die  here.  Arthur  ;  and  oh  !  my  love,  kiss  me  once  good-bye. 

1  have — asked  the  good  God — to  let  me  suffer  for  us  both. 
I — shall — not  mind — torment — if — I  know — you — are — safe 
— in — in " 

The  voice  died  away  to  an  inarticulate  gurgle  of  struggling 
breath,  the  raised  head  dropped,  and  it  was  only  an  image 
of  loveliest  clay  on  which  the  penitential  kisses  softly  fell. 

A  movement  recalled  Doctor  Raymond  to  consciousness 
of  my  presence. 

"  Her  mind  wandered,"  he  said,  not  looking  at  me. 

"Her  heart  did  not — more's  the  pity,"  I  could  not  help  say- 
ing as  I  faced  him,  but  the  misery  in  his  eyes  made  me  re- 
pent it. 

At  sunset  next  day  we  buried  her,  poor,  sin-stained  Hertha 
Erroll.  Through  human  love  and  care  her  blood-stained 
lace  and  roses  gave  place  to  robe  and  flowers  of  purest 
white  ;  and  so  remembering  that  last  selfless  prayer,  do  I 
hope  that  in  the  great  beyond  God's  love  has  cleansed  her 
soul  of  all  its  scarlet.  "  Greater  love  than  this  hath  no  man, 
that  he  lay  down  his  life."  How,  then,  shall  the  love  rank 
that  would  lay  down  its  soul?  S.  M.  A-  C. 


FRENCH  BONBONS. 


A  satirical  bachelor  asked  : 

"  Tell  me  honestly,  did  you  ever  know  a  husband  sincerely 
mourned  by  his  widow?" 

To  which  Monsieur  Prudhomme,  in  the  interest  of  women, 
replied  solemnly  : 

"  But,  monsieur,  tell  me  how  many  widows  you  have  known 
that  were  sincerely  mourned  by  their  husbands  ! " 


Accompanying  the  foregoing  story  our  political  editor  re- 
ceived from  its  lady  author  the  following  letter,  which  by  his 
consent  we  print.  We  print  it  for  the  double  purpose  of 
pleading  the  "  solid  South  "  and  the  Democratic  "  Sand-lot " 
as  a  justification  of  his  "  inconsistencies,"  and  to  say  that  we 
shall  receive  and  with  great  pleasure  publish  the  promised 
sketch,  from  our  Southern  female-farmer-gentleman,  of  the 
black  and  white  people  among  whom  she  lives : 


The  good  Calino  sent  his  photograph  to  a  friend  in  a  let- 
ter. Suddenly  he  bethought  him,  and  opened  the  letter  to 
add  this  postscript : 

"  Fearing  lest  you.  might  open  this  letter  in  the  street,  and 
the  photograph  slip  out  unseen  on  your  way  home,  I  add  this 
to  warn  you  against  it" 

On  mari  malheureux  verse  sa  douleur  dans  le  sein  d'un 
ami. 

"Elle  que  j'aimais  tant,  avoir  trahi  ma  confiance  !  C'est 
a  ceoire  que  toutes  les  femmes,  a  commencer  par  Eve,  leur 
aleule,  ont  fait  le  serment  d'etre  infideles  ! " 

"  Certainement,  mon  cher,  c'est  le  serment  du  jeu  de 
pommel" 

'  There  are  three  kinds  of  punctuality,"  said  Aubryet,  one 
day. 

"  That  of  men  of  society,  who  invariably  arrive  a  little 
late. 

"  That  of  troopers,  who  invariably  arrive  as  the  hour  strikes. 

"And  finally  that  of  candidates  for  the  Academy,  who  in- 
variably present  themselves  too  soon." 


A  city  lady  was  called  upon,  in  traversing  a  forest,  to  ad- 
mire the  freshness,  the  calm  of  nature,  and  the  leafy  domes 
from  whence  floated  the  melodies  of  a  thousand  birds. 

"  Yes,"  said  she,  "  I  am  as  fond  as  any  one  of  forests, 
rivers,  and  such  things,  but  what  a  pity  that  one  can  never 
see  them  except  in  the  country  !  " 


,  Tennessee,  Jan,  2.  1881. 

My  Dear  Mr.  P. :  There  are  two  things  I  never  forget,  namely, 
a  grievance  and  a  promise ;  and  some  three  years  ago  I  promised 
you  a  story  for  the  Argonaut.  After  so  many  days,  here  it  is;  and 
if  you  do  not  like  it,  I  shall  be  sorry,  for  I  have  tried  to  suit  your  intel- 
lectual meridian,  and  failure  is  a  flavor  I  do  not  like.  I  do  like  your 
paper  very  much,  barring  your  inconsistent  attacks  upon  us  Southern- 
ers. Before  the  election  I  thought,  and  have  somewhat  of  that  opinion 
still,  that  you  were  manly  enough  to  be  on  all  sides  of  fair  play.  And, 
as  one  of  those  people  who  "  keep  inconveniently  long  memories  for 
the  torment  of  their  friends,"  let  me  tell  you  that  your  stalwartism  dur- 
ing the  campaign  contrasted  rather  awkwardly  with  your  very  South 
Carolinian  editorials  anent  the  veto  of  the  Chinese  bill.  Furthermore, 
it  seems  to  me  that  every  argument  you  advance  as  to  California's  fit- 
ness to  order  her  own  domestic  concerns,  has  equal  fitness  and  cogence 
to  the  peculiar  institution  against  which  your  party  aroused  such  a  holy 
wrath.  I  do  not  see  how  anybody  claiming  Abolitionism  by  conviction, 
can  ever  logically  oppose  Chinese  immigration.  Granting  that  slavery- 
was  wTong — which  I  do  not — it  was  altogether  a  matter  of  our  own 
damnation.  And  while  I  know  of  no  man,  woman  or  child  who  would 
reestablish  it,  or  ever  expects  compensation  for  the  losses  of  emancipa- 
tion, I  am  firmly  of  opinion  that  the  generation  which  has  endured  sub- 
jugation, occupation,  and  reconstruction  will  be  amply  justified  in  his- 
tory for  defining  philanthropy,  instead  of  patriotism,  as  "the  last 
resort  of  scoundrels."  However,  I  have  no  wish  to  quarrel  with  you, 
even  on  politics,  and  hope  you  will  receive  my  unvarnished  opinion  as 
mildly  as  you  expect  the  "  low  Irish"  to  swallow  yours.  If  the  story 
suits  you,  I  will  try  and  send  another  toward  mid-summer.  You  see  I'm 
a  farmer-man  as  well  as  litterateur  whereby  much  fair  foolscap  'scapes 
spoiling.  If  you  will  have  it,  I  will  send  you  one  of  these  days  a  sketch 
of  our  people,  both  black  and  white,  that  shall  be  absolutely  truthful 
and  colorlessly  impartial.  Doctor  O.  P.  Fitzgerald  told  me  you  were 
'"the  fairest  politician  on  your  side,  and  withal  very  much  a  gentle- 
man," and  I  have  an  inherited  prejudice  in  favor  of  gentlemen.  With 
very  many  thanks  for  the  pleasure  your  paper  has  given  me,  and  a 
lively  hope  that  you  may  one  day  cease  doing  my  people  injustice  with- 
out mercy,  I  am,  yours  very  respectfully,  S.  M.  A.  C. 


Jennie. 

[A  contributor  has  sent  us  the  following  translation  of  the  charming  little  poem 
by  Arsune  Houssaye,  entitled  "Jeanne,"  which  appeared  in  last  week's  "In- 
taglios." The  version  is  a  free  one,  but  in  our  opinion  none  the  less  meritorious 
on  that  account      It  lacks  only  the  effect  of  the  refrain.] 

Jennie,  with  her  peach-like  face. 

On  the  mom  of  Easter  day, 
Went  to  gather  hawthorn  white, 

Climbing,  blossoming  by  the  way. 

Soft  the  couch  of  velvet  moss ; 

Wearied,  slept  she,  sound  and  sweet ; 
While  her  breath  was  fragrant,  pure 

As  the  hawthorn  at  her  feet 

Merrily,  with  echoing  horn, 

Came  three  hunters  from  the  glen  : 

Who  shall  wake  the  sleeping  bird? 
Tempt  to  life  and  song  again  ? 

Whispered  one:  "I  love  you,  sweet!" 
Clasped  her  hand  in  close  embrace ; 

She  but  softly  stirred,  the  while 

Hawthorn  boughs  drooped  o'er  her  face. 

Stooping,  one  a  blossom  stole 

She  had  placed  within  her  breast ; 

But  a  hidden  thorn  pierced  quick 

The  sweet  spot  his  lips  had  pressed. 

Gently,  one  beside  her  knelt. 

Broke  the  magic  of  the  spell ; 
What  charmed  word  his  lips  had  breathed. 

Woodland  echoes  may  not  tell. 

Else  would  maidens,  blonde  or  brune, 

Crowd  the  wood  on  Easter  day. 
Gathering  hawthorn  sweet  and  white, 

Climbing,  blossoming  by  the  way. 
San  Francisco,  January  25,  1881.  B.  F.  L. 


At  the  seashore : 

Passe  une  baigneuse  agrdablement  rebondie. 

Un  monsieur  la  regarde  avec  obstination. 

Survient  un  ami  : 

"  Je  t'y  prends.     Les  pommes  du  voisin  !" 


Consequence  of  obligator}'  gymnastics  in  the  colleges. 

A  papa  went  to  visit  his  son. 

"  Ah,  you  arrive  in  time,"  said  the  principal,  "  I  was  just 
going  to  write  to  you.  Your  son  has  climbed  over  the  wall 
and  escaped  entirely  from  the  college." 

"  The  rascal  ! " 

"Oh,  there  is  nothing  astonishing  in  the  affair,  for  this 
week  he  took  the  prize  for  gymnastics." 


Local  item  from  the  Courrier  de  San  Francisco: 
"Yesterday  night,  toward  seven  hours  and  a  half,  the  fire 
is  declared  itself  at  the  superior  stage  of  a  house  in  bricks, 
sitting  on  the  street  Pine,  No  323.     It  is  occupied  by  a  fab- 
ricator of  moveables. 

"  The  burning  menaced  to  gain  the  houses  neighborings  ; 
but  it  has  been  promptly  extincted — grace  to  the  vigilance 
and  the  promptitude  of  which  have  made  proof  (like  always  !) 
our  braves  and  excellents  pumpers." 


Le  chapitre  des  e'trennes  selon  Danier,  du  Charivari : 
Un  jeune  homme  examine  un  assortment  de  jarretieres. 
Ainsi  la  demoiselle  de  magasin  : 
"Le  bleu  ferait  tres  bien  si  la  personne  est  blonde." 
"Mon  Dieu,  mademoiselle,  je  n'ai  jamais  ose'  lui  demander 
cela." 

A  young  gentleman  enters  the  shop  of  a  fashionable  con- 
fectioner, where  he  meets  a  friend,  who  asks  : 
"  What  are  you  doing  here  ?  " 
"  Oh,  I  came  here  to  buy  some  sweetmeats." 
"  I  thought  you'd  bought  your  holiday  supply?"  says  his 
friend. 

"Yes,  but  I  found  on  looking  over  my  list  I'd  forgotten  my 

mother-in-law  " 

Here  the  shopkeeper,  who  has  been  listening,  advances, 
and,  with  a  haughty  gesture,  points  to  the  door  : 

."Sweetmeats  for  your  mother-in-law,  eh  ?  For  whom  do 
you  take  me — for  what  are  you  playing  me,  sir  ?  I  am  an 
honest  tradesman,  sir.  You  get  no  poisons  in  this  establish- 
ment, sir.  Better  go  to  my  brother,  the  chemist,  round  the 
corner,  you  murderer  ! " 

Madame  Suzanne  L ,  qui  est  des  plus  dodues,  rem- 

plissait,  dans  un  drame,  le  role  de  la  sceur  ame"e  de  Madame 
D ,  qui  est  fort  maigre. 

Au  cinquieme  acte,  la  mere  e'clatait  en  reproches  contre 
sa  cadette  : 

"  Fille  ingrate  et  denature !  agir  ainsi  envers  moi,  qui  t'ai 
nourrie  de  mon  lait !" 

Alors  un  gavroche,  avec  cette  voix  et  cet  accent  que  l'on 
connait,  crie  a  la  mere: 

"  A  n'te  doit  rien.     C'est  la  grosse  qu'a  tout  bu  !  " 


The  most  obliging  man  in  the  word  was  Dumas  the  First. 
Every  one  who  knew  him  remembers  with  what  prodigality 
he  placed  himself  and  his  friends  at  tlTe  disposal  of  the  first 
comer. 

Once  he  wrote  to  one  of  his  most  faithful  friends  a  letier 
such  as  he  gave  '„o  all  who  asked,  and  which  he  sent  by  a 
rascal  of  the  first  water. 

"  I  send  you  a  good  friend  of  mine  ;  open  your  doors 
wide  to  him  ;  do  for  him  exactly  what  you  would  do  for 
me,"  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

Some  time  after  Dumas  met  his  friend,  who  cut  him.  Ex- 
planations followed.  The  friend  reproached  Dumas  for  the 
introduction  of  his  last  protege*. 

"Why,"  interrupted  Dumas,  "he  is  one  of  the  best,  the 
most  charming  fellows  in  the  world.  Full  of  wit,  of  sym- 
pathy ! " 

"  Yes,  but  he  carried  my  watch  away  with  him." 

"  Is  it  possible  ?     Yours  too  ! '' 


THE   ARGONAUT. 


SENSE    AND    SENTIMENT. 


Anon  :  When  we  dream  that  we  dream,  we  are  near  to 
waking. 

Lord  Lyttleton :  Women,  like  princes,  find  few  real 
friends. 

Anon  :  A  fan  is  indispensable  to  a  woman  who  can  no 
longer  blush. 

Gustave  Dore* :  Life  is  so  short  that  it  is  the  worst  of  stu- 
pidities to  waste  an  hour  of  it. 

A.  Dupuy:  A  coquette  is  more  occupied  with  the  homage 
we  refuse  her  than  with  that  we  bestow  upon  her. 

Anon  :  If  you  would  make  a  pair  of  good  shoes,  take  for 
the  sole  the  tongue  of  a  woman :  it  never  wears  out. 

Beauchene  :  To  correct  the  faults  of  man,  we  address  the 
head  ;  to  correct  those  of  woman,  we  address  the  heart. 

Coleridge  :  Incredulity  is  but  credulity  seen  from  behind, 
bowing  and  nodding  assent  to  the  habitual  and  the  fashion- 
able. 

Marlowe ;  When  all  the  world  dissolves,  and  every  crea- 
ture shall  be  purified,  all  places  shall  be  hell  that  are  not 
heaven. 

Madame  de  Rieux :  In  ill-matched  marriages,  the  fault  is 
less  the  woman's  than  the  man's,  as  the  choice  depended 
on  her  the  least. 

George  Eliot  :  If  we  had  lost  our  own  chief  good,  other 
people's  good  would  remain,  and  that  is  worth  trying  for. 
Some  can  be  happy. 

A.  de  Musset  ;  It  is  a  common  vanity  of  the  aged  to  be- 
lieve that  they  have  always  been  more  exemplary  than  those 
who  have  come  after  them. 

Anon:  Society  is  composed  of  two  great  classes:  those 
who  have  more  dinners  than  appetite,  and  those  who  have 
more  appetite  than  dinners. 

Taylor  ;  All  the  countries  of  our  globe  have  been  discov- 
ered, all  the  seas  have  been  furrowed  :  nothing  remains  to 
be  traversed  but  the  heavens. 

Poincelot :  Marriage  is  a  romance  until  the  book  is  open. 
True,  the  preface  is  sometimes  amusing,  but  it  never  lasts 
long,  and  it  is  always  deceptive. 

Napoleon  I. :  When  one  seeks  the  cause  of  the  successes 
of  great  generals,  one  is  astonished  to  find  that  they  did 
everything  necessary  to  insure  them. 

Chamfort :  We  may  wager  that  any  idea  of  the  public,  or 
any  general  opinion,  is  a  folly,  since  it  has  received  the  ap- 
probation of  a  majority  of  the  people. 

J.  J.  Rousseau  :  To  abstain  from  pleasure  for  a  time,  in 
order  the  better  to  enjoy  it  in  the  future,  is  the  philosophy 
of  the  sage  ;  it  is  the  epicureanism  of  reason. 

Anon  :  To  live  with  our  enemies  as  if  they  may  some  time 
become  our  friends,  and  to  live  with  our  friends  as  if  they 
may  some  time  become  our  enemies,  is  not  a  moral  but  a 
political  maxim. 

Seneca  :  It  goes  a  great  way  toward  making  a  man  faith- 
ful to  let  him  understand  that  you  think  him  so,  and  he  that 
does  so  much  as  suspect  that  I  will  deceive  him  gives  me  a 
sort  of  right  to  cozen  him. 

John  Bright  :  There  is  nothing  in  the  way  of  wisdom 
which  is  to  be  obtained  in  any  of  the  books  of  the  old  lan- 
guages, which  at  this  moment  may  not  be  equally  attained 
in  the  books  of  our  own  literature. 

Ik  Marvel:  I  like  that  wit  whose  fittest  symbol  is  the 
playful  pinch  which  a  father  gives  to  the  cheek  of  his  roguish 
boy,  or  the  pretended  bite  which  a  mother  prints  upon  the 
tempting,  snowy  shoulder  of  her  babe. 

Colton :  Corporeal  charms  may  indeed  gain  admirers,  but 
there  must  be  mental  ones  to  retain  them.  And  Horace  had 
a  delicate  feeling  of  this  when  he  refused  to  restrict  the 
pleasures  of  the  hour  merely  to  the  eye,  but  added  also  those 
of  the  ear. 

Balzac  :  A  woman  at  middle  age  retains  nothing  of  the 
pettiness  of  youth  ;  she  is  a  friend  who  gives  you  all  the 
feminine  delicacies,  who  shows  all  the  graces,  all  the  pre- 
possessions which  Nature  has  given  to  woman  to  please 
man.  She  is  hateful  or  lovable,  according  to  her  pretensions 
to  youth. 

The  Talmud  :  There  are  four  characters  in  those  who  sit 
under  the  wise — a  sponge,  a  funnel,  a  strainer,  and.  a  bolt 
sieve.  A  sponge,  which  sucks  up  all ;  a  funnel,  which  lets  in 
here  and  lets  out  there  ;  a  strainer,  which  lets  out  the  wine 
and  keeps  back  the  dregs  ;  a  bolt  sieve,  which  lets  out  the 
pollard  and  keeps  back  the  flour. 

Ruskin  :  You  can  not  think  that  the  buckling  on  of  a 
knight's  armor  by  his  lady's  hand  was  a  mere  caprice  of  ro- 
mantic fashion.  It  is  the  type  of  an  eternal  truth — that  the 
soul's  armor  is  never  well  set  to  the  heart  unless  a  woman's 
hand  has  braced  it  ;  and  it  is  only  when  she  has  braced  it 
loosely  that  the  honor  of  manhood  falls. 

Arthur  Helps :  In  many  things  women  are  the  superiors  of 
men,  in  many  things  they  are  inferiors — never  our  equals. 
There  are  souls  masculine  and  feminine.  If  I  were  suddenly 
asked  to  give  a  proof  of  the  goodness  of  God  to  us,  I  think 
I  should  say  that  it  is  most  manifest  in  the  exquisite  differ- 
ence He  has  made  between  the  souls  of  women  and  men,  so 
as  to  create  the  most  charming  companionship  that  the  mind 
of  man  can  imagine. 

Ouida  :  I  get  very  out  of  patience  when  I  hear  of  the  ten- 
derness of  women;  they  are  only  tender  just  for  themselves 
and  their  belongings— as  tigresses  and  bears  are.  They  have 
no  notion  of  any  impersonal  sympathy.  Men  you  can  move 
by  a  thousand  things— their  imaginations,  their  affections, 
their  chivalries,  their  follies,  their  intelligence,  their  percep- 
tion, what  you  will.  But  woman  can  only  be  moved  by  just 
one  thing  alone — her  own  private  interest. 

San  Leandro,  January,  1SS1.  N.  E.  W.  A. 


OUR  LIBRARY  OF   OLD    FAVORITES. 


If  ]pve  were  what  the  rose  is, 

And  I  were  like  the  leaf, 
Our  lives  would  grow  together 
In  sad  or  singing  weather, 
Blown  fields  or  fiowerful  closes, 

Green  pleasure  or  gray  grief; 
If  love  were  what  the  rose  is, 

And  I  were  like  the  leaf. 
If  I  were  what  the  words  are, 

And  love  were  like  the  tune, 
With  double  sound  and  single 
Delight  our  lips  would  mingle, 
With  kisses  glad  as  birds  are 

That  get  sweet  rain  at  noon  ; 
If  I  were  what  the  words  are 

And  love  were  like  the  tune. 
If  you  were  life,  my  darling, 

And  I  your  love  were  death, 
We'd  shine  and  snow  together 
Ere  March  made  sweet  the  weather 
With  daffodil  and  starling 

And  hours  of  fruitful  breath  ; 
If  you  were  life,  my  darling, 

And  I  your  love  were  death. 
If  you  were  thrall  to  sorrow, 

And  I  were  page  to  joy, 
We'd  play  for  lives  and  seasons 
With  loving  looks  and  treasons. 
And  tears  of  night  and  morrow, 

And  laughs  of  maid  and  boy  ; 
If  you  were  thrall  to  sorrow, 

And  I  were  page  to  joy. 
If  you  were  April's  lady, 

And  I  were  lord  in  May, 
We'd  throw  with  leaves  for  hours, 
And  draw  for  days  with  flowers. 
Till  day,  like  night,  were  shady, 

And  night  were  bright  like  day ; 
If  you  were  April's  lady, 

And  I  were  lord  in  May. 
If  you  were  queen  of  pleasure, 

And  I  were  king  of  pain, 
We'd  hunt  down  love  together, 
Pluck  out  his  flying-feather, 
And  teach  his  feet  a  measure. 

And  find  his  mouth  a  rein  ; 
If  you  were  queen  of  pleasure, 

And  I  were  king  of  pain.  — Swinburne. 


The  English  Language. 

Give  me  of  every  language  first  my  vigorous  English, 

Stored  with  imported  wealth,  rich  in  its  natural  mines, 

Grand  in  its  rhythmical  cadence,  simple  for  household  enjoyment, 

Worthy  the  poet's  song,  fit  for  the  speech  of  man. 

Thou  bast  the  sharp,  clean  edge  and  the  downright  blow  of  the  Saxon  ; 

Thou  the  majestical  march  and  the  stately  pomp  of  the  Latin  ; 

Thou  the  euphonious  swell,  the  rhythmical  roll  of  the  Greek ; 

Thine  is  the  elegant  suavity  caught  from  sonorous  Italian; 

Thine  the  chivalric  obeisance,  the  courteous  grace  of  the  Norman  ; 

Thine  the  Teutonic  German's  inborn  guttural  strength. 

Now  clear,  pure,  hard,  bright,  and  one  by  one  like  to  hailstones, 

Short  words  fall  from  his  lips  fast  as  the  first  of  a  shower ; 

Now  in  a  twofold  column,  spondee,  iamb,  and  trochee, 

Unbroke,  firm-set,  advance,  retreat,  trampling  along; 

Now  with  a  sprighdier  springiness  bounding  in  triplicate  syllables 

Dance  the  elastic  dactylics  in  musical  cadences  on  ; 

Now  their  voluminous  coil  intertangling  like  huge  anacondas 

Roll  overwhelmingly  onward  the  sesquipedalian  words. 

Therefore  itis  that  I  praise  thee,  and  never  can  cease  from  rejoicing 

Thinking  that  good  stout  English  is  mine  and  my  ancestors'  tongue  ; 

Give  me  its  varying  music,  the  flow  of  its  free  modulation — 

I  will  not  covet  the  full  roll  of  the  glorious  Greek, 

Luscious  and  feeble  Italian,  Latin  so  formal  and  stately, 

French  with  its  nasal  lisp,  nor  German  inverted  and  harsh  ; 

Not  while  our  organ  can  speak  with  its  many  and  wonderful  voices. 

Play  on  the  soft  lute  of  love,  blow  the  loud  trumpet  of  war, 

Sing  with  the  high  sesquialtro,  or,  drawing  its  full  diapason, 

Shake  all  the  air  with  the  grand  storm  of  its  pedals  and  stops. 

—  IV.    IV.  Story. 

The  Belfry  of  Bruges. 

In  the  market-place  of  Bruges  stands  the  belfry  old  and  brown  ; 
Thrice  consumed  and  thrice  rebuilded,  still  it  watches  o'er  the  town. 

As  the  summer  morn  was  breaking,  on  that  lofty  tower  I  stood, 
And  the  world  threw  off  the  darkness,  like  the  weeds  of  widowhood. 

Thick  with  towns  and  hamlets  studded,  and  with  streams  and  vapors 

gray. 
Like  a  shield  embossed  with  silver,  round  and  vast  the  landscape  lay. 

At  my  feet  the  city  slumbered.     From  its  chimneys,  here  and  there, 
Wreaths  of  snow-white  smoke,  ascending,  vanished,  ghost-like,  into  air. 

Not  a  sound  rose  from  the  city  at  that  early  morning  hour. 
But  I  heard  a  heart  of  iron  beating  in  the  ancient  tower. 

From  their  nests  beneath  the  rafters  sang  the  swallows  wild  and  high, 
And  the  world,  beneath  me  sleeping,  seemed  more  distant  than  the  sky 

Then  most  musical  and  solemn,  bringing  back  the  olden  times, 
With  their  strange,  unearthly  changes  rang  the  melancholy  chimes. 

Like  the  psalms  from  some  old  cloister,  when  the  nuns  sing  in  the  choir 
And  the  great  bell  tolled  among  them,  like  the  chanting  of  a  friar. 

Visions  of  the  days  departed,  shadowy  phantoms  filled  my  brain  : 
They  who  live  in  history  only  seemed  to  walk  the  earth  again ; 

All  the  Foresters  of  Flanders — mighty  Baldwin  Bras  de  Fer, 
Lyderick  de  Bucq  and  Cressy,  Philip,  Guy  de  Dampierre. 

I  beheld  the  pageants  splendid,  that  adorned  those  days  of  old  ; 
Stately  dames,  like  queens  attended,  knights  who  bore  the  Fleece  of 
Gold; 

Lombard  and  Venetian  merchants,  with  deep-laden  argosies  ; 
Ministers  from  twenty  nations  ;  more  than  royal  pomp  and  ease. 

I  beheld  proud  Maximilian,  kneeling  humbly  on  the  ground  ; 
I  beheld  the  gentle  Mary,  hunting  with  her  hawk  and  hound  ; 

And  her  lighted  bridal-chamber,  where  a  duke  slept  with  the  queen  ; 
And  the  armed  guard  around  them,  and  the  sword  unsheathed  between. 

I  beheld  the  Flemish  weavers,  with  Naniur  and  Juliers  bold, 
Marching  homeward  from  the  bloody  batUe  of  the  Spurs  of  Gold  ; 

Saw  the  fight  at  Minnewater,  saw  the  White  Hoods  moving  west, 
Saw  great  Artevelde  victorious  scale  the  Golden  Dragon's  nest. 

And  again  the  whiskered  Spaniard  all  the  land  with  terror  smote ; 
And  again  the  wild  alarum  sounded  from  the  tocsin's  throat ; 

Till  the  bell  of  Ghent  responded  o'er  lagoon  and  dike  of  sand, 
"I  am  Roland!     I  am  Roland!     There  is  victory  in  the  land!" 

Then  the  sound  of  drums  aroused  me.     The  awakened  city's  roar 
Chased  the  phantoms  I  had  summoned  back  into  their  graves  once  more. 

Houra  "ud  passed  away  like  minutes  :  and,  before  I  was  aware, 
Lo  !   LUC  shadow  of  the  belfry  crossed  the  sun-illumined  square. 

— Longjellow. 


A    SAN    FRANCISCAN    IN    PARIS. 


Dear  Argonaut  :  I  arrived  here  a  week  ago,  and  have 
been  on  the  go  ever  since.  It  is  just  twelve  years  since  I 
visited  this  beautiful  city.  Under  the  present  regime  it  has 
lost  much  of  the  beauty  that  made  it  the  first  city  of  the  world 
when  governed  by  Baron  Haussmann.  New  streets  have 
been  opened,  all  of  them  vast,  beautiful  avenues,  but  there 
is  not  the  same  cleanliness  and  general  neatness  as  in  the 
Paris  of  '67.  The  admirable  police  regulations,  so  neces- 
sary in  such  an  immense  beehive  for  the  protection  of  life 
and  limb,  and  for  the  comfort  of  all,  have  been  greatly  mod- 
ified. The  individual  is  a  majesty  now,  and  resents  any  in- 
terference with  his  so-called  personal  liberty. 

The  term  of  office  of  the  present  council  expires  shortly. 
The  election  for  the  new  one  is  to  take  place  on  the  9th  01 
February.  I  will  not  fail  to  take  a  look  at  the  polling  places  to 
see  how  those  things  are  managed  here.  I  wish  they  would 
get  up  a  torchlight  procession ;  I  might  give  them  a  point 
on  illuminating  brigades,  and  volcanoes,  particularly  about 
blowing  these  latter  things  up  !  In  national  politics  there 
is  a  lull,  the  Assembly  having  adjourned  over  the  holidays. 

But  there  is  no  use  talking  politics.  Paris  is  the  most 
beautiful  city  in  the  world.  This  is  holiday  time.  The  stores 
are  full  of  so  many  pretty  things,  of  so  many  marvels  of 
taste,  of  so  many  delicious  bits  of  artistic  work,  that  one's 
head  is  fairly  turned.  The  temptation  to  buy  of  everything 
is  almost  irresistible.  And  in  most  cases  the  prices  are  so 
cheap,  as  compared  to  those  over  there,  that  one  is  apt  to 
buy  simply  for  that  reason.  I  tell  you  it  almost  breaks  one's  . 
heart  to  saunter  lazily  along  the  Boulevards,  looking  in  all 
the  show-windows,  seeing  the  exquisite  things,  and  then  pass- 
ing by  !  And  there  is  such  taste  visible  in  the  arrangement 
of  these  show-windows.  Dark  drapery  is  used  for  a  back- 
ground, and  but  few  articles  are  on  exhibition.  The  effect 
produced  is  remarkable.  The  same  style  of  window  arrange- 
ment is  now  used  in  all  the  New  York  stores.  And  then,  in 
all  these  places,  you  are  waited  upon  by  stylish  women, 
attractive  in  person  and  speech.  The  chic  style  of  the 
French  woman  is  proverbial.  The  men — except  those  of 
the  highest  club  circles,  who  follow  the  English  fashions — 
are,  as  heretofore,  badly  dressed.  Their  taste  runs  to  extrav- 
agance— coats  with  enormous  lappels,  shoes  with  altitudinal 
heels,  cravats  with  flowing  ends  falling  over  half  the  coat, 
and  other  like  extremes.  In  many  of  the  thoroughfares 
street  cars  are  now  running — innovations  of  a  decided  Anglo 
or  American  type. 

On  theatrical  matters  I  will  say  but  little  to  day.  I  have 
been  to  several  theatres,  so  far,  and  intend  to  make  the  grand 
rounds.  At  the  Folies-Dramatiques,  I  saw  "  La  Mere  des 
Compagnons,"  Herve*'s  last  opera-bouffe.  It  was  not  a  remark- 
able performance,  either  as  regards  the  music  or  libretto,  or 
in  point  of  rendition.  The  costumes  were  remarkably  pretty. 
The  Ope'ra-Comique,  the  home  of  light  opera,  not  opera- 
bouffe  or  comic,  is  producing  "Jean  de  Nivelle,"  by  the 
composer,  Leo  Delibes.  It  has  proved  a  success,  more  from 
its  good  rendition  and  mise-en-schie  than  from  its  intrinsic 
merit  as  a  musical  composition.  The  prima  donna,  Madame 
Bilbo-Vauchelet  (what  a  name  !)  is  a  charming  little  soprano, 
with  a  sympathetic,  harmonious  voice,  which  she  uses  with 
rare  taste  and  cultivation.  The  other  singers  were  very  good. 
But,  as  remarked  above,  the  mise-en-schie  is  worthy  of 
great  praise.  The  period  is  that  of  Louis  XL,  and  the  cos- 
tumes are  rich  and  correct. 

It  is  the  custom  here  for  several  of  the  theatres  to  give 
every  year,  about  this  time,  so-called  revues.  These  are  all 
the  events  of  the  year  done  up  in  a  burlesque  or  extrava- 
ganza. They  are  very  generally  successful,  as  they  bring 
into  play  all  sorts  of  elements,  principally  pretty  women  in 
delicious  costumes.  Well,  I  have  seen  one  of  these  reviees, 
and,  would  you  believe  it,  the  principal  female  role  is  taken 
by  Schneider  !  Yes,  Schneider,  over  fifty  if  a  day,  and 
as  full  of  chic  as  of  yore,  though  fleshier  and  puffier. 
She  sings  better  now  than  she  did  in  J68.  Her  voice 
has  lost  the  echo  of  the  champagne  suppers  and  vice- 
regal or  princely  sprees,  it  had  then.  She  is  very 
wealthy,  and  owns  a  fine  mansion  near  the  Bois  de  Boulogne. 
She  disports  in  several  costumes  in  this  revue,  and  in  one  of 
them  she  wears  so  many  diamonds  that  one's  eyes  fairly  ache. 
She  has  naturally  retired  from  the  stage,  but  was  persuaded 
to  appear  in  this  production  for  the  purpose  of  singing  a  pot- 
pouri  of  Offenbach's  best  melodies — a  sort  of  homage  to  the 
dead  composer,  to  whom  she  owes  her  theatrical  fame  and 
world  renown.  In  the  palmy  days  of  opera  bouffe  she  was 
its  foremost  exponent — the  idol  of  the  Parisians.  She  has 
lost  none  of  her  popularity,  as  is  now  nightly  testified  to  at 
the  Theatre  des  Nouveaute's. 

The  great  dramatic  success  of  the  season,  so  far,  is  the 
dramatization  of  Jules  Verne's  "  Michel  StrogofT."  The 
beauty  of  this  production  is  said  to  be  fabulous.  There  are 
shortly  to  be  several  important  "  first  nights."  Zola's  "  Nana  " 
at  the  Ambigu,  Alphonse  Daudet's  "Jack"  at  the  Odeon, 
and  Dumas'  "Princess  of  Bagdad,"  at  the  Come'die-Fran- 
caise.     I  have  made  arrangements  to  be  at  all  of  them. 

I  attended,  a  few  nights  ago,  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  enjoyable  entertainments  it  was  ever  my  lot  to  be  a  guest 
at.  The  "  Cercle  de  la  Presse,"  a  club  composed  of  newspa- 
per men,  with  a  sprinkling  of  dramatic  and  musical  lights, 
have  in  their  comfortable  quarters  a  most  charming  little 
stage.  A  revue  was  here  given,  a  piece  written  by  some  of 
the  members,  and  performed  by  the  quintessence  of  the  Paris 
stage.  It  was  a  purely  private  affair,  none  being  present  but 
the  members,  lady  guests,  and  a  dozen  or  so  of  outsiders,  of 
whom  I  was  luckily  one.  The  dialogue  and  situations  of  the 
plays  being  exempt  from  censorial  supervision  (which  here  is, 
at  best,  never  very  severe  from  a  moral  point  of  view),  were 
naturally  what  the  French  call  grivois.  From  an  artistic 
point  of  view,  the  performance  was  a  most  delightful  one. 
As  I  said  before,  the  roles  were  in  the  hands  of  celebrities, 
such  names  as  Capoul,  Judic,  etc.,  being  on  the  programme, 
which,  by-the-by,  was  a  gem  of  decorative  art. 

There  are  not  many  familiar  California  faces  to  be  seen 
on  the  Boulevards.  Charley  Le  Gay  is,  of  course,  here. 
The  other  day  I  met  E.  J.  de  Sta.  Marina.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Billy  Florence,  who  have  recently  closed  a  very  successful 
engagement  in  London,  are  also  here.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theo. 
Payne  are  spending  the  winter  in  Rome. 

Paris,  January  7,  1881. 


THE       A RGO  N AUT 


THE   MAN    ABOUT  TOWN. 


A  project  is  on  foot  among  some  wealthy  society  gentle- 
men to  close  the  winter  season  with  a  grand  fancy  ball,  not 
mask,  to  take  place  a  few  days  before  Lent  begins.  It  is 
intended  as  a  return,  by  the  gentlemen,  of  the  social 
courtesies  received  from  the  ladies  of  society,  and  as  the  es- 
timated expense  is  four  thousand  dollars,  an  elegant  affair  is 
in  prospect.  B'nai-Brith  Hall  will  be  the  scene  of  the  fes- 
tivities. 


Carter  Tevis  left  for  Guaymas  to-day  to  establish  there  a 
branch  of  the  firm  of  W.  B.  Hooper  &  Co. 


The  Crocker  party,  which  returned  from  Arizona  last 
Monday,  whiled  away  the  passing  hours  with  certain  pleas- 
antries generally  enjoyed.  When  that  desperate  man  and 
dead  shot,  Colonel  Livermore,  knocked  over  a  flying  goose 
with  his  rifle,  and,  in  an  ecstacy  of  gastronomic  expectation, 
turned  it  over  to  the  cook,  Mr.  Crocker  whispered  softly  to 
Mr.  Grant,  who  thereupon  quietly  slew  a  turkey-buzzard, 
which  was  roasted  instead,  and  set  before  the  expectant 
colonel.  After  struggling  with  one  slice,  he  remarked  that 
he  didn't  care  for  goose  like  he  used  to,  whereat  the  com- 
pany rolled  themselves  on  the  floor  and  howled.  Then 
again,  when  only  a  short  distance  from  the  front,  the  follow- 
ing dispatch  was  concocted  : 

Indians  hovering  around  in  force.  Attack  momentarily  expected. 
Things  look  very  bad. 

The  messenger  who  brought  it  took  it  to  Mr.  Crocker's 
room,  where  the  colonel  was.  Mr.  Crocker  read  it,  knitted 
his  brows,  and  handed  it  to  Mr.  Livermore.  The  latter 
glanced  at  it,  and,  with  eyes  such  as  you  never  saucer,  dashed 
into  the  car,  breaking  up  a  short-whist  party,  and  proclaimed 
the  fatal  news.  They  were  all  brave  men,  and  took  their 
coming  death  philosophically,  especially  when  they  saw  the 
colonel  lay  his  loaded  rifle  by  his  side,  a  revolver  on  each 
seat,  his  bowie  within  snatching  distance,  and  then  compose 
himself  to  be  awake  all  night  and  defend  that  forty-dollar 
undershirt  to  the  last. 


It  is  rumored  that  Messrs.  William  H s  and  William 

S w,   who   desire   that    the   heavy   burden   of   taxation 

caused  by  the  Debris  bill  should  be  removed  from  the 
shoulders  of  the  San  Francisco  tax-payers,  are  about  to  col- 
lect a  fund  from  local  capitalists  to  assist  them  in  their  phil- 
anthropic scheme  at  Sacramento. 


The  most  noticeable  rage  among  local  art  connoisseurs  at 
present  is  for  a  certain  quality  of  pen-and-ink  sketches 
which  hail  from  San  Rafael,  and  which,  judging  from  the 
samples  shown  the  "  Man  About  Town,"  fully  justify  the  enco- 
miums and  enthusiasm  which  they  are  creating.  Their  ori- 
gin is  a  trifle  romantic.  The  artist  is  a  Stockholm  gentle- 
man, of  good  family  but  unfortunate  history,  whose  reduced 
circumstances  have  compelled  him  to  employ  his  gifts  for  a 
maintenance.  His  work  is  slow  and  very  laborious,  but  his 
pictures,  when  done,  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  steel 
engravings,  the  closest  inspection  being  required.  It  is  cer- 
tainly the  finest  pen-and-ink  work  ever  seen  here,  and  the 
person  is  yet  to  arise  who  claims  to  have  seen  finer  work  any- 
where. The  most  famous  of  the  pictures  is  a  scene  from 
the  Commune  fight  in  Paris,  owned  by  John  Livingston,  and 
"  Here  They  Come,"  a  Derby  scene,  purchased  by  Dan 
Cook. 

"  Wedded  by  Fate,"  having  stood  the  crucial  test  of  pre- 
sentation, has  proved  successful  enough  in  its  present  form 
to  promise  extremely  well  after  revision.  The  changes  which 
Messrs.  Field  and  McDowell  contemplate  comprise  a 
strengthening  of  the  unity  and  the  interest,  by  giving  Gri- 
mani  two  more  scenes,  elaborating  that  character,  dropping 
the  tableaux,  strengthening  the  denouement  by  elaborating 
the  fifth  act,  and  removing  the  digressive  quality  of  the 
third  act  by  cutting  out  all  the  scenes  prior  to  the  return  of 
the  son.  With  these  changes,  considering  the  endorsement 
already  accorded  it,  "Wedded  by  Fate  "  has  excellent  pros- 
pects. 

The  local  artists  gaze  sadly  on  the  credit  side  of  their 
ledgers — if  artists  keep  ledgers — and  ponder  the  recent  pur- 
chase of  a  few  inches  of  canvas  from  Gerome  by  Robert 
Spencer,  of  New  York,  for  fifteen  thousand  dollars.  The 
picture  is  "  The  Serpent-Charmer."  This  Mr.  Spencer,  it 
appears,  is  the  proprietor  of  the  Saratoga  Gambling  House, 
and  by  a  long  study  of  various  court-cards  has  become  a 
connoisseur  in  paintings.  He  sold  a  small  collection  at  auc- 
tion two  years  ago  for  eighty  thousand  dollars. 


T.  G.  Phelps,  A.  P.  Stanford,  Judge  Lorenzo  Sawyer,  Doctor 
Harkness,  Doctor  Stillman,  Thomas  P.  Durant,  Judge  S.  W. 
Sanderson,  Judge  Robert  Robinson,  S.  S.  Montague,  T.  D. 
Judah,  Oakes  Ames,  Sidney  Dillon,  John  Duff,  H.  Notting- 
ham of  the  Michigan  Central,  Colonel  Little  of  the  Utah 
Central,  Bishop  Farr,  Steve  Gage,  and  many  others.  There 
is  a  wonderful  amount  of  work  in  the  picture,  and  not  only 
historically,  but  as  a  laborious  work  of  art,  is  it  interesting. 
It  hangs  in  the  Art  Association  Rooms,  and  will  be  opened 
to  the  public  next  week.  It  is  Mr.  Hill's  private  property, 
and  may  go  to  New  York,  as  he  purposes  leaving  for  there 
shortly. 

The  recent  competitive  drill  between  the  militia  com- 
panies, and  the  snatching  of  the  laurel  by  the  valorous 
Athenians,  has  given  rise  to  no  little  complaint  on  this  side 
of  the  water.  F  Company  loudly  proclaim  unfairness,  and 
Captain  Bacon  declares  that  in  December  last,  when  the 
call  was  issued,  he  inquired  of  both  General  Barnes  and 
Captain  Field  whether  the  particular  "Proficiency  in  the 
School  of  the  Soldier  and  the  Company "  was  to  be  con- 
strued technically  or  not,  and  was  told  that  it  was.  Acting 
upon  this  he  drilled  his  company  according,  until  their  drill 
in  this  respect,  as  the  test  showed,  was  only  a  trifle  below 
perfection.  The  Oakland  company,  however,  were  shrewd 
enough  to  go  on  the  floor  and  exhibit  the  bayonet  exercise 
and  the  skirmish  drill,  and  then  demanded  that  F  Company 
should  do  likewise.  Against  this,  Captain  Bacon  protested, 
quoting  the  call,  and  refused  to  put  his  company  through 
the  evolutions,  for  which  F  Company  was  docked  to  the 
tune  of  seventy  per  cent.  With  this  loss,  however,  F  Com- 
pany was  only  four  behind  in  its  totals,  the  summary  being 
three  hundred  and  forty-seven  for  the  Oaklanders,  to  three 
hundred  and  forty-three  for  F,  and  the  latter  assert  that  by 
a  technical  construction  it  was  palpably  in  the  superlative. 
The  question  at  issue  now  is,  how  the  victorious  company  is 
to  get  to  Washington.  It  requires  the  sum  of  ten  thousand 
dollars  at  the  lowest  for  the  trip,  and  their  only  proposition 
for  raising  it  is  to  give  exhibition  drills  through  the  State,  an 
enterprise  in  which,  estimating  expenses  and  receipts,  the 
one  thousand  dollars  obtained  at  the  Pavilion  would  quickly 
be  used  up.  Zulano. 

[We  are  permitted  to  extract  from  a  private  letter  the  fol- 
lowing wicked  bit  of  gossip.  If  there  is  anything  in  the 
world  that  we  do  like  it  is  gossip,  and  we  like  it  all  the  bet- 
ter if  it  is  a  little  bit  wicked.     This  suits  us  to  a  T. — Ed.] 

San  Francisco,  January  25,  1881.—MY  DEAR  Tom  :  I  have 
found  very  many  curious  phases  of  life  since  you  left  me,  and  I  find  each 
one  more  interesting  than  the  last.  This  visit  to  the  city  is  giving  me_ 
some  new  ideas,  and  a  vast  deal  of  amusement.  A  friend,  the  other 
day,  gave  us  lunch  tickets  to  the  lunch  of  the  "  Social  Science  Sister- 
hood," and  as  Kate  and  I  licked  employment  for  the  hour  we  accepted 
them  thankfully,  and  went  to  the  lunch.  This  was  the  last  of  the  series, 
so  there  will  be,  unfortunately,  no  opportunity  for  you  to  go  to  one 
when  you  come  back.  In  the  first  place,  I  suppose  you  know  more 
about  the  "  Social  Science  Sisterhood,"  than  I  do.  So  far  as  I  could 
learn  from  the  President,  Mrs.  Stow,  who  by-the-by  is  a  very  smart 
woman,  the  object  is  "mutual  improvement,  progress,  and  culture, 
among  earnest  women."  A  good  object  truly,  but  the  arrangement 
seemed  to  me  so  like  "  playing  keep  house,"  or  '■  playing  lady,"  as  they 
called  it  when  I  was  little,  that  I  smiled  involuntarily.  The  lunch  con- 
sisted of  lukewarm  roast  beef  (overdone  and  tough),  crab  salad  (too 
much  mustard),  baked  beans  (dry  and  cold),  tea  (bitter),  cake 
(soggy),  apples  {dirty  and  specked),  table-cloth  rumpled,  and  the 
napkins  used  once  before.  I  was  told  they  had  thought  of  estab- 
lishing a  cooking  school,  but  there  seemed  to  be  no  interest 
manifested  in  it.  I  wondered  who  would  do  the  teaching.  Kate, 
you  know,  good  hearted  as  she  is,  has  some  eccentricities  in  dress,  and 
this  day  she  had  chosen  to  kidnap  her  brother's  "concealer,"  and  pin 
and  wear  it  with  a  standing  collar,  a  Derby  hat,  and  a  long,  blue,  close- 
cut  ulster  down  to  her  feet.  I  had  on  my  ulster,  too,  and  I  am  afraid, 
much  as  you  admire  it,  it  has  rather  a  man?iish  air.  Well,  when  Kate 
and  I  came  in,  they  looked  at  us  in  astonishment.     We  were  evidently 

not  of  the  earnest  looking  style  ;  and  Mrs.  S pointedly  told  me  that 

the  society  was  intended  entirely  for  poor  women,  who  desired  to  culti- 
vate themselves  and  enjoy  a  select  and  cultured  society  at  small  expense, 
and  then  she  told  me  about  the  lessons,  lectures,  and  so  on.  Kate  sat 
by  and  looked  on,  and  I  talked  art,  letters,  and  the  success  of  the  work. 
The  lunch  was  "  picnicky  "  in  the  extreme — eight  or  ten  women  sitting 
with  hats  and  coats  on,  talking  as  only  women  ever  can  talk  when  there 
isn't  any  man  around.  If  I  could  only  have  enticed  you  into  going 
there  with  me,  I  would  have  given  a  month's  allowance  to  have  seen 
you  sitting  there  at  that  untidy  lunch-table,  having  to  talk  to  those 
women.  Somebody  did  capture  a  poor  man  named  Robinson,  and  I 
felt  sorry  for  him — sorry  for  what  he  had  to  listen  to,  and  more  sorry 
for  the  martyred  stomach  he  would  carry  out.  If  you  could  have  seen 
how  the  women  all  settled  their  feathers  when  that  poor  man  came  in, 
and  how  they  smiled  and  simpered,  even  the  oldest  of  them  ;  and  the 
expression  ol  his  face,  the  dismay — it  was  a  picture.  When  he  came 
in  they  had  no  time  to  attend  to  us.  so  we  slipped  out,  with  good  wishes 
for  the  success  of  the  S.  S.  S. ,  and  the  most  urbane  smile  in  the  world. 
But  my  sympathies  are  even  yet  with  Robinson,  for  he  is  doubtless  suf- 
fering still.  When  we  left,  he  was  just  saying  :  "  By-the-bye,  what  is 
the  object  of  your  society  ?  "  Poor  Robinson  !  I  have  a  thousand  things 
to  tell  you,  but  not  to-night.  Your  affectionate  sister, 

Buttercup. 


SOCIETY  GOSSIP. 


Wilhelmj,  the  violinist,  will  be  back  in  April.  His  clean- 
up of  fifteen  thousand  dollars,  through  concerts  and  the 
sale  of  violins,  induces  him  to  repeat  the  experiment. 


Thomas  Hill,  after  five  years  of  intermittent  labor,  has 
finally  completed  his  picture  of  "  The  Laying  of  the  Last 
Rail."  It  will  be  remembered  that  this  famous  ceremonial, 
which,  according  to  the  poetic  newspapers,  "  linked  the  East 
and  West  in  iron  bands  of  love  and  commerce,"  took  place 
at  Promontory  on  the  nth  of  May,  1869,  amid  the  pres- 
ence of  a  large  crowd  of  railroad  men,  interested  capitalists, 
and  others.  The  canvas  is  a  very  large  one,  and  the  nu- 
merous figures  are  grouped  about  ex-Governor  Stanford,  who 
stands  with  raised  hammer  in  hand  waiting  to  strike  the 
spike,  every  blow  being  a  signal  sounding  in  all  the 
great  cities  of  the  Union.  The  moment  chosen  for  the 
photograph,  from  which  the  picture  was  painted,  was  when 
"  Hats  oft — prayer  !"  was  telegraphed  to  the  waiting  crowds 
about  the  telegraph  offices  everywhere,  and  Rev.  Doctor 
Todd,  standing  a  little  in  front  and  to  the  left  of  Mr.  Stanford, 
is  delivering  the  invocation,  the  entire  assemblage  being  un- 
covered. Among  the  notables  present,  of  whom  about  sixty 
are  pictured  in  lifelike  portraits,  are  Leland  Stanford, 
Charles  and  E.  B.  Crocker,  C.  P.  Huntington,  Mark  Hop- 
kins, A.  N.  Towne,  Charles  Marsh,  E.  H.  Miller,  Jr.,  Doctor 
Todd  of  Massachusetts,  Charles  Haynes,  William  Sherman, 
F .  A.  Tritle,  A.  A.  Sargent,  John  Conness,  M.  S.  Latham, 


A  Laudable  Move. 

"  Good  society  "  ladies  are  making  an  effort  in  a  right  and 
useful  direction.  The  "  poor  people  "  in  California  are  not 
poor.  For  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  work  and 
were  born  to  its  inheritance,  there  is  an  abundance  of  re- 
munerative labor.  The  class  that  suffers  most  are  those 
women  whose  lot  has  been  cast  in  easier  lines,  but  who  have 
been  thrown  by  the  whirling  maelstrom  of  fate  to  the  outer 
edges  of  the  social  circle,  and  there  left  stranded  on  the  des- 
olate shore  of  poverty.  Their  accomplishments  are  not 
available  for  bread.  To  help  poor  ladies  and  to  enable  them 
to  make  merchandise  of  their  gifts  is  one  of  the  objects  of 
this  association.  It  is  styled  "The  Society  of  Decorative 
Art  of  California,"  and  its  objects  are  as  follows  : 

It  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  rooms  for  the 
exhibition  and  sale  of  women's  work,  the  diffusion  of  a  knowledge 
of  decorative  art  among  women,  and  their  training  in  artistic  industries. 
It  is  the  aim  of  the  society  to  induce  art-workers  to  master  thoroughly 
the  details  of  one  kind  of  decoration  ;  to  assist  those  who  have  worked 
unsuccessfully  in  choosing  some  practical  and  popular  direction  for  their 
labor  ;  to  open  classes  in  various  kinds  of  decorative  work  ;  to  estab- 
lish a  library  of  hand-books  on  subjects  of  decorative  art  and  design  ; 
to  form  connections  with  manufacturers  and  importers,  to  obtain  or- 
ders from  private  individuals,  and  from  dealers  in  various  articles  of 
household  art ;  to  develop  the  beautiful  art  of  needlework,  and  assist  in 
adapting  it  to  the  requirements  of  house  furnishing  and  decoration. 
Under  the  head  of  art  work  may  be  classed  painting,  carving,  and  line 
decoration,  applied  in  an  artistic  manner  to  furniture,  articles  of  house- 
hold use,  or  personal  luxury  ;  in  short,  all  work  that  is  decorative  in  its 
relation  to  other  objects.  The  first  annual  report  of  the  Society  of 
Decorative  Art  in  New  York,  founded  in  1877.  is  a  record  of  progress 
which  surprised  even  its  founders,  who  use  these  words  ;  "  It  is  seldom 
in  the  history  of  any  scheme  of  public  benefit  that  the  desirability  of 
the  enterprise  is  so  immediately  recognized,  and  the  scheme  itself  so 
generally  supported.  The  public  favor  accorded  to  this  society  proves 
the  fact  that  remunerative  industries  for  the  cultivated  women  of  this 
country  have  become  a  necessity."  The  managers  of  our  society  are  : 
Mrs.  Wm.  T.  Coleman,  Mrs.  Wm.  Norris, 

Mrs.  Wm.  Collier,  Mrs.  Frank  Pixley, 

Mrs.  Charles  Crocker,  Mrs.  Pringle, 

Mrs.  A.  McF.  Davis,  Mrs.  J.  Lawrence  Rathbone, 

Mrs.  Easton,  Mrs.  D.  J.  Tallant, 

Mrs.  Geo.  Hearst,  Miss  Coleman, 

Mrs.  Wm.  H.  Howard,  Miss  McDowell, 

Mrs.  S.  O.  Hunt,  Miss  McLane, 

Mrs.  Jerome  Lincoln,  Miss  Parrott, 


Mrs.  F.  F.  Low, 
Mrs.  Hall  McAllister, 


Miss  Talbot, 
Miss  Thibault. 


These  ladies  meet  next  Tuesday  morning  at  the  parlors 
of  Mrs.  Easton,  at  the  Baldwin  Hotel,  for  organization  and 
the  election  of  permanent  officers.  This  organization  ought 
to,  and  doubtless  will,  embrace  all  those  society  ladies  who 
have  leisure,  art  taste,  and  a  generous  desire  to  assist  their 
less  fortunate  sisters  in  making  their  battle  for  bread.  Its 
patrons  will  be  the  generous  and  wealthy  class,  who  will  de- 
sire to  adorn  and  beautify  their  homes  of  ease  and  elegance, 
by  contributing  to  the  comforts  of  homes  where  the  wolf  of 
poverty  has  shown  his  gleaming  fangs. 


The  Eyres   give   a  kettle-drum  next   Thursday Mrs. 

Hopkins  is  sighing  over  taxes,  and  proposes  to  move  to  New 
York  and  live  six  months  to  escape  the  personal  property 

burden Tiburcio  Parrott  is  reported  engaged.     Guess  to 

whom Mrs.  Judge  Wallace  gives  a  kettle-drum  this  after- 
noon  Mrs.  Kautz  gave  the  first  of  a  series  of  small  Wed- 
nesday evening  receptions  this  week  over  at  the  Island 

There  are  all  sorts  of  rumors  of  entertainments  at  the  Cole- 
man House — theatrical,  club  meetings,  etc.  The  only  cer- 
tain one  is  that  the  musicale,  which  is  to  be  a  grand  affair, 
is  postponed  till  Wednesday  of  next  week  through  sickness 

in  the  family Miss   Van  Bergen,  that  pretty  girl  whom 

you  recollect  in  the  Goethe  and  Schiller  Booth  of  the  Au- 
thors' Carnival,  was  married  on  Tuesday  night  to  Rudolph 

Herold.     The  guests  kept  up  the  festivities  till  daylight 

Miss  Easton,  the  Misses  McLane,  Miss  Talbot,  and  several 
more,  have  gone  into  a  decorative  art  class  at  the  Baldwin 

Hotel Mr.  J.  W.  Mackey  has  engaged  a  suite  of  rooms 

for  himself  and  family  at  the  Grand   Hotel,  Charing  Cross, 

London,  for  two  months  from   May  1st. The  Army  and 

Navy  clubs  gave  their  first  German  of  the  season  in  Wash- 
ington last  week.  Mrs.  Hayes,  who  has  heretofore  never 
countenanced  round  dances,  escorted  Miss  Ross,  Miss  Mor- 
gan and  Miss  Mills,  who  were  then  visiting  the  White  House. 

The   affair  was   a  most   brilliant   one The    Count    and 

Countess  Telfener  gave  a  dinner-party  in  Paris  in  the  latter 
part  of  last  month  to  John  W.  Mackey,  the  American  mil- 
lionaire, to  which  the  American  Colony  was  invited. 


Sadie's  Letter. 

Dear  Argonaut  :  We  had  such  a  jolly  wedding  on 
Thursday  night.  It  appears  that  Emily  Torbert,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Swift's  niece,  brought  a  Shanghai  man  to  his  knees,  and 
then  took  pity  on  him.  His  name  is  Fearon,  of  Fearon, 
Law  &  Co.,  and  he  is  English  and  rich.  Well,  he  followed 
them  back,  and,  everything  being  lovely,  they  were  tied  to- 
gether very  privately  at  Mrs.  Torbert's,  No.  414  Van  Ness 
Avenue.  They  went  to  the  Palace  that  night,  and  go  on  to 
New  York  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Swift  to-day.  After  a  month's  ' 
sojourn  the  couple  go  back  to  China. 

On  Thursday,  there  was  a  lunch  party  at  Mrs.  Hearst's. 
It  was  for  the  married  ladies,  you  know,  and  did  not  differ 
from  the  former  one.  About  sixty  were  present.  To-night 
I  am  going  up  to  the  Eyre's.  I  met  them  at  the  foot-ball 
match  last  Saturday,  where  Miss  Mizner,  Mrs.  Charley  Low, 
Miss  Piatt,  chaperoned  by  Mrs.  Skae,  Edith  and  Alice  Mc- 
Allister, Mrs.  Peyton,  of  Santa  Cruz,  and  a  lot  of  people 
were,  just  to  see  a  lot  of  imported  Englishmen  throw  their 
feet  at  a  ball  and  cry  "Haw,  haw,  by  Jove,"  in  an  acme  of  ' 
bliss  and  idiocy.  "The"  club  meets  at  the  Eyre's  to-night, 
and  a  lot  of  people  are  to  dance  the  lancers,  and  sing  songs 
meanwhile  in  a  novel  and  wonderful  manner.  I  think  it 
will  be  stupid,  but  as  an  addition  Mrs.  Harry  May  is  going 
to  sing,  Henry  McDowell  chew  up  "The  Raven,"  and 
Captain  Field  and  Harry  Damm  each  do  something.  I 
guess  I  won't  be  bored. 

Do  you  know  that  the  promenade  concert  at  the  Palace  is 
getting  to  be  quite  an  institution  ?  The  first  floor  corridor  is 
becoming  something  to  look  at,  because  the  ladies  are  even 
beginning  to  dress  as  much  as  for  an  outside  reception. 
Monday  night  Mrs.  Severance  was  gorgeously  attired,  as 
usual,  and  was  accompanied  in  her  peregrinations  by  her  sis- 
ter, Miss  Crittenden.  Frank  Johnson — the  new  Oakland  im- 
portation I  meant  to  tell  you  about,  and  who  dances  divinely 
— was  devoted  to  Miss  Barroilhet  ;  while  Miss  Havens,  of 
Oakland,  who  was  visiting  the  Johnsons,  claimed  the  un- 
divided and  intense  affection  of  McGavin,  the  bonny  Scot, 
whose  normal  condition  appears  to  be  rapture  over  some- 
body.     Widow  E and  her  bright-eyed  daughter  were 

there,  as  usual,  which  reminds  me  that  I  heard  that  la  mhc 
is  engaged  to  a  gentleman  of  naval  proclivities,  and  that 
there  is  a  prospect  of  discarding  the  weeds  for  the  orange 
blossoms.  At  any  rate,  the  Sunday  promenades,  with 
mademoiselle  a  discreet  distance  behind,  mean  something. 
Mrs.  Schmeidell,  Mrs.  Peters,  Mrs.  Mayer,  and  the  usual 
men,  were  holding  their  little  levies,  and  the  time  passed 
pleasantly  enough  while  the  music  lasted.  That  over,  I  went 
in  to  Dora  Miller's  to  say  good-bye,  and  never  hated  to  worse 
in  my  life.  Madame  Dennis  endeavored  to  relieve  the  gen- 
tle melancholy  by  singing  a  couple  of  arias  and  a  duet  with 
Dora,  and  a  lot  of  people  came  in  to  say  good-bye.  They 
left  next  morning  for  Washington,  and  we  shall  see  them  no 
more,  for  a  lime  at  least.  Well,  well,  "Parting  is  such 
sweet  pain,"  you  know,  so  good-bye.  Sadie. 

Friday,  January  28.       

Local  French  society  is  preparing  for  a  compliment  to  the 
new  French  Consul,  Monsieur  Vauvert  de  Me"an,in  the  shape 
of  a  grand  ball  at  Piatt's  Hall.  It  will  take  place  on  the 
5th  of  February. 


THE        ARGONAUT 


EDITORIAL    NOTES. 


The  de'bris  question  is  beginning  to  assume  a  prominent 
position,  not  solely  by  reason  of  its  importance  as  a  mode  of 
adjusting  the  difficulties  between  the  gravel  miners  and  the 
farmers,  but  because  it  is  charged  that  the  whole  business  is 
a  sham  and  a  fraud,  and  that,  in  effect,  it  is  a  piece  of  gross 
and  inexcusable  blundering.  It  is  said  that  as  an  engineer- 
ing expedient  it  is  baby-play ;  that  it  was  projected  and 
brought  to  its  present  condition  as  a  deliberate  means  of 
swindling  the  tax-payers  ;  that  on  the  part  of  those  who 
conceived  it  and  who  are  benefiting  by  it,  it  was  a  deliberate 
and  premeditated  steal.  We  do  not  say  that  this  is  true— 
we  only  say  that  in  this  city  of  San  Francisco  we  hear  these 
things  openly  asserted  ;  these  damaging  statements  are  pub- 
licly made.  Now,  to  meet  this  indictment  we  are  informed 
that  a  reporter  of  the  Marys ville  Appeal  has  visited  the 
Yuba  dam,  and  declares  that  the  work  is  efficient.  We  also 
understand  that  the  Record-Union  gives  the  weight  of  its 
influence  to  guarantee  the  integrity  of  expenditure  and  the 
character  of  the  engineering.  This  kind  of  endorsement 
will  not  be  sufficient  to  convince  the  tax-payers  of  this  city 
and  localities  other  than  those  benefited  by  the  expenditure, 
that  this  is  honest  business."  We  are  free  to  admit  that  we 
suspect  it  is  a  bad  mess,  and  we  are  not  quite  willing  to  enter 
upon  the  expenditure  of  unlimited  millions  of  money  by  Wm. 
H.  Parks  and  Mr.  Rose  of  Amador,  upon  the  assurance  of 
the  Record-Union  and  a  reporter  of  the  Marysville  Appeal 
that  such  expenditure  is  necessary.  The  rule  upon  which 
this  money  is  disbursed  violates  a  principle.  It  can  only  be 
justified  upon  a  very  broad  and  pressing  necessity.  The 
gravel-miners  are  ruining  farms  and  navigable  streams. 
They  demand  that  all  the  tax-payers  of  the  State  shall  pay 
for  the  damage  they  create.  We  do  not  believe  that  the 
gravel-miners,  or  any  mining  interest,  have  any  right  to  make 
this  demand.  If  they  cannot  pursue  their  business  without 
injuring  their  neighbors,  let  them  pay  the  damage,  or  desist. 
If  their  industry  is  not  sufficiently  profitable  to  enable  them 
to  pay  for  the  damage  they  do,  let  them  go  out  of  business. 
To  assess  a  farmer  or  mechanic  in  the  county  of  San  Diego, 
or  a  merchant  or  banker  of  San  Francisco,  to  enable  a  miner 
to  prevent  his  "  slickens "  from  ruining  an  orchard  on  the 
banks  of  the  Yuba  or  Sacramento,  or  from  destroying  the 
navigation  of  our  interior  rivers  and  our  bay,  is  to  violate 
every  principle  of  common  right,  and  common  justice,  and 
common  sense.  It  is  robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul  for  damag- 
ing his  neighbor.  We  commend  to  our  representatives  in 
the  Legislature  that  they  so  vote  upon  this  proposition  that 
they  will  be  able  to  intelligently  and  satisfactorily  explain 
their  votes  when  again  they  ask  us  of  San  Francisco  and 
San  Diego  to  return  them  to  the  legislature,  or  further  ad- 
vance them  in  public  position. 


The  wheat  market  is-  a  thing  we  do  not  understand. 
Whether  there  is  or  is  not  a  surplus  ;  whether  there  is  or  is 
not  a  sufficient  number  of  ships  in  the  harbor,  or  now  on  the 
way,  to  carry  our  wheat  to  market,  we  do  not  know.  The 
San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange — so  says  the  Record- 
Union — issued  a  circular,  which  says  there  is  now  on  hand 
in  California  eight  hundred  thousand  tons  of  surplus  over 
the  four  hundred  thousand  tons  already  shipped.  The 
Record-Union  declares  that  this  is  an  exaggerated  statement ; 
that  only  four  hundred  thousand  tons  remain  on  hand.  It 
also  makes  the  serious  charge  against  the  San  Francisco 
Produce  Exchange  that  this  false  statement  is  purposely 
made  to  bear  the  wheat  market,  and  to  depreciate  the  pres- 
ent stock  on  hand.  The  officers  of  the  San  Francisco  Pro- 
duce Exchange  can  not  allow  this  charge  affecting  their 
honor  to  remain  unanswered. 


as  bad  as  its  political  demagogues  pretend,  no  intelligent 
person  believes.  That  the  evil  condition  of  Ireland  is  alto- 
gether attributable  to  English  tyranny — as  the  Irish  dema- 
gogue puts  it — no  one  believes.  That  England  deals  justly 
and  intelligently  with  Ireland,  we  are  certain.  That  the 
Irish  people  are  a  very  hard  people  to  be  justly  and  intelli- 
gently dealt  by,  we  understand.  We  do  not  believe  Ireland 
could  govern  itself  if  the  union  were  dissolved,  Home  Rule 
established,  and  the  Green  Isle  transformed  into  an  inde- 
pendent kingdom  or  state.  We  possess  our  soul  with  con- 
fidence that  the  English  Parliament  and  the  English  people 
will  intelligently,  justly,  and  generously  deal  with  recalcitrant 
Ireland.  It  is  our  advice  to  the  half-dozen  Land  Leagues  in 
San  Francisco,  and  the  half-hundred  in  the  State,  that  they 
disband,  mind  their  own  business,  and  remember  that  in  be- 
coming American  citizens  by  naturalization  they  have  no 
longer  any  right  to  impertinently  interfere  with  the  political 
questions  that  are  being  agitated  in  Ireland. 


The  Argonaut  understands  that  the  Record-Union  and 
Mr.  William  H.  Mills  are  one  and  the  same  when  it  comes 
to  making  a  charge  that  affects  an  individual.  The  Argo- 
naut did  not  understand  that  the  charge  against  Controller 
Kenfield  was  the  wicked  one  that  he  had  allowed  money  to 
be  drawn  from  the  treasury  for  which  no  equivalent  was  ren- 
dered. "  P.,"  of  the  Argonaut^  has  known  Kenfield,  man 
and  boy,  nearly  all  his  life  ;  and  if  the  work,  and  all  the 
work,  of  the  Controllers  office  has  been  well  and  cheaply 
done,  then  nothing  more  than  an  "irregularity"  has  resulted  ; 
only  a  "  technical "  offense  has  been  committed.  Tax-payers 
have  not  been  wronged,  and  the  public  service  has  not  suf- 
fered. The  Argonaut  had  its  attention  drawn  from  the 
"  spigot,"  and  just  at  that  moment  had  its  eye  on  the  "bung." 
It  had  debris  in  its  vision,  and  could  not  see  clearly  the 
$117  per  month  that  was  being  irregularly  drawn  from  the 
State.  However,  the  Argonaut  will  accept  the  Record- Un- 
ion's suggestion,  and  come  down  before  it  fires.  The  Argo- 
naut apologizes  in  advance.  We  are  aware  that  the  slight- 
est departure  from  the  strictest  economy,  and  a  relaxation  of 
the  sternest  integrity  upon  the  part  of  any  official,  is  calcu- 
lated to  wound  the  sensitive  feelings  of  legislators,  lobbyists, 
and  journalists.  The  Argonaut  admires  that  Spartan  virtue 
that  is  now  so  prominent  at  Sacramento. 


Those  American  journals  in  San  Francisco  and  else- 
where which  have  been  pandering  to  the  Irish  Land  League 
business,  which  have  thought  that  the  little  bubble  in  the 
Irish  political  pot  was  likely  to  disturb  the  Empire  of  Great 
Britain,  and  shake  the  throne  of  England's  Queen  and  In- 
dia's Empress  ;  that  it  would  subvert  the  English  constitu- 
tion, change  land  tenures  in  Ireland,  and  play  the  devil  gen- 
erally with  property  and  social  order — these  journals,  we 
say,  are  now  finding  out  their  mistake.  The  premier,  the 
parliament,  and  the  people  of  England  have  not,  to  use 
an  expressive  American  vulgarism,  "  scared  worth  a  cent." 
_  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  a  twenty-minutes'  speech  in  Parliament, 
has  produced  greater  effect  upon  public  and  parliamentary 
opinion  than  all  the  blatherskite  oratorical  demagogism  of 
all  the  Irish  agitators  in  Ireland  and  in  America.  The  man, 
or  the  journal,  who  can  for  one  moment  believe  that  the 
English  Government  will  not  enforce  all  the  rights  that  land- 
holders and  land-owners  now  enjoy  in  Ireland,  certainly  misun- 
derstands the  temper  of  Englishmen,  and  does  not  under- 
stand the  Parliament  or  laws  of  England.  That  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Irish  tenantry  is  bad,  no  one  doubts ;  that  it  is 


The  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  village  of  Berkeley  have 
inaugurated  an  enterprise  that  might  well  be  imitated  by 
hundreds  of  other  localities  in  California.  It  is  an  associa- 
tion for  neighborhood  improvement — i.  e.,  to  beautify  and 
adorn  the  streets,  lanes,  and  public  places  by  tree-planting, 
and  otherwise  looking  out  for  roads  and  sidewalks,  and  the 
general  supervision  of  those  things  which  will  contribute  to 
the  health,  comfort,  and  beauty  of  the  village  of  Berkeley. 
All  over  this  State  the  traveler  and  tourist  is  pained  to 
notice  the  shabbiness  of  towns  and  villages,  that  arises  from 
the  indifference  and  neglect  of  citizens.  In  every  part  of  the 
State  may  be  seen  school-houses  and  churches,  sometimes 
of  tasteful  construction,  but  unenclosed  and  treeless,  naked 
and  uninviting ;  villages  and  hamlets  in  picturesque  locali- 
ties, with  beautiful  natural  surroundings,  but  altogether  ne- 
glected. What  is  everybody's  business  to  do,  nobody  is  will- 
ing to  undertake.  An  association  like  that  of  Berkeley,  with 
a  tax  on  its  members  of  one  dollar  per  year,  is  suggestive  to 
officials,  and  tends  to  the  creation  of  a  healthful  public  senti- 
ment. One  neighbor  plants  a  row  of  trees  in  front  of  his 
house,  another  follows  ;  trees  and  shrubs  are  contributed  to 
the  grounds  of  public  buildings  ;  streets,  fences,  and  side- 
walks are  kept  in  repair.  In  a  lew  years  what  was  an  un- 
sightly cross-road,  or  a  desolate-looking  village,  becomes  a 
place  of  beauty,  with  shady  trees  and  flowing  streams.  Any 
one  desiring  to  interest  himself  or  herself  in  this  work  can 
obtain  from  the  Argonatct  office  a  copy  of  the  by-laws  of  the 
Berkeley  association. 

General  John  F.  Miller  will  naturally,  and  rightfully,  be 
consulted  by  General  Garfield  in  reference  to  his  California 
appointments.  General  Miller  has  the  confidence  of  the 
Republicans  of  this  State.  He  is  intelligent  upon  men  and 
measures.  He  knows  who  are  the  deserving  and  honorable 
men  of  the  party,  and  he  knows  who  are  the  selfish  and  in- 
triguing mercenaries  who  have  disgraced  and  dishonored  it. 
If  he  lacks  personal  information  of  the  character  and  quali- 
fications of  office-seekers,  he  knows  where  to  apply  for  hon- 
est and  disinterested  information  and  advice.  General  Mil- 
ler possesses  moral  as  well  as  physical  courage.  He  will 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  to  the  appointing  power  which  it  will 
be  good  for  it  to  hear.  General  Miller  is  ambitious,and  will 
not  be  content  with  one  term  in  the  United  States  Senate. 
He  is  intelligent,  and  will  understand  that  his  personal  inter- 
est will  run  parallel  with  the  interest  of  the  party  and  the 
gentlemen  who  compose  it.  If  Mr.  Sargent  had  not  aban- 
doned his  friends  and  sold  himself  to  the  political  rascals 
whom  he  knew  possessed  neither  honesty  nor  decency,  he 
might  have  continued  in  the  Senate  of  this  State  indefinitely. 
His  coalition  with  a  disgraceful  and  corrupt  ring  gave  him 
one  senatoral  term,  and  then  retired  him  for  ever  from  po- 
litical life.  His  coalition  with  the  Gorham-Carr  gang  mur- 
dered his  party  in  this  State.  He  has  lived  to  see  and  re- 
gret the  intrigue  that  sent  him  to  the  Senate.  He  has  lived 
to  see  the  men  who  debauched  him  left  out  of  politics,  and 
to  feel  that  he  is  compromised  in  the  good  opinion  of  those 
who  served  to  advance  him  in  his  earlier  political  struggles. 
General  Miller  will  make  no  such  mistake.  He  was  com- 
pelled to  resort  to  no  intrigue,  and  to  the  doing  of  no  dirty 
work  to  get  his  office.  He  will  find  it  to  his  advantage  to 
enter  into  no  intrigues  now  that  he  is  in  office.  When  he  is 
asked  concerning  Mr.  Eugene  Sullivan  as  collector 
of  the  port,  Mr.  H.  L.  Dodge  as  superinten- 
dent of  the  mint,  Mr.  E.  G.  Waite  as  naval 
officer,  Mr.  John  M.  Morton  as  surveyor  of  the  port,  and  Mr. 
Poole  as  United  States  marshal,  he  will  reply  that  they  are 
all  good  Republicans,  good  officials,  good  citizens,  and  that 
there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  continued  in  of- 
fice. When  the  President  consults  him  in  reference  to  a 
Cabinet  appointment,  and  suggests  the  name  of  Mr.  Sargent, 
whom  he  has  favorably  known  in  Congress,  General  Miller 
will  say  this,  in  substance  :  "  Mr.  Sargent  may  in  all  political 
matters  be  fully  trusted.  He  is  a  thoroughly  loyal  party 
man.  He  is  a  man  of  undoubted  personal  integrity,  and  of 
good  social  position.  He  is  industrious  to  a  degree  rarely 
equaled.  He  is  not  a  great  man  in  any  sense.  His  head  is 
small.  He  is  passionate,  excitable,  narrow,  and  prejudiced. 
He  has  been  unfortunate  in  his  political  associations,  and 
this  has  made  him  jealous,  irritable,  and  vindictive.  About 
him  and  around  him  there  has  grown  up  an  irreconcilable 
party  quarrel  that  has  placed  him  at  war  with  the  brains,  the 
money,  and  the  respectability  of  his  party.  It  is  not  so 
much,  perhaps,  his  fault  as  his  misfortune  that  he  is  in  this 
position  ;  but  you  can  not  afford  to  put  him  in  the  Cabinet, 
Mr.  President,  unless  you  are  willing  to  sacrifice  the  best 
men  of  your  party,  and  men  who,  four  years  from  now,  will 
spend  their  time  and  their  money  and  put  forth  their  best 
efforts  for  your  renomination,  and  who  in  eight  years  from 
now  will  send  a  delegation  to  the  National  Convention  for 
Blaine  for  President  and  myself  for  Vice-President.  I  am 
very  sorry  for  Sargent,  and  would  advise  you  to  provide  for 
him  in  some  foreign  mission,  or  some  consulate  where  he 
can  read  French  novels."  When  President  Garfield  sends 
for  Senator  Miller,  and  says  to  him  :  "  Now,  my  dear  gen- 
eral, what  shall  I  do  about  this?    This  fellow  Gorham,  who 

made  himself  very  serviceable  during  the  campaign" 

Here  the  President  winks  to  the  senator,  and  says  :  "You 
know,  general,  at  every  feast  there  are  dirty  pots  to  wash." 


And  the  senator  winks  back  to  the  President,  and  says  :  "  I 
know  how  it  is  myself."  Then  the  President  continues  ;  "  He 
asks  me  to  appoint  John  Martin,  Esquire,  to  be  United 
States  marshal."  Then  the  General  turns  pale,  and  ex- 
claims :  "  Great  God  !  Johnny  Martin  for  marshal  !  You 
had  better  consult  Blaine.  Mr.  Martin  is  the  gentleman 
who,  at  the  National  Convention,  eight  years  ago,  thought 
Conkling  a  better  candidate  for  President  than  Blaine."  "  Then 
here  is  Thomas  Shannon,  formerly  collector  of  the  port. 
Gorham  wants  him  in  place  of  Mr.  Eugene  Sullivan.  What 
sort  of  a  man  is  Shannon?"     "Well,  he  is  a  good  man  of 

his  kind,  but  d n  his  kind.      Excuse  my  profanity;  I 

never  swear  except  when  I  talk  politics.  Shannon  is  a  Gor- 
ham-Carr-Sargent  ring  man  ;  he  has  had  the  place  eight 
years,  while  Mr.  Sullivan,  the  present  incumbent,  is  one  of 
the  oldest,  best,  and  most  stalwart  of  Republicans.  He  was 
a  Republican  when  Gorham  was  throwing  rotten  eggs  and 
bad  codfish  at  Colonel  Edward  Baker  ;  when  Shannon  was 
a  Conness  man,  and  Conness  a  Douglas  Democrat.  It 
won't  do,  Mr.  President ;  it  won't  do.  You  cannot  afford  to 
place  any  of  these  men  in  position.  There  is  Colonel  Coey, 
he  is  one  of  the  ring  ;  when  his  term  of  office  expires,  drop 
him  like  a  hot  potato,  and  let  the  patronage  fall  into  the 
hands  of  honest  men.  As  for  Gorham,  I  understand  that  he 
must  be  provided  for.  He  is  useful ;  there  is  always  dirty 
work  to  do,  pitch  to  handle,  and  Gorham  is  plausible — smart, 
in  the  Yankee  sense.  Give  him  some  position;  send  him 
official  advertising  for  his  paper;  pay  him  out  of  the  contin- 
gent fund,  but  do  not  let  his  hand  appear  in  the  California 
appointments.  If  you  do,  it  will  kill  both  you  and  me.  It 
would  be  regarded  as  an  insult  to  the  Republicans  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  it  would  be  an  insult.  It  would  break  up  the 
party  in  California."  At  this  point  the  Secretary  of  State 
dropped  in,  when  the  President  said  to  him  :  "  Blaine,  what 
shall  I  do  about  this  man  Gorham  ?  He  has  been  useful  to 
us  in  Indiana.  He  is  a  good  one  to  fetch  and  carry.  Like 
all  his  breed  of  black-and-tans,  he  is  nimble  and  active.  He 
makes  certain  recommendations  for  California  appointments. 
I  do  not  like  to  offend  him  ;  he  has  a  nasty  tongue.  What 
shall  I  do?"  "Mr.  President,"  says  Mr.  Blaine,  "this  man 
is  an  unscrupulous,  dishonest  little  political  intriguer.  He 
has  no  position  in  California  politics.  He  has  no  friends 
outside  of  a  small  ring  of  office-holders.  The  best  thing 
you  can  do  is  to  put  your  secretary  in  correspondence  with 
the  State  Republican  League  of  San  Francisco,  of  which  our 
friend  Senator  Miller  is  a  member,  and  ex-Governor  Low 
president.  That  club  is  composed  of  Republican  gentlemen. 
They  are  the  brains  and  purse  of  the  party  in  San  Francisco. 
Consult  with  it  and  Senator  Miller,  and  you  won't  go  far 
wrong  in  your  California  appointments." 


We  have  not  the  pleasure  of  a  personal  acquaintance  with 
Mr.  J.  H.  Gilmore,  Democrat,  of  San  Francisco.  Mr.  Gil- 
more  was  born  in  Massachusetts,  and  is,  if  report  be  true, 
one  of  those  demagogues  who  look  to  political  advancement 
by  blarneying  the  Irish.  He  has  just  recently  made  a  speech 
in  the  Legislature  in  this  direction,  which  Mr.  Flynn,  of  the 
Chronicle — himself  "an  Irishman,  born  and  reared  in  Ire- 
land"— describes  as  "a  demagogic  address,  aimed  at  the 
Irish  vote."  All  this  reference  to  Irish  service  and  Irish 
valor  is  unadulterated  bosh.  The  Irish  did  not  furnish  their 
just  quota  of  soldiers  to  the  Union  army  during  the  war. 
The  Irish  in  the  rebel  sendee  were  better  represented.  The 
war  was  fought  by  Americans.  There  were  more  Irish  trai- 
tors in  the  Mexican  war  than  there  ought  to  have  been. 
Every  day's  labor  put  by  an  Irishman  upon  public  works  in 
America  has  been  paid  for.  They  escaped  destitution,  de- 
privation, poverty,  and  distress  in  their  native  land,  to  find 
employment  and  plenty  in  this.  They  are  not  our  most  loyal 
people  in  time  of  war,  and  they  are  not  our  best  citizens  in 
time  of  peace.  They  are  not  as  grateful  as  they  ought  to  be. 
They  are  not  as  law-abiding  as  they  ought  to  be.  The  na- 
tive-born American  that  toadies  to  them  for  their  votes  dis- 
gusts all  intelligent  Irishmen,  dishonors  his  country,  and  dis- 
graces himself.  We  thank  Mr.  Flynn  for  tanning  the  hide 
of  this  Yankee-born,  American,  Democratic,  political  non- 
descript. 

We  are  not  altogether  certain  whether  Mr.  Gorman's 
white-paper  ballot  bill  is  a  good  one  or  not.  We  are  not 
quite  convinced  that  the  secret  ballot  is  altogether  desirable. 
The  voter  in  England  goes  to  the  ballot-box  and  calls  the 
name  of  his  parliamentary  candidate.  The  same  mode  of 
voting  once  prevailed  in  Virginia.  Cowardice — we  mean 
that  moral  cowardice  that  endeavors  to  hide  itself  at  the 
polls — does  not  commend  itself  to  our  judgment.  As  we  un- 
derstand it,  the  philosophy  of  the  rule  lies  in  the  idea  that 
the  voting  public  is  liable  to  be  over-awed  or  over-influenced 
by  authority,  by  wealth,  by  power.  It  is  our  observation  that 
the  secret  plottings  of  the  Sand-lot,  the  secret  intrigues  of 
parties,  the  bargains  and  sales  of  politicians,  are  more  to  be 
feared  than  the  undue  influence  of  interest.  The  man  that 
lacks  the  moral  nerve  to  go  boldly  to  the  ballot-box  and 
openly  to  give  expression  to  his  choice  of  candidates,  is  a 
coward,  whom  we  would  not  endeavor  to  protect.  A  secret 
ballot  under  certain  conditions  may  be  desirable,  but  a  se- 
cret ballot  in  a  republican  government  is,  in  our  judgment, 
an  element  of  danger.  We  do  not  very  much  favor  those 
institutions  that  work  in  secret.  Grand  juries,  closed  inqui- 
sitions, secret  tribunals,  are  not  the  places  where  the  public 
affairs  of  a  free  government  are  most  safely  considered. 
Intelligent  and  honest  men,  who  are  patriotic,  do  not  fear  to 
work  in  open  council.  Intelligent,  honest,  and  patriotic  vot- 
ers have  no  excuse  for  desiring  the  secret  ballot.  Conspira- 
cies flourish  best,  and  intrigues  accomplish  most,  when  con- 
ducted under  the  rose.  We  have  never  known  any  condi- 
tion of  American  politics  when  they  could  be  better  man- 
aged in  secret  than  by  an  open,  bold,  and  manly  public  con- 
sideration. We  have  never  had  occasion  to  advocate  any 
class  of  opinions,  or  to  vote  for  any  man  for  office,  when  we 
were  not  proud  to  do  it  in  an  open  way.  This  government  of 
ours  will  never  receive  hurt  from  any  party,  or  any  class  of 
voters,  that  works  in  daylight.  If  danger  ever  comes  to 
the  republic,  it  will  come  from  the  secret  machinations  of 
those  underground  workers  who  conspire  and  plot  in  secret, 
and  who  accomplish  their  ends  through  secret  conspiracies 
at  the  ballot-box,  through  the  use  of  a  secret  ballot. 


THE        ARGONAUT' 


A    DEADLY   FEUD. 


Translated  From  the  German  of  Rudolph  Lindau. 


Isidor  Tisson,  Professor  of  History  at  the  University  of 
MontpelHer,  when  he  was  sixty-five  years  old,  had  one  great 
passion  and  one  good  friend  ;  he  collected  rare  books,  liked 
to  hear  himself  called  a  bibliophile,  and  was  a  bibliomaniac 
in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word.  His  friend  was  the  pen- 
sioned Colonel,  Casimir  Coste,  whose  age  was  the  same  as 
his  own. 

Monsieur  Tisson  had  been  a  widower  for  thirty  years. 
His  two  daughters  had,  after  the  death  of  their  mother,  been 
brought  up  by  a  pious  aunt  in  Nimes,  and  they  knew  their 
father-confessor  better  than  they  did  their  own  father.  Since 
their  marriage  they  lived,  one  at  Nimes,  the  other  at  Lunel. 
They  were  pious,  respected  ladies,  both  of  whom  fulfilled 
their  Christian  obligations  without  complaining  and  without 
joyfulness.  They  held  the  fourth  commandment  sacred,  and 
made  their  father  regular,  formal  visits  at  rather  short  inter- 
vals ;  always  staying  but  a  few  hours,  and  never  spending 
the  night  in  Montpellier — disturbing  in  no  way  the  careful 
order  prevailing  in  the  old  professor's  house. 

The  colonel  was  an  old  bachelor.  Isidor  and  Casimir, 
sixty  years  before,  had  played  together  as  neighbors'  children. 
They  had  been  schoolmates,  and  had  parted  for  the  first 
time  when  Tisson,  then  seventeen  years  old,  was  sent  to  an 
uncle  in  Toulouse  to  attend  the  university  for  several  terms, 
while  young  Coste  prepared  himself  for  an  officer's  exami- 
nation in  St.  Cyr.  Then  for  something  like  thirty  years  they 
heard  as  good  as  nothing  from  each  other,  and  had  been 
mutually  forgotten.  During  this  long  period,  Monsieur  Tis- 
son had  published  several  learned  works,  and  had  been  ap- 
pointed professor  in  his  native  city.  Coste  had  battled  with 
the  Bedouins  in  Algiers,  won  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor,  and  at  last,  in  consequence  of  a  severe  wound  re- 
ceived before  Sebastopol,  had  been  obliged  to  retire  from 
the  service.  The  weary,  lonely  man  had  thereupon  returned 
to  his  old  home,  which  he  had  not  seen  since  his  youth,  but 
for  which  he  had  always  felt  a  longing.  There  he  would  end 
his  restless,  stormy  life  in  peace. 

Montpellier  had  changed  but  little  during  the  long  years 
of  Coste's  absence.  The  old  invalid  found  once  more,  in  a 
narrow,  poorly  paved  street,  the  little  house  where  his  pa- 
rents lived,  and  where  he  was  boin  ;  and  it  chanced  that 
there  was  a  little  lodging  there  to  be  let.  It  met  his  modest 
wants  ;  he  hired  it,  furnished  it  simply,  and  soon  took  pos- 
session. 

One  September  evening  as  the  colonel  was  walking  in  the 
garden,  smoking  his  short  pipe,  he  heard  somebody  calling 
his  name  in  a  way  that  startled  him  : 

"  Casimir  !     Casimir  ! " 

He  looked  around.  In  the  next,  house,  in  the  first  story, 
an  elderly  gentleman  stood  at  an  open  window  and  cordially 
nodded  and  smiled  at  him.  The  colonel  stood  a  moment  as 
if  petrified.  Then  he  swore  a  mighty  oath,  as  was  usual 
with  him,  whether  he  was  glad,  angry,  astonished,  or  bored, 
and  shouted  back  : 

"  My  God,  Isidor  !     Is  it  possible?" 

Five  minutes  afterward  the  two  were  in  the  garden  to- 
gether. Monsieur  Tisson  related  how  he  had  returned  from 
a  vacation  journey  that  morning,  and  that  an  hour  before  he 
had  learned  that  the  new  tenant  in  the  neighboring  house 
was  a  native  of  Montpellier,  a  Colonel  Coste. 

"  I  wondered  at  once  if  it  might  not  be  my  old  Casimir, 
and  I  would  have  come  to  you  this  evening  to  find  out  if  I 
had  not  seen  you  in  the  garden,  and  recognized  you  at  once. 
You  have  not  changed." 

The  colonel  laughed  so  loudly  that  the  sparrows  in  the 
trees  flew  away  in  affright.  "  Well,"  said  he,  "  that  is  just  a 
little  exaggerated.  When  I  saw  you  off  in  the  diligence  that 
was  to  take  you  to  Toulouse  you  were  a  handsome,  slender 
fellow,  with  some  light  down  on  your  upper  lip,  and  with  fine, 
dark,  curly  hair.  Now  you  have  attained  a  portly  figure,  and 
have  grown  gray-haired,  my  old  Isidor.  And  then  I  was  a 
'  yellow-billed  gosling,'  with  clear  eyes,  strong  teeth,  lively 
legs,  and  bushy  hair  that  I  sometimes  parted  on  the  right, 
sometimes  on  the  left,  accordingly  as  I  believed  that  oneway 
or  the  other  was  the  most  becoming.  Now  I  must  have 
glasses  to  read  with,  chew  like  a  rabbit  because  I  have  lost 
my  back  teeth,  limp  on  the  right  leg,  in  which  I  was  wounded 
by  the  Russians,  and  have  a  bald  place  that  I  cover  by  comb- 
ing the  hair  from  one  ear  to  the  other.  Really,  I  resemble 
the  Casimir,  whom  you  recognized,  as  closely  as  the  hen  does 
the  egg  from  which  it  was  hatched." 

"  Did  I  not  recognize  you  at  once?"  answered  the  profes- 
sor, with  a  friendly  laugh. 

The  two  old  gentlemen  clasped  hands  for  the  twentieth 
time,  and  laughed  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  and  for  ten  min- 
utes neither  would  allow  the  other  to  come  to  a  word.  Then 
followed  short  questions  and  quick  answers  : 

"Are  you  married?" 

"No.     And  you?" 

"  I  have  been  a  widower  for  thirty  years." 

"Children?" 

"  Two  married  daughters." 

"Herein  Montpellier?" 

"No;  in  Lunel  and  Nimes.    Shallyou  stay  in  Montpellier?" 

"  To  be  sure.     And  you  ?  " 

"  I  am  a  professor  at  the  university." 

"And  how  is  your  health?" 

"  First-rate.     And  yours  ? " 

"A  little  rheumatism;  otherwise  I  have  no  reason  to  com- 
plain." 

And  so  forth,  and  so  forth.     At  last  the  professor  said  : 

"  It  is  growing  dark  and  cool;  come  home  with  me.  Old 
Pascal  shall  get  us  a  light  supper,  and  we  will  drink  a  bottle 
of  wine,  and  have  a  good  long  talk  together." 

The  colonel  agreed.  And  the  two  sat  together  in  the  pro- 
fessor's cozy  room  that  evening  until  a  late  hour,  and  told 
each  other  the  simple,  every-day  stories  of  their  lives. 

On  the  next  day  they  met  again,  and  ate  together  at  the 
professor's.  Thereupon  the  colonel  invited  his  old  friend  to 
eat  with  him  the  next  day  at  the  table  d'hote. 

Two  weeks  passed.  During  this  time  the  colonel  and  the 
professor  had  seen  each  other  for  several  hours  each  day, 
and  the  old  bachelor  had 'dined  with  the  widower  something 
like  a  dozen  times.     Then,  one  evening,  when  the  coffee  had 


been  brought  on  after  dinner,  and  old  Pascal  had  left  the 
room  and  Coste  had  lit  his  short-pipe,  he  coughed,  and,  after 
a  short  introductory  oath,  made  the  following  lengthy  re- 
marks, which  he  had  been  preparing  for  a  week  : 

"This  is  all  very  fine,  Isidor,  but  it  can  not  last  for  ever." 

"What?" 

"  I  live  better  just  now  than  I  ever  have  before;  but  the 
board  doesn't  suit  me,  after  all." 

"Why?" 

"When  I  was  a  lieutenant,  my  dinner  cost  me  sixty  francs 
a  month  ;  as  captain,  I  paid  eighty.  Since  I  was  promoted 
to  major — and  that  is  a  long  row  of  years — I  have  laid  aside 
from  my  pay,  for  eating  and  drinking,  from  one  hundred  and 
twenty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  francs  a  month.  I  must  re- 
tain these  old  customs  if  I  want  to  keep  contented.  And,  if 
you  can  find  no  means  for  me  to  spend  my  money  in  your 
company,  I  shall  have  to  give  up  dining  with  you." 

"  You  are  not  in  your  right  mind." 

"Now,  I  have  been  thinking  how  hard  that  would  be  for 
me  ;  and  I  flatter  myself  that  you  would  also  miss  me,  if  I 
should  suddenly  disappear  from  your  table." 

"  On  that  you  can  swear  your  biggest  oath." 

"  And  therefore  I  want  to  make  you  a  reasonable  proposi- 
tion." 

A  long  pause.  A  new  and  stronger  fit  of  coughing  from 
the  colonel. 

"  Well,  proceed,"  said  the  professor,  quietly.  "  I  see  what 
you  mean  to  say.  Allow  me  to  tell  you,  Casimir,  that  that  is 
really  childish." 

"  Very  well,  Isidor.  But,  childish  or  not,  I  shall  insist 
upon  it.  And  if  you  think  as  much  of  me  as  I  of  you — if 
you  are  not  afraid  to  make  me,  in  a  measure,  a  member  of 
your  family — so — so  I  beg  you  to  agree  to  my  proposition." 

The  professor  resisted  for  a  long  while.  He  advanced  the 
most  telling  arguments  to  persuade  the  colonel  to  remain 
simply  his  guest,  but  he  would  not  be  converted;  and  at  last 
the  professor  gave  way. 

"  You  were  always  an  obstinate  boy,  and  I  the  best  tem- 
pered of  us  two,"  said  he.  "  So  your  will  be  done  ;  after  to- 
morrow you  pay  your  board." 

But  the  discussion  was  not  ended  with  this.  Coste  wanted 
to  pay  too  much — Tisson  demanded  too  little.  At  last  they 
agreed  to  leave  it  to  the  arbitration  of  Pascal,  who  had  been 
in  the  house  thirty  years,  and  was  regarded  by  the  professor 
as  a  member  of  the  family. 

The  old  servant,  who  kept  the  entire  household  in  model 
order,  was  what  is  called  in  France  une  maitressefemme,  who 
could  give  a  clear,  sensible  answer  to  every  question  ad- 
dressed to  her.  After  a  brief  talk  with  her,  it  was  ascertained 
that  Monsieur  Tisson  would  suffer  no  loss  and  make  no  profit 
if  the  colonel  paid  him  one  hundred  and  twenty  francs  for 
his  share  at  the  table.  This  price  was  at  last  agreed  upon 
by  both  parties,  and  thus  was  ended  the  long  and  lively  dis- 
cussion. From  that  day  there  began  for  the  lonely  old  men 
a  new,  glad  life,  that  made  them  youthful  once  more,  caused 
them  to  forget  the  burden  of  age — life  that  naught  should 
trouble  for  years.  The  professor  had  only  a  little,  the  col- 
onel nothing  at  all  to  do.  Every  day  the  two  were  together 
for  hours.  Then  they  went  together  upon  the  principal 
promenades  of  Montpellier,  or  sat  in  the  professor's  library 
and  in  the  colonel's  arbor,  or  played  an  almost  endless  round 
of  pleasant  games.  They  passed  the  evening  in  their  club, 
where  they  met  their  regular  partners  in  whist,  and  where 
both  were  gladly  welcomed  and  highly  respected-  guests. 
They  became  accustomed  to  each  other  like  old  people,  from 
whom  life  recedes  more  and  more,  who  are  loved  by  few  and 
who  love  few,  who  are  able  to  interest  themselves  in  only  a 
little  circle,  and  who  only  care  for  each  other.  They  soon 
came  to  be  indispensable  to  each  other.  Tisson  was  uneasy 
if  Coste  came  five  minutes  late  to  a  meal ;  and  every  morn- 
ing the  colonel  had  a  long  and  confidential  interview  with 
Pascal,  in  order  to  learn  whether  "the  master  "had  slept 
well,  whether  he  had  not  coughed,  and  whether  his  morning 
coffee  had  agreed  with  him.  He  was  a  regular  attendant  at 
his  friend's  university  lectures.  His  venerable  head,  his  at- 
tentive, earnest  face,  were  soon  familiar  to  the  whole  uni- 
versity ;  and  the  young  students  took  a  liking  to  him,  and 
deferentially  made  room  for  him  when  he  appeared  in  the 
lecture-room.  After  the  lecture  the  colonel  had  a  talk  with 
the  professor  about  what  he  had  heard,  and  sought  enlight- 
enment on  certain  difficult  points,  the  professor  answering 
with  pleased  pride.  From  time  to  time  the  colonel  came  out 
with  a  Latin  quotation  :  "  A  lea  j 'acta  est";  "  dulce  est  pro  pa- 
tria  mori";  " errare  humanum  est";  uin  vino  Veritas"  and 
the  like,  in  order  to  show  that  he,  too,  had  learned  some- 
thing ;  and  then  the  learned  professor  smiled  kindly  and 
with  some  embarrassment,  and  quickly  changed  the  subject. 
But  when  the  old  soldier  spoke  of  his  campaigns,  then  he 
might  talk  for  hours  without  interruption  from  the  professor 
except  by  encouraging  questions.  The  friendship  of  the  two 
old  gentlemen  became  proverbial.  The  only  persons  who 
found  no  pleasure  in  this  touching  relation  were  the  two  pi- 
ous daughters  of  the  professor,  who  complained  with  bitter- 
sweet mien  that  Colonel  Coste  used  blasphemous  words  in 
their  presence  and  infected  the  whole  house  with  his  pipe. 
"But  our  father  likes  anything  that  the  colonel  says  and 
does,"  they  added.    "  Let  us  hope  that  he  may  not  regret  it." 

The  first  remark  was  not  entirely  correct.  The  professor 
was  far  from  approving  the  opinions  and  conduct  of  his  friend 
in  all  respects.  Tisson  was  a  firm  Catholic,  and,  like  most 
members  of  good  society  in  southern  France,  a  zealous  Le- 
gitimist. Coste,  on  the  other  hand,  very  seldom  went  to 
church,  possessed  an  inexhaustible  treasure  of  light  stories, 
in  which  monks,  nuns,  and  priests,  were  not  always  treated 
with  the  respect  which  Tisson  claimed  for  them  ;  and  in  his 
political  sentiments  was  a  Liberal,  with  a  tendency  toward 
republicanism.  Their  discussions,  which  were  not  unfre- 
quent,  and  often  very  animated,  usually  ended  by  one  of  the 
disputants  recollecting  that  a  game  of  whist  was  waiting  for 
them.  Then  the  excited  countenance  of  the  other  straight- 
way became  tranquil ;  each  seized  hat  and  stick,  and  they 
went  their  way  toward  the  club,  contentedly  chatting,  as  if 
their  mutual  harmony  had  not  been  disturbed  for  a  moment. 

The  fearful  year  1870-71,  "l'anne'e  terrible,"  brought  all 
superficial  disputes  between  the  professor  and  the  colonel  to 
an  end.  Both  were  good,  warm-hearted  patriots,  and,  in 
their  common  solicitude  for  their  troubled  country,  they  for- 
got all  differences  of  opinion  which  in  former  times  had 
arisen   between   them.       With   unanimous  bitterness   they 


blamed  the  emperor,  the  empress,  the  ministers,  and  the  gen- 
erals ;  with  equally  unshaken  confidence  they  believed  in  all 
the  fables  about  the  heroism  of  the  French  and  the  barbar- 
ity of  the  Germans  circulated  in  the  newspapers ;  they  were 
filled  with  the  same  indignation  against  Russia,  which  did 
not  conceal  its  sympathy  for  Germany  ;  with  the  same  con- 
tempt for  the  "  English  shop-keeping  pack,"  and  the  "false, 
ungrateful  Italians,"  who  deserted  their  old  allies  in  time  of 
need  ;  and  they  wept  together  when  the  tidings  of  Sedan 
reached  Montpellier. 

At  this  time  an  unhealthy,  nervous  excitement  had  taken 
possession  of  the  entire  French  people.  The  two  friends 
were  both  attacked  by  it.  The  glad,  contented  spirit  of  the 
last  years  had  vanished  for  them.  They  touched  not  a  card 
in  the  club.  They  studied  the  newspapers  with  feverish  cu- 
riosity and  tireless  attention  ;  made  strategic  plans,  and  dis- 
cussed them  with  a  seriousness  and  zeal  as  if  armies  would 
obey  their  decisions  ;  against  all  probability  hoped  for  a  turn 
in  the  fortunes  of  war,  and  did  not  despair  to  the  last,  for  it 
seemed  to  them  impossible  that  France  could  be  overthrown 
in  battle  by  any  other  nation  ;  and  they  felt  as  if  dashed  to 
the  ground  when  their  eyes  were  opened  to  the  simple,  terri- 
ble truth,  and  they  saw  clearly  and  plainly  that  France  had 
been  beaten,  and  had  placed  herself  at  the  mercy  of  the 
victors.  For  days  they  walked  together  in  silence  and 
gloom,  more  closely  united  in  sorrow  than  they  had  been  in 
the  peaceful  calm  of  past  years.  But  despite  their  age  they 
had,  to  a  certain  degree  at  least,  retained  the  elasticity  of 
spirit  of  their  southern  countrymen,  and  they  soon  roused 
themselves  out  of  the  heavy,  speechless  sadness  in  which 
they  had  lived  for  a  while.  Only  a  great  bitterness,  a  dis- 
eased irritability,  remained  and  manifested  itself  in  frequent 
outbreaks  of  rage  against  the  real,  and  also  the  supposed, 
originator  of  the  misfortunes  under  which  they  suffered  in 
common  with  all  patriots. 

Then  the  papers  brought  the  news  that  a  revolution  had 
broken  out  in  Paris,  and  that  the  communists  had  seized  the 
reins  of  the  government.  The  friends  received  the  tidings 
rather  indifferently  at  first.  The  wounds  inflicted  by  the 
foreign  foe  were  still  so  fresh  that,  to  a  certain  extent,  they 
were  insensible  to  all  other  pain.  But  after  several  weeks 
their  attention  was  attracted  more  and  more  toward  the  civil 
war.  It  was  now  the  main  topic  of  universal  discussion  ; 
the  interest  in  the  struggle  for  Paris,  where  Frenchmen 
fought  against  Frenchmen,  rose  above  everything  else. 

It  was  [une  3,  1871,  six  o'clock-in  the  evening.  The  day 
had  been  oppressively  hot;  black,  gloomy  thunder-clouds 
had  overcast  the  sky,  and  they  threatened  every  moment  to 
burst  in  a  tempest.     The  air  was  sultry,  dread-inspiring. 

The  professor  paced  uneasily  to  and  fro  in  his  dining-room, 
and  waited  for  the  colonel  to  come  to  dinner.  The  latter 
was  a  quarter  of  an  hour  late.  He  had  a  lot  of  half-opened, 
crumpled  newspapers  in  his  hand,  and  he  threw  them  on  the 
table.     He  looked  pale  and  agitated. 

"  I  waited  for  the  arrival  of  the  Paris  newspapers,"  said 
he.     "  Read  !     It  is  fearful,  unheard  of,  incredible  !  " 

Tisson  took  the  newspapers  and  glanced  through  several 
of  them. 

Pascal  had  brought  on  the  soup,  and  the  full  plates  stood 
steaming  hot  before  the  old  gentlemen  ;  but  neither  of  the 
two  thought  of  touching  them.  The  newspapers  told  about 
the  barbarities  of  the  communists,  of  the  destruction  of  the 
Tuileries,  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  of  the  palace  of  the  Minis- 
try, of  the  murdering  of  the  prisoners,  of  the  raging  street 
conflicts,  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  fearful  bath  of  blood 
that  the  Versailles  troops  had  caused  among  "  the  enemies 
of  society." 

Tisson  looked  up  with  gleaming  eyes,  and  said  :  "  God  be 
praised  !     The  good  cause  has  triumphed  ! " 

"  It  might  have  triumphed  with  less  pitilessness,"  answered 
Coste,  frowningly. 

K  You  are  not  making  yourself  an  advocate  of  the  com- 
munists, that  bloodthirsty  band  of  robbers  and  thieves?" 
cried  Tisson. 

"  No,  not  that,"  answered  Coste,  pale  and  trembling.  "  But 
they  might  have  proceeded  with  more  humanity.  Fifty 
thousand,  Tisson,  only  think  what  that  means — fifty  thou- 
sand human  lives  have  been  sacrificed.  Horrible  !  They 
spared  neither  women  nor  children;  they  strangled  and 
murdered  them  as  if  they  were  fighting  wild  beasts." 

"And  they  did  well  !"  cried  Tisson.  "They  had  wild 
beasts  to  fight  !  The  scum  of  humanity,  robbers,  murderers, 
bandits,  incendiaries.  They  should  not  have  let  a  single  one 
of  the  good-for-nothing  rough-scuff  escape." 

"Tisson,  Tisson!  consider  what  you  are  saying!  You 
are  talking  about  Frenchmen — about  children  of  our  own 
race,  about  brothers  !  " 

"  Your  brothers,  if  you  will  !  Not  mine,  by  God  !  I 
have  nothing  in  common  with  knaves  and  cut-throats  !" 

"  Neither  have  I." 

"Yes  !     For  you  venture  to  defend  them  !" 

"  Tisson  !  you  are  not  in  your  right  mind  when  you  talk 
to  me  that  way." 

"  Yes,  I  am  in  my  right  mind  ;  and  I  tell  you,  in  full  and 
bitter  earnestness,  it  is  disgraceful  for  you  to  say  a  word  in 
defense  of  the  Commune.  You  should  be  ashamed  of  your- 
self—ashamed of  yourself,  Coste  !  " 

"  Take  that  back,  Tisson  !     Take  that  back,  or,  by — " 

"You  should  be  ashamed  of  yourself  !  Bah  !  For  shame  !" 

At  this  the  colonel  struck  the  table  with  clenched  fist,  so 
that  the  dishes  and  glasses  clattered.  And  then  he  rose, 
and  deathly  pale,  with  red,  glowing  eyes,  he  swore  a  terrible 
oath,  that  he  would  never  again  sit  at  that  table,  never  again 
enter  that  house  until  Tisson  begged  his  forgiveness  for  the 
wrong  he  had  done  him. 

"And  I  declare,  without  the  utterance  of  any  blasphem- 
ous words,"  said  the  professor,  with  sudden  calm,  but  just  as 
pale  and  trembling  as  his  old  friend,  "  that  the  words  you* 
wish  to  hear  shall  never  pass  my  lips." 

The  colonel  neared  the  door,  took  hat  and  cane  without 
looking  back,  and  vanished.  Tisson  heard  his  limping, 
heavy  step  upon  the  stairs,  heard  the  door  open,  and  close 
behind  him — and  then  all  was  still  as  death. 

For  three  days  the  colonel  and  the  professor  cherished 
their  bitter  resentment ;  then  their  rage  had  spent  itself,  and 
they  understood  what  they  had  mutually  lost.  The  loneli- 
ness in  which  they  lived  became  a  hell  to  them.  Coste  did 
not  venture  to  leave  his  room  for  fear  of  meeting  his  old 
friend  ;  the  latter  sneaked  like  a  thief  out  of  the  house  when 
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his  official  duties  compelled  him  to  go -out ;  and  still  the  two 
old  hearts  longed  with  all  their  power  to  be  reconciled  again. 
But  that  was  impossible.  Hundreds  of  times  they  rehearsed 
in  their  minds  the  unhappy  scene  which  had  parted  them  ; 
they  recalled  every  word,  every  look. 

"  He  should  not  have  insulted  me  in  his  own  house,  at  his 
own  table,"  said  the  colonel  to  himself.  And  he  felt  that  his 
honor  would  not  allow  him  to  take  back  the  oath  he  had 
sworn. 

"All  the  blame  is  on  his  side,"  said  the  professor  to  him- 
self. "  How  could  he  attempt  to  defend  the  greatest  evil- 
doers whom  the  world  ever  saw?"  And  he  thought  with  a 
shudder  that  he  had  solemnly  vowed  that  the  word  should 
never  pass  his  lips  that  Coste  must  hear  from  him  in  order 
to  enter  his  house  again. 

One  morning  old  Pascal  came  to  the  colonel.  ■ 

"  Colonel,"  she  lamented,  "  what  have  you  done  to  my  poor 
master?  He  hardly  touches  his  food  now;  he  sleeps  no 
more  ;  he  sits  all  day  long  in  his  room  without  looking  at  a 
book,  without  touching  a  pen,  and  he  will  see  nobody  and 
speak- with  nobody  ;  he  is  wearing  himself  away  ;  he  is  per- 
ishing. Colonel,  what  have  you  done  to  him  ?  Save  my 
poor  master  !  " 

The  colonel  was  in  no  way  too  proud  to  talk  with  old  Pas- 
cal as  with  an  equal.  He  told  her  all.  "  And  you  see,  Pas- 
cal," he  ended,  "  I  have  sworn  by  my  honor  and  my  salva- 
tion that  I  will  never  enter  his  house  again  until  he  ac- 
knowledges his  wrong — and  I  cannot  break  my  oath." 

"  Colonel,  a  sinful  oath  sworn  in  anger  is  not  binding," 
answered  the  devout  old  servant.  "Ask  the  pastor,  consult 
the  bishop  himself ;  they  will  release  you  from  the  godless 
oath." 

But  the  colonel  shook  his  head.  "  No,  Pascal,  you  do  not 
understand  it,"  said  he  ;  "  I  have  sworn  by  my  honor,  and  no 
priest  can  give  my  word  back  to  me." 

Tears  stood  in  his  half-blind  eyes  ;  he  looked  miserable 
and  pitiful ;  but  he  spoke  with  such  decisiveness  that  Pascal 
well  saw  that  she  would  have  to  go  away  with  nothing  gained. 
Then  the  professor's  two  pious  daughters  came  to  Montpel- 
lieron  a  visit,  and  learned  from  the  servant  what  had  hap- 
pened. They  were  glad  to  see  the  house  freed  from  the 
rough-mannered  neighbor,  and  it  was  their  opinion  that  their 
father  would  soon  see  that  the  loss,  which  he  still  mourned 
for  the  moment,  was  a  great  gain.  They  set  out  to  talk  with 
him  about  it.  But,  with  hoarse  voice  and  eyes  sparkling 
with  anger,  he  commanded  them  to  be  silent  or  leave  the 
house  ;  and  they  left,  shaking  their  heads  doubtfully,  to 
lament,  in  the  circles  of  their  acquaintances,  about  the  ob- 
stinacy of  their  old  father. 

A  month  passed  by  without  bringing  any  change  in  the 
situation  between  Tisson  and  Coste.  The  quarrel  was  the 
talk  of  all  Montpellier,  but  nobody  felt  himself  called  upon 
to  assume  the  part  of  a  peacemaker. 

Then  the  professor,  by  special  permission,  began  his  sum- 
mer vacation  journey  earlier  than  usual.  For  ten  years 
Coste  had  always  accompanied  him  all  through  the  vacation. 
The  two  had  been  together  in  Paris,  in  the  Pyrenees,  in  Au- 
vergne,  and  in  Switzerland.  Everywhere  they  had  had  de- 
lightful times.  Now  the  professor  journeyed  alone.  He 
would  go  to  Paris  first — and  thence — he  did  not  yet  know 
whither.  Only  away  from  Montpellier.  He  could  stand  it 
there  no  longer. 

The  colonel,  hidden  behind  the  curtain,  stood  at  his  cham- 
ber window  when  the  carriage  came  up  before  the  door  of 
the  next  house.  His  dry  eyes  burned  like  fire  as  he  saw  the 
professor,  feeble  and  bent,  leave  the  house  and  step  into  the 
carriage.  The  carriage  rolled  away.  Coste  covered  his  worn 
face  with  his  bony  hands  and  wept ;  but  he  felt  a  sort  of  re- 
lief in  the  knowledge  that  his  lost  friend  was  no  longer  in 
his  immediate  neighborhood.  For  several  days  he  walked  in 
the  garden  with  gloomy  thoughts,  disturbed  and  observed  by 
no  one."  Then  a  certain  calmness  came  over  him.  One 
morning,  as  soon  as  he  had  left  his  bed,  he  wrote  the  follow- 
ing letter  : 

Dear  Isidor  :  I  have  concluded  to  leave  Montpellier  and  go  to  Al- 
giers to  live,  There  I  shall  find  my  old  regiment  and  several  old  com- 
rades, with  whom  I  shall  stay.  They  can  not  replace  what  I  have  lost, 
but  I  shall  not  be  so  entirely  alone  with  them  as  I  am  here.  Before  I 
go,  never  to  see  you  again,  I  would  like  to  be  with  you  once 
more,  as  in  the  good  old  times.  So  I  make  the  following  proposition  : 
Write  me  when  you  receive  this  letter,  and  give  me  a  rendezvous  in 
Paris.  Then,  as  two  years  ago,  we  can  look  around  at  the  sights  of  the 
great  city,  eat  together  in  the  evening,  and  then  wish  each  other  a  good 
night,  just  as  we  used  to  every  evening  for  ten  years.  The  next  morn- 
ing I  shall  be  gone.  You  shall  then  think  of  me  without  anger,  as  of  a 
departed  friend  from  you  have  taken  leave  in  peace  and  friendship ;  and 
you  shall  be  the  same  as  ever  to  me.  My  anger  with  you  lasted  only  a 
few  days  ;  since  my  rage  subsided  and  I  came  to  myself  I  have  felt  the 
same  toward  you  as  of  old,  and  I  remain,  even  if  you  do  not  accept 
my  proposition,  Your  true  friend,  Casimir  Coste. 

Old  Pascal  had  given  the  colonel  the  address  of  her  mas- 
ter in  Paris.  He  had  put  up  in  a  little  hotel,  the  landlord  of 
which  was  a  native  of  Montpellier,  and  at  which  Coste  and 
Tisson  had  previously  often  lodged. 

On  the  second  day  after  the  letter  had  been  sent  to  the 
professor  the  colonel  received  a  letter  from  Paris.  He 
recognized  the  writing  of  his  friend  at  once,  and  tore  open 
the  envelope  with  trembling  hands.  The  letter  contained 
only  a  few  hastily  written  and  almost  illegible  lines  : 

I  have  sworn  never  to  speak  the  words  that  you  would  have  to  hear 
in  order  to  enter  my  house  ;  but  I  may  venture  to  write  you  how  hard 
it  has  grown  for  me  to  keep  my  oath.  Forgive  me  the  wrong  that  I 
did  you  in  anger.  I  have  atoned  for  it,  and  I  have  remained,  unto 
death,        Your  faithful  old  friend,  J.  T. 

The  letter  dropped  from  the  colonel's  hands.  The  air  grew 
black  before  his  eyes.  As  soon  as  he  had  revived  a  little  he 
hastened  to  Pascal.  She  had  received  no  news  from  her 
master.  Thereupon  Coste  telegraphed  to  the  landlord  in 
Paris,  asking  for  immediate  tidings  about  the  condition  of 
Professor  Tisson,  of  Montpellier.  A  few  hours  later  an  an- 
swer was  received  from  Paris  :  Professor  Tisson  had  died 
suddenly  ;  on  the  morning  of  the  previous  day  he  had  been 
found  dead  in  his  room  ;  the  funeral  was  to  take  place  to- 
morrow ;  the  daughters  of  the  deceased  have  been  notified 
of  the  sad  event. 

Coste  left  for  Paris  that  evening,  and  arrived  there  a  few 
hours  after  the  burial  of  his  friend.  He  met  both  daughters 
and  the  sons-in-law  of  the  deceased  in  the  hotel.  They 
wore  the  deepest  mourning,  and  bore  the  misfortune  that 
had  befallen  them  with  great  dignity.  They  looked  distantly 
at  the  old  man  who  entered  their  room  unannounced,  in  a 


dusty  traveling  suit,  and  with  agitated  mien  ;  and  they  gave 
short,  precise  answers  to  his  questions  about  the  last  mo- 
ments of  their  father.  He  had  had  a  stroke  of  apoplexy  ; 
he  went  to  bed  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening,  well  and  in 
good  spirits  ;  twelve  hours  later  he  had  been  found  dead  in 
his  bed,  and  already  cold.  He  had  probably  passed  away 
at  about  eleven  o'clock  in  the  evening — without  pain,  they 
would  hope. 

Coste  asked  to  be  conducted  to  the  new-made  grave  the 
next  morning.  When  he  had  returned  from  the  graveyard 
to  the  hotel,  he  learned  that  the  t(  ladies  and  gentlemen  from 
southern  France  "  had  already  departed,  after  they  had  or- 
dered a  "handsome"  tombstone  to  be  erected  over  the  grave 
of  Monsieur  the  Professor. 

The  landlord,  Monsieur  Doucet,  a  talkative  man,  had 
known  the  colonel  for  years,  and  usually  was  glad  to  con- 
verse with  him  ;  but  when  the  colonel  attempted  to  find  out 
from  him  the  particulars  of  his  friend's  death,  he  became  re- 
served and  chary  of  his  words.  Coste  saw  very  well  that 
they  were  concealing  the  truth  from  him.  He  wanted  to 
know  the  facts  of  the  case.  He  bribed  the  waiter  who  had 
charge  of  the  room  in  which  Tisson  had  died.  At  first  the 
man  would  say  nothing  about  it  ;  but,  after  Coste  had  sol- 
emnly promised  not  to  betray  him,  he  told  him  the  following, 
with  a  frightened  face  : 

Monsieur  Tisson  had  arrived  five  days  before.  He  looked 
most  pitiable — so  melancholy  and  weak.  He  had  gone  out 
but  little  ;  had  eaten  alone  in  his  room,  and  spoken  with 
nobody  in  the  house.  On  Friday  evening  he  wrote  several 
letters,  which  he  took  to  the  post  himself ;  then  at  about  ten 
o'clock  he  ordered  tea,  and  told  him  (the  waiter)  that  he  was 
going  to  bed  ;  nobody  should  disturb  him  before  morning. 

"  When  I  knocked  at  the  door  at  about  nine  o'clock  Satur- 
day morning,  to  give  him  a  letter  that  had  just  come,  I  re- 
ceived no  answer,  and  found  the  door  locked.  I  suspected 
that  something  had  happened.  I  called  Monsieur  Doucet, 
and  he  sent  me  at  once  for  a  police  commissioner,  so  that 
the  door  might  be  opened  in  the  presence  of  an  official. 
Monsieur  Doucet,  the  inspector,  and  a  doctor  entered  the 
room  together.  I  was  ordered  to  hold  watch  at  the  door  and 
let  nobody  in.  I  waited  long.  When  the  three  came  out 
Monsieur  Doucet  looked  white  as  chalk.  He  took  me  aside 
and  said  :  '  I  depend  upon  you,  as  an  old  servant  of  the 
house,  to  make  no  talk  ;  for  the  reputation  of  the  hotel  would 
suffer  in  consequence.'  I  promised  to  say  nothing,  and  up 
to  this  time  I  have  not  spoken  with  a  soul  about  the  affair;  I 
shall  also  speak  with  nobody  else  about  it ;  you  were  an  old 
friend  of  Monsieur  Tisson's,  I  know  that ;  you  ought  to  hear 
the  truth.  After  some  hours  the  doctor  came  back  with  two 
assistants.  The  three  shut  themselves  up  in  the  chamber 
where  the  corpse  lay,  and  stayed  there  a  good  hour.  Late 
at  night,  so  as  not  to  alarm  the  other  guests,  the  coffin  was 
brought  into  the  house.  The  next  morning  the  folks  from 
southern  France  arrived.  They  wanted  to  see  the  corpse. 
I  went  with  them  into  the  little  salon  where  it  lay.  It  was 
in  the  coffin.  The  face  was  not  distorted — wax-yellow. 
About  the  neck  was  bound  a  high,  stiff,  white  cravat,  reach- 
ing to  the  ears.  A  cold  shudder  ran  over  me  when  I  saw 
this.  I  whispered  to  the  landlord  that  the  dead  man  looked 
terrible  with  that  cravat.  Monsieur  Doucet  gave  me  a  fright- 
ened look,  and  whispered  to  me  to  say  nothing.  My  opinion 
is,  Monsieur  Colonel,  that  Monsieur  Tisson  laid  violent  hands 
on  himself,  and  com " 

Coste  staggered  backward  pale  as  death,  and  fell  upon  a 
sofa.  The  waiter  sprinkled  his  face  with  cold  water,  and 
forced  him  to  drink  some.  Then,  when  the  unhappy  man 
had  come  to  himself,  the  waiter  begged  him,  once  more,  not 
to  betray  him,  and  went  softly  away. 

Several  days  after  this  the  colonel  went  back  to  Montpel- 
lier, but  only  to  prepare  for  removing  to  Paris.  Soon  after, 
he  took  up  his  abode  in  a  remote  quarter  of  the  city,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  cemetery  where  Tisson  was  buried. 
He  lived  there  for  a  year — a  silent,  melancholy  man  ;  then 
he  began  to  pine  away,  and  after  a  few  weeks  he  took  to  his 
bed.  He  had  made  no  acquaintances  in  Paris ;  nobody 
looked  him  up  to  take  care  of  him.  The  doctor  whom  he 
had  called  in  recommended  him  to  engage  a  Sister  of  Charity 
as  nurse.  The  colonel  assented  to  everything.  The  nurse 
came,  and  left  his  side  neither  night  or  day.  She  was  a 
strong,  young  woman,  with  a  very  smooth,  calm  face,  a  face 
of  which  one  said,  on  seeing  it  for  the  first  time,  "  It  is  the 
face  of  a  pure  and  cleanly  person,"  and  of  which,  after  re- 
garding attentively,  one  found  not  much  more  to  say.  She 
nursed  the  lonesome,  helpless  old  man  carefully,  faithfully, 
untiringly,  without  selfishness,  without  concern,  without 
hope,  as  for  years  she  had  nursed  hundreds  of  sick  and 
dying. 

"  He  is  growing  weaker  and  weaker,"  she  informed  the 
doctor,  when  he  came  on  his  visit  one  morning  at  the  usual 
hour.     "He  recognizes  me  no  longer." 

The  doctor  stepped  to  the  sick-bed.  The  colonel  lay  with 
half-closed  eyes,  breathing  gently.  The  doctor  felt  his  pulse, 
his  forehead,  his  heart,  and  then  said,  while  he  slowly  drew 
on  his  gloves  : 

"  I  hardly  think  that  he  will  outlive  the  day.  I  shall  call 
again  to-night.  You  may  continue  to  give  the  medicine 
which  I  prescribed  yesterday." 

The  sister  nodded,  and,  after  the  doctor  had  gone,  took  up 
a  piece  of  needlework  with  which  she  was  accustomed 
to  employ  herself  when  the  patient  did  not  need  her  ser- 
vices. 

The  day  passed  away  quietly.  No  noticeable  change  in 
the  condition  of  the  dying  man.  It  grew  dark.  The  sister 
stepped  out  of  the  still  room  on  tiptoe,  to  light  a  lamp.  She 
left  the  door  open.  When  she  was  in  the  kitchen  she  heard 
the  sick  man  speak.  She  hastened  to  his  side.  He  had 
risen  up  in  bed.  His  features,  which  she  could  see  but 
dimly  in  the  dusk,  appeared  to  her  to  have  grown  younger. 
The  eyes,  which  had  been  half  shut  through  the  day,  were 
wide  open.  They  looked  peaceful,  friendly.  The  indescrib- 
ably beautiful  smile,  with  which  so  many  tired  ones  greet 
rest-promising  death,  glorified  his  face. 

"  It  is  growing  dark,"  he  whispered;  await  for  me — we 
will  go  home  together." 

He  sank  back  upon  the  pillow.  His  breathing  grew 
lighter  and  shorter — ever  lighter,  ever  shorter — at  last  ceased. 

The  sister  made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  began  to  say 
the  prayers  for  the  dead. 

The  two  old  friends-  were  again  together. 


A    STRONG    MAN'S    PASSION. 


He  ran  away  from  his  home  in  Maine  when  quite  a  lad. 
It  was  all  he  could  do  to  read,  but  he  had  hard  sense  enough 
to  see  that  there  was  not  bread  enough  for  them  all,  and  so 
he  thought  it  well  to  take  himself  and  the  burden  from  the 
shoulders  of  his  poor  old  father,  and  went  away  and  shipped 
as  cabin  boy  on  a  whaler.  It  was  the  act  of  a  brave  boy. 
It  made  a  brave  man  of  him,  and  somehow  he  felt 
stronger  and  more  resolute  when  a  few  years  afterward  he 
landed  in  San  Francisco,  just  when  some  new-born  Jason 
found  the  golden  fleece  on  our  shores.  He  toiled,  and  saved, 
and  prospered,  and  then  he  went  back  to  Maine  and  helped 
the  old  folks,  and  married  a  neighbor's  daughter,  who  had 
been  his  school-fellow  during  the  few  hours  he  had  given  to 
learning.  He  came  back  to  California.  The  same  honest  pur- 
pose, the  same  resolute  will,  which  out  of  the  poor  unedu- 
cated lad  had  made  a  well-to-do  citizen,  helped  him  to  be- 
come prosperous,  wealthy.  And  his  wife  bore  him  children, 
and  he  sent  them  to  the  best  school  he  could  find.  The  un- 
educated father  took  pride  in  educating  his  children.  He 
had  been  a  good  son,  he  was  a  good  husband  and  father. 
In  all  his  relations  in  life  he  was  thoroughly  honest  and  true. 

He  was  a  strong  man,  his  frame  was  well-knit,  and,  if  his 
hair  was  gray-tinged,  his  muscles  were  thawny,  and  his  chest 
strong  and  broad.  In  all  life's  battles,  in  all  its  high  aims,  in 
all  its  good  and  noble  aspirations  he  had  taken  part,  and 
come  out  a  white-plumed  conqueror.  He  should  have  died 
at  that  very  moment. 

How  could  this  man,  in  the  evening  of  his  career,  have 
made  a  misstep  ?  Who  shall  tell  ?  At  the  very  moment 
when  a  less  strong  man  would  have  felt  the  weariness  of  the 
long  life's  arduous  labor,  and  prepared  for  the  long,  still  rest, 
he  fell  in  love,  passionately,  madly.  His  strong  frame  shook, 
his  hard  sense  trembled  under  the  maddening  passion.  It 
was  not  the  coy  wooing  of  the  young  fledgling ;  it  was  the 
surging  flood  of  a  strong  nature. 

I  suppose  it  came  upon  him  unaware.  He  met  the  lady, 
who  was  a  widow,  in  his  own  house.  She  came  from  the 
East,  and  was  traveling  with  her  little  daughter,  whose  health 
was  delicate.  When  his  wife  first  introduced  her  to  him  he 
stared  at  her,  but,  recovering  himself,  grew  pale  and  felt  a 
sickly  sensation  around  his  heart ;  he  could  not  tell  what 
ailed  him.  Of  that  love  passion  which  carries  away  reason, 
and  makes  molten  lead  of  the  blood,  he  knew  naught.  The 
woman  he  had  married  had  pleased  him ;  she  had  made  him 
a  good  wife  and  a  good  mother  for  his  children.  He  had 
folded  her  in  his  arms  without  thinking  of  any  other  woman 
in  the  world.  In  the  even  tenor  of  his  every-day  life  there 
had  been  no  turbulent  emotions ;  and  so,  without  being  able 
to  analyze  his  passion,  or  taking  heed  to  guard  against  it, 
he  was  overpowered  by  it.  He  called  upon  the  lady  the  next 
day,  and  sat  looking  at  her  while  she  did  her  best  to  keep  the 
conversation  going;  and  when  at  last  he  was  almost  forced 
to  leave  her,  he  pressed  her  hand  so  hard  that  she  uttered  a 
faint  cry  of  pain.  She  could  not  understand  the  meaning  of 
that  pressure.  How  could  she  guess  that  a  man  old  enough 
to  be  her  father,  himself  a  husband  and  almost  grandfather, 
could,  after  seeing  her  once  only,  forget  his  pure  past  life, 
and  give  his  soul  and  body  over  to  her — to  her,  despite  all 
the  world  ?  And  yet,  as  he  slowly  walked  away  from  her 
house,  his  brain  was  aching  and  his  blood  boiling. 

In  a  subtle  way  he  induced  his  wife  to  invite  the  lady  to 
stop  at  their  house,  and  then  his  passion  being  fed  by  seeing 
her,  and  listening  to  her  voice,  and  feeling  her  presence, 
grew  fiercer.  He  would  send  her  flowers  every  day  ;  he 
would  return  from  his  business  when  he  thought  his  wife  ab- 
sent, and  sit  down  and  look  at  the  poor  lady  in  a  way  that  at 
last  opened  her  eyes  ;  and  she,  being  good  and  virtuous,  de- 
termined to  leave.  It  was  when  his  wife  informed  him  of 
the  lady's  determination  that  his  passion  first  showed  itself 
in  words.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  upbraided  his 
good  wife,  charging  her  with  infidelity,  with  jealousy  ;  and 
the  poor  soul,  who  did  not  dream  of  the  true  state  of  affairs, 
thought  it  a  joke,  and  laughed  at  him.  Then  his  fury  grew 
to  fever  heat,  and  he  left  the  house  in  a  rage. 

It  is  probable  that  the  widow  would  have  left  the  city  after 
her  discovery  of  his  love,  but  unfortunately  the  bank  in  Bos- 
ton where  her  all  was  deposited,  failed,  and  left  her  entirely 
destitute  with  her  sick  child.  Then  did  his  love  find  vent  in 
the  assistance  which  she  was  almost  forced  to  accept.  The 
gifts  he  showered  upon  her,  and  the  liberality  and  yet  tender 
tact  with  which  they  were  offered,  gradually  drew  first  her 
esteem  and  then  her  gratitude.  And  those  twin  sisters  grad- 
ually begot  their  attendant — affection.  He  bought  her  a  nice 
little  cottage  and  furnished  it  richly.  Whatever  was  needed 
for  daily  consumption  he  bought  himself  in  the  market.  He 
watched  attentively  to  see  whatever  personal  apparel  was 
wanted,  and  had  it  furnished  by  the  best  stores.  She  had 
no  care  but  her  bird,  no  wish  unfulfilled,  no  want  unsupplied. 

Strange  as  it  may  appear,  the  wife  was  a  visitor  to  her 
house,  until  some  evil-minded  person  ridiculed  her,  and  then 
the  good  unsophisticated  soul  grew  jealous,  until  one  day 
her  husband  caught  her  waiting  for  him  in  her  phaeton,  out- 
side the  widow's  house.  He  said  not  a  word  then,  but  quietly 
stepped  into  her  phaeton  and  drove  her  home,  and  then  there 
was  a  scene.  For  the  first  time  in  the  many  years  they  had 
lived  together  did  he  curse  her.  He  swore  he  would  break 
the  phaeton  into  a  thousand  pieces,  and  sell  the  house  over 
her  head,  if  ever  he  caught  her  watching  him,  and  the  poor 
soul  was  horrified  at  his  anger,  and  said  never  a  word  to 
him  about  the  matter  ever  after.  She  did  not  tell  her  chil- 
dren, but  carried  her  sorrow  patiently.  Alas,  the  burden  was 
too  heavy  for  her,  and  she  pined  and  fretted  herself  into  a 
severe  fever.  And  then  the  husband  would  come  and  sit  by 
her  bedside,  for  hours  at  a  time,  holding  her  hand  in  his, 
and  think  of  the  other  lady,  and  long  for  her,  knowing  all 
the  time  how  wrong  it  was  for  him  to  love  any  other  woman 
but  his  poor  sick  wife.  And  when,  one  evening,  the  doctor 
told  him  his  wife's  life  was  in  danger,  a  feeling  of  dread  re- 
morse came  over  him ;  he  felt  a  shock  within  him  ;  his  eyes 
grew  filmy,  and  his  heart  gradually  ceased  its  motion,  and 
he  expired  with  the  name  of  the  widow  on  his  lips. 

This  is  an  unvarnished  narration  of  facts,  such  as  they 
came  under  my  observation.  They  laid  his  wife  by  his  side 
a  few  days  ago  in  the  graveyard,  and  the  widow  makes  her 
daily  pilgrimage  thither,  and  plants  flowers  on  both  graves. 

San  Francisco,  January,  1881.  Stephanotis. 
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SATURDAY,    JANUARY  sg,  1881. 


Mr.  E.  P.  McCarthy,  an  intelligent  Roman  Catholic  Irish 
Democrat  of  San  Francisco,  an  old  resident,  and  well  up  in 
all  matters  touching  political  and  church  matters,  gives  us 
an  estimate  of  the  strength  of  numbers  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  in  which  he  makes  it 
appear  that  the  Romanists,  native  and  foreign-born,  out- 
number all  other  classes.  He  also  declares  that  it  is  their  in- 
tention to  control  political  affairs  in  this  city.  We  do  not 
believe  that  the  Roman  Catholics  outnumber  all  other 
classes,  and  we  do  believe  that  there  are  thousands  of  them 
who,  under  no  possible  circumstances,  would  allow  their 
religious  associations  to  influence  them  in  political  affairs. 
Using  these  figures  upon  which  to  base  his  opinions,  Mr. 
McCarthy  declares  that  the  Argonaut  is  unwise  in  agitating 
this  question  of  church  interference  in  political  affairs,  and 
says :  "  If  the  issue  is  made,  the  Catholic  foreigners  can  and 
"  will  outvote  the  Protestants  and  native-born  in  the  city  of 
"  San  Francisco,  and  can  and  will  take  to  themselves  the 
"  control  of  the  municipal  government."  We  think  we  have 
observed  a  tendency  in  this  direction,  and  think  the  effort  is 
already  being  made  to  secure  this  end.  The  right  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  to  the  exercise  of  civil  authority  has  been 
claimed  in  all  ages  and  in  all  countries.  Archbishop  Man- 
ning has  declared  that  all  temporal  power  is  concentrated 
in  the  person  of  the  Pope.  Monsignor  Capel  has  laid  down 
the  following  dogma  as  defining  the  authority  of  the  church 
in  civil  affairs  :  "  The  church  has  always  held  that  all  power, 
'*  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  emanates  from  God  ;  that  both, 
"  therefore,  are  to  be  honored  and  obeyed  ;  that  the  ecclesi- 
"  astical  power  is  superior  to  the  civil,  and  defines  the  limit 
"  of  one  and  the  other  ;  that  where  the  civil  power  passes 
"  its  proper  province,  then  has  the  ehurch  the  right  to  raise 
"  her  voice  and  condemn  it."  Recent  incidents  have  oc- 
curred in  America,  disclosing  the  fact  that  the  Romish 
Church  has  very  actively  interfered  in  political  affairs. 
These  facts  have  alarmed  thinking  men,  and  prompted 
them  to  watch  and  expose  the  aggressions  of  the  Roman 
hierarchy.  Reference  is  had  to  the  interference  by  Father 
Dufresne,  a  parish  priest  at  Mt.  Holyoke,  Mass.,  with 
the  business  of  a  parishioner  whom  he  had  excommuni- 
cated. Joseph  Parker  had  attended  the  lectures  of  a  Catho- 
lic priest  who  had  been  converted  to  Protestantism.  For  re- 
fusing to  confess  that  sin  he  was  excommunicated.  Father 
Dufresne  forbade  his  people  to  deal  with  Parker,  threatening 
to  deny  them  his  spiritual  offices  if  they  should  prove  contu 
macious.  For  this  he  was  sued  in  the  courts  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  fined.  Father  Scully,  a  parish  priest  at  Cambridge, 
refused  the  consolations  of  his  priestly  office  to  certain  of 
his  parishioners  because  they  refused  to  remove  their  chil- 
dren from  the  public  to  the  parochial  schools.  Father  Scully 
was  upheld  in  witholding  the  sacrament  from  those  of  his 
parishioners  who  favored  public  schools.  In  this  he  was  up- 
held by  Bishop  Williams,  his  ecclesiastical  superior.  The 
trustees  of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  New  York,  provoked  a 
conflict  with  the  law  by  denying  to  Denis  Coppers  burial  in 
a  cemetery  lot  owned  by  him,  because  he  had  in  his  life- 
time joined  the  Masons.  A  similar  case  occurred  in  Canada, 
U  iiiing  ,0  riot  and   armed  conflict  with  the  law.     Governor 


Alabama 69 

Arkansas 18 

California 3112 

Connecticut 485 

Delaware 66 

District  of  Columbia 107 

Florida 10 

Georgia 59 

Illinois 387 

Indiana 204 

Iowa 84 

Kansas 12 

Kentucky 247 

Louisiana 340 

Maine 1431 

Maryland 436 

Massachusetts 2887 

Michigan 202 

Minnesota 28 

Mississippi 68 

Missouri 308 

Nebraska 4 

Nevada 2 

New  Hampshire 450 

New  Jersey 443 

New  York 4897 

North  Carolina 75 

Ohio 833 

Oregon 52 

Pennsylvania 1317 


Rhode  Island. . 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington  Territory. 
Wisconsin 


239 
"5 
116 

35 

9 

439 

403 


RECAPITULATION, 
Showing  Total  Number  Registered  ;  Slunuing  Number  of 
Native  and  Foreign  Population  in  Each  Ward; 
Showing  Number  from  Each  State  and  Country 
Where  Born,  as  Compiled  from  Register  for  General 
Election,  November  2,  1S80: 
SUMMARY. 


First 

Second  . . 
Third 
Fourth . . . 

Fifth 

Sixth 

Seventh  . . 
Eighth . . , 

Ninth 

Tenth.... 
Eleventh  , 
Twelfth  . . 


NATIVE.      FOREIGN.      TOTAL. 


606 
960 
50I 

959 
402 
996 

853 
2992 
1 179 
3335 
3996 
34i6 


1285 

1515 
429 
1 183 
184 
552 
1435 
2040 
1908 
3732 
5479 
3584 


23,326 


1891 
2475 

930 
2142 

586 
1548 
2288 

5032 
3087 
7067 

9475 
7000 


43.521 


Foreign  ....   23,326 
Native 20,195 


-  3,131  Excess  of  Foreign  Population. 


At  Sea 16 

Australia 164 

Austria 409 

Bavaria 60 

Belgium 53 

British  Columbia 3 

Canada 410 

Central  America 1 

Chile 37 

Corsica 2 

Denmark 306 

East  Indies 9 

England 1703 

Finland 10 

France 746 

Germany 6591 

Greece 30 

Holland 44 

Honduras 3 

Ireland 9931 

Italy 379 

Mexico 43 

New  Brunswick 141 

New  Foundland 23 

New  South  Wales 2 

New  Zealand 7 

Norway 202 

Nova  Scotia 183 

Peru 11 

Portugal 77 

Russia 310 

Sandwich  Islands 19 

Sardinia 22 

Scotland 520 


South  America  . 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland  . . 

Turkey 

Wales 

West  Islands . 
West  Indies. . 


!3 

33 

373 

■       249 

7 

95 

30 

59 

23,326 


The  foregoing  table  has  been  prepared  with  great  care  and  labor,  and  is  to  the  last  figure  reliable.  It  is  a  suggestive  document,  and  will 
furnish  suggestions  to  the  readers  of  the  Argonaut  in  that  line  of  argument  in  which  it  has  somewhat  indulged  of  late.  That  San  Francisco  is 
not  an  American  city,  and  that  its  foreign-born  voting  population  so  largely  outnumber  the  native-born,  is  a  fact  replete  with  suggestion.  That 
we  are  unable  to  obtain  any  reliable  and  exact  data  to  determine  the  relative  proportion  of  Roman  Catholics  to  other  classes  is  a  matter  of  regret. 
But  the  figures  furnished  enable  all  intelligent  persons  to  make  a  very  near  calculation  as  to  their  approximate  numbers.  That  our  population 
has  been  largely  cosmopolitan  in  character,  we  have  all  understood  ;  that  it  has  contained  representatives  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  has  been 
known.  The  foregoing  table  will  enable  us  to  better  understand  our  political  position,  and  enable  us  to  calculate  with  more  exactness  some  of 
the  elements  that  control  our  social  and  political  affairs.  The  astute  politician  can  take  his  pencil,  and  from  this  table  make  his  calculation  of 
the  class  of  individuals  he  must  conciliate,  and  the  kind  of  arguments  he  must  provide  as  an  inducement  to  his  side. 


Robinson,  of  New  York,  charged  that  the  Kelly  revolt  was  a 
political  movement,  organized  and  pushed  forward  by  Catho- 
lics under  the  direct  management  of  Cardinal  McCloskey  and 
other  Roman  ecclesiastics.  Sir  A.  T.  Gait,  late  Finance 
minister  in  Canada,  declared  that  the  Romish  Church  at 
Quebec  directly  interfered  with  both  votes  and  candidates 
within  the  Diocese  of  Quebec.  An  article  upon  the  Roman 
Catholic  question  in  the  Inte7'national  Review ;  by  John  Jay, 
declares  that  this  interference  is  becoming  more  active  and 
pronounced  by  reason  of  the  immigration  to  America 
of  a  large  number  of  foreign  Jesuits  since  the  Franco- 
German  war,  and  suggests  the  necessity  of  adopting 
a  more  aggressive  policy  in  arresting  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  dangerous  powers  that  are  now  being 
freshly  asserted  by  the  Romish  Church.  Unless  these  en- 
croachments are  promptly  met  there  is  danger  of  a  conflict 
between  the  hierarchy  of  the  Vatican,  armed  with  the  syl- 
labus, and  the  American  people,  who,  with  a  seeming  uncon- 
sciousness of  peril,  are  resting  serenely  on  their  state  and 
national  constitutions.  Most  of  our  countrymen,  says  Mr. 
Jay,  seem  to  have  regarded  with  indifference  the  progress  of 
the  Roman  Catholics  in  the  republic,  although  the  statistics 
of  their  advance  in  numbers  and  in  wealth  give  color  to  the 
boast  that  they  will  soon  control  the  country  by  the 
ballot.  This  boast  is  similar  to  the  one  made  to  us  by  Mr. 
McCarthy,  and  is  not  without  its  significance  when  we  con- 
sider the  number  of  Catholics  in  San  Francisco,  and  the  vast 
wealth  of  the  church,  and  when  we  reflect  that  recently,  in 
more  than  one  instance,  the  vote  of  the  professing  Roman- 
ists has  been  directed  from  the  pulpit  of  the  Roman  Church. 
Father  Hecker,  a  Romish  priest,  has  recently  prepared  a 
table  of  statistics  showing  the  rapidly  increasing  Catholic 
population  of  the  United  States.  In  1776,  the  Roman 
Catholics  were  the  one-hundred  and  twentieth  part  of  the 
whole  population  ;  in  1790,  the  one  hundred  and  seventh  ; 
in  1878,  they  formed  one-eighth  of  the  whole  population,  or 
more  than  seven  millions.  Father  Hecker  attributes  this 
immense  growth  not  simply  to  immigration,  but  to  the  greater 
number  of  births,  and  quotes  the  fact — which,  assuming  it 
to  be  correct,  is  sufficiently  startling — that  in  Rhode  Island 
the  census  of  1875  showed  that  "its  native  American  popu- 
lation by  parentage  had  increased  only  12.89  per  cent.  m 
"  ten  years  past,  while  the  foreign  population  by  parentage 
"  has  increased  80.11  per  cent,  in  the  same  time."  He  fur- 
ther shows  that  the  aggregate  wealth  of  the  Roman  Church 
in  the  United  States  increased  from  nine  millions  in  1S50  to 
twenty-six  millions  in  i860,  and  to  sixty  millions  in  1870. 
And  that  while  in  the  first  of  these  decades  the  wealth  of  the 
whole  country  gained  125  per  cent.,  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  gained  180  per  cent.,  and  in  the  second  decade  the 
wealth  of  the  country  gained*  86  per  cent.,  and  the 
Church  128  per  cent.  The  present  wealth  of  the  Catholic 
Church  may  be  estimated  at  hundreds  of  millions.  This 
power  may  be  considered  as  alarming  when  we  couple  its 
existence  with  the  knowledge  we  have  of  the  manner  in 
which  this  church  will  use  it ;  when  we  reflect  how  it  has 
always  used  it  ;  and  when  we  contemplate  the  consequence 
of  its  use  and  abuse  to  our  country,  as  indicated  by  the  con- 


dition of  other  countries  where  the  ecclesiastical  power  has 
been  exercised.  The  first  exercise  of  the  political  power  of 
the  Romish  Church  would  be  to  exempt  church  property 
from  taxation  ;  the  next  to  divide  the  school  moneys 
pro  rata  among  the  different  denominations.  It  would 
affirm  Mr.  Zach.  Montgomery's  doctrine — that  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  State  to  furnish  food,  clothes,  education,  and 
a  trade  to  the  child  of  every  parent  unable  Lo  provide  them. 
Then  would  come  union  of  Church  and  State — priests, 
churches,  schools,  and  Catholic  institutions  to  be  supported 
from  the  revenues  of  the  State.  Then  an  acknowledgment 
that  the  ecclesiastical  power  is  superior  to  the  civil,  the  Pres- 
ident subordinate  to  the  Pope,  and  the  Constitution  of  the 
country  of  less  authority  in  law  than  the  syllabus  cf  the 
Pope.  Before  that  time  there  would  likely  occur  "that  next 
"  war  in  America,  to  be  waged  against  intelligence  by  igno- 
" ranee  and  superstition" — the  one  alluded  to  by  General 
Grant  in  his  Burlington,  Iowa,  speech.  If  that  war. 
should  be  a  successful  one,  the  world  would  bid  its 
last  adieu  to  republican  government,  and  in  the  grave 
of  this  commonwealth  would  be  buried  all  that  is  left 
of  freedom  of  thought  and  liberty  of  action  in  the  civilized 
world.  Then  we  should  feel  the  force  of  those  words  ot  the 
Papal  Allocution  of  1868,  where  freedom  of  opinion  and  lib- 
erty of  conscience  were  alluded  to  "  as  those  abominable 
laws  sustained  by  the  Austrian  Government."  We  should 
realize  the  significance  of  Cardinal  Antonelli's  letter  in  1870, 
denouncing  the  Government  of  Nicaragua,  and  declaring 
"that  freedom  of  education  and  worship  are  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  God."  We  should  find  Rome  enlarged  to  embrace 
the  world  ;  and,  as  in  the  time  when  the  Pope  had  civil  do- 
minion over  the  Pontifical  States,  no  Protestant  church,  or 
school,  or  school-book  was  allowed  within  the  walls  of  the 
city,  so  would  Protestantism  be  driven  out  of  the  world  ; 
liberty  of  conscience  would  not  be  indulged,  and  politics 
would  be  managed  in  San  Francisco  and  elsewhere  by  anew 
crop  of  Torquemadas,  Leos,  and  Gregories.  The  Inquisi- 
tion would  be  brought  again  into  politics  as  an  active  agent. 
The  kind  of  Roman  Catholicism  we  fear  is  that  ignorant 
and  bigoted  kind  that  subscribes  to  the  infallibility  of  the 
Pope.  This  is  a  new  dogma,  and,  so  far  as  it  can  be  inter- 
preted in  connection  with  civil  liberty,  a  most  dangerous 
one,  fraught  with  menace  to  republican  liberty  throughout 
the  world.  We  regard  the  Jesuits  as  a  dangerous  or- 
ganization, and  one  that  ought  to  be  most  carefully 
watched.  It  ought  to  be  regarded  with  uneasiness  by  every 
intelligent  citizen  who  loves  his  country,  and  regards  its  wel- 
fare as  paramount  to  the  welfare  of  the  Roman  church.  Mr. 
W.  C.  Cartwright,  M.  P.,  in  a  recent  pamphlet,  has  fitly 
characterized  this  Society  of  Jesus  "as  the  Pretorian  Guard 
of  a  dangerous  ecclesiastical  Csesarism."  It  is  an  organiza- 
tion whose  whole  existence  has  been  an  active  conspiracy 
against  everything,  every  institution,  every  government,  and 
every  human  being  that  was  not  subject  and  subservient  to 
the  Papal  power.  There  is  no  government  with  which  it  has 
not  quarreled ;  there  has  been  no  age  since  its  foundation 
that  it  has  not  been  at  war  with  authority.  Its  presence,  its 
numbers,  its  wealth,  its  intelligence,  its  secret  organization, 
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its  active  interference  in  our  politics — these  things  tend  to 
make  it  an  imminent  and  pressing  danger,  which  no  good 
Catholic  or  good  citizen  can  contemplate  without  serious 
alarm.  Recalling  the  fact  that  the  Roman  Government,  un- 
der the  civil  administration  of  his  Holiness  Pope  Pius  IX., 
was  the  only  one  to  recognize  the  Southern  Confederacy,  Mr. 
Jay  says  :  "  No  student  of  history  and  of  the  syllabus  can 
"  mistake  the  significance  of  the  Roman  movement  in  Amer- 
ica; and  no  observant  American  should  forget  that  the 
"'seed  of  great  events  lies  near  the  surface.'"  It  is  quite 
the  fashion  just  now  to  make  light  of  this  subject — to  sneer 
at  any  one  who  thinks  he  sees  danger-clouds  gathering  on 
the  political  horizon.  We  were  sarcastically  asked  a  few 
days  since  if  we  thought  we  "  were  not  over-cruel  in  worry- 
ing the  old  man?"  The  Catholic  family  journal,  published 
under  the  patronage  of  Archbishop  Alemany,  calls  us  the 
"Pope-Killer."  Some  of  our  Irish  fellow-citizens,  who  claim 
to  be  fair,  and  whom  we  know  to  be  intelligent,  affect  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Argonaut  is  assaulting  the  Catholic  religion. 
They  will  not  see,  or  admit  that  they  can  see,  the  line  that 
marks  the  boundary  between  an  assault  upon  religion  and 
an  attack  upon  a  church  and  a  priesthood  that  claim  the 
right  of  interference  in  our  political  affairs,  and  assert  that 
right  by  constantly  interfering  at  our  elections. 


With  less  cause  than  the  Argonaut  had,  Gladstone  was 
provoked  into  an  altercation  with  the  leading  Catholics  of 
Great  Britain.  He  charged  the  same  things  against  the 
church  that  the  Argonaut  charges,  viz  :  "  That  the  precepts 
"  and  the  practices  of  the  Roman  Church  make  it  impossi- 
"ble  for  the  good  churchman  to  hold  a  true  allegiance  to  the 
"sovereign  of  England  ;  that  there  is  due  a  higher  allegiance 
"  to  the  Pope  of  Rome  than  to  the  Queen  ;  that  this  doc- 
"  trine,  which  grew  out  of  the  dogma  of  papal  infallibility,  is 
"  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  any  country  where  it  is  held 
"  by  any  considerable  number  of  its  people."  In  the  preface 
to  his  new  work,  entitled,  "  Rome  and  the  Newest  Fashions 
in  Religion,"  he  declares  that  this  question  of  church  power, 
and  its  monstrous  exaggeration  into  papal  power,  has  now,  by 
its  adoption  of  the  dogma  of  infallibility,  for  the  first  time 
been  accepted  by  the  Latin  Church  in  its  corporate  capacity. 
Mr.  Gladstone  declares  that  this  grandly  organized  corporate 
power  of  the  Church  of  Rome  threatens  to  "  override  the 
"  civil  power  ;  and  likewise  to  employ  force,  where  it  may 
"  think  fit,  for  the  fulfillment  of  its  promises."  This  is  a  dan- 
gerous suggestion  when  we  reflect  that  the  Latin  Church  has 
a  hundred  and  eighty  millions  of  nominal  adherents,  a  clergy 
counted  by  hundreds  of  thousands,  a  thousand  bishops,  and 
a  Pope  at  the  head  who,  after  a  struggle  of  centuries  against 
the  brave  and  liberal  protests  of  the  ablest  men  and  pro- 
foundest  theologians,  has  been  declared  to  be  the  very  Christ 
on  earth,  the  only  human  infallible  ONE.  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  undoubtedly  first  prompted  to  the  consideration  of  this 
question  by  reason  of  the  efforts  put  forth  by  the  papal 
church  in  England  to  proselyte  the  nobility  and  gentry  of 
that  kingdom.  This  scheme  had  but  a  partial  success,  and 
did  not  in  any  degree  reach  the  people.  If  this  distinguished 
statesman  could  take  alarm  at  this  demonstration  of  church 
energy,  how  much  more  ought  the  American  to  be 
alarmed  when  he  observes  the  tremendous  growth  in  num- 
bers, wealth,  and  political  pretensions  of  this  great  and  most 
audacious  ecclesiastical  corporation?  General  Grant  has 
already,  in  two  speeches  in  the  West,  given  evidence  that  he 
sees  danger  ahead.  His  military  instinct  takes  alarm  at  the 
growing  numbers,  increasing  power,  and  rapidly  developing 
insolence  of  the  papal  church  in  America.  To  prove  that 
the  exercise  of  force  is  within  the  scope  of  the  priestly  pro- 
gramme, let  us  remember  how  his  holiness  and  the  faithful 
of  his  flock  regarded  his  deprivation  of  his  civil  crown.  Let 
us  remember  that  the  holy  father  was  maintained  in  Rome 
by  the  bayonets  of  Austria  and  the  arms  of  France.  Let  us 
remember  that  for  the  protection  of  his  sacred  person  he 
was  compelled  to  call  around  him  a  guard  of  mercenary 
Swiss.  For  what  ?  Could  not  this  Vicar  of  Christ  maintain 
himself  in  the  holy  city  without  arms  ?  Was  he  not  so  good, 
so  paternal,  so  beloved  by  his  Catholic  flock,  that  he  could 
maintain  himself  in  Rome  without  the  guard  of  foreign  mer- 
cenaries ?  Rome  hated  the  church,  hated  the  cardinals,  de- 
spised their  professions  of  piety,  revolted  from  their  author- 
ity, resented  the  insolent  display  of  their  priestly  power,  re- 
fused to  bear  the  burdens  placed  upon  labor,  trade,  and  com- 
merce, welcomed  the  invasion  of  Garibaldi,  fought  for  the 
unification  of  Italy  and  the  establishment  of  the  House  of 
Piedmont  to  the  throne  of  a  restored  and  united  Italian 
kingdom.  We  recall  this  abuse  of  civil  power  by  the  Church 
of  Rome  in  Rome,  by  the  Pope  over  papists,  to  demonstrate 
that  it  was  unendurable  by  the  citizens  of  Rome  and  the  sub- 
jects of  the  Papal  States.  We  are  not  recalling  the  inso- 
lence of  ecclesiastical  authority  in  the  dark  or  medi- 
eval ages.  We  are  not  recounting  the  horrors  of  the 
Inquisition  in  Spain  under  Torquemada,  nor  in  the 
Netherlands  under  Alva ;  nor  are  we  making  historical 
reference  to  Waldenses  or  Huguenots  ;  nor  do  we  speak  of 
the  bloody  and  relentless  persecutions  of  this  church  wher- 
ever and  whenever  it  has  had  the  power.  But  we  refer  to  its 
home  history,  in  its  own  holy  city,  under  the  immediate  au- 


thority of  its  own  holy  head,  and  in  this  generation — this 
enlightened   nineteenth   century.     That    this    church    con- 
templates the  chances  of  war,  thinks  it  "  impending,"  and 
regards  the  possibility  of  its  development  into  a  fearful  mag- 
nitude, let  us  quote — not  from  history  ;  not  from  an  enemy 
to  the  church  ;  not  from  an  obscure  corner  of  Catholic  Eu- 
rope— but  from  Cardinal  Manning,  of  England,  of  the  date 
of  1874,  just  after  Pope  Pius  IX.  had  been   dethroned,  and 
while  he  was  sulking  as  a  self-imposed  prisoner  in  the  lux- 
urious palace  of  the  Vatican  and  the  magnificent  Basilica  of 
St.  Peter.      Let  it  be  remembered    that  this  suggestion — 
threat — of  war  is  not  made  because  Catholics  are  or  are  to 
be  deprived  of  any  right  or  privilege  ;  not  because  they  are 
or  are  to  be  persecuted  in  their  religion — but  because  from 
the  head  of  their  spiritual  sovereign  was  torn  the  crown  of 
an  earthly  kingdom,  and  from  the  clutch  of  his  priestly  grip 
was  torn  the  allegiance  of  a  people  who  revolted  against 
his  authority,  and  refused  longer  to  be  bled  and  sweated 
by  the  imposition  of  taxes  to  uphold  in  idleness,  extrava- 
gance, sensuality,  and  crime,  the  cardinals  of  Rome.     We 
quote  from  Cardinal  Manning  :  "  Now,  when  the  natives  of 
"  Europe  have  revolted,  and  when  they  have  dethroned,  as 
"  far  as  men  can  dethrone,  the  Vicar  of  Jesus   Christ,  and 
"  when  they  have  made   the  usurpation  of  the  holy  city  a 
"  part  of  international  law — when  all  this  has  been  done, 
"  there  is  only  one  solution  of  the  difficulty,  a  solution  I  fear 
"  impending,  and  that  is  the  terrible  scourge  of  continental 
"  war — a  war  which  will  exceed  the  horrors  of  the  wars  of 
"  the  First  Empire.     I  do  not  see  how  this  can  be  averted. 
"  And  it  is  my  firm  conviction  that  in  spite  of  all  obstacles 
"  the  Vicar  of  Christ  will  be  put  again   in  his  rightful 
''place."      Pause   for  a  moment,  reader,   and   peruse   this 
again — recalling  the  person,  the  time,  and  the  occasion  of 
this  threat   of  war   against  Europe,  the   horrors  of  which 
shall  exceed  those  of  the  first   Napoleon,  to  restore  to  the 
Pope   his   rightful   place,  his   civil  crown  ;    to   impose  this 
priest  of  Rome  as  a  ruler  over  that  part  of  Italy  that  had 
repudiated  his  civil  authority.     Is  not  this  evidence  stronger 
than    any   proof    of    Holy   Writ   that    the   Papal    Church 
desires    to    interfere   and    does   interfere    in   civil   affairs? 
If   it  will  do   so   in   Italy   and   in  Europe,  will  it  abstain 
from     doing     so     in     America?       If    there     shall    be     a 
war     in     Europe    "  to    put    agaiti     in    his    own     right- 
ful   place     the     Vicar     of     Christ,"    where     will     those 
good     Catholics     who    have     accepted     the     dogma    of 
infallibillity   find   themselves  ?     Where,  when   England   is 
called  upon  to  play  her  part  in  this  impending  struggle,  will 
Cardinal  Manning  be  found  ?     To  which  side  will  his  alle- 
giance tend?     If  he  must  not  be  called  upon  to  clothe  him- 
self in  armor,  and  if,  by  virtue  of  his  holy  calling,  he  may 
be  excused  from  war,  for  which  side   will  he  pray?    When, 
from  all  the  Catholic  world,  the  faithful  are  summoned  to 
arms  to  redeem  from  the  infidel  the  sacred  throne  of  God's 
anointed,  for  which  side  will  Archbishop  Alemany  and  Father 
Buchard  pray?    And   on  which  side  will  those  of  the  brave 
and  gallant  and  restless^  spirits  of  our  San  Francisco  militia, 
who  are  Catholics,  enlist,  when  the  sacred  standard  of  the 
Cross  is  unrolled,  and  from  around  the  walls  of  the  holy  city 
they  hear  the   call   to   arms  ?     If  in  the    Congress   of  the 
United    States   there   should   arise  the   question  of  aid  or 
recognition,     on    which    side     would     Catholic    members 
find  their  duty?     If  this,  or  any  kindred  question  touching 
the  Pope,  his  church,  or  his  civil  power,  should  become  a 
practical   one  at  the  American  ballot-box,  on  which  side 
would  the  Roman  Catholics  vote  ?     On  which  side  did  they 
vote  when  directed  by  their  Bishop  at  the  adoption  of  a  muni- 
cipal charter  for  San  Francisco  ?     On   which  side  did  they 
vote  when  the  election  of  a  Member  of  Congress  came  be- 
tween a  Catholic  and  a  Protestant  ?     On  which  side  do  they 
always   vote   in    San    Francisco  and  New  York  when  the 
church  feels  sufficient  interest  to  direct  ?    And  in  the  event 
of  Roman  Catholics  obtaining  a  majority  in  any  State,  or  in 
the   United  States,  what  would   be   the   result  ?    what   the 
fate  of  the  republic  ?  what  the  future  of  American  liberty  ? 
what  the  fate  of  free  speech,  a  free  press,  and  free  schools, 
and  a  free  conscience  throughout  the  world  ?    This  question 
of  allegiance  to  the   Pope  is  becoming  to  us  of  America  a 
serious  one  when  we  recall  history,  when  we  remember  the 
pretensions  of  ecclesiastical  authority,  and  when  we  consider 
the  rapidly  increasing  numbers  of  the  Roman  denomination 
in  this  country.     It  is  a  political  question  which  it  is  every 
man's  duty  to  consider,  and  every  man's  privilege  to  discuss. 
It  is  the  peculiarity  of  Roman  theology,  says   Gladstone, 
that  by  thrusting  itself  into  the  temporal  domain,  it  naturally 
and  even  necessarily  comes  to  be  a  frequent  theme  of  politi- 
cal discussion.     The  doctrines  and  the  dogmas  of  the  Papal 
Church  are  in  utter  and  hostile  opposition  to   every  prin- 
ciple    of    our     American   constitution,   and    will,   if    car- 
ried out,    thoroughly    and    entirely    subvert    and     over- 
throw our   Government.      When   the   Catholic   Church    in 
America    shall — if    ever — obtain    a    strength    of   numbers 
sufficient  to  outvote  its  opponents,  then  there  will  be  an 
end  to  republican  government  in  our  country.     The  Pope 
will  enjoy  a  higher  authority  than  the  judiciary,  legislative, 
or   executive,   because   President,  Congress,  and   Supreme 
Court  would  be  but  instruments  in  the  hands  of  the  hierar- 


chy, and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  would  be  in- 
terpreted by  the  syllabus,  by  encyclical  letters,  and  by  dog- 
matic decrees  of  Vatican  councils.  In  enumerating  the 
"  rusty  and  disused  tools  which  the  Church  of  Rome  has  re- 
"  furbished  and  newly  paraded"  Mr.  Gladstone  makes  the 
following  catalogue.  We  commend  to  those  of  our  readers 
who  have  followed  us  in  this  discussion,  to  recall  the  "  syl- 
labus "  printed  by  the  Argonaut  a  few  weeks  since,  to  see 
how  nearly  it  agrees  with  the  propositions  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  declares  Rome  has  condemned  within  the  last 
fifteen  years  :  "  It  has  condemned  those  who  maintain 
"  the  liberty  of  the  press,  or  the  liberty  of  conscience  and 
"  worship,  or  the  liberty  of  speech  ;  or  who  assign  to  the 
"  State  the  power  of  defining  the  civil  rights  and  province 
"  of  the  church  ;  or  who  hold  that  Roman  pontiffs  and  ecu- 
"  menical  councils  have  transgressed  their  powers  and 
"  usurped  the  rights  of  princes  ;  or  that  the  church  may  not 
"  employ  force  ;  or  that  the  civil  immunity  of  the,  church 
"  and  its  ministers  depends  upon  civil  rights  ;  or  that  in  the 
"  conflict  of  laws,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  the  civil  law  should 
"  prevail ;  or  that  any  method  of  instruction  of  youth,  solely 
"  secular,  may  be  approved  ;  or  that  knowledge  of  things 
"  civil  and  philosophical  should  decline  to  be  guided  by 
"divine  and  ecclesiastical  authority  ;  or  that  marriage  is  not 
"  in  its  essence  a  sacrament ;  or  that  marriage  not  sacra- 
"  mentally  contracted  has  a  binding  force  ;  or  that  the  abo- 
"  lition  of  the  temporal  power  of  the  popedom  would  be 
"highly  advantageous  to  the  church;  or  that  any  other  re- 
"  ligion  than  the  Roman  religion  may  be  established  by  the 
"  State  ;  or  that  in  countries  called  Catholic  the  free  exercise 
"  of  other  religions  may  lawfully  be  allowed  ;  or  that  the 
"  Roman  pontiff  ought  to  come  to  terms  with  progress,  liber- 
alism, and  modern  civilization."  These  are  the  things 
which  Rome  would  prohibit  in  America  if  it  had  the  power. 
Reader,  consider  again  the  catalogue  of  inhibited  things, 
and  ask  yourself  if  the  ax  is  not  laid  at  the  root  of  every- 
thing that  is  held  honorable,  and  dear,  and  sacred  by  the  in- 
telligent man  who  loves  this  land  of  freedom.  Ask  yourself, 
intelligent  reader,  whether  it  is  not  better  to  err  on  the  side 
of  over-anxiety  than  over-indifference  at  the  impending  peril 
of  republican  institutions.  Now  that  San  Francisco  has 
ceased  to  be  an  American  city,  now  that  church  influence 
begins  to  make  itself  felt  in  the  intrigues  of  local  politics, 
have  we  not  a  duty  to  perform,  and  is  not  that  duty  in  the  di- 
rection of  preventing  the  foreign  priest  of  foreign  educa- 
tion from  influencing  an  ignorant  and  foreign  population  in 
the  direction  of  civil  allegiance  to  a  papal  pretension  that 
places  itself  above  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and 
its  foreign  worshipers  outside  of  allegiance  to  the  authority  of 
the  law  and  the  magistracy  of  the  land  in  which  they  live  ? 
Our  country  is  not  in  less  danger  than  European  countries 
from  church  interference.  The  temptation  to  meddle  with 
civil  affairs  in  America  is  greater  than  in  Europe.  We  are 
more  indifferent,  and  the  prize  is  greater.  The  temptation 
to  steal  a  continent  is  irresistible  to  a  church  whose  whole 
history  has  been  one  of  intrigue,  whose  whole  political  history 
has  been  a  felony.  At  present,  our  country  has  complete 
severance  between  church  and  state.  Mr.  Gladstone  gives 
the  following  as  subject-matters  of  existing  conflict :  Mar- 
riage, burial,  education,  prison  discipline,  blasphemy,  poor 
relief,  incorporation,  mortmain,  religious  endowments,  vows 
of  celibacy,  and  obedience.  Upon  all  these  questions,  and 
in  their  practical  application  to  our  civil  administration,  the 
good  Catholic  must  think,  and  act,  and  vote,  under  the  in- 
terpretation and  direction  of  the  church,  in  absolute  obedi- 
ence to  it,  at  the  peril  of  his  salvation.  This  condition  of 
affairs  can  not  long  exist  without  precipitating  a  conflict  of 
authority.  It  may  be  in  the  near  future,  as  General  Grant 
declares  ;  it  may  be  at  some  more  distant  day.  It  is  inevi- 
table, and  must  come.  We  hope  it  may  not  be  a  conflict 
of  wars  such  as  Cardinal  Manning  foreshadows.  We  hope 
it  may  be  but  a  conflict  of  opinion,  to  be  made  at  the  ballot- 
box,  to  be  determined  peacefully  by  the  people  at  the  elec- 
toral urn.  Americans,  Protestants,  liberal  Catholics,  intelli- 
gent foreigners,  and  loyal  men,  are  ready  for  the  contest 
now.  They  invite  it.  They  would  precipitate  it.  They 
challenge  it.  They  throw  down  the  glove  at  the  feet  of  the 
papal  hierarchy  in  America.  They  dare  the  Papal  Church 
to  take  it  up.     They  taunt  it  with  cowardice. 


The  various  workingmen's  clubs  in  San  Francisco  are 
showing  more  than  a  usual  degree  of  intelligence  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Chinese  treaty.  They  are  intelligent  enough  to 
perceive  that  with  this  treaty  the  whole  matter  is  referred  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  Under  it  Congress  can 
legislate  without  any  restriction.  It  may  prevent  Chinese 
from  coming.  It  may  regulate  their  residence  and  occupa- 
tion in  the  country.  Congress  commands  the  position,  and 
may  pass  any  law  it  pleases  in  reference  to  Chinese  immi- 
gration and  residence.  The  treaty  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  question  of  naturalization.  Naturalization  is  a  matter  of 
Congressional  enactment,  and  is  confined  to  races  and  not 
to  nationalities. 

The  Home  Rule  forces  in  the  House  of  Commons  seem 
to  show  a  somewhat  wavering  line  of  battle. 
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THE        ARGONAUT 


THE    GRAVES    OF    THE   LOYAL    RONIN. 


I  was  looking  for  some  light  reading  with  which  to  while 
away  an  idle  hour  the  other  day,  when  Carlo  Penseroso  came 
in  with  an  odd-looking  little  volume  in  his  hand,  which  he 
declared  to  contain  the  quaintest  and  most  naive  bit  of  lit- 
erature that  he  had  come  across  in  many  a  long  day.  Now 
Carlo  is  apt  to  look  upon  that  side  of  the  way  where  the 
shadows  fall,  and  loves  a  gentle,  all-pervading  melancholy. 
Therefore  when  he  said  it  was  the  story  of  a  strange  old 
tragedy,  his  enjoyment  of  it  was  not  difficult  to  understand, 
but  the  gay-looking  white  covers,  frescoed  in  the  most  fan- 
tastic style  of  Japanese  art,  seemed  to  deny  his  words  point 
blank. 

However,  what  can  one  tell  from  the  style  of  decoration 
nowadays  ?  At  this  moment  a  hair- dresser's  circular  confronts 
me  from  the  writing-table,  which  is  as  peculiarly  Egyptian 
in  the  character  of  its  decoration  as  the  pyramid  of  Cheops 
itself,  and  its  neighbor  is  a  pink  card,  whereon  is  gilded  a 
long-legged  stork,  standing  most  dejectedly  beside  the  sleepy 
lotus  plant,  and  pointing  with  his  long  bill  to  the  address 
of  a  paper-hanger  on  Market  Street.  What  have  paper- 
hangers  to  do  with  storks,  or  hair-dressers  with  Egyptian 
sphinxes,  or  publishers  with  Japanese  ladies,  and  bold,  im- 
possible-looking warriors  in  shockingly  bad  perspective? 
But  the  rule  failed  this  time,  and  as  I  turned  the  leaves  of 
the  white  book,  with  its  clear  print  and  delightful  broad  mar- 
gins, I  discovered  it  to  be  the  story  of  the  forty-seven  loyal 
ronin,  a  story  as  well  known  in  Japan  as  that  of  George 
Washington  and  his  hatchet  is  in  America. 

I  had  heard  the  tale  many  times  over  before  I  had  been  a 
fortnight  in  Japan.  Ever)'  one  knew  it,  down  to  its  last  par- 
ticular, foreign  and  native,  old  and  young.  I  had  hoped  to 
see  it  played  at  the  theatre,  for  they  dramatize  their  trage- 
dies in  the  land  of  the  rising,  as  well  as  in  the  land  of  the 
setting  sun  ;  and  "  The  Forty-seven  Loyal  Ronin,"  is  put  on 
periodically.  But  it  had  just  been  withdrawn,  and  a  tiresome 
play  held  the  stage,  with  never  a  hara-kari  in  it  If  the 
Japanese  themselves  like  a  play  which  presents  this  terrible 
ceremony  of  a  by-gone  time,  what  must  it  be  to  the  foreign- 
ers who  have  all  heard  more  of  hara-kari  than  of  anything 
else  in  Japan  ?  As  for  the  forty-seven  ronins — or  ronin,  as 
they  say  in  their  own  language,  where  there  is  no  plural— 
they  performed  hara-kari,  which  was  considered  a  noble 
and  honorable  mode  of  death,  all  at  one  time  ;  and  I  won- 
dered if  the  entire  forty-seven  filed  in  upon  the  stage  in  the 
white  robes,  which  is  the  ceremonial  costume,  and  dis- 
patched themselves  all  together.  People  say  it  is  a  horribly 
realistic  spectacle  in  the  theatre,  and  one  to  try  the  stoutest 
heart,  for  they  are  wonderful  actors,  these  little  Japs.  I  did 
not  see  any  hara-kari,  and  I  have  never  come  nearer  to  it 
than  to  have  pointed  out  to  me  the  little  door  which  is  built 
in  every  samurai's  armor,  and  through  which  he  is,  or  was, 
expected  to  plunge  his  dirk  and  rip  open  his  bowels,  in  order 
to  die  a  noble  death,  if  the  chance  of  an  ignoble  one 
stared  him  in  the  face.  But  I  heard  so  much  of  these  things 
for  a  time  that  I  grew  to  have  quite  a  Japanese  respect  for 
hara-kari,  and  had  an  intimate,  though  shadowy  acquaintance 
with  the  forty-seven  ronin. 

Yet  I  was  astonished  enough  when  my  kindest  guide 
through  Japanese  mazes,  the  professor,  asked  me  one  day  if 
I  would  like  to  go  to  see  their  graves.  I  had  fancied  them 
the  mythical  creatures  of  a  popular  legend,  not  the  actual 
heroes  of  a  historical  romance,  or,  rather,  of  a  romaDtic  bit 
of  history.  Yet  here  I  found  their  bones  were  crumbling  a 
short  three  miles  away  from  me,  and  I  might  go  read  the 
cabalistic-looking  letters  upon  their  tombstones  if  I  would. 
Who  would  not,  with  a  comfortable  jin-riki-sha  at  the  door, 
and  some  one  who  knew  all  about  it  to  tell  you  who  the 
ronin,  and  the  samurai,  and  all  the  rest  of  these  queer-named 
people  were?  I  think  I  should  have  had  the  laws  of  Japan- 
ese caste  at  my  finger-tips,  but  that,  at  a  critical  moment,  we 
passed  "The  Tea-house  of  the  Hundred  Steps,"  a  well- 
known  landmark  in  big  Tokio,  and,  while  gazing  my  fill,  I 
lost  no  less  than  three  or  four  ranks.  I  have  ever  since  hud- 
dled merchants,  artisans,  farmers,  peasants,  etc.,  into  one 
class,  and  called  them,  as  the  stump-speakers  do,  the  bone 
and  sinew  of  the  land ;  but  I  do  not  know  the  Japanese  for 
bone  and  sinew.  I  saw  plenty  of  bone  there,  but  no  sinew. 
These  rice-fed  Japs  are  but  a  weakly  race,  physically.  The 
professor  was  at  the  lowest  stratum  of  society  when  my  jin- 
riki-sha  caught  up  with  him,  the  eighth  rank,  or  eta,  which 
included  all  the  workers  in  leather,  the  actors,  and  the  lewd 
women.  The  first  estate  consisted  of  the  members  of  the 
Mikado's  family;  the  second  of  the  daimio,  or  great  feudal 
barons,  and  the  third  of  the  samurai,  or  military  men  and 
men  of  letters.  These  samurai  were  the  retainers  of  the 
barons,  to  whom  they  swore  fealty,  exactly  as  was  done  dur- 
ing the  feudal  ages  in  Europe ;  and  the  ronin  were  samurai 
who,  for  one  cause  or  other,  owed  allegiance  to  no  living  lord. 
The  stories  of  their  adventures  are  much  like  those  of  our 
own  knights  errant,  only  that  our  knights  went  always  on 
horseback,  and  found  always  a  damsel  in  distress  to  succor, 
while  the  ronin  seems  to  have  gone  always  afoot,  and  always 
have  found  a  battle  to  fight.  The  forty-seven  ronin  lost  their 
feudal  lord  through  the  treachery  of  a  man  in -power.  It  was 
their  avenging  of  his  death  which  made  their  story  and  their 
glory. 

The  jin-riki-shas  dashed  up  to  the  very  threshold  of  a 
shabby  little  temple,  which  had  then  an  unpronounceable 
name,  but  which  the  translators  of  the  tale  call  the  "  Spring- 
Hill  Temple."  I  prayed  in  the  temple,  I  climbed  the  hill, 
and  I  dutifully  drank  from  the  spring.  I  preferred  the  drink  ' 
to  anything  in  this  part  of  the  programme.  The  temple  is 
but  a  poor  one,  with  no  claims  to  architectural  beauty,  scarce 
even  to  the  cleanliness  which  prevails  almost  universally. 
There  are  no  lacquered  floors,  with  shaven  bonzes  to  watch  j 
over  them,  and  make  you  take  off  your  shoes.  You  are 
pretty  sure  to  pick  up  a  good  case  of  influenza  in  one  of  the  ' 
finer  temples.  You  are  expected  to  toss  a  copper  to  some-  j 
body's  ancestor,  and  to  say  a  prayer  for  the  repose  of  the  \ 
r&nitis  souls.  I  am  not  sure  but  you  do  it  half  religiously 
when  you  see  the  simple  devout  people  around  you,  telling 
their  beads  to  Buddha  in  the  most  Roman.  Catholic  fashion.  ; 
If  you  are  a  curio  hunter,  you  can  not  help  observing  the  ' 
aitar,  which,  even  in  some  of  the  minor  temples,  is  of  hand- 
,me  bronze,  and  it  will  possibly  cross  your  mind,  even  in 

5  most  religious  atmosphere,  that  it  would  make  a  noble 


sideboard  in  some  handsome  dining  hall.  Then  there  is  al- 
ways the  incense  burner,  with  its  rampant  dragon  or  Corean 
lion  on  the  lid  to  excite  your  cupidity. 

We  tore  ourselves  from  the  temptation  of  collection,  and 
strolled  up  the  hill,  for  the  little  cemetery  lies  at  the  top  of 
it.  It  is  but  a  small  place,  not  more  than  fifty  feet  square, 
and  strikes  a  stranger  at  first  as  a  bury ing-ground  for  babies, 
for  the  Japanese  bury  their  dead  in  a  sitting  position,  and 
their  short  graves  look  as  queer  and  as  little  as  everything 
else  in  this  queer  little  country.  The  great  feudal  baron 
himself  is  buried  just  in  the  centre  of  the  plot,  and  his  prime 
councillor,  Sir  Big-Rock,  who  is  the  hero  of  the  tale,  and  was 
the  leader  of  the  forty-seven  rofiin,  lies  in  one  comer,  and 
his  grave  has  been  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  a  rude  pa- 
vilion which  has  been  built  above  it.  The  forty-seven — for 
another  roni?i,  celebrated  for  some  like  deed  of  fealty,  and 
who  performed  hara-kari  under  most  creditable  circum- 
stances, and  who  has  been  allowed,  according  to  his  latest 
request,  to  sleep  his  last  with  them — are  buried  in  a  line 
around  the  square.  Forty-seven  fat  little  tombstones,  hewn 
from  rough  stone,  but  unpolished,  rise  from  the  graves  to 
commemorate  them.  They  are  all  precisely  alike,  un- 
less the  inscriptions  differ.  At  the  head  of  each  grave  was 
a  vase  or  jug  of  water,  containing  a  tall  sprig  of  the 
waxy  green  leaves  of  the  beautiful  camelia  tree.  They 
have  lain  there  one  hundred  and  eighty  years,  and 
it  is  said  that  in  all  that  time  no  one  ever  has  visited  the 
graves  without  finding  them  decorated.  The  decorations 
are  not  provided  for  by  any  fund,  but  their  memory  is  so  hal- 
lowed in  the  hearts  of  the  people  that  even  under  the  new 
regime  they  are  not  forgotten,  and  some  one  is  always  found  to 
keep  fresh  the  green  over  their  graves.  It  was  a  cold  March 
day  when  we  stood  in  the  little  cemetery  where  the  loyal 
ronin  lay,  and  counted  their  graves,  for  ever)*  one  counts  the 
grayes  to  make  sure  that  no  one  of  the  forty-seven  has  had 
a  little  resurrection  day  of  his  own.  There  were  few  visitors 
from  the  city  itself,  but  some  country  people  were  straying 
among  the  little  tombs,  paying  homage  to  the  illustrious  dead. 
They  read  the  inscriptions  as  reverently  as  we  might  read  at 
the  grave  of  a  Washington  or  a  Wellington,  if  there  were 
any  reverence  left  in  the  world  outside  of  China  and  Japan. 
Perhaps  the  words  of  the  priest  who  preached  their  funeral 
sermon,  eight  years  after  their  deaths,  on  the  day  when  their 
families  were  allowed  to  return  from  exile,  are  coming  true. 
He  said  :  "  Their  glorious  deed  will  shine  like  a  torch  at 
night,  and  the  whole  world  shall  ring  with  their  praise." 
Truly,  this  is  coming  to  pass  in  a  way,  for  all  travelers 
through  Japan  pass  a  half  hour  at  the  grave  of  the  forty- 
seven  ronin,  and  the  little  white  book  with  the  high  art  cover 
will  spread  the  tale.  Sub  rosa,  we  may  think  their  glorious 
deed  a  well-planned  assassination  ;  but  if  it  meant  glory  in 
the  queer  little  island  let  it  pass  for  such,  for  how  might 
they  look  upon  our  heroes  of  many  ages  ? 

A  little  lad  who  met  us  at  the  gate  of  the  cemetery  pol- 
ished the  sacred  earth  with  his  brow  as  he  bowed  the  deep- 
est bow  possible  to  his  anatomy,  and  led  the  way  to  the  house 
where  were  kept  their  armors,  swords,  and  weapons.  The 
keeper  declined  to  show  them,  saying  they  were  gone  to  some 
other  temple  for  the  celebration  of  a  festival.  But  he  had 
an  itching  palm,  as  have  all  Japanese  since  the  approach  of 
the  ruthless  invader,  and  it  was  not  long  before  he  was  point- 
ing out  with  pride  ever)'  break  in  the  shattered  armor,  every 
blood-rust  on  the  swords,  ever)'  splinter  in  the  long  spears, 
that  told  of  a  hard-fought  battle.  The  show  was  not  yet 
over.  Our  young  guide,  still  salaaming  industriously,  led 
the  way  to  a  long  room  lined  with  figures  of  the  forty-seven 
ronin  in  wax,  half  life-size,  Sir  Big-Rock,  as  usual,  looming 
far  above  the  rest.  The  Japanese  are  most  wonderful  work- 
ers in  wax,  and,  if  these  be  accurate^ikenesses,  the  glorious 
forty-seven  were  a  shabby-looking  lot,  as  to  physical  beauty. 
But  the  expression  of  their  faces,  and  the  variety  of  their  at- 
titudes, is  something  extra  ordinary.  They  are  not  arrayed 
for  war,  but  in  the  order  dress  of  the  samurai,  who  alone 
are  allowed  to  wear  bifurcated  garments;  and  each  carries 
his  two  swords,  then  universally  worn  in  their  rank  of  life. 

Perhaps  nothing  has  so  completely  done  away  with  the  ro- 
mance of  Japan  as  the  law  which  forbade  the  wearing  ot 
swords.  Thousands  of  superstitious  songs,  stories,  and 
legends,  are  of  the  swords,  and  are  quaint,  beautiful,  and  ut- 
terly unique  in  literature.  "  The  girded  sword  is  the  soul  of 
the  samurai,"  was  one  of  the  sayings  first  taught  him.  When 
a  baby  daimio  could  first  toddle  along  on  his  little  clogs,  it 
was  the  especial  duty  of  one  sen-ant  to  walk  behind,  carrying 
his  swords,  that  all  might  know  his  rank.  To  unsheath  a 
sword  in  a  friend's  house,  was  to  offer  him  the  deadliest  in- 
sult. Indeed  from  so  trifling  a  beginning  as  this — the  un- 
sheathing of  the  sword  of  the  Lord  of  Ako,  in  the  house  of 
his  subtle  foe — followed  the  long  tragedy  of -the  forty-seven 
ronin. 

Their  graves  made  them  seem  very  real  people,  and  we 
rode  home  almost  in  silence,  through  beautiful  bamboo 
groves  and  tall  camelia  trees  in  the  dying  light.  It  was  an 
old  story  to  the  others,  and  the  rude  but  hallowed  little  cem- 
etery a  familiar  place  ;  but  I  do  not  think  any  of  us  came 
all  the  way  back  from  Japanese  romance  to  modern  Tokio, 
till  the  house  boy  salaamed  at  the  door,  and  told  us  that 
taboin  was  on  the  table.  BETSY  B. 

San  Francisco,  January,  1SS1. 


LITERARY    NOTES. 


Lord  Went  worth,  who  broke  his  engagement  with  Miss 
Dudu  Fletcher,  the  author  of  "  Kismet,"  in  1879,  and  who 
is  to  marry  a  daughter  of  the  Right  Hon.  James  Stuart 
Wortley,  is  the  only  surviving  son  of  Augusta  Ada,  Byron's 
daughter,  and  the  Earl  of  Lovelace.  He  inherited  his  title 
from  Lady  Byron,  his  grandmother,  and  bears  by  courtesy 
the  title  of  Viscount  Ockham. 


An  irreverent  New  Yorker  was  condemned  by  business 
obligations  to  spend  Christmas  week  in  Boston.  Thinking 
to  amuse  himself  by  seeing  the  city,  he  stepped  on  a  Beacon 
Street  car,  and  said  to  the  conductor  :  "  Does  this  car  pass 
the  new  Art  Afu-se-um?"  "No,"  was  the  reply,  "but  it 
passes  the  new  Art  Mu-^-ura." 


Senator  Brown,  of  Georgia,  once  practiced  savagely  with 
a  pistol,  for  a  duel  to  which  he  and  Bob  Toombs  had  invited 
themselves,  but  a  compromise  saved  the  torrent  of  gore  that 
threatened  to  flow. 


The  King  of  Sweden  has  published  a  volume  under  the 
title  of  "  Poems  and  Leaves  from  My  Diary." 

Ouida  has  written  a  new  story,  "A  Village  Commune,"  and 
J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.  are  accessories  after  the  fact. 

It  was  John  Stuart  Mill  whose  servant-girl  used  the  manu- 
script of  Carlyle's  first  "  French  Revolution"  to  light  the 
fire. 

The  latest  "Leisure  Hour"  is  "Under  Slieve-Ban,"  an 
Irish  novel,  by  R.  E.  Francillon.  Henry  Holt  S:  Co.,  pub- 
lishers. 

The  next  "  No-Name  "  novel  is  to  be  entitled  "  Don  John." 
It  is  announced  as  "  by  one  of  the  foremost  of  living  authors." 
Roberts  Bros,  advertise  it  as  nearly  ready. 

Harper  &  Bros,  have  just  published  A.  R,  Wallace's 
"  Island  Life"  ;  the  "Wordsworth"  of  the  "English  Men  of 
Letters  "  series  ;  and  vol.  ii.  of  Forney's  "  Recollections  of 
Public  Men." 

The  author  of  "His  Majesty  Myself"  and  "Colonel  Dun- 
woddie,  Millionaire,"  has  written  a  new  novel.  .  Its  title  is 
"  Blessed  Saint  Certainty,"  and  rumor  says  it  is  a  record  of 
personal  experience,  enlivened  by  pen  sketches  of  well- 
known  characters. 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  publish  this  week  :  "English  Thought 
in  the  Eighteenth  Century',"  by  Leslie  Stephen;  "Haroun 
Al  Raschid,  and  Saracen  Civilization,"  by  Professor  E.  H. 
Palmer  ;  and  "  Natural  Theology,"  by  John  B  as  com,  Presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

D.  Appleton  &:  Co.  announce  this  week  the  following  : 
"  Mar)'  Marston,"  a  novel,  by  George  Macdonald  ;  "Anec- 
dotical  History  of  the  British  Parliament,"  by  C.  H.  Jen- 
nings ;  "The  Heart  and  its  Functions" — one  of  the  Health 
Primers  ;  and  "All  Alone,"  by  Andre1  Theuriet. 

Coquelin's  "  The  Actor  and  his  Art "  has  been  translated 
by  Miss  Alger  and  published  by  Roberts  Brothers.  It  is  by 
the  elder  of  the  two  Coquelins.  As  it  is  from  the  pen  of  one 
of  the  oldest  societaires  of  the  Come  die-  F  ran  caise,  it  can  not 
fail  to  be  found  of  interest  and  value.  For  sale  in  this  city 
by  Billings,  Harbourne  &.  Co. 

Fords,  Howard,  &  Hulbert  announce  a  novel,  treating  of 
the  Indian  question  in  both  a  realistic  and  a  romantic  way. 
The  title  of  the  novel  is  not  yet  announced,  but  the  work  is 
a  story  of  the  early  impressions,  experiences,  and  ideas  of  a 
young  Indian  chief,  embodying  many  of  the  customs,  usages, 
and  legends  of  the  red  men. 

The  cover  of  LitteWs  Living  Age  is  thirty-six  years  old, 
and  on  it  are  represented  in  miniature  the  covers  of  many 
foreign  magazines.  More  than  half  of  the  periodicals  whose 
fronts  are  thus  displayed  are  dead.  This  magazine  is  edited 
by  Miss  Littell,  daughter  of  the  founder.  Her  selections 
are  generally  judicious,  considering  the  diversity  of  tastes 
among  her  readers. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  announce  the  following  new 
books  :  "New  Guinea,"  by  L.  M.  D'Albertis,  officer  of  the 
Order  of  the  Crown  of  Italy  ;  "  The  Life  and  Correspond- 
ence of  Sir  Anthony  Panizzi,  K.  C.  B.,"  late  principal  libra- 
rian of  the  British  Museum,  by  Louis  Fagan  ;  and  "Thirty 
Years,  being  Poems  New  and  Old,"  by  the  author  of  "John 
Halifax,  Gentleman,"  etc.  This  edition  includes  all  Miss 
Mulock's  poems  up  to  the  present  time. 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons  announce  for  February  "  Sir  Wil- 
liam Herschel,  his  Life  and  Works,"  by  Professor  E.  S.  Hol- 
den,  of  the  U.  S.  Naval  Observatory  ;  a  new  edition,  re- 
vised and  corrected  by  Professor  Sayce,  of  the  late  George 
Smith's  "Chaldean  Account  of  Genesis";  " Christian  In- 
stitutions :  Essays  on  Ecclesiastical  Subjects,"  by  Dean 
Stanley  ;  St.  George  Mivart's  "  The  Cat,"  an  introduction  to 
the  study  of  back-boned  animals  ;  the  third  and  fourth  vol- 
umes of  "  Metternich's  Memoirs"  ;  "Sermons  to  Students 
and  Thoughtful  Persons,"  by  Llewelyn  D.  Bevan,  D.  D., 
LL.  D.;  and  "Ilka  on  the  Hill-top,  and  other  Stories,"  by 
Hjalmar  H.  Boyesen. 

The  North  American  Review  for  February  contains, 
among  other  articles,  an  essay  by  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 
entitled  "The  Pulpit  and  the  Pew,"  in  which  he  endeavors 
to  show  the  need  that  he  believes  to  exist  for  a  revision  of 
the  prevalent  theological  creeds.  In  "Aaron's  Rod  in  Pol- 
itics," Judge  A.  W.  Tourgee  advocates  making  provision  for 
educating  illiterate  voters.  James  Freeman  Clarke  discusses 
the  authorship  of  Shakspeare's  plays.  There  is  an  article 
on  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  by  Senator  John  T. 
Morgan.  The  sixth  of  Mr.  Chat-nay's  papers  on  the  "  Ruins 
of  Central  America"  is  devoted  to  a  description  of  the  Pyr- 
amids of  Comalcalco.  Walt  Whitman  writes  of  "The  Poetry 
of  the  Future."  The  place  of  honor  is  given  to  an  article 
on  the  Nicaragua  canal  project,  by  General  Grant.  If  we 
thought  the  value  of  this  article  was  not  extrinsic,  we  should 
say  so. 

Those  who  read  Mr.  Cable's  clever  novel,  "  The  Grandis- 
simes,"  will  be  amused  and  interested  to  know  that  an  anony- 
mous pamphlet  has  appeared  in  reply  to  it.  It  is  entitled 
"Aboo  and  Caboo — a  Critical  Dialogue,"  and  here  is  an  ex- 
tract : 

"The  Grandissimes "  has  been,  evidently,  most  submissively  written 
for  the  prejudiced  and  inimical  North,  against  the  olden  customs,  hab- 
its, manners,  and  idiosyncrasies  of  the  Southern  Creole  population  of 
Louisiana  therein  so  slanderously  misrepresented;  and  yet,  in  reality, 
so  high-spirited,  so  genteel,  and  captivating  in  its  polished  civility,  no- 
ble bearing,  and  dignified  character,  although  the  rude  storm  of  mis- 
fortune has  swept  over  its  once  so  opulent  and  princely  homes.  Mr.  , 
Cable's  works  have  been  taken  for  truth.  The  most  historical  and  hon- 
orable Creole  families  are  therein  pasquinaded.  They  are  written  in 
the  spiteful  mood  and  style  in  which  would  write  an  old,  prudish  maid, 
chatting  about  her  younger  and  more  beautiful  rivals ;  or,  rather,  in  the 
pedantic  phraseology  of  a  Sunday-school  master,  who  pedagogues  be- 
fore a  ravished  audience  of  gaping  girls  and  boys. 

This  is  delicious.  One  can  almost  imagine  that  it  is  old 
Agricola  Fusilier  talking.  Mr.  Cable  himself  will  very  likely 
be  surprised  to  find  such  a  survival  of  a  social  condition  with 
which  he  had  dealt  in  a  historical  spirit,  as  belonging  to  a 
bygone  state  of  things.  The  pamphlet  is  a  curious  and  in- 
teresting appendix  to  "  The  Grandissimes." 
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SPOOPENDYKE  ON    CAN-OPENING. 

"Look  here,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Spoopendyke, 
tossing  over  the  laces  and  ribbons  in  his  wife's  bureau 
drawer,  "  what's  become  of  the  can-opener  ?  I  don't 
see  it  anywhere." 

"What  do  you  want  of  it?"  asked  Mrs.  Spoopen- 
dyke, fluttering  up  to  protect  her  trinkets,  and  trying 
to  gain  a  little  time. 

"  I  want  to  open  some  sardines  with  it,"  retorted 
Mr.  Spoopendyke.  abandoning  the  drawer  and  hunt- 
ing through  the  work  basket.  "Think  I  want  to 
comb  my  hair  with  it  ?  Imagine  I  wanted  to  write  a 
letter  with  it?  Well,  I  don't.  I  want  some  sar- 
dines.    What  have  you  done  with  it?" 

"  You  might  take  your  big  knife,"  recommended 
Mrs.  Spoopendyke.  "The  large  blade  is  just  the 
thing  for  that." 

Mr.  Spoopendyke  seized  the  knife,  and  bore  away 
on  one  corner  of  the  box,  while  his  wife  looked  on 
with  considerable  distress. 

"  Hadn't  you  better  put  a  paper  under  the  box? 
You'll  get  the  oil  all  6ver  the  table-cloth,"  suggested 
Mrs.  Spoopendyke. 

"No.  I  won't  either,"  said  Mr.  Spoopendyke.  as 
the  knife  plunged  through  and  the  oil  spattered. 
"  Serve  you  right  if  I  did,"  he  continued,  plowing 
away  at  the  tin.  while  the  grease  flew  in  all  directions. 
"  It  would  teach  you  to' put  the  can-opener  where  you 
could  find  it.  What  kind  of  housekeeping  do  you 
call  this,  anyhow?  "  he  yelled,  as  the  blade  slipped 
out  and  closed  upon  his  fingers. 

"  Did  you  hurt  yourself,  dear?  "  asked  Mrs.  Spoop- 
endyke. anxiously. 

"  No,  I  didn't  hurt  myself,"  grinned  Mr.  Spoopen- 
dyke. "  The  dod  gasted  knife  struck  the  bone,  or  I 
would  have  been  dead  with  agony  an  hour  ago.  Give 
me  some  ether ! "  he  howled.  ' '  Fetch  me  some  chlo- 
roform !  S'pose  I'm  going  to  saw  at  this  box  any 
more  without  an  anesthetic?  Got  an  idea  I'm  going 
to  chip  off  a  couple  dozen  fingers  without  something 
to  deaden  the  pain?  Where's  the  laughing  gas? 
Give  me  some  laughing  gas  while  I  extract  these 
measly  old  fish."  And  Mr.  Spoopendyke  pranced 
around  the  room,  and  then  jabbed  the  knife  into  the 
box  again,  and  ripped  away  as  though  he  was  run  by 
steam.  ' '  No  use  to  hide  away  from  me  ! "  he  yelled, 
hacking  at  the  box  with  all  his  might.  "I  know 
you're  in  there,  and  there  can't  any  dod  gasted  sar- 
dine that  ever  was  built  get  away  from  roe.  Come 
out,  I  tell  ye  !  "  and  he  seized  a  fish  by  the  tail  and 
slung  him  across  the  room.  "You're  transacting 
business  with  Spoopendyke  now  !  "and  he  clawed  out 
a  handful  of  mashed  sardines  and  slapped  them  down 
on  a  plate. 

"Won't  you  spoil  'em,  dear?"  asked  Mrs.  Spoop- 
endyke. dodging  the  flying  heads  and  tails.  "They 
won't  be  very  good  if  you  open  'em  that  way." 

"Oh,  won't  they?"  howled  Mr.  Spoopendyke. 
"  If  you  don't  like 'em  that  way,  why'd  you  ask  for 
'em  ?  Maybe  you  want  me  to  take  'em  out  in  a  baby 
carriage.  P'raps  you've  got  an  idea  I  ought  to  climb 
under  'era  and  lift  'em  out.  Maybe  you  want  me  to 
get  into  that  box  with  a  boat,  and  take  "em  out  with  a 
seine.  Well,  I  won't.  I  tell  ye.  Give  me  the  tongs ; 
I  want  that  fish  at  the  bottom.  Where's  the  tongs? 
Gone  to  get  married  to  the  can-opener,  haven't  they?" 
And  Mr.  Spoopendyke  grabbed  another  fish  and  fired 
him  into  the  grate. 

"  Be  patient,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Spoopendyke, 
soothingly.  "  Make  the  opening  a  little  wider,  and 
they'll  come  out" 

"Ain't  I  patient?"  shouted  Mr.  Spoopendyke. 
"  P'raps  you  want  me  to  sing  to  'em,   '  I  wish  I  was 

an  angel  and  with  the '  Dod  gast  the  fish  !  Come 

out  of  that  ! "  and  with  a  wrench  Mr.  Spoopendyke 
hauled  off  the  top,  and  disclosed  the  mangled  remains 
of  his  enemies.  "  Now,  give  me  a  lemon,"  and  he 
eyed  the  repast  with  anything  but  contentment 
' '  Stir  around  and  get  me  a  lemon  ;  quick,  now. " 

"  Upon  my  word,  my  dear,  I  don't  believe  there's 
a  lemon  in  the  house."  stammered  Mrs.  Spoopen- 
dyke.  "  I  had  one " 

"Oh,  you  had  one!"  proclaimed  Mr.  Spoopen- 
dyke, "  only  you're  just  out.  If  you'd  been  brought 
up  right,  you'd  only  need  an  awning  and  a  family  on 
the  top  floor  to  be  a  grocery  shop  !  S'pose  I'm  going 
to  eat  these  sardines  raw?  Think  I'm  going  to  swal- 
low these  fish  alive  ?  Gimme  something  to  put  on 
'em,  will  ye?  " 

"  What  would  you  like,  my  dear?"  queried  Mrs. 
Spoopendyke. 

"  Ink,  dod  gast  it 1  Fetch  me  some  measly  ink  ! 
Got  any  nails?  Can't  ye  find  some  laudanum  some- 
where?" and  Mr.  Spoopendyke  projected  himself 
into  the  closet  and  pranced  out  with  a  bottle  of  ar- 
nica. "There,"  he  howled,  as  he  dashed  the  con- 
tents over  the  sardines.  "  there's  your  fish  all  ready 
for  you,  and  the  next  time  you  want  me  to  open  the 
things,  you  have  a  lemon,  will  ye?  Find  the  can- 
opener,  won't  ye?"  and  Mr.  Spoopendyke  flopped 
into  his  easy  chair  and  picked  up  the  paper. 

"  Don't  you  want  some  of  the  fish?"  asked  Mrs. 
Spoopendyke,  after  a  long  pause. 

"  No,  I  don't,"  growled  Mr.  Spoopendyke, 

"  But  this  is  a  fresh  box,"  said  Mrs.  Spoopendyke, 
displaying  the  sardines  in  neat  layers. 

"  How'd  you  get  it  open?  "  demanded  Mr.  Spoop- 
endyke. 

"With  the  can-opener,"  replied  his  wife;  "I 
found  it  in  your  tool-box,  where  you  put  it  to  sharp- 
en it." 

"  Maybe  I  put  the  lemon  in  there  to  sharpen  that, 
too,"  grunted  Mi.  Spookeudyke,  pegging  away  at 
the  box  and  looking  up  with  his  mouth  full,  but  re- 
cognizing the  taste  of  vinegar,  he  made  some  re- 
marks about  some  people  only  needing  a  handle  and 
a  cork  to  be  a  Fortunatus  jug,  and  having  finished  the 
lot,  he  demanded  why  his  wife  hadn't  asked  for  'em 
if  she  wanted  some,  and  went  to  bed  with  some  inco- 
herent observations  on  the  absurdity  of  folks  sitting 
around  like  martyrs  with  fish  within  reach. — EagU. 


In  Macready's  "  Reminiscences,"  he  tells  a  some- 
what amusing  anecdote  as  follows  :  "  I  acted  Werner 
languidly,  but  a  circumstance  in  the  play  amused  me 
a  good  deal,  and  at  my  own  expense.  I  was  incon- 
venienced and  rather  annoyed  by  Ulric  looking  on 
the  ground,  or  anywhere  but  in  my  face,  as  he  should 
have  done.  My  displeasure,  however,  vanished  on 
seeing  the  tears  fast  trickling  down  his  cheek;  and 
forgiving  his  inaccuracy  on  the  score  of  his  sensibil- 
ity, I  continued  the  scene  with  augmented  energy  and 
feeling,  and  left  it  with  a  very  favorable  impression  of 
the  young  man's  judgment  and  warm  heartedness. 
In  the  course  of  the  play  he  accosted  me,  begging  my 
pardon  for  his  apparent  inattention  to  me,  and  ex- 
plaining the  cause,  viz.,  that  he  had  painted  his  face 
so  high  on  the  cheek  that  the  color  had  got  into  his 
eyes,  and  kept  them  running  during  the  whole  act. 
What  an  unfortunate  disclosure !  " 


INTAGLIOS. 

Love  in  Dreams. 
Love  hath  its  poppy-wreath, 

Not  Night  alone. 
I  laid  my  head  beneath 

Love's  lilied  throne ; 

Then  to  my  sleep  he  brought 

This  anodyne — 
The  flower  of  many  a  thought 

And  fancy  fine. 

A  form,  a  face  no  more  ; 

Fairer  than  truth  ; 
A  dream  from  death's  pale  shore  ; 

The  soul  of  youth. 

A  dream  so  dear  and  deep. 

All  dreams  above, 
That  still  I  pray  to  sleep) — 

Bring  Love  back,  Love  ! 

— John  Addington  Symonds. 

Kitty. 
Kitty,  cruelest  of  girls, 

Turned  away  in  pride, 
Down  her  shoulders  shook  her  curls 

In  a  golden  tide. 

Haughtily  she  frowned  on  me  ; 

Like  a  miser  old. 
Wouldn't  give  for  charity 

One  small  lock  of  gold. 

Kitty,  if  a  lover's  prayer 

Your  hard  heart  denied. 
Wherefore  leave  your  scissors  there 

Nestling  at  your  side? 

Aye,  I  know,  my  pouting  pet. 

Stealing  is  a  sin  ; 
But  small  pity  misers  get 

Where  the  thieves  break  in. 


The    First  Book. 
C'est  demain,  e'estderaain  qu'on  lance, 

Qu'on  lance  mon  navire  aux  flots  ; 
L'onde  en  1'appelant  se  balance 
Devant  la  proue  ;  amis,  silence  ! 

Ne  chantez  pas,  gais  roatelots  ! 

Ne  chantez  pas  !  quand  raerae  encore, 
Sur  mainte  mer.  sous  maint  cliraat, 

Aux  feux  du  soleil  qui  le  dore, 

Battu  de  la  brise  sonore, 
Mon  pavilion,  au  haut  du  mat, 

Deployat  sa  flamme  azuree 

Et  ses  immortelles  couleurs, 
Recevrait  de  chaque  contree, 
En  passant,  laperle  nacree, 

L'ivoire,  l'incens.  ou  des  fleurs; 

Quand,  ma  voile  au  loin  reconnue, 
On  verrait  la  foule  a  grands  pas 

S'agiter  sur  la  greve  nue, 

Les  forts  saluer  ma  venue, 
O  mes  amis,  ne  chantez  pas  ! 

*   — Sainte-Beuve. 


Wit! 


Inconstancy. 
One  eve  of  beauty,  when  the  sun 

Was  on  the  stream  of  Guadalquiver, 
To  gold  converting,  one  by  one, 

The  ripples  of  that  mighty  river. 
Beside  me  on  the  bank  was  seated 

A  Seville  girl,  with  auburn  hair, 
And  eyes  that  might  the  world  have  cheated — 

A  wild,  bright,  wicked,  diamond  pair. 

She  stooped  and  wrote  upon  the  sand. 
Just  as  the  loving  sun  was  going, 
vith  such  a  soft,  small,  shining  hand, 
You  would  have  sworn  'twas  silver  flowing. 

Her  words  were  three,  and  not  one  more. 
What  could  Diana's  motto  be? 

The  siren  wrote  upon  the  shore, 

"  Death  !  not  inconstancy  !  " 

And  then  her  two  large,  languid  eyes 

So  turned  on  mine,  the  devil  take  me  ! 
I  set  the  stream  on  fire  with  sighs. 

And  was  the  fool  she  chose  to  make  me. 
Saint  Francis  would  have  been  deceived 

By  such  an  eye  and  such  a  hand — 
But  one  week  more  and  I  believed 

As  much  the  woman  as  the  sand ! — Anon. 

Completeness. 
Because  it  is  fair,  shall  the  rose-bud  keep 

Its  possible  loveliness  folded  up? 
Would  you  have  the  pride  of  the  forest  sleep 

For  fear  of  spoiling  the  acorn-cup  ? 
Nay.    The  bud  hath  dreams  of  the  perfect  flower; 

The  acorn  thrills  with  divine  unrest ; 
The  bud  must  blossom  when  comes  its  hour — 

The  acorn  follow  its  high  behest 
True,  they  do  perish.     'Tis  ever  so. 

This  law  unerring  all  nature  knows. 
The  bud  and  the  acorn  are  slain  ;  but  lo  ! 

The  pride  of  the  forest,  and  lo  !  the  rose. 

— Carlatta  Perry. 


The  Days  That  Could  Not  Be. 
Deep  in  the  vale,  afar  from  every  beholder, 

In  the  May  morning  my  true  love  came  to  me 
Silent  we  sat,  her  head  upon  my  shoulder, 

Fondly  we  dreamed  of  days  about  to  be ; 

Softly  we  talked  of  days  about  to  be- 
Deep  in  the  vale  the  rain  falls  colder  and  colder. 

Safely  she  sleeps  beneath  the  kirkyard  tree ; 
Yet  still  I  feel  her  head  upon  my  shoulder, 

Still,  still  I  dream  of  days  that  could  not  be. 

Still,  still  I  weep  for  days  too  sweet  to  be. 

— Dinah  Mulcck  Craik. 

The  Silence  of  the  Hills. 
The  windy  forest,  rousing  from  its  sleep, 

Voices  its  heart  in  hoarse,  Titanic  roar  ; 

The  ocean  bellows  by  its  wave-worn  shore  ; 
The  cataract  that  haunts  the  rugged  steep 
Makes  mighty  music  in  its  headlong  leap  ; 

The  clouds  have  voices,  and  the  rivers  pour 

Their  floods  in  thunder  down  to  ocean's  floor. 
The  hills  alone  mysterious  silence  keep. 
They  cannot  rend  the  ancient  chain  which  bars 

Their  iron  lips,  nor  answer  back  the  sea 
That  calls  to  them  far  off  in  vain.     The  stars 

They  cannot  hail,  nor  their  wild  brooks.  Ah  me  ! 
What  cries  from  out  their  stony  hearts  will  break 
In  God's  great  day  when  all  that  sleep  shall  wake  ! 
—  IV.  P.  Foster. 


THE    INNER    MAN. 

Once,  it  happened  I'd  been  dining;  on  my  couch  I  slept  re- 
clining, 

And  awoke  with  moonlight    shining  brighdy  on   my  bed- 
room floor. 

It  was  in  the  bleak  December,  as  distinctly  I  remember, 

But   I  had  no  dying  ember,  as  Poe  had ;    when  near  the 
door. 

Like  a  gastronomic  goblin  just  beside  my  chamber  door, 
Stood  a  Goose — and  nothing  more. 

And  that  fat  Goose,  never  flitting,  like  a  nightmare  still  is 

sitting 
With  me  all  the  night,  emitting  sounds  that  thrill  my  bosom's 

core ; 
And  he  still  for  many  a  season,  while  I   lie  and  gasp  and 

wheeze,  on  . 

Me  will  sit,  until  my  reason  nothing  surely  can  restore, 
I  am  driven  mad,  and  reason  nothing  surely  can  restore, 
While  that  Goose  says,  "  Eat  no  more  !  " 


Men  in  all  ages  have  instinctively  recognized  the 
fact  that  music  stimulates  to  some  extent  the  appe- 
tite for  both  food  and  drink.  This  is  the  reason  why 
music  is  so  often  heard  at  public  dinners.  The  enor- 
mous feats  performed  by  the  accomplished  eaters 
whom  one  meets  at  banquets  owe  much  to  the  stimu- 
lating influence  of  music.  However,  the  world  does 
not  know  that  certain  kinds  of  music  act  directly 
upon  the  stomach,  and  create  a  longing  for  certain 
articles  of  food  or  drink,  while  other  kinds  of  music 
create  a  loathing  for  certain  other  articles.  For  ex- 
ample, the  music  furnished  either  by  a  string  band,  a 
brass  band,  or  an  orchestra,  stimulates  the  appetite 
for  fish  and  game.  No  matter  how  poor  may  be  the 
quality  of  these  articles,  and  how  miserably  they  may 
be  cooked,  they  will  be  eagerly  eaten  so  long  as  music 
is  heard.  As  a  rule,  the  fish  and  game  furnished  at 
a  public  dinner  are  not  good  ;  but  if  a  plate  of  either 
is  set  before  a  man  who  is  listening  to  a  Strauss  waltz, 
he  will  eat  greedily,  in  great  haste,  and  with  the  air 
of  a  man  who  has  but  five  minutes  in  which  to  dine. 
But  let  the  band  play  any  sort  of  music  in  connection 
with  roast  beef,  and  the  human  stomach  instantly 
loses  its  activity.  Roast  beef  may  be  the  particular 
delight  of  a  particular  man  when  it  is  served  in 
silence,  but  the  same  man  will  feel  an  inexplicable 
unwillingness  to  taste  even  the  choicest  cut  of  beef 
so  long  as  his  ears  are  tingled  with  the  strains 
of  any  composer,  whether  living  or  dead.  Again 
while  a  string  band,  or  even  an  orchestra,  pro- 
motes a  thirst  for  beer,  a  brass  band  has  the  opposite 
effect.  A  German  in  New  York,  who  kept  a  string 
band  in  his  saloon,  recently  quarreled  with  the  musi- 
cians, and  substituted  for  them  a  small  brass  band. 
His  sales  of  beer  diminished  thirty-eight  per  cent  the 
second  night  after  the  brass  band  .began  to  play,  and 
had  he  not  been  fortunate  enough  at  the  end  of  a  fort- 
night to  pick  up  a  cheap  string  band,  and  to  turn  his 
brass  into  the  street,  he  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
ruined.  A  careful  investigation  shows  that  the 
"  Watch  on  the  Rhine,"  played  by  a  string  band  or 
a  mammoth  hand-organ,  will  induce  the  average  Ger- 
man to  drink  from  five  to  seven  immediate  glasses 
of  beer,  which,  without  the  spur  of  music,  he  would 
never  have  dreamed  of  drinking.  Then  there  are 
musical  instruments  which,  if  they  were  to  be  con- 
stantly played  in  the  hearing  of  an  ordinary  man, 
would  cause  him  to  starve  to  death.  'Ihe  concertina, 
oraccordeon,  is  one  of  these.  Its  sound  instantly 
creates  a  loathing  for  food.  In  regions  where  this 
instrument  is  frequently  played — as,  for  example,  in 
New  England — we  find  that  the  population  is  thin 
and  cadaverous  in  appearance,  and  that  nearly  every 
one  suffers  from  indigestion.  This  is  unquestionably 
due  to  the  malign  influence  of  the  concertina,  which 
spoils  the  New  England  appetite  and  weakens  the 
New  England  stomach.  Vocal  music  in  all  circum- 
stances takes  away  the  desire  for  food ;  and  it  is  a  re- 
markable fact  that  many  of  our  keenest  landladies 
have  long  been  accustomed  to  encourage  their  daugh- 
ters to  sing  in  the  parlor  just  before  dinner,  thereby 
diminishing  the  appetite  of  the  boarders  fully  one- 
half.  As  the  connection  between  vocal  music  and  the 
loss  of  appetite  could  not  have  been  known  to  any 
landlady,  this  practice  is  a  marvelous  example  of  pure 
instinct 


An  English  traveler  writes  in  the  Revue  Britan- 
nique  an  account  of  a  state  dinner  which  was  given  in 
his  honor  by  a  Japanese  nobleman.  In  the  centre  of 
the  table  stood  little  dishes  containing  oranges,  al- 
monds, nuts,  slices  of  hard-boiled  eges,  and  different 
kinds  of  cheese,  which  were  taken  by  the  guests  be- 
fore dinner  and  during  the  intervals  between  dishes. 
The  menu  was  as  follows  :  Boiled  turtle,  hashed  duck 
and  pigeon,  soup  of  bird's-nests,  roast  mutton  with 
bamboo  blossoms,  boiled  crabs,  boiled  fish  of  differ- 
ent kinds,  tea  with  cakes,  ham-hashed  dog,  stewed 
rats,  maccaroni  soup,  roasted  black  rats,  salt  fish, 
roast  pork,  chicken  with  rice,  rice  patties,  preserved 
melons,  sea  frogs,  ice  and  fruit  Besides  these  dain- 
ties, there  was  a  large  covered  dish  on  the  table  into 
which  a  bottle  of  wine  was  poured  at  the  beginning 
of  the  dinner.  When  it  was  uncovered  it  was  found 
to  contain  a  large  number  of  sand  fleas,  which  had 
been  made  drunk  by  the  wine,  and  jumped  to  and 
fro  in  the  wildest  manner.  They  were  caught  by  the 
Japanese  with  little  bamboo  sticks  and  eaten  alive. 


When  Marie  Antoinette  was  talking  about  the 
bread  riots  of  Paris  during  the  5th  and  6th  of  Oc- 
tober, 1789,  the  Duchess  de  Polignac  naively  ex- 
claimed :  "How  is  it  that  these  silly  people  are  so 
clamorous  for  bread,  when  they  can  buy  such  nice 
cakes  for  a  few  sous  ?  "  This  was  in  spirit  not  un- 
like the  remark  of  Princess  Charlotte,  who  said 
that  "she  would  rather  eat  beef  than  starve,"  and 
wondered  that  people  should  insist  upon  having 
bread  when  it  was  so  scarce. 


In  Spain,  the  olla  podrtda  takes  the  place  of  the 
French  pot-au-feu,  and  into  it  every  sort  of  eatable  is 
thrown  and  stewed.  It  is  called  podruta,  or  "pu- 
trid," because  among  the  poor  the  bits  are  so  often 
recooked  that  they  become  putrid. 


CLXV.— Sunday,  January  30.— Bill  of  Fare  for  Six 

Persons. 

Pea  Soup. 

Fried  Soft-shell  Crabs. 

Broiled    Quail  on   Toast. 

String  Beans.     Mushrooms. 

Roast  Beef.     Sweet  Potatoes. 

French  Artichokes — Mayonnaise  Dressing. 

Mince  Pie.     Orange  Ice. 

Fruits,  Nuts,  and  Raisins. 

To  Make  Pea  Soup. — Soak  over  night  one  small  cupful 

of  split  peas,  add  three  pints  of  stock,  set  on  a   moderate 

fire,  and  stir  frequently,  or  the  peas  will   settle  and  burn. 

Cook  two  hours  or  more  until  the  peas  are  well  rubbed  into 

the  soup.    To  make  orange  ice — see  No.  LXXIX. 


ARBUGKLE'S 
ARBUGKLE'S 

ARIOSA 
ARIOSA 

ROASTED 

COFFEE 

IS  THE 

FINEST  PREPARATION 


MADE. 


j^^It  costs  more  than  any  other  brand, 
because 


IT  IS  BETTER 
IT  IS  BETTER 
IT    IS    BETTER 


AU  Housekeepers  who  want  A  DELI- 
CIOUS AROMATIC  BEVERAGE,  made 
from  the  FINEST  COFFEE,  properly 
roasted,  will  use 


ARBUCKLE'S 
ARBUCKLE'S 
ARBUCKLE'S 


ARIOSA 
ARIOSA 
ARIOSA 


In  the  Eastern  States  it  is  the  FAVOR- 
ITE BRAND, 


MlLLIOXS  OF  POUXDS 


being  sold  there  in  the  course  of  every  year 


Housekeepers  should  insist  on  their  gro- 
cers serving  them  with 


ARBUCKLE'S  ARIOSA. 


W.T.  COLEMAN  &  CO. 

Agents, 
SAN    FRANCISCO,    £ 


THE       ARGONAUT 


I  have  just  been  reading  a  little  book  called  "The 
Actor  and  his  Art."  It  is  a  translation  from  the 
French  of  C.  Coquelin,  and  is  intended  to  be  a  de- 
fense of  the  dramatic  profession  against  the  asper- 
sions of  society  in  particular  and  the  world  in  gen- 
eral. Monsieur  Coquelin  is  a  very  celebrated  mem- 
ber of  the  Com^die  Francaise,  an  enthusiastic  actor, 
and  thoroughly  devoted  to  his  art ;  and,  Consequently, 
what  he  may  have  to  say  in  favor  of  himself  and  his 
fellow  actors  must  be  worth  hearing.  He  opens  his 
book  with  a  proposal  to  prove  that  acting  is  a  high 
art,  and  that  the  actor  has  the  same  title  to  a  place 
in  the  state  as  any  other  citizen.  He  closes  with  an 
insinuation  that  rank  and  position  are  denied  to  ac- 
tors, both  in  art  and.  society.  He  lays  down  the 
broad  fact  that  an  actor  is  an  artist,  and  he  adduces 
evidence  from  the  leading  French  dramatists  that 
they  have  always  looked  upon  him  as  such  ;  and 
by  insinuation  he  charges  the  societv  of  the  present 
day  with  despising  the  stage  and  its  followers.  He 
quotes  the  honors  showered  on  -^Eschylus,  Sophocles, 
and  Aristophanes  by  the  great  Greek  nation  in  far- 
gone  days,  and  declares  that  the  higher  the  position 
held  by  the  theatre,  the  higher  the  civilization.  I  do 
not  think  that  Monsieur  Coquelin  makes  a  very  pow- 
erful defense.  I  am  not  going  to  judge  of  the  appli- 
cability of  his  arguments  to  France  ;  but  I  do  not  see 
that,  so  far  as  America  is  concerned,  he  touches  the 
point  at  issue  between  society  and  the  dramatic  pro- 
fession at  all.  There  are  few  educated  people  who 
deny  that  acting  is  an  art,  though  whether  an  actor 
is  an  artist,  or  not,  depends  upon  the  actor  ;  and  here 
an  actor  has  exactly  the  same  title  to  a  place  in  the 
state  as  any  other  citizen.  Rank  does  not  exist  in 
America,  even  in  art,  and  position  has  never  been 
denied  to  any  member  of  the  dramatic  profession 
who  has  made  himself  worthy  of  it.  The  leading 
American  dramatists  have  been  compelled  to  admit 
the  genius  of  actors,  simply  because  we  have  had 
scarcely  one  example  of  a  play  which  owed  its  suc- 
cess to  the  author.  As  for  society,  society  runs  after 
actors  more  than  any  other  class,  and  is  not  always 
particular  so  long  as  they  are  good-looking.  I  am 
not  sure  that  the  quality  of  this  admiration  has  not  a 
tendency  to  make  the  actor  despise  society.  I  don't 
think  Monsieur  Coquelin's  argument,  taken  from  the 
ancient  Greeks,  holds  even  against  the'French.  Surely 
no  higher  honors  were  showered  on  Sophocles  and 
^schylus  than  have  been  accorded  to  Moliere,  Ra 
cine,  and  Comeille,  in  our  day.  And  Victorien  Sar- 
dou  has  been  made  one  of  the  "  Forty  Immortals," 
as  high  an  honor  as  France  can  bestow.  He  recalls, 
he  says,  Callipides,  who  was  an  admiral  among  the 
Greeks,  and  an  actor,  too.  But  for  the  fact  that  our 
navy  organization  is  somewhat  deficient,  I  do  not 
see  that  any  question  of  sock  and  buskin  could  inter- 
fere to  prevent  a  man  from  rising  to  be  an  admiral 
of  the  American  fleet,  provided  we  had  a  fleet.  Most 
naval  officers  are  admirable  amateur  actors,  and  get 
columns  of  praise  from  the  society  papers  when  they 
play  society  dramas  in  port  with  a  strong  nautical  fla- 
vor. In  the  last  part  of  his  argument  alone  Monsieur 
Coquelin  strikes  a  telling  note  ;  and  I  think  the  whole 
explanation  of  the  difference  between  actors  and  so- 
ciety lies  in  it.  The  appreciation  of  the  theatre  is  a 
test  of  advancement  of  thought ;  and  at  present  the 
vast  public  have  not  reached  the  point  at  which  the 
true  value  of  dramatic  art  can  be  understood.  And 
the  dramatic  profession  is  as  far  behind  as  the  public. 
Monsieur  Coquelin  does  not  elaborate,  but  he  insinu- 
ates that  the  stage  has  always  been  a  much-respected 
institution.  I  don't  think  one  need  go  far  to  disprove 
that  statement.  The  history  of  the  Com^die-Fran- 
caise  is  sufficient  to  show  how  hard  was  the  struggle 
through  which  dramatic  art  had  to  pass  to  reach  its 
present  prominence  in  the  public  eye.  In  every  coun- 
try, on  the  first  classification  of  society,  the  player 
has  been  despised.  On  him  the  most  opprobrious 
names  have  been  heaped.  His  privileges  have  always 
been  curtailed  ;  his  society  has  always  been  avoided  ; 
his  character  has  always  been  supposed  to  be  low.  In 
the  oriental  countries,  where  dramatic  art  is  at  a 
higher  point  than  western  nations  will  admit,  the 
actor  is  almost  the  lowest  class  of  humanity.  But  in 
ever>'  country,  in  all  time,  the  estimation  of  the  actor 
has  been  a  thing  entirely  of  degree.  There  have 
always  been  men  and  women  on  the  stage  who,  by 
their  splendid  genius  or  talent,  have  commanded  the 
admiration  of  society,  and  very  often  its  highest  re- 
spect. And  to-day  the  position  is  unchanged,  save 
that  to  great  actors,  who  have  no  objectionable  char- 
acteristics, higher  honors  are  given  than  ever  before, 
and  to  the  vast  class  a  respect  and  privileges  that 
most  of  them  do  not  deserve.  Monsieur  Coquelin 
wants  to  prove  that  actors  are  not  a  race  of  beings 


set  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  In  one  sense 
they  are  not.  In  another  sense  they  are.  The  fact 
is  that  they  are  not  a  race  of  beings  by  themselves, 
but  they  are  a  class  whose  life  is  the  antipodes  of  the 
social  world.  To  begin  with,  an  actor's  work  is  for 
the  pleasure  of  society.  Society,  knowing  how  vain 
it  is  itself,  thinks  that  wearing  handsome  costumes 
and  posing  before  admiring  audiences,  is  pleasure 
which  an  actor  obtains  without  labor,  and  it  sets  him 
down  therefore  as  a  man  whose  profession  has  been 
adopted  because  it  has  no  hard  work.  Society  enjoys 
masquerading,  but  considers  the  man  who  masque- 
rades every  night  on  the  stage  an  idle,  shiftless  ne'er- 
do-well.  The  actor  makes  love  before  everybody, 
embraces  his  sweetheart  or  his  wife,  whom  the  audi- 
ence know  to  be  neither  in  fact.  He  assumes  to 
represent  every  sentiment  sacred  and  serious  to  soci- 
ety ;  and  society  thinks  that  he  can  therefore  see  no 
wrong  in  maintaining  a  disregard  of  genuine  feeling 
and  sentiment  in  private  life.  In  fact,  society  looks 
upon  him  when  he  makes  love  on  the  stage  with 
much  the  same  feeling  that  it  would  look  upon 
a  man  who  walked  down  a  crowded  street  in 
broad  daylight  with  his  arm  around  a  lady's 
waist.  In  consequence,  there  is  a  mixture  of 
contempt  and  envy  in  society's  opinion.  In  the  case 
of  an  actress  the  application  of  the  rule  simply  ostra- 
cises her  from  all  society,  This  view  of  the  charac- 
ter is  strengthened  by  the  habits  and  customs  made 
necessary  by  the  exigencies  of  the  profession.  The 
actor's  nights  are  society's  days.  Society's  moments 
of  leisure  are  the  actor's  working  hours.  And  foolish 
society,  when  it  sees  an  actress  leaving  a  theatre  at 
midnight,  looks  upon  her  with  the  same  suspicion 
that  attaches  to  a  society  lady  seen  on  the  street,  with 
or  without  escort,  at  such  an  unfashionable  hour.  I 
am  not  metaphysical  on  this  subject.  I  am  not  look- 
ing for  any  abstruse  reason  for  the  difference  between 
society  and  actors.  I  am  merely  tracing  the  differ- 
ence to  its  obvious  source — an  entire  misunderstand- 
ing of  the  stage  life.  Monsieur  Coquelin  denies  that 
actors  are  different  from  any  other  class,  They  are, 
in  my  opinion,  widely  different.  The  relations  be- 
tween actors  and  actresses,  for  instance,  are  artificial 
in  the  most  delicate  phases  of  social  life,  and  they 
must  have,  on  the  stage,  an  appearance  of  reality  too 
strong  to  be  accepted  without  suspicion.  The  dra- 
matic profession  is  a  society  by  itself,  running  in  par- 
allel lines  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  making  a 
business  of  human  sentiment,  to  the  expression  of 
which  an  unmistakable  meaning  is  given  by  ordinary 
men  and  women.  An  audience  will  accept  a  murder 
on  the  stage  as  unreal  and  entirely  imitative.  But  they 
will  not  believe  that  a  good-looking  young  man  can 
take  a  pretty  girl  in  his  arms  and  embrace  her  with 
strong  osculatory  demonstrations,  without  a  mutual 
feeling  that  is  morally  dangerous.  I  am  free  to  admit 
that  I  doubt  if  anything  but  utter  absorption  in  the 
dramatic  art,  or  personal  dislike,  can  ever  be  infallible 
asarecipe  forinnocuous  lovemaking  on  the  stage.  It 
may  be  envy  and  disgust  at  the  waste  of  so  much  en- 
joyment that  prompts  this  peculiarity  about  audiences. 
But  I  do  not  think  I  could  make  love  to  a  pretty  act- 
ress without  doubting  whether  or  not  the  most  im- 
passioned return  of  my  affection  were  stage  business. 
I  have  not  treated  the  subject  in  the  dignified  manner 
of  Monsieur  Coquelin,  but  I  believe,  so  far  as  Amer- 
ica is  concerned,  I  have  come  much  nearer  the  real 
difficulty.  I  have  every  respect  for  stage  people,  and 
indeed  for  artists  a  very  high  regard.  I  think  that 
the  stigma  cast  on  the  stage  is  entirely  the  work  of 
its  least  worthy  members.  I  know  one  or  two  actresses 
in  whose  moral  characters  I  have  every  confidence, 
in  spite  of  scandal.  And,  while  I  admit  that  the  pro- 
fession generally  has  a  low  moral  tone,  I  think  the 
fault  lies  with  the  society  that  ostracises  an  actor,  and 
declines  to  admit  the  possibility  of  virtue  in  an  act- 
ress, and  drives  both  into  habits  of  life  that  justify 
the  strongest  accusations.  The  full  reconciliation  of 
the  stage  and  the  drawing-room  will  become  possible 
when  society  comes  to  recognize  the  true  value  of 
dramatic  art,  the  true  conditions  of  life  on  the  stage, 
and  tne  tme  meaning  of  acting, 

I  don't  know  whether  the  performance  of  "  Girofle^- 
Girofla"  at  the  Bush  Street  Theater  should  be  praised 
or  condemned.  In  its  strongest  scenes  it  showed  a 
certain  weakness  ;  in  its  weakest  scenes  it  showed  an 
uncertain  strength.  It  had  an  enjoyable  virility,  and 
it  was  played  with  great  spirit ;  but  the  virility  just 
fell  short  of  making  it  successful,  and  the  spirit  was 
frequently  misdirected  and  somewhat  wild  Every 
familiar  song  or  concerted  piece  was  encored,  and 
most  of  the  time  the  singing  was  not  good.  I  haYe 
seen  every  part  better  done,  and  yet  with  less  effect. 
Miss  Melville  was  resting  from  her  labors,  and  Miss 
Lester  had  an  opportunity  of  playing  Girofle-Girofla. 
She  did  it  with  a  doll  accompaniment,  and  I  doubt 
if  any  explanation  could  better  describe  her  rendering 
of  it  She  was  a  little  chit  of  a  girl,  constantly  on 
the  hop,  attacking  the  most  difficult  portions  of  the 
music  with  an  assurance  apparently  born  of  delight- 
ful girlish  innocence.  She  had  evidently  learned  her 
notes  like  a  lesson  in  one  syllable,  and  used  her  very 
clear  and  serviceable  voice  to  give  much  the  same  ex- 
pression to  them  that  she  did  to  her  lines.  She  was 
never  still,  never  at  her  ease.  I  think  she  was  en- 
joying the  sensation  of  taking  Miss  Melville's  place  so 
thoroughly,  that  she  was  in  a  constant  state  of  eager 
excitement.     She  threw  an  entirely  new  light  on  the 


character  of  Girofle,  who,  I  am  afraid,  has  been  rep- 
resented by  Aimee  and  others  as  a  young  lady  full 
of  propensities.  But  the  reading  of  the  part  cov- 
ered many  short-comings  ;  and  I  was  satisfied  that 
a  child  playing  still  with  a  doll  might  be  excused  if 
she  treated  Lecoq's  music  with  careless  freedom.  She 
had  learned  it  all  correctly,  and  sang  it  in  some 
places  with  great  effect.  Altogether  Miss  Lester,  giv- 
ing a  childish  impersonation  of  Girofle,  gave  it  well 
and  enjoyably.  It  was  a  performance  she  need  not 
be  ashamed  of,  being  mainly  marred  by  defects  of 
training.  Mr.  Nathal  was  a  very  fierce  and  overbear- 
ing Mourzouk  indeed.  That  imposing  figure,  clad  in 
an  appropriate  costume,  and  the  swarthy  face  set  oft 
by  a  glaring  turban,  made  Bolero's  terror  very  natu- 
ral. Mr.  Nathal  played  the  part  with  a  seriousness 
that  was  altogether  creditable  to  him  as  an  actor. 
But  I  must  admit  I  missed  the  little  touch  of  bur- 
lesque we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  seeing  in  it.  Mr. 
Knight  went  through  the  business  of  Bolero  with  the 
ease  and  familiarity  of  one  well  accustomed  to  the 
stage.  In  the  comedy,  however,  he  strained  too  much 
after  effect.  He  gives  signs  of  being  a  useful  member 
of  the  company,  and  I  dare  say  he  will  do  better  work 
in  "  Nisida,"  Mr.  Bockel  made  a  particularly  quiet 
and  gentlemanly  Marasquin,  but  lacked  the  boyish 
features  of  the  son  of  Marasquin  et  Cie.  The  Valerga 
family  are  coming  to  the  front  deservedly  and  rapidly 
Mr.  Valerga's  Pedro  is,  I  think,  the  beginning  of  a 
career  that  will  carry  the  young  gentleman  to  a  prom- 
inent place  among  tenors :  and  Miss  Valerga,  in  Pa- 
quita,  gave  a  forecast  of  something  better.  Girls 
who  come  out  of  the  chorus  suffer  a  long  time  from 
a  sense  of  responsibility,  even  in  the  smallest  solo  or 
speaking  parts,  and  that  is  the  only  fault  I  can  find 
with  her.  It  will  pass  away.  The  last  three  nights 
have  been  given  up  to  a  revival  of  "  The  Chimes  of 
Normandy,"  with  Miss  Melville  as  Germaine  and 
Mr.  Meade  as  Gaspard.  Nobody  can  say  that  Miss 
Melville  shirks  work.  Mr.  Meade  was  the  first  Gas- 
pard we  had  here,  and  he  made  quite  a  hit  when  Mrs. 
Oates  produced  the  opera.  The  old  miser  is  a  very 
dramatic  part,  and  anybody  who  can  play  it  at  all 
can  scarcely  help  making  it  the  prominent  one.  Mr. 
Meade  plays  an  excessively  strong  Gaspard. 


On  Wednesday  night  we  are  to  see  the  first  repre- 
sentation of  "  Nisida,"  Genee's  new  opera,  which  has 
been  a  brilliant  success  in  Europe.  It  is  a  success, 
also,  at  Daly's  in  New  York.  Mr.  Locke  is  risking  a 
great  deal  in  its  production  here.  He  believes  it  a 
finer  piece  of  work  than  "  The  Royal  Middy."  He 
has  such  a  high  opinion  of  it  that  he  has  secured  the 
best  possible  cast,  one  which  will  cost  him  a  lot  of 
money.  In  addition  to  Miss  Melville,  who  plays 
Nisida,  he  has  Miss  Lester,  Mr.  Nathal,  Mr.  Max 
Freeman,  Mr.  Bockel,  Mr.  Knight,  Mr.  Casseli,  pos- 
sibly Mr.  Meade,  and  of  course  Mr.  Hatch.  Two 
sopranos,  two  tenors,  two  buffos,  two  low  comedian 
baritones.  Besides,  there  is  a  nigger  minstrel  show 
in  the  course  of  the  opera.  Altogether,  I  look  for 
something  very  unusually  bright,  clever,  and  amusing 
in  "Nisida."  Mourzouk. 


The  Standard  draws  steady  houses  to  "Queen's 
Evidence."  On  Monday  John  A.  Stevens  comes, 
with  his  own  company,  in  a  play  called  "Passion's 
Slave."  It  is  said  by  those  who  have  seen  it  that  it 
is  a  very  strong  and  enjoyable  drama,  and  Mr.  Ste- 
vens has  notices  enough  from  Eastern  papers  to  justify 
a  great  success.  The  Standard  is  a  lucky  little  the- 
atre. 


"Cinderella,"  at  theTivoli,  is  now  in  its  fifth  week, 
and  is  still  running  to  very  good  houses.  The  man- 
agers announce  that  the  next  attraction  will  be  "  The 
Bohemian  Girl."  However,  judging  from  the  full 
houses,  it  is  probable  "  Cinderella  "  will  be  kept  on 
for  some  time  yet, 


"Wedded  by  Fate,"  the  society  drama  by  Messrs. 
McDowell  and  Field,  was  withdrawn  from  the  Bald- 
win on  Wednesday  evening. 


THE  PACIFIC  BANK. 
Under  the  judicious  and  conservative  management 
of  Dr.  R.  H.  McDonald,  the  Pacific  Bank  has  at- 
tained a  front  place  among  the  esteemed  banking  in- 
stitutions of  the  Pacific  Coast.  It  is  just  now  enter- 
ing upon  the  eighteenth  year  of  its  existense,  under 
most  promising  auspices.  It  has  a  paid  up  capital  of 
$1,000,000.  and  a  surplus  of  over  $400,000.  But 
more  than  this,  it  has  the  fairly  earned  confidence  of 
the  business  community.  "  A  prudent  and  conser- 
vative course  is  one  of  the  first  principles  of  success- 
ful banking. "  "  Banking  is  a  business"  that  should  be 
reciprocally  beneficial  to  borrower  and  lender. "  These 
are  the  keynotes  of  its  policy,  which  rigidly  adhered 
to,  have  fixed  it  on  the  rock  of  public  confidence. 
During  the  past  years  of  loose  banking,  panic  and 
failure,  this  institution  has  never  been  viewed  by  its 
depositors  with  uneasiness.  No  runs  have  ever  been 
made  upon  it.  Secure  in  the  general  confidence,  it 
has  held  on  the  even  tenor  of  its  way,  with  the  un- 
failing fruit  of  dividends  at  the  end  of  each  term. 
Its  sterling  character  has  gained  it  a  choice  class  of 
custom,  and  to-day  there  is  no  bank  in  the  city  offer- 
ing to  the  merchant  and  farmer  more  desirable  fa- 
cilities for  their  business,  or  more  generally  appreciated 
and  availed  of  by  them. 


"FRENCH    LYRIC    POETRY." 

On  Thursday  evening,  at  Piatt's  Hall,  Mr.  Edward 
Francoz,  Librarian  of  the  Ligue  Nationale  Francaise, 
delivered  a  lecture  upon  this  subject.  He  began  by 
showing  how  essentially  chansonnier  is  the  French 
nation,  citing  to  this  effect  an  interesting  passage 
from  J.  J.  Rousseau.  Casting  a  rapid  glance  over 
ancient  Gaul,  he  showed  the  rude  and  savage  charac- 
ter of  its  people  by  a  quotation  from  the  Breton  bard, 
Gwenchlan.  The  interesting  epoch  of  the  trouba- 
dours and  trouveres  was  next  passed  over,  and  the 
famous  Rudel,  a  trouvere  of  the  twelfth  century,  was 
selected  as  a  type  of  the  time.  Duriug  the  period 
immediately  preceeding  the  Renaissance,  the  chanson 
almost  disappeared,  the  bourgeoisie  then  being  en- 
gaged in  struggling  with  the  feudal  lords  of  Louis  XI.  's 
time.  With  the  Renaissance,  France  again  began  to 
sing.  The  lecturer  gave  several  stanzas  from  a  chan- 
son composed  by  Clement  Marot,  a  page  to  Francis 
I. — "  Quand  vous  voudrez  prendre  une  amie" — a 
most  graceful  composition.  The  Reformation  came, 
and  affected  perceptibly  the  chanson.  It  became  a 
canticle.  The  species  of  hymn  sung  by  the  Queen  of 
Navarre  at  the  birth  of  the  infant  who  was  one  day  to 
be  Henry  IV. — he  whose  white  plume  danced  at  the 
battle  of  Ivry — was  given.  The  times  of  the  Fronde 
and  of  Mazarin  were  next  reviewed — times  fruitful  in 
satirical  songs.  The  lecturer  sung  a  ' '  mazarinade  ' 
of  1653,  with  the  peculiar  accent  and  gesture  required 
by  the  words.  He  showed  how,  coming  nearer  our 
own  times,  the  songs  were  more  in  praise  of  wine  and 
good  living  than  of  ladies'  eyes.  Melancholy,  is  it 
not,  O  ladies  fair?  Is  not  the  present  race  of  men 
fallen  from  their  ancestors'  high  estate?  But  the 
click  of  glasses  and  the  merry  retrain  of  bacchanalian 
songs  were  overborne  by  the  growling  of  the  dogs 
of  war — the  Revolution  had  come.  The  lecturer 
prefaced  his  remarks  on  "  I^a  Marseillaise"  with 
the  glowing  words  of  Lamartine  upon  the  famous 
battle-hymn  which  came  "from  the  bursting  heart  of 
Rouget  de  l'Isle. "  After  the  Revolution  came  a 
rapid  review  of  the  various  chansoimiers  of  this  cen- 
tury— Desaugiers,  Beranger,  Pierre  Dupont,  Gustave 
Nadaud,  and  others.  Nadaud's  "  Le  Docteur  Gre1- 
goire"  was  sung.  Mr.  Francoz  closed  the  lecture  by 
thanking  those  who  attended — quite  a  number,  by  the 
way.  He  addressed  himself  particularly,  in  this  re- 
spect, to  the  Americans  present,  and,  as  a  neat  com- 
pliment to  them,  he  expressed  his  thanks  in  English. 
An  excellent  orchestra,  under  the  direction  of  M. 
Saveniers,  aided  to  make  the  evening  a  pleasant  one. 
It  is  the  intention  of  Mr.  Francoz  to  deliver  a  course 
of  lectures  upon  literature,  in  the  French  language, 
shortly.  H. 

Ned  Sotheru. 

There  came  a  hush  in  the  green  -  rooms  of  two 
countries  this  week,  when  it  was  whispered  from  one 
to  another  that  "  Ned  "  Sothern  was  dead.  It  was  a 
long  hush,  too,  for  in  the  world  of  superficial  show, 
of  unreal  feeling,  of  semblances  instead  of  realities, 
the  swift,  silent  fall  of  the  curtain  of  life  has  a  terri- 
ble impress! veness  that  the  other  professions  do  not 
know.  The  world  mourns  little.  An  eccentric  mind, 
whose  grotesque  comedy  was  wont  to  unite  audiences 
that  fringed  the  footlights,  and  filled  the  last  row  of 
the  gallery,  in  one  grand  ovation  of  merriment,  has 
gone  the  way  of  all  flesh  The  green-room  mourns 
more,  for  asmile  is  missing  and  a  frank  laugh  has  died 
forever  on  ears  that  loved  to  hear  it,  and  a  generous 
hand  that  loved  to  help  the  struggling  ones  is  pulse- 
less forever.  But  in  the  litde  coterie  that  sat  together 
on  many  a  wild  night  in  New  York  and  on  the  conti- 
nent ;  that  feasted  in  the  Ralston  chambers  when  the 
money-king  had  the  bright  wits  he  best  loved  around 
him  ;  that  sparkled  like  the  wine  in  their  glasses  ;  that 
knew,  underneath  the  kinship  born  of  roses  and  rap- 
tures, the  presence  of  abiding  friendship  and  fra- 
ternal love — there  is  the  presence  of  a  dull  pang  of 
grief,  such  as  comes  rarely  to  men  of  the  world.  The 
clubs  will  know  him  no  more  ;  the  practical  jokers, 
whose  echo  of  laughter  is  yet  sounding,  are  at  an  end 
forever,  and  the  laughter  is  hollow  with  the  resonance 
of  the  mortuary  iron  and  marble.  The  rouge  and 
dope  have  given  place  to  the  final  tableau  ;  pure 
white  cerements  replace  the  gorgeous  dressing-gown, 
and  in  that  last  tragedy,  in  which  it  is  the  lot  of  every 
comedian  to  play,  "  Ned  "  Sothern  lies,  made  up  by 
the  hand  of  Death  to  change  not  till  all  change  ends, 

How  fast  they  are  going,  too !  Montague,  Neil- 
son,  and  now  Sothern — all  petted  and  all  famous  with 
that  personal  fame  which  makes  death  all  the  more 
startling.  All  gifted  in  their  chosen  lines  as  none 
others  were,  and  each  leaving  a  void  which  the  seeker 
finds  no  one  to  fill.  It  is  said  that  the  actor's  fame  is 
evanescent,  and  has  no  vital  hold  on  the  memory. 
And  yet  ten  years  and  twenty  hence,  when  the  play- 
goer of  to-day  finds  himself  saying,  "She  really  re- 
minds me  of  Neilson,"  "  He  has  something  of  Harry 
Montague's  grace"  or  "  Sothern 's  absurdity!"  the 
friends  who  desire  for  them  the  poor  boon  of  remem- 


brance mav  not  wish  in  vain. 


ZULANO. 


The  Mercantile  Library  Association  announces  that 
Professor  Richard  A.  ProctofTthe  distinguished  Eng- 
lish astronomer,  will  give  three  lectures,  with  stereop- 
ticon  illustrations,  in  their  hall  next  week.  The  gen- 
tleman will  doubtless  have  large  and  brilliant  audi- 
ences. These  are  his  last  lectures  before  his  return 
to  England. 

Miss  Clara  Stuart  will  make  her  debut  at  the  Bald- 
win Monday  night  in  "  Leah,  the  Jewish  Maiden." 

Braverman  &  Levy,  importers  and  dealers  in 
Watches,  Jewelry,  Diamonds,  sterling  Silverware, 
119  Montgomery  Street,  have  dissolved  partnership. 
Mr.  Louis  Braverman  will  continue  the  business  at 
the  same  place. 


THE        ARGONAUT 
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Taber  Awarded  the  Palm.  —  Mr.  I.  W. 
Taber,  of  San  Francisco,  has  favored  us  with  a  14x17 
photograph  of  the  interior  of  his  reception  room.  We 
thought  we  had  seen  finely  appointed  reception  rooms 
in  New  York  and  other  large  cities,  but  Mr.  Taber 
takes  the  palm.  For  richness  of  furniture,  elegance 
of  tapestry,  lambrequins,  curtains,  carpet,  etc.,  Mr. 
Taber's  room,  with  its  beautiful  collection  of  taste- 
fully hung  photographs  and  paintings  in  oil  and  water 
colors,  surpasses  anything  we  ever  beheld  in  any  pho- 
tographic establishment. —  New  York  Pfwtographic 
Times. 


So  brief  and  evanescent  is  the  fame  of  beauty  !  To- 
day on  the  lips  of  all  men  and  triumphant  in  the 
eyes  of  all ;  to-morrow  forgotten.  It  is  strange,  but 
people  are  already  ceasing  to  speak  of  Sarah  Bern- 
hardt. Only  one  resource  never  fails.  Rachel's 
Enamel  Bloom  is  the  sine  qua  non  of  perennial  love- 
liness.    For  sale  by  all  Druggists. 


Musical  Boxes,  Paillard  &  Co.,  23  Dupont  St. 
Repairing  done.     Prices  low. 

The  Fredericksburg  Brewing  Company,  of  SanJose\ 
has  achieved  a  great  success.  No  more  need  to  im- 
port Lager  Beer  from  the  East.  Send  your  order  for 
a  five-gallon  keg— price  $1.50 — to  the  Depot,  at  539 
California  Street. 

Catarrh  has  never  yet  been  mastered  by  douches, 
smokes,  inhalations,  or  any  other  merely  local  rem- 
edy. Dr.  Wei  de  Meyer's  Catarrh  Cure  is  an  inocu- 
lative, constitutional  remedy,  which  is  absorbed  by 
the  infectious  poison,  and  kills  the  spores,  wherever 
located.  It  is  a  wonderful  discovery — an  infallible 
cure  at  any  stage.  The  Cure  is  sold  by  Druggists,  or 
delivered  by  D.  B.  Dewey  &  Co.,  agents,  49  Dey  St., 
N.  Y.  Pamphlets,  with  full  explanations  and  over- 
whelming proofs,  mailed  free. 


Mothers  who  have  puny  and  irritable  babies  can 
secure  health  for  the  children  and  rest  for  themselves, 
by  using  Pitcher's  Vegetable  Castoria.  It  is  as  pleas- 
ant to  take  as  honey,  and  is  certain  to  cure  Wind- 
Colic,  Sour-Curd,  Rash,  and  Feverishness,  and  expel 
Worms. 

CONSUMPTION  CURED. 
An  old  physician,  retired  from  practice,  having  had 
placed  in  his  hands  by  an  East  India  missionary  the 
formula  of  a  simple  vegetable  remedy  for  the  speedy 
and  permanent  cure  for  Consumption,  Bronchitis, 
Catarrh,  Asthma,  and  all  throat  and  lung  affections, 
also  a  positive  and  radical  cure  for  Nervous  Debility 
and  all  Nervous  Complaints,  after  having  tested  its 
wonderful  curative  powers  in  thousands  of  cases,  has 
telt  it  his  duty  to  make  it  known  to  his  suffering  fel- 
lows. Actuated  by  this  motive  and  a  desire  to  relieve 
human  suffering,  1  will  send  free  of  charge,  to  all  who 
desire  it,  this  recipe,  in  German,  French,  or  English, 
with  full  directions  for  preparing  and  using.  Sent 
by  mail  by  addressing  with  stamp,  naming  this  paper 
W.  W.  Sherar,  14Q  Pozoers'  Block,  Rochester,  N.  Y 


Never  since  Healing  remedies  have  been  used  by 
suffering  man,  has  there  been  known  such  absolute 
Pain -relieving  agents  as  the  Centaur  Liniments. 
Whether  it  be  a  Pain  in  the  back,  Wounds,  Burns  or 
Swellings  on  man  or  woman,  or  Strains,  Sprains, 
Galls  or  Lameness  of  Animals,  the  Centaur  Lini- 
ments sooth,  heal  and  cure, 


Canvassers  make  from  $25  to  $50  per  week  selling 
goods  for  E.  G.  Rideout  &  Co.,  10  Barclay  Street 
New  York.     Send  for  catalogue  and  terms. 


Go  to  Bradley  &  Rulofson's,  429  Montgomery  St. 

H.  A.  Callender,   Fine  Watches,  Jewelry,  etc., 
has  removed  to  No.  73  Fourth  Street. 

Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market  St.,  cor. 
Stockton  (over  drug  store)  S.  F.     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


Evening  Dress  Suits  for  special  occasions  can 
be  had  at  J.  Cooper's  Tailoring  Establishment, 
24  New  Montgomery  street.  Palace  Hotel  Block. 
Also,  Black  Frock  Coat  Suits  for  funerals  or  other 
special  occasions.     Terms — Sale  or  Hire. 


Hackett  &  Dean,  Dentists,  No.  126  Kearny  Street, 
Thurlow  Block.     Office  hours,  9  to  4. 


Morse's  Palace  of  Art,  417  Montgomery  St. 


See  "The  Awakening"  and  "The  Eighth 
Wonder  ;"  also,  Carbolic  and  Camphor  Soap,  proof 
against  small-pox — all  at  Standard  Soap  Palace,  637 
Market  Street,  S.  F. 


Prang's  and  Valentine  Cards 
SNOWS, 

12  Post  Street,        Masonic  Temple. 

Bcmoved  front  2©  Post  Street. 


REMOVED 

From  30  to  12  Post  St., 

MASONIC  TEMPLE. 

SNOW    &    CO. 


Books,  Pamphlets,  Cards,  Circulars,  Billheads,  Statements, 
Tags,  Posters,  etc.,  at  low  prices. 


JOHN  TAYLOR  &  CO. 

118  and  120  Market  Street,  and  15  and  17  California  Street, 

ASSAYERS'    MATERIALS,   MINE 

-*1      and  Mill  Supplies,  also  Druggists'  Glassware. 


M 


'ERCANTILE  LIBRARY  HALL. 


PROFESSOR 

RICHARD    A.    PROCTOR, 

—  THE  — 

DISTINGUISHED    ENGLISH  ASTRONOMER, 

—  WILL   GIVE  — 

THREE      LECTURES! 

Before  Mercantile  Library  Association,  with 

BRILLIANT  STEREOPTICON    ILLUSTRATIONS, 

In  darkened  hall,  at  3  p.  m.,  as  follows: 

MONDAY,  JANUARY  31, 

"THE     PLANETS." 


TUESDAY,  FEBRUARY  1, 

'OTHER  WORLDS  AND  OTHER  SUNS.' 


WEDNESDAY,  FEBRUARY  2, 

"WONDERS  OF  THE   STAR    DEPTHS." 

PRICES: 

Course  of  three  Lectures,  with  reserved  seats $2  50 

Single  Lecture,  with  reserved  seat 1  00 

General  Admission 75 

Tickets  for  sale  and  seats  reserved  at  the  Library  Room, 
216  Bush  Street. 

PROF.  PROCTOR  announces  that  these  will  positively 
be  his  last  Lectures  in  San  Francisco  before  returning  to 
England. 

'T'HE    TIVOLI  GARDENS. 

Eddy  Street,  between  Market  and  Mason. 
Kreling  Bros Proprietors  and  Managers 

GREATEST  SUCCESS  OF  THE  SEASON  ! 
THIS  EVENING,  and  UNTIL  FURTHER  NOTICE, 

CINDERELLA! 
CINDERELLA  ! 

ORIGINAL  MUSIC  BY  ROSSINI. 

Great  success  of  MISS  HATHE  MOORE  as  CIN- 
DERELLA. 

Immense  hit  by  MR.  HARRY  GATES  as  the  PRINCE. 

Grand  Reception  of  M'LLE  BERTHA,  the  gieat  Pre- 
mier Danseuse. 

The  amusine  EDUCATED  HEIFER. 

ROSE  JULIAN  in  his  marvelous  Acrobatic  Feats  and 
Contortions. 

The  most  marvelous  Etfects  ever  witnessed  on  any  stage. 
THREE    GRAND    TRANSFORMATION    SCENES! 

STANDARD  THEATRE. 

Amory  Sullivan Lessee  and  Manager 

LAST  TWO  NIGHTS 

OF  THE  LONDON  SENSATION, 

QUEEN'S    EVIDENCE! 

MONDAY,  JANUARY  31, 

FIRST  APPEARANCE  IN  CALIFORNIA 

OF  THE  POPULAR  AUTHOR  AND  ACTOR, 

JOHN    A.   STEVENS, 

AND     HIS     ENTIRE     NEW    YORK     COMPANY, 
In  the  New  and  Powerful  Play,  entitled, 

PASSION'S    SLAVE  ! 

Produced  with   New  and    Magnificent   Scenery,  Appoint- 
ments, etc.,  and  a  Great  Eastern  Cast. 

Act.  I.-JEALOUSY! 

Act  II— PASSION'S  SLAVE! 

Act  III.— HANDS  WITHOUT  HEARTS  ! 
Act  IV.— A  TERRIBLE  DEFEAT  ! 

jDUSH  STREET  THEATRE. 

Charles  E.  Locke. Proprietor 

LAST  PERFORMANCES! 

SATURDAY,     MONDAY,     TUESDAY    EVENINGS, 
AND    MATINEE    TO-DAY,  OF 

CHIMES    OF    NORMANDY  ! 


WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  FEB.  a, 

And  every  evening  until  further  notice,  the  Comic  Opera, 

in  three  acts;  by  Richard  Genee,  author  of  The 

Royal  Middy,  the  greatest  succees  in  many 

years  in  Vienna,  entitled, 

"NISID  A," 

—  OR,  — 

THE    CORSAIR     OF   THE    CARIBBEES. 

Produced  at  this  Theatre  with  the  utmost  care  as  regards 

exact  reproductions  of  the  splendid  tnise-c?i-sc£'>ie, 

costumes,  and  effects  used  abroad. 


MISS  EMELIE  MELVILLE  AS  "NISIDA.' 

Musical  Director,  MR.  GUSTAVE  HINRICHS. 


During  the  run  of  "Nisida,"  Mr.  Chas.  Schultze  is  au- 
thorized to  receive  bookings  for  seats. 


Seats  may  now  be  secured  at  the  Eox  Office  two  weeks  in 
advanc 


TINES! 


English  Valentines,  Painted  Valentines,  American  Valentines, 
Prang's  Valentines,  Comic  Valentines,  Sachet  Valentines. 


DOXEY  &  CO. 

Artistic  Stationery  and  Engraving  House, 

6  g  1  Market  Street,  Nucletis  Btdlding, 


OPPOSITE    KEARNY    STREET. 


A.    S.    HALLIDIE, 

Manufacturer  of  and  Dealer  in 

WIRE    AIYD    WIRE     ROPE. 

Wire  Rope,  Flat  and  Round,  of  Iron  or  Steel.    Copper  Light- 
ning Conductors.     Wire  Cord  of  all  kinds.     Patent 
Barbed    Fence   Wire.      Proprietor  of    the 
Patent  Endless  Ropeway. 
No.  G  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 

All  lines  Street  Cars  pass  the  door. 


California  Wire  Works  Co. 

Manufacture  and  keep  in  stock  all  kinds  of 

Ornamental  and  Useful  Wire  Goods, 

BRASS,  IRON,  and  COPPER  WIRE  CLOTH, 

BIRD  CAGES,  RAT  TRAPS,  RIDDLES,  ETC.,  ETC. 

Call  and  examine  our  goods, 

NO.     6     CALIFORNIA     STREET, 

All  the  Street  Cars  pass  the  door. 


ESTABLISHED   1S53. 

A.  P.  HOTALING  &  CO. 

Sole  Agents  for  the  J.  H.  CUTTER 

OLD  BOURBON  WHISKY, 

And  Importers  of 

FINE    WINES    AND    LIQUORS, 
439  and  431  Jackson  Street,         San  Francisco. 


ZEITSKA  INSTITUTE 

922   Post   Street. 


AJEXT   TERM  COMMENCES  JAN- 

■L  uary  5.      KINDERGARTEN   for  Children  from 

three  to  six  years. 

MADAME   B.  ZEITSKA,   Principal. 


PACIFIC  ROLLING  MILL  GO. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Manufacturers  of 

Railroad  and  Merchant  Iron 

Car  and  Locomotive  Axles  and  Frames,  and  Hammered 
Iron  of  every  description.  Rolled  Beams,  Angle,  Channel, 
and  T  Iron,  Bridge,  and  Machine  Bolts,  Lag  Screws,  Nuts, 
Washers,  etc.  Steamboat  Shafts,  Cranks,  Pistons,  Connect- 
ing Rods,  etc.,  etc.     Highest  price  paid  for  Scrap  Iron. 

OFFICE,   202    MARKET   STREET. 


Richard  Savage. 


Richard  H.  Savage. 


SAVAGE  &  SON, 
EMPIRE    FOUNDRY 

And  Machine  Works, 

157  to  141  FREMONT  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Saw-mills  Edgers',  and  Mill  Machinery,  Dwelling  and 
Green-house  Heating  and  Plumbers'  Goods.  General  Min- 
ing Machinery.  Dodge's  Concentrators  and  Rock  Breakers. 
Architectural  Work  and  General  Jobbing.    Send  for  Circular. 


GEO.    W.    FKESCOTT.  IRVING    M.    SCOTT.  H.  T.  SCOTT. 

UNION    IRON   WORKS 

PRESGOTT,  SCOTT  &  CO. 

(Oldest  and  most  extensive  Foundry  on  the  Pacific  Coast.) 

Cor.  First  and  Mission  Sts., 

P.  O.  Itox,  2128.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


IRA   V.  RANKIN. 


A.  P.   DRAVTON. 


PACIFIC    IRON   WORKS. 

RANKIN,  BRAYTON   &   CO., 

127  to  132  First  Street,  San  Franeiseo. 

Mining  Machinery  of  all  kinds,  Sugar  Mills,  Engines  — 
both  Marine  and  Stationary,  Boilers,  etc.,  etc. 


GEORGE  H.  TAY  &  CO. 

(Formerly  TAY,  BROOKS  &  BACKUS), 

IMPORTERS    OF 

METALS,   STOVES,  RANGES, 

AND 

House  Furnishing  Hardware, 

S.  W.  Corner  California  anil  Davis  StrcctB, 

and  Nob.  614,  CIV,  <ils  Battery  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


$66 


a  week  in  your  own  town.    Terms  and  $5  outfit  free. 
Address  H.  HALLETT  &  CO.,  Portland,  Maine. 


Boston  and  California 

DRESS  JREFORM 

Health,  Decency,  and  Beauty. 
MERINO  UNION  UNDER-SUITS   (Splendid.     Try 
them).     Worth  Under  Garments,  Shoulder  Braces,  Abdom- 
inal Supports,  Hygienic  Corsets,  Children's  Corded  Waists. 
Dressmaking,  and  Patterns  Cut.    Send  Stamp  for  Circulars. 

MRS.    M.    H.    OBER, 
Sole  Agent,  430  Sutter  Street. 


MUSIC 


O  Ul  A  DT  With  the  fa« 
Unnn  I      of  the  dock. 


A  New  and  Practical  sys- 
tem to  become  at  once  fa- 
miliar with  all  the  keys  used 
in  music,  in  their  systematic 
order.  No  student  of  vocal 
or  instrumental  music  ought 
to  be  without  it.  Orders 
filled  promptly.  Charts,  with 
explanation,  25  cts.  Small 
Charts,  10  cents.  Sold  by 
all   music   dealers,   and    by 

MISS  M.  KNAPP, 
Inventor,  912   Sutter  Street, 
San  Francisco. 


[Patented 


ILiES 


LEAVING    THE    CITY. 

FpURNITURE,  TRUNKS,  PIANOS,  PICT- 
-L  TJRES,  CARPETS  stored  and  taken  care  of.  Hav- 
ing no  rent  to  pay,  we  store  goods  low.  Advances  made. 
References,  dating  back  21  years,  given. 

H.  WINDEL  Si  CO.,  310  Stockton  Street. 


Delos  Lake. 


Hosmer  P.  McKoon. 


LAKE    &    M   KOON, 

Attorneys  and  Counsellors  at  Law. 

310  Pine  Street,  Rooms  Hi.  13,  and  14, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


payot,  uphaih  &  co., 
Stationers,  Booksellers, 

Commercial  Printers, 

and  Blank  Book  Manufacturers, 

204  Sansome  Street, 

NEAR  PINE,  SAN    FRANCISCO. 


TABER,  MARKER  &  CO. 

IMPORTERS    AND     WHOLESALE 

•*■      GROCERS,  108  and  no  California  St.,  San  Francisco 


HUNTINGTON,  HOPKINS  &  CO., 

Importers  of  Hardware,  Iron,  Steel,  and  Coal. 

Junction  Bush  and  Market  Streets,  San  Francisco. 
52  to  58  K  Street,  Sacramento. 


geo.  c.  hickox  &  co., 
Commission   Stock   Brokers, 

HAVE  REMOVED  TO 
410    CALIFORNIA    STREET. 


3.  91.  BTFFIJVGTOJJ, 

MINING     SECRETARY 

j  California  Street,  between  Sansome  and  Battery,  second 
floor,  Over  .rKtna  Insurance  Co.,  San  F^ 
Residence,  137  Silver  Street, 


S.  B.  BOSWELL&GO 

STOCK   BROKERS, 

BcmoYCd  to  330  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco 


NATHANIEL  GRAY.  C.  S.  WRIGHT.         .    J.  A.  CAMPBELL, 

N.  GRAY  &   CO., 


UNDERTAKERS, 

(in   Sacramento  Street. 


C.  BEACH, 

BOOKSELLER    A\l)    STATIONER, 


SPECIAL  ATTENTION   PAID  TO  LADIES'  FINE 
STATIONERY  AND  VISITING  CARDS 

107  MoiilRoinery  Street,  opp.  <><  eel. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


ABOUT  THE  WOMEN. 

This  is  the  guarded  way  in  which  the  Boston  Ga- 
zette expresses  it :  "  There  is  a  great  deal  of  Mary 
Anderson  in  tights."     What  can  he  mean? 

At  a  luncheon  party  given  to  twenty  young  ladies 
in  New  York,  the  menu  cards  were  miniature  mirrors. 
The  girls  regarded  them  with  much  admiration. 

Some  people  are  very  inconsistent  Mrs.  Julia 
Ward  Howe,  who  believes  in  giving  women  an  equal 
chance  with  men,  named  her  only  daughter  Maude. 

A  girl  in  Paris,  who  was  afraid  she  would  have  but 
one  chance  to  wear  a  wedding  gown,  had  her  bridal 
robe  made  with  two  trains,  one  draped  and  looped  on 
the  other. 

According  to  an  unscrupulous  journalist,  Sarah 
Bernhardt  hung  up  her  stocking  on  Christmas  Eve, 
and  the  only  thing  Santa  Claus  could  put  in  it  was  a 
lightning  rod. 

Since  the  wearing  of  bangs  became  fashionable, 
novelists  studiously  avoid  the  use  of  the  old  expres- 
sion :  "And  stooping  down,  he  kissed  her  tenderly 
on  the  forehead." 

Tall  women  are  experiments  of  Nature  that  have 
failed ;  short  women  are  experiments  that  were  not 
properly  begun.  It  is  the  woman  about  five  feet  four 
or  five  that  Nature  delights  to  whoop  over. 

Joseph  Snow  told  his  wife  to  shut  her  head.  That 
was  twenty-one  years  ago,  and  she  has  not  spoken 
since,  though  constantly  living  together  as  man  and 
wife.     Joseph  is  of  course  fat  and  contented. 

"  It  is  a  Sicilian  proverb  that  he  who  has  not  a  wife 
knows  not  the  devil,"  said  a  Chicago  man  to  his  fifth 
spouse.  "Then  why  did  you  marry  me?"  she  asked. 
He  answered,  with  a  sigh  :  "  I  was  looking  out  for 
an  angel." 

Somebody  observed  in  the  presence  of  a  woman- 
hater  that  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  girls  never  learn  to 
play  marbles.  "Nothing  curious  about  it,"  he  in- 
terposed ;  "  the  sex,  even  at  that  age,  are  too  stuck 
up  to  '  knuckle  down.'  " 

A  recent  sight-seer  in  Constantinople  writes  that 
the  ladies  of  the  sultan's  harem,  whom  he  saw  on  the 
way  to  the  mosque,  are  ugly,  clumsy  creatures,  wear 
badly  fitting  dresses  and  shoes,  and  have  no  garters 
to  hold  up  their  stockings. 

' '  Dear  George :  Pa  says  I  must  choose  between 
you  and  a  fur-lined  circular.  I  love  you  ever  so  much, 
but  those  circulars  are  the  rage,  you  know,  and  I  do 
look  so  stylish  in  them.  I'm  sorry,  but  I  must  have 
a  circular.     Good-bye.     Maude." 

It  is  said  that  the  girls  are  divided  as  to  the  desir- 
ability of  the  present  short  ball  dress-  The  line 
seems  to  be  at  "z's."  The  wearer  of  "3's"  thinks 
it  "  positively  vulgar,  you  know;"  while  the  attach- 
ment of  a.  "  1%  "  thinks  it  is  "  just  too  sweet" 

An  exchange  says  that  by  pricking  her  finger  with 
a  brass  pin  a  Brooklyn  woman  became  blood-pois- 
oned, and  died  in  three  days.  It  is  certainly  curious 
that  nobody  ever  hears  of  a  woman  dying  from  over- 
exertion in  darning  her  husband's  stockings  or  getting 
up  first  to  build  the  fire. — Samuel  J.  Tilden. 

The  fashionable  woman  now-a-days  looks  as  if  she 
was  running  away  from  her  hair.  This  effect  is 
caused  by  carrrying  the  hind  lock  from  the  temples, 
arranging  it  in  heavy  plaits,  and  hanging  the  bonnet 
on  top  of  the  plaits.  Big  noses  look  lovely  in  front 
of  such  a  style  as  this.  If  you  have  one,  try  it  and 
see. 

An  Iowa  girl,  who  was  made  a  convert  to  the  Bap- 
tist faith,  was  led  to  the  chilly  water  to  be  baptized 
just  after  the  first  cold  snap  set  in.  The  water  had 
scarcely  moistened  her  stockings  before  she  nervously 
snatched  her  hand  from  that  of  the  elder  who  was 
leading  her,  and  exclaimed  :  "  It's  too  cold — I'll  wait 
till  spring." 

A  woman  who  will  wear  one  of  those  capuchin 
cords,  of  either  silver  or  gold,  round  her  waist,  ought 
not  to  be  offended  if  a  jocose  donkey  takes  up  the 
tassel  and  remarks  that  he  is  ringing  the  belle.  After 
wearing  stuff  precisely  like  the  covering  of  her  furni- 
ture, why  shouldn't  she  tie-on  an  old-fashioned  bell- 
rope  if  she  wants  to  ? 

If  she's  got  to  talk  slang,  a  Boston  girl  will  refine 
and  beautify  it  The  "proper  caper "  becomes  the 
"  appropriate  gyration."  "  Bang  up  "  is  "  front  hair 
elevated";  "  tumbling  to  the  racket  "is  "falling  to 
the  audible  disturbance,"  and  a  "square  deal"  a 
"quadrilateral  distribution."  Oh,  refinement  is  a 
great  thing.     Oh,  you  wager  your  existence  that  it  is. 

The  wrath  of  a  sacqueless  St.  Louis  girl  must  be  a 
terrible  thing.  A  young  man  in  that  city  promised 
his  sweetheart  a  seal-skin  sacque,  but  had  no  money 
to  buy  it.  In  that  dilemma  he  slipped  into  a  dark 
alley,  fastened  a  gag  in  his  own  mouth,  blacked  his 
own  eye,  and  told  those  who  found  him  that  he  had 
been  knocked  down  by  robbers,  who  took  away  the 
sacque.     But  he  confessed  under  cross-examination. 

The  Brooklyn  girl  never  flies  into  a  passion  and 
pulls  her  lover's  hair.  She  is  educated  in  the  propri- 
eties, and  feels  that  any  such  demonstration  would  be 
vulgar.  Inwardly  she  may  be  a  perfect  Vesuvius,  but 
outwardly  she  is  as  smooth  as  oleum  ricini.  No 
provocation  can  budge  her  from  her  perfect  self-pos' 
session  ;  no  injury  can  hasten  the  gratification  of  her 
revenge  for  accumulated  wrongs  ;  no  cunning  device 
cin  inveigle  her  from  her  equanimity.  The  Brooklyn 
girl  understands  herself.  She  waits  till  she  gets  mar- 
ried. 

A  young  3oston  naturalist  was  showing  his  sweet- 
heart some  live  beetles  which  he  had  in  a  box.  One 
of  them  slipped  unseen  to  the  floor,  and  after  ex- 
ploring around  awhile,  attempted  the  ascent  of  the 
young  lady's  leg.  Clasping  her  skirts  over  the  in- 
truder, she  called  wildly  to  her  lover  to  come  and 
take  it  away.  The  naturalist  first  turned  scarlet,  and 
then  pale,  and  then  rushed  to  the  window  and  gave 
the  alarm  of  fire.  It  brought  a  crowd  around  the 
house,  but  it  also  brought  a  note  from  the  young  lady 
next  day,  declaring  that  she  never  could  marry  ' '  a 
person  totally  destitute  of  presence  of  mind." 

A  very  sad  incident  occurred  in  Chicago  recently. 
A  young  man  in  Boston  fell  violently  in  love  with  a 
Chicago  girl  who  visited  that  city  last  summer,  and 
endeavored,  by  taking  her  to  Bunker  Hill  monument, 
Joe  Cook's  lectures,  the  semi-annual  meeting  of  the 

Massachusetts  State  Association  for  the  Diffusion  of 

Knowledge  Concerning  Pre-Adamite  Man,  and  other 

edifying  but  inexpensive  resorts,  to  express  the  affec- 
tion he  was  too  bashful  to  declare.     After  the  young 

tady  had  returned  to  her  native  heath  she  received  a 

ir.tter  from  the  Boston  person,  and  answered  it  as  fol- 
'    Dear  Henry,  you  ask  if  I  return  your  love. 

\   £,  Henry,  I  have  no  use  for  it,  and  return  it  with 
v.-  thanks.     By-bye,  Hank." 


THE  TUNEFUL  LIAR. 

La    Cigale. 
Once  he  sang  of  Summer. 

Nothing  but  the  Summer  ; 
Now  he  sings  of  Winter, 

Of  winter  bleak  and  drear, 
Just  because  his  credit 

Is  untimely  blasted, 
And  he  pays  up  promptly 

Or  goes  without  his  beer. 

—  T.  B.  Aldrich. 


His  GirL 
No,  she  does  not  live  on  dew, 

And  her  brow's  not  lily  white, 
And  her  hair  is  not  the  hue 

Of  the  sun's  eye-dimming  light. 

No,  her  teeth  are  not  like  pearl. 
And  her  mouth  is  not  a  rose  ; 

She  is  just  the  kind  of  girl 
Nature  generally  grows. 

—Her  Feller. 

Semper  Fidel  is. 
Dear  partner  of  my  waking  hours, 

Companion  of  my  sleep. 
Where'er  I  go,  o'er  fields  of  flowers, 

Or  by  the  rocky  sleep — 

In  hours  when  hope  and  pleasure  blend, 

Or  in  my  moments  sad, 
Thou  clingest  closer  than  a  friend, 

My  faithful  liver  pad. 

— A  Dyspeptic  Poet 


Moaning  of  the  Tied. 
I  hate  the  winter  with  its  snow — ' 

It  is  the  bane  of  wedded  life — 
I've  drunk  the  very  dregs  of  woe, 

For  Mary  Ann  is  now  my  wife  ; 
And  be  it  e'er  so  cold  and  drear, 

Each  morn  at  six  o'clock,  or  prior, 
My  darling  whispers  in  my  ear  : 
"  It's  time,  my  love,  to  build  the  fire ! " 
— Name   Withheld. 


Helen. 
Not  from  the  depths  of  Orient  seas, 

Were  ever  pearls  to  match  thy  teeth ; 
Not  ever  in  his  hours  of  ease 

Did  swarthy  Bedouin  pause  to  wreathe 
In  gardens  of  Damascus  old 

An  offering  to  his  Arab  fair 
That  could,  when  all  its  wealth  were  told, 

Of  color,  with  thy  cheek  compare. 

Those  orbs,  fit  for  a  diadem, 

Alas  !  are  soulless  as  a  clam ; 
And  better  'twere  than  worship  them, 

To  fall  and  rend  one's  diaphragm. 
Those  teeth,  so  beautifully  bright. 

Do  but  suggest  the  dentist's  stock; 
And  oh,  thy  cheek,  though  soft  to  sight, 

Is  hard,  I  vow,  as  Horeb's  rock. 

— Swinburne. 

The  Two  Lovers. 
Two  lovers  by  a  moss-grown  spring ; 
They  leaned  soft  cheeks  together  there, 
Mingled  the  dark  and  sunny  hair, 
And  heard  the  wooing  thrushes  sing, 
O  budding  time ! 
O  love's  blest  prime  ! 

Two  lovers  on  a  swinging  gate ; 
They  made  the  hinges  creak  and  strain, 
Told  how  they  soon  would  meet  again, 
And  heard  the  village-clock  strike  eight 
O  clubbing-time; 
How  does  that  rhyme? 

Two  parents  by  the  evening  fire  ; 

The  old  man  got  his  box-toed  boot, 

He  made  young  Mabel's  lover  scoot, 

And  cuss  her  unrelenting  sire. 

O  close  the  gate. 

It's  half-past  eight. 

— Chicago  Poet. 

The  Beautiful  Club. 
O  the  club,  the  editor's  club, 
How  lovely  it  looks  with  its  great  big  nub. 
Sitting  up  there  in  the  corner  so  neat — 
Hist !  'tis  the  sound  of  a  young  poet's  feet ; 
Climbing', 

Rhyming, 

Up-stairs  he  scoots. 
Get  out  the  club  and  the  copper-toed  boots, 
Oh,  who  wouldn't  be  in  the  editor's  place. 
And  knock  a  young  poet  from  home  to  third  base 
—  Whitelaw  Reid 

Hail,  Wedded  Love! 
The  day  went  out,  pavilioned  in  bright  dyes, 
And  still  she  watched  attentive  by  his  side, 
Night  with  a  solemn  silence  fell ;  its  eyes 
With  sparks  of  stellar  fire  dotted  the  tide 
Of  darkness  o'er. 

He,  pale  and  fearful,  lay  there  all  the  while, 
But,  wearying  of  the  vigil,  spoke  at  last, 

And  sought  her  face,  and  feebly  tried  to  smile, 
And  said ;  ' '  I'm  conquered,  love ;  the  trial's  past 
Put  up  those  tongs." — Milton. 

Sing:  a  Song  of  Science. 
Oh  1  merry  is  the  Madrepore  that  sits  beside  the  sea, 
The  cheery  little  Coralline  hath  many  charms  forme 
I  love  the  fine  Echinoderms  of  azure,  green,  and 

gray. 

That  handled  roughly  fling  their  arms  impulsively 

away; 
Then  bring  me  here  the  miscroscope  and  let  me  see 

the  cells 
Wherein    the  little  Zaophite    like  garden   floweret 

dwells.  . 

O  study  well  zoology,  and  add  unto  your  store, 
The  tales  of  Biogenesis  and  Protoplasmic  lore  ; 
As  Paley  neatly  has  observed,  when  into  life   they 

burst, 
The  frog  and  the  philosopher  are  just  the  same  at 

first, 
But  what's  the  origin  of  life  remains  a  puzzle  still, 
Let  Tyndall,  Haeckel,    Bastian  go  wrangle  as  they 

will.  — Joseph  Cook. 


Tropic-Fruit 
Laxative 

Is  the  Best  and  Most  Agreeable  Preparation 
in  the  World 


for  Constipation,  Biliousness,  Headache,  Indigestion, 
Hemorrhoids,  Torpid  Liver,  Indisposition,  and  all  com- 
plaints arising  from  an  obstructed  state  of  the  system. 

One    Lozenge    is       ^*""a\Ji*s#""""«*!%s.  Thousands  are  us- 

the  usual  dose  for  f  <^c^/!\  ^//  \  mS  lt  w'tn  tne  best  re- 
male  adults;  one-half  H^  ^Wi|\w  *f*}  suits,  and  esteem  it 
to    three-fourths  of  "ti=^P^~^      _  highly  as   a   safe 

one  for  ladies  and  LAfVArll  V  £■  pleasant  and  effect- 
children.  Prepared  fromH/'ft  /   tropical       ive  remedy. 


TROPIC-FRUIT  LAXATIVE  serves  the  purpose  of  pills 
and  the  usual  purgatives  (of  every  name  and  nature),  and  is 
entirely  free  from  the  many  objections  common  to  them. 
Sold  by  Druggists  everywhere.    Packed  in  bronzed  tin  boxes  only. 

Price,  25  cents.     Large  boxes,  60  cents. 

Koch  box  hears  t/ie  private  government  stamp*  trade-mark,  and  autograph  signature  of  tJie  proprietor. 


The  New  and  magnificent 

"Hotel  del  Monte." 

MONTEREY,  CAL, 

Open  all  the  Year  Round. 

NOTICE   TO    EASTERN    VISITORS. 

lIOVTS.ltlY.  CAL.,  Dec.  16,  1880. 
The  undersigned  begs  leave  to  announce  that 
the  "HOTEL  DEL  MONTE "  will  he  kept  open 
Tor  the  entertainment  of  guests  all  the  year 
round.  Terms  :  By  the  day,  S3  ;  week,  $17.50 ; 
month,  $70. 

GEO.  SCHONEWALD, 

MANAGER. 


JAMES  G.  STEELE  &  CO. 

CHEMISTS  ANi>  PERFUMERS, 

No.  635  Market  Street, 

(Palace  Hotel,) 
■MPORTESS    AND    DEALERS    IN    PER- 
fumery.  Colognes,  Fancy  Goods,  Toilet  Articles,  etc 


/ 


John  S.  Mellon.  J.  P.  McMurray. 

john  s.  1if.llo>  &  co., 
House  and  Sign  Painters, 

Mo.  103  Stockton  Street. 
PAINTING    AND    PAPER-HANGING 

In  all  its  branches  neatly  and  promptly  done.     Walls  and 
ceilings  whitened. 


LITTLE    &   CUMMING, 
CARPENTERS  AND  BUILDERS 


\o.  123  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco. 

'STIMATES    GIVEN    ON   ALL 

Classes    and    Styles    of   Work      General    Jobbing 
promptly  attended  to.     Offices  and.  Stores  neatly  fitted  up. 


E 


p\lVIDEND    NOTICE.— THE    CALI- 

-*~^  FORNIA  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY, 
Northwest  corner  Powell  and  Eddy  Streets.  The  Board  of 
Directors  have  declared  a  dividend  to  Depositors  at  the  rate 
of  five  and  two-fifths  (5  2-5)  per  cent,  per  annum  on  Term 
Deposits,  and  four  and  one-half  (4!^)  per  cent,  per  annum 
on  Ordinary  Deposits,  free  from  Federal  Tax,  for  the  half 
year  ending  December  31,  1880,  and  payable  on  and  after 
January  15,  1881.  VERNON    CAMPBELL, 

Secretary. 


T)IVIDEND   NOTICE.— OFFICE   OF 

—  the  Eureka  Consolidated  Mining  Company,  Nevada 
Block,  Room  37. — San  Francisco,  January  15,  1881 — At  a 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  above  named  Com- 
pany, held  this  day,  a  Dividend  (No.  63)  of  Fifty  Cents  per 
share  was  declared,  payable  on  Thursday,  January  20 
1881.     Transfer  books  closed  until  the  21st  instant. 

P.  JACOBUS,  Secretary  pro  tern. 


JuTEXICAN    GOLD    AND     SILVER 

•^  Mining  Company.     Locatiorr*of  principal  place  of 

business,    San    Francisco,    California.     Location   of  works, 
Virginia,  Storey  County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of. 
Directors,  held  on  the  seventeenth  day  of  January,  1881, 
an  assessment  (No.  14)  of  Fifty  (50)  cents  per  share  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immedi- 
ately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the 
office  of  the  Company,  Room  16,  Nevada  Block,  309  Mont- 
gomery Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  twenty-first  day  of  February,  1881,  will  be  delin- 
quent, and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and  unless 
payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Monday,  the 
fourteenth  day  of  March,  1S81,  to  pay  the  delinquent 
assessment,  together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses 
of  sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

C.   L.   McCOY,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  16,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street.  San  Frandsco.  California. 


CONSOLIDATED  IMPERIAL   MIN- 

^""  ing  company.  Location  of  principal  place  of  jusiness, 
San  Francisco,  California.  Location  of  works,  Gold  Hill, 
Storey  County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  thirteenth  day  of  January,  1881, 
an  assessment  (No.  14)  of  ten  (10)  cents  per  share  was 
levied  upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  im- 
mediately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at 
the  office  of  the  Company,  Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No. 
309  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  eighteenth  (iSth)  day  of  February,  1881,  will  be  de- 
linquent, and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and,  un-4 
less  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Friday,  the 
eleventh  (nth)  day  of  March,  18S1,  to  pav  the  delin- 
quent assessment,  together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  ex- 
penses of  sale. 

W.  E.  DEAN,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street.  San  Francisco   California 


(TIERRA  NEVADA  SILVER  MINING 

*~-^  Company.  Location  of  principal  place  of  business, 
San  Francisco,  California.  Location  of  works,  Storey 
County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  held  on  the  7th  day  of  January,  1881,  an  assess- 
ment (No.  67)  of  one  dollar  ($1)  per  share  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediatelj',  in 
United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of  the 
Company,  Room  61,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  tenth  (10th)  day  of  February,  iS8i,  will  be  de- 
linquent, and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and  un- 
less payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Monday,  the 
Twenty-eighth  (28th)  day  of  February,  1SS1,  to  pay  the 
delinquent  assessment,  together  with  the  costs  of  advertis- 
ing and  expenses  of  sale.  By  order  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
E.  L.  PARKER,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  61,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


c 


'ROIVN   POINT    GOLD   AND    SIL- 

rer  Mining  Company. — Location  of  principal  place  of 
business,  San  Francisco,  California.  Location  of  works,  Gold 
Hill,  Storey  County,  State  of  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  December,  1880, 
an  assessment  (No.  44)  of  fifty  cents  per  share  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately,  in 
United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of 
the  Company,  Room  No.  3,  327  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco, 
California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  the  second  day  of  February,  1SS1,  will  be  de- 
linquent, and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and,  un- 
less payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Wednesday,  the 
twenty-third  day  of  February,  1SS1,  to  pay  the  delinquent 
assessment,  together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses 
of  sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

JAMES    NEWLANDS,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  3,  327  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


THE        ARGONAUT 


%J<t     f.     -£V.     XVa 
Overland  Ticket  Oflice.  Oakland  Ferry,  foot  of  Market  St. 

COMMENCING    WEDNESDAY, 

^^     December  15,  1SS0,  and  until  further  notice, 
TRAINS  AND   BOATS  will  leave  SAN  FRANCISCO: 

7?  q  A.  M.,  Daily ^  Local  Passenger  Train 
'^J  via  Oakland  and   Benicia   to   "  Sacramento." 

Connect?  at  Vallejo  Junction  for  Napa  (Stages  for  Sonoma), 
St.  Helena  (White  Sulphur  Springs),  and  Calistoga  (Stages 
for  the  Geysers).  Connects  also  at  Port  Costa  for  Martinez, 
Antioch,  and  "  Byron." 

Sunday  Excursion  Tickets,  at  Reduced  Rates,  to 
San  Pablo,  Vallejo,  Benicia,  and  Martinez. 

S  OO  A.M.)  Daily,  Local Passenger  Train 

via  Oakland,  Niles,  Livermore,  and  Stockton, 
arriving  at  Sacramento  at  1.50  f.  m.,  and  connecting  with 
Atlantic  Express.  Connects  at  Niles  with  train  arriving  at 
San  Jose  at  11. 00  a.  m.,  and  at  Gait  with  train  for  lone. 

0    3D  ^"  ^">  &aity-  Atlantic  Express  via 

/  '*J  Oakland  and  Benicia  for  Sacramento,  Colfax, 

Reno  (Virginia  City),  Battle  Mountain  (Austin),  Palisade 
(Eureka),  Ogden,  Omaha,  and  East.  Connects  at  Davis  for 
Woodland,  and  at  Woodland,  Sundays  excepted,  for  Will- 
iams and  Willows.  Connects  at  Sacramento  with  the 
Oregon  Express  for  Marysville,  Chico,  Red  Bluff,  and  Red- 
ding (Stages  for  Portland,  Oregon). 

TO  OO  ^'   ^'3   &***&>  L°cal  Passenger 

Train  via  Oakland  to  Haywards  and  Niles. 

Train 

ose  at 


Jqq  P.M.,  Daily,  Local  Passenger  T 
*  via  Oakland  and  Niles,  arriving  at  San  J 


n  f)f)P-  M. ,  Daily,  Local  Passenger  Trai?i 

J  •  v  IX     vja  QgjJaoj  for  Martinez  and  Antioch. 

yf   Qf)  P-  M.,  Daily,  Arisona  Express  via 

Tr*  *-/C'  Qaijand  and  Martinez  for  Lathrop  (Stockton 
and  Gait),  Merced,  Madera  (Yosemite  and  Big  Trees),  VI- 
salia,  Sumner,  Mojave,  Newhall  (San  Buenaventura  and 
Santa  Barbara),  Los  Angeles,  "Santa  Monica,"  Wilming- 
ton, Santa  Ana  (San  Diego),  Colton,  and  Yuma  (Colorado 
River  Steamers),  connecting  direct  with  daily  trains  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad  of  Arizona  for  Maricopa  (stages 
for  Phoenix  and  Prescott),  Casa  Grande  (stages  for  Florence), 
Tucson,  Benson  (stages  for  Tombstone),  Lordsburg  (stages 
for  Silver  City),  and  Deming,  i,2oS  miles  from  San  Fran- 
cisco (stages  for  New  Mexico).  Sleeping  cars  between 
Oakland,  Los  Angeles,  Yuma,  and  Benson. 

Connects,  Sundays  excepted,  at  Vallejo  Junction  for  Napa, 
St.  Helena,  and  Calistoga. 

•/  OO  P'  ^">  ^un^ays  Excepted,   Sacra- 

TT*  mento  Steamer  (from    Market    Street  Wharf) 

for  Benicia  and  Landings  on  the  Sacramento  River. 

a    OQP-   M.,    Sundays   Excepted,  Local 

jr\_/  Passenger  Train,  via  Oakland  and  Benicia,  for 

•"Sacramento."  Connects  at  Davis  with  Local  Train  for 
Woodland  and  Knight's  Landing,  and  at  Sacramento  with 
the  "Virginia  Express"  for  Reno,  Carson,  and  Virginia. 
Sleeping  cars  Oakland  to  Carson. 

a    D0  P-  M-i  Daily,  Local  Passenger  Train 

7~*%J  via  Oakland  for  Haywards,  Niles,  and  Livermore. 

Public  conveyance  for  Mills  Seminary  connects  at  Sem- 
inary Park  Station  with  all  trains,  Sundays  Excepted. 

5qq  P.M.,  Daily,  Through  Third  Class 
*  Train  via  Oakland,  Martinez,  and  Lathrop  for 

Los  Angeles  and  points  in  Arizona. 

5qq  P.  M.,  Daily,  Overland  Emigrant 
•  Train  via  Oakland,  Benicia,  and  Sacramento 

for  Ogden,  Omaha,  and  East. 

Connections  for  "  Vallejo  "  made  at  Vallejo  Junction  from 
trains  leaving  San  Francisco  7.30  a.  m.,  9.30  a.  m.(  3.00  y. 
M.,  4.00  p.  M-,  and  4.30  p.  M. 

FERRIES   AND    LOCAL  TRAINS. 

FROM   SAN   FRANCISCO.  DAILY. 
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B — Sundays  Excepted. 
*  Alameda  passengers  change  cars  at  Oakland 
THE   CREEK  ROUTE. 
Time  from  San  Francisco — Daily — 9.15  and  11.15  a.  m. 
1-15—3-15  and  5.15  p.  m.    Daily  Except  Sundays— 7.15 
A.  m. 
FroM  Oakland—  Daily — 8.i5and  10.15  a.m.     12.15 — 2-*5 
and  4.15  P.  m.     Daily  Except  Sundays — 6.15  A.  M. 
The  Oakland  (Long)  Wharf  will  hereafter  be  open  to  pas- 
sage of  teams,  etc.;  also,  of  live  stock  (only  when  properly 
haltered  and  led).     The  Creek  Route  rates  will  be  applica- 
ble to         line. 

"Official  Schedule  Time"  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co., 
Jewelers,  101  and  103  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F. 
A.  N.  TOWNE,  T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

General  Sup't.  Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Ag'i 


C«r  RAILROAD.^)g 

BROAD    GAUGE, 


WINTER  ARRANGEMENT. 
Commencing  Wednesday,  Nov.  3,  1880,  and  until  fur- 
ther notice. 
Passenger  trains  will  leave  San  Francisco,  from  Passenger 
Depot   on   Townsend  Street,    between   Third   and    Fourth 
Streets,  as  follows : 

P  on  A.  M.  DAILY  for  San  Jose  and  Way  Stations. 
°'JU  Returning,  arrives  S.  F.  3.37  P.  M. 

SSkStages  for  Pescadero  (via  San  Mateo  and  Redwood) 
connect  with  this  train  only. 

Tf\  Af\  A-  ^-  DAILY  (Monterey  and  Soledad  Through 
1  V'-y-U  Train)  for  San  Jose,  Gilroy  (Hollister  and  Tres 
Pinos),  Pajaro,  Castroville,  Monterey,  Salinas,  Soledad,  and 
Way  Stations.     Returning,  arrives  S.  F.  6.02  P.  M. 

idr  At  Pajaro,  the  Santa  Cruz  R.  R.  connects  with  this 
train  for  Apt os,  Soquel,  and  Santa  Cruz.  ^"Stage  con- 
nections made  with  this  train.  (Pescadero  stages  via  San 
Mateo  and  Redwood  excepted.) 

~  -,-,  P.  M.  DAILY,  Sundays  excepted,  "Monterey 
J'j"  Through  Express,"  for  San  Jose,  Gilroy,  Pajaro, 
Monterey,  and  principal  Way  Stations.  Returning,  arrives 
S.  F.  10.02  A.  M. 

.    „£.  P.  M.  DAILY,  for  San  Jose  and   Way   Stations. 
T  'J   Returning,  arrives  S.  F.  9.10  A.  M. 
k   on  P.    M.    DAILY  for   Menlo    Park   and  Way   Sta- 
^-O       tions.     Returning,  arrives  S.  F.  6.40  A  M. 


SPECIAL   RATES  TO  MONTEREY, 
Aptos,  Soquel,  and  Santa  Cruz. 
SINGLE  TRIP  TICKETS,  to  any  of  above  points. S3  50 
EXCURSION    TICKETS    (ROUND    TRIP),     to 
any  of  above  points,  sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sunday 
mornings,  good  for  return  until  following  Monday 

inclusive $5  00 

Also,  EXCURSION  TICKETS  to  San  Jose  and  inter- 
mediate poinLs,  sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sunday  mornings, 
good  for  return  until  following  Monday  inclusive. 

Ticket    Offices — Passenger  Depot,  Townsend   Street, 
and  No.  ?  New  Montgomery  Street,  Palace  Hotel. 
A.  C.  BASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.  Asst.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


SOUTHERN  DIVISIONS. 
£3f  Passengers  for  Los  Angeles  and  intermediate  points, 
as  also  Yuma  and  all  points  east  of  the  Colorado  River,  wilt 
take  the  cars  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  via  OAK- 
LAND, leaving  SAN  FRANCISCO  via  Ferry  Landing, 
Market  Street,  at  4.00  P.  M.  daily. 


<TOUTH  PACIFLC  COAST  R.  R. 
*-J  New  Route — Narrow  Gauge. 

WINTER        ARRANGEMENT 


Commencing  SUNDAY,  NOVEMBER  7,  1880,  Boats 
and  Trains  will  leave  San  Francisco  from  Ferry  Landing, 
foot  of  Market  Street,  as  follows: 

O  j-  g  A.  M.  DAILY,  fqr  Alameda,  West  San  Leandro, 
O*-*  J  West  San  Lorenzo,  Russel's,  Ml.  Eden,  Alvarado, 
Hall's,  Newark,  Mowry's,  Alviso,  Agnew's,  Santa  Clara, 
San  Jose,  Lovelady's,  Los  Gatos,  Alma,  Wright's,  Glen- 
wood,  Dougherty's  Mill,  Felton,  Big  Tree  Grove,  Summit, 
and  Santa  Cruz.  Returning,  arrives  in  S.  F.  at  5:35  P.  M. 
,  -j—  P.  M.  DAILY,  for  Alameda,  Newark,  San  Jose, 
"T'O  Los  Gatos,  and  all  intermediate  points.  Arrive  in 
S.  F.  at  9.45  A.  M. 

ON  SUNDAYS  ONLY",  an  additional  train  will  leave 
San  Francisco  at 

5    (-.n  A.  M.,  for  Santa  Cruz  and  all  intermediate  points, 
•***U  to  accommodate  hunters. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS 
Sold  on  Saturdays,  good  until  Monday  following,  inclusive, 
to  San  Jose  and  return,  $2.50;  Santa  Cruz  and  return,  $5. 

FERRIES  AND  LOCAL  TRAINS,  DAILY. 
From  San  Francisco — *6. 35,  7 . 30,  8.15,  9 .30,  10. 30, 
11.30  a.  M.  12-30.  1-3°.  t2-3o,  3.30,  4.30,  5-30.6.30, 
7.30,  8.30,  and  11.30  p.  M. 
From  High  Street,  Alameda — ''5.45,  *6-45,  7.37,  8.48, 
9.40,  10.38,  11.35  A.  M.  12.35.  ti-35.  2-35.  3-35.  4-3S, 
5-35.  6.35.  9-3°.  and  10.00  p.  m. 

t  Sundays  only. 
*  Daily,  Sundays  excepted. 
Up-lown  ticket  offices,  208  Montgomery  Street.    Baggage 
checked  at  hotels  and  residences. 

Oakland  ticket  office,  northeast  corner  Thirteenth  and 
Broadway. 

F.  W.  BOWEN,  G.  H.  WAGGONER, 

Superintendent,  Gen.  Pass.  Agent. 


PAPER    WAREHOUSE. 


BOXESTELL.  ALLEX    &    CO. 

Importers  and  Dealers  in 

Book,  News,  Manila,   Hardware 
and  Straw  Wrapping  Papers, 

PAPER  BAGS,  TWINES,  ETC. 
413  and  415  Sansome  St.,  corner  Commercial. 


WILLIAMS,     DLMOITO    &    CO. 

SHIPPING   AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

Union  Building,  Junction   Market  and  Pine  Streets,   San 
Francisco. 

A  GENTS  FOR  PACIFIC  MAIL  S.  S. 

Co. ;  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co.  ;  The  Cunard 
Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co. ;  The  Hawaiian  Line ;  The  China 
Traders'  Insurance  Co.,  Limited;  The  Marine  Insurance 
Co.  of  London ;  The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works ;  The 
Glasgow  Iron  Co. ;  Nich.  Ashcon  &  Son's  Salt. 


California  Sugar  Refeveri. 

OFFICE,      -      -       -      215  Front  St. 
WORKS,    Eighth  and  Brannan     ts. 

C.  SPRECKELS,  President, 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS,  Vice-President, 

A.  B.  SPRECKELS,  Secretary. 


FRANK  KENNEDY, 

ATTORNEY  AT   LAW,    604    MER- 

chant  Street,  Room  16.    Probate,  divorce,  insolvency, 
and  all  cases  attended  to.     Rents,  etc,  collected. 


ts 


to  $20  per  day  at  home.    Samples  worth  $5  free, 
dress  STINSON  &  CO.,  Portland,  Maine. 


QCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY 

—  FOR  — 

JAPAN    AND    CHINA, 

Leave  Wharf,  Cor.  First  and  Brannan  Streets,  at  2  p.  m.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 

GAELIC,       OCEANIC,       BELGIC 

Will  sail  from  San  Francisco, 
Saturday,  Jan.  22.    Tuesday,  Feb.  S.         Tuesday.  Mar.  15 
Saturday,  April  16.  Tuesday,  May  3 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  C.  P.  Pv.  R.  Co.'s  General  Offices,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  202 
Market  Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD,  President. 


P 


ACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP   CO. 


Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway  'Wharf 
for  PORTLAND  (Oregon),  every  five  days,  direct,  and  for 
LOS  ANGELES,  SANTA  BARBARA,  SANTA  CRUZ, 
SAN  DIEGO,  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO,  and  other  Northern 
and  Southern  Coast  Ports,  leaving  San  Francisco  about 
every  third  day. 

For  day  and  hour  of  sailing,  see  the  Company's  advertise- 
ment in  the  San  Francisco  daily  papers. 

Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  St.,  near  Pine. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  S:  CO.,  Agents. 

No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


C.   P.  SHEFFIELD.  N.  \V.  SPAL'LDING. 


J.   PATTERSON. 


SAW  MANUFACTURING 
x    <n>  '  -E    "A"  ^j 


17  and  iq  Fremont  St.,  San,  Francisco. 


ALASKA 

COMMERCIAL  CO. 


No.  310  Sansohe  Street 


WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS. 


INSURANCE. 


C  J,  HUTCHINSON.  H.  R.  MANN. 

HUTCHINSON    &.    MANN5 
Insurance  Agency, 

322  and  324  California  Sl,  and  302  and  304  Sansome  St., 
San  Francisco,  N.  E.  cor.  California  and  Sansome  Sts. 
Captain  A.  M.  Burns,  Marine  Surveyor. 
"W.  L.  Chalmers,  2.  P.  Clark,  J.  C.  Staples, 

Special  Agents  and  Adjusters. 

Imperial  Fire  Insurance  Company 

Of  London,  Instituted  1803. 

London  Assurance  Corporation 

Of  London,  Established  1720. 

Northern  Assurance  Company 

Of  London  and  Aberdeen,  Established  1S36.  "" 

Queen  Insurance  Company 

Of  Liverpool,  Established  1S57. 

Aggregate  Capital,      -     $3T,093,T50 
Aggregate  Assets,     -     -     41,896,933 

A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued 
on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

XV.  Lane  Booker,     Robt.  Dickson, 

Agent  and  Attorney.  Manager 

PACIFIC  BRANCH  OFFICE, 

S.  E.  Corner  California  and  Mont- 
gomery Streets, 

(Safe  Deposit  Building.)  San  Francisco. 

COMMERCIAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CALA, 
FIRE   AND    MARINE. 

Principal  office,  405  California  Street,  San  Francisco 

JOHN  H.  WISE,  President. 
CHAS.  A.  LATON,  Secretary. 

TTOME  MUTUAL 
-M  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

406  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Capital. .  .(Paid  up  in  Gold). .  .$300,000  00 
Assets,  Jan.  1, 1880 501,106  34 

PRESIDENT J.  F.  HOUGHTON. 

VICE-PRESIDENT L.  L.  BAKER. 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R.    STORY 


J-HE  NEVADA   BANK 

1  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Capital  paid  up $3,000,000 

Reserve,  U.  S.  Bonds 4,000,000 

Agency  at  New  York 62  Wall  Stre 

Agency  at  Virginia,  Nevada. 


Buys  and  sells  Exchange  and  Telegraphic  Transfers. 

Issues  Commercial  and  Travelers'  Credits. 

This  Bank  has  special  facilities  for  dealing  in  bullion. 


"JTHE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Capital $3,000,000 

William  Ai,vord President. 

Thomas  Brown Cashier. 

Byron-  Murray,  Jr. Assistant  Cashier. 

AGENTS— New  York,  Agency  of  the  Bank  of  Califor- 
nia; Boston,  Tremont  National  Bank;  Chicago,  Union 
National  Bank ;  St.  Louis,  Boatmen's  Savings  Bank ;  New 
Zealand,  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand  ;  London,  China,  Japan, 
India,  and  Australia,  the  Oriental  Bank  Corporation. 


The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre 
spondents  in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Berlin,  Bremen, 
Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Antwerp,  Amsterdam,  St. 
Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Christiana,  Locarno, 
Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shanghae,  Yo- 
kohama. 


Newton  Booth,  C.  T.  Wheeler,  Sacaramento. 

*  J.  T.  Glover,  W.  W*.  Dodge,  San  Francisco. 

W.    W.    DODGE   &   CO. 

WHOLESALE   GROCERS, 

Northwest  corner  Clay  and  Front  Streets,  San  Francisco. 


H.  L.  DODGE I_  H.  SWEENEY.. 


-J.  E.  RUGGLES. 


DODGE,  SWEEIVEY  &  CO. 

IMPORTERS, 

Wholesale  Provision  Dealers, 

AND.  .  .  . 

COMMISSION     MERCHANTS, 

Nos.  114  and  116  Market,  and  n  and  13  California  Sts. 


C.   ADOLPHE  LOW  &  CO. 

Commission  Merchants, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 

fjFFICE  IN  NEW  YORK,  42  CEDAR 

'•'     Street. 
3£T  Liberal  advances  made  on  consij 


MILLER  &.  RICHARD'S 
EXTRA- HARD  METAL 

SCOTCH  TYPE 

Is   used   upon   the  Argonaut  exclusively. 


Address  No.  529  COMMERCIAL  STREET, 
And  305  Leidesdorff  Street,  San  Francisco. 


The  Type   used   upon  this   paper  has   had  over  THREE 
MILLION  IMPRESSIONS  taken  from  it. 


Hunyarii  Jano 

MINERAL  WATER. 

THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST 
NATURAL   APERIENT. 

Superior  to  All  Other  Laxatives 


Regulates  and  improves  the  action  of  the 
Liver  and  Kidneys. 

Recommended  by  the  medical  profession 
throughout  the  world. 

A  wineglassful  a  dose.  Taken  in  the 
morning  before  breakfast. 

Of  all  druggists  and  mineral  water  dealers. 

To  assure  the  genuine  Water,  require  bottles  with  a  bli/e 
label,  and  beating  the  name  of  The  Apollinaris  Co.,  Lim- 
ited, London. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

RUHL  BROTHERS 

533  Montgomery  Street, 
SAN    FRANCISCO. 
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Cor.  Pine  and  Sansome  Streets. 
San  Francisco,  California,  Jan.  1, 1881. 

R.  H.  McDonald  J.  M.  McDonald 

President.  Vice  President 

Established  in  3-ii::t. 

Capital  Stock,  paid  up,  -  Sl.OOO,OOO.Oii 
Surplus,  -  8433,733  93 

Thanking  our  friends   for  their    liberal 

patronage  during  the  past  year,  it  shall  be  our  aim, 
and  we  feel  sure  that  entire  satisfaction  will  result 
from  all  business  entrusted  to  us. 

We,  with  much  pleasure,  submit  to  your 
notice  the  subjoined  statement  of  the  affairs  of 
this  Bant,  and  offer  our  services  should  you  at  any 
time  desire  the  transaction  of  any  banking  or  col- 
lection business,  or  mate  any  change  in  your  present 
banting  arrangements. 

RESOURCES. 

Real  Estate  (Kan It  Building.  .-  8150,000  00 

Bills  Receivable 1,816,27;)  47 

Overdrafts  (Solvent) 102.909  76 

Real  Estate  taken  for  debt 3,504  50 

Land  Assit  and  J>ock  Stock -     12.939  77 

Jhteirom  other  Banks 327,578  26 

Cash   (coin  in  our  vault} 628,312  98 

83,041,520  74 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital  Stock 81,000,000  00 

Reserve  Fund  (Surplus) 43*2,733  93 

l>ue  Hepositors 1,500, 8SS  08 

Due  to  other  Banks 107, 726  23 

Due  Dividends 172  50 

83,041,520  74 

We  ;rive  advice  in  detail  of  all  credits,  and 
acknowledge  promptly  all  letters,  and  will  furnish  a 
private  telegraphic  code  to  correspondents,  when 
requested.  ■ 

Shipments  of  Gold  and  Silver  Bullion  will 
have  special  care  and  prompt  returns. 

Being  connected  by  Telephone  with  all  the 
principal  warehouses  and  the  "Produce  Exchange,"  we 
keep  thoroughly  posted  in  the  "Wheat,  Grain  and 
Flour  market,  and  are  prepared  at  all  times'  to  make 
loans  on  Flour,  Wheat  and  Barley,  and  other  approved 
Merchandise  in  'Warehouse. 

Investments  made  on  Commission,  and 
special  attention  given  to  the  negotiation  of 
first-class  loans  of  cities,  counties  and  other  corpora- 
tions. 

We  Buy  and  Sell  Rills  of  Exchange  on  the 
Principal  Cities  in  the  United  States,  England 
France  and  Germany. 

Collections  made  and  prompt  returns  rendered 
at  market  rates  of  exchange. 

Telegraphic  Transfers  made  with  NewYobe, 
Boston,  Chicago,  and  the  principal  cities  of  the  U.  S.; 
also  cable  transfers  to  Europe. 

Letters  of  Credit  and  Commercial  Credits 
issued  on  the  principal  cities  of  the  United  States 
and  Europe. 

JLoans  made  on  good  Collaterals  or  ap- 
proved Karnes.  Good  Business  Notes  and  Drafts 
discounted  at  lowest  market  rates. 

Deposits  received,  subject  to  Check  with- 
out notice* 

Rational,  State,  City  and  Comity  Bonds 
and  Warrants,  and  other  Securities,  bought  and 
sold. 

We  respectfully  call  attention  to  our 
facilities  for  doing  every  kind  of  legitimate  Bank- 
ing Business.    Tours,  very  respectfully, 

R    SI.  RIcDIftN Al-D.  President. 


NO.   12  TYLER  STREET,  S.   F. 

These  Pianos  are  all  three-stringed,  with  ivory  keys,  no 
imitation. 


<*.Q£JEE'N 
TABLE  X 


WATERS.. 


//SALE 
8;0d0,Q0p. 


None  genuine  without  the  Company's  yel- 
low pictorial  label,  and  the  words  Apollina- 
EIS  Brunnen  around  an  anchor  on  the  CORK. 


FOR   SALE  BY 


RUHL  BROTHERS 

532  Montgomery  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


W> 


S.  P.  COLLINS  &  CO. 

'HOLE  SALE'  AND    RETAIL 


dealers  in  Old  London  Dock  Brandies,  Port  Wines, 
Sherries,  and  all  the  choicest  brands  Champagne,  Apple  Jack, 
PLco,  Arrack,  Cordials,  Liquors,  etc.  329  MONTGOM- 
ERY and  5"  CALIFORNIA  STREETS,  S.  F. 


INSURANCE 


COMPANY 


OF    CALIFORNIA. 

Capital, $750,000 

Assets,  December  81, 1880,    -       -  $1,160,000 


D.  J.  STAPLES,  President. 
ALPHEUS   BULL.  Vice-President. 


GEO.  D.  DORNIN,  Secretary. 
W.  J.  DUTTON,  Asst.  Secretary. 


AGENTS    IN    ALL    PRINCIPAL    LOCALITIES. 


THUNDER  POWDER  COMP'Y. 

OFFICE, 

606  Montgomery  St.,  Room  4. 


WM.  SHERMAN President 

C.  M.  OAKLEY Secretary 

CHARLES  DE  LACY General  Manager 

BOARD    OF    DIRECTORS. 

WM.  SHERMAN,  GEO.  W.  PRESCOTT, 

F.  M.  PIXLEY,  E.  G.  WAITE, 

W.  W.  DODGE,  CHAS.  DE  LACY, 

WM.  M.  STEWART. 

This  Company  offers  to  the  public  a  new  explosive — an 
entirely  new  invention,  powerful,  cheap,  and  safe,  and  in 
every  respect  superior  to  any  other  explosive  now  in  use. 

The  Officers  of  the  Company  will  take  pleasure  in  com- 
municating to  miners,  and  others  desiring  to  experiment  with 
the  same,  full  particulars  by  mail,  or  personal  explanation 


THE  DINGEE&CONARD  GO'S 

BMTOTDL  EYER-ULOODTISG 

ROSES 

We  deliver  STRONG  POT  ROSES  for  Winter 

Bloom  and  Fall  Planting,  safely  by  mail,  at  all 
post-offices.  Five  Splendid  Varieties,  your  choice, 
all  labeled,  for  $1 ;  13  for  S3 ;  19  for  S3 ;  26  for 
S4;  35  for  S5 ;  75  for  S10 ;  100  for  $13.  Send 
for  our  New  Guide  to  Rose  Culture,  and 
choose  from  aver  500  Finest  Sorts.  Our  Great 
Specialty  is  growing  and  distributing  Roses. 
THE  DINGEE  &  CONABD  CO. 

Rose-Growers, WEST  Gkove.  CHESTER  Co.,  Pi. 


MIDDLETON    &   FARNSWORTH, 

COAL  DEALERS. 

Office  and  Yard,  14  Post  Street. 

Store  Yard,  718  Sansome  Street. 

BRANCH  OFFICE, 

J.  Sliddleton  &  Son,  1 16  Montgomery 
Street, 

Under  Occidental  Hotel. 
£5TA11  kinds  of  coal  at  lowest  rates. 


ROEDERER 

CHAMPAGNE. 


ATOTICE.—THE  TRADE  AND    THE 

Public  are  informed  that  we  receive  the  Genuine 
LOUIS  ROEDERER  CARTE  BLANCHE  CHAM- 
PAGNE direct  from  Mr.  Louis  Roederer,  Reims,  over  his 
signature  and  Consular  Invoice.  Each  case  is  marked  upon 
the  side,  "  Macondray  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,"  and  each 
bottle  bears  the  label,  "  Macondray  &  Co.,  Sole  Agents  for 
the  Pacific  Coast." 

MACONDRAY    &    CO., 

Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 

THE 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  REFINERY 

SAN    FRANCISCO, 


MANUFACTURERS    OF   ALL 

Classes  of  Refined   Sugars,  including  Loaf  Sugar 
for  export. 

C.  ADOLPHE  LOW,  President. 

Office — 20S  California  Street. 


PALACE   HOTEL  RESTAURANT 

FIRST-CLASS  IN  ALL  RESPECTS. 

QUIET  AND   DESIRABLE   PLACE 

7^     for  Ladies,  Gentlemen,  and  Families.     £3rEntrance, 
outh  side  of  Court.  A.    D.    SHARON. 


ARMY  AND  NAVY  GOODS, 

REGALIA  AND  LODGE  SUPPLIES. 


A.  J.  PLATE  &.  CO. 

No.  430  Market  Street. 


$7 


■  -  a  week.    $12  a  day  at  home  easily  made.    Costly  out- 
's    fit  free.     Address  TRUE  &  CO.,  Augusta,  Maine 


FREE  fiycSTiSffikSMt 


The  ARGONAUT  is  Printed  with  Ink  Manufactured  by 

SHATTUCK  &  FLETCHER, 

520  Commercial  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Eclipse      champagne      Extra  Dry 


RUBBER  GOODS 


GREAT   REDUCTION    IN    PRICES! 


TTAVING  A  LARGE  STOCK  WHICH 

■*■  ■*■  MUST  BE  SOLD  this  season,  we  are  offering  it 
at  prices  which  virtually  give  us  a  monopoly  of  the  Ruhber 
Clothing  business  on  this  coast. 

Call  and  examine  before  purchasing  elsewhere. 


LUSTRE   CLOTHING    ON    SHEETING. 

Sack  Coats,  Officers'  Coats,  Boys'  Sacks,    Pants 
and  Overalls,  Leggins,  Caps  with  Capes,  Sou'  West- 


LUSTRE    CLOTHING    ON    DRILL. 

Sack  Coats,  Officers'  Coats,  Reefing  Jackets,  Pants 
and  Overalls,  Leggins. 

DULL    FINISH    CLOTHING--"  C." 

Sack  Coats  on  Sheeting,  Sack  Coats  on  Drill,  Offi- 
cers' Coats  on  Sheeting,  Officers'  Coats  on  Drill,  Offi- 
cers' Coats  on  Selisia,  Talmas  on  Selisia,  Boys'  Sack 
Coats,  Boys'  Officers'  Coats,  Overalls  and  Pants  on 
Sheeting,  Overalls  and  Pants  on  Drill,  Leggins — 
Sheeting,  Leggins  —  Drill,  Firemen's  Coats  with 
Snaps  and  Rings — double  coated. 

DULL   FINISH    CLOTHING--"  B.". 

Sack  Coats,  Sack  Coats  on  Drill,  Officers'  Coats, 
Officers'  Coats  on  Drill,  Officers'  Coats  on  Drill — 
double-coated ;  Ponchos— 60x70,  Overalls  and  Pants 
— Sheeting,  Overalls  and  Pants — Drill. 

EXTRA    FINE    CLOTHING. 

Reversible  Coats  on  Cambric,  Reversible  Coats  on 
Serge,  Reversible  Coats  on  Check,  Men's  Zephyr 
Water-proof  Coats,  Ladies'  Zephyr  Water-proof  Cir- 
culars, Ladies'  Zephyr  Water-proof  Newports. 

WHITE    CLOTHING--"  B." 

Sack  Coats,  Sack  Coats  —  Drill,  Officers'  Coats, 
Officers'  Coats — Drill,  Capes,  Capes  with  Sleeves — 
Ponchos  — 60x70. 


The  Gutta  Percha  and  Rubber 

Manufacturing  Co. 

.Corner  First  and  market  Sts. 

SAN    FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

JOHN  W.  TAYLOR,         -         Manager 


Pebble  Spectacles! 


MULLER'S  OPTICAL  DEPOT 

135  Montgomery  St..  in*.  Bush, 

Opposite  Occidental  Hotel. 

Compound  Astigmatic  Lenses 

Mounted  to  Order.    JtSTTwo  Hours  Notice. 

OPERA  GLASSES    BAROMETERS, 
MICROSCOPES,    DRAWING    SETS,  ETC 


JOHN   M.  CURTIS. 


VICTOR  HOFFMANN. 


HOFFMANN    &   CURTIS, 

ARCH  ITECTS 

Office,  No.  528  California  Street^ 

Rooms  14  and  15,  GERMAN  BANK  BUILDING. 


•  CHARLES  R:  ALLEN  • 

120  BEALE  ST.SAN  FRANCISCO 


WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 


SBiaMaaHaflaBiflEiaaa 


TILES  I    TILES  1 1 

For  Mosaic  Flooring,  Fire-Places,  Mantel  Facings,  Furniture, 

Flower  Boxes,  Vestibules,  Hearths,  Conservatories, 

Walls,  and  other  Architectural  Decorations. 

Our  assortment  is  the  largest  and  most  attractive  ever  offered  in  this  market, 
and  we  are  adding  to  it,  by  the  arrival  of  every  steamer,  new  designs,  styles,  and 
patterns.  We  Import  Direct  from  the  celebrated  English  Tile  Works,  Stoke-upon-Trent,  and  other  manufacturers  of  Tiles,  and  are  thus 
enabled  to  make  prices  that  will  deserve  the  attention  of  the  closest  buyers.  Tiles  being  more  beautiful  and  durable  than  either  marble, 
slate,  or  wood,  they  are  very  extensively  used  for  Hearths,  Fire-places,  Pavements,  and  Flooring  throughout  Europe  and  the  Eastern  States. 

W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO.,  110, 112, 114, 116, 118  BATTERY  ST. 
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A    NIGHT    WITH    DEATH. 


By    W.    C.    Morrow. 


It  is  midnight.  I  have  just  left  his  bedside  ;  it  is  in  the  ad- 
joining room.  For  four  days  and  nights  I  have  watched  un- 
ceasingly— watched  for  D,eath,  who  lurks  behind  the  door  ; 
for  they  say  my  friend  will  die.  But  I  will,  single-handed, 
meet  Death,  and  beat  him  back.  I  have  had  one  struggle 
with  him  ;  it  was  about  two  hours  ago.  He  thinks  I  am 
worn  out ;  that  my  strength  is  failing  with  the  prolonged 
vigil  ;  that  I  may  fall  asleep  at  any  moment,  when  he  can 
seize  his  prey,  and  strangle  him  in  the  dark.  About  two 
hours  ago,  as  I  have  just  said,  he  quietly  left  his  position 
behind  the  door,  and  stood  at  the  bedside,  ready  to  begin  his 
dreadful  work.  I  must  have  dozed  in  my  extreme  weariness 
— what  a  crime  !  I  rose,  startled  violently,  and  confronted 
him.  There  was  a  deadly  leer  on  his  sinister  face.  I  sprang 
at  his  throat,  and  grappled  with  him  madly.  There  was  a 
fierce  struggle,  and  I  conquered.  I  knew  I  would.  I  thrust 
him  out,  and  locked  the  door. 

My  friend  regarded  me  strangely,  evidently  not  recogniz- 
ing me. 

"  You  are  Death  !  "  he  exclaimed,  his  eyes  staring  wildly, 
and  his  hands  clutching  the  bed-clothing. 

"  No  ;  I  am  your  friend." 

1  took  his  hand  in  mine  ;  I  placed  the  other  hand  on  his 
burning  forehead. 

"  I  have  driven  him  away,"  I  said.  "  He  cannot  touch  you 
while  I  am  alive." 

"  But  if  you  should  sleep?" 

"  I  shall  not  sleep." 

He,  as  well  as  I,  knew  that  Death  feared  me,  and  that 
Death  only  awaited  the  moment  when  my  strength  should 
fail,  and  I  should  succumb  to  exhaustion. 

That  reminds  me  :  I  wonder  that  th'e  physician  looked 
strangely  at  me  to-night,  and  felt  my  pulse,  and  examined 
.my  tongue.  I  wonder  that  he  shook  his  head,  and  said  that 
I  must  watch  no  longer,  and  that  if  I  did  the  result  might 
be  disastrous.  I  laughed  at  him.  What  !  leave  my  dearest 
friend  when  I  alone  could  keep  Death  away?  This,  my 
friend,  I  say,  also  knows  ;  and  he  will  let  none  other  watch 
beside  him.     What  if  he  will  not  ?     Will  I  ?    No. 

He  has  been  very  patient.  I  shall  not  say  he  is  selfish  for 
keeping  me,  though  this  long  and  anxious  watching  is 
killing  me,  for  he  is  not  himself,  He  is  the  Fever,  beset 
by  its  companion,  Delirium.  And  then  I  love  him  ;  that  is 
sufficient. 

Half  an  hour  ago  he  awoke  with  a  start,  and  called  out  to 
me  aloud  : 

"  Where  are  you  ? " 

"  Here,"  I  replied,  taking  his  hand. 

Delirium  looked  from  his  eyes  and  said — my  friend  thus 
never  would  have  accused  me  : 

"You  were  asleep."  His  tone  was  querulous  and  com- 
plaining. 

"  No." 

"Yes  ;  you  don't  care  if  he  strangles  me  !*' 

"  He  shall  not  touch  you." 

"Yes  ;  you  are  not  watching  !     See,  there  he  is  !  " 

My  eyes  followed  his  horrified  gaze  to  the  door.  There, 
sure  enough,  stood  Death.  I  moved  toward  him  threaten- 
ingly, and  he  vanished.  I  came  back  to  my  friend.  His 
words  had  gone  into  my  heart  like  a  knife.  I  gave  him  a 
soothing  medicine,  and  he  soon  fell  asleep,  struggling,  too, 
against  sleep,  and  regarding  me  with  suspicion,  as  if  he 
feared  I  would  abandon  him. 

Thus  has  this  hand-to-hand  struggle  with  Death,  this 
ceaseless  watching,  racked  me  for  four  long  days  and  nights 
— days  and  nights  that,  compared  with  the  past  years  of  my 
life,  seem  longer  by  a  thousand  years. 

I  must  admit  it  :  my  nerves  are  shattered.  I  start  at  im- 
aginary things.  Some  things  are  not  imaginary.  I  have 
seen  Death  and  fought  with  him.  Of  the  shadows  and  forms 
that  steal  about  through  the  quiet  house — some  making 
strange  grimaces,  some  dancing,  others  threatening — a  few 
are  the  creation  of  my  distempered  imagination.  I  say,  I 
admit  it,  and  it  alarms  me. 

I  have  just  left  my  friend  asleep.  It  is  midnight.  Death 
does  not  hover  over  a  sleeping  man  ;  and  so  I  have  come 
into  this  room  to  write  while  I  feel  so  strange  ;  to  write 
something  horrible  and  ghastly,  that  will  conjure  up  demons, 
and  cause  shadows  to  emerge  from  the  darkness  ;  that  will 
cause  the  reader  to  wake  at  night  with  a  scream,  and  trem- 
bling with  terror,  search  his  bed  for  the  mangled  corpse  of  a 
human  being,  staring  and  grinning  there  in  the  dark,  with 
the  hands  clenched  like  claws,  and  the  features  set  by  death 
in  a  horrible  grimace. 

For  in  all  the  world  the  most  awful  thing  is  a  corpse  ;  the 
most  revolting  thing  a  mangled  corpse. 

A  subject !  I  have  a  number  of  them  here.  I  think  of 
none  other  at  this  moment.  They  crowd  upon  me — all  the 
ghastly  pictures  that  have,  through  the  sense  of  vision,  be- 
come stamped  upon  my  brain,  now  spring  to  view,  each  and 
all  a  living  reality. 

Here  is  a  frightful  explosion  of  a  powder  mill.  I  search 
in  the  rubbish  with  a  lantern.  A  hand.  I  place  it  in  a  bas- 
ket on  my  arm.  A  dislodged  eye-ball,  naked,  round,  and 
glistening.  I  place  it  in  the  basket.  A  face  and  skull,  with 
the  brain  blown  out.     I   lift  it   by  the  hair,  shake  the  dirt 


from  it,  and  place  it  in  the  basket.  An  arm  here,  a  leg  there. 
Tame  subject  !     There  is  no  suffering  ! 

Well,  then,  here  is  another.  It  is  better:  A  train  runs 
over  a  man — no  matter  how.  The  resistless  wheel  crushes 
the  strong  breast.  A  short,  smothered  scream.  His  heart 
bounds  from  his  mangled  body  as  though  expelled  from  a* 
popgun,  and  alights  upon  the  planking,  where,  still  retain- 
ing that  secret  and  mysterious  principle  of  life  that  sends  the 
blood  surging  through  the  arteries,  it  springs  from  side  to 
side  for  a  few  seconds,  determined  not  to  die.  Two  dogs, 
seeing  it  thus  bounding,  pounce  upon  it  to  kill  and  devour  it, 
and  then  fight  for  its  possession.  Too  tame  X  The  heart 
did  not  suffer  ! 

For,  though  death  is  awful,  and  a  mangled  corpse  is  re- 
volting, to  see  suffering  and  torture  that  make  life  a  living 
death,  is  agonizing.     I  select  such  a  subject.     Wait. 

I  have  just  returned  from  a  search  in  the  bottom  of  my 
trunk.  I  found  it.  Here  it  is,  on  the  table  before  me,  open. 
Letters  ;  a  faded  photograph  ;  a  little  wisp  of  beautiful 
hair  :  a  few  violets  that  crumble  as  I  touch  them.  I  must 
handle  them  carefully,  for  they  are  precious,  very  precious. 
This,  despite  the  gloomy  picture  they  recall — a  picture 
darker  than  death.  Must  I  part  with  this  secret  of  life  and 
death? — of  death,  I  should  say?  Is  it  right?  Will  she 
rise  up  from  an  untimely  grave,  and,  in  addition  to  charging 
me  with  murder,  denounce  me  also  as  a  betrayer  of  secrets, 
a  slanderer,  who  is  worse  than  a  murderer?  No;  I  shall 
not.  To  think  of  it  !  I  entertained  the  idea  for  a  moment  ! 
Am  I  insane  ?     I  shall  bundle  them  up  again. 

Great  God  !  what  is  this  ?  It  lies  there  on  the  table,  with 
the  palm  turned  toward  me,  as  though  beseeching  me.  Only 
a  glove — a  woman's  glove.  It  leans  against  the  letters, 
shriveled  ahd  crumpled.  Merciful  heaven  !  how  that  rent 
gapes,  recalling  a  picture  not  connected  with  the  history  of 
the  glove  or  the  bundle,  but  one  equally  as  horrible.  In  the 
palm  of  the  glove  are  two  rents  that  form  a  cross.  What  is 
there  in  this  that  makes  my  nerves  tingle,  every  hair  stand 
on  end,  and  my  heart  beat  with  a  thick,  dull,  sickening  pul- 
sation? I  shall  write  it.  I  shall  place  the.  bundle  again  in 
the  bottom  of  my  trunk,  and  forget  it.  How  cold  my  feet, 
and  how  hot  my  head  !  How  the  phantoms  multiply  in 
number,  and  boldly  prick  me  with  sharp  needles,  and  grin 
at  me  through  the  blinds  ! 

******** 

Tom  Burkett  was  the  engineer  of  No.  3,  a  passenger  train. 
He  was  a  skillful  engineer,  sober  and  reliable.  An  accident 
had  happened  to  his  locomotive,  and  he  had  taken  a  freight 
engine,  which  was  headed  in  the  opposite  direction.  The 
nearest  turn-table  was  several  miles  ahead.  Consequently, 
Burkett  was  compelled  to  run  the  engine  backward. 

The  rules  required  that  a  locomotive  should  not  be  run 
backward  at  a  higher  speed  than  six  miles  per  hour,  as  the 
tender-trucks  are  liable  to  leave  the  track.  To  learn  this 
fact  has  cost  many  lives.  One  human  life  is  of  more  value 
than  countless  railroads. 

I  am  very  calm  as  I  write  this.  I  have  gathered  up  all 
the  ends  and  fragments  of  my  shattered  strength.  I  know 
the  value  of  life.  It  is  not  capable  of  estimation  ;  it  is 
priceless. 

Burkett  came  upon  a  long  and  level  stretch  of  road  ;  and, 
knowing  it  to  be  in  excellent  condition,  he  disobeyed  his  in- 
structions by  more  than  doubling  the  speed  of  the  train. 

The  crash  came— no  one  knew  how.  No  one  ever  does 
know  how.  The  only  difference  between  expected  death 
and  unexpected  death  is  in  cause,  and  not  in  reason.  From 
the  time  we  come  into  the  world  to  the  time  we  leave  it,  we 
stand  on  the  trap-door  of  a  gallows,  with  a  rope  around  our 
neck.  Presently  something  comes  along  and  removes  the 
prop.  We  can  not  help  it ;  our  hands  and  feet  are  tied,  and, 
moreover,  we  are  blindfold.  This  is  the  crime — a  sufficient 
one — for  which  we  are  executed  :  We  were  born. 

The  crash  came.  The  train  was  upon  a  high  embankment. 
There  was  a  sudden  and  violent  jerking,  when  the  tender, 
which  was  in  front,  swung  to  one  side,  and  dragged  the  en- 
gine down  the  embankment,  overturning  it.  The  baggage- 
car  and  the  express-car  came  crashing  down,  and  were 
wrecked.  The  passenger  cars  were  uninjured.  One  man 
was  killed — the  fireman.  He  was  caught  under  the  engine, 
and  crushed. 

The  locomotive,  in  falling,  turned  upon  its  side,  the  nozzle 
surmounting  the  dome  being  broken  off.  Through  the  open- 
ing thus  made  a  powerful  stream  of  hot  water  and  steam  is- 
sued. It  seemed  as  though  this  gigantic  monster  of  fiendish 
cruelty  sought  to  expend  its  venomous  wrath  by  crushing  one 
man,  and  belching  forth  upon  another  an  irresistible  stream 
of  death. 

The  baggage-master  sprang  from  his  car,  and  ran  to  the 
assistance  of  the  engineer  and  fireman.  A  cruel  sight  con- 
fronted him  and  sickened  him.  Tom  Burkett  was  desper- 
ately struggling  to  get  beyond  the  reach  of  the  stream  of 
steam,  which  struck  him  full  in  the  face  and  breast.  It  was 
all  done  in  a  few  seconds.  He  threw  up  his  hands  ;  madly 
he  fought  this  terrible  thing  that  was  boiling  him  alive.  At 
last  he  succeeded  in  getting  to  one  side,  and  then  he  at- 
tempted to  rise.  He  failed.  His  muscles  were  cooked.  He 
sank  upon  his  knees. 

"Tom,"  exclaimed  the  baggage-master,  running  down  the 
embankment,  "are  you  hurt?" 

"  I  am  killed,"  replied  Tom,  very  quietly,  and  without  a 
groan. 


The  baggage-master  had  reached  him. 

"  Let  me  help  you  up,  Tom.     Give  me  your  hand." 

"Where  are  you?"  asked  Tom, holding  out  his  hand  in  an 
uncertain  way. 

"  Here,  Tom.     Can't  you  see  me  ?" 

"No;  I'm  blind." 

The  baggage-master  saw  that  Tom's  eyes  were  whitish, 
and  that  a  white,  sunken  place  appeared  where  the  pupil 
should  have  been.  His  eyes  were  cooked.  He  could  not 
close  the  eyelids.  They,  too,  were  cooked.  The  white  eyes 
could  only  stare  pitifully. 

By  this  time  the  baggage -master  had  taken  Tom's  hand, 
to  assist  him  to  rise.  Then  a  revolting  and  sickening  thing 
occurred  The  hand,  being  exposed,  had  been  thoroughly 
boiled,  so  that  when  the  baggage-master  grasped  it  the  skin 
broke  a  little  below  the  wrist-joint— broke  evenly  around,  as 
though  cut  with  a  knife — and  the  skin  slipped  from  the  hand, 
entire.  The  baggage-master  gazed  at  it,  h'orror- stricken,  as 
it  lay  in  his  palm.  It  looked  like  a  glove  of  a  ghastly  gray- 
ish color,  slightly  wrinkled.  The  only  break  in  it  was  across 
in  the  palm.  It  was  the  glove  that  recalled  this  horrible  oc- 
currence so  strikingly  to  my  mind.  Tom  did  not  groan  as 
he  thus  parted  with  a  portion  of  himself;  it  did  not  seem  to 
cause  him  pain.  The  baggage-master  uttered  an  exclama- 
tion of  horror  and  despair,  and  then  gingerly  laid  the  strange 
thing  he  held  on  an  old  cross-tie.  He  turned  to  Tom. 
who  still  held  out  his  hand,  and  was  about  to  take  it,  in  his 
anguish  and  excitement ;  but  the  sight  that  met  his  eyes  was 
more  sickening  than  the  other.  The  hand,  stripped  of  its 
natural  covering,  presented  to  view  the  tendons  on  the  back, 
and  the  bone  at  some  of  the  joints.  The  hand  was  damp, 
sticky,  of  an  indescribable  pale  color,  and  streaked  with  dull 
red.  The  nails  had  adhered  to  the  skin,  and  that  portion  of 
the  fingers  from  which  they  had  slipped  was  bright  red. 

The  baggage -master  started  back,  and  almost  shrieked  : 

"Take  down  your  hand,  Tom  !" 

Tom  meekly  obeyed.  He  seemed  to  understand  his  con- 
dition, for  he  asked,  quite  pitifully  : 

"  What  will  become  of  my  wife  and  babies  ?" 

"  They  will  be  taken  care  of,  Tom— poor  fellow  !  " 

Tears  were  streaming  down  the  baggage-master's  face. 
Several  others  arrived.  They  picked  Tom  tenderly  up,  and 
laid  him  in  a  car. 

It  was  some  time  before  the  ordeal  of  death  commenced. 
When  it  did,  it  was  horrible;  and  even  in  my  present  condi- 
tion I  tremble  to  write  it. 

A  locomotive  and  flat-car  were  dispatched  from  the  near- 
est station,  and  Tom  was  placed  upon  the  car,  and  taken  to 
a  house.  It  was  then  that  his  agony  came  on.  Hib  system 
recovered  from  the  temporary  shock,  and  nature  cried  out. 
There  was  a  medical  attendant.  He  administered  an  anaes- 
thetic, as  Tom  begged  for  it,  but  said  it  might,  in  Tom's  con- 
dition, produce  a  kind  of  nervous  irritation.  Tom  called  for 
water.  It  was  poured  down  his  throat.  Next  he  wanted 
ice.  At  this  the  physician  shook  his  head,  for  a  reason  which 
will  soon  appear. 

Tom  fought  the  pain  manfully — he  was  a  noble,  strong- 
hearted  fellow — but  it  increased  ever}'  moment,  and  minute 
by  minute  became  more  maddening.  At  length  Tom  began 
to  moan  pitifully ;  later,  he  cried  out  in  anguish  ;  he  screamed 
and  writhed  under  the  horrible  torture.  He  begged  for  ice, 
and  cursed  them  because  they  refused  him.  At  length  the 
physician  yielded. 

"  Pound  the  ice,"  he  said.     "  He  will  not  know " 

Know  what?  He  did  not  finish  the  sentence.  We  shall 
soon  discover  his  meaning. 

In  the  meantime  Tom  made  a  violent  movement,  and  the 
whole  of  his  full  whiskers  were  pulled  out  by  the  roots.  It 
was  very  easily  done.  His  face  then  appeared  grayish,  with 
small  wrinkles  abounding. 

The  pounded  ice  was  given  him.  An  experienced  person 
might  have  foreseen  the  result — the  physician  alone  did.  The 
ice,  coming  in  contact  with  the  lips,  caused  them  at  first  to 
curl  outward,  and  then  they  split  and  cracked,  and  fell  away 
by  piecemeal,  leaving  the  front  teeth  exposed.  He  appeared 
to  grin  horribly. 

At  length  Tom's  reason  was  shaken.  He  thought  he  was 
burning  alive.    He  begged  them  to  pull  him  out  of  the  flames. 

His  hair  slipped  off  The  skin  on  the  face  broke  in  many 
places.  The  more  tender  parts  of  the  ears  fell  away.  The 
nose  was  ragged,  as  though  it  had  been  hacked  with  a  knife. 
There  was  no  blood.  He  presented  much  the  appearance  of 
a  man  dead  two  weeks,  and  nibbled  by  crabs. 

Tom  raved  in  delirium.  He  thought  himself  engineer  of 
a  train  that  was  running  to  hell.  Already  the  intense  heat 
reached  him,  burning  him  up.  The  opiate  worked  poorly. 
Having  lost  his  lips,  his  ravings  were  indistinct. 

"Shut  off  the  steam!"  he  shouted.  "My  hands  are 
burned,  and  I  can't  reach  the  throttle.  Shut  her  off,  John  ! 
we  are  plunging  into  hell !  See  how  the  smoke  rises  !  Here 
are  the  occupants  of  hell  !  We  run  over  them — nothing 
hinders  us  !  Shut  off  the  steam  !  Oh,  if  I  was  not  burned 
to  a  crisp  I  would  rip  you  open,  John,  take  out  your  entrails, 
put  a  candle  inside  you,  and  hang  you  out  for  a  red  lantern  ! 
O  God  !  how  it  burns  !" 

The  ice  continued  its  ghastly  work.  The  cheeks  fell  away, 
and  the  horrible  grin  extended  from  ear  to  ear,  showing  the 
rows  of  teeth  entire. 

"  Great  God  ! "  he  screamed,  "  what  have  I  done  ?  I  had 
rather  go  to  heaven  than  this  burning  hell,  where  already  I 
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am  roasting  in  the  fires  of  the  damned.  Shut  off  the  steam, 
John  !  or  I  will  roast  your  heart  !  We  are  plunging  into 
hell !  If  I  escape  this,  I  shall  build  a  church.  I  can  get 
to  heaven  then.  God  ?  There  is  no  God  !  Hot  ?  It  is  burn- 
ing me  alive  !  .  .  Ah  !  .  .  It  is  not  so  hot.  .  .  It 
is  getting  cooler.  .  .  I  am  passing  hell.  .  .  That  is 
heaven,  there.  .  .  They  are  flagging  me  down.  .  . 
Ah  !  thank  God  !  I  burn  no  longer  !  I  am  cool ;  .  .  and 
the  air  is  filled  .  .  .  with  perfume  .  .  -  and  music. 
.    Ah  !  this  is  heaven  !     .     .     Ah  !  this  is " 

Death. 

******** 

So  late?    Sunrise.     I  feel  a  strange  reaction.     My  friend  ! 

I  have  returned  from  the  bedside  of  my  friend.  Others 
had  come  in,  but  they  could  not  keep  back  the  dread  spectre 
behind  the  door.  None  could  but  me  !  They  did  not  let 
me  know.  O  God,  forgive  me  !  They  say  I  could  not 
have  kept  Death  away,  but  I  could.  He  strangled  my 
friend  just  before  I  reached  his  bedside.  They  have  acted 
very  strangely  toward  me,  and  are  watching  me.  The  phy- 
sician has  given  me  a  powerful  opiate.  My  heart  is  broken. 
I  am  a  murderer  !  My  hand  is  very  unsteady.  I  can  see 
with  difficulty — it  is  strange— a  great — calm— is  coming — 
over — me  ; — a  strange — drowsiness 

Fresno,  Cal.,  February  i,  1881. 


"  There  goes  PanW/,  the  Irish  agitator  !  "  observed  a  gen- 
tleman on  the  seat  before  me  in  a  railroad  car.  "  PariW/,  is 
it? "replied  his  companion.  "That  is  Mr.  Parn^//,"  whis- 
pered the  lady  behind  me  to  her  daughter.  "  Mr.  Parn^//. 
Ah  !"  Now  here  were  four  persons,  educated  people  evi- 
dently, who,  in  the  course  of  two  minutes,  mispronounced  a 
plain  English  name.  It  is  always  annoying  to  hear  the  ac- 
cent misplaced  on  a  name,  whether  local  or  personal.*  We 
Americans  seem  to  have  taken  a  fancy  for  throwing  the  ac- 
cent in  family  names  on  the  last  syllable,  if  possible,  in  defi- 
ance of  all  sound  rules  of  good  sense  or  good  taste.  These 
two  qualities,  by-the-by,  are  very  closely  allied.  You  can 
never  have  good  taste  without  good  sense  as  the  foundation. 
False  taste  is  inevitably  abused.  Now,  this  common  mispro- 
nunciation of  names  ending  in  ell  has  neither  good  sense 
nor  good  taste  in  its  favor.  It  is  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  our 
mother  tongue.  Last  year  I  had  a  nephew  in  love  with  a 
charming  girl,  Miss  Brownell.  Of  course  she  was  Lily 
Brown.?//  to  her  lover.  For  three  months  I  heard  Tom  mis- 
pronounce her  name,  or  that  of  her  family,  a  dozen  times  a 
day.  A  few  months  later,  as  ill-luck  would  have  it,  his  sis- 
ter was  courted  by  Harry  Bedell,  pronounced  Bed*.'//,  of 
course.  Now  Brownell  and  Bedell  are  good  English  names, 
and  should  have  a  good  English  pronunciation.  Bedell  is 
no  doubt  the  same  as  Beadle.  Many  English  names  ending 
in  ell  were  originally  connected  with  the  common  nouns  well 
or  wall.  The  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York  to-day  is 
Governor  Cornell.  The  university  in  western  New  York  is 
Cornell  University.  We  have  known  a  Judge  HubbtV/. 
hiddell  and  Waddell  are  instances  of  the  same  fancy.  "  Litt- 
elPs  Magazine"  travels  over  half  the  country.  But  the  pro- 
pensity to  throw  the  accent  on  the  last  syllable  is  not  con- 
fined to  names  ending  in  ell.  Barnard  is  frequently  pro- 
nounced Barnard.  Tricketts  becomes  Trick^Z/j.  General 
Steuben  is  General  Steuben,  in  spite  of  his  German  birth. 
That  distinguished  gentleman,  the  present  Secretary  of  State, 
is  spoken  of  in  rustic  parlance  as  Mr.  ~E-varts.  Not  long 
since  we  were  shown  a  collection  nf  the  famous  caricatures 
of  Ho-ga?-t/i.  A  year  or  two  since  we  were  introduced  with 
a  flourish  "to  an  Assemblyman  from  a  Western  State,"  the 
Hon.  Mr.  Hub-bard.  O  shade  of  old  Mother  Hubbard  !— 
Feb?-ua?y  Atlantic. 

The  queen  of  the  lobby  this  winter  is  a  fascinating  little 
brunette  from  the  sunny  South — the  widow  of  a  Confederate 
colonel  who  fell  before  Richmond.  She  has  been  abroad, 
and  knows  the  most  celebrated  men  of  France,  England,  and 
this  country,  although  her  circle  of  female  acquaintances  is 
evidently  circumscribed.  The  charm  of  her  conversation  is 
irresistible,  especially  to  gentlemen  whose  hair  is  thin  on 
the  top  of  their  heads.  There  is  a  sweet,  subdued  gayety  in 
her  speech,  accent,  and  gestures  which  makes  a  venerable 
listener  happy  ;  and  there  is  a  vivacity  about  her  conversa- 
tion which  is  especially  attractive.  She  always  dresses  in 
black,  in  which  magnificence  of  apparel  can  be  allied  with 
purity  of  taste.  In  the  day  time  a  long-skirted  ulster  has 
a  most  decorous  look  ;  and  at  night,  in  her  pleasant  rooms, 
she  always  wears  a  rich  black  satin  dress,  with  a  scarf  of 
rare  lace,  in  which  gleams  a  diamond  cross  which  might 
have  been  the  ransom  of  the  Sultan.  Such  unstudied  grace 
and  elegance  suggests  sweet  Annie  Page,  "  on  her  bright 
face  one  glance  might  trace  a  picture  of  the  brain,"  and  if 
she  does  not  render  great  aid  to  those  who  have  retained  her 
services  to  aid  their  schemes  I  am  mistaken.  More  than 
one  Congressman  is  submissive  to  her  will. 


A  Cincinnati  boy  writes  home  giving  a  queer  experience 
while  visiting  in  the  city  of  Hamburg,  Germany,  through 
which  an  American  was  discovered  where  Americans  are  as 
scarce  as  hens'  teeth.  He  was  on  the  point  of  turning 
away  from  a  shop  window  ;  the  pavement  being  icy  he 
slipped,  and,  in  falling,  wildly  threw  out  his  hands  to  break 
his  fall,  but  in  so  doing  happened  to  strike  a  stranger  pass- 
ing, between  wind  and  water,  which  brought  him  down,  too. 

The  stranger,  on  getting  up,  ejaculated   in  anger:   " 

the !     I  wish  I  could  speak 

Dutch  !     Wouldn't  I  give  the duffer !  "    The 

Cincinnatian,  on  hearing  these  words,  knew  positively  that  a 
sovereign  of  the  United  States  had  met  with  a  disaster,  and 
to  avoid  a  scrimmage  made  his  apology  in  German,  and  de- 
parted. 

One  night  Uncle  Harvey,  keeper  of  a  poor-house  down 
in  Maine,  was  aroused  by  the  groans  of  one  of  the  old  men. 
"What's  the  matter?"  he  asked.  "I'm  dying,  Uncle  Har- 
vey," said  the  old  man.  "I'm  dying;  go  and  get  me  a 
doughnut ;  I  must  have  suthin'  to  pass  away  the  time." 


A  VALUABLE    MEDAL. 


The  expression,  "  I  should  smile,"  is  believed  to  have  orig- 
inated in  Canada.  That  country  consumed  5,000,000  gallons 
of  whisky  last  year. 


It  is  not  at  all  within  the  scope  of  our  purpose  to  consider 
any  of  the  questions  that  concern  the  spiritual  affairs  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  Under  no  circumstances  would 
we  wish  to  make  light  mention  of  what  any  one  considers 
sacred,  or  to  expose  to  ridicule  any  article  of  a  Christian  faith, 
or  any  religious  observance  that  is  held  in  respect  by  any  class 
of  worshipers.  We  submit  the  following  copy  of  a  printed  cir- 
cular sent  to  a  female  in  San  Francisco  by  Father  Bernard, 
Prior  of  Melleray  Abbey,  in  Dubuque,  Iowa.  It  is  post- 
marked from  Dubuque,  January  1,  1881,  directed  to  "  Miss 
,  No.  — , Place,  San  Francisco,"  and  was  re- 
ceived January  25th.  It  contained,  with  the  printed  matter, 
a  small-silver  medal  of  the  size  of  a  dime,  which  has  upon 
one  side  the  image  of  St.  Benedict.  It  is  called  "the  Cross 
of  St.  Benedict."  With  it  comes  the  following  printed  circu- 
lar, which  we  give  verbatim  : 

The  Cross  of  St.  Benedict. — The  origin  of  the  Cross  or  Medal  of 
St.  Benedict  can  be  traced,  if  not  to  St.  Benedict  himself,  yet  to  a  very 
early  date  ;  but  the  devotion  became  more  general  from  the  Jollowing 
event :  Bruno,  afterwards  Pope,  when  still  a  youth,  was  poisoned  by 
the  bite  of  a  venomous  reptile,  and,  after  two  months  of  intense  suffer- 
ing, lost  the  power  of  speech,  and  found  himself  at  the  point  of  death. 
In  this  extremity  he  beheld,  in  a  vision,  a  luminous  ladder  reaching 
from  his  bed  to  heaven,  and  on  it  he  saw  St.  Benedict,  who,  descend- 
ing, touched  Bruno's  swollen  face  with  a  luminous  cross,  which  he  held 
in  his  hand,  and  cured  him  instantly.  Thus  miraculously  cured,  Bruno 
joined  the  Order  of  St.  Benedict,  and  in  1048  became  Pope  under  the 
name  of  Leo  IX.  Explanation  of  St.  Benedict's  Cross :  The  +"  signi- 
fies the  sign  of  our  salvation,  by  means  of  which  St.  Benedict  wrought, 
with  the  Divine  assistance,  the  most  stupendous  wonders.  In  the  four 
outer  angles  are  found  the  initials  C.  S.  P.  B.,  signifying,  Crux  Sancti 
Pa  tris  Benedict  i — "Cross  of  the  Holy  Father  Benedict."  In  the  up- 
right, beginning  at  the  top  and  running  down,  are  C.  S.  S.  M.  L.,  and 
on  the  cross-beam,  N.  D.  S.  M.  D. ,  indicating,  Crux  Sacra  Sit  Mihi 
Lux  ;  Non  Draco  Sit  Mihi  Dux — "  Be  the  Holy  Cross  my  Light,  let 
not  the  Dragon  be  my  guide."  The  fourteen  letters  around  the  outer 
part  are  V.  R.  S.  N.  S.  M.  V.— S.  M,  Q.  L.— I.  V.  B.,  and  indicate, 
Vade  Retro  Satana — Nunguam  Suade  Mihi  Vana,  Sunt  Mala  Qua? 
Libas — Ipse  Vencua  Bibas — "  Satan,  begone  and  flee  from  me,  and 
tempt  me  not  to  vanity  ;  thy  proffered  cup  is  death  to  me  ;  drink  it,  'tis 
fit  for  only  thee."  In  order  that  this  medal  may  be  a  salutary  means  in 
all  our  necessities  of  soul  and  body,  and  especially  a  guard  against  the 
assaults  of  the  evil  spirit,  the  Church  has,  for  its  blessing,  ordained 
special  exorcisms  and  prayers.  Innumerable  facts  show  that  the  faith- 
ful, by  the  pious  use  of  this  cross  and  the  invocation  of  St.  Benedict, 
receive  extraordinary  graces  from  God — spiritual  graces,  sudden  conver- 
sions, especially  at  the  hour  of  death  ;  preservation  of  mothers  in  child- 
bearing  ;  instantaneous  cures  ;  protection  against  thunder  and  light- 
ning, storms,  sickness,  poison,  plagues,  dangers,  and  against  all 
the  influences  of  the  wicked  spirit.  It  is  also  a  most  powerful  preser- 
vation from  and  remedy  for  fits.  The  medal  may  be  worn  round  the 
neck,  or  in  any  way  we  like  on  the  body.  It  may  be  placed  upon  our 
doors  or  kept  on  the  part  affected.  When  animals  are  diseased,  it  may 
be  immersed  in  the  water  they  drink.  We  may  kiss  it  for  gaining  of  in- 
dulgences. In  all  cases,  whenever  we  wish  to  derive  benefit  from  the 
said  medal,  we  must  say  five  Gloria  Patri  in  honor  of  Jesus  Christ's 
Passion  ;  three  Ave  Marias  in  honor  of  the  B.  V.  M.,  and  one  Pater 
Noster  in  honor  of  St.  Benedict,  which  prayers  it  would  be  well  to  say 
every  day.  Benedict  XIV.  granted  numerous  indulgences  to  those 
who  wear  it,  the  most  important  of  which  are  the  following  :  1.  To  such 
as  say  the  rosary  once  a  week,  or  the  Office  of  the  Church  (of  the  B.  V. 
M.  or  the  Office  for  the  Dead),  or  the  seven  Penitential  Psalms,  or  the 
Psalms  of  the  gradual ;  who  visit  prisoners  or  the  sick,  who  succor  the 
poor,  who  say  or  hear  Mass,  a  Plenary  Indulgence  is  granted,  under  the 
usual  conditions,  on  Christmas,  Epiphany,  Easter,  Ascension,  Pentecost, 
Trinity  Sunday,  Corpus  Christi,  on  the  principal  Feasts  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  and  on  the  Feast  of  St.  Benedict  (March  21).  2.  An  indulgence 
of  seven  years  for  saying  the  Rosary  in  honor  of  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion of  the  B.  V.  M.  in  order  to  live  free  from  sin,  and  to  die  in  a  state 
of  grace.  3.  Once  a  week  an  indulgence  of  twenty  years  for  praying 
daily  for  the  extirpation  of  heresies.  4.  An  indulgence  of  one-third  of 
one's  incurred  penalties  for  sin,  for  the  conversion  of  a  sinner  either  by 
exhortation  or  by  good  example.  5.  The  indulgence  which  the  Holy 
Father  grants  to  those  who  in  Rome  receive  the  Solemn  Pontifical 
Blessing  on  Holy  Thursday  and  on  Easter  Sunday  can  be  gained  by 
those  who,  on  these  days,  pray  for  the  Holy  Father  and  the  exaltation 
of  the  Church,  6.  Those  who  pray  for  the  increase  of  the  Order  of  St. 
Benedict,  share  in  all  the  good  works  of  the  Order.  7.  A  Plenary  In- 
dulgence is  granted  to  him  who,  in  the  hour  of  death,  after  the  recep- 
tion of  the  Sacraments  of  Penance  and  the  Holy  Eucharist,  or  with 
perfect  contrition,  recommends  his  soul  to  God,  and  invokes,  with  his 
lips  or  within  his  heart,  the  Holy  Names  of  Jesus  and  Mary.  8.  All 
the  above  named  indulgences  may  be  applied  to  the  souls  in  purgatory. 
Devotion  to  St.  Benedict,  to  obtain  his  intercession  at  the  hour  of  death, 
as  revealed  to  St.  Gertrude  :  "And  St.  Benedict,  the  Lord's  beloved, 
after  partaking  of  his  Lord's  Body  and  Blood  in  the  Holy  Eucharist, 
standing  in  his  oratory,  his  disciples  holding  up  his  fainting  and  ema- 
ciated frame,  raising  up  his  feeble  hands  toward  Heaven,  and  uttering 
a  fervent  prayer,  gave  up  the  ghost.  His  spirit  was  seen  ascending  up 
to  heaven  a  long  way,  strewed  with  garments  and  studded  with  innu- 
merable lights." — [Extract  from  her  writings.'] 

Accompanying  this  printed  circular  and  medal  is  another 
printed  document,  which  we  give  verbatim  : 

New  Melleray  Abbey,  P.  O.  Box  1571,  Dubuque,  Iowa,  JVoz'ember/st, 
1S80. — To  pay  off  a  heavy  debt  on  our  new,  half-finished  Abbey,  we 
shall  have  two  daily  Masses — one  for  the  living  and  one  for  the  dead — 
said  every  day,  for  a  period  of  50  years  from  date,  in  which  those  who 
give  a  donation  of  $100  shall  participate  for  50  years.  Those  who 
donate  $50  shall  participate  in  the  fruits  of  said  two  daily  Masses  for  25 
years,  &  so  in  proportion  down  to$i,  for  which  donors  shall  participate 
in  said  two  daily  Masses  for  6  months  from  date  of  their  donation. 
[Signed]      Father  Bernard,  Prior. 

Collector  will  please  write  the  name  of  each  Donor,  the  date  and 
amount  of  donation  after  a  No.  When  the  sheet  is  filled,  return  it  to 
me,  with  the  amount  collected.  I  will  endorse  it,  with  a  receipt,  and 
return  it  to  you.  The  donors  will  then  see  that  their  donations  have 
been  received,  and  that  they  will  participate  in  two  daily  Masses.  Col- 
lectors, who  fill  a  sheet,  will  receive  a  Letter  of  Association,  [z.  e., 
sending  32  names  and  $32]. 

This  is  the  year  of  our  Lord  1881.  Dubuque  is  in  Iowa, 
and  Iowa  is  in  the  United  States  of  America.  An  abbey  is 
a  religious  community,  where  unmarried  males  congregate 
for  the  special  work  of  saving  their  own  souls.  The  abbot 
is  the  father  superior,  who  rules  the  abbey.  We  have  this 
"Cross  of  Saint  Benedict"  hanging  in  the  Argonaut  office, 
and  any  of  our  readers  who  have  a  sick  horse,  or  who  are 
afraid  of  thunder,  or  who  are  subject  to  fits,  are  quite  wel- 
come to  its  use  until  they  feel  relieved.  If  any  person  be 
desirous  of  sending  one  hundred  dollars  to  Father  Bernard 
for  the  repose  of  his  soul,  and  to  pay  off  the  heavy  debt  upon 
this  unfinished  abbey,  we  will  take  pleasure  in  forwarding 
the  amount.  Let  no  Catholic  gentleman  or  lady  charge  us 
with  unfriendly  purpose  in  printing  these  circulars.  We  are 
openly  exposing  what  priests  are  privately  circulating.  If 
this  medal  has  the  virtues  claimed  for  it,  everybody  should 
have  one.  If  it  is  a  trick  to  get  money  from  the  ignorant 
and  the  superstitious,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Argonaut  to  tear 
off  this  disguise  and  expose  it.  If  there  is  no  other  way  to 
save  one's  soul  than  to  pay  for  masses,  give  us  Protestants  a 
chance.     We  will  hedge  against  the  devil,  if  coin  will  do  it. 


FRENCH  BONBONS. 


"  Monsieur,  I  would  like  very  much  to  know  when  you  in- 
tend to  pay  me,"  one  of  his  creditors  said  to  Talleyrand. 

"My  dear  sir,  you  have  altogether  too  much  curiosity," 
blandly  answered  the  prince. 


Madame  de  S the  other  day  met  a  friend  looking  so 

pale  and  worn  that  she  anxiously  asked  after  her  health. 

"Bad,  my  dear,"  she  answered,  "very  bad.  I  can  not 
sleep  at  all,  not  even  in  church." 


Barracks  grammar  : 

"  Sargent,  qu'est-ce  que  e'est  que  Vurbanitdi  sans  vous 
commander?" 

"  Fusilierr,  je  me  surprends  que  vous  ignorassiez  une  chose 
dont  a  laquelle  il  n'est  pas  permis  :  I *  urbanity  e'est  la  ddfe*- 
rence  qui  se  trouve  etre  la  subsequence  del'inferieurau  supe"- 
rieur." 


"Be'be',  be  nice  and  give  half  your  cake  to  that  little  beg- 
gar." 

"Here,  take  this  half,"  says  Be'be'  to  the  beggar,  "it  is  so 
much  the  better  for  me  ;  mamma  will  give  me  a  whole  one." 


Nestor  Roqueplan  could  not  endure  women  who  decorate 
themselves. 

Some  time  before  his  death  one  of  his  friends  praised  a 
certain  young  lady  to  him. 

"  Isn't  she  a  perfect  picture  !" 

"  Yes,  in  fact  a  painting." 


Madame   X affected  youth,  despite  her  three  score 

years. 

One  evening  another  lady  was  telling  her  a  scandal  of  the 
last  century. 

"  I  don't  believe  it  ! "  cried  Madame  X . 

"  Then  neither  do  I,"  retorted  the  narrator.  "Probably 
you  were  there,  and  ought  to  know  ! " 


Madame  Z est  une  ancienne  cocotte  dont  le  passe"  est 

pieusement  enseveli  sous  des  dehors  on  ne  peut  plus  respec- 
tables. 

L'autre  jour,  dans  un  diner,  Madame  Z ,  contant  je  ne 

sais  plus  quelle  anecdote,  se  servit  de  cette  expression  mal- 
heureuse  : 

"  Quand  j'e"tais  fille " 

"Tais-toi  done  !"  lui  dit  tout  bas  son  mari ;  "inutile  de 
rappeler  ces  choses-la  \  " 

Two  absent-minded  savants,  seated  beside  each  other  at  a 
scientific  meeting,  wrote  down  their  ideas  at  the  same  mo- 
ment. One  of  them  stopped  to  scratch  his  head  with  the 
end  of  the  pen-holder,  but  in  absence  of  mind  scratched  the 
head  of  his  neighbor.  That  neighbor,  feeling  his  head 
scratched,  and  believing  that  he  was  doing  it  himself, 
stopped  writing. 

Mademoiselle  Tata  is  always  late  at  rehearsals.  Yester- 
day the  manager  scolded  her  for  tardiness. 

Returning  home  she  found  Toto. 

"  You  must  positively  make  me  a  present  of  a  watch,"  she 
said  to  him. 

"  Another  !     Why,  I  have  just  given  you  one  ! " 

"Yes,  but  I  want  this  one  for  rehearsal  time." 


Madame  X est  connue  dans  Paris  pour  1'ampleur  ex- 

age're'e  de  son  corsage.  Son  couturier  est  parvenu  a  rendre 
cette  infirmite"  moins  visible  en  de~placant  a  droite  et  a  gauche 
une  notable  portion  du  genant  trop  plein.  On  racontait  la 
chose  au  banquier  B ,  qui  s'e"cria  : 

"Je  me  disais  aussi !  Voila  une  poitrine  qui,  opulente 
hier,  n'accuse  aujourd'hui  qu'une  modeste  aisance.  Elle 
doit  avoir  quelque  chose  de  cote\" 


Everybody  knows  those  beggars  who  ask  assistance  by 
means  of  a  letter  to  which  they  await  the  response. 

One  of  them  lately  presented  a  letter  to  a  prominent  mem- 
ber of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals. 

"  I  beg  not  for  myself,"  was  written  in  the  letter,  "  but  for 
my  dog,  whom  I  adore.  Poverty  has  reduced  me  to  such  a 
state  that  my  dog  can  no  more  walk  out  with  me  and  get  the 
change  of  air  and  scene  he  needs.  He  is  ashamed  to  be 
seen  with  me  ! " 

Une  jeune  dame,  un  peu  ne"glige"e  par  son  mari  quinquage*- 
naire,  se  prend  de  dispute  l'autre  soir  avec  lui. 

"Je  serai  vigilant,"  s'ecrie  le  mari;  "on  m'a  donne"  des 
avis  a  votre  sujet,  et  vous  savez  qu'un  homme  pre"venu  en 
vaut  deux." 

"Deux!"  riposte  la  jeune  femme,  "  que  n'etes  vous  pre"- 
venu  plus  souvent  !" 

C has  a  pocket-book  open  as  day  to  melting  charity, 

and  when  he  dies  it  is  discovered  that  he  has  given  away  and 
lent  so  prodigally  that  his  family  is  impoverished. 

His  executors,  therefore,  feel  no  compunction  in  calling 
upon  his  numerous  debtors  for  money  lent.  But  they  find 
that  some  are  slow  to  recall  the  obligation  ;  others  regard 
mention  of  the  subject  as  a  sort  of  insult  ;  one  even  indig- 
nantly formulated  the  following  striking  apothegm  : 

"  Confound  it  all,  sir,  a  man,  who  knows  he  can  not  af- 
ford to  lend  money,  should  not  go  about  lending  it." 


Interior  item  from  the  CowrierUe  San  Francisco: 
"  One  sends  from  Lompoc  the  news  which  this  : 
"  Project  infernal. — Here  there  reigns  an  agitation  lively, 
the  following  of  an  attempt  cowardly,  committed  the  night 
last  by  some  peoples  unknowns,  who  have  attempted  to  make 
skip  (/aire  sauter)  the  Hotel  Lompoc. 

"  One  has  there  cast  by  the  windows  four  bombs  explosives. 
"Two  of  the  which  are  fallen  in  the  chamber-to-sleep  of 
the  spouses  Butchard,  without  nevertheless  to  make  explo- 
sion. One  other  has  made  the  same  in  the  saloon  of  billiard. 
"  But  one  other  yet  is  fallen  other  part,  where  it  has  made 
explosion,  and  the  most  great  confusion  among  the  lodgers 
enslumbercrK" 


THE   ARGONAUT 


SENSE    AND    SENTIMENT. 


Publius  Pyrus  :  Wine  has  drowned  more  than  the  sea. 
Shakspeare  :  There  is  nothing  good  or  ill,  but  thinking 
makes  it  so. 

Cicero  :  True  glory  takes  root  and  even  spreads ;  all  false 
pretenses,  like  flowers,  fall  to  the  ground  ;  nor  can  any  coun- 
terfeit last  long. 

Gaelic  proverb  :  If  the  best  man's  faults  were  written  on 
his  forehead,  it  would  make  him  pull  his  hat  over  his  eyes. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher : 

There  is  a  method  in  man's  wickedness ; 
It  grows  up  by  degrees. 

Lowell :  Sentiment  is  intellectualized  emotion,  emotion 
precipitated,  as  it  were,  in  pretty  crystals  by  the  fancy. 

Madame  Swetchine  :  There  are  times  when  it  would  seem 
as  if  God  fished  with  a  line,  and  the  devil  with  a  net. 

Thomas-a-Kempis  :  Let  your  zeal  begin  upon  yourself; 
then  you  may  with  justice  extend  it  to  your  neighbors. 

Madame  Swetchine  :  A  man  must  be  healthy  before  he 
can  be  holy.     We  bathe  first,  and  then  we  perfume. 

Lowell :  The  grief  that  seeks  any  other  than  its  own  soci- 
ety will  ere  long  want  an  object. 

Swinburne  : 

In  the  heart  is  the  fury  of  the  gods, 
Who  crucify  hearts,  not  hands. 

Anon  :  Friendship  is  impossible  between  men  of  high 
social  standing  and  men  in  the  lower  walks  of  life  ;  very 
difficult  between  a  young  man  and  a  young  woman ;  between 
two  beautiful  women,  it  is  but  a  poetic  fiction. 

George  Eliot :  Wordly  faces  never  look  so  worldly  as  at  a 
funeral.  They  have  the  same  effect  of  grating  incongruity 
as  the  sound  of  a  coarse  voice  breaking  the  solemn  stillness 
of  night. 

Theodore  Cuyler  :  For  a  few  brief  days  the  orchards  are 
white  with  blossoms.  They  soon  turn  to  fruit  or  else  float 
away,  useless  and  wasted,  upon  the  idle  breeze.  So  will  it 
be  with  present  feelings.  They  must  be  deepened  into  de- 
cision or  be  entirely  dissipated  by  delay. 

Lowell  :  Among  all  animals  man  is  the  only  one  who  tries 
to  pass  for  more  than  he  is,  and  so  involves  himself  in  the 
condemnation  of  seeming  less. 
Milton  : 

The  mind  is  its  own  place,  and  in  itself 
Can  make  a  heaven  of  hell,  a  hell  of  heaven. 

Ik  Marvel :  Life,  after  all,  is  but  a  bundle  of  hints,  each 
suggesting  actual  and  positive  development,  but  rarely 
reaching  it.  And  as  I  recall  the  hints,  and  in  fancy  trace 
them  in  their  issues,  I  am  as  truly  dealing  with  life,  as  my 
life  has  dealt  them  all  to  me. 

Ouida  :  Solitude  ! — sweet  to  the  youth  who  first  suffers  ; 
to  the  lover  who  is  half-enamored  and  half-proud  of  the 
fangs  that  devour  him  ;  sweet  to  these.  But  to  the  man  of 
the  world,  to  the  man  past  his  youth,  to  the  man  whose  last 
hope  is  dead,  with  his  last  joy  and  last  passion — solitude 
would  be  but  the  gate  to  the  mad-house. 

Dickens  :  And  how  hard  to  grow  old  and  die,  and  think 
we  might  have  cheered  and  helped  each  other  !  How  hard 
in  all  our  lives  to  love  each  other  ;  and  to  grieve  apart,  to 
see  each  other  working,  changing,  growing  old  and  gray. 
Even  if  we  got  the  better  of  it,  how  hard  to  have  a  full 
heart,  and  live  to  have  it  slowly  drained  out  every  drop, 
without  the  recollection  of  one  happy  moment  of  a  woman's 
life  to  stay  behind  and  comfort  us,  and  make  us  better. 

Longfellow  : 
How  in  the  turmoil  of  life  can  love  stand, 
Where  there  is  not  one  heart,  and  one  mouth,  and  one  hand  ! 

Iza  Duffus  Hardy  :  Not  only  our  weakness,  not  only  our 
wavering,  not  only  our  error,  or  our  crime,  shipwreck  our 
lives  for  us.  Sometimes  over  such  reefs  the  vessel  rides 
light  and  safe,  and  runs  its  risk  and  weathers  the  storm,  and 
anchors  in  its  harbor  unhurt.  And  sometimes  on  the  very 
rocks  of  our  own  faith,  and  strength,  and  truth,  the  frail 
bark  of  our  happiness  drives  to  surer  wreck  than  on  any 
shoals  of  sin. 

Dickens  :  It's  a  world  full  of  hearts,  and  a  serious  woild 
with  all  its  folly  ;  and  it  is  a  world  on  which  the  sun  never 
rises  but  it  looks  upon  a  thousand  bloodless  battles  that  are 
some  set-off  against  the  miseries  and  wickedness  of  battle- 
fields ;  and  it  is  a  world  we  need  be  careful  how  we  libel,  for 
it  is  a  world  of  sacred  mysteries,  and  its  Creator  only  knows 
what  lies  beneath  the  surface  of  His  lightest  image. 

Milton  : 

To  reign  is  worth  ambition,  though  in  hell : 
Better  to  reign  in  hell  than  serve  in  heaven. 

Dickens  :  A  silent  look  of  affection  and  regard  when  all 
other  eyes  are  turned  coldly  away — the  consciousness  that 
we  possess  the  sympathy  and  affection  of  one  being  when  all 
others  have  deserted  us — is  a  hold,  a  stay,  a  comfort,  in  the 
deepest  affliction,  which  no  wealth  could  purchase  or  power 
bestow. 

Ouida  :  If  all  in  whose  hearts  lives  a  dull,  abiding  grief, 
whose  throbs  death,  and  death  only,  ever  will  still,  deserted 
for  desert  or  ocean  your  world  of  fame  and  fashion,  how 
strangely  the  world  would  look !  How  much  eloquence  would 
be  dumb  in  your  senatorial  chambers  ;  how  many  a  smile 
would  be  missing  from  your  ball-rooms  and  hunting-fields  ; 
how  many  a  frank  laugh  would  die  off  forever  from  your  ear ; 
how  many  a  well-known  face  would  vanish  from  your  clubs, 
from  your  park,  from  your  dinner-table,  from  your  race-stand. 

And  how  seldom  it  would  be  those  that  you  had  pitied 

who  would  go  !  How  often  would  the  vacant  place  be  that 
place  where  so  many  seasons  through  you  had  seen  the  gay- 
est, the  coldest,  the  most  light-hearted,  the  most  cynical 

among  you  ! Ah  !  let  society  be  thankful  that  men  in  their 

bitterness  do  not  fly  as  of  old  to  monasteries  or  to  hermit- 
ages, for,  did  they  do  so,  society  would  send  forth  her  gilded 
cards  to  the  wilderness.  L.  E.  H. 

SAN  Jose,  February,  1881. 
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The    Last   Carouse. 

[The  following   strange  poem   appeared  first  in  the  St.  Helena.  Magazine,  a 

number  of  years  ago.     it  relates  to  the  times  in  India  when  llie  British    troops 

were  decimated  by  cholera.     It  is  a  fine  illustration  of  that  esfir/t  de  corps  which 

even  Death  in  his  most  hideous  form — Pestilence — can  not  overcome. 1 

We  mett  'neath  the  sounding  rafter, 

And  the  walls  around  are  bare ; 
As  they  shout  back  our  peals  of  laughter 

It  seems  that  the  dead  are  there. 
Then  stand  to  your  glasses,  steady*! 

We  drink  to  our  comrades'  eyes  ; 
One  cup  to  the  dead  already — 

Hurrah  for  the  next  that  dies  ! 

Not  here  are  the  goblets  glowing, 

Not  here  is  the  vintage  sweet  ; 
'Tis  cold  as  our  hearts  are  growing, 

And  dark  as  the  doom  we  meet. 
But  stand  to  your  glasses,  steady  ! 

And  soon  shall  our  pulses  rise  ; 
A  cup  to  the  dead  already — 

Hurrah  for  the  next  that  dies  ! 

There's  many  a  hand  that's  shaking, 

And  many  a  cheek  that's  sunk  ; 
But  soon,  though  our  hearts  are  breaking, 

They'll  burn  with  the  wine  we've  drunk. 
Then  stand  to  your  glasses,  steady  ! 

'Tis  here  the  revival  lies  ; 
Quaff  a  cup  to  the  dead  already — 

Hurrah  for  the  next  that  dies  ! 

Time  was  when  we  laughed  at  others  ; 

We  thought  we  were  wiser  then ; 
Ha  !    ha  !    let  them  think  of  their  mothers, 

Who  hope  to  see  them  again. 
No  !   stand  to  your  glasses,  steady  ! 

The  thoughtless  is  here  the  wise ; 
One  cup  to  the  dead  already — 

Hurrah  for  the  next  that  dies  ! 

Not  a  sigh  for  the  lot  that  darkles, 

Not  a  tear  for  the  friends  that  sink  ; 
We'll  fall  'midst  the  wine-cup's  sparkles, 

As  mute  as  the  wine  we  drink. 
Come  stand  to  your  glasses,  steady  ! 

'Tis  this  that  the  respite  buys  ; 
A  cup  to  the  dead  already — 

Hurrah  for  the  next  that  dies  ! 

There's  a  mist  on  the  glass  congealing, 

'Tis  the  hurricane's  sultry  breath  ; 
And  thus  does  the  warmth  of  feeling 

Turn  ice  in  the  grasp  of  Death. 
But  stand  to  your  glasses,  steady  ! 

For  a  moment  the  vapor  flies  ; 
Quaff  a  cup  to  the  dead  already — 

Hurrah  for  the  next  that  dies  ! 

Who  dreads  to  the  dust  returning? 

Who  shrinks  from  the  sable  shore, 
Where  the  high  and  haughty  yearning 

Of  the  soul  can  sting  no  more? 
No,  stand  to  your  glasses,  steady  ! 

The  world  is  a  world  of  lies  ; 
A  cup  to  the  dead  already — 

And  hurrah  for  the  next  that  dies  ! 

Cut  off  from  the  land  that  bore  us, 

Betrayed  by  the  land  we  find, 
When  the  brightest  have  gone  before  us, 

And  the  dullest  are  most  behind — 
Stand,  stand  to  your  glasses,  steady  ! 

'Tis  all  we  have  left  to  prize  ; 
One  cup  to  the  dead  already — 

Hurrah  for  the  next  that  dies  ! 

— Bartholomew  Dowling, 

My    Minde  to  Me  a  Kingdom  Is. 

My  minde  to  me  a  kingdom  is  ; 

Such  perfect  joy  therein  I  finde 
As  farre  exceeds  all  earthly  blisse 

That  God  or  Nature  hath  assignde  ; 
Though  much  I  want,  that  most  would  have, 
Yet  still  my  minde  forbids  to  crave. 

Content  I  live  ;    this  is  my  stay — 

I  seek  no  more  than  may  suffice. 
I  presse  to  beare  no  haughtie  sway ; 

Look,  what  I  lack  my  minde  supplies. 
Loe,  thus  I  triumph  like  a  king, 
Content  with  that  my  minde  doth  bring. 

I  see  how  plentie  surfets  oft, 

And  hastie  clymbers  soonest  fall  ; 
I  see  as  such  that  sit  aloft 

Mishap  doth  threaten  most  of  all. 
These  get  with  toile,  and  keepe  with  feare  : 
Such  cares  my  minde  could  never  beare. 

No  princely  pompe  nor  welthie  store,  ■ 

No  force  to  win  the  victorie, 
No  wylie  wit  to  salve  a  sore, 

No  shape  to  winne  a  lover's  eye — 
To  none  of  these  I  yeeld  as  thrall ; 
For  why? — my  minde  despiseth  all. 

Some  have  too  much,  yet  still  they  crave; 

I  little  have,  yet  seek  no  more. 
They  are  are  but  poore,  though  much  they  have. 

And  I  am  rich  with  little  store. 
They  poor,  I  rich  ;  they  beg,  I  give  ; 
They  lacke,  I  lend  ;  they  pine,  I  live. 

I  laugh  not  at  another's  losse, 

I  grudge  not  at  another's  gaine  ; 
No  worldly  wave  my  minde  can  tosse  ; 

I  brooke  that  is  another's  bane. 
I  feare  no  foe,  nor  fawne  on  friend  ; 
I  lothe  not  life,  nor  dread  mine  end. 

I -joy  not  in  no  earthly  blisse; 

I  weigh  not  Cresus'  wealth  a  straw  ; 
For  care,  I  care  not  what  it  is  ; 

I  feare  not  fortune's  fatal  law  : 
My  minde  *is  such  as  may  not  move 
For  beautie  bright,  or  force  of  love. 

I  wish  but  what  I  have  at  will  ; 

1  wander  not  to  seeke  for  more  ; 
I  like  the  plaine,  I  clymbe  no  hill  ; 

In  gratest  stormes  I  sitte  on  shore, 
And  laugh  at  ihem  that  toile  in  vaine 
To  get  what  must  be  lost  againe. 

My  wealth  is  health  and  perfect  ease  ; 

My  conscience  clere  my  chiefe  defence  ; 
I  never  seeke  by  bribes  to  please, 

Nor  by  desert  to  give  offence. 
Thus  do  I  live,  thus  will  I  die; 
Would  all  did  so  as  well  as  I ! 

—  William  Byrd. 


SPOOPENDYKE'S     BRUISED    ARM. 


"Why,  what's  the  matter,  my  dear?"  cried  Mrs.  Spoop- 
endyke,  as  Mr.  Spoopendyke  limped  into  the  room,  and 
dropped  into  a  chair.  "What  on  earth  has  happened  to 
you  ? " 

"  I  fell  down  and  killed  myself,"  moaned  Mr.  Spoopendyke. 

"  How,  where  ? "  asked  Mrs.  Spoopendyke,  bustling 
around  him,  all  nervousness.     "  How  did  you  do  it?" 

"  Slipped  on  the  ice,  and  broke  my  arm  from  head  to  foot," 
sighed  Spoopendyke,  faintly. 

"  Great  gracious  ! "  ejaculated  Mrs.  Spoopendyke,  "  where- 
abouts ?     Where  did  it  happen  ? " 

"Outdoors,  dod  gast  it!  Where  d'ye  s'pose  I  did  it? 
Think  I  brought  the  ice  in  the  house  and  then  laid  down  on 
it  ?  Oh,  dear  !  I'll  never  get  my  clothes  off  again.  I've 
got  to  sit  here  and  die,"  and  Mr.  Spoopendyke  leaned  back 
in  the  chair  and  closed  his  eyes  with  resignation. 

"  I'll  help  you  off  with  your  hat  and  overcoat,"  said  Mrs. 
Spoopendyke,  tenderly.     '*  Let  me  help  you." 

"  Be  very  careful  about  taking  off  my  hat,"  said  Mr. 
Spoopendyke,  rousing  up.  "  Take  it  off  easy,  or  you'll  hurt 
my  elbow.  Pull  the  left  arm  of  my  overcoat  down,  so  it  will 
slip  off.  What  ye  doing  ?  Trying  to  skin  me  ?  That  sleeve 
is  full  of  broken  bones,  I  tell  ye.  Now  help  me  into  a  chair. 
I  knew  I  must  go  some  time,  but  I  never  expected  to  die  so 
suddenly  as  this,"  and  Mr.  Spoopendyke  lifted  his  sprained 
arm  and  dropped  it  again  to  see  if  there  was  any  animation 
left  in  his  system. 

"  Can't  I  do  something  for  you,  dear  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Spoop- 
endyke, with  tearful  eyes. 

"  If  you  could  sing  a  hymn  without  starting  up  the  cats,  it 
might  make  my  last  minutes  more  peaceful,"  replied  Mr. 
Spoopendyke,  putting  his  feet  on  a  chair,  and  composing 
himself  for  dissolution. 

"You'd  better  let  me  attend  to  your  arm,"  recommended 
Mrs.  Spoopendyke.  "If  it  is  badly  sprained,  you  ought  to 
have  something  on  it." 

"  Didn't  I  tell  ye  it  was  broken  ?  Just  got  curiosity  to  see 
it,  haven't  ye?  Can't  wait  for  the  post  mortem^  can  ye?  Go 
ahead.  Do  what  you  please.  In  a  little  while  I'll  be  be- 
yond pain.  Just  take  it,  and  do  what  you  like  with  it."  And 
Mr.  Spoopendyke  stuck  the  maimed  arm  out  straight,  and 
waved  it  around  like  a  ham. 

"  If  you'd  let  me  rotate  it  a  little,  and  then  bind  it  up  with 
arnica,  you'll  be  all  right  in  an  hour,"  cooed  Mrs.  Spoopen- 
dyke, affectionately. 

"Rotate  it,  then,"  murmured  Mr.  Spoopendyke.  "  I  don't 
suppose  it  will  make  much  difference  to  my  estate.     Take  it 

down  in  the  kitchen  and  rotate  it.     You  might hold  on, 

dod  gast  it  1  What  d'ye  think  I  am,  a  pump  ?  Got  an  idea 
I'm  a  clock?  Let  go  that  arm,  will  ye  ?"  An,d  Mr.  Spoop- 
endyke pranced  around  the  room.  "Oh!  you're  a  surgeon, 
you  are.  All  you  want  is  a  bucksaw  and  a  broken  balustrade 
to  be  a  medical  college.  Going  to  pull  it  out  by  the  roots  ? 
S'pose  that's  a  tooth?  It  isn't ;  it's  an  arm,  and  it's  busted 
like  a  torpedo!"  And  Mr.  Spoopendyke,  who  had  been 
brandishing  the  injured  member,  began  to  stroke  his  shoul- 
der and  sympathize  with  himself. 

"  Let  me  bathe  it  in  arnica,"  said  Mrs.  Spoopendyke. 
"  That's  the  best  thing  in  the  world.  Just  let  me  turn  up 
your  shirt  sleeve,  and  I'll  fix  it  in  a  minute." 

"Very  good,"  said  Mr.  Spoopendyke.  "  I  don't  suppose  it 
will  do  any  harm  tu  hurry  matters.  Is  my  dress  suit  all 
brushed  ?  Have  I  got  a  shirt  with  a  button  on  the  back,  to 
be  buried  in?  Have  I  got  a  pair  of  socks  that  my  immortal 
soul  won't  shine  through  the  toes  of?  'Cause  if  I  haven't, 
ye'd  better  use  some  of  your  measly  arnica  on  my  clothes. 
If  you  think  I'm  going  into  the  tomb  all  covered  with  grease, 
and  my  shirt  napping  round  on  me  like  I  was  a  clothes-line, 
you're  mistaken,  that's  all."  And  Mr.  Spoopendyke  eyed  his 
wife  gloomily,  while  she  prepared  to  lave  his  sprained  shoul- 
der. "Will  you  put  me  in  a  casket?"  he  moaned,  as  she 
began  operations. 

"  Yes,  dear,"  replied  Mrs.  Spoopendyke. 

Mr.  Spoopendyke  regarded  his  wife  with  one  eye,  and 
grunted  feebly. 

"And  you'll  put  on  a  silver  plate  with  my  name  and  age, 
and  get  a  few  flowers  ?  You  don't  want  many.  I  shan't 
miss  'em  if  there  ain't  more'n  six.     Will  you  attend  to  it  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  answered  Mrs.  Spoopendyke,  "  I'll  see  that  you 
have  lots  of  flowers  and  a  big  fun " 

"  I  don't  want  any  big  funeral.  S'pose  I'm  being  cut  off 
in  the  midst  of  my '  usefulness  just  because  funerals  are 
cheap  ?  Have  you  got  a  clean  handkerchief  to  put  in  my 
pocket  when  I'm  dead  ?  " 

"Certainly,  dear,"  replied  Mrs.  Spoopendyke,  and  having 
thoroughly  bathed  the  arm,  she  bandaged  it  carefully. 
"Don't  you  feel  better?" 

"Perhaps  if  it  were  amputated  in  time  I  might  get  well," 
rejoined  Mr.  Spoopendyke,  hitching  his  arm  around  to  see 
if  he  could  find  a  pain  anywhere.  "What  kind  of  a  cravat 
have  I  got  to  wear  in  case  of— in  the  event  of — the  worst  ?  " 
And  Mr.  Spoopendyke  approached  the  climax  of  his 
question  as  becomes  a  man  who  shrinks  from  the  inevi- 
table. 

"The  one  you've  got  on  will  do,  won't  it  ?"  inquired  Mrs 
Spoopendyke. 

"  No,  it  won't,  either.  Is  that  all  I've  got  ?  Expect  I'm 
going  to  be  buried  among  strangers  in  a  dod  gasted  necktie 
that  won't  hold  together  four  days  longer?  Calculate  that 
I'm  going  to  the  promised  land  as  though  I'was  hunting  for 
a  job?  Want  me  to  prowl  around  among  the  other  late  la- 
mented as  though  I'd  busted  up  in  business?  Think  I'm  a 
measly  tramp?"  And  Mr.  Spoopendyke  tore  off  the  tie  and 
stamped  on  it,  and  then  dove  into  bed. 

"Can't  you  bring  up  my  breakfast  ?"  demanded  Mr.  Spoo- 
pendyke the  next  morning.  "  My  arm's  so  lame  I  can't  go 
down  stairs." 

Mrs.  Spoopendyke  brought  it  to  him,  and  an  hour  later, 
when  dressing,  he  asked  for  his  necktie. 

"  I  wish  you'd  look  for  it,"  said  he,  querulously.  "  You 
know  I  can  hardly  move." 

"  Here  it  is,  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Spoopendyke,  handing  it  to 
him.  "You  tore  it  off  last  night  with  your  sprained  arm." 
And  she  left  for  down  stairs  without  waiting  to  hear  his  re- 
mark about  "measly  wives,  who  only  need  a  long  beard  and 
a  comic  song  book  to  be  a  Solomon." — Eagle. 


THE 


ARGONAUT. 


'BELLA-    GOSSIPS    ABOUT   SOCIETY. 


Dear  Nell  :  Last  winter  when  you  had  sung  or  danced 
yourself  hungry,  as  the  case  might  be,  you  used  to  complain 
most  bitterly  that  the  only  refreshment  to  be  found  at  a 
modest  "at  home"  was  a  thin  sandwich  and  a  glass  of 
thinner  punch.  The  "kettle-drum  "  was  just  becoming  a 
popular  institution  when  you  went  away,  and,  from  its  being 
a  cheap,  simple,  and  easy  form  of  entertainment,  it  became 
vastly  popular  with  the  householders.  Many  a  door  was 
thrown  open  just  before  Lent,  which  had  never  before  swung 
wide  to  admit  a  crowd.  It  was  a  very  nice  way  to  clear  off 
social  obligations.  But  kettle-drum  cards  kept  coming  so 
thick  and  fast  that  the  ultra  fashionables  took  alarm,  and  the 
kettle-drum  proper  has  quite  changed  its  character.  It  is  a 
complex  affair  this  winter,  I  assure  you,  and  maybe  a  musi- 
cale,  a  dance,  a  reception,  or  a  combination  of  them  all. 
You  do  not  quite  know  what  it  is  going  to  be  until  you  get 
there.  One  thing  about  it  is  certain,  the  refreshment  table 
has  lost  its  simplicity,  and  you  are  pretty  sure  now  wherever 
you  go  to  find  something  good  to  eat.  Even  the  Wallaces, 
who  are  quite  famous  among  their  friends  as  the  dispensers 
of  a  bountiful  table,  ignored  Ireland  altogether  on  Saturday, 
and  put  the  kitchen  into  the  hands  of  French  cooks.  The 
result  was  quite  a  Lucullian  feast,  but  with  such  examples 
before  them  the  kettle-drums  have  become  far  less  numer- 
ous. I  have  an  idea  that  this  pressing  the  kitchen  in  so 
marked  a  manner  is  intended  as  a  direct  appeal  to  the  gen- 
tlemen. These  afternoon  entertainments  had  become  a 
frightful  bore  to  them.  They  became  very  tired  of  hearing 
their  wives  say  two  or  three  times  a  week  :  "  My  dear,  can 
not  you  leave  the  office  early  to-day,  in  time  to  go  to  Mrs. 
Smith's  kettle-drum?"  Our  gentlemen  are  not  gentlemen 
of  leisure,  and  a  cup  of  tea  tastes  quite  as  good  at  home  as 
in  a  well-dressed  crowd  of  ladies.  Consequently  the  tea 
parties  became  more  and  more  thoroughly  feminine  affairs, 
and  so  lost  much  of  their  attractiveness.  There  is  no  use 
talking,  a  party  without  gentlemen,  under  any  circumstances 
whatever,  is  a  very  dull  affair. 

If  the  road  to  a  man's  heart  is  through  his  stomach,  as  all 
married  women  say,  I  think  it  is  rather  a  clever  dodge  to 
rally  the  gentlemen  once  more  by  sounding  an  imaginary 
dinner-gong.  At  all  events,  they  have  turned  out  this  win- 
ter with  less  grumbling ;  and  the  dancing  men — the  bank 
clerks  and  that  sort  of  thing — they  are  always  ready,  dear 
little  fellows,  for  anything. 

I  suppose  you  know  all  about  the  monster  lunch  parties 
which,  they  say,  are  quite  the  rage  in  New  York.  Mrs. 
Hearst  has  given  two,  and,  as  this  is  the  introduction  of 
them  in  San  Francisco,  it  was  quite  the  thing  to  have  been 
one  of  the  guests.  All  that  money  and  taste  could  lavish 
upon  these  parties  Mrs.  Hearst  spent,  but  I  do  not  think 
they  will  ever  be  very  popular.  Her  pretty  parlors,  filled  al- 
ready with  hundreds  of  delightful  knick-knacks,  and  deco- 
rated in  the  highest  style  of  the  florist's  art,  looked  very 
strange  with  twenty  or  twenty-five  tepoy  stands  disposed 
about  the  rooms,  each  tepoy  surrounded  by  groups  of  three 
or  four  ladies,  dressed  in  the  very  best  they  had  in  the  world 
which  could  be  made  appropriate  for  the  occasion.  Some 
wore  dinner  dresses,  some  carriage  dresses,  and  others  sim- 
ply promenade  dresses,  but  all  of  the  most  costly  material. 
There  was  not  a  badly  dressed  woman  in  the  room.  The 
place  looked  like  a  restaurant  of  most  unexceptionable  tone, 
such  a  restaurant  as  never  was,  perhaps,  but  such  a  one  as 
Beaconsfield  would  write  up  if  he  were  writing  up  restau- 
rants. There  was  music,  and  flowers,  and  a  goodly  com- 
pany, and  a  marvelous  menu.  It  seemed  a  pity  to  waste  it 
all  on  women,  for,  woman-like,  they  lingered  most  delight- 
edly over  the  ices.  There  was  no  opportunity  given  for  the 
revival  of  the  usual  Jenkins  slander  about  fashionable  lunch 
parties.  This,  I  believe,  is  to  be  the  last  of  Mrs.  Hearst's 
entertainments  for  the  winter.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  size  of 
her  house  circumscribes  her  delightful  intentions.  It  is 
needless  to  tell  you  who  were  there.  Aside  from  a  few  per- 
sonal acquaintances,  who  are  not  exactly  "  in  the  swim,"  as 
Ouida  says,  there  was  the  usual  society  circle — not  a  large 
one — and  one  meets  almost  exactly  the  same  people  every- 
where. Mrs.  Hearst  looked  charming  in  crimson  satin, 
and  her  customary  pretty,  placid  manner  was  not  rippled 
even  by  the  responsibility  of  a  huge  lunch-party.  Mrs. 
Humphrey  Moore,  her  dear  friend,  looked  handsome  as  ever 
in  her  mantilla  and  scarlet  flowers.  How  nice  it  is  to  be  able 
to  dress  in  picturesque  style  without  its  being  an  affectation. 
Mrs.  Low  was  in  blonde  contrast  to  the  Spanish  beauty,  and 
looked  her  loveliest  in  dark  green — a  trying  color  to  the  most 
of  us.  What  use  to  tell  you  of  the  dresses  ?  Mrs.  Crock- 
er's was  a  miracle  in  brown,  Mrs.  Head's  a  marvel  in  blue, 
Mrs.  Melone's  something  exceedingly  handsome  in  olive- 
green,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  seventy-five  or  one  hun- 
dred. One  of  the  most  noticeable  persons  in  the  room  was 
Mrs.  Lillie  Coit,  just  back  from  foreign  parts,  and  grown  so 
slender  as  to  be  almost  unrecognizable,  but  witty  as  ever. 
Almost  all  of  the  same  people,  and  many  of  the  same 
-  flrc-s-es   were  at   Mrs.  Judge  Wallace's  on  Saturday.     The 


rooms  were  beautifully  decorated,  and  the  weather  did  not 
prevent  the  dancers  from  having  a  good  time. 

Mrs.  Colonel  Eyre  is  doing  up  her  winter's  entertaining  in 
a  batch.  It  is  getting  to  be  quite  the  thing  to  give  entertain- 
ments in  series.  Mrs.  Eyre  received  the  Literary  Club  at 
her  house  last  week,  and  gave  an  "  at  home  "  on  Thursday 
afternoon  pi  this  week,  hours  from  five  to  nine.  This  is  an 
innovation  in  the  matter  of  time,  but  proved  successful 
enough,  for  no  one  was  observed  to  be  hurrying  home  to 
dinner. 

Apropos  to  the  meeting  of  the  Literary  Club,  you  have  no 
idea  how  fashionable  it  has  become  to  be  literary.  One  is  no 
one  now-a-days  unless  one  can  sing,  or  play,  or  recite 
poems  Classes  have  been  formed  in  various  parts  of  the 
city,  in  which  instruction  is  received  in  the  easiest  and  most 
delightful  manner,  from  the  lips  of  a  cultured  woman,  who 
knows  fashionable  ladies  too  well  to  attempt  to  make  them 
study,  and  gives  information  on  any  subject  they  may  desire. 
The  ladies  out  the  Mission  way  meet  at  Mrs.  Oulton's  ;  the 
exclusives  of  Rincon  Hill,  at  Mrs.  Kettle's.  There  is  a  class 
in  the  Palace  Hotel,  and  one  on  Nob  Hill ;  but  North  Beach 
has  not  yet  been  heard  from. 

Speaking  of  the  Palace,  the  Monday  evening  promenade 
concerts  have  assumed  quite  an  importance.  The  dining- 
room  is  a  sight  on  Monday  evening,  when  the  ladies  all  ap- 
pear almost  in  full  dress,  and  the  display  of  diamonds  would 
make  a  man  think  there  was  no  such  thing  as  hard  times. 
Every  one  goes  to  the  parlor-floor  immediately  after  dinner, 
numbers  of  dancing  men  stroll  in,  and  there  is  quite  a  re- 
ception with  no  one  in  particular  to  receive.  There  are  a 
few  waltzing  couples  when  the  band  strikes  up  a  stirring 
tune,  and,  taken  altogether,  they  seem  to  have  a  nice  quiet 
little  time.  People  at  the  Palace  inviting  their  friends  to 
dine,  invite  them  for  Monday  evening,  and  the  promenade 
concert  fills  a  pleasant  hour.  One  is  pretty  sure  to  find 
strolling  through  the  corridors  Mrs.  Schmieden  and  her 
pleasant  little  coterie,  those  striking  looking  sisters,  Mme. 
Berton  and  Mme.  Sawyer,  almost  all  the  young  ladies  of 
the  house,  the  sprightly  Mrs.  Hay,  the  pretty,  fair-haired 
Miss  Taylor,  Mrs.  Sonntag  of  the  Grand,  and  so  on.  You  al- 
most know  the  list.  A  distinguished  looking  couple  were 
pointed  out  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Severance,  and  Mme.  de  Mean, 
unmistakably  an  English  lady,  accompanied  Mme.  Derby 
Welles.  Mrs.  Head,  Mrs.  Sidney  Smith,  Mrs.  Melone,  Mrs. 
Harvey,  and  twenty  others,  equally  well  known,  gave  the 
place  quite  the  air  of  the  familiar  kettle-drum. 

There  are  so  many  small  musicales,  literaries,  and  kettle- 
drums, that  one  does  not  hear  of  many  big  parties  to  take 
place  before  Lent.  The  young  gentlemen  who  have  ex- 
pressed themselves  as  desirous  of  returning  the  hospitalities 
of  the  past  season,  are  ruminating  among  themselves,  but 
have  not  yet  given  their  plans  to  the  world.  The  large  par- 
ties will  probably  take  place  in  the  shape  of  public  balls,  as 
we  hear  no  more  of  the  cards  from  Nob  Hill.  One  of  the 
large  balls  wall  probably  be  that  of  the  San  Francisco  Ve- 
rein,  celebrated  so  long  as  the  givers  of  the  only  masked 
balls  worth  attending.  It  is  their  intention  to  introduce  the 
delightful  European  custom  of  having  the  gentlemen  go  un- 
masked. I  do  not  know  of  anything  more  funereal-looking 
than  two  dominos,  neither  of  whom  knows  anything  about 
the  other's  identity,  playing  away  at  a  mystery  which  has 
nothing  in  it.  If  neither  has  ever  heard  of  the  other,  where 
is  the  fun  ?  But,  when  secure  in  your  own  disguise  you  can 
walk  boldly  up  to  a  gentleman  whom  you  know  well,  there 
is  some  pleasure  in  mystifying.  I  wonder  how  the  gentle- 
men will  like  this  style  of  masked  ball  ? 

Another  public  ball  is  that  to  be  given  by  the  Ligue  Na- 
tionale  to  M.  and  Madame  Vauvert  de  Mean,  the  new  French 
Cgnsul  and  his  wife.  They  have  already  established  a  large 
popularity,  and  the  French  citizens  are  determined  to  make 
an  elegant  affair  of  their  welcome  to  the  new  consul,  even 
though  it  take  place  in  that  terrible  old  rattle-trap,  Piatt's 
Hall. 

The  other  large  party  now  on  the  tapis  is  the  Governor's 
reception,  which  is  to  take  place  on  the  sixteenth.  Of 
course,  as  usual,  large  numbers  of  people  are  going  from 
San  Francisco,  so  that  it  becomes  almost  a  San  Francisco 
affair. 

As  for  marriage,  it  has  simply  gone  out  of  fashion.  All 
the  heiresses  are  either  married  or  booked,  so  that  there  is 
no  engagement  to  chronicle.  True,  there  was  a  wedding 
last  week,  when  the  tall,  distingue-looking  Miss  Torbert  was 
wedded,  in  the  presence  of  a  not  large  but  very  select  circle 
of  friends,  to  Mr.  Fearon,  of  Shanghai.  But  then  Miss  Tor- 
bert had  been  to  China,  and  all  girls  who  go  to  China  come 
home  engaged.  The  land  of  the  yellow  flag  seems  to  be 
overrun  with  a  lot  of  the  most  delightful  young  English 
swells,  who  are  set  upon  marrying  American  girls  only.  They 
do  raise  a  little  breeze  in  society  out  there,  these  American 
girls,  and  lift  it  from  the  dead  level  of  English  stagnation. 
One  of  our  San  Francisco  girls,  ne'e  Miss  Lillie  Banks,  is  al- 
most the  leader  of  society  in  exclusive  Hongkong,  so  they 
say.  Miss  Torbert,  or  Mrs.  Fearon,  goes  to  Shanghai,  and 
will  doubtless  hold  an  equally  enviable  position  there,  for  it 
is  nice  to  be  a  leader  anywhere,  even  in  the  small  circles  of 
those  remote  countries. 

King  Kalakaua  finds  the  shadowy  difference  between  trav- 
eling as  King  Kalakaua  and  Prince  Alii  just  enough  to  do 
away  with  the  divinity  which  doth  hedge  a  king,  and  to  make 
it  possible  to  entertain  him  comfortably.  His  Island 
Majesty  has  been  regaled  with  a  series  of  dinner-parties,  and 
it  is  now  the  intention  of  the  ladies  of  the  Palace  Hotel  to 
give  him  a  reception  on  Monday  evening,  in  the  parlors  of 
the  house.  It  is  almost  an  impromptu  affair,  having  been 
gotten  up  on  very  short  notice ;  but  the  committee  of  arrange- 
ments, headed  by  Mrs.  Judge  Hager,  consists  of  a  number  of 
most  indefatigable  ladies.  As  the  list  includes  Mrs.  W.  H. 
L.  Barnes,  Mrs.  Henry  Schmieden,  Mrs.  Lillie  Coit,  Mrs. 
Kinsey,  and  a  half-dozen  more  whose  names  I  have  not 
heard,  it  is  sure  to  be  a  very  brilliant  affair.  Unfortunately, 
each  lady  of  the  house  who  is  invited  to  take  part  has  the 
privilege  of  extending  only  one  invitation,  so  that  we  shall 
hear  of  a  nice  lot  of  rows  next  week. 

"  We  have  got  another  house,"  says  a  Beau  Brummel  in  a 
late  fashionable  novel,  when  a  young  bride  opens  her  house 
with  a  ball.  The  Coleman  mansion,  on  Sutter  Street,  was 
thrown  open  for  the  first  time  under  the  new  dispensation 
on  Wednesday  evening.  Mrs.  James  Coleman's  cards  have 
been  out  for  some  time,  but  ill  health   had   postponed  the 


musicale  a  week.  A  musicale  is  perhaps  the  pleasantest 
form  in  which  a  small  evening  entertainment  can  be  put,  and 
Mrs.  Flarry  May  has  latterly  become  so  distinguished  as  a 
musical  amateur  that  it  seemed  the  fittest  way  in  which  to 
inaugurate  the  hospitalities  of  the  house.  There  were  some 
professional  musicians  to  assist,  but  music  is  a  universal  ac- 
complishment these  times.  Mrs.  James  Coleman  was  not 
well  enough  yet  to  appear,  and  Mrs.  May  was  too  indisposed 
to  contribute  a  musical  number,  but  the  McAllisters,  both 
mother  and  daughter,  were  never  in  better  voice,  and  Miss 
Hyde  sang  delightfully.  What  a  beautiful  girl  is  Miss  Edith 
McAllister  !  The  Crockers  were  all  there,  the  Charleses  and 
the  Freds.  Mrs.  Fred  is  said  to  be  a  fine  pianist,  by  the 
way,  but  did  not  play.  Mrs.  Dan  Cook  looked  beautiful 
as  usual,  but  perhaps  the  most  distingue'  looking  woman  in 
the  room  was  Mrs.  Barroilhet.  There  were  quite  a  lot  of 
Parrots  there,  together  with  the  Floods,  the  Eyres,  the 
Withingtons,  the  F.  F.  Lows,  the  Charles  Lows,  the  Tevises, 
the  Haggins,  the  Blandings,  the  Gwins,  and  the  other  Cole- 
mans,  and  dozens  more  of  the  charmed  circle.  Madame 
Zeiss  Dennis  figured  as  the  prima  donna  of  the  evening. 
Mr.  Heyman  discussed  sweet  music  on  the  violin,  and  every 
one  declared  it  to  be  one  of  the  most  charming  parties  of 
the  season.     Au  revoir.  Bella. 

Friday,  February  4,  1881. 


From  the  Assembly. 


Dear  Argonaut  :  Looking  forth  from  the  Speakers 
chair  over  the  present  Assembly,  one  is  at  first  impressed 
with  the  number  of  intelligent,  able-looking  men,  gathered 
together  to  legislate  for  the  State.  With  Hale  of  Placer, 
Hartson,  McClure,  Reynolds,  Freer,  Felton,  Del  Valle,  Wick, 
Edwards,  and  others,  it  does  not  seem  possible  that  harm 
or  injury  could  be  done  to  our  interests  ;  but  away  back,  sit- 
ting along  the  outer  edge,  are  to  be  found  the  representatives 
of  our  Irish  mob  of  San  Francisco.  To  McCallion,  Gil- 
more,  Pinder,  Jackson,  McDonald,  Garrity,  Gavigan,  Lane, 
Noonan,  and  confreres,  is  to  be  charged,  as  yet,  all  delay  in 
regular  business,  all  means  by  which  useless  discussion  has 
been  incurred,  and  any  and  all  bills  in  any  way  dangerous  to 
the  community  at  large.  Resolutions  asking  for  an  expres- 
sion of  sympathy  for,  as  they  express  it,  "  poor  down-trodden 
Oireland  ; "  bills,  so  altering  our  now  nearly  perfect  election 
system,  that  if  adopted,  the  door  for  fraud  is  opened  ;  bills, 
so  manifestly  unconstitutional  that  a  mere  tyro  can  distin- 
guish it,  have  been  introduced  and  cumber  the  files,  thereby 
delaying  business.  With  all  the  arrogance  for  which  their 
race  is  noted,  they  have  forced  upon  the  Assembly  all  polit- 
ical questions  as  yet  discussed,  and  it  is  pitiful  to  see  how 
meekly  and  submissively  our  high-flown  Southern  Americans, 
like  Whipple,  of  Sonoma,  and  Piatt,  of  San  Francisco,  follow 
the  lead  and  dictation  of  these  men,  to  whom  they  owe  their 
position  and  influence  in  the  political  world.  Piatt,  by  the  way, 
aims  to  lead  his  party  in  the  Assembly,  and,  with  the  Con- 
stitution in  one  hand  and  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
on  new  constitutional  questions  in  the  other,  is  ever  ready  to 
spring  to  his  feet  and  bore  members  with  some  long-winded 
argument.  He  has  a  strong  rival  in  Del  Valle  of  Los  Angeles, 
who,  in  his  quiet,  gentlemanly  way,  makes  some  very  strong 
points  now  and  then.  Kellogg,  of  Plumas,  bids  fair  to 
make  a  first-class  demagogue,  and  seeks  the  support  of  all 
alien  members  by  strongly  going  for  the  Chinese  on  every 
proposition.  Baker,  of  Yolo,  one  of  his  partisans,  adminis- 
tered a  strong  rebuke  to  him  lately,  when  he  stated,  in  an- 
swer to  Kellogg,  that  he  (Baker)  believed  in  protecting  them 
under  our  laws  while  here,  although  strongly  opposed  to  their 
coming  to  this  land.  Parks  makes  a  first-class  Speaker. 
He  won  the  good  opinion  of  all  at  the  outset  by  filling  the 
appointments  on  the  committees  as  justly  and  evenly  as  pos- 
sible, and  by  his  thorough  knowledge  of  parliamentary  law, 
and  his  quiet,  firm  manner,  has  undoubtedly  saved  very  much 
time.  To  be  sure  he  has  not  so  unruly  a  set  of  men  as  Cow- 
dery  had  to  deal  with,  but  he  undoubtedly  exhibits  more 
firmness.  There  was  quite  a  flurry  this  afternoon,  Fraser 
being  in  the  chair.  The  bill  under  discussion  was  one 
amending  section  1097  of  the  Political  Code,  whereby  an 
alien  was  to  be  allowed  a  re-register  without  specifying  the 
particular  court  in  which  he  was  naturalized.  The  section  as 
it  now  stands  prevents  those  naturalized  at  Tammany  Hall, 
in  New  York  City,  who  have  lost  their  papers,  from  re-regis- 
tering. Felton,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks,  fired  the  Irish 
heart  by  stating,  as  it  was  now,  a  large  class  whose  vote 
could  be  bought  for  a  glass  of  whisky  were  rightly  disfran- 
chised. The  immaculate  McCallion,  the  patriot  Gilmore, 
and  the  irreproachable  Lane  immediately  rose  to  a  point  of 
privilege,  and  Felton  for  a  time  had  his  hands  full.  The  dis- 
cussion was  hot  and  lengthy,  and  by  reason  of  Messrs.  Fra- 
ser and  Paulk  voting  with  the  Democrats,  the  bill,  by  a  vote 
of  37  to  35,  passed  to  a  first  reading.  I  wonder  if  the  Re- 
publicans of  the  Second  District  will  remember  this  when 
Mr.  Fraser  seeks  a  Congressional  nomination  at  their  hands  ? 
Although  apparently  the  Assembly  has  as  yet  performed  very 
little  work,  a  great  deal  has  been  done  toward  shaping 
matters  for  prompt  action  this  coming  month.  All 
the  committees  have  been  hard  at  work,  and  the  bills 
presented  to  them  have  been  well  considered.  The  Judi- 
ciary Committee  is  composed  of  some  of  the  best  lawyers 
in  the  State,  and  they  have  passed  on  over  two  hundred  and 
fifty  bills  alone.  Besides  this,  other  committees  have  re- 
ferred constitutional  questions  for  their  opinion,  so  that  the 
work  they  have  done  is  very  great.  The  Committee  on  Ap- 
portionment has  practically  settled  on  a  bill,  which  will,  it  is 
said,  be  passed ;  and  as  it  makes  material  and  favorable 
changes  in  our  city,  it  is  to  be  hoped  it  will  be.  The  Com- 
mittee on  County  Government  has  accepted  Piatt's  ideas  as 
their  basis  for  action,  and  will  soon  meet  the  Senate  com- 
mittee. The  Committee  on  Education,  with  Hoitt  as  chair- 
man, guards  well  against  any  intrusion  from  the  Romish 
quarter.  The  Committees  on  Corporations,  Irrigation,  and 
Municipal  Corporations,  have  their  hands  full,  and  are  work- 
ing slowly  and  carefully.  The  session  is  now  half  over,  and 
the  remainder  of  it  will  see  much  hard  work  performed,  a 
grand  rushing  of  bills,  a  great  deal  of  -wrangling  and 
speechifying,  and  with  a  sigh  of  relief  we  will  welcome  the 
close  Americanus. 

Sacramento,  February  1,  1881. 


THE       ARGONAUT 


THE   MAN    ABOUT  TOWN. 


I  have  an  idea,  and  as  I  am  not  a  mean  man,  I  will  give  it 
to  the  world — otherwise  the  Argonaut  readers.  There  is  in 
this  city  a  large  number  of  young  men — of  nice  young  men 
— of  very  nice  young  men.  These  gentlemen  are  bachelors 
— some  through  choice,  others  through  lack  of  the  necessary 
shekels  to  buy  seal-skin  sacques,  embroidered  stockings,  and 
things.  It  is  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone.  This  is  Bibli- 
cal, therefore  eminently  proper.  There  is,  or  has  been,  a 
war  in  South  America.  Chile  has  triumphed  over  Peru.  She 
had  to  kill  a  great  many  Peruvians  before  she  did  so.  Many 
of  these  Peruvians  were  married.  Many  of  the  married 
ones  were  rich.  Q.  E.  D. — There  are  many  rich  Peruvian 
widows.  They  are  beautiful,  dark-eyed,  willowy  sort  of 
houris.  And  they  like  blondes.  And  what  is  more,  they 
hate — with  an  intense,  patriotic,  unreasoning,  and  therefore 
perfectly  womanly  hatred — the  Chilean  conquerors.  Here  is 
an  opportunity.  Let  our  useless  and  blonde  (or  blonde  and 
useless)  young  men  pack  their  grip-sacks  and  start.  By  the 
time  they  get  there  the  flowers  upon  the  heroes'  tombs  will 
probably  have  withered.  Such  is  the  way  of  the  world — 
particularly  of  the  feminine  moiety  of  it.  This  is  not  a 
heartless  suggestion,  it  is  only  an  utilitarian  one.  We  thus 
get  rid  of  a  large  number  of  surplus  young  men,  and — as 
the  feeling  in  the  city  now  is  that  they  prefer  to  dangle 
around  mature  matrons  instead  of  our  rosebud  garden  of 
girls — we  thus  satisfy  their  tastes.  More — we  leave  the  Cali- 
fornia field  open  for  an  unlimited  number  of  European  no- 
blemen. A  friend  just  from  Lima  assures  me  that  the  Lime- 
nas,  while  entirely  unprejudiced,  prefer  side-whiskers.  Let 
young  men  with  blonde  side-whiskers  ponder  over  this.  Let 
them  picture  to  themselves  fruitful  haciendas,  luxurious  man- 
sions, swarms  of  peons  to  do  the  work,  and  dear,  delightful 
little  widows  whose  tears  must  be  wiped  away.  Why,  the 
suggestion  is  invaluable. 

Visitors  to  the  Carnival  will  remember  Mrs.  John  T.  Ma- 
lone,  in  the  Shakspeare  booth.  The  lady  appeared  at  Mr. 
Grismer's  benefit,  at  the  Baldwin,  Friday  night,  in  "  Led 
Astray,"  under  the  stage  name  of  "  Anita  Amador."  The 
alliterative  fiends  of  our  dailies  have  builded  better  than 
they  knew.  Miss  Rose  Osborne  also  appeared.  She  is  too 
good  an  actress  to  be  so  seldom  seen. 


And  oh,  that  young  Englishman  !  He  kept  the  elder  lady's 
attention  riveted  on  the  stage.  He  maintained  a  continual 
fire  of  the  smallest  of  small  talk.  He  drank  the  beer  poured 
out  for  her  by  the  waiter.  He  drank  the  younger  lady's 
beer.  He  would  have  drunk  his  friend's  beer,  but — although 
love,  they  say,  is  blind — that  young  man  kept  a  tolerably 
sharp  eye  on  his  glass.  In  every  conceivable  way  he  kept 
his  companion's  attention  away  from  the  younger  couple. 
And  they — tell  it  not  in  Gath  ! — they  squeezed  each  other's 
hands  ;  they  poured  sweet  nothings  into  not  unwilling  ears  ; 
they  displayed  the  most  sublime  indifference  to  what  was 
oing  on  upon  the  stage.  So  enthralled  was  the  young  lady  by 
her  companion  that  she  allowed  her  handsome  seal-skin, 
thrown  carelessly  over  the  chair-back,  to  trail  upon  the  floor  ! 
This,  while  apparently  incredible,  is  true.  It  shows  that  the 
sex  sometimes  rises  superior  to  seal-skin.  I  rose.  I  was 
about  to  warn  her  of  the  desecration,  but  my  companion 
stayed  my  hand.  He  said  nothing,  but  his  humid  eyes 
showed  me  what  he  thought — it  was  too  touching  a  tableau 
to  be  disturbed.  We  left  in  silence.  We  were  too  full  for  ut- 
terance. But  as  we  passed  through  the  door  I  noticed  that 
that  sublime  young  Briton  was  again  offering  up  on  the  altar 
of  friendship  another  bottle  of  Budweiser. 


The  other  day  I  was  talking  to  a  physician  of  my  acquain- 
tance about  The  Town.  He  retailed  to  me  the  usual  budget 
of  cynical  anecdotes  that  doctors  deal  out  over  their  post- 
prandial wine  and  cigars—  full  of  blanks  and  asterisks,  of 
course.  I  reproached  him  for  his  wordliness.  "  My  dear 
boy,"  said  he — (he  calls  me  "boy  " — I,  Zulano,  a  Man  about 
Town  !  Well,  well,  he  has  a  few  years  the  advantage  of 
me  ;  and  then  he  has  crows'-feet  around  his  eyes — on  the 
whole,  I  forgive  him  ;  it  is  only  a  Man  about  Town  who  can 
preserve  the  pristine  freshness  of  his  hobbledehoyhood) — 
"  My  dear  boy,"  said  he,  "  if  I  were  to  fill  in  all  these  blanks, 
it  would  make  your  hair  stand  on  end  !"  I  reflectively 
rubbed  the  top  of  my  head,  but  it  felt  smooth,  and  I  took 
my  hand  away.  I  counterfeited  a  shudder.  (Between  our7 
selves,  it  was  a  modified  yawn.)  Encouraged,  he  pinned 
me  with  his  glittering  eye,  and  went  on.  "  Why,  there's 
Blank  Dash,"  said  he,  "  if  I  chose  to  tell  him  what  I  know, 
Jim  Thingumbob's  life  wouldn't  be  worth  a  moment's  pur- 
chase ! "  "No!"  said  I.  "I  assure  you,"  he  replied,  im- 
pressively, "  on  the  honor  of  a  physician."  After  this  there 
was  nothing  to  be  said.  I  lit  another  cigar,  and  thanked  my 
stars  that  female  doctors  had  not  become  generally  dissem- 
inated throughout  the  community.  Not  that  the  sex  are  in- 
discreet— oh,  no  !  by  no  manner  of  means  !  But  then,  on 
the  whole,  I  think  the  ladies  keep  their  own  secrets  better 
than  they  do  other  people's. 


The  management  at  Baldwin's  are  congratulating  them 
selves  that  the  Leavitt  opera  company  are  not  coming.  They 
broke  up  at  Chicago,  according  to  Maguire.  But  according 
to  them,  it  is  Tom  who  is  broken  up.  It  is  wrell  for  all  par- 
ties that  they  did  not  break  up  here.  This  does  not  refer  to 
the  jeunesse  dore"e. 

It  is  of  record  that  once  a  certain  young  Bostonienne. 
whose  stockings  were  of  the  deepest  blue,  grew  aweary  of 
John  Stuart  Mill,  Huxley,  et  al.  All  the  other  girls  read 
them.  So  she  went  to  a  book-store,  and  asked  one  of  the 
superior  young  men  there  for  the  Koran.  "  The  Koran  ?■ 
lemme  see.  Novel,  ain't  it?  Is  it  a  new  book?"  This  is 
very  good  ;  but  in  a  certain  publishing  house  in  this  city 
there  is  a  young  man  before  whom  the  Bostonian  pales  his 
ineffectural  ray.  In  entering  upon  the  books  so  many  copies 
of  "  Don  Quixote,"  as  given  to  him  verbally,  he  thus  recast 
it  :  "  Donkey  Hotay."  This  young  man  has  mistaken  his 
vocation.     He  was  destined  for  public  life. 


Some  one  told  me  the  other  day  the  Mastodon  Minstrels 
are  en  route  for  the  Bush  Street.  A  minstrel  show  is  just 
what  San  Francisco  is  dying  for.  Of  course,  you  know,  we 
look  down  upon  that  sort  of  thing,  but  then  we  all  j 
"  Lord,  Lord,  how  this  world  is  given  to  lying  !  " 


A  linguistic  wave  is  sweeping  over  the  land.  In  Boston 
it  is  in  the  Spanish  stage.  The  Hub  long  since  passed 
French  and  German.  Beacon  Street  belles  now  carry  Span 
ish  dictionaries,  and  beam  sweetly  upon  you  through  their 
horn  spectacles  when  you  say  :  "  A  los  pies  de  usted,  serior- 
ita."  (Between  ourselves  and  the  weather,  you  might  kneel 
at  uglier  ones,  if  the  uprights  are  blue.)  In  Philadelphia  it 
is  German.  But  in  our  callow  burg  it  is  French.  One  of  our 
dailies  the  other  day  made  the  slanderous  statement  that  Mrs. 
Doctor  Bucknall  was  about  to  revive  the  matinees francaises 
which  perished  in  their  infancy.  This  is  unfounded,  but  it 
is  true  that  a  club  of  twelve  ladies  meet  at  her  house  for  the 
purpose  of  listening  to  a  series  of  lectures  upon  "The  Re 
naissance,"  delivered  in  the  French  language  by  a  professor 
whose  name  I  know  not.  At  the  Palace,  too,  there  is  a  lit- 
erary boom.  This  is  all  right,  so  long  as  it  is  confined  to  the 
married  ladies.  But  girls,  as  you  value  your  hopes  of  matri- 
mony, do  not  let  it  get  bruited  abroad  that  you  are  literary. 
The  average  young  man  flees  in  terror  from  the  girl  who 
knows  more  than  he. 


EDITORIAL    NOTES. 


The  very  delightful — what  shall  I  call  it  ?  It  was  not  a 
tea  ;  it  was  not  a  kettle-drum  ;  it  was  not  a  lunch  ;  it  was  not 
a  soiree,  nor  a  ball,  nor  a  german,  nor  a  grand  entertain- 
ment, nor  a  banquet.  It  was  an  "  at  home,"  from  five  to 
nine  o'clock  p.  M.,  by  the  Eyres,  at  their  city  residence. 
Sutter  Street.  The  guests  were  all  the  "  nice"  people  ;  the 
supper  was  "everything";  the  music  was  "  Ballenberg's. " 
What  I  sat  down  to  write  concerning  this  gathering  of  nice 
people,  of  nice  women,  in  nice  clothes,  was  not  to  comment 
on  these  things,  but  to  call  attention  to  the  new  social  de- 
parture— "  at  home  from  five  to  nine."  At  home,  I  take  it, 
means  a  desire  to  extend  hospitality  to  one's  friends.  It 
says  :  "  Come  over  to  our  house,  and  spend  the  evening." 
To  the  ladies  :  "  You  may  come  in  full  party  dress,  with  all 
your  jewels  and  sumptuous  belongings,  or  you  may  come  in 
bonnet  and  street  costume."  To  the  gentlemen  :  "  You  will 
be  welcome  in  claw-hammer  and  white  cravat,  or  you  may 
dress  in  frock-coats  without  gloves."  To  the  young  ladies 
and  gentlemen  :  "  There  will  be  music,  and  you  may  dance." 
To  the  old  duffers  :  "  Come  and  eat."  To  all  the  guests  : 
"  Make  yourselves  at  home,  and  have  a  good  time.  Come 
early,  and  stay  till  the  affair  is  over.  Come  late  and  spend 
an  hour."  The  beauty  of  the  new  departure  is  the 
reasonable  hour — "  home  at  nine  o'clock,"  only  think  of  that. 
Ordinarily,  the  rule  is  to  go  at  nine,  and  stay  half  the  night  ; 
get  home,  dragged  and  weary,  at  day-light ;  get  up  late  to 
a  breakfast  that  you  can  not  eat,  and  drag  out  a  weary,  dole- 
ful, dreadful  day  with  headache  and  profanity.  This  even- 
ing at  the  Eyres  was  indeed  an  agreeable  one,  and  I  wish 
it  may  be  the  beginning  of  a  more  reasonable  mode  of  so- 
cial entertaining,  than  that  which  turns  night  into  day,  and 
makes  it  impossible  for  a  lady  to  attend  unless  she  can 
"  tap  "  the  matrimonial  bank  every  time  for  a  new  and  ex- 
pensive frock.  Zulano. 


I  hear  that  there  is  a  proposition  touching  an  opera  season 
of  two  months  at  the  California,  by  a  company  made  up  of 
the  artists  here  and  some  of  those  who  came  over  to  New 
York,  hoping  to  get  an  engagement  with  Mapleson.  I  am 
afraid  the  season  would  be  a  short  one. 


I  was  going  up  Market  Street  the  other  night  with  a  friend, 
when  he  suddenly  stopped,  and  said  :  "  Let's  go  to  the 
Tivoli."  "Why,"  said  I,  wonderingly,  "should  we  go  to  the 
Tivoli  ? "  "  My  dear  Zulano,"  said  he,  "  there  we  can  smoke  ; 
there  we  can  drink  beer  ;  there  we  can  study  human  nature." 
I  cared  nothing  for  the  creature  comforts  that  he  mentioned 
first,  but  the  last  moved  me.  I  am  a  Man  about  Town  be- 
fore aught  else.  Well,  we  got  there,  and  we  studied  human 
nature — through  glasses.  But  hold — immediately  before 
us  there  presently  seated  themselves  a  party  of  four — two 
ladies  and  two  gentlemen.  One  of  the  ladies  was  middle- 
aged,  the  other  was  young  and  pretty.  Both  of  the  gentle- 
men were  young.  One  of  them  was  a  young  Englishman, 
who  is  employed  in  a  certain  bank — the  other  I  did  not 
know.  But  for  that  young  Englishman  I  shall  ever  entertain 
the  greatest  respect.  They  were  evidently  new  to  the  place, 
and  had  come  there  on  a  sort  of  "  lark."  The  respectable 
appearance  of  their  neighbors  evidently  surprised  and  reas- 
sured them.     The  young  couple  sat  behind  the  other  two. 


•Mr.  Edward  Curtis,  of  this  city,  author  of  "  Napoleon  and 
Mexico,"  "Life  of  Horatio  Seymour,"  "Walks  in  High 
Places,"  "  European  Diplomacy,"  and  other  political  and 
literary  pamphlets  and  essays,  has  recently  issued  a  forty- 
four-page  brochure,  containing  a  biography  of  Leland  Stan- 
ford ;  also  an  "  In  Memoriam  "  of  the  late  William  Watt. 
The  book  closes  with  a  statistical  essay  on  viticulture.  The 
Sacramento  Bee  of  January  6th  closes  a  notice  of  this  publi- 
cation and  author  as  follows  :  "  Mr.  Curtis  is  a  keen  reader 
of  character,  a  smooth,  graceful  writer,  a  splendid  word- 
painter,  and  his  book  is  well  worthy  of  a  perusal,  not  only 
for  the  facts  therein  contained,  but  as  a  study  of  a  good, 
pure,  English  style.  The  book  also  contains  a  valuable  essay 
on  viticulture  and  wine-making."  For  sale  by  Billings,  Har- 
bourne  &  Co. 

"  Here  is  a  chance  for  a  couple  of  good  jokes.  You  can 
say,  in  reference  to  the  South  American  war,  that  the  Chil- 
eans made  it  hot  for  the  other  fellows,  and  the  next  day  an- 
other paragraph  can  be  worked  up  to  the  effect  that  the  de- 
feated crowd  is  making  a  great  howl  about  the  matter — a 
sort  of  Peruvian  bark.  This  joke  ought  to  be  worth  two 
dollars  ;  send  the  money  by  express." — JT.  J.  Tilden. 


Mr.  J.  C.  McLaughlin,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Indus- 
trial School,  himself  a  Catholic,  makes  the  following  report 
concerning  the  Magdalen  Asylum  :  "  There  was  paid  to  the 
"  Magdalen  Asylum  last  year,  for  the  maintenance  of  841 
"  girls,  being  an  average  of  70,14"  girls  per  month,  $12,863  5°; 
"while  the  provisions,  clothing,  and  shoes,  to  maintain  1,685 
"  inmates  in  the  Industrial  School  amount  to  $11,593  63; 
"  the  average  cost  of  maintaining  the  girls  per  month  was 
"$15  40.4;  for  maintaining  an  average  of  141  1-12  inmates 
"  in  the  Industrial  School,  per  month,  was  $7  4i'o.  This,  to 
"  me,  seems  to  be  more  than  should  be  paid.  The  girls  can  be 
"  taken  care  of  in  this  institution  at  a  cost  of  one-half  the 
"  amount  paid  at  present.  I  would  recommend  that  some 
"action  be  taken  by  your  honorable  board  toward  lessening 
"  the  expense  of  keeping  the  girls,  either  by  reducing  the 
"  amount  paid  for  their  maintenance  at  the  asylum,  or  hav- 
"  ing  them  transferred  to  this  institution." — Municipal  Re- 
ports, page  jig.  The  Magdalen  Asylum  is  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic institution  for  the  reclamation  and  reformation  of  pros- 
titutes. By  some  arrangement  of  law,  girls  of  this  character 
are  transferred  from  the  Industrial  School  to  this  institution. 
The  fact  that  this  establishment  charges  more  than  twice  the 
amount  that  the  same  service  costs  when  conducted  by  the 
city  government,  whereby  $6,000  a  year  is  sweated  out  of 
our  tax-payers,  is  worthy  of  notice.  If  there  is  not  a  swin- 
dle in  this  business,  we  ask  that  the  following  facts  be  ex- 
plained :  The  number  of  girls  received  at  the  Industrial 
School  was  53,  of  whom  only  6  were  committed  for  leading 
"an  idle  and  dissolute  life";  "vagrancy,"  5;  "misde- 
meanor," 22  ;  "unmanageable,"  20  The  conundrum  we  pro- 
pose is  :  How  does  a  Magdalen  Asylum  get  possession  of 
841  girls  during  the  year  from  our  Industrial  School?  It  is 
a  shameful  and  horrible  thing  if  any  virtuous  girl — though 
wild  and  unmanageable,  though  committing  a  misdemeanor 
or  petty  crime — should  be  sent  to  a  Magdalen  Asylum,  and 
there  have  burnt  in  upon  her  life  the  ineffaceable  brand,  the  in- 
famy that  the  name  "Magdalen"  carries  with  it.  There  is  no 
fitnesss  in  this  thing  ;  there  is  no  excuse  for  it.  The  law  or 
ordinance  that  authorizes  it  is  a  scandal  and  an  indecency. 
The  legislator  or  supervisor,  the  priest  or  the  politician,  that 
connives  at  it,  is  an  unthinking  idiot  or  a  scamp.  If  i"  'J115 
Magdalen  Asylum  there  is,  with  knowledge  of  her  chastity, 
one  poor,  unfortunate,  virtuous  young  girl,  she  ought  to  be 
torn  from  it  by  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  befoe  tne  sun  goes 
down.  The  Roman  Church  should  invert  some  better  mode 
of  reclaiming  its  prostitutes  than  by  putting  its  hands  into  the 
municipal  treasury,  and  without  reaching  out  for  virtuous 
Protestant  and  American-born  girls  to  place  upon  its  roll- 
call  of  infamy,  and  thereby  to  Increase  the  revenues  of  its 
establishment.  We  say  "native-born"  because  the  table 
accompanying  this  report  gives  France  as  the  birth-place  of 
but  1  of  these  girls;  Germany,  2;  England,  Kentucky,  Maine, 
Kansas,  New  York,  Nevada,  1  each  :  Massachusetts,  7 ; 
California,  35.  All  are  white  but  one,  and  there  are  none  in 
it  of  Irish  birth.  The  extravagance  of  the  money  expendi- 
ture to  which  Mr.  McLaughlin  so  properly  calls  the  public 
attention  is  the  least  important  feature  of  this  business. 
We  would  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  to  this  Magdalen  Asylum,  and  let  us  understand 
what  connection  it  has  with  the  treasury  and  the  municipal 
government. 

John  C.  Robinson,  principal  teacher  in  the  Industrial 
School,  and  himself  a  Protestant,  make  the  following  report. 
We  commend  its  perusal  to  those  Protestant  clergymen 
whom  Brother  Moody  has  been  endeavoring  to  stir  up  re- 
cently. We  suggest  to  him  a  sermon  upon  that  divine  in- 
junction that  requested  the  servants  of  the  Lord  to  "go  out 
into  the  by-ways  and  hedges,  and  compel  them  to  come  in." 
Souls  are  less  valuable  than  votes,  for  we  are  confident  if 
there  had  been  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  votes  in  the 
Industrial  School  our  good  friend  Brother  Cox  would  have 
gone  for  them.  The  report  is  as  follows  :  "  On  Sundays 
"  service  is  held  in  the  morning  for  the  Catholic  boys  by  a 
"priest,  who  comes  from  the  city.  Rev.  Father  Kelly,  of  the 
"  Society  of  Jesus,  has  been  constant  in  attendance  during 
"the  past  year.  In  the  afternoon,  Sisters  of  Mercy  from  St. 
"  Mary's  Hospital  attend  and  take  charge  of  the  Sunday- 
"  school ;  and  to  view  the  boys  while  under  their  care,  so 
"  quiet  and  respectful  and  attentive,  it  would  be  almost  im- 
"  possible  to  believe  that  they  were  the  hoodlums  who  had 
"  been  the  terror  of  so  many  parts  of  the  city.  The  Prot- 
"estant  boys,  and  all  who  are  not  Catholics,  attend  a  ser- 
"vice  in  the  morning  conducted  by  one  of  the  teachers,  and 
"in  the  afternoon  Sunday-school.  Formerly,  some  interest 
"was  taken  to  send  ministers  and  teachers, but  of  late  we 
"  have  been  wholly  neglected,  as  during  the  past  year  but 
"  one  Protestant  minister  has  visited  us,  and  that  was  spe- 
"  cially  by  request  to  attend  the  funeral  of  one  of  our  boys." 
— Mu7iicipal  Reports,  page  333. 


Was  there  ever  a  better  example  of  the  witty  and  concise 
form  of  expression  common  to  the  real  Western  American 
than  the  answer  of  the  grim  man  of  the  Sierra,  who,  when 
asked  about  the  character  of  a  neighbor,  sententiously  re- 
plied, "  Mister,  I  don't  know  very  much  about  him,  but  my 
impression  is  that  he'd  make  a  first-class  stranger  "  ? 


On  page  498  of  the  "  Municipal  Reports  of  San  Fran- 
cisco" may  be  found  a  table  showing  the  nativity  of  patients 
admitted  for  the  year  to  the  county  hospital.  Total  number 
of  Americans,  897  ;  total  number  of  foreigners,  1,161. 
From  England,  167;  from  France,  in  ;  from  Germany, 
343  ;  from  China,  10  ;  from  Ireland,  958. 


Mr.  M.  J.  Keating,  Superintendent  of  the  Alms  House, 
reports  the  nationality  of  its  inmates  as  follows :  Americans, 
155  ;  Foreigners,  560.  Of  English  birth,  28  ;  born  in  France, 
25  ;  Germans,  44  ;  China,  none  ;  Ireland,  255. 


In  the  House  of  Correction  there  were,  during  18S0,  255 
foreign-born  males,  not  including  Chinese,  and  128  females. 
Of  this  number,  Ireland  produced  133  males  and  91  females. 
— Municipal  Reports,  page  364. 


In  the  Report  of  the  Industrial  School,  the  religion  of 
parents  is  tabulated  as  follows:  Protestants,  17  :  Jews,  6  ; 
Chinese,  5  ;  Catholics,  77.     Total,  105. — Munii  '  <rtst 

page 323- 


THE        ARGONAUT 


A    TERRIBLE    DUEL. 


Adapted  for  the  "Argonaut"  from  the  French  of  Albert  Delpit. 


REVCE   DES    DEl'X    MONDES,  DECEMBER    15. 

Last  year  I  went  to  Besancon,  to  attend  a  friend's  wed- 
ding. His  bride  was  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  wealthiest 
and  best-known  families  in  the  city,  and  the  affair  was  a  most 
brilliant  one.  When  we  were  about  quitting  the  table  after 
the  wedding  feast,  I  felt  a  hand  upon  my  shoulder.  I  turned. 
Before  me  stood  a  young  captain  of  dragoons,  a  handsome, 
dashing  fellow,  with  curly  blonde  hair. 
"You  do  not  recognize  me,"  said  he,  smiling. 

"In  truth,'1  said  I,  hesitating,  "I  can  not  remember " 

"  I  am  Gustave  Raisant,  your  old  chum.  Why,  I  remem- 
ber well  the  first  day  you  came  to  the  school.  You  advanced 
toward  me  as  I  stood  in  the  play-ground,  and  said, 'Lend 
me  some  marbles.'  I  lent  you  some,  and  we  became  fast 
friends  at  once,  and  our  friendship  lasted  for  three  years." 

I  grasped  his  hand  warmly,  and  we  at  once  began  to  talk 
over  old  times  together.  It  is  always  with  a  certain  degree 
of  pleasure  that  one  meets  an  old  chum  of  school  or  college. 
So  we  exhausted  the  subject  of  school  days,  and  took  up  our 
present  prospects.  Gustave  told  me  that  his  were  excellent; 
he  would  soon  have  a  commission  as  major,  a  lucky  advance- 
ment for  so  young  a  man.  When  I  prepared  to  leave,  he  ac- 
companied me  to  the  station,  and,  after  a  cordial  farewell, 
we  separated,  he  promising  to  visit  me  when  he  should  come 
to  Paris. 

Months  passed,  and  I  heard  no  more  of  Gustave.  Finally, 
one  morning,  I  saw  his  name  in  the  Journal  Officiel,  and 
noted  with  pleasure  that  he  had  received  his  expected  pro- 
motion. With  his  commission  he  had  received  orders  de- 
tailing him  to  a  garrison  at  Maubeuge,  on  the  Belgian  fron- 
tier. 

One  August  evening  I  was  taking  a  stroll  in  the  Champs- 
Elyse'es.  It  was  a  little  after  nine,  and  around  me  was  the 
usual  gay  crowd  of  a  summer  night.  Promenaders  by  the 
hundred  ;  merry  people  seated  at  the  little  tables  in  front  of 
the  cafes,  smoking,  drinking,  and  chatting.  To  the  right,  a 
cafe-concert,  its  front  hung  with  colored  lanterns.  Before 
^e  tV.elong  Avenue  des  Champs-Elyse'es  extended,  its  hun- 
dreds of  lights  glimmering  like  glow-worms  in  the  dark. 
SudderJy  1  saw  a  familiar  face  by  the  light  of  a  street  lamp. 
It  was  Gustcve  Raisant. 

Hallo,  maj*r  ; ;)  said  I,  extending  my  hand, "  well  met  !  " 
"Ah,  is  it  your"  sai(i  he,  languidly.     "  I   am  glad  to  see 
you." 

His  tone  struck  me.     I  looked  at  him  attentively.     He 
seemed  to  have  aged  much  since  I    had  seen  him  before. 
Already  there  were  gray  hairs  snowing  around  his  temples. 
Linking  my  arm  with  his,  I  said  : 
"  Come,  let's  take  a  stroll." 
"Willingly." 

After  we  had  walked  some  little  distance  I  gave  up  at- 
tempting to  make  him  converse.  He -seemed  entirely  desti- 
tute of  interest  in  any  topic  that  I  might  bring  up,  and 
plunged  into  melancholy. 

"  Come,  come,  Gustave,"  said  I,  "  you  have  something  on 
your  mind,  haven't  you?" 

He  hesitated  a  moment,  but  finally  replied  : 
"  Yes." 

"  A  love  affair,  I'll  be  sworn." 

He  was  silent,  and  I  repeated  my  somewhat  brusque  re- 
mark.    There  are  some  wounds  that  will  not  bear  probing. 
Suddenly  he  spoke : 

"  Listen,"  said  he,  "  and  I  shall  tell  you  the  cause  of  my 
melancholy.  Perhaps  I  am  wrong  to  chafe  under  it  as  I  do  ; 
perhaps  you  may  give  me  some  good  advice.  In  any  event 
I  shall  tell  you  my  story.  Since  I  last  saw  you  there  has 
been  a  tragical  event  in  my  life.  Oh,  you  have  heard  noth- 
ing of  it.  Thanks  to  the  people  at  headquarters,  the  papers 
were  silenced,  and  I  wont  bore  you — my  story  isn't  long ; 
and,"  he  added,  bitterly,  "  I  think  it  is  interesting.  But  it  is 
old — the  old  story  of  the  parents'  sins  being  expiated  by  the 
children." 

He  knocked  the  ash  from  his  cigar,  and  then  he  slowly 
told  his  story  : 

"  Last  June,  as  you  may.  know,  the  reserve  forces  were  or- 
dered out  for  their  yearly  service.  We  had  some  of  them  at 
Maubeuge,  where  I  had  been  stationed  with  the  Fifty-sixth 
for  a  month.  One  morning  I  was  about  to  start  for  Lille,  on 
regimental  business,  in  company  with  a  brother  officer  of  my 
regiment.  We  stepped  into  a  large  eating-house  to  take  a 
chop  before  the  train  left.  It  was  a  very  large  establish- 
ment, with  marble  tables  around  the  room,  and  at  one  end 
was  a  long  bar,  where  those  with  light  purses  were  allowed 
to  take  refreshments.  Our  table  was  near  the  bar,  and  at 
the  time  we  seated  ourselves  there  was  a  long  line  of  private 
soldiers  and  laborers  drinking  there.  We  talked  of  various 
matters,  and  finally  my  companion  said  : 

"'Have  you  the  son  of  any  celebrity  among  your  re- 
cruits ?  " 

"'Yes,'  said  I,  ' young  Myrian,  son  of  the  well-known 
painter,  is  in  my  command.     And  you  ? ' 

" '  Well,  I  have  the  son  of  a  celebrity,  too,  but  of  a  differ- 
ent kind.     It  is  young  George  de  Ferisset.' 

'  What !  not  the  son  of  Madame  de  Fe'risset — pretty  De 
Ferisset?' 
" '  The  same.' 

"  I  laughed  heartily  as  I  said  : 

"'Well,  well!  So  De  Fe'risset  has  a  grown-up  son,  has 
she  ?  How  the  time  flies  !  I  was  dreadfully  in  love  with  the 
woman  once,  but  another  fellow  won  her  not  undivided 
favors.' 

" '  And  I,  too,'  replied  my  companion,  '  I  was  a  little 
spoony  on  her  ;  but  then,  you  know,  I  always  had  scruples 
about  married  women.' 

" '  Oh,  you  were  wrong,'  I  replied.  '  She  was  well  worth 
the  trouble.  And  then  poor  De  Fe'risset  !  The  type  of  an 
unsuspecting  husband !  She  had  twenty  lovers  to  my  knowl- 
edge, and  he  never  knew  it.' 

"  I  had  scarcely  finished  speaking  when  a  stripling  soldier 
quitted  his  comrades  and  advanced  toward  me.    His  face  was 
as  white  as  a  sheet.    His  emotion  was  so  great  that  he  trem- 
bled as  he  walked,  with  his   sabre  clattering  at  his  heels. 
!,.r.i  he  reached  our  table,  he  glared  at  me  for  a  moment 
:1  yet  indecisive  eyes,  and  then  raised  his  hand  to 


strike  me.  There  was  a  hurried  movement,  an  outcry,  and 
several  of  the  soldiers  around  leaped  upon  him,  and  held  his 
hand.  He  struggled  for  a  moment,  then  was  calm.  Still 
gazing  at  me,  he  said,  in  a  choking  voice  : 

" '  She  is  my  mother.' 

"  In  a  moment  I  realized  the  hideous  insult  I  had  offered 
him.  I  tingled  with  shame.  What  could  have  possessed 
me  that  morning  I  do  not  know.  No  officer  or  gentleman 
would  ever  speak  ill  of  a  woman — least  of  all  in  public. 

"  '  Let  him  go  !'  I  cried  to  the  soldiers.  I  rose,  removed 
my  cap,  and,  bowing,  said  : 

"'Sir,  I  place  myself  at  your  disposition.' 

"  At  this  moment  the  whistle  of  the  approaching  train  was 
heard.  My  friend  grasped  my  arm  and  dragged  me  to  the 
station  without,  where  we  took  the  train  for  Lille. 

"  As  soon  as  I  could  do  so,  I  hastened  to  the  general  com- 
manding our  division.  I  told  him  all.  As  you  may  imagine, 
he  reprimanded  me  severely. 

"  '  What  !  '-said  he,  '  an  officer  of  your  rank  to  babble  thus 
in  public,  like  a  raw  boy  just  out  of  the  military  school?  It 
is  the  fault  of  the  War  Department.  They  should  not  pro- 
mote men  so  young  as  you  to  positions  of  importance.' 

"  I  privately  thought  that  if  I  had  been  a  general  the  affair 
would  have  been  the  same.  But  I  so  richly  merited  his  se- 
vere language  that  I  did  not  reply. 

"  '  Well,'  said  he,  finally,  '  what  do  you  propose  to  do  ? ' 

" '  There  is  but  one  course  open  to  me,  general,'  I  replied. 
'  I  have  grievously  offended  this  young  man.  I  have  there- 
fore placed  myself  at  his  disposition.     We  must  fight.' 

" '  A  duel !  You  are  mad  !  A  major  can  not  go  upon  the 
field  with  a  private  soldier.' 

" '  General,  you  must  allow  me  to  say  that  there  are  cer- 
tain insults  so  grave  that  military  usage  must  yield  to  them. 
Grant  me  permission  to  do  this.' 

"  '  But  I  can  not— I  have  no  right  to  do  so.' 

"  'Then  telegraph  the  Minister  of  War.' 

"  'He  will  refuse.' 

" '  Well,  if  that  be  the  case,  I  shall  notify  George  de  Fe'- 
risset, and  we  will  fight  in  Belgium.' 

" '  Then  you  desert  ? ' 

"  '  Yes,  general,  I  will  desert,  and  then  return  for  my 
punishment.  I  have  once  dishonored  myself  in  publicly 
insulting  a  woman  ;  I  shall  not  again  do  so  in  refusing  satis- 
faction to  her  son.' 

"  The  general's  perplexity  and  anger  began  to  pass  away  ; 
he  seemed  moved.  He  strode  up  and  down  the  room  for 
some  moments,  and  finally,  turning  to  me,  said  : 

" '  Be  it  so.  Do  as  you  will.  Bear  in  mind,  though,  that 
I  know  nothing  of  this  affair — this  conversation  has  not 
taken  place.' 

"  I  thanked  him,  and  repaired  to  my  quarters.  That  even- 
ing, De  FeYisset's  seconds  arrived.  They  were  civilians,  as 
were  also  the  two  friends  whom  I  named  to  arrange  matters 
with  them.  The  weapon  chosen  was  the  sword  ;  the  hour, 
six  o'clock  the  following  morning  ;  the  place,  a  little  village 
just  within  the  Belgian  frontier.  I  put  my  affairs  in  order 
that  night,  for  I  had  determined  to  offer  but  slight  defense 
to  my  opponent.' 

"At  the  appointed  hour  the  next  day  we  were  there.  It 
was  a  raw  drizzly  morning,  and  the  mud  was  ankle-deep. 
De  Fe'risset  appeared  in  uniform.  One  of  my  seconds  re- 
marked that  he,  like  the  rest  of  us,  should  have  come  as  a 
civilian.  He  replied  that  he  had  been  insulted  as  man  and 
soldier,  and  that  reparation  was  due  to  him  as  such.  I  made 
a  sign  to  my  second,  and  he  did  not  insist. 

"We  took  our  places.  It  was  a  curious  spectacle — a  pri- 
vate soldier  in  his  uniform  facing  his  superior  officer  in 
mufti. 

"  The  swords  were  crossed.  The  word  was  given.  I 
watched  his  face  with  a  feverish  curiosity.  In  his  eyes  there 
was  the  same  glare  of  the  day  before,  the  same  indecision. 
Suddenly  a  strange  smile  appeared  upon  his  lips — the  smile 
of  a  broken  heart — a  smile  I  shall  never  forget  though  I  live 
a  hundred  years.  Quick  as  a  flash  he  abandoned  his  guard, 
and  grasping  my  sword  with  his  left  hand,  he  hurled  himself 
upon  it.  It  ran  him  through  the  body.  Lettering  a  hoarse 
cry,  he  fell  backwards  ;  a  bloody  foam  tinged  his  pale  lips. 
A  convulsive  shudder  ran  over  his  body — another — then  a 
groan.     He  was  dead." 


I  listened  with  horror  to  his  story.  He  noticed  my  looks, 
but  went  doggedly  on  : 

"  Of  course  I  had  not  killed  him — I  had  even  resolved  not 
to  defend  myself ;  and  I  quitted  the  army.  But  still  I  feel 
like  a  murderer  ;  I  feel  as  though  I  had  committed  a  crime. 
When  I  think  of  that  poor  boy — loyal  to  his  mother,  bad 
though  she  was — slain  in  the  first  flush  of  youth,  I  feel  like 
an  assassin.  And  think  of  that  wretched  mother  !  How  she 
must  mourn  her  brave  boy's  fall  !  " 

It  was  growing  late  ;  the  people  were  pouring  out  of  the 
cafe's-  con  certs.  Now  and  then  a  passer-by  would  hum  over 
the  latest  comic  song.  Strange  contrast  !  The  follies  of  the 
song  mingled  with  the  words  of  the  sombre  drama  just  un- 
rolled before  me.  Gustave  walked  on  by  my  side,  with  bent 
head,  crushed  by  the  weight  of  his  tragic  story. 

And  still  the  Champs  -  Elyse'es  swarmed  with  people. 
Around  us  was  the  intense  life  of  a  summer  night  in  frivo- 
lous Paris.  On  the  avenue  were  innumerable  carriages,  and 
all  around  gaily  dressed  loungers  on  the  iron  chairs. 

As  my  eye  roamed  carelessly  over  them,  I  saw  one  group, 
the  centre  of  which  was  a  woman  of  forty-five,  but  still  very 
beautiful.  She  was  dressed  richly  and  tastefully,  and  bore 
in  her  hand  a  bouquet  which  a  smirking  dandy  had  just  pre- 
sented to  her.  I  could  not  repress  an  exclamation.  Gustave 
followed  my  eyes. 

"  What !  "  he  cried,  "  it  can  not  be  she  ?  " 

"Yes,"  I  answered  him,  "it  is  Madame  de  Fe'risset." 

San  Francisco,  February,  18S1.       Jerome  A.  Hart. 


LITERARY    NOTES. 


Not  very  long  ago,  when  the  mining  excitement  was  rag- 
ing, the  Frenchmen  undertook  to  share  it,  and  they  bought 
a  silver  mine  in  Utah.  This  mine  was  advertised  in  a  French 
illustrated  paper,  in  which  it  was  described  at  situated  in 
"  Territoire  de  Bingham,  Ame'rique  du  Nord"  (Bingham 
Territory,  North  America).  Such  a  Territory  could  not  be 
found  on  the  map.  and  it  was  finally  discovered  that  it  was 
Brigham  Canon,  not  Bingham  Territory. 


Mr.  William  L.  Royall,  late  of  Richmond,  Va.,  but  now  a 
member  of  the  New  York  bar,  has  written  "A  Reply  to  'A 
Fool's  Errand.'"     E.  J.  Hale  &  Son  are  the  publishers. 

The  two  oldest  periodical  publishers  in  Europe  are  John 
Francis  and  William  Chambers.  The  former  will  soon  en- 
ter upon  his  fiftieth  year  as  publisher  of  the  London  Aihe- 
ji<zum.  The  latter  started  Chambers's  Journal  ntax\y  forty- 
nine  years  ago.  Only  one  of  the  Athentzunis  original  staff 
of  writers  now  survives. 

Miss  Tincker,  the  author  of  "Signor  Monaldini's  Niece," 
has  another  novel  in  press.  It  is  called  "  By  the  Tiber,"  and 
is  asserted  to  be  a  personal  history,  the  author  herself  being, 
under  the  name  of  Valeria,  the  central  figure.  Other  per- 
sons, more  or  less  known  to  English  and  American  society 
at  Rome,  also  appear  in  the  book. 

In  Blackwood's  for  January  may  be  found,  among  others, 
the  following  articles:  "  Benvenuto  Cellini;"  "  Before  and 
After  the  Ballot;"  "The  Bishop  Astray;"  "Ophelia,"  by 
Helen  Faucit  Martin  ;  "  The  Seer  ;"  "  The  Land  of  Gilead," 
and  "The  Ministry  of  Misery."  The  Leonard  Scott  Pub- 
lishing Company,  41  Barclay  Street,  New  York. 

Another  is  added  to  the  long  list  of  Southern  books.  D. 
Lothrop  &  Co.  have  published  "Five  Little  Southerners," by 
Mary  W.  Porter.  It  contains  the  adventures  of  five  irre- 
pressible little  Southerners.  The  final  chapters,  which  are 
descriptive  of  one  of  those  terrible  inundations  which  some- 
times occur  in  the  low  lands  of  Louisiana,  are  well  written. 

The  last  number  of  La  Nouvelle  Revue  contains  an  article 
upon  the  recently  deceased  author,  Gustave  Flaubert,  by  his 
friend,  Guy  de  Maupassant.  There  is  also  a  continuation  of 
Flaubert's  posthumous  work,  "  Bouvard  et  Pe'cuchet."  The 
last  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  stirs  up  anew  the  old  Sand-De 
Musset  scandal,  by  publishing  the  letters  of  the  famous  au- 
thoress. Maurice  Sand,  her  son,  is  engaged  in  this  delect- 
able task  of  washing  the  soiled  family  linen  in  public. 

"My  Marriage"  is  a  pleasing  little  novel,  from  the  press 
of  Roberts  Brothers,  Boston.  It  is  anonymous,  although 
not  belonging  to  the  "  No-Name  Series."  It  differs  from  the 
ordinary  novel  in  that  it  begins  with  a  three-weeks'  bride. 
These  publishers  seem  to  have  demonstrated  their  assertion, 
that  books  will  sell  without  well-known  names  attached.  It 
is  a  good  thing  for  the  innumerable  writers  whose  paths  to 
fame  are  not  yet  carved  out.  For  sale  by  Doxey  &  Co.,  691 
Market  Street. 

Appletons'  Journal  for  February  has  the  second  install- 
ment of  Erckmann-Chatrian's  novelette,  "  The  Veterans  of 
Yesterday,"  also  a  sketch  by  Rudolph  Lindau  ;  Miss  Bird's 
"  Wanderings  in  Japan  "  ;  Ebers's  Egyptian  Romances,  and 
Jennings's  "  Parliamentary  Anecdotes,"  are  treated  in  separ- 
ate articles.  "  Rambles  among  Books  ; "  "  Decorative  Dec- 
orations ;  "  "  Shakspeare's  Traducers;"  "Music;"  a  paper 
on  "The  Irish  Land  Question;"  one  on  "Buddhists  and 
Buddhism  in  Burmah  ; "  and  one  on  "The  Photophone," 
make  up  the  number.  "  Notes  for  Readers,"  the  new  edi- 
turial  department,  is  interesting,  and  the  "  Editor's  Table  " 
is  suggestive  and  valuable.  Published  by  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.,  New  York. 

Six  of  Professor  Boyesen's  stories  have  been  collected 
into  a  neat  duodecimo,  and  published  by  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  under  the  name  of  "  Ilka  on  the  Hill-Top,  and  Other 
Stories."  The  remaining  ones  are  as  follows  :  "Annunciata," 
"  Under  the  Glacier,"  "  Mabel  and  I,"  "  How  Mr.  Storm  Met 
his  Destiny,"  and  "A  Knight  of  Dannebrog."  The  last  is 
the  best,  although  all  are  worthy  of  preservation  in  book 
form.  Most  of  them  are  familiar  to  magazine  readers.  We 
notice  that  the  author  retains  that  peculiar  episode  in  "A 
Knight  of  Dannebrog"  where  the  night  editor  of  a  daily 
keeps  two  columns  open  for  an  expected  report  until  four 
o'clock,  and  then  sends  in  "some  fresh  clippings  from  the 
magazines." 

Q.  P.  Index,  of  Bangor,  Me.,  announces  that  he  has  ready 
in  manuscript,  and  will  publish  as  soon  as  he  gets  a  number 
of  subscribers  (at  three  dollars  each)  large  enough  to  guaran- 
tee the  cost  of  printing,  "An  Index  to  Articles  on  History, 
Biography,  Travel,  Philosophy,  Literature  and  Politics,  Con- 
tained in  Collections  of  Essays,  etc."  This  index  includes  : 
First,  the  best  English,  German,  and  French  essayists  ;  sec- 
ond, collections,  such  as  the  "  Cobden  Club  Essays,"  "  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge  Essays,"  "  Social  Science  Reports,"  etc. 
Any  person  aware  of  volumes  of  essays  which  he  thinks 
worthy  the  compilers  notice,  especially  such  as  do  not  indi- 
cate by  their  title  that  they  contain  miscellaneous  contents, 
would  confer  a  great  favor  by  forwarding  the  information. 

A  striking  evidence  of  the  pervadingly  literary  bent  of  the 
age  is  the  extent  to  which  the  rulers  of  the  earth  have  gone 
into  the  book-making  business.  Napoleon  III.  was  ambi- 
tious to  he  a  member  of  the  Academy,  and  published  his 
"  Life  of  Caesar"  to  that  end.  Queen  Victoria's  book  is  well 
known.  King  Oscar,  of  Sweden,  a  poet  of  no  mean  ability 
even  for  a  prince,  has  just  published  a  volume;  and  King 
Louis,  of  Portugal,  has  undertaken  the  ambitious  task  of 
translating  Shakspeare.  The  last-mentioned  work  seems  to 
have  more  than  kingly  merit,  since,  though  printed  privately, 
and  distributed  only  among  the  authors  friends,  a  cheap 
pirated  edition,  struck  off  by  an  enterprising  publisher  at 
Rio,  met  a  ready  and  extensive  sale.  Authors  born  in  the 
purple  are  apt  to  find  criticism  sufficiently  indulgent. 

The  February  number  of  the  Eclectic  contains  a  number 
of  valuable  articles  from  current  foreign  periodicals.  Among 
other  articles,  there  are:  "  On  the  Limits  of  Human  Knowl- 
edge," by  the  Duke  of  Argyll ;  "Short  Notes  on  English 
Poets,"  by  A.  C.  Swinburne;  "Coinages  of  the  Brain;" 
"The  Old  Pacific  Capital;"  "An  October  Night,"  after 
De  Musset  ;  "  Erasmus  Darwin  ; "  "  The  Chain  of  Life  in 
Geological  Time  ;  "  "  Rambles  Among  Books  ; "  "  Twice 
Shipwrecked  ;  "  "  Yes  ; "  "  Village  Life  in  New  England ;  " 
"  A  Forgotten  Hero  ; "  "  The  Poetry  of  Sleep  ; "  "  The  Irish 
Land  League  and  its  Work  ; "  "  Island  Life  ; "  "A  Visit  to 
the  Oldest  State  in  Europe;"  "Insect  Conservatism ; " 
"Music  and  the  People  ; "  "A  Madrigal,"  by  Austin  Dob- 
son,  and  the  usual  departments.  Published  by  E.  R.  Pel- 
ton,  25^Bond  Street,  New  York. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


VANITY    FAIR. 


That  veracious  creature,  Clara  Belle,  thus  discourses  of 
the  follies  of  the  sex  in  New  York  :  The  latest  project  for 
the  refreshment  of  fashionable  women  is  a  bar.  Now,  bar- 
rooms in  which  disreputable  women  drink  are  no  novelty  ; 
but  this  is  no  such  concern.  It  is  as  respectable  as  it  is 
unique.  It  is  in  Broadway,  in  the  midst  of  handsome  retail 
establishments.  The  front  is  resplendent  with  plate-glass, 
and  the  store  itself  is  wide,  deep,  and  elegantly  fitted  up. 
The  walls  and  ceiling  are  frescoed,  and  the  floor  is  marble. 
One  side  is  devoted  to  the  sale  of  confectionery.  That  shows 
the  proprietor's  shrewdness,  for  women  probably  would  not 
go  in  it  if  there  was  nothing  but  a  bar  in  the  place.  The  bar 
runs  along  the  opposite  side,  and  is  about  the  same  in  style 
as  those  of  the  best  cafe's,  though  the  marble  counter  is  a  lit- 
tle lower.  An  Immense  mirror,.faces  the  drinkers,  and  the 
back-bar  is  adorned  with  cut  glasses  and  decanters.  Instead 
of  a  beer-pump,  however,  there  is  a  soda  fountain.  Piles 
of  lemons,  an  ornamental  lemon-squeezer,  groups  of  ginger- 
ale  bottles,  and  pyramids  of  silver  Tom-and-Jerry  cups,  make 
a  display  as  gorgeous  as  can  be  found  on  any  bar  in  the  city. 
Two  bar-tenders,  of  the  regulation  pattern,  with  their  hair 
and  mustaches  carefully  brushed,  and  diamonds  glistening 
on  their  polished  shirt-fronts,  are  constantly  on  duty.  The 
women  walk  up  just  like  little  men,  and  order  their  drinks 
with  the  careless  air  of  veterans.  The  enterprise  has  been 
under  way  only  a  few  weeks,  and  is  already  an  established 
success.  The  beverages  are  about  what  might  be  expected. 
"  Hard  liquors"  are  not  sold,  except  in  mixed  drinks,  as  in 
Tom-and-Jerrys,  on  which  the  run  during  the  present  cold 
weather  is  brisk.  They  are  made  hot  and  sweet,  and  the 
women  dote  on  them.  The  next  most  popular  drink  just 
now  is  hot  punch,  composed  of  rum,  lemon-juice,  water,  and 
a  dash  of  brandy.  Sometimes  seltzer  is  ordered  in  place  of 
the  water.  Hot  coffee,  chocolate,  and  lemonade  are  also 
sold  in  large  quantities.  On  days  of  moderate  temperature 
the  call  is  for  cold  lemonade,  claret  punch,  ginger  ale,  and 
soda  water.  While  I  was  there  the  pop  of  the  ale-bottle  was 
momentary,  and  the  lever  of  the  lemon-squeezer  was  in  al- 
most constant  motion.  Women  stand  three  deep  in  front 
of  the  bar.  Two  companions  drank  together,  and  each 
paid  for  her  own  dissipation.  But,  as  a  rule,  the  gentle  tip- 
plers gracefully  imitated  polite  bar-room  manners,  though 
they  were  given  to  sipping  their  beverages  slowly,  instead  of 
tossing  them  into  their  mouths  like  so  much  medicine. 
"  What  are  you  going  to  drink  ? "  said  a  mild-faced  sapling 
of  a  girl  in  a  cloak  of  satin  matelasse  and  a  blue  capote. 
"  It's  my  treat  this  time,"  replied  a  cherry-lipped  dumpling 
of  a  belle  in  maroon  velvet.  "  No,  no  ;  you  bought  yester- 
day. Come,  what'll  you  take?"  "A  seltzer  lemonade." 
"  Make  me  a  Tom-and-Jerry,  sweet."  So  the  confusion  of 
orders  and  the  eager  drinking  went  on.  I  asked  one  of  the 
bar-tenders  why  he  didn't  keep  lager  beer  on  tap,  since  New 
York  women  drink  it  at  home  and  in  the  concert  gardens  so 
generally.  He  said  :  "  Oh,  we  want  to  go  slow  at  first — 
don't  want  to  startle  our  customers  too  much.  But  we'll  give 
'em  beer  as  soon  as  warm  weather  comes." 


The  same  lady  says  her  say  about  theatrical  toilets  :  Stage 
dressing  for  the  present  week  is  marked  by  the  sumptuous 
toilets  worn  by  Ada  Dyas,  at  the  Standard  Theatre,  in  "  Big- 
amy." The  play  has  had  a  sad  failure  ;  but  Miss  Dyas  suc- 
cessfully wore  a  different  costume  in  each  of  the  five  acts. 
She  is  a  handsome  woman  of  thirty,  with  a  rounded  form, 
and  flesh  that  looks  as  solid  as  wood.  She  wears  her  clothes 
as  gracefully,  however,  as  the  most  slender  and  willowy  of 
girls,  and  they  are  all  new  and  in  the  height  of  costly  fash- 
ions. At  Daly's,  "Zanina"  is  East  Indian  in  its  dresses. 
Laura  Joyce makesher  first  appearance  here  in  tights,  and  em- 
braces the  opportunity  to  make  her  legs  resplendent  by  liter- 
ally covering  them  with  gold, silver,  and  iridescent  beads.  The 
Nautch  girls,  who  are  introduced  in  this  piece,  are  as  dis- 
appointing in  their  dress  as  in  their  dancing.  We  can  for- 
give them  for  their  inanity  and  awkwardness,  but  not  for  un- 
covering only  small  patches  of  their  brown  bodies,  when  we 
expected  to  see  broad  spaces  betwixt  girdle  and  short  jacket. 
They  cover  their  waists  and  breasts  with  scarfs  which  are 
gauzy,  but  not  gauzy  enough.  It  is  only  through  the  aper- 
tures that  glimpses  of  their  color  can  be  seen.  Maggie  Har- 
rold,  who  personates  an  .East  Indian  princess,  and  artifici- 
ally browns  her  plump  arms  and  bosom,  shows  more  naked 
surface  than  do  the  four  Nautch  girls  put  together.  One 
must  go  down  to  Niblo's  to  find,  in  "The  Black  Venus,"  the 
stripped  sort  of  ballet-dancers.  There  the  amount  of  unclad 
femininity  displayed  appals  country  visitors. 


No  Paris  woman  who  is  anybody  ever  wears  any  other 
than  silk  under-clothes,  and  the  most  fashionable  color  for 
that,  as  well  as  many  other  articles  of  dress,  including  the 
corset,  is  red.  A  celebrated  modiste  says  :  "  It  would  be 
quite  impossible  to  produce  the  same  effects  on  an  English 
or  American  figure,  for  the  reason  that  so  much  and  bung- 
ling underclothing  is  worn.  A  French  woman  has  every- 
thing to  fit  her  figure  exactly,  thin  and  fine  in  material,  and 
regards  a  fold  or  wrinkle  as  a  device  of  the  arch  enemy  to 
injure  her  appearance."  This  silk  underwear  fits  like  the 
skin. 


The  very  latest  hints  for  the  arraying  of  that  gorgeous 
creature,  the  young  man  of  the  period,  are  as  follows  :  In 
the  cut  of  garments  the  English  rules  are  universally  ac- 
cepted as  being  the  most  correct.  The  tailor  does  not  now 
make  the  masculine  form  ;  all  padding  has  been  entirely 
discarded.  Trousers,  for  nearly  all  occasions,  are  cut  to  fit 
the  leg  ;  and  coats  are  made  to  cling  closely  to  the  form,  the 
shoulders  being  no  longer  "  raised."  For  morning  and  busi- 
ness wear,  the  prevailing  taste  is  a  penchant  for  quiet  grays, 
and  rich,  warm  browns,  shot  with  red.  The  favorite  goods 
are  woolen,  and  are  of  rough  texture.  The  whole  suit  is 
made  of  the  same  material.  The  vest  and  coat  are  cut  high 
in  the  mck,  nearly  touching  the  shirt-collar  in  front.  The 
coat  is  e.ther  sack  or  four-button  cut-away,  according  to  the 
form  and  taste  of  the  wearer.  The  hat  worn  with  this  suit 
is  a  ow  or  high  Derby.  In  full  dress,  the  correct  tie  is  either 
whit!  satin  or  muslin— the  black  tie  is  not  seen  this  year.  The 
shoe;  wom  with  such  a  suit  are  of  patent  leather  and  of  fancy 
desigi.     The  low  pump  affords  an  opportunity  of  displaying 


elegant  silk  hosiery,  which  must  always  be  in  solid  colors. 
The  favorite  tie  is  the  "  Claudent."  A  marked  feature  in 
gentlemen's  fashions  is  the  scarf-pin,  but  the  only  display 
in  shirt-studs  is  seen  when  the  gentleman  is  in  full  dress. 
Handsome  watch-chains  are  very  fashionable,  and  of  every 
conceivable  pattern,  and  the  designs  in  link  sleeve-buttons 
are  exceedingly  handsome.  The  winter  overcoats  are  essen- 
tially English.  The  goods  are  heavy,  and  the  prevailing 
colors  are  pearl  gray  and  seal  brown.  An  attempt  has  been 
made  to  start  the  fashion  of  the  embroidered  shirt-bosom 
for  full-dress  occasions,  and  it  has  been  adopted  by  many  ; 
but  whether  it  will  obtain  favor  or  not  in  society  is  yet  to  be 
seen.  The  plain  bosom  is  to  be  preferred.  A  New  York 
tailor,  interviewed  on  the  subject  of  dressing  a  man,  says 
that  it  costs  quite  as  much  to  furnish  stylish  clothes  to  men 
as  to  women.  The  reason  is  that  a  man  can  not  have  his 
clothes  done  over  as  a  woman  can.  If  his  clothes  get  out 
of  fashion  they  are  useless  to  him.  But  the  clothing  of 
women  can  be  made  over  to  suit  new  fashions  year  after 
year.  Their  laces  and  ribbons,  feathers,  and  trimmings  of 
all  kinds  reappear  constantly  in  new  forms. 


A  lady  correspondent,  writing  from  New  York,  says  of  the 
present  ball  season  that  there  is  a  marked  tendency  to  dis- 
card bright  colors,  and  choose  very  delicate  tints  or  white. 
Beads,  embroideries,  laces,  and  embossings  remain  in  favor 
for  the  finest  robes.  Whatever  novelties  may  appear  here- 
after, and  notwithstanding  exceptional  trains,  the  general 
rule  is  for  short  skirts,  especially  for  young  women,  and  for 
them,  also,  the  bodices  of  dancing  dresses  are  oftenestmade 
in  fabrics  totally  distinct  in  substance  and  color  from  those 
which  appear  in  the  skirt.  White  and  cream  India  muslin 
dresses  are  wonderfully  popular,  and  are  sometimes  loaded 
down  with  lace.  The  bodices  in  such  cases  are  of  crimson, 
yellow,  or  oriental  brocade.  This  style  is  trying  to  the  fig- 
ure, for  it- brings  the  shape  of  the  shoulders,  bust,  and  waist 
out  into  strong  relief,  giving  prominence  alike  to  perfections 
and  imperfections.  In  consequence  of  the  shortness  of 
skirts,  the  new  shoes  for  evening  wear  have  very  low  fronts, 
so  as  to  show  the  embroidered  and  painted  stockings. 
Gaiters  are  still  worn,  but  are  less  fashionable.  Flower 
decorations  are  now  confined  to  the  corsage  and  upper  half 
of  the  dancer's  person,  and  there  the  garniture  is  lavish,  con- 
sisting of  belt  and  neck-bouquets,  necklaces,  bracelets,  and 
chaplets  of  flowers  and  foliage.  The  arm  of  the  male  part- 
ner is  pretty  sure  to  crush  something. 


The  P.  B.'s,  or  professional  beauties,  have  certain  rivals 
among  the  youth  of  London.  These  "aesthetes,"  as  they  are 
called,  are  principally  known  in  America  through  the  in- 
imitable cartoons  of  Du  Maurier  in  Punch.  Some  time  ago 
this  artist  depicted  one  of  them  entering  a  restaurant  with  a 
lily  and  asking  for  a  glass  of  water,  in  which  the  aesthetic 
youth  placed  the  flower.  A  waiter  advances,  after  a  quarter 
of  an  hour's  delay,  and  asks  what  the  young  gentleman  will 
take  for  lunch  ;  but  is  repulsed  by  the  assurance  that  he  has 
quite  satisfied  his  appetite  by  gazing  at  the  lily.  This  seems 
almost  too  ridiculous  to  be  true,  yet  not  very  long  ago  some 
of  these  "  aesthetes  "  gave  an  afternoon  tea  to  Mrs.  Langtry 
and  a  few  other  professional  beauties,  whom  they  received 
standing  in  striking  poses  against  the  mantel-piece  and  other 
coigns  of  vantage,  and  each  holding  a  lily.  The  most  prom- 
inent of  the  "  aesthetes  "  is  Oscar  Wilde,  a  young  Irishman 
of  some  ability.  He  is  the  younger  son  of  Sir  William 
Wilde,  formerly  a  famous  oculist  in  Dublin.  There  were 
two  sons.  The  elder  is  a  respectable  member  of  the  Eng- 
lish bar,  but  the  younger  is  now  poet  laureate  of  the  "  aes- 
thetes," and  quite  a  well-known  figure  in  London  society. 
It  would  not  be  a  bad  idea  to  add  a  club  to  the  bric-a-brac  of 
the  London  drawing-room. 

Much  attention  is  being  paid  now  to  kissing  as  an  art. 
The  principles  of  the  new  scheme  are  said  to  work  admi- 
rably by  those  who  have  tried  them.  They  produce  aesthetic 
results  without  diminishing  the  normal  fascination  of  kiss- 
ing. Hundreds  of  men  can  bear  witness  that,  after  having 
been  kissed  by  the  woman  they  adored,  they  felt  just  as  if 
they  had  been  hit  in  the  face  with  a  mop.  Hundreds  of 
women  can  testify  that  osculation  has  caused  them  more 
trouble  in  repairing  damages  before  a  looking-glass  than  the 
pleasure  of  the  thing  was  worth.  Under  the  projected  dis- 
pensation a  man  need  not  make  a  woman's  head  look  like  a 
cornfield  after  a  hurricane,  and  a  woman's  kiss  need  not 
reach  from  a  man's  chin  to  the  top  of  his  head  at  one  fell 
swoop.     Hereafter  kissing  will  be  a  dessert ;  not  a  meal. 


Unconsidered  trifles  :  Full-blown  crushed  roses  are  much 

used  in  corsage  bouquets Fruit-knives  and  forks  are  in 

slender  shapes,  with  blades  and  flat  tines  of  gold Small 

butter-dishes  are  of  silver,  with  gold  centers  chased  in  imita- 
tion of   Chinese  crackle   ware Gentlemen's   slippers  of 

black  velvet  are  embroidered  with  strawberries  and  leaves 

in  natural  colors An  old  fan  of  many  colored  paroquet 

feathers  has  a  tiny  humming-bird  nestled  in  its  snowy  centre 

Sea-foam  green  is  a  favorite  evening  color.     It  is  a  tint 

of  blue  green  like  the  crested  wave,  and  combines  beautifully 
with  pink The  new  shade  of  red  is  a  brickish  tint  resem- 
bling the  color  of  iron  rust.     It  is  used  in  combinations  with 

black  for  evening The  Mousquetaire  glove  is  incorrectly 

called  after  Bernhardt,  as  it  was  designed  and  worn  before 

the  clever  French  woman  was  born Dessert  knives  and 

forks  of  small  and  slender  shapes  have  variegated  lam- 
inated handles  formed  by  uniting  a  number  of  metals 

New  note-paper  has  a  flower  in  place  of  the  monogram.  A 
white  daisy  on  a  golden  back-ground  is  shown  for  sentimen- 
tally inclined  young  ladies Tete-a-tete  sets  are  shown  with 

slender  tea-pot,  cream-pitcher,  sugar-bowl,  and  tiny  sugar- 
tongs  of  silver,  and  cups  of  Sevres  or  other  rare  china 

Harlequin  ice-cream  sets  are  shown.  The  handles  of  the 
spoons  are  of  many  colors,  each  varying  with  the  various 
metals  used.     The  bowls  of  the  spoons  are  of  several  shades 

of  gold Hand-screens,  which  may  also  be  used  for  fans, 

are  of  white  satin  embroidered  in  delicate  chenille,  with 
moss  rosebuds   and  forget-me-not,  and  a  golden   butterfly 

which  hovers  near Odd  hand-screens  are  in  the  form  of 

an  owlet  or  snowy  dove  with  outspread  wings,  mounted  on  a 
brazen  ball  with  slender  handle.  They  are  hung  on  the  wall 
for  ornament  when  not  in  use. 


THE    OATH    OF    THE    JESUITS. 


As  a  matter  of  curiosity  to  our  readers,  and  in  the  line  of 
proof  that  the  Catholic  order  of  Jesuits — or,  as  they  style 
themselves,  "the  Order  of  the  Society  of  Jesus" — is  not  as 
loyal  to  the  civil  authority  of  our  country  as  to  the  ecclesias- 
tical authority  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  we  submit  the  fol- 
lowing oath,  which  at  some  period  of  their  becoming  Jesuits 
they  each  take  and  subscribe.  From  the  sermon  of  Father 
Sequin,  delivered  recently  in  New  York,  we  extract  the  fol- 
lowing. Father  Sequin  is  an  independent  French  Catholic, 
a  follower  of  the  German  bishop,  Doctor  Dollinger.  An- 
nexed is  the  oath  : 

"  I,  .  now  in  the  presence  of  Almighty  God,  the  blessed  Virgin 

Mary,  the  blessed  Michael  the  Archangel,  ihe  blessed  St.  Joht-  the 
Baptist,  the  holy  apostles  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and  the  saints  and 
secret  hosts  of  heaven,  and  to  you,  my  ghostly  father,  do  declare  from 
my  heart,  without  mental  reservation,  that  His  Holiness  the  Pope  is 
Christ's  Vicar-General,  and  is  the  true  and  only  head  of  the  Catholic, 
or  universal.  Church  throughout  the  earth  ;  and  that  by  the  virtue  of 
the  keys  of  binding  and  loosing,  given  to  His  Holiness  by  my  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ,  he  bath  power  to  depose  heretical  kings,  princes,  states, 
commonwealths,  and  governments,  all  being  illegal  without  his  sacred 
confirmation,  and  that  they  may  be  safely  destroyed  ;  therefore,  to  the 
utmost  of  my  power,  I  shall  and  I  will  defend  this  doctrine,  and  His 
Holiness's  rights  and  customs  against  all  usurpers  of  the  Protestant 
authority  whatsoever ;  especially  against  the  now  pretended  authority 
of  the  Church  of  England,  and  all  its  adherents,  in  regard  that  they 
and  she  be  usurpal  and  heretical,  opposing  the  mother  Church 
of  Rome.  I  do  denounce  and  disown  any  allegiance  as  due  to  any  he- 
retical king,  prince,  or  state,  named  Protestants,  or  obedience  to  any 
of  their  inferior  magistrates  or  officers.  I  do  further  declare,  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England,  of  the  Calvinists,  of  the  Hugue- 
nots, and  of  other  of  the  name  of  Protestant,  to  be  damnable,  and 
they  themselves  are  damned,  and  to  be  damned,  that  will  not  forsake 
the  same.  I  do  further  declare  that  I  will  help,  assist,  and  advise  all  or 
any  of  his  Holiness's  agents  in  any  place  wherever  I  shall  be,  in  Eng- 
land, Scotland  and  Ireland,  or  in  any  other  territory  or  kingdom  I 
shall  come  to,  and  do  my  utmost  to  extirpate  the  heretical  Protestants' 
doctrine,  and  to  destroy  all  their  pretended  powers,  legal  or  otherwise. 
I  do  further  promise  and  declare,  that  I  am  dispensed  with  to  assume 
any  religion  heretical  for  the  propagation  of  the  mother  Church's  inter- 
ests, to  keep  secret  and  private  all  her  agents'  counsels  from  time  to 
time,  as  they  entrust  me,  and  not  to  divulge,  direcdy  or  indirectly,  by 
word,  writing,  or  circumstance  whatsoever  ;  but  to  execute  all  that  shall 
be  proposed,  given  in  charge,  or  discovered  unto  me,  by  you  my 
ghostly  father,  or  any  of  this  sacred  convent.  All  which,  I.John,  do 
swear  by  the  blessed  Trinity  and  blessed  sacrament,  which  I  am  now 
to  receive.  In  testimony  whereof,  I  take  this  most  holy  and  blessed 
sacrament  of  the  Eucharist,  and  witness  the  same  further  with  my  hand 
and  seal,  in  the  face  of  this  holy  convent  this  day  —  A.  D.,"  etc. 

From  a  lady  in  Santa  Cruz  we  print  the  following  letter 
and  Jesuit  oath  : 

Editors  Argonaut  :  Observing  that  you  understand,  and  are  not 
afraid  to  discuss  in  your  journal,  the  animus  of  the  Catholic  Church,  it 
occurred  to  me  that  you  might  like  to  possess  the  oath  of  the  Jesuit, 
which  will  well  bear  an  airing.  A  few  years  ago  a  Catholic  priest  by  the 
name  of  Lake,  who  had  violated  the  rule  of  celibacy,  brought  his  young 
wife  here  to  Santa  Cruz,  hoping  to  escape,  in  a  place  so  remote  from 
his  former  abode,  the  dogging  steps  of  his  former  associates.  In  vain  ! 
He  was  at  once  known  and  pointed  at  in  a  way  that  annoyed  him 
greatly.  Unfortunately  he  took  to  drinking,  then  a  cold  supervened, 
and  he  died  of  some  acute  lung  disease.  The  parish  priest  waited  on 
him,  and  urged  that  he  disown  his  young  wife  and  accept  absolution, 
which  offer  he  had  the  strength  to  refuse,  and  when  the  father  had  left, 
remarked  :  "  Thank  God,  I  have  done  with  all  that  nonsense."  It  was 
from  among  his  papers  and  books  that  his  wife  selected  material  for  a 
work  against  modern  Catholicism.  At  my  request  she  copied  so  much 
of  the  Jesuits'  oath  as  related  to  their  attitude  to  the  governments  that 
tolerate  and  protect  the  order.  This  to  explain  the  reliable  character  of 
the  document.  I  am  an  open  and  well-known  opponent  of  Catholicism, 
but  at  this  moment  prefer  to  withhold  my  name,  in  case  you  make  any 
use  of  the  facts  I  have  communicated.     Respectfully, . 

This  is  the  oath  referred  to  in  the  preceding  note  : 

I ,  now,  in  the  presence  of  Almighty  God, do  declare  that 

his  Holiness  ,  is  Christ's  Vicar  General, that  he  hath  power 

to  depose  heretical  kings,  princes,  states,  commonwealths,  and  govern- 
ments, all  being  illegal  without  his  sacred  confirmation,  and  that  they 
may  safely  be  destroyed.  Therefore,  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  I 
shall  and  will  defend  this  doctrine,  and  his  Holiness's  rights  and  cus- 
toms against  all  usurpers  of  the  heretical  {or  Protestant)  authority, 
whatsoever.  I  do  renounce  and  disown  any  allegiance  as  due  to  any 
heretical  king,  prince,  or  state,  named  Protestant,  or  obedience  to  any 

of  their  inferior  magistrates  or  officers I  do  further  declare  that 

I  will  help,  assist,  and  advise  all,  or  any  of  his  Holiness's  agents,  and 
do  my  utmost  to  extirpate  the  heretical  Protestant  doctrine,  and  to 

destroy  all  their  pretended  powers,  legal  or  otherwise.    I  promise 

to  keep  secret  and  private  all  her  agents'  counsels not  to  divulge 

directly  or  indirectly,  by  word,  writing,  or  circumstance, what  is  dis- 
covered unto  me  by  you,  my  ghostly  father In  testimony  hereof, 

I  take  this  most  holy  and  blessed  Sacrament  of  the  Eucharist. 

If  this  is  not  the  oath,  and  if  Jesuits  do  not  take  it,  or  if 
they  do  not  take  one  of  which  this  is  the  spirit  and  substance, 
and  if  any  one  of  the  Jesuit  fathers  in  San  Francisco  will  so 
declare,  and  furnish  us  with  a  copy  of  the  oath  they  do  take, 
or,  in  the  absence  of  any  oath,  so  declare,  we  will  publish 
the  statement ;  and,  if  there  be  an  oath,  we  will  print  the 
oath.  It  can  not  be  answered  that  Jesuitism  is  secret,  and 
therefore  this  challenge  can  not  be  accepted,  because  no  se- 
cret societies  are  allowed  by  the  Roman  Church.  It  does 
not  sanction  secret  organizations,  nor  permit  its  members  to 
belong  to  them.  All  Masons  and  members  of  secret  orders 
know  this.  If  the  Roman  Church  is  honest  in  its  declara- 
tions, the  institution  of  Jesuits  is  an  open  one,  and  has  no 
secrets.  Our  offer  is  made  in  good  faith,  and  with  an  hon- 
est desire  to  avoid  misrepresentation. 


The  dismantlement  of  two  of  the  forts  composing  the  fa- 
mous Quadrilateral  in  Italy  has  been  decided  upon.  In  the 
new  conditions  which  have  resulted  from  the  capital  being 
removed  to  Rome,  the  Ouadrilateral  has  lost  much  of  its 
utility,  and  has  even  become  an  inconvenience.  In  case  of 
reverses  it  is  Rome  that  would  have  to  be  covered,  and  the 
army  would  consequently  have  to  draw  back  behind  the  Ap- 
ennines. It  is  feared  that  the  immediate  protection  afforded 
by  the  Quadrilateral  might  make  a  timid  general  lose  sight 
of  the  real  object  of  the  defense  of  Rome.  Probably,  there- 
fore, the  northern  face  of  the  Quadrilateral,  Verona  and  Pes- 
chiera,  will  be  sacrificed. 

The  explosions  taking  place  every  day  render  the  follow- 
ing table  useful.  Paste  it  in  in  your  hat  :  List  of  articles  ly- 
ing around  loose  liable  to  explode — steam  boilers  ;  kitchen 
boilers  ;  women's  tempers  ;  kerosene  lamps  ;  rotten  eggs  ; 
men's  tempers  ;  gas  metres  ;  naptha  ;  girls  over  twenty-six 
asked  their  age;  benzine;  gunpowder;  down-town  mer- 
chants asked  to  subscribe  for  books  between  ten  and  three  ; 
dynamite  ;  nitro-glycerine  ;  pistols;  celluloid  combs,  .^hes, 
and  things. 
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The  new  Chinese  treaty  comes  at  a  fortunate  time,  and  it 
may  transpire  that  it  was  not  at  all  too  soon  to  afford  our 
country  protection  from  a  great  danger.  By  "  a  great  danger  * 
we  mean  a  great  immigration  ;  these  terms  we  regard  as 
synonymous.  It  would  have  been  better  for  California,  we 
think,  had  there  been  no  Chinese  immigration.  We  say 
this  in  full  recognition  of  the  benefits  we  have  received  from, 
the  labor  of  Chinese  in  building  railroads,  in  the  reclama- 
tion and  irrigation  of  lands,  in  the  working  of  abandoned 
mines,  and  in  their  presence  here  as  mechanics,  farm  labor- 
ers, and  domestic  servants.  Our  railroads  would  have  been 
built  by  white  laborers,  and  these  would  have  become  settlers 
upon  our  now  vacant  lands.  Our  lands  demanding  irriga- 
tion and  reclamation  would  not  have  been"  so  rapidly  im- 
proved, but  when  improved  would  have  been  owned  and 
occupied  by  the  laborers  who  reclaimed  them.  It  would 
have  been  better,  we  think,  that  the  gold  had  remained  in 
our  mountains  and  gravel-beds  rather  than  that  the  Chinese 
should  have  sluiced  them  into  our  river-beds,  and  over  our 
farming  and  fruit  lands,  to  enable  them  to  send  the  gold 
to  China  in  exchange  for  its  productions.  We  think  it 
would  have  been  better  for  our  mechanical  industries,  our 
farmers,and  our  housekeepers  if  no  Chinese  had  ever  landed 
upon  our  coast.  In  our  judgment,  we  would  to-day  have  a 
larger  and  better  population,  and  a  more  prosperous  con- 
dition of  affairs,  had  the  Chinese  never  come.  China  stands 
to-day  in  the  presence  of  a  great  danger.  Her  empire  is 
threatened  by  dismemberment  and  dissolution.  Her  long 
isolation,  her  overwhelming  numbers,  her  long  and  almost 
uninterrupted  peace,  have  brought  about  a  condition  of 
affairs  that  places  this  great  and  populous  empire  at  the 
mercy  of  any  of  the  leading  European  powers  which  shall  be 
tempted  to  wage  war  against  her.  War,  if  not  actually 
raging  between  Russia  and  China,  is  in  active  preparation. 
During  the  lifetime  of  the  present  generation  Russia  has 
made  large  inroads  upon  the  Chinese  Empire,  and  wrested 
large  territories  from  her.  Russia  and  China  are  playing  at 
the  game  of  empire  upon  a  grand  scale,  and  for  nearly  two 
centuries  Russia  has  demonstrated  her  intention  to  burst  the 
frozen  bonds  of  climate  that  have  bound  her,  and  to  force 
her  march  downwards  to  the  Bosphorus  and  Persian  Gulf  in 
the  west,  and  to  the  Chinese  seas  in  the  East.  To  impede 
her  march  to  the  Bosphorus  she  finds  she  must  meet  the 
stronger  powers  of  Europe,  jealous  of  her  threatening  su- 
premacy. Her  march  to  the  East  is  only  stayed  by  such 
military  power  as  the  Chinese  may  be  able  to  interpose. 
In  the  presence  of  this  great  danger  the  Chinese  Empire  is 
in  a  very  pitiable  condition.  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock,  with 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  position,  resources,  and  fight- 
ing power  of  China,  represents  her  as  in  an  utterly  helpless 
condition  to  resist  the  attack  of  any  single  European  power. 
This  weakness  may  be  attributed  to  the  following  causes  : 
the  infancy  of  her  monarch,  who  is  under  the  guardianship 
of  two  women  ;  the  general  corruption  and  worthlessness 
of  the  official  caste  ;  the  retrogressive  policy  so  dear  to  the 
litterati  and  gentry  ;  her  present  helpless  and  unprepared 
military  condition  ;  the  universal  indisposition  of  all  Chinese 
to  become  soldiers  ;  the  fact  that  under  the  policy  of  inde- 
pendent provinces  there  is  no  national  organization  to  enable 
the  movement  or  concentration  of  armies  to  repel  invasion. 
While  this  is  the  condition  of  affairs  in  China,  the  Russian 
Government  is  actually  prepa'ringfor  war.  It  is  gathering  great 
armies  upon  the  Chinese  frontier.   It  is  gathering  a  great  and 

_  uerful  fleet  in  the  Pacific  waters.     Behind  these  marching 


armies,  great  migratory  hordes — Kalmuck,  Mongol,  and  Cos- 
sack— are  preparing  to  descend  upon  the  fruitful  plains  and 
valleys  of  China.  It  is  true  that  China  is  not  uninformed 
nor  indifferent  to  this  great  danger.  She  is,  in  her  way,  pre- 
paring for  a  war  of  resistance.  She  is  moving  in  a  way  al- 
together new  to  her,  and  seems  to  be  waking  up  to  the  fact 
that  she  may  learn"  something  in  the  art  of  war  from  the 
despised  outside  barbarians,  and  purchase  from  them  valua- 
ble materials  of  war.  She  is  lining,  or  preparing  to  line,  her 
coast  with  torpedoes.  She  is  purchasing  ironclads  of  foreign 
manufacture.  She  is  importing  Krupp  guns  from  Germany, 
ships  of  war  from  England,  and  arms  of  precision  wherever 
she  can  obtain  them.  She  has  sought  the  advice  of  foreign 
military  men,  and  has  her  own  rank  and  file  drilled  in  the 
manual  of  arms  by  foreign  soldiers.  Under  the  counsel 
and  leadership  of  foreigners,  the  use  of  modern  appliances 
of  war,  the  expenditure  of  large  resources,  and  her  almost 
unlimited  ability  of  recruiting  soldiers,  China  may  give  to 
Russia  a  long  and  bloody  conflict.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
this  year  of  1881  will  see  this  contest  opened.  A  Russian 
fleet  is  gathering  in  the  harbors  of  Japan.  The  Yaroslav,  a 
powerfully  armed  and  swift  man-of-war,  with  a  ram  of  three 
thousand  tons,  will  soon  join  the  Pacific  fleet.  The  Russian 
ships  Minin  Pajarsky  and  the  General  Admiral  are  now  in 
the  harbor  of  Nagasaki,  with  other  vessels.  Corvettes  and 
armed  merchant  ships,  for  transporting  troops  and  munitions 
of  war,  are  being  prepared  for  service,  and  everything  in- 
dicates the  speedy  opening  of  a  serious  war. 


Under  the  inspiration  of  the  anxiety  caused  by  this  con- 
dition of  affairs  our  recent  treaty  was  negotiated.  The  ease 
and  expedition  with  which  the  American  Commissioners 
were  enabled  so  completely  to  succeed  is  the  wonder  of  all 
who  are  conversant  with  the  delays  and  formalities  attending 
Chinese  diplomacy.  This  Chinese  treaty,  which  gives  to 
our  Congress  the  entire  control  of  Chinese  immigration, 
comes  at  a  timely  period.  The  beginning  of  a  serious  war,  the 
fear  of  an  armed  Russian  invasion,  might  start  that  swarm- 
ing hive  of  Asiatics,  which,  once  in  motion,  advances  like  a 
consuming  prairie  fire  or  a  tidal  wave.  "A  Chinese  army," 
says  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock,  "once  on  foot,  inevitably 
'  'reaches  the  farthest  limit  ;  in  the  end,  sweeps  away  dynas- 
ties and  populations,  utterly  destroying  and  exterminating 
"all  living  in  its  course,  and  then  filling  up  the  places  of  the 
"dead  with  new  swarms  of  their  own  irrepressible  numbers." 
It  is  our  good  fortune  that  between  us  and  this  countless 
number  of  Chinese — "numerous  as  the  sands  and  as 
pitiless  as  the  sea  " — there  intervenes  a  broad  ocean.  But 
we  must  remember  that  this  is  not  the  era  of  Ghengis  Khan 
and  his  ruthless,  unconquerable  horde,  who  builded  its 
monuments  of  skulls  in  Persia,  and  desolated  the  soil  where 
the  iron  hoofs  of  his  war  steeds  left  their  imprint.  This  is 
an  age  of  steam  and  of  navigation  ;  an  age  when  science 
moves  great  armies  ;  an  age  when,  exclusive  of  the  calcula- 
tion of  interest  on  the  ship,  and  the  coal  for  propelling  it,  an 
immigrant  can  be  brought  from  China  to  San  Francisco  for 
less  than  three  dollars  ;  an  age  when  money  moves  masses 
of  men  ;  an  age  when  great  fleets  will  compete  in  the  carry- 
ing trade.  It  must  be  remembered  that  China  is  a  nation  to 
which  silver  bullion  has  been  moving,  without  return,  for 
three  hundred  years  ;  that  its  resources  of  money  are -inex- 
haustible ;  and  that  it  is  within  the  possibilities  that  this  im- 
migration might  have  been  directed  to  our  coast.  It  might 
have  dawned  upon  the  dull  intellect  of  the  great  Chinese 
swarm  that  it  could  go  down  to  the  great  sea,  and  in  ships 
be  brought  to  this  unoccupied  land,  with  a  treaty  throwing 
open  to  them  the  wealth  and  resources  of  half  a  continent. 
Why  should  not  the  Chinese  have  availed  themselves  of  an 
opportunity  to  escape  the  invasion  of  an  armed  Russian 
host,  and  precipitated  themselves  in  overwhelming  numbers 
upon  our  Pacific  Coast  ?  We  commend  a  consideration  of 
this  possibility,  if  an  unwise,  narrow,  and  jealous  party  feel- 
ing shall  be  permitted  to  either  defeat  or  delay  the  consum- 
mation and  ratification  of  a  treaty  that  enables  our  country 
to  control  the  whole  question  of  immigration.  Not  only  to 
control  it,  but  to  control  it  with  the  consent  of  the  Chinese 
Government  and  the  approval  of  the  whole  civilized  world. 


Eliminate  from  the  Land  League  movement  in  California 
all  that  is  prompted  by  political  demagogy,  and  there  would 
be  very  little  left.  Withdraw  from  it  the  Irish  priests  and 
the  Irish  politicians,  and  there  would  not  be  found  half  a 
dozen  men  to  act  as  leaders.  We  are  all  familiar  with  Irish 
grievances,  Irish  insurrections,  and  Irish  famines.  No  man 
with  human  feelings  can  read  of  the  famine  horrors  that  oc- 
curred between  the  years  1841  and  1851,  without  deep  dis- 
tress. No  one  can  read  of  these  things  without  there  com- 
ing to  him  the  natural  inquiry  whether  the  English  Govern- 
ment is  not  to  a  degree  responsible  for  this  most  unfortunate 
condition  of  affairs.  That  there  are  grievances  of  great  mag- 
nitude existing  in  Ireland,  every  intelligent  person  knows. 
That  a  failure  of  the  potato  crop  leads  to  famine,  and  fam- 
ine to  pestilence;  that  famine  and  pestilence  are  taken  ad- 
vantage of  by  thoughtless  landlords  to  evict  non-profitable 
tenants,  is  understood.  When  the  potato  crop  fails,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  famine  and  distress  are  sure  to  follow.     From  1S76 


to  1880  there  was  a  very  great  falling  off  in  the  production 
of  potatoes.  In  the  same  years  there  was  a  great  increase 
in  evictions.  The  leaders  of  the  Land  League,  Mr.  Parnell 
and  his  associates,  had  a  right  to  fear  that  the  failure  of  the 
potato  crop  in  Ireland  in  recent  years  would  be  followed  by 
the  same  calamitous  and  fearful  results  as  in  the  years  from 
1846  to  1849,  In  the  interest  of  common  humanity  they  had 
a  right  to  endeavor,  by  all  just  and  legal  means,  to  prevent  a 
recurrence  of  famine,  pestilence,  and  eviction.  They  had  a 
right  to  foresee  distress  and  discontent,  that  would  only  find 
relief  in  the  work-house,  the  emigrant-ship,  or  the  grave. 
They  had  a  right  to  organize  the  "distressed"  of  Ireland 
into  a  resisting  force.  The  right  to  maintain  life,  the  right 
to  resist  death  in  any  form,  is  an  unquestioned  privilege.  It 
is  an  instinct.  The  right  of  a  people,  born  in  a  country,  to 
live  in  that  country,  is  another  right  that  none  can  contro- 
vert. The  right  to  keep  out  of  the  work-house  by  labor,  and 
by  remuneration  for  that  labor,  is  another  right  that  ought 
not  to  be  challenged.  Patience  is  a  virtue,  but  the  patience 
that,  under  oppression,  will  lie  down  and  die  of  starvation  is 
cowardice.  We  can  appreciate  the  spirit  and  force  of  the  re- 
mark of  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor,  M.  P.,  when  he  rejoices  that 
his  suffering  countrymen,  under  the  inspiration  of  the  Land" 
League,  have  been  transformed  "from  abject,  helpless,  cow- 
"ering  slaves,  into  an  organized  force  of  spirited,  self-reliant, 
"  and  even  defiant  freemen."  We  may  look  with  indulgence 
upon  defiance  and  disregard  of  legal  technicalities  when  they 
involve  the  homes  and  lives  of  tenants;  and  if  it  is  true,  as 
John  Stuart  Mill  observes,  that  the  land  hunger  of  the  work- 
ing class,  having  no  other  means  of  support,  has  made  the 
competition  for  farms  fierce,  uncalculating,  and  destructive, 
then  it  follows  that  when  failure  of  profits  follows  failure  of 
.crops,  the  landlord  must  help  to  bear  the  loss,  and  help  to 
bear  the  burden  resulting  from  a  crop  failure.  All  these 
things  we  recognize.  We  can  sympathize  with  those  of  our 
Irish  fellow-citizens  who  sympathize  with  their  friends  and 
relatives  who  are  fighting  this  fight  back  in  their  native  land. 
The  spirit  that  will  raise  funds  for  their  aid  is  a  generous 
one.  There  is  no  native-born  American,  or  foreign  citizen, 
with  honest  and  manly  sentiments,  who  does  not  to  a  degree 
endorse  this  movement  of  Irishmen  in  America  to  assist  and 
encourage  Irishmen  in  Ireland.  But  when  this  movement  as- 
sumes a  political  form — when  we  see  demagogues  moving  in 
it  for  their  selfish  advancement  in  our  politics,  using  Irish 
distress  as  an  element  of  American  party  politics — we  who 
are  not  Irishmen,  and  are  not  Democrats,  may  be  permitted 
to  withhold  our  very  active  aid  to  the  movement,  and  express 
our  very  strong  contempt  for  the  priests  and  politicians  who 
are  inciting  this  agitation. 


Irishmen  who  so  very  profoundly  sympathize  with  their 
distressed  native  land  will  remember  that  our  educa- 
tion, and  our  observation  of  English  laws  and  English 
statesmanship,  have  not  led  us  to  think  them  altogether  bad. 
We  have  no  memories  of  "  Boyne  Water"  to  stir  our  re- 
sentment. The  music  of  the  "croppies,"  as  they  come 
marching  home,  does  not  clash  with  our  patriotic  recollec- 
tions. The  "  orange  "  does  not  inflame  our  anger,  and  we 
can  look  upon  the  "red  above  the  green  "  without  stirring  us 
to  patriotic  wrath.  We  Americans  rather  admire  the  Eng- 
lish people,  and  some  among  us  are  proud  of  the  fact  that 
they  are  our  ancestors.  We  are  not  disposed  to  look  upon 
Mr.  Gladstone  other  than  as  a  great,  and  gifted,  and  gener- 
ous statesman,  who  has  done  more  for  Ireland  than  any 
other  politician  within  the  century.  We  know  that  he  has 
written  against  the  encroachments,  and  checked  the  inso- 
lence of  Roman  ecclesiastics ;  that  he  has  disestablished  the 
Church  of  England  in  Ireland  ;  that  he  has  encouraged  land 
reforms  ;  that  he  is  an  able,  just,  and  generous  statesman. 
Hence  we  think  there  were  other  and  better  ways  of  bring- 
ing about  land  reform  in  Ireland  than  by  murder  and  resist- 
ance to  law  by  boycotting  all  who  differ  in  opinion  with 
Land  Leaguers,  and  by  organized  and  irrational  resistance 
in  Parliament  by  Home  Rulers  against  an  overwhelming 
Parliamentary  majority.  We  think,  too,  that  there  is  a  better 
and  more  rational  method  of  showing  sympathy  for  the  dis- 
tressed Irish  than  for  Irish  Americans  to  form  leagues  in  the 
United  States,  whose  leading  purpose  seems  to  be  over- 
wrought oratorical  abuse  of  England,  misrepresentation  of 
her  laws,  and  vituperation  of  her  political  leaders.  To 
ilustrate  how  grotesque  a  figure  this  Irish  land  agita- 
tion is  made  to  cut  in  our  politics,  and  how  shame- 
fully a  Democratic  Irish  demagogue  will  impose  upon 
his  ignorant  fellow-Irishmen,  let  us  cite  the  use  made 
of  the  Irish  state  trials  by  a  Democratic  judge  at  one 
of  the  Land  League  meetings  in  San  Francisco.  Five  men 
have  been  tried  in  San  Francisco  before  a  United  States 
court  for  resisting  a  legal  process.  They  had  a  jury  trial, 
were  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  eight  months'  imprison- 
ment— an  impartial  trial,  a  just  verdict,  and  a  light  penalty. 
Yet  the  judge  of  a  State  court,  an  Irishman  and  Democrat, 
said  to  a  howling  mob  of  his  excited  and  enthusiastic  coun- 
trymen, that  "  in  the  Santa  Clara  jail  there  are  lying  men 
"  who  were  thrust  into  a  cell  simply  because  they  tried  to 
"keep  what  rightfully  belonged  to  them."  This  language 
and  the  comments  made  by  him  upon  the  judges  of  the 
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United  States  court,  were  in  violation  of  good  taste  and  good 
sense  ;  they  were  calculated  to  bring  law  and  courts  into 
contempt,  and  were  intended  as  mere  demagogic  appeals  to 
advance  his  own  interests  when  he  shall  again  be  a  candi- 
date for  judicial  position.  It  is  the  conduct  of  such  men  as 
Robert  Ferral  that  brings  the  Irish  race  into  contempt  in 
American  eyes,  and  withholds  from  them  the  sympathy  of 
the  generous  of  all  other  nationalities.  He  misrepresents 
our  laws  and  the  condition  of  our  country  when  he  attempts 
to  draw  any  parallel  between  the  Mussel  Slough  settlers  and 
the  condition  of  affairs  in  Ireland.  The  intelligent  portion 
of  our  community  are  not  imposed  upon  by  any  of  this  Irish 
demagogy.  When,  out  of  six  hundred  and  fifty-two  mem- 
bers of  Parliament,  only  thirty-three  Irish  Home  Rulers  can 
be  found  to  vote  against  a  coercive  law  suspending  the  writ 
of  habeas  corpus,  it  is  unanswerable  proof  to  all  of  us  that 
there  exists  a  pressing  necessity  for  the  passage  of  such  a 
law.  Upon  this  question  we  believe  the  English  Parliament, 
Gladstone,  John  Bright,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  others,  are 
right,  and  the  factious  little  Irish  minority  wrong.  This  does 
not  prevent  us  from  hoping  that  the  same  Parliament  will 
pass  some  measure  of  land  reform  that  will  relieve  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  Irish  tenantry,  and  at  the  same  time  not  dis- 
regard the  rights  of  Irish  land-owners. 


Mr.  Conkling  will  think  twice  before  he  deliberately  places 
himself  in  antagonism  to  the  new  administration.  To  sulk 
through  one  party  campaign,  and  the  one  in  which  he  was 
himself  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  was  in  bad  taste  ;  to 
sulk  through  the  administration  of  a  President  who  had  done 
him  no  wrong,  and  had  from  him  provoked  no  antagonism, 
was  execrable.  To  have  refused  to  support  General  Garfield 
in  the  campaign  would  have  been  to  injure  himself.  To  put 
himself  in  antagonism  to  his  administration  will  be  to  com- 
mit political  suicide.  Senator  Conkling  can  not  afford  to  do 
it,  and  dare  not  do  it.  He  is  an  able  man,  but  General  Gar- 
field is  abler,  more  learned,  better  read,  a  better  debater,  a 
greater  orator,  and  broader  statesman.  Senator  Conkling 
has  a  divided  State  behind  him,  in  which  he  successfully 
runs  a  machine.  General  Garfield  is  supported  by  the  na- 
tion, and  he  is  the  head  and  front  of  the  great  National 
Union  Republican  party.  Mr.  Roscoe  Conkling  is  the  dual 
senator  of  the  Empire  State  ;  Mr.  James  A.  Garfield  is  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  It  is,  we  think,  fortunate 
for  the  country,  and  fortunate  for  the  Republican  party,  that 
the  power  of  the  throne  is  equal  to  the  power  that  can  gather 
behind  it.  There  can  be  no  kitchen  cabinet.  There  can  be 
no  faction  or  clique  within  the  party,  or  around  the  admin- 
istration, that  can  equal  it.  General  Garfield,  being  himself 
an  able  man,  is  self-reliant,  and  will  dare  to  call  able  men 
about  him.  He  will  dare  to  call  statesmen  to  places  in  his 
Cabinet  and  beside  him,  not  fearing  that  their  stature 
will  dwarf  his.  He  has  chosen  Senator  Blaine  to  be- 
come his  Premier — a  graceful  thing  to  do.  He  has 
done — and  in  the  course  of  his  administration  will  do 
— those  things  that  ever  distinguish  great  and  generous- 
minded  men.  He  will  dare  to  be  just  to  the  South, 
and  to  continue  a  policy  that  has  shed  lustre  upon  the 
administration  of  President  Hayes.  He  will  dare  to  follow 
the  example  of  the  Hayes  administration  in  other  particu- 
lars. He  will  not  be  ashamed  to  show  to  the  world  a  Chris- 
tian household,  where  purity  of  private  life,  fidelity  to 
marriage  vows,  filial  respect  to  his  own  venerable  mother, 
and  the  demand  for  filial  obedience  from  his  own  children, 
will  be  offered  as  models  to  other  and  humbler  homes ;  where 
temperance,  economy,  integrity,  and  honest,  open  dealing 
will  characterize  the  domestic  and  family  relations  of  the 
President  of  the  Republic.  Against  a  President  of  this 
kind  no  politician  can  intrigue,  no  cabal  can  prevail,  no  con- 
spiracy can  triumph.  To  such  a  man  no  mere  political  in- 
triguant will  commend  himself.  For  him  no  mere  poli- 
tician will  be  at  all  necessary.  Against  him,  and  his  friends, 
and  his  administration,  the  machinations,  intrigues,  con- 
spiracies, and  plots  of  disappointed  politicians  will  be  but 
as  the  breath  of  an  idle  wind,  which  he  will  regard  not. 
The  small  and  subtle  tricks  of  the  black-and-tan  terriers  of 
the  party  ought  not  to  be— and,  as  we  love  the  Republican 
party,  we  hope  will  not  be — called  into  requisition  by  General 
Garfield  in  the  conduct  of  our  national  and  political  affairs. 


Eastern  Republican  papers — noticeably  the  Chicago  Tri- 
bune— are  highly  indignant  that  the  Democratic  party  will 
not  restore  General  Grant  to  the  army  under  full  pay.  These 
journals  grow  eloquent  over  the  ingratitude  of  the  republic  ; 
cite  the  example  of  Wellington  and  Nelson  as  illustrations 
of  how  to  reward  the  gallant  services  of  distinguished  he- 
roes. This  illustrious  warrior  and  patriot,  say  these  party 
journals,  after  saving  his  country,  consented  to  yield  his  po- 
sition at  the  head  of  the  army  for  the  more  eminent  one  of 
First  Magistrate  of  the  republic,  and  he  ought  now  to  be  re- 
stored to  the  position  so  patriotically  resigned  by  him.  All 
this  is  a  splendid  argument  to  address  to  those  loyal  North- 
em  men  who  feel  duly  grateful  that  they  were  not  thrashed 
by  the  South  ;  to  those  Union  men  who  were  not  bounced 
by  the  brigadier-generals ;  to  all  Republicans  who  voted  for 
Grar        ice  ;  and  especially  to  those  three  hundred  and  six 


Republicans  who  wanted  him  to  be  President  the  third  time. 
We  can  understand  and  appreciate  this  argument,  because 
we  are  loyal,  and  love  Grant ;  because  we  are  a  Republican  ; 
but  it  strikes  us  that  this  reasoning  loses  somewhat  of  its 
force  to  people  who  did  not  want  to  be  whipped  ;  who  are 
not  grateful  for  it ;  who  do  not  bear  kindly  recollections  of 
President  Grant's  bayonets  and  carpet-baggers  ;  who  are  not 
in  love  with  the  hero  of  Appomattox  and  its  famous  apple- 
tree,  and  who  do  not  look  upon  Grant  as  did  the  English  upon 
Wellington  and  Nelson.  And  now  we  come  to  think  of  it, 
we  do  not  recall  a  case  in  history  where  the  vanquished  in 
civil  war  were  ever  called  upon  to  vote  honors,  office,  and 
pay  to  the  gentlemen  who  had  thrashed  them  upon  the  bat- 
tle-field, and  then  for  eight  years  ruled  them  by  bayonets  and 
black  ballots.  These  Southern  Members  of  Congress  are 
wrong,  and  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  themselves,  even  if  Re- 
publicans do  refuse  to  put  poor  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis  upon 
the  pension  roll  of  Mexican  veterans.  It  depends  upon  how 
you  look  and  act  whether  it  is  patriotism  or  treason. 


In  the  Albany  Law  Journal,  of  January  22,  there  is  re- 
ported from  Canada  the  case  of  Maise  vs.  Rabilard.  A  Ro- 
man Catholic  priest  espoused  the  cause  of  one  of  the  candi- 
dates in  a  public  election,  and  refused  the  sacraments  to 
those  who  proposed  to  vote  for  his  opponent.  The  court  of 
review  set  aside  the  election  on  the  ground  of  "  undue  in- 
fluence and  intimidation."  The  politics  of  Canada  are  largely 
Catholic  against  Protestant.  This  is  what  politics  is  coming 
to  in  those  large  cities  of  the  United  States  where  the  Irish 
element  is  becoming  strong.  We  see  that  tendency  showing 
itself  in  San  Francisco,  and  we  are  beginning  to  notice  an 
active  disposition  upon  the  part  of  Romish  priests  to  inter- 
meddle in  our  political  affairs.  Against  this  meddlesome  in- 
terference the  Argonaut  protests.  While  we  would  not  de- 
sire to  question  the  right  of  any  clergyman  to  exercise  all 
the  influence  that  properly  belongs  to  him  as  a  citizen,  as  a 
man,  and  one  perhaps  of  superior  education,  and  while  it  is 
his  privilege  and  his  duty  to  point  out  the  true  line  of  moral 
duty  and  explain  why  one  candidate  should  be  preferred  to 
another,  he  has  no  right  to  bring  the  might  of  his  sacred 
calling  to  bear  upon  the  fears,  or  terrors,  or  superstition  of 
those  he  addresses.  He  has  no  right  to  present  to  them  the 
interests  of  his  or  their  church,  or  to  appeal  to  their  preju- 
dices of  religious  belief  to  control  their  political  conduct. 
We  are  permitting  the  exercise  of  a  very  dangerous  power  if 
it  shall  be  allowed  the  priest  at  confessional  to  talk  politics, 
or  to  threaten  to  excommunicate,  or  to  withhold  sacraments, 
or  to  expose  the  person  to  any  religious  disability.  "If  he 
"does  so,"  says  the  court,  "he  is  guiily  of  undue  influence." 
"  We  do  not  believe,"  says  the  editor,  "  that  the  priest  of  any 
church  ought  to  have  any  more  influence  in  an  election 
than  any  other  man.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  here  generally 
"  beiieved  that  a  priest  is  usually,  by  education  and  employ- 
"  ment,  peculiarly  unfitted  to  advise  on  such  subjects." 
Further  than  this,  we  think  it  in  exceedingly  bad  taste  for  a 
priest  to  become  an  active  politician.  This  conduct  is  the 
more  obnoxious  to  criticism  upon  the  part  of  the  Celtic 
priests,  because,  as  a  rule,  they  are  of  foreign  birth  and  for- 
eign education.  They  have  but  a  limited  knowledge  of  our 
political  affairs,  and  their  interference  is  not  exercised  in  the 
interest  01  the  whole  community,  but  in  that  of  their  own 
religious  followers  ;  not  for  the  general  welfare  of  the  State, 
but  to  advance  the  welfare  of  their  church.  The  Irish  Cath- 
olic political  priest  is  a  narrow-minded,  bigoted,  and  selfish 
agent  of  an  eclesiastical  establishment  which  is  not  in  har- 
mony with  republican  government.  He  is  the  blind  parti- 
san of  an  institution  at  war  with  education  and  civil  liberty. 
He  is  a  dangerous  instrument  in  the  hands  of  a  dangerous 
power — a  power  that  is  losing  its  influence  in  Europe,  and 
that  will  only  become  formidable  in  America  through  the 
apathy  and  indifference  of  its  intelligent  opponents. 


The  New  York  Nation  is  guilty  of  an  irreverent  reflection 
upon  the  religious  journals.  It  says  that  their  habit  has  been, 
at  the  opening  of  the  year,  to  offer  prizes  for  subscriptions. 
Chromos  and  revolvers  have  figured  upon  the  schedule  of 
gifts  depended  upon  to  extend  their  circulation.  This  year, 
however,  they  have  formed  a  syndicate  in  another  direction, 
viz.,  prayer — "  an  earnest,  concentrated  effort  to  increase  the 
"  circulation  of  all  evangelical  journals  by  a  united  appeal 
"  to  the  divine  power."  The  Argonaut  rises.  It  respectfully 
presents  itself,  and  requests  the  prayers  of  the  entire  con- 
gregation. It  comes  forward  in  search  of  subscribers.  It 
takes  its  place  upon  the  anxious  seat  as  an  inquirer  for  bus- 
iness. It  seeks  to  be  quickened,  and  to  receive  an  enliven- 
ing spirit,  and  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  those  evangelical  and 
orthodox  instruments,  "the  circulation  of  which  will  re- 
dound"— and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  It  acknowledges  itself 
a  miserable  sinner,  but  it  will  make  an  effort  at  reformation. 
It  will  turn  over  a  new  leaf.  It  will  endeavor  to  be  more 
circumspect — to  set  a  better  example  to  its  wicked  and  ut- 
terly depraved  associates  of  the  daily  press.  In  its  life  and 
conversation,  in  precept  and  example,  it  will  endeavor  to  be- 
come a  model  to  other  journalistic  sinners.  It  will  set  its 
light  upon  a  hill,  where  it  shall  become  a  bright  and  shining 
example   of   newspaperial   virtues.     It  will   so   carry   itself 


abroad  in  the  land — and  the  broader  it  can  be  carried  about 
in  the  land  the  better  it  will  be  pleased— that  its  ways  shall 
be  regarded  as  ways  of  pleasantness,  and  all  its  paths  of 
peace.  It  will  fight  the  devil  and  all  his  imps.  It  will  con- 
front Satan  and  all  his  machinations  of  evil,  and  all  this  for 
four  dollars  a  year  (invariably  in  advance — remittances  by 
mail).  For  an  extended  circulation  it  asks  the  prayers  of  all 
good  Christians. 

The  first  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  State  Viticultural 
Commissioners  has  been  submitted.  It  is  a  book  containing 
much  valuable  information  upon  the  most  important  industiy 
of  our  State.  Messrs.  Arpad  Haraszthy,  Charles  A.  Wetmore, 
Charles  Krug,  J.  De  Turk,  Geo.  West,  L.  J.  Rose,  G.  G. 
Blanchard,  J.  de  Barth  Shorb,  Commissioners,  and  Dr. 
Bleasdale,  Secretary,  deserve  honorable  mention  for  a  really 
valuable  and  intelligent  compilation  of  facts  concerning  our 
vine  interest — facts  resulting  from  intelligent  and  careful 
experiment,  and  after  laborious  and'  patient  investigation. 
We  can  not  undertake  in  this — a  mere  notice  of  the  work — 
to  review  it.  The  book  lies  before  us  for  many  future  refer- 
ences. We  hope  every  legislator  will  read  it  before  he  acts 
on  Governor  Perkins's  suggestion,  viz.,  to  amalgamate  the 
Viticultural  Commission  with  that  nondescript  agricultural 
arrangement  which  devotes  its  best  energies  to  the  encour- 
agement of  horse-racing,  gambling,  and  itinerant  prostitu- 
tion. This  commission,  properly  maintained  and  encouraged, 
will  prove  of  incalculable  aid  to  the  development  of  our 
largest  industry.  Every  vine-grower  in  the  State  should  be 
furnished  with  this  report,  and  if  some  of  our  legislators 
would  be  as  earnest  to  have  it  printed  as  they  are  to  have 
Dr.  C.  C.  O'Donnell's  orations  in  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion embalmed  in  type,  it  would  be  vastly  more  creditable  to 
them.  Earnestly,  we  advise  that  this  commission  be  con- 
tinued, and  that  it  be  continued  upon  an  independent  basis. 
Representatives  of  vine-growing  constituencies  ought  not  to 
be  deluded  by  consenting  to  amalgamate  it  with  anything, 
and,  of  all  things  in  the  State,  least  of  all  with  the  shame- 
less horse-racing  concern  that  has  stolen  the  respectable 
name  of  "  State  Agricultural  Society." 


We  are  permitted  to  make  an  extract  from  a  private  letter 
to  a  lady  from  her  son  at  Fort  Apache.  We  print  it  to  still  fur- 
ther illustrate  the  fearful  mistake  our  country  is  making  in 
permitting  an  unlimited  foreign  immigration,  and  in  giving 
an  unrestricted  elective  franchise.  If  our  country  can  digest 
all  the  ignorant  and  superstitious  vagabonds  that  Europe 
may  please  to  send  to  her  shores,  we  may  well  consider  our- 
selves the  ostrich  of  nations.  We  think  we  observe  symp- 
toms of  political  dyspepsia,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Irish  it  is 
attended  with  flatulence  :  "If  people  only  knew  how  the 
"  Mormons  were  swarming  through  this  country  they  would 
"  be  alarmed  indeed.  All  along  the  Colorado  Chiquita,  as 
"  well  as  the  Colorado  Grande,  every  acre  of  land  fit  for 
"  farming,  grazing,  and  any  other  purpose,  has  been  collared 
"  by  these  people,  and  hundreds  of  them  have  passed  through 
"  the  reservation  during  the  last  year,  to  settle  along  the  Gila, 
"  in  the  southern  country.  And  such  a  crowd  as  they  are !  In 
"  this  country,  everything  ignorant,  stupid,  dirty,  or  anything 
"  that  requires  a  questionable  comparison,  is  compared  to  a 
"  Mormon.  Just  as  people  in  the  States  say  '  Dirty  as  a  pig,' 
"  in  this  country,  '  Dirty  as  a  Mormon.'  And  they  are  as 
"  arrogant  and  insolent  toward  soldiers  and  gentiles  as  can 
"be,  and  talk  about  the  Government  like  a  lot  of  rebels. 
"  About  the  only  thing  that  keeps  them  in  any  kind 
"  of  order  is  the  fear  of  the  soldiers.  I  have  often  heard 
"  some  of  them  say  that  the  Mormon  Church  would  some 
"  day  control  this  whole  section,  and  from  appearances  it 
"  will,  too." 

Some  time  since  it  was  authoritatively  announced  that  the 
Holy  Father  had  communicated  from  Rome  to  the  reverend 
clergy  in  Ireland  that  they  must  not  compromise  the  apos- 
tolic church  by  a  too  active  interference  in  the  Land  League 
organization.  Presuming  that  advice  deemed  appropriate 
for  the  Roman  clergy  of  Ireland  would  be  equally  applicable 
to  the  papal  institution  in  San  Francisco,  we  venture  respect- 
fully to  inquire  whether  the  Reverend  Father  Cullen  and  the 
Reverend  Father  McNally,  and  the  other  venerable  clergy, 
have  the  papal  sanction  for  their  cooperation  with  Land 
League  business  in  this  State  ? 


Rumor  says  that  General  Garfield  intends  to  offer  a  seat 
in  his  Cabinet  to  Robert  Lincoln,  son  of  our  martyred  Pres- 
ident. If  the  younger  Lincoln  possesses  any  part  of  the  vir- 
tues and  intelligence  of  his  illustrious  father,  we  shall  be 
glad  to  see  him  advanced  to  the  highest  honors  of  the  Re- 
public. 

During  the  year  1880  there  arrived  at  New  York  320,607 
immigrant  passengers.  Of  this  number  104,294  were  from 
Germany,  33,768  from  England,  35,207  from  Sweden, 
11,190  from  Italy,  and  66,399  fr°m  Ireland.  Of  the  whole 
it  is  estimated  that  less  than  100,000  are  Roman  Catholics, 
and  the  remainder  Protestants.  The  Italians  and  Irish 
settle  mostly  in  the  great  cities.  Immigrants  from  Germany 
divide  ;  while  English  and  Swedes  go  mostly  to  the  cou 
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THE       ARGONAUT 


THE    STORY  OF   A  SKULL. 


[The  following  story  is  based  upon  incidents  which  really  took  place, 
and  the  characters  who  figure  in  it  were  known  to  many  San  Francis- 
cans.] 

The  lights  flashed  from  many  windows  on  the  storm 
raging  in  the  night  without,  and  all  the  gay  world  of  San 
Francisco  had  collected  in  this  elegant  Nob  Hill  mansion  to 
amuse  itself  and  forget  that  the  world  held  a  care.  The  cur- 
tain rang  down  on  the  last  scene  of  "The  Hunchback" 
amid  the  murmurs  of  well-bred  applause,  and  the  beautiful 
young  lady  who  had  carried  off  the  glory  as  Julia,  and  her 
lover,  Clifford,  came  bowing  before  the  curtain,  and  were 
loaded  with  the  floral  offerings,  applause,  and  congratula- 
tions of  the  friends  for  whose  pleasure  they  had  been  play- 
ing.    Was  it  all  play  ? 

Ten  minutes  later  Lelia  Everson  stood  in  the  library  to  rest 
a  moment  before  joining  theadmiring  throng  who  listened  with 
so  much  delight  to  her  charming  delineation  of  the  capricious 
Julia.  Through  the  minds  of  more  than  one  of  the  audience 
had  flitted  the  thought  that  young  Dr.  Philip  Ray  threw  a 
shade  of  tenderness  into  the  part  of  Clifford  that  was  not  all 
stage  effect ;  and  who,  looking  at  the  woman,  could  wonder 
if  he  acknowledged  her  a  queen  ?  Leaning  on  the  chimney- 
piece,  her  jeweled  hands  rivaling  in  whiteness  the  marble 
they  touched,  with  her  great  dreamy  brown  eyes,  that  could 
flash  with  wit,  half  filled  with  tears  ;  with  her  brown  hair 
drawn  away  from  her  broad,  smooth  brow,  catching  in  its 
waves  the  glint  of  the  dim  light  falling  from  above,  with  the 
rich  white  silk  clinging  about  her  in  stately  folds,  she  formed 
a  picture  which  riveted  for  an  instant  where  he  stood,  in  the 
doorway,  the  handsome  young  actor  who  a  few  minutes  since 
had  held  her  in  his  arms  and  called  her  wife.  It  was  acting, 
of  course,  and  it  was  folly  for  him  to  dream  that  there  had 
been  a  shade  of  yielding  to  the  pressure  he  involuntarily 
gave  the  slender  waist  he  was  permitted  to  clasp  in  a  stage 
embrace.  It  was  folly  to  think  those  beautiful  lips  lost  their 
scorn  when  he  spoke,  or  that  the  dreamy  eyes  turned  some- 
times on  him  with  a  look  that  thrilled  his  heart  with  a  great, 
wild  hope.  It  was  acting,  of  course,  for  an  instant  after  did 
she  not  freeze  him  with  her  indifference?  But  now  he  was 
powerless  under  the  fascination  of  her  beauty,  and  before  he 
knew  it  he  was  at  her  side,  and  speaking  words  that  betrayed 
what  he  had  sworn  would  remain  a  secret  of  his  own  heart. 

"My  beautiful  Lelia,  can  not  you  see  I  was  not  acting? 
Do  you  think  that  the  day  after  we  could  meet  and  part  the 
same  ;  that  the  enchantment  of  your  loveliness  would  not 
work  my  destruction  ?  I  tell  you  I  was  not  acting.  I  love 
you  !  I  love  you  !  It  has  come  rushing  like  a  tidal  wave 
upon  me.  I  have  struggled  to  escape  it,  but  in  its  seething, 
rolling,  turbulent  flood  it  has  overwhelmed  me,  and  thrown 
me  at  your  feet.  Will  you  not  listen  to  me  ?  May  I  nto 
hope  that  in  all  these  months  I  have  gained  one  atom  of 
your  affection?  With  you  as  a  guiding' star,  I  will  mould  the 
world  like  clay  ;  fortune  must  smile  on  me  ;  I  will  wrench 
its  treasures  from  the  world  and  lay  them  at  your  feet.  My 
beautiful  queen,  will  you  not  accept  my  homage  ?  I  love 
you  !  I  love  you  ! " 

She  still  leaned  against  the  marble  in  her  proud  white 
beauty,  with  the  half  light  streaming  over  her. 

"  Have  you  quite  finished?"  she  said,  in  the  calm  slow 
way,  the  cruel  unimpassioned  tone  he  knew  so  well,  and 
every  word  cut  like  a  knife-wound  deep  in  quivering  flesh. 
"  Have  you  said  all  you  have  to  say  ?  Then,"  at  his  bowed 
head,  "we  will  consider  this  scene  ended." 

It  was  his  doom  ;  he  read  it  in  her  face.  Had  she  turned 
to  marble,  that  her  face  was  so  white  and  still  ?  But  as  the 
door  closed  on  Philip  Ray,  the  cold,  proud  beauty,  who  would 
not  even  listen  to  his  passionate  words,  fell  with  a  moan  on 
the  rug  in  the  flickering  firelight,  sobbing  with  convulsive 
sobs  that  shook  her  slender  form  like  supple  willows  in  a 
winter's  gale. 

"  Philip  ! "  she  cried.  "  Oh,  my  king  !  How  could  I  send 
you  from  me.  Philip — Philip — I  love  you  !  I  love  you 
with  my  whole  soul !  " 

Philip  Ray  paused  on  the  threshold,  and  as  he  did  so 
caught  the  sound  of  a  faint  cry  like  the  echo  of  his  own 
name  ;  the  closed  door  yielding  to  his  touch,  he  heard  her 
words.  Another  instant  and  he  was  at  her  side,  his  arms 
were  around  her,  his  lips  pouring  on  hers  a  wealth  of  pas- 
sionate kisses,  and  he  was  murmuring  in  her  ear  his  tender, 
burning  speeches  : 

"  My  beautiful  darling,  say  again  that  you  love  me  !  Call 
me  again  in  that  tender  way  !  My  Lelia,  I  love  you  !  I  love 
you  !"  And  he  rained  his  kisses  on  her  white  forehead,  on 
her  eyelids,  on  her  hair,  on  her  soft  red  lips. 

It  was  but  a  moment  that  she  lay  unresisting  in  her  lover's 
embrace,  another  moment  and  she  drew  herself  away,  and 
as  the  hot  flush  died  from  her  face  she  seemed  frozen,  and 
the  iciness  had  chained  her  tongue.  Then  all  at  once  it 
loosened : 

"  How  dare  you  touch  me  ?  How  dare  you  kiss  me  in  that 
way  ?  Are  you  a  madman,  or  do  you  think  me  mad,  that 
you  presume  to  thus  address  me  ?  Have  I  not  already  told 
you  our  interview  is  ended?" 

As  she  swept  from  the  room,  the  rustle  of  her  silken  skirts 
sounded  harshly  in  his  ears,  and  the  faint  murmur  of  music, 
which  crept  up  from  the  hall  below,  seemed  like  the  echo  of 
heavenly  music  to  the  senses  of  a  soul  in  the  tortures  of  pur- 
gatory, an  agonizing  remembrance  of  a  lost  Paradise.  As 
he  made  his  way  through  the  glittering,  bejeweled  throngbe- 
low,  from  the  lights  and  music  to  the  night  without,  its 
blackness  seemed  light  against  the  shadow  lying  in  his  own 
heart. 

That  morning  as  Lelia  Everson  and  her  father  rolled 
home  from  the  scene  of  her  dramatic  triumph,  the  handsome 
old  gentleman,  with  the  snowy  hair  and  black  sinister  eyes, 
bent  forward  and,  taking  his  daughter's  hand,  said  to  her  : 

"  Lelia,  let  me  congratulate  you  upon  your  brilliant  suc- 
cess as  an  actress."  Silence.  "  Let  me,  too,  congratulate 
you  more  heartily  upon  having  made  the  most  brilliant 
match  of  the  season.  Mr.  Canning  has  told  me  that  you 
have  promised  to  be  his  wife."  Still  silence.  But  when  the 
home  door  closed  on  them,  and  her  foot  touched  the  stair, 
she  turned  upon  her  father  l\ke  a  young  empress  : 

"  I  have  done  as  you  desired.      I   have  given  myself  for 

'  "  that  you  might  still  bear  at  least  not  a  dishonored  name. 
e  broken  the  truest  heart  in   Christendom,  and  shat- 


tered its  faith  in  woman.  I  have  broken  my  own  heart,  and 
sold  myself  to  the  bondage  of  a  thousand  devils.  I  have 
cut  off  from  my  life  all  that  makes  the  life  of  woman  either 
beautiful  or  good.  I  have  done  what  you  call  my  duty.  And 
it  is  done.  From  this  night  we  are  strangers." 
■*  *  ****** 

Six  months  later  the  newspapers  of  San  Francisco  rang 
the  whole  round  of  chiming  adjectives  to  describe  the  wed- 
ding ceremonial  of  the  Hon.  Walter  Canning  and  Miss 
Lelia  Everson,  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Golden  City's  lovely 
daughters.  Society  called  her  a  queen,  and  bent  in  idolatry 
at  her  feet,  but  her  husband  knew  her  to  be  a  snow  queen, 
an  ice  maiden,  who  glistened,  sparkled,  scintillated  in  the 
sunshine,  but  never  thawed. 

They  traveled  far  and  wide.  Mrs.  Canning  was  as  much 
the  rage  in  the  salons  of  Paris  as  in  her  own  Western  city. 
She  received  the  admiring  glances  and  grave  attention  of 
oriental  nabobs  with  the  same  calm  air  that  she  accepted  a 
hot-house  flower  from  her  respectful  gray-haired  gardener. 

The  civilized  world  held  scarcely  a  spot  but  barren, desolate, 
parched,  sun-dried  Arizona,  which  she  had  not  seen.  And 
almost  the  first  train  which  entered  its  borders  carried  among 
the  party  of  gay  excursionists  the  Hon.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Can- 
ning. Here,  like  an  oasis  in  the  desolation  about  her,  they 
found  a  lovely,  accomplished  woman,  who,  following  her  hus- 
band in  his  failing  fortunes,  and  settling  with  him  in  this  wild 
country,  had  gathered  about  her  a  rare  group  of  curios,  me- 
mentoes of  her  remarkable  sojourn  among  the  semi-savages 
of  Arizona.  The  gay  young  people  glanced  through  the  mot- 
ley collection,  and  flitted  off  for  other  amusement.  But  Mrs. 
Canning,  more  sedate,  lingered  by  her  kindly  hostess,  and 
listened  as  she  related  strange  scraps  of  incidents  connected 
with  the  objects  before  them — queer  relics  of  the  ancient  Az- 
tec civilization  ;  odd  arrows,  and  implements,  warlike  and 
peaceful,  of  a  later  barbarism.  At  last,  taking  up  a  skull 
from  the  group  before  her,  she  asked  its  history,  and  the 
cause  of  its  peculiar  decorations.  Then  the  gentle  old  lady, 
in  her  sweet,  monotonous  voice,  told  its  story : 

"  A  young  physician,"  said  she,  "  who  was  connected  with 
the  army,  came  to  Arizona  two  years  ago,  and  in  a  brave  de- 
fense of  some  helpless  immigrants  who  were  attacked  in  the 
desert  he  fell,  his  brain  pierced  by  an  Indian  arrow.  This  is 
his  skull,  and,  as  you  see.,  an  artist  friend  has  drawn  upon  it 
these  sketches,  illustrative  of  his  life.  Here,  his  infancy,  he 
lies  a  babe  in  his  mother's  arms.  Next,  his  school  days,  a 
rosy-cheeked  boy  coasting  on  his  sled.  Next,  a  student, 
bending  over  his  books.  Then  his  entrance  into  the  world, 
as  the  grave  college  president  places  in  his  outstretched  hand 
his  diploma.  Next,  his  appearance  in  the  maelstrom  of  so- 
ciety. Last,  his  gallant  defense  of  the  helpless  immigrants 
and  heroic  death  in  the  desert." 

"A  strange,  sad  history,  is  it  not?"  calmly  said  Mrs.  Can- 
ning.    "  What  did  you  say  his  name  was  ?" 

"  Philip  Ray." 

Was  it  the  same  cold  woman  who  sat  so  stilLand  collected 
a  minute  ago,  who,  in  a  harsh,  choked  voice,  with  starting 
eyes  and  trembling  lips,  begged  again  for  the  name. 

"  Philip  Ray,"  repeated  the  gentle  old  lady,  in  wonder  at 
the  eagerness  of  her  guest. 

It  was  enough.  With  the  empty  skull  clasped  to  her  breast, 
she  cried  : 

"  I  am  indeed  punished.  I  have  murdered  the  man  I 
loved  ! "  and  sank  back,  white  and  still,  in  her  chair. 

******** 

When  they  lifted  her  up  she  was  dead ;  dead — with  the 
skull  of  her  murdered  lover  in  her  arms.  B. 

San  Francisco,  February,  1SS1. 


Mr.  James  H.  Luke  is  an  English  Quaker,  and,  being  a 
gentleman  of  character,  was  employed  by  the  sect  to  which 
he  belongs  to  visit  Ireland  last  year,  with  a  view  to  making 
observations  and  ascertaining  facts  that  might  control  in  the 
distribution  of  charity  by  the  Society  of  Friends.  On  his 
return  to  London  he  published  a  pamphlet  from  which — in 
order  to  show  the  kind  of  Irish  immigration  that  America 
does  not  want — we  make  the  following  extract  : 

The  cottages  are  even  less  suited  for  human  habitation  than  those  we 
yesterday  visited  at  Killybegs.  Four  rough  stone  walls,  often  without 
any  plaster,  covered  with  thatch,  twelve  feet  by  fifteen  or  eighteen  feet, 
constitute  the  home  of  a  family  of  five,  or  ten,  or  twelve  persons.  The 
floors  are  the  stone  of  the  rocky  hillside  upon  which  the  dwelling  is 
built ;  and  the  smoke  from  the  peat  fire  on  the  hearth,  after  filling  the 
house,  finds  its  final  exit  either  by  the  door  or  the  hole  in  the  roof  which 
serves  for  a  chimney.  There  is  usually  one  small  window  ;  but,  as  you 
stoop  to  enter  the  low  door,  the  blinding  smoke  for  some  time  prevents 
you  from  seeing  the  inmates,  who  are  usually  cowering  over  the  peat 
or  ling  embers.  When  you  have  become  sufficiently  accustomed  to  the 
dim  interior  light,  you  find,  perhaps,  in  addition  to  the  family,  that  a 
cow  is  lying  in  one  corner,  and  that  there  may  be  a  loom  at  which  some 
native  cloth  is  made,  or  heaps  of  fishing  nets,  now,  alas  !  useless  ;  and 
gradually,  as  you  further  explore  the  recesses,  you  see  the  miserable 
heaps  of  rags  which  constitute  the  bed.  on  which,  it  may  be,  a  hen  is 
quietly  laying  her  egg,  or  perhaps  you  find  some  old  crone,  the  grand- 
mother of  the  family,  worn  and  dirty,  whom  you  hardly  distinguish 
from  the  heap  of  rags  on  which  she  is  lying.  In  a  few  we  found  the 
women  busily  engaged  around  the  little  window,  embroidering  hand- 
kerchiefs or  beautiful  worked  fronts  for  babies'  frocks,  for  the  Belfast 
market,  at  which  work  they  earned  the  magnificent  sum  of  one  penny 
per  day. 

We  may  pity  this  class  of  people  ;  we  may  sympathize 
with  it  in  its  deep  distress  ;  we  may  desire  to  relieve  it ;  we 
may  be  willing  that  it  emigrate  to  America  ;  we  may  hope 
that  time  will  educate  it,  and  that  education  will  lift  it  from 
the  degradation  that  accompanies  ignorance,  superstition, 
and  bigotry.  But  to  invite  it  to  America  in  all  its  degrada- 
tion; to  clothe  it  with  the  privilege  of  citizenship  when  we 
know  that  under  the  guidance  of  an  un-American  priest- 
hood it  will  become  organized  into  a  hostile  political  power, 
is  more  than  human  nature  ought  to  be  called  upon  to  concede. 
Especially  may  we  be  permitted  to  deny  ourselves  indul- 
gence of  the  luxury  of  this  international  generosity  when  we 
reflect  that  this  class,  when  once  organized  into  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  regards  the  Pope  of  Rome  as  a  higher  power 
than  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  his  syllabus  as 
of  higher  authority  than  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  We  must  remember  that  it  looks  to  the  Romish 
Church  as  the  keeper  of  its  political  conscience,  and  to  the 
Romish  priest  as  the  guide  of  its  political  conduct. 

Twenty-one  per  cent,  of  the  United  States  bonds  are  held 
by  women. 


OUR    OWN   POETS. 


Happier    Otherwhere. 
Of  nature's  secrets  surely  none 

For  men  hold  greater  prize, 
Than  that  hid  by  the  setting  sun, 

Between  his  closing  eyes. 
For  be  the  landscape  gay  or  bleak, 

Does  life  show  joy  or  care, 
The  twilight  ever  seems  to  speak 

Of  "Happier  Otherwhere." 

When  o'er  the  flower-strewed  earth 

The  tenderest  zephyr  plays, 
And  birds  proclaim  their  younglings'  birth 

In  evening  roundelays  ; 
Then  be  the  yearning  soul  distraught 

By  labor,  feast,  or  prayer, 
The  twilight  yet  awakes  the  thought 

Of  "Happier  Otherwhere." 

When  cut  by  savage  winds,  the  trees 

For  summer  breezes  sigh, 
And  those  once  bright  and  scented  leas 

In  sombre  furrows  lie  ; 
Do  nature's  features  to  the  heart 

But  bring  more  deep  despair, 
Then  twilight  shades  the  sense  impart 

Of  "Happier  Otherwhere." 

Thus  when  upon  our  scrawl  in  life 

Death  comes  to  set  his  seal, 
And  friends  stand  round  to  watch  the  strife 

And  doubts  we  all  must  feel ; 
Then  though  for  thought  of  old  misdeed 

Our  looks  some  shadow  wear, 
Still  in  our  eyes  the  hope  they'll  read 

Of  "Happier  Otherwhere." 
San  Francisco,  February,  1881.  2. 


Be  Kind    O  World  ! 
Deal  gently  with  my  mother,  World  ! 
Her  days  are  in  the  yellow  leaf, 
And  time  with  her  is  growing  brief. 
She  is  not  now  what  she  hath  been  : 
Her  eye  hath  lost  its  glowing  sheen, 
The  rose  is  faded  from  her  cheek, 
And  life's  dark  stream  is  faint  and  weak ; 
The  forms  which  walked  with  her  of  yore 
Come  back  again,  oh,  nevermore ! 
Be  kind,  0~  World  ! 

Spare  her  in  your  sorrows,  World ! 
I  am  her  favorite,  darling  boy, 
Her  earthly  hope,  her  spirit's  joy. 
God  only  knows  I  love  her  well — 
How  much,  no  language  e'er  can  tell. 
But  I  am  falling  in  my  prime, 
As  leaves  in  early  summer-time  ; 
And  when  my  soul  shall  leave  its  clay, 
Her  last  fond  hope  will  pass  away, 
Then  in  my  deep  despondency 
This  latest  boon  I  crave  of  thee  ; 
Be  kind,  O  World  ! 


MARYSVILLE,  February,  1881. 


Omnium  Gatherum. 


An  Enigma. 
There's  a  king  in  the  Cavern  of  Silence 

Who  is  wise  with  the  wisdom  of  years, 
And  his  reign  is  a  reign  of  the  passions. 

His  rule  is  a  rule  that  endears. 
He  lives  in  a  mansion  of  splendor, 

He  dwells  in  a  Palace  of  Tears. 

There  are  ghouls  that  inhabit  this  palace, 

Invisible  spirits  of  woe  ! 
And  each  bears  in  his  fingers  a  chalice, 

To  sprinkle  the  paths  as  they  go. 
Ah,  me  !  for  the  harvest  of  malice 

That  springs  from  the  seeds  that  they  sow ! 

There  are  songs  that  are  sung  in  the  silence — 
Sweet  songs  that  can  never  be  heard  ; 

Like  songs  in  the  star-haunted  valleys, 
Too  pure  for  the  taint  of  a  word — 

The  strange,  voiceless  music  that  dallies 
In  haunts  of  the  Paphian  bird. 

But  down  in  the  depths  of  the  cavern 

The  king  has  omnipotent  sway, 
And  he  has  beguiled  me  with  splendor 

Too  chaste  for  the  beauty  of  day. 
Ah,  yes  !  there  are  scenes  in  his  palace 

Too  pure  for  the  light  of  the  day. 

Do  you  ask  me  the  name  of  this  monarch. 

Who  dwells  in  a  region  apart — 
Who  rules  with  an  impartial  justice. 

Who  lives  in  a  palace  of  art? 
Go  search  the  dark  Cavern  of  Silence — 

Explore  the  abyss  of  the  heart.     . 
San  Francisco,  February,  1881.  Alvah  Pendleton. 


Adoration  of  God. 
Translated  from  an  Ancient  Persian  poem  of  Jelalladitt  Runti. 

To  Thee!   what  is  faith,  what  is  unbelief,  Lord? 

What  the  quarrel  of  priesthood  o'er  sentence  or  word? 
Only  he  knows  Thee  not  who  his  own  heart  not  knows, 
As  wood  doubts  the  fire,  till  ignited  it  glows  ! 

The  outer  world  shows  us  but  little  of  Thee, 

Whom  yet  our  souls  vision  may  readily  see ! 
Thou  art  of  the  spirit  of  life  the  first  cause. 
And  what  from  Thee  came,  ever  back  to  Thee  flows! 

From  Thee  conies  all  truth  and  to  Thee  it  returns, 

While  like  shadows  and  show  are  all  earthly  concerns  ! 
The  spring  feeds  the  sea,  and  the  sea  feeds  the  spring  ; 
Between  them  the  rivers  and  clouds  form  the  ring. 

Thou'  partest,  unitest  with  ordering  hand, 

The  earth  and  the  heaven,  and  water  and  land  ! 
To  Thee  'tis  the  same,  stars  or  flowers  to  create. 
And  nothing  is  small  to  Thee,  nothing  is  great ! 

Thou  countest  not  future,  nor  present,  nor  past. 

Wast  all  at  beginning,  will  all  be  at  last! 

The  works  of  all  men,  be  they  wicked  or  kind, 
Disappear  before  Thee  like  chaff  in  the  wind  ! 

While  to  keen  understanding  oft  hidden  Thou  art, 

Thou  revealest  Thyself  to  the  true,  loving  heart ! 

Froiii  t/ie  Persian  of  Omar  Khayyan. 
Friend,  believe  of  dogmas  only  such  as  lift  the  soul  to  God  ; 
If  thy  neighbor  should  be  needy,  go  alleviate  his  lot; 
Shun  deceit,  be  just  and  kind,  and  cause  no  fellow-being  pain, 
Then  wilt  thou  contentment  here,  hereafter  life  eternal  gain  ! 

Not  oft  near  home  does  genius  brightly  shine, 
No  more  than  precious  stones  while  in  the  mine;..- 
Milwauk.ee,  January,  1881.  -FRANK  Siller. 
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BURDETTE   ON  THE  TRAIN. 

' '  Talking  about  royal  acquaintances, "  said  the  man 
on  the  wood-box,  "once  I  met  three  kings.  I  had 
only  two  little  jacks  and  two  queens  with  me,  and  I 
was  compelled  to  entertain  these  monarchs  at  an  ex- 
pense of  one  hundred  and  seventy-two  dollars,  right 
on  the  spot."  "  I  met  a  count  under  somewhat  sim- 
ilar circumstances,"  said  the  fat  passenger.  "  It  was 
at  a  royal  assemblage.  Dom  Pedro  was  there,  and  I 
had  only  a  few  royal  personages  to  set  off  a  whole 
cluster  of  plebeian  ten  spots  ;  and  the  count  alone 
cost  me  eleven  dollars."  "  I  was  at  Bucking 'em  pal- 
ace one  night,"  remarked  the  tall,  thin  passenger,  "in 
Denver.  I  bucked  against  the  Royal  Bengal  tiger 
.until  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  his  majesty 
cost  me  everything  I  had,  even  down  to  the  boots  on 
my  feet ;  so  I  went  to  my  hotel  in  my  artics."  "  So 
much  for  Bucking  'em,"  said  the  cross  passenger. 
"  You  didn't  know  the  prints?"  queried  the  man  on 
the  wood-box.  "  What  prince?  "  asked  the  tall,  thin 
passenger.  "  The  prints  on  the  cards,"  was  the  re- 
ply. "No,"  said  the  tall,  thin  passenger,  "but  I 
knew  the  marquis  against  me  every  lime."  "  Itisn't 
so  exciting.'but  it  is  much  cheaper  and  safer,"  said 
the  sad  passenger,  "to  sit  down  at  a  beer  table  and 
enjoy  a  little  dominoes  with  the  Dutches."  "You 
have  met  the  duchess  frequently  then?"  asked  the 
cross  passenger.  "Thousands  of  times,"  said  the 
sad  one.  "  I  never  sit  down  at  a  euchre  party,"  re- 
marked the  fat  passenger,  "without  the  countess." 
"  No,  indeed,"  they  all  murmured.  "The  counters 
duke  three  games  out  of  five  away  from  me  last  night," 
said  the  passenger  with  the  sandy  goalee.  "That 
was  czard  luck, ' '  remarked  the  sad  passenger.  ' '  That's 
what  made  you  rajah  round  so  when  you  came  in  this 
morning,"  said  the  man  on  the  wood-box.  "  I  heard 
you  mention  the  Shah,  too."  "  I  was  mad,"  replied 
the  passenger  with  the  sandy  goatee.     "I  had  met 

with  the  coolest  insultin' "     "The  cool  what?" 

inquired  the  cross  passenger.  "  Eastern  sultan,"  re- 
plied the  passenger  with  the  sandy  goatee.  And  then 
the  fat  passenger  groaned,  and  said  he  gave  up  pope 
for  such  a  man. 

The  train  was  late,  and  when  lunch  time  came,  the 
lunch  station  hadn't.  So  I  braced  up  and  ate  a  cou- 
ple of  stamped  envelopes  and  a  lead  pencil.  The 
pencil  is  a  little  heavy  for  a  steady  diet,  but  the  en- 
velopes make  a  light,  toothsome  dessert.  It  isn't  the 
thing  to  eat  them  with  a  spoon  however.  A  tall,  pale, 
scholarly  looking  man  sitting  a  few  seats  before  me, 
watches  me  nervously  as  I  chew  down  the  envelopes, 
and  every  time  I  take  a  fresh  bite  he  timidly  throws 
up  his  elbow  and  dodges  a  little  with  his  head.  I 
can  not  understand  his  nervousness  at  first,  but  I 
afterward  learn  that  he  is  a  country  school- master. 
I  see  it  all  now.  He  thought,  poor  man,  I  was  chew- 
ing up  paper  wads  to  fire  at  him  when  he  wasn't 
looking.  He  is  safe  as  the  infant  in  its  father's  arms. 
And  a  great  deal  safer  than  its  father.  1  haven't 
fired  a  paper  wad  at  anybody  since  good  old  Hin- 
man's  time,  my  school-teacher.  Do  you  think  I  have 
forgotten  the  last  time  I  fired  a  wad  at  old  Hinman  ? 
And  how  he  saw  me  do  it  ?  And  how  he  taught  me 
to  dance  the  racquet  with  a  slate  frame  orchestra  ? 
Well,  I  haven't.  I  believe  I'll  stand  up  a  little  while. 
I  do  not  feel  well  when  I  think  of  the  old  times.  Do 
you  ever  notice  how  men,  when  they  talk  of  their  old 
school  days,  unconsciously  get  up  from  their  chairs 
and  walk  pensively  up  and  down  the  room  ? 

After  a  wtiile  a  man  got  on  the  train  and  sat  down 
in  front  of  me.  "Cold,  this  mornin',"  he  said.  I 
fanned  myself  vigorously  a  moment  or  two  before 
I  replied.  Then  I  unbuttoned  my  coat,  wiped 
my  frigid  brow  with  my  handkerchief,  and  said 
in  panting  tones :  "  I  don't  find  it  so."  The 
man  looked  astonished.  But  presently  he  said  : 
"  Mighty  fine  sleighin'."  "No,"  said  I,  "there's  no 
snow,  and  it's  very  warm  and  dusty."  The  man's 
hair  stood  on  end,  and  he  got  up  to  start  off  for  the 
other  end  of  the  car.  "  If  you  ain't  crazy,  and  I  be- 
lieve you  be,"  he  said,  with  grave  earnestness,  "you 
are  an  awful  liar."  "Good  man,"  I  said,  "I  ex- 
pect I  am,  but  I  am  not  a  fool.  I  may  tell  startling 
lies,  but  I  do  not  talk  like  an  ass  ;  and  I  would  be 
thought  a  liar  or  a  maniac  rather  than  an  imbecile.  I 
do  not  come  into  a  car  where  the  thermometer  marks 
three  degrees  below  zero,  and  tell  a  living,  breathing, 
intelligent,  sensitive  man  that  it  is  cold.  I  do  not 
watch  sleighs  spinning  by  the  train,  and  then  attempt 
to  instruct,  amuse,  or  startle  him  by  telling  him  the 
sleighing  is  good.  I  would  rather  astonish  a  man 
than  bore  him.  If  I  have  nothing  better  to  tell  him" 
than  something  he  knows  already,  my  mouth  is 
sealed,  and  I  will  never  speak.  In  order  to  astonish 
him  or  startle  him  I  may  have  to  lie  to  him,  but  that 
is  better  than  boring  him.  You  might  as  well  sit 
down  and  tell  me  that  twice  two  is  four  as  to  tell  me 
that  it  is  cold.  You  might  as  well  tell  me  that  George 
Washington  is  dead,  as  to  tell  me  the  sleighing  is 
good.  Go  away,  good  man,  go  to  sleep.  I  tell  you 
it  is  June,  there  is  no  snow;  there  is  dust  and  there 
are  roses.  I  walked  from  the  North  Pole  this  morning. 
Go,  get  thee  to  a  nunnery,  and  when  you  can*  model 
your  conversation  on  something  beside  the  United 
States  Signal  Service  reports,  come  and  wake  me  up, 
and  hold  me  in  the  matchless  charm  of  your  instruc- 
tive talk.  I  know  not  what  course  others  may  take, 
but  as  for  me,  gaul  blast  the  man  who  talks  to  me 
about  the  weather."  And  straightway  the  man  ariz 
and  got  him  unto  the  after  wood-box,  for  he  was  sore 
astonished. 

We  have  received  from  George  Stinson  &  Co. ,  Art 
Publishers,  Portland,  Maine,  a  proof  copy  of  the 
large  and  beautiful  steel  engraving  "Ready,"  after 
the  celebrated  painting  by  S.  P.  Cockarel.  The  fame 
of  William  Tell  is  world  wide,  and  the  nerve,  courage, 
and  powerful  character  exhibited  by  both  father  and 
son  in  the  shooting  at  the  apple  on  the  boy's  head, 
at  the  mandate  of  the  tyrant,  has  fired  the  hearts  of 
millions.  "Ready!" — every  nerve  is  strained  and 
fixed — a  moment  of  terrible  suspense — the  arrow  has 
sped  strait  to  its  mark.  We  have  also  received  a 
proof  copy  of  a  large,  fine  work  of  art,  representing 
a  domestic  scene;  it  is  entitled  "The  Welcome 
Step,"  and  is  after  a  painting  by  the  well  known  ar- 
tist, G.  G.  Kilburne.  "  His  very  step  has  music  in 
it,  as  he  comes  up  the  stairs."  The  artist  has  shown, 
in  an  inimitable  manner,  a  mother  and  beautiful  little 
child  at  the  glad  moment  of  the  first  sound  of  the' 
welcome  step  of  the  husband  and  father.  As  works 
of  art  these  engravings  certainly  belong  in  the  front 
rank.  The  plates  were  engraved  in  London  for 
Messrs.  Stinson  &Co.,by  W.  H.  Simons  and  R. 
losey,  two  of  the  foremost  engravers  in  the  world,  at 
an  expense  of  some  three  thousand  pounds  sterling, 
or  about  fifteen  thousand  dollers.  This  house  pub- 
lishes all  descriptions  of  the  better  class  of  pictures, 
and  deserves  the  large  share  of  public  favor  and  pat- 
ronage which  it  receives. 


INTAGLIOS. 

Her  Photograph. 
The  face  is  fair,  and  golden  hair ; 

The  eyes,  a  prayerful  gray ; 
And  even  there,  my  love  to  share, 

A  soft  light  seems  to  say  : 

"  O  Love  !  I  wait  beyond  the  gate 
Of  years  to  come,  and  know 
That  buds  of  Fate  ne'er  blush  too  late 
To  heal  the  pangs  of  Woe. 

"  The  watchfires  speak  of  love,  and  keep 
My  heart  so  warm  for  thee; 
My  soul  doth  sweep  in  music  deep 
To  one  who  loveth  me  !  "  — Anon. 

The  Twins, 
Yes.  there  they  lie — so  small,  so  quaint — 

Two  mouths,  two  noses,  and  two  chins. 
What  painter  shall  we  get  to  paint 

And  glorify  the  twins  ? 
To  give  us  all  the  charm  that  dwells 
In  tiny  cloaks  and  coral  bells, 
And  all  those  other  pleasant  spells 
Of  babyhood ;  and  not  forget 
The  silver  mug  for  either  pet — 

No  babe  should  be  without  it  ? 
Come,  fairy  limner  1    You  can  thrill 
Our  hearts  with  pink  and  daffodil, 
And  white  rosette,  and  dimpled  ft  ill. 
Come,  paint  our  little  Jack  and  Jill, 

And  don't  be  long  about  it  ! 

— Frederick  Locker 

I  and  My  Sweetheart. 
I  and  my  sweetheart  spelt  together; 

Our  ages  were  together  ten  : 
How  sad  to  waste  the  sweet  spring  weather 

In  the  old  dame's  fusty  den  ! 
White  lilac,  fragrant,  graceful,  cool. 
Tapped  at  the  window  of  the  school ; 
Alas,  too  well  our  doom  we  knew — 
'I  here  was  a  tremulous  birch-tree,  too  ! 

I  and  my  sweetheart  dwell  together  ; 

Many  tens  are  our  ages  now  ; 
Vanished  is  youth's  gay  violet  weather, 

Stays  the  old  dame's  frowning  brow. 
Dame  Nature  keeps  the  eternal  school, 
And  grows  green  twigs  to  flog  the  fool ; 
But  looks  away  with  pardoning  eye 
When  we  play  truant,  my  love  and  I. 

— Mortimer  Collins. 


A  Song  of  the  Sea. 
A  sweet,  still  night  of  the  vintage  time, 

When  the  Rhone  goes  down  to  the  sea  ; 
The  distant  sound  of  a  midnight  chime 

Comes  over  the  wave  to  me. 
Only  the  hills  and  the  stars  o'erhead 
Bring  back  dreams  of  the  days  long  dead, 

While  the  Rhone  goes  down  to  the  sea. 

The  years  are  long,  and  the  world  is  wide, 
And  we  all  went  down  to  the  sea  ; 

The  ripples  splash  as  we  onward  glide, 
And  I  dream  they  are  here  with  me — 

Lost  friends  whom  we  all  loved  so. 

In  the  old  mad  life  of  long  ago, 
Who  all  went  down  to  the  sea. 

So  we  passed  in  the  golden  days. 
With  the  summer  down  to  the  sea  ; 

They  wander  still  over  weary  ways, 
And  come  not  again  to  me. 

I  am  here  alone  with  the  night  wind's  sigh, 

The  fading  stars,  and  a  dream  gone  by, 
And  the  Rhone  going  down  to  the  sea. 

— Anon. 

"A  Joy  Forever." 
We  passed  from  out  the  dazzling  light, 

We  left  the  rustling  throng  of  dancers  ; 
Miss  Smith  had  said  to  me  :  "  We  might, 

I  almost  think,  sit  out  the  Lancers." 
And  wandering  on,  we  lost  our  way- — 

A  country  house  is  most  perplexing — 
Miss  Smith  was  filled  with  sweet  dismay. 

And  closer  clung — 'twas  very — vexing. 

We  rested  at  a  window  seat, 

My  hand  detained  a  hand  half  willing  ; 
We  murmured  of  the  floor,  the  heat, 

And  other  things  as  wildly  thrilling. 
Some  mistletoe  o'erhead  entwined 

Gave  rise  to  arch  but  tempting  banter  ; 
1  kissed  her — lost  my  peace  of  mind — 

And  got  a  piece  of  hers  instanter. 

She  stamped  her  foot,  her  bosom  rose 

And  fell  with  maidenly  vexation  ; 
She  said— but  what  she  said,  Lord  knows, 

For  I  was  lost  in  admiration. 
But  there  she  stood,  a  deer  at  bay, 

A  picture  for  a  master's  sketching  ; 
I  soothed  her  as  a  mortal  may, 

And  thought  she  never  looked  so  fetching. 

My  deeds  were  rash,  my  words  insane — 

At  length  we  could  no  longer  tarry — 
And  when  we  joined  the  dance  again 

Miss  Smith  was  Kate  and  I  was  Harry. 
Ten  years'  possession  has  not  tired 

My  love,  but  I'm  in  this  position  : 
The  tantrums  which  I  once  admired 

Have  palled  from  frequent  repetition. 

— Anon. 

Un  Vers  de  Wordsworth. 
"  Spires  "wliose  silent  fingers  point  to  lieaven." 
]e  n'ai  jamais  rien  lu  de  Wordsworth,  le  poete 
Dont  parle  Lord  Byron  d'un  ton  si  plein  de  fiel, 
Qu'un  seul  vers  ;  le  voici,  car  je  l'ai  dans  la  tete: 
— Clockers  silencieux  montranl  du  doigt  le  ciet. 

II  servait  d'epigraphe,  etc'^tait  bien  e'lrange, 
Au  chapitre  premier  d'un  roman  :  Louisa — 
Les  douleurs  d'une  fille,  ceuvre  toute  de  fange 
Qu'un  pseudonyme  auteur  dans  I'Ane  mort  puisa.. 

Ce  vers  frais  et  pieux,  perdu  dans  ce  volume 
De  lubriques  amours,  me  fit  du  bien  k  voir  : 
C'etait  comme  une  fleur  des  champs,   comme  une 

plume 
De  colombe,  tombee  au  cceur  d'un  bourbier  noir. 

Aussi  depuis  ce  temps,  lorsque  la  rime  boite, 
Que  Prospero  n'est  pas  obei  d'Ariel, 
Aux  marges  du  papier  je  jette,  a  gauche,  a  droite, 
Des  dessins  de  clochers  montrant  du  doigt  le  ciel. 
hile  Gaulicr. 


THE    INNER   MAN. 


AN   ANCIENT   ROMAN    PEASANTS  SALAD. 
With  hasty  steps  his  garden  ground  he  sought ; 
There  delving  with  his  hands,  he  first  displaced 
Four  plants  of  garlic,  large  and  rooted  fast. 
The  tender  tops  of  parsley  next  he  culled, 
Then  the  old  rue-bush  shudders  as  he  pulls, 
And  coriander  last  to  these  succeeds, 
That  hangs  on  slighest  threads  her  trembling  seeds. 
Placed  near  his  sprightly  fire,  he  now  demands 
The  mortar  at  his  sable  servant's  hand  ; 
When  stripping  all  his  garlic  first,  he  tore 
Th'exterior  coats,  and  cast  them  on  the  floor, 
Then  cast  away  with  like  contempt  the  skin, 
Flimsier  concealment  of  the  cloves  within  ; 
These  searched  and. perfect  found,  he,  one  by  one. 
Rinsed  and  disposed  within  the  hollow  stone. 
Salt  ad^ed,  and  a  lump  of  salted  cheese, 
With  his  injected  herbs  he  covered  these, 
And  tucking  with  his  left  his  tunic  light, 
And  swinging  fast  the  pestle  with  his  right. 
The  garlic  bruising  first,  he  soon  expressed 
And  mixed  the  various  juices  of  the  rest. 
He  grinds,  and  by  degrees  his  herbs  below, 
Lost  in  each  other,  their  own  powers  forego, 
And  with  the  cheese  the  compound,  to  the  sight 
Nor  wholly  green  appears,  nor  wholly  white. 
The  work  proceeds  ;  not  roughly  turns  he  now 
The  pestle,  but  in  circles  smooth  and  slow. 
With  cautious  hand  that  grudges  what  it  spills, 
Some  drops  of  olive  oil  he  next  instills, 
Then  vinegar  with  caution  scarcely  less  ; 
And  gathering  to  a  ball  the  medley  mess, 
Last  with  two  fingers  frugally  applied, 
Sweeps  the  small  remnant  from  the  mortar's  side, 
And,  thus  complete  in  figure  and  in  kind, 
Obtains  at  length  the  salad  he  designed. 

— Cmvpcr's  Translation  of  Virgil, 


Here  is  Mark  Twain's  recipe  for  pie  :  Take  a  suffi- 
ciency of  water  and  a  sufficiency  of  flour,  and  con- 
struct a  bullet-proof  dough.  Work  this  into  the 
form  of  a  disc,  with  the  edges  turned  up  some  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch.  Toughen  and  kiln-dry  it  a  couple 
of  days  in  a  mild  and  unvarying  temperature.  Con- 
struct a  cover  for  this  redoubt  in  the  same  way  and  of 
the  same  material.  Fill  with  stewed  dried  apples,  ag- 
gravate with  cloves,  lemon-peel,  and  slabs  of  citron  ; 
add  two  portions  of  New  Orleans  sugar  ;  then  solder 
on  the  lid,  and  set  in  a  safe  place  till  it  petrifies. 
Serve  cold  at  breakfast,  and  invite  your  enemies. 


"  Mr.  Harrington,  he  told  us  himself,  that  for  fish, 
none  but  the  poorest  body  will  buy  a  dead  fish,  but 
must  be  alive,  unless  it  be  in  the  winter  ;  and  then 
they  told  us  the  manner  of  putting  their  nets  into  the 
water.  Through  holes  made  in  the  thick  ice  they 
will  spread  a  net  half  a  mile  long  ;  and  he  hath 
known  a  hundred  and  thirty  and  a  hundred  and  sev- 
enty barrels  of  fish  taken  at  one  draught.  And  then 
the  people  come  with  sledges  upon  the  ice,  with  snow 
at  the  bottome,  and  lay  the  fish  in,  and  cover  them 
with  snow,  and  so  carry  them  to  market.  And  he 
hath  seen  them  when  the  said  fish  have  been  frozen 
in  the  sledge,  so  as  he  hath  taken  a  fish  and  broke 
a-pieces,  so  hard  it  hath  'been  ;  and  yet  the  same 
fishes  taken  out  of  the  snow,  and  brought  into  a  hot 
room,  will  be  alive  and  leap  up  and  down.  Swal- 
lows are  often  brought  up  in  their  nets  out  of  the 
mudd  from  under  water — hanging  together  to  some 
twig  or  other,  dead  in  ropes,  and  brought  to  the  fire 
will  come  to  life.  Fowl,  killed  in  December  (Alder- 
man Barker  said)  he  did  buy,  and  putting  them  into 
the  box  under  his  sledge,  did  forget  to  take  them  out 
to  eate  till  April  next,  and  they  then  were  found 
there,  and  were,  through  the  frost,  as  sweet  and  fresh, 
and  eat  as  well  as  when  first  killed." — Pepys's Diary, 
1663. 


Our  word  "  barbecue  "  is  derived  from  a  West  In- 
dian dish,  consisting  of  a  hog  roasted  whole,  stuffed 
with  spice,  and  basted  with  Madeira  wine,  which  is 
thus  called.  Any  other  animal  roasted  whole  is  also 
50  called. 

Oldheld.  .with  more  than  happy  throat  subdued, 
Cries,   '    Send  me,  ye  gods,  a  whole  hog  barbecued  !  " 
— Pope's  "Imitations  of  Horace." 


We  have  received  Miss  Parloa's  new  cook-book, 
published  by  Estes  &  Lauriat,  Boston.  Miss  Parloa 
is  the  principal  of  the  school  of  cooking  in  Boston, 
author  of  the  "  Appledone  Cook  Book."  '-'First 
Principles  of  Household  Management  and  Cooking," 
and  "Camp  Cooking."  This  new  book  contains 
many  recipes  never  before  published,  and  is  particu- 
larly valuable  to  all  housekeepers,  and  especially  so 
to  those  who  are  just  entering  on  the  duties  of  house- 
keeping, as  its  illustrations  give  them  a  knowledge  of 
what  they  need,  and  make  them  familiar  with  the 
articles  when  shown  them.  It  also  contains  a  list  of 
kitchen  utensils,  and  illustrations  of  joints  of  meats, 
and  many  valuable  hints  on  marketing.  For  sale  by 
Bancroft  &  Co. 


CLX VI .—Sunday,  February  6.— Bill  of  Fare  for  Six 
Persons. 
Green  Turtle  Soup. 
Boiled  Salmon.     Argonaut  Sauce. 
Lamb    Chops.        Saratoga    Potatoes. 
Asparagus.       Fried  Parsnips 
Canvas-back  Ducks,  with  Currant  Jelly  and  Lemon, 
Lettuce,    French   Dressing. 
Pancakes,  with  Preserved  Green  Gages. 
Apples,  Oranges,   Bananas,     and    Pears.      Almonds,  Wal- 
nuts, Figs,  and  Raisins. 
To    Make   Green  Turtle  Sour. — Take  one  can  of 
turtle,  separate  the  green  fat  from  the  other  contents  of  the 
can,  cut  in   dice,  and   set  aside.     Put  one  quart   of  soup 
stock  upon  the  remainder  of  the  turtle,  add  twelve  pepper- 
corns, six  whole  cloves,  two  small  sprigs  of  parsley,  a  little 
summer  savory  and  thyme,  two  bay  leaves  and  two  leaves 
of  sage.     Have   the  herbs   tied   together.     Put   one  large 
onion,  a  piece  of  carrot,  one  of  turnip,  and  a  stalk  of  celery, 
cut  fine,  into  a  pan  with  two  large  table-spoonfuls  of  butler ; 
fry  fifteen  minutes,  being  careful  not  to  burn.     Skim  care- 
fully from  the  butter  and  put  into  the  soup.     Now,  into  the 
butter  in  which   the   vegetables   were  fried   put  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  dry  flour,  and  cook   until  brown  ;  stir  into  the 
soup,  salt  and  pepper,  and  let  simmer  very  gently  one  hour. 
Strain,   skim  off  all   the   fat,   and   serve   with  thin  slices  of 
lemon,  egg,  or  force-meat  balls,  and-the  green  fat.     Put  the 
sliced  lemon  and  four  table-spoonfuls  of  sherry  wine  into  the 
tureen,  and  pour  the  soup  upon  them.    Cooking  the  lemon  in 
this  or  any  other  soup  gives  it  a  bitter  taste.     If  the  soup  is 
wished  quite  thick,  add  a  table-spoonful  of  butter  to  that  in 
which  the  vegetables  were   cooked,    and   use  three   table- 
spoonfuls  of  flour  instead  of  two. 

To  Make  Pancakes. — Take  half  a  pound  of  flour,  one 
pint  of  milk,  three  eggs,  a  pinch  of  salt ;  melt  a  piece  of  but- 
ter or  lard  in  a  frying-pan,  pour  in  a  little  batter,  gently  roll 
it  around  the  pan,  thus  covering  it  with  butter ;  when  brown 
on  one  side,  with  a  knife  loosen  the  edges  of  the  pancake 
all  around,  and  turn  it  and  brown  the  other  side  ;  spread  on 
some  marmalade  or  jelly,  roll  and  sprinkle  with  powdered 
sugar.     Must  be  served  very  hot. 


ARBUCKLE'S 
ARBUCKLE'S 

ARIOSA 
ARIOSA 

ROASTED 

COFFEE 

IS  THE 

FINEST  PREPARATION 

MADE. 


#3t-\t  costs  more  than  any  other  brand, 
because 


IT  IS  BETTER  I 
IT  IS  BETTER  ! 
IT    IS    BETTER  I 


All  Housekeepers  who  want  A  DELI- 
CIOUS AROMATIC  BEVERAGE,  made 
from  the  FINEST  COFFEE,  properly 
roasted,  will  use 


ARBUCKLE'S 
ARBUCKLE'S 
ARBUCKLE'S 


ARIOSA 
ARIOSA 
ARIOSA 


In  the  Eastern  States  it  is  the  FAVOR- 
ITE BRAND, 


.Millions  of  Pounds 


being  sold  there  in  the  course  of  every  year 


Housekeepers  should  insist  on  their  gro- 
cers serving  them  with 


ARBUCKLE'S  ARIOSA. 


W.T.  COLEMAN  &.  CO. 

Agents, 
SAJV    FRANCISCO,   CAL. 
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THE       ARGONAUT 


"Nisida"  is  in  some  respects  a  better  opera  than 
'  The  Royal  Middy."     Everybody  liked  the  last,  and 
its  pleasing  numbers,  clever  situations,  bright  dresses, 
and  accessories  made  it  a  draw  for  five  weeks.     "  Ni- 
sida "  is  much  more  amusing  in  its  plot,  more  humor- 
ous in  its  characters  and  its  situations,  but  less  bright 
in  its  music.     Genee  and  Zell  have  arranged  a  play 
full  of  whimsical  humor,  and  not  without  salient 
points  of  satire  on  many  peculiarities  of  human  na- 
ture.    And  I  am  sure  that  the  representation  of  the 
opera  at  the  Bush  Street  would  satisfy  a  London  or  a 
New  York  audience.     Either   Mr.  Daly   must  have 
had  a  bad  cast  for  "  Zanina,"  or  the  change  of  locale, 
and  the  rearrangement  of  the  opera  to  suit  his  Nautch 
Girls,  who  failed  to  make  an  impression,  must  have 
been  responsible  for  the  result.     Otherwise  I  can  not 
see  why  "  Nisida  "  should  be  a  failure  in  a  city  that 
has  so  readily  recognized,  as  merits,  all  the  qualities  it 
shows  here.     But  I  have  all  along  contended  that 
San  Francisco  is  lucky  in  having  the  Emilie  Melville 
Opera    Company    at    Mr.    Locke's    theatre.       Mr. 
Locke  has  secured  for  "Nisida  "  a  cast  very  difficult 
to  beat.     Some  of  the  people  may  have  peculiarities 
of  accent ;  but  they  have  a  very  complete  knowledge 
of  stage  business,  which  is  the  most  important  mat- 
ter.    The  leading  parts,  chorus,  and  introduced  nig- 
gers, are  all  thoroughly  satisfactory  ;  and  the  scenery 
is  in  keeping  with  the  admirable  rendering  of  the 
opera.     The  expense  must  be  great,  and  I  am  sure 
that  the  public  will  appreciate  it.     The  first  perform- 
ance of  "Nisida,"   on  Wednesday,    went   off  very 
smoothly,   considering  the  intricacies  and  complica- 
tions of  the  plot  and  business.     The  stage  manage- 
ment was  close  and  business-like,  and  if  crudities 
were  here  and  there  noticeable,  it  only  showed  that 
the  company  had  been  taught  nearly  every  point 
likely  to  aid  in  making  the  piece  a  success.     The 
conception  of  the  characters — and  they  are  the  most 
whimsical  I  have  met  with  in  a  year — was  most  credi- 
table to  all,  as  has  been  shown  more  clearly  every 
night  since.     The  wopk  is  faulty  in  one  particular  ;  it 
is  top-heavy.     The  first  act  is  brilliant  in  construc- 
tion and  music,  and  the  finale  is  so  effective  that  the 
audience  have  every  night  redemanded  a  portion  of  it 
twice.     The  second  act  is   weaker,  but  ends  with  a 
hurricane,  which  redeems  it  materially.     The  third 
act  is  musically  weaker  than   the  second,  but  the 
comic   business  fills  it  up.     And  so  in  all  there  is 
something  which  keeps  the  audience  interested  and 
aroused.     The  characters   are  all  well   defined,  and 
most  of  them  are  unfamiliar.     The  impressario  and 
his  two  agents  make  up  a  trio  constantly  enlivening. 
The  Governor  is  eccentric  comedy  of  a  very  different 
mould ;    the  Corsair    is    a  very  effective  figure  all 
through;  the  weak  and  languid  Rodrigo  is  a  fit  com 
panion  to  Mercedes  ;  and  the  spinster  is  necessary  to 
complete  the  harmony.     Nisida,  the  prima  donna,  is 
a  part  exactly  like  Fanchette,  except  that  she  has  not 
to  go  through  so  much  of  the  opera  in  boy's  dress.  I 
do  not  know  how  many  parts  Miss  Emilie  Melville 
has  created.     She  has  placed  before   my  mind  so 
many  pretty,  piquant,  graceful,  or  tender  pictures, 
that  when  I  pass  her  upon  the  street  she  seems  to  be 
a  bright  character,  just  stepped  out  of  a  bright  opera. 
And  it  is  a  tribute,  after  all,  to  her,  although  it  is  one 
that  should  be  tendered  much  oftener,  that  to  the  two 
hundred-and-forty-first  performance,  almost  consecu- 
tive, of  the  company,  a  gala  audience  should  have 
assembled.     I  don't  think  there  can  be  a  better  Ni- 
sida in  America.  And  the  reception  given  to  Miss  Mel- 
ville in  the  first  act,  at  her  appearance  in  the  nattiest 
of  white  flannel  boy's  suits,  and  a  natty  black  wig, 
surmounted  by  a  natty  hat,  set  off  with  delicate  taste 
by  a  light-gray  silk  parasol,  showed  that  the  audience 
did  not  care  much  whether  there  was  or  not.     To 
some    people    this    kind    of    opera    is    nothing  if 
it    is  not    suggestive.     Aimee    is    the    goddess    of 
a  large   class,   and   I  think   she    was   an  excellent 
actress    in    her    line.      But    French    suggestiveness 
is  only  translatable  into  vulgarity  in  English  ;  and 
we  have  had  several   clever  women  in  opera  bouffe, 
whose    ability  only  offended,    for    the    reason   that 
they  reproduced  in  bad  taste  what  delicate  treatment 
made  enjoyable.     Miss  Melville  does  not  detract  one 
iota  from  the  enjoyable  quality  of  her  performances 
by  repressing  everything  suggestive.     She  must  be  an 
artist  of  a  very  refined  class,  since  she  can  take  those 
piquant  heroines  of  French  and  German  opera,  and 
represent  them  to  the  public  in  a  pure  form  without 
destroying  the  effect  of  situation  or  music.     And  al- 
though opera  bouffe  rendered  innocuous  is,    to  a 
Frenchman,  vapid  in  the  extreme,  opera  bouffe  has 
to  be  rendered  innocuous  before  it  will  be  accepted 
■jn  the  English  or  American  stage.     They  do  these 
things  differently  in  France.     Miss  Melville  deserves 


well  of  San  Francisco.  She  has  played  in  every 
opera,  but  one,  presented  at  the  Bush-Street  Theatre 
within  the  year.  She  has  never  disappointed  her  au- 
diences. She  has  played  as  well  to  small  houses  as 
to  full  ones,  and  she  has  done  nothing  that  has  not 
been  refined,  artistic,  and  clever.  In  "  Nisida  "  she 
brings  all  her  artistic  powers  to  bear.  Her  graceful 
movements,  her  complete  command  of  stage  tech- 
nique, her  appreciation  of  the  meaning  of  the  lines 
and  situation,  and  her  always  appropriate  application 
of  sense  and  action  to  music,  are  combined  so  ad- 
mirably that  if  she  shows  any  weak  point  I  am  will- 
ing to  believe  it  is  the  result  of  accident.  Of  all 
those  stage  stars  that  have  risen  in  San  Francisco, 
Miss  Emilie  Melville  is  one  of  the  brightest.  And 
she  has  not  yet  reached  her  zenith.  Mr,  Hatch,  as 
the  Corsair,  came  out  unexpectedly  strong.  He  is 
developing  a  talent  scarcely  to  be  expected  from  his 
earlier  appearances.  Mr.  Freeman  has  evidently  had 
too  much  on  his  mind,  as  stage  manager,  to  do  his 
best  in  the  Governor  yet,  but  he  will  make  it  a  good 
performance  before  the  piece  ceases  to  draw.  Mr. 
Casselli  made  one  of  his  hits  in  Barnacle,  finding  in 
it  the  scope  for  comic  eccentricity  in  which  he  is  al- 
ways strong.  But  everybody  did  well,  even  the  young 
lady  out  of  the  chorus  who  played  the  waiting  maid. 
Altogether,  I  felt  a  satisfaction  in  watching  the  first 
production  of  "  Nisida"  that  dramatic  critics  feel  all 
too  rarely.  I  am  glad  Miss  Melville  and  her  com- 
pany do  not  intend  to  leave  us  altogether  after  "  Ni- 
sida." Mr.  Locke  tells  me  he  will  produce  "  Olivette  " 
immediately  after  the  Haverly  minstrels  get  through 
their  engagement. 


Fortune-tellers  say  that  every  being  is  born  under 
some  star,  lucky  or  unlucky.  I  am  profoundly  con- 
vinced that  John  A.  Stevens  was  born  under  a  calcium 
light.  He  has  the  finest  stage  presence  and  the  most 
elaborate  grace  of  any  actor  I  know.  His  attitudes 
and  movements  must  have  been  studied  and  devel- 
oped from  the  cradle.  Since  I  saw  him  the  other 
night  as  Manuel  De  Foe,  I  can  not  possibly  imagine 
him  without  the  green  shade  of  moonlight,  the  gold 
of  sunset,  or  the  blended  tints  of  twilight  thrown  at 
his  handsome  figure,  and  lighting  up  the  artistic  droop 
of  his  eyes.  How  thoroughly  he  has  been  trained 
under  that  artificial  brilliancy  may  be  divined  from 
his  play  of  "  Passion's  Slave."  I  can  fancy  him  hav- 
ing the  gas-man,  or  who  ever  does  that  business,  pre- 
pare the  calcium,  fix  it  in  position,  and  turn  it  full 
upon  him  as  he  assumed  a  statuesque  attitude  and 
wrote  his  four-act  drama.  The  sentiment  of  the 
piece,  the  language  in  which  it  is  expressed,  the  char- 
acters of  the  hero  and  heroine  are  all  illuminated 
with  calcium  beauties  ;  and  it  is  quite  evident  that  he 
shaded  the  light  when  he  drew  the  portrait  of  the  vil- 
lain, and  shut  it  off  altogether  when  he  came  to  the 
comedy.  The  last  is  distinguished  by  the  dullness  of 
San  Francisco  gaslight.  Manuel  De  Foe  is  a  hero 
worthy  of  a  fine  stage  presence  and  elaborate  grace. 
He  is,  without  exception,  the  most  high-toned,  dig- 
nified, poetic,  romantic,  impassioned  lover  I  have 
ever  seen  in  a  play.  He  comes  on,  each  movement 
a  pose ;  he  is  discovered  in  an  attitude ;  they  throw 
the  light  upon  him  behind  a  transparent  scene,  and 
produce  one  of  the  most  affecting  pictures  of  mascu- 
line beauty  possible  on  the  stage.  He  stretches  his 
arms,  fixes  his  eyes  on  the  gallery,  and  looks  like  a 
god  ;  he  clasps  his  delicate  hands,  clad  in  nicely  fit- 
ting and  appropriately  colored  gloves,  together,  and 
wins  the  tears  of  the  audience  for  a  handsome  hero 
in  distress.  I  should  be  utterly  shocked  if  I  were  to 
discover  that  Manuel  De  Foe  ever  dallied  with  a  mut- 
ton chop,  or  left  the  beads  of  the  beer  on  his  mus- 
tache as  he  slaked  his  thirst.  He  is  a  superb  hero. 
And  his  heroine  is  a  fit  mate.  She,  too,  is  statuesque 
in  her  figure,  character  and  sentiment.  She  is  the  kind 
of  heroine  I  worship.  Her  love  is  brilliantly  con- 
stant, grandly  beautiful  in  expression,  and  dignified 
to  the  highest  point  of  Eestheticism.  She  is  a  woman 
who  lives  apparently  far  removed  from  the  practical 
grubbing  human  nature.  I  can  picture  her  taking 
her  stand  on  a  marble  pedestal  in  the  early  morning, 
arranging  her  figure  in  an  erect  and  haughty  pose, 
and  having  her  breakfast  sent  up  to  her  on  a  golden 
plate.  Between  the  two  there  was  so  much  posing 
that  I  was  half  afraid  the  ubiquitous  comedian,  whose 
status  in  the  plot  was  somewhat  uncertain,  might 
come  on  at  one  of  Mr.  Stevens's  most  beautiful  mo- 
ments, and  announce  "  Ajax  defying  the  lightning," 
or  something  of  the  kind,  as  the  tableau  in  progress. 
But  they  kept  him  back. 

"  Passion's  Slave  "  is  not  a  bad  play.  It  is  high- 
strung  in  its  general  sentiment,  but  interesting,  per- 
haps more  from  Mr.  Stevens's  marvelous  posing  than 
from  anything  else.  The  plot  is  thin,  forced  a  good 
deal  to  make  four  acts,  and  the  comedy  has  been  lug- 
ged in  to  fill  up.  If  the  diction  is  grandiloquent,  it  is 
not  entirely  bathetic.  And  Mr.  Stevens  has  worked 
up  each  act  to  a  strong  situation  and  thrilling  climax 
which  always  brings  down  the  curtain  with  applause 
of  no  stinted  kind.  Mr.  Stevens  himself  is  a  super- 
naturally  magnificent  hero,  knowing  well  his  physical 
qualifications,  and  using  them  to  the  most  effective 
advantage.  He  reads  his  lines  like  a  man  who  could 
do  something  much  more  natural  than  Manuel  De 
Foe.  Miss  Helen  Blythe  is  admirably  fitted  for  the 
part  she  plays  in  "  Passion's  Slave."  It  is  a  very 
great  deal  to  say  that  she  puts  herself  so  thoroughly 
into  the  extravagant  heroine  that  the  most  extrava- 
gant scenes  are  carried  off  with  a  semblance  ot  na- 


ture. The  strain  on  the  actress  must  be  great. 
Those  two  have  nearly  all  of  the  piece.  There  is 
a  villain — rather  a  mean  villain — who  gets  so  little 
chance  of  carrying  out  his  black-hearted  designs  that 
he  might  as  well  be  a  gentleman.  How  much  our 
playwrights  have  progressed  is  to  be  seen  in  the  pre- 
ponderance of  ball-room  deportment  in  this  piece. 
A  wild  melodrama,  played  by  people  in  evening 
dress  or  in  clothes  that  look  even  better,  is  a  sign  of  im- 
provement in  taste  not  to  be  despised.  We  are  com- 
ing to  the  point  when  Dutch  comedians  will  play  in 
tail-coats,  and  the  rule  of  the  opera  audiences  will  be 
the  rule  of  the  play,  that  nobody  will  be  allowed  on 
the  stage  except  in  full  evening  costume.  When  every 
variety  company  carries  among  its  properties  a  hand- 
book of  etiquette,  we  are  at  liberty  to  say  that  dramatic 
art  is  advancing.  Mr.  Davenport  Bebus  made  very 
little  out  of  the  villain,  but  I  think  he  was  utterly 
awed  by  Manuel  De  Foe's  striking  tableaux.  Mr. 
Bailey  is  an  old  and  very  well-known  actor.  There 
was  something  about  him  that  carried  one  back  to 
the  pre-Daly  era,  when  acting  was  not  a  question  of 
dry  goods  and  scenic  effects,  and  there  really  was  a 
dramatic  profession.  There  was  something  very  gen- 
uinely funny  about  his  facial  expression ;  but  he  was 
playing  a  fill-up  part,  with  little  to  say  and  little  to  do. 
Miss  Lottie  Church  is  evidently  a  clever  soubrette ; 
and  while  she  made  all  she  could  out  of  the  some- 
what hackneyed  situations,  I  think  she  can  do  infin- 
itely cleverer  work.  Mr.  Sheldon  is  a  broad  come- 
dian, and  made  a  very  favorable  impression.  Mr. 
Summers  did  the  tramp  very  earnestly.  The  com- 
pany is  a  good  one  ;  and,  as  I  hear  that  ' '  Unknown  " 
is  altogether  a  better  and  more  amusing  piece  than 
"Passion's  Slave, "  they  will  have  a  more  favorable 
opportunity  to  show  their  mettle.  Mourzouk. 

At  the  Tivoli  Gardens  ' '  Cinderella"  is  still  running 
to  full  houses.  It  is  surprising  to  to  see  the  scenic  ef- 
fects which  have  been  produced  upon  this  stage,  con- 
sidering its  disadvantages,  It  is  rumored  that  the 
management  contemplate  important  changes  in  stage 
and  auditorium  at  an  early  day. 


Rosebud  luncheons  are  aesthetic  midday  feasts, 
from  which  even  married  ladies  are  debarred.  The 
male  sex  is  so  stricdy  excluded,  that  even  the  waiter, 
in  his  immaculate  necktie,  is  replaced  by  a  rosy- 
cheeked  young  girl.  They  are  jolly  little  affairs 
enough,  although  they  would  doubtless  be  very  tame 
to  the  experienced  belle  who  has  been  "out "  several 
seasons,  and  who  has  learned  to  look  upon  a  gather- 
ing of  her  own  sex  as  the  stupidest  thing  in  the  world. 
And  what  do  they  eat?  Ah,  you  miserable  dyspeptic, 
you  will  turn  pale  at  the  mere  mention  of  the  deli- 
cious dainties — the  flaky  pastry,  the  ices,  the  rich 
glace  fruits,  the  salads,  and  other  marvels  of  culinary 
art  that  pass  in  quick  succession  through  the  ruby 
lips,  to  the  merry  accompaniment  of  girlish  laughter, 
with  no  more  thought  as  to  consequences  than  when 
you  demolish  your  bowl  of  thin  gruel  in  the  morning. 


Prang's  Valentines  this  year  are  most  artistic  pro- 
ductions, both  the  designs  and  finish  being  as  near 
perfection  as  possible.  Messrs.  Doxey  &  Co.,  No. 
691  Market  Street,  have  displayed  exceeding  great 
taste  in  dressing  their  windows  with  these  Valentines, 
the  cards  rising  in  tiers  presenting  a  view  of  neatly 
blending  colors  and  beautiful  designs.  The  choicest 
card  exhibited  is  a  very  handsome  specimen  of  print- 
ing on  satin.  Another  exquisite  card  has  a  bunch  of 
azaleas  whose  brilliant  coloring  almost  rivals  Nature's 
hues.  Among  the  smaller  cards  are  to  be  noticed 
some  designs  of  children,  which  greatly  excel  any- 
thing Messrs.  Prang  &  Co.  have  ever  before  produced 
in  this  line.  Taken  as  a  whole,  one  can  find  more  real 
taste  and  talent  in  designs  and  colors  in  these  cards 
than  in  much  more  pretentious  efforts.  We  would 
advise  our  friends  to  call  on  Messrs.  Doxey  &  Co., 
at  their  store  and  make  their  selection  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Half  horse  and  half  man.  Why  were  the  great 
pain  relieving  remedies  called  Centaur  Liniments? 
ist.  Because  the  hybrid  Centaurs  were  the  reputed 
founders  of  the  Healing  Art,  and  2d.  because  these 
wonderful  Liniments  are  equally  adapted  to  all  flesh, 
bone  and  muscle'ailments  of  man  and  beast.  Fami- 
lies, as  well  as  stock-owners,  should  have  them. 


Canvassers  make  from  $25  to  $50  per  week  selling 
goods  for  E.  G.  Rideout  &  Co.,  10  Barclay  Street 
New  York.     Send  for  catalogue  and  terms. 


In  our  advertising  columns  will  be  found  the  an- 
nual statement  of  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.,  of 
New  York,  of  which  A.  B.  Forbes,  214  Sansome 
Street,  is  general  agent  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


Go  to  Bradley  &  Rulofson's,  429  Montgomery  St. 

H.  A.  Callender,   Fine  Watches,   Jewelry,  etc., 
has  removed  to  No.  73  Fourth  Street. 

Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market  St.,  cor. 
Stockton  (over  drug  store)  S.  F.     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 

Hackett  &  Dean,  Dentists,  No.  126  Kearny  Street, 
Thurlow  Block.     Office  hours,  9  to  4. 


Morse's  Palace  of  Art,  417  Montgomery  St. 

See  "The  Awakening"  and  "The  Eighth 
Wonder  ;  "  also,  Carbolicand  Camphor  Soap,  proof 
against  small-pox — all  at  Standard  Soap  Palace,  637 
Market  Street,  S.  F. 


*J*HE    TIVOLI  GARDENS. 

Eddy  Street,  between  Market  and  Mason. 
Kreung  Eros Proprietors  and  Managers 


Any  person  may  secure  one  of  Issac  Smith's  cele- 
brated "weightless"  silk  umbrellas,  equal  to  any  $5.00 
umbrella  in  the  world  by  remitting  $4.00  to  Issac 
Smith,  No.  104  Broadway,  N.  Y.  The  umbrella  will 
be  sent  by  mail,  postage  paid. 

The  Fireman's  Fund  Insurance  Company  makes  a 
very  good  financial  exhibit,  and  enters  upon  1881 
with  every  assurance  of  a  prosperous  year.  This 
Company  has,  wisely  we  think,  extended  its  business 
to  a  very  large  territory,  embracing,  as  we  are  in- 
formed, all  the  principal  cities  of  the  United  States. 
The  true  and  only  safe  principle  of  fire  insurance 
is  in  a  wide  distribution  of  risks.  This  company 
shows  a  table  of  assets  amounting  to  $1,160,017,  w'th 
liabilities  amounting  only  to  the  sum  of  $52,825,96. 
The  best  thing  about  the.Company  is  the  character  of 
its  assets,  a  kind  of  investment  that  is  immediately 
available  in  event  of  heavy  loss.  There  is  nothing 
doubtful  or  uncertain  about  them. 

U.  S.  Registered  Bonds,  4  per  cent $526,400  00 

Cash  in  Banks  and  in  Office 78,384  12 

Oakland  City  Bonds 30,000  00 

Oakland  Gas  Light  Bonds 17,000  00 

First  National  Gold  Bank  stock 10,890  00 

Real  Estate, 219,969  96 

Loans  on  Bond  and  Mortgage 130,250  00 

Loans  on  Collateral  Securities 40,450  00 

Bills  Receivable  for  Marine  Premiums. .  32,208  30 
Premiums  in  due  course  of  collection . . .  63,894  34 
Interest  and  Rents  Due  and  Accrued. . .  8,162  53 
Advances,  etc.,  secured 2.407  75 


Total  assets $1,160,017  00 


In  several  costumes  recently  imported  from  Paris 
by  the  ladies  for  whom  they  were  made,  we  notice  not 
only  an  inclination  to  return  to  a  single  color  and  a 
single  material,  but  that  rich  gros-grain  silk  is  used 
instead  of  satin.  Every  one  of  these  ladies  is  in  the 
habit  of  using  Rachel's  Enamel  Bloom  for  the  com- 
plexion,    Sold  by  all  druggists. 

Pitcher's  Castoria  is  a  vegetable  preparation,  in 
great  favor  with  mothers  for  regulating  the  stomachs 
and  bowels  of  children.  Unlike  castor  oil,  Castoria 
is  pleasant  to  take,  and  unlike  morphine  syrups,  it  is 
harmless. 

Wei  De  Meyer's  Catarrh  Cure  is  unquestionably 
the  result  of  the  most  important  discovery  for  the  re- 
lief of  human  suffering,  since  vaccination.  It  is  a 
constitutional  remedy  by  absorption — an  absolute 
cure  at  any  stage.  Supplied  by  druggists,  or  deliv- 
ered by  D.  B.  Dewey  &.  Co.,  Agents,  46  Dey  Street, 
N.  Y. ,  for  $1.50  a  package.  Pamphlets,  with  full  ex- 
planations and  overwhelming  proofs,  mailed  free. 

The  Fredericksburg  Brewing  Company,  of  San  Jose\ 
has  achieved  a  great  success.  No  more  need  to  im- 
port Lager  Beer  from  the  East.  Send  your  order  for 
a  five-gallon  keg — price  $1.50 — to  the  Depot,  at  539 
California  Street. 

Prang's  Valentines,  novel  and  artistic,  at  Snow's. 
Removed  from  No.  20  Post  Street,  to  No.  12,  Ma- 
sonic Temple,  four  doors  below. 


GREATEST  SUCCESS  OF  THE  SEASON  ! 
THIS  EVENING,  and  UNTIL  FURTHER  NOTICE, 

CINDERELLA! 
CINDERELLA! 

ORIGINAL  MUSIC  BY  ROSSINI. 

Great  success  of  MISS  HATTIE  MOORE  as  CIN- 
DERELLA 

Immense  hit  by  MR.  HARRY  GATES  as  the  PRINCE 

Grand  Reception  of  M'LLE  BERTHA,  thegieat  Pre- 
mier Danseuse.  * 

The  amusing  EDUCATED  HEIFER. 

ROSE  JULIAN  in  his  marvelous  Acrobatic  Feats  and 
Contortions. 

The  most  marvelous  Effects  ever  witnessed  on  any  stage. 
THREE    GRAND    TRANSFORMATION    SCENES! 


Musical  Boxes,  Paillard  &  Co.,  23  Dupont 
St.     Repairing  done.     Prices  low. 


jDUSH  STREET  THEATRE. 

Charles  E.  Locke Proprietor 

/ETUNTIL    FURTHER    NOTICE, la 

MATINEE  EACH  SATURDAY, 

NISIDA, 
NISIDA 

nisida; 

—  OR,  — 

THE    CORSAIR     OF   THE    CAR1BBEES, 

BY  RICHARD  GENEE. 

EMELIE     MELVILLE 

As  the  Spanish  Prima  Donna. 

REPLETE  WITH  COMIC  SITUATIONS! 

SPARKLING  MUSIC  IN  ABUNDANCE! 

SEABURY'S  THREE  SCENES 
The  Perfection  of  the  Artist's  Brush. 
THE  MERRY  NIGGERS  DOUBLY  ENCORED. 

THE  THRILLING  HURRICANE  SCENE 

The  Impressario  and  the  Two  Agents  Greeted  with  Shouts 

of  Laughter. 

Ssats"may  now  be  secured  at  the  Box  Office  for  next  Mon 
day  and  all  the  week.  Orders  may  be  communicated  by 
Telegraph  or  Telephone,  and  seats  paid  for  upon  arrival  at 

the  Theatre.  

Musical  Director MR.   GUSTAVE    HINRICHS 

Stage  Director MR.   MAX   FREEMAN 

MR.  JULIUS  HINRICHS Master  of  Chorus 

STANDARD  THEATRE. 

Amory  Sullivan Lessee  and  Manager 

INSTANTANEOUS  SUCCESS  OF  THE  NEW  PLAY 

THIS    SATURDAY, 

MATINEE  AT  2 EVENING  AT  ( 

And  till  further  notice  (including  Sunday), 
FIFTH  APPEARANCE  IN  CALIFORNIA 

OF  THE  POPULAR  ACTOR  AND  AUTHOR 

JOHN  -*.   STEVENS, 

AND     HIS     ENTIRE     NEW    YORK    DRAMATIC 

COMPANY, 

And  Grand  Production  of  the  Powerful  Play, 

PASSION'S    SLAVE  ! 

An  Entirely  New  and  Original  American  Comedy-Drama 

in  Four  Acts,  by  John  A.  Stevens,  author  of 
.  "Daniel  Boone,"  "  Prairie  Waif," 

"Unknown,"  and  "Quits." 

Manuel  DeFoe '. . .  JOHN  A  STEVENS 

Walter  Roseleaf J.  W.   SUMMERS 

Ferdinand  Shepley DAVENPORT  BEBUS 

Butterworth  Golight WM.  B.  SHELDON 

Capt.  Napoleon  Bonaparte  Shortsleeve. .  ,.W.  H.  BAILEY 

General  Roseleaf J.   F.  BRIEN 

Daniel  Webster  Slightbuild F.  'H.   MILLER 

Mamie  Roseleaf MISS   HELEN  BLYTHE 

Patty MISS  LOTTIE  CHURCH 

Grade  Toogood MISS  ANGIE  GRIFFITH 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


The  Last  Spike 


THOMAS    HILL'S 
Great    Historical    Painting, 

/  EPRESENTING     THE     CEREMO- 

•*  nies  observed  at  the  completion  of  the  Trans-ContiJ 

nental   Railway,  connecting  the  Atlantic  with  the   Pacific 

Ocean. 

Now    oh    Exhibition    at    the    Art   Association 

Itooms,  430  Pine  Street. 
0-OPEN     DAY    AND     EVENING.^ 

Admission,  25  Cents.     Season  Tickets,  $1.00. 


ARTISTIC   VALENTINES! 

—  AT  — 

C.  BEACH'S, 

107  Montgomery  Street,  opp.  Occidental  Hotel. 

ANGLO-GALIFORN IAN  BANK 

LIMITED. 

Subscribed  Capital,  -  $3,000,000 
Paid  Up  Capital,  -  -  1,500,000 
Reserve  Fund,        -       -       ■   225,000 

F.  F.  LOW,  lw,„,M  „      P.  N.  LILIENTHAL, 

J.  STEINHART,  t  manaSers-  Cashier. 

Draws  exchange  on  the  principal  points  in  the  United 
States,  Canada,  Europe,  Japan,  China,  India,  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  ?nd  Hawaiian  Islands. 

Issues  Commercial  and  Traveler's  credits,  available  in  any 
part  of  the  world.  Also,  deals  in  bullion,  and  docs  a  gen- 
eral banking  business. 


VALENTINES! 

English  Valentines,  Painted  Valentines,  American  Valentines, 
Prang's  Valentines,  Comic  Valentines,  Sachet  Valentines. 


DOXEY  &  CO. 

Artistic  Stationery  and  Engraving  House, 

6gi  Market  Street,  Nucleus  Building, 


OPPOSITE    KEARNY    STREET. 


THIRTY-EIGHTH    ANNUAL    STATEMENT 

—  OF  — 

The  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK, 


J.    L.    BABE    &    CO., 
Diamond  Commission  merchants 

127    KEARNY    STREET. 

CASH  ADVANCED   ON   DIAMONDS. 

References:  Thos.  Brown,  Esq.,  Cashier  Bank  of  Cali- 
fornia ;  Drury  Melone,  Esq.  Room  No.  7. 


L  HENTRICH 


A 


Provision  Packer, 

ND    WHOLESALE    DEALER    LN 

Hams,  Bacon,  Pork,  Lard,  Smoked  Beef,  Tongues, 
Etc.     Also,  the 

First    Genuine   Sugar  and    Spice    Cored   Hams 
in  California, 

Made  by  the  old  Pioneer  Pork  Packer, 

L.    HENTRICH, 
P.  O.  Box,  1=97.        513  and  515  Front  St.,  S.  F. 


JOS.  F.   FORDERER, 

Manufacturer  of 

Galvanized    Iron    Cornices, 

Ctiinincy  Tops  and   Iron   Skylights, 

Metal  and  Slate  Roofing. 

53    BEALE    STREET. 


COUTHWEST  CORNER   OF   BUSH. 


jg*  PROF.  DE  FILIPPE  gives  personal  instruction 
in  French  and  Spanish,  by  his  easy  method,  saving 
months  of  study.  Classes  and  private  lessons.  Apply  from 
3  to  5  or  7  to  8  p.  m. 

S.  P.  COLLINS  &  CO. 


W 


HOLES  ALE   AND    RETAIL 


dealers  in  Old  London  Dock  Brandies,  Port  Wines, 
Sherries,  and  all  the  choicest  brands  Champagne,  Apple  Jack, 
Pisco,  Arrack,  Cordials,  Liquors,  etc.  329  MONTGOM- 
ERY and  511  CALIFORNIA  STREETS,  S.  F. 


$66 


a  week  in  your  own  town.    Terms  and  $5  outfit  free. 
Address  H.  HALLETT  &  CO.,  Portland,  Maine. 


JOHN   M.  CURTIS. 


VICTOR   HOFFMANN. 


HOFFMANN   &  CURTIS, 

ARCHITECTS 

Office,  No.  328  California  Street, 

Rooms  14  and  15,  GERMAN  BANK  BUILDING. 


F.  S.  WINSTON.  President, 


For  the   Year  Ending  December  jf,  1880. 


ASSETS, 


$91,735,786.02. 


Annuities  in  force,  Jan.   ist,   1880. 

No. 
49 

9 

5S 

Policies  in  force,  Jan.  ist,  1S80  . . . 

I 

No. 

■  95-4^3 
.  10,106 

105.529 

Dr. 

ANNUITY    ACCOUNT. 
Ann.  Pay'ts. 


;  1  s,  504  97 
5.289  31 
3,861  52 


No.  Ann.  Pay'ts. 

Annuities  in  force,  Jan.  ist,  1881 52  $20,141  81 

Premium  Anuities 4.492  05 

Annuities  Terminated 6  3,021  94 


58 


INSURANCE    ACCOUNT. 


Amount. 

$298,760,867 
33.7°°.759 


$332,461,626 


No, 

Policies  in  force,  Jan.  ist,  1S81 97.97S 

Risks  Terminated 7,55' 


$27,655  80 


Amount. 

$306,002,164 

26,459,46a 


REVENUE    ACCOUNT 


105,529       $332,461,626 
Cr. 


85,765,515  68 
12,275,589  16 
4.865,105  45 


$102,906,210  29 


By  paid  Death  Claims $4,324,447  93 

"      "    Matured  Endowments 1,613,741  04 

Total  claims — 

$5,933,iS8  97 

"    Annuities 23,993  88 

"      "    Dividends 3,299.734  °° 

"      "    Surrendered  Policies  and  additions.  3,898,777  61 
Total  paid  Policy-holders — 
$13,160,694  46 
"       "     Commissions  (payment   of    current 

and  extinguishment  of  future)..  677,255  70 

"      "    Contingent  guarantee  Account 949, 

"      "    Taxes  and  Assessments 247, 

*'      "    Expenses 742, 

"      "    Balance  to  New  Account 87,128, 


832  69 
673  71 

241  30 


Dr. 


BALANCE    SHEET. 


To  Reserve  at  four  per  cent $86,642,571  30 

To  Claims  by  death  not  yet  due 721,996  04 

To  Premiums  paid  in  advance 26,451  52 

To  Surplus  and  Contingent  Guarrantee  Fund.     4,344,767  16 


$91,735,786  02 


By   Bonds   Secured   by    Mortgages  on    Real 

Estate $53.524r 

By  United  States  and  other  Bonds 19,016, 

By,  Loans  on  Collaterals 7,720, 

By  Real  Estate 7,I74i 

By  Cash  in  Banks  and  Trust  Companies  at  in- 
terest   i,9Si, 

By  Interest  accrued 1,381, 

By    Premiums  deferred,  quarterly  and  semi- 
annual    834, 

By   Premiums  in  transit,  principally  for  De- 
cember   116, 

By  Balances  due  by  Agents 15, 


,916  64 

202  00 

93i  94 

134  10 

580  91 
271  87 


330  03 

977  71 


The  New  and  Magnificent 

"Hotel  del  Monte." 

MONTEREY,  CAL, 
Open  all  the  Year  Round. 

NOTICE   TO    EASTERN    VISITORS. 

MONTEREY,  CAT.,  Dec.  1G,  1880. 
The  undersigned  begs  leave  to  announce  tliat 
the  "HOTEL  DEL  MONTE"  will  be  kept  open 
for  the  entertainment  of  guests  nil  the  year 
round.  Terms  :  By  the  day,  S3 ;  week,  $17.50  ; 
month,  $10. 

GEO.    SCHONEWALD, 

MANAGER. 


$9I-735,786  02 


NOTE. — If  the  New  York  Standard  of  four  and  a  half  per  cent.  Interest  be  used,  the  Surplus  is  over  $11,000,000. 
From  the  Surplus,  as  appears  in  the  Balance  Sheet,  a  Dividend  will  be  apportioned  to  each  Policy  which  shall  be  in 
force  at  its  anniversary  in  1881. 

the  premium  rates  charged  for  insurance  in  this  company  were  kedtjced  in  1879  about  15  per  cent.  on  or- 
dinary life  policies. 

Assets $91,735,786.02 

New  York,  January  20,  1881. 


BOARD   OF  TRUSTEES. 


Frederick  S.  Winston, 
William  Betts, 
Samuel  E.  Sproulls, 
Samuel  M.  Cornell, 
Lucius  Robinson, 
William  Smith  Brown. 
Samuel  D.  Babcock, 
Henry  A.  Smythe, 
William  E.  Dodge, 


George  S.  Coe, 
John  E.  Develin, 
Martin  Bates, 
Seymour  L.  Husted, 
Oliver  H.  Palmer, 
Henry  E.  Davies, 
Richard  A.  McCurdy, 
James  C.  Holden, 
Hermann  C.  von  Post, 


George  C.  Richardson, 
Alexander  H.  Rice, 
William  F.  Babcock, 
F.  Ratchford  Starr, 
Frederick  H.  Cossitt, 
Lewis  May, 
Oliver  Harriman, 
Thomas  Dickson, 
Henry  W.  Smith, 


John  H.  Sherwood, 
George  H.  Andrews, 
Robert  Olyphant, 
George  F.  Baker, 
Benj.  B.  Sherman, 
Jos.  Thompson, 
Dudley  Olcott, 
Anson  Stager, 
Frederic  Cromwell 


Persons  wishing  to  secure  safe  and  legitimate  Life  Insurance  at  Lowest  Cost  will  find  it  to  their  advan. 
tage  to  insure  in  The  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of  New  York. 
This  Company  does  not  issue  Tontine  or  Tontine  investment  policies. 
For  further  particulars,  please  apply  to 

A.  B.  FORBES,  General  Agent  for  Pacific  Coast, 

314  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco, 

Or  to  any  of  the  authorized  agencies  of  the  Company,  established  in  the  principal  cities  and  towns  of 
California  and  other  Pacific  States  and  Territories. 


Boston  and  California 

DRESS  JREFORM 

Health,  Decency,  and  Beauty. 
MERINO  UNION   UNDER-SUITS  (Splendid.     Try 
them).     Worth  Under  Garments,  Shoulder  Braces,  Abdom- 
inal Supports,  Hygienic  Corsets,  Children's  Corded  Waists. 
Dressmaking,  and  Patterns  Cut.     Send  Stamp  for  Circulars. 


MRS.  M.  II.  OBER, 


SOLE  AGENT. 


430  Sutter  Street. 


FAMILIES 


LEAVING    THE    CITY. 

VRNITURE,  TRUNKS,  PIANOS,  PICT- 
URES, CARPETS  stored  and  taken  care  of.  Hav- 
ing no  rent  to  pay,  we  store  goods  low.  Advances  made. 
References,  dating  back  21  years,  given. 

H.  WINDEL  &  CO.,  310  Stockton  Street. 


F 


Delos  Lake.  Hosmer  P.  McKoon. 

™">LAKE    &    McKOON, 

Attorneys  and  Counsellors  at  Law, 

310  Pine  Street,  Rooms  1G,  13,  and  14, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


PAYOT,  ITPHAIU  &  CO., 

Stationers,  Booksellers, 

Commercial  Printers, 

and  IGlank  Rook  Manufacturers, 

204  Sansome  Street, 

NEAR  PINE,  SAN    FRANCISCO. 


HUNTINGTON,  HOPKINS  &  CO., 

Importers  of  Hardware,  Iron,  Steel,  and  Coal. 

Junction  Bush  and  Market  Streets,  San  Francisco. 
52  to  58  K  Street,  Sacramento. 


GEO.G.HIGKOX&GO 

Commission   Stock   Brokers, 

HAVE   REMOVED  TO 

410  CALIFORNIA  STREET 


J.  M.  BVFFINGTON, 

MINING     SECRETARY 

309  California  Street,  between  Sansome  and  Battery,  second 

floor,  Over  ^F,tna  Insurance  Co.,  San  Francisco. 

Residence,  137  Silver  Street, 


S.B.B0SWELL&C0 

STOCK   BROKERS, 

Bcmoved  to  330  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco 


TAKER,  BARKER  &  CO. 

IMPORTERS    AND     WHOLESALE 

^      GROCERS,  108  and  no  California  St.,  San  Francisco 


JAMES  G.STEELE  &  CO. 

CHEMISTS  AND  PERFUMERS, 

Bio.  635  market  Street, 

(Palace  Hotel,) 
■MPORTERS    AND    DEALERS    IN    PER- 


I 


fumery,  Colognes,  Fancy  Goods,  Toilet  Articles,  etc. 


GREAT     LIQUIDATION     SALE! 

Closing  Out  of  Our  Entire  Stock.       Everything  Marked  in  Plain  Figures.       The  Reduc- 
tions Made  are  Sweeping.       No  New  Accounts  Opened. 

d.   W.    DAVIDSON    &    CO. 
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THE       ARGONAUT 


A   WEDDING    IN    HIGH    LIFE. 

THE  NUPTIALS. 
By  the  Society  Reporter. 
The  spacious  and  elegant  parlors  of  Hon.  J.  W. 
Boneset,  whose  position  among  the  haut  ton  has  been 
assured  ever  since  he  collected  the  insurance  money 
on  his  store  that  burned  up  last  fall,  were  the  scene 
List  evening  of  an  event  which  brought  together  about 
three  hundred  of  the  elite  of  the  city,  it  being  noth- 
ing less  than  the  nuptials  of  the  hosts  eldest  daugh- 
ter, Miss  Beatrice,  to  Rupert  Rollingstone,  Esq.,  a 
prominent  society  young  gentleman  who  assists 
Messrs.  Blank  &  Blank  in  conducting  their  extensive 
wholesale  dry-goods  business,  That  it  was  the  most 
recherche^  affair  of  the  season  none  who  were  there 
can  doubt.  Fair  women  and  brave  men  vied  with 
each  other  in  seeing  who  could  eat  the  most  ice-cream, 
and  it  was  universally  remarked  that  no  such  lay-out 
had  been  seen  since  the  days  of  the  Relief  and  Aid 
Society.  The  happy  pair  started  East  on  the  nine 
o'clock  train,  and  upon  returning  will  reside  with  the 
bride's  parents,  providing  the  old  man  does  not  get 
left  in  a  stock  deal. 

CROSSING  THE   FERRY. 

By  the  Marine  Reporter. 

"Avast  heaving !" 

It  was  the  second  mate  that  spoke,  and  at  his 
words  the  gang-plank  fell  with  a  dull  thud  on  the 
deck  near  the  lee  scuppers,  just  abaft  the  port  pad- 
dle-box, and  the  Lucy  Ann  stood  boldly  out  from  the 
dock.  It  was  eight  bells,  and  the  starboard  watch 
had  been  set.  There  was  no  larboard  watch,  but  the 
captain  had  the  clock  hung  on  that  side  of  the  cabin, 
which  answered  as  well — perhaps  better,  since  the 
clock  could  not  play  seven-up  when  on  duty. 

The  second  mate  went  forward,  carelessly  picking 
his  teeth  with  a  marlinspike.  When  abreast  of  the 
mizzen  halliards  he  clewed  up  his  suspenderless  pants 
and  spoke  to  the  wheelsman.  "How  does  she  head?" 
he  said. 

"  West  by  nor' west,  by  north,  by  wesl-nor'west." 

"Why  is  New  York  harbor  like  a  celebrated  play?" 

"  Because  it  has  two  offings." 

"  Correct.     Why  is  a  farmer  like  a  ship's  rudder?" 

"  Because  he  is  a  tiller." 

"  Correct.  Why  is  a  bridegroom  crossing  the  At- 
lantic like  one  of  the  ship's  officers?" 

"  Because  he  is  a  boat  swain." 

By  this  time  the  ferry  boat  had  reached  her  desti- 
nation.    Let  us  leave  her  there  for  a  year. 

THE  VILLAIN. 

By  the  Sporting  Reporter. 

Herbert  Montravers  was  a  handsome  but  profligate 
young  man,  on  whom  dissipation  had  set  its  hideous 
seal.  His  deep  black  eyes  could  beam  with  melting 
tenderness  when  looking  into  those  of  a  trusting 
maiden,  or  glitter  with  the  cold,  cruel  glare  of  a  tiger 
as  it  watches  its  prey.  He  had  seen  Beatrice  as  she 
emerged  from  the  hotel  one  evening,  leaning  on  her 
husband's  arm,  and  fallen  violently  in  love  with  her. 
He  had  his  mustache  freshly  dyed,  and  from  that 
moment  was  a  changed  man.  The  next  night  he 
again  watched  at  the  hotel  entrance,  and  threw  the 
gleam  of  his  breastpin  in  her  off  eye  as  she  scored 
down  from  the  ladies'  parlor.  She  shrank  back  in- 
stinctively, and  broke  the  check-hook  of  her  back 
hair.  Then  she  saw  Herbert,  and  blushed  slightly. 
Rupert  did  not  notice  this,  being  engaged  in  falling 
over  a  trunk  which  the  porter  had  apparently  left 
there  for  that  purpose. 

"  Herb  looks  like  he  might  be  first  choice  there," 
said  one  of  his  companions  who  was  standing  near 
by.     "  1  must  get  a  pool  or  two  on  him." 

The  next  afternoon  Beatrice  went  out  alone.  She 
had  jogged  perhaps  half  a  mile,  and  was  getting  well 
into  her  stride  when  she  perceived  a  figure  near  by. 
Looking  behind,  she  saw  Herbert  about  two  lengths 
in  the  rear  and  going  steadily.  By  the  time  she  had 
reached  the  three-quarter  pole  he  was  on  her  wheel. 
She  carried  him  out  pretty  well  at  the  next  corner, 
but  he  was  soon  head-and-head  with  her,  and  under 
a  strong  pull.  Just  then  Beatrice  hit  her  near  ankle 
and  went  to  a  break.  In  her  confusion  she  mur- 
mured something  about  having  left  her  scalping  boots 
at  home.  This  remark  opened  the  way  for  a  conver- 
sation, and  before  they  returned  to  the  hotel  Herbert 
had  told  his  love.     But  let  us  summarize  : 

Herbert i        i 

Rupert i     dis. 

Time— -1:15;   47^. 

THE    DIVORCE. 
By  the  Law  Reporter. 

The  court  was  full. 

I  mean  the  court-room  was  full.  Of  course  the 
Court  might  have  been  full  also,  but  it  would  be  libel- 
ous to  say  so.     (See  2  111.,  p.  77,  Nix  vs.  Stix.) 

"Silence  in  the  court !  "  said  the  bailiff.  He  did 
not  say  this  with  any  idea  that  anybody  would  mind, 
but  because  he  got  three  dollars  a  day  for  it. 

The  case  of  Rollingstone  vs.  Rollingstone,  applica- 
tion for  divorce  on  the  ground  of  cruelty,  was  to  be 
heard.     The  first  witness  was  Beatrice. 

' '  What  is  your  name,  madame  ?  "  asked  her  lawyer. 

"  Beatrice  Rollingstone." 

"  Maiden  name  ?  " 

"  Boneset." 

"  Has  your  husband  treated  you  cruelly  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"In  what  respect?  " 

"He  said  I  could  not  make  mince  pies  like  his 
mother." 

"  What  resemblance  does  the  defendant's  mother 
bear  to  a  mince  pie?  "  inquired  the  Court. 

"  Oh,  I  meant  that  he  said  I  couldn't  make  as  good 
pies  as  his  mother  could." 

"  Let  the  divorce  be  granted,"  said  the  judge. 

Rupert  stood  like  one  stunned,  but  finally  turned 
toward  the  door  in  a  dazed  sort  of  way,  saying  to 
himself :  "  Betrayed  by  a  mince  pie.  Ha,  ha  !  Ha, 
ha  !  " 


Ode  to  the  Bang. 

Babes  have  their  place  to  bawl, 
The  bell  one  lofty  tower  wherein  to  clang, 

One  jail  the  tramp— but  all 
Thou  hast  all  temples  for  thine  own,  O  bang  ! 

The  chignon's  day  is  o'er. 
The  puff,  the  braid,  in  turn  have  dropped  the  helm, 

Ringlets  and  frizzes  vex  the  eye  no  more, 
Still  thou  bang's!  on,  O  queen  of  Fashion's  realm  ! 

The  nursery  hath  its  squall. 
The  vine  on  many  a  gnarled  oak  doth  hang, 

Curls  come  and  go — but'all 
Thou  hast  all  temples  for  thine  own,  O  bang  ! 


THE  TUNEFUL  LIAR. 

An  Amateur  Orlando. 
It  was  an  Amateur  Dram.  Ass., 

(Kind  reader,  although  your 
Knowledge  of  French  is  not  first-class, 

Don't  call  that  Amature.) 
It  was  an  an  Amateur  Dram.  Ass., 

The  which  did  warfare  wage 
On  the  dramatic  works  of  this 

And  every  other  age. 

It  had  a  walking  gentleman, 

A  leading  juvenile, 
First  lady  in  book-muslin  dressed, 

With  a  galvanic  smile  ; 
Thereto  a  singing  chambermaid, 

Benignant  heavy  pa, 
And  heavier  still  was  the  heavy  vill- 

Ain,  with  his  fierce  "  Ha  !  Ha  ! " 

There  wasn't  an  author  from  Shakspeare  down— 

Or  up — to  Boucicault, 
These  amateurs  weren't  competent 

(S.  Wegg)  to  collar  and  throw. 
And  when  the  winter  time  came  round — 
' '  Season  "  's  a  stagier  phrase — 
The  Am.  Dram.  Ass.  assaulted  one 

Of  the  Bard  of  Avon's  plays. 

'Twas  "As  You  Like  It "  that  they  chose  ; 

For  the  leading  lady's  heart 
Was  set  on  playing  Rosalind, 

Or  some  other  page's  part. 
And  the  President  of  the  Am.  Dram.  Ass., 

A  stalwart  dry-goods  clerk, 
Was  cast  for  Orlando,  in  which  rule 

He  felt  he'd  make  his  mark. 

'  I  mind  me,"  said  the  President 
(All  thoughtful  was  his  face). 
'  When  Orlando  was  taken  by  Thingummy 
That  Charles  was  played  by  Mace. 
Charles  hath  not  many  lines  to  speak, 

Nay,  not  a  single  length — 
Oh,  if  find  we  can  a  Mussulman 

(That  is,  a  man  of  strength), 
And  bring  him  on  the  stage  as  Charles— 

But  alas,  it  can't  be  did " 

'  It  can,"  replied  the  Treasurer  ; 
"  Let's  get  The  Hunky  Kid." 

This  Hunky  Kid  of  whom  they  spoke, 

Belonged  to  the  P.  R.  ; 
He  always  had  his  hair  cut  short. 

And  always  had  catarrh. 
His  voice  was  gruff,  his  language  rough, 

His  forehead  villainous  low, 
And  'neath  his  broken  nose  a  vast 

Expanse  of  jaw  did  show. 
He  was  forty-eight  about  the  chest, 

And  his  fore-arm  at  the  mid- 
Die  measured  twenty-one  and  a  half — 

Such  was  The  Hunky  Kid  ! 

The  Am.  Dram.  Ass.,  they  have  engaged 

This  pet  of  the  P.  R.  ; 
As  Charles  t/ie  Wrestler  he  's  to  be 

A  bright  particular  star. 
And  when  they  put  the  programme  out, 

Announce  him  thus  they  did  : 
Orlando Mr.  Romeo  Jones  ; 

Charles Mr.  T.  H.  Kidd. 

The  night  has  come  ;  the  house  is  packed, 

From  pit  to  gallery, 
As  those  who  through  the  curtain  peep 

Quake  inwardly  to  see. 
But  all's  at  sea  behind  the  scenes, 

Why  do  they  fear  and  funk  ? 
Alas,  alas,  The  Hunky  Kid 

Is  lamentably  drunk  ! 

"  Ring  up  !  ring  up  !  "  Orlando  cried, 
"  Or  we  must  cut  the  scene  ; 
For  Charles  the  Wrestler  is  imbued 

With  poisonous  benzine  ; 
And  every  moment  gets  more  drunk 
Than  he  before  has  been." 

The  wrestling  scene  has  come  and  Charles 

Is  much  disguised  in  drink  ; 
The  stage  to  him  is  an  inclined  plane, 

The  footlights  make  him  blink. 
Still  strives  he  to  act  well  his  part 

Where  all  the  honor  lies, 
Though  Shakspeare  would  not  in  his  lines 

His  language  recognize. 
Instead  of  "  Come,  where  is  this  young —  ?  " 

This  man  of  bone  and  brawn, 
He  squares  himself  and  bellows  :  "Time  ! 

Fetch  your  Orlandos  on  !  " 

"  Now,  Hercules  be  thy  speed,  young  man," 
Fair  Rosalind  said  she, 
As  the  two  wrestlers  in  the  ring 

Grapple  right  furiously  ; 
But  Charles  the  Wrestler  had  no  sense 
Of  dramatic  propriety. 

He  seized  on  Mr.  Romeo  Jones, 

In  Graeco-Roman  style ; 
He  got  what  they  call  a  grapevine  lock 

On  that  leading  juvenile. 
He  flung  him  into  the  orchestra  ; 

And  the  man  with  the  ophicleide, 
On  whom  he  fell,  he  just  said — well. 

No  matter  what — and  died  ! 

When  once  the  tiger  has  tasted  blood, 

And  found  that  it  is  sweet, 
He  has  a  habit  of  killing  more 

Than  he  can  possibly  eat. 
And  thus  it  was  with  The  Hunky  Kid  ; 

In  his  homicidal  blindness, 
He  lifted  his  hand  against  Rosalind, 

Not  in  the  way  of  kindness  ; 
He  chased  poor  Celia  off  at  L., 

At  R.  U.  E.  Lt  Beau, 
And  he  put  such  a  head  upon  Duke  Fred, 

In  fifteen  seconds  or  so, 
That  never  one  of  the  courtly  train 

Might  his  haughty  master  know. 
******  * 

And  that's  precisely  what  came  to  pass, 

Because  the  luckless  carles 
Belonging  to  the  Am.  Dram.  Ass. 

Cast  The  Hunky  Kid  for  Charles/ 

—  George  T,  Lanigan. 

For  Shame  1 
"  Do  you  wear  symetricals?"  asked  a  scribe 

Of  an  actress  young  and  fair. 
"  I  do  !  "  she  replied,  with  a  roseate  blush, 
"  But  Nature  fashioned  them  there  I  " 

— Charles  A.  Dana. 


FEMININE    FIFTEEN.- 

She  is  home  for  the  holidays,  and  she  is  close  on 
fifteen  years  of  age.     Sixteen  may  be  sweet,  but  fif- 
teen is  unrhythmical,  unlovely,  angular.     There  is  no 
poetry  in  her  movements,  no  music  in  her  voice.    The 
hue  of  her  cheeks,  which  in  a  twelvemonth's  time  may 
soften  to  the  velvet  ruddiness  of  the  peach,  changes 
with  startling  rapidity  from  its  normal  tint  to  an  un- 
romantic  scarlet.     Her  action  is  jerky ;  she  has  a  way 
of  coming  into  awkward  contact  with  every  available 
article  of  furniture  and  at  as  many  points  as  possi- 
ble.    She  takes  her  seat  at  the  table  with  an  air  of 
sudden  and  sharp  decision,  which  causes  her  friends 
to  open  their  eyes  and  herself  to  subside  into  silence, 
blushing,  ashamed,  and  terrified.    She  addresses  her- 
self to  her  plate,  her  cup,  but  her  arms  and  hands 
are  unmanageable  ;   they  fly  off  at  a  tangent,  and 
plate  and  china  are  sent  spinning  on  the  floor.     She 
has  long  fits  of  moody  silence,  and  when  she  opens 
her  lips  for  monosyllabic  replies,  it  is  with  the  alarm- 
ing effect  of  the  patent  snap  action.     Her  eyes  wan- 
der restlessly  round  the  room,  first  dwelling  upon  one 
object  or  individual  and  then  on  another,  till  she  seems 
suddenly  to  recollect  herself,  and  to  be  filled  with  re- 
morse and  awe  at  the  curiosity  of  her  gaze  ;  her  face 
puts  on  the  deep  crimson  of  the  peony  ;  she  gives  her 
body  a  violent  wrench,  as  if  to  straighten  the  distorted 
conscience  within,  and,  with  vision  dejected  lapwards, 
seems  lost  in  some  strange  trance.    The  conversation 
passes  by  unheeded,  and  her  meal  remains  untasted 
before  her.    Presently  her  eyes  begin  to  wander  again  ; 
but  this  time  the  truant  orbs  are  more  readily  reduced 
to  obedience,  and  the  expression  of  penitence  which 
comes  over  her  countenance  is  not  so  agonizingly  pat- 
ent.   She  appears  comparatively  at  her  ease  ;  she  has 
dared  to  nibble  a  morsel,  or  even  lift  her  cup  to  her 
lips.     Growing  bolder  by  degrees,  she  displays  some 
intention  of  taking  a  more  active  part  in  the  social 
life  around  her  :  she  ventures  upon  a  little  laugh,  and 
then  is  aghast  with  horror  at  the  audacity  of  the  sound. 
And  so  the  ordeal  continues,  a  series   of  internal 
struggles,  of  desperate  attempts,  followed  by  mani- 
fest penitential  qualms,  to  show  that  she  is  at  ease,  a 
combination  of   innocence  and  clumsiness,  born  of 
that  morbid,  ever-haunting  self-consciousness  which 
is  the  bane  of  the  transition  period  of  feminine  hob- 
bledehoyhood.     The  American  school-girl  of  fifteen 
may  be  said,  so  far  as  those  to  whom  she  is  an  object 
are  concerned,  to  exist  in   the  future  and  the  past. 
She  is  a  pretty  memory  and  a  fond  prospect.     She 
has  been  a  charming  child  ;  she  will  yet  be  a  delight- 
ful maiden.     But  her  loveliness  is  that  of  anticipa- 
tion, and  her  grace  is  that  of  hope.     Her  childhood 
was  a  thing  of  beauty,  her  riper  girlhood  will  be  a 
joy  ;  her  present  is  crabbed,  harsh,  and  unmusical. 
She  is,  in  fact,  passing  through  a  stage  which  is  anal- 
ogous to  what  will  be  the  experience  of  her  brother 
a  few  years  later.     There  is  a  brief  period  in  life  when 
the  process  of  human  growth  seems  to  be  attended 
with  every   possible   deformity — when  we  are  com- 
pelled, as  it  were,  to  witness  the  inner  working  of  the 
machine.     In  the  case  of  boys,  that  era  of   existenc 
is  entered  upon   about   the  age   of  eighteen.     The 
stripling,    who    pants  for    twenty-one,  and  is  three 
summers  removed  from  it,  is  one  of  the  most  hateful 
of    created  beings.     The  simple   schoolboy  was  a 
manly,  open   younster  enough  ;  the  man  of  twenty- 
one  or  two  will,  no  doubt,  _be  quite  tolerable.     But 
the  undergraduate,  or  raw  subaltern  pure  and  simple, 
is  as  unredeemably  offensive  as  it  is  possible  for  any- 
thing to  be.     He  is  not  to  be  blamed  for  it,  it  is  a 
law  of  his  development ;  and  to  this  laws  from  which 
her  brother  cannot  escape,  the  school-girl  must  sub- 
mit, even  though  in  her  case  its  operation  seems  more 
severe,  and  its  unloveliness  exaggerated,     lt  may  be 
questioned  whether  it  would  not  be  desirable  for  a 
brief  space  of  time  to  seclude  her  completely  from  the 
social  world.   A  year  hence  she  will  be  the  most  charm- 
ing of  companions.     Now  she  is  but  an  incarnation 
of  blushing,  shuddering  self -consciousness,    Perhaps 
she  has  the  misfortune  to  have  lost  her  mother,  and 
her  father  prematurely  thinks  that  her  education  is 
completed,  and  that  she  is  fit  to  take  her  place  at  the 
head  of  his  household  and  to  be  the  associate  of  his 
leisure  hours.     For  the  sire  who  hopes  such  things 
there  is  the  bitterest  of  all  disillusions  in  store.     She 
takes  her  place  opposite  to  him,  a  mass  of  erubescent 
giggling  humanity.     He  has  been  paying  for  some 
years  past  the  income  of  many  a  respectable  house- 
hold in  order  that  she  may  become  endowed  with  all 
manner  of  graces  and  accomplishments.     He  finds 
to  his  chagrin  that  she  has  little  or  nothing  of  either. 
If  she  is  asked  a  simple  question  which  turns  on  a 
commonplace   of   literature  or  history,    she    seems 
scared.     She  is  for  the  moment  a  daft,  a  benighted 
being;  she  appears   to   be  on   the  verge  of   tears. 
Presently  she  regains  her  composure.  She  is  sure  she 
has  never  heard  of  the  topic  that  has  been  mentioned, 
or  she  commences  to  go  through  some  process  which, 
from  the  frown  of  painful  puzzlement  that  darkens  her 
features,  you  imagine  to  be  that  of  an  abstruse  menwria 
tcchnica.     Whatever  there  is  uninviting  in  glrihood, 
that  she   possesses.     She   has   all    the   impression- 
ableness  of  the  girlish  nature,  but  she   has  none  of 
the  charm  which  made  that  quality  so  attractive  a 
year  ago,  and  which  will  make  it  attractive  a  year 
hence.     She  has  picked  up  some  odd  ways,  and  she 
is  ready  to  pick  up  any  number  more ;  but  they  are 
not  ways.     She  has  a  fatal  capacity  for  imitating  the 
eccentricities  of  her  seniors,  and"  for  reproducing  the 
least  agreeable  idiosyncrasies  of  her  contemporaries. 
Or  she  observes  that  one  of  the  ladies  present  has  a 
small  appetite,  and  straightway  she  drops  her  knife 
and  fork  with  the  rattle  of  a  hysterically  taken  resolu- 
tion,   and   declines  to   eat  another  morsel.      If  en- 
treated to  reconsider  the  decision,  she  is  impenetra- 
bly, doggedly  taciturn.     Is  she  unwell?    No,  thank 
you.     Does  she  not  like  her  fare?    Yes,  very  much, 
thank  you.      Is  she  not  hungry?      No,  thank  you. 
Has  she  a  headache?    No,  thank  you.     And  so  on 
through  the  whole  gamut  of  inquiries  which  vain  pa- 
rental solicitude  suggests.     As  she  has  odd  ways,  so 
she  has  odd  fancies.  At  school — and  a  girls'  boarding- 
school  is  probably  the  most  purely  mischievous  insti- 
tution under  heaven — she  has  assimilated  many  gro- 
tesque, and  some  not  too   healthy,  ideas.     She  has 
read  books — worthless  novels  and  silly  romances — 
which  have  inspired  her  with  the  airs  and  affectations 
of  a  mawkish  sentimentalism.  She  assumes  the  mien 
of  one  who  has  an  unutterable  secret,  which  is  in- 
wardly a  consuming  fire,  wrapped  up  in  her  breast. 
She  has  made,  or  she  affects  to  have  made,  romantic 
friendships  among  her  school-fellows.      She  corres- 
ponds with  other  petticoated  anomalies  like  herself, 
and  reads  the  letters  which  she  receives  with  many 
contortions   of  countenance  and   changes  of  color. 
She  sighs  for  the  society  of  her  friends,  and  her  fond 
relatives  wonder  what  can  be  on  her  mind.     There  is 
no  just  ground  for  their  anxiety.     It  will  all  be  right 
enough  in  the  end.  Self-consciousness  inafew  months 
hence  will  have  changed  to  self-possession. 


PACIFIC  ROLLING  MILL  CO. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Manufacturers  of 

Railroad  axd  Merchant  Irox 

Car  and  Locomotive  Axles  and  Frames,  and  Hammered 
Iron  of  every  description.  Rolled  Beams,  Angle,  Channel, 
and  T  Iron,  Bridge,  and  Machine  Bolts,  Lag  Screws,  Nuts, 
Washers,  etc.  Steamboat  Shafts,  Cranks,  Pistons,  Connect- 
ing Rods,  etc,  etc.     Highest  price  paid  for  Scrap  Iron. 

OFFICE,   202    MARKET   STREET. 


Richard  Savage. 


Richard  H.  Savage, 


SAVAGE  &  SON, 

EMPIRE    FOUNDRY 

And  Alachine  Works, 

137  to  141  FREMONT  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Saw-mills  Edgers",  and  Mill  Machinery.  Dwelling  and 
Green-house  Heating  and  Plumbers'  Goods.  General  Min- 
ing Machinery.  Dodge's  Concentrators  and  Rock  Breakers. 
Architectural  Work  and  General  Jobbing.    Send  for  Circular. 


GEO.    W.    PRESCOTT.  IRVING   M.   SCOTT.  H.  T.  SCOTT. 

UNION    IRON  WORKS 

PRESCOTT,  SCOTT  &  CO. 

(Oldest  and  most  extensive  Foundry  on  the  Pacific  Coast.) 

Cor.  First  and  mission  Sts., 

P.  O.  Box,  312S.  SAN   FRANJISCO. 


IRA    V.   RANKIN. 


A.  R.  ERAVTON. 


PACIFIC    IRON   WORKS. 

RANKIN,  BRAYTON    &   CO., 

I',1:  lo  133  First  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Mining  Machinery  of  all  kinds,  Sugar  Mills,  Engines - 
both  Marine  and  Stationary,  Boilers,  etc.,  etc. 


GEORGE  H.  TAY&  CO. 

(Formerly  TAY,  BROOKS  &  BACKUS), 

IMPORTERS   OF 

METALS,   STOVES,  RANGES, 

AND 

House  Furnishing  Hardware, 

S.  W.  Corner  California  and  Oaris  Streets, 

and  \os.  614,  GIti,  (>1S  Battery  Street, 

SAX   FRANCISCO. 

A.    S.    HALLIDIE, 

Manufacturer  of  and  Dealer  in 

WIRE    AND    WIRE    ROTE. 

Wire  Rope,  Flat  and  Round,  of  Iron  or  Steel.     Copper  Light- 
ning Conductors.     Wire  Cord  of  all  kinds.     Patent 
Barbed    Fence  Wire.      Proprietor  of    the 
Patent  Endless  Ropeway. 
No.  G  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 

AH  lines  Street  Cars  pass  the  door. 


California  Wire  Works  €0. 

Manufacture  and  keep  in  stock  all  kinds  of 

Ornamental  and  Useful  Wire  Goods, 

BRASS,  IRON,  and  COPPER  WIRE  CLOTH, 

BIRD  CAGES,  RAT  TRAPS,  RIDDLES,  ETC.,  ETC. 

Call  and  examine  our  goods, 

NO.     6     CALIFORNIA     STREET, 

All  the  Street  Cars  pass  the  door. 


ESTABLISHED  1852. 

A.  P.  HOTALINC  &  CO. 

Sole  Agents  for  the  J.  H.  CUTTER 

OLD  BOURBON  WHISKY, 

And  Importers  of 

FINE    WINES    AND    LIQUORS, 
429  and  4  :i  Jackson  Street,         San  Francisco. 


THE 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  REFINERY 

SAN    FRANCISCO, 

MANUFACTURERS    OF   ALL 

Classes  of  Refined   Sugars,  including  Loaf  Sugar 
for  export. 

C.  AOOLP1IE  WW,  President. 

Office — 2o3  California  Street. 


John  S.  Mellon. 


J.  P.  McMukra 


JOHi\  S.  MELLON  &   CO., 

House  and  Sign  Paixters, 

No.  103  Stockton  Street. 

PAINTING    AND    PAPER-HANGING 

In  all  its  branches  neatly  and  promptly  done.     Walls  and 
ceilings  whitened. 


LITTLE    &.    CUMMiNG, 
CARPENTERS  AND  BUILDERS 

No.  l'i'i  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco. 

PSTIMATES    GIVEN    ON   ALL 

•*—     Classes    and    Styles    of    Work.      General    Jobbing 
promptly  attended  to.     Offices  and  Stores  neatly  fitted  up. 


JOHN  TAYLOR  &  CO. 

118  and  120  Market  Street,  and  15  and  17  California  Street, 

/j  SSAYERS'    MATERIALS,   MINE 

y~L       and  Mill  Supplies.  al<u*i  TtniuTisls'  Glassware, 


THE        ARGONAUT 


C/«   -It.   K.   jE€. 

Overland  Ticket  Office,  Oakland  Ferry,  foot  of  Market  St. 

/~*  OMMENCING     WE  D  NESDA  Y, 

December  15,  1880,  and  until  further  notice, 
TRAINS  AND  BOATS  will  leave  SAN  FRANCISCO: 
y    OQ  A.M.,  Daily,  Local  Passenger  Tram 

/  '%U  via   Oakland   and    Benicia   to    "  Sacramento." 

Connect?  at  Vallejo  Junction  for  Napa  (Stages  for  Sonoma), 
St.  Helena  (White  Sulphur  Springs),  and  Calistoga  (Stages 
for  the  Geysers).  Connects  also  at  Port  Costa  for  Martinez, 
Antioch.  and  "  Byron." 

Sunday  Excursion  Tickets,  at  Reditced  Rates,  to 
San  Pablo,  Vallejo,  Benicia,  and  Martinez. 

8  OO  A.M.,  Daily,  Local  Passenger  Train 

via  Oakland,  Niles,  Livermore,  and  Stockton, 
arriving  at  Sacramento  at  1.50  p.  M.,  and  connecting  with 
Atlantic  Express.  Connects  at  Niles  with  train  arriving  at 
San  Jose  at  11.00  a.  m.,  and  at  Gait  with  train  for  lone. 

0    ?0  ^'  ^">  Daily,  Atlantic  Express  via 

y  '-J  Oakland  and  Benicia  for  Sacramento,  Colfax, 

Reno  (Virginia  City),  Battle  Mountain  (Austin),  Palisade 
(Eureka),  Ogden,  Omaha,  and  East.  Connects  at  Davis  for 
Woodland,  and  at  Woodland,  Sundays  excepted,  for  Will- 
iams and  Willows.  Connects  at  Sacramento  with  the 
Oregon  Express  for  Marysville,  Chico,  Red  Bluff,  and  Red- 
ding (Stages  for  Portland,  Oregon). 

TO  OO  '^'   i^''   Daily,  Local  Passenger 

Train  via  Oakland  to  Haywards  and  Niles. 

JQQ  P.M.,  Daily,  Local  Passenger  Train 
'  via  Oakland  and  Niles,  arriving  at  San  Jose  at 

5.20  P.  M. 

Jq/-\  P.M.,  Daily,  Local  Passenger  Train 
*  via  Oakland  for  Martinez  and  Antioch. 

/f   (~)(~)  f-  M*i  Daily,  Arizona  Express  via 

TT"  *-/'-'  Oakland  and  Martinez  for  Lathrop  (Stockton 
and  Gait),  Merced,  Madera  (Yost-mite  and  Big  Trees),  Vi- 
salia,  Sumner,  Mojave,  Newhall  (San  Buenaventura  and 
Santa  Barbara),  Los  Angeles,  "Santa  Monica,"  Wilming- 
ton, Santa  Ana  (San  Diego),  Colton,  and  Yuma  (Colorado 
River  Steamers),  connecting  direct  with  daily  trains  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad  of  Arizona  for  Maricopa  (stages 
for  Phosnix  and  Prescott),  Casa  Grande  (stages  for  Florence), 
Tucson,  Benson  (stages  for  Tombstone),  Lordsburg  (stages 
for  Silver  City),  and  Deming,  1,208  miles  from  San  Fran- 
cisco (stages  for  New  Mexico).  Sleeping  cars  between 
Oakland,  Los  Angeles,  Yuma,  and  Benson. 

Connects,  Sundays  excepted,  at  Vallejo  Junction  for  Napa, 
St.  Helena,  and  Calistopa. 

//  OO  P'  ^">  Sundays  Excepted,   Sacra- 

jr"*  mento  Steamer  (from    Market    Street  Wharf) 

for  Benicia  and  Landings  on  the  Sacramento  River. 

a    OQ  P.   M.,   Sundays    Excepted,   Local 

7~*+J  Passenger  Train,  via  Oakland  and  Benicia,  for 

"Sacramento."  Connects  at  Davis  with  Local  Train  for 
Woodland  and  Knight's  Landing,  and  at  Sacramento  with 
the  "Virginia  Express"  for  Reno,  Carson,  and  Virginia. 
Sleeping  cars  Oakland  to  Carson. 

A    30  **'  ^-i  Daily,  Local  Passenger  Train 

TT  **J  via  Oakland  for  Haywards,  Niles,  and  Livermore. 

Public  conveyance  for  Mills  Seminary  connects  at  Sem- 
inary Park  Station  with  all  trains,  Sundays  Excepted. 

5qq  P.  M.,  Daily,  Through  Third  Class 
*  Train  via  Oakland,  Martinez,  and  Lathrop  for 

Los  Angeles  and  points  in  Arizona. 

5qq  P.  M.,  Daily,  Overland  Emigrant 
'  Train  via  Oakland,   Benicia,  and  Sacramento 

for  Ogden,  Omaha,  and  East. 

Connections  for  "  Vallejo  "  made  at  Vallejo  Junction  from 
trains  leaving  San  Francisco  7.30  a.  m.,  q.soa.  m.,  3.00  P. 
m.,  4.00  P.  M.,  and  4.30  P.  m. 

FERRIES    AND    LOCAL   TRAINS. 

FROM   SAN   FRANCISCO.  DAILY. 


To 
Oakland. 


B6.10 
7.00 
7.30 


9.00 
9-3° 
10.00 


3.00 
3-3° 
4.00 
4.30 
5-<» 
5-3° 
6.00 
6.30 
7.00 
8.10 
9.20 


A.  M. 


7.00 
8.00 
9.00 
IO.OO 
II.OO 
12. OO 
P.  M. 
X.30 
2.CO 
3-00 
4.OO 
5-00 
6.00 

8*7.00 
*8.io 
*o.2o 
*io-40 
i*n.4S 


o 
I 
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B  8.30 
B9.3O 


.  M. 


P.  M. 

13-30 
B4.3O 
B5.3O 
B  6.30 


B  6.IO 
7-30 
8.30 
9-30 
IO.3O 
II.30 
P.  M. 
13.30 
I.30 
3-3° 
4.30 

5-3° 
6.30 
7.00 
8.10 
9.20 
10.40 
Bii.45 


S.00 
10.00 


3-°o 
4.30 


8.00 

P.  31. 

3.OO 


7-30 
8.30 
9-3° 


I.  OO 
3.OO 
4.OO 
5-00 
O.OO 
B6.3O 


K  6.IO 
8.CO 


r.30 
3-30 

4.30 


Change  cars 
at  West 
Oakland. 


TO   SAN    FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 


B  5.40 
B  6.30 


7-15 

P.   M. 

1-36 


A.  M. 
B  5.IO 

O5.5O 

7-44 


I.44 
2.44 
3-44 
4.44 

5-44 
6.44 
7 -5o 
9.00 
10.20 


B7 

_Q 

b8 

3° 

BO 

3° 
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P.  M. 
3.30 
4.30 

'5-3° 

B  6.30 
B7.30 


*6.25 
7.00 
8.00 
9.00 

IO.OO 

11.00 
12.01 

P.  M. 
I. CO 

3.CO 
4.OO 

5-oo 

6-00 

B*7 . 20 

"8.40 

*9-55 


From 

Oakland 

(Broadway). 


A.  M. 

1  5.20 


7.24 
7-54 
8.24 
8-54 
9.24 
9-54 
10.24 
10.54 
11.24 
11.54 


12.24 
12.54 
1.24 
1.54 
2-54 
3-24 
3-54 
4.24 
4-54 
5.24 
5-54 
6.24 
6-54 
8.00 
9.10 
10.30 


B — Sundays  Excepted. 

*  Alameda  passengers  change  cars  at  Oakland 

THE   CREEK  ROUTE. 

Time  from  San  Francisco — Daily — 9.15  and  11.15  A-  m. 

1. 15— 3-15  and  5.15  P.  M.    Daily  Except  Sundays— j.  15 

A.  M. 

From  Oakland— Daily— 8. 15 and  10.15  a.m.  iz.15 — 2.15 
and  4.15  p.  m.  Daily  Except  Sundays — 6.15  A.  M. 
The  Oakland  (Long)  Wharf  will  hereafter  be  open  to  pas- 
sage of  teams,  etc. ;  also,  of  live  stock  (only  when  properly 
haltered  and  led).  The  Creek  Route  rates  will  be  applica- 
ble to         Une. 

"Official  Schedule  Time"  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co., 
Jewelers,  101  and  103  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F. 
A.  N.  TOWNE,  T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

General  Sup't  Ceu.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Ag*t 


;c>RAI  L.ROAD.<?  J 

BROAD    GAUGE. 


WINTER  ARRANGEMENT. 
Commencing  Wednesday,  Nov.  3,  18S0,  and  until  fur- 
ther notice. 
Passenger  trains  will  leave  San  Francisco,  from  Passenger 
Depot   on   Townsend  Street,    between   Third   and    Fourth 
Streets,  as  follows : 

O  ~n  A.  M.  DAILY  for  San  Jose  and  Way  Stations. 
°-Ju  Returning,  arrives  S.  F.  3.37  P.  M. 

tELStages  for  Pescadero  (via  San  Mateo  and  Redwood) 
connect  with  this  train  only. 

T n  An  A.  M.  DAILY  (Monterey  and  Soledad  Through 
J  U.tfiU  Train)  for  San  Jose,  Gilroy  (Holhster  and  Tres 
Pinos),  Pajaro,  Castroville,  Monterey,  Salinas,  Soledad,  and 
Way  Stations.     Returning,  arrives  S.  F.  6.02  P.  M. 

jJSTAt  Pajaro,  the  Santa  Cni2  R.  R.  connects  with  this 
train  for  Aptos,  Soquel,  and  Santa  Cruz.  &sT  Stage  con- 
nections made  with  this  train.  (Pescadero  stages  via  San 
Mateo  and  Redwood  excepted.) 

3  OCi  ^"  DAILY,  Sundays  excepted,  "Monterey 
J'O^  Through  Express,"  for  San  Jose,  Gilroy,  Pajaro, 
Monterey,  and  principal  Way  Stations.  Returning,  arrives 
S.  F.  10.02  A.  M. 

.    ~  c  P.  M.  DAILY,  for  San  Jose   and   Way   Stations. 
•7>"0   Returning,  arrives  S.  F.  9.10  A.  M. 
X   on  P.    M.    DAILY   for   Menlo    Park   and  Way   Sta- 
u'Jf-'  tions.     Returning,  arrives  S.  F.  6.40  A.  M. 


SPECIAL   RATES  TO  MONTEREY, 
Aptos,  Soquel,  and  Santa  Cruz. 
SINGLE  TRIP  TICKETS,  to  any  of  above  points. $3  50 
EXCURSION    TICKETS    (ROUND    TRIP),     to 
any  of  above  points,  sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sunday 
mornings,  good  for  return  until  following  Monday 

inclusive $5  00 

Also,  EXCURSION  TICKETS  to  San  Jose  and  inter- 
mediate points,  sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sunday  mornings, 
good  for  return  until  following  Monday  "inclusive. 

Ticket   Offices— Passenger  Depot,   Townsend   Street, 
and  No.  2  New  Montgomery  Street,  Palace  Hotel. 
A.  C.  BASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.  Asst.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


SOUTHERN    DIVISIONS. 
3sT  Passengers  for  Los  Angeles  and  intermediate  points, 
;  also  Yuma  and  all  points  east  of  the  Colorado  River,  wilt 
take  the  cars  of  the  Central   Pacific   Railroad  via  OAK- 
LAND, leaving  SAN  FRANCISCO  via   Ferry  Landing, 
Market  Street,  at  4.00  p.  m.  daily. 


5 


OUTH  PACIFIC  COAST  R.  R. 

New  Route — Narrow  Gauge. 


WINTER        ARRANGEMENT 


Commencing  SUNDAY,  NOVEMBER  7,  1SS0,  Boats 
and  Trains  will  leave  San  Francisco  from  Ferry  Landing, 
loot  of  Market  Street,  as  follows: 

O  j  r  A.  M.  DAILY,  for  Alameda,  West  San  Leandro, 
Q%*J  West  San  Lorenzo,  Russet's,  Mt.  Eden,  Alvarado, 
Hall's,  Newark,  Mowry's,  Alvlso,  Agnew's,  Santa  Clara, 
San  Jose,  Lovelady's,  Los  Gatos,  Alma,  Wright's,  Glen- 
wood,  Dougherty's  Mill,  Fulton,  Big  Tree  Grove,  Summit, 
and  Santa  Cruz.  Returning,  arrives  in  S.  F.  at  5:35  P.  M. 
.  _«  P.  M.  DAILY,  for  Alameda,  Newark,  San  Jose, 
T"J.  Los  Gatos,  and  all  intermediate  points.  Arrive  in 
S.  F.  at  9.45  A.  M. 

ON  SUNDAYS  ONLY,  an  additional  train  will  leave 
San  Francisco  at 

5^,  —  A.  M.,  for  Santa  Cruz  and  all  intermediate  points, 
•  t-'t-'  to  accommodate  hunters. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS 
Sold  on  Saturdays,  good  until  Monday  following,  inclusive, 
to  San  Jose  and  return,  £2.50;  Santa  Cruz  and  return,  $5. 

FERRIES  AND  LOCAL  TRAINS,  DAILY. 
From  San  Francisco — "*6-35,  7-30,  8.15,  9.30,  10.30, 
11.30  a.  m.  12.30,  1.30,  12.30,  3.30,  4.30,  5-30,6.30, 
7.30,  8.30,  and  11.30  P.  M. 
From  High  Street,  Alameda — '5-45,  *6-45,  7-37,  8.48, 
9.40,  10.38,  11.35  a.  m.  12.35,  ti-35.  2.35,  3.35,  4.38, 
5-35.  6-35.  9-3°.  ar,d  10.00  p.  M, 

t  Sundays  only. 
*  Daily,  Sundays  excepted. 
Up-town  ticket  offices,  208  Montgomery  Street.     Baggage 
checked  at  hotels  and  residences. 

Oakland  ticket  office,  northeast  comer  Thirteenth  and 
Broadway. 

F.  W.  BOWEN,  G.  H.  WAGGONER, 

Superintendent.  Gen.  Pass.  Agent. 


PIPER    WAREHOUSE. 


BOXESTELL.  ALLEN   &    CO. 

Importers  and  Dealers  in 

Book,  Eews,  Manila,  Hardware 
and  Straw  Wrapping  Papers, 

PAPER  BAGS,  TWINES,  ETC. 
41}  and  415  Sansome  St.,  corner  Commercial. 


WILLIAMS,     DIMOXD    &    CO. 

SHIPPING   AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

Union  Building,  Junction  Market  and  Pine  Streets,   San 
Francisco. 

A  GENTS  FOR  PACIFIC  MAIL  S.  S. 

Co.  ;  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co.  ;  The  Cunard 
Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co.  ;  The  Hawaiian  Line  ;  The  China 
Traders'  Insurance  Co.,  Limited;  The  Marine  Insurance 
Co.  of  London  ;  The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works ;  The 
Glasgow  Iron  Co. ;  Nich.  Ashton  &  Son's  Salt. 


California  Sugar  Refinerv. 

OFFICE,      -      -       -      215  Front  St. 
WORKS,    Eighth  and  Brannan    ts. 

C.  SPRECKELS,  President, 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS,  Vice-President, 

A.   B.  SPRECKELS,  Secretary. 


FRANK  KENNEDY, 

ATTORNEY   AT   LAW,   604    MER- 

chant  Street,  Room  16.    Probate,  divorce,  insolvency, 
and  all  cases  attended  to.     Rents,  etc.,  collected. 


QCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP     COMPANY 

—  FOR  — 

JAPAN    AND    CHINA, 

Leave  Wharf,  Cor.  First  and  Brannan  Streets,  at  i  r.  a.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 

GAELIC,       OCEANIC,       BELGIC. 

Will  sail  from  San  Francisco, 
Tuesday,  Feb.  8.                                             Tuesday.  Mar.  ig. 
Saturday,  April  16.  Tuesday,  May  3 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  (--_ P-  *•  R-  Co.'s  General  Offices,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  202 
Market  Street,  Union  Block. 

T   H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD,  President. 


pACIFIC   COAST  STEAMSHIP   CO. 

Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway  Wharf 
for  PORTLAND  (Oregon),  every  five  days,  direct,  and  for 
LOS  ANGELES,  SANTA  BARBARA,  SANTA  CRUZ, 
SAN  DIEGO,  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO,  and  other  Northern 
and  Southern  Coast  Ports,  leaving  San  Francisco  about 
every  third  day. 

For  day  and  hour  of  sailing,  see  the  Company's  advertise- 
ment in  the  San  Francisco  daily  papers. 

Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  St.,  near  Pine. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  Agents. 

No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


C.    T.  SHEFFIELD. 


N.  W    SPAULDJNC. 


J.  rATTERSON. 


SAW   MANUFACTURING 


17  and  iq  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Ss 


to  $20  per  day  at  home.     Samples  worth  $5  free.    Ad- 
dress STINSON  &  CO.,  PortUnd,  Maine. 


ALASKA 

COMMERCIAL  CO. 


No.  310  Sansome  Street 


WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS. 


INSURANCE. 


Imperial  Fire  Insurance  Company 

Of  London,  Instituted  1803. 

London  Assurance  Corporation 

Of  London,  Established  1720. 

Northern  Assurance  Company 

Of  London  and  Aberdeen,  Established  1S36. 


Queen  Insurance  Company 

Of  Liverpool,  Established  1S57. 


Aggregate  Capital, 
Aggregate  Assets, 


$37,092,750 
-     41,806,923 

A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued 
on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


W.  Lane  Booker,     Rout.  Dickson, 

Agent  and  Attorney.  Manager 

PACIFIC  BRANCH  OFFICE, 

S.  E.  Corner  California  and  Mont- 
gomery Streets, 

(Safe  Deposit  Building.)  San  Franxisco. 


C.  J,  HUTCHINSON.  H.  R.  MANN. 

HUTCHINSON    &    MANN, 
Insurance  Agency, 

322  and  324  California  St.,  and  302  and  304  Sansome  St.. 
San  Francisco,  N.  E.  cor.  California  and  Sansome  Sts. 
Caitain  A.  M.  Burns,  Marine  Surveyor. 
W.  L.  Chalmers,  Z.  P.  Clark,  J.  C  Staples, 

Special  Agents  and  Adjusters. 


COMMERCIAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CALA, 
FIRE   AND    MARINE. 

Principal  ofhee,  405  California  Street,  San  Francisco 

JOHN  H.  WISE,  President. 
CHAS.  A.  LATON,  Secretary. 

TTOME  MUTUAL 
■Ll  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

406  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Capital. . .  (Paid  up  in  Gold) . . .  $300,000  00 
Assets,  Jan.  1, 1880 jgi,io6  34 

PRESIDENT J.  F.  HOUGHTON. 

VICE-PRESIDENT L.  L.  BAKER. 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R.    STORY 


T 


HE   NEVADA   BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Capital  paid  up S J, 000,000 

Reserve,  U.  S.  Bonds 4,000,000 

Agency  at  New  York 62  Wall  Stre 

Agency  at  Virginia,  Nevada. 


Buys  and  sells  Exchange  and  Telegraphic  Transfers. 

Issues  Commercial  and  Travelers'  Credit?. 

This  Bank  has  special  facilities  for  dealing  in  bullion. 


J^HE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


Capital $3,000,000 

William  Alvord President. 

Thomas  Brown Cashier. 

Byron  Murray,  Jr Assistant  Cashier. 

AGENTS— New  York,  Agency  of  the  Bank  of  Califor- 
nia; Boston,  Tremont  National  Bank;  Chicago,  Union 
National  Bank  ;  St.  Louis,  Boatmen's  Savings  Bank  ;  New 
Zealand,  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand  ;  London,  China,  Japan, 
India,  and  Australia,  the  Oriental  Bank  Corporation. 


The -Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre 
spondents  in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Berlin,  Bremen, 
Hamburg,  Frankfort -on- Alain,  Antwerp,  Amsterdam,  St. 
Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Christiana,  Locarno, 
Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shanghae,  Yo- 
kohama. 


Newton  Eooth,  C.  T.  Wheeler,  Sacaramento. 

J.  T.  Glover,  W.  W.  Dodge,  San  Francisco. 

W.    W.    DODGE   &   €0. 

WHOLESALE   GROCERS, 

Northwest  corner  Clay  and  Front  Streets,  San   Francisco. 


H.  L.  DODGE L.  H.  SWEENEY J.  E.  HAGGLES. 

DODGE,  SWEEXEY  &  CO. 

IMPORTERS, 

Wholesale  Provision  Dealers, 

AND.... 

COMMISSION     MERCHANTS, 

Nos.  114  and  116  Market,  and  n  and  13  California  Sts. 


C.   ADOLPHE   LOW  &  CO. 

Commission  Merchants, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 

QFFICE  IN  NEW  YORK,  42  CEDAR 

^    Street. 
SST  Liberal  advances  made  on  consignments. 


MiLLER  &.  RICHARD'S 
EXTRA-HARD  METAL 

SCOTCH  TYPE 

Is   used   upon   the  Argonaut  exclusively 


Address  No.  5=9  COMMERCIAL  STREET, 
And  205  Leidesdorfl"  Street,  San  Francisco. 


The  Type   used   upon  this   paper  has   had  over  THREE 
MILLION  IMPRESSIONS  taken  from  it. 


Hunyadi Jano 

MINERAL  WATER. 

THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST 
NATURAL   APERIENT. 

Superior  to  All  Other  Laxatives. 


Regulates  and  improves  the  action  of  the 
Liver  and  Kidneys. 

Recommended  by  the  medical  profession 
throughout  the  world. 

A  wineglassful  a  dose.  Taken  in  the 
morning  before  breakfast. 

Of  all  druggists  and  mineral  water  dealers. 

To  assure  the  genuine  Water,  require  bottles  with  a  BLUH 
label,  and  bearing  the  name  of  The  Apollinaris  Co.,  Lim- 
ited, London. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

RUHL  BROTHERS 

532  Montgomery  Street. 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


THE 


ARGONAUT 


None  genuine  without  the  Company's  YEL- 
LOW pictorial  label,  and  the  words  Apollina- 
kis  Brunnen  around  an  anchor  on  the  CORK. 


FOR   SALE  BY 


RUHL  BROTHERS 

522  Montgomery  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


'■g^FOK  1881 

Will  be  mailed  rEBE  to  all  applicants,  and  to  customers  without 
ordering  iu  It  contains  five  olortd  plates,  6W  espming*, 
mbout  SoO  paces,  and  full  descriptioni,  price*  and  directions  for 
planting  1W0  varieties  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  Pl.tr.  n, 
Roses,  etc  Invaluable  lo  all.  Ifiehigan  prou-n  seedt  will  be 
found  more  reliable  for  planting  in  the  Terrilorit*  than  those 
grown  farther  Sonth.  We  make  a  specialty  of  supplying 
Market  Gardeners.     Address,  . 

D.  M.  EEBBY  &  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich 


Books,  Pamphlets,  Cards,  Circulars,  Billheads,  Statements, 
Tags,  Posters,  etc,  at  low  prices. 


D 


rVWEXD    NOTICE.— OFFICE    01 

the  Silver  King  Mining  Company,  San  Francisco, 
February  i,  1S81. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  above-named  Company  held  this  day,  a  Dividend 
(No.  14)  of  Twenty-five  Cents  (25c.)  per  share  was  declared, 
payable  on  Tuesday,  February  15.  1881,  at  the  office 
of  the  Company,  Room  10,  328  Montgomery  Street,  San 
Francisco,  California.  Transfer  books  will  be  closed  on  Feb- 
uary  10,  1881.  JOSEPH  NASH,  Secretary. 


T^IVIDEND    NOTICE.— OFFICE    OF 

-^v^  the  Standard  Consolidated  Mining  Company,  San 
Francisco,  February  2,  1881. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  above-named  Company,  held  this  day, 
dividend  No.  25,  of  Seventy-five  Cents  (75c.) per  share  was 
declared,  payable  on  Saturday,  February  12th,  1881,  at 
the  office  in  this  city,  or  at  the  Agency  of  the  Nevada  Bank 
of  San  Francisco  in  New  York. 

WM.  WILLIS,  Secretary. 
Office — Room    No.    29,   Nevada  Block,    No.  309  Mont- 
gomery Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

EXICAN    GOLD     AND     SILVER 


M 


Mining  Company.  Location  of  principal  place  of 
business,  San  Francisco,  California.  Location  of  works, 
Virginia,  Storey  County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  seventeenth  day  of  January,  1SB1, 
an  assessment  (No.  14)  of  Fifty  (50)  cents  per  share  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immedi- 
ately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the 
office  of  the  Company,  Room  16,  Nevada  Block,  309  Mont- 
gomery Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  twenty-first  day  of  February,  1881,  will  be  delin- 
quent, and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and  unless 
payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Monday,  the 
fourteenth  day  of  March,  1881,  to  pay  the  delinquent 
assessment,  together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses 
of  sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

C.  L.  McCOY,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  16,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street.  San  Francisco,  California. 


c 


ONSOLIDATED   IMPERIAL    MIX- 

£  company.  Location  of  principal  place  of  business, 
San  Francisco,  California.  Location  of  works,  Gold  Hill, 
Storey  County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  tire  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  thirteenth  day  of  January,  1S81, 
an  assessment  (No.  14)  of  ten  (10)  cents  per  share  was 
levied  upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  im- 
mediately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at 
the  office  of  the  Company,  Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No. 
309  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  eighteenth  (iSth)  day  of  February,  18S1,  will  be  de- 
linquent, and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and,  un- 
less payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Friday,  the 
eleventh  (nth)  day  of  March,  1SS1,  to  pav  the  delin- 
quent assessment,  together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  ex- 
penses of  sale. 

W.  E.  DEAN,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco   California 


QIERRA  XEVADA  SILVER  MIXIXG 

Company.  Location  of  principal  place  of  business, 
San  Francisco,  California.  Location  of  works,  Storey 
County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  o'  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  held  on  the  7th  day  of  January,  1881,  an  assess- 
ment (No.  67)  of  one  dollar  ($1)  per  share  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately,  in 
United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of  the 
Company,  Room  61,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  tenth  (10th)  day  of  February,  1881,  will  be  de- 
linquent, and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and  un- 
less payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Monday,  the 
Twenty-eighth  (28th)  day  of  February,  1881,  to  pay  the 
delinquent  assessment,  together  with  the  costs  of  advertis- 
ing and  expenses  of  sale.  By  order  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
E.  L.   PARKER,  Secretary. 

Office— Room  61,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


CREAT  REDUCTION    IN   PRICES  I  RUBBER  GOODS 

On  account  of  the  dissolution  of  the  firm  of  BRAVERMAX 
&  LEVY,  we  have  concluded  to  reduce  our  large  stock  of 
WATCHES,  DIAMONDS,  JEWELRY,  SILVERWARE,  and 
CLOCKS,  and  offer  extra  inducements  to  buyers. 

Examine  Prices  Before  Purchasing  Elsewhere. 


LOUIS  BRAVERMAN&  CO, 

Successors  to  BKAVERttAJJ  &  LETT, 

119  MONTGOMERY   STREET. 


INSURANCE       T       COMPANY 
of  california. 

Capital, $150,000 

Assets,  December  31,  1880,    -       -  $1,160,000 


D.  J.  STAPLES.  President. 
ALPHEUS   BULL,  Vice-President. 


GEO.  D.  DORXIX,  Secretary. 
W.  J.  DUTTOX,  Asst.  Secretary. 


AGENTS    IN    ALL    PRINCIPAL    LOCALITIES. 


THUNDER  POWDER  COMP'Y. 

OFFICE, 

606   Montgomery  St.,  Room  4. 


WM.  SHERMAN President 

C.  M.  OAKLEY Secretary 

CHARLES  DE  LACY General  Manager 


BOARD    OF    DIRECTORS. 

WM.  SHERMAN',  GEO.  \Y.  PRESCOTT, 


F.  M.  PIXLEY, 
W.  W.  DODGE, 


E.  G.  WAITE, 

CHAS.  DE  LACY, 


WM.  M.  STEWART. 


This  Company  offers  to  the  public  a  new  explosive — an 
entirely  new  invention,  powerful,  cheap,  and  safe,  and  in 
every  respect  superior  to  any  other  explosive  now  in  use. 

The  Officers  of  the  Company  will  take  pleasure  in  com- 
municating to  miners,  and  others  desiring  to  experiment  with 
the  same,  full  particulars  by  mail,  or  personal  explanation 


NATHANIEL  GRAY.  C  S.  WRIGHT.  J.  A.  CAMPBELL. 

W.   GRAY  &    CO., 


UNDERTAKERS, 

&4I  Sacramento  Street. 


FREE  af«*gsr,asst,Kpfit 


ROEDERER 

CHAMPAGNE. 


KTOTICE.—THE  TRADE  AND    THE 

Public  are  informed  that  we  receive  the  Genuine 
LOUIS  ROEDERER  CARTE  BLANCHE  CHAM- 
PAGNE direct  from  Mr.  Louis  Roederer,  Reims,  over  his 
signature  and  Consular  Invoice.  Each  case  is  marked  upon 
the  side,  "Macondray  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,"  and  each 
bottle  bears  the  label,  "  Macondray  &  Co.,  Sole  Agents  for 
the  Pacific  Coast." 

MACONDRAY    &    CO., 

Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


MIDDLETON    &   FARNSWORTH, 

COAL  DEALERS. 

Office  and  Yard.  14  Post  Street. 

Store  Yard,  T18  Sansome  Street. 

BRANCH  OFFICE, 

J.  Middle!  cm  &  Son,  116  Montgomery 
St.,  Tnder  Occidental  Hotel. 

45TA11  kinds  of  coal  at  lowest  rates. 


GREAT   REDrCTIOX   IN    PRICES! 


$72 


fit  free.     Address  TRUE  &  CO.,  Augusta,  Maine 


The  ARGOXAUT  is  Printed  with  Ink  Manufactured  by 

SHATTUCK  &  FLETCHER, 

520  Commercial  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Eclipse      champagne      Extra 


H- 


'A  VING  A  LARGE  STOCK  WHICH 


MUST  BE  SOLD  this  season,  we  are  offering  it 
at  prices  which  virtually  give  us  a  monopoly  of  the  Rubber 
Clothing  business  on  this  coast. 

Call  and  examine  before  purchasing  elsewhere. 


LUSTRE  CLOTHING  ON  SHEETING. 

Sack  Coats,  Officers'  Coats.  l^oys'  Sacks.  Pants 
and  Overalls.  Leggins,  Caps  with  Capes,  Sou"  West- 
ers. 

LUSTRE    CLOTHING    ON    DRILL. 

Sack  Coats,  Officers'  Coats,  Reefing  Jackets,  Pants 
and  Overalls,  Leggins. 

DULL    FINISH    CLOTHING--"  C." 

Sack  Coats  on  Sheeting,  Sack  Coats  on  Drill,  Offi- 
cers' Coats  on  Sheeting,  Officers'  Coats  on  Drill,  Offi- 
cers' Coats  on  Selisia,  Talmas  on  Selisia,  Boys'  Sack 
Coats,  Boys'  Officers'  Coats,  Overalls  and  Pants  on 
Sheeting.  Overalls  and  Pants  on  Drill.  Leggins — 
Sheeting.  Leggins  —  Drill,  Firemen's  Coats  with 
Snaps  and  Rings—double  coated. 

DULL    FINISH    CLOTHING--"  B." 

Sack  Coats,  Sack  Coats  on  Drill,  Officers'  Coats, 
Officers'  Coats  on  Drill,  Officers'  Coats  on  Drill — 
double-coated ;  Ponchos — 60x70,  Overalls  and  Pants 
— Sheeting.  Overalls  and  Pants — Drill 

EXTRA    FINE    CLOTHING. 

Reversible  Coats  on  Cambric,  Reversible  Coats  on 
Serge,  Reversible  Coats  on  Check,  Men's  Zephyr 
Water-proof  Coats,  Ladies'  Zephyr  Water-proof  Cir- 
culars, Ladies'  Zephyr  Water-proof  Newports. 

WHITE   CLOTHING--" B." 

Sack  Coats,  Sack  Coats  —  Drill,  Officers'  Coats, 
Officers'  Coats — Drill,  Capes.  Capes  with  Sleeves — 
Ponchos  — 60x70. 


The  Gulta  Percha  and  Rubber 
Manufacturing  Co. 

[Corner  First  and  Market  Sts. 

SAN    FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

JOHN  W.  TAYLOR,         -         Manager 


Pebble  Spegtacles! 


HELLER'S  OPTICAL  DEPOT 

135  Montgomery  St.,  m\  Bash, 

Opposite  Occidental  Hotel. 

Compound  Astigmatic  Lenses 

Mounted  to  Order.    ,T:-"T\vn  Hour-  Vol  lee. 

OPERA  GLASSES    BAROMETERS, 

MICROSCOPES,   DRAWING   SETS.  ETC 


PALACE    HOTEL  RESTAURANT 

FIRST-CLASS  IN  ALL  RESPECTS. 

QUIET  AXD  DESIRABLE  PLACE 

y/j     for  Ladies,  Gentlemen,  aid  Families.     iST  Entrance, 
omh  side  of  Court,  A      D,    SHARON 


•  CHARLES  R.  ALLEN  * 
-120  BEALE  ST.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 

AGENT  PITTSBURG  COALM'G  CO. 


TILES  I    TILES  1 1 
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EDITORIAL    CORRESPONDENCE. 


A  Most  Interesting-  Budget  from  the  Gay  American  Metropolis. 


New  York,  January  24,  1881. — After  a  brief  but  fitting 
season  of  pie  and.  prayer  with  relatives  and  friends  in  ortho- 
dox Boston,  here  I  am  back  again  in  the  heart  of  Gotham, 
and  deep  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  whirl  and  excitement  of 
this  great  city's  mid-winter  season.  And  what  a  tremendous 
camp  New  York  has  come  to  be  !  With  her  figures  of  one 
million  two  hundred  thousand  inhabitants  she  not  only 
stands  the  queen  city  of  the  continent,  but  her  ambition  and 
possibilities  will  threaten  in  ten  years  the  first  place  in  the 
world.  One  million  two  hundred  thousand  !  It  is  hard  to 
realize  this  population  except  by  comparison.  Let  us  see 
what  it  means.  It  means,  by  analyzing  figures,  that  New 
York  has  fifty  thousand  more  people  than  Chicago,  St.  Louis 
and  Boston  combined  ;  that  it  is  larger  even  in  population 
than  either  of  the  States  of  Arkansas,  California,  Colorado, 
Connecticut,  Delaware,  Florida,  Kansas,  Louisiana,  Maine, 
Maryland,  Minnesota,  Mississippi,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New 
Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  Oregon,  Rhode  Island,  South  Car- 
olina, or  West  Virginia.  It  means  that  one  of  its  wards — 
the  nineteenth— has  as  many  residents  as  the  proud  city  of 
San  Francisco,  and  that  there  are  nine  other  citywards,  each 
one  of  which  contains  more  people  than  the  entire  State  of 
Nevada  can  muster,  and  it  is  still  growing  like  a  weed.  The 
city  is  no  longer  confined  to  Manhattan  Island,  for  the  ele- 
vated roads  have  bridged  the  Harlem  River,  and  on  their 
long  iron  legs  are  stalking  northward  through  Westchester 
County  ;  and,  unless  something  should  happen  to  stay  their 
progress,  there  will-soon  be  a  continuous  city  along  the  Hud- 
son from  Castle  Garden  to  Albany.  The  great  me- 
tropolis of  the  future  will  be  long  and  not  wide. 
And  this,  because  there  is  a  growing  tendency  to  live  be- 
tween these  lines  of  up-raised  ringing  rails.  Wherever  they 
go  they  elevate  real  estate  higher  than  their  road  beds,  yet, 
notwithstanding  from  Brooklyn,  and  Jersey  City,  and  New- 
ark, and  the  various  towns  around  about,  people  are  coming 
to  buy,  and  build,  and  rent,  and  live,  where  there  are  neither 
ferries  nor  street  crossings  to  slacken  speed,  and  where 
trains  of  flying  coaches,  once  in  two  minutes,  literally  snatch 
and  shoot  them  into  the  very  vortex  of  the  business  whirl- 
pool. It  is  absolutely  astonishing  what  can  be  accomplished 
now  by  rapid  transit.  You  can  step  on  the  "  L  "  road  from 
the  South  Ferry,  and  in  twenty  minutes  be  beyond  the  Har- 
lem River  near  the  High  Bridge.  You  can  go  to  your  office, 
or  into  the  country,  and  return  before  breakfast.  You  can 
lunch  and  take  a  nap  and  get  back  to  business  before  two 
o'clock  from  your  country  seat.  You  are  at  your  up-town 
residence  before  you  have  fairly  scanned  the  evening  paper. 
In  the  season  you  can  visit  the  seaside  after  business  hours, 
lave  in  the  ocean,  and  return  cooled  and  refreshed  to  your 
domicile  and  bed.  You  can  attend  the  theatre,  ride  leis- 
urely up  to  the  Grand  Central  Depot  after  the  performance, 
go  to  sleep  in  a  luxurious  Pullman  palace  car,  and  wake  the 
next  morning  in  Boston  for  your  beans  and  brown  bread.  In 
fact,  you  can  go  anywhere  at  any  time — even  to  the  devil — 
with  neatness  and  dispatch  ;  for  rapid  transit  is  fast  getting 
to  be  the  rule  of  New  York  life,  and  its  theory  is  worked  far 
beyond  the  mere  scheme  of  transportation.  Gotham  is 
bound  ere  long  to  be  the  fast  city  of  the  world.  Its  reputa- 
tion in  that  direction  is  growing  with  every  year.  It  is  a 
model  city  of  modern  conveniences.  It  is  possessed  of  all 
the  comforts  of  the  cities  of  the  old  world,  and  has  segre- 
gated their  vices.  Foreigners  are  beginning  to  like  it  for  its 
cosmopolitan  flavor.  It  has  a  colony  from  every  land  and 
clime— the  most  interesting  being  that  from  California.  It 
is  the  head  centre  of  speculation,  the  rendezvous  of  home 
and  foreign  capital  for  investment,  the  habitat  of  the  enter- 
prising, the  reckless,  and  the  venturesome.  It  is  the  Mecca 
of  the  American  business  man.  Whatever  else  may  be  de- 
nied him,  the  small  trader  north,  south,  east,  and  west,  al- 
ways makes  his  annual  pilgrimage  here  on  that  "  business 
and  pleasure  "  combination  trip  that  lasts  him  generally  for 
"a  year.  Away  from  his  family,  secure  from  the  gossip  of  his 
neighbors,  lost  to  sight  and  mind  in  the  great  swirling  popu- 
lation, he  is  ripe  for  what  is  technically  known  as  "  a 
spree."  And  he  always  has  it.  It  has  become  a  part  of  his 
wholesale  friends1  business  to  see  that  he  gets  it.  Men  are 
regularly  employed  to  "  do  the  town,"  theatre  tickets  are 
purchased  by  the  hundred,  and  every  species  of  entertain- 
ment provided  by  New  Yorkers  for  the  business  strangers 
within  their  gates.  "  Lead  us  not  into  temptation,  but  de- 
liver us  from  evil,"  is  a  sentiment  that  is  worked  with  the  re- 
verse lever.  Particularly  is  this  the  case  just  now,  for  busi- 
ness has  been  booming,  balance  sheets  have  been  taken  off 
with  the  figures  on  the  right  side  ;  money  is  plenty  ;  credit 
elastic,  everybody  extravagant,  everything  gay.  The  hotels, 
and  theatres,  and  streets,  and  trains  are  full.  The  town  is 
boiling  in  every  direction.  Broadway  in  the  daytime  is  a 
sight  to  behold.  Down  the  long  straight  stretch  from  the 
Equitable  building  you  see  two  solid  lines  of  humanity  weav- 
ing along  beside  the  many  storied  buildings,  and  in  the  cen- 
tre a  broad  undulating  band  of  steaming  horses,  bobbing 
freight,  and  cursing  drivers,  that  moves  on  without  a  break 
till  night  fall.  Above  Fourteenth  Street,  and  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Union  and  Madison  Squares,  the  sidewalks  are 
crowded  with   shopper*.       Fifth    Avenue   has    two  lines  of 


coupe's — one  up  and  the  other  down — each  coupe*  with  a 
female  aristocrat  in  silk  inside,  and  a  male  democrat 
in  lively'  outside  ;  while  out  through  the  Park,  and  along  the 
avenues  leading  to  the  Harlem  Bridge,  there  pours  such  a 
steady  stream  of  flying  horseflesh,  sleighs,  and  bundles  of 
hilarious  occupants,  that  one  wonders  if  the  entire  popula- 
tion is  not  on  a  lark.  In  the  evening  things  become  brilliant. 
From  the  tops  of  theatres  and  hotels,  along  Broadway,  and 
around  the  squares,  the  electric  lights  flash  out,  intensified 
by  the  snow-covered  streets,  and  the  shop-windows  are 
brought  out  in  strong  contrast  by  their  yellow  blaze  of  gas- 
lamps.  And  these  same  shop-windows  are  an  exhibition  in 
themselves.  How  they  glitter  and  glisten,  and  display  their 
wealth  of  color — the  color  of  extravagance.  Furniture  all 
in  ebony  and  gold;  carpets  in  Turkish  and  Persian  patterns  ; 
dress  goods  in  plush  of  the  richest  hues  ;  bonnets,  and  hats, 
and  trimmings,  and  billows  of  old  lace,  and  Kensington  em- 
broidery, and  bric-k-brac,  till  the  covetous  female  heart  grows 
faint,  and  the  clutch  on  her  purse  is  that  of  desperation.  If 
the  devil  had  only  had  one  block  of  modern  Broadway,  he 
could  have  tempted  Eve  quicker  than  with  all  the  fruit  that 
Paradise  ever  grew.  But  then  the  old  girl's  daughters  are 
just  as  susceptible.  And,  great  goddess  of  good  looks,  how- 
pretty  some  of  them  are  !  They  are  not  so  extravagantly 
pretty  now  as  when  I  first  arrived  ;  but  the  world  can  safely 
be  challenged  for  a  more  charming  exhibit  than  the  one  seen 
here  between  the  hours  of  ten  and  three,  when  the  sun  is 
high  and  warm  and  the  sidewalks  clean  and  dry.  Dress? 
Why  Solomon  in  all  his  glory,  and  even  the  lilies  of  the  field, 
were  never  arrayed  like  one  of  these.  Some  of  the  sleigh- 
ing costumes  would  make  a  Laplander  wild.  Cloaks  and 
hoods  of  glistening  seal ;  circulars  and  wraps  of  corded 
silk  ;  mitts  finished  with  ruffles  of  beaded  lace  ;  moccasins, 
with  a  rich,  warm  fur  interior,  and  a  trimming  of  jet-black 
sable  at  the  top  that— well,  that  makes  a  splendid  contrast 
anyhow.  One  of  the  swell  dress  costumes  is  "  the  pilgrim 
suit."  This  suit  is  what  one  of  the  papers  terms  "the  con- 
spicuous success  of  the  season."  It  is  in  camel's  hair  of  the 
natural  color,  has  trimming  of  plush,  is  literally,  like  John 
the  Baptist's  garment,  girded  about  the  loins,  and  with  the 
right  kind  of  a  creature  in  it,  it  carries  one's  attention 
away  like  a  cyclone.  Given  a  cold,  crisp  day  ;  a  long,  lithe 
New  York  girl  in  a  "  pilgrim  suit,"  with  a  classic  front,  a 
collar  of  sable  circling  at  the  shoulder  points,  mitts  with 
bead  trimmings,  the  Sarah  Bernhardt  style  of  wearing  the 
finger-nails — cut  to  a  point — and  the  whole  climax  of  loveli- 
ness capped  by  a  hidalgo  hat  or  a  scoop-shovel  bonnet,  and 
the  result  is  a  work  of  high  and  almost  paralyzing  art.  At 
least  this  is  the  opinion  of  "  a  pilgrim  and  a  stranger."  But 
a  truce  to  dress,  and  things  I  know  so  little  about.  Let  us 
gossip  of  the  theatres,  which,  like  the  hotels,  are  doing  an 
immense  business — houses  crowded  to  such  an  extent  that 
matine'es  are  given  Tuesdays  and  Wednesdays  as  well  as 
Saturdays.  Think,  you  dramatically  starved,  of  the  follow- 
ing list  for  an  evening's  amusement  : 

Windsor  Theatre Oofty  GoofL 

Haverly's  Fourteenth  Street Widow  Bedott. 

Booth's  Theatre Uncle  Tom's  Cabin. 

Bijou  Opera  House Olivette. 

Haverly's  Xiblo'a  Garden Black  Venus. 

Wallace's  Theatre School  for  ScandaL 

Abbey's  Park  Theatre Olivette. 

Haverly's  Fifth  Avenue Maritana. 

Grand  Opera  House Ours. 

Daly's  Theatre Zanina. 

New  York  Aquarium Circus. 

Union  Square  Theatre The  Creole. 

Thalia  Theatre Boccaccio. 

Madison  Square  Theatre Hazel  Kirke. 

Roster  &  Bial's  Concert  Hall Dengremont. 

Tony  Pastor's Our  School  Girls. 

Theatre  Comique Mulligan  Guards'  Nominee. 

San  Francisco  Minstrels A  Hot  Night. 

American  Institute PedesUianism. 

Aberle's  Theatre The  Serpent's  Sting. 

Of  this  bill  of  fare  the  sensation  is  "The  Black  Venus" 
at  Niblo's.  Ostensibly  it  is  a  grand  production  of  Adolphe 
Belot's  great  spectacle  of  that  name,  produced  in  Paris  a 
year  or  two  ago,  but  really  it  is  an  olla  podrida  concocted  by 
the  brothers  Imre  and  Bolossy  Kiralfy  especially  for  the  viti- 
ated American  taste.  The  story  is  a  mere  thread,  something 
after  the  style  of  "Around  the  World  in  Eighty  Days,"  and 
involves  a  lot  of  nonsense  of  a  search  by  a  French  baroness 
for  her  lost  husband — an  African  explorer.  Belot's  story- has 
been  destroyed,  but  the  caravan  through  Africa,  the  menag- 
erie, and  the  ballet  have  been  retained,  and  worked  up  into 
a  magnificence  that  has  never  before  been  equaled  on  any 
stage.  As  a  spectacle,  "  The  Black  Venus  "throws  "The 
Black  Crook  "  far  in  the  shade,  not  only  in  quantity  but  qual- 
ity. The  "Crook"  was  a  glittering  thing  of  spangles,  and 
tinsel,  and  lime  light,  and  caverns  under  the  sea  ;  the  "Ve- 
nus" is  a  warm  and  sensuous  picture  of  Afric's  burning  sand, 
ruins  and  panoramas  of  the  Nile,  gorgeous  sunsets,  and  hot 
things  from  the  desert  generally.  It  is  the  apotheosis  of 
legs;  the  crowning  attempt  to  undrape  the  female  form. 
Instead  of  the  old-time  style  of  stiff  outstanding  skirts,  the 
front  rows  of  coryphees  rush  down  to  the  footlights  in  full, 
but  very  short,  spring  toilets,  the  latest  style  hats  on  their 
heads,  and  tamborines  in  their  hands.  There  they  pose, 
with  a  toss  of  the  head  and  a  curve  of  the  spine  that  throws 
the  bald-headed  orchestra  circle  into  an  intermittent  fever, 
and  incites  the  gallery  gods  to  hammer  each  other  with  de- 
light.    Then  follows  line  upon  line  of  chocolate-colored  sy- 


rens, draped  in  the  most  wildly  improbable,  but  indescriba- 
bly beautiful,  costumes — all  skilfully  and  differently  arranged 
for  the  momentary  exhibition  of  form — anklets  of  stage  sil- 
ver, and  ear-rings  of  brass-gold.  And  as  they  mix  and  march 
in  procession,  the  grouping  and  play  of  color  is  something 
grand.  First,  there  is  a  perfect  jungle  of  dusky  legs  ;  then 
a 'voluptuous  undulation,  as  the  uncorseted  creatures,  pro- 
tected only  by  a  Cleopatra  band,  bend  in  salutation.  Then 
there  is  an  entire  menagerie  on  the  stage:  horses,  and  one 
and  two-humped  camels,  dromedaries,  zebras,  sacred  cows, 
oxen,  donkeys,  and  a  herd  of  fragrant  goats  from  Shanty- 
town.  In  one  of  the  scenes  is  disclosed  a  den  of  live  lions, 
and  tigers,  and  a  circus  man,  disguised  as  a  Zulu,  enters  and 
stirs  them  up  till  their  roaring  can  be  heard  out  on  Broad- 
way. Another  thrilling  episode  is  the  battle  of  the  Amazons 
— forty  girls  in  tights  on  forty  live  cart-horses,  and  the  whole 
caboodle  frightened  to  the  point  of  jumping  out  into  the  au- 
dience. There  is  splendid  scenery,  designed  by  the  most 
celebrated  scenic  artists  in  Vienna,  Berlin,  Paris,  and  Rome ; 
a  panorama  on  the  Nile  by  Voegtlin,  and  an  indiscriminate 
throng  of  slaves,  palanquin  bearers,  Egyptian  soldiers,  tra- 
ders, Zulus,  Nyamos,  Nyams,  Mombontons,  Zembis,  caravan- 
drivers,  the  whole  aromatic  jumble  of  brute  and  human  an- 
imals, before  and  behind  the  footlights,  being  fittingly  typi- 
fied and  set  off  by  the  Black  Venus  herself — a  shapely  and 
palpitating  creature,  arrayed  only  in  her  native  modesty  and 
a  leopard  skin,  with  three  silver  horns  on  her  head,  and  two 
burnished  steel  points  standing  straight  out  from  her  swarthy 
bust.  The  whole  thing  is  a  shining  monstrosity,  but,  ah  !  it 
is  a  taking  show.  Dramatically,  it  is  nothing  ;  sensuously, 
it  is  everything.  And  the  way  Niblo's  is  crowded  from  the 
orchestra  rail  to  the  last  gallery  ceiling,  demonstrates  to  a 
nicety  that  what  the  greater  portion  of  the  amusement  world 
wants  is  neither  morality,  wit,  poetry,  or  pathos,  but  just  ex- 
actly what  the  two  Hungarians  have  provided — something 
tropical.  By  the  way,  it  was  expected  that  "  The  Black  Ve- 
nus "  would  have  a  rival  in  the  Nautch  girls,  when  "Zanina" 
was  produced  a  week  ago  at  Daly's  Theatre.  The  play  had 
been  planned  for  their  introduction,  the  plot  changed  to  ad- 
mit of  an  East  Indian  interlude,  and  the  announcement  sent 
forth  that  the  "  Nautch,"  as  danced  and  sung  by  Boorie,  Sa- 
heb  Jhan,  Wazier,  Oomdah,  and  Alibunda,  for  the  first  time 
out  of  India,  would  give  New  Yorkers  something  new-  in  the 
way  of  the  poetry  of  motion.  So  people  began  to  imagine 
to  themselves  the  light  and  graceful  whirling,  the  impassioned 
gestures  of  frenzy,  the  mystic  weaving,  the  subtle  panto- 
mimic contortions  of  the  Nautches  they  used  to  read  about. 
I  confess  that  I  laid  hold  of  Tennyson's  picture  of  them  in 
"  Vivien,"  when  he  speaks  of 

"  The  charm 

Of  woven  paces  and  of  waving  hands." 
And  fixed  their  appearance  and  performances, 
"  In  their  spangled  skirts  and  bells, 
That  chime  light  laughter  with  their  resdess  feet," 

As  thus    pictured    in    Edwin    Arnold's   poem,  "  The  Light 

of  Asia": 

And  on  another  day  there  passed  that  road 
A  band  of  tinselled  girls,  the  Xautch  dancers 
Of  lndra's  temple  in  the  town,  with  those 
Who  made  their  music — one  that  beat  a  drum 
Set  round  with  peacock's  feathers,  one  that  blew 
The  piping  bansuli,  and  one  that  twitched 
A  three-stringed  sitar.     Lightly  tripped  they  down 
From  ledge  to  ledge,  and  through  the  checkered  paths 
To  some  gay  festival,  the  silver  bells 
Chiming  soft  peals  about  the  small  brown  feet, 
Armlets  and  wrist-rings  tattling  answer  shrill ; 
1  While  he  that  bore  the  sitar  thrummed  and  twanged 
His  threads  of  brass,  and  she  beside  him  sang — 

'*  Fair  goes  the  dancing  when  the  sitar's  tuned; 
Tune  us  the  sitar  neither  low  nor  high, 
And  we  will  dance  away  the  hearts  of  men. 
The  string  o'erstretched  breaks,  and  the  music  flies  ; 
The  string  o'erslacked  is  dumb,  and  music  dies  ; 
Tune  us  the  sitar  neither  low  nor  high." 

So  sang  the  nautch-girl  to  the  pipe  and   wires, 
Fluttering  like  some  vain,  painted  butterfly 
From  glade  to  glade  along  the  forest  path, 
Nor  dreamed  her  bright  words  echoed  on  the  ear 
Of  him,  that  holy  man,  who  sat  so  rapt 
Under  the  fig-tree  by  the  path. 

But  I  must  confess  that  I  realize  no  such  picture.  The  little 
theatre  was  crowded  to  suffocation  almost,  the  opening  night, 
and  in  patience  and  perspiration  I  await  the  East  Indian 
interlude.  It  came.  I  heard  the  "  piping  bansuli,"  saw  "the 
three  stringed  sitar"  twitched,  and  listened  to  the  monoto- 
nous flip-flap  of  a  real  Hindoo  hand  on  an  oriental  drum. 
Then  came  "  the  silver  bells  chiming  "  anything  and  every- 
thing but  "  soft  peals"  about  the  large,  instead  of  ""small 
brown  feet,"  and  the  Nautches  were  in  full  action.  They 
were  disappointing.  To  borrow  an  expression,  they  may 
have  been  nautchy,  but  they  were  not  nice.  They  were 
neither  young  nor  pretty,  and  their  nautching  in  no  wise  tal- 
lied with  the  description  given  by  Tennyson,  Arnold,  and 
the  other  fellows,  who  say  they  have  traveled  in  India,  and 
know  all  about  it.  In  fact,  with  about  two  thirds  of  that 
audience,  I  left  after  the  dance,  firm  in  the  opinion  that 
either  these  chaps  had  lied  about  the  India  dance-girls,  or 
that  "  the  eye  in  frenzy  rolling,"  the  lascivious  motions,  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing  incidental  to  the  Syrian  would 

not  stand  transportation  to  the  moral  atmosr 
roundings  of  a  New  York  stage.     Outside  > 


THE       ARGONAUT, 


tional  things,  there  is  rare  enjoyment  at  the  various  theatres. 
At  the  Standard  "  Hazel  Kirke"  has  been  running  for  over 
twelve  months.  Wallack's.  did  a  splendid  business  with 
"Forget  Me  Not,"  till  Miss  Genevieve  Ward  stopped  it  with 
an  injunction.  Clara  Morris  has  been  drawing  crowded 
matinees  at  the  Union  Square  Jo  her  "Miss  Multon,"  and 
other  specialties,  while  the  new  piece,  "The  Creole,"  in 
which  Eleanor  Carey  is  playing  the  heroine,  Diana — and 
playing  it  splendidly  too— is  a  great  success.  "  The  Creole  "  is 
a  new  title  for  "  Diana,"  a  play  by  D'Ennery  and  Brazie,  pro- 
duced at  the  Ambigu,  in  Paris,  about  three  or  four  months 
ago.  The  American  version  is  by  Cauzaran,  and  is  more  con- 
densed than  the  original.  It  is  based  on  a  case  of  som- 
nambulism, and  here  is  the  argument  in  brief: 

A  certain  Count  de  Maillapre  has  a  son  in  the  French  navy  who,  to 
save  a  girl's  life,  accidently  absents  himself  from  his  ship  on  the  day  of 
battle,  and  is  rated  on  its  books  as  a  deserter.  The  daughter  of  a 
pirate  obtains  the  books,  comes  to  France  after  him,  and  threatens  him 
with  exposure,  death,  and  dishonor  unless  he  will  bestow  upon  her  his 
hand  and  name.  The  son  tells  his  father.  The  father  tries  to  bribe 
Diana  with  money,  but  she  will  not  be  so  bribed.  She  goads  the  old  man 
almost  to  madness.  To  recover  calmness  he  takes  an  overdose  of  some 
narcotic,  falls  asleep,  and  dreams  he  sees  Diana  convicting  his  son  of 
cowardice  and  desertion  before  a  court-martial.  He  picks  up  his  sword, 
and.  in  this  strange  sleep,  goes  to  the  room  where  Diana  is  and  stabs  her, 
taking  from  her  the  leaf  whose  contents  are  the  sole  evidences  against 
his  son.  The  son,  who  has  been  seeking  the  father,  appears  on  the 
scene  just  as  the  dreamer  runs  his  sword  through  Diana,  and  as  the  un- 
fortunate woman,  who  backed  to  the  balcony  from  the  count's  sword, 
falls  over  its  balustrade  into  the  moat  below.  The  next  morning  the 
assembled  family  and  guests  hear  groans  from  the  moat,  and  the  dying 
Diana  reappears  upon  the  scene.  She  tries  to  name,  to  point  at  the  old 
count  as  her  homicider,  but  the  son,  who  thinks  his  father  consciously 
committed  the  crime,  to  save  him  from  Diana's  accusation  steps  forth 
and  declares  she  is  trying  to  point  to  him,  for  he  it  was  himself,  he 
says,  who  killed  her.  Diana  dies  before  she  can  contradict  this  self- 
sacrifice,  and  the  son  is  placed  in  custody.  De  Malesherbes,  prime  min- 
ister of  France,  and  an  intimate  friend  of  the  old  count,  comes  to  con- 
duct the  preliminary  examination  ;  and,  through  his  skill  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  count's  occasional  fits  of  somnambulism  in  his  youth,  un- 
ravels the  web,  convicts  the  father  of  the  deed  he  thought  his  son  had 
committed,  the  son  is  pardoned  the  involuntary  desertion,  and  all  ends 
happily. 

"The  Creole"  is  a  strong  play,  ingenious  in  construction 
and  situation,  presented  with  a  cast  including  Charles  R. 
Thorne,  De  Belleville,  Eleanor  Carey,  and  Maud  Harrison 
(whom  we  know),  and  is  mounted,  costumed,  and  presented 
in  a  way  that  even  this  famous  theatre  may  well  be  proud  of. 
"  Olivette,"  the  new  comic  opera  by  Audran,  now  running  at 
two  theatres,  was  expected  to  create  as  great  a  furore  as  did 
"  Pinafore,"  but  has  proved  a  flat  failure.  It  is  splendidly 
put  upon  the  stage  at  the  Park  Theatre  ;  and  at  the  Bijou, 
Catherine  Lewis,  in  the  part  of  the  heroine,  manages  to 
throw  into  it  considerable  "  chic,"  but  it  wont  go.  And  just 
here  I  may  remark,  while  mentioning  so  many  familiar 
names,  that  the  old  stock  of  what  may  be  termed  California 
actors  and  actresses  looms  up  here  in  every  direction.  And 
they  are  pretty  nearly  all  in  the  front  rank,  too.  John  Mc- 
Collough  is  one  of  the  bright  and  shining  lights  of  the  pro- 
fession, has  improved  wonderfully  of  late,  and  is  at  last 
recognized  as  an  actor — even  a  great  tragedian.  Harry  Ed- 
wards is  at  Wallack's,  is  appreciated  by  the  New  York  public, 
is  as  well  situated  as  an  actor  need  to  be,  and  is  the  same 
hearty,  whole-souled  fellow  to  his  California  friends.  Tom 
Keene,  as  you  know,  is  the  great  tragedian  of  the  provinces, 
and  his  present  impersonation  of  "Richard  the  three 
straight  marks  "  is  said  to  be  something  thrilling.  Bishop  is 
playing  at  the  Fourteenth  Street  Theatre,  as  the  "Widow," 
in  the  Bedott  combination.  Morrison,  Nelson  Decker,  Zoe 
Tuttle,  and  the  fiddler  Widmer  are  at  Booth's  ;  Courtaine  is 
at  the  Park  ;  Ellie  Wilton  is  supporting  Salvini,  the  great  Ital- 
ian tragedian  ;  Jeffreys  Lewis  has  been  playing  in  "  Hazel 
Kirke,"  and  James  O'Neil,  who  came  here  to  do  the  star 
part  in  the  Passion  Play,  and  who  is  still  under  engagement 
to  Abbey,  is  wandering  about  on  a  salary  for  doing  nothing 
that  would  make  old  Judas  Iscariot  himself  turn  over  in  his 
grave.  I  have  seen  Napoleon  Maguire  sitting  about  the 
hotels  here,  off  and  on,  and  have  tried  to  learn  what  he  is 
doing,  or  trying  to  do,  for  California  theatre-goers,  but  I 
found  that  it  was  so  little  that  there  was  no  use  in  following 
it  up.  The  fact  is  that  the  old  man's  credit  is  none  of  the 
best.  It  is  better,  however,  than  the  reputation  of  Califor- 
nia as  a  money-making  field  for  the  actors  ;  and  while  the 
present  boom  continues  here,  and  you  offer  so  few  induce- 
ments there,  you  will  have  to  get  along  with  what  you  can 
develop.  Regarding  the  California  mining  colony,  I  had 
intended  to  write  of  it  at  some  length,  but  I  see  that  I  have 
been  anticipated  by  a  correspondent,  "  Diogenes,"  whose  per- 
sonal gossip,  while  somewhat  visionary,  has  virtually  covered 
the  ground.  And  then,  too,  this  California  colony  particularly 
requests  that  it  be  let  alone.  It  does  not  care  to  be  written 
up,  as  it  is  going  down.  Its  members  are  not  in  the  best  of 
spirits.  They  have  not  accomplished  the  half  they  planned 
in  "  the  far-off  country,"  and  many  of  them  have  been  eating 
the  corn-husk  pudding  of  bitter  disappointment.  In  fact, 
New  York,  to  many  of  these  Western  adventurers,  has  proved 
a  "blanket"  mine.  The  outlook,  so  promising  at  first,  is 
now  very  badly  overcast.  The  business  is  virtually  dead,  or 
so  badly  wrapped  up  in  distrust  that  it  is  just  alive.  True,  there 
is  an  outward  showing.  There  is  the  great  Boreel  Building 
on  Broadway,  teeming  with  mining  offices,  pictured  with  maps 
and  surveys,  and  pregnant  with  all  sorts  of  showings  and 
schemes.  There  are  prospects  enough  to  claim  every  dollar 
in  the  universe.  There  is  rich  ore  enough  lying  about  in 
sacks,  and  boxes,  and  brokers'  windows,  to  run  the  Comstock 
stamp-mills  for  a  month.  There  is  an  army  here  with  whole 
mountain  ranges  of  horn-silver  to  sell.  There  is  all  the  min- 
ing property  on  the  market  that  the  speculative  heart  could 
wish  for,  or  the  visionary  mind  imagine,  but  those  with  money 
to  buy  won't  have  it.  The  real  lead,  the  capitalists,  refuse  to 
be  worked  any  further.  Already  they  have  had  the  diamond 
drill  of  experience  into  them  clean  to  the  spinal  cord,  and, 
in  the  beautiful  and  classic  language  of  the  street,  they  have 
"kicked,"  and  this  kicking  has  not  only  been  painful  but 
highly  discouraging  and  disastrous  to  their  operating  friends. 
It  has  come  to  be  pretty  thoroughly  demonstrated  now  that 
Eastern  men  can  not  manage  a  Western  mine — at  least  a 
Western  wildcat.  They  can  not  be  made  to  understand  the 
mature  of  the  animal.    They  insist  on  its  management.    They 

"orporate  under  the  laws  of  New  York,  so  as  to  secure  a 

assessable  stock;  elect  directors  who  know  nothing  of 

■  business ;  employ  experts  and  agents  who  are  either  fools 

naves,  and  when  the  working  capital  is  exhausted  they 


are  virtually  at  the  end  of  their  rope.  They  can  not  work 
the  stockholders,  for  the  stock  is  non-assessable;  and  the 
only  move  left  is  to  sell  mortgage-bonds,  which  means  event- 
ually the  loss  of  the  mine.  Outside  of  the  capitalists,  there 
is  nothing  like  the  general  speculation  that  once  obtained  in 
California.  The  great  public  will  have  nothing  to  do  with 
stocks.  When  the  mining  bubble  was  first  blown,  and  there 
was  a  temporary  railroad  scare,  and  the  glittering  thing  hung 
high  and  bright,  they  did  take  a  hand — but  how  they  have 
been  bitten,  especially  in  confiding  Boston  !  They  were 
jumped  upon  in  California,  raided  in  old  and  New  Mexico, 
and  crushed  to  death  in  Colorado  when  Little  Pittsburg  fell. 
They  have  been  figuring  the  thing  all  out,  and  they  find,  ac- 
cording to  the  official  list  for  1880,  that  the  combined  capi- 
tal of  mining  companies  now  in  existence  and  in  active  opera- 
tion foots  up  the  astounding  total  of  $2,000,000,000 — two 
thousafid  millions  of  dollars ;  that  the  companies  organized 
in  one  month  of  last  year  were  presented  to  the  public  for 
$176,000,000,  or  more  than  the  dividends  paid  on  the  divi- 
dend-paying mines  for  the  last  eighteen  or  twenty  years. 
They  read  the  long  list  of  companies  whose  stocks  are  sell- 
ing, but  which  have  never  paid  a  dividend,  and  the  some- 
what shorter  list  of  mines  where  it  has  cost  millions  of 
dollars  to  dig  out  paltry  hundreds,  and  they  have  come 
to  the  firm  and  the  wise  conclusion  that  they  want  noth- 
ing more  of  stocks.  So  it  is  that  the  stock  business  lan- 
guishes, and  the  beautifully  printed  certificates  are  going 
a  begging  for  purchasers.  The  business  here  is  done  at  two 
exchanges — the  New  York,  and  the  American — the  latter 
the  California  transplanted  affair.  I  visited  them  both. 
The  New  York  is  the  most  substantial,  has  a  moderately 
active  floor  and  atmosphere,  and  does  the  most  business. 
The  American  is  more  gorgeously  fitted  up  ;  but  as  I  stood 
in  the  gallery  at  the  beginning  of  a  call,  I  saw,  in  the  great 
pit  below  me,  only  Smiley,  the  caller,  and  two  emaciated- 
looking  brokers— one  gesticulating  and  the  other  looking  on. 
It  was  the  most  God-forsaken  looking  speculative  institution 
I  ever  saw — not  a  murmur  of  excitement,  not  a  visitor  pres- 
ent but  myself.  I  hear  there  is  a  movement  on  foot  for  the 
consolidation  of  the  two  exchanges,  not  only  as  a  means  of 
keeping  up  appearances,  but  to  prevent  the  one  from  "  scalp- 
ing "  the  other,  by  the  "braves"  rushing  across  the  street 
between  calls.  Last  week  there  were  nominally  594,118 
transfers  at  the  New  York,  and  216,370  at  the  American, 
but  an  analysis  of  these  figures,  and  a  figuring  out  of  the 
cash  sales,  shows  that  the  transactions  were  mainly  between 
brokers,  and  that  the  general  speculative  community  was 
scarcely  interested.  But  notwithstanding  the  dullness  in 
wild-cats,  and  new  ventures,  there  is  great  activity  as  to  real 
properties  and  legitimate  mining  investments.  These  can 
command  all  the  money  they  need.  The  only  trouble  lies 
in  assuring  capital  that  they  are  legitimate  investments,  and 
for  this  purpose  New  York  is,  this  winter,  filled  with  rep- 
resentatives from  every  mining  town  and  camp,  and  wickiup 
in  the  western  country.  Every  other  man  has  a  mine  to  sell, 
and  every  mine  is  a  little  bonanza — not  too  much  of  a  bo- 
nanza, but  just  enough.  In  this  grand  crusade  for  coin  by 
conversation,  California  is  splendidly  represented.  You  see 
and  hear  of  her  operations  everywhere.  They  are  distin- 
guished by  their  tenacity.  While  delegations  from  Arizona, 
New  Mexico,  Colorado,  Utah,  and  the  Black  Hills  have 
thrown  up  the  sponge  and  drifted  out  of  sight,  the  real  ''  Pa- 
cific slopers"  are  spending,  some  of  them,  as  high  as  a 
thousand  dollars  a  month  to  sell  their  specimens,  and  are 
bound  to  "  raise  the  wind  "  if  they  have  to  send  for  the  Vir- 
ginia hoisting  works.  They  are  such  good  "stayers"  that 
from  the  way  things  look  now,  I  do  not  think  they  will  ever 
be  able  to  get  away. 

P.  S. — By  the  way,  I  have  held  this  letter  a  day  in  order 
that  I  might  enclose  a  description  of  a  somewhat  celebrated 
"  social  affair"  that  is  given  here  every  winter  at  the  Acad- 
emy of  Music— the  fancy  dress  ball  of  the  Cercle  Franchise 
de  l'Harmonie.  This  sweetly-named  institution,  which  I 
should  judge  to  be  organized  for  the  especial  promotion  of 
vice,  gives  an  entertainment  in  the  way  of  a  ball,  that  is  so 
well-known,  on  account  of  the  unbridled  license  allowed, 
that  all  male  New  Yorkers  make  it  a  point  to  attend.  The 
exhibition  of  this  year  was  to  be  particularly  attractive. 
The  advertisement  read  "Paris  in  America."  Not  only 
the  Academy  of  Music,  but  Irving  and  Nilsson  halls  were 
to  be  utilized,  the  street  being  bridged  from  one  to  the 
other.  Great  preparations  and  announcements  were  made, 
and  the  affair  was  the  subject  of  conversation  in  the  cafes, 
hotels,  and  places  where  strangers  congregate.  Well,  the 
night,  last  night,  arrived,  and  with  thousands  of  others  I 
found  myself  packed  in  the  Academy  of  Music  awaiting  the 
opening  of  the  ball.  I  had  been  told  that  I  would  ^see 
something  in  the  way  of  a  carnival  that  Europe  would  not 
furnish,  and  I  was  not  in  the  least  disappointed.  It  was  not 
only  a  carnival,  but  a  grand  and  thrilling  scene  of  pictur- 
esque indecency,  of  dissipation  run  riot.  The  trerhendous 
building  was  splendidly  decorated.  Flags,  and  flowers,  and 
streamers,  harmonized  the  great  space  to  the  multitude  that, 
in  everjT  variety  of  fancy  dress  and  undress,  surged  about 
like  an  immense  flower  bed  in  a  storm  ;  and  a  programme 
of  music  that  would  have  set  the  saints  themselves  wild 
put  this  great  human  mass  into  a  commotion  that  finally 
carried  it  beyond  all  bounds.  What  I  saw,  and  what  was 
done  that  night  and  far  into  the  next  day,  is  so  much  more 
authoritatively  and  unflinchingly  told  in  the  following  extract 
from  a  two-column  report  in  one  of  the  morning  papers,  that 
I  present  it  herewith  : 

The  ball  began  so  late  that  the  floor  was  already  filled  when  the  mu- 
sic for  the  first  dance  struck  up.  When  the  music  did  begin,  how- 
ever, the  fun  ran  high,  and  the  very  odor  of  the  atmosphere  assumed 
the  character  of  the  thickest  voluptuousness.  The  abandon  in  many 
instances  was  simply  startling.  Women,  who  had  on  only  tights  and 
light  bodices,  seemed  sorry  that  they  were  thus  encumbered,  and  danced 
with  a  certain  fervor  that  quite  intoxicated  the  bald  heads  and  beardless 
chins.  Features  of  the  can-can  were  inuoduced  with  startling  success, 
and  when  a  girl  kicked  off  a  man's  hat  she  was  applauded  heartily.  All 
this  before  supper.  The  supper  was  spread  in  Irving  Hall,  and  a  cov- 
ered bridge  had  been  built  across  Irving  Place  for  the  crowd  to  pass. 
When  the  supper  had  been  eaten,  and  the  wine  had  been  drunk,  the 
blind  god,  if  it  be  not  an  insult  to  him,  took  possession  of  the  multi- 
tude, and  there  was  such  a  display  of  a  certain  general  affection  that 
was  curious  to  watch.  The  dancing  grew  warmer,  the  kicking  was  more 
daring,  and  the  can-can  features  developed  with  startling  rapidity.  The 
wine  room  had  been  prepared  in  Nilsson  Hall,  and,  as  the  evening  wore 
on,  the  alluring  waltz  gave  place  to  the  sparkling  champagne,  and  men 
and  women  were  to  he  seen  sitting  beside  their  glasses  gloriously  drunk. 
Some  orated,  some  recited,  some  laughed  immoderately,  some  wept, 


and  all  discoursed  in  maudlin  tones,  and  embraced  each  other  almost 
indiscriminately.  The  evening  had  waned,  and  the  wee,  sma'  hours  of 
the  morning  had  come,  and  yet  the  Cercle  Francaise  de  l'Harmonie 
lolled  in  their  chairs  and  lay  about  the  corners  in  a  helpless  paralysis. 
As  the  wine  went  in  the  little  sense  of  decency  that  possessed  the  crowd 
at  the  outset  departed,  and,  among  those  who  were  not  stupidly  drunk, 
the  scene  was  transformed  into  an  orgie.  Ribald  jests  were  indulged 
in,  oaths  came  thick  upon  the  air  from  men  and  women,  questionable 
songs  were  sung,  and  the  sixteenth  annua  ball  of  the  Cercle  Francaise 
de  l'Harmonie  dissolved  into  the  fumes  of  a  grand,  unrestrained,  limit- 
less drunk. 

How  does  that  strike  you  as  a  public  entertainment?  Not 
behind  the  scenes  mind,  but  in  New  York's  most  aristocratic 
hall  ;  not  on  the  sly,  but  under  the  protection  of  the  police. 
And  all  Gotham  was  there,  so  to  speak.  They  poured  in 
after  the  theatres,  a  perfect  stream  of  dress  coats  and  crush 
hats,  bald  heads  and  gray  hair  predominating.  The  Herald 
estimated  that  there  were  at  least  three  thousand  false  noses 
present — the  nose  being  a  simple  excuse  to  get  on  the  floor. 
But  it  is  all  over  now.  It  was  a  thing  of  a  part  of  a  single 
night  and  a  day,  immortalized  only  by  the  newspapers  who 
reported  it  by  the  column,  and  to-morrow  it  will  have  been 
forgotten.  Next  week  the  grand  Charity  Ball  will  be  given 
on  this  self-same  floor,  and  the  aristocratic  maids  and  ma- 
trons of  this  proud  metropolis  will  whirl  about  lovingly  with 
the  same  fellows,  in  the  same  dress  suits,  who  last  night 
swung  the  seductive  syrens  of  the  naughty  "  Cercle  de 
l'Harmonie,"  and  "thus  runs  the  world  away."  But  in  one 
shape  or  another  we  are  all  pursuing  it,  and  may  our  sharp- 
featured  friend  with  the  hoofs  take  the  hindmost.  Mean- 
time I  am  going  to  leave  New  York.  Saturday,  the  29th,  I 
depart  on  the  Adriatic  of  the  White  Star  Line,  and  if  I  sur- 
vive London  and  Paris  you  will  hear  from  me  again.  Other- 
wise, otherwise.  F.  M.  Somers. 

A  gentleman  calling  himself  "a  Catholic  and  an  Ameri- 
can, first,  last  and  all  the  time,"  sends  us  the  following  com- 
munication. His  name  and  address  accompanied  it.  It  is 
pleasant  to  see  that  there  are  some  Catholics  who  recognize 
the  fact  that  we  are  not  attacking  the  dogmas  of  their  reli- 
gion : 

Editors  Argonaut  :  Having  read  an  article  in  the  last  issue  of  the 
Monitor  commenting  on  something  that  previously  appeared  in  the 
Argonaut,  wherein  the  editor  of  the  former  paper  makes  use  of  lan- 
guage that  should  not  be  passed  over  in  silence  by  the  Catholics  of  San 
Francisco,  lest  such  silence  should  be  construed  into  an  endorsement  of 
his  intemperate  use  of  words,  I  call  your  attention  thereto,  and  I  in- 
form you  that  such  sentiments  are  not  held  by  the  great  majority  of 
Catholics.  In  speaking  of  the  mission  of  the  church  the  editor  says  : 
"  She  will  preach  and  teach  the  word  she  has  received  from  her  Divine 
Founder,  amid  the  scoffs  of  skeptics  and  the  sneers  of  sacrilegious 
scoundrels,  whose  contumely  will  cover  their  corpses  as  they  rest  rotting- 
in  the  grave,  whilst  the  church  proceeds  on  her  career,  giving  glory  to 
God,  and  everywhere  preaching  Christ  crucified !  "  Now,  such  lan- 
guage does  not  sound  well  from  any  source,  mo/e  especially  from  the 
recognized  organ  of  the  church,  and  should  not  be  tolerated  from  a 
Christian  standpoint.  Applying  such  foul  epithets  as  "sacrilegious 
scoundrel  "  to  men  who  differ  with  us  in  religion  is  not  in  accordance 
with  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  For  these  reasons,  as  well  as  for  the 
reason  that  I  never  knew  of  your  opposing  the  teachings  of  Christianity, 
I,  as  a  Catholic,  protest  against  these  scurrilous  remarks.  But  I  am 
much  surprised  at  the  Monitor's  attack  on  the  Call  in  the  same  issue, 
and  the  dangerous  remedy  proposed  for  the  redress  of  certain  wrongs. 
The  Call  is  accused  of  publishing  letters  from  a  correspondent  who 
writes  from  Paris  over  the  pseudonym  of  "  Flaneur,"  and  it  is  claimed 
that  some  of  his  missives  are  disrespectful  toward  the  Catholic  Church. 
The  editor  of  the  Monitor  makes  the  following  suggestion:  "It 
is  high  time  that  Catholics  should  resent  the  sacrilegious  outrage, 
and  combine  for  the  purpose  of  self-defense  by  ceasing  to  patron- 
iza  this  miserable  sheet,  that  seeks  to  trample  on  their  religion." 
Catholics  have  an  undoubted  right  to  combine  for  self-defense  when 
assailed,  and  I  am  one  of  those  who  will  not  brook  insult,  neither  do  I 
want  to  see  the  religion  of  any  people,  sect,  faith,  or  denomination  tram- 
pled on,  but  it  maybe  well  to  remind  the  J/iJ/;/^/- that  a  daily  paper  may 
have  a  good  many  Protestant  readers  whom  it  is  bound  to  furnish  with 
the  news  relating  to  events  actually  taking  place,  without  fear  or  favor, 
and  that  this  is  done  without  any  desire  to  insult  others.  I  have  been 
a  constant  reader  of  the  Call  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and 
never  noticed  even  a  desire  on  the  part  of  that  journal  to  meddle  in 
politics  or  religion,  much  less  to  insult  or  trifle  with  the  latter.  Yet  the  * 
Monitor  recommends  that  the  Call  should  be  besieged.  It  says  :  '*  A 
taste  of  the  boycotting  principle,  which,  in  addition  to  its  agrarian  vic- 
tories, has  worked  wonders  in  certain  Orange  circles  of  Dublin  journal- 
ism, might  possibly  restrain  the  unbridled  blasphemy  of  the  Call's 
special  correspondent  at  Paris,  and  teach  the  envenomed  enemies  of 
the  church  that  Catholics  possess  some  rights  which  their  slanderers  are 
bound  to  respect."  If  the  above  quotation  means  anything,  it  is  that 
every  paper  in  San  Francisco,  that  may  hereafter  publish  any  communi- 
cation which  the  church  may  construe  as  offensive,  shall  be  'boy- 
cotted. "  All  Catholics  should  pronounce  against  this  dangerous  and  ag- 
gressive proposition,  lest  they  be  held  responsible.  While  such  tactics 
maybe  be  suitable  for  the  latitude  of  Dublin,  where  the  inhabitants  are 
in  a  state  of  chronic  rebellion  against  a  bad  system  of  government,  it 
can  not  be  safely  put  in  operation  against  a  free  press  in  this  republic. 
The  author  of  such  a  proposition  is  an  enemy  of  the  church,  for  he 
gives  the  American  Protestants  just  cause  of  alarm.  This  wild  doctrine 
of  initiating  hostilities  against  the  American  press  is  an  admission  of 
what  all  anti-Catholics  claim  to  be  the  true  inwardness  of  the  church, 
to-wit :  That  she  would  crush  out  Protestantism  and  all  opposition  to 
her  mandates  from  the  earth  by  sheer  force,  if  she  only  had  the  power 
to  do  so.  Does  the  Monitor  propose  to  inaugurate  a  religious  war,  and 
to  set  us  at  variance  with  our  Protestant  fellow-citizens?  It  looks  very 
much  like  it.  But  "boycotting"  is  a  game  that  two  can  pla5'  at,  and 
if  our  Protestant  editors,  proprietors  and  publishers,  together  with 
Protestant  bankers,  capitalists,  merchants,  traders,  and  men  of  all  call- 
ings, should  go  into  that  business  forthwith,  we  would  be  apt  to  find 
more  Catholics  out  of  employment  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  than 
the  church,  the  Monitor,  and  the  capitalists  of  the  Hibernia  Bank 
would  find  it  convenient  to  take  care  of;  and  as  the  philanthrophy  of 
the  latter  gentlemen  does  not  run  in  the  direction  of  finding  employ- 
ment for  their  fellow-countrymen  and  co-religionists  who  are  in  distress, 
it  may  be  well  not  to  test  their  generosity  by  forcing  this  dangerous  is- 
sue, for,  by  the  latest  showing  of  the  Bank  Commissioners  they  hold 
property  valued  at  one  million  four  hundred  thousand  dollars,  acquired 
by  foreclosure  of  mortgage,  a  good  deal  of  which  was  beyond  doubt 
lost  by,  or  wrung  from,  Catholics  who  happened  to  be  unable  to  pay 
excessive  rates  of  interest  through  lack  of  employment.  A  parallel 
might  be  drawn  here  between  the  evicting  landlords  of  Ireland  and  the 
foreclosing  Irish  mortgagees  in  San  Francisco.  The  whole  article  in 
question  is  couched  in  a  violent  and  unchristian  spirit,  and  should  be 
condemned  by  all  Catholics  and  right-minded  men.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  his  grace  Archbishop  Alemany  will  put  the  seal  of  his  condemna- 
tion upon  this  proceeding  by  depriving  the  Monitor  of  its  official  en-  " 
dorsementas  the  organ  of  the  diocese.     Yours  very  truly,  . 


A  man  rather  below  the  medium  height,  says  that  he  can- 
not avoid  being  offended  at  any  reference  to  his  size,  and  re- 
lates how  he  was  once  utterly  crushed  in  an  argument.  He 
had  the  best  of  it,  and  was  walking  the  room  the  stronger 
to  lay  down  and  emphasize  his  points,  when  the  other  fellow 
calmly  remarked  :  "Sit  down,  Jones;  you  look  taller  sitting 
down."     It  made  him  so  mad  that  he  couldn't  say  another 

ord. 


THE   ARGONAUT. 


SENSE  AND  SENTIMENT. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


Anon:  Hazard  does  not  exist  ;  it  is  the  god  of  the  ignorant. 

Fox  :  Censure  is  the  tax  a  man  pays  to  the  public  for  be- 
ing eminent. 

Swift :  An  idle  reason  lessens  the  weight  of  the  good  ones 
you  gave  before. 

Queries  :  If  you  desire  to  be  held  wise,  be  so  wise  as  to 
hold  your  tongue. 

Legouve" :  Love  may  be  found  in  the  heart  of  an  anchorite ; 
never  in  the  heart  of  a  libertine. 

Rochefoucauld  :  Mediocre  minds  usually  condemn  what  is 
beyond  the  reach  of  their  understanding. 

George  Sand  :  Strength  with  men  is  insensibility,  great- 
ness is  pride,  and  calmness  is  indifference. 

George  Eliot :  Blows  are  sarcasms  turned  stupid.  Wit  is 
a  form  of  force  that  leaves  the  limbs  at  rest. 

Burke  :  He  that  wrestles  with  us  strengthens  our  nerves 
and  sharpens  our  skill.     Our  antagonist  is  our  helper. 

Burton  :  If  it  is  a  greater  offense  to  steal  dead  men's  labor 
than  their  clothes,  what  shall  become  of  most  writers? 

Rousseau  ;  If  there  were  a  people  of  gods,  they  would 
govern  themselves  democratically  :  so  perfect  a  government 
is  not  suitable  to  men. 

Auerbach  :  Only  unselfishness  has  the  true  and  unerring 
tact.  Want  of  tact  is,  at  bottom,  selfishness ;  for  self  thinks 
and  acts  only  for  itself. 

Anon  :  Feelings  come  and  go  like  light  troops  following 
the  victory  of  the  present ;  but  principles,  like  troops  of  the 
line,  are  undisturbed  and  stand  fast. 

Dickens :  If  you  had  the  abilities  of  all  the  great  men, 
past  and  present,  you  could  do  nothing  well  without  sin- 
cerely meaning  it  and  setting  about  it. 

Anne  of  Austria  :  God  is  a  sure  paymaster.  He  may  not 
pay  at  the  end  of  the  week,  month,  or  year  ;  but  I  charge 
you,  remember  that  he  pays  in  the  end. 

Anon  ;  Absence  of  mind  which  is  the  result  of  thinking  of 
something  else,  is  quite  different  from  absence  of  mind  which 
is  the  result  of  thinking  of  nothing  at  all. 

Carlyle:  Love  not  pleasure;  love  God.  This  is  the  ever- 
lasting yea  wherein  all  contradiction  is  solved;  wherein 
whoso  walks  and  works,  it  is  well  with  him. 

Spurgeon  :  A  man  can  not  prosper  till  he  gets  his  wife's 
leave.  A  thrifty  house-wife  is  better  than  a  great  income. 
A  good  wife  and  health  are  man's  best  wealth. 

George  Sand  :  There  is  among  men  such  intense  affecta- 
tion that  they  often  boast  of  defects  which  they  have  not, 
more  willingly  than  of  qualities  which  they  have. 

George  Eliot  :  It  is  very  difficult  to  be  learned.  It  seems 
as  if  people  were  worn  out  on  the  way  to  great  thoughts,  and 
can  never  enjoy  them  because  they  are  too  tired. 

Johnson  :  There  is  not  so  poor  a  book  in  the  world  that 
would  not  be  a  prodigious  effort  were  it  wrought  out  entirely 
by  a  single  mind,  without  the  aid  of  prior  investigators. 

Rochefoucauld  :  The  pleasure  of  love  is  in  loving.  We 
are  happier  in  the  passion  we  feel  than  in  that  we  inspire. 
We  always  like  those  who  admire  us  ;  we  do  not  always  like 
those  whom  we  admire. 

Dickens  :  It  is  a  fair,  even-handed,  noble  adjustment  of 
things,  that  while  there  is  infection  in  disease  and  sorrow, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  world  so  irresistibly  contagious  as 
laughter  and  good  humor. 

George  Eliot :  It  is  well  we  should  feel,  as  life  is  a  reckon- 
ing we  can't  make  twice  over,  there  is  no  real  making 
amends  in  this  world,  any  more  than  you  can  mend  a  wrong 
subtraction  by  doing  your  addition  right. 

Goethe  :  Fancy  has  its  own  laws,  to  which  the  understand- 
ing neither  can  nor  ought  to  attain.  If  the  fancy  had  not 
brought  forth  things  which  must  eternally  remain  problem- 
atic to  the  understanding,  fancy  would  amount  to  very  little. 

Anon  :  We  should  always  do  the  best  we  can  under  the 
circumstances  in  which  we  are  placed  ;  not  idly  dreaming  of 
the  great  things  we  would  do  if  they  were  different.  Those 
who  would  do  much  elsewhere  accomplish  little  anywhere. 

Anon  :  There  is  a  bran  in  all  meal,  and  there  are  dregs  in 
all  wine.  All  roads  must  at  times  be  rough,  and  all  seas 
must  be  tossed  with  tempest.  To  fly  from  trouble  will  need 
long  wings,  and  to  escape  discomfort  will  require  more  than 
a  magician's  skill. 

Richter  :  Many  a  one  becomes  a  free-spoken  Diogenes 
not  when  he  dwells  in  the  cask,  but  when  the  cask  dwells  in 
him.  Women  are  like  precious  carved  works  of  ivory — 
nothing  is  whiter  and  smoother,  and  nothing  sooner  grows 
yellow.  In  youth  we  love  and  enjoy  the  ill-assorted  friends, 
perhaps  more  than  in  old  age  the  best-assorted.. 

Emerson  :  There  are  two  pairs  of  eyes  in  man,  and  it  is 
requisite  that  the  pair  which  are  beneath  should  be  closed 
when  the  pair  that  are  above  them  perceive,  and  that  when 
the  pair  above  are  closed,  those  which  are  beneath  are 
opened.  The  lower  eyes  see  only  the  surfaces  and  effects  ; 
the  upper  eyes  behold  causes  and  the  connection  of  things. 

Goethe  :  In  the  novel  it  is  sentiments  and  events  that  are 
exhibited  ;  in  the  drama  it  is  characters  and  deeds.  The 
novel  goes  slowly  forward,  the  drama  must  hasten.  In  the 
novel  some  degree  of  scope  may  be  allowed  to  chance,  but 
it  must  be  led  and  guided  by  the  sentiments  of  the  person- 
ages. Fate,  on  the  other  hand,  which,  by  means  of  outward, 
unconnected  circumstances,  carries  forward  men,  without 
their  own  concurrence,  to  an  unforeseen  catastrophe,  can 
only  have  place  in  the  drarm..  Fate  ought  always  to  be  ter 
rible  ;  and  it  is  in  the  highest  sense  tragic,  when  it  brings 
into  a  ruinous  concatenation  the  guilty  man  and  the  guiltless 
with  him.  N.  E.  W.  A. 

San  Leandro,  February,  1881. 


Bedouin    Song. 
From  the  desert  I  come  to  thee 

On  a  stallion  shod  with  fire ; 
And  the  winds  are  left  behind 

In  the  speed  of  my  desire. 
Under  thy  window  I  stand, 

And  the  midnight  hears  my  cry, 
I  love  thee,  I  love  but  thee 

With  a  love  that  shall  not  die 
Till  the  sun  .grows  cold,  and  the  stars  are  old, 
And  the  leaves  of  the  Judgment  Book  unfold. 

Look  from'  thy  window  and  see 

My  passion  and  my  pain  ; 
I  lie  on  the  sands  beiow, 

And  I  faint  in  thy  disdain. 
Let  the  night  winds  touch  thy  brow 

With  the  heat  of  my  burning  sigh, 
And  melt  thee  to  hear  the  vow 

Of  a  love  that  shall  not  die 
Tjll  the  sun  grows  cold,  and  the  stars  are  old, 
And  the  leaves  of  the  Judgment  Book  unfold. 

My  steps  are  nightly  driven 

By  the  fever  in  my  breast, 
To  hear  from  thy  lattice  breathed 

The  word  that  shall  give  me  rest, 
Open  the  door  of  thy  heart. 

And  open  thy  chamber  door, 
And  my  kisses  shall  teach  thy  lips 

The  love  that  shall  fade  no  more 
Till  the  sun  grows  cold,  and  the  stars  are  old, 
And  the  leaves  of  the  Judgment  Book  unfold. 

— Bayard  Taylor. 

The  Ballad  of  Eabie  Bell. 
Have  you  not  heard  the  poets  tell 
How  came  the  dainty  Babie  Bell 

Into  this  world  of  ours? 
The  gates  of  heaven  were  left  ajar ; 
With  folded  hands  and  dreamy  eyes, 
Wandering  out  of  Paradise, 
She  saw  this  planet  like  a  star, 

Hung  in  the  glistening  depths  of  even — 
Its  bridges  running  to  and  fro, 
O'er  which  the  white-winged  angels  go, 

Bearing  the  holy  dead  to  heaven. 
She  touched  a  bridge  of  flowers — those  feet, 
So  light  they  did  not  bend  the  bells 
Of  the  celestial  asphodels  ! 
They  fell  like  dew  upon  the  flowers, 
Then  all  the  air  grew  strangely  sweet — 
And  thus  came  dainty  Babie  Bell 

Into  this  world  of  ours. 
She  came  and  brought  delicious  May. 

The  swallows  built  beneath  the  eaves  ; 

Like  sunlight  in  and  out  the  leaves 
The  robins  went  the  livelong  day  ; 
The  lily  swung  its  noiseless  bell. 

And  o'er  the  porch  the  trembling  vine 

Seemed  bursting  with  its  veins  of  wine. 
How  sweetly,  softly,  twilight  fell  ! 
Oh,  earth  was  full  of  singing  birds, 
And  opening  spring-tide  flowers, 
When  the  dainty  Babie  Bell 

Came  to  this  world  of  ours  ! 

O  Babie,  dainty  Babie  Bell, 
How  fair  she  grew  from  day  to  day  ! 
What  woman-nature  filled  her  eyes, 
What  poetry  within  them  lay ! 
Those  deep  and  tender  twilight  eyes. 

So  full  of  meaning,  pure  and  bright, 

As  if  she  yet  stood  in  the  light 
Of  those  oped  gates  of  Paradise. 
And  so  we  loved  her  more  and  more ; 
Ah,  never  in  our  hearts  before. 

Was  love  so  lovely  born  : 
We  felt  we  had  a  link  between 
This  real  world  and  that  unseen — 

The  land  beyond  the  morn. 
And  for  the  love  of  those  dear  eyes, 
For  lore  of  her  whom  God  led  forth 
(The  mother's  being  ceased  on  earth 
When  Babie  came  from  Paradise) — 
For  love  of  Him  who  smote  our  lives. 

And  woke  the  chords  of  joy  and  pain. 
We  said  Dear  Christ  / — our  hearts  bent  down 

Like  violets  after  rain. 
And  now  the  orchards,  which  were  white 
And  red  with  blossoms  when  she  came, 
Were  rich  in  autumn's  mellow  prime. 
The  clustered  apples  burnt  like  flame. 
The  soft-cheeked  peaches  blushed  and  fell, 
The  ivory  chestnut  burst  its  shell, 
The  grapes  hung  purpling  in  the  grange  ; 
And  time  wrought  just  as  rich  a  change 

In  little  Babie  Bell. 
Her  lissome  form  more  perfect  grew, 

And  in  her  features  we  could  trace, 

In  softened  curves,  her  mother's  face  ! 
Her  angel-nature  ripened  too. 
We  thought  her  lovely  when  she  came 
But  she  was  holy,  saintly  now  : 
Around  her  pale,  angelic  brow 
We  saw  a  slender  ring  of  flame. 
God's  hand  had  taken  away  the  seal 

That  held  the  portals  of  her  speech  ; 
And  oft  she  said  a  few  strange  words 

Whose  meaning  lay  beyond  our  reach. 
She  never  was  a  child  to  us, 
We  never  held  her  being's  key, 
We  could  not  teach  her  holy  things  ; 

She  was  Christ's  self  in  purity. 
It  came  upon  us  by  degrees  : 
We  saw  its  shadow  ere  it  fell, 
The  knowledge  that  our  God  had  sent 
His  messenger  for  Babie  Bell. 
We  shuddered  with  unlanguaged  pain, 
And  all  our  hopes  were  changed  to  fears 
And  all  our  thoughts  ran  into  tears 

Like  sunshine  into  rain. 
We  cried  aloud  in  our  belief, 
"O  smite  us  gently,  gently,  God! 
Teach  us  to  bend  and  kiss  the  rod, 
And  perfect  grow  through  grief." 
Ah,  how  we  loved  her,  God  can  tell; 
Her  heart  was  folded  deep  in  ours. 

Our  hearts  are  broken,  Babie  Bell ! 
At  last  he  came,  the  messenger. 

The  messenger  from  unseen  lands  ; 
And  what  did  dainty  Babie  Bell? 
She  only  crossed  her  little  hands, 
She  only  looked  more  meek  and  fair  ! 
We  parted  back  her  silken  hair, 
We  wove  the  roses  round  her  brow — 
White  buds,  the  summer's  drifted  snow — 
Wrapt  her  from  head  to  foot  in  flowers  ; 
And  then  went  dainty  Babie  Bell 

Out  of  this  world  of  ours  !      —T.  3.  Aldrich. 


FRENCH    BONBONS. 


A  servant-girl  has  broken  a  lamp  chimney.  On  being  re- 
proved, she  sulkily  says  : 

"Well,  I  don't  care  ;  everybody  knows  that  a  lamp  chim- 
ney always  breaks  the  first  time  it  is  used.3' 

Mademoiselle  Z ,  riche   a  millions,  se  marie  avec  le 

vieux  Comte  de  B ,  qui   est  ruine\     On  demandait  h  la 

jeune  heYitiere  pourquoi  elle  se  resignait  k  cette  e"tonnante 
alliance. 

"  Qu'est-ce,  apres  tout  ?  "  re'pondit-elle.  "  Un  oui  pour  un 
110m  /  " 

"  Well,  so  you  dine  five  days  a  week  with  X .    How  do 

you  like  it  ?  " 

"  Not  at  all!" 

"  Not  at  all  ?    Why,  I  thought  he  set  a  good  table  ?" 

"  So  he  does." 

"Well,  then ?" 

"  The  deuce  of  it  is  that  I  don't  enjoy  the  other  two  din- 
ners.    It  quite  sets  me  against  X ." 

"  Ce  n'est  pas  la  premiere  fois  que   l'anne'e  qui  vient  de 
finir  a  existeV' 
"  Allons  done." 

"  Dame  !  apres  1803,  mil-huit  cent  quatre  vint." 
The  other  man  immediately  kills  him. 


Two  tipsy  statemen  are  discussing  politics  : 

Says  the  first :  "  I  tell  you  you're  in  the  wrong  ! " 

Says  the  second :  "  Well,  where  are  you  then  ?     You're  in 

the  wrong  too  ! " 

Retorts  the  first :  "D'ye  mean  to  say  I  haven't  got  a  right 

to  be  anywhere  I  want  to,  if  I  want  to  ?"  (falls  upon  him.) 


-,  de  la  Renaissance,  e"tait  furieuse  1'autre 
c  qu'on  ose 


La  blonde  X- 
soir. 

"  Comprends-tu,"  disait-elle,  h  une  camarade, 
imprimer  que  j'appartiens  au  demi-monde  ?" 

"  Oh  !  quelle  infamie  !  nous  savons  bien  que  tu  appartiens 
au  monde,  nous,— et  au  monde  tout  entier  encore." 

They  fall  to  scratching  at  once. 

A  little  steamboat  is  coasting  between  Nice  and  Marseilles. 

One  of  the  passengers  says  anxiously  to  his  neighbor  : 

"The  captain  keeps  too  close  in  ;  I  don't  believe  he  knows 
the  reefs." 

At  the  same  instant,  bump  !  The  boat  strikes  with  a  vio- 
lent shock. 

The  captain  turns  with  a  triumphant  air  to  his  passen- 
ger : 

"  You  think  I  don't  know  the  reefs,  eh?  Well,  this  is  the 
'  Mariner's  Terror  ! '     What  have  you  got  to  say  now  ?  " 


Les  dernieres  grandes  pluies  ont  fortement  compromis  la 
re"colte  du  macaroni  dans  la  Sicile. 

La  tige  en  est  molle,  et  les  trous  tres  filandreux. 
On  ne  pourra  guere  le  faucher  qu'en  avril. 

Society  item  from  the  Conrrier  de  San  Francisco  : 

Since  some  time  one  can  say  that  the  feasts  given  by  the  Colony 
French  of  this  city  have  had  the  fortune ;  they  succeed  to  the  marvel. 

The  ball  given  Saturday,  by  the  League  National,  has  been  one  suc- 
cess of  more  to  enregister. 

Hall  decorated  with  much  of  taste  ;  music  excellent ;  crowd  enor- 
mous— the  most  numberous  ever  seen  at  a  ball  French  ;  a  bouquet  of 
pretties  womens,  of  which  the  beauty  was  yet  lifted  up  (encore  reievee) 
by  toilets  ravishings. 

Such  is,  in  few  of  words,  the  resume  of  our  observations. 

Among  the  strangers  who  figured  in  enough  grand  number  at  this  ■ 
evening  charming,  we  have  remarked  an  officer  of  the  marine  of  the 
United  States,  in  grand  uniform  ;  also,  his  majesty  the  King  of  the 
Isles  Sandwich,  who  voyages  in  a  so  transparent  incognito  that  no  one 
recalls  not  the  name  under  the  which  he  makes  himself  to  inscribe  at 
the  Palace  Hotel. 

The  dances  have  prolonged  themselves  until  five  hours  of  the  morn- 
ing. It  is,  of  the  least,  what  one  has  assured  us  ;  for  at  that  hour  it  is 
long-time  that  we  were  retired  ourselves,  as  suits  the  peoples  who  have 
passed  the  age  of  the"pleasures  frivolous. 

Le  dernier  mot  de  la  galanterie  : 

Dans  un  salon,  une  jeune  fllle,  en  saluant,  laisse  tomber 
son  eventail.  Son  cavalier  s'empresse,  ramasse  leventail,  et 
le  rend  a  sa  danseuse. 

K  Monsieur,"  dit  la  jeune  fille,  " je  vous  rends  mille  graces." 

"Mademoiselle,"  reprend  le  jeune  homme,  "vous  m'en 
rendnez  dix  mille  qu'il  vous  en  resterait  encore." 

Ckdmantj  chamant !     He  is  just  too  sweet  ! 


In  re  Bernhardt — from  the  Conrrier  de  I 'Illinois,  Chicago: 
To  our  grand  regret,  we  are  obliged  to  make  a  sound  discordant  in 
the  concert  general  of  admiration  of  Mademoiselle  Bernhardt. 

The  Frenches  of  Chicago,  desirous  to  give  to  the  artiste  and  woman- 
of-heart  a  souvenir  of  her  passage  at  Chicago,  had  resolved  to  offer  an 
object  of  art,  in  bronze,  upon  which  is  graved  the  legend  : 

;  To  Sarah  Bentkardt.  '. 

:  The  Frenches  of  Chicago.    : 


This  present,  accompanied  by  the  address  which  we  publish  more  far, 
has  not  been  able  to  be  placed  at  the  eminent  comedienne. 

Severals  of  our  co-citizens  are  rendered  themselves  at  Mademoiselle 
Bernhardt,  at  the  hour  fixed  by  she-self. 

After  an  hour  of  wait  in  the  salons  of  the  Hotel  Palmer,  the  commit- 
tee is  apprised  of  a  telegram  that  the  artiste  was  gone  to  visit  the  stock- 
yards celebrateds  of  Chicago  (parks  to  catties  and  porks). 

The  committee,  few  desirous  to  trouble  the  artiste  in  her  reveries  por- 
cines,  retired  themselves  immediately,  in  leaving  address  and  present 
between  the  hands  of  Mademoiselle  Jeanne   Bernhardt. 

Severals  persons  wish  to  throw  the  ridicule  upon  our  co-citizens.  As 
to  we,  we  say  that  the  ridicule  should  refall  upon  the  person  who  studies 
after  the  nature  certains  quadrupeds. 

Eh  well !  It  is  that  she  would  give  to  the  art  of  the  statuary  a  new 
master-piece  I 

My  laith  !     It  is  that  she  would  sculpt  a  pork  ! 

After  being  thus  bitter  on  Sarah,  the  Courrier  lets  up,  and 
publishes  the  address  which  was  not  delivered.     Aside  from 
the  fact  that  it  is  "  a  veritable  chief-piece  of  the  calligraphy, 
owing  to  the  pen  of  Monsieur  Faure,"  it  is  not  of  intere-' 
the  Argonaut  readers,  and  we  will  leave  Sarah  in  tl' 
yards. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


they  persistently  presented   the  long,   long  list    of  j  his  "slim  grace  and  woman's  eyes"),  we  are  quick  to 
strangers    to  him,     one    after     another,     so    long    Srajlt  that  he  has  bequeathed  us  a  receipt  for  the 


"BELLA"  GOSSIPS    ABOUT    THE    KING. 

Dear  Nell  :  I  suppose  the  poor  king  has  by  this 
time  sought  the  seclusion  of  his  cabin,  and  is  thank- 
ing the  cannibal  gods  that  the  week  is  over.  The 
poor  man  has  been  doing  the  grand,  morning,  noon, 
and  night,  till  he  must  be  worn  out.  Breakfast  here, 
dinner  there,  drives  everywhere,  and  a  reception  of 
some  kind  every  evening.  People  are  of  such  a  gay 
turn  of  mind  this  winter  that  they  seize  any  chance  in 
the  world  to  make  a  time  over,  so  you  can  imagine 
what  a  real  blessing  King  Kalakaua  has  been.  He 
has  had  dinners  given  him  in  every  style,  from  Chi- 
nese to  English — diplomatic,  friendly,  and  almost 
pot-luck  dinners.  At  the  evening  entertainments 
every  one  has  started  out  with  the  idea  that  his  maj- 
esty has  a  fine  ear  for  music.  On  Monday  of  last 
week  he  was  entertained  by  Mrs.  Volney  Spaulding,  of 
the  Ralston  House,  and  you  will  remember  how  de- 
lightfully people  were  entertained  at  this  house  last 
winter.  This  little  reception  was  quite  as  pleasant  as 
they  always  were,  and  the  addition  of  a  king  to  the 
party  had  no  dampening  effect  on  their  spirits.  There 
was  a  litde  music,  and  a  litde  dancing,  and  no  very 
great  degree  of  dressing.  On  Thursday  Mr.  Sever- 
ance gave  a  genuine  musicale  in  his  rooms  at  the  Pal- 
ace Hotel.  All  the  well-known  musical  amateurs  were 
present.  On  Saturday  night  the  big  Chinese  dinner 
took  place.  On  Sunday  the  king  was  entertained  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Johnson,  and  on  Monday  night 
came  off  the  big  event  of  the  king's  stay,  the  recep- 
tion at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Although  this  party  was  gotten  up  so  hastily,  it 
was  really  one  of  the  parties  of  the  season.  I  sup- 
pose because  it  was  rather  a  privilege  to  get  there, 
owing  to  the  number  of  invitations  having  been  re- 
stricted to  two  hundred  and  fifty.  It  is  always 
pleasant  to  go  to  the  Palace  Hotel  to  a  hop,  because 
there  is  such  a  comfortable  lot  of  room.  Those  long 
corridors  are  delightful  retreats  for  a  flirtation,  a 
promenade,  or  a  dance  when  the  main  parlors  become 
crowded.  How  the  young  ladies  who  live  there 
must  enjoy  them  !  There  were  dressing-rooms  with 
hosts  of  colored  women  in  attendance  as  usual,  but 
many  of  us  preferred  to  leave  our  wraps  in  our 
friends'  rooms.  When  we  went  to  the  halls  of  light, 
we  found  them  barricaded  with  the  identical  pink 
muslin  walls  which  they  used  to  put  up  for  the  Bel- 
den  parties.  They  never  decorate  the  rooms  for 
Palace  parties,  but  they  always  look  well  enough  with- 
out. For  some  reason  the  toilets  always  look  well  in 
them.  We  found  the  ladies  of  the  committee  arrayed 
in  line,  waiting  for  the  king,  and  it  was  a  very  impos- 
ing line  for  his  majesty  to  face — all  the  more  that 
they  say  the  king  does  love  the  ladies  immensely, 
and  likes  the  way  they  flutter  and  flock  about  him 
quite  as  well  as  if  he  were  an  every-day  mortal.  I 
have  never  seen  a  more  magnificent  looking  woman 
in  a  ball-room  than  Mrs.  J.  S.  Hager  (who,  like 
Rosalind,  is  "  more  than  common  tall"),  as  she  ap- 
peared in  a  satin  brocade  of  pale  heliotrope  color,  em- 
broidered in  pearl  beads.  Mrs.  Henry  Schmeidell 
came  first  in  the  line,  dressed  in  satin  of  pale  French 
blue  and  trimmed  with  white  lace,  which  looked  like 
Genoese,  but  one  can  never  tell  these  things  in  a 
ball-room.  Her  diamonds  were  extremely  hand- 
some even  among  so  many,  and  the  riviere  of  stones 
which  "  clasped  her  small  at  the  throat  "  was  prob- 
ably the  handsomest  piece  of  jewelry  in  the  room. 
Mrs.  Lillie  Coit  seemed  to  be  meeting  many  old 
friends  for  the  first  time.  She  wore  an  ivory  satin 
trimmed  with  broad  chantilly  lace,  and  a  most  be- 
coming low  coiffure.  Mrs.  Kinsey  was  in  pale  corn- 
colored  satin.  Mrs.  Gen.  Barnes  in  a  handsome 
brocade,  of  which  the  main  color  seemed  to  be  blue. 
Mrs.  Severance's  dress  was  pronounced  by  many  to 
be  the  handsomest  in  the  room.  It  was  a  heavy 
bodied  satin  (and  good  sadn  does  look  so  rich)  of  a 
Nile-green  color,  and  embroidered  just  enough  in 
iridescent  beads.  She  wore  a  very  pretty  garniture 
of  flowers,  red  blossoms  and  dark  leaves. 

They  do  say  the  king  is  very  fond  of  dancing,  but 

he  was  moderate  enough  on   Monday  evening,  and 

only  walked  in  a  comfortable  way  through  the  royal 

niiadiiiie,  which  he  led  with  Mrs.  Hager,  and  perhaps 

one*  or  twice  after.     But  he  did  not  yield  to  the  se- 

is   of  the  waltz,  although  he  is  accredited  with 

vid  of  it.      He  was  a  very  tired,  and  a  very 

nd  a  very  uncomfortable-looking  king,  but 


as  he  stayed.  The  officers  of  his  staff^eemed  de- 
termined to  give  him  a  good  time  of  it.  The  various 
uniforms,  by  the  wa>,  illuminated  the  room  most 
brilliantly.  The  broad  red  sashes  of  the  Hawaiian 
officers  were  quite  conspicuous  among  the  plainer 
American  brass  buttons,  and  there  were  quantities  of 
the  buttons  present,  much  to  the  disgust  of  the  broad- 
cloth brigade.  How  the  broadcloth  people  do  hate 
the  buttons  at  a  party  !  There  were  several  gentle- 
men  wearing  the  decorations  of  the  Hawaiian  order. 
Sir  Claus  Spreckels  carried  his  about  his  neck  on  a 
ribbon,  but  the  others  wore  them  on  the  coat  lappel. 
But  why  should  I  tell  you,  dear  Nell,  what  the  gen- 
tlemen wore  when  I  know  it  does  not  interest  you 
one  bit? 

The  ladies  wore  so  many  remarkably  beautiful  cos- 
tumes for  such  a  really  small  party,  that  I  hardly 
know  of  which  to  speak.  I  recognized  at  least  half 
a  dozen  dresses  from  the  Twelfth  Night  ball,  but 
there  were  not  nearly  so  many  short  dresses  as  were 
seen  there.  I  am  half  afraid  long  trains  are  coming 
in  again,  for  when  a  woman  does  really  want  to  dress 
she  can  not  make  up  her  mind  to  a  short  skirt.  There 
were  fewer  black  dresses  than  usual.  Mrs.  Adam 
Grant,  Mrs.  Rutherford,  and  Mrs.  Wm.  Stewart  were 
in  black  velvet.  Mrs.  LeBreton  was  in  black  lace  and 
brocade,  with  a  garniture  of  tea  roses.  Mrs.  Wal- 
lace and  Mrs.  Withington,  black  satin,  embroidered 
in  field  flowers.  There  were  quantities  of  white 
dresses  of  every  description.  Perhaps  the  hand- 
somest of  these  was  Mrs.  Will  Brown's,  a  cream 
satin,  rich  and  heavy,  and  profusely  trimmed  with 
white  jet.  Mrs.  Charles  Low  wore  a  white  satin 
court  dress  of  the  Elizabethan  period,  with  a  high 
lawn  ruff,  pointed  and  embroidered  with  pearl  beads. 
One  of  the  most  attractive  white  dresses  in  the  room 
was  a  simple  white  muslin,  such  as  girls  wore  to 
parties  twenty  years  ago,  and  such  as  one  reads  of  in 
books  nowadays,  but  rarely  sees.  Miss  Lutie  Cole, 
the  wearer,  looked  like  a  picture  in  it  Miss  Jeanne 
Sawyer  was  in  white,  with  silver  trimmings — wreaths 
of  silver  ivy  they  looked  to  be.  Many  of  the  young 
ladies,  who  wore  short  dresses,  wore  the  very  short 
skirts  which  the  Eastern  newspapers  have  been  com- 
menting upon  so  very  severely.  They  are  very 
pretty,  but  not  in  any  way  objectionable  ;  and  in 
these  days,  when  pains  and  taste  are  so  lavishlv  ex- 
pended upon  the  dressing  of  the  foot,  it  seems  fool- 
ish to  cover  it  sedulously  from  sight  The  tiny  ball- 
room muffs  are  becoming  a  little  more  general. 
There  is  always  a  sort  of  factitious  Style  about  these 
oddities.  But  you  never  see  any  one  take  to  this 
sort  of  thing  excepting  those  who  affect  peculiarity. 
Miss  Bessie  Sedgwick  was  in  white,  with  Spanish  lace 
trimmings.  Mrs.  McLaughlin — whose  dress  is  al- 
ways something  different  from  every  other  in  the  room 
— wore  an  ecru  satin,  trimmed  with  gold  embroidery 
wTought  on  scarlet  bands  ;  it  was  very  effective. 
Mrs.  George  Hearst  looked  very  pretty  in  one  of 
those  wonderful  Parisian  costumes,  a  combination  of 
the  ecru  shades  in  satin  brocade  and  fringe.  Mrs. 
Sam  Mayer's  dress  of  cafe-au-lait  brocaded  satin  was 
high  in  the  neck  and  short  in  the  sleeves.  Mrs. 
Drury  Melone  wore  pale  mauve;  Mrs.  Sillem,  pale 
pink  ;  Mrs.  Hooker,  pale  green ;  Mrs.  Humphrey 
Moore,  pale  yellow  ;  Mrs.  Homer  King,  pale  blue. 
Every  one  wore  pale  something,  and  every  one  wore 
diamond  earrings.  My  partner  undertook,  during  a 
pause  in  the  dance  once,  to  count  how  many  were 
without  them,  but  he  found  only  a  few  of  the  younger 
ladies  in  that  unhappy  plight,  and  he  had  not  time 
to  look  the  others  up. 

It  looked  quite  natural  to  see  the  McCoppins 
among  their  friends  once  more,  after  their  residence 
in  the  Sandwich  Islands.  Mrs.  McCoppin  was  one 
of  the  few  who  wore  black  velvet.  Mr.  Alexander 
Sharon  and  his  newly-made  bride  made  the  tour  of 
the  rooms,  but  did  not  stop  to  dance.  I  did  not  see 
pretty  Miss  Wood,  of  the  Palace,  present,  although 
her  mother,  Mrs.  Lugsden.was  one  of  the  managers. 
Dora  Miller's  pretty  face  was  missed  among  the  gay 
throng,  and  she  was  recalled  to  many  all  the  more  by 
the  fact  that  we  took  supper  in  the  very  room  where 
we  had  bade  her  good-bye  on  Monday  night  two 
weeks  before.  It  was  a  pretty  good  supper,  too,  and 
yery  unlike  the  thin  lunches  that  Mr.  Leland  used  to 
give  at  the  Palace  Hotel  hops.  The  supper-rooms 
were  too  small  to  admit  every  one,  so  those  delightful 
corridors  came  into  use  again,  and  there  were  long 
lines  of  beautiful  beings  filling  the  sofas,  and  dispos- 
ing of  most  enormous  quantities  of  salads  and  ices. 
Dancing  does  give  one  such  an  appetite  !  People 
went  at  it  with  renewed  vigor  after  supper,  but  the 
rooms  thinned  out  most  comfortably,  and  quite  lost 
their  cosmopolitan  look  of  early  in  the  evening,  when 
there  were  Hawaiians  and  half-Hawaiians,  French, 
Spanish,  Germans,  Austrians,  Americans,  and  Chi- 
nese mingling  together. 

Altogether,  it  was  a  remarkable  reception,  and  there 
never  was  a  party  gotten  up  in  such  a  very  short  time 
where  people  enjoyed  so  really  good  a  time  and  so 
universally  looked  their  best.     Au  revoir. 
San  Francisco,  February  9,  1881.         Bella. 


THE    SCHMIDT    CONCERT. 

Goethe  says,  somewhere,  that  "a  man  should  hear 
a  little  music,  read  a  little  poetry,  and  see  a  fine  pic- 
ture every  day  of  his  life,  in  order  that  worldly  cares 
may  not  obliterate  the  sense  of  the  beautiful  which 
God  has  implanted  in  the  human  soul."  A  month 
ago  we  might  all  have  shaken  our  heads  dubiously 
over  a  creed  of  daily  duty  so  plainly  impracticable  as 
the  foregoing,  and  not  have  been  to  blame  for  de- 
spondency, either.  Like  little  Tommy  Tucker,  how 
could  we  marry  without  any_wife?  Or.  to  dispense 
with  rhetorical  incoherencies,  how  could  we  listen  to 
music  when  there  was  no  music  to  hear,  or  look  at  a 
fine  picture  while  Mr.  Hill  was  still  painting  away  at 
the  "  Last  Spike"  behind  closed  doors?  As  for  the 
poetry,  that  could  not  have  been  absolutely  unattain- 
able. The  market  generally  affords  a  supply  beyond 
the  demand,  and  the  poets  we  have  always  with  us. 
It  is  their  own  fault  if  their  existence  is  magnani- 
mously tolerated  instead  of  enviously  applauded,  for 
we  all  know  that  simplicity  of  soul,  and  the  gift  of 
patient  faith  are  quite  gone  out  of  fashion,  and  that 
he  who  would  not  be  set  down  as  an  Arcadian  good- 
for-naught,  should  have  better  sense  than  to  possess 
these  things.  But  now  we  have  both  music  and  a 
picture  ;  and,  in  spite  of  Goethe's  undeniable  rela- 
tionship to  the  shifUess  shepherd  of  King  Admetus, 
(that  gentle  youth  who  came  to  earth  so  long  ago  with 


preservation  of  aesthetic  vigor,  which  is  epicurean 
only  when  its  ingredients  are  beyond  our  reach. 

The  Schmidt  concert,  which  took  place  on  Friday 
evening  of  last  week,  was  the  first  musical  manna 
that  has  fallen  to  us  for  many  a  day.  Since  the 
Homeier  afternoons,  and  Mr.  Hartmann's  isolated 
recital,  we  have  been  left  to  subsist,  as  best  we  might, 
on  "nothing,  sweet  nothing  "  ;  and  it  was  really  like 
inhaling  the  appetizing  odor  of  a  luxurious  meal  be- 
forehand to  look  among  the  goodly  audience  that 
filled  B'nai-B'rith  Hall  on  this  occasion,  and  to  feast 
one's  eyes  upon  the  yet  silent  pianos  and  empty  mu- 
sic stands.  It  was,  however,  as  much  better  as  real- 
ity always  ought  to  be  than  anticipation,  when  Mr. 
Schmidt,  and  his  sons,  and  all  the  other  players  took 
their  places  upon  the  little  stage,  and  gave,  in  sound, 
what  read  upon  the  programme  as  the  first  movement 
from  a  Mendelssohn  octette.  The  composition  is  a 
beautiful  one,  and,  what  we  could  hear  of  it,  was 
well  rendered  ;  but  the  entire  number  was  ruthlessly 
profaned  and  hopelessly  marred  by  the  entrance  of 
those  late  comers,  who  bad  no  more  tact  or  no  bet- 
ter breeding  than  to  push  to  their  seats  before  the 
selection  was  concluded.  It  seems  as  though  the 
ushers  might  have  had  some  restraining  power,  and 
one  would  think  that  the  people  themselves — but  what 
can  be  expected  of  individuals  who  have  no  more 
musical  feeling  than  so  much  Corinthian  brass?  An 
indignant  sufferer,  not  many  seats  from  ours,  avowed 
that  he  did  not  care  a  very  bad  word  whether  any  of 
them  got  safely  home  again  or  not,  after  an  act  of 
such  sweeping  desecration  ;  and  neither  Nestor  nor 
I  would  have  cast  the  first  stone  at  him  for  saying  so, 
if  we  had  had  the  chance.  Perhaps  this  unfortunate 
episode  induced  a  state  of  fault-finding  ill-humor  on 
my  part,  for  even  after  Mr.  Miiller  had  sung  the 
"  Wanderer,"  existence  seemed  a  less  desirable  affair 
than  it  should  to  any  but  a  declared  pessimist. 
Everybody  caught  their  breath  and  said:  "Oh! 
what  a  superb  voice  !  "  *  And  of  course  it  is  a  perfect 

Niagara  of  a  voice,  but .     Has  not  somebody, 

by-the-by,  in  some  of  the  late  magazines,  been 
attempting  to  "annotate  the  music  of  the  mighty 
cataract,"  and  doesn't  he  affirm  that  the  big  water- 
fall sings  instead  of  roars?  Somehow,  it  seems  to 
be  just  the  other  way  with  Mr.  Miiller,  though  prob- 
ably Mr.  Thayer  would  not  think  so.  Besides.  Mr. 
Midler  greatly  exaggerated  and  over-did  the  idea  of 
his  song.  His  voice  "wobbled,"  and  he  was  not 
true  into  the  bargain.  We  all  forgot  a  good  deal  of 
this,  however,  when  Mr.  Louis  Schmidt,  the  bene- 
ficiary of  the  evening,  came  forward  with  that  half- 
appealing  air  of  nervousness,  which  is  a  more  or  less 
visible  characteristic  of  even-  true  musician.  It  has 
almost  passed  into  a  proverb,  that  the  more  of  an 
artist  a  man  is,  the  more  he  must  suffer;  and  it  might 
be  added  that  a  man's  worldly  success  as  an  artist  de- 
pends upon  the  degree  to  which  he  conceals  such 
suffering.  An  exacting  audience  cries  away  with 
anything  but  a  capacity  for  the  most  profound  mu- 
sical emotion  in  its  favorite,  while  At  the  same  time 
it  is  fastidiously  averse  to  any  indication  of  the  pres- 
ence of  the  very  quality  it  demands.  It  is  not  hard 
to  see  that  Mr.  Schmidt  is  a  supersensitive  young 
man.  Herein  is  one  sign  of  his  future  success  ;  and 
he  deserves  much  credit  for  the  steady  self-control 
which  made  his  playing  a  success  and  pleasure  on 
Friday  evening.  He  possesses  undoubted  talent ; 
and  if  that  illimitable  patience,  which  is  as  essential 
as  genius  to  the  ultimate  triumph  of  a  violinist,  is  his, 
we  shall  yet  hear  of  him  as  one  who  knows  the  art  of 
"Music  that  makes  men's  bosoms  swell 
Fearless,  or  brims  their  eves  with  dew." 
Mr.  Schmidt's  first  selection  was  the  Andante  and 
Fi?iale,  from  a  Mendelssohn  Concerto.  His  encore 
an  aria  by  Bach — a  beautiful  composition  in  itself, 
and  admirably  played.  Following  the  Concerto  were 
three  numbers  for  the  piano — the  "  Fantasie  in  C 
minor,"  by  Bach;  "  Gravotte  in  B  minor,"  Bach; 
and  the  "  Impromptu  in  G  flat,"  Chopin,  piayed  by 
Mr.  Louis  Lisser.  The  true  pianist  has  always  a  two- 
fold object  in  view  :  he  not  only  aims  to  reproduce 
the  original  thought  of  the  composer  he  interprets, 
but  to  reproduce  it  in  such  a  way  that  the  beauty  of 
the  thought  is  not  obscured  or  distorted  by  any  man- 
nerism, or  liberty,  or  lack  of  sympathy  on  his  part. 
Shallow  miracles  of  execution,  cold-cut  precision, 
grace  of  method,  or  facile  adroitness,  can  not  atone 
for  the  absence  of  appreciative  feeling  ;  and  this  is  a 
quality  we  shall  never  miss  in  listening  to  Mr.  Lisser. 
To  say  that  he  possesses  it  in  a  rare  degree,  is  not  to 
speak  of  hisperfect  technique,  and  of  that  finished 
skill  which  may  well  be  the  despair  of  amateurs.  The 
warmth,  and  color,  and  significance  of  his  playing 
are  things  apart  from  these  mechanical  accomplish- 
ments ;  and  though  they  blend  so  unclashingly  in  all 
that  Mr.  Lisser  undertakes,  they  stand  to  each  other 
as  artistic  dexterity,  and  the  gift  of  inspiration  must 
always  stand.  Of  the  above-mentioned  composi- 
tions, it  was  perhaps  the  Chopin  "Impromptu" 
that  was  most  enjoyable.  Mr.  Lisser  gave  as  an  en- 
core Schumann's  "Warum."  During  the  second  part 
of  the  programme  he  played  most  delightfully  Schu- 
mann's lovely  "  Romanza  in  F  sharp,"  and  "  Ara- 
besque in C;"  also,  Kullack's  "Lutzow'sWild  Hunt" 
One  of  the  treats  of  the  evening  was  a  transcription 
by  young  Mr.  Schmidt  of  a  Chopin  "  Prelude  and 
Mazurka,"  for  strings.  The  two  brief  numbers  were 
played  by  the  Schmidt  Quartette,  and  that  is  saying 
all  that  is  necessary  in  their  praise  ;  but  it  warms  the 
memory  of  that  exquisite  Prelude  to  recall  in  words 
the  lofty  resignation,  the  sad,  calm  peace  of  its  vi- 
brating melody,  and  to  thank  Mr.  Ernst  Schmidt,  or 
his  "cello,  or  the  singing  tree  in  which  it  grew,  for  so 
deep  and  heart-felt  a  voicing  of  a  strange  and  mourn- 
ful fancy.  Mr.  Ernst  Schmidt  is  very  nice  with  his 
violoncello — the  great,  solemn  instrument  that  he 
plays  in  such  a  grave,  serious  manner  !  The  "  Rev- 
erie "  that  he  gave  presently,  by  Fischer,  was  charm- 
ing enough,  but  I  think  it  was  the  "Gavotte,"  by 
Popper,  that  everybody  encored  and  would  have 
again.  Beside  the  "Gavotte."  there  was  another 
song  by  Mr.  Miiller.  "Good-night,  My  Love."  with 
violin  obligate.  The"a"and  "  b  "  of  Mr.  Schmidt's 
violin  solo,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Lisser,  were  a  Span- 
ish and  Hungarian  dance,  respectively— two  beauii- 
ful  things— with  Wieniawski's  "  Legende  "  for  an  en- 
core. And  the  last  number  of  a  rather  long  pro- 
gramme was  a  growling  "  Meditation,"  by  Gounod, 
"with  the  full  strength  of  the  cast,"  as  they  say  at 
the  theatres. 

Now  that  the  Schmidt  concert  is  over,  the  question 
is,  What  next?  Probably  not  the  Homeier  series, 
alas  !  The  subscriptions  are  too  meagre,  so  far. 
There  is  a  rumor — just  a  vague  "they  say" — that 
Mr.  Homeier  may  give  some  evening,  in  one  of  the 
theatres,  a  concert  whose  feature  will  be  Beethoven's 
Ninth  Symphony,  with  a  chorus  of  two  hundred 
voices.    This,  however,  is  not  definitely  decided  upon. 

F.  A. 


DRAMATIC  AND   MUSICAL    GOSSIP. 

Mr.  James  A.  Meade,  who  is  popularly  supposed 
to  be  here  by  the  grace  of  Mr.  Maguire^  and  at  the 
expense  of  the  Leavitt  Opera  Company,  is  trying  to 
take  a  mean  advantage  of  us.  We  gave  him  credit 
for  being  a  good  actor,  because  he  played  Gaspard 
in  the  "  The  Chimes  of  Normandy  "  so  well  that  he 
got  a  recall  after  the  third  act.  We  have  found  that 
everybody  who  played  the  part  got  a  recall  in  the 
same  place.  Now  Mr.  Meade  wants  to  star.  This 
is  ungenerous,  because  he  knows  we  have  nobody  but 
amateurs  here  now. 

Some  people  have  a  very  vague  idea  about  San 
Francisco.  I  believe  that  a  late  arrival  proposed  in 
cold  blood  to  play  "  The  Debutante  "  and  "  Robert 
Macaire,"  calmly  assuming  that  we  had  never  seen 
either.  And  I  heard  the  other  evening  of  an  actress 
who  wanted  to  know  if  "  The  Schooi  for  Scandal  " 
had  ever  been  done  here  !  Shades  of  the  old  Cali- 
fornia management,  think  of  it  ! 

The  Emelie  Melville  Opera  Company  are  going  to 
lighten  the  minds  of  our  legislators  in  Sacramento 
with  "The  Royal  Middy,"  "The  Chimes  of  Nor- 
mandy," "The  Pirates  of  Penzance,"  "Madame 
Favart,"  and  "  Nisida,"  while  the  minstrels  are  here. 

Mr.  Locke  tells  me  that  he  has  an  anonymous  cor- 
respondent who,  after  the  first  production  of  every 
opera,  writes  him  a  letter  giving  his  opinion  of  it, 
and  suggesting,  generally  impracticable,  alterations. 
The  same,  or  perhaps  a  different  individual,  writes  on 
such  occasions  to  Miss  Melville  and  Mr.  Freeman, 
and  vouchsafes  advice  and  sometimes  warning.  Max 
was  warned  once  that  if  he  continued  certain  stage 
business,  in  which  he  was  supposed  to  use  some  of 
the  heroines  roughly,  something  would  happen  to  him. 
Actors  are  not  all  happy,  after  all. 

I  saw  Mrs.  John  T.  Malone,  who  has  taken  the 
stage  name  of  Anita  Amador — a  most  uneuphonious 
appellation — as  Ma'.bilde  in  "  Led  Astray."  She  did 
her  business  in  the  play  very  prettily  ;  but  she  is  a 
soubrette,  and  not  an  ingenue.  If  ever  I  see  her 
again,  I  hope  it  will  be  in  a  bright  soubrette  part. 
But  she  must  not  walk  like  that. 

I  am  glad  to  hear  that  Bishop,  M.  D.  and  come- 
dian, has  made  a  big  success  as  the  Widow  Bedott  in 
New  York.  He  said  he  was  nervous  about  New  York ; 
but  that  if  he  did  not  succeed  there,  he  would  peace- 
fully retire  to  the  broad  country.  Now  he  is  one  of 
the  biggest  attractions. 

A  number  of  people  are  sorely  exercised  because, 
in  the  hurricane  at  the  end  of  the  second  act  of  "  Ni- 
sida," the  gamblers  do  not  get  up  when  the  house 
blows  down.  I  wonder  if  it  is  necessary  to  explain 
the  point.  And  there  are  so  many  people  fond  of  the 
green  cloth  in  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Oscar  Weil  leaves  shorUy  to  take  his  place  in 
the  centre  of  musical  art.  Mr.  Weil's  popularity  has  ■ 
been  growing  in  the  East.  In  Germany  he  has  long 
been  a  favorite  composer,  and  now  in  America  his 
songs  and  other  compositions  are  printed  in  every  se- 
lection. He  has  been  of  great  service  to  the  musical 
art,  and  he  is  admitted  the  best  critic  in  this  city. 
His  opera  of  "  Pyramus  and  Thisbe "  (which  was 
brought  out  at  the  Bush  Street  over  a  year  ago)  he 
proposes  to  try  in  the  East ;  and  I  shall  not  be  in  the 
least  surprised  if  it  proves  a  great  success.  Mr.  Weil 
gives  a  farewell  concert  at  B'nai-B'rith  Hall  on  the 
21st  of  February,  and  I  anticipate  a  very  fine  audi- 
ence and  an  unusually  enjoyable  programme. 

Louis  Schmidt  Jr.  is  also  about  to  seek  the  East- 
ern world.  Undoubtedly  he  is  a  clever  violinist,  and 
has  every  prospect  of  becoming  a  great  one.  San 
Francisco  will  be  proud  of  her  musical  sons  by 
and  by. 

I  have  been  about  the  theatres  a  great  deal  lately, 
and  I  have  been  amused  at  the  peculiar  way  in  which 
theatrical  business  is  done.  A  well-known  critic  tells 
me  that  the  only  place  to  get  information  about  one 
theatre  is  at  another.  Down  on  Bush  Street  you  can 
find  out  all  you  want  to  know  about  Baldwin's  ;  and 
on  Market  Street  you  can  pick  up  all  the  information 
about  the  Standard  and  the  Bush  Street.  The  only 
place  where  nobody  can  get  any  information  is  at  the 
California. 

Which  reminds  me  that  the  opera  season  is  not  to 
come  off.  Bianchi  is  purposing  to  get  up  an  opera 
"snap,"  just  to  turn  an  honest  penny.  We  haven't 
had  any  musical  amateurs  for  quite  two  months. 

Already  I  hear  loud  commendadons  of  "  Olivette," 
which  is  to  be  the  next  opera  at  the  Bush  Street  after 
the  minstrels. 

I  wonder  if  Mrs.  Bruner's  play,  ' '  The  Mad 
World,"  is  really  to  be  played.  1  have  heard  a  good 
deal  of  talk  about  it,  and  they  say  it  is  unusually 
clever.  Raconteur. 


On  next  Thursday  evening,  February  17,  at  Piatt's 
Hall,  Mr.  Henry  Heyman  will  give  a  concert,  assisted 
by  Mrs.  Marriner  Campbell,  Miss  Sallie  Rightmire, 
and  Messrs.  Walter  Campbell,  Julius  Hinricbs,  Mi- 
guel Espinosa,  A.  Friedberg,  and  H.  O.  HunL  As 
there  is  a  war  raging  here  something  akin  to  the  fac- 
tions at  Marie  Antoinette's  court,  there  is  no  doubt 
the  gentleman  will  have  a  full  house. 


Does  Life  Insurance  insure?  This  question  seems 
to  have  been  answered  in  the  affirmative,  if  the  figures 
advertised  in  our  paper  of  "  The  Mutual  Life  Insur- 
ance Company  of  New  York"  be  reliable.  If  it  is 
true  that  this  company  has  assets  exceeding  90,000, 
000  dollars;  that  it  has  been  in  existence  for  nearly 
forty  years  ;  that  it  has  paid  all  its  accruing  losses, 
and"  can  now  show  a  balance  sheet  of  $91,735,786.02, 
then  it  would  seem  that  at  least  one  life  insurance 
company  in  America  does  inftire.  That  these  figures 
are  reliable,  marvelous  and  colossal  as  they  appear, 
we  must  assume,  because  as  we  understand,  they  are 
liable  to  the  inspection  and  careful  examination 
of  an  official  chosen  for  the  purpose  by  the  Gover- 
ment  of  the  State  of  New  York.  To  have  paid  out 
over  $13,000,000  to  policy-holders  with  a  surplus  of 
$11,000,000  is  just  a  little  bewildering.  This 
wonderful  success  is  claimed  to  be  due  to  the  fact 
that  this  Company  has  adhered  to  a  legitimate  life 
insurance  busines,  and  is  run  in  the  interest  of  the 
insured,  and  is,  as  its  name  indicates,  a  "  Mutual" 
company,  and  that  all  the  profits  are  divisible  among 
the  insured,  and  that  the  policy-holders  control  the 
management 

Musical  Boxes,  Paillard  &  Co.,  23  Dupont 
St.     Rep.uring  done.     Prices  low. 


THE        ARGON  AUT 


THE    ROMISH    CHURCH   AND   MATRIMONY. 


When  Mr.  Gladstone  enumerated  those  questions  in 
America  which  would  be  affected  by  the  discipline  and  gov- 
ernment of  the  Romish  Church,  absolute  obedience  to  which 
is  demanded  at  the  peril  of  salvation,  he  named  as  first 
that  of  "  marriage."  Marriage  is  regarded  by  the  Church  of 
Rome  as  a  "sacrament" — a  church  ceremony  with  which 
the  civil  authority  has  nothing  to  do.  Any  marriage  con- 
tract entered  into  between  the  sexes,  not  duly  solemnized  and 
sanctioned  by  ecclesiastical'authority,  is  altogether  void,  and 
leaves  the  parties  in  criminal  relation.  This  is  true  of  all  those 
countries  where  the  disciplinary  decrees  of  Trent  are  not 
canonically  in  force.  The  writer  is  not  sufficiently  informed 
in  reference  to  the  details  of  the  Romish  Church  to  know 
whether  his  holiness  the  Pope  has  extended  the  Tridentine 
decrees  to  this  country  or  not.  They  do  extend  to  Italy, 
France,  Germany,  Austria,  Poland,  Hungary,  and  probably 
to  Belgium,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  all  those  countries  that  are 
now,  or  ever  have  been,  subject  to  the  authority  of  ecclesi- 
astical control.  In  the  encyclical  letter,  promulgated  at  Co- 
logne with  the  approval  of  authority,  it  is  declared  that 
"  with  marriage  the  state  has  nothing  to  do "  ;  that  civil 
marriage  in  the  eyes  of  the  church  is  only  concubinage,  and 
that  the  state,  by  use  of  worldly  compulsion,  prevents  the  two 
concubinating  parties  from  repenting  and  abandoning  their 
guilty  relation  one  to  another.  Sometimes  the  writer  has 
been  asked,  what  practical  harm  would  be  likely  to  result  if 
the  church  should  control  the  power  of  legislation  in  this  or 
any  State.  The  answer  readily  occurs — that  it  is  within  the 
possible  scope  of  a  Catholic  legislature  to  pass  a  law  de- 
claring all  marriages  not  sacramentally  solemnized  to  be 
void,  leaving  society  ana  property  not  only  in  the  confusion 
that  must  result  from  destroying  all  marriage  contracts,  but 
in  the  horrible  and  revolting  position  that  would  result  from 
destroying  the  structure  of  the  family. 

The  encyclical  to  which  reference  is  made  was  pub- 
lished in  1874.  The  writer  is  not  unfairly  recalling  the  in- 
operative laws  of  a  past  period,  or  endeavoring  to  find 
grounds  of  accusation  against  the  church  by  exposing  the 
opinions  that  may  have  been  entertained  in  periods  of  remote 
history.  He  is  discussing  the  live  opinions  of  to-day.  Pone 
Pius  IX.,  in  his  speeches  published  at  Rome  in  the  year 
1S72-3,  declared  civil  marriages  for  Christians  to  be  nothing 
more  than  mere  concubinage — sozzo  concubiyiato  ("filthy 
concubinage").  In  his  letter  to  Victor  Emanuel,  in  1852,  he 
declares  :  "  Matrimony  carrying  the  sacrament  is  alone  law- 
ful for  Christians,  and  a  law  of  civil  marriage  that  goes  to 
divide  them,  for  practical  purposes  constitutes  a  concubi- 
nage in  the  guise  of  legitimate  marriage."  So  that  (says  Mr. 
Gladstone)  in  all  countries  within  the  scope  of  these  de- 
nunciations, the  parties  to  a  civil  marriage  are  declared  to 
be  living  in  an  illicit  connection,  which  they  are  called  upon 
to  renounce.  This  call  is  addressed  to  them  separately  as 
well  as  jointly,  the  wife  being  summoned  to  leave  her 
husband,  and  the  husband  to  abandon  his  wife  ;  and,  after 
this  pretended  repentance  from  a  state  of  sin,  unless  the  law 
of  the  land  and  the  fear  of  consequences  prevail,  a  new  con- 
nection under  the  name  of  a  marriage  may  be  formed  with 
the  sanction  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  That  this  horrible 
and  revolting  condition  of  things  is  not  a  mere  construction 
of  the  imagination,  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  the  preface  of  his 
work,  gives  the  following  incident,  or  chapter  of  incidents, 
that  occurred  in  England  within  this  generation,  and  which 
all  intelligent  readers  will  remember  as  a  recent  "  celebrated 
case  "  : 

More  than  thirty  years  ago,  X ,  a  male  British  subject,  was  mar- 
ried to  Y ,  in  a  foreign  country  ;  but,  under  the  provisions  of  an  act 

of  Parliament,  by  the  chaplain  of  the  British  Legation,  in  the  house 
and  in  the  presence  of  the  British  Minister.  Both  professed  the  reli- 
gion of  the  English  Church.  They  lived  together  for  more  than  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century,  and  a  family,  the  issue  of  the  marriage,  grew  up  to 
maturity.  In  the  later  years  of  this  union  the  husband  formed  an  adul- 
terous connection  with  a  foreign  woman.  After  a  period  of  much  pa- 
tience on  the  part  of  the  wife,  a  separation  took  place.  In  a  short  time 
he  joined  the  Church  of  Rome  ;  and,  about  four  years  ago,  under  the 
authority  of  certain  Roman  ecclesiastics,  and  in  an  English  Roman 
Catholic  chapel,  he  went  through  the  form  of  marriage  with  his  part- 
ner in  guilt.  He  was  subsequently  informed  by  a  higher  functionary 
that  he  must  obtain  a  judgment  from  Rome.  He  made  application  ac- 
cordingly ;  and  judgment  given  was  that  the  original  marriage  was  null, 
and  that  the  second  so-called  marriage,  so  far  as  appeared,  was  valid. 
In  the  meantime,  the  injured  wife  had  applied  to  a  court  for  the  judicial 
establishment  of  her  position.  She  was  duly  declared  to  be  the  lawful 
wife,  and  the  bigamous  husband  admitted  that  she  was  such  according 
to  British  law.     Within  the  jurisdiction  of  that  law,  he  had  taken  his 

paramour  to  his  paternal  estate  in shire,  and  had  designated  and 

caused  her  to  be  addressed  there  as  his  lawful  wife,  to  the  great  scandal 
of  the  neighbors,  who  were  well  acquainted  with  the  true  wife.  He  like- 
wise entered  his  spurious  offspring,  born  since  the  pretended  marriage, 
as  legitimate.  And  a  witness  of  position  and  character,  on  the  spot,  as- 
serts that  the  woman  received  visits,  and  the  most  marked  and  open  coun- 
tenance, at  the  husband's  seat,  from  Roman  Catholic  priests  and  Sisters 
of  Charity,  There  is  not  in  this  statement  one  word  beyond  dry  fact.  It 
might  have  been  much  enlarged ;  but  it  is  indeed  a  statement  of  which  no 
epithets  could  heighten  the  significance.  The  judgment  from  Rome,  to 
which  I  have  referred,  has  lately  been  published  textually  in  a  leading 
German  paper.  And  notice  was  taken  in  a  London  print,  a  consider- 
able time  back,  of  the  judicial  proceeding  I  have  mentioned,  which  in- 
cluded the  main  facts,  but  simply  as  a  piece  of  law  intelligence.  Ex- 
cept in  two  articles  of  the  Saturday  Review,  this  gross  outrage,  which 
is  also  a  heavy  crime,  has  not  been  thought  worthy  of  notice  by  the 
newspaper  press.  But  that  to  which  it  is  my'  duty  to  point  is  that  the 
act  has  had  the  full  countenance  and  approval  of  the  highest  authorities 
of  the  Papal  Church.  If  there  be  those  who  doubt  the  allegations  I 
have  made,  I  have  only  to  state  that  Cardinal  Manning  is  sufficiently 
cognizant  of  the  case,  and  will  best  know  whether  he  can  contradict 
them.  Other  Roman  prelates  are,  I  believe,  in  the  same  condition  ; 
but  I  do  not  wish  unnecessarily  to  localize  or  identify  the  narrative.  To 
such  a  statement  as  this  it  is  but  a  feeble  postscript  to  add  that  in  July, 
1874,  the  same  Roman  authority,  acting  on  behalf  of  the  Pope,  and  in 
a  rescript  addressed  to  the  Archbishop  of  Munich,  authorized  a  person 
therein  named  to  proceed  to  a  new  marriage  after  a  divorce  from  a  first 
wife  previously  obtained,  not,  of  course,  because  the  divorce  was  valid, 
but  because  the  original  marriage,  being  a  Protestant  marriage  at  Mu- 
nich, was  void.  I  might  refer  to  other  cases,  not  as  parallels  to  that 
which  I  have  given  at  some  length,  but  simply  as  auxiliary  proofs  of  the 
intention  of  the  Roman  Church,  wherever  she  thinks  it  may  be  safely 
ventured,  to  trample  the  law  under  foot.  Even  from  so  remote  a  quar- 
ter as  one  of  the  South  Sea  Islands,  we  are  informed  by  Mr.  Herbert 
Meade  of  the  complaint  of  a  Baptist  missionary  that  his  married  con- 
verts are  tempted  to  become  Romish  proselytes  by  the  promise  to  give 
them  fresh  wives  if  they  then  desire  it. 

There  is  another  and  somewhat  comical  view  of  this  mar- 
riage problem,  presented  by  the  other  Premier  of  England, 
Lord  Beaconsfield,  in  his  novel  "Lothair ."  This  young 
nobleman  had  two  guardians  ;  one  was  a  distinguished  Ro- 


man Catholic  clergyman,  who,  in  process  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  story,  becomes  Cardinal  Grandison,  who  is 
very  anxious  to  have  the  young  and  wealthy  Lord  of  Muriel 
join  the  Catholic  Church  and  wed  the  Lady  Clare  Arundel. 
To  those  who  are  curious  to  read  the  intrigues  that  Mr. 
pisraeli  thinks  the  Church  of  Rome  will  resort  to  to  steal 
a  convert,  a  fortune,  and  a  proud  name,  we  commend 
a  perusal  of  this  noted  work.  Lothair's  other  guardian  was 
a  canny  old  Scotch  Laird,  who  believed  in  free  trade,  a 
sound  currency,  the  Protestant  faith,  the  Scottish  kirk,  and 
hated  popery  as  he  hated  the  devil.  This  guardian  wanted 
him  to  stick  to  the  true  faith  and  wed  the  Protestant,  Lady 
Corisande,  and  thus  advised  him: 

"And  here,  my  boy,  I  will  just  sayaword,  in  no  disagreeable  manner, 
about  your  religious  principles.  There  are  a  great  many  stories  about, 
and  perhaps  they  are  not  true,  and  I  am  sure  I  hope  they  are  not.  If 
popery  were  only  just  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  music  and  censer  pots, 
though  I  think  them  all  superstitions,  I'd  be  free  to  leave  them  alone  if 
they  would  leave  me.  But  popery  is  a  much  deeper  thing  than  that, 
Lothair,  and  our  fathers  found  it  out.  They  could  not  stand  it,  and 
we  should  be  a  craven  crew  to  stand  it  now.  A  man  should  be  master 
in  his  own  house.  You  will  be  taking  a  wife  some  day,  at  least  it  is  to 
be  hoped  so  ;  and  how  would  you  like  one  of  those  monsignors  to  be 
wajking  into  her  room,  eh  ?  and  talking  to  her  alone,  when  he  pleases  and 
where  he  pleases,  and  when  you  want  to  consult  your  wife,  which  a  man 
should  often  do,  to  find  there  is  another  mind  between  hers  and  yours? 
There's  my  girls,  they  are  just  two  young  geese,  and  they  have  a  han- 
kering after  popery,  having  had  a  Jesuit  in  the  house.  I  do  not  know 
what  has  become  of  the  women.  They  are  for  going  into  a  convent, 
and  they  are  quite  right  in  that,  for  if  they  be  papists  they  will  not  find 
a  husband  easily  in  Scotland,  I  ween.  And  as  for  you,  my  boy,  they  will 
be  telling  you  it  is  just  this  and  just  that,  and  there  is  no  great  difference, 
and  what  not  ;  but  I  tell  you  if  once  you  embrace  the  scarlet  lady  you 
are  a  tainted  corpse.  You'll  not  be  able  to  order  your  dinner  without  a 
priest,  and  they  will  ride  your  best  horses  without  saying  with  your  leave 
or  by  your  leave." 

The  Lady  Clare  Arundel  took  the  veil,  and  the  Lord  of 
Muriel  wed  the  Lady  Corisande.  Before  we  dismiss  this 
book,  that  conveys  in  the  shape  of  romance  the  real  opin- 
ions of  this  distinguished  statesman,  let  us  quote,  upon  the 
serious  side  of  this  marriage  question,  language  placed  by 
him  in  the  mouth  of  Cardinal  Grandison,  supposed  to  be 
Archbishop  Manning  : 

"  What  the  world  calls  civilization,"  said  the  cardinal,  "as  distin- 
guished from  religion,  is  a  retrograde  movement,  and  will  ultimately 
lead  us  back  to  the  barbarism  from  which  we  have  escaped.  For  in- 
stance, you  talk  of  progress  ;  what  is  the  chief  social  movement  of  all 
the  countries  that  three  centuries  ago  separated  from  the  unity  of  the 
Church  of  Christ?  The  rejection  of  the  sacrament  of  Christian  matri- 
mony. The  introduction  of  the  law  of  divorce,  which  is,  in  fact,  only 
a  middle  term  to  the  abolition  of  marriage.  What  does  that  mean? 
The  extinction  of  the  home  and  the  household,  on  which  God  rested 
civilization.  If  there  be  no  home,  the  child  belongs  to  the  State,  and 
not  to  the  parent.  The  State  educates  the  child,  and  without  religion, 
because  the  State  in  a  country  of  progress,  acknowledges  no  religion, 
for  every  man  is  not  only  to  think  as  he  likes,  but  to  write  and  to  speak 
as  he  likes,  and  to  sow  with  both  hands  broadcast,  where  he  will,  errors, 
heresies,  and  blasphemies,  without  any  authority  on  earth  to  restrain 
the  scattering  of  this  seed  of  utter  desolation.  There  is  only  one 
church  and  one  religion." 

To  this  general  doctrine  good  Father  Buchard,  the  elo- 
quent Jesuit  of  San  Francisco,  would  have  exclaimed,  "  and 
salvation  is  only  possible  within  the  pale  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church."  Some  of  our  very  good  Catholic  friends 
affect  to  be  extremely  sorry  that  a  journal  they  liked  so  well 
as  they  did  the  Argotiatit  should  take  such  extreme  views, 
and  become  so  outspoken  against  their  church.  Whenever 
the  opportunity  is  afforded  him  in  private  conversation,  the 
writer  endeavors  to  make  it  plain  that  he  does  not  desire  to 
wound  their  feelings,  and  that  it  is  his  intention  to  keep  his 
argument  within  the  line  of  politics,  and  not  permit  it  to  pass 
into  the  domain  of  polemics.  He  is  endeavoring  to  say  to 
all  churches,  "  Keep  out  of  politics."  His  argument  is  more 
pointedly  directed  to  the  Popish  Church  because  it,  more 
than  any  other,  constantly  interferes  in  the  politics  of  our 
country.  His  diatribes  are  more  especially  directed  to  the 
low  and  ignorant  Irish,  because  they,  more  than  any  other 
class  of  Catholics,  are  controlled  by  their  priests,  and 
the  priests  of  the  Pope's  church  are  nearly  all  foreign 
born,  and  are  nearly  all  of  them  blindly  devoted  to  the  car- 
rying out  of  ideas  at  utter  variance  with  all  principles  of  re- 
publican government,  and  all  the  principles  that  we  as  Pro- 
testant Americans  hold  in  respectful  regard.  In  this  matter 
of  our  marriage  to  our  wives  we  Protestants  are  sensitive, 
and  we  have  a  right  to  be  sensitive.  An  illiterate,  foreign- 
born  priest  has  the  impudence  to  declare — because  we  are 
not  married  by  the  ceremonies  of  his  church,  and  because 
we  will  not  submit  to  a  lot  of  idle  mummeries  pronounced 
over  us  by  some  mendicant  monk  of  foreign  birth— that  our 
wives  are  not  our  wives,  and  our  children  are  illegitimate, 
and  we  are  reproached  because  we  are  indignant  at  the  foul 
and  devilish  slander.  Is  it  a  matter  of  surprise  that  we  do 
not  submit  to  a  ceremony  to  be  performed  by  priests  for 
whom  we  have  no  respect,  and  that,  as  Americans,  we  will 
not  place  ourselves  in  relation  to  a  church  whose  priests  shall 
have  the  privilege  of  conscience-keepers  to  our  wives,  priests 
of  foreign  birth  who  take  upon  themselves  the  vow  of  celi- 
bacy and  not  the  vow  of  chastity?  Is  it  strange  that  we  re- 
sent the  insolent  egotism  of  a  priest  like  Father  Buchard, 
when  he  interprets  to  us  the  dogmas  of  a  church  that  packs 
us  all  off  to  a  burning  hell  because  we  do  not  subscribe  to 
opinions  which  he  no  doubt  honestly  entertains  ?  May  we 
not  doubt  the  sincerity  of  a  doctrine  that  condemns  to  the 
endless  tortures  of  material  fire  those  whom  we  think  good 
and  pure,  our  loved  ones,  when  we  contemplate  the  salva- 
tion, joyful  resurrection,  and  eternal  happiness  of  the  lucky 
criminal  who  takes  the  consecrated  wafer  at  the  hands  of  a 
Romish  priest  ?  May  we  not  feel  just  a  slight  degree  of  re- 
sentment that  our  Irish  fellow-citizens  should  enjoy  all  the 
whisky  and  all  the  offices  in  this  world,  and  all  the  happiness 
in  the  world  to  come,  while  we  poor  devils  of  Americans  are 
compelled  to  pay  all  the  tax  and  be  damned  in  the  bargain  ? 

If  such  things  as  those  referred  to  are  done  in  Catholic 
countries,  will  they  not  be  done  in  this  country  if  Catholics 
obtain  political  power?  If  the  opinions  entertained  by  the 
leading  Catholics  of  Europe  could  find  expression  in  Ameri- 
can laws,  how  long  would  our  country  remain  the  free  Amer- 
ica of  to-day?  An  Irish  Catholic  census  enumerator  in  the 
county  of  Marin  put  down  the  names  of  the  wives  of  Irish- 
men as  "wives,"  while  he  designated  Protestant  wives  as 
"  housekeepers."  This  is  the  spirit  that  is  abroad,  a  spirit 
that  is  growing  in  insolence  as  the  power  and  members  of 
the  Roman  Church  increase;  a  spirit  that  must  be  checked, 
restrained,  and  crushed  out  of  existence,  unless  we  would 


bring  our  country  to  the  condition  of  the  Papal  States  in  the 
time  of  Pius  the  VII.,  as  represented  by  Farini,  an  Italian 
historian  of  the  time.     He  says  : 

There  was  no  care  for  the  cultivation  of  the  people,  no  anxiety  for 
public  prosperity.  Rome  was  a  cesspool  of  corruption,  of  exceptions 
and  of  privileges  ;  a  clergy  made  up  of  fools  and  knaves,  in  power ;  the 
treasury  plundered  by  gangs  of  tax  farmers  and  spies.  All  the  business 
of  government  consisted  in  prying  into  and  punishing  the  notions,  the 
expectations,  and  the  imprudences  of  the  Liberals. 

A  civil  government  in  which  civil  liberty  was  unknown  ; 
where  education  was  confined  to  the  teaching  of  priests  ; 
where  Protestant  books  or  a  Protestant  Bible  could  not  be 
bought ;  where  the  freedom  of  the  press  was  unknown  ; 
where  Protestant  worship  was  not  permitted  within  the  walls 
of  Rome  ;  where  there  was  no  popular  franchise  ;  where  no 
elective  principles  existed  ;  where  legislation  was  done  by 
priests  and  in  secret ;  where  superstition  was  absolute  over 
the  priests,  the  priests  absolute  over  the  people,  the  cardinals 
over  both,  the  Pope  over  all  ;  where  every  tribunal  was  se- 
cret and  irresponsible.  It  is  from  this'condition  of  civil  ad- 
ministration that  the  Argonaut  would  save  this  country,  if 
it  can  be  done  by  a  temperate  and  intelligent  discussion  of 
what  it  understands  to  be  the  aims  of  the  Romish  Church, 
aided  by  the  ignorance  of  its  bigoted  Irish  voters. 


THE    MAN    ABOUT    TOWN. 


I  am  tired  of  being  a  Man  About  Town.  I  want  to  be  a  king.  I 
am  going  off  to  some  sunny  isle  of  Eden,  and  there  begin.  To  begin 
at  the  beginning,  it  would  be  well  to  start  the  royal  line  of  Zulanos. 
"  Zulano  First" — that  doesn't  sound  badly,  eh?  It  is  much  more 
euphonious  than  Kalakaua.  Well,  I  shall  find  my  isle,  then  found  my 
family.  No,  I  won't  quote  from  "  Locksley  Hall. "  Do  not  fear.  I 
might  go  on  and  say,  "  I  will  take  some  savage  woman  ;  she  shall  rear 
my  dusky  race,"  etc,  but  I  won't.  The  quoting  from  "  Locksley  Hall" 
should  be  made  a  penal  offense.  But  still,  that  is  about  what  I  shall  do. 
And,  after  I  have  got  my  island  in  good  shape,  and  settled  things  so 
that  no  pretender  can  rise  against  me,  I  shall  come  to  San  Francisco. 
I  shall  be  received  with  much  consideration.  I  shall  be  wined  and 
dined.  I  shall  be  invited  to  look  at  gas-works  and  things.  1  shall  be 
flattered  by  Frisco's  fairest  daughters.  And  then  I  shall  start  out  to 
make  the  tour  of  the  world,  with  a  light  purse,  but  a  royal  presence. 
And  I  will  make  it,  too,  for  royalty,  look  you,  always  gets  along.  There 
is  a  certain  exhilaration  in  lending  money  to  a  Great  Personage,  which 
would  be  entirely  lacking  were  I,  plain  Zulano,  to  make  an  attempt  at 
borrowing.  The  transaction,  in  the  latter  event,  would  be  entirely  des- 
titute of  romance. 

Apropos  of  Kalakaua,  the  Republic  of  the  United  States,  one  and 
indivisible,  has  lost  a  citizeness,  and  his  Hawaiian  majesty  has  gained 
a  subject.  Gossip  says  that  one  of  our  belles,  Miss  May  McCoppin,  sis- 
ter of  our  most  worthy  ex-mayor,  has  left  her  heart  at  the  Sandwich 
Islands.  She  is  going  to  marry  and  become  a  subject  of  King  Kala- 
kaua. This  is  the  true  way  to  annex  these  islands.  This  is  the  sort  of 
reciprocity  treaty  that  ought  to  be  maintained  with  the  sugar  kingdom. 
San  Francisco  will  loose  a  charming  girl,  and  whoever  the  happy  man, 
he  is  to  be  congratulated.     I  congratulate  him. 


I  went  to  see  "  Nisida  "  the  other  evening,  and  I  liked  it.  I  believe 
the  critics'  fiat  has  gone  forth  that  it  is  good,  but  I  care  naught  for  the 
critics.  I  frequently  like  things  that  they  tell  me  are  bad.  In  this  case, 
however,  they  agree  with  me,  so  they  are  correct.  I  think  "  Nisida  "  is 
a  bright  and  lively  opera,  and  that  it  is  very  well  put  upon  the  stage.  I 
wish,  though,  that  the  people  wouldn't  mispronounce  the  Spanish  words. 
The  number  of  ways  in  which  "  Corregidor"  was  pronounced  was  sim- 
ply extraordinary,  and  all — except  Max  Freeman — gave  the  Italian 
"  signor  "  instead  of  "senor."  Miss  Lester,  though— with  a  disdain 
for  foreign  flummeries  and  accents  which  does  her  credit— called  it 
"seen-or."  Miss  Lester  is  a  very  pretty  girl,  but  she  has  a  peculiar 
hard  utterance  of  certain  consonants  which  is  like  unto  nothing  that  I 
know  of,  unless  it  be  Mr.  Hatch's  pronunciation  of  the  same  conso- 
nants. This  gentleman  played  the  lover  with  such  fire,  that,  were  it  not 
for  our  critic's  remark  the  other  day — that  people  always  believe  stage 
lovers  in  earnest — I  should  be  tempted  to  believe  he  was.  I  would  not 
blame  him  if  he  were,  for  Miss  Melville  looked  charming.  Her  cos- 
tumes were  very  handsome,  particularly  the  Carmen  one,  and  the 
natty  flannel  suit  she  wore  in  the  first  act  filled  every  young  man's  soul 
with  envy,  and  a  strong  desire — to  know  her  tailor's  address.  But  I  do 
most  cordially  abominate  the  dreadful  yellow  boots  she  wore  in  the  last 

act.      Apropos  of  Miss  Melville's well,  boots,  the  friend  who  was 

with  me,  noticing  the  direction  of  my  eye,  leaned  over  and  said  : 
"Zulano,  est-ce  qu'elles  sont  tortues,  croyez-vous?"  (He  spoke  thus 
because  there  were  ladies  behind. )  I  looked  at  the  objects  in  question 
scrutinizingly,  and  replied  :  "  My  dear  boy,  I  have  never  been  able  to 
tell.  I  have  seen  Miss  Melville  on  the  stage  for  more  years  than  I  care 
to  remember,  and  for  more  than  it  would  be  gallant  to  say.  When  she 
is  in  skirts,  I  think  they  are;  when  she  is  in  tights,  I  think  they  are  not. 
It  is  probably  a  way  of  walking  that  is  inherent  to  the  petticoat.  In 
any  case,  they  are  adorable."  The  ladies  behind  us  looked  at  me  with 
much  suspicion,  and  the  conversation  was  interrupted  by  a  rat. 


Yes,  a  rat,  for  at  that  moment  one  made  its  appearance  before  the 
curtain.  Overcome  with  stage  fright,  it  fled  to  the  wing,  but  was  there 
met  by  a  zealous  super  with  a  broom.  It  recrossed  the  stage,  but  was 
met  by  another  super  with  another  broom.  For  several  minutes  the  rat 
continued  its  agitated  promenade,  amid  the  frantic  cheers  of  the  audi- 
ence. Grave  and  white-bearded  men  rose  up  to  get  a  good  look  at  it. 
Well-dressed  ladies  followed  its  movements  with  excitement  Finally 
the  management,  in  despair,  introduced  a  terrier  upon  the  scene;  but 
the  left-hand  super,  losing  his  presence  of  mind,  allowed  it  to  escape. 
And  then  the  audience  sealed  into  dullness  and  good  behavior. 


But  only  for  a  moment.  For  presently  there  was  an  uproar  in  the 
dress-circle.  A  mouse  was  going  calmly  through  it — probably  to  see  a 
man.  But  a  man  saw  him,  and  injudiciously  pointed  him  out.  The 
result  was  dreadful.  The  feminine  soul  was  filled  with  apprehension, 
the  feminine  feet  with  fear.  Skirts  were  tightly  clasped  around  their 
owners'  bottines,  and  only  the  withdrawal  of  the  mouse  restored  quiet- 
ude. The  creature  retired,  doubtless  dazed  with  the  gorgeous  hues  pre- 
sented to  its  untutored  rodent  eye. 


We  are  going  to  lose  some  of  our  girls.  This  is  bad  news,  but  I  am 
struggling  to  bear  up  under  it.  Mrs.  Burrage  is  again  about  to  descend 
upon  us.  Mrs.  Burrage  is  a  lady  who  has  established  a  "  home  for 
American  girls  "  in  DresdeH,  and  once  a  year,  like  the  giants  of  knight- 
errant  days,  she  ntakes  an  excursion  to  our  shores,  and  carries  off  our 
maidens.  Fortunately,  however,  she  brings  back  the  finished  article 
when  she  takes  away  the  crude. 


This  afternoon,  Mrs.  Benjamin  S.  Brooks,  of  Harrison  Street,  gives 
a  tea,  from  two  to  five.  I  shall  go,  because  I  like  teas.  There  are 
men  about  town  who  sneer  at  "  the  cup  that  cheers,"  etc.,  but  it  is  a 
sign  of  approaching  baldness  and  bachelorhood.  Strive  to  preserve 
your  youth,  O  fellow-men,  and  your  love  of  tea. 


1  have  received  an  invitation  for  myself  and  Donna  Zulana  thus  mod- 
estly couched  :  "Governor  and  Mrs.  George  C.  Perkins  will  receive 
Wednesday  evening,  February  16,  1881.  The  pleasure  of  your  com- 
pany is  respectfully  requested.  State  Capitol,  Sacramento,  nine 
o'clock."     It  is  thus  that  our  unassuming  Chief  E>:  ■nounces 

what  will  doubtless  be  a  grand  affair.     I  shall  not  ''■' 
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THE        ARGONAUT 


TRUTHFUL    TALES. 


The    Right    of  Way. 

"What's  the  matter  here?"  demanded  a  policeman  sternly 
of  a  man  and  woman,  who  were  belaboring  each  other  with 
umbrellas  on  the  street  the  other  day.  "  Stop  this,  now,  and 
move  off,  or  I'll  lock  you  up." 

"  This  villain  wouldn't  get  off  the  crosswalk  so  I  could 
pass,  and  made  me  walk  in  the  mud,"  panted  the  woman,  as 
she  thwacked  the  man  on  the  ear  and  brought  water  to  his 
eyes. 

"  I  didn't,  either,"  shouted  the  man,  as  he  brought  his  um- 
brella down  on  the  top  of  her  head  ;  "  she  wants  the  whole 
street  to  get  around  in,  and  she  tried  to  shove  me  off  the 
walk." 

"  Why  couldn't  he  stand  up  on  that  lump  instead  of  mak- 
ing me  walk  through  the  water  ?  and  me  a  woman,"  and  she 
clipped  him  under  the  jaw  with  a  dexterity  he  couldn't  an- 
ticipate. 

"Move  on,  now,"  exclaimed  the  policeman.  "  Get  out  of 
this  quick,  or  I'll  take  you  in.  Aint  you  ashamed  of  your- 
selves ?  " 

"  Isn't  that  crosswalk  public  ?  Haven't  I  got  a  right  on 
it"  demanded  the  man,  whirling  his  umbrella  around  his  head 
and  landing  it  on  her  chin.  "  Is  there  any  law  compelling 
me  to  stand  in  the  mud  when  she's  out  doors  ?" 

"  A  man  ought  always  to  give  way  to  a  woman,"  argued 
the  policeman. 

"  Of  course  he  ought,"  coincided  the  woman,  smashing 
her  opponent's  hat  over  his  eyes,  and  following  it  up  with  a 
prodigious  thump  in  the  ribs.  "  If  he  had  anything  of  a 
man's  spirit,  he'd  waited  for  me  to  cross  over  instead  of 
pushing  me  in  the  slush,"  and  she  banged  him  across  the 
nose.  "  I'm  not  strong,  and  I  know  I've  caught  my  death 
of  cold." 

"  Serves  you  right ! "  yelled  the  man,  as  he  fetched  her  a 
terrific  lick  across  the  neck.  "You  ought  to  die.  There 
aint  room  in  this  world  for  you." 

"  I  had,  had  I  ?"  shrieked  the  woman,  jabbing  the  ferule 
of  her  umbrella  into  his  mouth.  "  Aint  room  for  me  here, 
aint  there?"  and  she  cracked  him  viciously  on  the  skull. 
"  Serves  me  right,  don't  it?"  and  she  belted  him  across  the 
eyes  and  seated  him  in  the  mud.  "  You  stay  there  now,  till 
I'm  out  of  sight,  and  if  you  move  Til  send  you  home  looking 
like  you  had  been  engaged  in  business  with  a  buzz  saw,"  and 
she  fired  the  remains  of  her  weapon  at  him  and  stalked  off 
triumphantly. — Gail  Hamilton. 


His  War  Record. 

"  Them  war  reminiscences  of  yourn  is  mightyHnteresting," 
piped  a  little  man  from  behind  the  stove,  as  a  sort  of  silence 
fell  on  the  rest  of  the  loungers.  "  They  remind  me  of 
when  I  was  in  command  of  the  confederate  forces  at  Vicks- 
burg." 

The  crowd  unhinged  itself,  and  glanced  admiringly  at  the 
little  man. 

"  And  were  you  in  the  reb — confederate  service  ?  "  asked  a 
one-legged  man. 

"  I  was,"  modestly  conceded  the  man  behind  the  stove. 
"  Don't  you  remember  when  the  One  Hundred  and  Fourth 
Florida  cavalry  charged  your  outworks  on  the  second  slope, 
and  you  all  took  your  rifle-pits  to  the  rear  ?" 

They  all  admitted  they  had  been  in  the  army  of  the  Po- 
tomac. 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  said  the  little  man  to  the  one-legged 
man,  "  that  your  face  is  familiar  to  me.  Don't  you  re- 
member when  the  Second  Georgia  broke  your  left  at  Cold 
Harbor  ?  Wasn't  you  acting  aid-de-camp  for  General  Rey- 
nolds ?  " 

"  No,"  hesitated  the  one-legged  man,  poking  the  fire  with 
unnecessary  vigor. 

"But,"  continued  the  little  man,  "you  must  have  been  at 
Gettysburg,  and  you  must  have  seen  me  when  I  charged 
your  right  and  turned  you   back  toward  the  cemetery." 

"  Let  me  see,"  figetted  the  one-legged  man,  "was  that  the 
first  or  second  day?" 

"That  was  the  second  day,"  responded  the  little  man, 
quivering  with  excitement. 

"  I  wasn't  in  the  second  day's  fight,"  said  the  one-legged 
man,  helplessly. 

"  Then  you  must  recollect  my  artillery  charge  on  the  first 
day,  when  I  broke  your  centre  ! "  shouted  the  little  man, 
clutching  nervously  at  the  other's  coat. 

"  No,  I — I  was  on  a  furlough.  I  wasn't  there,"  shrieked 
the  one-legged  man. 

"Where'd  you  lose  your  leg?"  howled  the  little  man, 
"  what  battle  was  you  in  ?  " 

"  I  wasn't  in  any,"  moaned  the  one-legged  man.  "  I  lost 
my  leg  on  a  buzz-saw,"  and  out  he  went  precipitately. 

"  Strange,"  muttered  the  little  man,  as  he  filled  his  pipe. 
"When  you  come  to  figure  down  these  here  war  reminis- 
cences they  all  didn't  happen." — Free  Lance. 


A  Canal  Vendetta. 

Mr.,  or,  more  properly,  Captain  Michael  McKenna  has 
commanded  the  canal-boat  Morris,  of  Morristown,  for  the 
last  six  years.  Those  who  are  intimately  acquainted  with 
him  agree  that  he  is  an  admirable  canal -boatman,  an  upright 
and  athletic  citizen,  and  a  "  first-class  husband  entirely."  In 
no  way  inferior  to  Captain  McKenna  is  Captain  Dennis 
Quinn,  of  the  canal-boat  Liza  An.  These  two  excellent  in- 
land mariners  are  peculiarly  happy  in  their  domestic  rela- 
tions. Mrs.  McKenna  is  a  most  admirable  woman,  and  is 
an  intimate  friend  of  Mrs.  Ouinn.  It  was  a  touching  sight 
to  see  the  two  ladies  hanging  out  their  week's  washing  on  the 
quarter-deck,  and  addressing  each  other  as  "  Me  dear  Mrs. 
McKenna,"  and  "  Me  dear  Mrs.  Ouinn,"  what  time  the  two 
captains  lounged  on  their  respective  tillers,  and  called  each 
other  "Mike,  me  boy,"  and  "  Dennis,  ould man." 

The  Morris  and  the  Liza  An  were  twin  boats,  and,  with 

the   exception    that   the  former's   forward  towing-post  was 

much  larger  than  that  of  the  latter,  it   was  difficult  to  find 

any  obtrusive  difference   between   them.     Mrs.  Quinn  and 

Mrs.  McKenna  took  delight  in  fitting  up  their  respective 

i  precisely  the  same  style  of  furniture,  and  they 

-ked  that  they  really  could  not  tell  which  one 

■he  more  like  the  other.     As  is  the  fashion  with  many 

>ats,   the  Morris    and    the    Liza    An   were 


built  double ;  that  is  to  say,  they  each  consisted  of 
two  distinct  halves,  fastened  together  end  to  end.  On 
a  dark  night  in  the  latter  part  of  October  last  the  boats 
reached  the  basin  at  about  one  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The 
halves  of  the  boats  were  quickly  and  quietly  disconnected, 
and  were  smoothly  and  safely  drawn  up  to  the  basin  above. 
Feeling  somewhat  tired  by  the  exertions  of  the  machinery, 
the  two  captains  entered  a  neighboring  bar-room  and  re- 
freshed themselves  before  coupling  together  the  disunited 
boats.  After  a  good  deal  of  refreshment  they  coupled  their 
boats,  and  proceeded  to  turn  in.  As  Captain  McKenna  en- 
tered the  cabin  and  pulled  off  his  boots,  he  was  amazed  to 
see  Mrs.  Quinn  sitting  upright  in  the  bed  lawfully  belonging 
to  Mrs.  McKenna,  and  addressing  him  as  a  thief  arid  a  mur- 
derer. At  the  same  moment  other  shrieks  were  heard  from 
the  cabin  of  the  other  boat,  where  Mrs.  McKenna  was  call- 
ing in  agonizing  tones  for  her  "  own  Mike,"  and,  so  far  as 
could  be  judged  from  the  noise  and  her  well-known  temper- 
ament, was  banging  somebody  over  the  head  with  a  club. 
Filled  with  rage  at  the  thought  that  Mrs.  McKenna  was  in 
danger,  Captain  McKenna  rushed  on  deck  at  the  same  mo- 
ment that  Captain  Quinn  rushed  from  the  presence  of  the  in- 
furiated Mrs.  McKenna.  As  each  captain  saw  the  other 
emerging  from  the  cabin  which  sheltered  the  wrong  wife,  a 
Ufe-long  friendship  vanished  in  an  instant.  The  two  cap- 
tains fell  upon  one  another  with  clubs,  and  began  a  desper- 
ate battle.  Their  wives  presently  came  on  deck,  lightly  clad, 
but  armed,  one  with  a  frying-pan  and  the  other  with  a  flour- 
roller,  and  joined  in  the  fray,  beating  the  intermingled  hus- 
bands as  they  rolled  on  the  deck  with  great  impartiality. 
The  battle  lasted  for  some  time  without  manifest  inclina- 
tion of  victory  to  either  side,  when  Mrs.  Quinn  and  Mrs. 
McKenna  accidentally  knocked  themselves  overboard,  com- 
pelling the  two  captains  to  proclaim  a  truce  and  to  jump  into 
the  canal  for  their  drowning  wives.  With  the  latter  they 
clung  to  the  rudders  of  the  two  canal-boats  until  they  were 
fished  out  by  the  police  and  carried  to  the  hospital  to  be  re- 
paired. The  fact  that  the  after-part  of  the  Morris  was  ac- 
cidentally coupled  to  the  forward  part  of  the  Liza  An,  and 
the  after-part  of  the  Liza  An  to  the  forward  part  of  the 
Morris^  was  the  cause  of  the  mistake  which  caused  the  ter- 
rible and,  it  is  to  be  feared,  lasting  feud  between  the  houses 
of  McKenna  and   Ouinn. — Mrs.  D.  E.  N.  &*c.  Sotilhworth. 


Mabel  and   Arthur. 

"You  can  not  have  my  daughter,  sir." 

These  words  were  spoken  in  a  stern  tone  by  John  Mc- 
Whirter,the  rich  banker,  to  Arthur  Ainsleigh,  a  noble-looking 
young  man  of  twenty-two  autumns,  who  stood  in  a  haught- 
ily defiant  attitude  before  the  purse-proud  millionaire,  whose 
pedigree  traced  back  to  a  pork -packing  house,  while  Arthur's 
ancestors  were  among  the  earliest  gaugers  in  the  country. 
But  misfortune  and  revenue  officers  had  overtaken  many  of 
them,  and  the  family  estates  had  long  since  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  lawyers  who  defended  the  cases. 

"  Beware,  old  man,"  said  Arthur.  "  Some  day  you  will 
bitterly  repent  this  action.  Mabel  and  I  love  each  other 
dearly.  Nothing  but  death  can  separate  us" — and,  as  the 
front  door  clanged  heavily  at  his  back,  the  tear-stained  face 
of  Mabel  might  have   been  seen  peering  over  the  banisters. 

-**  *  *  *  *  *  * 

The  year  strode  on  apace. 

It  might  just  as  well  have  gone  on  a  trot,  but  it  preferred 
to  pace. 

Mabel  knew  this.  She  also  knew  that  it  would  be  neces- 
sary ere  long  to  have  a  new  bonnet  and  some  Easter  hose 
and  things.  But  she  did  not  despair.  Often,  when  her 
mother  came  unexpectedly  into  the  room  and  found  her 
weeping,  she  would  pass  the  matter  off  lightly,  saying  it  was 
only  a  book  she  had  been  reading  that  made  her  feel  bad. 
"  I  must  not  give  it  away,"  she  would  say  sadly  to  herself. 
"  My  darling  mamma  has  enough  to  bear,  figuring  to  get  ,a 
seal-skin  sacque  out  of  the  old  gent ;  heaven  forfend  that  I 
should  add  to  her  weight  of  woe." 

Arthur  was  sick. 

Sicker  than  a  horse. 

[Who  originated  this  comparison  ?  Nobody  knows.  It  is 
something  that  has  come  down  to  us  from  the  dim  vista  of 
the  past,  when  horses  were  worth  more  than  men.  Dim  vista 
is  a  pretty  good  expression  to  ring  in  on  the  unsuspecting 
reader.    It  makes  him  think  you  are  fly  on  language.] 

Arthur  was  deadly  pale.  He  thought  his  time  had  come. 
There  was  a  rap  at  the  door  ;  a  man  came  in.  He  had  a 
bottle  of  pickles. 

Arthur  was  saved. 

There  is  nothing  like  pickles  to  sober  up  on. 

******** 

Mabel  sat  at  the  piano,  her  fingers  wandering  listlessly 
over  the  keys.  Suddenly  she  began  to  play  in  a  weird,  mel- 
ancholy strain  that  reminded  one  of  a  fugue.  There  is  noth- 
ing so  weird  as  a  fugue  well  played.  It  beats  a  dog  for  keep- 
ing people  away  from  the  house.  The  girl's  father  entered 
the  house  unperceived,  and  stood  silently  in  the  parlor  door 
azing  at  his  child.  Suddenly  the  music  ceased,  and  Mabel 
sat  looking  wistfully  out  of  the  window.  Once  again  she 
turned  to  the  piano,  and  as  the  first  notes  of  "  Empty  is  the 
Cradle,  Baby's  Gone,"  reached  the  old  man  he  went  sadly 
away.  Every  man  has  his  limit.  Mabel  had  not  seen  him, 
and  sang  the  song  through.  On  rising  from  the  piano,  she 
noticed  her  sire's  overshoes  in  the  front  hall,  and  knew  that 
he  must  have  heard  her  singing. 

"  Good  heavens  ! "  she  exclaimed,  a  sense  of  her  position 
flashing  across  'her  mind — "  I  have  cooked  my  goose,  now, 
for  sure." 

******** 

The  next  night  Arthur  again  asked  for  Mabel's  hand.  For 
an  instant  her  father  hesitated,  but  just  then  his  eye  wan- 
dered idly  to  the  piano,  and  he  saw  in  the  rack  a  piece  of 
music.  "  Take  her,  my  boy,"  he  said,  suddenly  and  earnestly, 
to  Arthur.     "  Heaven  help — no,  bless  you." 

Can  you  guess  what  that  piece  of  music  was  ? 

I  should  blush  to  giggle. — Henry  James  'Jr. 


OUR    OWN   POETS. 


A  New  York  jury  recently  decided  that  John  Dick  had  a 
right  to  sit  in  his  pew  in  church  with  his  feet  elevated  upon 
the  back  of  the  seat  in  front  of  him. 


Valentine's  Day. 
The  roses  bloom  and  the  roses  fall. 

And  violets  come  with  Spring, 
And  birds  that  nest  in  the  ivied  wall 

Come  back  from  the  south  to  sing. 

Saint  Valentine's  festival  cometh  again 

When  little  wild  minstrels  pair, 
And  bluebells  swing  on  the  verdant  plain,* 

And  Spring  and  her  hosts  are  there. 

When  Valentine  braided  the  maiden's  hair. 
And  told  of  a  world  above. 

And  symbolized  lite  in  the  regions  fan- 
By  the  bliss  of  the  mating  dove, 

Enraptured,  the  youth  of  the  pagans  kneeled 

At  his  tale  of  the  Christian  bliss, 
And  one  of  the  joys  that  the  saint  revealed 

Was  the  thrill  of  the  nuptial  kiss. 

He  taught  the  converted  the  signs  to  send 

To  kindle  the  love-light's  gleam. 
And  waken  the  thought  of  "the  more  than  friend" 

That  brightens  a  maiden's  dream. 

And  the  lore  of  the  Saint  in  the  ages  dim 
Comes  down  through  the  ages  gray, 

And  virgins  carol  his  ancient  hymn 
At  the  shrine  of  their  love  to-day. 
Merced,  February,  1881.  Angle. 

Death  of  Cleopatra. 
[In  the  following  poem  the  author  has  taken  advantage  of  the  poet's  license 
to  preserve  poetical  rather  than  historical  unity.  That  Cleopatra  cowardly  de^ 
serted  Antony  at  Actium,  and  thereby  precipitated  the  defeat  ;  that  Antony 
died  in  the  presence  of  the  Egyptian  queen,  and  that  the  asp  was  resorted  to 
finally  in  order  that  the  disgrace  of  Roman  captivity  and  Octavia's  scorn  might 
be  avoided,  are  facts  all  know.  To  obtain,  however,  greater  dramatic  effect, 
these  historical  details  have  been  set  aside,  and  for  this  the  author  begs  the  his- 
torian's pardon.] 

Why  tarries  thus  my  Tribune?    The  weighted  hours  drag  on. 
'Tis  aeons,  slave  !  I  tell  you,  since  Antony  is-  gone. 
Now,  by  the  hide  of  Apis  !  by  Isis'  sacred  veil ! 
The  walls  of  Rome  shall  totter  before  the  Tribune  faiL 
I  fear  not  haughty  Caesar ;  my  heart  his  power  disdains  ; 
The  pale  blood  of  Octavia  creeps  in  her  brother's  veins, 
While  he  who  once  with  Egypt  has  piled  Love's  altar  high, 
Remembering  her  caresses,  may  Egypt's  foes  defy. 
Fling  wide  the  casement,  Iras  !  and.  Charmian,  bring  the  steel 
That  once  my  Roman  wielded ;   I  would  its  sharpness  feeL 
Ye  gods  !  that  Pharaoh's  daughter  in  place  of  son  should  stand. 
To  fight  like  fettered  tigress,  while  others  draw  the  brand ! 
With  lips,  twin  flames  of  passion,  with  eyes  that  shame  the  stars. 
With  form  of  Grecian  Helen,  yet  bear  I  heart  of  Mars ! 
I'd  fling  my  crown  to  Nilus,  and  kneel  to  sacred  night 
To  know  that  haughty  Caesar  acknowledged  Egypt's  might ! 
Hark  to  the  clash  of  metal — the  bray  of  trumpet  loud — 
How  dare  the  fools  this  tumult?    What  means   this  surging  crowd? 
Why  droops  Rome's  stately  standard — stamess,  and  stained,  and  torn  ? 
Why  lags  the  slave  that  bears  it?    Not  thus  should  it  be  borne, 
But  in  the  teeth  of  triumph,  and  floating  on  the  wind, 
With  victory  around  it,  and  conquered  field  behind. 
Off  with  the  slave  to  torture  !  while  you  who  cower  nigh — 
Hist,  hist!  'tis  "Actium!"  "Actium!"  'tis  "Antony!"  they  cry. 
"Tis  news  of  triumph,  surely  !  none  other  dare  he  send — 
That  banner  was  the  Caesar's,  or  Lepidus",  his  friend. 
Perhaps  e'en  now  the  Tribune  hastes  hither  to  my  feet  ; 
Bind  up  my  tresses,  Nea !  ere  Antony  I  meet. 
How  stirs  die  blood  within  me,  when  they  but  call  his  name  ! 
At  thought  of  his  embraces  my  pulses  leap  in  flame ! 
I  live  but  half  my  being  until  again  I  taste 
The  rapture  of  thy  kisses — haste,  Antony!  oh,  haste! 
Bring  out  the  regal  purple — bring  out  my  diadem ! 
I'll  tire  me  for  the  victor  with  every  flaming  gem. 
Though  fair  as  Aphrodite  at  Tarsus  when  we  met 
In  city  of  Serapis,  my  charms  are  potent  yeL 
When  flushed  with  pride  of  conquest,  the  consul  summons  sent. 
That  Egypt  should  attend  hirn,  in  conscious  power  I  went. 
Each  met  to  slay  the  other,  and  each  became  the  slain. 
But,  by  [he  great  Osiris !  I'd  die  that  death  again  ! 

0  that  wild  night  on  Cydmus,  when  Sirius  shone  above, 
We  poured  our  full  libations,  and  owned  no  god  but  Love  ! 
Then,  maddened  by  the  rapture  of  passion's  frenzied  glow, 
We  burned  with  fiercer  fires  than  Isis'  altars  know. 
Scorning  all  other  triumphs,  he  reveled  in  my  charms. 
While  all  the  world  I  cared  for,  I  held  within  my  arms. 
That  night  e'en  gods  might  envy!    Come,  Antony!  once  more 
I'll  rouse  thy  throbbing  pulses,  like  wine  my  kisses  pour! 
Now,  by  the  throne  of  Pharaoh,  let  fame,  ambition,  slip  ! 
For  Egypt  longs  to  clasp  you,  an  empire  on  her  lip. 

The  lotos-perfumed  breezes  blow  soft  o'er  reedy  Nile  ; 

Our  Alexandrian  revels  and  Cleopatra's  smile 

Await  to  greet  the  victor.     Hark,  hark  !  that  odious  shout  ! 

It  hath  a  sound  like  "Ruin!"    There,  Charmian!  list  without. 

Who  dares  to  couple  ruin  with  the  Triumvir's  name? 

Or  who  dares  cry  "Disaster!"  and  blare  forth  Egypt's  shame? 

Ha !  by  our  sire.  Sesostris  !  by  every  Ptolemy ! 

I'll  teach  the  slaves  a  lesson,  when  comes  Marc  Antony. 

Perchance  that  pale  Octavia  hath  chilled  with  cold  embrace 

The  martial  blood  within  him  !     Her  frozen,  marble  face 

Hath  turned  to  ice  his  fires  ;  thus  some  mischance  hath  come. 

Then  needed  he  his  Egypt  to  thaw  that  frost  of  Rome 

But  he,  the  great  Triumvir,  and  Cleopatra's  lord. 

Hath  won  too  many  triumphs  to  fall  'neath  Caesar's  sword, 

Ho,  guards  !  enforce  a  silence  !    When  next  the  rabble  cry. 

They'll  cheer  the  mighty  Tribune,  and  hail  his  victory. 

Ha,  Charmian  !    some  word  passed  thee,  and  smote  upon  mine  ear  ; 

Speak  out!    Why  dost  thou  falter?    Shall  I,  an  empress,  fear? 

The  Circe  of  old  Egypt,  the  Serpent  of  the  Nile, 

Though  every  god  desert  her,  can  Death  himself  beguile. 

Speak  quick  !  again  ! Thou  liest !    What,  dead — the  Tribune  dead ! 

Forsaking  Cleopatra — is  that  what  thou  hast  said? 
Out,  out !  thou  brazen  liar !    Serapis"  self  might  shrink 
To  tear  my  lover  from  me     I'd  snatch  him  from  the  brink 
Of  that  dark,  awful  region.     I  hear !  'tis  true — again  ! 
"Fallen  the  great  -Triumvir,  on  his  own  weapon  slain!" 

1  knew  no  paltry  Caesar  could  lower  this  Roman's  crest; 

His  awn  steel  drew  the  torrent — none  other  pierced  his  breast 

He,  o'er  himself  sole  victor,  hath  gone  with  dauntless  tread. 

For  us  a  colder  Cydmus  in  Stygian  shades  to  spread. 

What  could  the  gods  grant  better,  O  Antony !  Than  this — 

To  live  in  arms  of  Egypt,  and  die  for  Egypt's  kiss? 

Shall  I  survive  my  kingdom — a  queen  undone,  discrowned? 

Shall  minion  of  an  upstart  a  Ptolemy  be  found? 

What  though  Octavius  seek  me,    it  were  in  truth  disgrace 

Should  puppet  of  an  empire  usurp  the  sovereign's  place. 

Old  Egypt's  proud  Astarte  hath  held  too  high  a  sway — 

For  whom  one  conqueror  languished,  one  held  a  world  at  bay. 

Come  hither,  Charmian!     Nea!     Prepare  my  regal  slate; 

I  go  to  wake  Serapis,  and  banquet  with  my  mate. 

Bare  once  again  my  bosom ;  these  smooth,  warm  limbs  unvail ; 

Perfume  my  dusky  dresses ;  tinge  where  the  rich  hues  pale ; 

For  even  now  Serapis  his  shadow  o'er  me  flings; 

I'd  go  as  fits  the  daughter  of  Egypt's  mighty  kings. 

There !  throw  the  gauze  about  me !     Look,  Iras,  that  I  Le 

Fair  as  myself  at  Tarsus,  to  meet  Marc  Antony. 

Now  for  the  last  caresses !    Ah,  gods  !  with  closer  clasp 

And  sweeter  lip  than  lover's  clings  to  my  breast  the  asp. 

The  lotos  scents  oppress  me !     I  see  Canopus  shine  ! 

So !     Death  alone  is  royal,  and  only  Love  divine  ! 

February,  1881.  ',-      •     • 


THE        ARGONAUT 


VANITY    FAIR. 


"Clara  Belle"  thus  writes  of  balls  and  ball-dresses  in 
New  York,  this  winter  :  "The  season  of  full  dress  is  now  at 
its  height.  We  are  in  the  midst  of  the  great  annual  balls, 
and  the  private  entertainments  are  unusually  numerous  and 
gorgeous.  The  toilets  are  generally  richer  and  more  elab- 
orate than  for  many  a  year,  and  there  are  some  new  things. 
For  example,  the  predicted  uncovering  of  the  tops  of 
women's  shoulders  has  begun.  During  the  past  eight  years 
corsages  have  been  cut  out  square  or  round,  and  if  a  greater 
display  of  person  was  desired  it  was  made  by  doing  away 
with  sleeves.  Many  women  disclosed  even  the  juncture  of 
of  the  arms  and  chest  These  ways  have  not  been  aban- 
doned, but  in  every  fashionable  assembly  are  seen  dress- 
waists  cut  off  on  a  straight  line  across  the  breast  and#shoul- 
ders.  They  look  odd  enough,  and  remind  one  of  the  belles  in 
the  annual  gift-books  of  thirty  years  ago.  Of  course,  they 
strike  the  observer  as  improper.  Any  change  in  nudeness 
is  bound  to  do  that.  But  we  will  soon  get  accustomed  to 
them.  It  is  all  in  usage.  The  first  ballet  dancing  in  this 
city  was  in  the  Bowery  Theatre,  in  1S2S,  and  the  shock  of 
the  sight  turned  the  audience  into  a  mob.  Mrs.  Hutton, 
the  principal  danseuse,  was  hissed  until  she  fled  behind  the 
scenes.  All  the  women  went  indignantly  out  of  the  house, 
while  the  remainder  made  such  an  uproar  that  the  perform- 
ance was  abruptly  closed.  There  was  a  general  attack  on 
the  troupe  by  the  newspapers  next  day,  and  the  exhibition 
was  characterized  as  the  most  shameful  and  indecent  ever 
presented.  The  consequence  was  that  standing  room  could 
not  be  found  the  following  night  on  the  rising  of  the  curtain, 
and  the  house  was  black  with  men  only.  In  18S1  the  finest 
of  our  dames  look  at  the  ballet  without  blushing.  So  much 
for  custom  in  good  society." 

The  same  lady  says  :  "  In  women's  underwear  there  is  al- 
ways something  new.  The  correct  thing  now  is  to  wear  a 
little  petticoat,  drawers  and  waist  of  blue  or  pink  flannel, 
trimmed  with  white  lace  or  embroidered  ;  then  a  long  petti- 
coat of  black  satin,  lined  with  bright  plush.  Leggings  of 
canvas,  as  siiff  as  tin,  are  worn  to  some  extent  for  warmth. 
Speaking  of  tin  reminds  me  of  the  fact  that  stamped  tin  or- 
naments are  worn  on  bonnet-strings  at  the  sides  of  the  face, 
like  guards  against  kissing.  For  that  purpose,  however,  they 
ought  to  go  over  the  mouth.  A  deacon,  as  you  may  remem- 
ber, fastened  a  sheet  of  tin  over  his  wife's  mouth  for  safety, 
on  leaving  her  at  a  camp-meeting.  On  returning,  he  was 
told  that  the  Presiding  Elder  had  been  seen  going  into  the 
tent  with  a  can-opener  in  his  hand."     Clara  !     Clara  ! 


as  listener,  of  the  proceedings.  Suddenly  the  inquisitive 
feminines  discovered  that  they  were  discovered,  and  retired 
with  blushes,  while  the  sacque-owner  smiled  that  quality  of 
sweet,  sarcastic,  triumphant  smile  of  which  only  woman's 
face  is  capable." 

"Clara  Belle"  went  to  the  masquerade  of  the  "Cercle  de 
l'Harmonie  Franchise,"  and  wasshocked.  It  must  have  been 
bad.  But  listen  to  her  :  "Since  1864,  when  the  first  of  these 
annual  masquerades  scandalized  this  city,  they  gradually  fell 
off"  in  salacious  quality,  until  they  were  not  much  wickeder 
than  other  free-to-all  dances.  This  year,  however,  all  the 
old-time  extravagances  of  dress  and  deportment  were  re- 
peated and  amplified.  The  attendance  was  enormous.  The 
number  of  women  who  remained  closely  masked  proved  that 
many  a  respectable  female  was  seeing  life  in  safe  disguise  ; 
but  the  majority  of  my  sex  present  took  no  more  pains  to 
hide  their  faces  than  to  cover  any  other  part  of  themselves. 
There  could  not  have  been  less  than  two  hundred  pairs  of 
female  legs  disclosed  to  points  varying  between  calf  and  hip. 
Page  costumes,  outlining  the  entire  form,  were  quite  com- 
mon ;  and  many  of  those  who  wore  long  skirts  compensated 
themselves  by  bareness  at  the  other  end.  During  the  small 
hours  of  the  morning  the  Academy  was  a  pandemonium  of 
drunkenness  and  licentiousness.  The  dancing  was  of  the 
wildest  description  ;  disorder  prevailed  in  the  boxes,  and  the 
great  wine-room  below  was  crowded  with  yelling  and  scram- 
bling men  and  women.  Some  wonderfully  fine  dresses  were 
worn  on  this  occasion — and  ruined.  One,  which  a  shower 
of  champagne  drenched  and  spoiled,  was  of  mauve  satin, 
with  scarlet  geranium  blossoms  and  foliage,  both  flowers  and 
leaves  so  perfectly  counterfeiting  nature  as  to  look  as  though 
a  passing  breeze  would  shake  their  creamy  petals.  The 
wearer,  a  plump  little  blonde  with  a  babyish  face,  was  too 
intoxicated  to  care  what  became  of  her  dress.  About  the 
most  striking  fancy  costume  had  a  tunic  of  green  leaves,  and 
all  the  rest  was  flesh-colored  tights.  The  effect  was  that  of 
an  almost  naked  woman,  with  her  body  showing  through  the 
interstices  of  the  leafy  garment.  Her  arms  and  bosom  were 
wholly  bare,  and  the  silken  covering  of  her  legs  looked  ex- 
actly like  skin.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  she  was  followed  and 
surrounded  by  a  crowd,  and  that,  finally,  being  caught  in  a 
corner  by  some  hilarious  Wall-Street  fellows,  she  was  plucked 
of  the  leaves  in  a  jiffy  ?  She  was  willing  to  dance  in  her 
corset,  but  the  floor  managers  retired  her." 


LITERARY    NOTES. 


"  lennie  June,"  writing  to  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer^  re- 
marks :  "  Here  in  New  York  the  evening  party  has  entirely 
disappeared.  It  is  also  becoming  obsolete  to  set  apart  a  day 
in  the  week  upon  which  to  receive  one's  friends.  The  fav- 
orite form  of  entertainment  after  the  grand  ball  and  thedin- 
ner,  is  the  lunch  and  the  afternoon  reception  or  tea. 
Some  announce  a  series  of  these  teas  through  the  entire 
month,  making  them  quite  informal ;  others  give  one  with 
much  of  the  ceremony  attending  an  evening  reception.  All 
the  trouble,  however,  which  attaches  to  the  hostess  is  to  see 
that  her  house  is  in  order.  A  caterer  comes  with  a  man  who 
erects  an  awning  to  the  edge  of  the  sidewalk.  The  table  is 
set,  tea  is  served  by  the  obliging  head  of  the  commissary 
department,  who  will  furnish  a  modest  little  refection  of  tea, 
sandwiches  and  biscuits  as  cheerfully  as  an  elegant  supper- 
table.  The  outside  service  is  now  so  complete  that  a  lady 
receiving  from  three  to  six  P.  M.,  who  dines,  say  at  half-past 
six,  will  have  every  detail  brought  in  and  arranged  after  a 
mid-day  lunch,  and  men  and  machinery  gone  without  leav- 
ing a  trace  by  the  time  the  table  is  set  for  dinner.  And  so 
little  is  my  lady  disturbed  that  she  probably  goes  to  one  or 
more  receptions  away  from  home  in  the  evening.  Special 
little  receptions  are  usually  given  on  the  occasions  of  friends 
visiting,  or  that  they  may  meet  some  distinguished  person. 
The  entertainment  may  be  more  or  less  elaborate,  but  the 
forms  to  be  gone  through  are  always  the  same,  and  are  very 
simple.  The  ladies  wear  bonnets  or  picturesque  hats  and 
visiting  or  walking  costumes  ;  the  gentlemen,  morning  dress, 
if  theychoose,  though  there  aresomewho  will  not  meet  ladies 
except  in  evening  dress,  even  in  the  afternoon,  unless  it  is 
by  daylight ;  for  there  never  was  a  man  who  could  be  per- 
suaded, under  any  circumstances,  to  put  on  a  "  swallow-tail" 
until  the  gas  was  lit,  at  home  or  abroad.  There  is  rarely 
music  at  an  afternoon  reception.  People  pay  their  respects 
to  their  hostess  and  host,  or  to  the  hostess  more  frequently, 
and  the  ladies  receiving  with  her,  chat,  go  through  the  rooms 
to  find  out  who  is  there  they  know,  take  a  cup  of  tea  and  go 
home  again.  But  it  is  a  pleasant  way  of  meeting  friends, 
and  makes  no  heavy  drafts  upon  time,  strength  or  pocket. 
Lunch-parties  are  characterized  by  special  and  dainty  little 
gifts  in  the  form  of  menu  cards,  and  by  the  refinement  and 
beauty  of  the  table  equipage — the  embroidered  linen  or  dam- 
ask, the  glass,  the  china,  the  flowers,  and  the  delicacy  of  the 
bill-of-fare.  A  lunch-party  of  a  dozen  ladies  had  prepared 
for  them,  recently,  lovely  little  easels  upon  which  were  tiny 
plaques,  in  form  of  palettes,  with  brush,  each  one  painted 
with  a  little  gem  of  a  landscape,  fine  enough  for  jewelry. 
Another  lady  had  for  each  one  of  her  guests  a  satin  bag, 
hand-painted,  and  filled  with  fresh  violets  and  lilies  of  the 
valley."1 

There  is  a  new  method,"  says  a  writer  in  Progress,  of  so 
preparing  beaver  or  some  other  fur  as  to  make  it  appear,  to 
the  sight  at  least,  very  like  seal-skin.  Now  a  woman  who 
has  a  seal-skin  sacque  is  naturally  the  envy  of  any  other  who 
does  not  possess  such  an  article.  But  this  beaver  arrangement 
makes  possible  a  wicked  deception.  At  a  recent  afternoon 
concert  an  incident  occurred  which  bears  out  these  remarks. 
Two  young  ladies  were  discussing  in  low  tones  a  matter  of 
high  importance.  '  It's  imitation,'  said  one.  '  No,  it's  not,' 
said  the  other  ;  and  then  they  edged  toward  a  sister  a  few 
paces  in  front  of  them,  with  the  evident  purpose  of  solving 
the  problem.  I  watched  the  little  comedy,  and  was  alto- 
gether amused  to  see  one  of  these  young  ladies  softly  rub- 
bing the  fur  of  what  was  apparently,  and  I  hope  really,  a 
seal-skin  sacque,  and  so  earnestly  whispering  to  her  friend 
that  she  was  totally  unaware  that  the  wearer  of  the  sacque 
had  turned  her  head,  and  was  an  interested  spectator,  as  well 


In  Philadelphia  there  is  a  new  furor  among  young  ladies 
for  the  formation  of  innumerable  clubs  or  societies,  as  "  whist 
clubs,"  "  historical  clubs,"  etc.,  for  each  of  which  there  is  a 
small  gold  or  silver  badge,  appropriately  engraved.  It  is  the 
aim  of  the  fair  ones  to  join  as  many  of  these  societies  as  pos- 
sible, and  to  excel  their  sisters  in  the  number  of  badges  they 
are  able  to  display. 

It  is  now  quite  de  rigeur  that  slippers  should  be  of  satin 
with  evening  dresses,  if  they  are  black.  With  ball-dresses, 
they  are  frequently  of  the  color  of  the  toilet.  White  shoes 
and  slippers,  although  always  seen,  are  scarcely  worn  as 
much  as  formerly.  Indeed,  those  who  are  obliged  to  be 
economical  may  console  themselves  with  the  fact  that  with  a 
handsome  pair  of  black  slippers,  they  are  well  chaussie  with 
almost  any  evening  toilet  they  may  choose  to  wear.  Gloves 
are  now  a  heavy  item  to  ladies  of  slender  means.  It  is  be- 
come absolutely  necessary  that  they  should  be  of  nine  or  ten 
buttons,  at  least  in  the  evening,  if  the  tout  ensemble  of  the 
toilet  is  to  be  complete  and  elegant,  for  it  is  on  details  that 
the  elegance  of  the  lady's  attire  chiefly  depends.  Undressed 
kids,  white  or  very  pale  e"cru,  buttoned  a  little  distance  above 
the  wrist,  and  then  closed  to  the  elbow,  falling  in  untidy  folds 
around  the  arm,  are  patronized  by  ladies  whose  arms  are  de- 
ficient in  roundness.  Undressed  kids  of  the  ordinary  make 
are  worn  very  extensively  this  winter  for  evening  dress.  The 
majority  of  ball-dresses  are  made  with -elbow-sleeves  and 
square-cut  bodices.  The  round  "  decollete  "  waists,  either 
with  a  strap  over  the  shoulder,  or  a  short,  puffed  sleeve — the 
latter  being  seen  more  than  for  the  last  three  years — are 
never  adopted  so  largely  by  Americans  as  by  French  women. 
They  are  almost  invariably  pointed  bodices,  and  laced  be- 
hind. Chemisettes  of  crepe  lisse,  of  the  finest  "mousseline 
de  sole,"  made  with  short  puffed  sleeves,  and  cut  square  in 
the  neck,  a  high  cuff  surrounding  the  throat,  are  made  this 
winter  to  wear  under  "  decollete" "  bodices.  They  are  much 
puffed  and  shirred,  but  must  not  be  made  to  look  too  thick. 
The  transparent  meshes  give  a  roundness  to  the  neck  and 
shoulders,  making  the  chemisette  very  advantageous  to  thin 
women  who  wish  to  wear  "  decollete"  "  toilets. 


At  each  lady's  plate  at  the  Cornelius  Vanderbilt  dinner 
was  an  inlaid  tortoise-shell  horseshoe,  supporting  a  highly 
polished  elk's  hoof,  filled  with  costly  flowers.  BonbonnieVes 
of  different  colored  satin,  elaborately  trimmed  with  chenille, 
and  the  initials  "  C.  J.  V./'  embroidered  in  blue  and  gold, 
were  also  presented.  A  cynical  person  says  there  are  so 
many  dinners,  balls,  and  receptions  going  on  in  New  York 
that  people  have  to  be  coaxed  with  toys  and  bonbons  to  ac- 
cept invitations.     This  looks  like  it. 


Unconsidered    trifles  :     Seal-skin    turbans   have    dented 

crowns  and  rolling  brims The  new  red  is  very  brilliant  in 

tint,   brighter  than  cardinal Fashionable  pointed.-toed 

shoes  are  making  work  for  the  chiropodists Gold  enters 

largely  into  all  millinery  and  handsome  dress  materials 

The  drapery  on  the  newest  costumes  is  very  bouffante  about 
the  hips New  ornaments  for  the  hair  are  silver  fans,  ar- 
rows, daggers,  and  pendants Very  fine  linen  handker- 
chiefs have  the  initial  in  hemstitch  in  one  corner New 

fichus  are  very  large,  and  are  worn  with  the  immense  cor- 
sage bow Dark-red  carnations  are  the  favorite  flowers  at 

present  for  corsage-bouquets Fichus  are  now  made  of 

Brussels  net  in  preference  to  the  mull  worn  so  long 

Pretty  new  bracelets  are  of  white  kid,  painted  by  hand  and 

mounted   with  gold Many    late    imported  bonnets   an 

made  of  fur,  the  favorite  furs  being  seal  and  otter Vel 

vet  costumes,  trimmed   with  fur,   make  the  most  elegant 

dresses  seen  on  the  streets -The  holly-leaf  and  berries 

form  the  newest  design  in  passementeries  and  flat  garnitures 
The  newest  fans  have  the  pearl  sticks  covered  their  en- 
tire length  with  marabout  feathers. 


Clarence  King  is  the  author  of  the  political  novel,  "  De- 
mocracy." 

A  volume  of  new  poems  from  Mr.  Whittier  is  promised  at 
an  early  day. 

The  number  of  books  published  in  England  in  1880  was 
one  less  than  in  1879 — namely,  4,293. 

Mr.  Edward  King  has  been  at  work  upon  a  story  called 
"A  New  World,"  which  the  Boston  Journal  has  begun  to 
publish  serially.  .    * 

James  R.  Osgood  &  Co.  announce  "The  Life,  Stories, 
and  Poems  of  John  Brougham,"  a  volume  of  nearly  500 
pages,  edited  by  William  Winter. 

Lady  Duffus  Hardy,  who  was  in  San  Francisco  with  her 
daughter  not  long  since,  has  written  a  new  novel,  called 
"  Beryl  Fortescue,"  which  will  soon  make  its  appearance  in 
London. 

Among  other  articles  in  the  February  number  of  Potter's 
American  Monthly  are  illustrated  articles  on  "An  Excursion 
to  the  Rocky  Mountains,"  "Hector  Berlioz,"  and  "Art 
Needlework." 

London  papers  say  that  Swinburne  eats  opium,  and  can 
not  live  long.  The  Chicago  Tribune  remarks  of  this,  that 
the  London  papers  occasionally  have  some  very  interesting 
items  in  them. 

The  new  volume  of  the  Transatlantic  Series  of  Foreign 
Fiction,  which  will  be  published  in  a  few  days  by  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons,  is  entitled  "The  Lost  Casket,"  and  is  a  transla- 
tion, by  S.  Lee,  of  "  La  Main  Coupee,"  of  Boisgobey. 

The  form  which  tramway  shall  take  in  Italian  seems  to  be 
undecided  in  usage.  A  writer  in  the  Florence  Rassegtia  pre- 
fers tramvai  to  tramvia  (also  the  Spanish  form.)  In  Tus- 
cany he  says  the  first  form  is  already  adopted  in  the  popular 
ballads  of  the  day. 

Three  more  English  magazines  are  announced — the  Bur- 
lington, conducted  by  Miss  Mathers,  author  of  "Coming 
Through  the  Rye ;"  the  Squire,  under  the  editorship  of  a 
Welsh  gentleman,  and  the  Grosvenor,  which  is  to  be  devoted 
to  art,  literature,  and  the  drama. 

The  demand  for  George  Eliot's  books  has  been  so  great 
since  her  death  that  the  London  publishers  have  not  been 
able  to  meet  it.  One  thousand  readers  inquired  for  "  Adam 
Bede"  in  one  week  at  a  leading  circulating  library.  A  com- 
plete cheap  edition  of  her  works  will  be  issued  in  the  spring. 

"Pictures  from  Ireland,"  by  Terence  McGrath,  is  a  novel 
of  Irish  life.  In  the  last  chaper,  "The  True  Story  of  the 
Irish  Famine,"  the  author  more  than  hints  that  "the  famine 
of  1S78-9  was  made  to  order."  The  book  is  timely  and  in- 
teresting, it  is  one  of  Henry  Holt  &  Co.'s  "  Leisure  Hour" 
series,  and  appears  in  the  new  binding — quite  a  handsome 
one,  by  the  way,  though  not  so  striking  as  the  old.  For  sale 
by  Billings,  Harbourne  &  Co. 

A  Strasburg  bibliographer,  Louis  Mohr,  has  made  a  curi- 
ous study  of  the  translations  of  Schiller's  "  Song  of  the  Bell." 
These  are  to  be  found  in  twenty-one  languages  of  Europe, 
the  Portuguese  and  Greek  excepted.  The  French  reckon 
iS,  Latin  17,  English  15,  Italian,  Polish,  and  Bohemian  4 
each,  Hungarian  3,  Russian  2,  etc  Besides  comments,  pic- 
torial designs,  etc.,  no  fewer  than  17  musical  compositions 
have  been  inspired  by  the  song. 

Scribe's  marvelous  powers  of  invention  and  inexhaustible 
resources  were  so  well  known  that  he  was  constantly  applied 
to  for  his  advice  in  any  dilemma  by  other  authors.  He  says 
that  in  "  La  ReVolte  du  Serail,"  an  unexpected  hitch  had  oc- 
curred, and  he  was  offered  three  thousand  francs  to  invent  a 
means  by  which  he  might  extricate  the  authors  from  the  em- 
barrassment in  which  they  found  themselves.  In  two  hours 
the  Gordian  knot  was  cut,  and  Scribe  received  his  well- 
earned  remuneration. 

"  Endymion  "  is  bad  enough  to  be  wholly  original,  yet  they 
say  that  Lord  Beacons  field's  idea  of  having  the  heroine  cut 
off  her  long  hair  to  wind  around  her  husband's  neck  in  his 
coffin  is  Boucicaulted  from  an  Italian  poem,  "  L:Abban  don- 
nata,"  in  which  a  beggar  girl  does  the  same  on  the  death  of 
her  mother — "  per  fare  la  croce  in  Campo  Santo."  And  the 
New  York  Era  has  discovered  a  curious  instance  of  almost 
verbatim  copying.  In  Joseph  Irving's  "Annals  of  Our  Time," 
published  in  London  in  1S76,  is  a  passage  descriptive  of  the 
railway  king,  Hudson's,  enormous  transactions,  which  is  re- 
peated almost  in  the  identical  language  in  the  novel. 

An  elegant  pastime  of  rich  New  Yorkers  is  to  privately 
illustrate  fine  books  with  choice  engravings,  and  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  money  is  spent  in  this  way.  Robert  Hoe 
Jr.  has  a  noteworthy  collection  of  privately  illustrated 
works,  numbering  over  a  thousand  volumes,  which  are  val- 
ued at  nearly  three  hundred  thousand  dollars.  He  has  a 
quantity  of  books  so  elegantly  bound  that  the  binding  alone 
cost  from  twenty-five  dollars  to  three  hundred  dollars  a  vol- 
ume. The  text  of  his  most  expensive  volumes  is  printed  on 
heavy  India  paper  with  broad  margin,  with  rough  edges  ex- 
cept on  top,  where  the  leaves  are  gilt-edged,  to  keep  off  the 
dust.  To  privately  illustrate  a  book  a  collection  of  engrav- 
ings is  necessary.  They  must  be  of  a  wide  range  of  subjects, 
including  historical  scenes,  pictures  of  landscapes,  interiors, 
famous  buildings,  and  portraits  of  men  and  women.  The 
illustrator  carefully  studies  the  work  he  designs  to  illustrate, 
keeping  in  his  mind  the  pictures  he  has.  Where  they  serve 
he  places  them.  Where  the  text  admits  of  an  illustration 
he  does  not  possess,  he  must  hunt  the  print  stores  over  for 
one,  and  not  rest  until  he  finds  it.  Artists'  proofs  are  usually 
sought  for,  and,  as  the  work  of  private  illustration  is  usually 
carried  on»regardless  of  expense,  their  increased  cost  is  not 
e^a  consideration.  If  the  engraving  is  too  small,  it  is  inlaid  in 
thick  paper,  by  a  neat  process  in  which  the  edges  of  the  pic- 
ture and  of  the  paper  are  beveled,  that  they  may  be  glued  so 
as  to  be  almost  invisible.  Mr.  Hoe  has  a  set  of  "Allison's 
History  of  Europe,"  illustrated  by  himself  witf 
teen  hundred  engravings,  all  of  which  are  arti; 
has  an  Izaak  Walton,  also  profusely  illustrated 
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The  article  written  by  Governor  Stanford,  in  reply  to  cer- 
tain questions  propounded  to  him  by  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  city  of  New  York,  in  reference  to  railroad 
management,  ownership,  and  control,  has  called  forth  a  gen- 
eral response  from  the  leading  journals  of  the  United  States. 
The  very  prominent  position  occupied  by  Governor  Stanford 
in  reference  to  the  American  system  of  railroads,  and  the 
very  able  presentation  he  has  made  of  his  views  concerning 
their  control  and  management,  were  calculated  to  give  to 
his  argument  great  consideration.  To  say  that  his  argu- 
ment is  a  special  one,  and  in  the  interest  of  the  vast  prop- 
erty under  his  direction,  is  simply  to  declare  that  Governor 
Stanford  is  human.  To  assume  that  his  views  and  opinions 
must  necessarily  be  colored  by  his  interests,  is  simply  not  to 
place  him  above  all  other  men  in  unselfishness  and  judicial 
impartiality.  The  real  question  at  issue  between  the  own- 
ers of  railroad  property  and  the  public  is,  whether  corpora- 
tions or  individuals  can  have  such  absolute  ownership  in  it 
that  there  shall  be  no  authority  in  the  Government  to  inter- 
fere in  its  management  or  have  any  voice  in  its  control. 
Has  the  incorporation  known  as  the  Central  Pacific  Rail- 
road Company  such  an  indefeasible  title  in  fee-simple 
absolute  to  its  property,  and  to  the  way  over  which  its  trains 
are  propelled,  and  to  its  depots  and  warehouses,  as  to  give 
to  the  company  the  exclusive  right  of  management  ?  Has 
it  such  a  title  as  the  owner  in  fee-simple  has  to  land? — as 
the  farmer  to  his  field,  which  he  may  rent,  or  cultivate,  or 
keep  idle,  at  his  pleasure  ;  which  he  may  fertilize,  or  sow  to 
salt,  or  improve,  or  destroy,  at  his  own  will?  Judge  Jere- 
miah Black,  in  an  argument  that  seems  to  us  unanswerable, 
declares  that  a  public  highway  cannot  be  private  property, 
and  a  railroad,  laid  out  and  built  by  the  authority  of  the 
State  for  the  purpose  of  commerce,  is  as  much  a  public 
highway  as  a  turnpike  road,  canal,  or  navigable  river.  It  is 
certain  that  no  railroad  can  exist  without  obtaining  from  the 
sovereign  authority  the  right  of  way.  It  must  obtain  its 
right  of  way,  and  lands  upon  which  to  construct  its  build- 
ings, and  material  for  its  use,  either  by  obtaining  a  grant 
from  the  sovereign  of  its  public  domain,  or  by  acquiring 
from  the  sovereign  the  right  to  condemn  the  land  of  private 
owners  for  its  use.  This  exercise  of  the  power  of  eminent 
domain  is  a  concession  to  the  corporation,  in  exchange  for 
which  it  agrees  to  serve  the  public  as  a  common  carrier  within 
the  restriction  of  such  reasonable  rules  as  the  sovereign  may 
prescribe.  The  sovereign  confers  upon  the  corporation  the 
right  to  carry  persons  and  property,  and  it  allows  the  corpo- 
ration to  tax  the  persons  and  merchandise  transported  ;  but 
the  sovereign  makes  it  obligatory  upon  the  railroad  company 
to  serve  all  the  people  who  may  pay  a  reasonable  amount  for 
such  service,  under  such  reasonable  rules  and  regulations  as 
the  company  may  establish.  The  fault  of  Governor  Stan- 
ford's whole  argument  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  wrongfully 
assumes  that  he  and  his  associates  are  the  owners  in 
fee-simple  title  of  the  land  used  by  them  in  the  prose- 
cution of  their  business.  The  company  has  no  title ;  it 
has  a  use.  That  use  is  for  a  railroad,  and  can  be  devoted 
to  no  other  use.  It  can  not  fail  to  construct  or  to  con- 
tinue to  run  a  railroad  without  forfeiting  its  franchise.  That 
the  franchise  is  not  exclusive — that  any  one  may  obtain  ai» 
other  under  the  operation  of  general  laws,  and  run  a  paral- 
lel and  opposition  road — cuts  no  figure  in  the  argument. 
One  railroad  or  a  score  of  railroads  would  be  in  the  same 
;ion.  The  governor  claims  that  his  railroad  is  so  abso- 
his   property    that   he    may  demand   any   price  for 


passage  or  freight  he  pleases  ;  may  bank  his  engine  fires  ; 
may  refuse  to  run  his  road  ;  may  do  anything  he  pleases  with 
it,  because  it  is  his  own.  He  claims  that  he  may  purchase  all 
the  railroads  in  America,  if  he  has  five  thousand  millions  of 
money  to  pay  for  them,  and  in  the  exercise  of  an  unques- 
tioned control  and  ownership  he  may  refuse  to  operate  them, 
though  all  commerce  and  intercourse  be  suspended  ;  and 
that  in  such  an  event — capricious  and  unnatural  though  it 
might  be — the  Government  would  have  no  rightful  authority 
to  supervene.  The  sovereign  representing  all  the  people — 
that  is,  the  State — says  :  "  I  want  a  railroad,  and  I  concede 
"to  you,  Governor  Stanford,  the  right  to  build  it.  I  give 
"you  a  right  of  way  over  my  lands.  I  give  you  the  privilege 
"  of  acquiring  the  use  of  any  private  land,  by  your  paying  a 
"value,  judicially  determined  by  my  courts,  therefor;  and, 
"  in  turn,  you  may  tax  all  the  passengers  and  merchandise 
"  you  carry.  But  your  tariff  of  charges  must  be  just  and 
"  reasonable  ;  it  must  be  fair  and  uniform.  You  may  cross 
"  all  public  highways  with  your  engines  and  cars  ;  at  the 
"ringing  of  your  engine-bell  all  traffic  along  our  common 
"  roads  must  stop.  You  may  conduct  your  own  business  in 
"  your  own  way,  and,  so  long  as  you  can  get  along  comforta- 
"bly  with  the  public,  do  so.  But  if  a  controversy  arises 
"  I  must  be  allowed  to  come  in  and  adjust  it  in  my 
"  courts.  If  you  are  unreasonable  and  unjust  in  your 
"  fares  and  freights  ;  if  you  refuse  to  carry  passengers  or 
"merchandise  without  proper  grounds  therefor;  if  you  are 
"tyrannical  and  oppressive,  and  abuse  your  trust,  I  will  in- 
"  tervene,  and  control  and  manage  your  business  for  the 
"mutual  interest  of  the  public  and  yourself." 


In  assuming  that  Judge  Black  is  right,  and  that  Governor 
Stanford  is  wrong  in  reference  to  the  law  of  ownership  and 
the  principles  governing  the  management  and  control  of  rail- 
road property,  we  admit  only  that  and  nothing  more.  Gov- 
ernor Stanford  is  right,  and  Judge  Black  is  wrong,  and  alto- 
gether wrong,  in  reference  to  the  practicability  or  policy  of 
attempting  to  run  railroads  by  the  establishment  of  political 
commissions.  It  is  not  only  impracticable  and  impolitic,  but 
it  is  impossible — altogether  and  utterly  impossible.  Judge 
Black  knows,  and  every  sensible  business  man  in  the  nation 
knows,  how  utterly  immoral  and  unjust  such  a  proposition 
would  be.  Every  business  man  knows  that  such  wrongs  as 
railroad  corporations  perpetrate,  and  such  abuses  as  unlim- 
ited wealth  and  unlimited  power  are  apt  to  beget,  can  only 
be  controlled  by  the  competition  incident  to  the  business, 
and  only  restrained  by  the  business  interests  of  the  parties 
themselves.  To  turn  over  the  affairs  of  a  railroad  company 
to  a  political  management — which  of  necessity,  in  our  coun- 
try, is  a  party  management — would  be  to  confiscate  the  pro- 
perty. If  Government  would  purchase  the  property,  or 
would  condemn  it  in  some  legal  way,  and  then  administer  it 
as  a  government  concern,  there  would  at  least  be  a  show  of 
honesty.  To  establish  a  commission,  a  political  and  party 
commission,  to  fix  fares  and  freights,  has  the  show  of  neither 
honesty  nor  sense,  unless  accompanying  that  control  the 
Government  should  provide  for  all  deficiencies  and  losses, 
make  provision  to  keep  the  road  and  its  equipment  up  to 
its  original  value,  and  guarantee  to  the  owners  a  fair 
rate  of  interest.  In  California  the  plan  has  been  tried, 
and  it  has  failed  ;  and  in  England  it  has  never  been  tried. 
No  business  could  prosper  under  such  conditions,  and  least 
of  all  could  the  management  of  a  railway  enterprise  be  so 
conducted  with  any  hope  of  success.  There  is  no  business 
more  largely  involved  in  delicate  complications  than  the  one 
we  are  discussing  ;  there  is  no  part  of  that  business  that  de- 
mands a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  details  than  the  fixing 
of  rates  for  the  carrying  of  merchandise.  There  are  com- 
modities differing  in  weight,  size,  and  value,  from  the  most 
unproductive  and  experimental  of  ores  to  the  most  delicate 
and  costly  fabrics  of  manufacture.  Some  articles  demand 
haste  and  care  in  transmission  ;  some  may  await  the  conve- 
nience of  dilator^'  delays.  A  portion  of  the  railroad  com- 
merce is  uniform  and  constant ;  another  is  altogether  acci- 
dental and  capricious.  Solid  bars  of  silver,  of  ascertained 
weight  and  fineness  ;  coal,  of  certain  value  ;  granite  blocks  ; 
timber  wood — these  may  be  controlled  by  an  unchanging 
tariff.  But  the  imported  articles  of  Europe,  or  the  costly 
works  of  foreign  art,  demand  a  more  flexible  one.  The 
questions  of  long  and  short  distances  are  to  be  considered  ; 
the  value  and  extent  of  a  certain  line  of  business  comes  into 
question.  Some  articles  are  to  be  protected  from  climatic 
influences.  Again,  some  parts  of  the  road  are  over  lines  of 
costly  construction — here  a  mile  of  excavation  cost  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  for  blasting  through  a  hill  of  seam- 
less granite,  and  there  nature  has  provided  a  road-bed  upon 
ground  as  hard  and  level  as  a  billiard-table.  Here  is  a  grade 
of  one  hundred  feet  to  the  mile,  with  winding  curvatures, 
over  which  the  yoked  team  of  engines  must  toil  ;  there  is  a 
level  tangent,  upon  which  a  puff  of  steam  will  propel  the 
longest  train  of  laden  cars.  Now  it  is  winter,  with  its 
falling  snows  and  avalanches,  when  rivulets  become 
destructive  torrents,  when  rivers  burst  their  banks, 
and  the  great  valleys  become  inland  seas.  To-day 
commerce  is  booming,  and  the  warehouses  are  groaning 
with  valuable    merchandise,    and  the    road   is   pressed  to 


its  full  carrying  capacity ;  to-morrow  trade  is  dull,  and 
trains  go  empty.  Now  there  is  a  rush  of  travel,  and 
then  there  is  none.  Here  is  a  great  city,  with  its  infinite  de- 
mands, sitting  beside  the  sea,  upon  the  highway  of  nations. 
The  road  is  in  competition  with  the  ocean  ;  the  cars  must 
rival  the  huge  leviathan,  with  its  ribs  of  oak  ;  steam,  and  ar- 
tificial power,  and  machinery  must  come  in  competition  with 
the  free  winds  of  heaven  and  the  trackless  ocean  ;  there, 
out  yonder  on  the  desolate  plain,  far  removed  from  any  nat- 
ural highway,  is  a  hut  or  hamlet,  affording  but  little  business, 
and  an  occasional  passenger.  No  two  railroads  are  alike  ; 
no  two  divisions  of  the  same  road  are  alike.  The  formation 
of  a  freight  schedule  is  the  growth  of  the  road  and  its  busi- 
ness ;  it  varies  with  every  varying  derangement  or  develop- 
ment of  business  ;  it  is  the  work  of  trained  minds,  practi- 
cally educated  in  the  long  experience  of  years.  To  fix  a 
code  of  laws  for  collecting  a  tax  upon  trade,  the  cost  of  the 
construction  and  the  expense  of  conducting  roads  must  be 
considered.  We  may  not  attempt  to  enumerate  all  the  points 
to  be  considered.  The  principle  of  permitting  political 
control  of  railroads  is  unsound  ;  to  carry  it  into  practical  ef- 
fect is  impossible.  Therefore  Judge  Black  is  right  in  the 
enunciation  of  certain  legal  principles,  and  Governor  Stan- 
ford is  right  in  declaring  that  they  can  not  be  applied  to  the 
management  of  his  business.  Railroads  must  continue  to 
be  managed  by  those  to  whom  the  franchise  has  been 
granted.  It  is  the  interest  of  corporations  to  manage  them 
in  the  interest  of  the  public.  These  interests  are  mutual  and 
dependent,  and  unless  this  mutuality  of  interest  results  in 
harmony,  there  will  always  be  confusion.  We  are  not  dis- 
cussing the  railroad  question  with  a  view  to  its  local  applica- 
tion, but  we  can  not  conclude  this  article  without  reminding 
our  readers  that  the  railroad  system  inaugurated  and  carried 
forward  by  Governor  Stanford  and  his  associates  has 
done  everything  for  the  development  of  this  State,  and  that 
upon  the  future  of  the  railroads  depends  the  future  of  this 
city.  The  loudest  complaints  have  come  from  that  part  of 
our  State  which,  until  the  road  was  built,  was  a  desert  and  a 
desolation,  where  coyotes  howled  and  tarantulas  alone  found 
happy  homes.  This  country,  now  covered  with  busy  towns 
and  populated  by  prosperous  farmers,  is  boasting  that  it  is 
to  be  a  land  of  the  fruitful  vine.  The  men  who  have  most 
vexed  our  ears  with  clamorous  wailings  of  corporate  injus- 
tice are  a  set  of  land-jumpers,  now  in  prison  after  a  fair 
trial  by  court  and  jury,  and  a  gang  of  blackmailing  politi- 
cians, whose  indignation  against  the  railroad  people  only 
found  voice  when  they  could  no  longer  steal  from  them. 


A  very  intelligent  person,  who  reads  the  Argonaut,  and 
who  does  not  agree  with  it  in  some  of  its  opinions,  asked  us 
on  Tuesday  whether  we  desired  to  proscribe  all  persons  of 
Irish  birth  and  of  Roman  Catholic  religious  belief  from  of- 
fice ;  whether,  in  the  event  that  Chief  Crowley,  of  the  police 
department,  should  be  a  candidate  for  re-election  or  appoint- 
ment, we  would  recommend  him  to  popular  support.  This 
person  reminded  us  that  on  a  former  occasion  we  had  advo- 
cated his  election  when  he  was  opposed  and  defeated  by  the 
"  Crescent "  organization.  We  replied  to  him,  as  we  write 
now.  We  expressed  surprise  that  so  intelligent  a  person 
should  misunderstand,  or  affect  to  misunderstand,  the  posi- 
tion we  have  taken,  and  which  we  have  so  often  undertaken 
to  define.  We  were  surprised  that  he,  or  any  one  of  brains, 
should  not  clearly  perceive  that,  even  in  political  or  party 
matters,  we  entertain  no  prejudice  against  any  man  because 
of  his  place  of  birth  or  his  religious  convictions.  All  we  ask 
— and  this  we  demand — is,  that  no  man  shall  make  political 
capital  because  of  his  birth,  nor  seek  party  advancement 
through  the  aid  of  his  church  ;  that  no  man  shall  be  permit- 
ted in  politics  to  gain  any  advantage  over  an  American  be- 
cause he  is  born  in  Ireland,  and  no  advantage  over  a  Prot- 
estant because  he  is  a  Romanist.  We  would  oppose,  have 
opposed,  and  will  continue  to  oppose,  the  political  claims  of 
Southern  men  who  predicate  their  claims  upon  the  fact  that 
they  are  of  Southern  birth  ;  those  of  a  Mason  who  would 
undertake  to  secure  a  political  .position  because  he  is  a 
Mason.  When  an  Englishman  or  German  offensively  pre- 
sents his  nationality,  it  offends  us  as  an  American,  and  we 
remind  him  that  in  becoming  a  citizen  by  naturalization  he 
has  forfeited  any  political  advantage  that  he  may  have  by 
virtue  of  his  birth.  When  the  Roman,  or  any  other  church, 
the  Catholic,  or  any  other  priest,  interferes  in  our  political 
affairs,  or  endeavors  to  mix  ecclesiasticism  with  our  civil  ad- 
ministration, we  deem  it  afi  offensive  intermeddling  with 
matters  that  do  not  concern  priests  orchurches.  This  inter- 
meddling is  the  more  offensive  when  it  comes  from  foreign- 
born  priests,  and  from  a  church  whose  loyalty  is  an  open 
question,  and  when  it  is  applied  to  an  ignorant  and  bigoted 
mass  of  aliens.  We  demand  that,  in  the  management  of  our 
politics,  Americanism,  American  loyalty,  American  princi- 
ples, republican  ideas,  unrestricted  liberty  of  political  action, 
are  not  to  be  interfered  with  by  any  foreign  sentiment,  inter- 
est, or  tradition,  and  that  ecclesiasticism  is  to  be  utterly  ig- 
nored. So  far  as  the  obtainment  of  office  goes,  we  think  the 
Americans  of  American  birth  have  the  highest  and  best 
claims  ;  that  they  are  certainly  entitled  to  official  positions 
in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  and  that,  all  things  else  be- 
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ing  equal,  they  are  to  have  an  equal  chance  with  Romanists, 
Jews,  Irishmen,  Germans,  or  any  others  of  foreign  birth. 
Should  Chief  Crowley  become  a  candidate  for  reappointment 
or  re-election  to  his  office,  he  would  have  our  support,  because 
he  has  been  tried,  and  because  we  think  he  has  made  a  good 
administration  of  his  office  ;  because  we  think  him  honora- 
ble, intelligent,  and  honest ;  because  we  have  never  detected 
him  in  any  demagogy  toward  the  Irish,  or  in  any  partiality 
toward  them  in  administering  his  office,  or  in  any  fear  of  them 
when  they  were  disposed  to  defy  the  law  ;  because  we  know 
that  he  has  never  endeavored  to  obtain  from  the  Catholic 
Church,  its  priests  or  its  members,  any  advantage  over  his 
party  associates  ;  because  he  has  never  prostituted  his  po- 
sition by  any  discrimination  in  favoring  the  appointment  of 
Irish  to  office.  We  regard  Mr.  Crowley  as  a  thoroughbred 
American.  We  have  never  known  anything  about  the 
"  Crescent "  organization.  So  far  as  it  is  composed  of  Amer- 
icans, and  is  American,  it  commends  itself  to  our  regard. 
To  the  extent  that  it  prescribes  a  man  on  the  ground  of 
birth,  or  for  the  entertainment  of  religious  views,  we  regard 
it  as  illiberal  and  un-American.  It  has  had  in  its  ranks  good 
men  with  honest  purpose.  It  has  had  in  its  councils  selfish 
and  dishonest  men,  who  have  betrayed  and  disgraced  it. 
We  would  not  favor  its  reorganization.  We  would  favor  a 
political  close  corporation,  to  act  within  the  Republican 
party  and  control  it,  that  should  admit  to  its  membership  all 
loyal  Southern  and  Northern  men,  and  all  intelligent,  patri- 
otic, law-abiding  foreigners.  When  admitting  members  we 
would  be  very  particular  in  ascertaining  whether  the  candi- 
date held  any  religious  or  political  opinions  that  would  in- 
terfere with  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  an  American  citi- 
zen. These  are  our  convictions.  We  hold  them  very  firmly. 
We  shall  express  th'em  very  fearlessly.  We  pity  ignorance. 
We  despise  bigotry.  We  have  great  contempt  for  dema- 
gogues. We  mean  to  be  courteous  in  expressing  our  opin- 
ions, but  we  mean  to  express  those  opinions  nevertheless. 
If  they  wound  the  feelings  of  good  people  who  do  not  un- 
derstand us,  we  are  sorry  for  it ;  if  we  make  angry  the  ig- 
norant, the  bigoted,  the  priest-ridden,  and  the  criminal,  we 
are  glad  of  it.  We  are  abused  and  assailed  with  personal 
vituperation  in  the  Irish  Catholic  journals.  We  are  "boy- 
cotted "  by  the  low  and  vulgar  of  the  Romish  congregation. 
They  have  withdrawn  their  advertisements,  and  are  endeav- 
oring to  limit  our  circulation.  They  never  reply  to  our  ar- 
guments ;  they  threaten,  and  scowl,  and  swear.  The  Argo- 
naut will  not  fail.  It  will  prosper.  Its  circulation  increased 
more  largely  and  it  received  more  subscribers  from  the 
country  during  the  month  of  January  than  in  any  single 
month  since  it  was  founded.  It  received  more  money  for 
country  subscriptions  during  the  first  week  of  February  than 
for  any  single  week  during  the  month  of  January.  We  ap- 
preciate the  support  we  receive  ;  we  ask  its  continuance. 
We  desire  to  extend  our  circulation.  We  are  four  years  old, 
and  we  have  eight  thousand  subscribers  upon  our  mailing 
list.  We  would  like  to  make  it  ten  thousand  this  year,  and 
twenty  thousand  in  time.  With  ink  and  intellect,  hard  work 
and  honesty  of  purpose,  we  think  we  can  make  the  Argo- 
naut worth,  to  intelligent  readers,  four  dollars  a  year. 


That  there  should  be  any  debate  as  to  the  right  or  wrong 
of  hydraulic  mining  strikes  us  as  being  most  extraordinary. 
If  there  is  any  principle  of  the  common  law  which  is  indis- 
putable, it  is  that  every  man  shall  have  the  right  to  pursue 
his  occupation  and  gain  his  livelihood  undisturbed,  so  long 
as  he  does  not  infringe  upon  the  right  of  his  neighbor  to  the 
exercise  of  the  same  privilege.  These  rights  the  hydraulic 
miners  have  infringed.  These  rights  they  are  now  infringing. 
By  the  flow  of  de'bris  from  their  mines  they  have  destroyed 
fertile  farms  ;  they  have  ruined  prosperous  farmers.  They 
have  so  filled  up  the  channel  of  our  great  river  that  they 
have  rendered  inundations  of  almost  yearly  occurrence  ;  they 
are  shoaling  San  Pablo  and  Suisun  bays — every  year  the 
channel  is  growing  narrower ;  they  are  shoaling  our  own 
harbor — the  water  on  the  Alameda  and  Contra  Costa  shores 
is  yearly  growing  shallower  ;  they  are  raising  the  tax  levies 
of  all  the  counties  of  the  State — we  of  San  Francisco  know 
it  to  our  cost.  And  when  these  things  are  laid  at  their  door 
they  reply  :  "  You  can  not  infringe  upon  vested  rights. 
"  When  we  acquired  title  to  these  mineral  lands — which  title 
"  comes  from  the  sovereign,  the  Federal  Government — we 
"  acquired  the  right  to  mine  thereon.  We  are  mining 
"  thereon.  What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it  ? "  To  which 
we  who  are  not  miners  reply :  "  You  have  a  vested 
"  right  to  mine,  but  not  to  ruin.  You  can  make 
"your  way  through  the  bowels  of  the  earth  to  the 
"  antipodes,  without  let  or  hindrance  from  us,  but  you 
"shall  not  deposit  in  our  fertile  valleys  and  in  our  mighty 
"rivers  the  result  of  your  excavations.  The  man  who, 
"owning  vineyard  land  upon  a  mountain  side,  deposits 
"  upon  the  vineyard  below  the  result  of  an  excavation,  can 
"be  stopped.  He  can  be  mulcted  in  damages.  You  shall 
"  be  stopped.  You  can  never  make  good  the  damage  you 
"have  wrought,  but  you  shall  be  stopped."  The  miners  have 
another  argument — striking  for  its  shallowness.  They  say 
that  the  natural  tendency  of  rivers  is  to  overflow  their  banks ; 
that  all  great  rivers  do  ;  that  the  Nile,  the  Ganges,  the  Po, 


and  the  Mississippi  burst  over  their  banks  ;  that  this  is  the 
work  of  nature,  and  it  can  not  be  prevented.  To  which  we 
say  that  if  the  natural  tendency  of  rivers  is  to  overflow,  this 
tendency  should  not  be  aided  by  filling  up  their  beds  with 
sediment :  that,  of  the  two  misfortunes,  a  decennial  overflow 
is  better  than  an  annual  one  ;  that  while  nature's  overflow 
gives  fertility  to  the  land,  the  vile  stuff  known  as  "slickens," 
consisting  of  mineral  matter  ground  by  attrition  to  an  al- 
most impalpable  powder,  only  robs  it  of  the  fecundity  which 
nature  gave  it.  It  was  a  disappointment  to  the  people  of 
this  State  when  its  late  Supreme  Court  shirked  its  responsi- 
bility in  the  famous  de'bris  cases.  The  court  held  that  there 
was  a  "misjoinder  of  parties  plaintiff  and  defendant" — as  if 
of  two  ruined  farmers  either  could  tell  how  much  of  his  ruin 
was  traceable  to  the  overflow  from  the  mines  of  A.  or  B.  It 
will  be  a  greater  disappointment  to  the  people  of  this  State 
if  their  present  legislators  show  an  inclination  to  shirk  this 
responsibility.  The  capital  invested  in  hydraulic  mining  is 
nine -tenths  foreign  capital — principally  English.  These 
mines  are  owned  by  non-resident  foreigners.  If  the  work  of 
ruining  this  State  must  go  on,  its  people  will  not  even  have 
the  melancholy  satisfaction  of  having  diverted  the  profits  of 
their  ruin  into  American  hands. 


At  the  Presidential  election  Republicans  were  much  dis- 
satisfied that  of  the  seven  hundred  and  fifty  -  seven 
employees  at  Mare  Island  only  about  one -fifth  voted 
the  Republican  ticket ;  that  Democratic  bosses  and 
contractors,  like  Calvin  Brown,  Fletcher,  and  others, 
were  permitted  to  control  the  votes  of  the  navy 
yard  employees,  whereby  the  electoral  vote  of  California 
was  lost  to  General  Garfield.  Commodore  Phelps  having 
taken  the  place  of  Commodore  Calhoun,  it  is  hoped  a  change 
will  be  made.  We  have  sent  to  the  yard,  and  find  in  the 
following  table  an  explanation  of  the  curious  political  result 
to  which  we  have  alluded.  It  is  the  old  thing — the  place  is 
filled  with  Catholic-Irish  Democrats,  who  have  driven  Re- 
publicans of  American  birth  from  positions  which  they  were 
entitled  by  birth  and  party  service  to  hold.  The  total  for- 
eign population  of  the  United  States  is  about  eleven-hun- 
dredths.  We  estimate  those  of  Irish  birth  at  about  six- 
hundredths.  The  navy  yard  is  a  national  work-shop,  and 
there  seems  to  be  no  very  good  reason  why  Americans 
should  be  "boycotted"  from  it  by  the  Democratic  Irish. 
Not  all  are  Irish  who  are  herein  tabulated  as  foreigners.  It 
is  estimated. that  only  about  seven-tenths  are  from  the  Em- 
erald Isle.  The  following  table  shows  the  existing  condition 
of  things  on  the  2d  day  of  November,  1S80  : 

Americans.  Foreigners, 

Equipment  Rigging  Loft 2  27 

Construction  Department no  77 

Sail  Loft 12  1 

Stow  House 2  3 

Provision  and  Clothing 2  3 

Yards  and   Docks 58  88 

Stone  Dock 50  130 

Steam  Engineering 70  120 

Paymaster's  Clerks —  2 

3°°  45i 

306 

Total 757 


At  a  Land  League  meeting,  held  on  Monday  evening,  at 
Irish  American  Hall,  the  Reverend  Doctor  Piatt  (Episcopal), 
of  Grace  Cathedral,  and  the  Reverend  Father  Morrissey, 
found  themselves  cheek  by  jowl  in  assailing  the  English 
Government,  and  in  blatherskiting  laudation  of  the  Irish 
and  the  Catholic  Church.  This  Land  League  movelnent  is 
a  purely  political  one,  affecting  the  Government  of  England, 
and,  in  our  judgment,  these  priests — Roman  and  American 
— dishonor  their  calling  by  intermeddling  with  it,  and  for 
two  reasons  :  First,  because  it  is  a  political  question,  not  ap- 
pertaining to  any  church  ;  and  second,  because  it  is  an  En- 
glish question,  with  which  Americans  have  no  right  to  inter- 
fere. For  an  exhibition  of  bad  taste  we  do  not  know  which 
excels.  First,  we  will  quote  Mr.  D.  J.  Toohey.  He  describes 
Michael  Davitt  as  an  "immortal  patriot,"  and  the  English 
Government  as  a  "  long  line  of  terrorism  and  brutality." 
Father  Morrissey  said  :  "  Continue  your  fight  for  freedom, 
so  long  as  steel  can  pierce  and  cords  strangle."  [Does 
this  mean  revolution  and  open  war,  or  assassination  and  se- 
cret murder  ?]  "  The  church,  with  [all  its  power,  influence, 
and  wealth,  will  help  you,  come  what  may."  [Is  not  this 
an  evidence  that  the  Popish  Church  does  interfere  in  the 
politics  of  England,  and  if  so,  may  we  not  fear  it  will  make 
a  similar  attempt  in  this  country  when  it  gets  the  power  ?] 
"  But  England's  power  is  doomed,"  says  the  Roman  priest. 
The  Reverend  Doctor  Piatt,  of  Grace  Cathedral,  heard  this, 
and  went  better.  He  said  :  "  I  don't  come  here  to  flatter 
the  Irish  race."  [We  then  ask,  profanely,  what  the  devil 
did  you  flatter  them  for  ?]  "  I  sympathize  with  no  Protestant 
"  accusation  against  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  I  have  no 
"  stones  to  throw  at  her."  The  Reverend  Doctor  Piatt  evi- 
dently reads  the  Argo?iaut ;  he  is  exceedingly  tender  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  What  a  good  man  Dr.  Piatt  is,  not  to 
throw  stones  at  a  glass  church  !  How  kind  of  him  not  to 
remember  that  the  Church  of  Rome  has  been  flinging  rocks 
— especially  that   rock  which  the  gates  of  hell  were  not  to 


prevail  against — at  the  Church  of  England  as  many  cen- 
turies as  it  has  existed  !  How  forgiving  of  him  not  to  resent 
the  Roman  accusation  that  he  is  not  an  "ordained"  pastor; 
that  he  is  an  "imp  of  hell,"  a  "blasphemer,"  a  "teacher 
of  heresy,"  and  that  "salvation  is  not  possible  within  the 
pale  of  his  establishment."  Calvin,  and  Luther,  and  John 
Knox,  and  the  early  Protestants  of  the  Church  of  England, 
used  to  throw  stones  back  at  Rome  when  Rome  threw' stones 
at  them.  Doctor  Piatt  turns  the  other  cheek.  Good  Doctor 
Piatt!  And  then  inquires  the  doctor:  "What  right  has 
"man  to  property?  Who  holds  the  title  deeds  to  lands? 
"Who  says  that  one  man  may  hold  one  thousand  acres  or 
"more?  No  man  has  an  inherent  right  to  hold  anything  but 
"  his  life,  and  that  is  all  any  man  can  hold  in  the  face  of  the 
"people."  We  deny  the  proposition  ;  a  man  has  a  right  to 
hold  his  tongue  when  it  babbles  such  arrant  nonsense,  such 
absurd  doctrines  of  communism,  agrarianism,  and  demagog- 
ery.  We  shall  not  follow  this  gentleman  through  his  hope- 
less and  confused  platitudes — no  pun  intended.  Nor  shall 
we  attempt  to  unravel  the  tangled  logic  in  which  he  mixes 
God  and  the  Irish  in  inextricable  confusion.  We  do  not  un- 
derstand Doctor  Piatt,  either  in  this  Land  League  business, 
or  in  his  complaisance  to  a  church  that  despises  his  own,  or 
in  his  attitude  toward  our  public  schools.  If  he  had  lived  in 
apostolic  times,  and  had  been  near  the  high  priest's  house, 
we  fear  he  would  have  been  the  rooster  that  exultantly  crowed 
when  Peter  denied  his  Master. 


The  following  communication,  written  by  one  of  our  best- 
known  citizens,  was  sent  to  Doctor  Beers,  of  the  Pacific 
Churchman,  the  organ  of  the  Episcopalians,  and  was  by  him 
refused  publication.  The  Argonaut  lays  it  before  a  some- 
what larger  circle  of  readers  : 

Editor  Churchman  :  Will  you  kindly  inform  me,  through  the  col- 
umns of  your  valuable  paper,  whether  under  the  laws  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  clergymen  are  allowed  to  preach  politics  from  the  pulpit?  My 
reason  for  asking  this  question  is  to  ascertain  if  I  have  been  rightly  in- 
formed on  this  subject.  I  am  a  Scotchman,  and  have  long  been  a  mem- 
ber and  communicant  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  as  well  as  a  subscriber 
to  your  paper,  I  joined  that  church,  being  driven  out  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  on  account  of  hearing  political  questions  so  frequently  discussed 
in  the  pulpit,  and  being  informed  that  politics  were  not  allowed 
to  be  discussed  in  the  Episcopal  Church.  What  was  my  sur- 
prise, when  reading  in  the  newspapers  an  account  of  a  sermon 
preached  at  Grace  Church  by  the  Reverend  Dr.  Piatt  on  the  anniver- 
sary of  theCentennial,  on  the  4th  of  July,  in  which  he  preached  the  fol- 
lowing doctrine,  as  far  as  I  can  recollect.  His  actual  words,  however, 
are  on  record,  and  can  be  referred  to.  The  substance  was  that  for- 
eigners should  not  be  recognized  or  received  into  our  families  and — as  I 
understood — our  churches,  until  they  became  naturalized  citizens,  and 
that  this  community  should  not  be  contaminated  under  the  skirts  of 
European  licentiousness.  This  language,  coming  from  the  pulpit  of 
Grace  Cathedral,  rather  astonished  me.  However,  as  it  might  be  an 
outburst  of  feeling  caused  by  the  excitement  of  a  Fourth  of  July  celebra- 
tion, it  might  be  excused,  but  when  I  now  come  to  read  in  our  news- 
papers that  this  same  gentleman  has  come  out  boldly  as  the  champion 
of  the  Irish  National  Land  League,  my  indignation  is  certainly  aroused. 
How  can  he  explain  his  two  arguments  ?  When  he  says  he  does  not 
wish  to  be  contaminated  under  the  skirts  of  European  licentiousness, 
does  he  except  the  members  of  the  Irish  National  Land  League  and 
the  Sand-lot  of  San  Francisco  ?  The  latter  are,  I  believe,  mostly  citizens 
of  this  glorious  Republic,  and  on  that  account  may  be  the  friends  of 
Dr.  Piatt,  and  fit  associates  for  him.  But  we,  who  have  been  born  in 
England  and  Scotland,  and  are  proud  of  our  country,  and  respect  it 
enough  not  to  foreswear  our  allegiance  to  it,  can  rest  content  without 
the  society  of  Dr.  Piatt,  or  if  his  representations  are  the  doctrine  of  the 
Episcopal  Church,  we  can  do  without  that  also.  I  can  not  understand 
how  any  Englishman  or  Scotchman,  after  knowing  the  views  held  by 
Dr.  Piatt,  can  attend  his  services.  I,  for  one,  rather  than  do  so,  would 
not  enter  a  church  door.     Yours,  faithfully,  Scotchman. 

San  Francisco,  Februrary  10,  18S1. 


Doctor  May,  of  San  Francisco,  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means,  indicates  the  existence  of  another 
ecclesiastical  raid  upon  the  tax-payers.  Discussing  the  items 
of  expenditure  in  the  Appropriation  Bill,  he  says:  "The 
"enormous  aggregate  of  $320,000  is  for  the  support  of  sec- 
"  tarian  orphan  asylums.  The  law  of  the  State  offers  a  pre- 
"  mium  on  the  industry  of  gathering  up  orphans  at  the  rate 
"of  $100  a  year,  and  half-orphans  and  abandoned  children 
"at  $75  a  year.  Formerly  the  annual  appropriation  for  this 
"benevolence  fell  below  $60,000;  but,  under  the  law  of  the 
"last  session,  half-orphans  and  abandoned  children  have 
"been  so  industriously  gathered  that  during  the  first  six 
"months  of  its  operation,  July  1  to  December  31,  1S80,  the 
"  sum  of  $88,782  was  drawn  from  the  treasury,  making  it 
"probable  that  it  will  require  not  less  than  $180,000  for  the 
"year,  and  almost  $200,000  for  the  thirty-third  fiscal  year. 
"This  ought  to  be  startling  to  tax-payers."  This  matter  we 
have  not  examined,  but  we  will  do  so.  In  the  meantime,  we 
venture  to  guess  that  here  again  will  be  found  the  skeleton 
paw  of  the  Romish  priest  in  the  treasury — as  Sniktaw  used 
to  say,  "raking  her."  Destitute  orphans  are  legitimate  sub- 
jects of  charity.  Half-orphans  are  not  entitled  to  live  upon 
the  State.  To  maintain  "abandoned"  children  at  public  ex- 
pense is  to  offer  a  premium  upon  drunkenness,  prostitution, 
and  vagabondage.  We  wish  Doctor  May  would  send  us  the 
statistics,  with  the  nationality  and  religion  of  those  parents 
who  have  abandoned  their  offspring  to  the  care  of  the  public. 


The  San  Francisco  Examiner  is  illogical.  If  there  is  to 
be  a  conflict  between  the  Grant  stalwarts  and  the  Garfield 
conservatives  the  Examiner  should  favor  the  "  reconcila- 
bles."  It  is  not  in  good  taste,  it  is  not  fair,  it  is  not  polite, 
nor  nice,  nor  quite  decent,  to  say  that  "  it  is  a  fit  distinction 
to  consign  Garfield  to  infamy."  Gentlemen  never  say  such 
things  ;  only  Democrats,  and  usually  those  born  abroad,  are 
thus  guilty. 
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THE        ARGONAUT 


THE    CONDUCTOR'S    STORY. 


An  Episode   of   BidwelTs  Bar. 


I  think  it  is  Emerson  who  says  :  "  When  you  pay  for  your 
ticket,  and  get  into  the  car,  you  have  no  guess  what  good 
company  you  shall  find  there.  You  buy  much  that  is  not 
rendered  in  the  bill."  I  have  found  this  remark  eminently 
true  on  several  occasions,  particularly  when  my  life-long 
friend  Ruth  bears  me  company. 

Ruth  is  the  most  unconventional  of  women.  She  travels, 
as  she  does  everything  else,  with  whole-souled  earnestness, 
and  finds  bread- where  most  people  could  gather  only  stones. 
Thus,  recently,  being  in  the  rear  car  of  the  long  train,  she 
preferred  standing  upon  the  platform  and  drinking  in  at  one 
draught  that  magnificent  valley  of  the  Sacramento,  through 
which  we  seemed  flying,  than  by  tantalizing  sips,  as  one  has 
to  do  from  behind  a  narrow  car-window. 

I  followed  her.  I  always  do.  And,  holding  on  to  the  nar- 
row railing,  we  felt  somewhat  like  two  lost  comets  whirling 
through  space.  Soon  the  door  behind  us  banged,  and  a  gen- 
tleman in  the  midsummer  of  life,  with  a  face  as  classically 
beautiful  as  Edwin  Booth's,  and  a  waist  of  Falstaffian  di- 
mensions, joined  us.  He  beamed  on  us  almost  literally. 
From  the  dimple  in  his  fair,  soft  chin  to  the  ring  of  brown, 
silky  hair  which  lay  upon  his  broad,  smooth  forehead,  the 
expression  scintillated  with  intelligent  good-nature.  Withal, 
there  was  such  a  retrospective  background  to  the  sunny 
brightness  that,  after  a  few  common-places,  Ruth,  the  daring, 
honest,  impudent  creature,  said,  looking  up  meanwhile  into 
his  face  with  a  smile  so  honest  and  kindly  that  he  would 
have  been  a  Berserker  not  to  have  reflected  it : 

"  Sir,  permit  me  to  remark  that  you  are  a  physical  incon- 
gruity." 

"  Not  so  bad  as  that,  madame,  I  hope.  I  am  merely  a 
conductor,  as  by  this  time  you  have  discovered,  and  a  pretty 
well  balanced  one,  independent  of  my  avoirdupois." 

"But  your  thoughtful  face,  sir,  that  is  what  perplexes  me. 
It  should  belong  to  a  body  but  one-third  the  weight  of  yours," 
suggested  Ruth,  the  wise  disciple  of  Lavater. 

"  My  face  is  all  right,"  he  replied,  stroking  his  cheeks  and 
chin  with  an  air  of  marvelous  self-complacency.  "It  stopped 
growing  ten  years  ago,  but  it  is  here,  here,"  touching  the  re- 
gion of  his  diaphragm  with  the  tip  of  his  plump  forefinger, 
"  that  contentment  and  my  rare  good  luck  shows  itself. 
Once  I  was  as  thin  as  Peter  Schemmel's  shadow,  and" — he 
paused,  looking  into  Ruth's  clear  gray  eyes  as  if  he  would 
sound  her  soul's  depths — "  I  am  strangely  tempted  to  tell  you 
my  bit  of  a  romance,  for  there  is  a  long  stretch  ahead,  and 
you  look  like  one  of  the  kind  to  enjoy  a  touch  of  nature. 
Isn't  it  so?" 

The  conductor  had  struck  the  very  key-note  of  our  needs. 
We  were  pining  for  a  veritable  California  story,  told  in  an 
unconventional  way,  outside  the  well-read  romances  of  Bret 
Harte  and  the  Argonaut ;  to  be  told,  too,  under  such  pecu- 
liar circumstances  would  be  an  added  spice,  and  thus  we  be- 
sought him  to  immediately  yield  to  temptation. 

"  1  am  an  old  stager,"  he  said,  "  at  least  it  was  as  far  back 
as  the  spring  of  '50  that,  with  a  blanket  strapped  upon  my 
back,  fifty  cents  in  my  pants  pocket,  and  the  biggest  stock 
of  hope  and  untried  energy  that  ever  made  a  lad's  heart  as 
light  as  a  balloon,  I  tramped  along  here  in  my  search  for 
the  'gold  diggin's.'  My  ambition  was  higher  than  those 
buttes  yonder,  by  thousands  of  feet,  and  the  top  was  to  be 
capped  with  solid  gold,"  pointing,  as  he  spoke,  to  the  three 
singular  and  isolated  peaks  we  were  just  then  passing,  known 
as  the  Marysville  Buttes,  whose  volcanic  heights  looked  as 
inaccessible  to  us  as  their  peaks  seemed  brown  and  barren. 

"  It  appears  to  me,"  said  Ruth,  measuring  the  almost  pre- 
cipitous sides  of  those  lofty  and  mysterious  hills,  "  that  when 
a  man  aspires  to  touch  the  sky  he  would  want  a  higher  guer- 
don than  mere  gold,  not,  however,  that  I  hold  the  metal  in 
contempt." 

"  I  had,  madame,  and  that  was  the  whole  matter.  I  was 
desperately  in  love — that  was  a  solemn  fact  expressed  in  as 
few  words  as  possible — and  I  believed  that  she  loved  me, 
but  the  top  of  Mount  Shasta  was  not  more  attainable  to  me 
than  Jennie.  Her  father,  an  old  Philadelphia  druggist,  had 
money,  and  I  had  none.  He  was  proud  as  Lucifer,  and  as 
ambitious  for  his  daughter  as  he  was  proud.  I  felt  that  I 
could  'move  a  mountain,'  if  I  could  find  a  mountain  to 
move,  so  Jennie  and  I  said  good-bye  one  afternoon  under 
an  old  oak  in  Fairmount  Park,  and  in  the  very  depths  of  my 
heart  I  believed  she  would  be  true  to  me.  It  was  not  a 
seven  days'  ride  in  a  palace  car  from  New  York  to  San 
Francisco  those  days,  and  the  tall,  slender,  hungry,  penniless 
lad  who  tramped  along  here  twenty-nine  years  ago,  seeking 
his  fortune  like  another  Dick  Whittington,  was  a  weary  and 
home-sick  one,  as  well." 

"  By  '  here,'  which  you  have  twice  used,  do  you  mean  this 
veritable  valley  of  the  Sacramento?"  asked  Ruth. 

"  The  very  same.  My  objective  point  was  a  place  now 
famous  in  the  annals  of  that  period,  called  '  Bidwell's 
Bar,'  on  account  of  a  rich  bar  in  the  Feather  River,  full  'of 
golden  sand,  which  was  discovered  by  General  Bidwell. 
The  place  was  many  miles  from  me ;  the  country  was  sparsely 
settled ;  I  did  not  know  a  soul  (for  even  tramps  were  scarce 
in  those  early  days),  and  so  my  courage  and  my  legs  gave 
out  together.  Pulling  off  my  old  boots  about  five  o'clock 
one  sultry  day,  I  bared  my  blistered  feet  to  the  cool  evening 
breeze,  and  creeping  into  a  clump  of  young  manzanitas,  fell 
asleep,  hoping  that  I  would  never  again  wake  this  side  of 
the  stars.  I  did,  however,  conscious  that  my  toes  were  being 
licked  in  a  gentle  fashion,  and  discovered  that  it  was  being 
done  by  a  young  brown  setter  dog,  about  as  hungry-looking 
and  generally  dilapidated  as  I  was  myself.  Where  he  came 
from  I  never  knew,  but  looking  into  his  half  human  eyes,  we 
speedily  entered  into  a  sort  of  dumb  compact  to  trudge  on 
together.  I  found  that  the  poor  fellow,  (I  never  could  call 
him  a  brute,)  had  a  sore  knee,  inflamed  and  bleeding.  T 
tore  a  strip  off  from  my  last  handkerchief  to  bind  it  up,  and 
in  place  of  the  good  Samaritan's  oil  and  wine,  gave  him  my 
last  scrap  of  cold  bacon.  It  is  strange,  but  forlorn  as  I  was 
in  those  days,  I  recall  them  with  a  tender  pleasure,  almost 
:;ji accountable.  If  I  had  been  raised  a  Brahmin,  I  would 
-i-e  believed  that  some  immortal  spirit  of  unfailing  cheer- 
-  and  unending  resources  was  imprisoned  in  that  dog's 

iiy.     Did  you  ever  read  the  fairy  legend  of  'The  White 


Cat,'  who,  after  she  had  persuaded  the  young  prince,  her 
lover,  to  cut  off  her  head  and  tail  and  throw  them  in  the  fire, 
suddenly  stood  before  him  a  woman,  as  fair  as  Aurora? 
Fritz,  for  that  was  the  name  by  which  I  called  the  dog, 
looked  at  me  with  Jennie's  brown  eyes,  half  roguish,  half 
thoughtful,  and  together  we  resumed  our  journey.  Nor 
would  I  have  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  young  prince,  even 
had  I  known  the  result  would  be  similar,  for  Fritz,  the  dog, 
was  invaluable,  jus:  as  he  was.  All  lonesomeness  was  gone, 
now  that  he  rarely  left  my  side,  and  although  our  shadows  had 
grown  less  by  the  time  we  reached  the  '  Bar '  our  immate- 
rial entities  were  in  prime  order  for  anything  in  the  shape  of 
adventure.  »'  Have  ?iever  see?i  a?iy  gold  dug.'  Then  I'll  not 
at  this  late  day  spoil  your  first  impressions  of  a  miner's 
camp  by  describing  mine,  as  I  approached  Bidwell's  Bar.  I 
may  say  though,  that  one  might  have  supposed  an  earth- 
quake or  tornado  had  been  at  work  there,  tearing  up  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  cubic  feet  that  had  been  moved 
and  removed  by  mortal  hands  in  their  frantic  and  persistent 
search  for  gold.  The  'Bar'  was  a  world  in  miniature.  Al- 
most every  nationality  was  there  represented,  and  almost 
every  feature  of  human  kind  but  humanity.  Armed  with  a 
pick,  pan,  and  shovel,  I,  like  hundreds  of  others,  began  to 
dig,  and  burrow,  and  wash  dirt.  But  my  labor  and  its  re- 
sults would  not  balance,  for  somehow  my  little  leather  bag 
of  gold-dust  grew  no  heavier,  toil  as  I  would.  Wages 
being  good,  I  stopped  digging,  and  hired  myself  as  a 
sort  of  camp  scullion.  I  did  every  kind  of  jobbing 
within  the  range  of  a  miner's  wants.  Washing  dirty 
flannel  shirts  and  cotton  overalls,  patching  leather  trousers, 
and  cooking  flapjacks  is  not  the  most  dignified  and  flower- 
strewn  path  to  fortune,  you  must  know ;  and  to  a  boy,  whose 
ideas  of"  chivalry,  independence,  and  deeds  of  knightly  valor 
were  purely  and  intensely  Byronic,  such  a  fate,  you  must 
acknowledge,  was  a  sort  of  poetic  injustice.  My  aim,  though, 
was  to  earn  enough  money  with  which  to  buy  a  certain  claim 
of  which  I  knew,  and  that  I  had,  in  advance,  labelled  '  Bo- 
nanza.' I  might  have  succeeded,  but  I  was  prostrated  by  a 
malarial  fever,  and  for  days  and  weeks  lay  unconscious,  at 
the  tender  mercy  of  a  few  rough  Welsh  miners  with  human 
hearts.  My  little  hoard  of  money  and  my  energy  melted 
away  together,  like  spring  snow.  But  for  Fritz,  I'd  have  died 
of  disappointment  alone.  He  had  adopted  the  'Never  say 
die '  motto,  and  I  as  often  read  in  his  glorious  eyes  the 
sentence,  'You  great  old  coward  !  At  him  again  !'  as  a  ten- 
der and  appreciative  sympathy  which  the  gift  of  speech  could 
not  have  made  more  assuring.  My  nurses  had  pitched  me 
a  tent  on  the  south  side  of  a  low  hill,  and  left  me  to  get  well 
at  my  leisure.  My 'bottom  dollar'  had  dwindled  into  the 
value  of  a  dime,  my  legs  into  the  thickness  of  a  pair  of 
tongs  (for  all  appetite  was  gone),  and  one  night  hope  failed 
me.  Believing  I  was  going  to  die,  I  resolved  to  do  the  fair 
thing  by  Jennie,  apprise  her  of  the  event,  and  advise  her  to 
forget  me.  By  the  flickering  light  of  a  bit  of  tallow  candle  I 
commenced  the  letter — the  first  I  had  written  for  months.  I 
thought  aloud  as  I  wrote.  Fritz  lay  beside  me,  his  nose 
wedged  between  his  fore-paws,  but  I  knew  by  the  twitching 
of  his  ears  that  he  understood  every  word  I  was  writing.  I 
had  reached  the  climax  of  renunciation  and  wretchedness — 
or  rather  my  expression  of  it — when  he  suddenly  rose  and 
went  out,  I  soon  heard  heard  him  pawing,  and  scratching, 
and  tearing  the  earth  about  six  feet  from  me,  as  though  he 
was  under  contract  to  dig  a  tunnel  to  China  before  daylight. 
Thinking  he  had  found  the  burrow  of  a  wolf  or  a  fox,  I 
called  him  off,  but  he  was  as  deaf  as  a  rock  to  my 
voice.  Seizing  the  candle,  I  hurried  to  the  spot,  around 
which  lay  a  half-bushel  of  gravel,  which  he  had  loosened, 
when  my  eye  caught  the  gleam  of  a  dull  red  streak  that 
veined  a  piece  of  quartz  about  the  size  of  an  egg,  lying 
among  the  fresh  earth.  Would  you  believe  it  ?  That  streak 
was  worth  fifty  dollars,  for  it  was  virgin  gold.  Nor  was  it 
the  only  one  upon  that  hill-side.  Fritz  had  found  a  lode 
(thanks  to  a  gopher),  and  I,  thereby,  had  found  a  fortune. 
As  soon  as  possible  I  had  the  gold  of  that  first  precious 
stone  wrought  into  a  ring  of  my  own  designing  ;  all  of  it,  at 
least,  but  the  contents  of  one  blunt  corner,  which,  in  its  na- 
tive roughness,  I  had  mounted  as  a  simple  brooch.  Sending 
these  to  Jennie,  I " 

"An  act  of  great  generosity,  sir,  I  think,"  interrupted 
Ruth,  with  a  laughing  glint  in  her  eye.  "  One  would  have 
thougnt  you'd  have  preserved  such  a  piece  of  rare  good  for- 
tune as  a  memorial  stone." 

"  You  anticipate  me,  madame.  It  was  as  a  memorial  that 
I  sent  my  first  bit  of  treasure,  but  I  expected  to  get  it  back 
again  within  two  years,  and  the  girl  with  it." 

"And  did  you?" 

"  No  ;  nor  even  received  a  line  of  acknowledgment  that 
my  offer  had  been  accepted.  Nothing  finds  gold  quicker 
than  gold,  when  a  man  has  once  got  a  fair  share  of  it,  and 
in  two  years  I  had,  in  various  ways,  secured  twenty  thou- 
sand dollars.  Investing  it,  as  I  thought,  safely,  I  returned 
to  Philadelphia  in  all  the  pride  of  a  conquering  hero.  My 
story  ought  t.o  end  here  ;  to  wind  up  with  the  chime  of  wed- 
ding bells  and  a  '  beautiful  Rachel '  as  my  reward  for  faith- 
ful serving,  but  I  had  scarcely  arrived  when  I  heard,  inci- 
dentally, that- Jennie  had  gone  with  her  father  to  Europe,  nor 
left  one  sign  that  she  ever  remembered  me." 

"You  certainly  did  not  let  that  fact  dampen  the  ardor  of 
your  pursuit  ? "  queried  Ruth  ;  "  you  followed  her,  of  course." 

"  Of  course  I  did  no  such  thing,  madame.  I  returned  to 
San  Francisco,  and  plunged  into  the  excitement  of  gold- 
hunting  with  a  recklessness  that  a  woman  can  not  under- 
stand. Six  months  after  and  I  had  lost  every  dollar,  but, 
by  that  time,  I  had  learned  that  experience  is  worth 
nothing  as  solid  capital  until  it  has  been  dearly  bought.  I 
whistled  my  rhyme, 

Loss  and  gain,  Pleasure  and  pain. 
Balance  the  see -saw  of  life. 

In  the  sensitive  ears  of  my  faithful  Fritz,  hugged  his  brown 
head  close  to  my  shoulder — don't  laugh,  that  dog  was  my 
friend — rolled  up  my  sleeves,  and  again  went  to  work  with  a 
vigor  that  I  knew  meant  success  if  the  vein  held  out.  It 
did,  and  five  years  afterward  I  had  a  bank  account 
which  ran  largely  into  the  thousands.  I  invested  it  in  land. 
By  that  time  I  was  a  bachelor  of  nearly  thirty.  Hard 
knocks  and  my  one  big  disappointment  had  shaken  all  the 
romance  out  of  me,  and  when  I  again  went  East  it  was  on 
business  connected  with  the  constructing  of  this  railroad." 


"And  you  had  quite  out-lived  your  boyish  fancy,  as  your 
heart  began  to  lose  its  youth  ?  "  said  Ruth,  with  the  least  bit 
of  cynicism  in  her  tone. 

"  I  think  Fritz  knew,"  said  the  conductor,  quietly,  "  I  had 
become  almost  a  misanthrope  for  his  sake.  If  I  left  him  to 
go  into  society — such  as  we  had — for  a  few  hours,  he  either 
whined  like  a  sick  child  or  kept  up  such  an  increasing  bark- 
ing and  baying  that,  to  save  him  from  being  shot  as  a  nui- 
sance, I  went  no  place  where  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
accompany  me.  The  old  fellow  went  with  me  even  to  New 
York,  and  on  the  journey  I  often  caught  myself  cogitating 
how  he — born  in  a  wilderness  of  wild  mustard,  and  as  fond 
of  camp-life  as  an  Indian — would  take  to  the  constraints  of 
an  old  city.  Well,  I  had  not  been  in  New  York  a  week  be- 
fore there  was  a  strong  tugging  at  my  heart  to  run  down  to 
Philadelphia.  Not  that  it  was  home  for  me,  for  my  parents 
had  died  before  I  first  left  it.  I  called  the  desire  'the charm 
of  association,'  and  it  led  me.  There,  as  I  first  went  down 
Arch  Street,  my  poor  dog  lost  his  wits  and  the  sober  dignity 
of  his  maturity.  He  had  a  remarkably  fine  scent,  I  always 
knew  that ;  but  no  sooner  had  we  turned  into  that  particular 
street  than,  with  nose  close  to  the  ground  and  rigid  tail,  he 
ran  zig-zag  to  and  fro,  as  though  he  was  on  the  trail  of  an 
erratic  fox.  I  called  him,  but  he  gave  no  heed.  People  got 
out  of  his  way.  The  gamins  shouted,  and,  with  a  wild,  shrill 
bark,  he  suddenly  bounded  into  the  doorway  of  a  large  dry- 
goods  store.  I  bounded  afLer  him  in  time  to  see  him  rush 
up  to  a  lady  in  black,  who  was  examining  some  gloves,  and 
dance  around  her  with  signs  of  the  most  extravagant  joy. 
There  are  tones  that  live  without  the  aid  of  phonographs. 
'  Roy  !  Roy  !  Dear  old  Roy,'  was  all  she  said,  but  I'd  have 
sworn  the  voice  was  Jennie's  if  I  had  heard  it  on  the  summit 
of  Mount  Blanc.  .  A  white  hand  was  laid  upon  his  head,  and 
my  ring  was  on  the  hand." 

He  paused.  "Yours?  Sir,  I  hope  you  did  not  claim  it," 
said  his  practical  collocutor. 

"  I  did,  and  the  hand  which  wore  it,  just  as  I  originally  in- 
tended." Nor  did  Alexander,  in  his  hour  of  greatest  con- 
quest, ever  smile  a  more  serene  approval  of  himself  than  our 
conductor  at  this  stage  of  his  story. 

"But  the  conduct  of  Fritz,  and  the  lady's  silence,  and  all 
the  queer  concomitants  which  exist  only  in  fiction — how  do 
you  reconcile  them  with  an  'ow'r  true  tale'  ?"  said  Ruth,  the 
truth-loving. 

"  Fritz  was  Roy,  the  Roy  who  had  often  been  caressed  by 
Jennie  before  his  young  master,  Jennie's  cousin,  got  the  gold 
fever,  when  I  did,  and  came  to  California,  never  to  return. 
Jennie  had  written,  but  her  letters  never  reached  me.  She 
thought  me  dead.  Why  the  dog  came  to  me,  when  his  mas- 
ter died,  is  one  among  the  riddles  of  my  life  which  I  will 
disentangle  in  the  hereafter." 

"And  to-day  where  is  she?" 

He  stood  waiting  for  the  question.  "On  our  ranch  near 
Sacramento,  and  I  believe  one  of  the  happiest  women  in  the 
State.  We  have  a  boy  ten  years  old  whose  name  is  Fritz, 
and  all  the  dearer  for  the  sake  of  the  old  friend  who  has 
long  since  gone  where  I  hope,  one  day,  to  meet  the  human 
of  him.  I  wish  you  could  stop  off  a  while  and  see  my  wife. 
Queer,  isn't  it  that  I  should  have  intruded  this  bit  of  private 

history  upon  you,  but  the  truth  is .    Yes,  coming.    I'll  be 

with  you  again,  ladies."  A  brakeman  beckoned  him  inside, 
and  we  had  seen  the  last  of  our  handsome  conductor. 

The  evening  shadows  had  begun  to  lengthen.  The  setting 
sun  had  turned  the  vast  plain  of  the  Sacramento  Valley  into 
a  "  field  of  the  cloth  of  gold,"  and  the  distant  peaks  of  the 
Sierra,  clad  in  their  eternal  snows,  but  now  rose-tinted  and 
glowing,  seemed  to  cleave  the  azure  above  them  as  with  a 
wedge  of  burnished  silver.  It  was  starlight  when  we  reached 
the  end  of  our  car  ride  and  were  registered  for  the  night. 

"  The  conductor's  story  was  a  pleasant  little  episode,  Ruth, 
wasn't  it.  Do  you  believe  it  all  happened?"  I  asked,  as  I 
leaned  from  my  pillow  to  hers  to  leave  a  good-night  kiss  on 
her  round  cheek. 

"  I  like  Fritz,"  was  her  sleepy  answer.  "  There's  a  divinity 
about  some  dogs  that  the  half  of  mankind  can  neither  ap- 
preciate or  attain.     I  trust  a  man  whom  a  good  dog  loves." 

San  Franxisco,  February,  18S1.        Nellie  Eyster. 


A  Philadelphia  lady  visiting  New  York  was  walking  with 
a  gentleman  and  his  sister  on  Fifth  Avenue,  when  the  gentle- 
man remarked:  "That  fellow  has  got  a  dog."  To  have  a 
dog  is  not  such  an  uncommon  occurrence  as  to  occasion 
comment,  and  the  Philadelphia  girl  was  rather  surprised, 
and  all  the  more  that  she  did  not  see  anybody  with  a  dog. 
There  was  a  man  slightly  "  under  the  influence,"  and  some- 
what uncertain  of  his  steps,  making  his  way,  but  he  did  not 
have  a  dog.  She  said  nothing,  however,  at  the  moment, 
but  when  passing  a  carriage,  standing  before  a  residence,  in 
which  was  seated  a  lady  who  did  have  a  dog,  she  thought  it 
as  well  to  call  attention  to  the  fact.  Thereupon  the  two 
Gothamites  burst  out  laughing.  "  You  must  not  say  that," 
explained  the  gentleman  ;  "  a  lady  in  New  York  never  has  a 
dog,  for  in  New  York  slang  to  speak  of  a  person  as  having  a 
dog  is  to  say  that  he  is  drunk." 


There  is  a  new  journal  published  in  New  York  city  which 
might  be  a  welcome  visitor  in  families  afflicted  with  a  super- 
fluity of  cheerfulness — if  there  are  any  such.  It  is  called 
the  Shroud,  and  is  devoted  to  the  interest  of  undertakers. 
On  the  right  hand  side  of  the  head  is  an  engraving  of  Fa- 
ther Time,  with  his  ever  busy  sickle  ready  for  the  stroke.  On 
the  left  hand  side  is  a  representation  of  a  hearse  just  enter- 
ing a  cemetery,  followed  by  the  mourners,  and  above  are  the 
words,  "The  Hour  Cometh."  The  general  get  up  of  the 
paper  and  its  contents  would  chill  the  soul  of  a  Yorick. 


One  of  Mr.  T.  B.  Aldrich's  best  romances,  "The  Still- 
water Tragedy,"  published  last  year,  pictured  the  stirring  up 
the  quiet  life  of  a  village  denominated  "  Stillwater,"  by  the 
murder  of  a  rich  old  miser  by  a  young  workman,  who  es- 
caped capture.  The  author  probably  never  intended  to 
prophesy  when  he  constructed  that  plot,  and  will  be  as 
greatly  astonished  as  any  one  to  learn  that  the  events  de- 
scribed have  actually  come  true  in  a  little  village  of  Saratoga 
County,  N.  Y.,  bearing  the  very  name  Stillwater,  with  many 
of  the  minor  circumstances  reproduced. 
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LITTLE   JOHNNY. 

He  Tells  Some  Stories  About  Animals. 

Possums  has  tobacco  pouches  on  the  stomachs,  and 
one  time  there  was  a  possum  which  was  a  show.  A 
feller  come  to  see  the  show,  and  he  had  a  bunch  of 
fire-crackers,  cause  it  was  the  Fourth  of  July.  The 
feller  he  took  one  off  and  put  it  in  his  mouth,  and 
then  he  lit  one  of  the  others  and  held  "em  out  to  the 
possum,  and  said  :  "  Have  a  cigarette?"  The  pos- 
sum it  snatched  "em,  and  crammed  'em  in  its  pouch, 
and  wank  its  eyes  like  it  said  :  "  Now  you  can  jest 
wistle  for  your  old  cigarettes,  for  I  am  a  reglar  sav- 
ings bank,  I  am  !  " 

But  biraeby  the  packages  they  went  off  wild,  and 
you  never  seen  sech  a  busted  bank  like  that  possum  ! 
My  uncle  Ned  he  had  a  possum  wich  was  a  pet, 
and  he  had  a  little  music  box  too,  but  my  sister's 
young  man  he  plays  the  fiddle,  and  Sammy  Doppy 
he  can  crow  like  roosters.  One  day  the  piano  was 
moved  out  of  the  parlor,  and  Uncle  Ned  he  wound 
up  the  music-box  and  looked  the  other  way,  and  the 
possum  it  sneeked  up  and  put  the  music-box  in  the 
tobacco  pouch  of  its  belly,  a  playin'  the  sweet  by-and- 
by  real  nice.  Then  Uncle  Ned  hewentin  the  kitchen 
and  called  Mary,  that's  the  housemaid,  and  said : 
"Mary,  you  go  in  the  parlor  and  tell  your  mistress 
when  she  gets  done  playin"  the  piano  I  would  like  to 
see  her." 

Bimeby  Mary  she  come  a  running  back,  wite  like  a 
sheet,  and  said  :  "Oh,  if  you  please,  sir,  that  nasty 
cat  of  your'n  has  et  the  planner  ! " 

And  now  111  tell  you  a  little  story  about  snakes. 
When  Mister  Pitchel  was  a  missionary  preacher  in 
Africa  he  seen  a  natif  nigger  trying  to  catch  a  long 
snake.  Mister  Pitchel  he  said:  "What!  do  you 
mean  to  take  that  feller  in  your  hands  ?"  The  natil 
nigger  said  he  did  if  his  gods  was  willing  that  he 
should  get  a  tail  hold.  Mister  Pitchel  he  said  : 
"Ain't  them  kind  of  snakes  pizen?"  and  the  nigger 
he  said  :  "  I've  et  ten  this  morning,  and  I  feel  pretty 
welL  Mebby  they  would  pizen  me  if  I  was  greedy 
like  hogs." 

A  other  time  when  Mister  Pitchel  was  there  a  natif 
nigger  which  was  the  king  he  said  to  him  :  "You 
come  to  the  palace  next  Sunday  and  preach  to  us 
poor  converted  heathens,  and  I  will  have  a  mighty 
good  dinner  ready  for  you  when  you  have  got  done." 
So  Mister  Pitchel  he  went  and  preached,  and  while 
he  was  preachin"  he  kep  a  smellin'  the  dinner  wich 
was  being  boiled  mighty  nice,  and  every  time  he 
smelt  it  he  stopped  for  to  get  a  good  wiff  of  it. 
.  Bimeby  the  king  he  got  mad  and  he  said  :  ' '  You  jest 
go  on  with  the  preach.  It  aint  nobody  but  that  ga- 
loot Sambo  Caesar.  He  was  always  scoffin'  while  he 
was  alive,  and  now  the  gam  dasted  infidel  pushes  up 
the  pot  lid  for  to  interrupt  our  devotions  !  " 

If  I  was  king  I  would  take  my  big  saword  and  cut 
all  the  wicked  infidels'  heads  off,  yes  indeed  ;  but  when 
you  cut  a  hen's  head  off  the  preacher  he  comes  nex 
day  and  eats  her.  Hens  lays  eggs  and  the  rooster 
flops  his  wings  and  crows  when  he  think  hisself  a 
better  fighter  than  a  other  rooster,  but  the  feller 
on  the  new  steeple  he  don't  crow,  and  if  he  would 
lay  egs  they  would  be  all  busted.  Egs  is  nicest  with 
ham  and  sossidge  and  buckwheat  cakes,  and  a  whole 
apple  pie  all  to  your  own  self.  Bildad,  that's  the 
new  dog,  he  likes  cold  apple  dumplings,  but  Towser, 
that's  the  dog  died,  he  had  a  wort  on  his  nose. 

The  dog  is  the  king  of  beasts,  but  snakes  is  more 
like  eels.  My  sister's  young  man  says  one  time  in 
Indy  there  was  a  man  had  to  travel  a  long  jurney  on 
foot,  and  so  he  hired  a  snake-charmer  to  proteckhim, 
cos  the  snakes  there  was  a  mighty  bad  lot.  So  the 
man  and  the  charmer  they  started,  and  after  they  had 
gone  'bout  a  mile  the  charmer  he  stopt  and  said :  "  I 
guess  it's  about  time  for  me  to  begin  a  earnin"  my 
money."  So  he  took  a  floot  out  of  his  close  and  be- 
gun to  play  a  tune,  and  pretty  soon  some  snakes 
crawled  out  of  the  grass  for  to  see  what  was  up.  And 
biraeby  some  more  come  and  stood  around  too,  till 
after  a  wile  there  was  'bout  thousan'  hundred  big 
pizen  snakes  all  around  'em,  and  the  man  was  tight- 
ened "most  to  death.  Then  the  charmer  he  put 
away  his  floot  and  said:  "You  can't  find  no  fault 
with  sech  charmin'  as  that,  I  guess,  can  you?  Now 
if  you  are  ready  to  go  on  jest  gather  a  club  and  wade 
in,  and  if  we  are  so  fortunate  as  to  get  through  we 
will  come  pretty  soon  to  a  jungle  where  you  can  hire 
a  cousin  of  mine,  which  can  charm  lions  and  taggers. " 


Recently  in  Texas  a  couple  bent  on  marriage  pro- 
cured a  license  and  set  out  with  one  or  two  friends  to 
look  up  a  parson.  The  reached  the  river,  but.  alas  ! 
the  would-be  bride  could  not  cross.  The  parson  con- 
cluded to  marry  the  couple  across  the  river,  and  they 
joined  hands  and  took  their  stand  near  the  water's 
edge,  while  the  preacher,  on  the  opposite  bank,  in 
stentorian  voice,  pronounced  the  marriage  service  and 
declared  them  man  and  wife.  Something  like  this 
occured  to  a  Chicago  man,  except  that  the  preacher 
successfully  swam  the  river.  The  man  now  wishes 
he  had  drowned. 


A  Boston  restaurant-keeper  received  an  order  from 
the  deceased  Mr.  Harrington,  through  a  medium,  for 
an  old-fashioned  pumpkin-pie.  The  medium  ate  the 
pie  while  under  the  control  of  the  disembodied  spirit, 
and  enjoyed  it  just  as  well  as  though  he  had  eaten  it 
in  his  own  proper  person.  A  Chicago  spirit  tried  the 
same  thing,  but  ordered  an  old-fashioned  mince-pie. 
The  medium  is  now  a  spirit. 


"After  the  Ball."  is  the  title  of  Ella  Wheeler's 
latest  poem  ;  but  as  she  does  not  state  whether  she 
was  plaving  short-slop  or  left-field,  or  how  far  she 
chased  the  ball,  or  whether  the  batter  was  ultimately 
put  out,  much  of  the  work's  interest  is  lost.  It  is  in 
attention  to  little  details  like  these  that  Longfellow 
and  Tennvson  lav  over  our  Western  bards. 


Here  is  the  latest  composition  of  the  society  idiot  : 
"Do  you  dawnce  the  lawncers?"  "No;  I  don't 
dawnce  the  lawncers,  but  my  sister  Frawnces  dawnces 
the  lawncers  and  several  fawncy  dawnces."  The 
management  of  this  sentence  assures  entrance  into 
the  highest  circles. 


"T  think  an  item  to  the  effect  that  the  most  inter- 
esting cereal  story  of  the  year  was  the  daily  report  of 
the  wheat  market  would  take  well  in  the  West  just 
now,  but  am  unable  to  work  it  up  properly.  There 
will  be  no  charge  for  this." — S.  J.  Tilden. 


THE  TUNEFUL  LIAR. 

Street-Seen. 
Merrily  trip  the  maidens 

Over  the  slushy  street. 
Lifting  their  costly  dresses 

Up  from  their  dainty  feet. 

Visions  of  stockings,  embroidered 

In  an  expensive  way. 
Teach  us  old  boys  the  lesson 

That  for  such  things  we  pay. 

— Judge  Ckristiancy. 

Angeline. 

Oh,  she  wears  a  seal-skin  sacque, 

When  it  snows ; 
And  her  stunning  suit  is  black 

As  a  crow's  ; 
Short — and  thinks  it  is  a  pity  ; 
Charming,  jolly,  wise,  and  witty  ; 
Has  a  retrousse — so  pretty — 

Little  nose. 
In  her  basket  phaeton, 

When  it  blows, 
With  her  litde  eye-glass  on, 

Out  she  goes  ; 
And  she's  just  as  sweet  as  stately, 
As  she  sits  there  so  sedately, 
With  her  cheeks  and  lips  so  greatly 

Like  a  rose. 
She  plays  Chopin,  Liszt,  and  Spohr 

For  her  beaux ; 
And  she  speaks  of  "  Pinafore  " — 

Heaven  knows  ! — 
With  a  naughty  "  D  "  and  "  Never  !  " 
But  she's  awful  nice  and  clever ; 
If  she  liked  me,  I'd  endeavor 

To  propose. — Spoony  Sophomore. 

Sue. 
"  Say,  Sue,  see  how  I  sue  and  sigh. 
And  on  the  lea  lay  low  ; 
For  I  upon  this  day  do  die 
If  you,  O  Sue,  say  so  !  " 
No  tell-tale  sign  does  she  shy  show 

While  he  his  mad  pleas  plies  ; 
The  tear-drops  that  do  downward  flow 
Ooze  as  ease  from  his  eyes. 
"  Ah,  woe  upon  the  way  we  war ! 
Do  you  not,  Sue,  so  say?" 
He  lingered  on  his  knee  nigh,  nor 
For  answer  knew  no  nay. 

— Eugene  Field. 

College  Sketches. 
Who  strides  the  streets  of  Boston  town 

With  such  majestic  tread? 
Whose  lip  is  covered  o'er  with  down  ? 

Whose  hat-band  is  dark  red  ? 
Who.  when  he  walks  upon  the  street, 

Of  Jockey  Club  doth  smell? 
Whose  hair  is  parted,  oh  !  so  neat? 

He  is  a  Harvard  swell. 
Then  who  is  this,  with  winning  smile, 

Whose  whiskers  are  jet  black, 
Whose  overcoat's  the  newest  style, 

His  trousers  ten  years  back? 
Whose  wicked  eye  is  full  of  sin, 

Who  drinks  much  be^r  and  ale, 
Who  wears  a  skull  and  cross-bones  pin  ? 

A  masher  he,  from  Yale. 
But  now,  who's  this,  who,  full  of  strite, 

Yet  still  is  pale  and  sad. 
Whose  greatest  comfort  in  this  life 

Is  in  his  ague  pad? 
Who,  when  his  Faculty  say  no. 

Is  gentle,  meek,  and  mild, 
But  positively  will  not  go  ? 

'Tis  Princeton's  fevered  child. 

— Acta  Columbiana. 


THE    INNER   MAN. 


SONNET   TO    CHOCOLATE. 

Liquid  delectable  !   I  love  thy  brown, 

Deep-glimmering  color  like  a  wood-nymph's  tress ; 

Potent  and  swift  to  urge  on  Love's  excess, 
Thou  wert  most  loved  in  the  fair  Aztec  town 
Where  Cortes,  battling  for  Iberia's  crown, 

First  found  thee,  and,  with  rough  and  soldier  guess, 

Pronounced  thy  virtues  of  rare  worthiness, 
And  fit  by  Madrid's  dames  to  gain  renown. 

When  tasting  of  thy  sweet,  fond  memories 
Of  bygone  days  in  Versailles  will  arise; 
Eefore  the  king,  reclining  at  bis  ease, 

I  see  Dubarry  in  rich  toilet  stand, 
A  gleam  of  passion  in  her  lustrous  eyes, 
A  Sevres  cup  held  in  her  jeweled  hand ! 


TO  HOUSEKEEPERS. 


Ah,  what  a  mollifying  effect  has  the  table  upon  the 
mind  !  The  ladies  know  it.  A  request  for  coin  al- 
ways comes  after  dinner.  Or,  as  George  Eliot  puts  it : 
"  The  progress  of  civilization  has  made  a  breakfast 
or  a  dinner  an  easy  and  cheerful  substitute  for  more 
troublesome  and  disagreeable  ceremonies.  An  as- 
sault upon  our  pockets,  which  in  more  prosperous 
times  would  have  been  made  in  the  brusque  form  of  a 
pistol  shot,  is  quite  a  well-bred  and  smiling  procedure 
now  it  has  become  a  request  for  a  loan  thrown  in  as 
an  easy  parenthesis  between  the  second  and  third 
glass  of  claret."  And  then  Shakspeare  in  "  Corio- 
lanus  "; 

"  He  had  not  dined  : 
The  veins  unfilled,  our  blood  is  cold,  and  then 
We  pout  upon  the  morning,  are  unapt 
To  give  or  to  forgive ;  but  when  we  have  stuffed 
These  pipes  and  these  conveyances  of  our  blood 
With  wine  and  feeding,  we  have  suppler  souls." 
Very  distinguished  men  have  not  disdained  to  re- 
cord in  their  diaries,  undeniably  intended  for  the  ben- 
efit of  posterity,  their  dietetic  joys  and  sorrows.    Lord 
Eldon  made  entry  that  June  25,  1824  (Friday),  he 
dined  with  the  hero  of  Waterloo.     "  I  did  not, "says 
the  great  lawyer,  "get  there  till  past  eight — all  the 
turtle  gone,  alas  !    Ditto  all  the  fish  !    Very  splendid ; 
not  comfortable.     Open  window  on  my  left  side ;  got 
a  cold  thereby."     If  his  lordship  heard  in  Chancery 
the  next  day  the  case  of  Jarndyce  vs.  Jarndyce,  or 
any  side  issue  thereof,  he  probably  doubted  more  than 
ever — the  greatest  of  legal  doubters  as  he  was.     Ev- 
erybody knows  what  a  critic  of  his  dinner  Doctor 
Johnson  was.    Once,  while  traveling  in  the  Hebrides, 
he  was  in  the  doleful  dumps  when  dinner  was  an- 
nounced,   whereupon  he  roared  out:    "Aye,    aye, 
amidst  all  these  sorrowful  scenes,  I  have  no  objec- 
tion  to   dinner." 


If  you  wish  to  use  goods  of 
full  weight  and  absolute  purity, 
see  your  grocer  supplies  you 
with 


KINCSFORD'S 
OSWEGO 


"  What  is  the  real  value  of  ice?  "  asks  a  corres- 
pondent. Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams  is  rated  at 
$750,000. 


"  Gov.  Sprsgue  appears  to  be  loaded  for  bear.' 
Roscoe  Conkling. 


A    Threnody. 
The  Akhoond  of  Swat  is  dead. — Cable  Dispatch. 
What,  what,  what, 
What's  the  news  from  Swat  ? 
Sad  news, 
Bad  news 
Cometh  by  the  cable  led 
Through  the  Indian  Ocean's  bed, 
Through  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  Red 
Sea  and  the  Med- 
iterranean— he's  dead— 
The  Akhoond  is  dead  1 

For  the  Akhoond  I  mourn. 

Who  wouldn't  ? 
He  strove  to  disregard  the  message  stern. 

But  he  Akhoond't. 

Dead,  dead,  dead ; 

(Sorrow,  Swats  ! ) 
Swats  wha  hae  wi"  Akhoond  bled, 
Swats  wham  he  hath  often  led 
Onward  to  a  gory  bed, 

Or  to  victory, 

As  the  case  might  be — 
Sorrow,  Swats  1 

Tears  shed, 
Shed  tears  like  water. 

Your  great  Akhoond  is  dead  ! 
That's  Swat's  the  matter  ! 

Mourn  city  of  Swat, 
Your  great  Akhoond  is  not, 
But  laid  'mid  worms  to  rot. 
His  mortal  part  alone,  his  soul  was  caught 
(Because  he  was  a  good  Akhoond  ! ) 
Up  to  the  bosom  of  Mahound. 
Though  earthly  walls  his  frame  surround 
(Forever  hallowed  be  the  ground  ! ) 
And  skeptics  mock  the  lowly  mound 
And  say  "  He  's  now  of  no  Akhoond  !  " 
His  soul  is  in  the  skies — 
The  azure  skies  that  bend  above  his  loved  metropolis 
of  Swat, 
He  sees,  with  larger,  other  eyes, 
Athwart  all  earthly  mysteries — 
He  knows  what 's  Swat. 

Let  Swat  bury  the  great  .Akhoond 
With  a  noise  of  mourning  and  of  lamentation! 

Let  Swat  bury  the  great  Akhoond 
With  the  noise  of  the  mourning  of  the  Swatlish  na- 
tion ! 
Fallen  is  at  length 
Its  tower  of  strength. 
Its  sun  is  dimmed  ere  it  had  nooned. 
Dead  lies  the  great  Akhoond, 
The  great  Akhoond  of  Swat 

Is  not  1       — George  T.  Lanigan. 


Do  vou  remember,  when  Sancho  Pauza  assumed 
the  governorship  of  his  island  of  Baratana,  how  he 
anticipated  unlimited  feasting?  Poor  Sancho  !  "The 
table  was  presided  over  by  Doctor  Pedro  Rezio  de 
Aguero.  who  caused  every  dish  set  upon  the  board  to 
be  removed  without  being  tasted — some  because  they 
heated  the  blood,  and  others  because  they  chilled  it ; 
some  for  one  ill  effect,  and  some  for  another  ;  so  that 
Sancho  was  allowed  to  eat  nothing."  There  is  many 
a  man  whose  doctor  exercises  as  disagreeable  dicta- 
tion as  the  famous  Pedro  Rezio  de  Aguero. 


There  is  a  fascination  to  married  women  about  . 
these  noonday  lunch-parties  which  is  stronger  than 
that  of  kettle-drums  or  evening  parties.  We  suspect 
the  chief  reason  of  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  no  woman  j 
likes  to  acknowledge  that  her  husband  is  not  as  will-  \ 
ing  to  escort  her  hither  and  thither  as  before  mar-  1 
riage.  A  lunch-party,  too,  admits  of  so  much  or  so 
little.  Some  of  the  most  delightful  we  have  attended 
were  given  where  no  servant  was  in  attendance,  and 
the  lunch  consisted  of  but  one  course;  but  the  host- 
ess knew  so  well  how  to  invite  and  how  to  draw  out 
the  special  talent  of  certain  guests  that  the  afternoon 
slipped  by,  and  our  lunch-party  almost  merged  into 
an  afternoon  tea.  Who  to  have  is  more  important 
than  what  to  have.  Given  the  right  people,  the  table, 
if  prettily  laid,  is  sure  to  please.  If  you  are  the  only 
lady  in  your  home,  you  should  either  persuade  a 
friend  to  share  your  duties  as  hostess,  or  else  invite  a 
limited  number,  such  as  six  or  eight.  But  you  must 
remember  that  it  is  far  more  difficult  to  entertain  a 
few  than  a  number ;  have  suggestive  books,  and,  if 
possible,  one  or  two  specimens  of  new  kinds  of  work 
scattered  about.  So  many  people  can  read  well  now- 
a-days,  that  you  can  use  any  such  talents  your  friends 
possess.  With  a  litde  tact,  you  can  lead  up  to  a  cer- 
tain poem  or  article  you  have  teady,  and  read  it 
seated  among  your  friends  ;  another  plan  is  to  have 
the  piano  facing  the  company,  and,  after  a  little  mu- 
sic, let  the  one  who  is  to  recite  stand  behind  its 
friendly  breadth  ;  the  musician  at  her  side  gives  her 
confidence.  Here  and  there  are  some  who  will  try  a 
lunch-party,  and  fail  because  they  have  not  the  very 
first  requisite,  congenial  friends.  These  are  the  es-  , 
sentials  ;  everything  else  is  secondary. 


STARCH. 


ROYAL 
BAKING 


POWDER. 


WALTER  BATES  &  CO.'S 


The  following  is  the  bill  of  the  New  York  Press 
Club's  annual  dinner,  given  January  6th  : 

FIRST    EDITION — 8  P.  M. 
Special  from  Norfolk — Blue  points  on  half  shelL 
By  cable  from  Turin — Green  turtle  aux  quenelles.     Con- 
somme a  la  Colbert.     Sherry. 

Latest    from  the   Seine— Boiled  salmon   a  I'epicurienne. 

Potatoes  a  la  parisienne.     Fried  smelts  a  la  tartare. 

EDITORIAL 

Effects   of  the   recent  fire — Ribs  of  prize  beef.     Turkey, 

giblet  sauce.     Saddle  of  mutton.     Antelope,  hunter's  style. 

Claret. 

Foreign  Items — Squab  de  Philadelphie  grille,  sur  toast,  a 
la  maitre  d'hGtel.  Fillet  de  bceuf  pique,  sauce  champi- 
gnons.    Cotelettes  de  mouton  a  1'ecarlaie. 

Menu  Meat — Boiled  mutton  a  I'anglaise.  Buffalo  tongue. 
Capon,  celery  sauce. 

Sporting  Notes — Roast  wild  turkey,  red  currant  jelly 
sauce.  Roast  canvas-back  duck.  Roast  partridge,  English, 
bread  sauce.     Broiled  quail.     Hock. 

Farm  and  Garden — French  peas.  Sweet  potatoes.  Mashed 
potatoes.     Oyster  plant.     Spmnach. 

ART    NOTICES. 

"Our  Country's  Defenders" — Elephant  Blanc 

"Welch"  Rare  Bits— Galantine  de  dinde  a  la francaise. 
lerrine  de  foie-gras  deNerac,  Jambonde  Westphalie,  his- 
toric.    Hure  de  sanglierea  la  St   Hubert. 

Brevities— Celery.  Deviled  crabs.  Lobster  a  la  prin- 
cesse.     Mayonnaise  of  chicken  a  la  Lady  Morgan. 

The  Upper  Crust — English  plum  pudding.  Orange  tart. 
Peach  meringue  tart.  Fours  assortis.  Biscuits  de  Rheims. 
Macaroons  de  Nancy. 

SOCIETY    ITEMS. 

Charlotte  muscovite.  Gelee  au  champagne.  Punch  a  la 
romaine.     Glace  a  la  vanille. 

Dairy  Produce—{"  Cheese  It  !") 

From  the  Tropics — Oranges.  Bananas.  Grapes.  Figs. 
Raisins.     Almonds.     Pecan  nuts. 

East  India  News — (No  Mocha-Rye.)    Coffee. 

Havana-Thing  Else? 


CHOCOLATE. 


ARBUCKLES 
ARIOSA 


COFFEt 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


At  least  half  a  hundred  people  told  me  before  I 
went  to  hear  the  opera  of  "Nisida"  that  the  best 
thing  in  it  by  far  was  Miss  Emelie  Melville's  white 
flannel  suit.  While  this  is  eminently  flattering  to  the 
prima  donna's  tailor,  it  is  quite  as  unflattering  to  the 
composer  of  the  "  Royal  Middy"  and  "  Boccaccio"; 
and,  while  the  suit  is  a  triumph  in  flannel,  and  vastly 
becoming,  it  can  not  altogether  account  for  the  un- 
doubted success  of  "Nisida."  One  feels  bound  to 
believe  in  an  opera  which  every  one  likes,  and  which 
every  one  goes  to  see  or  hear,  and  yet,  notwithstanding 
the  big  houses,  where  does  the  success  of  "  Nisida' 
lie?  I  have  not  heard  any" one  whistle  or  sing  a  bar 
of  its  music,  excepting  the  burden  of  the  roulette 
song,  which  we  have  all  been  whistling  and  singing 
all  our  lives,  and  which  one-finger  piano-players  take 
such  a  delight  in  picking  out  with  that  spasmodic 
uncertainty  as  to  which  of  the  notes  had  best  be 
struck,  and  the  capricious  time-keeping  which  distin- 
guishes the  one-finger  pianist.  Perhaps  it  is  because 
it  is  the  story  of  a  prima  donna.  Their  sayings  and 
doings  have  always  a  fascination  for  the  paragrapbist 
and  the  paragraph-reader.  Every  writer's  mind,  they 
say,  runs  in  a  groove,  and  Genee  seems  to  consider  a 
canta  trice  off  on  a  lover-hunting  lark  something  ex- 
quisitely ridiculous,  and  a  wonderfully  reversed 
state  of  affairs.  Even  Nisida  says  :  "  I  have  always 
done  the  running-away  business  myself."  And  really 
the  history  of  prima  donnas  would  seem  to  prove  her 
right.  It  is  not  the  successful  prima  donna,  with  a 
score  of  them  at  her  feet,  who  pursues  the  recalcitrant 
lover.  It  is  the  solitary  woman,  in  the  shadow  of  ob- 
scurity, without  the  chance  for  more,  who  runs  after 
her  one  ewe  lamb,  and  gets  into  police  courts  or 
novels,  according  to  her  grade  in  life.  Fanchette  and 
Nisida  both  find  their  lovers'  affections  irrevocably 
transferred  to  that  well-known  party,  Another.  But 
there  is  always  a  convenient  new  one  at  hand  who'is 
a  marked  improvement  upon  the  first  choice.  What 
a  charming  arrangement  it  would  be  if  this  were  a 
bit  of  realism.  But  the  fellow  in  the  Bible,  who  had 
more  given  him  because  he  already  had  much,  was 
the  illustrious  commencement  of  a  long  line.  People 
do  get  sadly  left  behind  in  real  life,  but  I  never  saw 
any  left  quite  unprovided  for  on  the  stage  till  I  saw 
"  Nisida."  There  is  always  a  gathering  up  of  loose 
ends  just  before  the  curtain  falls,  and  every  one  on 
the  boards  is  provided  with  a  sweetheart  of  some 
kind.  I  can  not  tell  whether  Gilbert  was  simply  fall- 
ing in  with  the  traditions,  or  whether  it  was  a  bit  of 
subtle  satire  upon  the  usual  order  of  things,  that  the 
Captain  of  the  Pinafore  weds  with  Buttercup,  and  the 
Major-General  joins  hands  with  Ruth.  At  all  events, 
no  one  was  ever  left  alone  at  the  fall  of  the  curtain 
before,  till  Palestro,  Governor  of  Havana,  was  left 
unmarried  and  disengaged  when  the  curtain  fell 
upon  "  Nisida."  It  was  so  contrary  to  all  precedent 
that  one  almost  expected  him  to  disregard  the  uni- 
ties and  bring  Miss  Carmen  out  of  the  Albergo 
Grande,  but  he  forbore.  Mr.  Max  Freeman  as  Pal- 
estro has  very  little  music  falling  to  his  part.  Neither 
— alas  ! — has  Miss  Melville  or  Mr.  Hatch,  excepting  in 
choruses.  In  point  of  fact,  there  is  not  a  very  great 
deal  of  music  in  "  Nisida."  The  finale  of  the  first 
act  is  a  fine  chorus,  and  the  roulette  song,  with  its 
familiar  theme,  is  a  taking  one;  but  after  theseand  the 
duet  in  the  Havanese  gondola,  what  is  there  to  remem- 
ber after  one  hearing  of  "  Nisida  "  ?  It  must  be  the 
hurricane  which  has  blown  it  into  success,  and  a  fine 
stage  hurricane  it  is.  The  action,  too,  is  sprightly, 
and  the  dramatic  business  rather  well  done.  When 
did  Mr.  Hatch  become  stirred  to  action?  He  has 
some  delicious  notes,  but  one  would  never  expect 
him  to  be  a  very  piratical  corsair.  Was  not  there 
quite  a  touch  of  Montague  or  Rignold  in  the 
balcony  leap  ?  There  are  two  tremendous  bores  in 
the  cast — Messrs.  Rinaldo  and  Rinaldini — who  have 
no  more  sense  of  humor  than  a  midnight  owl,  and 
there  are  yards  of  tedious  dialogue  ;  but  Miss  Mel- 
ville is  delightful  in  all  they  have  given  her  to  do  as 
the  capricious  prima  donna,  and  Mr.  Caselli  is  re- 
freshingly funny,  beside  his  attendant  bores,  as  an 
impressario  with  a  faint  resemblance  to  Maurice 
Strako5ch.  How  tantalizing  are  these  three  German 
operas  with  their  half-familiar  strains  which  elude 
one  just  at  the  moment  of  catching  !  Perhaps  it  is 
this  very  characteristic  which  has  drawn  people  to 
hear  them  again  and  again,  and  which  has  made 
"  Nisida  "  popular.  Mr.  Locke  threatens  to  with- 
draw the  opera  troupe  for  a  time.  We  shall  miss 
them  more  than  we  think,  after  two  hundred  and  fifty 
nights.  There  have  been  various  changes  in  that 
time.  There  has  been  a  tenor  or  two,  and  a  baritone 
or  two,  to  come  and  go,  and  the  prime  donne  secunde 
have  been  of  varying  excellence.  Miss  Dingeon  was 
a  singer  of  merit ;  Miss  Montague  had  a  good  voice, 
a  bad  style,  and  a  not  attractive  appearance  ;  little 
Grade  Plaisted  was  inartistic,  but  always  pleasing. 
But,  through  all  the  changes,  Miss  Emelie  Melville 
has  held  her  place  as  prima  donna.  There  is  no 
other  singer  of  her  rank  upon  the  stage  who  could 
have  carried  so  long  a  season  so  successfully.  But 
she  gives  with  her  work,  beside  her  stage  and  musical 
knowledge,  a  vigor,  a  heartiness,  and  an  intelligence 
which  are  eminently  satisfying. 

One  of  the  clever  travesties  of  "  Endymion,"  after 
working  everything  up  to  a  state  of  unparalleled 
^umptuousness,  abruptly  drops  everything  with  the 
remark  that  if  the  dramatis  persona;  were  carried 
any  further  along,  they  would  simply  burst  with  gor- 
geousness.  If  Mr.  John  Stevens  was  to  carry  his 
play  on  five  minutes  longer,  1  think  he  would  burst 
with  ungovernable  passion.  I  remember  reading, 
not  long  since,  of  a  French  lady  who  went  to  the 
play  in  England,  and  who  became  so  excessively  un- 
comfortable at  the    protracted   conjugalities  of  the 


leave-taking  in  the  play  of  "  Caste  "  that,  in  the  ex- 
citement of  her  distaste,  she  demanded  quite  audibly 
that  the  curtain  be  rung  down.  One  can  easily  un- 
derstand the  lady's  repugnance  to  the  love  scenes 
which  have  become  so  common  in  our  English  plays. 
One  shrinks  from  seeing  the  veil  torn  altogether  from 
any  passion,  however  delicate,  however  coarse.  Pas- 
sion, indeed,  has  gone  out  of  fashion.  It  is  utterly 
and  entirely  eliminated  from  the  higher  ranks.  The 
friction  of  education  and  philosophy  have  worn  it 
away  to  a  mere  remnant.  And  that  remnant  must  not 
be  exposed  too  plainly.  It  is  bad  form.  It  is  left  to 
the  lower  classes  to  love  madly,  to  suffer  poignantly, 
to  die  tragically.  When  we  hear  of  coarse  scenes 
and  tragedies  in  the  higher  walks,  it  is  generally  that 
a  man  has  married,  as  often  happens,  a  woman  of  a 
grade  infinitely  beneath  him,  and  sometimes,  but  not 
so  often,  when  a  woman  has  married  beneath  her. 
When  one  goes  to  see  ' '  The  Phcenix,  "or  "  Passion's 
Slave,"  or  "  Back  from  the  Grave,"  or  any  kindred 
sensation,  one  finds  there  the  people  enjoying  it  who 
have  not  unlearned  to  love  and  suffer  violently. 
It  is  all  very  real  to  them,  and  not  a  shadow 
of  disgust  crosses  the  frankness  of  their  faces. 
Yet  what  can  be  more  thoroughly  distasteful 
— to  use  a  mild  word — than  to  see  a  man  turn  his 
face  to  the  lime-light  that  an  audience  may  see  the 
riot  of  terrible  passions  upon  it — hate,  vengeance, 
and  the  leaping,  uncontrollable  desire  to  do  murder? 
Rather  an  uncomfortable  sort  of  man  to  love,  but 
Miss  Mamie  Roseleaf  seems  to  pride  herself  upon 
accomplishing  a  duty  in  that  line.  Mamie  Roseleaf  ! 
There's  a  boarding-school  name,  if  you  like,  for  the 
heroine  of  such  a  drama.  But  then  it  is  for  Mamie 
Roseleafs  that  these  fellows  make  tragedies. 


What  is  to  become  of  the  stage  when  the  seven 
deadly  sins  are  exhausted  ?  Even  their  combinations 
must  give  out  eventually,  for  at  the  Baldwin  they 
have  a  whole  batch  of  them,  and  still  they  do  not 
draw.  "  Back  from  the  Grave"  has  a  choice  assort- 
ment of  absconders,  abductors,  unconscious  biga- 
mists, counterfeiters,  coiners,  and  spiritualists  or  mes- 
merists, whichever  they  choose  to  call  themselves. 
They  are  creeping  slowly  but  surely  into  literature, 
these  latter  ;  let  us  hope  they  are  not  going  to  get  a 
hold  upon  the  stage.  They  are  such  obnoxious  people 
that  one  does  not  even  enjoy  reading  of  them,  and  it 
is  with  a  genuine  pang  that  one  comes  across  them 
in  Howells's  story  of  "The  Undiscovered  Country." 
True,  he  reads  a  lesson  at  last,  and  the  character  of 
poor,  misled  Doctor  Boynton  is  drawn  with  such  a 
fidelity  as  to  make  the  reading  absolutely  painful. 
But  one  never  becomes  quite  reconciled  to  Egeria  as 
a  heroine.  She  is  an  Ishmaelite  in  romance,  and  the 
shadow  of  the  shabby  street,  and  the  atmosphere  of 
blowzy  blonde  mediums  seem  to'  be  around  and  about 
her  to  the  end.  Are  all  female  mediums  blonde  and 
blowzy?  It  would  seem  to  follow,  and  there  are 
almost  enough  of  them  advertising  in  the  dailies  to 
fill  the  house  at  the  Baldwin,  but  the  mesmerism  goes 
on  night  after  night  to  a  most  unappreciative  few. 
What  would  become  of  the  detective  force  if  clair- 
voyance as  frequently  hit  the  nail  upon  the  head  as  it 
does  in  "  Back  from  the  Grave  "?  Butit  never  does 
except  in  plays,  else  where  is  the  man  who  struck 
Billy  Patterson,  who  is  the  Nathan  murderer,  and 
who  killed  Cock  Robin?  Mr.  Darrell  is  a  clever  and 
rather  agreeable  actor,  but  an  amateur  leading  lady, 
an  incompetent  juvenile,  and  a  sadly  deteriorated 
company  will  not  draw  well.  BETSY  B. 


On  Monday,  Feb.  14,  the  California  Theatre  is  to 
be  reopened.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alf.  Wyman  appear 
in  their  play  of  "  Yakie,  or  the  Emigrant's  Oath," 
written  by  the  "  Detriot  Free  Press  Man."  There  is 
a  "funny  synopsis"  upon  the  play-bill,  written  by 
the  play-wright,  which  indicates  the  character  of  the 
play.  It  certainly  abounds  in  situations  and  sensa- 
tions, and  is  said  to  have  been  verv  successful  in  the 
East. 

At  the  Tivoli  "  Cinderella"  is  still  running  to  good 
houses,  but  this  is  the  last  week.  "The  Bohemian 
Girl"  is  announced  as  the  next  attraction. 


Border  States  of  Mexico.— A  work  with  the 
above  title  has  just  been  published  in  this  city  by 
Leonidas  Hamilton,  Esq.,  which  contains  some  very 
valuable  information  concerning  the  States  of  Sonora, 
Sinaloa,  Chihuahua,  and  Durango,  The  work  is  in- 
tended as  a  complete  guide  for  the  traveler,  emigrant, 
and  trader  with  Mexico,  through  a  region  compari- 
tively  unknown.  The  contents  also  embrace  a  list 
of  the  principal  business  men,  descriptions  of  the 
principal  cities,  locations  and  distances,  also  a  sum- 
mary of  the  unfriendly  laws  passed  by  Mexico  against 
American  citizens.  Mr.  Hamilton  has  been  assisted 
by  some  of  the  most  prominent  citizens  of  Mexico  in 
the  production  of  this  valuable  work.  The  book  will 
be  for  sale  by  all  news  dealers. 


When  his  Hawaiian  majesty,  King  Kalakaua,  was 
about  setting  sail  for  Asia,  ' '  the  cradle  of  mankind," 
there  were  a  few  farewell  toasts  drunk  aboard  the 
steamship,  and  as  a  necessary  concomitant,  a  few 
bottles  of  champagne  opened.  Hismajesty  remarked 
that  of  all  the  wine  he  had  tasted  since  he  came  here 
he  preferred  the  "  Pommery  &  Greno"  (sec)  brand. 
Wolf  &  Rheinhold,  506  Battery  Street,  are  the  agents. 


The  Russian  minister  and  his  wife  are  conceded  to 
be  the  handsomest  couple  among  the  members  of  the 
diplomatic  body  at  Washington.  The  lady  is  noted 
for  her  charming  complexion — even  amidst  the  galaxy 
of  pink  and  white  matrons  at  Washington  she  shines. 
This  is  due  to  her  use  of  that  famous  compound, 
Rachel's  Enamel  Bloom.     For  sale  by  all  druggists. 


Wei  De  Meyer's  Catarrh  Cure  is  unquestionably 
the  result  of  the  most  important  discovery  for  the  re- 
lief of  human  suffering,  since  vaccination.  It  is  a 
constitutional  remedy  by  absorption — an  absolute 
cure  at  any  stage.  Supplied  by  druggists,  or  deliv- 
ered by  D.  B.  Dewey  &  Co.,  Agents,  46  Dey  Street, 
N.  Y.,  for  $1.50  a  package.  Pamphlets,  with  full  ex- 
planations and  overwhelming  proofs,  mailed  free. 


The  Fredericksburg  Brewing  Company,  of  San  Jose\ 
has  achieved  a  great  success.  No  more  need  to  im- 
port Lager  Beer  from  the  East.  Send  your  order  for 
a  five-gallon  keg — price  $1.50— to  the  Depot,  at  539 
California  Street. 


Half  horse  and  half  man.  Why  were  the  great 
pain  relieving  remedies  called  Centaur  Liniments? 
ist.  Because  the  hybrid  Centaurs  were  the  reputed 
founders  of  the  Healing  Art,  and  2d.  because  these 
wonderful  Liniments  are  equally  adapted  to  all  flesh, 
bone  and  muscle  ailments  of  man  and  beast.  Fami- 
lies, as  well  as  stock-owners,  should  have  them. 


Canvassers  make  from  $25  to  $50  per  week  selling 
goods  for  E.  G.  Rideout  &  Co. ,  10  Barclay  Street 
New  York.     Send  for  catalogue  and  terms. 


Go  to  Bradley  &  Rulofson's,  429  Montgomery  St. 

H.  A.  Callendex,   Fine  Watches,  Jewelry,  etc., 
has  removed  to  No.  73  Fourth  Street. 

Hackett  &  Dean,  Dentists,  No.  126  Kearny  Street, 
Thurlow  Block.     Office  hours,  9  to  4. 


Morse's  Palace  of  Art,  417  Montgomery  St. 

See  "The  Awakening"  and  "The  Eighth 
Wonder  ;  "  also,  Carbolic  and  Camphor  Soap,  proof 
against  small-pox — all  at  Standard  Soap  Palace,  637 
Market  Street,  S.  F. 


CONSUMPTION  CURED. 
An  old  physician,  retired  from  practice,  having  had 
placed  in  his  hands  by  an  East  India  missionary  the 
formula  of  a  simple  vegetable  remedy  for  the  speedy 
and  permanent  cure  for  Consumption,  Bronchitis, 
Catarrh,  Asthma,  and  all  throat  and  lung  affections, 
also  a  positive  and  radical  cure  for  Nervous  Debility 
and  all  Nervous  Complaints,  after  having  tested  its 
wonderful  curative  powers  in  thousands  of  cases,  has 
felt  it  his  duty  to  make  it  known  to  his  suffering  fel- 
lows. Actuated  by  this  motive  and  a  desire  to  relieve 
human  suffering,  I  will  send  free  of  charge,  to  all  who 
desire  it,  this  recipe,  in  German,  French,  or  English, 
with  full  directions  for  preparing  and  using.  Sent 
by  mail  by  addressing  with  stamp,  naming  this  paper 
W.  W.  SHERAR,  149  Powers'  Block,  Rochester,  N.  Y 


Any  person  may  secure  one  of  Issac  Smith's  cele- 
brated "weightless"  silk  umbrellas,  equal  to  any  55.00 
umbrella  in  the  world  by  remitting  $4.00  to  Issac 
Smith,  No.  104  Broadway,  N.  Y.  The  umbrella  will 
be  sent  by  mail,  postage  paid. 


Pitcher's  Castoria  is  a  vegetable  preparation,  in 
great  favor  with  mothers  for  regulating  the  stomachs 
and  bowels  of  children.  Unlike  castor  oil,  Castoria 
is  pleasant  to  take,  and  unlike  morphine  syrups,  it  is 
harmless. 


Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market  St.,  cor. 
Stockton  (over  drug  store)  S.  F.     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


*T*HE    TIVOLI  GARDENS. 

Eddy  Street,  between  Market  and  Mason. 
Kkeling  Bros Proprietors  and  Managers 


LAST  WEEK  ! 


LAST  WEEK! 


Rossini's  Spectacular  Opera, 

CINDERELLA! 
CINDERELLA! 


THE  EDUCATED  HEIFER. 

MME.  EERTHA  IN  A  GRAND  BALLET. 
New  ;iihI  marvelous  1'ontortion  Feats. 

ROSE  JULIEN  !  ROSE  JULIEN  ! 


GRAND  TRANSFORMATION  SCENE  ! 


DLA  TT'S  HALL.— CONCERT, 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  FEBRUARY  17, 

HENRY    HEYMAN, 

Assisted  by 

MRS.  MARRINER-CAMPBELL, 

MISS  SALLIE  RIGHTMIRE, 
WALTER  CAMPBELL, 

JULIUS  HINRICHS, 

MIGUEL  ESPINOSA. 
A.  FRIEDEBERG. 


H.  O.  HUNT Conductor. 


Admission,  One  Dollar,  including  Reserved   Seat.     Box 
Sheet  opens  Monday,  Feb.  14,  at  M.  Gray's  Music  Store. 


Important  to  Book -buyers  ! 


MR.  MAX  H.  FAY  begs  to  an- 
nounce to  bis  friends  and  the 
public  generally  that  he  has  suc- 
ceeded to  the  business  of  the 
well-known  firm  of  II.  HELLER 
&  CO.,  BOOKSELLERS  and  IM- 
PORTERS, and  will  continue  to 
receive,  as  heretofore,  consign- 
ments of  FINE  BOOKS  direct 
from  the  LONDON  dealers, 
which  he  will  oner  at  very  low 
prices.  A  continuance  of  for- 
mer favors  is  respectfully  solic- 
ited.      M.  H.  FAY  &  CO., 

116  Post  Street. 


C 


'ALIFORNIA   THEATRE. 


Paul  C.  Blum Lessee  and  Man 


COMMENCING  MONDAY  EVENING,  FEB.  14, 
The  Great  German  Dialect  Artists, 

MR     AND    MRS.    ALF    WYMAN, 
(Nee  Lulu  Wilson), 

IN  THEIR  NEW  GERMAN-AMERICAN  COMEDY 
DRAMA, 


YAKIE! 


Written  expressly  for  them  by  C.  E.  LEWIS  (M.  Quad), 
the  Detroit  Free  Press  funny  man. 


This  great  play  is  full  of  fun  and  ludicrous  situations.     It 
keeps  the  audience  in  a  continual  roar  of  laugh- 
ter from  rise  to  fall  of  the  curtain. 


SCENERY  AND  APPOINTMENTS 

NEW  AND  MAGNIFICENT. 


Box   Office   now  open.     General   admission,   $1,00.     No 
extra  charge  for  reserved  seats.    Balcony,  50c.;  Gallery,  25c. 


GRAND   "YAKIE"   MATINEE, 

SATURDAY.  FEB.  19,  AT  2  P.  M. 


QTANDARD  THEATRE. 

Amory  Sullivan- Lessee  and  Manager 


THIRD  AND  LAST  WEEK  OF 

PASSION'S     SLAVE   ! 


MONDAY,  FEBRUARY  14, 
AND  EVERY  EVENING   DURING    THE    WEEK, 

JOHN    A.   STEVENS, 

In  his  Powerful   Play,  entitled, 

PASSION'S     SLAVE! 

SUPPORTED  BY  HIS  ENTIRE  NEW  YORK  COM- 
PANY. 


J.   L.    BABE    &    CO  ., 
Diamond  Commission  Merchants 

127    KEARNY   STREET. 

CASH   ADVANCED   ON   DIAMONDS. 

References:  Thos.  Brown,  Esq.,  Cashier  Bank  of  Cali- 
fornia ;  Drury  Melone,  Esq.  Room  No.  7. 


NEW  AND  BEAUTIFUL 

SCENERY,  APPOINTMENTS,  ETC. 


LAST     'PASSION'S    SLAVE"   MATINEE, 

SATURDAY.  AT  2  O'CLOCK. 


MONDAY,  FEB.  21, 

UNKNOWN  I 


B 


USH  STREET  THEATRE. 


Charles  E.  Locke Proprietor 


srUNTIL    FURTHER    NOTICE, -s» 

MATINEE  EACH  SATURDAY, 

NISIDA, 
NISIDA 

nisida; 

—  OR,  — 

THE    CORSAIR     OF   THE    CARIBBEES, 

BY  RICHARD  GENEE. 

EMELIE     MELVILLE 

As  the  Spanish  Prima  Donna. 

REPLETE  WITH  COMIC  SITUATIONS  ! 

SPARKLING  MUSIC  IN  ABUNDANCE  1 

SEABURY'S  THREE  SCENES 
The  Perfection  of  the  Artist's  Brush. 
THE  MERRY  NIGGERS  DOUBLY  ENCORED. 

THE  THRILLING  HURRICANE  SCENE. 
The  Impressario  and  the  Two  Agents  Greeted  with  Shouts 
of  Laughter. 

Ssats  may  now  be  secured  at  the  Box  Office  for  next  Mon- 
day and  all  the  week.  Orders  may  be  communicated  by 
Telegraph  or  Telephone,  and  seats  paid  for  upon  arrival  at 

the  Theatre.  

Musical  Director MR.  GUSTAVE   HINRICHS 

Stage  Director MR.   MAX   FREEMAN 

MR.  JULIUS  HINRICHS Master  of  Chorus 


I'RAXCS 


VALENTINES 

At  SXOW  A  CO.'S, 
13  Post  Street,  Masonic  Temple. 


PIANOS 


Of  reliable  makers,  and 
sold  on  easy  terms,  nt 
J.  B.  O'CO.VXOR  A  CO'S, 

ZVo.  l">  Dnpont  Street, 
wear  Market. 


MIDDLETON    &   FARNSWORTH, 

GOAL  DEALERS. 

Office  and  Yard,  14  Post  Street. 

Store  Yard,  718  Sansome  Street. 

BRANCH  OFFICE, 

J.  .Middle ton  &  Son,  116 Montgomery 
St.,  ruder  Occidental  Hotel. 

2^* All  kinds  of  coal  at  lowest  rates. 


C\  C  all  large,  ncwdironio  Cards,  the  prettiest  you  ever 
/O  jrtit-.with  name,  ioc.  Nassau  Card  Co.,  Nassau,N.Y. 


The  ARGONAUT  is  Printed  with  Ink  Manufactured  by 

SHATTUCK  &  FLETCHER, 

520  Commercial  Street,  San  Francisco. 
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The  Last  Spike  ! 

THOMAS    HILL'S 
Great    Historical    Painting, 

REPRESENTING     THE     CEREMO- 

nies  observed  at  the  completion  of  the  Trans-Conti- 
nental  Railway,  connecting  the  Atlantic  with  the   Pacific 
Ocean. 
\<nv     on    Exhibition    at    the    Art    Association 

Rooms,  430  l'iue   Street. 
i^OPEN     DAY    AND     EVENING.^ 

Admission,  25  Cents.     Season  Tickets,  $1^0. 


ROEDERER 

CHAMPAGNE. 


N 


VTICE.—THE  TRADE  AND    THE 


Public  are  informed  that  we  receive  the  Genuine 
LOUIS  ROEDERER  CARTE  BLANCHE  CHAM- 
PAGNE direct  from  Mr.  Louis  Roederer,  Reims,  over  his 
signature  and  Consular  Invoice.  Each  case  is  marked  upon 
the  side,  "Macondray  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,"  and  each 
bottle  bears  the  label,  "  Macondray  &  Co.,  Sole  Agents  for 
the  Pacific  Coast." 

MACONDRAY    &    CO., 

Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


C.   P.  SHEFFIELD. 


SPAULDING.  J.   FATTERSGN- 


VALENTI 


English  Valentines,  Painted  Valentines,  American  Valentines, 
Prang's  Valentines,  Comic  Valentines,  Sachet  Valentines. 


DOXEY  &  CO. 

Artistic  Stationery  and  Engraving  House, 

6gi  Market  Street,  Nucleus  Building, 


OPPOSITE    KEARNY    STREET. 


THIRTY-EIGHTH    ANNUAL    STATEMENT 


The  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK, 

F.  S.  WINSTON,  President, 


For  the   Year  Ending  December  ji,  1SS0. 

ASSETS,       -       -       -       ■  " 


$91,735,786.02. 


No. 

Annuities  in  force,  Jan.  1st,  1880 4a 

Premium  Annuities 

Aunuities  Issued 9 


ANNUITY 
Ann.  Pay'ts. 

$18,504  97 
5.289  31 
3,861  52 


$27,655  s 


ACCOUNT. 

No.  Ann.  Pay'ts. 

Annuities  in  force,  Jan.  1st,  1881 52  $20,141  81 

Premium  Anuities 4,492  05 

Annuities  Terminated 6  3,021  94 


53 


$27,655  So 


INSURANCE    ACCOUNT. 
Amount 


Policies  in  force,  Jan. 
Risks  Assumed 


95,423 
10,106 


105,529         $332,461,626  I 


18,760,867 
33,700,759 


Policies  in  force,  Jan.  1st, 
Risks  Terminated 


No,  Amount. 

-97i978  $3^6, 002,164 

■   7.551  26,459,462 


105,529        $332,461,626 


REVENUE    ACCOUNT 


17  and  19  Fre.mont  St.,  San  Franxisco. 


L  HENTRICH 


A 


Provision  Packer, 

ND    WHOLESALE    DEALER    IN 

Hams,  Bacon,  Pork,  Lard,  Smoked  Eeef,  Tongues, 
Etc.     Also,  the 

First  Genuine  Sugar  and   Spice   Cured   Hams 
in  California, 

Made  by  the  old  Pioneer  Pork  Packer, 

L.   HENTRICH, 
P.  O.  Box,  1297.         513  and  515  Front  St.,  S.  F. 


To  Ealance  from  last  account  . 

"  Premiums  received 

"  Interest  and  Rents 


;85.765,5i5  68 
i2.=75.589  16 
4,865,105  45 


NATHANIEL   GRAY.  C.  S.  WRIGHT.  J.  A.   CAMPBELL. 

N.  GRAY  &   CO., 


UNDERTAKERS, 

Oil   Sacramento  Street. 


ESTABLISHED   1852. 

A.  P.  HOTALINC  &  GO. 

Sole  Agents  for  the  J.  H.  CUTTER 

OLD  BOURBON  WHISKY, 

And  Importers  of 

FINE    WINES    AND    LIQUORS, 
429  and  431  Jackson  Street,         San  Francisco. 


^?fe^^Kfl^ssfe5r 


Books,  Pamphlets,  Cards,  Circulars,  Billheads,  Statements 
Tags,  Posters,  etc,  at  low  prices. 


$72 


a  week,    $12  a  day  at  home  easily  made.    Costly  out- 
fit free.     Address  TRUE  &  CO.,  Augusta,  Maine, 


FREE 


8  Samples  and  dialogue  ofbest  sell- 
ing  articles  on  earth.  World 
Mfg  CO.  122  NASSAU  ST.  M.Y. 


$102,906,210  29 


Or. 

447  93 


By  paid  Death  Claims $4,3^4 

'        "    Matured  Endowments 1,613,741  04 

Total  claims — 

$5,938,188  97 

"      "    Annuities 23>993  88 

"      "    Dividends 3,299,734  °o 

"      "    Surrendered  Policies  and  additions.  3,898,777  61 
Total  paid  Policy-holders — 
$13,160,694  46 
"       "     Commissions   (payment    of    current 

and  extinguishment  of  future). .  677,255  70 

"      "    Contingent  guarantee  Account 949,512  43 

"      "    Taxes  and  Assessments 247,83269 

"      "    Expenses 742,673  71 

"      "    Balance  to  New  Account 87,128,241  30 


Dr. 


BALANCE   SHEET. 


$102,906,210  29 
Cr. 


To  Reserve  at  four  per  cent $86,642,571  30 

To  Claims  by  death  not  yet  due 721,996  04 

To  Premiums  paid  in  advance 26,451  52 

To  Surplus  and  Contingent  Guarrantee  Fund.     4,344,767  16 


$9*> 735,786  02 


By   Bonds    Secured   by    Mortgages  on    Real 

Estate $53, 

By  United  States  and  other  Bonds 19, 

By  Loans  on  Collaterals 7, 

By  Real  Estate j, 

By  Cash  in  Banks  and  Trust  Companiesat  in- 
terest.       i, 

By  Interest  accrued i, 

By    Premiums  deferred,  quarterly  and  semi- 


al. 


By  Premiums  in  transit,  principally  for  De- 
cember  

By  Balances  due  by  Agents 


524,916  64 
016,202  00 
720,931  94 
174,134  10 

951,580  91 
381,271  87 

834,440  82 

116,330  03 
15.977  7* 


The  New  and  Magnificent 

"Hotel  del  Monte." 

MONTEREY,  CAL, 

Open  all  the  Year  Round. 


NOTICE   TO    EASTERN    VISITORS. 

MONTEREY,  CAL.,  Doc.  16,  1880. 
The  undersigned  begs  leave  to  announce  that 
(he  "  HOTEL  BEL  MONTE "  will  be  kept  open 
foe  the  entertainment  of  guests  all  the  year 
round.  Terms  :  By  the  day,  S3  ;  week,  $17.50 ; 
month,  $70. 

GEO.  SCHONEWALD, 

MANAGER. 


Boston  and  California 

DRESS  JREFORM 

Health,  Decency,  and  Beauty. 
MERINO  UNION   UNDER  SUITS   (Splendid.     Try 
them).     Worth  Under  Garments,  Shoulder  Braces,  Abdom- 
inal Supports,  Hygienic  Corsets,  Children's  Corded  Waists. 
Dressmaking,  and  Patterns  Cut.    Send  Stamp  for  Circulars. 


MRS.  91.  H.  OJBER, 


SOLE  AGENT. 


4S0  Sutter  Street. 


FAMILIES 


LEAVING    TOE    CITY. 

URNITURE,  TRUNKS,  P/AiXOS,  PICT- 
URES,  CARPETS  stored  and  taken  care  of.  Hav- 
ing no  rent  to  pay,  we  store  goods  low.  Advances  made. 
ReferenceSj  dating  back  21  years,  given. 

H.  WINDEL  &  CO.,  310  Stockton  Street. 


F 


■  CHARLES  R:  ALL  EN  S 

120  BEALE  ST.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 

AGENT  PITTSBURG  COAL  M'G  CO. 


payot,  tpha9i  &  co., 
Stationers,  Booksellers, 

Commercial  Printers, 

and  Blank  Book  Manufacturers, 
204  Sansoine  Street, 


NEAR   PINE, 


SAN    FRANCISCO. 


HUNTINGTON,  HOPKINS  &  CO., 

Importers  of  Hardware,  Iron,  Steel,  ami  Coal. 

Junction  Bush  and  Market  Streets,  San  Francisco. 
52  to  58  K  Street,  Sacramento. 


$9I-735,786  02 


NOTE.—  If  the  New  York  Standard  of  four  and  a  half  per  cent.  Interest  be  used,  the  Surplus  is  over  $11,000,000. 
From  the  Surplus,  as  appears  in  the  Balance  Sheet,  a  Dividend  will  be  apportioned  to  each   Policy  which  shall  be  in 
force  at  its  anniversary  in  1881.  . 

the  premium  rates  charged  for  insurance  in  this  company  were  reduced  in*  1879  about  15  per  cent.  on  or- 
dinary life  policies. 

Assets $91,735,786.02 

New  York,  January  20,  1881.  


BOARD    OF  TRUSTEES. 


Frederick  S.  Winston, 
William  Betts, 
Samuel  E.  Sproulls, 
Samuel  M.  Cornell, 
Lucius  Robinson, 
William  Smith  Brown. 
Samuel  D.  Babcock, 
Henry  A.  Smythe, 
William  E.  Dodge, 


George  S,  Coe, 
John  E.  Develin, 
Martin  Bates, 
Seymour  L.  Husted, 
Oliver  H.  Palmer, 
Henry  E.  Davies, 
Richard  A.  McCurdy, 
James  C.  Holden, 
Hermann  C.  von  Post, 


George  C.  Richardson, 
Alexander  H.  Rice, 
William  F.  Babcock, 
F.  Ratchford  Starr, 
Frederick  H.  Cossitt, 
Lewis  May, 
Oliver  Harriman, 
Thomas  Dickson, 
Henry  W.  Smith, 


John  H.  Sherwood, 
George  H.  Andrews, 
Robert  Olyphant, 
George  F.  Baker, 
Benj.  B.  Sherman, 
Jos.  Thompson, 
Dudley  Olcott, 
Anson  Stager, 
Frederic  Cromwell, 


Persons  wishing  to  secure  safe  and  legitimate  Life  Insurance  at  Lowest  Cost  will  find  it  to  their  advan- 
tage to  insure  in  The  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of  New  York. 
This  Company  does  not  issue  Tontine  or  Tontine  investment  policies. 
For  further  particulars,  please  apply  to 

A.  B.  FORBES,  General  Agent  for  Pacific  Coast, 

314  Sansomc  Street,  Snn  Francisco, 

Or  to  any  of  the  authorized  agencies  of  the  Company,  established  in  the  principal  cities  and  towns  of 
California  and  other  Pacific  States  and  Territories. 


CEO.C.HICKOX&CO 

Commission   Stock   Brokers, 

HAVE   REMOVED  TO 

410  CALIFORNIA  STREET 


M 

309  Califon 
floor, 

J.  91.  BTFFINGTON, 

1  NING     SECRETARY 

ia  Street,  between  Sansome  and  Battery,  second 
Over  >F.tna  Insurance  Co.,  San  Francisco. 
Residence,  137  Silver  Street, 

S.  B.  B0SWELL&  GO 

STOCK   BROKERS, 

Removed  to  330  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco 


TABER,  BARKER  &  CO. 

IMPORTERS    AND     WHOLESALE 

GROCERS,  108  and  no  California  St.,  San  Francisco 


PRANG'S 

ARTISTIC   YALENTINES! 

—  AT  — 

C.  BEACH'S, 

101  MontRomery  Street,  opp.  Occidental  Hotel. 


rra 


CREAT     LIQUIDATION     SALE  I 

Closing  Out  of  Otir  Entire  Stock.       Everything  Marked  in  Plain  Figures.       The  Reduc- 
tions Made  are  Sweeping.      No  New  Accounts  Opened. 

J.   W.    DAVIDSON    &    CC 
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BRIC-A-BRAC    VERSE. 

The  Water  That's  Passed. 
Listen  to  the  water-mill 

Through  the  live-long  day, 
How  the  clanking  of  the  wheels 

Wears  the  hours  away ! 
Languidly  the  autumn  wind 

Stirs  the  greenwood  leaves  ; 
From  the  fields  the  reapers  sing, 

Binding  up  the  sheaves  ; 
And  a  proverb  haunts  my  mind, 
"As  a  spell  is  cast : 
"The  mill  will  never  grind 

With  the  water  that  has  passed." 

Take  the  lesson  to  thyself, 

Loving  hearts  and  true  ; 
Golden  years  are  fleeting  by. 

Youth  is  passing,  too  ; 
Learn  to  make  the  most  of  life, 

Lose  no  happy  day, 
Time  will  never  bring  thee  back 

Chances  swept  away. 
Leave  no  tender  word  unsaid — 

Love  while  life  shall  last — 
"The  mill  will  never  grind 

With  the  water  that  has  passed." 

Work  while  the  daylight  shines, 

Man  of  strength  and  will  ; 
Never  does  the  streamlet  glide 

Useless  by  the  mill. 
Wait  not  till  to-morrow's  sun 

Beams  upon  the  way  ; 
All  that  thou  canst  call  thy  own 

Lies  in  thy  to-day. 
Power,  intellect  and  health 

May  not,  can  not,  last  ; 
"The  mill  will  never  grind 

With  the  water  that  has  passed." 

Oh,  the  wasted  hours  of  life 

That  have  drifted  by ! 
Oh,  the  good  we  might  have  done, 

Lost  without  a  sigh  ; 
Love  that  we  might  once  have  saved 

By  a  single  word  ; 
Thoughts  conceived,  but  never  penned, 

Perishing  unheard. 
Take  the  proverb  to  thine  heart — 

Take !  oh,  hold  it  fast ! 
"The  mill  will  never  grind 

With  the  water  that  has  passed." 


Fichtenbaura. 

A  norland  fir  stands  lonely 

In  the  wilds  of  the  winter  snow  ;  ' 

It  dreams,  and  dreameth  only, 
Of  the  south,  and  the  sunlight's  glow. 

It  dreams  of  a  palm-tree  flinging 

A  shade  on  the  shimmering  sand, 

Where  winds  of  the  south  seem  singing 

A  song  of  the  Morning  Land. 

— From  Heine,  by  E,  J. 

Country    Life. 
Not  what  we  would,  but  what  we  must, 

Makes  up  the  sum  of  living ; 
Heaven  is  both  more  and  less  than  just 

In  taking  and  in  giving. 
Swords  cleave  to  hands  that  sought  the  plow, 
And  laurels  miss  the  soldier's  brow. 

Me,  whom  the  city  holds,  whose  feet 

Have  worn  the  stony  highways, 
Familiar  with  its  loneliest  street — 

Its  ways  are  never  my  ways. 
My  cradle  was  beside  the  sea, 
And  there,  I  hope,  my  grave  will  be. 

Old  homestead  !     In  that  old  gray  town, 

The  vane  is  seaward  blowing, 
Thy  slip  of  garden  stretches  down 

To  where  the  tide  is  flowing  ; 
Below  they  lie,  their  sails  all  furled, 
The  ships  that  go  about  the  world. 

Dearer  that  little  country  house, 

Inland,  with  pines  beside  it  ; 
Some  peach  trees,  with  unfruitful  boughs, 

A  well,  with  weeds  to  hide  it ; 
No  flowers — or  only  such  as  rise 
Self-sown,  poor  things,  which  all  despise. 

Dear  country  home  !     Can  I  forget 

The  least  of  thy  sweet  trifles  ? 
The  window  vines,  which  clamber  yet, 

Whose  blooms  the  bee  still  rifles  ? 
The  roadside  blackberries,  growing  ripe, 
And  in  the  woods  the  Indian-pipe? 

Happy  the  man  who  tills  the  field, 

Content  with  rustic  labor ; 
Earth  does  to  him  her  fullness  yield, 

Hap  what  may  to  his  neighbor. 
Well  days,  sound  nights — oh,  can  there  be 
A  life  more  rational  and  free? 

Dear  country  life  of-child  and  man  !     * 

For  both  the  best,  the  strongest, 
That  with  the  earliest  race  began, 

And  has  outlived  the  longest. 
Their  cities  perished  long  ago  ; 
Who  the  first  fanners  were  we  know. 

Perhaps  our  Babels,  too,  will  fall  ; 

If  so,  no  lamentations, 
For  mother  Earth  will  shelter  all 
And  feed  the  unborn  nations  ; 
Yes,  and  the  swords  that  menace  now 
Will  then  be  beaten  by  the  plow. 

— Richard  Henry  Stoddard. 


Which  is  Best  ? 
To  feel  that  heaven  were  not  heaven  without  her, 

That  where  she  is  not  'twere  sad  to  be  ; 
That  all  sweet  fancies  blossom  about  her, 

And  she  lends  enchantment  to  land  and  sea  ; 
That  sunlight  is  shadow  where  she  does  not  shine, 
And  pain  for  her  sake  a  rapture  divine? 

To  know  that  the  ground  you  tread  on  she  blesses, 

At  the  sound  of  your  voice  all  her  pulses  stir  ; 
That  no  language  or  glance  or  touch  confesses   \ 

The  half  of  the  love  that  abides  in  her  ; 
That  sweet  things  are  bitter  which  you  do  not  share, 
■    a  delusion,  and  life  a  despair? 

—Mary   W.  Prescott. 


Tropic-Fruit 
Laxative 

Is  the  Best  and  Most  Agreeable  Preparation 
in  the  World 

for  Constipation,  Biliousness,  Headache,  Indigestion, 
Hemorrhoids,  Torpid  Liver,  Indisposition,  and  all  com- 
plaints arising  from  an  obstructed  state  of  the  system. 


Prepared  from*!. 


Thousands  are  us- 
ing it  with  the  best  re- 
sults, and  esteem  it 
highly  as  a  safe, 
'Vt  pleasant  and  effect- 
ive remedy. 


tropicat 


One  Lozenge  is 
the  usual  dose  for 
male  adults;  one-half  \ 
to  three-fourths  of 
one  for  ladies  and 
children. 

and  plants. 

TROPIC-FRUIT  LAXATIVE  serves  the  purpose  of  pills 
and  the  usual  purgatives  (of  every  name  and  nature),  and  is 
entirely  free  from  the  many  objections  common  to  them. 
Sold  by  Druggists  everywhere.    Packed  in  bronzed  tin  boxes  only. 

Price,  25  cents.     Large  boxes,  60  cents. 

Each  bnx  bears  the  private  government  stamp,  trade-mark,  and  autograph  signature  of  the  proprietor. 


^QUEEN 
TABLE  y^ 


waters; 


y<S  ALE 
8,00.0,000. 


None  genuine  without  the  Company's  YEL- 
LOW pictorial  label,  and  the  words  APOLLINA- 
RIS  Brunnen  around  an  anchor  on  the  CORK. 


FOR   SALE  BY 

RUHL  BROTHERS 

532  Montgomery  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

THUNDER  POWDER  COMP'Y. 

OFFICE, 

<:©6   Montgomery   St.,  Room  4. 

WM.  SHERMAN President 

C  M.  OAKLEY Seceetarv 

CHARLES  DE  LACY General  Manager 

BOARD    OF    DIRECTORS. 

WM.  SHERMAN,  GEO.  W.  PRESCOTT, 

F.  M.  PIXLEY,  E.  G.  WAITE, 

W.  W.  DODGE,  CHAS.  DE  LACY, 

WM.  M.  STEWART. 

This  Company  offers  to  the  public  a  new  explosive — an 
entirely  new  invention,  powerful,  cheap,  and  safe,  and  in 
every  respect  superior  to  any  other  explosive  now  in  use. 

The  Officers  of  the  Company  will  take  pleasure  in  com- 
municating to  miners,  and  others  desiring  to  experiment  with 
the  same,  full  particulars  by  mail,  or  personal  explanation 


JAMES  G.  STEELE  &  CO. 

CHEMISTS  AND  PERFUMERS, 

No.  635  Market  Street, 

(Palace  Hotel,) 

TMPORTERS    AND    DEALERS    IN    PER- 

fumery,  Colognes,  Fancy  Goods,  Toilet  Articles,  etc. 


JOHN  TAYLOR  &  CO. 

118  and  120  Market  Street,  and  15  and  17  California  Street, 

ASSAYERS'    MATERIALS,   MINE 

■£*-       and  Mill  Supplies,  also  Druggists'  Glassware. 


MILLER  &.  RICHARD'S 
EXTRA- HARD  METAL 

SCOTCH  TYPE 


Is    used    upon    the  ARGONAUT   exclusively 


Address  No.  525  COMMERCIAL  STREET, 
And  205  Leidesdorff  Street,  San  Francisco. 


The   Type   used    upon  this   paper  has   had  over  THREE 
MILLION  IMPRESSIONS  taken  from  it. 


MEXICAN    GOLD    AND     SILVER 

Mining  Company.  Location  of  principal  place  of 
business,  San  Francisco,  California.  Location  of  works-j 
Virginia,  Storey  County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  seventeenth  day  of  January,  1881, 
an  assessment  (No.  14)  of  Fifty  (50)  cents  per  share  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immedi- 
ately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the 
office  of  the  Company,  Room  16,  Nevada  Block,  309  Mont- 
gomery Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  twenty-first  day  of  February,  1881,  will  be  delin- 
quent, and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and  unless 
payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Monday,  the 
fourteenth  day  of  March,  1881,  to  pay  the  delinquent 
assessment,  together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses 
of  sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

C.   L.   McCOY,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  16,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street.  San  Francisco,  California. 


/CONSOLIDATED   IMPERIAL   MIN- 

^-^  ing  company.  Location  of  principal  place  of  jusiness, 
San  Francisco,  California.  Location  of  works,  Gold  Hill, 
Storey  County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  thirteenth  day  of  January,  1881, 
an  assessment  (No.  14)  of  ten  (10)  cents  per  share  was 
levied  upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  im- 
mediately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at 
the  office  of  the  Company,  Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No. 
309  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  eighteenth  (18th)  day  of  February,  1881,  will  be  de- 
linquent, and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and,  un- 
less payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Friday,  the 
eleventh  (nth)  day  of  March,  1881,  to  pav  the  delin- 
quent assessment,  together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  ex- 
penses of  sale. 

W.  E.  DEAN,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco   California 


J~\IVIDEND    NOTICE.— OFFICE    OF 

~^~^  the  Silver  King  Mining  Company,  San  Francisco, 
February  1,  1881. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  above-named  Company  held  this  day,  a  Dividend 
(No.  14)  of  Twenty-five  Cents  (25c.)  per  share  was  declared, 
payable  on  Tuesday,  February  15,  1881,  at  the  office 
of  the  Company,  Room  19,  328  Montgomery  Street,  San 
Francisco,  California.  Transfer  books  will  be  closed  on  Feb- 
uary  10,  1881.  JOSEPH  NASH,  Secretary. 


1T\IVIDEND    NOTICE.— OFFICE    OF 

-*^  the  Standard  Consolidated  Mining  Company,  San 
Francisco,  February  2,  1881. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  above-named  Company,  held  this  day, 
dividend  No.  25,  of  Seventy-five  Cents(75c.)per  share  was 
declared,  payable  on  Saturday,  February  12th,  1881,  at 
the  office  in  this  city,  or  at  the  Agency  of  the  Nevada  Bank 
of  San  Francisco  in  New  York. 

WM.  WILLIS,  Secretary. 
Office— Room   No.    29,   Nevada  Block,    No.   309   Mont- 
gomery Street,  San  Francisco,  Gal. 


PACIFIC  ROLLING  MILL  CO. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Manufacturers  of 

Railroad  and  Merchant  Iron 

Car  and  Locomotive  Axles  and  Frames,  and  Hammered 
Iron  of  every  description.  Rolled  Beams,  Angle,  Channel, 
and  T  Iron,  Bridge,  and  Machine  Bolts,  Lag  Screws,  Nuts, 
Washers,  etc.  Steamboat  Shafts,  Cranks,  Pistons,  Connect- 
ing Rods,  etc.,  etc.     Highest  price  paid  for  Scrap  Iron. 

OFFICE,   202    MARKET   STREET. 


Richard  Savage, 


Richard  H.  Savage. 


SAVAGE  &  SON, 
EMflRE    FOUNDRY 

And  Machine  Works, 

137  to  141  FREMONT  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Saw-mills  Edgers',  and  Mill  Machinery.  Dwelling  and 
Green-house  Heating  and  Plumbers'  Goods.  General  Min- 
ing Machinery.  Dodge's  Concentrators  and  Rock  Breakers. 
Architectural  Work  and  General  Jobbing.    Send  for  Circular. 


GEO.    W.    PKESCOTT. 


IRVING   M.   SCOTT.  H.  T.  SCOTT. 


UNION   IRON  WORKS 

PRESCOTT,  SCOTT  &  CO. 

(Oldest  and  most  extensive  Foundry  on  the  Pacific  Coast.) 

Cor.  First  and  mission  Sts., 


P.  O.  Box,  3128. 


SAN   FRANCISCO. 


IRA    V.   RANKIN. 


A.   V.   BRAYTON. 


PACIFIC   IRON  WORKS. 

RANKIN,  BRAYTON   &   CO., 

137  to  132  First  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Mining  Machinery  of  all  kinds,  Sugar  Mills,  Engines  - 
both  Marine  and  Stationary,  Boilers,  etc.,  etc. 


GEORGE  H.  TAY&  CO. 

(Formerly  TAY,  BROOKS  &  BACKUS), 

IMPORTERS   OF 

METALS,   STOVES,  RANGES, 

AND 

House  Furnishing  Hardware, 

S.  W.  Corner  California  and  Davis  Streets, 

:m<]  Mos.  614,  GIG,  G1S  Battery  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


A.    S.    HALLIDIE, 

Manufacturer  of  and  Dealer  in 

WIRE    AND    WIRE    ROPE. 

Wire  Rope,  Flat  and  Round,  of  Iron  or  Steel.    Copper  Light- 
ning Conductors.     Wire  Cord  of  all  kinds.     Patent 
Barbed    Fence  Wire.      Proprietor   of    the 
Patent  Endless  Ropeway. 
Xo.  G  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 

All  lines  Street  Cars  pass  the  door. 


California  Wire  Works  Co. 

Manufacture  and  keep  in  stock  all  kinds  of 

Ornamental  and  Useful  Wire  Goods, ' 

BRASS,  IRON,  and  COPPER  WIRE  CLOTH, 

BIRD  CAGES,  RAT  TRAPS,  RIDDLES,  ETC.,  ETC. 

Call  and  examine  our  goods, 

NO.     6     CALIFORNIA     STREET, 

All  the  Street  Cars  pass  the  door. 


JOS.  F.  FORDERER, 

Manufacturer  of 

Galvanized    Iron    Cornices, 

Chimney  Tops  and   Iron  Skylights, 

Metal  and  Slate  Roofing. 

53    BEAL.E    STREET. 


THE 
AMERICAN  SUGAR  REFINERY 

SAN    FRANCISCO, 

ANUFACTURERS    OF   ALL 


M 


Classes  of  Refined  Sugars,  including  Loaf  Sugar 
for  export. 

C.  AUOLP6IE  LOW,  President. 

Office — 20S  California  Street. 


John  S.  Mellon. 


J.  P.  McMukra 


john  s.  mellon  &  co., 
House  and  Sign  Painters, 

No.  103  Stockton  Street. 
PAINTING   AND    PAPER-HANGING 

Tnall  its  branches  neatly  and  promptly  done.     Walls  and 
ceilings  whitened.  __ 


LITTLE    &    CUMMING, 
CARPENTERS  AND  BUILDERS 

No.  133  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco. 

ESTIMATES    GIVEN    ON   ALL 

Classes    and    Styles    of    Work.      General    Jobbing 
.promptly  attended  to.     Offices  and  Stores  neatly  fitted  up. 


w> 


S.  P.  COLLINS  &  CO. 

'HOLESALE    AND    RETAIL 


dealers  in  Old  London  Dock  Brandies,  Port  Wines, 
Sherries,  and  all  the  choicest  brands  Champagne,  Apple  Jack, 
Pisco,  Arrack,  Cordials,  Liquors,  etc.  320  MONTGOM- 
ERY and  511  CALIFORNIA  STREETS,  S.  P. 
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C      P.      Ra      J%> 


Overland  Ticket  Office,  Oakland  Ferry,  foot  of  Market  St. 

COMMENCING   MONDAY,   FEBRU- 

ary  7,  1S81,  and  until  further  notice, 
TRAINS  AND  BOATS  will  leave  SAN  FRANCISCO: 

70  ft  A.M.,  Dally,  Local  Passenger  Tram 
\J  *"/     via   Oakland  and  Vallejo,  for  "Davis,  Wood- 
land, and  Willows."     Connects  at  Vallejo  for  Napa  (Stages 
for  Sonoma),  St.  Helena  (White  Sulphur  Springs),  and  Cal- 
istoga  (Stages  for  the  Geysers). 
Sunday  Excursion  Tickets,  at  reduced  rates,  to  Vallejo. 

$  OQ  -A.  M. ,  Daily,  Local  Passenger  Train 

via  Oakland  and  Niles,  for  Livermore  and  Tracy, 
connecting  at  "  Tracy"  with  Atlantic  Express.  Connects 
at  Niles  with  train  arriving  at  San  Jose  at  10.50  A.  M. 

8  OO  A.  M.,  Daily ,  A tla?itic  Express  via 

*  Oakland,  Martinez,  and  Stockton,   for  Sacra- 

ainento,  Colfax,  Reno  (Virginia  City),  Battle  Mountain  (Aus- 
tin), Palisade  (Eureka),  Ogden,  Omaha,  and  East.  Connects 
at  Gait  for  lone,  ana"  at  Sacramento,  Daily,  with  the  Ore- 
gon Express  for  Marysville,  Chico,  Red  Bluff,  and  Redding 
(Stages  for  Portland,  Oregon). 

Sunday  Excursio?L  Tickets,  at  reduced  rates,  to  San  Pa- 
blo, and  Martinez. 

TO  Of)  ^-    M.}   Daily,  Local  Passenger 

J.   \J.KJKJ     Train  yja  0aWand  l0  Haywards  and  Niles. 

Jqq  P.M.,  Daily,  Local  Passenger  Train 
*  via  Oakland  and  Niles,  arriving  at  San  Jose  at 

5.20  P.  M. 

Jqq  P.  M.j  Sundays  Excepted,  Local  Pas- 
'  L/t^     senger  Train  via   Oakland   for  Martinez  and 
Antioch. 

rf   qq  P.  M.j  Daily,  Arizona  Express  via 

iT  *  Oakland  and  Martinez,  for  Lathrop  (and  Stock- 

ton), Merced,  Madera  (Yosemite  and  Big  Trees),  Visalia, 
Sumner,  Mojave,  Newhall  (San  Buenaventura  and  Santa 
Barbara),  Los  Angeles,  Santa  Monica,  Wilmington,  Santa 
Ana  (San  Diego),  Colton,  and  Yuma  (Colorado  River  Steam- 
ers), connecting  direct  with  Daily  Trains  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad 0/ Arizona  for  Maricopa  (stages  for  Phce- 
nix  and  Prescott),  Casa  Grande  (stages  for  Florence),  Tucson, 
Benson  (stages  for  Tombstone),  and  Demlng,  N.  M.  (for  A., 
T.  &  S.  F.  R.  R-),  1208  miles  from  San  Francisco.  Sleeping 
Cars  bet-ween  Oakland,  Los  Angeles,  Yuma,  and  Benson. 
Connects,  Sundays  excepted,  at  Vallejo  Junction  for 
Napa,  St.  Helena,  and  Calistoga. 

'/  OO  P-  M.j  Sundays  Excepted ',   Sacra- 

T"  Y.  mento  Steamer  (from  Market  Street  Wharf) 
for  Benicia  and  Landings  on  the  Sacramento  River. 

a  qq  P.  M.j  Daily,  Tlwough  Third-doss 

*T"  Train  via  Oakland,  Martinez,  and  Lathrop,  for 

■  Los  Angeles  and  points  in  Arizona. 

/I    30  P- M.jDaily ,  Local  Passenger  Train 

7~*%J  via    Oakland,   Livermore,  and    Stockton,    for 

"Sacramento." 

Connects  at  Sacramento  (Sundays  Excepted)  with  the 
"Virginia  Express"   for  Reno,  Carson,  and  Virginia. 

Sleeping  Cars  (Sundays  excepted)  Oakland  to  Carson. 

yt    oq  P.  M.j  Daily,  Local  Passenger  Train 

~T**J  via  Oakland  for  Haywards,  Niles,  and  Livermore. 

Public  conveyance  for  Mills  Seminary  connects  at  Sem- 
inary Park  Station  with  all  trains,  Sundays  Excepted. 

C  OO  f'  ^">  Daily,  Overland  Emigrant 

J  •*-'*-'  Train  via  Oakland,  Martinez,  and  Sacramento 
for  Ogden,  Omaha,  and  East. 

Connections  for  "  Vallejo  "  made  at  Vallejo  Junction  from 
trains  leaving  San  Francisco  7.30  a.  m.,  3.00  v.  M.,  and  4.00 
F.  M. 


FERRIES   AND    LOCAL   TRAINS. 

FROM   SAN    FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 


To 
Oakland. 


B  6.IO 
7.00 
7-3° 
8.00 
8.30 
9.00 
9.30 
10.00 
10.30 

n.30 


3.00 
3-3° 
4.00 
4-3° 
5.00 
5-3° 
6.00 
6.30 
7,00 
8.10 
9.20 
10.40 
hi. 45 


300 
4.00 
S-oo 
6.00 

B*7-CO 

*8.io 

*0.2O 

*io-40 
'*"*45 


B  6.IO 
B  7.30 
B  8.30 

D9.30 


B  3.30 
B4.3O 

B5-3° 

B  6.30 


6.IO 
7-3° 


12.30 
I-30 
3-3° 

4-3° 
5-30 
6.30 


S-oo 
6.00 
B6.30 


:5  h 


P.   M. 

I-30 
3-30 
4-30 
5-3° 

3  6.3O 


Change  cars 
at  West 
Oakland. 


TO   SAN   FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 


2.30 
3-5o 


B5.10 
B5.50 
6.40 
7-44 
8.44 
►  9.44 
10.44 
11.44 

P.  M. 
12. 44 
I.44 
2.44 

3-44 
4-44 
5-44 
6.44 
7-5o 
9.00 
10.20 


B  7.30 
BS.30 

B9.3O 

Bio.  30 


3-3° 
b  4.30 

B  5.30 


A.  M, 


b*5.oo 

8*5.40 

*6.25 

7.00 

8.00 


From 

Oakland 

(Broadway). 


A.M. 

B  5.20 

B  6.00 

6-SO 

7.24 

7-54 
8.24 
8.54 
9.24 
9-54 


12.24 

12.54 


2-54 
3-24 
3-54 
4.24 
4-54 
5-24 
5-54 
6.24 
6-54 
8.00 
9.10 
10.30 


B — Sundays  Excepted. 
*  Alameda  passengers  change  cars  at  Oakland. 
THE   CREEK  ROUTE. 
From  San  Francisco — Daily— g.15  and  11. 15  a.  m.     1.15 
— 3-I5and5.i5P.  m.    Daily  Except  Sundays— 7 .15  a.  m. 
From  Oakland—  Daily— 8. 15 and  10.15  a.  m.    '12.15—2.15 
and  4.15  P.  M.     Daily  Except  Su?tdays—6.is  A.  M. 
The  Oakland  (Long)  Wharf  will  hereafter  be  open  to  pas- 
sage of  teams,  etc. ;  also,  of  live  stock  (only  when  properly 
haltered  and  led).     The  Creek  Route  rates  will  be  applica- 
ble to  this  line. 

Official  Schedule  Time  "  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co. 
Jewelers,  101  and  103  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F. 
A.  N.  TOWNE,  T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

General  Sup't.  Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Ar'I 


L'g>  Eg  Al  X-iffZ  PAD. 

BROAD    GAUGE. 

WINTER  ARRANGEMENT. 

Commencing  Wednesday,  Nov.  3,  1880,  and  until  fur- 
ther NOTICE. 

Passenger  trains  will  leave  San  Francisco,  from  Passenger 
Depot  on  Townsend  Street,  between  Third  and  Fourth 
Streets,  as  follows : 

Q  on  A.  M.  DAILY  for  San  Jose  and  Way  Stations. 
U\J  u  Returning,  arrives  S._  F.  3.37  P.  M. 

U5^.Stages  for  Pescadero  (via  San  Mateo  and  Redwood) 
connect  with  this  train  only. 

m  sr\  A-  M-  DAILY  (Monterey  and  Soledad  Through 
lU.JfU  Train)  for  San  Jose,  Giiroy  (Hollister  and  Tres 
Pinos),  Pajaro,  Castroville,  Monterey,  Salinas,  Soledad,  and 
Way  Stations.     Returning,  arrives  S.  F.  6.02  P.  M. 

B3T  Stage  connections  made  with  this  train.  (Pescadero 
stages  via  San  Mateo  and  Redwood  excepted.) 

-,  ~f.  P.  M.  DAILY,  Sundays  excepted,  "Monterey 
J'O  Through  Express,"  for  San  Jose,  Giiroy,  Pajaro, 
Monterey,  and  principal  Way  Stations.  Returning,  arrives 
S.  F.  10.02  A.  M. 

.    ~  r  P.  M.   DAILY,  for  San  Jose   and   Way   Static 
?*0   Returning,  arrives  S.  F.  9.10  A.  M. 


6.jo 


P.    M.    DAILY   for   Menlo    Park   and  Way   Sta- 
tions.    Returning,  arrives  S.  F.  6.40  A.  M. 


SPECIAL    RATES  TO  MONTEREY, 

SINGLE  TRIP  TICKETS $3  50 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  (ROUND   TRIP),  sold 

on  Saturdays  and  Sunday  mornings,  good  for  return 

until  following  Monday  inclusive $5  00 

Also,  EXCURSION  TICKETS  to  San  Jose  and  inter- 
mediate points,  sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sunday  mornings, 
good  for  return  until  following  Monday  inclusive. 

Ticket    Offices — Passenger  Depot,   Townsend    Street, 
and  No.  ■?.  New  Montgomery  Street,  Palace  Hotel. 
C.  BASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.  Asst.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


SOUTHERN  DIVISIONS. 
&5T  Passengers  for  Los  Angeles  and  intermediate  points, 
as  also  Yuma  and  all  points  east  of  the  Colorado  River,  will 
take  the  cars  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  via  OAK- 
LAND, leaving  SAN  FRANCISCO  via  Ferry  Landing, 
Market  Street,  at  4.00  p.  m.  daily. 


<TOUTH  PACIFIC  COAST  R.  P. 
*-*  New  Route — Narrow  Gauge. 


WINTER        ARRANGEMENT 


Commencing  SUNDAY,  NOVEMBER  7,  1880,  Boats 
and  Trains  will  leave  San  Francisco  from  Ferry  Landing, 
foot  of  Market  Street,  as  follows: 

Q  j  r  A.  M.  DAILY,  for  Alameda,  West  San  Leandro, 
*-'*-*  J)  West  San  Lorenzo,  Russel's,  Mt.  Eden,  Alvarado, 
Hall's,  Newark,  Mowry's,  Alviso,  Agnew's,  Santa  Clara, 
San  Jose,  Lovelady's,  Los  Gatos,  Alma,  Wright's,  Glen- 
wood,  Dougherty's  Mill,  Felton,  Big  Tree  Grove,  Summit, 
and  Santa  Cruz.  Returning,  arrives  in  S.  F.  at  5:35  P.  M. 
*  ->«  P.  M.  DAILY,  for  Alameda,  Newark,  San  Jose, 
'f-'O  Los  Gatos, 'and  all  intermediate  points.  Arrive  in 
S.  F.  at  9.45  A.  M. 

ON  SUNDAYS  ONLY,  an  additional  train  will  leave 
San  Francisco  at 

5^*  A.  M.,  for  Santa  Cruz  and  all  intermediate  points, 
• t*^'   to  accommodate  hunters. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS 

Sold  on  Saturdays,  good  until   Monday  following,  inclusive, 
to  San  Jose  and  return,  $2.50;  Santa  Cruz  and  return,  $5. 

FERRIES  AND  LOCAL  TRAINS,  DAILY. 

From    San    Francisco — '6.35,   7.30,   8.15,  9.30,   10.30, 

II.30  A.M.       I2.30,     1.30,     t2-30,    3.30,    4.30,    5-30,6-30. 

7.30,  8.30,  and  11.30  p.  m. 
From  High  Street,  Alameda — *5-45,  *6.4S,  7.37,  8.48, 
9.40,  10.38,  11.35  a.  m.     12.35,   ti-35,   2.35,   3-35,  4-33, 
5.35,  6.35,  9.30,  and  10.00  p.  m. 

t  Sundays  only. 
*  Daily,  Sundays  excepted. 
Up-town  ticket  offices,  208  Montgomery  Street.     Baggage 
checked  at  hotels  and  residences. 

Oakland  ticket  office,  northeast  corner  Thirteenth  and 
Broadway. 

F.  W.  BOWEN,  G.  H.  WAGGONER, 

Superintendent.  Gen.  Pass.  Agent. 


PAPER   WAREHOUSE. 


BONESTELL,  ALLEN  &    CO. 

Importers  and  Dealers  in 

Book,  News,  Manila,  Hardware 
and  Straw  Wrapping  Papers, 

PAPER  BAGS,  TWINES,  ETC. 
413  and  415  Sansome  St. ,  corner  Commercial, 


WILLIAMS,     DDIOND    &    CO. 

SHIPPING   AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

Union   Building,   Junction  Market  and  Pine  Streets,   San 
Francisco, 

GENTS  FOR  PACIFIC  MAIL  S.  S. 

Co.  ;  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co.  ;  The  Cunard 
Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co.  ;  The  Hawaiian  Line  ;  The  China 
Traders'  Insurance  Co.,  Limited;  The  Marine  Insurance 
Co.  of  London  ;  The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works ;  The 
Glasgow  Iron  Co.  ;  Nich.  Ashton  &  Son's  Salt. 


A 


California  Sugar  Refuverv. 

OFFICE,      -      -       -      215  Front  St. 
WORKS,    Eighth  and  Brannan    ts. 

C.  SPRECKELS,  President, 

J.   D.  SPRECKELS,  Vice-President, 

A.   B.  SPRECKELS,  Secretary. 


FRANK  KENNEDY, 

ATTORNEY   AT   LAW,    604    MER- 

chant  Street,  Room  16.    Probate,  divorce,  insolvency, 
and  all  cases  attended  to.     Rents,  etc.,  collected. 


$5 


rn  $?n  per  day  at  home.    Samples  worlh  $5  free.    Ad- 
dress STINSON  &  CO.,  Portland,  Maine. 


QCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY 

—  FOR  — 

JAPAN    AND    CHINA, 

i-eave  Wharf,  Cor.  First  and  Brannan  Streets,  at  2  p.  M.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 

GAELIC,       OCEANIC,       BELGIC. 

Wili  sail  from  San  Francisco, 
Tuesday,  Feb.  8.                                         Tuesday.  Mar.  15. 
Saturday,  April  16.  Tuesday,  May  3 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
al  ,  ■„.  ■  C°- s  General  Offices,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 

and  townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mad  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  "No.  202 
Market  Street,  Union  Block. 

,  ^,  „  xt.XS  GOODMAN,  Oen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD,  President. 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP   CO. 

Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway  Wharf 
for  PORTLAND  (Oregon),  every  five  days,  direct,  and  for 
LOS  ANGELES,  SANTA  BARBARA,  SANTA  CRUZ, 
SAN  DIEGO,  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO,  and  other  Northern 
and  Southern  Coast  Ports,  leaving  San  Francisco  about 
every  third  day. 

For  day  and  hour  of  sailing,  see  the  Company's  advertise- 
ment in  the  San  Francisco  daily  papers. 

Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  St.,  near  Pine. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  Agents. 
No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Fi 


THE  DINGEE&CONARD  GO'S 

BEAPTJFPL  EVER-ULOOMDYG 

ROSES 

We  deliver  STRONG  POT  ROSES  for  Winter 
Bloom  and  Fall  Planting,  safely  by  mail,  at  all 
post-offices.  Five  Splendid  Varieties,  your  choice, 
all  labeled,  for  SI  5  12  for  S3 1  19  for  S3 s  26  for 
84!  35  for  S5 ;  75  for  S10 ,  100  for  S13.  Send 
tor  our  New  Guide  to  Rose  Culture,  and 
choose  from  over  500  Finest  Sorts.  Our  Great 
Specialty  is  growing  and  distributing  Roses. 
THE  DINGEE  &  CONAED  CO, 
Hose-Growers, West  Grove,  Chester  Co..  Pa. 


ALASKA 

COMMERCIAL  CO. 


No.  310  Sansome  Street 


WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS. 


INSURANCE. 


Imperial  Fire  Insurance  Company 

Of  London,  Instituted  1803. 


London  Assurance  Corporation 

Of  London,  Established  1720.      . 

Northern  Assurance  Company 

Of  London  and  Aberdeen,  Established  1836. 

Queen  Insurance  Company 

Of  Liverpool,  Established  1857. 


Aggregate  Capital, 
Aggregate  Assets, 


•     $37,©03,T50 
-     41,S»6,»£3 

A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued 
on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


W.  Lane  Booker,     Root.  Dickson, 

Agent  and  Attorney.  Manager 

PACIFIC  ERANCH  OFFICE, 

S.  E.  Corner  California  and  Mont- 
gomery Streets, 

(Safe  Deposit  Building.)  San  Francisco. 


C.  J.  HUTCHINSON.  H.  R.  MANN 

HUTCHINSON    8c    MANN, 
Insurance  Agency, 

322  and  324  California  St.,  and  302  and  304  Sansome  St. 
San  Francisco,  N.  E.  cor.  California  and  Sansome  Sis. 
Captain  A.  M.  Burns,  Marine  Surveyor. 
W.  L.  Chalmers,  2.  P.  Ci-akk,  J.  C.  Staples, 

Special  Agents  and  Adjusters. 


COMMERCIAL 

INSURANCE   COMPANY  OF  CALA, 
FIRE   AND    MARINE. 

Principal  office,  405  California  Street,  San  Francisco 

JOHN  H.  WISE,  President. 
CHAS.  A.  LATON,  Secretary. 


TTOME  MUTUAL 
JLJ  .     INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

40C  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Capital. .  .(Paid  up  in  Gold). .  .$300,000  00 
Assets,  Jan.  1, 1880 391,106  34 

PRESIDENT J.  F.  HOUGHTON. 

VICE-PRESIDENT L.  L.  EAKER. 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R.    STORY 

ff-X/.  a  week  in  your  own  town.    Terms  and  $5  outfit  free. 
•*>  uu    Address  H.  HALLETT  &  CO.,  Portland,  Maine. 


1' 


'HE   NEVADA   BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Capital  paid  up $j,ooo,ooo 

Reserve,  U.  S.  Bonds 4,000,000 

Agenc     at  New  York 62  Wall  Stre 

Agency  at  Virginia,  Nevada. 


Buys  and  sells  Exchange  and  Telegraphic  Transfers. 

Issues  Commercial  and  Travelers'  Credits. 

This  Bank  has  special  facilities  for  dealing  in  bullion. 


rTHE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


Capital $3,000,000 

William  Alvord President. 

Thomas  Brown Cashier. 

Byron  Murray,  Jr Assistant  Cashier. 

AGENTS— New  York,  Agency  of  the  Bank  of  Califor- 
nia ;^  Boston,  Tremont  National  Bank ;  Chicago,  Union 
National  Bank;  St.  Louis,  Boatmen's  Savings  Bank;  New 
Zealand,  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand  ;  London,  China,  Japan, 
India,  and  Australia,  the  Oriental  Bank  Corporation. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre 
spondents  in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Berlin,  Bremen, 
Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Antwerp,  Amsterdam,  St. 
Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Christiana,  Locarno, 
Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shanghae,  Yo- 
kohama. 


ANCLO-CALIFORNIAN  BANK 

LIMITED. 

Subscribed  Capital,  -  $3,000,000 
Paid  Up  Capital,  -  -  1,500,000 
Reserve  Fund,        -       -       -  225,000 

F.  F.  LOW,  )  ,,  P.  N.  LILIENTHAL, 

J.   STEINHART,  J  ManaSers-  Cashier. 

Draws  exchange  on  the  principal  points  in  the  United 
States,  Canada,  Europe,  Japan,  China,  India,  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  2nd  Hawaiian  Islands. 

Issues  Commercial  and  Traveler's  credits,  available  in  any 
part  of  the  world.  Also,  deals  in  bullion,  and  does  a  gen- 
eral banking  business. 


Newton  Booth,  C.  T.  Wheeler,  Sacaramento. 

J.  T.  Glover,  W.  W.  Dodge,  San  Francisco. 

W.    W.    »OD«G   &   CO. 

wholesale  grocers, 

Northwest  corner  Clay  and   Front   Streets,  San   Francisco. 


H.   L.   DODGE L.   H.  SWEENEY 


.J.  E.  RUGGLES. 


DODGE,  SWEENEY  &  CO. 

IMPORTERS, 

Wholesale  Provision  Dealers, 

AND.... 

COMMISSION     MERCHANTS, 

Nos.  114.  and  116  Market,  and  11  and  13  California  Sts. 


C.   ADOLPHE  LOW  &  CO. 

Commission  merchants, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


QFFICE  IN  NEW  YORK,  42  CEDAR 

^     Street. 
93?  Liberal  advances  made  on  consignments. 


unvadi 


THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST 
NATURAL   APERIENT. 

Superior  to  All  Other  Laxatives 


Regulates  and  improves  the  action  of  the 
Liver  and  Kidneys. 

Recommended  by  the  medical  profession 
throughout  the  world.  • 

A  wineglassful  a  dose.  Taken  in  the 
morning  before  breakfast. 

Of  all  druggists  and  mineral  water  dealers. 

To  assure  the  genuine  Water,  require  bottles  with  a  blub 
label,  and  bearing  the  name  of  The  Apollinaris  Co.,  Lim- 
ited, London. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

RUHL  BROTHERS 

533  Blontgomery  Street. 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


Cor.  Pine  and  Sansome  Streets. 
San  Francisco*  CiLtFOBNiA,  Jan.  1, 1881. 

R.  H.  McDonald  J.  M.  McDonald 

President.  Vice  President 

Established  in  I8C3. 

Capital  Stock,  paid  up,  -  S1.000,O00.00 
Surplus,  -  8432,733  93 

Thanking  our  friends   for  their    liberal 

patronage  during  the  past  year,  it  stall  be  oar  aim, 
ant  we  feel  sure  that  entire  satisfaction  will  result 
frvni  all  business  entrusted  to  us. 

We,  tvilli  nmcli  pleasure,  submit  «*»  your 

notice  the  subjoined  statement  oi  Hie  affairs  of 
this  Bant,  and  offer  our  services  should  you  at  any 
time  desire  the  transaction  of  any  banking  or  col- 
lection business,  or  mate  any  change  in  your  present 
linking  arrangements. 

RESOURCES. 

Real  Estate  (Bank  Building).  ..8130,000  00 

Bills  Receivable 1,S16,275  47 

Overdrafts  (Solvent) 102.909  76 

Real  Estate  taken  for  debt 3,504  »0 

Laud  Ass'u  and  I>ock  Stock 12.939  77 

line  from  other  Banks 327,57S  26 

Cash  (coiii  in  onr  vault) 63S.312  9S 

83,041^520  74 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital  Stock 81,000,000  00 

KeserveFund  (Surplus) 432,7:13  »3 

Bue  Depositors 1,500,  SSS  OS 

Biie  to  other  Banks 107,726  23 

Due  Bi videuus 172  50 

§3,041,520  74 

We  jjive  advice  in  detail  of  all  credits,  and 
acknowledge  promptly  all  letters,  and  will  furnish  a 
private  telegraphic  code  to  correspondents,  when 
requested. 

Shipments  of  Gold  and  Silver  Bullion  will 
have  special  care  and  prompt  returns. 

Being  connected  by  Telephone  with  all  fhe 
principal  warehouses  and  the  "Produce  Exchange,"  we 
keep  thoroughly  posted  in  the  Wheat,  Grain  and 
Flour  market,  aud  are  prepared  at  all  times  to  make 
loans  on  Flour,  Wheat  and  Barley,  and  other  approved 
Merchandise  in  Warehouse. 

Investments  made  on  Commission,  and 
Special  attention  given  to  the  negotiation  of 
iirst-class  loans  of  cities,  counties  and  other  corpora 
tions. 

He  Bny  and  Sell  Bills  of  Exchange  on  the 
Principal  Cities  in  the  Vxixbd  States,  Esglaxt, 
Fbasce  and  Gebiiant. 

Collections  niadc  and  prompt  returns  rendered 
at  market  rates  of  exchange. 

Telegraphic  Transfers  made  with  New  York, 
Bostok,  Chicago,  and  the  principal  cities  of  the  U.  S., 
also  cable  transfers  to  Europe. 

letters  of  Credit  and  Commercial  Credits 
issued  on  the  principal  cities  of  the  United  States 
and  Eteope. 

.'/Kin*  made  on  good  Collaterals  or  ap- 
proved Sanies.  Good  Business  Notes  and  Drafts 
discounted  at  lowest  market  rates. 

Deposits  received,  subject  to  Check  with- 
out notice. 

National,  State,  City  and  Couuty  Bonds 
and  Warrants,  and  other  Securities,  bought  and 
Bold. 

We  respectfully  call  attention  to  onr 
facilities  for  doing  every  kind  of  legitimate  Bank- 
ing Business.    Tours,  very  respectfully, 

R    11.  McDONAl.P.  President. 


GREAT  REDUCTION    IN   PRICES  I 

OX   ACCOUNT    OF  THE    DISSOLUTION   OF    THE    FIRM    OF 

BRAVERMAX  &  LEVY, 

WE  HIVE  CONCLUDE©  TO  REDUCE  OUR  LARGE  STOCK 
OF  WATCHES,  DIAMONDS.  JEWELRY,  SILVERWARE,  AND 
CLOCKS,  AND  OFFER  EXTRA  INDUCEMENTS  TO  BUYERS. 

Examine  Prices  Before  Purchasing  Elsewhere. 

LOUIS  BRAVERMAN  &  CO. 


Successors  to  BRAVERMAN  &  LEVY,  119  Montgomery  St. 


INSURANCE       T       COMPANY 

OF    CALIFORNIA. 

CAPITAL, $750,000 

Assets,  December  31,  1880,    -       -  §1,160.000 


RUBBER  GOODS 


GREAT   REDUCTION   IN   PRICES! 


H' 


A  VING  A  LARGE  STOCK  WHICH 


MUST  BE  SOLD  this  season,  we  are  offering  it 
at  prices  which  virtually  give  us  a  monopoly  of  the  Rubber 
Clothing  business  on  this  coast. 

Call  and  examine  before  purchasing  elsewhere. 


D.  J.  STAPLES.  President. 
ALPHEUS   BULL,  Vice-President. 


GEO.  D.  DORN'IN,  Secretary. 
W.  J.  DUTTON',  Assi.  Secretary. 


AGENTS    IN    ALL    PRINCIPAL    LOCALITIES. 


Eclipse      champagne      Extra  Dry 


PALACE    HOTEL  RE3TAURANT- 

FIRST-CLASS  IN  ALL  RESPECTS. 

/yjIET  AXD   DESIRABLE   PLACE 

y£r    for  Ladies,  Gentlemen,  ajd  Families.     iSTEntrance, 
outh  side  of  Court-  A      O.    AHARON. 


Delos  Lake. 


Hosv.er  P.  McKoox 


LAKE    &.    McKOON, 

Attorneys  and  Counsellors  at  Law, 

310  Pine  Street,  Rooms  16,  13.  and  14, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


LUSTRE    CLOTHING    ON    SHEETING. 

Sack  Coats,  Officers'  Coats,  Boys*  Sacks,  Pants 
and  Overalls,  Leggins,  Caps  with  Capes,  Sou"  West- 
ers. 

LUSTRE    CLOTHING    ON    DRILL. 

Sack  Coats,  Officers'  Coats,  Reefing  Jackets,  Pants 
and  Overalls,  Leggins. 

DULL    FINISH    CLOTHING--"  C." 

Sack  Coats  on  Sheeting,  Sack  Coats  on  Drill.  Offi- 
cers' Coats  on  Sheeting.  Officers'  Coats  on  Drill,  Offi- 
cers' Coats  on  Selisia,  Talmas  on  Selisia,  Boys'  Sack 
Coats,  Boys'  Officers'  Coats,  Overalls  and  Pants  on 
Sheeting,  Overalls  and  Pants  on  Drill,  Leggins — 
Sheeting.  Leggins  —  Drill,  Firemen's  Coats  with 
Snaps  and  Rings — double  coated. 

DULL    FINISH    CLOTHING--"  B." 

Sack  Coats,  Sack  Coats  on  Drill,  Officers'  Coats, 
Officers'  Coats  on  Drill,  Officers'  Coats  on  Drill — 
double-coated;  Ponchos — 60x70,  Overalls  and  Pants 
— Sheeting,  Overalls  and  Pants — Drill 

EXTRA    FINE    CLOTHING. 

Reversible  Coats  on  Cambric.  Reversible  Coats  on 
Serge,  Reversible  Coats  on  Check,  Men's  Zephyr 
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ALABAM'. 


A  Story  of  the  Rebellion,  Told  by  a  Rebel. 


We  were  encamped  on  Blue  Creek — a  hunting  and  fishing 
party.  The  war  had  long  been  over.  From  our  camp  on  the 
beautiful  stream  we  could  hear  the  sullen  roar  of  the  mad 
Missouri,  into  which  it  emptied  not  far  away.  The  camp- 
fire  smouldered  in  front  of  our  tent,  and  over  hill  and  vale 
and  the  placid  depths  of  Blue  Creek  the  quiet  radiance  of 
the  full  moon  fell  like  a  benediction,  and,  reclining  on  blan- 
kets and  buffalo  robes,  we  enjoyed  the  calm  and  splendor  of 
the  autumn  night,  while,  like  incense,  the  fragrant  clouds  of 
smoke  rose  from  pipes  in  which  was  burning  Missouri's 
"white-oak,  red-leaf"  tobacco,  the  finest  quality  of  the  finest 
herb  grown  on  this  sin-stained  earth  since  Adam's  tomfoolery 
deprived  us  of  the  tree  of  life. 

A  long  silence  was  broken  by  Felix  Burnam,  who  said  : 
"  Now,  major,  tell  us  the  story  of  Alabam'.  I  always  loved 
the  girls — God  bless  'em — and  any  story  of  woman's  hero- 
ism and  devotion  awakens  my  sympathy,  although  I  have 
little  faith  in  their  possessing  such  qualities  except  in  sto- 
ries.    Our  girls  are  afraid  to  milk  a  cow  ! '' 

"An  unfaith  founded  upon  ignorance,"  said  the  major. 
"  Woman's  heroism  consists  in  endurance  rather  than  in  ac- 
tion, and  '  in  these  piping  times  of  peace,'  the  girls,  at  least, 
have  little  to  endure,  except  the  self-conceitedness  of  your 
white-fingered  fops.  God  only  knows  what  they  quietly  suf- 
fer in  that  way-!  " 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Felix,  with  a  clear,  resonant  laugh. 
"  Our  girls  seem  to  be  fond  enough  of  us  ;  and.  indeed,  it  is 
a  great  thing  to  be  young  and  handsome  like — well,  like  us 
'  white-fingered  fops,'  for  instance.  You  used  to  be  so  your- 
self, major,  and  can  remember  how  it  is." 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  major,  with  a  good-humored  smile. 
"  Perhaps  vanity  is  not  a  fault  in  handsome,  well-conditioned 
young  fellows  like  you,  although  the  life  you  lead  renders  it 
very  difficult  for  you  to  appreciate  your  girl  friends  at  their 
true  value,  and  more  difficult,  perhaps,  for  them  to  show  what 
they  are  really  worth.1' 

"  Major,"  said  Joe  Maughas,  "  did  you  ever  see  a  girl  that 
was  a  heroine  in  action  as  well  as  in  endurance  ?  " 

''Yes,"  answered  the  major;  "I  think  Lottie  Haine  was 
such  a  girl." 

"  What  did  she  do,  then  ?  Tell  us  about  her,  as  I  never 
could  get  you  to  tell  me  the  story  of  Alabam',  although  I 
heard  just  hints  enough  about  it  to  excite  an  interest  which 
you  ought  to  gratify." 

"  Let  us  hear  about  Lottie  Haine,"  cried  Felix,  and  the 
whole  party  settled  down  in  attitudes  of  attention. 


It  was  in  the  spring  or  summer  of  1S64,  (said  the  major) 
a  month  or  two  before  the  siege  of  Atlanta  began.  I  was 
"scouting"  in  Northern  Georgia,  endeavoring  to  get  some 
reliable  information  about  the  movements  and  purposes  of 
the  Yankees  ;  generally  in  the  rear  of  their  forces,  some- 
times alone,  sometimes  with  a  small  command  of  chosen 
men,  friends  and  companions,  detailed  for  that  duty.  One 
day  I  reached  a  place  called  "  Potash,"  a  dreary  waste  of 
mountain-side  that  had  been  denuded  of  timber  for  the 
manufacture  of  pearl-ash,  charcoal,  gunpowder,  and  soap. 
It  was  a  desolate  region,  barren  and  sparsely  populated, 
and  not  far  from  the  railroad,  which  was  the  chief  line  of 
communication  between  Sherman's  army  and  the  North. 
The  only  house  in  sight  was  a  log  cabin,  on  the  sink  of  a 
deep  ravine  which  ran  down  the  mountain  side  and  formed 
the  northern  boundary  of  the  tract  from  which  the  timber 
had  been  cut. 

I  divided  the  nine  men  I  had  with  me  into  three  squads 
of  three  men  each,  and  I  sent  them  off  on  missions  which 
would  keep  them  busy  far  into  the  night,  with  instructions 
to  report  to  me  at  a  designated  place  at  sun-rise  next  morn- 
ing. As  for  myself,  I  intended  to  pass  the  night  among  the 
Yankees  at  a  fort  which  was  on  the  railroad,  about  four 
miles  distant,  but  I  did  not  desire  to  get  thither  until  about 
sun-set.  I  tethered  my  horse  in  the  edge  of  the  woods,  and 
prepared  to  loaf  away  the  remainder  of  the  day  as  well 
as  1  could.  In  the  afternoon,  I  sauntered  down  toward  the 
lonely  cabin,  and,  having  reached  it,  found  only  a  single 
occupant — a  young  girl  of  sixteen,  and  a  very  pretty  girl, 
too.  I  talked  with  her  for  an  hour  or  more,  and  from  her 
simple,  ingenuous  conversation  learned  about  the  following 
facts.  She  was  alone  in  the  world.  Her  father  had  been 
killed  in  the  service  in  Virginia  nearly  a  year  before.  Her  only 
brother,  a  few  years  older  than  herself,  had  fallen  at  Vicks- 
burg.  Her  mother  had  died  of  typhoid  three  weeks 
before  the  time  I  saw  her.  She  spent  the  nights  with  some 
acquaintances  who  lived  two  or  three  miles  away  over  the 
mountains,  and  every  day  she  came  there  to  milk  the  cows, 
feed  the  little  stock  left  to  her,  and  look  after  things  about 
the  house.  Had  no  relations  in  the  world  except  an  uncle, 
living  somewhere  in  Alabama.  She  intended,  by  the  advice 
of  friends,  to  sell  everything  as  soon  as  a  purchaser  could  be 
found  for  the  land,  and  to  go  to  her  uncle. 

Yes,  she  had  seen  many  of  the  Yankees.  Scouting  parties 
of  them  came  by  there  every  day  or  two.  They  had  never 
molested  her.  In  fact,  they  bought  and  paid  for  her  eggs 
and  butter,  and  all  of  them,  upon  learning  her  desolate  con- 
dition, had  treated  her  kindly  and  respectfully.     They  were 


a  good  deal  like  our  own  folks,  except  that  they  wore  blue 
uniforms  and  carried  sabres,  which  she  had  never  seen  any 
of  our  people  do.  Her  name  was  Lottie  Haine.  She  said, 
after  awhile,  that  she  would  step  down  to  the  spring,  and 
bring  me  some  cool  buttermilk  and  a  piece  of  bread  if  I 
would  like  it.  I  thankfully  accepted  her  kindness.  She 
stepped  lightly  out  of  the  door,  and  tripped  away  toward  the 
spring,  a  short  distance  off  in  the  ravine  which  furrowed  the 
mountain-side. 

The  more  I  talked  with  her,  the  more  I  was  struck  with 
the  chaste  beauty  of  her  countenance,  with  the  grace  and 
elegance  of  her  petite  figure,  and  with  the  quiet,  self-poised 
dignity,  simplicity,  and  sweetness  of  her  manners.  While  I 
was  wondering  how  so  sweet  a  flower  of  womanhood  could 
have  bloomed  in  this  desolate  spot,  and  how  she  could  have 
acquired  her  charming  little  ways,  she  came  in  hastily,  and 
said  hurriedly,  and  half  under  her  breath  : 

"  The  Yankees  are  coming  now ;  they  are  hardly  fifty 
yards  away  ;  they  will  capture  you  certainly.  What  ever 
you  do "  and,  while  speaking,  she  set  a  pitcher  of  butter- 
milk and  a  plate  of  bread  on  the  table. 

I  sprang  to  a  crack  in  the  mud  plastering  of  the  cabin  and 
looked  out.  Sure  enough,  there  was  a  company  of  Yankee 
cavalry,  almost  in  pistol  range,  slowly  coming  up  the  path 
which  passed  by  the  cabin  door  and  wandered  up  the  moun- 
tain side  to  the  big  road  which  followed  its  summit.  I  had 
good,  solid  reasons  for  preferring  any  risk  almost  to  being 
made  prisoner  ;  I  did  not  want  to  fight  a  whole  company. 
There  was  no  possibility  of  leaving  the  cabin  without  being 
seen.  There  was  no  time  to  consider  the  matter.  I  noticed 
a  small,  square  opening  in  the  saplings  which  formed  the 
ceiling  of  the  hut,  just  over  the  foot  of  the  bed.  "  I  will  get 
up  into  the  loft,"  said  I,  "and  risk  my  chance.  They  may 
go  on  without  search  or  inquiry."  I  stepped  upon  the  bed- 
rail,  caught  the  poles  with  my  hands,  and  swung  up  into  the 
loft,  lying  at  full  length  on  my  side,  and  waiting  intently. 
Almost  at  the  same  moment  the  company  halted  before  the 
door,  and  the  captain  dismounted  and  came  into  the  cabin. 

"  Good  afternoon,"  he  said  to  Lottie,  cheerfully  enough. 

The  girl  quietly  returned  his  salutation,  and  placing  a 
shuck-bottomed  chair,  asked  him  to  be  seated.  He  said 
he  would  send  his  men  up  to  the  State  road,  and  would 
stop  and  rest  awhile.  He  went  out,  and  I  heard  him  order 
the  company  to  go  on  up  to  the  State  road,  and  ride  down  it 

as  far  as church,  and  then  to  return  and  wait  on  the 

State  road  until  he  came  up.  He  ordered  two  men  to  stand 
guard  a  few  yards  from  the  cabin.  He  then  came  in  and 
seated  himself.     Then  the  girl  said  : 

"  Captain,  there  is  a  pitcher  of  cool  buttermilk,  which  I 
just  brought  up  from  the  spring,  and  some  bread,  to  which 
you  are  welcome  if  you  want  them." 

"  Thank  you,"  he  said.  He  continued,  with  a  leer:  "I'll 
bet  you  were  expecting  your  rebel  sweetheart  this  evening, 
and  you  set  out  the  pitcher  and  pone  for  him.  Eh,  beauty  ?" 

"  My  father  and  brother,  are  both  dead,"  she  answered, 
quietly  and  gravely.  "  My  mother  died  only  three  weeks 
ago,  and  I  am  too  sad-hearted  to  jest  about  sweethearts. 
Don't  do  so,  if  you  please." 

"  So,  so  ! "  he  answered,  with  a  devilish  laugh.  "  That's 
pretty  rough  on  you.  But  I'll  bet  that  the  Johnnies  don't 
leave  such  a  pretty  little  rebel  alone  in  her  trouble." 

The  girl  flushed  and  looked  annoyed,  but  bit  her  lips  and 
made  no  reply.  He  was  a  tall,  powerfully  built  man,  with  a 
reckless,  brutal  countenance,  that  indicated  a  mind  and  heart 
apt  for  the  perpetration  of  any  devilish  deed.  All  this  while 
he  had  been  drinking  the  buttermilk  and  devouring  the 
bread  ;  and  having  exhausted  both,  he  approached  the 
shrinking  girl,  and  taking  a  silver  coin  from  his  vest  pocket, 
said  : 

"  Here  is  a  dollar  for  the  snack,  and  I  want  a  kiss  in  the 
bargain." 

With  a  quick,  tiger-like  spring,  he  seized  her  in  his  arms 
and  covered  her  face  with  kisses.  She  writhed  her  supple 
form  out  of  his  embrace  in  spite  of  his  herculean  strength, 
and  with  one  agile  bound  placed  herself  in  the  space  be- 
tween the  foot  of  the  bed  and  the  wall.  She  did  not  cry 
out  nor  speak,  but  stood  there  pale  as  a  statue,  with  a 
strange  light  in  her  luminous,  dark  eyes.  I  saw  her  glance 
up  hastily  at  me,  and  I  nodded  my  head,  at  the  same  time 
that  I  drew  out  a  small  derringer  from  the  breast  pocket  of 
my  coat.  I  already  had  my  large  LeMot  revolver  in  my 
hand. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  a  Yankee:s  way  of  kissing?"  he 
said,  with  a  brutal  laugh. 

"  I  think,"  she  said,  quietly,  gravely,  but  yet  with  a  pecu- 
liar, metallic  ring  in  her  musical  voice,  "that  it  is,  perhaps, 
to  the  credit  of  the  Yankee  army  that,  out  of  the  hundreds 
of  men  who  have  passed  my  cabin  since  they  came  to  this 
part  of  Georgia,  you  alone  have  been  brute  enough  and  cow- 
ard enough  to  insult  a  broken-hearted,  orphan  girl.  I  do 
not  believe  that  all  your  regiment  could  furnish  another,  and 
if  you  do  not  leave  my  house  instantly,  1  will  call  on  your 
own  soldiers  to  protect  me." 

"  You  will  have  to  call  pretty  loudly,"  he  said,  with  a  mock- 
ing laugh.  "They are  all  up  at  the  State  road  yonder,  nearly 
a  mile  away,  except  two,  and  those  two  know  exactly  what  I 
came  here  for,  and  will  help  me,  if  I  need  any  help.  So  you 
may  just  as  well  submit  quietly,  without  putting  on  any  airs 
about  it." 

At  these  words  a  despairing  look  came  over  her  face  for 


an  instant,  and  then  a  crimson  blush  dyed  it  as  she  leaned 
forward  as  if  trying  to  look  through  the  open  door.  The 
scoundrel  saw  her  blush,  and,  laughing  lightly,  he  said  : 

"  As  you  seem  to  be  so  very  modest,  I  will  close  the  door, 
though  the  boys  are  out  of  sight,  any  way." 

He  turned  to  the  door  to  shut  it,  and,  as  soon  as  his  back 
was  turned,  I  stretched  my  arm  down,  and  dropped  the  der- 
ringer lightly  on  the  foot  of  the  bed.  The  girl's  delicate 
hand  instantly  grasped  it,  and  I  heard  the  click  of  the  ham- 
mer as  she  raised  it.  The  captain  took  off  his  coat  and  vest, 
and  hung  them  on  the  chair.  He  then  slowly  approached 
her,  with  his  arms  stretched  out  as  if  to  keep  her  from  dart- 
ing past  him.  She  raised  the  pistol,  her  arm  extended 
straight,  rigid,  and  untrembling  before  her,  as  she  said  : 

"Stand  off,  or  I  will  kill  you  !" 

"Psha*v! — sweetheart,"  he  laughed,  "don't  try  to  scare 
off  a  lover  that  way.  But,  if  you  are  determined  to  have  a 
tussle  over  it,  here  goes  ! " 

He  leaped  toward  her,  and  at  the  same  instant  fell  back- 
ward, with  a  small  red  spot  almost  as  exactly  in  the  centre 
of  his  villainous  forehead  as  it  could  have  been  placed  by 
careful  measurement,  while  the  report  of  the  pistol  rang  fear- 
fully loud  in  the  cabin.  Instantly  I  swung  myself  out  of  the 
loft  and  was  at  her  side. 

"  Good  for  you,"  I  said.  "  You  are  a  brave,  true-hearted 
little  woman,  and  I'll  see  you  through  the  rest  of  it,  or  die  !" 

Almost  as  soon  as  I  had  put  another  cartridge  in  the  pis- 
tol, the  two  men  who  were  outside  dashed  the  door  open  and 
bounded  into  the  room.  I  sent  a  bullet  crashing  through  the 
skull  of  one,  and,  owing  to  the  hurry  and  excitement,  only 
struck  the  other  in  the  shoulder.  He  sprang  out  of  the  door 
and  ran  up  the  path  toward  the  State  road,  shouting  vehe- 
mently, and  discharging  his  revolver  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
in  order  to  call  the  attention  of  the  company  of  cavalry  to 
the  cabin.  A  glance  through  the  door  satisfied  me  that  he 
had  succeeded,  and  I  saw  them  turning  out  of  the  road  into 
the  path  leading  down  the  mountain  side. 

"  Come,"  said  I,  "let  us  go.     There  is  no  time  to  lose." 

She  was  pale,  but  apparently  quiet  and  firm.  We  glided 
out  of  the  back  door,  plunged  into  the  ravine  so  as  to  be  hid- 
den from  the  enemy,  and  rapidly  ran  up  its  dry  bed  toward 
the  State  road,  just  beyond  which  I  tethered  my  horse.  The 
Yankees  were  southeast  from  the  cabin,  and  the  ravine  ran 
nearly  northeast.  We  could  hear  the  hoofs  of  their  horses 
as  they  clattered  down  the  stony  path.  Every  now  and 
then  they  would  stop  a  moment,  pour  a  volley  from  their  car- 
bines into  the  deserted  cabin,  and  then  re-load  and  advance 
nearer  to  it.  By  the  time  they  reached  that  point,  we  had 
crossed  the  State  road,  and  got  to  where  my  faithful  horse 
was  hitched.  It  was  only  the  work  of  an  instant  to  unfasten 
the  halter  and  leap  into  the  saddle,  but  when  I  looked  round 
to  aid  Lottie  in  getting  up  behind  me,  I  saw  her  prone  on 
the  ground,  her  face  buried  in  her  hands,  sobbing  convul- 
sively as  if  her  heart  would  break,  and  seemingly  insensible 
to  everything  around  her.  In  vain  I  begged  her  to  arouse 
herself  and  get  up.  Ever)'  moment  was  precious.  I  knew 
that  as  soon  as  the  Yankees  learned  that  "  the  enemy  "  con- 
sisted of  one  man  and  a  young  girl,  they  would  scatter 
widely  in  pursuit,  and  that  my  only  chance  of  escape  was  to 
get  a  good  start,  and  trust  to  my  knowledge  of  the  intricate 
mountain  roads. 

"  For  God's  sake,  Lottie,"  said  I,  "  hold  up  your  hands, 
and  let  me  lift  you  up  behind  me." 

She  seemed  heedless,  unconscious  of  my  entreaties,  and 
only  answered  by  sobs  and  moans.  While  I  was  thinking 
whether  it  would  be  possible  for  me  to  put  her  up  first  and 
then  get  into  the  saddle  myself,  she  spoke  the  first  articulate 
words  I  had  heard  since  she  left  the  cabin.     She  said  : 

"O  Lord,  forgive  me  !  It  was  terrrible,  but  I  had  to  do  it 
to  save  my  soul." 

"  But  you  are  not  safe  yet,"  I  said  sternly,  almost  fiercely. 
"  In  ten  minutes  more  you  will  be  in  their  hands  again  if 
you  do  not  get  up.  Only  reach  up  your  hands  ;  for  God's 
sake,  hold  them  up  !     You're  not  safe!" 

"Not  safe!"  she  whispered;  "not  safe  yet?"  And  she 
sprang  to  her  feet  like  a  frightened  fawn. 

"  Give  me  your  hands,"  I  said. 

She  held  up  both  her  little  hands,  and  I  grasped  them 
with  all  my  strength. 

"  Now  put  your  foot  on  mine,"  I  said,  and  as  she  did  so  I 
cried,  "  Now  jump  !"  and  as  she  sprang  up  I  gc.ve  her  a 
lift  that  landed  her  in  the  saddle  before  me.  I  put  one 
arm  around  her,  and  taking  the  reins  in  the  other  hand,  I 
turned  into  a  bridle-path  running  southeastward!)*,  and  then 
I  laughed  the  heart's  laugh,  because  I  did  not  believe  that  a 
thousand  men  could  have  captured  me,  unless  they  knew  the 
mountain  way  as  well  as  I  did,  although  my  splendid  bay 
was  carrying  double.  Talk  about  heroism  in  action  !  No 
duchess  could  have  done  it  better  ;  and  she  was  only  a  sim- 
ple, sad-hearted  mountain  maid,  scarcely  out  of  childhood 
in  age  or  experience. 

For  a  long  time  she  lay  with  her  head  on  my  shoulder,  ap- 
parently unconscious,  except  for  the  heavy  sighs  which  now 
and  then  convulsed  her.  Gradually  she  seemed  to  regain 
her  self-control,  and  to  resume  her  quiet,  winning  ways.  I 
carried  her  along  the  mountain  paths  for  six  or  eight  miles, 
then  striking  into  a  country  road  I  pursued  our  journey 
through  the  night,  and  by  day-break  reached  the  resident 

of  my  old  friend  T ,  fifty  miles  away.     I  hurried'. 

him  Lottie's  story,  committed  her  to  the  care  of  him  r 
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venerable  wife,  fed  and  groomed  my  faithful  steed,  got  my 
breakfast,  lay  down  and  slept  the  sleep  of  the  just  for  six 
hours,  and  then  started  off  to  meet  the  boys.  And  that's  all 
about  Lottie  Haine.  

"Now  that  you  have  'got  your  hand  in,'  major,"  said 
Felix,  "tell  us  the  story  of  Alabam'." 

"  I  have  neyer  told  the  truth  about  Alabam',"  said  the 
major,  "or  rather  I  have  never  told  all  of  the  truth.  Per- 
haps I  ought  to  go  to  my  grave  without  doing  so.  The 
truth  about  Alabam'  is  one  of  those  things  which  makes 
sorrow  immortal ;  and  even  after  so  many  years  the  remin- 
iscence of  it  makes  a  deathless  yearning  too  sad  to  be 
pleasurable,  too  holy  to  be  only  grief." 

"Ylease  tell  us,  major.  We  are  all  your  friends,  and  are 
interested  in  anything  that  ever  was  dear  or  sacred  to  you." 
And  the  petition  of  Felix  was  immediately  endorsed  by  the 
rest  of  us. 

With  a  far-away  look  in  his  steely  gray  eyes,  the  major 
began  the  recital.  

It  was  in  August,  1864.  We  were  holding  the  trenches  in 
front  of  Atlanta,  and  under  the  seemingly  insignificant  fire 
of  the  rifle-pits  and  skirmish  line,  the  magnificent  remnant 
of  the  First  Missouri  Brigade  was  slowly  melting  away;  its 
perfect  discipline  unimpaired  by  hardship,  its  calm,  high 
courage  undiminished  by  defeat,  its  grand  devotion  to  duty 
unshaken  by  the  inevitable  destiny  slowly  closing  around  us. 
Those  days  presented  a  strange,  solemn,  wonderful  spectacle. 
All,  officers  and  men,  were  gradually  sinking  under  the  re- 
lentless clutches  of  chronic  hunger;  and  yet  the  Brigade 
that  drew  three-fourths  of  a  pound  of  meal  weighed  with 
the  bran  in  it,  and  six  ounces  of  fat  pork  "  cured  "  in  char- 
coal, without  a  particle  of  salt  for  a  day's  rations  for  each 
man,  voluntarily  donated  three  days'  rations  out  of  every 
week  to  the  destitute  people  of  the  city,  and  maintained  ex- 
istence on  the  remainder,  calmly,  uncomplainingly,  heroic- 
ally, and  w  ith  a  seeming  consciousness  of  the  fact  that  they 
were  doing  any  grand  and  admirable  thing. 

In  those  terrible  trenches  sat  men,  many  of  whom  might 
have  served  as  models  for  any  picture  designed  to  represent 
the  highest  achievements  and  endurance  of  which  patriotism 
and  courage  are  capable.  There  sat  a  young  man  that 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war  had  just  graduated  with  the 
highest  honors  of  a  medical  college  ;  here  was  another  whose 
father  owned  one  of  the  finest  farms  north  of  the  Missouri 
River,  and  who  had  been  raised  in  all  the  indolence, 
affluence,  and  self-indulgence  that  large  wealth  in  land,  stock, 
money,  and  slaves  could  create  and  foster  ;  yonder  was 
another  who  had  just  been  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  had 
turned  his  back  upon  a  career  of  honor,  ease,  and  opulence, 
in  order  to  enter  the  army ;  here  was  another  who  had  even  in 
boyhood  attained  the  position  of  confidential  clerk  in  one  of 
leading  business  houses  of  the  West ;  and  there  were  others, 
representatives  of  every  grade  and  avenue  of  Missouri  life — 
the  foremost  young  spirits,  the  best  men  of  the  best  State  in 
the  American  Union.  All  of  them  were  sobered  and 
chastened  by  years  of  terrible  strife,  during  which  friends 
and  companions  had  fallen  by  their  side,  until  of  more  than 
eight  thousand  brave  men,  who  composed  the  original  organ- 
ization, scarcely  twelve  hundred  were  left,  and  only  two  of 
them,  up  to  that  date,  unwounded  in  the  war.  The  impossi- 
bility of  getting  recruits  from  their  own  State  left  the  gap  in 
their  ranks  unfilled,  and  over  and  over  again  decimated  regi- 
ments had  been  consolidated  until  there  were  majors  with 
ten  men  and  captains  with  two,  but  all  of  them  who  were 
not  actually  needed  for  officers,  in  spite  of  their  commis- 
sions, canied  their  muskets  and  marched  with  the  rank  and 
file.  All  of  them  were  hungry,  dirty,  hopeless,  with  the 
grim  and  awful  memories  of  thirteen  pitched  battles,  and 
more  than  two  hundred  skirmishes  behind  them  (in  not  one 
of  which  they  had  ever  quit  the  field  until  ordered  to  do  so), 
and  with  the  certainty  of  ultimate  defeat  before  them,  but 
without  a  single  thought  of  abandoning  the  struggle,  or  of 
evading  any  duty,  hardship  or  danger  incident  to  the  contin- 
uation of  it.  They  were  a  wonderful  set  of  men,  quiet,  self- 
poised,  unflinching,  true,  with  the  calm,  steadfast  courage  of 
martyrdom  to  the  sense  of  duty  and  of  honor,  and  almost 
indifferent  to  death  or  pain  in  its  discharge. 

"  Eveiy  fifth  man  is  detailed  for  duty  in  the  rifle-pits  at 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning,"  said  our  adjutant,  Charley 
Cleveland,  as  he  passed  up  the  line. 

"That  means  that  we  may  expect  a  visit  from  our  North- 
ern brethren  about  daylight  to-morrow,"  said  young  Sharp. 

"The  detail  strikes  me  for  one,"  said  Jack  Terrill,  stretch- 
ing his  magnificent  form  to  its  full  length,  "and  I'm  glad  of 
it.  I'm  tired  of  lying  around  like  a  mud-turtle  in  these 
trenches,  and  feel  like  a  jack-knife  with  the  blade  shut  up 
and  rusty." 

"Yes,"  said  Mumford,  "  and  I'm  glad  it  strikes  me,  too. 
In  fact,  the  war  has  been  a  cursed  bore  ever  since  they  in- 
troduced pick  and  shovel  into  the  service.  A  good  horse,  a 
double-barrel,  and  a  navy  six — that's  my  style  ;  that  was 
something  pleasant :  but  d — n  these  ditches." 

"  Mumford  got  a  big  potato  about  ten  days  ago,"  said 
Dave  Owens,  "  and  has  been  crazy  to  go  on  a  scout  ever 
since.  Such  luxuries  unfit  a  man  for  the  stern  realities  of 
war." 

"Yes,"  said  another,  "the  ditches  take  all  the  poetry  out 
of  the  war.  However,  I  had  rather  be  on  the  inside  of  them 
than  on  the  outside,  under  some  circumstances,  and  I  sup- 
pose the  Yankees  are  getting  as  tired  of  the  red  clay  .as 
we  are.  Strange  thing,  though,  that  the  confounded  idiots 
never  seem  to  realize  the  fact  that  they  may  be  fighting  to 
enslave  themselves  as  much  as  to  set  Cuffee  free." 

"  How  is  that?"  said  Everhart ;  "to  enslave  themselves?" 

"Why,  if  you  abolish  the  doctrine  of  '  States  Rights  ' — 
the  only  conservative  principle  in  a  republic  like  the  Union 
— as  they  propose  todo,  and  centralize  the  government,  who 
knows,  but  that  the  next  turn  of  the  wheel  may  find  Massa- 
chusetts at  the  bottom,  and  at  the  top  a  goddess— numerical 
majority — insisting  upon  legislation  that  will  cut  her  throat?" 
"That  'the  majority  must  rule'  is  the  Yankee  shibboleth," 
said  another,  "and  they  want  to  subvert  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States,  which  gave  us  the  right  to  secede  and  to 
hold  slaves,  in  order  to'carry  out  their  creed." 

"That's  so,"  chimed  in  another.  "The  essence  of  Yan- 
kee statesmanship  is  comprised  in  vox  fiopuli  vox  Dei,  in 
spite  of  constitutions,  treaties,  or  vested  rights.     In  other 


words,  a  majority  of  votes  creates  law  and  right ;  and  that 
doctrine  always  was  a  lie.  The  majority  are  generally  in 
the  wrong." 

"  That's  old,"  continued  another,  "for  when  Martin  Luther 
bombarded  his  sister  with  the  vox  pofiuli  vox  Dei,  she  re- 
plied, '  Yes,  brother,  and  it  cried  out  '  Crucify  Him  !  Cru 
cify  Him  ! "" 

"The  majority,"  I  said,  "necessarily  possesses  many  of 
the  characteristics  of  a  mob.  If  the  North  succeeds,  per- 
haps, the  very  first  time  that  any  great  question  agitates  the 
country,  the  Yankees  will  discover  that  under  our  system  of 
government  the  minority  has  no  protection,  except  in  the 
doctrine  of  States  Rights.  About  the  only  original  sources 
of  information  on  the  subject  are  'Elliot's  Debates'  and  the 
'Madison  Papers' ;  and  it  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  a 
man  who  could  read  these  documents  and  then  doubt  that 
the  South  has  the  loyal  right  in  the  case,  and  is  standing 
square-toed  and  flat-footed  on  the  constitution,  law,  and  prac- 
tice of  the  land,  is  not  much  better  than  an  idiot. 

"  I  don't  know  much  about  the  politics  of  the  situation," 
said  Fannin  (our  Methodist  class-leader),  "but  I  do  know 
that  the  nigger  figures  prominently  in  this  fight.  I  know 
also  that  God  sent  Israel  into  Egypt  to  be  slaves,  and  kept 
them  there  for  four  hundred  years,  so  that  slavery  must  be 
of  divine  appointment.  I  know,  also,  that  afterward  he  sent 
Moses  to  abolish  slavery;  and  Pharaoh,  who  pleaded  writ- 
ten law  and  prescriptive  right  in  favor  of  the  institution,  had 
to  take  water  on  both  propositions  (at  the  Red  Sea),  and  the 
people  went  out  free ;  so  that  the  abolition  of  slavery  is  of 
divine  appointment.  I  have,  therefore,  whittled  the  whole 
question  down  to  this  fine  point,  that  if  God's  time  to  free 
the  slaves  has  come,  the  Yankees  will  conquer  us  ;  if  it  has 
not  come,  we  will  establish  the  Confederacy,  although  the 
North  has  subsidized  all  the  scoundrelism  that  is  for  sale  on 
earth  to  overcome  us.  That's  all  there  is  in  it,  boys.  As  for 
the  rest,  I  do  not  know. 

'  The  pascal  lamb  preceded  Christ, 
"   The  altar,  Calvary  ;  and  so 

Through  endless  time  and  bitter  woe 
All  human  history  is  spliced 

To  God's  grand  meanings,  vast  and  slow."1 

"Yes,  Fannin,"  I  answered,  "faith  strikes  the  bottom 
facts  of  the  whole  controversy  ;  and  while  the  '  respectable' 
Unionists  affect  contempt  for  the  Abolitionists,  if  the  Yan- 
kees succeed,  the  verdict  of  after  ages  will  be  that  the  one 
fact  which  alone  can  save  the  North  from  the  odium  of  hav- 
ing waged  an  unjust  war  to  an  infamously  successful  conclu- 
sion, is  the  fact  that  slavery  was  always  wrong,  although  the 
constitution,  law,  and  practice  sanctioned  it,  and  the  war 
abolished  slavery." 

"And  if  it  is  wrong,"  said  Dillard,  "  the  psalm-singers  are 
more  to  blame  for  it  than  we  are,  for  they  forced  us  to  keep 
up  the  slave-trade  for  twenty-one  years  after  the  South 
wanted  to  stop  it ;  and  the  d — d  hypocritical  hounds  kept 
it  up  until  nearly  all  our  means  were  invested  in  it,  and  our 
whole  social,  political,  and  business  life  were  based  upon  it. 
To  talk  about  a  '  higher  law'  now  in  opposition  to  the  pecu- 
liar institution  is  nothing  but  a  Yankee  lie.  The  d — d 
thieves  would  sell  their  sisters  to-morrow  for  cash  in  hand. 
The  war  is  to  them  a  question  of  political  supremacy,  not  a 
question  of  right ;  a  question  of  money,  not  of  good  morals. 
They  know  that  if  we  make  the  cotton  States  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment to  them,  the  grass  will  grow  in  the  streets  of  New 
York  city ;  and  they  care  not  what  God  thinks  of  slavery, 
but  they  are  fighting  for  the  trade  which  Yankeedom  bases 
on  Southern  produce.  D — n  the  whole  of  them,  and  their 
patriotism,  which  is  a  lie;  and  their  religion,  which  is  a  trade; 
and  their  civilization,  which  is  a  fraud  and  a  sham  from  head 
to  tail.     Amen." 

"  That  is  a  very  grave  error,"  I  answered.  "  The  Yankees 
are  patriotic  ;  they  are  honest ;  they  are  in  earnest.  Yet  if 
they  subvert  the  doctrine  of  States  Rights  in  order  to  abolish 
slavery,  it  will  not  be  many  years  before  they  will  discover 
that  in  doing  so  they  have  subverted  the  only  basis  on  which 
popular  liberty  can  be  maintained,  and  have  paved  the  way 
for  the  despotism  of  money  and  the  slavery  of  the  masses  ; 
for  if  history  ever  proved  anything,  it  proves " 

I  was  here  interrupted  by  a  boyish  voice  call  out  from  a 
little  distance  : 

"  Is  this  the  First  Missouri  Brigade?" 

"Yes,  my  son,"  I  answered.  "Come  on,  and  tell  us  what 
you  wish." 

"  I  wanted  to  find  Major  L ,"  said  the  lad,  advancing 

to  where  we  were  sitting  about  the  trenches  under  the  shade 
of  a  tree.     " Can  you  tell  me  where  I  may  find  him?" 

"  I  am  Major  L .     What  can  I  do  for  you  ?" 

The  boy  appeared  to  be  laboring  under  a  good  deal  of  em- 
barrassment, but  he  managed  to  say  : 

"  I  am  turned  sixteen,  and,  finding  that  I  must  go  into  the 
service  somewhere,  1  have  heard  so  much  of  the  First  Mis- 
souri that  I  wish  to  join  it.     I  am  from  Alabama." 

A  dozen  voices  shouted  :  "  Hurrah  for  Alabam' ! "  "  The 
first  recruit  our  brigade  ever  got  inside  the  Confederate  lines  !" 
and  various  other  cries  indicating  their  surprise  at  finding  a 
recruit  for  our  ranks  so  far  south. 

The  boy  was  a  good  deal  abashed  by  their  noisy  welcome, 
and  I  gazed  upon  him  with  profoundest  pity.  He  was  a  mere 
boy.  He  was  dressed  in  a  new  suit  of  neatly  made  gray, 
and  his  almost  girlish  face,  his  small  hands  and  feet,  and  his 
air  of  refinement  and  gentleness,  contrasted  painfully  with 
the  rough  and  war-worn  veterans  around  him,  although  some 
of  them  three  years  before  had  seemed  as  young  and  as  un- 
fitted for  such  a  life  as  he — another  victim,  snatched  from 
the  cradle  almost,  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  grim  Moloch  of  war. 

"My  lad,"- 1  said,  "this  is  a  fighting  brigade.  All  the 
'pomp  and  circumstance  of  glorious  war'  died  out  of  it  a 
good  while  ago.  We  are  consecrated  to  duty,  and  the  duty 
is  hard,  repulsive,  dangerous.  There  is  only  one  tent,  two 
coffee-pots,  and  three  table-knives  left  in  this  brigade.  It  is 
a  pretty  rough  place  in  which  to  begin  a  soldier's  life. 
Perhaps  you  had  better  take  time  to  think  it  over  before  you 
join  us." 

"  I  know  something  of  the  brigade's  history,"  said  the  lad, 
"and  I  wish  to  join  you  if  you  will  take  me." 

The  unfitness  of  the  thing,  the  profound  commiseration 
which  I  felt  for  the  young  and  beautiful  boy,  seemed  to  af- 
fect all  the  soldiers  near. 

"You  ought  to  go  up  into  the  mountains  of  your  own 
State,"  said  one,  "and  join  'General  Roddy's  Life  Insurance 


Company.'    They  are  fellows  that  sleep  in  farm-houses  every 
night,  and  charge  on  the  pig-pens  when  rations  run  short." 

"Send  him  over  to  Sears's  mess,"  cried  Terrill.  "  He  is 
the  very  fellow  the  Mississipians  need  to  conduct  their  cor- 
respondence with  the  home  folks  every  time  they  stay  in 
camp  for  a  month." 

"  Give  him  to  Day  or  Manigault,"  said  Sharp.  "  He  looks 
light-limbed  enough  to  keep  up  with  those  brigades  every 
time  they  skedaddle,  and  that  is  about  all  he  would  have  to 
do,  any  way." 

"  If  you  want  to  get  your  money  back,  go  and  jine  the  cav- 
alry," sung  another,  and  added  :  "It's  a  safe  thing,  for  old 
Early  offered  a  thousand  dollars  reward  for  anybody  who 
could  find  a  dead  man  with  spurs  on." 

The  boy  listened  in  silent  wonder  while  this  good-natured 
chaffing  of  himself  proceeded,  and  at  the  first  lull  in  the  lit- 
tle whirlwind  of  suggestions  which  his  appearance  called 
forth,  he  addressed  me,  saying  : 

"  I  have  heard  what  they  say,  and  do  not  fully  understand 
it,  but  I  have  thought  it  over  a  good  deal,  and  if  you  will  let 
me  join  the  First  Missouri  Brigade,  I  will  try  to  do  my  best 
as  well  as  the  rest  of  you.     May  I  stay,  sir  ?  " 

The  simplicity,  modesty,  and  beauty  of  the  boy  touched 
me  deeply. 

"Yes,"  I  said,  "stay  awhile,  anyhow,  and  see  how  you 
like  it.  I  will  not  consent  to  your  enlisting  now.  There  is 
little  to  do.  We  have  no  drill  in  the  trenches,  and  nothing 
else,  except  to  go  out  every  few  days  and  take  our  turn  in  the 
rifle-pits.  We  sleep  when  we  feel  like  it,  get  up  when  we 
please,  eat  whenever  we  get  a  chance,  and  are  careful  to  be 
somewhere  about  in  case  we  may  be  needed.  For  the  pres- 
ent remain  with  us,  and  we  will  see  about  the  balance  here- 
after." 

"  Thank  you,  sir,"  said  Alabam',  for  so  he  was  already 
called,  and  although  he  did  give  some  other  name,  I  and 
every  one  else  forgot  it  immediately,  and  so  he  lived  and 
died  nameless,  except  for  that  one  word  which  the  boys  bap- 
tised him  by  as  soon  as  he  came  to  us — Alabam. 

As  the  dreary  hours  crept  by,  and  the  newness  of  the  sit- 
uation passed  away,  Alabam'  would  occasionally  join  in  our 
conversation,  and  before  nightfall,  his  shrewd,  quaint  obser- 
vations upon  human  life  and  conduct  in  the  narrow  sphere 
in  which  he  appeared  to  have  seen  both,  his  bright,  witty 
sallies,  always  cheerful,  or  playful,  and  sometimes  even  pa- 
thetic, and  now  and  then  a  little  sunburst  of  feeling,  half- 
poetic  in  its  pathos,  simplicity,  and  ingenuousness,  had  made 
him  a  favorite  with  us  all.  When  night  came,  the  boy  had 
a  puzzled  look  on  his  face  that  was  very  amusing. 

"  Where  do  you  all  sleep  ?  "  he  asked,  with  wondering  eyes. 

"  I  generally  hang  out  on  a  limb  of  this  walnut  tree,"  said 
Dillard,  with  amazing  gravity,  "to  get  the  benefit:  of  the 
country  air.  You  see,  Alabam',  I  was  raised  on  a  prairie 
farm,  and  the  close  confinement  of  the  trenches  does  not 
agree  with  my  constitution.  Just  hook  your  chin  over  . 
limb  and  hang  up  and  sleep,  fanned  by  every  breeze  that 
blows.  A  little  awkward  at  first,  you  know,  but  nice  thing 
as  soon  as  you  get  the  hang  of  it.  Take  the  limb  next  to 
me,  Alabam' ;  I  would  like  to  have  you  for  a  neighbor." 

"  I  always  get  on  the  outside  of  the  breast-works,"  said 
Sharp,  t!  and  pull  the  shadow  of  it  over  me  so  as  to  keep  the 
dew  from  injuring  my  complexion.  Cool,  nice  place,  Ala- 
bam'.    Better  go  with  me,  eh  ?" 

"  I  always  stand  up  on  one  leg  and  lean  against  the  other 
when  I  sleep,"  said  Dave  Owens.  "I  never  could  get  used 
to  wallowing  around  in  the  mud  as  the  most  of  these  fellows 
do." 

And  so  their  chaffing  of  the  boy  went  on,  but  he  seemed 
to  be  as  heartily  amused  at  it  as  any  one. 

"The  fact  is,  Alabam',"  I  said,  "that  none  of  us  have  slept 
in  a  house  for  three  years,  nor  in  a  tent  for  two.  I  have 
there  what  the  boys  call  a  '  shebang'"  (pointing  to  a  little 
frame  of  light  poles,  covered  with  a  blanket),  "and  you  can 
come  and  lddge  with  me  until  you  can  make  better  arrange- 
ments." 

"Thank  you,"  said  Alabam'.  "But  why  don't  you  have 
it  made  higher,  major?  The  top  is  not  four  feet  from  the 
ground." 

"  It  does  well  enough  as  it  is,"  said  I  ;  "  and  if  you  should 
build  the  top  a  foot  higher  than  the  entrenchments,  you  would 
simply  be  putting  up  a  target  for  all  the  Yankee  sharp-shoot- 
ers that  could  see  it  with  a  field-glass." 

The  glorious  summer  moon  hung  high  and  bright  in  heaven 
when  1  crawled  into  my  "  shebang,"  to  which  Alabam'  had 
long  ago  betaken  himself;  and,  as  I  stretched  my  weary 
limbs  upon  the  grassy  earth  beside  him,  the  half-awakened 
boy  threw  one  arm  over  me  caressingly,  and  then  relapsed 
into  the  deep  and  profound  slumber  of  wearied  boyhood. 

February,  1881.  Nathan  C.  Kouns. 

[concluded  next  week.] 


Doctor  Blank  is  an  eminent  physician  of  Philadelphia, 
and,  as  is  often  the  case  with  eminent  physicians,  is  brusque 
and  overbearing  in  manner.  Among  his  office  patients  one 
morning  was  a  gentleman  who,  after  occupying  exactly  five 
minutes  of  the  great  man's  time,  took  a  ten  dollar  note  from 
his  pocket,  and  inquired  the  amount  of  the  fee.  "Fifty  dol- 
lars," said  the  impatient  medical  man.  The  patient  de- 
murred a  little,  whereupon  the  physician  rudely  remarked  : 
"  Well,  what  do  you  expect  to  pay  ?  Give  me  what  you  have 
got,"  and  on  receiving  the  ten  dollar  bill,  turned  scornfully  to 
his  negro  servant,  and  handing  the  money,  remarked : 
"That  is  for  you,  Jim  ;"  but  lost  his  temper  still  more  when 
his  patient  cooly  said  :  "  I  did  not  know  before  that  you  had 
a  partner.  Good  morning,  doctor." 
/ 

Things  haven't  improved  so  much  in  the  State  of  Connec- 
ticut since  the  good  old  Blue-laws  days.  In  those  times  when 
a  man  wanted  to  kiss  his  wife  on  the  Lord's  day  he  used  to 
take  her  behind  the  door  to  do  it.  Now  when  he  goes  be- 
hind the  door  for  that  purpose  he  takes  some  other  man's 
wife. 

General  Grant  is  growing  bald.  We  shall  soon  be  forced 
to  the  degrading  spectacle  of  an  ex-President  frequenting 
burlesque  shows.  ^_ 

According  to  the  census,  there  are  25,428  other  idiots  in 
the  United  States.     So  cheer  up,  reader. 


• 


THE   ARGONAUT, 


SENSE  AND  SENTIMENT. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


Paley  :  Who  can  refute  a  sneer  ? 
Milton  :  Where  no  hope  is  left,  is  left  no  fear. 
Spenser  :  Entire  affection  hateth  nicer  hands. 
Emerson  :  Beauty  is  unripe  childhood's  cheat. 
Sir  Thomas  Browne  :  Nature  is  the  art  of  God. 
Anon  :  Sorrows  can  be  told,  but  grief  is  voiceless. 
Roscommon  :  The  multitude  is  always  in  the  wrong.' 
Chaucer  :  Nature  is  the  vicar  of  the  Almighty  Lord. 
Colman  :  On  their  own  merits  modest  men  are  dumb. 
Young  :  All  men  think  all  men  mortal  but  themselves. 
Anon  :  Error  is  "a  hardy  plant  and  flourishes  in  any  soil. 
Euripides  :  Among  mortals  second  thoughts  are  the  wisest. 

Rochefoucauld  :  Hypocrisy  is  the  homage  vice  pays  to  vir- 
tue. 

Henry  Taylor  :  The  world  knows  nothing  of  its  greatest 
men. 

Fuller :  Search  others  for  theii  virtues,  thyself  for  thy 
vices. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher  :  Calamity  is  man's  true  touch- 
stone. 

Shelley  :  Our  sweetest  songs  are  those  that  tell  of  saddest 
thought. 

Gibbon  :  All  that  is  human  must  retrogade  if  it  does  not 
advance. 

Wordsworth  :  Minds  that  have  nothing  to  confer  find  lit- 
tle to  perceive. 

Ouida  :  Those  who  care  not  for  life  commonly  have  life 
cling  to  them. 

Bishop  Hall  :  Death  borders  upon  our  birth,  and  our  cra- 
dle stands  in  the  grave. 

St.  Augustine  :  The  sufficiency  of  my  merit  is  to  know 
that  my  merit  is  not  sufficient. 

Rochefoucauld  :  The  gratitude  of  most  men  is  but  a  se- 
cret desire  of  receiving  greater  benefits. 

Anon  :  Do  not  allow  idleness  to  deceive  you  ;  for  while 
you  give  to  it  to-day,  it  steals  from  you  to-morrow. 

Emerson  :  Thought  is  the  property  of  him  who  can  en- 
tertain it,  and  of  him  who  can  adequately  place  it. 

Tillotson  :  If  God  were  not  a  necessary  Being  of  Himself, 
He  might  almost  seem  to  be  made  for  the  use  and  benefit  of 
men. 

La  Fontaine  :  Impudence,  silly  talk,  foolish  vanity,  and 
vain  curiosity  are  closely  allied  ;  they  are  children  from  one 
family. 

Pliny  :  In  things  minute,  and  as  it  were  nonentities, 
what  wisdom  is  displayed,  what  power,  what  unfathomable 
perfection ! 

Anon  :  Novelty  is  what  we  recover  from  oblivion.  We 
can  fish  little  out  of  the  river  Lethe  that  has  not  first  been 
thrown  into  it. 

Burke  :  When  bad  men  combine,  the  good  must  associate, 
else  they  will  fall,  one  by  one,  an  unpitied  sacrifice,  in  a  con- 
temptible struggle. 

Anon  :  False  friends  are  like  our  shadows,  keeping  close  to 
us  while  we  walk  in  the  sunshine,  but  leaving  us  the  instant 
we  cross  into  the  shade. 

Steele :  Inquisitive  people  are  the  funnels  of  conversa- 
tion ;  they  do  not  take  in  anything  for  their  own  use,  but 
merely  pass  it  to  another. 

Buddha  :  Let  a  man  overcome  anger  by  love  ;  let  him 
overcome  evil  by  good  ;  let  him  overcome  the  greedy  by 
liberality  ;  the  liar  by  truth. 

Taber  :  No  soul  was  ever  lost  because  its  fresh  beginnings 
broke  down  ;  but  thousands  of  souls  have  been  lost  because 
they  would  not  make  fresh  beginnings. 

Edward  Everett  :  The  great  object  of  all  knowledge  is  to 
enlarge  and  purify  the  soul,  to  fill  the  mind  with  noble  con- 
templations, and  to  furnish  a  refined  pleasure. 

Fe'nelon  :  If  the  crowns  of  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world 
were  laid  down  at  my  feet  in  exchange  for  my  books 
and  my  love  of  reading,  I  would  spurn  them  all. 

Lavater  :  Beware  of  biting  jests.  The  more  truth  they 
carry  with  them,  the  greater  wounds  they  give,  the  greater 
smarts  they  cause,  and  the  greater  they  leave  behind  them. 

Palmieri  :  The  good  often  sigh  more  over  little  faults  than 
the  wicked  do  over  great.  Hence  an  old  proverb,  that  the 
stain  appears  greater  according  to  the  brilliancy  of  what  it 
touches. 

Greville  :  Men  and  statues  that  are  admired  in  an  elevated 
situation  have  a  different  effect  upon  us  when  we  approach 
them  ;  the  first  appear  less  than  we  imagined  them,  the  last 
greater. 

Ouida  :  Now  your  fine  intelligence  will  always,  sooner  or 
later,  grow  dissatisfied  with  abasing  itself  to  the  senses  ;  and 
he  who  can  be  a  sincere  friend,  has  also  in  him  the  capacity 
of  sincere  love. 

Hooker  :  Though  the  beauties,  riches,  honors,  sciences, 
virtues  and  perfections  of  all  men  living  were  in  the  present 
possession  of  one,  yet  something  above  and  beyond  all  this 
would  still  be  sought  and  earnestly  thirsted  for. 

F.  W.  Robertson  :  Time  is  the  solemn  inheritance  to  which 
every  man  is  born  heir,  who  has  a  life-rent  of  this  world — a 
little  section  cast  out  of  eternity,  and  given  us  to  do  our  work 
in  ;  an  eternity  before,  and  an  eternity  behind ;  and  the  small 
stream  between,  floating  swiftly  from  the  one  into  the  vast 
bosom  of  the  other.  W.  W.  R. 

Los  Angeles,  February,  1881. 


Victor  Galbraith. 
Under  the  walls  of  Monterey 
At  daybreak  the  bugles  began  to  play, 

Victor  Galbraith  ! 
In  the  mist  of  the  morning  damp  and  gray, 
These  were  the  words  they  seemed  to  say  : 
"  Come  forth  10  thy  death, 
Victor  Galbraith  !  " 

Forth  he  came,  with  a  martial  tread  ; 
Firm  was  his  step,  erect  his  head  ; 

Victor  Galbraith, 
He  who  so  well  the  bugle  played, 
Could  not  mistake  the  words  it  said  : 
"Come  forth  to  thy  death, 
Victor  Galbraith  !  " 

He  looked  at  the  earth,  he  looked  at  the  sky, 
He  looked  at  the  files  of  musketry, 

Victor  Galbraith  !  , 

And  he  said  with  a  steady  voice  and  eye, 
'Take  good  aim  ;  I  am  ready  to  die  !" 

Thus  challenges  death 

Victor  -Galbraith. 

Twelve  fiery  tongues  flashed  straight  and  red, 
Six   leaden  balls  on  their  errand  sped  ; 

Victor  Galbraith 
Falls  to  the  ground,  but  he  is  not  dead  ; 
His  name  was  not  stamped  on  those  balls  of  lead, 

And  they  only  scath 

Victor  Galbraith. 

Three  balls  are  in  his  breast  and  brain, 
But  he  rises  out  of  the  dust  again, 

Victor  Galbraith  ! 
The  water  he  drinks  has  a  bloody  stain  ; 
'  Oh,  kill  me,  and  put  me  out  of  my  pain  ! " 

In  his  agony  prayeth 

Victor  Galbraith. 

Forth  dart  once  more  those  tongues  of  flame, 
And  the  bugler  has  died  a  death  of  shame, 

Victor  Galbraith  ! 
His  soul  has  gone  back  to  whence  it  came, 
And  no  one  answers  to  the  name, 

When  the  sergeant  saith, 
"Victor  Galbraith  !  " 

Under  the  walls  of  Monterey 

By  night  a  bugle  is  heard  to  play, 

Victor  Galbraith  ! 
Through  the  mist  of  the  valley  damp  and  gray 
The  sentinels  hear  the  sound,  and  say : 
"That  is  the  wraith 
Of  Victor  Galbraith  !  "  —Longfellou 


FRENCH    BONBONS. 


A  revelation  of  human  misery. 

At  the  pawn-shop  is  this  notice  : 

"  Nothing  can  be  lent  on  false  teeth  set  in  rubber." 


A  conjugal  discussion. 

Monsieur — "Do  I  make  the  laws  here,  or  do  I  not?" 
Madame — "Possibly;  but  nothing  shall  hinder  me  from 
making  amendments  !" 

She  makes  one,  and  Monsieur  tumbles. 


Une  de  ces  demoiselles  disait  hier  a  une  de  ses  amis  : 
"Enfin,  ma  chere,  j'dtais  tellement  grise  au  dessert,  queje 

leur  ai  montre"  mon  bras  ou  ma  jambe  ;  je  ne  sais  plus  au 

j  uste  lequel des  trois  ! " 

A  youngster  steps  up  to  a  gentleman  in  the  park. 

"Sir,  won't  you  please  go  after  my  boat,  which  has  fallen 
into  the  stream?" 

"But  do  you  wish  me  to  throw  myself  into  the  water,  child?" 

"Oh,  yes  ;  mamma  said  :  {Ask  that  gentleman;  he  looks 
fool  enough  to  do  it.' " 

Amenities  of  literature  : 

"When  lam  played  out  as  a  novelist,"  said  Balzac  one 
day  to  Dumas  the  elder,  "  I  intend  to  write  for  the  stage." 
"  Begin  at  once,  "  replied  Dumas. 


The  Angels  of  Buena  Vista. 
Speak  and  tell  us,  our  Ximena,  looking  northward  far  away,- 
0"er  the  camp  of  the  invaders,  o'er  the  Mexican  array, 
Who  is  losing?    who  is  winning?    are  they  far  or  come  they  near? 
Look  abroad,    and  tell  us,    sister,  whither   rolls  the  storm   we  hear. 

"Down  the  hills  of  Angostura  still  the  storm  of  battle  rolls  ; 
Blood  is  flowing,  men  are  dying  ;  God  have  mercy  on  their  souls  !  " 
Who  is  losing?    who  is  winning?    "Over  hill  and  over  plain, 
I  see  but  smoke  of  cannon,    clouding  through  the  mountain  rain.  " 

Holy  mother,  keep  our  brothers  !    Look  Ximena,  look  once  more  : 
"Still  I  see  the  feartul  whirlwind  rolling  darkly  as  before, 
Bearing  on,  in  strange  confusion,  friend  and  foeman,  foot  and  horse, 
Like  some  wild  and    troubled    torrent  sweeping   down  its    mountain 
course." 

Look  forth  once  more,  Ximena!    "Ah!    the  smoke  has  rolled  away, 
And  I  see  the  Northern  rifles  gleaming  down  the  ranks  of  gray. 
Hark  !  that  sudden  blast  of  bugles  !  there  the  troops  of  Minon  wheels; 
There  the  Northern  horses  thunder,  with  the  cannon  at  their  heels. 

"Jesu,  pity  !  how  it  thickens!    now  retreat  and  now  advance! 
Right  against  the  blazing  cannon  shivers  Puebla's  charging  lance  ! 
Down  they  go,  the  brave  young  riders;  horse  and  foot  together  fall; 
Like   a   plowshare   in  the   fallow,  through  them  plows  the  Northern 
ball." 

Nearer  came  the  storm,  and  nearer,  rolling  fast  and  frightful  on. 
Speak,  Ximena,  speak,  and  tell  us  who  has  lost  and  who  has  won. 
"Alas!     alas  !  I  know  not;  friend  and  foe  together  fall; 
O'er  the  dying  rush  the  living  ;  pray,  my  sisters,  for  them  all  !  " 

"  Lo  I  the   wind  the  smoke  is  lifting ;   Blessed  Mother,  save  my  brain  ! 
I  can  see  the  wounded  crawling  slowly  out  from  heaps  of  slain  ; 
Now  they  stagger,  blind  and  bleeding  ;  now  they  fall,  and  strive  to  rise; 
Hasten,  sisters,  haste  and  save  them,  lest  they  die  before  our  eyes  ! 

"  Oh,  my  heart's  love  !  oh,  mydearone  !  lay  thy  poor  head  on  my  knee; 
Dost    thou   know  the    lips  that    kiss  thee?      Canst    thou   hear    me? 

Canst  thou  see  ? 
Oh.  my  husband,  brave  and  gentle  !  oh,  my  Bernard,  look  once  more 
On  the  blessed  cross  before  thee  !    Mercy  !    mercy  1  all  is  o'er.  " 

Dry  thy  tears,  my  poor  Ximena  ;     lay  thy    dear  one  down  to  re  st  ; 
Let  his  hands  be  meekly  folded  ;  lay  the  cross  upon  his  breast  ; 
Let  his  dirge  be  sung  hereafter,  and  his  funeral  masses  said  ; 
To-day,  thou  poor  bereaved  one,  the  living  ask  thy  aid. 

Close  beside  her,  faintly  moaning,  fair  and  young,  a  soldier  lay. 
Torn  with  shot  and  pierced  with  lances,  bleeding  slow  his  life  away; 
But,   as  tenderly  before  him  the  lorn  Ximena  knelt, 
She  saw  the  Northern  eagle  shining  on  his  pistol  belt. 

With  a  stifled  cry  of  horror  straight  she  turned  away  her  head  ; 
With  a  sad  and  bitter  feeling  looked  she  back  upon  her  dead  ; 
But  she    heard  the  youth's  low  moaning,    and  his  struggling  breath 

of  pain, 
And  she  raised  the  cooling  water  to  his  parched  lips  again. 

Whispered  low  the  dying  soldier,  pressed  her  hand,  and  faintly  smiled; 
Was  that  pitying  face  his  mother's?  did  she  watch  beside- her  child? 
All  his  stranger  words  with  meaning  her  woman's  heart  supplied  ; 
With  her  kiss  upon  his  forehead,  "  Mother  !  "  murmured  he,  and  died. 

"  A  bitter  curse  upon  them,  poor  boy,  who  led  thee  forth 
From  some  gentle,  sad-eyed  mother,  weeping  lonely  in  the  North  !  " 
Spake  the  mournful  Me.xic  woman,  as  she  laid  him  with  her  dead, 
And  turned  to  soothe  the  living  still,  and  bind  the  wounds  which  bled. 

Look  forth  once  more,  Ximena!      "Like  a  cloud  before  the  wind 
Rolls  the  battle  down  the  mountains,  leaving  blood  and  death  behind   ; 
Ah  !    they  plead  in  vain  for  mercy  ;    in  the  dust  the  wounded  strive; 
Hide  your  faces,  holy  angels  !    O  thou  Christ  of  God,  forgive.  " 

Sink,  O  Night,  among  thy  mountains  !  let  the  cool,  gray  shadows  fall ; 
Dying  brothers,  fighting  demons,— drop  thy  curtain  over  all  ! 
Through  the  thickening  winter  twilight,  wide  apart  the  battle  rolled; 
In  its  sheath  the  sabre  rested,  and  the  cannon's  lips  grew  cold. 

But  the  noble  Mexic  women  still  their  holy  task  pursued, 

Through    that    long,    dark  night   of   sorrow,  worn,  and    faint,    and 

lacking  food  ; 
Over  weak  and  suffering  brothers  with  a  tender  care  they  hung, 
And  the  dying  foemen  blessed  them  in  a  strange  and  Northern  tongue. 

Not  wholly  lost,  O  Father  !  is  this  evil  world  of  ours  ; 
Upward,  though  its  blood  and  ashes,  spring  afresh  the  Eden  flowers  ; 
From  its  smoking  hell  of  battle  Love  and  Pity  send  their  prayer, 
And  still  thy  white-winged  angels  hover  dimly  in  our  air. —  Whitlier. 


La  scene  se  passe  sur  les  bords  de  l'Ohio  entre  un  negre 
et  son  petit  maitre  blanc. 

Passe  un  bateau  a  vapeur. 

Le  negre,  sceptique  : 

"Li  blancs,  marcher  sur  l'eau — oui,  pouvoir  tout  faire, 
— oui — excepte-  petit  negre.  Ouand  li  blancs  essayer — faire 
petit  mulatre  !" 

A  gentleman,  always  distinguished  for  his  care  and  fore- 
thought, writes  at  the  bottom  of  his  will  this  last  injunction : 
"  I  desire  not  to  be  buried  alive,  in  so  far  as  it  is  possible." 


Around  the  table  are  monsieur,  madame,  Be'be',  and  the 
family  cousin. 

"  If  you'll  kiss  me,"  says  the  cousin  to  Bebe',  "  I'll  give  you 
a  bonbon." 

"  Don't  let  him  kiss  you,"  says  monsieur  ;  "it  would  make 
a  mustache  grow  on  your  lip  like  his." 

"  Oh,  I'm  not  afraid,"  answers  Bebe" ;  "  mamma  tisses 
him  often,  and  she  hasn't  dot  no  mustache  !  " 


Deux  villes  antiques,  Nimes  et  Aries,  ont  6t6  de  tout  temps 
rivals,  et  leurs  habitants  respectifs  se  regardent  en  chiens  de 
faience. 

"Aries  est  bien  plus  beau  !"  disait  un  Arle'sien. 

"  Allons  done  !  "  lui  objecta  un  Nimois  avec  sa  fougue  ac- 
centue'e.  "Aries  n'est  meme  pas  unnom  de  ville.  Aries  est 
un  pseudo  Nimes  I" 

Y lives  on  the  boulevard  Clichy. 

His  favorite  promenade  is  in  the  cemetery  of  Montmartre. 
Yesterday  he  returned  from  his  walk  seeming  little  refreshed 
by  his  exercise. 

"What  is  the  matter?  Why  are  you  so  gloomy?"  asks 
Madame  Y . 

"  Ah  !  don't  speak  of  it.  The  cemetery  was  so  sad  to- 
day.    Not  a  solitary  burial.     I  tell  you  it  was  gloomy  !" 


At  a  bureau  of  chanty  in  a  small  town.  A  member  of  the 
bureau  is  examining  an  application  for  relief  which  reads  as 
follows  : 

"  The  petitioner  is  the  only  daughter  of  a  father  who  died 
without  children,  and  she  supports  by  her  labor  five  young 
brothers  and  sisters." 

The  examiner  writes  on  the  margin  of  this  petition  : 

"  In  this  application  I  seem  to  detect  a  slight  exaggeration." 


Le  vent  glacial  qui  a  succe'de'  a  la  neige  vient  de  trans- 
former les  trottoirs  en  de  veVitables  casse-cou. 

Une  dame,  assez  solide,  tombe  lourdement  sur  le  bitume. 

En  rentrant,  elle  raconte  sa  chute  a  son  mari. 

"  Figure-tot  que  je  suis  tombe'e  sur " 

"  Oh  ! "  interrompt  Pifpoux,  "je  connais  assez  les  lois  de 
la  pesanteur  pour  etre  certain  que  tu  n'es  pas  tombe'e  sur  la 
tete  !" 


San  Francisco  item  from  the  Paris  Figaro  : 

The  demon  of  the  play  ! 

A  dominator  of  beasts  ferocious  finds  himself  in  a  city  where  one 
cards  much — San  Francisco. 

He  has  played  like  all  the  world,  and  he  has  lost  all  that  which  he 
had  upon  himself. 

One  wishes  not  (for  one  does  not  know  himself  but  little,  the  ones  the 
others)  to  accord  to  him  to  go  upon  the  word. 

"  Eh  well,"  cries  the  one,  "  your  tigers  have  the  value.     Play  them." 

"Aulright,"  says  the  dominator,  "1  bet  three  tigers — but  on  the 
table  the  stakes." 

Ah,  those  peoples  Americans  ! 


A  remarkably  plain-looking  actress  is  playing  the  part  of 
a  stony-hearted  maiden  who  melts  slowly  before  the  impas- 
sioned pleading  of  her  eloquent  lover. 

"  You  can  no  longer  persist,  you  can  no  longer  resist,"  he 
cries,  "your  heart  flutters,  you  change  countenance  at  last !  " 

"  Hurrah,  glad  to  hear  it  !"  shouts  an  excited  but  over- 
frank  spectator  in  the  gallery. 

Snake  story  from  the  Courrier  de  San  Francisco  : 

A  history  of  serpent : 

One  knows  that— by  the  following  of  the  bulk-head  or  sea-wall  to  the 
roundabouts  faux  akntours)  of  North  Beach — it  is  there  formed,  of 
place  in  place,  the  little  lakes,  in  miniature. 

The  water  of  the  sea  is  there  rested  stagnant,  in  mixing  itself  to  the 
detritus  of  the  sewers,  which  there  come  to  end. 

In  the  middle  of  this  receptacle  one  has  come  to  discover  a  serpent, 
which  floated  at  the  surface  in  a  state  of  benumbedness. 

Such  was  this  benumbedness  that  somes  gamins  have  been  able  to 
possess  of  it  without  difficulty. 

This  reptile  has  not  less  than  eight  feet  of  the  length  upon  twelve 
inches  of  the  circumference. 

One  supposes  it  to  be  the  young  boa  constrictor  which  was  escaped 
himself  from  the  menagerie  of  Cole. 

The  Commissaries  of  the  Port  have,  seems  it,  t:  nake 

enstuff  this  reptile. 


THE        ARGONAUT 


BELLA'S    LETTER. 

She  Gossips  about  the  Crocker  German,  and  Lots  of 

Other    Things. 

Friday,  February  18,  1S81. — Nothing  so  surely 
proclaims  the  consolidation  of  San  Francisco  society 
into  what  may  be  termed  a  permanent  type  as  the 
brilliant  melange  of  the  present  week.  There  may  be 
a  current  of  provincialism  here,  and  an  eddy  of  cos- 
mopolitanism there  ;  and  vulgar  and  refined  charac- 
ters must  necessarily,  at  least  in  this  generation,  push 
against  each  other  within  many  a  hospitable  portal, 
and  around  many  a  pleasant  board  ;  yet  there  is 
something  capital  to  paint  in  the  shifting,  changing 
character  of  our  California  society,  Society  here  is, 
at  its  very  best,  somewhat  polyglot.  Its  best  ingre- 
'dients  are  wealth,  culture,  and  intelligence,  yet  there 
are  other  particles  that  cannot  be  separated  without 
injuring  the  whole.  One  of  our  most  commonly  used, 
and  most  necessary  spices  is  composed  of  two  parts 
— separate  them,  and  the  one  part  becomes  simply 
worthless,  and  the  other  assumes  the  shape  of  an  ab- 
solute poison  ;  ergo,  wherever  and  whenever  the 
graceful  and  magnificent  Miss  Flora  McFlimsey  of 
Madison  Square  appears,  there  is  some  obsequious 
snob  conspicuously  close  at  hand,  be  sure  of  it,  well 
charged  with  adulation.  You  can  not  successfully  sep- 
arate the  two  characters,  and  impart  completeness  to 
social  occasion. s 

Apropos,  the  present  season  has  been  resplendent 
with  delightful  teas,  gorgeous  receptions,  unsurpassed 
musicaUs,  splendid  nuptial  ceremonies,  and  incom- 
parable Germans,  "garnished"  with  fascinating 
hostesses,  liberal  hosts,  charming  ladies,  superb  col- 
lations, multitudes  of  army  and  navy  uniforms,  and 
le  deux  temps  prolonged  until  sleepy  Jehus  crawled 
into  their  coupes  amidst  the  vociferations  of  the  early 
chanticleer.  True,  there  has  been  nothing  to  com- 
pare in  grandeur  and  magnificence  of  detail  with  the 
receptions  given  General  Grant  in  the  fall  of  1879  by 
Senator  William  Sharon  and  Charles  Crocker,  and 
possibly  there  never  may  be  again,  as  they  both  quite 
eclipsed  any  private  receptions  ever  given  in  America. 
And  it  will  be  quite  next  to  an  impossibility  for  any 
lady  in  the  land  to  excel  the  musicale  presented  by 
Mrs.  Hall  McAllister  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  especially 
its  gastronomic  parts  ;  indeed,  I  am  not  indiscreet 
when  I  declare  that  the  delicious  insidiousness  of  the 
salads,  pates,  terrapin,  Roman  and  champagne 
punches  of  that  festive  occasion  crowded  the  club- 
houses with  desperate  sufferers  the  next  morning, 
and  laid  up  one  poor  bon  vivant  with  a  loot  that  to- 
day requires  a  derrick  to  place  it  into  a  comfortable 
position,  and  in  shape  and  proportions  resembles 
Lot's  wife  after  the  unfortunate  saline  transformation 
recorded  in  sacred  writ.  And  that  reminds  me  that 
the  literary  and  musical  exercises  given  at  Judge  De- 
los  Lake's  residence  on  Friday  evening  last,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  "Literary  and  Musical  Club," 
constituted  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  intellectual 
treats  of  the  season.  There  were  some  forty  odd 
guests  present,  among  whom  were  Mrs.  J.  C.  Flood 
and  daughter,  Mrs.  Captain  Blandingand  daughters, 
Mrs.  Burnett  and  daughter,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Piatt  and 
daughter,  the  Misses  Eyre,  Miss  Randolph,  Miss 
Hayne,  the  Misses  Holladay,  Miss  Perry,  the  Misses 
McLane,  Miss  Henning,  Mrs.  Ashe  and  daughter, 
General  and  Mrs.  Kaulz,  Captain  and  Mrs.  R.  S. 
Floyd,  Judge  Sawyer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crittenden 
Thornton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Cook,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
N.  K.  Masten,  Mr.  E.  C.  Masten,  Mr.  Harry  Dam, 
Mr.  S.  W.  Holladay,  and  some  few  others,  whose 
names  I  do  not  now  remember.  The  guests  were  re- 
ceived most  graciously  by  Judge  and  Mrs.  Lake, 
assisted  by  their  two  daughters,  the  Misses  Helen  and 
Annie  Lake,  who  also  entertained  with  choice  vocal 
and  instrumental  music,  etc. 

The  most  pretentious  society  circumstance  of  the 
present  week  was  the  German  given  by  Miss  Hattie 
Crocker,  at  the  family  mansion,  on  Tuesday  evening 
last ;  and  it  will  long  be  remembered  by  those  who 
were  favored  with  an  invitation  to  it,  and  who  at- 
tended, as  a  remarkably  agreeable  event  throughout. 
Many  of  the  figures  of  this  German  were  both  new 
and  novel,  and  the  favors  consisted  of  rosettes,  flags, 
badges,  castinets,  trumpets,  sashes,  harmonicas, 
picalos,  fans,  shell  combs,  peacock  feathers,  stilettos, 
etc.  Mr.  Harry  Hammond  and  Miss  Crocker  led 
off,  and  the  former  was  highly  complimented  by  all 
present  upon  the  manner  in  which  he  led  and  directed 
the  figures  and  all  attendant  festivities.  The  dancing 
took  place  in  the  art  gallery,  and  the  music  was  by 
Ballenberg's  band.  The  German  was  concluded  a 
little  before  twelve  o'clock,  at  which  hour  the  guests 
were  summoned  to  supper,  which  was  an  elegant  af- 
fair. After  supper  the  guests  returned  to  the  art  gal- 
lery, and  indulged  in  a  waltz  or  two  and  a  racquet, 
and  shortly  afterward  took  to  their  carriages  and  to 
their  homes.  Among  those  present,  beside  the  family, 
were  Governor  Leland  Stanford,  Colonel  Fred. 
Crocker  and  wife,  Mr.  A,  N.  Towne  and  wife,  Mrs. 
Judge  Sanderson,  Mrs.  and  Miss  Jennie  Flood,  Mrs. 
Colonel  Eddy  and  daughter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willie 
Howard.  Mis.  Adam  Grant,  Captain  "Hooker  and 
wife,  Mr  an<t  Mrs.  George  A.  Hearst,  Miss  Jennie 
fsLnie-a.  O'"  ;:  Louis,  Miss  Crockett,  Mrs.  and  Miss 
i,  Miss  Butterfield,  the  Misses  Alice  and 
Lun,   Governor  and    Mrs.    Low    and 


Miss  Flora  Low,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Crocker, 
Mrs.  Easton,  of  Milbrae,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred.  Greene, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  S.  Fassett,  the  Misses  Blanding, 
Miss  Bessie  Sedgwick,  the  Misses  Durbrow,  Miss  Mat- 
tie  Peters,  Miss  Lutie  Cole,  Miss  Slade,  Miss  Bene- 
dict, of  Riverside,  Miss  Coppe,  Miss  Dollie  Eldridge, 
Miss  Mizner,  of  Benicia.  the  Misses  Belle  and  Mag- 
gie Evre,  Miss  Myra  Giffin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hum- 
phrey Moore,  Joe  Grant,  C.  Froelich,  Joe  and  Geo. 
Redding,  Baron  Shroder,  Henry  Scott,  Bob  Morrow, 
Lieutenant  Anderson,  U.  S.  A.,  Captain  Moore, 
Captain  Mix,  Dave  Beck,  Osgood  Hooker,  Frank 
Carolan,  Ned  Greenway,  Currier,  "  Casey  and  Bel- 
den,"  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  Sibley  Severance,  Harry 
Hammond,  Frank  Crittenden,  Montford  Wilson,  and 
quite  a  number  of  other  ladies  and  gentlemen  whose 
names  I  can  not  now  readily  recall.  Contrasting  with 
the  sombre  full  dress  attire  of  the  gentlemen  were 
the  rich  and  brilliant  costumes  of  the  fair  sex, 
light,  bright  colors  predominating.  Both  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Crocker  extended  a  cordial  greeting  to  all  their 
guests,  and  indulged  in  brief  conversations  with  many 
who  are  classed  among  their  intimate  friends.  Miss 
Hattie  Crocker,  as  usual,  was  sunny  and  agreeable, 
and  made  everything  and  everybody  radiant  about 
her.  She  is,  indeed,  a  very  charming  girl,  and  all 
that  wealth  and  love  can  lavish  upon  her  lends  its  aid 
to  increase  her  charm.  And  yet  the  most  charming 
thing  about  her  is  what  no  wealth  or  idolatry  of  idol- 
izing parents  can  bestow  upon  her  ;  it  is  essentially 
her  own — a  winning,  radiating  kindness,  which  flows 
out  spontaneously  to  all,  and  not  especially  to  those 
who  ceaselessly  pay  homage  to  her  wealth  and  posi- 
tion. Miss  C.  looked  very  pretty  on  this  occasion, 
and  was  dressed  in  pink  silk,  with  lace  overdress,  and 
wore  pearl  ornaments  ;  Mrs.  Charles  Crocker  had  on 

white  satin  waist,  corsage  cut  high,  and  pink  satin 
skirt  elaborately  embroidered  and  trimmed  with  flow- 
ers, and  wore  diamond  ornaments ;  Mrs.  Fred. 
Crocker  in  white  satin  brocade,  elegantly  trimmed, 
and  diamond  ornaments  ;  Mrs.  Flood  in  black  velvet 
brocade,  and  diamond  necklace  ;  Mrs.  Hooker,  in 
pink  silk  ;  Jennie  Flood,  in  blue  silk,  front  embroid- 
ered with  flowers  ;  Bessie  Sedgwick,  in  white  satin  ; 
Alice  Hamilton,  in  pink  silk,  corsage  low  ;  Maggie, 
in  white  satin  ;  Mrs.  Easton,  in  black  satin  ;  Jennie 
James,  in  white  satin  ;  Miss  Benedict,  in  pink  silk  ; 
Mattie  Peters  and  Lutie  Cole,  in  white  silk ;  Miss 
Coppe,  in  violet  satin  ;  Dollie  Eldridge,  in  white ; 
Flora  Low,  in  white  satin,  trimmed  with  passamen- 
terie ;  Mrs.  Head,  wine-colored  satin  brocade  ;  Mrs. 
Buford,  oriental  crepe  ;  Miss  Mizner,  white  silk,  cor- 
sage cut  low,  and  short  sleeves  ;  Belle  Eyre,  white 
silk,  front  elaborately  trimmed  with  oak  leaves  and 
acorns  ;  Miss  Butterfield,  pink  silk,  trimmed  with  sea 
mosses  ;  Mrs.  Howard,  in  pink  satin. 

The  announcement  made  by  several  papers  that 
Mrs.  Homer  S.  King  had  issued  cards  for  a  reception 
for  last  Tuesday  evening  was,  unfortunately,  untrue  ; 
at  least,  the  first  thing  that  that  delightful  lady  knew 
of  it  was  when  she  came  across  the  announcement. 
Mrs.  General  A.  V.  Kautz  has  sent  out  cards  of  invi- 
tation for  a  party,  to  be  given  at  Angel  Island  to- 
morrow afternoon.  Cards  are  also  out  for  a  party  to 
be  given  at  Mare  Island  on  Monday  evening  next. 
Mrs.  Doctor  Burgess  gives  a  tea  to-morrow  afternoon, 
and  there  will  be  a  hop  at  the  Presidio  this  evening. 

Among  the  guests  at  the  Palace  at  present  is  Miss 
Ella  Johnson,  an  Oakland  belle,  who  leaves  for  Port- 
land, Oregon,  in  a  few  days,  to  meet  Commander 
Henry  Glass,  with  whom  she  has  an  engagement  of 
marriage.  The  ceremony  will  take  place  in  the  above- 
named  city  during  the  first  week  of  the  coming 
month.  About  a  year  ago  Glass  was  on  "waiting 
orders  "  in  this  city,  and,  naturally  enough,  he  was, 
among  other  things,  perfectly  willing  to  wait  upon 
some  elegant  young  lady.  He  took  frequent  excur- 
sions to  Oakland,  which  resulted  in  obtaining  from 
the  fair  resident  thereof,  above  named,  a  promise  to 
become  his  wife  ;  and,  now,  Miss  Johnson  goes  to 
Portland  in  a  few  days,  accompanied  by  some  rela- 
tives and  friends,  including  her  mother  and  brother, 
to  become  Mrs.  Glass.  After  the  ceremony,  Com- 
mander Glass  and  his  bride  will  leave  for  Sitka  har- 
bor, where  his  vessel  is  stationed,  and  where  the 
happy  couple  will  remain  until  the  Commander  is 
ordered  to  duty  elsewhere.  That  circumstances 
rendered  it  impossible  to  have  the  wedding  march 
performed  in  Oakland  is  a  source  of  disappointment 
to  a  multitude  of  Miss  Johnson's  friends.  In  this 
case  man  proposes,  but  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
disposes. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Oppenheim,  nee  Lillie  Tompkins, 
who  was  married  on  the  10th  instant,  at  her  mother's 
residence  on  Powell  Street,  received  at  the  Palace  on 
Monday  evening  last,  and  was  made  the  recipient  of 
nearly  one  hundred  wedding  calls,  among  whom 
were  Mrs.  and  Miss  Cole,  Mrs.  and  Miss  Head,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  George  Hearst,  Mrs.  and  Miss  Ashe,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Reis,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bandman,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Bigelow,  the  Misses  Chamberlain,  Mrs.  and 
Miss  Oates,  Doctor  Gwin,  Colonel  J.  D.  Fry,  and 
others.  There  is  a  pretty  little  love  story  connected 
with  this  marriage  of  Mr.  Frederick  Openheim  and 
Miss  Lillie  Tompkins.  Mrs.  T.  kept  a  boarding- 
house,  and  took  young  Oppenheim(er)  as  a  boarder. 
About  this  time  Miss  Lillie,  a  daughter  of  the  land- 
lady, had  an  affliction  of  the  eyes,  and  was  compelled 
for  a  long  time  to  submit  to  imprisonment  in  a  dark- 
ened room.  Not  long,  however,  did  the  gallant  Fred 
permit  the  being  whom  he  had  already  begun  to  love 
to  pass  her  time  away  alone  in  an  uncongenial  apart- 
ment, for  he  sought  her  out,  with  book,  and  maga- 
zine, and  paper,  and  subsequently  split  up  many  a 
long  hour  into  delightful  fragments.  Time  passed 
on,  and  the  sympathizing  admirer  became  an  ardent 
lover,  and  the  magazine  dissertations  and  journalistic 
fictions  soon  gave  way  to  tales  of  adoration  and  love. 
In  due  season  Miss  Lillie's  sight  was  restored,  and 
she  soon  saw  enough  to  convince  her  of  the  desira- 
bility of  becoming  Mrs.  Oppenheim.  The  young 
couple  leave  here  for  Europe  in  a  few  days,  to  be  ab- 
sent, possibly,  a  year  or  more. 

Among  the  engagements  is  that  of  Lieutenant 
Guy  Howard,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Miss  Georgie  Ham- 
mond, daughter  of  Surgeon  Hammond,  the  marriage 
to  take  place  in  the  spring  ;  also,  an  engagement  be- 
tween Lieutenant  Haskell,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Miss  May 
Fourgeaud,  daughter  of  the  late  Dr.  Fourgeaud,  the 
wedding  to  take  place  early  next  summer ;  also  be- 
tween Captain  Norval  Nokes  and  Miss  Daisy  Rod- 
gers,  daughter  of  Captain  Rodgers,  U.  S.  C.  S.  It 
is  understood  that  the  engagement  of  Mr.  James 
Robinson,  son  of  Alfred  Robinson,  and  Miss  Carrie 
Hawes  will  be  terminated  by  their  wedding  in  the 
spring. 

The  movements  and  whereabouts  of  society  peo- 
ple, and  others  more  or  less  known,  may  be  chroni- 
cled as  follows  :  Mrs.  Dr.  Lord,  a  resident  of  Tuc- 
son, and  a  very  delightful  lady,  who  has  been  stop- 
ping at  the  Palace  for  a  month  past,  departed  for 
home  last  week.      Adam  Grant  is  on  his  way  home 


from  the  East,  and  will  arrive  in  a  few  days.  Miss 
Lena  Ashe  has  returned  from  Virginia  City.  The 
Misses  McMuilen  are  at  Carson,  Nevada,  the  guests 
of  Mrs.  Governor  Kinkead.  Miss  Eva  Towne,  who 
has  been  ill  for  some  time  at  the  Palace,  is  convales- 
cing. Miss  Nellie  Wood,  who  has  also  been  on  the 
sick-list  at  the  Palace,  is  in  a  fair  state  of  recovery  at 
present.  Mrs.  Irving  Moulton  is  in  the  city  on  a 
visit  to  her  mother.  Mr.  T.  H.  Goodman  and  wife, 
who  have  been  residents  at  the  Palace  for  nearly  five 
years,  have  taken  a  house  on  California  Street.  Sen- 
ator-elect James  G.  Fair  has  started  for  Washington. 
Eugene  Sullivan  has  also  gone  to  that  Mecca  of  poli- 
ticians. Hon.  W.  B.  McKinley,  the  new  United 
States  Ministei  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  left  for 
Honolulu  on  Monday  last.  Mrs.  Mark  Hopkins,  ac- 
companied by  her  son  and  two  nieces,  Miss  Simms 
and  Miss  May  Crittenden,  left  for  the  East  on  Satur- 
day morning  last.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  Sibley  Sever- 
ance leave  San  Francisco  to-day  for  a  short  visit  to 
Los  Angeles.  Bella. 

The  Governor's  Reception. 
The  reception  and  ball  given  at  the  State  Capitol 
on  Wednesday  evening  last  by  Governor  Perkins, 
was  a  magnificent  and  successful  affair  through- 
out. It  was  by  far  the  grandest  executive  party  ever 
given  in  this  State.  Long  before  the  invitations  had 
been  issued,  as  it  had  been  guessed  that  His  Excel- 
lency would  betray  exceeding  liberality  in  sending 
out  cards,  society  ladies  all  over  the  State  had  been 
busy  in  preparing  new  or  acceptable  toilets  for  the 
occasion  ;  and  the  result  was  that,  when  the  Gov- 
ernor led  off  in  the  first  dance  with  Miss  Hollis,  of 
San  Jose,  (Mrs.  Perkins  being  indisposed,)  a  pano- 
rama was  presented  that  has  rarely  been  excelled  in 
the  way  of  beauty  and  loveliness  of  women,  ele- 
gance and  tastefulness  of  costume,  and  gracefulness 
of  motion,  and  general  decorum.  You  may  readily 
comprehend  the  glittering  magnitude  of  the  soiree 
when  I  inform  you  that,  out  of  the  seven  thousand 
five  hundred  invitations  sent  out,  more  than  two 
thousand  of  the  recipients  were  present.  Both 
chambers  were  given  up  for  the  occasion,  and  both 
were  handsomely  decorated.  The  music  was 
superb,  and  the  supper  a  marvel,  and  the 
whole  simply  incomparable.  Few  costumes  were 
notably  stunning,  but  all  were  noticeably 
pretty  and  in  good  taste.  Miss  Jennie  A. 
Coulter,  of  Boston,  was  dressed  in  blue  satin  with 
brocaded  silk  overdress ;  Mrs.  Chas.  M.  Coghlan  in 
blue  silk,  en  princesse,  andpassamenterie  trimmings  ; 
Mrs.  R.  B.  Wilder,  in  black  brocaded  velvet,  trimmed 
with  duchess  lace  ;  Mrs.  E.  N.  Skaggs,  in  black 
velvet,  trimmed  with  point  d'  Alencon  lace ;  Mrs. 
Henry  Weaver,  in  pink  silk,  trimmed  with  wild  flow- 
ers ;  Mrs.  Sparrow  Smith,  in  brocaded  silk, 
trimmed  with  roses  ;  Miss  V.  T.  Robinson,  in  pearl 
satin,  trimmed  with  sprays  of  lilac ;  Mrs.  Major 
Turner,  in  white  silk  ;  Miss  Hattie  Lyons,  in  garnet 
satin,  trimmed  with  Spanish  lace  and  poppies  ;  Miss 
U.  A.  Tallant,  in  blue  satin,  trimmed  with  point 
lace  ;  Miss  Stella  Whitman,  in  white  brocaded  silk  ; 
Miss  Jennie  Lindley,  in  white  dotted  silk,  trimmed 
with  Spanish  lace ;  Miss  Mary  Sanders,  in  pearl 
satin,  trimmed  with  duchess  lace  ;  Miss  Lucy  Baker, 
in  white  silk  with  gold  passamenterie  ;  Mrs.  John  T. 
Carey,  in  black  velvet,  with  point  lace  trimmings  ; 
Miss  Nellie  Harshberger,  of  Marion,  Ohio,  in  white 
silk  ;  Mrs.  R.  U.  Pratt,  in  black  silk,  trimmed  with 
Spanish  lace;  Mrs.  L.  A.  Simpson,  in  white  silk  and 
brocaded  overskirt  ;  Miss  Carrie  Taylor,  in  blue 
silk  with  passamenterie  trimmings  ;  Miss  Amy  Culver, 
in  green  silk,  trimmed  with  Spanish  lace  ;  Mrs.  O.  F. 
Willey,  in  black  satin,  with  passamenterie  trimmings  ; 
Mrs.  John  A.  Benson,  in  pale-blue  satin  and  grena- 
dine overdress  ;  Miss  Flora  Weeks,  in  wine-colored 
silk  and  white  waist  ;  Mrs.  A.  L.  Hart,  in  red  silk, 
trimmed  with  roses;  Miss  Emma  Arnold,  in  white 
satin,  corsage,  decollete  ;  Miss  Charlotte  Slater,  in 
black  silk  skirt  and  white  bodice  ;  Miss  Kate  Shorb, 
in  dark-blue  satin  petticoat  and  light-blue  overdress  ; 
Mrs.  Fred  K.  Birdsall,  in  black  velvet,  trimmed  with 
point  applique'  lace;  Miss  Jennie  B.  Gogan,  in 
lemon-colored  satin,  trimmed  with  beads  ;  Miss  Ella 
Crosby,  in  green  velvet  and  gold  passamenterie  and 
fringe;  Miss  Emma  Littlefield,  in  blue  silk;  Miss 
Mattie  K.  Powers,  in  brocaded  silk  ;  Mrs.  T.  H. 
Bosworth,  in  violet  silk  and  brocaded  overdress  ;  Mrs. 
William  M.  Lyon,  in  cardinal  satin  with  old-gold 
trimmings ;  Mrs.  T.  L.  Dunbar,  in  black  silk, 
trimmed  with  chantilly  lace  ;  Mrs.  T.  H.  Berkely,  in 
maroon-colored  velvet,  and  pink  petticoat  ;  Mrs.  J. 
Tompkins,  in  corn-colored  satin,  trimmed  with  point 
applique  lace  ;  Miss  Tot  Cutter,  in  cardinal  and 
green  silk,  trimmed  with  Spanish  lace  ;  Miss  Susie 
Garfield,  in  pink  brocaded  satin,  trimmed  with  Span- 
ish lace;  Mrs.  M.  A.  Truenson,  of  St.  Louis,  in 
dark  blue  satin,  passamenterie  trimmings ;  Miss 
Ida  Perrault.  in  blue  silk,  trimmed  with  duchess 
lace ;  Miss  Susie  Wilkins,  in  white  satin,  cor- 
sage decollate  ;  Mrs.  James  A,  White,  in  cream- 
colored  satin,  trimmed  with  beads ;  Mrs.  David 
McClure,  in  white  silk,  trimmed  with  lace  and  gold 
passamenterie;  Miss  Lizzie  Bernard,  in  cardinal  silk, 
trimmed  with  tea  roses  ;  Mrs.  W.  B.  C.  Brown,  in 
pearl-colored  satin,  trimmed  with  sprays  of  wild 
flowers  ;  Mrs,  W.  H.  Brown,  in  black  velvet,  trim- 
med with  duchess  lace  ;  Mrs.  Ira  G.  Hoitt,  in  black 
silk  and  black  velvet,  trimmed  with  point  d'  Alencon 
lace  ;  Mrs.  Creed  Haymond,  in  pale  blue  silk,  trim- 
med with  lace  and  lilacs  ;  Mrs.  Safford,  in  white  bro- 
caded satin,  trimmed  with  fuschias  ;  Mrs.  Judge  O. 
C.  Denson,  in  plume-colored  silk,  trimmed  with 
Spanish-lace.  2. 

The  Verein  Masquerade. 
On  Saturday  evening,  the  26th  instant,  the  San 
Francisco  and  Deutscher  Vereins  give  their  grand 
masquerade  ball,  at  the  elegant  club-rooms  of  the 
former,  on  Sutter  Street.  These  annual  balls  of  the 
Vereins  are  looked  forward  to  with  unusual  interest 
by  our  American  as  well  as  German  fun-lovers.  They 
are  invitation  affairs,  consequently  select,  and  there- 
fore enjoyable  to  that  class  of  people  who  attend  only 
where  pleasure  coupled  with  refinement  and  decorum 
is  assured.  That  such  opportunities  are  rare  outside 
of  private  houses  must  be  confessed,  and  at  the  same 
time  deplored.  The  grand  march  will,  begin  promptly 
at  nine  o'clock,  and  a  series  of  surprises  are  in  store 
for  the  guests  in  the  shape  of  novel  and  startling 
effects.  In  fact,  it  has  been  intimated  by  those  who 
appear  to  know,  that  money,  time,  and  ingenuity 
have  been  lavishly  expended  in  order  to  make  this  the 
ball  of  the  season.  The  chatty  "  Bella  "  announced 
in  one  of  her  letters  that  only  the  fair  sex  would  be 
required  to  mask.  This  is  a  mistake,  as  all  are  re- 
quested to  wear  masks ;  and  a  strict  observance  of 
the  rule  may  save  some  annoyance  and  confusion. 


"  Zulano  "  went  to  the  Governor's  ball,  and  hasn't 
been  seen  since.  He  probably  drank  too  much  punch. 


COULISSES    CHAT. 

There  is  an  unusual  amount  of  talk  about  the  thea- 
tres just  at  the  moment.  Changes  of  management 
are  freely  hinted.  One  of  the  dailies  said  last  Sun- 
day that  Tom  Maguire  was  hurrying  back  from  New 
York  to  aveit  the  threatened  danger  to  his  lesseeship 
of  the  Baldwin.  Ever  since  Maguire  has  had  the 
theatre  the  same  rumor  has  been  revived  periodically. 
But  still  Maguire  holds  on,  and  I  am  pretty  certain 
that  if  there  ever  was  any  intention  on  the  part  of 
Baldwin  to  let  the  theatre  to  anybody  else,  it  will  van- 
ish as  soon  as  Tom  gets  the  lucky  one  into  the  pri- 
vate office  and  gets  a  chance  to  talk  to  him.  The 
connection  between  those  two  worthies  has  long  been 
a  curiosity-inspiring  mystery  to  all  the  quidnuncs 
about  the  theatre.  I  was  told,  when  the  place  was 
built,  that  Maguire  held  the  theatre  and  its  proprietor 
by  possession  of  a  lease  of  a  portion  of  the  ground 
the  hotel  is  built  upon.  But  that  must  have  been 
swallowed  up  long  ago,  if  Maguire's  own  statement 
of  his  losses  be  true,  and  if  Lucky  Baldwin's  assev- 
erations with  reference  to  the  accounts  be  accepted. 
Since  then  people  who  have  pretended  to  know 
have-given  all  sorts  of  reasons  why,  in  opposition  to 
sound  business  principles,  the  contract  has  been  con- 
tinued. It  may  be  that  Baldwin  is  justified  by  that 
Californian  friendship  which  sacrifices  everything  for 
an  old  chum,  for  I  am  sure  that  Baldwin  could  have 
no  difficulty  in  securing  a  solid  lease  for  the  prettiest 
little  theatre  in  the  State.  But  I  recollect  Tom  Ma- 
guire making  the  remark,  some  time  ago,  when  some 
such  rumor  was  floating  about  :  "  Don't  you  be 
alarmed,  old  boy.  The  tide  will  never  go  out  far 
enough  to  leave  the  old  man."  And,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  season,  Tom  showed  me  his  lease  for 
two  years,  signed,  sealed,  and  delivered.  Further, 
Baldwin  guaranteed  the  fares  of  the  Leavitt  party 
here,  the  other  day,  and  only  for  the  fortunate  block 
in  the  telegraph  lines,  that  mixed  combination  of  all 
forms  of  burlesque  incompetency  would  have  been 
killing  the  Baldwin  by  this  time.  I  think  Baldwin 
believes  Maguire  to  be  a  great  manager.  Now,  I  am 
half  inclined  to  think  he  is  right.  How  often  Ma- 
guire has  been  supposed  to  be  "broke,"  it  would  be 
impossible  to  say.  How  many  times  he  was  to  be 
compelled  to  close  the  theatre,  even  dramatic  critics 
have  forgotten.  Still  he  has  kept  along,  every  once 
and  again  floating  on  the  waves  of  high  success,  and 
astounding  those  who  have  been  in  the  secret  of  his 
difficulties.  Of  course,  I  hear  all  sorts  of  talk  about 
the  management,  and  its  inability  to  pay  its  debts  ; 
and  yet  I  was  told  by  a  lady  who  left  because  she 
could  not  get  her  salary,  that  two  or  three  weeks  after 
they  sent  for  her  and  paid  her  off.  And  further,  she 
made  the  broad  remark  that  nobody  left  the  Baldwin 
without  receiving,  some  time  or  other,  every  cent  due. 

The  same  stories  have  been  spread  about  Locke. 
And  yet  Locke's  company  havestuck  to  him  through  a 
whole  year,  at  a  time  when  there  have  been  openings 
at  other  places.  The  Bush  Street  people  never  have  in- 
sinuated a  word  against  the  management.  There 
are  always  some  sympathetic  individuals  who  are  car- 
ried away  by  rumored  stories  of  the  distress  of  the 
stage  people  —  the  ballet-girls  more  especially.  I 
don't  see  that  it  is  anybody's  business  but  the  people 
concerned.  If  those  girts  did  not  earn  a  few  dollars, 
and  get  the  prospect  of  more  in  the  theatre,  what 
would  they  do  ?  I  can't  see  that  a  business  house 
can  be  expected  to  give  employment  to  people  who 
are  out  of  work,  at  their  own  terms.  And,  if  ballet- 
girls  or  actors  are  out  of  employment,  it  surely  is 
something  if  the  manager  of  a  theatre  takes  them  up 
and  proposes  that  they  shall  get  as  much  as  a  fixed 
salary  at  a  time  as  he  can  afford  to  pay.  It  is,  at 
least,  better  than  starving,  and  they  can  leave  if  they 
get  anything  more  satisfactory.  There's  an  awful  lot 
of  sympathy  wasted  on  the  people  on  the  stage. 
With  me  the  sympathy  is  for  the  public,  for  an  unpaid 
actor  thinks  himself  justified  in  doing  as  little  as  he 
can  for  the  entertainment  of  the  audience. 

There  are  rumors  about  John  A.  Stevens  and  the 
Standard  Theatre.  But  I  hear  that  Sullivan  has  en- 
gaged the  Saulsbury  Troubadours,  who  have  had  two 
successful  engagements  here ;  so  I  doubt  if  any 
change  is  likely  there.  Meantime  "  Passion's  Slave  " 
has  been  forced  for  three  weeks. 

James  A.  Meade  was  unfortunately  carried  away 
by  a  desire  to  star  as  Gaspard  at  the  Bush  Street 
Theatre,  and  thereby  forfeited  his  contract  with  Ma- 
guire, luckily  for  the  Baldwin,  for  his  terms  were 
high. 

Everybody  is  going  to  see  the  minstrels,  of  course, 
and  I  suppose  we'll  have  lots  more  minstrels  now.  It 
never  rains  but  it  pours.  The  Eastern  States  are  full 
of  combinations  that  are  all  trying  hard  to  get  en- 
gagements here.  I  hope  that  their  managers  will 
avoid  the  temptation  of  lithographs.  The  only  ad- 
vertising worth  anything  now  is  in  the  newspaper 
columns. 

Catherine  Rogers  left  New  York  on  Tuesday  for 
this  place,  to  play  a  six-weeks'  engagement  at  the 
Baldwin,  opening  in  "Two  Nights  in  Rome,"  Ar- 
chie Gunther's  play.  I  half  think  she  will  remain  in 
the  stock  as  leading  lady  at  Baldwin's. 

M.  B.  Curtis,  who  will  be  remembered  as  an  ubi- 
quitous imitator  of  pigs  and  darkeys,  and  actors  gen- 
erally, is  coming  this  way  with  George  Jessop's  play 
of  "Samuel  of  Posen."  He  plays  a  "fresh"  Jew- 
ish drummer,  and  has  advertisements  in  Hebrew. 
The  play  is  said  to  be  bad  ;  but  he  has  filled  up  his 
part  with  gags,  so  there  may  be  some  fun  in  it. 

They're  making  a  terrible  fuss  over  "  Coral ie  "  in 
New  York.  Rose  Eytinge  is  to  play  it  at  Union 
Square.  Rose  Eytinge  can't  play  it.  It  has  almost 
passed  out  of  San  Francisco's  recollection,  except 
Jeffreys  Lewis's  admirable  rendering  of  Coralie. 

Some  of  the  papers  are  sneering  sympathy  at 
James  O'Neil's  being  left  out  in  the  cold  after  the 
Passion  Play.  I  don't  think  a  man  needs  sympathy 
who  gets  two  hundred  dollars  a  week  for  doing  noth- 
ing. 

All  the  new  pieces  are  failures  TTl  New  York.  "  The 
Creole,"  "Where's  the  Cat?"  and  one  or  two  more 
European  and  English  successes. 

I  hear  that  Our  Goblins  combination  are  coming  to 
the  Market  Street  house ;  and  Alice  Harrison  and 
her  brother  are  trying  to  get  an  opening  in  San  Fran- 
cisco for  "  Photos." 

Mestayer  has  got  into  trouble  about  pirating  the 
Hanlan  &  Lees  performance,  which,  it  is  said,  he 
went  over  to  England  to  see. 

Tom  Keene  was  not  a  success  in  Philadelphia.  I  am 
afraid  Tom's  triumph  has  been  a  little  too  much  of  a 
circus  character. 

Sarah  is  still  kicking  round  the  place.  I  came 
across  her  name  in  a  Philadelphia  notice  the  other 
day. 

Oliver  Ditson  has  just  issued  a  selection  of  Oscar 
Weil's  songs  in  Boston.  Mr.  Weil's  concert  d? adieu 
takes  place  at  B'nai-B'rith  Hall  on  Monday  night. 

RArONTF.UR, 


THE        ARGONAUT, 


CINCHING  WATER  BILLS   IN  THE   SENATE. 


The  hydrophobists  of  the  Senate  were  much  exercised  on 
Wednesday  last  over  a  petition  addressed  to  the  Legislature 
by  fifteen  of  the  water  companies  doing  business  outside  of 
San  Francisco.  The  document  referred  to  was  a  stirring 
appeal  to  the  honesty  and  intelligence  of  members.  It  pre- 
sented an  analysis  of  the  various  pending  water  bills,  show- 
ing their  destructive  tendencies,  the  evil  results  to  flow  to 
the  public  from  their  adoption,  the  mercenary  motive  which 
had  originated  them,  and  concluded  with  some  suggestions 
based  upon  experience.  Senators  Dickinson  and  Neumann, 
acting  upon  the  theory  that  it  is  insolence  for  constituents 
to  address  their  representatives  in  a  manly  way,  or  otherwise 
than  on  their  knees,  denounced  the  petition  as  "insolent  and 
scurrilous,"  and  as  one  that  "  ought  to  be  rebuked." 

These  gentlemen  have  not  yet  learned  that  a  senator  is 
not  the  master  of  the  people.  That  it  is  the  duty  of  those 
holding  that  office  of  trust  to  listen  to  the  demands  of  their 
constituents,  and  see  that  no  injustice  is  done  to  any  class  or 
interest.  What  is  the  insolence  to  which  these  irate  sen- 
ators except.     Let  us  see.     The  petition  says  : 

"  The  ostensible  purpose  of  the  bills  referred  to,  is  to  au- 
"  thorize  and  empower  local  legislative  authorities  to  fix  the 
"  rates  to  be  charged  for  water ;  to  demand  and  require 
"  from  every  person  or  company  supplying  water  to  the  in- 
"  habitants  a  full  and  complete  disclosure  and  report  of  the 
"  details  of  his  or  its  private  business  ;  to  fix  severe  penal- 
"  ties  and  fines  upon  those  who  refuse  or  neglect  to  comply 
"  with  those  requirements  ;  to  establish  a  theory  of  valua- 
"  tion  to  our  property,  and  to  fix  the  rate  of  interest  we  shall 
a  receive  upon  such  valuation. 

"  The  practical  effect  of  the  passage  of  a  law  containing 
"  such  special,  discriminating  and  unjust  exactions,  will  be  to 
"  force  those  affected  into  litigation  in  resistance  to  so  plain 
"  a  wrong,  or  into  an  abandonment  of  the  business  into 
"  which  they  were  induced,  by  the  Act  of  1858,  to  invest  their 
"  capital. 

"  The  blow  aimed  at  us  is  exceptional  and  without  cause, 

"  It  attacks  those  corporations  and  persons  only,  who  are 
"  engaged  in  the  business  of  supplying  water,  than  which  no 
"  enterprise  is  more  exposed  to  vicissitudes  of  weather,  acci- 
"  dents,  decay,  and  moving  population. 

"  The  perils  of  business  so  conducive  to  the  general  pub- 
"  lie  welfare  ought  to  lead  those  who  assume  the  risk  to  ex- 
"  pect  all  the  aid  and  encouragement  which  the  representa- 
"  tives  of  the  people  can  justly  bestow,  rather  than  to  force 
"  them  from  fear  of  annihilation  to  come,  as  we  now  come, 
"  appealing  for  life. 

"  The  origin  and  history  of  the  various  bills  to  which  we 
"  have  referred,  if  duly  considered  by  your  honorable  body, 
"  can  not  fail  to  convince  you  that  our  appeal  is  not  without 
"cause.  One  of  the  water  companies  organized  under  the 
"  act  of  1858,  to  wit,  the  Spring  Valley  Water  Works,  which 
"supplies  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco  with  water, 
"  is  a  wealthy  corporation,  having  many  millions  of  dollars 
"of  the  money  of  private  citizens  invested  in  its  enterprise. 
"  Its  capital  stock  is  daily  bought  and  sold  upon  the  ex- 
"  change  boards,  and  is  held  as  an  investment  by  many  indi- 
"dividuals,  and  by  many  trustees  of  trust  funds  of  minors 
"  and  of  estates  of  deceased  persons.  By  reason  of  these 
"facts  it  has  been  a  favorite  subject  of  assault  by  unscrupu- 
"  lous  men,  who,  by  attacks  which  might  depreciate  the  mar- 
"  ket  value  of  its  shares,  hoped  to  force  that  corporation  to 
"buy  immunity  from  assault,  and  to  secure  peace  with 
"  money.  The  water  bills  of  the  present  session  of  the  Leg- 
"lature  doubtless  had  their  inspiration  from  this  source  and 
"  with  this  motive. 

"Although  these  bills  seem  to  have  been  aimed  at  the 
"local  water  company  of  San  Francisco,  yet  inasmuch  as 
"  all  laws  are  required  to  be  general  in  their  nature  and  ap- 
"  plication,  they  necessarily  reach,  and  operate  disastrously 
"upon,  every  water  company  in  the  State.  If  those  bills 
"should  become  laws  and  be  enforced,  some  of  us  who  now 
"address  you  would  be  compelled  to  cease  business  as  sup- 
pliers of  water.  The  result  of  that  would  be  ruin  to  many 
"  private  and  worthy  citizens  who  are  members  of,  or  owners 
"  pf  shares  in,  such  companies.  Besides  which,  the  incon- 
"  venience  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  localities  supplied,  and 
"the  exposure  of  their  improvements  and  personal  property 
"  to  destruction  by  fire,  would  vastly  increase  the  rates  of  in- 
"  surance,  if  it  did  not  practically  preclude  the  possibility  of 
"  insurance  at  any  rate  whatever. 
•  •  "  We  address  you  in  this  direct  manner  because  we  believe 
"that  a  large  majority  of  your  body  would  not  designedly  do 
"wrong  to  conscience  nor  to  the  just  demands  of  your  con- 
"  stituents.  We  have  faith  also  in  the  conviction  that  such 
"  majority  will  refuse  to  allow  the  mercenary  motives,  or 
"  hostile  feeling  of  any  outside  influence  toward  the  special 
"object  of  its  aim,  to  be  so  exercised  as  to  drag  us  into 
"  financial  destruction." 

We  do  not  see  anything  disrespectful  to  the  Senate  body 
in  the  language  quoted.  Every  word  of  it  is  true,  and  fully 
justified  by  the  facts. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  these  water  bills  were, 
as  Assemblyman  Felton  declared,  devised  and  introduced  to 
"cinch"  the  local  water  company  of  this  city.  Dickinson's 
original  bill,  No.  166,  contained  all  the  venom  and  destruc- 
tive designs  which,  from  time  to  time,  have  been  hissed  forth 
from  that  chronic  enemy  of  Spring  Valley,  the  Evening  Bul- 
letin. It  requires  authorities  to  fix  rates  so  that  companies 
shall  not  receive  over  four  per  cent,  per  annum  upon  the 
value  of  their  property  as  per  assessment  roll.  It  requires 
the  companies  to  make  a  detailed  exhibit  of  all  their  busi- 
ness, and  fixes  a  penalty  of  five  thousand  dollars  to  twenty 
thousand  dollars  upon  the  company  which  neglects  to  make 
the  exhibit,  or  makes  an  error  therein. 

It  was  not  until  that  infamous  bill  was  found  to  be  uncon- 
stitutional that  it  was_  reluctantly  modified  by  its  author,  al- 
though it  was  still  left  as  destructive  and  malicious  as  ever. 

If  Senator  Dickinson  were  a  blockhead  of  the  Sand-lot 
stripe,  this  bill  is  just  what  we  would  have  expected  from 
him,  and  it  would  have  fallen  harmless  to  the  ground.  But 
he  is  not.  He  is  a  lawyer,  and  a  man  of  intelligence.  He 
knows  that  the  bill,  which  he  is,  at  least  nominally,  respon- 
sible for,  was  and  is  designed  for  one  of  two  objects,  either 
to  cripple  and  annoy  the  Spring  Valley  Water  Company,  or 


to  compel  that  corporation  to  send  a  bag  of  coin  up  to  the 
lobby. 

Knowing  these  facts,  the  Senator,  very  naturally,  is  ex- 
tremely sensitive  when  the  outside  companies  expose,  to  the 
dispassionate  members,  the  motives  which  underlie  the 
"  Cinch  "  bill. 

We  hope  there  will  be  no  coin  forthcoming,  and  should 
the  bill  become  a  law,  the  water  companies  of  the  State  will 
doubtless  make  common  cause  to  test  its  constitutionality. 
No  one  knows  better  than  Mr.  Paul  Neumann,  or  Mr. 
Senator  Dickinson,  how  intimate  is  the  connection  between 
the  lobby  and  the  Legislature,  and  to  no  one  is  an  exhibi- 
tion of  sensitiveness  in  that  direction  more  unbecoming. 


A  Night  of  Storm. 
The  night  shuts  down  with  falling  rain. 

That  drapes  the  world  in  double  pall ; 
The  loud  blast  battles  with  the  pane, 

And  fierce  and  far  the  breakers  call. 

Down  the  long  room,  grown  weird  and  grim, 

Strange  shadows  hover,  waveringly ; 
And  move  among  the  folios  dim, 

And  count  the  hours  till  I  am  free. 

Free — and  for  what  ?    Ah  me !  for  whose 
Soft  voice,  and  gentle  touch  and  smile. 

The  day's  dull  burden  to  unloose, 
And  lull  my  cares— a  little  while? 

Free,  to  recross  the  threshold  dark 

Of  the  four  walls  I  name  my  home, 
To  change  of  toil ;  then,  sleepless,  mark 

The  long,  slow  hours  till  dawn  shall  come. 

By  loving  presences  made  sweet 

In  other  homes  on  nights  like  these, 
What  matters  how  the  storm  may  beat  ! 

What  wild  winds  lash  the  quivering  trees ! 

For  them  the  firelight's  ruddy  bloom. 

The  laugh,  the  song,  the  dear  caress : 
For  me  the  labor  and  the  gloom, 

The  silence,  and  the  loneliness. 

O  my  one  friend — unfailing,  sure, 

Through  life's^  young  years  !  how  far  indeed 
The  way,  the  barriers  how  secure 

That  hold  thee  from  my  earnest  need  ! 

From  this  thy  dear  abiding  place 

What  undreamed  mysteries  divide — 
Else  love,  supreme  o'er  death  and  space, 

Would  bring  thee,  helpful,  to  my  side. 

Away,  vain  thoughts  !    Ye  do  but  take 
The  strength  I  crave  for  daily  tasks  ; 

And  this  (what  though  the  heart  should  break  !) 
Is  all  that  now  my  spirit  asks. 

The  manna  of  a  kindly  word 

By  chance  may  feed  me,  now  and  then  ; 
At  times  Faith's  silent  chords  be  stirred 

By  note  of  robin  or  of  wren  ; 

Upon  some  flower-face,  lifted  mute 

The  road  beside,  my  eyes  may  read, 
Sweeter  than  voice  of  bird  or  lute, 

A  message  fitting  to  my  need  : 

Or,  haply  nearer  than  I  see, 

Than  this  a  darker  threshold  passed, 
An  opening  door  may  welcome  me 

To  home,  to  light  and  love,  at  lasL 

— Ina  D,  Coolbrith  in  Californian  for  March. 


Acrostic. 
'  What's  in  a  name?  "  the  peerless  poet  said. 
'Twas  of  a  flower  he  spoke — not  of  a  maid. 
I  know  a  name  whose  every  letter  tells 
How  much  enchantment  in  one  woman  dwells. 
There's  M,  for  modesty,  and  mirth,  and  mind. 
All  three  in  one  pure  harmony  combined. 
And  A  suggests  her  ardent,  amorous  art, 
Wherewith  she  weaves  a  spell  around  my  heart. 
With  R,  her  radiant  health  and  cheek  of  rose 
Rapture  inspire  as  love  with  passion  glows  ; 
Until  at  last  Y  finds  her  yielding  all, 
Mind,  Ardor,   Radiance,  Youth,  to  love's  sweet  thralL 
Had  Avon's  bard  my  matchless  Mary  seen, 
Immortal  emblem  would  her  name  have  been. 


San  Francisco,  February  14,  i88r. 


Alfred  Wheeler. 


The  election  of  Wm.  H.  Parks  as  Speaker  of  the  Assem- 
bly will  cost  the  State  of  California  another  half  million  or 
so  to  make  brush  dams,  and  it  will  probably  cost  the  Repub- 
lican party  a  loss  of  the  next  State  administration.  This 
condition  of  things  will  delight  Judge  Wallace  and  Mr.  Bag- 
gett,  and  Messrs.  Brown,  Cravens,  Mannix,  Fritz,  Brady  & 
Co.  They  are  willing  to  see  the  Republican  party  commit 
hari-ka7-i.  There  are  several  aspiring  statesmen  from  San 
Francisco  who  are  now  holding  the  knife  to  their  abdomens 
on  this  "  slickens  "  question.  We  say  let  her  rip.  The  partic- 
ular Republican  ostriches,  who  have  their  heads  in  the 
"  slickens  "  and  their  brains  exposed,  would  do  well  to  draw 
out  for  a  moment,  and  look  around  them,  and  think  what 
explanation  they  will  make  for  so  voting  that  the  repeal  of 
the  de'bris  bill  could  never  be  reached. 


The  Califortiian  for  March  is  to  hand.  In  it  there  is 
begun  a  new  serial  story  by  John  Vance  Cheney,  '"49  and 
'50"  (sic).  The  title  has  a  very  odd  appearance  thus  print- 
ed. "A  Strange  Confession"  is  concluded  in  this  number. 
Among  other  articles  there  are  :  "A  New  California,"  by  A. 
Del  Mar  ;  "  Interoceanic  Communication  ;"  "  Doubting  and 
Working;"  "A  Literary  Shrine  ;"  "The  Olive  Tree,"  by  J. 
I.  Bleasdale  ;  "The  Present  House  of  Stuart,"  and  "The 
Rival  Cities."  There  are  short  stories  by  Julia  Bugeia  and 
Mary  H.  Field,  and  poems  by  Ina  D.  Coolbrith,  Carlotta 
Perry,  and  James  Berry  Bensel.  The  departments,  which 
are  becoming  somewhat  numerous,  are  up  to  the  usual  stan- 
dard. Altogether,  the  number  is  a  good  one.  We  notice 
that  the  Californian  is  being  extensively  quoted  from  by  the 
eastern  papers.  By  the  way,  has  not  Carlotta  Perry's  poem 
been  in  print  before  ? 

Susan  Coolidge,  in  one  of  her  sweet,  sad  poems,  says  that 
the  angels  are  never  impatient.  Impatient  they  may  not  be, 
and  yet  they  can  hardly  read  the  verses  of  our  local  poets 
without  a  certain  feeling  of  discontent. 


EDITORIAL    NOTES. 


In  the  California  State  Prison  at  San  Quentin,  the  annual 
report  shows  in  its  nativity  of  prisoners,  the  following  fig- 
ures :  All  foreign  nations,  not  including  China,  451.  Born 
in  Germany,  63  ;  England,  53  ;  Mexico,  52  ;  Ireland,  131. 
In  the  State  Prison  at  Folsom,  there  are  of  foreign  birth, 
not  including  Chinese,  59  ;  of  this  number  England  gives 
birth  to  10 ;  Germany,  6  ;  Mexico,  3  ;  Ireland,  22. 


We  did  not  believe  that  any  good  newspaper  could  come 
out  of  a  Democratic  Nazareth.  We  did  not  think  it  possi- 
ble that  a  live,  respectable,  decent,  and  enterprising  journal 
could  be  maintained  by  the  Democracy  of  any  State,  and — 
last  place  of  all — in  California,  where  so  few  of  the  party 
can  read.  The  Daily  Examiner  puzzles  us.  It  is  better 
than  we  expected.  It  is  a  good  paper — all  except  its  poli- 
tics. We  do  not  intend  to  compliment  it.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve it  is  possible  that  it  will  continue  to  be  so  respectable 
as  it  now  is.  We  are  sure  it  will  not  survive.  If  it  does 
come  to  Mr.  Pickering's  grave-yard  we  will  write  its  obitu- 
ary in  a  kindly  spirit.  But  we  hope  it  will  not  die.  We  hope 
it  will  live,  and  circulate,  and  make  money. 


We  shall  be  not  altogether  inconsolable  when  the  babble 
of  Thurlow  Weed  shall  be  finally  and  irrevocably  silenced, 
and  his  voice  shall  have  joined  the  celestial  choir  to  swell 
the  eternal  anthems  in  another  and  a  better  world.  We  are 
becoming  weary  of  an  egotism  that  makes  him  the  central 
figure  of  all  the  political  movements  that  have  been  made 
upon  our  national  checker-board  since  the  adventurous  Gen- 
oese discovered  America.  We  are  becoming  suspicious 
of  a  witness  who  makes  himself  the  conspicuous  origina- 
tor and  promoter  of  all  the  important  measures  of  the 
the  century ;  the  more  suspicious  when  we  reflect  that 
the  opposing  or  controverting  testimony  of  all  contem- 
poraries is  silenced  by  time.  The  history  of  Thurlow 
Weed  by  Thurlow  Weed  is  the  history  of  American  politics. 
The  last  announcement  is  that  he — Thurlow  Weed — made 
General  Grant  the  Republican  nominee  for  President.  We 
presume  that,  having  this  thing  in  view  from  the  beginning, 
he  must  have  introduced  slavery  in  the  land ;  then  announced 
an  anti-slavery  sentiment ;  then  promoted  the  rebellion;  then 
conquered  the  South,  in  order  to  furnish  Grant  an  opportu- 
nity to  display  his  military  genius  in  suppressing  the  rebel- 
lion, so  that  Thurlow  Weed  might  display  his  political  sa- 
gacity in  designating  him  as  the  Republican  party  candidate. 
We  know  that  Thurlow  Weed  discovered  William  H.  Sew- 
ard, and,  as  Seward  conducted  the  foreign  diplomacy  of  the 
Government  during  the  war,  we  may  thank  Thurlow  Weed. 
We  remember  Thurlow  Weed  for  half  a  century.  He  was 
editor  of  the  Albany  Evening  Journal,  an  active  New  York 
politician  in  old  Whig  times ;  and  it  is  a  sort  of  surprising 
revelation  to  now  find  that  he  has  all  this  time  been  the 
mainspring  of  national  action  ;  that  his  has  been  the  mental 
balance-wheel  that  has  controlled  the  whole  machinery  of 
government,  and  that  he  has  been  both  lever  and  fulcrum  to 
move,  and  guide,  and  control  the  whole  political  business. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  we  should  be  impatient  to  read  the 
inscription  upon  the  monument  of  so  great  and  so  good  a 
man. 


We  have  before  us  a  work  entitled  "  Chinese  Immigration 
in  its  Social  and  Commercial  Aspects,"  which  was  written  by 
Geo.  F.  Seward,  published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  and  is 
sold  by  Bancroft  &  Co.  It  is  neither  interesting,  intelligent, 
nor  honest.  It  is  a  patch-work  of  the  opinions  of  other 
men,  with  scarcely  an  original  idea  in  its  four  hundred  and 
twenty  pages,  and  utterly  destitute  of  any  valuable  or  practi- 
cal suggestions.  It  is  evidently  the  paid  work  of  a  poor  ad- 
vocate, retained  for  the  defense  of  a  bad  cause.  The  ques- 
tion of  Chinese  immigration  to  this  country  is  no  longer  a 
live  one.  It  has  been  settled  by  the  public  opinion  of  all 
those  communities  upon  this  west  coast  of  America  which 
have  come  in  contact  with  the  Chinese.  The  people  of 
California  and  the  people  of  Nevada  have  given  expression, 
through  their  legislatures  and  through  the  ballot-box,  time 
and  time  again,  to  their  views  upon  it.  Both  political  parties 
of  California  and  Nevada,  in  their  State  conventions,  and 
both  national  parties,  in  their  national  conventions,  have  ex- 
pressed, by  emphatic  resolutions,  their  opposition  to  Chinese 
immigration.  The  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States,  by  the  passing  of  the  Fifteen  Pas- 
senger bill,  have  declared  the  nation's  opinion  upon  this  sub- 
ject. The  President  authorized  a  commission  to  proceed 
to  China  to  annul  as  much  of  the  Burlingame  treaty  as  al- 
lowed unrestricted  immigration.  Thus,  in  the  most  em- 
phatic manner,  has  it  been  decided  by  the  American  people 
that  they  will  not  longer  permit  unrestricted  Chinese  immi- 
gration. ■  Mr.  Seward's  book  comes  too  late  for  any  other 
purpose  than  to  enable  him  to  earn  the  money  he  was  paid 
by  the  Chinese  for  its  very  untimely  and  useless  production. 
It  has  demonstrated  the  ieeble  intellect  of  this  bearer  of  an 
honored  name,  and  by  the  prominence  given  to  the  testimony 
of  such  advocates  of  Chinese  immigration  as  he  has  printed, 
demonstrated  how  partial  and  partisan  an  angry  and  disap- 
pointed politician  may  be.  Messrs.  Charles  Crocker,  Strow- 
bridge,  D.  D.  Colton,  Donald  McLellan,  Brooks,  Babcock, 
Heydenfeldt,  Judge  Hastings,  Heynemann,  Hollister,  and 
Morganstern  are  good  citizens,  but  they  are  all  of  them 
identified  in  interest  with  Chinese  labor,  as  railroad  builders, 
merchants,  manufacturers,  or  farmers,  and  their  testimony  is 
taken  with  some  grains  of  salt,  while  the  evidence  of  Par- 
sons Gibson,  Brier,  Speer,  Williams,  Loomis,  and  the  soul- 
saving  Chinese  missionaries,  may  be  taken  for  just  what  it 
is  worth — in  our  opinion,  nothing.  To  suppress  the  testi- 
mony of  a  hundred  other  intelligent  citizens,  taken  before 
the  Congressional  Committee,  is  such  unmistakable  evidence 
of  dishonesty  and  unfairness  that  it  requires  some  effort  to 
treat  Mr.  Seward  with  becoming  patience.  When  so  great 
a  question  can  find  none  but  a  paid  advocate  to  support  it, 
and  when  no  other  testimony  can  be  brought  forward  to  sus- 
tain it  but  interested  parties,  feeble-minded  Chinese  mission- 
aries, and  the  "  Chinese  Six  Companies,"  we  think  it  may  be 
relegated  to  the  oblivion  and  forgetfulness  of  a  settled  and 
forgotten  question.     We  thus  dispose  of  it. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


A    PACIFIC    WINTER    RESORT. 


Being  a  Chapter  of  Chat  from  a  Lady  at  Sierra  Madre  Villa. 


As  we  were  speeding-  past  the  peaks  of  Nevada  and 
discussing  our  winter  plans,  we  appealed  to  a  bright-eyed 
demoiselle  from  San  Francisco  for  intelligence  concerning 
famous  resorts.  Santa  Barbara  and  Los  Angeles  were,  of 
course,  the  names  we  expected  to  hear  at  once,  but  the  young 
lady  answered  with  enthusiasm  :  "  Oh,  you  must  go  to  Sierra 
Madre  Villa,  which  is  very  near  Los  Angeles,  and  a  much 
mere  desirable  place  ! "  The  pretty  musical  name  was  one 
attraction  certainly,  but  we  were  in  no  haste  to  decide,  so  we 
made  further  inquiry.  A  veteran  Californian  spoke  warmly 
of  the  new  hotel  at  Monterey  ;  he,  of  course,  recommended 
Santa  Barbara,  but  when  I  named  the  "Villa "he  exclaimed, 
"  Oh  !  the  Sierra  Madre  !  Go  there  by  all  means  !  It  is  the 
nicest  place  in  the  State  ;  right  in  the  heart  of  all  the  orange 
orchards,  and  eighteen  hundred  feet  above  the  sea-level. 
You  can't  find  a  better  piace  ! "  That  decided  us.  We  left 
the  gloom  of  the  Palace  Hotel,  and  the  fog-smitten  city  of 
the  Golden  Gate,  with  hopeful  hearts.  Los  Angeles  only 
held  us  for  a  very  brief  stay,  since  the  day  after  our  arrival 
at  that  place, "  Spanish  Tommy — the  prince  of  drivers — 
brought  us  through  the  land  of  Beulah  to  these  delectable 
mountains.  The  day  was  as  perfect  as  any  that  Southern 
California  ever  knew,  and  the  smooth  elasiic  roads  made  rid- 
ing a  delight.  We  stopped  at  San  Gabriel,  and  walked 
round  the  ancient  church  built  by  the  old  padres  so  many 
years  ago.  and,  failing  to  attain  entrance,  we  contented  our- 
selves with  climbing  the  queer  outside  stair-case,  and  charm- 
ing our  vision  with  the  splendid  view  of  the  valley  before  us. 

Leaving  the  old  Mission  we  stopped  next  at  "Sunny 
Slope,"  Mr.  Roses  famous  vineyard  and  orange- orchard.  To 
our  northern  eyes  the  avenue  of  lemon  and  orange  trees, 
starred  with  their  golden  fruit,  seemed  a  bit  of  Arabian 
Nights  experience.  We  tormented  Tommy  with  countless 
questions,  taking  pleasure  not  only  in  the  information  he 
gave,  but  also  in  the  musical  "  Si,  senorita,"  his  charming 
equivalent  for  our  bald  "  Yes,  ma'am."  At  the  cellar  we 
tasted  the  wines  and  found  them  delicious  ;  at  least,  a  gen- 
tleman who  knows,  gravely  tasted  again  and  again,  then 
solemnly  smelt  of  his  glass,  and  with  a  majestic  nod  assured 
us  that  both  flavor  and  bouquet  were  perfect.  Sundry 
bottles  carefully  wrapped  in  blue  paper  found  their  way 
under  our  carriage  seat,  and  away  we  rolled  toward  the  Villa. 

During  all  our  ride  we  had  seen  no  spot  of  green. 
Mountain  and  plain  were  alike  brown  and  bare,  save  the 
sombre  color  of  the  endless  orange-orchards,  till  close 
under  the  giant  mountain,  bounding  the  northern  horizon, 
we  saw  our  beautiful  "  Villa,"  shining  white  and  fair  in  a 
setting  of  vivid  emerald.  We  were  miles  away,  but  the 
pure,  clear  air  allowed  us  to  see  very  plainly,  and  when,  at 
last,  we  entered  the  lime-tree  drive,  and  climbed  the  last  of 
the  mesa,  our  delight  knew  no  bounds.  November  ! — the 
dreariest  of  Eastern  months — but  roses  here  were  all  abloom  ; 
giant  geraniums  showed  tufts  of  glowing  splendid  flowers ; 
evergreens,  carefully  trimmed,  partially  bordered  a  perfect 
lawn  ;  two  superb  india-rubber  trees  lifted  lofty  heads,  and 
the  queer  gray  blue  of  the  aloe  plants  strangely  contrasted 
with  the  brilliant  coloring  all  around  them.  The  whole 
veranda  of  the  cottage  is  heavily  draped  with  graceful  vines, 
in  whose  ambush  "  mine  host "  was  lurking  ;  so  my  exclama- 
tion :  "  The  loveliest  place  in  the  world  ! "  waked  a  startling  ly 
prompt  response.  "  You're  right,  madame,"  said  that  smil- 
ing gentleman  as  he  helped  us  from  the  carriage.  With 
only  a  glance  around  we  hastened  into  the  parlor,  and  ex- 
claimed again  on  entering  the  long,  sunny  porch,  whose 
glass  enclosure  suggested  at  once  the  idea  of  a  human  con- 
servatory, where  delicate  human  plants  might  grow  to  health 
and  strength. 

We  only  returned  to  Los  Angeles  for  our  luggage,  and 
then  we  speedily  installed  ourselves  in  "  No.  4"  at  the  Villa. 
That  was  ten  weeks  since,  and  we  are  not  yet  tired  of  our 
beautiful  home.  We  look  down  over  all  the  valley,  and  away 
to  the  ocean,  where  the  trail  of  smoke  from  passing  steam- 
ers often  shows ;  and  then,  beyond  the  stretch  of  shining 
waves,  we  clearly  see  the  blue  crests  of  Catalina  Island, 
though  more  than  sixty  miles  lie  between  us.  Behind  us, 
sheltering  perfectly  from  all  the  bleak  Northern  winds,  stand 
the  everlasting  hills,  seamed  and  scarred  by  countless  storms, 
looking  stern  enough,  yet  at  sunset  robing  themselves  in 
mantles  of  crimson  and  violet,  till  all  their  harsh  outlines  are 
glorified  and  softened  ;  and  then,  later,  the  stars  crown  every 
lofty  peak,  shining  with  a  more  supreme  radiance  than  they 
ever  show  in  Eastern  skies.  We  can  not  lift  our  eyes  with- 
out a  thrill  of  admiration,  and,  after  all  these  weeks  of  expe- 
rience, we  do  not  wonder  that  a  gentleman  who  has  wan- 
dered the  wide  world  round  should  choose  to  build  here  his 
home. 

We  had  rains,  to  be  sure,  during  several  days  at  the  end 
of  the  year;  but  then  the  gentlemen  played  billiards  and 
whist,  or  spun  yarns  by  the  office  fire  ;  we  of  the  feminine 
persuasion  accomplished  sundry  odd  jobs  of  sewing,  and  de- 
voured many  a  novel.  When  we  wanted  exercise,  there  was 
the  carpeted  length  of  the  glass-covered  corridor  for  a  pa- 
rade-ground, and  somehow  the  dismal  weather  failed  to  be 
very  oppressive.  Since  New  Years  we  have  now  and  then 
had  a  day  of  showers,  but,  out  of  our  seventy-seven  days, 
only  fifteen  have  been  rainy;  and  during  your  recent  deluge 
in  San  Francisco,  when  water-proofs  and  umbrellas  have 
been  indispensable,  we  have  been  reveling  in  the  most  glori- 
ous sunshine,  walking  about  without  any  shawls  or  cloaks, 
and  watching  the  valley  grow  more  beautiful  every  day.  The 
barley  is  springing  now  over  countless  acres  ;  alfalfa  shows 
a  richer,  deeper  green ;  even  the  mountains  are  covered  with 
clover. 

We  have  taken  long  rides  to  every  possible  and  reachable 
place.  Baldwin's  magnificent  ranch  lies  just  below  us,  and 
we  have  duly  inspected  his  splendid  horses  ;  we  have  gone 
to  Rose's  track,  and  watched  the  speeding  of  his  famous 
trotters  ;  we  have  dared  the  rough  roads  leading  to  the  heart 
of  Santa  Anita  Canon,  and  enjoyed  the  picturesque  drive  to 
Los  Angeles  over  and  over  again,  but  my  ride  of  rides 
should  be  commenced  about  four  in  the  afternoon,  and  you 
no  carriage.  You  must  have  a  horse  like  "  Gypsy,"  my 
rauty.     Go  gently  down  the  long  hill,  and  then 


take  your  canter  across  the  valley  roads  till  you  come  to  the 
entrance  of  Colonel  Winston's  grounds.  Climb  the  hill  to 
his  house  ;  descend  again  to  the  vineyard  road,  and  let  your 
horse  have  loose  rein  till  you  turn  to  ascend  Shorb's  hill. 
When  you  have  reached  the  plateau  above,  rest  your  steed, 
and  fill  your  eyes  and  heart  to  overflowing  with  the  match- 
less view  beneath  you.  We  have  been  there  many  a  time, 
but  the  picture  is  always  the  same,  and  it  fixes  itself  in  your 
memory  forever.  Now  gently  down  the  hill,  to  the  clear 
stream  flowing  over  its  pebbly  bed,  where  our  horses  must 
take  a  delicious  draught,  then  on  to  Wilson's,  meeting  the  fra- 
grant zephyrs  that  have  stolen  the  sweetnees  of  countless 
callas  and  roses  ;  on  still,  all  the  time  amid  orange  groves 
and  vineyards,  till  you  enter  the  lovely,  shaded  way  known 
as  Wilson's  Canon.  By  this  time  the  sun  will  show  the  mel- 
lowest light  through  the  thick  boughs  of  the  old  oaks  that 
arch  the  drive  ;  the  birds  will  be  all  around  you  with  the 
sweet,  eager  twitter  they  utter  when  seeking  their  nests  ;  a 
tangle  of  wild  vines  mantles  every  fallen  tree  or  rugged 
stump  ;  and  I  think  you  will  again  quote  from  Sir  Launfal, 
as  you  throw  down  your  bridle  to  look  and  listen  ; 

"  Now  the  heart  is  so  full  that  a  drop  over-fills  it; 
We  are  happy  now  because  God  wills  it ! " 

Emerging  from  the  canon  we  will  take  the  left-hand  road, 
and  go  over  to  Passadena,  the  beautiful  settlement  so  recently 
established  by  a  colony  from  Indiana.  Thrift  and  culture 
are  everywhere.  But,  having  gone  as  far  as  Gilmore's,  we 
will  turn  and  come  back  by  the  handsome  school-building, 
and  over  the  prairie  where,  the  other  day,  all  the  country- 
side came  together  for  a  rabbit-hunt.  I  must  tell  you  of  it. 
Some  fine  greyhounds  are  owned  in  the  vicinity,  and  the 
graceful,  intelligent  creatures  stood  round  their  masters  wag- 
ons, eager  for  the  race.  When  all  preliminaries  were  ar- 
ranged, horsemen  pranced  round  in  the  brush,  beating  up 
the  game.  Mr.  Jack  started  at  a  tremendous  pace,  taking 
flying  leaps  that  threatened  defeat  to  his  pursuers,  but  the 
dogs  were  fresh  and  his  doom  was  soon  sealed.  Another 
was  found,  and  this  time  there  was  a  splendid  run.  The 
dogs  streamed  across  the  prairie,  closely  following  the  poor 
creature,  who  fled  for  his  life,  with  long  ears  laid  back  and 
straining  muscles.  This  time  the  rabbit  was  a  wise  one. 
He  turned,  and  doubled,  and  twisted  with  infinite  skill,  at 
length  baffling  the  hunters,  and  finding  a  refuge  too  secure 
for  pursuit.  Another  run  was  more  successful,  but  our  at- 
tention was  turned  from  the  dogs  by  a  wonderful  feat,  never 
seen  in  any  circus.  A  spirited  pony  threw  his  rider,  and 
sped  away  on  a  dead  run,  but  his  fore  feet  broke  through  a 
gopher's  hole,  and  we  saw  him  turn  a  complete  somersault 
One  minute,  all  his  shoes  were  shining  aloft ;  the  next,  he 
had  recovered  himself  and  was  running  on  as  if  nothing  had 
happened.  This  episode  was  scarcely  over,  when  another 
rider  came  to  grief,  and  his  mustang  evaded  all  pursuers. 
Tommy  fidgeted  and  scoffed  at  the  horsemen  so  easily 
foiled,  till  his  excitement  grew  beyond  control,  and  he  called 
to  a  lad  :  "  Lend  me  your  horse  a  minute."  He  was  off  his 
box  and  in  that  saddle  in  a  flash.  Gathering  the  bridle  in 
one  hand,  crowding  down  his  hat  with  the  other,  and,  giving 
his  steed  a  vigorous  kick,  away  he  went.  I  never  saw  such 
riding.  The  speed  was  terrific,  but  the  mustang  was  wily  ; 
he  vied  with  the  rabbit  in  doubling  on  his  tracks,  but  it  was 
Tommy  who  triumphantly  brought  him  back. 

While  I  have  been  telling  you  this,  we  will  play  that  our 
horses  have  never  broken  their  canter,  so  we  are  near  the 
Arroyo,  and  we  shall  take  the  up-grade  at  speed,  reaching 
the  Villa  just  in  time  for  dinner,  with  appetities  that  would 
frighten  a  less  generous  landlord. 

Surely  the  storied  Arcadia  could  never  have  been  more 
full  of  rest  and  peace  than  this  delicious  place,  where  nothing 
happens,  and  the  days  go  by  so  much  like  one  another  that 
we  only  know  it  is  Sunday  by  the  covering  of  the  billiard 
table.  Tired  nerves  regain  their  elasticity,  weak  lungs  find 
the  soft  air  easy  to  breathe,  and  rheumatic  joints  grow  sup- 
ple again.  Some  people  are  never  happy  unless  they  are 
miserable,  so,  of  course,  that  class  will  find  something  at 
which  to  growl,  but  they  persist  in  staying,  nevertheless. 
There  are  but  few  Californians  among  our  present  residents. 
Most  of  us  are  pilgrims  from  the  Atlantic  Slope,  who  have  a 
special  Thanksgiving  sen-ice  whenever  we  read  the  weather 
reports  from  our  beloved  but  ice-bound  homes,  because  our 
lucky  stars  led  us  hither.  We  have  two  ladies  from  Sacra- 
mento, who  are  widely  known  also  in  San  Francisco,  and  I 
am  happy  that  I  can  bear  glad  tidings  to  the  many  friends 
of  Mrs.  J.  H.  Carroll.  She  was  very  ill  when  she  came  to 
the  Villa,  five  weeks  since,  but  this  morning  our  invalid  has 
taken  a  long  walk,  and  now  she  is  holding  her  daily 
reception  in  the  sunny  porch  just  outside  my  window. 
I  call  her"  our  "  invalid,  for  she  has  endeared  herself  to  every 
one,  and  her  enthusiastic  sketches  of  her  friends  in  San 
Francisco  have  seemed  to  make  us  all  old  acquaintances. 
Her  friend,  Mrs.  R.  T.  Brown,  furnishes  an  atmosphere  of 
glad  brightness  in-doors,  keeping  up  Mrs.  Carroll's  spirits, 
and  tyrannizing  over  her  just  enough  to  hinder  her  from  all 
imprudences.  We  have  many  a  merry  laugh  over  in  the 
lovely  bay-windowed  room  which  these  ladies  have  made 
specially  attractive,  and  you,  who  know  them  both,  can  im- 
agine our  fun.  Our  indispensable  member  of  the  group 
there  is  Mrs.  Hovey,  of  the  Palace  Hotel.  I  am  so  sure  that 
the  mere  mention  of  her  name  will  at  once  suggest  compli- 
mentary affection  that  I  need  not  add  my  mite,  but  I  never 
see  her  that  I  am  not  reminded  of  Joe  Gargery's  touching 
and  admiring  tribute  to  the  late  Mrs.  G. :.  "She  was  a 
fine  figger  of  a  woman,  Pip  ;  a  fine  figger  of  a  woman  !" 
Altogether  we  are  a  jolly,  laughter-loving  set,  and  the  merri- 
est of  the  crowd  is  a  stalwart  gentleman  from  Colorado,  who, 
coming  from  those  arctic  regions,  dares  to  pretend  that  he 
is  cold  here  !  He  has  gone  hunting  to-day  in  the  full  pan- 
oply of  velveteen,  and  we  are  all  expecting  "quail  on  toast" 
for  to-morrow's  breakfast.  Game  is  plentiful  in  the  ravines, 
and  I  never  ride  that  saucy  rabbits  do  not  sit  up  in  the  road, 
and  look  at  me  as  coldly  as  if  to  say  :  "  I  know  you  have  no 
gun  !"  Altogether,  this  is  a  cJiarming  place  if  one  can  be 
content  with  test,  and  to  our  landlord  especially  belongs  the 
name  of  "  Boniface."  A  joke  is  always  on  his  lips,  a  re- 
partee always  ready,  and  for  the  comfort  of  his  guests  he 
spares  no  effort.  You  poor,  despairing,  rain-soaked  people, 
don't  you  wish  you  could  be  wafted  over  the  mountains,  and 
gently  drop  down  here  in  the  midst  of  our  sunshine  ? 

Sierra  Madre  Villa,  Feb.  10.  Anna  H.  S. 


LITERARY    NOTES. 


An  illustrated  book  entitled  "  Etchings  and  Poems,"  and 
consisting  exclusively  of  American  productions,  is  in  course 
of  publication. 

Three  new  volumes  are  announced  in  Boston  :  "  Lenox 
Dare,"  by  Virginia  Townsend ;  "Lost  in  a  Great  City,"  by 
Amanda  M.  Douglass  ;  and  "Don  John,"  probably  by  Jean 
Ingelow. 

"Roxy,"  the  Reverend  Edward  Eggleston's  popular  novel, 
has  been  translated  into  Russian,  Danish  and  German.  It 
was  published  in  England  and  France  simultaneously  with 
its  appearance  in  this  country. 

Mme.  Adam  has  completed  a  novel  which  George  Sand 
left  unpublished,  and  which  she  will  print  in  her  Nouvelle 
Revue.  The  correspondence  of  George  Sand  with  Daniel 
Stern  will  be  given  in  the  same  periodical. 

Roberts  Brothers' new  books  include:  "Sanskrit  and  its 
Kindred  Literatures,"  by  Laura  Elizabeth  Poor;  "Quiet 
Hours — A  Collection  of  Poems  about  Nature  and  Religion," 
and  "Browsing  Among  Books,"  by  Abba  Goold  Woolson. 

In  Iji  Nouvelle  Revue  for  January  15  there  is  an  article 
entitled,  "La  vengeance  de  Jim  Hockson :  Scenes  de  la  vie 
Californienne."  It  purports  to  be  translated  from  the  Eng- 
lish of  John  Habberton.  Was  he  ever  in  California?  On 
second  thoughts,  though,  it  makes  no  difference. 

The  papers  of  M.  Paul  de  Musset,  containing  some 
curious  revelations  concerning  the  intimacy  between  his 
brother,  the  poet,  and  Mme.  George  Sand,  were,  says  the 
Voltaire,  recently,  sent  to  the  National  Library  in  a  sealed 
packet,  bearing  the  inscription  :  "  Only  to  be  made  public  in 
1 9 10." 

Mr.  Henry  George's  "  Progress  and  Poverty,"  of  which 
Appleton  &  Co.,  of  New  York  have  just  published  the  fourth 
edition,  has  been  translated  into  German  by  C.  D.  F.  Gut- 
schen,  and  is  being  published  in  Berlin.  C.  Kegan  Paul  & 
Co.,  of  London,  announce  that  they  will  bring  out  an  En- 
glish edition  soon. 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  have  now  in  the  hands  of  the  trans- 
lator, for  publication  in  the  spring,  Henri  Rocheforrs  politi- 
cal novel,  "  Mile,  de  Bismarck."  Gambetta  figures  as  the 
hero,  under  another  name,  and  Prince  Bismarck  is  the 
target  of  the  author's  sarcasm.  The  book  will  be  published 
in  the  Transatlantic  series. 

Mr.  Osgood,  the  Boston  publisher,  was  asked  at  a  dinner 
by  Aldrich,  the  poet  and  novelist,  how  ten  per  cent,  came  to 
be  hit  upon  as  the  remuneration  for  the  poor  author.  Os- 
good replied,  gravely,  that  it  represented  a  happy  compro- 
mise between  the  broad-minded  liberality  of  publishers  and 
the  greed  and  rapacity  of  authors. 

Mr.  George  P.  Lathrop  stirred  up  a  dreadful  tempest  in 
the  Boston  teapot  by  his  article  on  "  Social  and  Literary 
Boston,"  published  in  the  February  Harper.  Mr.  Under- 
wood attacked  him  fiercely  therefor  in  the  columns  of  the 
Boston  Saturday  Evening  Gazette.  Mr.  Lathrop  is  now 
preparing  to  demolish  Mr.  Underwood. 

We  have  received  from  the  publishers  "  The  Sazerac  Ly- 
ing Club — A  Nevada  Book,"  by  Fred.  H.  Hart.  It  contains 
the  origin,  history,  and  lies  of  the  Sazerac  Club,  together 
with  a  number  of  humorous  local  items  from  the  Austin 
Reveille,  and  some  "  Frontier  Sketches/'  Published  by  Sam- 
uel Carson,  San  Fancisco.  Paper  fifty  cents  ;  cloth  one  dol- 
lar.    For  sale  at  the  book  stores. 

Another  volume  of  the  Comte  de  Paris's  "  History  of  the 
Rebellion  "  is  being  translated  for  Messrs.  Porter  &  Coates, 
of  Philadelphia,  who  have  already  received  about  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pages  of  the  proof-sheets  of  the  French  edi- 
tion. It  is  confidently  believed  that  both  this  and  Kinglake's 
history  will  be  finished  before  the  close  of  the  century. 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons  have  just  published  the  following  : 
"Chinese  Immigration,  in  its  Social  and  Economical  As- 
pects," by  George  F.  Seward,  late  United  States  Minister  to 
China  ;  "  The  Demon  of  Cawnpore,"  by  Jules  Verne  ;  "  The 
Schoolmasters  Trial;  or,  Old  School  and  New,"  by  A.  Perry; 
and  "The  Person  of  Christ,"  by  Philip  Schaff,  D.  D. 

The  British  Quarterly  Review  for  January  contains,  among 
other  articles,  The  following  :  "  Congregationalism  ;"  "  Ugo 
Bassi ;"  "The  Lord's  Supper,  Historically  Considered ;" 
"The  Constitutional  Monarchy  in  Belgium;"  "Materialism, 
Pessimism,  and  Pantheism  ;"  "  Some  National  Aspects  of 
Established  Churches  ;"  and  the  usual  editorial  departments. 
Reprinted  by  the  Leonard  Scott  Publishing  Co.,  41  Bar- 
clay Street,  New  York. 

A  few  weeks  ago  we  puolished  in  the  Argonaut  an  article 
showing  that  Lord  Lytton  ("Owen  Meredith")  had  stolen 
his  poem  "Lucile"  from  a  novel  by  George  Sand  entitled 
"  Lavinia."  It  was  an  almost  literal  translation.  A  writer 
in  the  London  World,  speaking  of  this,  says  that  it  is  not 
his  only  plagiarism.  His  "Songs  of  Servia"  (published  un- 
der the  title — said  by  a  Servian  scholar  to  be  ungrammatical 
— of  "Serbski  Pesme")  actually  proved  to  be  a  translation 
from  a  French  version. 

The  Petersons  have  recently  published  a  translation  of 
Flaubert's  "  Madame  Bovary,"  by  John  Stirling.  This  the 
New  Orleans  Democrat  fiercely  attacks.  It  says  :  "  It  is  dis- 
gusting to  turn  from  the  original  masterpieces  of  this  en- 
chanting writer  to  the  trashy  volume  published  by  the  Peter- 
sons of  Philadelphia,  which  pretends  to  be  a  translation  of 
'Madame  Bovary.'  It  is  not  a  translation  at  all.  Frag- 
ments of  the  thread  of  the  French  author's  plan  are  pre- 
served, and  disjointed  and  dismembered  ideas  which  bear 
the  same  resemblance  to  some  of  Flaubert's  thoughts  that  a 
clumsy  caricature  bears  to  some  artistic  marvel ;  but  noth- 
ing more.  The  individuality  of  the  French  novelist  is  utterly 
lost.  This  literary  quack  has  not  translated  Flaubert ;  he 
has  decomposed  and  entombed  him  in  a  peculiarly  colorless 
and  meagre  English,  too  insipid  and  devoid  of  character  to 
waste  criticism  upon."  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  translator 
has  omitted  much.  The  book  in  English  does  not  take  more 
than  half  the  space  it  does  in  French. 


THE        ARGONAUT 


VANITY    FAIR. 


for  150  guests,  about  the  lowest  figures  given  by  caterers  are 
$2  per  capita,  and  from  that  to  $12.  For  a  wedding  break- 
fast, served  in  a  very  quiet  way,  $1.50  per  capita  represents 
It  was  said  of  some  one  that  "he  touched  nothing  that  he  *e  lo.west  l]f',t:  of  caterers'  prices  ;  and  this  is  probably  less 
did  not  adorn."  It  might  be  said  of  "  Clara  Belle,"  the  fash-  tha,n  "  w0^  c°st  thve  ^'^  s  fa*er  t0  b?V  *<=.  materials  and 
ion  correspondent,  that  she  writes  of  nothing  about  which  ,  make  Provision  for  their  preparation  and  service.  It  is  not 
she  does  not  throw  a  glamour  of  impropriety.  It  is  now  the  ]  un^al  this  winter,  however,  on  very  quiet  occasions,  to  be 
female  arm  over  which  Clara  is  exercised.  Listen  :  "  Ultra  i  c™te?  wlth  a  servlc<;  of  cak.e  and  ™e  °nly-  Wedding 
fashionable  women's  arms  now  look  like  legs.  The  cause  of  j  cake  for  IO°.  P<pons  done  up  in  pretty  boxes,  stamped  with 
this  is  the  new  styles  of  gloves  and  sleeves.  Fine  woolen  j  monogram,  is  furnished  at  from  $30  to  $50,  according  to  the 
gloves,  resembling  stockings  of  Jersey  webbing,  are  worn  to  !  style  of  the  box  ;  for  one  of  these  dainty  little  trifles,  with 
reach  nearly  to  the  elbow.  "  If  the  arm  be  plump  and  taper-  I  painting  by  hand  on  the  lid,  all  satin  and  gilding,  may  be 
ing,  its  appearance  is  wonderfully  leg-like  in  such  a  cover- '  rendered  as  expensive  as  a  casket  of  gold,  or,  m  the  extreme 
in?  ;  and  even  if  it  be  thin,  it  is  still  like  a  leg  of  a  scrawny  !  of  simplicity,  furnished  for  next  to  nothing  The  trousseau, 
sort.  Then  let  the  elbow  sleeve  have  a  white  lace  edge,  and  ;  whlch-  *{}eT  all>  ls.the  largest  item,  rests  altogether  with  the 
you  have  both  leg  and  drawers  complete  At  a  jolly  evening 
party  a  girl  thus  gloved  was  induced  to  thrust  her  hands  into 
a  pair  of  child's  shoes,  drape  her  waist  and  shoulders  in  a 
child's  dress,  and,  standing  behind  a  table,  do  a  marionette 
dance  with  her  arms.  The  performance  was  a  hit.  The 
creature  was  straddle-legged,  owing  to  the  impossibility  of 
bringing  the  arms  close  together,  but  that  only  made  it  the 
funnier.  Some  of  the  dress  sleeves  are  cut  to  fit  the  arm  so 
closely  that  they  have  to  be  buttoned  or  laced  from  the  wrist 
to  the  elbow  after  the  dress  is  put  on.  For  the  promenade, 
long  Swede  Saxe  gloves  are  drawn  over  the  sleeves,  and  no 
cuff  or  frill  of  lace  is  visible.  Over  the  gloves,  however,  are 
worn  any  number  of  bangles  and  gold  bands,  like  the  ank- 
lets of  oriental  women.  Again,  we  have  long,  loose  black 
kid  gloves — a  semblance  of  the  high-top  boots  of  Castilian 
gallants — with  black  Spanish  lace  at  the  knees,  (or  elbows.) 
Pretty  novelties  in  this  line  for  girls  who  wear  dresses  with 
short  sleeves,  like  misses'  pantalettes,  are  extra  long  tinted 
gloves,  reaching  nearly  to  the  shoulder  (hips)  and  showing  a  | 
little  interval  of  bare  arm  (leg)  most  infantile  and  bewitch 
ing. 

rich  lace,  with  a  graceful  decoration  underneath,  hand- 
painted  on  the  kid,  or  else  a  wreath  of  tiny  flowers  is  fast- 
ened around  the  tops  of  the  gloves,  this  garniture  matching 
the  floral  trimmings  on  the  corsage.  As  a  rule,  gloves  no 
longer  squeeze  the  hand.  They  are  becoming  long,  loose, 
and  without  buttons,  after  the  fashion  of  Bernhardt.  The 
notion  of  wearing  loose,  elastic  gloves  is  probably  the  result 
of  another  fashion — that  of  enormous  jeweled  rings,  with 
which  women  are  decking  the  third  and  fourth  fingers  of 
their  hands,  and  which  are  incompatible  with  tight  gloves." 


THE  STUDIO  OF  GUSTAVE  DORE. 


means  of  the  parties  ;  but,  even  with  the  greatest  economy, 
a  fashionable  trousseau  requires  the  expenditure  of  not  less 
than  $2,500,  and  ten  times  that  sum  is  not  an  unusual  figure. 
The  attire  for  the  ceremony,  the  white  satin,  brocaded  or  not, 
with  bridal  veil,  orange  blossoms,  and  toilet  accessories,  may, 
exclusive  of  laces  and  jewels,  be  procured  for  $500.  It  is 
thus,  with  the  most  exact  and  rigid  supervision  of  items  in 
every  direction,  a  question  of  expending  from  $1,000  to  $20,- 
000  to  give  one's  daughter  in  marriage  according  to  the  can- 
ons of  good  society." 


Translated  for    the  Argonaut  from  the  French  of  Maurice  Guillemot. 


Our  common  mother's  uncommon  garment  has  made  its 
appearance  on  the  New  York  stage.  A  lady  correspondent, 
who  went  to  Niblo's  the  other  night,  thus  writes  :  "  An  apron 
of  fig-leaves  is  actually  introduced  as  a  woman's  garment  in 
'  The  Black  Venus.'  The  exhibition  is  one  of  the  coarsest 
and  most  indecent  ever  hazarded  on  the  stage.  This  spec- 
tacular play  illustrates  a  journey  in  Africa.  One  of  the  trav- 
elers is  an  old  maid.  She  goes  to  a  stream,  during  a  halt  in 
the  caravan,  to  indulge  in  a  bath.  Her  departure  for  that 
he  edges  of  these  are  "finished  with  standing  frill's  of  j  purpose  is  made  known  to  the  audience.  The  action  pro- 
ceeds awhile,  with  the  stage  crowded  with  male  and  female 
characters,  and  the  old  maid's  scream  is  heard.  All  look  off 
in  the  direction  from  which  the  sound  comes.  Next,  she 
runs  into  view,  wearing  flesh-colored  tights  from  neck  to 
toes,  except  for  a  small  apron  of  fig-leaves.  She  runs  down 
to  the  foot-lights,  facing  the  astounded  audience.  'While  I 
was  bathing,'  she  cries,  '  some  horrid  monkeys  stole  my 
clothes,  and  I  had  to  make  an  apron  of  leaves — just  like 
Eve's.'  The  women  on  the  stage  get  in  front  of  her,  with 
great  ado  of  hiding  their  faces,  the  men  try  to  peep,  and  she 
quickly  emerges  wrapped  in  a  cloak.  No  satisfied  with  this 
offense  against  decency,  the  management  has  lately  devised 
an  elaboration.  After  she  has  donned  the  cloak  a  boy, 
dressed  as  a  monkey,  bounds  on  tfie  stage,  seizes  the  woman, 
and  tears  off  the  wraps,  leaving  her  again,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  naked." 


Clara  is  equally  indiscreet  about  other  little  feminine 
dodges.  She  says  :  "  Bedecking  the  bosom  is  now  carried 
to  the  extreme  by  women.  Most  of  dress  waists,  for  all  but 
ceremonious  occasions,  are  made  glove- fit  ting,  and  free  of 
such  kinds  of  trimming  as  change  the  natural  lines  of  the 
figure.  The  upper  part  of  the  chest  in  front,  however,  is  a 
contrast  to  the  rest  of  the  bodice.  There  the  artful  creatures 
mass  a  confusion  of  lace,  flowers,  and  other  adornments. 
For  instance,  fichus  of  India  mull,  decorated  with  hand- 
painted  borders,  and  edged  with  lace,  are  worn  crossed  over 
the  breast,  the  sash  ends  being  carried  to  the  back,  and  fast- 
ened with  a  bunch  of  Watteau  ribbons.  Not  long  ago  the 
girl  of  twenty  or  younger  affected  a  Marguerite  simplicity  by 
wearing  a  perfectly  plain  covering  to  her  bosom,  and  button- 
ing it  behind.  Now  she  piles  flowers  and  lace  from  belt  to 
chin.  There  may  be  bony  hardness  and  flatness  for  a  found- 
ation, but  the  structure  in  sight  is  soft,  rounded,  and  wooing. 
'Mustn't  touch'  is  the  placard  that  might  appropriately  be 
hung  out  on  the  delicious  damsels.  Some  of  the  embellish- 
ments are  audacious  in  conception,  because  they  outline 
what  presumably  is  underneath.  A  perfectly  tight  dress 
waist,  with  two  circular  masses  of  delicate  flowers  at  the 
bosom,  and  these  floral  piles  arrayed  in  concentric  circles 
around  two  tiny  pink  rosebuds,  was  what  I  saw  last  evening 
on  one  of  the  sweetest,  most  innocent-looking  maidens  it  is 
possible  to  imagine.  Of  course  the  minx  knew  very  well  how 
safely  suggestive  and  alluring  was  this  arrangement  of  her 
corsage.  She  had  studied  the  effect  in  her  mirror,  beyond 
question,  though  her  pretty  face  revealed  no  self-conscious- 
ness when  once  she  was  under  the  fire  of  male  eyes  in  the 
drawing-room." 


A  letter  from  Nice,  now  in  the  height  of  its  season,  scolds 
the  American  girl  abroad.  "She  is  here,"  says  the  corres- 
pondent, "and  often  unattended  by  mother  or  chaperone — 
only  some  other  irresponsible  friend  or  companion,  and  they 
move  about  in  their  orbit  of  a  doubtful  position  wholly  un- 
conscious of  it.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  American  girls  do 
this,  not  that  there  is  any  real  wrong  in  it,  or  than  any  real 
wrong  often  comes  to  them,  but,  since  it  is  not  the  custom 
'  abroad '  for  unmarried  young  ladies  to  go  about  unattended 
by  a  proper  chaperone,  they  place  themselves  at  a  disad- 
vantage in  doing  so.  Foreigners  shrug  their  shoulders  and 
ask  where  her  mamma  is,  and  then  fit  the  one  glass  into  the 
one  eye  and  look  her  over  as  they  would  an  escaped  animal 
from  a  'zoo.'  If  she  is  careless  enough  they  will  flirt  with 
her  and  talk  '  at  her1  with  a  freedom  they  would  not  dare 
assume  were  she  properly  protected.  The  down  off  the 
peach  may  not  destroy  its  lusciousness,  but  it  is  not  so 
marketable  nor  deemed  so  fresh." 


Have  you  a  marriageable  daughter?  Unhappy  man!  Per- 
haps you  have  several  ?  Most  miserable  man  !  Listen  to 
what  a  wedding  costs,  and  do  not  think  that  the  mere  catch- 
ing of  the  husband  ended  your  pocket's  pain  :  "  On  a  wed- 
ding occasion  it  is  the  happy  bride's  father,  or,  to  transpose 
the  terms  a  trifle,  the  bride's  unhappy  father,  who  is  called 
upon  to  settle  the  bills,  and  to  him  it  is  interesting  to  know 
how  high  they  go.  A  quiet  wedding  at  the  house,  followed 
by  a  reception  with  from  100  to  500  guests,  is  particularly 
affected  in  good  society  this  winter.  The  public  pageant, 
with  bride  and  groom  pacing  measuredly  up  the  aisle,  pre- 
ceded by  six  ushers,  two  by  two,  and  as  many  bridesmaids 
in  military  order,  is  not  en  regie  this  season.  The  tendency 
has  been  to  simplicity  and  unostentatious  elegance.  For  a 
quiet  wedding  at  home  there  are,  first,  the  invitations,  which 
involve,  as  a  rule,  two  card-plates,  and  a  note-sheet  printed 
on  the  finest  of  heavy  white  paper.  Monograms  and  special 
designs  have  been  nearly  discarded,  and  the  fashionable  text 
is  a  plain,  simple,  legible  script,  beautifully  engraved.  The 
cost  depends  upon  the  number  of  letters,  but,  on  the  average, 
for  100  invitations,  the  cost  will  be  $20,  with  an  additional 
$5  for  each  additional  100.  This  winter  the  madness  is  for 
floral  decorations,  and  an  unpretentious  display  of  smilax 
and  flowers  may  be  procured  for  $100,  and  that  is  about  the 
lowest  sum.  Exotics,  oriental  palms,  and  ferns  are  not  in- 
cluded in  such  a  decoration  ;  nor  are  bridal  bells,  and  hearts, 
and  canopies.  Single  pieces  of  this  description  often  cost 
from  $75  to  $1 50.  Good  taste  and  fertility  of  suggestion  can, 
however,  accomplish  wonderful  results  with  $100.  Then 
comes  the  collation — say  for  150  guests — served  quietly  in 
the  dining-room.  It  is  a  moot  point  whether  it  pays  to  em- 
ploy a  caterer,  and  commit  the  whole  item  of  collation,  wines, 
and  attendance  to  his  hands,  or  to  undertake  the  work  one's 
self,  with  the  training  of  servants,  and  the  illimitable  possi- 
bilities of  broken  porcelain  and  mislaid  silver.  Those  who 
have  had  most  experience  in  wedding  and  dinner  parties 
aver,  as  a  rule,  that  it  costs  less  money  and  gives  better  sat- 
isfaction to  take  the  former  course.     For  a  simple  collation 


The  hollowness  of  apparently  friendly  contacts  in  the  con- 
ventional observances  of  polite  society  has  been  much  and 
variously  commented  upon,  but  it  probably  never  had  finer 
or  more  forcible  illustration  than  in  the  following  incident, 
which  recently  occurred  in  New  York  :  At  a  large  dinner- 
party, a  gentleman  was  requested  to  take  in  a  lady  between 
whose  family  and  his  own  a  quarrel  and  lawsuit  had  been 
pending  for  several  years.  The  gentleman  complied,  with  a 
bow  and  a  smile,  and  conversation  between  him  and  the  lady 
seemed  to  be  more  than  usually  brisk  and  lively  during  the 
sixteen  courses  that  go  to  make  up  a  fashionable  dinner.  At 
the  close  of  the  evening,  the  host,  who  had  been  enlightened 
in  the  meantime  as  to  the  existing  relations  between  his 
guests,  apologized  to  the  gentleman  for  the  blunder  he  had 
made.  "  It  is  of  no  sort  of  consequence,  my  dear  fellow," 
was  the  reply.  "  I  have  taken  that  lady  in  to  dinner  five 
times  this  winter,  and  we  pass  each  other  the  next  day  with- 
out even  a  bow  of  recognition.  In  all  probability  the  breach 
will  never  be  healed,  but  we  shall  continue  to  amuse  each 
other  at  dinner-parties  as  long  as  our  friends  persist  in  seat- 
ing us  side  by  side." 

It  is  amusing  to  read  of  the  grandeur  which  children's 
parties  have  reached  in  London.  There  have  been  many  of 
these  parties  of  late,  the  presence  of  the  boys  at  home  from 
boarding-school  providing  the  necessary  beaux  for  the  dance ; 
for  the  little  maidens,  like  their  elders,  scorn  to  be  seen  with 
partners  of  their  own  sex.  The  Whitehall  Review  tells  us 
that  the  preparations  for  a  children's  party  require  as  much 
thought  and  arrangement,  and  probably  almost  as  much 
money,  as  for  any  other  festivity  ;  and  the  hostess  is  equally 
besieged  on  all  sides  for  a  card  of  invitation,  for  formal  in- 
vitations must  be  sent  out,  and  formally  announced.  The 
young  ladies  anxiously  discuss  their  toilets,  and  mamma's 
own  modiste  not  unfrequently  receives  the  order  for  a  com- 
plete costume  de  bal.  There  is  the  regulation  awning  at  the 
street  door.  Perhaps  the  hair  alone  is  the  distinctive  feature 
of  the  juvenile,  as  it  is  not  turned  out  by  the  hairdresser  or 
lady's  in  rouleaux,  curled  fringes,  innumerable  curls,  and 
what  not,  but  is  worn  hanging  loose  on  the  shoulder,  with, 
perhaps,  a  ribbon  or  a  flower  intermixed.  Of  course  our 
young  beauties  carry  their  fans  and  elaborate  handkerchiefs, 
and  a  sweet  little  bouquet  finds  a  corner  somewhere.  For 
refreshments  there  are  "all  the  delicacies  of  the  season,"  and 
the  fun  is  kept  up  until  very  late. 


It  is  surprising  how  little  is  known  in  the  United  States  of 
this,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  men  of  modern  times,  al- 
though his  reputation  as  painter  and  sculptor  has  been  well 
established  throughout  Europe  for  a  score  of  years.  In  order 
to  fully  appreciate  the  genius  of  this  remarkable  man,  it  is 
necessary  to  visit  his  studio,  which  is  situated  in  the  Champs 
Elvsees.  not  far  from  Besselievre.  The  building  has  a  strik- 
ing appearance,  being  large  and  of  peculiar  design.  Within, 
the  walls  are  covered  with  paintings  which  appear  to  the 
best  advantage  under  the  soft  light  admitted  through  ad- 
mirably constructed  sky-lights.  A  large  painting,  completely 
filling  one  panel,  attracts  your  attention  on  entering,  and 
recalls  the  famous  Dore"  gallery  in  London.  It  represents 
Christ,  clad  in  a  red  robe,  descending  the  steps  of  the 
Pretorium,  while  the  crowd  recede  on  either  side.  Near 
this  picture  are  two  other  sacred  scenes,  both  entirely 
finished  and  framed.  One  represents  our  Saviour  con- 
demned, scoffed  at,  and  martyred — "  Christ  as  Man."  The 
other,  the  resurrection,  where  he  is  surrounded  by  the  saints 
— "  Christ  as  God."  Adjoining  these  purely  religious  paint- 
ings, wherein  the  grand  and  touching  scenes  of  the  New 
Testament  are  so  happily  reproduced,  are  others  of  an  en- 
tirely different  character.  For  instance,  "The  Spanish 
Brigands,"  "  The  Beggars  of  London,"  "  The  Neophite,"  and 
one — a  veritable  gem — a  lightly  clad  nymph  seated  upon 
a  small  green  mound,  lost  in  reverie.  Here  and  there  are 
little  easels  on  rollers,  each  holding  a  completed  landscape, 
which  the  artist  pushes  in  front  of  visitors. 

Dore  delights  in  portraying  the  sublime  in  nature,  for 
among  the  landscapes  are  boiling  torrents,  seething  cata- 
racts ;  hurricanes  passing  through  forests,  where  large  trees 
are  uprooted  and  hurled  to  earth  with  broken  and  shattered 
limbs  ;  the  splendors  of  the  setting  sun,  causing  glaciers  to 
appear  like  immense  masses  of  mother-of-pearl  ;  twilight 
scenes,  truer  to  nature  than  those  of  Corot,  less  pale,  per- 
haps, still  fully  as  poetic.  Among  all  these  pictures  is  a 
rough  sketch  inspired  by  a  subject  in  Ariosto — a  man  kneel- 
ing at  the  feet  of  a  beautiful  woman  in  a  shady  glen,  while 
a  host  of  little  cupids  scamper  off  through  the  bushes  in  all 
directions. 

The  furniture  of  the  studio  consists  of  a  piano,  covered 
with  statuettes  ;  a  sofa,  on  which  lies  a  violin  ;  a  desk,  cov- 
ered with  papers  ;  a  table,  covered  with  pencils  ;  brushes 
and  paints,  a  few  chairs  and  stools.  A  large  willow  cage 
stands  in  a  corner  of  the  room  ;  it  imprisons  two  large 
horned  owls.  Their  owlish  proclivities  making  them  prefer 
darkness  to  light,  it  is  necessary  to  scrutinize  them  closely  in 
order  to  be  convinced  that  they  are  not  the  result  of  the  tax- 
idermist's skill. 

The  studio  of  the  painter  serves  also  for  the  workshop  of 
the  sculptor.  The  immense  vase  on  which  Dore  illustrated 
the  poem  of  "  The  Vine  " — which  so  astonished  those  who 
visited  the  exhibition  of  1S78  on  account  of  its  great  size — 
does  not  seem  to  be  out  of  proportion  when  seen  in  this 
large  room.  Near  the  vase  is  "Le  Groupe  de  la  Gloire." 
Next  to  this  stands  the  statue  which  was  on  exhibition  in  the 
salon  last  year — a  woman  holding  an  infant  above  her  head 
whilst  an  immense  snake  is  coiled  about  her.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  vase  stands  the  last  work  of  the  artist,  almost 
completed — "  The  Athletes."  A  pyramid  of  men  are  sus- 
taining each  other  in  the  most  daring  positions,  all  being 
supported  by  a  square-shouldered,  thick-set,  muscular  man, 
the  strongest,  evidently,  of  them  all. 

In  person  Gustave  Dore'  is  of  medium  size,  inclined  to  cor- 
pulency. His  features  are  large  and  regular,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  eyes,  which  are  small,  bright,  and  piercing.  A 
handsome  mustache  conceals  the  mouth.  His  hair,  now 
turning  gray,  is  pushed  back  from  the  forehead,  after 
the  manner  of  Balzac.  He  possesses  a  wonderful  amount  of 
magnetism,  and  therefore  impresses  favorably  all  who  ap- 
proach him.  He  seems  to  be  devoted  to  art  for  arts  sake 
alone,  and  not,  as  is  too  often  the  case  with  some  who  fol- 
low a  high  vocation  simply  as  a  mercantile  pursuit,  for  the 
money  there  is  in  it.  When  conversing,  he  expresses  him- 
self easily  and  clearly.  His  judgment  is  frank  and  sound, 
and  is  expressed  freely  and  without  proviso,  still  with  a  due 
regard  to  the  weight  his  opinions  carry.  His  voice  is  full 
and  soft,  when  not  laboring  under  excitement ;  yet  if  any- 
thing happens  which  interests  him,  he  elevates  his  voice  to 
such  a  pitch  that  it  reverberates  through  the  studio  like  the 
warning  of  an  angry  parson  in  a  large  church.  He  posses- 
ses an  imagination  remarkable  for  its  power  and  fertility ; 
also,  a  natural  aptitude  for  drawing.  To  these  natural  gifts 
he  has  added  a  vast  amount  of  learning. 

A  poet  who  has  dazzled  the  world  by  the  brilliancy  of  his 
genius — Victor  Hugo — says  of  him:  "Gustave  Dore  is  a 
truly  great  genius.  Whatever  his  hands  touch  feels  and  re- 
tains the  touch  of  the  master — the  smallest  sketch  as  well  as 
the  grandest  painting.  Dore"  is  always  grand.  Whatever  he 
constructs  is  builded  on  an  immense  scale.  When  I  recall 
certain  figures  from  his  '  Orlando  Furioso,'  they  are  so  elo- 
quent they  appear  supernatural.  His  characters,  be  they 
London  vagrants,  clothed  in  rags  and  tatters,  or  knights  of 
the  Middle  Ages  in  coats  of  mail,  all  have  the  natural  look 
and  posture.  His  eyes  are  telescopic  in  their  construction, 
embracing  a  vast  space,  and  arranging  sympathetically  all 
within  their  vast  compass.  Nothing  dazzles  or  wearies  him, 
whether  it  be  the  flaming  glories  of  the  sunrise,  or  the  gray- 
ish pallor  of  the  twilight.  He  sees  everything  ;  he  under- 
stands everything,  and  his  adroit  and  facile  hand  reproduces 
everything." 

Those  who  have  visited  the  studio  will,  without  doubt,  re- 
member some  beautiful  plaster  casts  which  have  been  much 
commented  upon  in  art  circles.  One  of  these  is  simply 
charming,  and  compares  favorably  with  the  best  works  of 
Clodion.  A  nymph  has  run  across  a  litter  of  satyrs — plump 
little  fellows,  their  hairy  legs  terminating  in  hoofs  instead  of 
feet.  Carried  away  by  her  capture,  and  amusing  herself  by 
watching  the  forlorn  expressions  of  the  little  fellows,  she  car- 
ries them  away,  picking  them  up  at  hazard.  And  while  walk- 
ing one  of  them  turns  upside  down,  his  head  hanging  where 
his  feet  should  be,  which  lends  to  the  group  an  indescribably 
droll  appearance,  while  at  the  same  time  it  charms  the  eye 
by  the  perfection  of  form.  N.  P.  F:  - 
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More  than  two  hundred  years  ago  it  had  become  the  sen- 
timent of  the  men  who  settled  this  continent  that  there 
should  be  throughout  its  borders  absolute  freedom  of  con- 
science and  unrestrained  liberty  of  religious  opinion.  More 
than  one  hundred  years  ago  the  fathers  of  the  republic  de- 
clared in  its  organic  law  this  principle,  and  affirmed  the  doc- 
trine that  allowed  all  men  to  worship  God  as  they  pleased  ; 
to  form  such  religious  societies  as  they  pleased  ;  and  in  all 
matters  pertaining  to  religion,  conscience,  dogmas  of  faith, 
and  forms  of  worship,  to  allow  them  the  most  unrestrained 
liberty.  At  the  same  time,  and  all  along  down  the  century, 
there  has  been  growing  the  corollary  of  this  sentiment ;  a 
sentiment  strengthening  with  the  age,  and  developing  with 
the  growth  of  the  republic — viz.,  that  no  sectarian  influences 
should  interfere  with  the  political  affairs  of  the  nation  ;  and 
that  no  ecclesiastical  body  be  permitted  to  intermeddle  in 
the  civil  administration  of  the  General  Government,  its 
States,  or  its  municipal  corporations.  That  law  which  de- 
clares freedom  of  conscience  and  liberty  of  religious  wor- 
ship is  written  in  no  more  enduring  characters  upon  our 
statute-books,  and  it  is  planted  no  deeper  in  the  hearts  and 
intellects  of  our  people,  than  is  the  one  which  says  that  in 
this  commonwealth  of  America  there  shall  be  no  union  of 
church  and  State.  There  shall  be  no  ecclesiastical  interfer- 
ence in  the  political  affairs  of  this  republic.  There  shall  be 
no  indulgence  shown  to  the  man  who,  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  allows  his  spiritual  allegiance  to  any  hierarchy 
to  bear  the  fruit  of  treason  to  our  Government,  its  magis- 
trates, or  its  laws.  No  strength  of  numbers,  no  organiza- 
tion of  ecclesiastical  and  political  machinery,  no  combina- 
tion of  church  and  party  power,  no  conspiracies  of  priests 
and  politicians,  can  bring  about  any  such  result,  except  it 
brings  with  it  the  ruin  of  the  republic  and  the  overthrow  of 
the  Government.  The  Church  of  Rome  is  not  the  only  one 
that  has  endeavored  to  foster  its  domination  upon  the  State, 
and  it  is  not  the  only  ecclesiastical  establishment  that  in  past 
times,  and  in  other  lands,  has  endeavored  to  use  the  sword  in 
the  maintenance  of  its  political  as  well  as  its  spiritual  su- 
premacy. But  it  is  the  only  one  that  in  this  age  threatens  to 
disturb  the  peace  of  this  country.  It  is  the  only  one  to-day, 
in  America,  that  has  not  yielded  to  the  entire  control  of  civil 
power.  We  say  the  only  one,  having  in  mind  and  reserving 
for  future  comment  the  Mormon  anomaly  that  has  fastened 
itself  like  a  woodtick  upon  our  territorial  system,  and  which 
is  only  important  because  it  has  not  been  sufficiently  vexa- 
tious or  annoying  to  any  administration  to  have  been  picked 
off  and  stepped  upon.  Excepting  this,  the  Roman  is  the 
only  ecclesiastical  concern  that  gives  trouble  or  threatens 
danger.  With  this  Roman  question,  as  a  religious  one,  no 
non-Catholic  has  any  concern ;  but  with  it  as  a  political 
question  every  good  Catholic  and  every  American  has  a  deep 
concern.  With  the  Roman  establishment  as  an  organized 
conspiracy  to  steal  money  from  the  treasury,  every  tax-payer 
has  the  right  to  assert  himself  in  the  direction  of  aggressive 
defense.  While  the  spirit  and  the  genius  of  our  institutions, 
and  the  liberal  sentiment  of  every  American,  by  birth  or 
naturalization,  prompt  him  to  allow  freedom  of  conscience, 
freedom  of  religious  opinion,  and  freedom  in  everything  con- 
cerning spiritual  concerns,  he  has  the  right  to  demand  that 
every  step  of  the  church  in  this  direction  must  be  taken  in 
the  open  light  of  day.  Every  act  must  be  done  in  respect  to 
his  rights  as  a  citizen.  Under  the  guise  of  saving  souls  there 
:■■■:  no  violation  of  law,  and  no  stealing  from  the  coffers 
State  to  fill  the  coffers  of  the  church.    There  must  be 


no  tampering  with  the  school  system.  Our  schools,  so  far  as 
they  are  maintained  by  public  taxation,  must  be  free  from 
any  ecclesiastical  interference,  and  in  the  school-room  the 
atmosphere  must  be  absolutely  non-sectarian.  When  the 
priest  or  preacher  comes  into  the  school-room  for  hire,  let 
him  leave  his  religion  outside,  as  does  the  Mahometan  his 
shoes  when  he  enters  the  mosque.  If  the  Romanist  or  the 
Anglican  can  not  bring  his  conscience  to  submit,  let  him,  at 
his  own  expense  and  elsewhere,  educate  the  youth  that  have 
been  entrusted  to  him.  And  let  him  do  it  in  his  own  way, 
taking  good  care  that  he  does  not  so  educate  them  that  they 
shall  become  disloyal  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  in  which  event  they  will  be  deprived  of  the  right  of 
any  interference  in  the  business,  parent  or  legal  guardian 
though  he  may  be.  Not  even  the  parent  shall  be  permitted 
to  come  between  the  child  and  his  loyalty  to  the  republic 
This  hint  is  injected  in  the  hope  that  it  may  arrest  the  atten- 
tion of  Mr.  Zach.  Montgomery. 


Not  even  in  the  sacred  name  of  charity  shall  the  Church 
of  Rome  be  permitted  to  rob  this  State.  We  wish  we  had 
the  figures  at  command  to  illustrate  our  meaning  in  this  by 
showing  to  what  a  fearful  extent  the  Popish  Church  extorted 
money  in  the  city  of  New  York,  during  the  rule  of  Tweed, 
Connolly,  and  Sweeney.  That  trinity  of  corrupt  and  pro- 
fligate Democrats,  in  collusion  with  priests  and  Irish 
politicians,  plundered  the  city  in  the  name  of  charity,  and, 
backed  by  the  Irish  vote,  robbed  the  municipality  of  New 
York  annually  of  millions.  This  thing  has  begun  in  Califor- 
nia. We  present  in  the  annexed  table  the  figures  to  demon- 
strate what  we  mean.  One  hundred  and  seventy-one  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  thirty-one  dollars  and  thirty-five 
cents  have  been  paid  out  of  the  State  Treasury  during  the 
year  ending  December  31, 1880,  for  charity,  and  to  the  follow- 
ing institutions  : 

ROMAN  CATHOLIC   INSTITUTIONS. 

Los  Angeles  R.  C.  Orphan  Asylum $  7,685  55 

San  Francisco — Sl  Boniface  R.  C.  Orphan  Asylum.  . .  1.847  82 

Pajaro  Valley — Male  R.  C.  Orphan  Asylum 6,062  90 

San  Francisco — St.  Joseph's  R.  C.  Orphan  Asylum. . .  20,869  44 

Grass  Valley  R.  C.  Orphan  Asylum 14,122  38 

San  Francisco — R.  C.  Female  Orphan  Asylum 25,651  48 

Petaluma — St.  Vincent's  R.  0.  Orphan  Asylum 3,299  00 

Santa  Cruz — R,  C.  Female  Orphan  Asylum 1,761  15 

San  Rafael — St.  Vincent's  R.  C.  Orphan  Asylum 32.750  13 

Santa  Barbara — St.  Vincent's  R.  C.  Orphan  Asylum..  3,579  54 

San  Juan  R.  C.  Orphan  Asylum 803  57 

Total $118,432  96 

INSTITUTIONS  NOT  SECTARIAN. 

Oakland  Ladies'  Relief  Orphan  Asylum $    4,984  30 

Good  Templars'  Home  for  Orphans 8, 120  40 

San  Francisco  Ladies'  Protection  and  Relief  Society. . .     10,329  56 

San  Jose  Home  of  Benevolence 544  55 

San  Francisco—  City  and  County  Alms  House r>439  96 


Total $25,418  77 

INSTITUTIONS  OF  PROTESTANT  CHURCHES. 

San  Francisco  Protestant  Orphan  Asylum $  17,390  80 

Sacramento  Protestant  Orphan  Asylum 6,468  08 


Total $23,858  88 

Pacific  Hebrew  Society  of  San  Francisco $4, 120  69 

We  submit  these  figures,  which  are  obtained  from  the  of- 
fice of  the  State  Controller,  and  we  ask  for  them  a  careful 
analysis.  The  Roman  Catholics  obtain  for  their  special 
church  charities  $118,432.96,  while  the  Protestants  obtain 
$23,858.88,  and  the  Jews  $4,120.69.  Now,  we  ask,  where  the 
proportion  of  Romanists,  as  against  those  who  are  not  Ro- 
manists, is  throughout  the  State  as  one  to  five,  or  one  to  four, 
how  can  it  be  that  they  get  in  the  ratio  of  1 18  to  27  ?  This  is 
more  than  eight  times  that  to  which  they  are  entitled  if  we 
consider  their  numbers — 118  to  53,  as  against  all  the  chari- 
ties of  the  State.  How  can  it  be  accounted  for  that  the 
Popish  church  gets  more  than  twice  as  much  money  out  of 
the  State  Treasury,  under  the  name  of  charity,  except  upon 
the  hypothesis  of  some  kind  of  fraudulent  procurement  ? 
Would  not  this  result  indicate  a  cooperation  between  the 
priests  and  the  politicians  ?  Is  it  not  suggestive  of  dema- 
gogy, politics,  and  the  Irish  vote  ?  Does  not  every  intelligent 
man  and  woman  who  sees  this  statement,  understand  and 
know  that  this  result  is  brought  about  by  some  subtle  con- 
trivance of  slimy  priestcraft  with  a  cowardly  political  system 
that  stands  in  awe  of  ecclesiastical  influence?  That  at  the 
bottom  of  it  lies  that  ignorant  vote  of  alien  Irish,  that  can 
be,  and  is,  controlled  in  the  interest  of  the  Popish  church  ? 
Add  to  these  figures  the  money  paid  out  of  the  City  Treas- 
ury to  the  Magdalen  Asylum,  where  Protestant  girls  are 
wrongfully  confined  for  offenses  that  should  never  have  con- 
signed them  to  a  reformatory  with  such  a  name.  Consider 
the  proportion  of  Roman  Catholics, foreign-born,  in  our  alms- 
houses, asylums,  and  penal  establishments,  and  may  not  we 
who  are  not  Romanists,  and  who  pay  taxes,  express  our  anx- 
iety at  the  drift  of  political  affairs  ?  May  we  not  appeal  to 
that  class  of  high-minded  and  honorable  Roman  Catholics 
who  have  taxes  to  pay,  and  who  feel  that  their  interests  are 
involved  with  ours,  and  who  are  Romanists  for  religion  and 
not  for  politics — may  we  not  appeal  to  them,  and  ask  their 
cooperation  to  bring  about  the  rei'orm  of  abuses  so  glaring 
and  so  suggestive  of  future  trouble  as  those  to  which  we  al- 
lude ?  Will  not  Irish  and  German  Catholic  gentlemen  co- 
operate with  us  to  arrest  an  immigration  of  ignorant  mendi- 
cants from  their  native  lands?    Will  they  not  vote  with  the 


American-bom  to  withhold  from  these  immigrants  the  elec- 
tive privilege  ?  And  will  not  every  man  in  this  country,  who 
recognizes  that  in  it  there  is  sanctioned  no  legal  connection 
between  church  and  State,  admit  that  no  illicit  connection 
between  priests  and  politicians  should  be  allowed  ?  If  these 
institutions  draw  money  from  the  State,  then  they  ought  to  be 
open  to  public  inspection  the  same  as  asylums  for  the  insane, 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  blind.  If  the  writer  of  this  article  is 
taxed  to  support  these  ecclesiastical  establishments,  then  he 
should  have  the  right  of  visitation  ;  and  if  not  himself,  at  least 
there  should  be  some  official  inspection  that  keeps  them  in 
view.  Inquiry  should  be  made  at  the  Magdalen  Asylum  as 
to  the  character  of  all  its  inmates  ;  how  long  and  for  what 
offenses  they  are  confined  ;  whether  any  of  them  are  held 
beyond  their  terms  of  sentence ;  how  they  are  fed  and 
clothed,  and  how  employed  ;  how  they  are  punished  for  of- 
fenses of  discipline  ;  what  attention  is  paid  to  their  educa- 
tion ;  to  what  moral  and  religious  instruction  they  are  sub- 
jected ;  whether  they  earn  any  money  by  their  labor,  and,  if 
so,  what  account  is  made  of  it.  There  are  seventy-one  girls 
there  who  belong  to  society,  who  are  there  for  reform,  for 
whom  society  pays,  and  concerning  whom  society  has  a  right 
to  know  what  is  going  on.  The  Infant  Shelter  of  Mount 
Saint  Joseph's,  under  the  care — and,  as  the  writer  understands, 
the  exclusive  care — of  Roman  priests,  draws  from  the  treas- 
ury of  the  State  $20,869.44  annually.  Who  verifies  these 
accounts  ?  Who  vouches  for  the  children  that  come  in  and 
go  out  ?  Who  supervises  this  large  expenditure  ?  Certainly 
we  hope  it  is  not  left  to  priests.  Who — representing  the 
tax-payer — inspects  the  management  and  conduct  of  all  these 
children  ?  Who  sees  that  they  are  properly  fed,  have  proper 
medical  attention,  and  that  there  is  no  dishonest  dollar  drawn 
for  their  support  ?  Who  is  authorized  on  the  part  of  State 
authority  to  go  to  San  Rafael,  and  see  that  in  this  establish- 
ment an  annual  charity  of  $32,  750.13  is  properly  expended 
upon  orphan  boys,  half  orphans,  and  abandoned  children  ? 
What  official  of  California  has  ever  visited  it  for  the  purpose 
of  knowing  how  it  is  conducted,  or  what  auditing  officer  has 
sufficient  knowledge  of  its  affairs  to  say  to  the  writer  of  this 
article  that  his  money  is  properly  and  humanely  expended 
for  the  good  of  the  destitute,  homeless  little  ones  for  whom 
this  charity  is  so  generously  endowed  ?  It  may  not  be  an- 
swered that  the  same  surveillance  is  extended  to  those  insti- 
tutions conducted  by  priests  as  to  those  orphan  asylums  un- 
der the  care  of  Protestant  women,  or  those  homes  of  benev- 
olent and  relief  societies  that  are  conducted  by  Christian 
females.  We  do  not  place  our  ladies,  whom  we  know  are 
prompted  by  benevolence,  upon  the  same  footing  as  we  do 
the  homeless  ecclesiastic.  We  do  not  allow  ourselves  to 
compare  the  zeal  of  the  Hebrew  or  Christian  mother  with 
the  wifeless,  childless,  homeless,  male  ascetic  who,  when  his 
duty  is  done,  goes  to  his  cheerless  cell,  and  mortifies  his  flesh 
by  stripes  and  his  soul  by  prayer.  We  do  not  at  all  com- 
pare one  of  these  male  anomalies,  upon  whose  knee  no  child 
has  clambered,  and  to  whose  lips  no  kiss  of  love  has  clung, 
with  those  motherly  women  who  go  out  from  their  own  bright, 
joyous  home  circles  to  contribute  to  the  comfort  and  happi- 
ness of  the  orphaned,  the  motherless,  and  the  destitute. 


That  the  agitation  in  Ireland  over  the  question  of  the  ten- 
ant's relation  to  the  landlord  should  arouse  attention  and  ex- 
cite agitation  in  America  is  not  surprising  when  we  consider 
the  large  numbers  of  Irish  that  have  found  homes  in  this 
country.  That  the  Irish  priests  of  the  Romish  Church  should 
take  part  in  these  agitations  is  not  strange  when  we  reflect 
upon  the  strength  of  the  Romish  Church  in  Ireland,  and  its 
aims  in  America.  That  this  agitation  should  assume  an  an- 
gry and  passionate  form  is  not  so  altogether  surprising  when 
we  contemplate  the  excitable  character  of  the  Irish  people, 
and  remember  that  the  political  attitude  of  Ireland  to  Eng- 
land has  for  so  long  a  period  been  one  of  irreconcilable  op- 
position. Americans  and  intelligent  foreigners  of  other  lands 
recall  the  fact  that  between  Ireland  and  England  this  bitter 
war  of  opinions,  of  religion,  and  of  politics,  has  existed  al- 
most from  the  earliest  historic  period.  It  is  a  war  of  race 
and  a  war  of  religion — the  two  most  difficult  problems  to 
reconcile.  Those  Americans  who  are  very  largely  of  Eng- 
lish descent,  and  those  foreigners  who  are  neither  of  the 
Saxon  or  Celtic  family,  are  presumed  to  be  to  a  degree  im- 
partial, and  in  a  position  to  consider  these  quarrels  fairly, 
and  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  they  are  as  likely  to  be  right  as 
this  more  excitable  element  of  our  Irish-American  commu- 
nity. While  the  Celtic  part  of  society  is  meeting  together, 
and  listening  to  the  inflammable  oratory  of  Irish  politicians 
and  Irish  priests,  occasionally  aided  by  an  American  Protes- 
tant demagogue,  it  must  not  be  surprised  that  the  balance  of 
the  community  is  somewhat  indifferent,  for  it  must  remem- 
ber that  this  portion  of  the  community  is  not  Irish  and  is 
not  Catholic.  It  does  not  believe  that  the  English  Govern- 
ment is  guilty  of  such  atrocities  and  such  conduct  as  entitle 
it  to  be  stigmatized  as  illiberal,  unjust,  and  tyrannical.  On 
the  contrary,  it  regards  the  English  Government  as  the  model 
government  among  nations.  It  looks  upon  the  English  Par- 
liament as  the  grandest  body  of  legislators  that  the  world 
has  yet  produced.  It  looks  upon  England  as  the  foremost 
champion  of  human  rights.     It  thinks  Ireland  and  the  Irish 
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wrong.  It  thinks  England  and  the  English  right.  It  thinks 
that  the  present  impoverished  and  terrible  condition  of  the 
Catholic  portion  of  Ireland  is  largely  attributable  to  the  pe- 
culiar characteristics  of  the  Irish  race,  and  the  peculiar  influ- 
ence upon  it  of  the  Romish  Church.  It  does  not  believe 
that  the  pauperism  and  crime  of  Ireland  are  in  any  great 
degree  attributable  to  the  political  rule  of  England.  It  looks 
upon  whisky -drinking  and  improvident  marriages  as  things 
largely  contributing  to  its  present  pauperism  and  redundancy 
of  population.  It  does  not  think  Ireland  or  the  Irish  would 
be  in  any  better  condition  if  they  had  an  independent  polit- 
ical existence,  nor  if  they  had  been  governed  by  a  dynasty  of 
Irish  kings,  nor  if  the  union  with  England  had  never  been 
achieved.  It  believes  that  it  would  prove  a  calamity  to  Ire- 
land if  the  English  Government  should  allow  it  to  become 
an  independent  monarchy  or  a  free  republic.  It  believes 
that  the  Irish  people  would  be  in  better  condition  if  the  Ro- 
man Church  would  withdraw  from  the  island  its  creed,  its 
superstitions,  its  influence,  and  its  priests.  Hence  we  say  our 
Irish  Catholic  fellow-citizens  must  not  be  surprised  if  this  large 
portion  of  the  community  looks  with  little  approval  upon  their 
Fenian  organizations,  their  Land  Leagues,  their  patriotic  as- 
saults upon  England.  All  this  may,  from  their  standpoint,  be 
considered  as  loyalty  to  their  native  land.  But  we,  remember- 
ing that  they  have  voluntarily  absolved  themselves  from  al- 
legiance to  their  native  land,-regard  it  as  an  impolitic  en- 
deavor to  embroil  this  country  with  England.  America  has 
no  quarrel  with  Great  Britain,  and  it  seeks  none.  The  peo- 
ple who  are  moving  in  this  agitation  in  this  country  forget  that 
they  are  no  longer  Irish,  but  that  they  are  Americans.  In 
forgetting  this  fact  they  are  endeavoring  to  embroil  us  with 
a  friendly  power.  This  is  in  bad  taste,  and  it  ought  to  be 
frowned  upon  by  every  well-mannered  and  intelligent  Irish 
gentleman.  And,  indeed,  we  must  admit  that  we  find  very 
few  respectable,  representative,  and  influential  Irish-Ameri- 
can citizens  taking  any  part  in  this  business  ;  very  few  are 
lending  their  countenance  to  this  agitation.  In  the  city  of 
San  Francisco  there  is  a  very  large,  and  very  wealthy,  and 
very  respectable  class  of  Roman  Catholic  Irish.  We  do 
that  class  the  justice  to  admit  that  it  does  not  encourage 
this  Land  League  agitation.  Should  we  print  the  names  of 
this  new  crop  of  Irish  agitators  it  would  be  found  to  contain 
but  an  occasional  one  that  does  not  pertain  to  some  small 
scheming  Democratic  politician  ;  some  obscure  fellow  who 
is  endeavoring  to  wriggle  into  some  small  office.  We  could 
print  the  names  of  a  hundred  gentlemen  of  Irish  birth  who 
would  scorn  to  be  mixed  up  with  this  political,  ecclesiastical, 
Irish  jumble.  

Entertaining  these  views,  the  Reverend  Doctor  Piatt,  of 
the  Episcopal  Church,  must  not  be  surprised  that  we  heard 
of  his  participation  in  an  Irish  Catholic  political  Land 
League  meeting  with  something  of  indignation.  When  we 
read  the  report  of  his  address  in  the  £xaminer,  the  Chroni- 
cle, and  in  the  Monitor ;  when  we  read  his  compliments  to 
the  Scarlet  Lady,  and  found  him  tickling  the  elbow  of  Father 
Morrissey  ;  when  we  found  him  expressing  sentiments  that 
were  cheered  to  the  echo  by  an  audience  of  Irish — we  asked 
ourselves  the  question,  How  is  this  ?  What  does  it  mean  ? 
How  comes  an  Episcopalian  clergyman  in  this  place,  preach- 
ing those  sentiments,  and  encouraging  this  agitation — an 
agitation  that  is  leading  to  rebellion  and  civil  war  in  Great 
Britain  ?  We  have  since  read  Doctor  Piatt's  address,  as 
prepared  and  revised  by  him  for  publication,  and  in  candor 
we  are  compelled  to  admit  that,  under  other  circumstances, 
and  delivered  to  any  other  audience,  in  another  place,  it  is 
not  seriously  objectionable.  It  is  a  philosophico-theocrati- 
cal  explanation  of  the  tenure  by  which  lands  ought  to  be 
held — a  sort  of  higher  law  addressed  to  the  moral  sentiment 
of  land-owners,  which  is  well  enough  ;  which  is  very  well  as 
coming  from  a  clergyman,  and  one  who  would  preach  from 
the  higher  plane  of  religious  philosophy.  But  Doctor  Piatt 
should  have  known  that  he  was  entrapped  by  the  promoters 
of  this  agitation  to  give  it  aforce  and  significancy  byhis  pres- 
ence which  any  moderate  council,  or  any  temperate  argu- 
ment would  not  dissipate.  It  was  a  mistake  that  he  went  to 
the  hall.  It  was  a  mistake  that,  when  he  was  there,  he  did 
not,  in  the  eloquent  language  always  at  his  command,  advise 
these  misguided,  enthusiastic,  and  ignorant  people  to  go  to 
their  homes  and  mind  their  own  business.  This  is  a  politi- 
cal question  with  which  priest  or  preacher,  Church  of  Rome 
or  Church  of  England,  has  no  right  to  meddle.  Our  per- 
sonal regard  for  the  position  occupied  by  Doctor  Piatt 
renders  it  an  uncomfortable  duty  to  criticise  him.  Having 
performed  that  duty,  we  feel  ourselves  at  liberty  to  say  that 
his  is  not  one  of  that  character  of  offenses  that  should  bring 
upon  him  unnecessary  animadversions.  If  he  has  com- 
mitted an  indiscretion,  it  is  not  a  crime.  He  has  done  that 
which  ought  not  to  hurt  him  in  his  career,  and  his  Christian 
friends  ought  not,  by  creating  any  unnecessary  disturbance, 
to  impair  his  usefulness  in  a  Christian  calling. 


The  Sacramento  Record-Union  is  hardly  fair  when  it  rep- 
resents the  public  opinion  of  San  Francisco  as  favoring  any 
legislation  unfriendly  to  the  Sacramento  Valley  or  the  city 
of  Sacramento.     Opposition  to  the  repeal  of  the  Debris  Bill 


does  not,  as  we  think,  involve  this  proposition.  That 
farms  are  being  injured,  river  bottoms  filled,  and  the  great 
valley  inundated  by  reason  of  hydraulic  mining  we  recognize. 
This  concerns  us  as  much  as  it  does  Sacramento,  and  if  the 
interior  waters  are  to  become  unnavigable,  and  the  valleys 
unfruitful,  we  know  that  San  Francisco  is  to  be  the  greatest 
sufferer.  What  we  say  is  this  :  if  hydraulic  mining  does  in- 
jure land  and  navigable  streams,  put  an  end  to  it,  or  compel 
the  owners  of  those  mines  to  impound  their  debris  at  their 
own  expense.  We  stand  upon  the  broad  doctrine  of  com- 
mon law  and  common  sense  in  invoking  the  recognition  of  a 
salutary  principle,  and  we  demand  that  hydraulic  miners 
suspend  their  works  until  they  can,  at  their  own  cost,  devise 
some  plan  for  their  working  that  shall  not  ruin  their  neigh- 
bors. The  writer  does  not  believe  there  is  any  human  de- 
vice of  engineering,  within  the  expenditure  of  reasonable  mil- 
lions, that  will  save  the  valley  of  the  Sacramento  from  occa- 
sional inundation.  Nor  does  the  writer  think  the  inconveni- 
ence of  an  occasional  overflow  so  great  a  calamity  as  it 
pleases  the  Record-Union  at  this  time  to  represent  it.  The 
Sacramento  Valley  is  a  great  basin  ;  when  there  occur  co- 
pious warm  rains,  falling  upon  large  deposits  of  snow  along 
the  whole  water-shed  of  that  great  country  drained  by  the 
Sacramento,  it  will  overflow.  It  has  always  done  so  since 
its  history  has  been  known  to  our  race,  and  that  it  did  so  in 
earlier  times  is  indicated  by  those  mounds  which  the  Indians 
constructed  for  their  habitations.  Let  the  present  occupants 
take  cognizance  of  these  facts.  Let  them  fence  in  the  home 
acre,  or  build  a  "  mound  "  for  house,  barn,  and  corral,  and 
accommodate  their  lands  to  a  system  of  cultivation  to  which 
an  inundation  will  not  prove  an  irremediable  disaster.  To 
continue  the  prosecution  of  so  unprofitable  and  destructive  a 
local  industry  as  hydraulic  mining  is  admitted  to  be,  at  the 
expense  of  taxing  the  industries  of  all  other  parts  of  the 
State,  is  a  proposition  as  impudent  as  it  is  novel. 


The  Reverend  Horatio  Stebbins,  the  Reverend  W.  A. 
Scott,  and  the  late  Judge  M.  C.  Blake  were  prevented  by  ill- 
health  or  previous  engagements  from  assisting  the  Reverend 
Father  Kenna,  Father  Rooney,  M.  H.  de  Young,  R.  Guy 
McClellan,  Doctor  J.  C.  Shorb,  and  Bob  Ferral  to  give  ex- 
pression to  the  following  "American"  sentiments.  R.Guy 
McClellan  :  "  I  come  here  to  war  upon  a  system  "  [meaning 
the  law  of  England]  "  which  is  unjust,  tyrannical,  oppressive, 
"  and  ruinous  to  an  unfortunate  people.  The  conduct  of  the 
"  English  Government  in  seizing  and  incarcerating  Michael 
"  Davitt"  [a  ticket-of-Ieave  prisoner  endeavoring  to  incite  re- 
bellion] "  is  violative  of  decency ....  The  name  of  Davitt  will 
"  be  enshrined  in  the  hearts  of  all  lovers  of  freedom  long 
"  after  the  name  of  Victoria  and  the  English  statesmen  of 

"  to-day  will  have  been  forgotten It  were  better  to  take 

"the  sword  as  a  nation,  and  drench  the  House  of  Lords  in 
"  blood,  and  camp  your  hosts  on  the  ashes  of  Buckingham 

"  Palace,  than,"  etc "  The  heart  of  the  American  people 

"  is  with  you  "  [the  Irish]  "  in  this  struggle.  We  have  not 
"  yet  done,  as  Americans,  with  England.  The  unification  of 
"  North  America  is  not  yet  complete,  and  England  has  not 
"  yet  been  punished  for  her  piracies  upon  our  commerce  in 
"  our  late  war.  I  bid  you  God  speed  in  your  cause,  and  as- 
"  sure  you  there  are  thousands  of  Americans  who,  when  your 
"  appeal  to  arms  comes,  will  take  their  place  beside  you  in 
"  that  struggle,  and  stand  with  you  to  the  end."  S.J.  McCor- 
mack  :  "  Look  at  Oireland,  the  most  peaceable  people  on 
"earth,  overrun  with  British  soldiery The  Irish  are  de- 
prived of  the  benefit  of  trial  by  jury"  [a  jury  has  just  ac- 
quitted its  Land  League  leaders].  Doctor  Julius  Caesar 
Shorb  :  "  Confessing  with  a  humble  and  a  contrite  spirit  that 
"  I  am  not  an  Irishman,  and  hence  have  not  succeeded  in 
"  politics,  and  hence  am  sick  of  it,  and  because  my  disease 
"  is  organic  and  incurable,  I  come  here  to  talk  pretty  ora- 
"  torical  nonsense  about  that  which  I  know  nothing."  Doc- 
tor Shorb,  having  said  all  he  knew  about  Ireland,  sat  down. 
Judge  Robert  Ferral :  "  Davitt  to-night  in  his  cell,  in  convict 
"  garb,  is  a  grander  figure  in  the  eyes  of  just  men  everywhere, 
"  more  honored  to-night  than  Queen  Victoria  in  her  garb  of  roy- 
"  alty."  More  arrant  nonsense  than  this,and  the  kindred  talk 
with  which  our  daily  journals  are  filled,  can  not  be  conceived. 
There  is  some  excuse  for  those  Irishmen  who  were  bom  to  an 
inheritance  of  passionate  and  vindictive  hate  against  Eng- 
land when  they  air  it  in  oratorical  effusions  against  that  gov- 
ernment. We  may  understand,  if  their  sympathies  are  so 
enlisted  and  their  prejudices  so  aroused,  that  they  may  be 
guilty  of  unreasonable  utterances.  But  how  any  American 
Republican,  like  R.  Guy  McClellan,  or  any  Democratic 
American,  like  Doctor  Shorb,  can  so  far  make  idiots  of 
themselves  before  an  Irish  audience  we  do  not  understand. 
How  intelligent  American  clergymen,  like  Doctors  Stebbins 
and  Scott,  and  a  respectable  judge  and  gentleman  like  M. 
C.  Blake,  find  it  necessary  to  "  regret "  that  they  can  not  give 
the  sanction  of  their  personal  presence  to  such  devilish  and 
un-American  sentiments  as  Guy  McClellan  and  Bob  Ferral 
can  utter,  we  do  not  understand.  We  say  this  in  no  un- 
friendly sentiment  toward  Ireland  or  the  Irish.  If  there  is 
any  land  on  God's  broad  earth  that  we  would  desire  to  see 
prosperous  and  happy,  it  is  Ireland.  We  wish  it  was  so 
overflowing  with  plenty,  such  a  land  of  cheerful  delight,  that 


no  Irishman  would  ever  leave  it.  We  wish  it  could  become 
so  affluent  in  attractions  that  all  who  are  in  this  country 
would  go  back  to  it.  We  wish  its  land-tenures  could  be  so 
arranged,  and  its  relations  with  England  become  so  harmo- 
nious, that  it  could  support — as  we  understand  it  can — 
twenty-five  millions  of  people.  We  would,  in  love  to  the 
green  isle  of  Erin,  gladly  see  it  so  prosperous  that  it  would 
not  send  us  another  emigrant  in  a  hundred  years.  If  this  is 
to  be  a  war  between  the  Irish  and  Great  Britain ;  if 
these  political  difficulties  can  be  arranged  in  no  other  way 
than  by  the  struggle  of  arms,  we  hope  that  R.  Guy  McClellan, 
and  Bob  Ferral,  and  other  heroes  of  the  nimble  tongue,  will 
be  encouraged  to  enlist,  and  lay  down  their  precious 
lives  on  bloody  battle-fields  in  order  that  their  heroic 
names  may  be  embalmed  as  glorious  martyrs  on  the 
scroll  of  fame  ;  that  they  may  be  chiseled  in  brass  and 
sculptured  in  enduring  marble  side  by  side  with  that  last 
immortal  Irish  patriot,  Michael  Davitt.  We  would  gladly 
permit  the  Reverend  Horatio  Stebbins,  and  Doctor  Scott, 
and  Doctor  Piatt,  to  go  with  Fathers  Hennessey,  Lafferty, 
Rooney,  and  others  as  chaplains.  We  would  constitute 
Judge  M.  C.  Blake  as  Judge  Advocate-General,  Dr.  Shorb 
as  Surgeon-General,  and  would  gladly  see  the  Irish  army  of 
invaders  recruit  one  hundred  valorous  regiments  of  Irish- 
American  Democrats.  Our  willingness  to  permit  these  Irish 
politicians  to  go  back  to  Ireland,  and  take  with  them  all  our 
American  demagogues,  is  as  comprehensive  as  their  num- 
bers. So  boundless  is  our  sympathy  that  we  would  let  the 
Irish  go,  even  if  their  departure  should  break  up  the  Roman 
Church  and  destroy  the  Democratic  party  in  America. 


Suppose  it  had  occurred  in  San  Francisco,  that  some  Prot- 
estant clergyman  had  undertaken  to  have  established  himself 
as  a  private  banker,  and  become  the  confidential  depositary 
of  millions  of  the  hard-earned  gains  of  his  co-religionists. 
Suppose,  either  in  ignorance  or  reckless  indifference,  he  had 
kept  no  accounts,  allowed  the  money  to  be  loaned  without 
security,  had  given  it  to  build  churches,  and  promote  and 
advance  the  interest  of  his  acquaintances  and  friends,  and 
had  lost  it.  Suppose,  when  called  upon  to  pay,  it  was  found 
that  he  was  utterly  bankrupt  and  could  give  no  account  of 
his  losses.  Would  not  Rome  have  howled  ?  Father  Ed- 
ward Purcell,  brother  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of 
Cincinnati,  opened  a  sacerdotal  bank,  received  deposits 
from  servants,  laborers,  and  mechanics,  and  when  called 
upon  to  repay  the  moneys  entrusted  to  him,  could  not  give 
any  intelligent  information  as  to  what  had  become  of  them. 
He  was  the  editor  of  a  Catholic  newspaper.  He  was  active 
in  politics.  He  lost  the  millions  entrusted  to  him.  He 
brought  poverty  and  desolation  to  many  homes.  He  re- 
tired to  an  Ursuline  Convent,  and  died.  Another  illustra- 
tion of  the  fact  that  one  can  not  serve  God  and  Mammon  ; 
another  evidence  that  priests  had  better  not  endeavor  to  mix 
business  and  politics  with  their  religion. 


It  is  rumored,  and  in  Democratic  circles  believed,  that  Mr. 
Vice-President-elect  Arthur  is  not  of  American  birth  ;  that 
he  was  born  in  Canada,  and  not  in  America.  If  this  is  so, 
he  is  ineligible  to  the  Vice-Presidential  office,  and  ought  not 
to  be,  and  indeed  can  not  be,  permitted  to  occupy  it.  We 
hope  it  is  not  true,  and  we  presume  it  is  not  true.  To  think 
otherwise,  is  to  admit  that  Mr.  Arthur  is  such  an  idiot  that 
he  does  not  know  where  he  was  born,  or  such  a  knave  as  to 
suppress  the  fact.  Suppose  it  should  be  true,  then  who  be- 
comes Vice-President,  and  how  ?  The  Electoral  College  is 
functus  officio.  If  the  President  of  the  Senate  succeeds, 
which  one — Wheeler,  the  present  incumbent,  or  his  succes- 
sor, to  be  appointed  after  the  4th  of  March  ?  The  next 
President  of  the  Senate  will  be  a  Democrat. 


The  Irish  colony  in  San  Francisco  is  profoundly  agitated, 
divided,  and  torn  into  discordant  factions  over  the  important 
question  whether  the  conjectural  birthday  of  the  mythical 
Saint  Patrick — whose  birth-place,  if  he  was  born  at  all,  was 
not  in  Ireland — shall  be  celebrated  by  a  procession  in  the 
street,  or  by  literary  exercises  under  cover.  If  it  is  to  rain 
cats  and  dogs,  and  forks  tine  downward,  we  hope  it  will  be 
an  open  parade.  We  shall  miss,  otherwise,  the  admirable 
spectacle  of  foreign  flags  and  troops  with  foreign  names — 
hod-carriers  on  dray-horses,  and  church  emblems  following 
open  barouches  with  Roman  priests — so  becoming  to  an 
American  city,  and  so  acceptable  to  an  American  people. 
We  do  not  recall  the  name  of  the  gentleman  who  made  the 
remark,  whether  it  was  Mr.  Rafferty  or  Mr.  Gilfuppin  who 
said  :  "Anyhow,  it  is  only  a  question  of  who  will  be  Sheriff 
next  year."  

The  Reverend  Archbishop  Alemany  calls  upon  the  faith- 
ful for  money  to  build  a  grand  cathedral.  We  do  most  sin- 
cerely hope  that  the  faithful  will  eloquently  respond.  We 
shall  be  glad  to  see  an  imposing  edifice  of  architectural  beauty 
at  some  convenient  place  in  our  city.  We  have  plenty  of 
wealthy  Catholics  in  our  midst,  and  in  our  judgment  their 
money  may  be  more  profitably  expended  in  rearing  a  church 
edifice  than  by  sending  it  to  Ireland  to  em 
Leagues,  and  political  agitations,  and  Fenian 
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T HE       ARGONAUT 


A  WOMAN'S  REMINISCENCES  OF   EARLY  DAYS. 


I. 


The  gold  excitement  spread  like  wildfire,  even  out  to  our 
log  cabin  in  the  prairie,  and  as  we  had  almost  nothing  to 
lose,  and  we  might  gain  a  fortune,  we  early  caught  the  fever. 
My  husband  grew  enthusiastic  and  wanted  to  start  immedi- 
ately, but  I  would  not  be  left  behind.  I  thought  where  he 
could  go  I  could,  and  where  I  went  I  could  take  my  two 
little  toddling  babies.  Mother-like,  my  first  thought  was  of 
my  children.  I  little  realized  then  the  task  I  had  undertaken. 
If  I  had,  I  think  I  would  still  be  in  my  log  cabin  in  Mis- 
souri. But  when  we  talked  it  all  over,  it  sounded  like  such 
a  small  task  to  go  out  to  California,  and  once  there  fortune 
of  course  would  come  to  us. 

It  was  the  work  of  but  few  days  to  collect  our  forces  for 
the  march  into  the  new  country.  Purchasers  were  rare 
people  in  that  country,  and  we  never  gave  a  thought  to  sell- 
ing our  section,  but  left  it,  with  two  years'  labor,  for  the  next 
comer.  Monday  we  were  to  be  off.  Saturday  we  looked 
over  our  belongings,  and  threw  aside  what  was  not  abso- 
lutely necessary.  Beds  we  must  have,  and  something  to  eat. 
It  was  a  strange  but  comprehensive  load  which  we  stowed 
away  in  our  "prairie  schooner,"  and  some  things  which  I 
thought  necessities  when  we  started  became  burdensome  lux- 
uries, and  before  many  days  I  dropped  by  the  road  side  a 
good  many  unnecessary  pots  and  kettles,  for  on  bacon  and 
flour  one  can  ring  but  few  changes,  and  it  requires  but  few 
vessels  to  cook  them.  One  luxury  we  had  which  other  emi- 
grants nearly  always  lacked — fresh  milk.  '  From  our  gen- 
tle "muly"  cow  I  never  parted.  She  followed  our  train 
across  the  desert,  shared  our  food  and  water,  and  our  for- 
tunes, good  or  ill,  and  lived  in  California  to  a  serene 
old  age,  in  a  paradise  of  green  clover  and  golden  stubble- 
fields,  full  to  the  last  of  good  works. 

Well,  on  that  Monday  morning,  bright  and  early,  we  were 
off.  With  the  first  streak  of  daylight  my  last  cup  of  coffee 
boiled  in  the  wide  fire-place,  and  the  sun  was  scarcely  above 
the  horizon  when  we  were  on  the  road  to  California.  The 
first  day's  slow  jotting  brought  us  to  the  Missouri  River,  over 
which  we  were  ferried  in  the  twilight,  and  our  first  camp-fire 
was  lighted  in  Indian  Territory,  which  spread  in  one  un- 
broken, unnamed  waste,  from  the  Missouri  River  to  the 
border  line  of  California.  Here  commenced  my  terrors. 
Around  us  in  every  direction  were  groups  of  Indians  sitting, 
standing,  and  on  horseback,  as  many  as  two  hundred  in  the 
camp.  I  had  read  and  heard  whole  volumes  of  their 
bloody  deeds,  the  massacre  of  harmless  white  men,  torturing 
helpless  women,  carrying  away  captives  innocent  babes.  I 
felt  my  children  the  most  precious  in  the  wide  world,  and  I 
lived  an  agony  of  dread  that  first  night.  The  Indians  were 
friendly,  of  course,  and  swapped  ponies  for  whisky  and 
tobacco  with  the  gathering  bands  of  emigrants,  but  I,  in 
the  most  tragic-comic  manner,  sheltered  my  babies  with  my 
own  body,  and  felt  imaginary  arrows  pierce  my  flesh  a  hun- 
dred times  during  the  night.  At  last  the  morning  broke,  and 
we  were  off.  I  strained  my  eyes  with  watching,  held  my 
breath  in  suspense,  and  all  day  long  listened  for  the  whiz  of 
bullets  or  arrows.  The  second  night  out  we  were  still  sur- 
rounded by  Indians,  and  I  begged  my  husband  to  ask  at  a 
neighboring  camp  if  we  might  join  with  them  for  protection. 
It  was  the  camp  of  the  "Independence  Co.,"  with  five  mule- 
teams,  good  wagons,  banners  flying,  and  a  brass  band  play- 
ing— and  they  sent  back  word  they  "  didn't  want  to  be 
troubled  with  women  and  children  ;  they  were  going  to  Cali- 
fornia." My  anger  at  their  insulting  answer  roused  my 
courage,  and  my  last  fear  of  Indians  died  a  sudden  death. 
"  I  am  only  a  woman,"  I  said,  "  but  I  am  going  to  California, 
too, and  without  the  help  of  the  '  Independence  Co.'"-  With 
their  lively  mules  they  soon  left  our  slow  oxen  far  behind, 
and  we  lost  sight  of  them.  The  first  part  of  the  trip  was 
over  a  monotonous  level.  Our  train  consisted  only  of  six 
wagons,  but  we  were  never  alone.  Ahead,  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach,  a  thin  cloud  of  dust  marked  the  route  of  the 
trains,  and  behind  us,  like  the  trail  of  a  great  serpent,  it  ex- 
tended to  the  edge  of  civilization.  The  travelers  were  all 
men,  but  a  mutual  aim  and  a  chivalric  spirit  in  every  heart 
raised  up  around  me  a  host  of  friends,  and  not  a  man  in  the 
camp  but  would  have  screened  me  with  his  life  from  insult 
or  injury.  I  wonder  if  in  the  young  men  around  us  a  woman 
could  find  the  same  unvarying  courtesy  and  kindness,  the 
same  devotion  and  honest,  manly  friendship  that  followed 
me  in  the  long  trip  across  the  plains,  and  my  checkered  life 
in  the  early  days  of  California  ? 

The  traveler  who  flies  across  the  continent  in  palace  cars, 
skirting  occasionally  the  old  emigrant  road,  may  think  that 
he  realizes  the  trials  of  such  a  journey.  But  nothing  but  ac- 
tual experience  will  give  one  an  idea  of  the  plodding,  unva- 
rying monotony,  of  the  vexations,  the  exhausted  energy,  the 
throbs  of  hope,  the  depths  of  despair,  through  which  we 
lived.  Day  after  day,  week  after  week,  we  went  through  the 
same  weary  routine  of  breaking  camp  at  daybreak,  yoking 
the  oxen,  cooking  our  meagre  rations  over  a  fire  of  sage- 
brush and  scrub-oak ;  packing  up  again,  coffee-pot  and  camp- 
kettle  ;  washing  our  scanty  wardrobes  in  the  little  streams 
we  crossed;  striking  camp  again  at  sunset,  or  later  if  wood 
and  water  were  scarce ;  tired,  dusty,  tried  in  temper,  worn 
out  in  patience — to  go  over  the  weary  experience  to-morrow. 
No  excitement,  but  a  broken-down  wagon,  or  the  extra  prep- 
aration made  to  cross  a  river,  marked  our  way  for  many 
miles.  The  Platte  was  the  first  great  water-course  we  crossed. 
It  is  a  peculiar,  wide,  shallow  stream,  with  a  quicksand  bed. 
With  the  wagon-bed  on  blocks  twelve  or  fourteen  inches 
thick,  to  raise  it  out  of  the  water;  some  of  the  men  astride 
of  the  oxen,  some  of  them  wading  waist-deep,  and  all  goad- 
ing the  poor  beasts  to  keep  them  moving,  we  started  across. 
The  water  poured  into  the  wagon  in  spite  of  our  precautions, 
and  floated  off  some  of  our  few  movables ;  but  we  landed 
safely  on  the  other  side,  and  turned  to  see  the  team  behind 
us  stop  in  mid-stream.  The  frantic  drivers  shouted,  whipped, 
belabored  the  stubborn  animals  in  vain,  and  the  treacherous 
sand  gave  way  under  their  feet.  They  sank  slowly,  gradually, 
but  surely.  They  went  out  of  sight,  inch  by  inch,  and  the 
water  rose  over  the  moaning,  beasts,  and,  without  a  struggle, 
they  disappeared  beneath  the  surface.  In  a  little  while  the 
hro?„d  South  Platte  swept  on  its  way,  sunny,  sparkling,  pla- 
\  without  a  ripple  to  mark  where  a  lonely  man  parted  with 
■  is  fortune. 


In  strange  contrast  was  the  North  Platte,  which  we  next 
crossed  ;  a  boiling,  seething,  turbulent  stream,  which  foamed 
and  whirled  as  if  enraged  at  the  imprisoning  banks.  Two 
days  we  spent  at  its  edge,  devising  ways  and  means,  and 
finally,  huge  sycamore  trees  were  felled  and  pinned  with 
wooden  pins  into  the  semblance  of  a  raft,  on  which  we  were 
floated  across  where  an  eddy  in  the  current  touched  the  op- 
posite banks.  And  so,  all  the  way,  it  was  a  road  strewn  with 
perils,  over  a  strange,  wild  country.  Sometimes  over  wide 
prairies,  grass-grown,  and  deserted  save  by  the  startled  herds 
of  buffalo  and  elk  ;  sometimes  through  deep,  wild  canons, 
where  the  mosses  were  like  a  carpet  beneath  our  feet,  and 
the  overhanging  trees  shut  out  the  sunshine  for  days  together; 
sometimes  over  high  mountains,  where  at  every  turn  a  new 
road  had  to  be  cleared,  carrying  with  us  always  tired  bodies 
and  often  discouraged  hearts.  We  often  met  men  who  had 
given  up  the  struggle,  who  had  lost  their  teams,  abandoned 
their  wagons,  and,  with  their  blankets  on  their  backs,  were 
tramping  home. 

Everything  was  at  first  weird  and  strange  in  those  days, 
but  custom  soon  made  us  regard  the  most  unnatural  events 
as  usual.  I  remember  even  yet  with  a  shiver  the  first  time 
I  saw  a  man  buried  without  the  formality  of  a  funeral  and 
the  ceremony  of  coffining.  We  were  sitting  by  the  camp- 
fire,  eating  breakfast,  when  I  saw  two  men  digging,  and 
watched  them  with  interest,  never  dreaming  their  melan- 
choly object  until  I  saw  them  bear  from  their  tent  the  body 
of  their  comrade,  wrapped  in  a  soiled  gray  blanket,  and  lay 
it  in  the  ground.  Ten  minutes  later  the  soil  was  filled  in, 
and  in  a  short  half  hour  the  caravan  moved  on,  leaving  the 
lonely  stranger  asleep  in  the  silent  wilderness,  with  only  the 
winds,  the  owls,  and  the  coyotes  to  chant  a  dirge.  Many  an 
unmarked  grave  lies  by  the  old  emigrant  road  ;  for  hard 
work  and  privation  made  wild  ravages  in  the  ranks  of  the 
pioneers,  and  brave  hearts  gave  up  the  battle,  and  He 
there  forgotten,  with  not  even  a  stone  to  note  the  spot  where 
they  sleep  the  unbroken,  dreamless  sleep  of  death.  There 
was  no  time  then  to  wait,  no  time  to  mourn  over  friend  or 
kindred,  no  time  for  anything  but  the  ceaseless  march  for 
gold. 

There  was  not  time  to  note  the  great  natural  wonders  that 
lay  along  the  route.  Some  one  would  speak  of  a  remarkable 
valley,  a  group  of  cathedral-like  rocks,  some  mineral  springs, 
a  salt  basin,  but  we  never  deviated  from  the  direct  route  to 
see  them.  Once,  as  we  halted  near  the  summit  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  for  our  "nooning,"  digging  through  three  or  four 
inches  of  soil  we  found  a  stratum  of  firm,  clear  ice,  six  or 
eight  inches  in  thickness,  covering  the  whole  level  space  for 
several  acres  where  our  train  had  stopped.  I  do  not  think 
even  yet  I  have  ever  heard  a  theory  accounting  for  the 
strange  sheet  of  ice  lying  hard  and  frozen  in  mid-summer 
three  inches  below  the  surface. 

After  a  time  the  hard  traveling  and  worse  roads  told  on 
our  failing  oxen,  and  one  day  my  husband  said  to  me,  "  Un- 
less we  can  lighten  the  wagon  we  shall  be  obliged  to  drop 
out  of  the  train,  for  the  oxen  are  about  to  give  out."  So 
we  looked  over  our  load,  and  the  only  things  we  found  we 
could  do  without  were  three  sides  of  bacon  and  a  very  dirty 
calico  apron,  which  we  laid  out  by  the  roadside.  We  re- 
mained all  day  in  camp,  and  in  the  meantime  I  discovered 
that  my  stock  of  lard  was  out.  Without  telling  my  husband, 
who  was  hard  at  work  mending  the  wagon,  I  cut  up  the 
bacon,  tried  out  the  grease,  and  had  my  lard  can  full  again. 
The  apron  I  looked  at  twice,  and  thought  it  would  be  of 
some  use  yet  if  clean,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  Indian  soap- 
root,  growing  around  the  camp,  it  became  quite  a  respect- 
able addition  to  my  very  scanty  wardrobe.  The  next  day 
the  teams,  refreshed  by  a  whole  day's  rest  and  good  grazing, 
seemed  well  as  ever,  and  my  husband  told  me  several  times 
what  a  "good  thing  it  was  we  left  those  things;  that  the  oxen 
seemed  to  travel  as  well  again."  Long  after  we  laughed  over 
the  remembrance  of  that  day,  and  his  belief  that  the  absence 
of  the  three  pieces  of  bacon  and  the  dirty  apron  could  work 
such  a  change.  W. 

San  Francisco,  February  1881. 


TRUTHFUL    TALES. 


An  editor  sat  in  his  room.  He  was  thinking.  An  editor 
has  to  think  a  great  deal.  Generally  it  is  about  how  to  get 
money  enough  to  pay  his  bills.  A  man  came  into  the  room. 
He  had  a  roll  of  paper  in  his  hand.  "Can  I  get  this  in?" 
he  said.  "  What  is  it  about  ?  "  "  It  is  a  reply  to  Professor 
Huxley."  "  Not  much,  you  can't  get  it  in,"  said  the  editor, 
and  the  man  went  away.  Pretty  soon  another  man  came  in 
with  a  roll  of  paper.  "  Can  I  get  this  in  ?"  he  said.  "  What 
is  it  ?  "  "  It's  an  item  about  a  preacher  and  a  deacon's  wife." 
"You  just  bet  your  life  you  can  get  it  in,"  said  the  editor, 
getting  up  and  shaking  the  man  heartily  by  the  hand.  See 
how  some  men  succeed  where  others  fail,  children,  and  pro- 
fit by  the  lesson. — From  "  Tales  for  the  Nursery™  by  Samuel 
Jo7ies  Tilden. 

The  2d  of  January  the  Paris  Figaro  was  characteristically 
Parisian.  "This  number,"  a  notice  at  the  head  of  the  first 
page  read,  "is  devoted  to  a  retrospective  excursion  in  17S0." 
The  first  article  is  entitled  "The  American  War,"  and  gives 
an  account  of  the  departure  from  France  and  experience  in 
America  of  the  expedition  under  Admiral  d'Estaign  and  Ro- 
chambeau.  The  rest  of  the  number  is  given  up  to  court, 
society,  and  theatrical  news,  and  it  is  not  until  one  turns  to 
the  fourth  and  last  page  that  he  finds  that  we  are  still  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  for  there  several  columns  of  fresh  adver- 
tisements appear.  The  Boston  Herald  of  the  same  day 
dated  its  number  1980,  and  gave  the  news  of  a  hundred 
years  hence. 


A  lady,  who  attended  the  Bernhardt  reception  in  Cincin- 
nati, says  that  the  fascinating  tragedienne  gave  every  person 
to  whom  she  was  presented  a  varied  greeting  and  a  different 
smile.  The  Chicago  Inter-Ocean  incredulously  notes  that, 
as  about  one  thousand  people  were  introduced,  Mile.  Bern- 
hardt's  repertoire  must  embrace  at  least  one  thousand  differ- 
ent smiles.  The  repertoire  of  the  average  Chicagoan  does 
not  embrace  as  many  as  fifty  different  smiles  in  one  night, 
and  it  takes  him  several  days  to  recover  from  the  effects  of 
them.     Hence  the  jealousy  of  Bernhardt. 

Pierre  Lorillard  Jr.  is  to  be  married  soon  to  Miss  Caroline 
Hamilton.  The  expectant  groom  is  very  highly  connected, 
being  a  son  of  the  man  that  owns  Parole. 


A  Sunday  School  Controversy. 

"Are  we  not  having  a  delightful  outpouring  of  the  spirit?" 
asked  a  young  lady  teacher  in  one  of  the  Sunday  schools  of 
another  young  lady  teacher,  as  the  two  met  the  other  day. 

"  Isn't  it  perfectly  splendid  ?  Mr.  Grace,  our  superintend- 
ent, told  me  Wednesday  that  an  awful  lot  of  precious  souls 
had  been  gathered  into  the  fold.     Isn't  it  delicious  ?" 

"  It  is  too  sweet  for  anything.  It  makes  me  feel  quite 
Psalm  xlvii :  1.  Our  superintendent,  Mr.  Devine,  says  he 
has  never  known  a  more  refreshing  season,  and  he  thinks 
the  manifestation  has  not  yet  reached  its  height." 

"That's  just  what  Mr.  Grace  says,"  replied  the  other, 
"and  he  is  really  I.  Timothy,  iii  :  2,  if  ever  a  man  was.  He 
told  me  Thursday,  nearly  the  whole  vineyard  was  ripe  and 
ready  for  the  reapers,  and  it  is  quite  so." 

"Just  what  Mr.  Devine  thinks.  As  I  said,  he  came  to  our 
house  Wednesday,  and  having  Romans  xvi  16'd,  he  went  on 
to  tell  us  how  an  especial  revelation  had  been  vouchsafed  to 
little  Johnny  White,  who  repeated  four  hundred  and  eighty 
verses,  some  of  them  real  long,  Sunday  morning.  I  never 
heard  of  such  a  thing." 

"  Oh  !  that's  nothing,"  smiled  the  other.  "  In  our  Sun- 
day school  Abram  Willett,  only  six  years  old,  repeated  eight 
hundred  and  forty  verses,  and  it  took  him  all  day.  Mr. 
Grace  says  that  he  is  the  Matthew  v  :  48est  boy  in  town." 

"  I  don't  believe  it,"  snorted  the  first.  "  I  think  there  is 
some  Colossians  iii  :  9,  in  that  statement,  and  you  will  have 
to  I.  Thess.  v :  21  before  I  ever  can  believe  you  again." 

"  Why,  you  nasty  little  bunch  of  Galatians  v  :  20  ! "  ex- 
claimed the  other.  "  To  hear  you  talk,  one  would  think  you 
were  Hebrews  i  :  4.  I  tell  you  he  did  say  the  verses,  and  if 
you  deny  it,  you  are  the  last  clause  of  Proverbs  xiv  :  5.  And 
I  don't  believe  that  your  superintendent  ever  Romans  xv  : 
16'd  you  either.     He's  got  too  much  sense." 

"  I  tell  you  he  did,  ar.d  I  I.  Thess.  v  :  26'd  him  ! "  yelled 
the  first.  "You  are  nothing  but  Proverbs  ix  :  13,  and  you 
will  find  yourself  come  up  with  in  Proverbs  xix  :  29.  Oh  ! 
you  unregenerate  thing,  how  I  would  like  to  Matthew  xxvi : 
67  you  ! " 

"  You'd  better  not  try  it,"  retorted  the  other.  "  If  you 
did  you'd  the  first  clause  of  Acts  v  :  10,  quicker  than  a 
candle  could  scorch  a  feather.  You  can't  humbug  me  with 
any  long  stories  about  the  abundant  grace  in  your  old  Sab- 
bath-school, for  there's  where  they  make  you  I.  Corinthians 
xiv  :  34,  and  I  know  it.  The  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  go 
home  and  the  last  clause  of  Matthew  vi :  17." 

"  Oh,  you  minx  ! "  proclaimed  the  first.  "  Oh,  you  last 
word  in  Matthew  ix  :  32  !" 

"  Oh  !  you  nasty  scribe  and  pharisee  ! "  shouted  the  other. 
"Oh!  you  generation  of  vipers  and  scorpions.  Oh!  you 
Matthew  vii  15!" 

And  they  both  arose  and  went  thence.    — D.  L.  Moody. 

The  New  Society  Reporter. 

"Well,  how  did  you  get  along  at  the  party  last  night?" 
asked  the  city  editor  of  a  new  reporter,  whom  he  had  en- 
gaged the  day  before,  and  sent  to  write  up  a  social  occasion. 

"  Not  very  well,"  responded  the  new  reporter,  gloomily. 
"  I  don't  think  it  was  the  top  notch  racket  of  society  anyhow." 

*c  What's  the  matter?"  demanded  the  city  editor.  "Didn't 
they  use  you  well  ?  " 

"  I  can't  say  they  did,"  rejoined  the  new  reporter.  "Now, 
I  went  up  there  last  night  and  waded  right  into  the  fun.  I 
asked  for  the  chairman  of  the  party,  and  told  him  we  were 
laying  out  to  swell  their  heads  in  to-day's  issue,  and  he'd  bet- 
ter skip  in  and  introduce  me  to  some  of  the  high  bugs  if  he 
calculated  to  have  his  name  mentioned  in  the  report." 

"  And  what  did  he  say  to  that  ?  "  inquired  the  city  editor, 
the  gleam  deepening  ominously. 

"  Oh,  he  said  he  was  a  friend  to  the  paper,  and  would  do 
what  he  could  for  me.  I  told  him  he'd  better  hop  right  at 
it,  and  first  I  wanted  to  meet  the  gals.  If  he  calculated  to 
hold  the  friendship  of  the  paper,  I  said,  he  didn't  want  to 
waste  much  funny  business  before  he  had  me  bumping 
around  in  the  mazy.  He  said  if  I'd  go  upstairs  and  take  off 
my  hat  and  overcoat,  he'd  see  me  later." 

"Did  you  do  it?"  asked  the  city  editor. 

"No.  I  said  I  wanted  some  grub  first.  So  he  took  me 
down  in  the  front  kitchen,  and  asked  me  if  I  liked  boned 
turkey.  I  told  him  I'd  take  a  leg  and  some  of  the  breast. 
What  do  you  think  he  gave  me?  Head- cheese!  If  he 
didn't  you  can  lick  me.  I  couldn't  eat  that,  and  so  I  asked 
him  for  a  glass  of  beer  and  a  cheese-sandwich.  He  said  he 
had  some  wine ;  so  I  drank  a  bottle  and  put  a  couple  in  my 
pockets." 

"What  did  you  do  then?"  interrogated  the  city  editor,  fin- 
gering a  length  of  gas-pipe. 

"  I  went  up  to  the  parlor,  and  he  said  I  had  better  take  a 
description  of  the  sce'ne  before  I  danced,  and  he  gave  me 
the  names.  Here  they  are  :  Mary  Monroe,  red  frock,  white 
sack,  and  hair  bunched  ;  Emma  Latrobe,  yellow  dress  and 
high-heeled  slippers  ;  Marion  Willoughby,  some  kindoj  thin 
stuff,  white,  and  tied  up  with  blue  tape,  and  hair  frizzled  ; 
Jennie  Murchison,  black  clothes,  and  a  feather  in  her  hair  ; 
Ella  Waxford,  red  hair,  and  gray  suit,  flat  in  front  and  stuck 
out  behind  ;  Pauline  Tresley— I  tell  you,  boss,  she  was  a 
daisy.  Bigger'n  a  tub  and  dressed  to  the  top  branch.  She 
had  on  a  velvet  outfit  a  mile  long,  and  sixteen  rows  of  teeth 
on  her  gloves.  Her  hair  was  a  dead  yellow,  tied  up  like  a 
bun,  and  had  a  lot  of  vegetables  in  it.  Florence  Ross,  green 
dress,  flipped  with  velvet,  and  hoisted~up  at  the  side  with  a 
white  check-rein  ;  Vinnie  Hammersly,  white  net-work  with 
red  streaks,  walked  with  a  limp,  and  hair  frescoed.  That's 
all  I  got.  There  was  a  lot  of  old  pelicans  there,  but  I  knew 
you  didn't  care  for  them  ;  and  as  for  the  men,  I  told  'em  it 
would  cost  'em  a  dollar  a  piece  to  get  in,  and  as  they  wouldn't 
put  up  I  shoved  'em.  I  can  state  that  they  were  a  cheap  lot, 
who  don't  know  any  more  about  society  than  a  fig  does  of 
politics,  and  that'll  teach  'm  a  lesson.  And  I  say,  we'd  bet- 
ter give  the  chairman  a  rub.  He  didn't  introduce  me  to  a 
solitary  hen.  Better  say  that  he  hasn't  paid  his  gas  bill  for 
seven  months,  and  that  day  before  yesterday  his  accounts 
were  found  short.     What  have  you  got  for  me  to-night  ? " 

"Not  a  thing  !"  yelled  the  city  editor,  as  he  brought  the 
gas-pipe  across  the  new  reporter's  ear. 

Let  us  leave  it  there.  —Whitelaiv  Rdd. 
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ABOUT    THE    WOMEN. 

St.  Louis  girls  object  to  rubbers,  "  they  draw  the 
feet  so."  It  must  be  an  awful  load,  even  for  india- 
rubber. 

"  It  is  better  to  have  loved  and  lost  than  to  have  to 
get  up  at  five  o'clock  every  morning  and  start  a  fire 
for  her.  "S.  J.  Tilden. 

When  you  ask  a  Boston  girl  for  a  kiss,  she  replies : 
"I  have  no  objection  to  a  platonic  osculation,  but 
permit  me,  first,  to  remove  my  glasses." 

■ '  What  is  your  wife's  particular  little  game?  "  asked 
a  friend  of  a  henpecked  husband.  "  When  she  gets 
thoroughly  mad,'  he  answered,  "it's  draw  poker." 

The  hair  of  the  red-headed  girl  is  transmuted  to 
auburn  or  golden  when  she  becomes  a  young  lady  ; 
the  red-headed  boy  remains  red-headed  as  long  as  he 
lives. 

A  young  lady  at  an  Eastern  college  recently  struck 

a  male  student  with  a  club,  inflicting  serious  injuries. 

Co-education  is  a  good  thing— provided  the  boys  go 

armed. 

The  Scientific  American  says  that   quails  are  poi- 

,  sonous  when  the  ground  is  covered  with  snow.    They 

j  are  also  very  poisonous  to  a  ten-dollar  bill  when  eaten 

I  with  toast  and  a  healthy  girl. 

The  girls  of  Lake  Erie  Seminary,  at  Painesville, 

:   Ohio,  actually  claim  to  have  nominated  Garfield  for 

[   President  as  "long  ago  as  1861.     It  is  no  use,  girls  ; 

Mrs.  Garfield  doesn't  have  a  Cabinet. 

A  gentleman  in  Chicago  has  three  daughters,  all 

1  of  whom  are  called  Lily,  because  Solomon  in  all  his 

!  glory  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  them.     It  is  hardly 

necessary  to  state  that  they  do  not  toil. 

"  Etiquette  "  writes  to  us  to  inquire  if  in  our  opinion 

it  would  be  proper  for  him  to  support  a  young  lady  if 

•  she  was  taken  with  a  faint — even  if  he  hadn't  been 

introduced.     Proper,  young  man?  certainly  —  prop 

her  by  all  means. 

About  twelve  months  after  marriage  is  the  most 

;  trying  period  in   the  whole   cycle  of  conjugal   ex- 

■  perience.  At  that  time  a  man  is  comparatively 
1  tired  of  the  molasses  of  matrimony,  and  hasn't  grown 
;  accustomed  to  the  vinegar. 

"I  quite  agree  with  Byron,"  said  the  plaintiff,  a 
lady,  who  was  suing  for  divorce.  "There  is  no  such 
thing  as  friendship  between  a  man  and  a  woman." 

■  "That,  madame,"  remarked  the  counsel  for  the  de- 
\  fense,  "is  only  true  when  they  are  married." 

Mary  Anderson  as  a  boy  produced  a  weird  effect 
1  upon  the  mind.     This  is  the  latest,  from  a  New  York 
I  letter:    "Miss  Anderson  will    not  shine    in  shape 
parts  ;  her  upper  limbs  do  not  size  up,  so  to  speak, 
with   the  opulent  artificiality  of  her   make-up  else- 
where." 

A  young  man  who  called  upon  Miss  Emma  Abbott 
for  an  explanation  of  her  remark  that  the  stage  kiss 
was  a  cold,  illusive  phantom,  has  written  an  account 
of  the  interview,  in  which  he  states  that  her  mouth  is 
a  perfect  sugar  factory.  She  must  have  given  him 
taffeus  osculatum. 

It  was  a  very  misanthropical   woman  whom    the 

Philadelphia   Times  heard  say  :  "I  always  take  my 

powder-rag  to  use  in  the  carriage  just  before  I  go  in 

,  anywhere.     The  others  who  often  visit  with  me  say 

1    they  don't  take  any,  which  is  true  ;  but  I  notice  they 

always  borrow  mine." 
'  A  Brooklyn  girl  slipped  on  the  ice  the  other  day, 
and  as  they  were  really  very  neat,  and  had  such  a 
dear  little  vine  runing  toward  the  swell,  she  lay  there 
I  quite  recklessly,  waiting  to  be  picked  up  by  a  young 
.  man  who  was  near  by.  But  the  horrid  thing  passed 
_  on  without  stopping.  He  was  clerk  in  a  hosiery 
I    store. 

A  Chicago  man  read  the  item  about  Joseph  Snow 

telling  his  wife  to  shut  her  head,  and  how  she    re- 

I    mained  silent  for  twenty  years.     Full   of  hope,  he 

I  :  started  home,  and  told  his  wife  to  shut  her  head.     It 

is  believed  that  the  lump  on  his  head  will  disappear 

in  a  few  days. 

"The  whisper  of  a  beautiful  woman,"  says  Balzac, 
' '  can  be  heard  further  than  the  loudest  call  of  duty. " 
But  the  man  who  is  creeping  up  stairs  with  his  boots 
i  off  at  two  o'clock  A.  M.,  and  hears  the  whisper  of  his 
wife  as  she  leans  over  the  bannisters  in  the  darkness, 
doesn't  think  of  her  beauty.  His  chief  thought  is 
how  much  he  would  like  to  exchange  his  boots  for  a 
pair  of  wings. 

It  is  much  eaiser  to  be  polite  and  neighborly  than 
to  fly  into  a  passion  when  things  don't  suit  you. 
.  Take  this  note,  for  instance,  addressed  by  a  lady  to 
her  neighbor  next  door  : "' '  Dear  madame — Your  chil- 
dren, who  are  numerous  and  appear  to  be  disorderly, 
no  doubt  deserve  the  frequent  floggings  you  give 
them,  but,  as  my  nerves  are  weak,  I  write  this  to  ask 
if  you  can't  do  something  to  deaden  the  sound." 

There  are  seventy-five  thousand  more  men  than 
women  in  Texas,  and  about  that  many  more  women 
than  men  in  Massachusetts.  If  some  little  Buttercup 
were  to  mix  these  two  States  up  nobody  would  com- 
plain.— Detroit  Free  Press.  Perhaps  not,  they  are  too 
gallant  down  that  way  to  complain  ;  but  if  seventy- 
five  thousand  Massachusetts  spinsters  were  turned 
loose  in  Texas  there  would  be  more  men  wading 
across  the  Rio  Grande  into  Mexico  than  have  ever 
left  the  btate  since  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto. 

The  daughter  of  poor  but  respectable  parents  was 
urged  by  them  to  accept  the  attentions  of  a  rich  mer- 
chant's son  who  was  much  smitten  by  her  charms. 
They  pictured  the  advantages  of  such  a  match,  and 
showed  her  the  importance  of  overcoming  her  scru- 
ples. After  listening  for  some  time  in  patience  to 
their  appeals,  she  said,  with  air  the  naivete  of  sweet 
eighteen  :  "  Don't  talk  any  more  to  me  of  marriage 
to  that  man.  I  can  not  love  him.  His  nose  is  too 
cold." 

Among  other  duties  entailed  on  a  new  Irish  Vice- 
roy by  his  first  drawing-room  is  that  of  kissing  every 
'  lady  present.      In  ordinary  times  this  duty  is  not  al- 
together unendurable.     But  Earl  Cowper  has  been 
alarmed  by  a  rumor  that  a  heroine  of  the  Land 
League,  shortly  to  be.  presented  at  the  castle,  has 
vowed  to  bite  off  his  nose.     It  is  sad  that  political 
passions  should  rise  to  such  a  pitch.     But  we  would 
rehearse  it  with  her,  if  she  wouldn't  bite  hard. 
:     A  Montana  girl,  the  other  night,  hearing  an  unu- 
1  sual  noise  in  the  yard,  jumped  oul.  of  bed,  and,  with- 
1  out  stopping  to  put  on  either  dress,  stockings,  or 
■  shoes,  rushed  out  into  the  snow,  and  rescued  an  im- 
prisoned chicken  from  the  jaws  of  a  ravenous  coyote. 
She  then  walked  back  to  the  house,  and  snugly  tucked 
;  herself  under  the  bed-clothes  to  warm  her  feet.     We 
omit  mentioning  her  name,  for  fear  every  young  fel- 
low will  want  to  marry  her  for  her  heroism,  unmind- 
;  ful  of  her  North-Pole  extremities. 


INTAGLIOS. 

The  Nun. 
If  you  become  a  nun,  dear, 

A  friar  I  will  be  ; 
In  any  cell  you  run  dear, 

Pray  look  behind  for  me, 
'I  he  roses  will  turn  pale,  too ; 
The  doves  will  take  the  veil  too  ; 

The  blind  will  see  the  show : 
What,  you  become  a  nun,  my  dear? 

I'll  not  believe  it,  no  ! 

If  you  become  a  nun  dear. 

The  bishop  lone  will  be  ; 
The  Cupids,  every  one,  dear, 

Will  chant,  "  We  trust  in  thee  ! " 
The  incense  will  go  sighing. 
The  candles  fall  a-dying, 

The  water  turn  to  wine  *. 
What !  you  go  take  the  vows,  my  dear? 

You  may — but  they'll  be  mine. 

— Leigh  Hunt. 


The  One  Gray  Hair. 
The  wisest  of  the  wise 
Listen  to  pretty  lies, 

And  love  to  hear  'em  told  ; 
Doubt  not  that  Solomon 
Listened  to  many  a  one — 
Some  in  his  youth,  and  more  when  he  grew  old. 

I  never  sat  among 

The  choir  of  Wisdom's  song, 

But  pretty  lies  loved  I 
As  much  as  any  king — 
When  youth  was  on  the  wing, 
And  (must  it  then  be  told?)  when  youth  had  quite 
gone  by. 

Alas  !  and  I  have  not 
The  pleasant  hour  forgot, 
When  one  pert  lady  said  : 
"  O  Walter  !     1  am  quite 
Bewildered  with  affright ! 
I  see  (sit  quiet  now  !)  a  white  hair  on  your  head  !  "' 

Another,  more  benign, 
Snipt  it  away  from  mine, 

And  in  her  own  dark  hair 
Pretended  it  was  found. 
She  lept  and  twirled  it  round. 
Fair  as  she  was,  she  never  was  so  fair. 

—  Walter  Savage  Landor. 

My  Sweetheart's  Eyes. 
What  color  are  my  sweetheart's  eyes  ? 

Ah  me,  how  can  I  say? 
That  man,  indeed,  is  very  wise 

Who  is  quite  sure  alway. 
And  never  lets  the  facts  revise 

His  fancies  as  they  stray. 

What  color  are  my  sweetheart's  eyes? 

And  would  you  have  them  blue, 
The  color  of  the  summer  skies, 

The  symbol  of  the  true  ? 
For  him  who  subtle  is. and  wise, 

That  color  will  not  do. 

What  color  are  my  sweetheart's  eyes? 

Black  as  the  midnight  pall, 
Or  brown,  that  with  its  brilliance  vies, 

But  softer  is  in  thrall? 
My  heart  is  calm  'neath  southern  skies  : 

These  will  not  do  at  all. 

What  color  are  my  sweetheart's  eyes  ? 

The  glorious  are  the  gray 
Sometimes,  and  often  lovers  prize 

The  hazel  in  love's  May  ; 
But  still  my  heart  in  yearning  sighs, 

And  whispers  softly,  "Nay." 

What  color  are  my  sweetheart's  eyes? 

Somehow  their  lustre  seems 
Like  that  which  shines  and  yet  half  dies 

From  precious  stones  -whose  gleams 
Are  held  by  shadow  grim  that  tries 

To  call  them  only  dreams. 

What  color  are  my  sweetheart's  eyes? 

If  you  have  not  yet  seen, 
Go  study  more  till  you  are  wise 

To  read  these  lines  between. 
What  color  is  the  sun  ?    Who  tries 

To  say  will  fail,  I  ween,  — Anon. 

A  Ballad  of  Names. 
There  are  who  sing  Elaine  the  bright. 

There  are  who,  in  "an  empty  day," 
Of  Alix  and  Volande  will  write, 

And  add  thereto  (perchance)  "le  Fay  ;" 
Some  shepherding  with  Phillis  stray, 

And  some  with  Greek  Autonoe; 
I  care  not  who  may  say  me  nay, 

But  Rose  is  still  the  name  for  me  ! 

With  Dickens'  Nell  some  take  their  flight, 

Some  Ethel  serve — with  Thackeray ; 
Of  Bulwer's  Blanche  some  own  the  might, 

And  some  Sir  Walter's  Di.  obey  ; 
Some  Wordsworth's  Lucy  leads  away, 

Some  Christabel  (of  S.  T.  C); 
And  some  with  Herrick's  Julia  play, 

But  Rose  is  still  the  name  for  me  ! 

In  "  Celia's  arbor  "  some  delight, 

Some  with  Olivia  "  make  their  hay  ; " 
For  some,  not  Sarah  Jane  can  fright, 

Nor  Ann  Matilda  strike  dismay  ; 

To  some  Susannah's  charms  convey 
"The  chaste  and  inexpressive  She  ;  " 

Some  Hetty,  Letty,  Tetty  sway, 
But  Rose  is  still  the  name  for  me  1 

ENVOI. 

Maids,  by  all  names  a  maiden  may 

Allure  the  unimpressive  "  He  ; " 
I  murmur  not.     I  simply  say — 
"  But  Rose  is  still  the  name  for  me  !  " 

— Austin  Dobson. 


Les  Quatre  Ages  de  la  Femme. 
Quatre  bijoux  sont  le  present  fidele 
Dont  Providence  a  dote  chaque  belle 
Pour  signaler  sa  bienvenue  au  jour  : 
Bolte  aux  bonbons  se  montre  la  premiere  : 
Un  peu  plus  tard,  boite  aux  billets  d'amour ; 
Puis,  bolte  au  rouge,  adroite  auxiliaire. 
Mais  l'age  vient ;  quand  beaut6  douairiere 
A  renvoy£  son  miroir  a  Venus, 
Non  sans  regrets,  sa  tendresse  derniere 
S'ensevelit  dans  la  bolte  aux  agttus. 

— Millevoye. 


THE   INNER    MAN. 

SONNET   TO   CHAMPAGNE. 
Delicious,  effervescent,  cold  champagne; 

Imprisoned  sunshine,  glorious  and  bright. 

How  many  virtues  in  thy  charm  unite, 
Who  from  thy  tempting  witchery  can  abstain? 
Sad  hearts  by  ennui  vexed  revive  again, 

When  in  the  frail  green  glass  thou  foamest  light ; 

And  by  the  spell  our  sophistry  takes  flight, 
Fair  queen  of  wines,  long  be  thy  merry  reign. 
To  me  thy  sparkling  souvenir  recalls 

Grand  boulevards  all  dazzling  with  the  glare 
Of  countless  lights ;  the  revel  and  uproar 
Of  midnight  Paris  and  the  opera  balls ; 

A  maze  of  masks,  a  challengs  flung  to  Care, 
And  charming  suppers  at  the  "  Maison  d'or  " ! 

Dear,  old,  gossiping,  matchless  Samuel  Pepys — 
what  a  diary  of  dinners,  as  of  everything  else,  he 
kept  !  Somebody  said  of  Homer  that  he  was  al- 
ways great  when  he  sang  of  the  sea  ;  but  of  Pepya 
it  may  be  averred  that  he  is  always  diverting  when  he 
writes  of  his  eating.  He  is  like  Rabelais  reduced 
to  homely,  natural  English  proportions,  with  his  ap- 
petite graded  to  the  possibilities  of  an  English 
kitchen.  He  lets  you  know  when  he  first  drank  a  cup 
of.metheglin,  and  when  he  first  drank  a  cup  of  tea. 
We  learn  from  him  precisely  what  was  considered  a 
noble  bill  of  fare  in  England  in  1659,  viz  :  "  A  dish  of 
marrow  bones  ;  a  leg  of  mutton  ;  a  loin  of  veal  ;  a  dish 
of  fowl,  three  pullets  and  a  dozen  larks,  all  in  a  dish  ; 
a  great  tart ;  a  neat's  tongue  ;  a  dish  of  anchovies  ;  a 
dish  of  prawns  and  cheese."  Pepys  as  diner  at  home 
was  not  to  be  trifled  with.  On  Sunday  he  says  : 
"  My  wife  and  I  alone  to  a  leg  of  mutton,  the  sauce 
of  which  being  made  sweet  I  was  angry  at  it,  and 
ate  none,  but  only  dined  upon  marrow  bone  which 
we  had  beside."  And  so  the  entries  go  on  through 
the  most  entertaining  of  pages.  And  the  bad  din- 
ners are  as  punctiliously  recorded  as  the  good  ones. 
It  is  a  catalogue,  this  diary,  of  whatever  dishes  went 
to  the  nourishment  of  the  plump  body  of  Samuel 
Pepys — venison  pasty,  legs  of  mutton,  loins  of  veal, 
calves'  head,  brawn,  chines  of  beef,  mince  pies,  swans, 
rabbits,  lobsters,  lampreys.  Once  he  writes  : 
' '  Strange  to  say  how  a  good  dinner  and  feasting  rec- 
oncile everybody."  Once  he  had  "cold  meat  be- 
cause it  was  washing-day."  On  the  4th  ot  May,  1668, 
he  had,  he  says,  "  the  first  mackrell  of  the  season  " 
— on  the  z8th  of  the  same  month,  "the  first  gre.en 
peas,  extraordinary  young  and  pretty,"  as  if  he  were 
speaking  of  a  fine  woman.  As  Pepys  is  considerably 
talked  of  lately,  in  consequence  of  the  publication 
of  an  abridged  and  popular  edition  of  his  diary,  we 
may  as  well  give  this  extract,  since  it  seems  to  con- 
tain the  quintessence  of  his  philosophy  :  "  The  truth 
is,  I  do  indulge  myself  a  little  the  more  in  pleasure 
knowing  that  this  is  the  proper  age  of  my  life  to  do 
it ;  and  out  of  my  observation  that  most  men  that 
do  thrive  in  the  world  do  forget  to  take  pleasure  dur- 
ing the  time  that  they  are  getting  their  estate,  but 
reserve  that  time  they  have  got  one,  and  then  it  is  too 
late  for  them  to  enjoy  it."  A  practical  man  was  Mr. 
Pepys,  practical  alike  in  his  pleasures  and  in  his  se- 
rious and  difficult  business  of  managing  the  Royal 
Navy.  The  reader  who  peruses  his  resolution  may 
rest  assured  that  he  kept  it.  Few  men  of  his  time 
enjoyed  themselves  more  ;  and  he  was  such  a  good- 
natured  and  otherwise  sensible  man,  that  we  can  for- 
give him  for  cherishing  a  detestation  of  the  plays  of 
Shakspeare,  which  he  was  not  in  the  least  ashamed 
to  acknowledge. 

To  the  Saxons,  the  great  abstinence  from  flesh,  and 
the  regular  recurrence  through  the  year  of  days  of 
fasting,  rendered  a  provision  for  a  supply  of  fish  to 
the  population  a  matter  of  deep  concern  to  their  ec- 
clesiastical instructors.  In  the  meantime  the  Pagan 
Saxons  were  newly  converted  to  Christianity.  The 
missionaries  were  the  great  civilizers,  and  taught  the 
people  how  to  avail  themselves  of  the  abundant  sup- 
ply of  food  which  the  sea  offered  to  the  skilful  and 
enterprising.  Bede  tells  us  that  Wilfred  so  taught 
the  people  at  Sussex  in  the  seventeenth  century  : 
"  The  bishop,  when  he  came  into  the  province,  and 
found  so  great  misery  of  famine,  taught  them  to  get 
their  food  by  fishing.  Their  sea  and  rivers  abounded 
in  fish,  and  yet  the  people  had  no  skill  to  take  them, 
except  only  eels.  The  bishop's  men,  having  gathered 
eel-nets  everywhere  cast  them  into  the  sea,  and,  by 
the  help  of  God,  took  three  hundred  fishes  of  several 
sorts,  the  which  being  divided  into  three  parts,  they 
gave  a  hundred  to  the  poor,  a  hundred  to  those  of 
whom  they  had  the  nets,  and  kept  a  hundred  for 
their  own  use."  The  Anglo-Saxons  had  oxen  and 
sheep  ;  but  their  chief  reliance  for  fresh  meat,  espe- 
cially through  the  winter  season,  was  upon  the  swine, 
which,  although  private  property,  fed  by  thousands  in 
the  vast  woods  with  which  the  country  abounded. 
Our  word  "  bacon  "is  "  of  the  buchen-tree,  anciently 
called  bucon,  and  whereas  swine's  flesh  is  now  called 
by  the  name  of  bacon,  it  grew  only  at  the  first  unto 
■uch  as  were  fatted  with  bucon  or  buch  mast.  As 
abundant  as  the  swine  were  the  eels  that  flourished  in 
their  ponds  and  ditches.  The  consumption  of  this 
fish  appears,  from  many  incidental  circumstances,  to 
have  been  very  great.  Rents  were  paid  in  eels,  bound- 
aries of  lands  were  defined  by  eel-dyks,  and  the  mon- 
asteries required  a  regular  supply  of  eels  from  their 
tenants  and  dependents. 

A  wise  old  sage,  who  is  not  only  the  fine  fieur  des 
gourmets,  but  has  ample  means  of  gratifying  his  epi- 
curean tastes,  once  remarked  that  the  farther  a  man 
traveled  from  his  cltef  or  his  club  the  worse  his  din- 
ners became.  He  forgot  the  methods  of  traveling 
which  include  all  the  blessings  of  domestic  life.  Any 
one  who  has  journeyed  with  the  heads  of  one  of  the 
great  trunk  railways  and  enjoyed  the  delights  of  that 
luxurious  method  of  locomotion,  must  always  retain 
happy  memories  of  the  repast  provided.  It  is  a  mar- 
vel, too,  how  the  artist  (and  he  is  invariably  one  of 
our  colored  brethren)  can  find  space  to  concoct,  with- 
in the  very  narrow  limits  of  his  car-kitchen,  his  savory 
dishes,  and  produce  the  exquisite  delicacies  served  in 
the  small  saloon  of  the  car. 

CLXVI  I.— Sunday,  February  zo,~ Bill  of  Fare  for  Six 

Persons. 

Mulhgatawney  Soup. 

Fried  Soles. 

Beefsteak  a  la  Bordelaise. 

Saratoga  Potatoes. 

Brussels  Sprouts.     Tomatoes. 

Roast  Venison.     Currant  Jelly. 

Poor  Man^s  Salad. 

Apples,   Bananas,  Pears,  and    Oranges. 

To  MakeMulligatawnev  Sou  v. — Cut  into  small  pieces 

some   very  lender  lean  mutton  ;  toss   it  in  butter  together 

with  sufficient  minced  onion  ;  put  both  into  rich  stock,  with 

a  small  quantity  of  rice,  and  sufficient  curry-powder  mixed 

smooth  in  catsup  lemon  juice  (catsup  or  white  wine),  simmer 

gently  until  the  rice  is  well  done;  then  serve  all  together  in  a 

tureen.     A  little  tomatoe  strained  in  is  an  improvement. 


TO  HOUSEKEEPERS. 


If  you  wish  to  use  goods  of 
full  weight'  and  absolute  purity, 
see  your  grocer  supplies  you 
with 


NGSFORD'S 


SWECO 


TARCH. 


ROYAL 
BAKING 

POWDER. 


WALTER  BATES  &  CO.'S 


CHOCOLATE. 


ARBUCKLES 

ARIOSA 


GOFFEF 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


Friday,  February  18. 

"  Oh,  that  mine  enemy  would  write  a  play  ! "  and 
yet  I  could  not  wish  even  that  mine  enemy's  should 
be  as  bad  a  play  as  "  Yakie."  The  one  thing  which 
redeemed  it  on  Monday  night  was  that  it  was  played 
inthe  old  California  Theatre.  "  The  old  California," 
people  say  lovingly,  although  it  is  not  a  dozen  years 
since  its  doors  were  first  opened  in  the  happy,  pros- 
perous times,  but  the  place  is  full  of  memories. 
Ghostly  foot-falls  cross  the  stage,  and  one  half  ex- 
pects to  see  the  old  familiar  faces  look  out  from  the 
wings.  How  they  are  scattered  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth,  these  people  who  seemed  like  one  family  for 
so  long !  John  McCullough,  Lawrence  Barrett, 
Harry  Edwards,  John  Raymond,  Tames  William- 
son, Marie  Gordon,  Minnie  Walton,  Maggie  Moore, 
Jennie  Lee,  Emelie  Melville,  Bella  Pateman, 
and  Owen  Marlowe.  How  their  names  recall 
"  Monte  Christo  "  and  "  Aladdin,"  the  "  Palace  of 
Truth,"  "Cherry  and  Fair  Star,"  "No  Thorough- 
fare," "  Ixion,"  "As  You  Like  It" — all  the  long  list 
of  beautiful  spectacles.  The  old  spirit  animates  the 
old  house  yet,  for  "  Yakie"  is  set  in  a  frame  of  beau- 
tiful scenery.  "  Yakie  ! "  It  is  unnecessary  to  say 
with  such  a  name  that  it  is  a  German  play.  Yakie 
is  short  for  something,  no  one  condescends  to  explain 
just  what.  If  there  were  a  German  Boucicault  to 
dissect  the  dialects  I  fancy  he  would  go  mad  over  the 
unanimity  with  which  American  actors  adhere  to  one 
particular  groove  of  broken  English.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Alf.  Wyman  run  in  the  groove,  but  are  not  quite  so 
Dutch  as  the  ordinary  Dutch  comedian,  and,  al- 
though they  have  been  carefully  placed  in  a  canton 
with  an  Alpine  background,  are  no  more  Swiss  than 
a  Napa  cheese.  However,  the  Dutch  comedian's 
Faderland  covers  broad  space.  He  may  come  from 
anywhere  between  Skager  Rack  nay — between  the 
Arctic  Ocean  and  the  Swiss  Alps ;  between  the  French 
line  and  the  Carpathian  range.  Dion  Boucicault 
claims  that  in  the  little  green  isle  there  are  many 
brogues,  and,  to  prove  it,  plays  one  part  with  a  Con- 
naught,  another  with  an  Ulster  accent,  and  so  on  to 
the  end  of  the  act,  and  a  couple  of  men 
in  Tony  Pastor's  troupe  made  the  tight,  peculiar 
North  of  Ireland  brogue  familiar  last  year.  But 
where  is  the  man  can  tell  one  Dutch  comedian  from 
another  ?  They  are  as  like  as  the  wooden  soldiers  in 
a  toy  box.  Perhaps  this  is  why  the  Detroit  Free  Press 
man  thought  one  Dutch  play  should  be  just  like  an- 
other, and  boldly  pillaged  whole  scenes  from  ' '  Struck 
OiL"  I  quite  wondered — although  there  were  a  pro- 
logue and  a  drama,  an  educated  stage-cow,  a  trained 
dog,  and  a  skating  rink  with  several  feet  of  area — I 
wondered  what  held  the  play  together.  Mr.  Wyman 
is  no  actor.  Mrs.  Wyman  is  no  actress.  Mr.  Wy- 
man sings  a  song  tolerably  well.  Mrs.  Wyman's 
singing  is  outrageously  bad.  Mr.  Wyman  can  not 
dance  at  all.  Mrs.  Wyman  dances  very  well.  And 
yet  between  them,  although  the  play  is  beneath  criti- 
cism, and  the  players  will  not  rank  beyond  the  third 
degree,  the  laugh  rang  continuously  through  the 
house,  and  we  all  enjoyed  ourselves  more  or  less. 
How  is  one  to  explain  these  things?  Perhaps  the 
Detroit  Free  Press  man  builded  better  than  he  knew 
in  writing  down  to  the  level  of  the  multitude.  Per- 
haps the  multitude  does  not  want  anything  better 
than  "  Yakie."  It  did  not  seem  to  on  Monday  night, 
and  even  then  it  was  better  pleased  when  the  thrilling 
drama  of  "Yakie"  stood  still  for  twenty  minutes 
while  Mrs.  Wyman  introduced  a  dog — a  small,  ugly 
mongrel,  with  a  spotted  back  and  a  queer  color.  He 
was  a  vilely  ugly  dog,  but,  upon  the  usual  principle, 
he  had  a  good  heart  and  a  good  head,  and  he  quite 
eclipsed  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wyman,  and  made  the  hit  of 
the  evening.  Mrs.  Wyman  is  a  sprightly  little  crea- 
ture, without  btiing  at  all  a  merry  one,  and  flits  about 
the  stage  in  a  way  which  makes  one  think  she  is  hav- 
ing a  very  good  time  of  it.  Mr.  Wyman  touches  the 
guitar  lightly,  and  sings  a  few  songs  which  are  said 
to  be  original.  No  one  will  ever  deprive  him  of  the 
credit  of  them.  He  has  a  light,  pleasant  voice,  and 
takes  his  high  notes  with  that  expression  of  deep 
and  solemn  concern  which  is  written  upon  the  faces 
of  all  tenors  when  thus  acquitting  themselves.  He  is 
not  unpleasing,  because,  although  he  is  nothing  of  an 
actor,  he  does  not  overdo. 

Perhaps  it  is  the  cosy  atmosphere  of  the  old  theatre. 
It  is  certainly  the  most  comfortable  house  in  town. 
Perhaps  it  is  the  scenery  which  is  carrying  the  play. 
Perhaps,  indeed,  people  are  returning  to  their  olden 
tastes,  and  the  Dutch  drama  and  the  minstrels  are 
really  coming  in  again.  At  all  events,  people  go  to 
see  "Yakie,"  and  stay  to  laugh,  and  1  hear  dozens  of 
people  anticipating  the  coming  of  the  minstrels  quite 
as  they  used  to  wait  for  Billy  Emerson,  when  his 


jokes  were  town  talk  and  his  songs  rattled  from  every 
piano.  What  a  fall  it  will  be  from  opera  to  min- 
strelsy !  Somehow  the  pretty  little  Bush  Street  The- 
atre, with  its  frescoes  and  hangings,  its  high-art  wall- 
paper, and  its  bric-a-brac  decorations,  seems  too 
pretty  a  place  for  minstrels  to  sing  in  ;  and  yet  the 
burnt  cork  people  do  not  invade  the  pretty  part  of 
the  house,  and  we  may  sit  in  our  accustomed  comfort 
among  the  things  of  beauty,  and  look  upon  the  de- 
nuded boards,  which  change  so  constantly  under  the 
magic  wand  of  the  stage  manager.  To-night  the 
brilliant  trappings,  the  waving  banners,  the  gorgeous 
colors  of  the  royal  pageantry  of  Portugal,  Emelie 
Melville  in  her  pretty  costumes,  Helen  Dingeon  in 
her  royal  robes,  the  little  chessmen  glittering  under 
calcium  light,  tableaux,  sparkles,  spangles,  color  ev- 
erywhere. On  Monday  night  a  row  of  chairs,  a  row 
of  darkeys,  and  another  class  of  music.  Every  one 
sighs  for  change,  but  blessings  brighten  as  they  take 
their  flight,  and  there  will  be  great  sighing  for  the 
little  opera  troupe,  if  they  remain  away  very  long. 

Have  you  not  been  astonished  to  see  those  unfa- 
miliar words  staring  at  you  from  the  posters  :  "  Em- 
elie Melville's  Benefit"?  A  prima  donna  singing 
among  us  an  entire  year,  and  never  a  benefit.  She 
is  alone  the  Arabian  bird.  It  seems  quite  right  to 
give  good-bye  to  the  troupe  in  the  opera  with  which 
they  inaugurated  their  season,  and  which  has  been, 
perhaps,  their  greatest  success.  As  Fanchette  is  one 
of  Emelie  Melville's  best  parts,  Dom  Januario  is  de- 
cidedly Max  Freeman's  best,  the  Queen  is  Miss 
Helen  Dingeon's  best,  Dom  Lamberto  should  be  Mr. 
Hatch's  best.  Truly,  getting  on  at  this  rate,  the 
"Royal  Middy  "  will  be  "one  entire  and  perfect 
chrysolite  "  that  people  will  refuse  to  say  good-bye, 
and  even  be  unwilling  to  have  them  make  room  for 
the  minstrels  next  week,  with  only  a  hopeful  a  rive- 
derci. 

Every  one  must  have  wondered  that  the  mesmer- 
ists ever  find  any  one  willing  to  submit  to  their  exper- 
iments. Surely  there  is  no  more  horrible  sensation 
than  that  of  losing  consciousness,  even  when  one  sub- 
mits to  the  ordeal  to  escape  great  suffering.  But 
when  a  man  loses  his  volition  to  become  a  pliant  tool 
in  the  hands  of  another  man,  the  other  man  is  never 
able  to  rest  the  temptation  of  making  a  buffoon  of 
his  victim.  Possibly  these  things  are  very  deep,  and 
solemn,  and  real  to  some  people,  but  who  ever  saw 
a  mesmeric  exhibition  without  enjoying  a  good 
laugh  ?  And  about  a  mesmerist  himself  there  is  al- 
ways something  uncanny  and  uncomfortable.  As  for 
the  hero  in  "  Back  from  the  Grave,"  one  can  not  help 
thinking  throughout  what  an  exceedingly  unpleasant 
person  he  must  have  been  to  have  about  the  house, 
and  what  a  hodge-podge  of  a  man  he  is  anyhow.  A 
mesmerist,  a  clairvoyant,  a  foundling,  an  author,,  an 
actor.  It  is  not  astonishing  that  Mr.  Dudley  Rivers, 
J.  P.  and  M.  P.,  regards  him  as  quite  too  complex 
an  affair  to  be  desirable  as  a  son  -  in  -  law.  I 
like  Mr.  DarreU's  modesty  in  writing  himself  up  to 
the  extent  he  has  done,  for  if  he  be  a  spiritualist,  Sid- 
ney St.  Herbert  must  be  a  portrait  of  himself,  the 
actor,  author,  etc.  He  is  rather  an  agreeable  actor, 
Mr.  Darrell,  in  an  artificial  way,  but  he  has  nothing 
of  the  metropolitan  finish  which  distinguishes  some 
of  the  lesser  actors,  trained  where  the  continents  were 
more  neighborly  than  Australia  with  the  rest  of  the 
world.  He  has  not  a  pleasant  quality  of  voice.  It 
has  absolutely  no  resonance.  But  he  has  a  clear  Eng- 
lish speech,  of  which  one  does  not  lose  a  word.  Also, 
he  has  a  shocking  bad  hat.  I  think  the  play  would 
go  better  if  he  would  lose  that  white  hat,  and  I  am 
quite  sure  that  in  any  other  he  would  appear  in  a 
more  heroic  light.  I  was  glad  it  did  not  hold  the 
stage  during  the  clairvoyant  scene.  It  would  have 
been  quite  too  absurd  to  have  seen  the  white  hat  loom 
up  and  assert  itself  as  an  object  of  interest  with  two 
or  three  people  lying  around  the  stage  in  trances. 
There  is  nothing  small  and  retail  about  Mr.  Darrell. 
He  casts  people  into  trances  in  the  most  wholesale 
manner,  and  we  quite  expected  to  see  the  whole  com- 
pany have  a  clairvoyant  vision,  but  he  forbore,  possi- 
bly because  Miss  Jean  Clara  Walters,  as  Mrs.  Rivers, 
had  a  great  deal  of  emotion  to  sustain,  and  Miss  Vir- 
ginia Thome  must  be  thoroughly  exhausted  each 
night,  with  a  whole  course  of  gymnastic  training. 
Miss  Virginia  Thome  is  tall,  and  handsome,  and 
stately,  and  altogether  very  like  Edith  Granger  in 
"  Dombey  and  Son."  Fancy  her,  then,  constantly 
climbing  up  on  to  platforms.  She  plays  half  the  part 
half-way  between  the  stage  and  the  ceiling.  For  the 
rest,  she  is  grabbed  up  by  the  heavy  villain,  and  car- 
ried off  as  if  she  were  not  a  feather's  weight ;  then 
grabbed  up  by  the  hero,  and  dangled  out  of  a  two- 
story  window,  during  the  fire  scene,  in  what  certainly 
looks  like  a  very  perilous  position.  The  fire  scene, 
by  the  way,  is  an  admirable  one,  and  most  startling 
in  its  effects.  We  have  not  had  another  one  so  good, 
unless  it  may  have  been  that  in  the  "  Phcenix,"  at 
the  Bush  Street  Theatre.  People  grew  very  uneasy 
at  the  apparently  slow  progress  of  the  rescue,  and 
really  a  young  woman  must  have  a  good  deal  of  nerve 
to  lie  down  quietly  between  two  sheets  of  flame,  and 
wait  for  her  stage  hero  to  climb  a  ladder.  Either 
Miss  Thome  has  wonderfully  improved  in  the  last 
few  months,  or  she  shines  with  peculiar  light  among 
the  amateurs.  Very  soon  our  goodly  city  will  no 
longer  be  able  to  be  hypercritical.  The  artists  have 
abandoned  us,  and  given  us  over  wholly  to  the  ama- 
[  teurs,  while  good  times  reign  in  the  East  and  hard 


times  hold  high  revel  here.  However,  "Back  from 
the  Grave  "  has  been  very  well  cast  and  very  hand- 
somely mounted  at  Baldwin's.  Mr.  George  Darrell 
announces  an  American  comedy  for  next  week, 
"Four  Fgtes."  All  our  unfortunate  American 
playwrights  have  failed,  as  yet,  to  produce  the 
great  American  drama.  Let  us  see  how  the 
Australian  will  come  out  in  the  tournament, 
and  how  our  ways  and  manners  strike  a  for- 
eigner, dramatically.  What  has  come  upon  the 
theatres  ?  We  are  to  have  new  bills  at  every  one  next 
week.  "  Four  Fetes  "  at  the  Baldwin,  "Rural  Roost- 
ers" at  the  California,  thirty  new  minstrels  at  the 
Bush  Street,  and  "  Unknown  "  at  the  Standard. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  "  Unknown"  is  a  pleasanter 
play  than  "  Passion's  Slave,"  for  the  company  is  one 
of  the  best  for  a  wandering  company,  and  two  of 
them  at  least  should  be  fixed  stars,  speaking  with 
poetical  license.  Miss  Helen  Blythe  and  Mr.  Miller, 
both  strike  the  observer  as  being  a  notch  above  the 
peripatetic  emotionalist.  The  wandering  combina- 
tion system  brings  the  player  back  to  his  original 
status,  and  one  looks  to  find  in  them  only  unlucky 
ones  who  have  neither  money,  nor  backers,  nor  genius, 
nor  talent.  But  Miss  Helen  Blythe,  with  all  her  pretty 
little  affectations  of  speech,  has  a  pleasant  intelligence, 
and  is  so  delightfully  in  earnest,  that  she  quite  car- 
ries her  audience  with  her  through  the  stormy  scenes 
of  "  Passion's  Slave."  After  all,  it  is  much  pleas- 
anter to  see  even  "  Passion's  Slave  "  well,  than  badly, 
played.  Mr.  Stevens,  the  author-actor,  does  not 
claim  the  authorship  of  "  Unknown"  on  the  bills, 
but  it  is  probable  that  these  author-actors  who  are 
springing  up  so  plentifully  would  disdain  any  but  the 
work  of  their  own  pen.  What  is  to  become  of  the 
playwrights — poor,  ambitious  fellows  ! — if  the  play- 
ers are  going  to  continue  to  cut  the  gordian  knot  of 
new  demand  in  this  wholesale  manner?  Perhaps  it 
is  as  well  their  efforts  should  be  turned  into  new  chan- 
nels, for  the  actor  gets  all  the  glory  and  all  the  money 
in  any  case.  Besides,  he  knows  better  than  any 
mere  litterateur  can .  just  which  string  to  pull,  and  just 
which  key  to  play  upon.  His  drama  may  have  the 
stilted  diction  and  the  hazy  prepositions  of  "Back 
from  the  Grave,"  or  the  dime-novel  style  of  "  Pas- 
sion's Slave, "  but  do  you  not  see  that  these  plays  have 
a  certain  success  of  their  own  which  the  mere  writer 
never  obtains,  unless  his  name  be  among  the  Sardous 
and  D'Ennerys,  the  Tom  Taylors  and  Merivales,  or 
even  long-striving  Bartley  Campbell?  And,  for  that 
the  actor's  play  is  generally  beneath  literary  criticism, 
criticism  lets  him  go  unscalped.  Therefore,  if  you 
have  a  vengeful  feeling  in  your  heart,  cry,  "Oh,  that 
mine  enemy  would  write  a  play."  BETSY  B. 


At  the  Tivoli  "  Cinderella"  has  been  running,  and 
will  be  kept  upon  the  boards  until  next  Wednesday 
evening,  when  the  management  will  celebrate  the  ocoth 
operatic  performance  by  producing  "The  Bohemian 
Girl."  They  also  announce  that  a  "  souvenir"  will 
be  presented  to  each  lady  in  attendance. 


To  Abbie  L.    Pierce 

As  Ganymede  in   "Ixion." 
Fill  up  to  the  hrim,  sweet  Ganymede, 

Thy  cup  of  magic  wine, 
And  touch  thy  lip  to  the  sparkling  bead 

Before  I  quaff  with  mine. 
Brighten  its  glow  with  thy  Hashing  eyes ; 

Make  nectar  with  thy  breath  ; 
I'll  drink  till  its  fire  electric  flies 

With  the  thrill  of  life  or  death. 

Here's  life  to  my  love  for  thee,  fair  boy  ! 

My  very  soul  is  thine  ! 
My  blood  grows  warm  with  ecstatic  joy 

As  I  drink  this  cup  of  wine. 
I'll  kiss  thee,  elf!     In  thy  witching  glance 

A  woman's  passion  lies  ; 
Ah  !  now  I  know  how  thou  did'st  entrance— 

Thou'rt  Hebe  in  disguise  ! 


February  14,  1881. 


A.  W. 


Says  the  Philadelphia  News :  ' '  The  Empress  of 
Austria  has  invented  a  riding  habit  which  does  not 
cover  the  feet."  Claims  it  as  her  own,  eh?  Why, 
hang  it,  circus  ladies  have  had  such  costumes  for 
years.  Apropos  of  the  Empress  Elizabeth,  her  won- 
derful complexion  is  due  to  the  fact  that  she  uses 
Rachel's  Enamel  Bloom.     Sold  by  all  druggists. 


Wei  De  Meyer's  Catarrh  Cure  is  unquestionably 
the  result  of  the  most  important  discovery  for  the  re- 
lief of  human  suffering,  since  vaccination.  It  is  a 
constitutional  remedy  by  absorption — an  absolute 
cure  at  any  stage.  Supplied  by  druggists,  or  deliv- 
ered by  D.  B.  Dewey  &  Co.,  Agents,  46  Dey  Street, 
N.  Y.,  for  31.50  a  package.  Pamphlets,  with  full  ex' 
planations  and  overwhelming  proofs,  mailed  free. 


Any  person  may  secure  one  of  Issac  Smith's  cele- 
brated "weightless"  silk  umbrellas,  equal  to  any  $5.00 
umbrella  in  the  world  by  remitting  $4.00  to  Issac 
Smith,  No.  104  Broadway,  N.  Y.  The  umbrella  will 
be  sent  by  mail,  postage  paid. 


Pitcher's  Castoria  is  a  vegetable  preparation,  in 
great  favor  with  mothers  for  regulating  the  stomachs 
and  bowels  of  children.  Unlike  castor  oil,  Castoria 
is  pleasant  to  take,  and  unlike  morphine  syrups,  it  is 
harmless. 


Morse's  Palace  of  Art,  417  Montgomery  St. 


See  "The  Awakening"  and  "The  Eighth 
Wonder  ; "  also,  Carbolicand  Camphor  Soap,  proof 
against  small-pox — all  at  Standard  Soap  Palace,  637 
Market  Street,  S.  F. 


Canvassers  make  from  325  to  $50  per  week  selling 
goods  for  E.  G.  Rideout  &  Co.,  10  Barclay  Street 
New  York.     Send  for  catalogue  and  terms. 


Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market  St.,  cor. 
Stockton  (over  drug  store)  S.  F.     Office  hours,  9105. 


The  Fredericksburg  Brewing  Company,  of  San  Jose\ 
has  achieved  a  great  success.  No  more  need  to  im- 
port Lager  Beer  from  the  East.  Send  your  order  for 
a  five-gallon  keg — price  $1.50 — to  the  Depot,  at  539 
California  Street, 

Half  horse  and  half  man.  Why  were  the  great 
pain  relieving  remedies  called  Centaur  Liniments? 
1st.  Because  the  hybrid  Centaurs  were  the  reputed 
founders  of  the  Healing  Art,  and  2d.  because  these 
wonderful  Liniments  are  equally  adapted  to  all  flesh, 
bone  and  muscle  ailments  of  man  and  beast.  Fami- 
lies, as  well  as  stock-owners,  should  have  them. 


Musical  Boxes,  Paillard  &  Co.,  23  Dupont 
St.     Repairing  done.     Prices   low. 


Go  to  Bradley  &  Rulofson's,  429  Montgomery  St. 


H.  A.  Callendek,   Fine  Watches,  Jewelry,  etc., 
has  removed  to  No.  73  Fourth  Street. 


CALIFORNIA   THEATRE. 

Paul  C.  Blum Lessee  and  Manages 


EVERY    EVENING  DURING    THE  WEEK  (SUN- 
DAYS EXCEPTED,) 

MR.   AND    MRS.   ALF   WYMAN, 

In  their  Great  German-American  Comedy-Drama, 


YA  K  I  E  I 


THE  AUDIENCE  CONVULSED  WITH  LAUGHTER 


A    GREAT    SUCCESS  ! 


NEXT  WEEK    NEXT  WEEK    NEXT  WEEK 

ALF    WYMAN'S 

RURAL    ROOSTERS! 

An  Enormously  Funny  Comedy,  in  4  Acts. 


GRAND   "YAKIE"   MATINEE, 

TO-DAY.  AT  2  P.   M. 


'THE   TIVOLI  GARDENS. 

Eddy  Street,  between  Market  and  Mason. 
Kreling  Bros Proprietors  and  Managers 

ANNOUNCEMENT ! 

THE  600TH  PERFORMANCE  OF  OPEPA 

Will  be  Celebrated  by  the  Production  of 

THE    BOHEMIAN    GIRL  ! 

For  the  first  time  at  this  House, 

WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  FEBRUARY  23, 

On  which  occasion  A  BEAUTIFUL  SOUVENIR  will  be 


presented  to  each  Lady  attending  this  Performance. 
SW  LAST  NIGHTS  OF  "St 

CINDERELLA  ! 

WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  FEERUARY  23, 
THE    BOHEMIAN    GIRL! 


(STANDARD  THEATRE. 

Amorv  Sullivan Lessee  and  Manager 


CONTINUED     AND     GREAT    SUCCESS 

—  OF  — 

THE  POPULAR  ACTOR  AND  AUTHOR, 

JOHN    A.   STEVENS, 

AND    HIS    GREAT    NEW    YORK    COMPANY. 


GRAND  PRODUCTION 
Of  the  Greatest  Success  of  Modem  Times, 

UNKNOWN ! 

AS   PLAYED  BY  JOHN  A.  STEVENS 

AND   HIS  GREAT  NEW  YORK  COMPANY, 

To  Crowded  and  Enthusiastic  Audiences  in  all  the  Principal 
Cities  of  the  East. 


NEW  AND  MAGNIFICENT 

SCENERY  AND  APPOINTMENTS,  ETC. 


GRAND   "UNKNOWN"   MATINEE, 

EVERY  SATURDAY.  AT  2  O'CLOCK. 


SST  Secure  your  seats  in  advance. 


SOUTHWEST  CORNER   OF   BUSH. 

*^  PROF.  De  FILIPPE  gives  personal  instruction 
in  French  and  Spanish,  by  his  easy,  practical  method, 
saving  months  of  study.  Classes  and  private  lessons.  Apply 
from  3  to  5  or  7  to  S  p.  M. ; 


Hackett  &  Dean,  Dentists,  No.  126  Kearny  Street, 
Thurlow  Block.     Office  hours,  9  to  4. 


DRY  M0N0P0LE 

(EXTRA) 
From  Messrs.  Heidsieck  &  Co.  Reims 

A.  VIGNIER,   SOLE  AGENT.  | 


W.    E.    CHAMBERLAIN   JR. 


T.   A.    ROBINSON. 


LIFE   SCHOLARSHIP,    $70 

42TSEND  FOR  CIRCULAR. Ta 


HUNTIJVGTOX,  HOPKINS  &  CO., 

IMPORTERS  OF 

Hardware,  Iron,  Steel,  and  Coal. 


Jnnctlon  Bosh  and  Market  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 
52  to  58  K  Street,  Sacramento. 
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USH  STREET  THE  A  TRE. 


Charles  E.  Locke. Proprietor 


MONDAY,  FEE.  -a. 

And  every  night  thereafter,  including  Sundays. 

MATINEES,    WEDNESDAY    AND    SATURDAY. 


GREATEST,  BEST,  AND   MOST  REFINED 

COMPANY  IN  AMERICA. 


HOOLEY'S,    MORTON    &    HOMER'S 

BIG    "4"    MINSTRELS 


THIRTY  IN   NUMBER. 


NEW  FEATURES,      NEW  SONGS,      NEW  ACTS. 
EVERYTHING  FRESH  AND  SPARKLING. 


THE    BEST    MIN6TREL  TALENT    IN    AMERICA 
IN  THIS  ORGANIZATION. 


Box  Sheet  now  open. 


RISE  AND  FALL  OF  THE 
SOUTHERN  CONFEDERACY, 

By  Jefferson  Davis. 

Vf.   DAVIS   HAS   DEVOTED  HIS 


M' 


later  years  entirely  to  this  work,  which  promises  to 
be  the  most  remarkable  book  since  the  war.  It  is  a  history 
of  the  interior  workings  of  that  great  episode  of  the  Na- 
tion's life,  which  must  interest  the  North  full  as  much  as  the 
South.  It  is  the  other  side  of  that  great  question,  which 
has  never  before  been  given, 

FIRST    CLASS    AGENTS    WANTED. 

JAMES  T.  WHITE   &  CO., 

107  Montgomery  Street,     -     -     San  Francisco. 


S.  B.  B0SWELL&  CO 


STOCK    BROKERS, 

Removed  to  330  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco 


ROYAL,  NORWICH   UNION, 
AND  LANCASHIRE 

piRE    INSURANCE    COMPANIES, 

430  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Combined  Capital,  -    -   $32,750,000 
Combined  Assets,   -    $30,938,374.09 


FALKNER,  BELL   &.   CO. 


General  Agents. 


^QUEEN 
of       y 

TABLE  X 


WATERS! 


/^SALE 
8,000,000. 


None  genuine  without  the  Company's  YEL- 
LOW pictorial  label,  and  the  words  Apollina- 
RIS  Brunnen  around  an  anchor  on  the  CORK. 


FOR   SALE  BY 


RUHL  BROTHERS 

522  Montgomery  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


*7- 


■3  a  week.    $12  a  day  at  home  easily  made.    Costly  out- 
*     fit  free.     Address  TRUE  &  CO.,  Augusta,  Maine, 


FRAMES  andJASSEPARTOUTS 

DOXEY  &  CO.  have  just  received  an  elegant  assortment  of 
Ebony  and  Gilt  Frames  handsomely  painted,  Passepartouts, 
Ebony  Rrackets,  Easels,  and  Cabinets,  together  with  a  fine  line 
of  Panel  Pictures,  which  they  are  selling  at  reasonable  prices. 

DOXEY  &.  CO. 

fine  stationery  and  engraving  house, 
691  Market  Street,  Xccleis  Beildevg,  Opposite  Kearnt. 


CAL 


FURNITURE 


M'F'G  CO. 


Successors  to 


ART 


FURNITURE 


—  A- 


SPECIALTY. 


N.  P.  COLE  &  GO. 


NO.    224    BUSH    STREET. 


A  Full  Assortment  of  Goods  in  Toa,  Prima 

Vera,  Tomano,  Walnut,  and 

Ebony  Woods. 


INSURANCE 


COMPANY 


of  california. 
Capital, 

Assets,  December  31,  1880,    ■ 


$150,000 
$1,160,000 


D.  J.  STAPLES,  President. 
ALPHEUS   BULL,  Vice-PresidenL 


GEO.  D.   DORNIN,  Secretary. 
W.  J.  DUTTOX,  Asst.  Secretary. 


AGENTS    IN    ALL    PRINCIPAL    LOCALITIES. 


The  ARGONAUT  is  Printed  with  Ink  Manufactured  by 

SHATTUCK  &  FLETCHER. 


520  Commercial  Street,  San  Francisco. 


L  HENTRICH 

Provision  Packer, 

AND    WHOLESALE    DEALER    IN 

Hams,  Bacon,  Pork,  Lard,  Smoked  Beef,  Tongues, 
Etc.     Also,  the 

First    Genuine   Sugar  and   Spice   Cured    II. un- 
til California, 

Made  by  the  old  Pioneer  Pork  Packer, 

L.   HENTRICH, 
P.  O.  Box,  1297.        513  ami  515  Front  St.,  S.  F. 


SAMUEL  P.  MIDDLETON,  Auctioneer. 

JOBCV  HIDOLETON  &  SOW, 

Stock,  Real  Estate,  and  General 

AU  CTIO  N  E  ERS, 

116  Montgomery  Street, 

Occidental  Hotel  Block,  SAN   FRANCISCO. 


GEO.G.HIGKOX&GO 

Commissiox   Stock   Brokers, 

HAVE   REMOVED  TO 

410  CALIFORNIA  STREET 


J.  M.  BrFFI>GTO\, 

MINING     SECRETARY 

309  California  Street,  between  Sansome  and  Battery,  second 

floor,  Over  /Etna  Insurance  Co.,  San  Francisco. 

Residence,  137  Silver  Street, 


DELCHER  SILVER  MINING  CO. 

Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.  Location  of  works,  Gold  Hill,  Storey  County 
Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  February,  1881,  an 
assessment  (No.  26)  of  Fifty  Cents  (50)  cents  per  share  was 
levied  upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  im- 
mediately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the 
office  of  the  Company,  Room  8,  No.  327  Pine  Street  (San 
Francisco  Stock  and  Exchange  Board),  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  the  nineteenth  (igth)  day  of  March,  1S81,  will  be 
delinquent,  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and, 
unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Saturday, 
the  ninth  day  of  April,  iS3i,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assess- 
ment, together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of 
sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

JNO.  CROCKETT,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  8,  327  Pine  Street  (S.  F.  Stock  and  Ex- 
change Board),    San  Francisco.  California. 


ryiYDEND   NOTICE.— OFFICE   OF 

the  Eureka  Consolidated  Mining  Company,  Nevada 
Block,  Room  37. — San  Francisco,  February  15,  i83i — At  a 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  above  named  Com- 
pany, held  this  day,  a  Dividend  (No.  64)  of  Fifty  Cents  per 
share  was  declared,  payable  on  Monday,  February  sist, 
1881.     Transfer  books  closed  until  the  22d  instant. 

P.  JACOBUS,  Secretary  pro  tem. 


RICK'S 


PATTERNS-SPRING    STYLES, 

Send  Stamp  for  Catalogue.      AGENCY,   124  POST  ST., 
San    Francisco. 


The  New  and  Magnificent 

"Hotel  del  Monte." 

MONTEREY,  CAL, 

Open  all  the  Year  Round. 

NOTICE   TO    EASTERN    VISITORS. 

MONTEREY,  CAL.,  Dec.  16,  I8SO. 
TUe  imdersipcned  bess  leave  to  aiuioimee  that 
the  "  HOTEL  DEI  JIOXTE  "  will  be  fcept  open 
for  the  entertainment  of  guests  all  the  year 
round.  Terms  :  By  the  day,  $3  ;  week,  $17.50  ; 
month,  $:o. 

GEO.   SCHONEWALD, 

MANAGER. 


Boston  and  California 

DRESS^EFORM 

Health,  Decency,  and  Beauty. 
MERINO  UNION  UNDER-SUITS  (Splendid.     Try 
them).     Worth  Under  Garments,  Shoulder  Braces,  Abdom- 
inal Supports,  Hygienic  Corsets,  Children's  Corded  Waists. 
Dressmaking,  and  Patterns  Cut.    Send  Stamp  for  Circulars. 


SIRS.  31.  H.  OBER, 


SOLE  AGENT. 


430  Sutter  Street. 


C.   P.  SHEFFIELD.  K.  W    SPAULDIXG. 


J.  PATTEKSGN 


SAW  MANUFACTURING 


17  and  iq  Fremont  St..  San  Francisco. 


FAMILIES 


F 


LEATIXG   THE    CITY. 

URNITURE,    TRUNKS,  PIANOS,   PICT- 

URES,  CARPETS  stored  and  taken  care  of.     Hav- 

no  rent  to  pay,  we  store  goods  low.     Advances  made. 


References,  dating  back  21  years,  given. 

H.  WIXDEL  &  CO.,  310  Stockton  Street. 


JAMES  G.  STEELE  &  CO. 

CHEMISTS  A>T>  PERFUMERS, 

Sfo.  635  Market  Street, 

(Palace  Hotel,) 
IMPORTERS   AND    DEALERS    IN    PER- 
fumery,  Colognes,  Fancy  Goods,  Toilet  Articles,  etc. 


TABER,  BARKER  &  CO. 

IMPORTERS    AND     WHOLESALE 

GROCERS,  10S  and  no  California  St..  San  Francisco 


payot,  tphaju  &  co.. 
Stationers,  Booksellers, 

Commercial  Printers, 

and  Blank  Book  Manufacturers, 

204  Sansome  Street, 

NEAR  PINE,  SAN    FRANCISCO. 


C.  BEACH, 

BOOKSELLER    AND    STATIONER. 

ATEW  BOOKS,  BLRTHDAY  CARDS, 

Stationery,  etc.     Marcos  Ward's  Fine  Linen  Papers 
a  specialty. 
107  Montgomery  Street,  opp.  Occidental  Hotel. 


h-btb 


CREAT     LIQUIDATION     SALEI 


Closing  Out  of  Our  Entire  Stock.       Everything  Marked  in 
turns  Made  are  Sweeping.       No  New  Accounts  Opened. 


PL 


am 


Figures. 


J.   W.    DAVIDSON 


The  Reduc- 

CO. 
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THE  TUNEFUL    LIAR. 

Their  M  eating. 
A  butcher  loved  a  tender  maid ; 

To  woo  her  were  his  designs. 
And  he  sent  her  copies  of  gushing  verse — 

In  fact,  real  tenderloins. 

The  girl,  alas  !  he  could  not  suet — 

She  would  love  him  as  a  brother  ; 

But  when  implored  to  marry,  said  : 

"  Tripe,  please,  and  find  another." 

The  butcher  still  pursued  the  girl  ; 

His  pleas  became  much  bolder. 
The  girl  at  last,  to  find  relief, 

Gave  to  him  a  cold  shoulder. 

He  knew  then  that  his  hopes  were  vain, 
But  as  he  left  he  said  : 
"  Since  you  have  caused  me  such  distress, 
1*11  haunch  you  when  I'm  dead." 

He  pined  and  grew  so  thin  and  pale 

He  felt  his  end  was  nigh  ; 
But  his  woe  was  such  he  did  not  know 

Whether  to  liver  die. 

He  tried  to  drink  to  drown  his  cares, 

And  there  found  no  relief. 
But  daily  grew  more  wobegone — 

You  never  sausage  grief. 

At  last  his  weary  soul  found  rest ; 

His  sorrows  now  are  o'er ; 
No  fickle  maid  now  troubles  him — 

Pork  reacher,  he's  no  more  ! 

— Charles  Algernon  Swinburne, 

A  Symphony  on  Skates. 
LADY  SEALSKrS. 

A  dainty  young  damsel  is  Pearl, 
Beclad  in  the  softest  of  seal-skin  ; 

I'm  told  her  papa  is  an  earl ; 

Just  watch  her  most  gracefully  twirl, 

A  lovely  and  lissome  young  girl, 
Whose  jersey  is  tight  as  an  eel-skin  ! 
A  dainty  young  damsel  is  Pearl, 

Beclad  in  the  softest  of  seal-skin. 

MISS    OTTER. 

You  never,  I'm  certain,  saw  such 

A  lithe  little  learner  in  otter ! 
She  ready  to  fall  at  a  touch  ; 
Behold  how  she's  anxious  to  clutch 
Her  ebony  stick  with  a  crutch, 

By  which  she's  enabled  to  totter. 
You  never,  I'm  certain,  saw  such 

A  lithe  little  learner  in  otter. 

PRINCESS    ERMINE. 

Pray,  who  is  the  pretty  princess 
Who  is  robed  in  the  royalest  ermine  ? 

In  exquisite  velveteen  dress, 

With  botthies  that  show  more  or  less  ; 

I'm  sure  you're  unable  to  guess. 
And  'tis  hardly  for  me  to  determine  ! 

Pray,  who  is  this  pretty  princess. 
Who  is  robed  in  the  royalest  ermine  ? 

MISS  SILVER-GRAY   RABBIT. 

Here  comes  that  big  baby  called  Bee, 
Who  is  clad  in  the  coat  of  a  bunny  ! 

A  romping  young  rebel  is  she — 

Her  skirts  only  reach  to  her  knee, 

Her  frills  you  may  easily  see, 
Anda  "spill"  she  thinks  screamingly  funny. 

Here  comes  that  big  baby  called  Bee, 
Who  is  clad  in  the  coat  of  a  bunny  1 

THE  HON.  MABEL  SABLE. 

Oh,  had  I  ten  thousand  a  year, 

I'd  marry  Miss  Mabel  in  sable  ! 
A  dainty,  divine  little  dear, 
She's  out  of  my  reach  though  she's  near — 
I'd  woo  her  to-day  without  fear. 

And  wed  her  at  once,  were  I  able  ! 
Oh,  had  I  ten  thousand  a  year, 

I'd  marry  Miss  Mabel  in  sable ! 

MISS"   BEAR-SKIN. 

And  this  is  our  sweet  little  Flo, 
A  bonny  young  beauty  in  bear-skin  ; 

How  glibly  shell  glide  to  and  fro. 

And  sweet,  sunny  glances  bestow, 

While  a  lovely  camational  glow 
Just  flushes  her  exquisite  fair  skin, 

And  this  is  our  sweet  little  Flo, 

A  bonny  young  beauty  in  bear-skin  ! 

— London  Judy. 

Ah,  Bas! 
Oh,  she  wears  a  seal-skin  sacque 

When  it  snows. 
And  pays  six  or  seven  dollars 

For  her  hose  ; 
Which,  although  she's  bright  and  jolly, 
Makes  her  papa  melancholy, 
Yet  their  brilliance  brings  "Oh,  golly !  " 

From  her  beaux. 

— Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti, 

Annabel  Lee. 
'Twas  more  than  a  million  years  ago. 

Or  so  it  seems  to  me. 
That  I  used  to  prace  around  and  beau 

The  beautiful  Annabel  Lee. 
There  were  other  girls  in  the  neighborhood, 

But  none  was  a  patch  to  she. 
And  this  was  the  reason  that  long-ago. 

My  love  fell  out  of  a  tree. 
And  busted  herself  on  a  cruel  rock  ; 

A  solemn  sight  to  see, 
For  it  spoiled  the  hat  and  gown  and  looks 

Of  the  beautiful  Annabel  Lee, 
We  loved  with  a  love  that  was  lovely  love, 

I  and  my  Annabel  Lee, 
And  we  went  one  day  to  gather  the  nuts 

That  men  call  hickoree — 
And  I  stayed  below  in  the  rosy  glow 

While  she  shinned  up  the  tree  ; 
But  no  sooner  up  than  down  kerslup 

Came  the  beautiful  Annabel  Lee. 
And  the  pallid  moon  and  the  hectic  noon 

Bring  gleams  of  dreams  to  me 
Of  the  desolate  and  the  desperate  fate 

Of  the  beautiful  Annabel  Lee. 
Aud  I  often  think,  as  I  sink  on  the  brink 
Of  slumber's  sea,  of  the  warm  pink  link 

That  bound  my  soul  to  Annabel  Lee  ; 
And  it  wasn't  just  best  for  her  interest 

To  climb  that  hickory  tree. 
For  had  she  stayed  below  with  me, 
We'd  had  no  hickory  nuts,  may  be, 
But  1  would  have  had  my  Annabel  Lee. 

—P.  A.  Owe. 


THIRTY-EIGHTH    ANNUAL    STATEMENT 


The  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK, 

F.  S.  WINSTON1.  President, 


For  the   Year  Ending  December  31,  1S80. 


ASSETS, 


$91,735,786.02. 


Annuities  in  force,  Jan.  ist,  1880 49 

Premium  Annuities 

.A  unuities  Issued 9 


ANNUITY    ACCOUNT. 
No.     Ann.  Pay'ts. 


$18,504  97  I  Annuities  in  force,  Jan.  ist,  1881 52 

5,289  31  I  Premium  Anilities 

3,861  52    Annuities  Terminated 6 


4,492  05 
3.°2i  9-t 


527,655  So  I 


INSURANCE    ACCOUNT. 
Amount. 


Policies  in  force,  Jan.  ist. 
Risks  Assumed 


No. 
95.423 
10,106 


105,529    $332,461,626 


$298,760,867 
33, 7°°.  759 


No, 

Policies  in  force,  Jan.  ist,  1S81 97,978 

Risks  Terminated 7,551 


$27,655  80 


Amount. 

$306,002, 164 

26,459,462 


105,529        $332,461,626 


To  Balance  from  last  account  . 

"  Premiums  received 

"  Interest  and  Rents 


REVENUE    ACCOUNT 

.$85,765,515  68  I  By  paid  Death  Claims 

12,275,589  16       "      "    Matured  Endowments 

4,865,105  45  Total  claims— 

$5,938,i8S  97 

"    Annuities 

"    Dividends 

"    Surrendered  Policies  and  additions. 

Total  paid  Policy-holders — 

$13,160,694  46 

"    Commissions  (payment   of   current 

and  extinguishment  of  future).. 

"    Contingent  guarantee  Account 

*'    Taxes  and  Assessments 

"    Expenses 

"    Balance  to  New  Account 


$4,324. 

1,613. 


23, 

3,299. 


677, 
949. 
247i 
742, 

87,128; 


447  93 
741  04 


993  88 
734  00 
777  61 


255  70 
512  43 
832  69 

673  n 

241  3o 


$102,906,210  29 

BALANCE   SHEET. 


$102,906,210  29 
Cr. 


To  Reserve  at  four  per  cent $86,642,571  30 

721,996  04 

26,45^  52 

4,344,767  16 


To  Claims  by  death  not  yet  due, . 

To  Premiums  paid  in  advance 

To  Surplus  and  Contingent  Guarrantee  Fund. 


$91,735,786  02 


By   Bonds    Secured   by    Mortgages  on    Real 

Estate $53,524,916  64 

By  United  States  and  other  Bonds. 19,016,202  00 

By,Loans  on  Collaterals 7,720,931  94 

By  Real  Estate 7,174,134  10 

By  Cash  in  Banks  and  Trust  Companies  at  in- 
terest,    1,951,580  91 

By  Interest  accrued 1,381,271  87 

By   Premiums  deferred,  quarterly  and  semi- 
annual    834,440  82 

By  Premiums  in  transit,  principally  for  De- 
cember   116,330  03 

By  Balances  due  by  Agents ^5^17  71 


$9I-735,786  02 


NOTE.— If  the  New  York  Standard  of  four  and  a  half  per  cent.  Interest  be  used,  the  Surplus  is  over  $11,000,000. 
From  the  Surplus,  as  appears  in  the  Balance  Sheet,  a  Dividend  will  be  apportioned  to  each  Policy  which  shall  be  in 
force  at  its  anniversary  m  1881. 

the  premium  rates  charged  for  insurance  in  this  company  were  reduced  in  1879  about  15  ter  cent.  on  or- 
dinary life  policies. 

Assets $91,735,786.02 

New  York,  January  20,  1881. 


BOARD   OF  TRUSTEES. 


Frederick  S.  Winston, 
William  Belts, 
Samuel  E.  Sproulis, 
Samuel  M.  Cornell, 
Lucius  Robinson, 
William  Smith  Erown. 
Samuel  D.  Babcock, 
Henry  A  Smythe, 
William  E.  Dodge, 


George  S.  Coe, 
John  E.  Develin, 
Martin  Bates, 
Seymour  L.  Husted, 
Oliver  H.  Palmer, 
Henry  E.  Davies, 
Richard  A  McCurdy, 
James  C  Holden, 
Hermann  C.  von  Post, 


George  C.  Richardson, 
Alexander  H.  Rice, 
William  F.  Babcock, 
F.  Ratchford  Starr, 
Frederick  H.  Cossitt, 
Lewis  May, 
Oliver  Harriman, 
Thomas  Dickson, 
Henry  W.  Smith, 


John  H.  Sherwood, 
George  H.  Andrews, 
Robert  Olyphant, 
George  F.  Baker, 
Benj.  B.  Sherman, 
Jos.  Thompson, 
Dudley  Olcott, 
Anson  Stager, 
Frederic  Cromwell, 


Persons  wishing  to  secure  safe  and  legitimate  Life  Insurance  at  Lowest  Cost  will  find  it  to  their  advan 
tage  to  insure  in  The  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of  New  York. 
This  Covipatiy  does  not  issue  Tontine  or  Tontine  investment  policies. 
For  further  particulars,  please  apply  to 

A.  B.  FORBES,  General  Asent  for  Pacific  Coast, 

•»      31-1  Sansonie  Street,  San  Francisco, 

Or  to  any  of  the  authorized  agencies  of  the  Company,  established  in  the  principal  cities  and  towns  of 
California  and  other  Pacific  States  aud  Territories. 


THUNDER  POWDER  COMP'Y. 

OFFICE, 

606   Montgomery  St.,  Room  4. 

VH.  SHERMAN President 

C.  M.  OAK.LEV Secretary 

CHARLES  DE  LACY General  Manager 


BOARD    OF    DIRECTORS. 

WM.  SHERMAN,  GEO.  W.  PRESCOTT, 

F.  M.  PIXLEY,  E.  G.  WAITE, 

W.  W.  DODGE,  CHAS.  DE  LACY, 

WM.  M.  STEWART. 


This  Company  offers  to  the  public  a  new  explosive — an 
entirely  new  invention,  powerful,  cheap,  and  safe,  and  in 
every  respect  superior  to  any  other  explosive  now  in  use. 

The  Officers  of  the  Company  will  take  pleasure  in  com- 
municating to  miners,  and  others  desiring  to  experiment  with 
the  same,  full  particulars  by  mail,  or  personal  explanation 


J.   L.    BABE    &    CO  ., 
Diamond  Commission  Merchants 

127    KEARNY    STREET. 

CASH  ADVANCED   ON   DIAMONDS. 

References:  Thos.  Brown,  Esq.,  Cashier  Bank  of  Cali- 
fornia ;  Drury  Melone,  Esq.  Room  No.  7. 


VALENTINES 

At  SNOW  A  C'O.'S, 
12  Post  Street,  Masonic  Temple. 


CONSOLIDATED   IMPERIAL   MIN- 

^~*  ing  company.  Location  of  principal  place  of  Jtisiness, 
San  Francisco,  California.  Location  of  works.  Gold  Hill, 
Storey  County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  thirteenth  day  of  January,  i88r, 
an  assessment  (No.  14)  of  ten  (10)  cents  per  share  was 
levied  upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  im- 
mediately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at 
the  office  of  the -Company,  Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No. 
309  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  eighteenth  (18th)  day  of  February,  1881,  will  be  de- 
linquent, and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and,  un- 
less payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Friday,  the 
eleventh  (nth)  day  of  March,  1S81,  to  pav  the  delin- 
quent assessment,  together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  ex- 
penses of  sale. 

W.  E.  DEAN,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street.  San  Francisco   California 


M' 


EXICAN    GOLD    AND     SILVER 


Mining  Company.  Location  of  principal  place  of 
business,  San  Francisco,  California.  Location  of  works, 
Virginia,  Storey  County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  seventeenth  day  of  January,  18S1, 
an  assessment  (No.  14)  of  Fifty  (50)  cents  per  share  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immedi- 
ately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the 
office  of  the  Company,  Room  16,  Nevada  Block,  309  Mont- 
gomery Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  twenty-first  day  of  February,  i38i,  will  be  delin- 
quent, and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and  unless 
payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Monday,  the 
fourteenth  day  of  March,  1881,  to  pay  the  delinquent 
assessment,  together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses 
0   sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

C.  L.  McCOY,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  16,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street.  San  Francisco,  California. 


PACING  ROLLING  MILL  CO. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Manufacturers  of 

Railroad  axd  Merchaxt  Irox 

Car  and  Locomotive  Axles  and  Frames,  and  Hammered 
Iron  of  every  description.  Rolled  Beams,  Angle,  Channel 
and  T  Iron,  Bridge,  and  Machine  Bolts.  Lag  Screws,  Nuts* 
Washers,  etc  Steamboat  Shafts.  Cranks,  Pistons,  Connect- 
ing Rods,  etc,  etc     Highest  price  paid  for  Scrap  Iron. 

OFFICE,    202    MARKET    STREET. 


Richard  Savage. 


Richard  H.  Savai 


SAVAGE  &  SON, 

EMPIRE    FOUNDRY 

And  Machine  Works, 

137  to  141  FREMONT  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Saw-mills  Edgers',  and  Mill  Machinery.  Dwelling  and 
Green-house  Heating  and  Plumbers'  Goods.  General  Min- 
ing Machinery.  Dodge's  Concentrators  and  Rock  Briers. 
Architectural  Work  and  General  Jobb<£.    Send  for  Circular 


CEO.   W.   PRESCOTT.  IRVJNG   M.   SCOTT.  H.  T.  SCOTT 

UNION    IRON  WORKS 

PRESCOTT,  SCOn  &  CO. 

(Oldest  and  most  extensive  Foundry  on  the  Pacific  Coast) 

Cor.  First  and  Mission  Sts„ 

P.  O.  Box,  2128.  SAN    FRANUSCO. 


.   v.  BRAVTOK. 


PACIFIC    IRON   WORKS. 

RANKIN,  BRAYTON   &   CO, 

12;  to  132  First  Street,  San  Irtmri.ro. 

Mining  Machinery  of  all  kinds,  Sugar  Mills,  Engines- 
both  Marine  and  Stationary,  Boilers,  etc,  etc 


w- 


S.  P.  C0LLIXS  &  CO. 

■HOLESALE    AND    RETAIL 


dealers  in  Old  London  Dock  Brandies,  Port  Wines. 
Sherries,  and  all  the  choicest  brands  Champagne,  Apple  Jack, 
Pisco,  Arrack,  Cordials,  Liquors,  etc  329  MONTGOM- 
ERY and  511  CALIFORNIA  STREETS,  S.  F. 


GEORGE  H.  TAY&CO. 

(Formerly  TAY,  BROOKS  &  BACKUS), 

IMPORTERS  OF 

JIETALS,   STOVES,  RANGES, 

AND 

House  Furnishing  Hardware, 

S.  W.  Corner  California  ami  Davis  Streets, 

and  Xos.  614,  GIG,  618  Battery  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


A.    S.    HALLiDIE, 

Manufacturer  of  and  Dealer  in 

WIRE    A]>D    WIRE    ROPE. 

Wire  Rope,  Flat  and  Round,  of  Iron  or  Steel.    Copper  Light- 
ning Conductors.     Wire  Cord  of  all  kinds.     Patent 
Barbed    Fence   Wire.      Proprietor  of   the 
Patent  Endless  Ropeway. 
Xo.  G  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 

All  lines  Street  Cars  pass  the  door. 


California  Wire  Works  Co. 

Manufacture  and  keep  in  stock  all  kinds  of 

Ornamental  and  I?sefiil  Wire  Goods. 

BRASS,  IRON,  and  COPPER  WIRE  CLOTH, 

BIRD  CAGES,  RAT  TRAPS,  RIDDLES,  ETC..  ETC. 

Call  and  examine  our  goods. 


NO.     6     CALIFORNIA     STREET, 

AU  the  Street  Cars  pass  the  door. 


JOS.  F.   FOKDERER. 

Manufacturer  of 

Galvanized    Irox    Corxicbs, 

Chimney  Tops  and    Iron   Sbylignls, 

Metal  and  Slate  Roofing. 

53    BEALE    STREET. 


THE 

AMERICAS  SUGAR  REFEVERY 

SAN    FRANCISCO, 
MANUFACTURERS    OF  ALL 

Classes  of  Refined   Sugars,  including  Loaf  Sugar 
for  export. 

C.  ADOLPHE  LOW,  President, 

Office — 20S  California  Street. 


John  S.  Mellon.  J.  P.  McMi'rrav. 

john  s.  mellox  &  co., 
House  axd  Sigx  Painters. 

\o.  103  Stockton  Street. 

PAINTING^AND    PAPER-HANGING 

In  all  its  branches  neatly  and  promptly  done.     Walls  and 
ceilings  whitened. 


LITTLE    &    CUMMING, 
CARPENTERS  AXD  BTILOERS 

Xo.  133  deary  Street,  San  Francisco. 
PSTIMATES    GIVEN   ON   ALL 

■*—'     Classes    and    Styles    of   Work.      Genera!    Jobbing 
promptly  attended  to.     Offices  and  Stores  neatly  fitted  up. 


JOHX  TAYLOR  &  CO. 

and  120  Market  Street,  and  15  and  17  California  Streel 

ASSAYERS'    MATERIALS,   MINE 

-*i      and  Mill  Supplies,  also  Druggists"  Glassware. 


THE        ARGONAUT 


IS 


C«  JEs  JRg  K. 


Overlamt  Ticket  Office,  OakLvid  Ferry,  feet  e/ Market  St. 

COMMENCING   MONDAY,   FEBRU- 

ary  7,  18S1,  and  until  further  notice, 
TRAINS  AND  BOATS  will  leave  SAN  FRANCISCO: 

7     1  q  A.  M.,  Daily,  Local  Passenger  Train 
^J  via   Oakland  and  Vallejo,  for  "Davis,  Wood- 

land, and  Willows."     Connects  at  Vallejo  for  Napa  (Stages 
for  Sonoma),  St.  Helena  (/White  Sulphur  Springs),  and  Cal- 
istoga  (Stages  for  the  Geysers). 
Sunday  Excursion  Tickets,  at  reduced  rates,  to  Vallejo. 

8  00  A.M.,  Daily,  Local  Passenger  Train 

via  Oakland  and  Niles,  for  Livermore  and  Tracy, 
connecting  at  "  Tntcy"  with  Atlantic  Express.  Connects 
at  Niles  with  train  arriving  at  San  Jose  at  10.50  a.  si. 

8  00  ^'  ^-i  Daily,  Atlantic  Express  via 

•  Oakland,   Martinez,  and  Stockton,  for  Sacra- 

amento,  Colfax,  Reno  (Virginia  City),  Battle  Mountain  (Aus- 
tin), Palisade  (Eureka),  Ogden,  Omaha,  and  East.  Connects 
at  Gait  for  lone,  and  at  Sacramento,  Daily,  with  the  Ore- 
gon Express  for  Marysville,  Chico,  Red  Bluff,  and  Redding 
(Stages  for  Portland,  Oregon). 

Sunday  Excursion  Tickets,  at  reduced  rates,  to  San  Pa- 
blo, and  Martinez. 

IO  OO  '^'   ^'3   Daily,  Lcrcal  Passenger 

Train  via  Oakland  to  Haywards  and  Niles. 

Jqq  P.M.,  Daily,  Local  Passenger  Train 
*  via  Oakland  and  Niles,  arriving  at  San  Joss  at 

5.20  p.  m. 

Jqq  P.  M.,  Sundays  Excepted,  Local  Pas- 
^     senger  Train  via  Oakland  for  Martinez  and 
Antioch. 

/    OO  P%  ^-i  Daily,  Arizona  Express  via 

V"  *  Oakland  and  Martinez,  for  Lathrop  (and  Stock- 

ton), Merced,  Madera  (Yosemite  and  Big  Trees),  Visalia, 
Sumner,  Mojave,  Newhall  (San  Buenaventura  and  Santa 
Barbara),  Los  Angeles,  Santa  Monica.  Wilmington,  Santa 
Ana  (San  Diego),  Colton,  and  Yuma  (Colorado  River  Steam- 
ers), connecting  direct -with  Daily  Trains  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad  0/  A  risona  for  Maricopa  (stages  for  Phce- 
nix  and  Prescott),  Casa  Grande  (stages  for  Florence),  Tucson, 
Benson  (stages  for  Tombstone),  and  Deming,  N.  M.  (for  A., 
T.  &  S.  F.  R.  R.),  120S  miles  from  San  Francisco.  Sleeping 
Cars  between  Oakland,  Los  Angeles,  Yuma,  and  Benson. 
Connects,  Sundays  excepted,  at  Vallejo  Junction  for 
Napa,  Sl  Helena,  and  Calistoga. 

sj   r\r\  P.  M.,  Sundays  Excepted,    Sacra- 

T""  ^^  mento  Steamer  (from  Market  Street  Wharf) 
for  Benicia  and  Landings  on  the  Sacramento  River. 

,1   flfi  P.  M.,  Daily,  Through  Third-Class 

7"  Train  via  Oakland,  Martinez,  and  Lathrop,  for 

Los  Angeles  and  points  in  Arizona. 

a    ifl  P.  M.,  Daily,  Local  Passe?iger  Train 

Tr  *_?.  via    Oakland,   Livermore,  and   Stockton,    for 

"Sacramento." 

Connects  at  Sacramento  (Sundays  Excepted)  with  the 
"Virginia  Express"   for  Reno,  Carson,  and  Virginia. 

Sleeping  Cars  (Sundays  excepted)  Oakland  to  Carson. 

yt    ->  r\  P.  M.,  Daily,  Local  Passenger  Train 

j'+J  via  Oakland  for  Haywards,  Niles,  and  Livermore. 

Public  conveyance  for  Mills  Seminary  connects  at  Sem- 
inary Park  Station  with  all  trains,  Sundays  Excepted. 

P.  M.,  Daily,  Overland  Emigrant 

Train  via  Oakland,  Martinez,  and  Sacramento 
for  Ogden,  Omaha,  and  East. 

Connections jor"  Vallejo"  made  at  Vallejo  Junction  from 
trains  leaving  San  Francisco  7.30  a.  m.,  3.00  v.  M.,  and  4.00 
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Change  cars 
at  West 

A.  M. 

7-15 

P.  M. 

I.30 

Oakl 

and. 

B — Sundays  Excepted. 
*  Alameda  passengers  change  cars  at  Oakland. 
THE   CREEK  ROUTE. 
From  San  Francisco — Daily — 9.15  and  11.15  A-  m.     1.15 
— 3.15  and  5.15  P.  M.    Daily  Except  Sundays — 7.15  a.  m. 
From  Oakland  —Daily — 8. 15  and  10.15  a.  m.     12.15 — 2.15 
and  4.15  P.  H.     Daily  Except  Sundays — 6.15  A.  M. 
The  Oakland  (Long)  Wharf  will  hereafter  be  open  to  pas- 
sage of  teams,  etc.;  also,  of  live  stock  (only  when  properly 
haltered  and  led).     The  Creek  Route  rates  will  be  applica- 
ble to  this  line. 

"Officiai  Schedule  Time"  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co, 
Jewelers,  iot  and  103  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F. 
A.  N.  TOWNE,  J.  H.  GOODMAN, 

General  Sup'L  Gen.  Pass   and  Ticket  Ag't 


BROAD    GAUGE. 


WINTER  ARRANGEMENT. 

Commencing  Wednesday,  Nov.  3,  1880,  and  until  fur- 
ther notice. 

Passenger  trains  will  leave  San  Francisco,  from  Passenger 
Depot  on  Townsend  Street,  between  Third  and  Fourth 
Streets,  as  follows : 

J?  -5/-,  A.  M.  DAILY  for  San  Jose  and  Way  Stations. 
u  J  u   Returning,  arrives  S.  F.  3.37  P.  M. 

^SLStages  for  Pescadero  (via  San  Mateo  and  Redwood) 
connect  with  this  train  only. 

m  An  ^"  ^-  DAILY  (Monterey  and  Soledad  Through 
l  u.qu  Train)  for  San  Jose,  Gilroy  (Hollister  and  Tres 
Pinos),  Pajaro,  Castroviue,  Monterey,  Salinas,  Soledad,  and 
Way  Stations.     Returning,  arrives  S.  F.  6.02  P.  M. 

EOT  Stage  connections  made  with  this  train.     (Pescadero 
stages  via  San  Mateo  and  Redwood  excepted.) 
-j    ->/■)  P.  M.  DAILY,   Sundays   excepted,  "Monterey 
j'O       Through  Express,"  for  San  Jose,  Gilroy,  Pajaro, 
Monterey,  and  principal  Way  Stations.     " 
S.  F.  10.02  .A  M. 


T*     J»*   Returning,  arrives  S.  F.  9.10  A.  M. 

A    2f)  P-    M.    DAILY   for   Menlo   Park   and  Way    Sta- 

^'O        tions.     Returning,  arrives  S.  F.  6.40  A.  M. 

SPECIAL    RATES  TO  MONTEREY, 

SINGLE  TRIP  TICKETS $3  50 

EXCURSION   TICKETS  (ROUND    TRIP),  sold 
on  Saturdays  and  Sunday  mornings,  good  for  return 

until  following  Monday  inclusive $5  00 

Also,  EXCURSION  TICKETS  to  San  Jose  and  inter- 
mediate points,  sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sunday  mornings, 
good  for  return  until  following  Monday  inclusive. 

Ticket   Offices — Passenger  Depot,   Townsend   Street, 
and  No.  a  New  Montgomery  Street,  Palace  Hotel. 
A.  C.  BASSETT,  H.   R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.  Asst.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


SOUTHERN  DIVISIONS. 
BSs"  Passengers  for  Los  Angeles  and  intermediate  points, 
as  also  Yuma  and  all  points  east  of  the  Colorado  River,  will 
take  the  cars  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  via  OAK- 
LAND, leaving  SAN  FRANCISCO  via  Ferry  Landing, 
Market  Street,  at  4.00  p.  m.  daily. 


aoUTH  PACIFIC  COAST  R.  R. 
*-)  New  Route — Narrow  Gau^e. 

WINTER        ARRANGEMENT 


QCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY 

—  FOR  — 

JAPAN    AND    CHINA, 

Leave  Wharf,  Cor.  First  and  Brannan  Streets,  at  2  r   »    for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 

GAELIC,       OCEANIC,       BELGIC. 

Will  sail  from  San  Francisco, 

Tuesday.    Mar.  15,  Saturday,  April   16,    Tuesday,  May  3. 

,'??bin  !?"£  °,5  e?hj,b;ti<>"  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 

J  h-  j  o  °'  s  General  Offices,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 

and  1  ou-nsend  Streets. 

.kF°b  '""'S'1'  aPPjy  to  Geo.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  at 
?,e  ,  ec  lMa,'l  Steamsh.p  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  202 
Market  Street,  Lmon  Block. 

,„  .„„T;"-<?00DMAN.  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD,  President. 


pACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP   CO. 

Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway  Wharf 

.     for  PORTLAND  (Oregon),  every  five  days,  direct,  and  for 

Returning,  amves  iL0S  ANGELES,  SANTA  BARBARA,  SANTA  CRUZ, 

P.  M.  DAILY,  for  San  Jose  and  Way  Stations.     SAN  KIEGO,  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO,  and  other  Northern 


leaving  San  Francisco  about 


and   Southern   Coast  Ports, 
every  third  day. 

For  day  and  hour  of  sailing,  see  the  Company's  advertise- 
ment in  the  San  Francisco  daily  papers. 

Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  St.,  near  Pine. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  Agents. 

No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


'J-HE  NEVADA  -BANK 

-1  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


fc§ 


Commencing  SUNDAY,  NOVEMBER  7,  1SS0,  Eoats 
and  Trains  will  leave  San  Francisco  from  Ferry  Landing, 
foot  of  Market  Street,  as  follows : 

jP  j-  -  A.  M.  DAILY,  for  Alameda,  West  San  Leandro, 
^  D  West  San  Lorenzo,  Russel's,  Mt.  Eden,  Alvarado, 
Hall's,  Newark,  Mowry's,  Alviso,  Agnew's,  Santa  Clara, 
San  Jose,  Lovelady's,  Los  Gatos,  Alma,  Wright's,  Glen- 
wood,  Dougherty's  Mill,  Felton,  Big  Tree  Grove,  Summit, 
and  Santa  Cruz.  Returning,  arrives  in  S.  F.  at  5:35  P.  M. 
,  ?-,  P.  M.  DAILY,  for  Alameda,  Newark,  San  Jose, 
"p'O  Los  Gatos,  and  all  Intermediate  points.  Arrive  in 
S.  F.  at  9.4s  A.  M. 

ON  SUNDAYS  ONLY,  an  additional  train  will  leave 
San  Francisco  at 

5^^-*  A.  M.,  for  Santa  Cruz  and  all  intermediate  points, 
•*-'*-'   to  accommodate  hunters. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS 

Sold  on  Saturdays,  good  until  Monday  following,  inclusive, 
to  San  Jose  and  return,  $2.50;  Santa  Cruz  and  return,  $5. 

FERRIES  AND  LOCAL  TRAINS.  DAILY. 

From  San  Franxiso) — *6-35,  7-30,  S.15,  9.30,  10.30, 
11.30  a.  m.  12.30,  1.30,  12-3°,  3-3O)  4-3o>  5-30,6-30, 
7.30,  8.30,  and  11.30  p.  H. 
From  High  Street,  Alameda— *5- 45,  '6.45,  7.37,  8.48, 
9.40,  10.38,  11.35  a.  M.  12-35,  fi-35»  2-35.  3-35*  4-3s. 
S-3Si  6-35,  9-30,  and  10.00  p.  m. 

t  Sundays  only. 
*  Daily,  Sundays  excepted. 
Up-town  ticket  offices,  208  Montgomery  Street.    Baggage 
checked  at  hotels  and  residences. 

Oakland  ticket  office,  northeast  comer  Thirteenth  and 
Broadway. 

F.  W.  BOWEN,  G.  H.  WAGGONER, 

Superintendent.  Gen.  Pass.  Agent. 


WILLIAMS,     DIMOJfD    &    CO. 

SHIPPING   AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

Union  Building,  Junction  Market  and  Pine  Streets,  San 
Francisco. 

A  GENTS  FOR  PACIFIC  MAIL  S.  S. 

Co. ;  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co.  ;  The  Cunard 
Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co. ;  The  Hawaiian  Line ;  The  China 
Traders'  Insurance  Co.,  Limited ;  The  Marine  Insurance 
Co.  of  London ;  The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works ;  The 
Glasgow  Iron  Co. ;  Nich.  Ashton  &  Son's  Salt. 


MILLER  &.  RICHARD'S 
EXTRA- HARD  METAL 

SCOTCH  TYPE 

Is    used   upon    the  ARGONAUT   exclusively 


Address  No.  529  COMMERCIAL  STREET, 
And  205  Leidesdorff  Street,  San  Francisco. 


WH1  be  mailed  fbke  to  all  applicants,  and  to  customers  without 
ordering  it.  It  cousins  five  colortd  pates,  60U  eneravinei, 
about  -MO  paces,  and  full  drtcripcioas,  price*  and  dir~-tions  fnr 
planting  1500  varieties  of  Verrlabl*  and  Fbw«  Sevds,  Plant'-, 
Rose*,  elc.  Invaluable  tn  all.  Mieiigan  crown  sods  will  he 
found  more  reliable  for  pemting  in  the  Territw'a  than  thnse 
pown  farther  S-  utb.  \V>  make  a  specially  of  iupDlvu-r 
■Lu-ket  Gardener-       A.T.i-r-ss,  * 

D.  M.  F£EBY  &  CO. ,  Detroit,  Slicli 


ALASKA 

OMMERGIAL  GO. 


No.  310  Sansome  Street 


WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS. 


INSURANCE. 


Imperial  Fire  Insurance  Company 

Of  London,  Instituted  1803. 

London  Assurance  Corporation 

Of  London,  Established  1720. 


Northern  Assurance  Company 

Of  London  and  Aberdeen,  Established  1836. 


Qneen  Insurance  Company 

Of  Liverpool,  Established  1857. 


$37,092,?50 
-     41,890,923 


A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued 
on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


Aggregate  Capital, 
Aggregate  Assets, 


TT.  Lane  Booker, 

Agent  and  Attorney. 


Kobi.  Dickson, 

Manager 


PACIFIC  BRANCH  OFFICE, 

Corner  California  and  Mont- 
gomery Streets, 

(Safe  Deposit  Building.)  San  Francisco. 


S.  £. 


C  J. 


H.  R.  MANN, 


The   Type  used   upon  this   paper  has   had  over  THREE 
MILLION  IMPRESSIONS  taken  from  it. 


California  Sigar  Refl\er¥. 


office, 

WORKS, 


-      -       -      215  Front  St. 
Eighth  and  Brannan     ts. 


SPRECKELS,  President, 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS,  Vice-President, 

A.   B.  SPRECKELS,  Secretary. 


Q*  r  to  S20  per  day  at  home.     Samples  worth  $5  free.    Ad- 
-"  J     dre^s  STINSON  S:  CO..  Portland.  Maine. 


LTCHINSON. 

HUTCHINSON    &.    MANN5 
Insurance  Agency, 

322  and  324  California  St.,  and  302  and  304  Sansome  St. 
San  Francisco,  N.  E.  cor.  California  and  Sansome  Sis. 
Cahtaix  A.  M.  Burns,  Marine  Surveyor. 
W.  L.  Chalmers,  Z.  P.  Clark,  j.  C.  Staples, 

Special  Agents  and  Adjusters. 


COMMERCIAL 

TNSURANCE   COMPANY  OF  CALA, 
FIRE   AND    MARINE. 

Principal  office,  405  California  Street,  San  Francisco 

JOHN  H.  WISE,  President. 
CHAS.  A.  LATON,  Secretary. 


TTOME  MUTUAL 
■LI  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

406  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Capital. .  .(Paid  up  in  Gold). .  .$300,000  00 
Assets,  Jan.  1,  1880 5QIJ06  34 

PRESIDENT. J.  F.  HOUGHTON. 

VICE-PRESIDENT. L.  L.  BAKER. 

SECRF.TARY CHARLES  R.    STORV 


Capital  paid  up $3,000,000 

Reserve,  U.  S.  Bonds 4,000,000 

Agency  at  New  York 62  Wall  Street 

Agency  at  Virginia,  Nevada. 


Buys  and  sells  Exchange  and  Telegraphic  Transfers. 

Issues  Commercial  and  Travelers'  Credits. 

This  Bank  has  special  facilities  for  dealing  in  bullion. 


JVfE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


Capital $3,000,000 

William  Alvord President. 

Thomas  Brown Cashier. 

Byron  Murray,  Jr. Assistant  Cashier. 

AGENTS— New  York,  Agency  of  the  Bank  of  Califor- 
nia; Boston,  Tremont  National  Bank;  Chicago,  Union 
National  Bank ;  St.  Louis,  Boatmen's  Savings  Bank ;  New 
Zealand,  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand  ;  London,  China,  Japan, 
India,  and  Australia,  the  Oriental  Bank  Corporation. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre 
spondents  in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Berlin,  Eremen, 
Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Antwerp,  Amsterdam,  St. 
Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Christiana,  Locarno, 
Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shanghae,  Yo- 
kohama. 


ANGLO-GALIFORNIAN  BANK 

LIMITED. 


Subscribed  Capital, 
Paid  F/p  Capital, 
Reserve  Fund. 


F.  LOW,  )., 

STEINHART,  f  Managers. 


$3,000,000 

-  1,500,000 

-   235.000 

P.  N.  LILIENTHAL, 
Cashier. 


Draw's  exchange  on  the  principal  points  in  the  United 
States,  Canada,  Europe,  Japan,  China,  India,  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  and  Hawaiian  Islands. 

gjssues  Commercial  and  Traveler's  credits,  available  in  any 
part  of  the  world.  Also,  deals  in  bullion,  and  does  a  gen- 
eral banking  business. 


Newton  Booth,  C.  T.  Wheeler,  Sacaramento. 

J.  T.  Glover,  W.  W.  Dodge,  San  Francisco. 

W.    W.    DODGE   &   CO. 

WHOLESALE    GROCERS, 

Northwest  corner  Clay  and   Front   Streets,  San  Francisco, 


H.  L.  DODGE L.  H.  SWEENEY. 


.J.  E.  SUGGLES. 


DODGE,  SWEEXET  &  CO. 

IMPORTERS, 

Wholesale  Provision  Dealers, 

AND 

COMMISSION     MERCHANTS, 

Nos.  114  and  116  Market,  and  u  and  13  California  Sts. 


C. 


ADOLPHE  LOW  &  CO. 

Commission  Merchants, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


f)FFICE  IN  NEW  YORK,  42  CEDAR 

^    Street. 
iES*  Liberal  advances  made  on  consignments. 


RAA  a  week  in  your  own  town.    Terms  and  S5  outfit  free.  I 
•*>  uu    Address  H   HALLETT  St.  CO.,  Portia    ' 


,  Portland,  Maine. 


Hunyadi Jano 

MINERAL  WATER. 

THE  BEST  AND   CHEAPEST 
NATURAL    APERIENT. 

Superior  to  All  Other  Laxatives- 
Regulates  and  improves  the  action  of  the 

Liver  and  Kidnej'S. 

Recommended  by  the  medical  profession 

throughout  the  world. 
A   wineglassful   a   dose.       Taken   in   the 

morning  before  breakfast. 

Of  all  druggists  and  mineral  water  dealers. 

To  assure  the  genuine  Water,  require  bottles  with  a  BLUB 
label,  and  bearing  the  name  of  The  Apollinaris  Co.,  Lim- 
ited, London. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

RUHL  BROTHERS 

522  Montgomery  Street. 

SAN    FRANCISCO 
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NO.   12  TYLER  STREET,  S.   F. 

These  Pianos  are  all  three-striaged,  with  ivory  keys,  no 
imitation. 


Pebble  Spectacles  ! 


MULLER'S  OPTICAL  DEPOT 

135  Montgomery  St..  nr.  Bash, 

Opposite  Occidental  Hotel. 


Compound  Astigmatic  Lenses 

Mounted  to  Order.    ^"Ttro  Ilonrs  Xoticc. 

OPERA  GLASSES    BAROMETERS, 
MICROSCOPES,    DRAWING    SETS.  ETC 


Important  to  Book -biters  ! 


MR.  MAX  H.  FAT  begs  to  an- 
nounce to  his  friends  and  the 
public  generally  that  he  has  suc- 
ceeded to  the  business  of  the 
well-known  firm  of  H.  KELLER 
&  CO.,  BOOKSELLERS  and  IM- 
PORTERS, and  will  coutiuue  to 
receive,  as  heretofore,  consign- 
ments of  FINE  BOOKS  direct 
from  the  LOJfDOX  dealers, 
which  he  will  offer  at  very  low 
prices.  A  continuance  of  for- 
mer favors  is  respectfully  solic- 
ited.      M.  H.  FAY  &  CO., 

116  Post  Street. 


CHARtESRALLEN  • 

120  BEALE  ST.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 

AGENT  PITTSBURG -DOALM'G  CO: 


ESTABLISHED  1S52. 


A.  P.  HOTALINC  &  CO. 

Sole  Agents  for  the  J.  H.  CUTTER 

OLD   BOCRBOX  WHISKY, 

And  Importers  of 

FINE   WINES    AND    LIQUORS, 
429  and  431  Jackson  Street,         San  Francisco. 


MIDDLETON    &    FARNSWORTH, 

COAX  DEALERS. 

Office  and  Yard.  14  Post  Street. 

Store  Yard,  718  Sansome  Street. 

BRANCH  OFFICE, 

J.  Middleton  &  Sou,  116  Montgomery 
St.,  Under  Occidental  Hotel. 

£3TA11  kinds  of  coal  at  lowest  rates. 


PALACE    HOTEL  RESTAURANT 

FIRST-CLASS  IN  ALL  RESPECTS. 

QUIET  AND   DESIRABLE   PLACE 

3&    for  Ladies,  Gentlemen,  and  Families.     £3*Entrance, 
south  side  of  Court.  A.    D.    SHARON. 


Delos  Lake. 


Hosmer  P.  McKoon 


LAKE    &    IVPKOON, 

Attorneys  and  Counsellors  at  Law, 

310  Pine  Street,  Rooms  16.  13,  and  14, 
|SAN  FRANCISCO. 


FRANK  KEJTJfEDY, 

ATTORNEY   AT   LAW,    604    MER- 

chant  Street,  Room  16.    Probate,  divorce,  insolvency, 
and  al  cases  attended  to.     Rents,  etc,  collected. 


ni 


ANOS 


Of  reliable  niabers,  and 
-old  on  easy  terms,  at 
J.  B.  O'tOWOK  A  CO'S, 
\o.  15  Dnpont  Street, 
near  Market. 


CREAT  REDUCTION    IN    PRICES  ! 

OHi   ACCOUNT    OF  THE    DISSOLUTION   OF   THE    FIRM    OF 

BRATER3IAX  &  LEVY, 

WE  HATE  CONCLUDED  TO  REDUCE  OUR  LARGE  STOCK 
OF  WATCHES,  DIAMONDS,  JEWELRY,  SILVERWARE,  AND 
CLOCKS,  AND  OFFER  EXTRA  INDUCEMENTS  TO  BUYERS. 

Examine  Prices  Before  Purchasing  Elsewhere. 

LOUIS  BRAVERMAN  &  CO. 

Successors  to  BRAVERMAN  &  LEVY,  119  Montgomery  St. 


THE  SAZERAC  LYING  CLUB 


NEVADA 


BOOK, 


BY 


Fred.  II.  Hart. 


240  Pages,  8vo,  witli  must  radons.     Price,  in  Paper,  50  Cents  j  Cloth,  J 


Mr.  Hart  says  :  "  EVERY  LIE  IS  TRUE,  and  that  is  the  strongest  recommendation  that  can  be  offered. 

The  book  will  be  sold  at  a  price  involving"  a  positive  loss  to  the  publisher  on  every  copy. 

Notwithstanding  this,  there  will  be  given  a  liberal  discount  to  the  trade." 


FOR    SALE    BY  ALL    BOOKSELLERS    AND    NEWS   DEALERS. 


SAMUEL    CARSON, 

Publisher  and  Wholesale  Bookseller,  120  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco. 


THE 


SAZEBAC 


LIIXG 


CLUB 


SAYS  :  j£§ 


RUBBER  GOODS 


GREAT    REPtTTIOX   IX    PRICES! 


H' 


A  VING  A  LARGE  STOCK  WHICH 


MUST  EE  SOLD  this  season,  we  are  offering  it 
at  prices  which  virtually  give  us  a  monopoly  of  the  Rubber- 
Clothing  business  on  this  coast. 

before  purchasing  elsewhere. 


LUSTRE    CLOTHING    ON    SHEETING. 

Sack  Coats,  Officers'  Coats,  Boys'  Sacks,  Pants 
and  Overalls.  Leggins,  Caps  with  Capes,  Sou'  West- 
ers. 

LUSTRE   CLOTHING    ON    DRILL. 

Sack  Coats,  Officers'  Coats,  Reefing  Jackets,  Pants 
and  Overalls,  Leggins. 

DULL    FINISH    CLOTHING--"  C." 

Sack  Coats  on  Sheeting,  Sack  Coats  on  Drill,  Offi- 
cers' Coats  on  Sheeting,  Officers'  Coats  on  Drill,  Offi- 
cers' Coats  on  Selisia,  Talmas  on  Selisia,  Boys'  Sack 
Coats,  Boys'  Officers'  Coats,  Overalls  and  Pants  on 
Sheeting,  Overalls  and  Pants  on  Drill,  Leggins — 
Sheeting,  Leggins  —  Drill,  Firemen's  Coats  with 
Snaps  and  Rings — double  coated. 

DULL    FINISH    CLOTHING--"  B." 

Sack  Coats,  Sack  Coats  on  Drill,  Officers'  Coats, 
Officers'  Coats  on  Drill,  Officers'  Coats  on  Drill — 
double-coated;  Ponchos — 60x70,  Overalls  and  Pants 
—-Sheeting,  Overalls  and  Pants — DrilL 

EXTRA    FINE    CLOTHING. 

Reversible  Coats  on  Cambric,  Reversible  Coats  on 
Serge,  Reversible  Coats  on  Check.  Men's  Zephyr 
Water-proof  Coats,  Ladies'  Zephyr  Water-proof  Cir- 
culars, Ladies'  Zephyr  Water-proof  Newports. 

WHITE    CLOTHING--"  B." 

Sack  Coats,  Sack  Coats  —  Drill,  Officers'  Coats, 
Officers'  Coats — Drill,  Capes,  Capes  with  Sleeves — 
Ponch  os — 60x70. 


The  GuUa  Percha  and  Rubber 
Manufacturing  Co. 

(Corner  First  and  market  Sts. 

SAN    FRANXISCO,  CAL. 

TOHN  W.  TAYLOR,-  Manager 


ROEDERER 

CHAMPAGNE. 


ATOTICE.—THE  TRADE  AND   THE 

Public  are  informed  that  we  receive  the  Genuine 
LOUIS  ROEDERER  CARTE  BLANCHE  CHAM- 
PAGNE direct  from  Mr.  Louis  Roederer,  Reims,  over  his 
signature  and  Consular  Invoice.  Each  case  is  marked  upon 
the  side.  "  Macondray  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,"  and  each 
bottle  bears  the  label,  "  Macoodray  S:  Co.,  Sole  Agents  for 
the  Pacific  Coast." 

MACONDRAY    &.   CO, 

Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


'Staging  ain't  what  it  used  to  be.' 


A  Sample  Copy  vrill  be  Sent  by  Hail,  post  paid,  on  Receipt  of  tbe  Price. 


Eclipse      champagne      Extra 


Books,  Pamphlets,  Cards,  Circulars,  Billheads,  Statemen 
Tags,  Posters,  etc.,  at  low  prices. 


NATHANIEL   GRAV.  -C.  S.  WRIGHT.  J.  A.  CAMPBELL, 

X.   GRAY  &    CO., 


UNDERTAKERS, 


641  Sacramento  Street. 


FREE 


8  Sample*  end  Catalogue  of  best  sell, 
ing  articles  on  earth.  World 
Mfg  CO.  122  Nassau  St.  U.S. 


TILES  I    TILES  1 1 

For  Mosaic  Flooring,  Fire-Places,  Mantel  Facings,  Furniture, 

Flower  Boxes,  Vestibules,  Hearths,  Conservatories, 

Walls,  and  other  Architectural  Decorations. 

Our  assortment  is  the  largest  and  most  attractive  ever  offered  in  this  market, 
and  we  are  adding  to  it,  by  the  arrival  of  ever)*  steamer,  new  designs,  styles,  and 
patterns.  We  Import  Direct  from  trie  celebrated  "English  Tile  Works,  Stoke-upon-Trent,  and  other  manufacturers  of  Tiles,  and  are  thus 
enabled  to  make  pnees  that  will  deserve  the  attention  of  the  closest  buyers.  Tiles  being  more  beautiful  and  durable  than  either  marble, 
slate,  or  wood,  they  are  very  extensively  used  for  Hearths,  Fire-places,  Pavements,  and  Flooring  throughout  Europe  and  the  Eastern  States. 

W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO.,  NO,  112, 114, 116, 118  BATTERY  ST. 
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SAN   FRANCISCO,    FEBRUARY  26,    1881. 


PRICE,  TEN  CENTS. 


OLLA-PODRIDA. 


The  man,  or  the  woman,  or  the  child  ;  the  old  maid,  the 
young  woman,  the  infant  in  arms  ;  the  statesman,  or  war- 
rior, or  preacher  ;  the  beauty,  the  belle,  the  cook,  the  laun- 
dress— the  anybody  that  pretends  that  he  or  she  is  indiffer- 
ent to  flattery,  or  does  not  love  it,  is  a  humbug,  and  a  cheat, 
and  a  pretender.  Everything  that  lives  loves  to  be  praised. 
All  human  beings,  all  beasts,  all  animate  things — and,  upon 
my  conscience,  I  believe  all  inanimate  things — like  it.  I  am 
sure  that  all  dumb  animals  are  susceptible  to  flattery.  The 
horse  and  dog  I  am  certain  of.  I  am  quite  convinced  that 
I  have  seen  a  rose  blush  when  fondled  in  a  bouquet  by  a 
slender  white  hand,  and  told  how  beautiful  it  was.  I  am 
quite  sure  that  I  have  seen  a  gem  flash  back  a  scintillant  rec- 
ognition of  pleasure  at  a  compliment  to  its  brilliancy.  Once, 
when  a  boy,  I  had  a  pet  turtle — a  lazy,  crawling  thing.  It 
would  get  into  the  shade,  and,  drawing  its  little  serpent  head 
within  its  shell,  would  sleep  and  doze.  It  was  apparently 
the  most  indifferent  of  creatures  ;  but  whenever  strangers 
were  taken  to  observe  it,  and  its  probable  age  was  discussed, 
and  stories  were  told  of  other  turtles,  and  anecdotes  con- 
cerning it  were  related,  it  was  certain  to  push  out  its  cunning 
little  head,  and  with  a  knowing  twinkle  of  its  bright  eyes  take 
it  all  in.  It  was  especially  proud  of  its  age,  and  of  the  pre- 
sumed fact  that  it  subsisted  on  nothing,  that  it  was  never 
known  to  eat  in  anybody's  presence.  Old  people,  having 
passed  a  certain  period  of  life,  will  actually  tell  fibs  to  make 
it  appear  they  are  older  than  they  really  are.  They  have  be- 
come proud  of  being  old.  Thurlow  Weed  and  John  W. 
Forney  are  illustrations  of  this  fact.  William  Cullen  Bry- 
ant was  another.  Girls,  and  widows,  and  army  officers  are 
proud  of  being  thought  young  ;  and  we  have  heard  of  in- 
stances among  them  of  prevarication  in  that  direction.  I  do 
not  suppose  that  the  man  or  woman  lives  who  may  not  be 
approached  by  flattery.  Every  one  is  proud  of  some  espe- 
cial gift  or  quality.  Some  people  are  proud  of  being  ugly. 
Ben  Butler  is  a  proud  man.  Most  men  are  proud  to  be  con- 
sidered brave.  I  knew  a  man  who  was  proud  that  he  was  a 
coward,  and  he  never  let  an  opportunity  pass  to  describe 
how  timid  he  was.  Every  man  thinks  himself  a  "gentle- 
man," and  no  woman  gets  so  low,;  that  she  does  not  style 
herself  a  "lady."  Everything  that  lives  loves  to  be  praised, 
from  the  humblest  blade  of  grass  that  smiles  when  kissed 
by  the  gentle  dew,  to  the  great  Jehovah,  ruler  of  the  uni- 
verse, who  sits  upon  his  great  white  throne,  surrounded  by 
flattering  angels  and  beatific  seraphim,  whose  pleasure  is 
through  all  eternity  to  sound  his  praises,  and  on  golden  harps 
through  endless  aeons  to  chant  his  glory.  Whenever  a  news- 
paper correspondent  desires  to  secure  admission  for  his  com- 
munication he  is  sure  to  preface  it  with  "your  widely  circu- 
lated and  valuable  journal." 

All  this  we  have  written  for  the  purpose  of  leading  up  to 
the  point  where  we  could  introduce  a  compliment  to  our 
"Olla-Podrida."  We  always  thought  it  was  good.  It  was  al- 
ways the  pleasantest  thing  to  write.  "Olla-Podrida"  was  the 
irresponsible  part  of  the  Argonaut.  It  demanded  no  learn- 
ing, no  care,  no  study.  Its  writing  was  without  special  refer- 
ence to  beauties  of  expression  or  diction.  It  made  nonsense 
possible.  It  was  a  galloping  fanfaronade  of  words,  with 
here  and  there  an  idea.  It  was  a  relaxation  from  thought, 
just  as  reading  a  pleasant  novel  is  a  relaxation  from  sterner 
studies.  One  of  the  ablest  lawyers  in  this  city  is  a  great  novel- 
reader.  It  rests  his  mind  more  to  read  a  nice  gushing  love 
story  than  to  do  nothing.  The  brain  demands,  in  wakinghours, 
constant  employment.  It  demands  recreation,  not  idleness. 
One  goes  to  bed  at  night  brain-weary,  and  cannot  sleep  ;  the 
brain  goes  pounding  along,  thinking,  thinking,  thinking,  now 
on  one  topic,  now  on  another,  and  generally  on  some  devil- 
ish line  of  thought  that  the  weary  man  would  banish.  If 
there  is  any  skeleton  in  the  closet  of  the  brain,  it  is  sure  to 
come  out  grinning  and  ghastly  ;  any  lurking  fiend  of  un- 
pleasant memory,  any  unburied  grief,  any  unforgotten 
trouble,  any  recollection  of  past  distress,  it  is  sure  to  ob- 
trude itself.  This  is  the  time  when  from  the  graveyard  of 
fancies  there  comes  trooping  all  the  horrid  fears  and  anxie- 
ties of  trouble ;  they  haunt  the  mind,  darkened  by  the  low- 
ering clouds  of  poverty  and  of  doubt.  Debts  come  due  ; 
mortgages  are  foreclosed  ;  stocks  tumble  ;  real  estate  de- 
preciates ;  business  becomes  entangled  ;  the  devil  to  pay. 
Blue,  ghostly  ruin  is  stealing  into  the  brain  through  the 
closed  portals  of  shut,  but  sleepless  eyes.  Insomnia,  dys- 
pepsia, or  whatever  it  is,  it  is  a  horrid  nightmare.  Once  we 
said  to  a  distinguished  judge:  "Good  morning;  how  do 
you  do  ?"  His  answer  was,  "  Dyspepsia  and  poverty."  We 
have  found  several  remedies— a  cold  bath,  a  midnight  sup- 
per, half  bottle  champagne,  walking  the  room,  and  swearing. 
But  the  best  we  have  tried  is  a  light,  interesting,  unexciting: 
book  or  paper.  The  Call  won  t  do.  The  Argoyiaut  is  about 
the  thing,  and  this  brings  us  back  to  the  "  Olla-Podrida,"  and 
gives  us  the  opportunity  to  print  the  following  letter : 

Guachinango,  Mexico,  15th  January,  1881. — My  Dear  ARGONAUT.- 
I  know  it  never  happened  to  you  in  your  meandering  to  pass  three 
months  and  three  days  without  hearing  a  word  of  spoken,  nor  seeing 
one  word  of  printed,  English.  Consequently  it  could  not  have  hap- 
pened to  you  to  receive,  under  such  circumstances,  a  stack  of  home  lit- 
erature, as  it  did  me  to  receive  four  months'  Argonauts  in  one  lot.  And 
perhaps  this  instance  is  the  first  in  which  it  has  happened  to  that  paper 
to  be  read  through  twice,  from  cov^r  to  cover,  by  any  single  reader,  ex- 
cept the  editor.     I  have  luxuriated,  1  have  wallowed  in  Argonaut.     I 


have — honestly,  I  have— read  alt  the  advertisements.  And  I  have  just 
now  turned  the  numbers  over  to  try  if  they  would  stand  a  third  reading. 
But  no  ;  I  have  eaten  my  cake.  Did  it  never  strike  you,  when  receiv- 
ing home  papers  abroad,  how  devilish  little  consequence  in  this  world 
anybody  is,  except  to  his  own  family?  For  instance,  in  reading  Hotel 
del  Monte  correspondence,  I  read  the  names  of  the  local  whales  of  our 
home-puddle.  Those  fish  present  themselves  through  the  small  end  of 
the  spy-glass.  Astronomically,  our  earth  does  not  appear  to  cut  much 
of  a  figure,  but  really  it  is  so  much  bigger  than  any  one  puddle  on  its 
own  surface  !  And  yet  there  is  a  lack  of  comfort  in  the  self-conscious- 
ness of  the  smaller  pollywogs  of  the  puddle,  and  a  deal  of  solid  satis- 
faction— a  "filling"  kind  of  content — in  being  a  whale.  But  this  is 
stupid.  May  not  a  newspaper  sharp  offer  a  word  of  comment  without 
intruding?  Anyhow,  I  am  at  a  safe  distance  from  you.  My  dear  sir, 
never — never  sink  the  "  Olla-Podrida."  In  San  Francisco,  I  am  aware, 
one  may  entertain  two  opinions  on  the  subject.  In  fact,  I  have  enter- 
tained 'em  myself.  But  here  in  Mexico  I  not  only  hold  but  one  opin- 
ion, but  I  know  it  is  right.  The  Argonaut  ought  always  to  have  its  full 
page  of  "  Olla."  That  page  is  absolutely  the  best  matter  in  the  num- 
ber. I.  T.  W. 

There  was  more  taffy  in  this  letter  than  we  have  printed 
— there  really  was,  but  modesty  prevented  the  publication 
of  it.  We  print  this  letter  for  two  reasons.  The  first  to  ex- 
press our  utter  dissent  from  the  ideas  expressed  in  it  in  dis- 
paragement of  the  importance  of  our  local  puddles,  and 
next  as  an  excuse  for  reproducing  an  "  Olla-Podrida." 
Whatever  inferior  position  our  planet  may  hold  to  the  great 
solar  system,  it  is  nevertheless  our  planet — the  only  one  we 
know  anything  about.  The  puddle  in  which  we  swim  may 
not  be  as  vast  as  the  ocean,  but  it  is  our  puddle,  and  the  only 
puddle  in  which  there  is  anything  smaller  than  ourselves. 
Here  comes  in  the  aphorism  that  it  is  better  to  be  a  king 
among  hogs  than  a  hog  among  kings.  It  is  better  to  be  a 
whale  in  the  circle  of  San  Francisco,  and  a  big  fish  in  the 
social  puddle  at  the  Hotel  del  Monte,  than  to  be  a  shrimp 
lost  in  any  of  the  great  social  centres  of  European  lands. 
To  be  the  biggest  toad  of  the  pond  is  a  distinction.  If  the 
pond  is  small,  and  our  croak  is  only  heard  within  narrow 
bounds,  it  is  perhaps  not  the  less  satisfactory  to  us.  The 
Argonaut  feels  a  just  and  conscious  pride  in  standing  at  the 
head  of  San  Francisco  journalism,  and  if  the  intellectual 
calibre  of  Colonel  Jackson,  Mr.  Fred.  MacCrellish,  Mr. 
Pickering,  G.  K.  Fitch,  Mike  DeYoung,  Hale  Wentworth, 
Marc  Boruck,  and  our  Democratic  friend,  Greathouse,  de- 
tracts from  us  somewhat  the  distinction  of  being  a  giant 
among  so  many  dwarfs,  it  is  still  a  greater  pleasure  than  it 
would  be  to  set  our  light  on  Ludgate  Hill  in  London,  and  be 
a  farthing  rushlight  among  the  bright  luminaries  of  a  really 
able  and  honorable  press.  It  may  be  less  of  a  satisfaction 
to  hunt  in  our  own  preserves,  and  fire  away  at  the  vices  of 
our  small  politicians,  and  endeavor  to  work  reform  of  local 
abuses,  than  it  would  be  to  plant  our  batteries  on  some 
grander  height,  and  assault  errors  and  crimes  intrenched  in 
more  impregnable  positions.  But  as  our  lot  has  been 
cast  here,  and  not  elsewhere  ;  as  our  duties  here  are  real, 
and  we  may  be  useful  in  a  small  way,  it  is  better,  as  we  look 
upon  it,  to  perform  that  duty  rather  than  to  grieve  that  our 
opportunity  has  not  been  cast  in  a  broader  field. 


"  Olla-podrida"  was  invited  quite  recently  to  speak  at  an 
open  meeting  of  a  Good  Templars'  lodge  in  his  neighbor- 
hood. How  could  we?  We  drink  in  moderation,  and  for 
the  reason  that  Saint  Paul  did.  We  keep  Naglee  brandy  in 
our  house,  and  we  have  upon  our  table  the  red  wine  of 
France.  Not  unfrequently  we  drop  into  our  neighbor  Col- 
lins's,  and  wash  down  a  doughnut  with  lemonade  with  a  stick 
in  it,  and  when  we  desire  to  write  a  specially  fierce  article 
against  the  "wild  Irish,"  we  take  it  hot — hot  Scotch  some- 
times. And  whenever  we  would  break  the  force  of  a  grow- 
ing prejudice  by  our  German  fellow-citizens,  we  step  across 
to  the  corner  of  California  and  Spring,  and  take  a  glass  (five 
cents)  of  the  celebrated  Philadelphia  lager,  with  a  slice  of 
bologna  and  a  pretzel.  Temperance  people  are  such  good 
people,  that  it  seems  to  us  like  painting  the  lily  for  them  not 
to  drink.  At  the  meeting  attended  by  us  there  were  none 
but  the  best  of  people — nice  gentlemen,  nice  ladies,  nice 
children  ;  they  never  did  drink  alcoholic  liquors,  and  never 
would  if  there  was  not  a  temperance  society  in  the  world. 
A  temperance  society  is,  as  a  rule,  composed  of  people  who 
never  drank  themselves,  and  hence  it  is  very  good  of  them 
to  take  a  total  abstinence  pledge  in  order  that  they  may  set  a 
good  example  to  their  bad  neighbors.  They  never  had  the 
burning  thirst  that  feeds  upon  the  vitals  and  gnaws  at  the 
heart  of  the  drunkard,  hence  it  is  nj  credit  to  them  that  they 
do  not  drink.  It  is  no  credit  to  desist  from  the  commission 
of  an  offense  which  one  is  not  inclined  to.  There  is  a  vast 
deal  of  egotistical  and  self-complacent  Phariseeism  about  the 
average  temperance  apostle.  They  do  a  great  deal  of  work 
and  are  very  earnest,  but  somehow  they  seem  to  accomplish 
very  little.  The  great  maelstrom  whirls  on,  engulfing  soci- 
ety, and  scattering  the  wrecks  of  homes,  and  families,  and 
fortunes,  involving  the  lives  of  men  and  the  honor  of  women, 
multiplying  crime,  increasing  taxation,  filling  the  land  with 
paupers,  desolating  homes,  and  destroying  society  ;  a  broad, 
mad  torrent,  destructive,  irresistible,  carrying  desolation  in 
its  course  ;  and  on  its  bank  sits  Mrs.  Pitts  Stevens,  with  a  tin 
dipper  in  her  gloved  hand,  complacently  endeavoring  to 
drink  it  up.  Good  clergymen  kneel  and  pray  that  those  who 
are  tumbling  in  may  be  saved  by  some  miracle  of  a  changed 
heart  ;  sympathetic  females  hustle  up  and  down  its  banks, 
begging  those  who  are  not  struggling  for  their  lives  to  prom- 
ise they  will  not  plunge  in.  Good-natured  people  are  hold- 
ing   out  their  hands    to   rescue  an   occasional   one  from 


drowning.  Good  Templars  robe  themselves  in  sashes  and 
regalia.  But  all  this  time  the  stream  swells  in  vol- 
ume, and  extends  its  ruin  and  desolation.  What  have 
temperance  societies  accomplished  in  the  last  fifty  years  ? 
What  good  have  they  done?  Our  answer  is,  nothing; 
less  than  nothing.  They  are  instruments  of  harm  ;  they 
have  done  more  ill  than  good  ;  they  have  retarded  the  work 
of  real  reform  ;  they  are  impracticable,  useless,  visionary. 
Temperance  enthusiasts — we  mean  that  class  of  total  absti- 
nence reformers  who  think  to  accomplish  any  practical  good 
by  their  pledges,  their  meetings,  and  their  prayers — are  hin- 
dering the  great  practical  work  of  temperance  reform  ;  they 
are  squatters  upon  a  field  they  do  not  cultivate  ;  they  make 
temperance  agitation  and  temperance  work  ridiculous  by  the 
ineffectiveness  of  their  results.  They  hold  the  same  relation 
to  the  real  temperance  reformer  as  does  the  noisy  bumble- 
bee to  the  real  honey-maker.  Doctor  Howard  Crosby,  in  a 
lecture  recently  delivered  in  Boston,  expresses  in  strong  and 
earnest  language  our  opinions  of  this  total  abstinence  mode 
of  regulating  the  traffic  in  intoxicating  drinks.  We  com- 
mend it  to  those  goody-goody  people  who  think  the  evils  of 
intemperance  are  to  be  reformed  by  their  modes,  and  ask 
them  to  give  up  a  labor  at  which  they  have  failed,  and  give 
the  leadership  of  the  movement  to  people  of  broader  minds 
and  more  practical  knowledge.  Speaking  of  the  movement, 
he  remarks  that  it  violently  wrests  the  meaning  of  the  word 
temperance,  and  perverts  and  belittles  it  from  its  true  mean- 
ing, of  self-control,  to  the  maimed  and  mutilated  function  of 
total  abstinence  from  one  particular  kind  of  beverage.  It 
twists  and  distorts  Scripture,  and  forces  into  it  a  meaning 
repugnant  both  to  scholarship  and  to  common  sense. 
But  it  is  more  than  inexpedient;  it  is  immoral.  It  has 
obstructed  true,  healthy,  permanent  reform ;  has  pro- 
moted the  growth  of  drunkenness ;  has  demoralized  the 
community  by  its  fanaticism  and  its  lack  of  discrimination. 
It  falsely  assumes  that  moderate  drinking  leads  to  drunken- 
ness, a  dogma  contradicted  by  the  experience  of  millions. 
It  ignores  all  discriminations  as  between  fermented  and  dis- 
tilled liquors,  pure  and  adulterated  liquers;  represents  all  alco- 
hol as  poison,  whereas  science  shows  that  "there  is  an  essen- 
tial difference  between  the  effects  of  large  and  small  quanti- 
ties of  alcohol,  a  difference  of  kind  and  not  of  degree."  It 
depends  for  moral  reform  on  pledges,  not  on  permanent 
change  of  character  ;  on  a  contract,  not  on  the  moral  sense; 
on  resolutions  signed  in  a  momentary  excitement,  not  on 
principle.  It  debauches  the  conscience  by  leading  to  a  whole- 
sale making  and  breaking  of  promises;  and,  finally,  it  in- 
cludes in  its  condemnation  of  wine-drinkers,  as  sinners, 
Jesus  Christ  and  the  apostles,  who  customarily  and  habitu- 
ally used  fermented  wines  in  an  age  when  drinking  was 
universal  and  drunkenness  not  uncommon,  and  attempts 
to  evade  doing  so  by  wresting  the  Scriptures  with  a  learned 
ignorance  which  is  fairly  splendid  with  boldness.  Doc- 
tor Crosby  does  not  content  himself  by  tearing  down  this 
old  sham  fabric,  but  he  is  suggestive.  He  proposes  a  dis- 
criminating system  which  would  practically  recognize  the 
difference  between  excess  and  moderation,  and  between  in- 
jurious and  harmless  drinks  ;  an  honest  system,  which  would 
deal  fairly  with  history,  science,  and  Scripture  ;  a  manly  sys- 
tem, which  would  have  no  cant  and  no  foolery  of  orders  or 
ribbons  ;  a  system  which  would  exclude  distilled  liquors 
from  common  use  as  a  beverage,  both  by  public  opin- 
ion and  by  law,  and  would  regulate  the  use  of  vinous 
and  malt  liquors;  which  would  shut  out  from  society  the 
drinking  usages  which  lead  to  excess,  and  reduce  by  a 
license  law  the  liquor  shops  to  not  over  one  to  every  thousand 
inhabitants,  which  would  make  conviction  of  the  law-breaker 
easy,  and  the  punishment  imprisonment  as  well  as  fine.  In 
declaring  against  the  inefficient  and  childish  plans  of  reform, 
we  must  not  be  understood  as  in  any  sense  depreciating  the 
value  of  Christian  clergymen  or  Christian  laymen,  who  teach 
temperance  as  one  of  the  distinguishing  virtues  of  a  re- 
ligious life.  There  is  no  living  man  who  would  go  further 
than  the  writer  to  regulate  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors,  or 
who  regards  their  intemperate  use  with  more  horror.  It  is 
shameful  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  of 
England,  and  of  all  civilized  communities,  should  draw  their 
revenues  so  largely  from  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  alco- 
holic drinks.  It  is  a  shame  that  the  people  of  a  neighbor- 
hood should  not  have  the  privilege,  under  a  local  option  law, 
to  determine  that  no  liquors  should  be  sold  in  the  vicinity. 
It  is  wrong  that  the  municipal  licensing  authority  should 
place  the  distribution  of  alcoholic  poisons  in  the  hands  of 
the  vile  and  profligate,  the  criminal,  and  the  abandoned.  It 
is  not  right  that  adulterated  and  drugged  liquors  should  be 
sold  under  the  disguise  of  pure  liquor.  The  men  who  make 
drunkards  ought  to  support  them.  The  temperance  move- 
ment ought  to  be  carried  into  politics.  It  ought  to  be  put 
in  some  form  to  address  itself  to  the  tax-payers.  If  our  tem- 
perance people  would  expend  their  exertions  in  planting 
vineyards,  in  making  pure  wine  cheap,  would  establish  places 
where  pure  wine  could  be  purchased  at  a  fair  price,  would 
induce  laboring  men  to  drink  it  at  home,  and  thus  gradually 
introduce  wine  from  our  own  vineyards  as  a  beverage,  instead 
of  alcoholic  poisons  ;  make  it  respectable  to  drink  it  openly 
instead  of  stealing  into  a  corner  grocery  to  drink  whisky, 
good  would  be  accomplished.  All  wine  countries  are  tem- 
perate, and  good,  pure,  cheap  wine  is  a  temperance  reformer 
a  thousand  times  more  efficient  than  the  one-idea  apostles 
of  total  abstinence. 


THE        ARGONAUT, 


ALABAM'. 


A  Story  of  the  Rebellion,  Told  by  a  Rebel. 


[concluded  from  last  number.] 


At  the  first  peep  of  dawn  Alabam'  crawled  out,  and  either 
a  dream  of  being  kissed  by  lips  long  since  mouldered  into 
dust,  which  had  been  repeated  a  hundred  times  during  the 
three  terrible  years  of  the  war,  awakened  me,  or  else  the  boy 
had  kissed  me  as  he  arose,  I  never  knew  which.  He  was 
outside  when  I  awoke,  and  was  on  his  way  to  the  springs. 

The  second  day  of  his  sojourn  with  us  Alabam'  developed 
new  and  remarkable  qualities.  One  of  a  number  of  the 
men  who  had  already  gathered  around  the  gushing  fountain 
stooped  down  to  taste  the  limpid  wave,  when,  in  the  grass 
and  weeds  close  by  his  ear,  he  heard  the  peculiar,  unmistake- 
able  hiss  of  a  rattlesnake,  and,  springing  to  his  feet,  he 
shouted,  "  Snakes,  boys,  snakes  !  "  Then  seizing  a  club,  he 
went  poking  and  prying  around,  but  could  not  find  the  dan- 
gerous reptile.     "  I  heard  it  certain,"  he  said,  looking  rather  |  ror  of  war  soon  enough. 


"  Never  mind,"  said  another,  "Alabam' is  going  to  maul 
the  Yanks  a  la  mode  Tom  Sayers.  Don't  you  perceive  that 
he  is  built  like  a  regular  shoulder-striker." 

"  Perhaps  the  gentlemen  in  blue  may  be  too  Puritanical  to 
patronize  the  prize-ring,"  said  another,  "and  I  think  Alabam' 
had  better  carry  an  Enfield  merely  as  a  precautionary  meas- 
ure." 

So  their  chaffing  of  the  boy  went  on,  but  he  only  answered : 
"  I  will  not  take  a  gun  ;  I  do  not  want  to  kill  anybody." 

"  I  see  how  it  is,"  said  one  ;  "Alabam'  is  going  on  a  mis- 
sionary tour.  He  will  preach  the  gospel  of  peace  and  good- 
will to  the  Yanks,  and  will  coerce  them  only  by  the  beautiful 
agency  of  moral  suasion.     Vive  P Alabam\f " 

"  I  don't  want  to  hurt  anybody,  and  1  don't  want  any  gun," 
said  Alabam'. 

The  boy  seemed  strangely  moved  in  his  own  quiet  way, 
and  commiseration  for  his  youth  and  inexperience  prevailed 
with  me  over  all  other  considerations. 

"  Let  the  boy  alone,"  I  said.  "  He  will  learn  all  the  hor- 
Perhaps,  Alabam',  you  had  better 


foolish. 

"There  has  not  been  a  whisky  ration  issued  to  our  brigade 
for  six  months,"  said  Dillard,  gravely,  "  and  I  can't  guess 
how  you  got  under  this  delusion  about  snakes."  Dillard  was 
lying  on  his  arm  on  the  ground,  and  as  soon  as  he  spoke  the 
venomous  hiss  of  the  serpent  sounded  right  at  his  shoulder, 
and  he  sprang  up,  shouting,  "  There  is  a  snake,  by  thunder ! " 
The  rattlesnake  could  not  be  found,  however,  and  the  oc- 
currence completely  mystified  all. 

Another  soldier  kneeled  down  to  drink  of  a  crystal  pool 
that  was  fed  from  the  gushing  spring,  and  just  as  his  lips 
touched  the  water  there  rose  from  out  its  depths  a  voice 
sweeter  than  any  naiad's,  singing,  "  Kiss,  soldier,  kiss."  The 
man  gazed  long  and  earnestly  into  the  water,  raised  his  head 
and  looked  all  around,  and  then  concluded  he  would  try  it 
again  ;  but  as  his  lips  once  more  reached  the  waves,  the 
same  sweet  voice  sang  out  again,  "Kiss,  soldier,  kiss!" 
Again  the  veteran  raised  his  head,  looked  all  about  him,  and 
finally  remarked,  "  Wellibedam  ! "  He  then  sat  down  upon 
a  flat  stone,  and  concluded  to  wait  awhile  and  see  whether 
something  would  not  happen  to  some  one  else.  But  his 
troubles  were  not  ended.  From  under  the  fiat  rock  on  which 
he  sat  wailed  out  a  weary  sigh  of  pain.  He  separated  his 
knees,  and  bowing  his  head  between  them,  seemed  lost  in 
meditation.  "Get  up,  brute,  get  up;  you  smother  me!"  said 
the  voice.  He  got  up,  and  walked  slowly  back  toward  the 
breastworks.  Alabam' happened  to  be  walking  along  just 
behind  him.  "  Boots  !  boots  !  "  said  a  voice  beneath  his 
feet ;  "  big  boots  mash  me  so  ! "  The  soldier  looked  and 
looked,  first  at  one  foot  and  then  at  the  other,  and  walked 
faster  and  faster ;  and  still  that  voice  pursued  him  until  he 
reached  his  place  in  the  trenches,  and  sat  down  utterly 
dumbfounded,  and  took  off  his  boots,  and  ran  his  hand  down 
to  the  very  toes  of  them,  hunting  for  some  explanation  of 
the  mystery,  while  a  mocking  little  laugh  rippled  up  out  of 
the  boots  and  seemed  to  bubble  up  into  his  face. 

Presently  the  others  came  from  the  spring,  and  wonderful 
interest  was  excited  as  each  told  his  experience,  and  various 
theories — some  vapid,  some  profound— were  started  to  ac- 
count for  the  seemingly  inexplicable  phenomena.  Alabam' 
alone  was  silent.  1  kept  my  eye  fixed  on  the  boy,  and  he 
hung  his  head  until  he  saw  me  smiling  good-humoredly, 
when  he  came  over  and  sat  down  beside  me,  blushing  like  a 
school-girl  caught  in  some  innocent  mischief,  and  whispered: 
"  Yes,  major,  I  did  it ;  but  don't  tell  the  boys." 
This  untaught  boy  was  the  most  wonderful  ventriloquist  I 
ever  heard,  and  I  have  laughed  at  Blitz  and  Anderson.  All 
through  the  day  he  was  occasionally  exercising  this  faculty. 
Now  there  would  seem  to  be  birds  twittering  in  the  tree 
above  us,  but  nobody  could  find  them.  Now  pigs  would  be 
heard  in  some  "  shebang  "  rooting  and  grunting,  and  half-a- 
dozen  men  would  rush  forward  to  bag  the  game,  and  find 
nothing.  Then  we  could  hear  the  cackle  of  a  hen,  or  the 
shrill  cock-a-doodle-doo  of  a  rooster,  apparently  close  at 
hand,  and  mocking  visions  of  chicken-soup  would  beguile 
the  hungry  men,  but  nobody  could  find  the  fowls.  Then, 
perhaps,  a  dozen  notes  of  a  violin,  guitar,  or  flute,  would 
come  floating  like  magic  around  us,  but  no  musician  was 
visible. 

It  was  not  long  until  all  of  the  men  discovered  that  Ala- 
bam' was  the  author  of  all  of  these  deceptions,  and  the  deli- 
cate, handsome  boy,  possessed  of  talent  so  wonderful  and  so 
pleasing,  became  more  and  more  a  favorite  every  hour.  So 
wonderful  was  Alabam's  ventriloquial  talent  that,  before  he 
had  been  with  us  a  week,  dozens  of  the  men  had  solicited 
him  to  enter  into  a  contract  with  them  to  organize  a  show 
as  soon  as  the  war  closed,  and  travel  for  the  exhibition  of 
his  gift  and  incident  profits,  but  Alabam'  quietly  answered 
that  he  intended  to  remain  with  me  while  the  war  lasted,  and 
intended  to  go  home  with  me  when  it  ended.  1  don't  know 
where  he  got  this  idea,  but  he  seemed  to  have  settled  down 
upon  it  as  a  perfectly  natural  and  unchangeable  thing. 

The  next  night,  while  the  subdued  hum  of  conversation 
still  floated  about  the  trenches  where  the  hopeless  but  un- 
flinching soldiers  amused  themselves,  some  by  reviving 
memories  of  the  homes  which  none  of  them  had  seen  for 
three  long  years,  some  by  recalling  various  incidents  of  the 
terrible  conflicts  through  which  they  had  passed,  or  by  haz- 
zarding  conjectures  and  theories  as  to  the  future  progress  of 
the  war,  some  by  discussing,  as  calmly  as  old  philosophers 
of  the  porch  or  of  the  grove,  their  different  views  of  life,  of 
business,  of  politics,  of  religion,  apparently  oblivious  of  the 
place  and  purposes  which  kept  them  there,  Alabam'  quietly 
entered  our  "shebang."  In  an  hour,  or  more,  I  crept  in  be- 
side him,  and  again  the  drowsy  boy  crept  closer  to  me,  and 
embraced  me  with  his  arms  as  if  he  had  no  other  resting 
place  on  earth,  and  so  slept  tranquilly  until  two  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  when  it  came  our  turn  to  go  into  the  rifle-pits. 
Every  man  was  ready,  and  quietly  shouldering  his  musket 
every  one  fell  into  his  proper  place  without  waiting  for  roll- 
call  or  command.  It  was  "business,"  and  all  of  them  thor- 
oughly understood  its  details,  and  cheerfully  performed  them. 
Just  as  we  were  about  to  start  off,  Alabam'  stepped  up  and 
took  his  place  by  my  side. 

"Where  is  your  gun,  Alabam'?"  said  a  sergeant. 
"  I  have  none,"  answered  the  boy,  quietly, "  and  don't  want 
any." 

"■  He'll  be  a  hell  of  a  soldier  without  any  gun,"  said  one  of 


remain  in  the  trenches  until  we  return." 
"  When  will  that  be?"  he  said. 

"Just  twenty-four  hours,"  I  answered,  "if  nothing  happens 
to  hurry  us  up." 

"No,  no!"  he  answered,  hurriedly,  "I  want  to  go  with  youj; 
please  let  me  go." 

"  Come,  then,"  I  said.  "  But  after  we  get  a  short  distance 
from  the  trenches,  you  must  be  careful  not  to  speak  or 
cough,  as  it  might  cost  some  man  his  life.  The  Yankee  rifle 
pits  are  only  sixty  yards  from  ours." 

Quietly  and  swiftly  we  made  our  way  to  the  pits,  about  a 
half-mile  in  front  of  the  trenches.  The  usual  formalities  for 
relieving  the  guard  were  transacted  by  men  who  spoke  in 
whispers  in  the  darkness.  Noiselessly  the  occupants  of  the 
rifle-pits  stepped  out,  and  noiselessly  we  took  their  places. 
Every  trace  of  the  laziness  and  i?isouciance  that  character- 
ized life  at  the  trenches  had  vanished.  Squatted  in  the  rifle- 
pit,  every  man  was  alert,  every  muscle  and  nerve  braced  for 
instant  action,  and  one  man,  with  ear  and  eye  painfully  at- 
tentive to  even  the  slightest  sound  without,  was  always  on 
the  watch.  What  was  true  of  us  was  being  enacted  in  all 
of  the  pits  that  ran  the  whole  length  of  our  lines,  parallel  to 
the  breastworks,  and  about  fifty  or  sixty  yards  apart. 

Now  and  then,  throughout  the  night  and  day,  up  and  down 
the  line,  a  venomous  flash,  followed  by  the  ring  of  a  rifle, 
would  leap  from  a  rifle-pit,  and  almost  instantly  a  shot  from 
the  other  side  would  answer  it.  And  so  the  still  hours  of 
the  darkness  crept  away.  "  God  made  himself  an  awful  rose 
of  dawn,"  and  soon  the  fierce  light  of  the  risen  sun  came 
pouring  down  over  hill  and  valley,  and  the  men  crouched 
lower  in  the  terrible  pit  beneath  the  burning,  over-powering 
glare,  and  the  vidette  strove  to  hide  all  but  his  restless  eyes 
behind  the  angle  of  the  V-shaped  embankment  of  red  and 
sun-burned  clay. 

About  eight  o'clock  the  bushes  in  front  of  us,  among  which 
the  Yankee  rifle-pits  were  concealed,  seemed  to  be  rustling, 
and  low,  murmurous  sounds  reached  us  from  the  position  of 
the  enemy.  Instantly  afterward,  and  as  far  as  eye  and  ear 
could  reach  up  and  down  the  lines,  from  various  points  a  tre- 
mendous roar  of  artillery  tore  and  crashed  through  the  shud- 
dering air,  and  solid  shot,  grape,  cannister,  and  shell  howled 
and  hissed  around  us,  and  poured  like  iron  hail  upon  the 
parapet  of  every  rifle-pit,  and  plowed  up  the  hard  earth  be- 
tween them.  All  of  our  men,  except  one  in  each  of  the  pits, 
crouched  down,  hugging  the  bottom  of  the  ditches.  For 
hours,  incessantly  as  storms  that  beat  upon  a  rocky  coast, 
the  cannonade  shook  earth  and  heaven,  and  now  and  then 
our  guns  up  at  the  various  forts  added  their  thunderous 
voices  to  the  infernal  concert ;  while,  crouched  in  the  rifle- 
pits,  cramped  up,  heated,  thirsty,  wilting  under  the  awful 
glare  of  sun-light  from  which  we  had  not  the  slightest  shel- 
ter, we  lay  still,  awaiting  the  next  act  in  the  fearful  drama, 
which  all  of  these  veterans  but  too  well  understood. 

At  last  there  was  a  momentary  lull  in  the  fierce  storm  of 
cannonade,  and  a  deep  sigh  of  relief  oozed  from  the  parched 
lips  of  every  man,  as  he  shifted  his  position  and  sought  for 
ease  from  the  rigid  and  cramped  squatting  which  the  artil- 
lery made  necessary.  But  in  an  instant  more  the  vidette 
sung  out  :  "  Ready,  boys  !  ready  !  Here  they  come  on  the 
run  !" 

All  these  fearful  hours,  Alabam'  had  sat  close  beside  me, 
with  his  head  bowed  down  to  hide  his  pallid  face,  and  both 
his  small  hands  clasped  over  one  of  mine.  Once  I  spoke  to 
him,  saying  : 

"  Alabam',  are  you  afraid  ?  " 
He  looked  up  with  a  quiet  smile,  and  answered  : 
"  No.     I  am  not  afraid.     I  feel  just  as  I  have  done  during 
a  great  thunder  storm  in  the  mountains." 

When  the  vidette  said  they  were  coming,  every  man 
sprung  forward  upon  his  knee,  musket  in  hand,  and  raised 
himself  just  enough  to  see  over  the  parapet,  and  waited  un- 
til the  enemy,  in  a  long  blue  line  fringed  with  steel,  came 
like  a  wave  out  of  the  bushes,  and  then  calmly,  deliberately 
but  rapidly,  at  will,  without  orders,  fired  into  the  advancing 
line,  while  on  either  hand  the  roll  of  musketry  ran  down  the 
rifle-pits,  from  one  to  another,  just  as  their  assailants  came 
under  fire.  The  enemy  swept  on  in  gallant  style,  and  far  as 
the  eye  could  reach  on  either  hand,  our  rifle  pits  were  smok- 
ing and  ablaze  with  musketry.  Perhaps  they  had  crowed 
three-fourths  of  the  space  between  the  lines,  and  were  within 
a  few  yards  of  us,  when  all  together,  at  once,  the  advancing 
line  halted,  wavered,  and  then  rolled  back,  like  a  wave  that 
had  reached  its  utmost  limit  on  the  shore,  and  then  receded. 
There  was  no  rout,  no  confusion,  no  rush,  no  hurry.  They 
had  trusted  to  the  demoralizing  effect  of  that  terrific  cannon- 
ading, and  had  expected  to  come  up  and  capture  the  rifle- 
pits  before  we  had  recovered  from  the  effects  of  it.  They 
were  met  by  a  deliberate,  accurate,  fatal  fire.  They  simply 
found  that  they  could  not  do  it,  and  they  gave  it  up.  The 
assault  had  failed. 

But  in  our  pit  we  did  not  altogether  escape.  At  the  very 
last  discharge  of  artillery,  before  the  assault  began,  a  frag- 
ment of  shell  struck  one  of  the  boys  on  the  head,  and  top- 
pled him  over  like  a  ten-pin.  The  poor  fellow  lay  there 
moaning,  but  we  had  no  time  to  attend  to  him.  I  glanced 
around  to  see  who  had  been  hit.  I  saw  Alabam'  spring  for- 
ward, and  in  a  moment  he  had  the  man's  head  in  his  lap, 
and  was  holding  a  canteen  to  his  lips.  When  I  looked  again 
he  was  dripping  cold  water  on  the  burning  wound  as  care- 


fully as  if  no  thought  of  danger  disturbed  the  even  beatino- 
of  his  pulse,  while  his  beautiful  face  expressed  unutterable 
pity  for  the  wounded  man.  All  the  men  had  hurriedly  seen 
this  incident,  and  as  soon  as  the  firing  ceased  one  of  them 
said  : 

"  Alabam',  I  thought  you  were  chicken-hearted  this  morn- 
ing when  you  refused  to  take  a  gun,  but  I'm  d— d  if  any 
old  saw-bones  in  the  service  is  cooler  under  fire  than  you 
are." 

The  remainder  of  the  day  passed  without  any  incident 
more  important  than  the  customary  sputtering  of  the  mur- 
derous picket-firing  all  along  the  lines.  About  two  o'clock 
our  wounded  comrade  died,  nursed  by  Alabam'  to  his  latest 
breath,  and  the  boys  rolled  him  up  in  his  blanket,  and  laid 
him  aside  until  night-fall  might  make  it  comparatively  safe 
to  leave  the  rifle-pit  and  bury  the  dead. 

All  day,  the  sunshine  beat  down  upon  us  pitilessly,  sapping 
strength  and  energy,  until  no  one  seemed  to  have  vitality 
enough  to  talk.  One  man  at  a  time  acted  as  vidette  for  the 
hour,  and  by  mighty  effort  roused  himself  to  be  alert,  vigi- 
lant, unwinking.  The  rest  of  us  lay  in  the  ditch  in  a  half 
stupor,  incapable,  almost,  of  feeling  or  thought,  and  having 
only  the  one  fixed  idea  in  our  heads,  that  we  must  be  ready 
if  the  foe  should  come  again.  And  so  the  long  days  glided 
slowly  away,  and  day  by  day  life  grew  more  mechanical  and 
wearisome,  and  our  hopes  grew  dry  and  shriveled,  and  our 
strength  of  mind  and  body  slowly  oozed  away,  until  all  those 
days  became  a  terrible  blank  in  the  memory  of  the  men  ex- 
cept when  marked  by  some  convulsive  struggle  for  the  pos- 
session of  the  rifle-pits. 

At  last  the  news  came  that  Sherman  had  marched  another 
army  down  the  Sandtown  road,  and  had  crossed  the  river 
below  us,  and  then  we  knew  that  the  heroic  fighting  of  the 
divisions  of  Marshall,  and  of  Loring,  in  June  and  July,  and 
our  own  martyrdom  in  the  trenches,  had  been  all  in  vain. 
Then  came  the  hurried  evacuation  of  Atlanta,  and  a  few 
days  afterward,  the  hurricane  of  fire  and  blood  that  swept 
the  fruitful  fields  and  woods  about  Jonesboro',  and  then 
Hood  turned  to  the  north,  and  after  its  terrible  fight  at  Al- 
toona,  our  brigade  took  up  the  line  of  march  for  Tennessee. 
Everywhere  we  went  Alabam'  was  the  life  and  joy  of  our 
immediate  command.  Bright  and  cheerful  under  all  circum- 
stance's, ready  to  show  an  almost  womanly  sympathy  for 
every  one  who  suffered,  ready  to  add  to  the  mirthfulness  of 
the  few  joyous  hours  we  met  with  during  that  terrible  sum- 
mer and  fall,  his  wonderful  talent  for  ventriloquism,  his  quiet, 
harmless  humor  that  hurt  no  one,  and  all  the  qualities  of  the 
boy's  heart  and  mind  endeared  him  to  every  one  that  knew 
him.  He  was  rarely  away  from  me  day  or  night.  On  the 
march,  he  walked  contentedly  beside  me.  At  night  we  sat 
together  on  a  log,  or  the  limb  of  a  tree  cut  down,  when  it 
was  wet,  and  lay  on  the  ground  side  by  side  when  it  was 
dry,  and  not  a  single  murmur  escaped  his  lips  in  all  the 
manifold  discomforts  which  attended  the  march  into  Ten- 
nessee. A  thousand  incidents,  all  trivial,  seem  to  link  the 
memory  of  every  day  of  that  march  with  Alabam',  and  we 
could  not  at  the  time  realize  how  much  the  heaviness  and 
dreariness  of  the  way  was  lightened  and  cheered  by  the 
presence  and  buoyancy  of  that  bright,  young  spirit. 

Finally,  on  the  last  day  of  November,  1S64,  we  reached 
the  fatal  but  glorious  battle-field  of  Franklin,  where  Hood 
hurled  his  weary  but  unyielding  regiments  against  superior 
numbers    of  Western  Yankees,  protected  by   hastily   con- 
structed yet  efficient  entrenchments.   "  Sears's  mess"  (as  we 
called  our  Mississippi  brigade)  carried  the  first  line  of  works, 
broke  on  the  second,  and  came  floating  back  like  drift-wood 
across  the  field,  as  we  went  in,  to  the  music  of  "  The  Bonnie 
Blue"  by  our  band,  which  was   succeeded  by  the  stirring 
notes  of  "  Dixie"  just  as  the  battle-smoke  enveloped  us.    It 
is  not  worth  while  to  describe  to  you  that  fiercely  contested 
and  bloody  battle,  further  than  to  say  that,  under  a  terrific 
fire  from  the  Yankee  batteries  across  the  river,  and  from  the 
continuous  roll  of  musketry  that  made  the  entrenchments 
blaze  until  one  could  have  read  a  book  by  the  fearful  glare, 
we  reached  the  inner  line  of  breastworks,  and  began  a  hand- 
to-hand  contest  with  the  Yankees,  who  also  were  Missourians. 
Just  as  I  reached  the  shallow  ditch  at  the  outside  of  the 
breastworks  a  blaze  of  fire,  like  sheet-lightning,  enveloped 
me,  and  a  solid  shaft  of  utter  darkness  seemed  to  smite  me 
in  the  face.     I  spun  round  like  the  "  Dancing  Dervish  "  in  a 
Hindoo  picture,  and  fell  headlong  with  my  face  in  the  soft 
mud  of  the  breastworks.     I  felt  a  terrible  shock,  but  no  par- 
ticular pain.     I  had  experienced  the  same  sensation  before, 
and  knew  that  I   was  heavily  hit  somewhere,  but  did  not 
know  where.     From  the  line  of  the  fire  which  blazed  out  of 
the  guns,  I  thought  that  I  must  be  shot  square  through  the 
breast  ;  but  on  slipping  my  hand  inside  of  my  shirt  I  could 
not  find  my  wound.     I   concluded   to  get  up,  and  go  at  it 
again,  and  thought   that  I  extended  my  right  arm  in  trying 
to  rise  ;  but  I  tumbled  forward  again,  and  ploughed  up  the 
mud  with  my  nose.     I  tried  it  a  second  time,  with  the  same 
result ;  and  all  at  once  it  occurred  to  me  that  my  right  arm 
must  have  been  shattered,  and  that   that  was  the  reason  I 
could  not  get  up,  depending  upon  it  for  aid.     I  caught  hold 
of  it  with  my  left  hand,  and   found  that  more  than  an  inch 
of  the  bone  between  the  elbow  and  the  shoulder  was  torn 
out  by  a  ball,  and  then  I  felt  the  hot  blood  spurting  down 
my  coat-sleeve,  and  knew  that  the  severed  artery  was  bleed- 
ing me  to  death.     I    experienced   no   pain.     A  bad  wound 
causes  no  pain  at  the  time.     If  you  shoot  off  a  finger  or  a 
toe,  or  get  a  flesh  wound,  it  hurts  ;  but  a  bone-break  that 
knocks  a  man  down  does  not  hurt — it  shocks  him  enough  to 
deaden  pain.     But  I  began  to  get  a  little  sick,  and  jerking 
out  a  handkerchief,  I  tied  it  on  above  the  break,  and  pulling 
with  my  left  hand  at  one  end  and  my  teeth  at  the  other,  I 
checked  the  flow  of  blood  a  good  dealT 

There  was  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  that  evening,  which  per- 
haps very  few  of  the  combatants  noticed.  There  was  a  dreary, 
drizzling  rain  sifting  through  the  murky  November  air,  and 
these,  with  the  smoke  of  battle,  made  it  almost  dark.  I  knew 
that  if  I  remained  where  I  was  I  would  bleed  to  death  slowly, 
and  that  the  chances  were  that  a  man  could  not  traverse  the 
space  between  the  lines  of  entrenchments  without  being 
killed  by  one  of  the  missiles  that  fairly  swarmed  in  the  air  ; 
but  I  thought  my  best  show  was  to  risk  it,  and  I  went  back 
to  the  first  line  of  works  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Where  I 
struck  the  line  in  my  retreat,  a  large  stump  stood  in  the 
work.  Behind  this  a  Confederate  had  kneeled  down,  and 
had  his  gun  u^  to  his  shoulder  in  the  act  of  firing,  when  a 


THE       ARGONAUT, 


I  said  ;  "  you  will  be  hit 
"  What  a  grand,  fearful 


cannon  ball  had  torn  off  half  his  head,  and  had  left  him 
kneeling  in  the  same  place.  Another  man  had  been  shot, 
and  had  fallen  dead  across  the  feet  of  the  other.  The  ditch 
was  muddy.  I  stepped  over  the  low  breastwork,  sat  down 
on  one  corpse  and  leaned  back  against  the  other  to  rest  my- 
self, for  loss  of  blood  had  rendered  me  weak.  I  had  been 
there  but  a  moment  when,  in  the  gathering  darkness,  I  dis- 
cerned some  one  bending  over  me,  and  I  heard  the  voice  of 
Alabam'  saying  : 

"Are  you  much  hurt,  major?  Can  I  do  anything  for 
you  ,?" 

"  I  have  a  wing  badly  broken,"  said  I,  cheerfully,  "  and 
perhaps  I  am  bleeding  to  death.  Run  a  ram-rod  into  one 
of  those  guns,  and  snap  off  a  foot  or  two  of  it.  Then  slip 
the  piece  under  this  handkerchief,  and  twist  it  as  tight  as  you 
can  ;  then  tear  off  a  strip  of  my  coat-skirt,  and  tie  it.fast." 

Alabam'  obeyed  these  instructions  deftly  and  rapidly,  and 
I  suppose  this  improvised  tourniquet  saved  my  life. 

Alabam'  stood  up  straight,  his  cap  in  hand,  and  his  head 
thrown  back,  looking  at  the  battle  that  still  raged  along  the 
line  of  the  interior  intrenchments.  Bullets  hissed  around 
like  a  swarm  of  angry  wasps. 

"  Sit  down,  Alabam',  sit  down  ! 
if  you  stand  there  two  minutes." 

He  seemed  to  pay  no  attention, 
sight  up  there,"  he  said.  "  I  believe  our  boys  hold  the 
works.  But  away  over  yonder  I  see  Forrest's  men  just 
closing  in  on  them  !"  and,  even  as  he  spoke,  a  sustained  rat- 
tle of  musketry  proved  the  truth  of  his  words. 

"  Sit  down,  Alabam',"  said  I  sternly,  but,  even  as  I  spoke, 
that  convulsive  sigh  of  surprise  which  breaks  from  the 
lips  of  every  soldier  when  shot,  startled  me,  and  poor  A\a- 
bam'  threw  his  left  hand  upon  his  right  breast,  and  sunk 
down  slowly  to  his  knees. 

"Poor  fellow,"  said  I,  "that  looks  like  a  hard  hit.  Are 
you  much  hurt  ?  "  • 

"  I  am  killed,"  said  Alabam'.  "  It  has  gone  through  me 
from  my  right  breast  to  my  left  shoulder.  I  will  be  dead  di- 
rectly ;  but  I  do  not  suffer,  major." 

I  reached  out  my  hand,  and  drew  him  toward  me.  "  Come 
to  me,  Alabam'.  Sit  down  here  beside  me.  Poor  fellow,  I 
hope  it  may  not  be  so  bad  as  you  think." 

He  sat  down  beside  me,  stretching  himself  close  to  me  as 
I  reclined  upon  the  corpses,  and  put  his  arm  over  me  as  he 
had  been  used  to  do  in  his  sleep  from  the  first  day  that  he 
came  to  us. 

"  It  will  all  be  over  directly,"  he  said.     "  I  am  dying  now 
pretty  fast.     I  want  you  to  promise  me  something,  major." 
"  I  promise,  Alabam'.     What  is  it  ? " 

"  I  want  you  to  promise  that  when  the  boys  bury  me,  you 
will  go  with  them,  and  not  let  them  unfasten  my  jacket,  or 
look  at  my  wound.     Please  promise  me,  major  ! " 

"  I  will  consider  your  request  as  sacred,  Alabam'  ;  but  why 
think  of  that?  Why  do  you  make  such  a  strange  request?" 
"  Because,"  said  Alabam',  "  I  am  a  woman,  and  I  want  no 
one  but  you  ever  to  know  it.  I  am  dying — and — and — I 
rather  wanted  to  tell  you,  but  no  one  else,  major — I  am  Lot- 
tie Haine." 

In  an  instant  the  whole  truth  burst  upon  me,  and  a  thou- 
sand little  peculiarities  in  the  manner,  thoughts,  and  feelings 
of  Alabam'  that  had  often  puzzled  me  were  at  once  explained. 
"  My  God,  Lottie,"  I  said,  "  what  brought  you  to  join  our 
brigade,  and  in  a  soldier's  uniform  ?" 

Then  with  fast-failing  breath  she  said  :  "  I  had  not  been 
very  long  at  the  house  of  old  Mr.  T.,  where  you  left  me, 
until  his  son,  who  was  home  on  furlough,  got  nearly  well,  and 
I  found  that  I  could  not  stay  there.  I  was  homeless,  friend- 
less, and  alone  in  the  world  ;  and,  hearing  that  you  were  at 
Atlanta,  that  seemed  home  to  me,  and  I  made  my  uniform 
and  went  there.  Please  don't  scold,  major.  I  have  always 
been  very  happy  to  be  with  you,  and  it  can  not  make  any 
difference  now,  for  I  am  dying,  and  no  one  knows  but  you." 
I  was  always  called  a  cold,  hard  man,  but  I  am  not 
ashamed  to  say  that  I  burst  into  tears,  and  that  my  voice 
was  broken  with  convulsive  sobs  as  I  drew  her  closer  to  my 
breast.  I  kissed  the  beautiful  face  again  and  again,  saying  : 
"  Lottie,  dear  Lottie,  get  well  if  you  can.  I  think  we  have 
won  this  battle,  and  to-morrow  I  will  take  you  into  Franklin. 
As  soon  as  you  get  well,  I  will  put  you  at  school  until  the 
war  is  over,  and  then,  Lottie,  you  shall  be  my  wife,  and  no 
man  ever  had  a  wife  to  be  so  proud  of  as  I  shall  be  of  you." 
"  Is  that  true,  major?"  she  said,  quietly.  "  Is  it  the  very, 
very  truth  ?  But  I  know  it  is.  You  are  always  true,  and  I 
am  happy.  I  never  was  so  happy.  I  think  I  would  have 
been  glad  to  be  with  you  even  as  your  slave,  but  as  your 
wife,  oh  !  it  is  too  much,  and  I  am  too,  too  happy  ! " 

She  drew  herself  closer  to  me.  She  placed  her  small  hand 
upon  my  mouth,  and  she  said :  "Don't  talk  any  more,  please." 
And  she  lay  there  quietly  until  the  pure,  young  heart  had 
ceased  to  beat  forever. 

The  fearful  night  passed  slowly  ;  the  storm  of  battle  died 
away.  The  chill  November  rain  and  sleet  beat  drizzlingly 
down  upon  us,  and  chilled  me  to  the  very  marrow  as  I  lay 
there  with  the  dead  girl  in  my  arms.  And  when  the  boys 
came  round  next  morning,  I  buried  Lottie  as  I  had  prom- 
ised, and  no  one  knew  but  me  who  was  our  petted  Alabam'. 

The  major  rose,  stepped  down  the  bank,  seated  himself 
in  his  canoe,  and  soon  we  saw  his  paddle  flash  and  gleam  in 
the  moonlight  as  he  went  alone  far  off  over  the  placid  waters. 

February,  1881.  N.  C.  Kouns. 

A  lady  while  in  a  passenger  railway  car  in  Philadelphia, 
one  day  lately,  had  her  attention  attracted  to  a  very 
handsome  diamond  ring  on  the  finger  of  a  gentlemanly-look- 
ing passenger  beside  her.  She  left  the  car  and  went  to  a 
store  where  she  made  several  purchases,  but  on  putting  her 
hand  in  her  pocket  for  her  purse  found  it  had  disappeared, 
and  in  its  place  found  the  diamond  ring  that  had  attracted 
her  attention.  Taking  it  to  a  well-known  jeweler  he  pro- 
nounced it  worth  five  hundred  dollars.  It  is  supposed  the 
setting  of  the  ring  caught  in  her  pocket,  and  it  was  stripped 
from  the  finger  of  the  thief.  The  pocket-book  contained 
about  ten  dollars,  and  the  lady  is  the  richer  by  four  hundred 
and  ninety  dollars. 

A  Pennsylvania  firm  is  said  to  be  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  clothing  out  of  glass.  It  expects  to  do  a  large 
business  in  revolutionizing  the  wardrobes  of  ballet  troupes. 


OLD    FAVORITES. 


Carmen   Bellicosum. 
In  their  ragged  regimentals 
Stood  the  old  Continentals, 

Yielding  not, 
When  the  grenadiers  were  lunging, 
And  like  hail  fell  the  plunging 

Cannon-shot ; 

When  the  files 

Of  the  isles 
From  the  smoky  night  encampment, 
Bore  the  banner  of  the  rampant 

Unicorn, 
And  grummer,  grummer,  grummer, 
Rolled  the  roll  of  the  drummer 

Through  the  morn  ! 
Then  with  eyes  to  the  front  all, 
And  with  guns  horizontal, 

Stood  our  sires ; 
And  the  balls  whistled  deadly, 
And  in  streams  flashing  redly 

Blazed  the  fires, 

As  the  roar 

On  the  shore 
Swept  the  strong  battle-breakers 
O'er  the  green-sodded  acres 

Of  the  plain  ; 
And  louder,  louder,  louder, 
Cracked  the  black  gunpowder, 

Cracked  amain ! 
Now  like  smiths  at  their  forges 
Worked  the  red  St    George's 

Cannoneers, 
And  the  "villainous  saltpetre" 
Rang  a  fierce,  discordant  metre 

Round  their  ears ; 

As  the  swift 

Storm-drift, 
With  hot,  sweeping  anger, 
Came  the  horse-guards'  clangor 

On  our  flanks  ; 
Then  higher,  higher,  higher, 
Burned  the  old-fashioned  fire 

Through  the  ranks  ! 
Then  the  old-fashioned  colonel 
Galloped  through  the  white,  infernal 

Powder  cloud  ! 
And  his  broadsword  was  swinging, 
And  his  brazen  throat  was  ringing  . 

Trumpet-loud. 

Then  the  blue 

Bullets  flew, 
And  the  trooper-jackets  redden 
At  the  touch  of  the  leaden 

Rifle-breath  ; 
And  rounder,  rounder,  rounder 
Roared  the  iron  six-pounder, 
Hurling  death  ! 

— Guy  Humphrey  McMaster. 


The  Dumb  Child. 

She  is  my  only  girl  ; 
I  asked  for  her  as  some  most  precious  thing, 
For  all  unfinished  was  Love's  jeweled  ring, 

Till  set  with  this  soft  pearl. 
The  shade  that  time  brought  forth  1  could  not  see  ; 
How  pure,  how  perfect,  seemed  the  gift  to  me  ! 

Oh,  many  a  soft  old  tune 
I  used  to  sing  unto  that  deadened   ear, 
And  suffered  not  the  lightest  footstep  near, 

Lest  she  might  wake  too  soon, 
And  hushed  her  brothers'  laughter  while  she  lay — 
Ah,   needless  care  !  I  might  have  let  them  play  ! 

'Twas  long  ere  I   believed 
That  this  one  daughter  might  not  speak  to  me  : 
Waited  and  watched,  God  knows  how  patiently  ! 

How  willingly  deceived  ! 
Vain  Love  was  long  ihe  untiring  nurse  of  Faith, 
And  tended  Hope  until  it  starved  to  death. 

Oh,  if  she  could  but  hear 
For  one  short  hour,  till  I  her  tongue  might  teach 
To  call  me  mother,  in  the  broken  speech 

That  thrills  the  mother's  ear ! 
Alas  !  those  sealed  lips  never  may  be  stirred 
To  the  deep  music  of  that  lovely  word. 

My  heart  it  sorely  tries 
To  see  her  kneel  with  such  a  reverent  air 
Beside  her  brothers,  at  their  evening  prayer  ; 

Or  lift  those  earnest  eyes 
To  watch  our  lips,  as  though  our  words  she  knew, 
Then  move  her  own,  as  she  were  speaking  too. 

I've  watched  her  looking  up 
To  the  bright  wonders  of  a  sunset  sky, 
With  such  a  depth  of  meaning  in  her  eye, 

That  I  could  almost  hope 
The  struggling  soul  would  burst  its  binding  cords, 
And  the  long  pent-up  thoughts  flow  forth  in  words. 

The  song  of  bird  and  bee, 
The  chorus  of  the  breezes,  streams,  and  groves, 
All  the  grand  music  to  which  nature  moves, 

Are  wasted  melody 
To  her;  the  world  of  sound  a  nameless  void, 
While  even  silence  hath  its  charms  destroyed. 

Her  face  is  very  fair ! 
Her  blue  eye  beautiful  ;  of  finest  mould 
The  soft,  white  brow,  o'er  which,  in  waves  of  gold, 

Ripples  her  shining  hair. 
Alas  !  this  lovely  temple  closed  must  be , 
For  He  who  made  it  keeps  the  master-key. 

She  seems  to  have  a  sense 
Of  quiet  gladness  in  her  noiseless  play. 
She  hath  a  pleasant  smile,  a  gentle  way, 

Whose  voiceless  eloquence 
Touches  all  hearts,  though  I  had  once  the  fear 
That  even  her  father  would  not  care  for  her. 

Thank  God  it  is  not  so  ! 
And  when  his  sons  are  playing  merrily, 
She  comes  and  leans  her  head  upon  his  knee. 

Oh,  at  such  times  I  know, 
By  his  full  eye.  and  tones  subdued  and  mild, 
How  his  heart  yearns  over  his  silent  child. 

God  in  His  love  doth  give 
To  her  defect  a  beauty  of  its  own  : 
And  we  a  deeper  tenderness  have  known. 

Through  that  for  which  we  grieve. 
Yet  shall  the  seal  be  melted  from  her  ear, 
Yes,  and  my  voice  shall  fill  it — but  not  here ! 

When  that  new  sense  is  given, 
What  rapture  will  its  first  experience  be, 
That  never  woke  to  meaner  melody 

Than  the  rich  songs  of  heaven — 
To  hear  the  full-toned  anthem  swelling  round, 
While  angels  teach  the  ecstacies  of  sound  ! — Anon. 


FRENCH    BONBONS. 


At  the  cafe* : 

Guest  pays  his  bill,  and  receiving  the  change  pushes  a 
franc  toward  the  garcon.  The  latter  regards  him  with  an  ex- 
pression of  respectful  reproach,  and  says  : 

"  I  beg  monsieur's  pardon,  but  that  is  the  counferfeit 
franc."  

"Truffles,"  saidsome  one  to  Monselet,  "are  going  up,  I 
see." 

"  Yes,"  he  replied,  with  a  sigh,  "  it  is  the  first  time  I  have 
ever  deplored  the  elevation  of  a  friend." 


Au  theatre  : 

Deux  petites  figurantes  s'habillent. 

L'une  d'elles,  pour  faire  une  niche  a  l'autre,  lui  cache  son 
pot  de  rouge. 

"  Rencls-moi  mon  pot !  " 

L'autre  voltige  dans  la  loge  sans  re"pondre. 

"  Rends-moi  mon  pot,  te  dis-je  !" 

"Viens  le  prendre." 

"  Si  tu  ne  me  rends  pas  mon  pot,"  s'e'erie  la  petite,  exas- 
pe're'e,  "je  te  le  flanque  par  la  figure." 


The  sweet  modesty  of  Orientals. 

A  gentleman  was  once  presented  to  the  Sultan  Mahmoud, 
and  found  it  a  decided  nuisance  to  have  to  say  "  Your  High- 
ness" and  "Your  Majesty"  at  almost  every. sentence. 

The  Sultan  noticed  his  embarrassment,  and,  divining  the 
cause,  said  kindly  : 

"  You  may  call  me  '  King  of  Kings  ; '  it  is  less  formal." 


In  a  gambling-hell  the  banker  lets  a  blue  fifty-franc  check 
drop  on  the  floor. 

With  great  presence  of  mind  the  nearest  player  puts  his 
foot  upon  the  ivor.y,  stoops,  and  after  a  moment's  search  re- 
appears triumphantly  with  a  red  check,  which  he  hands  be- 
nignly to  the  banker,  remarking  : 

"  Ha  !  you  came  near  losing  this  five-franc  check  !  Lucky 
I  felt  it  strike  my  foot !  " 

Pour  etre  belle  il  faut : 

Trois  choses  blanches  :  La  peau,  les  dents,  les  mains. 

Trois  choses  courtes  :  Les  dents,  les  oreilles  et— la  langue. 

Trois  choses  noires  :  Les  yeux,  les  sourcils  et — les  cils. 

Trois  choses  longues  :  La  taille,  les  cheveux,  les  mains. 

Trois  choses  petites  :  Le  nez,  la  tete,  les  pieds. 

Trois  choses  rondes  :  Le  bras,  la  jambe  et — la  dot. 


"Yes,  young  man,"  said  the  venerable  druggist  to  his  new 
clerk,  whom  he  was  about  to  initiate  into  the  mysteries  of  the 
profession,  "after  a  lifetime's  experience,  I  can  confidently 
assure  you  that  seven  jars  containing  the  seven  specific  drugs 
of  our  trade  would  suffice  to  set  up  any  drug  store." 

'But,  sir,  what  do  you  have  these  other  eight  hundred  for?" 

'  What  for  ?     Why,  to  sell  ! " 


A  customer  enters  a  restaurant,  and  is  served  with  an  atro- 
ciously bad  dinner.  When  he  goes  up  to  the  proprietor's 
desk  to  settle  his  bill  he  bursts  into  tears,  embraces  the  pro- 
prietor warmly,  and  wrings  his  hand.  * 

"  Hi  !  come  now,  I  say,"  says  the  proprietor,  angrily,  "what 
does  this  mean?" 

"  I  embrace  you,  my  dear  friend,"  says  the  customer, 
through  his  tears,  "because  it  is  written  in  the  book  of  fate 
that  we  shall  never  meet  again." 


Guibollard  gourmande  son  domestique,  qui  fait  mal  le  ma- 
nage. 

La  soubrette  dit  pour  s'excuser  :  "  J'ai  fait  9a  machinale- 
me?ity  t 

"  Sotte,  vous  n'apprendrez  done  jamais  a  parler  correcte- 
ment  ?" 

"  Mais  monsieur — " 

"  De  quel  genre  est  machine  ?  " 

"  Fe'minin." 

"Eh,  bien  alors.     On  dit :  II  fait  sa  machine  allemande" 


Bernhardtiana. 

Le  Patriote,  of  St.  Louis,  in  an  article  reviewing  Sarah's 
engagement  there,  resents  the  insinuations  thrown  out  by  the 
Cottrrier  de  iWi/inois,  which  insinuations  we  printed  two 
weeks  ago.     It  remarks  : 

If  the  direction  of  the  Courrier  knew  anything,  she  would  know  that 
if  Mademoiselle  Bernhardt  follows  but  the  inspirations  of  the  heart 
when  it  concerns  itself  of  the  charity,  it  is  not  unfortunately  of  the  same 
for  what  concerns  the  visits  officials. 

To  which  the  Courrier  retorts  : 

This  appreciation  of  our  confrere  esteemed  is  simply  an  inscription 
in  false  against  the  account — much  anodyne,  nevertheless — of  the  visit 
made  to  Mademoiselle  Bernhardt  by  the  members  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Society  French  of  Well-Making.  We  appeal  of  it  to  the  loyalty  of 
these  gentlemen. 

We  find  ravishing  the  word  of  the  end  of  the  article  above,  by  the 
which  we  learn  that  our  eminent  compatriote  finds  herself  compelled  to 
the  discourtesy  by  what  "  concerns  the  visits  officials." 

To  say  that  a  visit  to  the  Stocks-  Yards  (parks  to  the  catties  and  porks) 
should  be  considered  for  a  visit  official ! 

Well,  we  should  snort !     (AToits  nous  cbrouerions.) 


Fashion  item  from  the  Courrier  de  San  Francisco : 

That  detail  secret  of  the  vestment  of  the  sex  that  one  names  Jarre- 
Here  possesses  a  legend  charming.  It  is  a  subject  much  delicate,  but 
we  will  speak  of  it  the  most  discreetly. 

The  jarretieres  (which  one  sees  not  to-day)  showed  themselves  to  the 
gTand  daylight  in  the  times  formerly.  They  attached  the  cliausses  be- 
neath the  knee,  at  the  means  of  the  rich  clasps  or  buckles.  It  was  a 
portion  exterior  of  the  toilet  feminine. 

When  in  habit  of  palfrey,  the  ladies  carried  the  cliausses  of  workman- 
ship rich,  and  the  jarretieres  enjeweled.  A  duchess  of  Orleans,  at  the 
fifteenth  century  (when  of  her  widowage)  made  them  to  enspangle  of 
the  pansies. 

All  the  world  knows  of  Edouard  the  Three,  of  the  jarreticre  lost,  of 
the  device  well  known  :  ' '  Honny  soit  qui  mal  y  pense. " 

This  lien,  insignificant  in  the  appearance,  has  always  been  for  the 
handsome  sex  of  that  epoch  an  object  of  coquetry  serious.  It  served 
to  fix  well  stretched  the  cliausses,  and  aided  to  make  set  forth  the  con- 
tours of  the  limb. 

Enough  often,  it  was  a  valet  who  adjusted  the  cliausses  and  buckled 
the  jarretieres.     It  was  an  operation  delicate. 

The  jarreticre,  reduced  to  the  mystery,  has  taken  a  grand  attraction, 
and  has  made  to  turn  the  head  of  more  than  one  curious. 

O  Courrier,  Courrier^  we  should  blush  to  murn. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


BELLA'S   LETTER. 

She  Tells  about  the  An%cl  Island  Reception,  the 
Naval  Ball,  Mrs.  Burgess's  Tea,  and  Matters 
and  Things  in  General. 


Friday,  February  25,  1881.— There  has  been, 
since  my  last,  a  succession  of  social  events  in  the 
beau  monde,  conspicuously  the  reception  given  at  An- 
gel Island  on  Saturday  afternoon  last  by  the  ladies  of 
that  post,  and  the  party  given  by  the  officers  of  the 
U.  S.  steamers  Alaska •,  Ranger'  Ticonderoga ,  and  Mc- 
Arthur,  at  Mare  Island  on  Tuesday  the  22d  instant. 
I  need  hardly  say  that  Angel  Island  never  presented 
a  more  beautiful  appearance  than  it  did  upon  the  oc- 
casion referred  to,  and  that  the  hop  and  all  attendant 
felicities  reflected  the  highest  credit  upon  Mrs.  Gen- 
eral Kautz,  Mrs.  Captain  Bailey,  Mrs.  Summerhayes, 
Mrs.  Porter  and  Miss  Wandesford,  and  other  society 
leaders,  under  whose  auspices  the  recherche  affair  was 
conceived  and  brilliantly  carried  out.  All  of  the 
army  and  navy  posts  were  represented  ;  and,  besides, 
there  were  many  well-known  society  people  from  San 
Francisco,  Oakland  and  Benicia.  The  festivities 
were  prolonged  well  into  the  evening,  and  the  guests 
were  regaled  with  a  bountiful  supper  previous  to  their 
departure,  which  took  place  between  eight  and  nine 
o'clock.  Among  the  many  who  participated  there 
were  General  and  Mrs.  McDowell  and  Miss  Mc- 
Dowell, General  and  Mrs.  Kautz,  Colonel  Batchelder, 
Major  Whitney,  Captain  and  Mrs.  Field,  Lieuten- 
ants Parker  and  Anderson,  Commodore  and  Mrs. 
McDougal,  Lieutenant  Ray,  Mrs.  and  Miss  Eddy, 
Mrs.  and  Miss  Solomon,  Mr.  and  Miss  Mizner,  Mrs. 
and  Miss  Pomeroy,  Mrs.  and  Miss  Ashe,  Mr.  and 
Miss  Giffin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Russell  [.  Wilson.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Wm.  Elliott,  Mr.  and  Miss  Marshall,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Doherty,  Mr.  and  Miss  Houghton,  the 
Misses  Blanding,  Mr.  Brown  and  Miss  Dollie  Brown, 
Miss  Lilo  McMullin,  Miss  Bloch,  Miss  Myrick,  Miss 
Avery,  Miss  Lloyd,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harrison,  Mr. 
and  Miss  Daniels,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bunker,  Mrs.  J.  C. 
Hayes,  Mrs.  John  S.  Hager,  Mr.  Howard  Johnson, 
Mr.  Porter  Ashe,  Mr.  Joseph  Sinton,  Harry  R.  Mil- 
ler Jr.,  Frank  Wilson,  Mr.  A.  B.  McDowell,  Mr. 
Wallace,  Ben.  Teal,  Captain  Mix,  John  Wilson,  Mr. 
Newlands,  Miss  Masten,  Miss  Bessie  Sedgwick,  Mr. 
Colin  Smith,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Glascock,  Mr.  Guy  Shir- 
ley, Mr.  L.  S.  B.  Sawyer,  and  Miss  Flora  Davis. 

The  most  delightful,  as  well  as  the  most  elegant 
party  of  the  week,  however,  if  not,  indeed,  of  the  sea- 
son, was  that  given  by  the  officers  of  the  men-of-war 
above  mentioned,  at  Mare  Island,  on  the  night  of 
Washington's  Birthday.     It  passed  off  in  the  most 
agreeable  way  from  beginning  to  end.    The  officers  had 
made  provision  for  the  rapid  transit  of  the  guests 
by  chartering  the  fast  sailing  steamer  San  Rafael, 
and  at  precisely  a  quarter  past  seven,  some  three  hun- 
dred ladies*and  gentlemen  started  on  their  way  to  the 
promised  scene  of  festivities.     It  was  truly  a  semi- 
tropical  evening,  and  there  was  hardly  a  murmur  of 
wind  or  wave,  while  "  the  dark,  Plutonian  shadows" 
were  successively  chased  away  by  the  majestic  reflec- 
tions   of   Venus's    resplendent   light.     Other  lesser 
jewels  flashed  softly  from  a  sapphire  sky,  ever  and 
anon  hidden  by  some   island,    upon   whose   shores 
might  be  heard  the  muffled  moan  of  the  breakers  of  a 
la'iy  sea.     At  a  quarter  to  nine  the  steamer  arrived  at 
the  Navy  Yard  wharf,  and  almost  in  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye  its  precious  freight  was  transferred  to  an  apart- 
ment, transformed  from  an  unromantic  sail-loft  into 
an  inviting  ball-room,  tastefully  decorated  with  flags, 
and  bunting,    and  festoons,  and   flowers,  and  bril- 
liantly illuminated,  and  amply  capacious.    The  guests 
were  received  by  Mrs.  Commodore  Phelps,  the  wife 
of  the  new  Commandant,  with  that  stately  grace  for 
which  the  lady  is  noted,  assisted  by  that   pleasant 
lady,  Mrs.  Doctor  Percy,   and  vivacious  Mrs.  Lieu- 
tenant   Niles.      At  about  half  past  nine  the  music 
struck  up  a  waltz,  by  the  elder  Strauss,  and  from  that 
time  until  three   o'clock   in    the   morning  pleasure 
reigned  supreme.     Viands  of  the   choicest   descrip- 
tions were  accessible  at   all   hours  after   midnight, 
while  companion  vessels  of  rum  and  claret  punch,  so 
skillfully  compounded  as  to  be  productive  of  no  fears 
as  to  the  morrow,  made  a  certain  comer  of  that  vast 
hall  the  Mecca  of  many  a  delighted  pilgrim.    Among 
the  ladies  present  were  Mrs.  Commander  Boyd,  a 
charming  lady,  elegantly  attired  in  a  white  brocaded 
satin,  trimmed  with  point  applique1  lace  ;  Miss  Geor- 
gie  Richards,  in  pink  damasse  gauze  over  pink  silk, 
en  train;  Mrs.  McMullin,  in  black  velvet,  en  train; 
Mrs.  Dan  Cook,  in  white  satin,  en  train,  low  corsage  ; 
Mrs.  Stanwood,  in  black  silk,  en  train  ;  Mrs.  Capt. 
Hooker,  in  red  silk  and  light  grenadine  overdress  ; 
Mrs.    Godley,  in  wine-colored  silk,  e?i   train;  Mrs. 
Sontag,  in  pink  silk,  with  pink  satin  bodice  trimmed 
with  flowers  ;   Mrs.  Frank  Unger,  in  white  silk,  elab- 
orately trimmed  ;  Miss  Emma  Pearson,  in  pink  silk  ; 
Mrs.  Commodore  Phelps,  in  black  silk,  en  train  ;  Miss 
Godley,  in  blue  brocaded  satin  ;  Mrs.  Harrington,  in 
black  silk,  en  train  ;  Mrs.  Lieutenant  Cutts,  in  black 
velvet,    trimmed  with  lace  ;  Miss   Katie   Woods,  in 
drab  silk,   drab  satin  trimmings,  corsage  cut  low  ; 
Miss  Lennie  Ashe,  in  nun's  cloth  ;  Miss  Minnie  Lake, 
in  black  silk  and  orange  trimmings  ;  Miss  Annie  Lake, 
in  white  silk  and  pink  sash  ;  Miss   Jennie  Selby,  in 
blue  satin,  trimmed  with  lace  ;  Miss  Meta  McAllister, 
in  white  brocaded  satin  ;  Miss  Susie  Coffee,  in  blue 
brocaded  satin,  heart-shaped  corsage;  Miss  Armour, 
in  white  crepe,  trimmed  with  blue  satin  ribbons  ;  Mrs. 
Tolson,  pink  silk  waist  and  tulle,  skirt ;  Miss  Edith 
Blanding  in  white  satin  and  crepe;  Miss  Savage,  in 
i-.eli'ViTope  silk,  elaborately  trimmed  with  point  lace, 


en  train  ;  Miss  Savage,  in  white  brocaded  satin  and 
embroidered  tulle  ;  Mrs.  General  Kautz,  in  white 
satin,  elaborately  shirred  and  trimmed;  Miss  Hyle.in 
pink  silk;  Mrs.  Flood,  in  black  silk,  trimmed  with 
point  lace ;  Miss  Lilo  McMuJlin,  in  white  satin,  ele- 
gantly embroidered  with  peacocks'  feathers  (by  her- 
self) entrain;  Miss  Mizner,  in  white  brocaded  satin 
and  tulle  overdress  ;  Mrs.  Captain  Forney,  in  white 
brocaded  satin  ;  Mrs.  Doherty,  in  black  silk,  and 
lavender  trimmings  ;  Miss  Jennie  Flood,  in  nun's 
cloth  ;  Mrs.  Leary,  in  white  satin  ;  Mrs.  Lieutenant 
Mason,  in  white  crepe  ;  Miss  Mattie  Solomon,  in 
pink  silk  and  white  satin  overdress  ;  Mrs.  Kutz,  in 
lilac  silk  ;  Mrs.  Lieutenant  Adams,  in  blue  crepe  and 
satin  ;  Mrs.  Russell  Wilson,  in  blue  silkand  brocaded 
velvet  overdress  ;  Mrs.  Lieutenant  Duncan  Kennedy, 
in  black  silk  and  velvet  overdress  ;  Miss  Maggie  Eyre, 
in  white  silk;  Miss  Waters,  in  white  silk  and  nun's 
cloth  overdress ;  Mrs.  Captain  Porter,  in  blue  silk  ; 
Mrs.  Colonel  Haywood,  in  corn-colored  silk  ;  Mrs. 
Irving  Scott,  in  cafe  au  lait  satin  and  brocaded  over- 
dress, and  cardinal  trimmings,  en  train  ;  Miss  Pome- 
roy, in  white  tulle;  Miss  Hay,  in  cream-colored  silk 
and  striped  satin  overdress,  en  train  ;  Mrs.  Captain 
Irving,  in  black  silk,  lace  sleeves,  and  cardinal  flow- 
ers ;  Miss  Nellie  Marshall,  in  white  silk ;  Miss 
Ella  McAllister,  in  blue  silk ;  Mrs.  McAllister, 
in  heliotrope  silk  and  black  lace  trimmings ; 
Mrs.  Joseph  Foard,  in  light  pink  silk,  embroidered 
with  pearls  and  trimmed  with  Valenciennes  lace  ; 
Miss  Annie  Bradley,  in  blue  silk ;  Mrs.  Wallace,  in 
lavender  silk,  trimmed  with  velvet  and  Valenciennes 
lace  ;  Miss  Fannie  Houghton,  in  old-gold  satin,  and 
foulard  overdress  ;  Miss  Laura  Pike,  in  blue  silk  and 
white  illusion  ;  Miss  Sophie  Cutter,  in  pink  silk ;  Miss 
Belle  Reis,  in  pink  silk,  trimmed  with  Spanish  lace  ; 
Mrs.  Ward,  in  white  brocaded  satin  ;  Mrs.  Grattan, 
in 'drab  silk  and  brocade;  Miss  Bessie  Grattan,  in 
pink  silk  and  embroidered  illusion  ;  Miss  Livingston, 
in  white  brocaded  silk ;  Miss  Spotts,  in  white  em- 
broidered silk,  and  white  satin  overdress,  trimmed 
with  flowers  ;  Mrs.  Paymaster  Colby,  in  blue  bro- 
caded silk  ;  Miss  Bronson,  in  cream-colored  satin  and 
garnet  velvet ;  Miss  Lieutenant-Commander  Coghlan, 
in  white  satin  ;  Mrs.  Doctor  Percy,  in  brocaded  satin 
and  pongee  ;  Mrs.  Lieutenant  Niles,  in  mauve-col- 
ored brocaded  satin  and  damasse'e  pongee  ;  Mrs. 
Captain  McDougal,  in  lavender  silk  ;  Mrs.  Cook,  in 
heliotrope  silk  and  cream-colored  satin;  Mrs.  Mc- 
Kee,  in  black  silk,  en  train;  Miss  Pugh,  in  cream- 
colored  satin  ;  Miss  Landers,  in  pink  brocaded  satin; 
Miss  Taylor,  in  white  swiss  ;  Mrs.  Woodhull.  in  pale 
blue  brocaded  satin  ;  Miss  May  Bourn,  in  white  silk 
and  tulle  overdress,  en  train;  Miss  Sadie  Bourn, 
in  a  sleeveless  white  princesse  silk,  with  front  elabo- 
rately embroidered ;  Mrs.  Lieutenant  Mahan,  in 
cream-colored  silk  and  crepe.  Beside  the  officers  of 
the  yard  and  the  ships  Alaska,  Ranger,  McArthur, 
and  Ticonderoga ,  and  a  sprinkling  of  army  officers, 
there  were  many  San  Francisco  gentlemen  present, 
among  whom  were  Judge  Lake,  Captain  Hooker, 
Baron  Henri  Von  Schroeder,  Captain  Mix,  Mr.  Wal- 
lace, Dan  Cook,  Frank  Unger,  Mr.  Stanwood, 
Charles  Sontag,  Harry  Dam,  Irving  M.  Scott,  and 
many  other  well-known  persons. 

There  have  been  several  other  receptions,  among 
which  was  the  "  tea"  given  on  Saturday  afternoon, 
the  19th  instant,  by  Mrs.  Doctor  O.  O.  Burgess,  at 
her  residence  on  Geary  Street,  and  which  drew  within 
her  hospitable  doors  quite  an  array  of  nice  people, 
among  whom  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lucien  Herman, 
Mrs.  William  Burling,  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Whitney, 
General  and  Mrs.  H.  S.  Dodge,  Mrs.  and  Miss  Eddy, 
Bishop  and  Mrs.  Kip,  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Piatt  and 
Miss  Nina  Piatt,  Judge  and  Mrs.  Wallace  and  Miss 
Wallace,  Commodore  and  Mrs.  Phelps,  Mrs.  Lafay- 
ette Maynard  and  Miss  Maynard,  Colonel  and  Mrs. 
F.  A.  Bee,  Mrs,  M.  W.  Harrington.  Lieutenant  and 
Mrs.  T.  B.  M.  Mason,  Mrs.  Benjamin  Brooks  and 
Mrs.  Benjamin  Brooks  Jr.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dan  Cook, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Godley,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chris  Reis,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Fisher  Ames,  Professor  and  Mrs.  Pomeroy, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Homer  S.  King,  Mrs.  James  G.  Fair, 
Miss  Savage,  and  others.  The  same  day  Miss  Gwin 
entertained  a  number  of  select  friends  at  dinner,  at 
her  residence  on  California  Street.  The  night  before 
Mrs.  De  la  Montanya  entertained  a  large  number  of 
her  friends  at  her  home  on  Taylor  Street.  In  Ala- 
meda, on  Friday  evening  last,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Barton  gave  a  brilliant  entertainment  to  Mrs.  and 
Miss  Ferris,  of  Buffalo,  New  York. 

Among  the  select  things  to  come  off,  I  may  remark 
that  Mrs.  Judge  Hager  has  issued  cards  for  an  "At 
Home,"  to-morrow  afternoon,  February  26,  from  three 
until  seven  o'clock,  to  take  place  in  the  parlors  of 
the  Palace.  A  meeting  of  the  Musical  and  Literary 
Club  will  be  held  this  (Friday)  evening,  at  the  resi- 
dence of  Captain  and  Mrs.  Blanding,  No.  804  Van 
Ness  Avenue. 

Cupid  is  not  so  busy  with  his  shafts  as  many  might 
think.  The  only  event  in  this  city  during  the  week 
at  all  worth  noticing,  was  the  marriage,  on  Wednes- 
day last,  of  Mr.  Chafes  Smith  and  Miss  Bessie 
Grimm,  which  took  place  at  Captain  Moore's  resi- 
dence on  Folsom  street.  The  ceremony  was  per- 
formed atone  o'clock  in  the  presence  of  members  of 
the  two  families,  after  which  the  happy  couple  went 
to  Monterey  to  spend  a  part  of  their  honeymoon.  In 
Chicago,  on  Tuesday  last,  Miss  Bessie  Simpson,  well 
know  in  this  city,  was  married  to  Hamilton  Rowan, 
son  of  Vice-Admiral  Rowan,  U.  S.  N.  There  are 
several  engagements  that  may  be  made  public,  thus  : 
Miss  Hattie  Solomon,  the  well-known  society  belle, 
will  shortly  wed  with  Mr.  James  Y.  Oates,  a  promis- 
ing lawyer,  and  a  contributor  to  the  Californian. 
Miss  Gregg,  of  Vallejo,  is  about  to  follow  the  exam- 
ple of  her  sister,  and  marry  a  naval  officer,  her  affi- 
anced being,  at  present,  a  cadet  engineer.  It  is  also 
understood  that  there  is  an  engagement  of  marriage 
between  Mr.  W.  C.  P.  Schenck,  an  Eastern  gentle- 
man, and  Miss  Mamie  R.  Simons,  of  this  city. 

The  movements  and  whereabouts  of  society  people 
and  others  more  or  less  known  may  be  chronicled  as 
follows  :  Miss  Cora  Wallace,  who  left  here  on  the 
22d  of  September  last  for  Europe  with  Clarke 
Crocker's  family,  was  in  Rome  at  last  accounts,  and 
will  remain  abroad  until  next  fall.  Drury  Melone 
left  for  New  York  on  Monday  last.  Mrs.  Adam 
Grant,  who  for  a  long  time  has  resided  at  the  Palace, 
has,  much  to  the  regret  of  her  many  friends  at  that 
house,  removed  to  her  residence  on  Bush  Street. 
Mrs.  Fred.  Oppenheim  was  assisted  in  receiving  "at 
the  Palace,  on  Monday  last,  by  the  Misses  Emma 
and  Lutie  Cole.  Mrs.  Oppenheim  left  on  the  over- 
land train  for  the  East  and  Europe  on  Thursday 
last,  promising  to  return  home  next  fall.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  L.  L.  Baker,  who  have  lately  returned  from  the 
East,  will  soon  leave  the  Palace  and  go  to  house- 
keeping. Pay-Inspector  Caspar  Schenck,  U.  S.  N., 
arrived  home  on  Wednesday  last,  and  will  enter  upon 
the  duties  of  the  navy  pay  office  in  this  city  on  Tues- 
day  next,  vice  Pay-Director  Fulton,  who  goes   on 


waiting  orders.  MissSearle,  Miss  Brooks,  the  Misses 
McAllister,  the  Misses  Wilson,  the  Misses  Laidley, 
Mrs.  Sherwood  and  daughters,  Mrs.  Tobin,  Mrs.  C. 
A.  Carter,  and  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Low  graced  the 
grounds  during  the  football  match  between  the 
"  Phcenix  "  and  "  Wanderer"  clubs,  on  Satur- 
day last,  with  their  agreeable  presence.  At  a 
meeting  of  "  G  "  Company,  on  Friday  evening  last, 
William  B.  Collier  was  elected  First- Lieutenant  ; 
Major  George  A.  Fisher,  of  the  Second  Infantry,  pre- 
sided at  the  election.  The  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Hemphill 
will  leave  the  Grand  in  a  few  days  and  return  to  their 
residence  on  Pine  Street.  At  last  accounts  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  F.  W.  Goad  were  in  Rome,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
R.  Watson  were  in  Switzerland.  Adjutant-General 
S.  W.  Backus  left  Sacramento  for  Washington  on 
Wednesday  last.  The  Misses  McMullen,  who  have 
been  the  guests  of  Governor  and  Mrs.  Kinkead,  at 
Carson,  Nevada,  arrived  home  last  week..  There 
were  between  seventy  and  eighty  people  at  the  Hotel 
del  Monte,  Monterey,  on  Sunday  last,  among  whom 
were  the  following :  Mrs.  J.  S.  Coleman  and  Miss 
Coleman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  May,  Frank  Wash- 
ington, Ward  McAllister,  E.  C.  Wright,  L.  Edgar 
Ricksecker  and  wife,  D.  H.*  Vail,  W.  T.  Y.  Schenck, 
Mrs.  Peter  B.  Simons,  Miss  Mamie  Simons,  Miss 
Blanch  Simons,  C.  deGuigne  and  wife.  John  Parrott, 
Jr.,  Miss  Parrott,  Tiburcio  Parrott,  J.  Ballard  and 
wife,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  C.  Truman  and  daughter,  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baker,  of  San  Francisco  ;  ].  B.  Grant 
and  wife,  Leadville,  Colorado  ;  A.  B.  Daniels  and 
son,  and  W.  B.  Cowell  and  son,  Denver,  Colorado ; 
D.  Sberdy,  Kansas  City,  Missouri;  J.  C.  Willets, 
wife,  child,  and  servant ;  Doctor  J.  C.  Barrow  and 
ife,  four  children,  and  two  nurses ;  J.  S.  Fassett, 
ife,  child,  and  nurse,  New  York  ;  L.  W.  Shephard 
and  wife,  Bridgeport,  Conn.  ;  and  Mrs.  J.  E.  Rhodes, 
Sacramento.  Bella. 

The  Governor's  Ball- 

Like  a  palace  of  light  in  the  gloaming 

The  Capitol  loomed  in  the  air, 
And  the  stars  through  the  translucent  ether 

Beamed  down  with  a  scintillance  rare  ; 
From  the  breadths  of  the  heavens  the  rain-clouds 

Had  swept  with  the  coming  nightfall, 
And  the  hour  was  fit  and  propitious. 

That  honored  the  Governor's  ball. 

To  the  high -pillared  portals  there  hurried 

The  preciously  freighted  coupes, 
And  the  streets  of  the  city  rang  loud  with 

The  hoof-beats  of  blacks  and  of  bays. 
Through  the  marble-paved  corridors  rustled 

Silks,  satins,  and  velvets,  which  all 
Caressed  dainty  feet  that  were  going 

To  dance  at  the  Governor's  ball. 

And  the  music  rolled  from  the  rotunda, 

And  ravished  the  listening  ears — 
It  swelled  to  the  dome,  through  the  doorways, 

To  swoon  on  the  em'rald  parterres  ; 
While  eyes  that  were  bright  as  the  stars  are. 

Were  sparkling  in  chamber  and  hall — 
For  the  State  lent  the  pick  of  its  beauty 

To  honor  the  Governor's  ball. 

There  were  jewels  agleam  in  the  gaslight ; 

There  were  bosoms  like  roses  of  snow  ; 
There  were  willowy  figures,  and  laces 

As  creamy  as  blossoms  that  blow  ; 
There  were  lips  like  the  bow  of  a  cupid  ; 

There  were  feet  just  as  cunning  and  small — 
As  any  Cind'rella  e'er  boasted, 

That  night  at  the  Governor's  ball. 

There  were  militaire  figures,  bright-buttoned 

And  corded  with  spasms  of  gold  ; 
There  were  punch-bowls  topfull  and  o'erflowing  ; 

There  were  cavaliers  stalwart  and  bold  ; 
There  were /a/A  dc  foi  gras,  and  ices  ; 

There  were  just  a  few  flowers  called  "  wall," 
As  well  as  the  taste,  wit,  and  beauty 

Which  honored  the  Governor's  ball. 

And  I  think  I  saw  something  like  flirting, 

Perhaps  once  or  twice,  on  the  stairs — 
Or  it  might  have  been  but  an  engagement 

To  "  racquette  "  to  one  of  Strauss'  airs  ; 
But  I'm  sure  I  o'erheard  a  sweet  creature — 

A  divinity  dainty  and  tall — 
Say:  "Yes,  Dick,  I'll  be  yours  forever" 

That  night  at  the  Governor's  ball. 

And  amid  the  small  hours  of  the  morning 

When  the  stars  in  the  east  had  gone  out ; 
When  the  melody  hushed  and  the  dancers 

Had  quitted  the  scene  of  the  rout, 

I  thought — as  I  saw  in  the  dawning 

The  Capitol  loom  white  and  tall— 

"  How  sweet  in  my  memory  will  linger 

This  night  at  the  Governor's  ball." 

Stockton,  Feb.  22,  1881.  Hank  Wagoner. 


On  Wednesday  evening,  at  the  Tivoli,  a  crowded 
house  greeted  the  six-hundredth  performance  of  opera. 
The  bill  was  Balfe's  opera,  "The  Bohernian  Girl." 
It  was  well  costumed,  and  the  scenery  was  good.  Mr. 
Gates  sung  the  rdle  of  Thaddeus,  and  Miss  Moore 
that  of  Arline.  A  "  souvenir,"  in  the  shape  of  a  pro- 
gramme printed  in  gold  upon  satin,  was  presented  to 
every  lady  visitor. 

Girls,  when  that  chap  of  yours  is  so  terribly  anx- 
ious about  your  seal-skin  being  well  fastened,  your 
muffler  tied,  your  mittens  on,  and  all  your  other  fix- 
ings just  right,  lest  his  dear  little  daisy  should  take 
cold,  it's  just  as  well  for  you  to  remember  that  once 
you're  spliced  he'll  be  just  like  the  rest  of  them,  and 
will  let  you  go  in  a  kitchen  forty-seven  degrees  below 
zero  to  build  up  a  fire  and  get  his  breakfast. 

Archie  Gunther,  who  is  well  known  in  this  city,  has 
written  a  play  for  John  T.  Raymond.  It  is  entitled 
"  Fresh,  the  American."  From  the  ill-natured  com- 
ments of  some  of  the  journals  of  this  city,  it  was  fair 
to  suppose  that  it  was  a  success.  Such  seems  to  be 
the  case.  All  the  New  York  papers  of  February  8th 
speak  well  of  it. 

Obscure  Intimations.  —  "  Grim  Death  " — de- 
clined.  "  His  Last  Night" — declined. "  That 

Absurd  Grubbins  "  —declined. "  Uxorie"  —  de- 
clined.  ■"  B.  F.  L." — are  you  a  globe-trotter? 

"  H.  D.,"  Dublin  —  correspondence  not  desirable. 
Thanks,  nevertheless. "A  Sailor's  Song" — de- 
clined.  "A.  M.  F." declined  ;  too  long, 


"  My  ticket-of-leave  doesn't  seem  to  enable  me  to 
leave." — Michael  Davitt. 


"  By  the  way,  how  is  that  fund  for  ex-presidents 
getting  along?  "-R.  B.  Hayes. 

Adelina  Patti  has  been  singing  at  Nice,  and  Ma- 
dame Blanc,  of  Monaco,  has  given  to  the  prima 
donna  a  present  of  a  handsome  tiara  of  diamonds. 
She  has  come  to  Nice  from  Madrid,  where  she  had 
finished  a  brilliant  engagement.  Her  engagements 
are  as  brilliant  as  her  complexion,  which  latter  is  said 
to  be  due  to  her  use  of  Rachel's  Enamel  Bloom.  Sold 
by  all  druggists. 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 

The  Concerts  of  Oscar  Weil  and  the  Loriag-  Club. 

"And  why  a  Concert  ct  Adieu  f"  everybody  has 
been  asking.  "  Is  Mr.  Weil  going  away?"  "  Is  he 
glad  to  go?"    "  Is  he  sorry?"    "Is  he  tired  of  us?" 

' '  Are  we ?  "  And  having  loitered  most  innocently 

to  the  verge  of  a  precipice  of  discourtesy,  through 
a  maze  of  droning  questions,  society  suddenly  recov- 
ers itself  to  chorus  earnestly,  "  No  ;  we  are  not  tired 
of  Mr.  Weil."  It  would  be  egotistical  of  it  to  con- 
tinue, "Why,  then,  does  he  go?"  But  as  society  is 
never  known  to  ground  upon  the  "  vulgar  shoal  "  of 
self-consciousness,  it  simply  inquires,  "  Why  does  he 
go  ?  "  There  have  been  a  thousand  answers  made  to 
this  question,  and  each  has  assumed  the  royal  air  of 
legitimacy,  of  real  and  lawful  genuineness.  Because 
musical  life  is  not  worth  living  in  California;  because 
"  Pyramus  and  Thisbe  "  did  not  pay;  because  Mr. 

Weil  is  not  appreciated ;  because but  the  list  is  too 

long  to  repeat,  and  none  of  these  reasons  seem  as 
wise,  and  as  dignified,  and  as  likely,  alas  !  as  the  one 
that  Calchas  gave  rrie  the  other  evening,  without 
claiming  for  it  those  qualities  which  truth  makes  self- 
evident.  "Mr.  Weil  is  going  away,"  he  said,  "be- 
cause the  reputation  we  can  give  him  is  only  provin- 
cial. His  talent  and  his  compositions  are  appreciated 
abroad.  It  is  only  natural  that  he  should  wish  to 
find  himself  in  one  of  those  musical  centres  where 
what  he  does  and  what  he  is  will  be  associated  with 
the  renown  of  place  and  surroundings.  Celebrity 
does  not  spring  so  much  from  the  intrinsic  worth  of 
what  a  man  accomplishes,  as  from  the  judgment  that 
is  pronounced  upon  it  by  those  who  are  conceded  to 
be  capable  of  honest  discrimination."  This  is  the 
substance  of  what  Calchas  said,  and  I  felt  obliged  to 
agree  with  it.  A  worthy  reputation  is,  of  course,  the 
very  Kohinoor  of  Fortune's  jewels  ;  and  to  know  that 
Fame  (to  whom  so  many  hearts  are  given  before  they 
are  even  asked  for)  waits  half-way  to  receive  the  fealty 
she  oftener  rejects,  is  enough  to  hasten  any  man  to 
where  she  stands.  If  that  could  be  in  California, 
there  would  be  nothing  to  regret.  The  humiliation  is 
in  the  knowledge  that  we  are  provincial.  That  was 
the  word  that  stung. 

Imposing  announcements,  conversations  with  Cal- 
chas, and  awe-struck  memories  of  the  high  standard 
Mr.  Weil  has  always  set  for  other  people,  combined 
to  cast  glamour  over  the  probable  superiority  of  his 
concert  d'adieu  which  was  truly  roseate.  We  all 
came  in  from  the  light,  soft  wind  that  was  tossing  it- 
self restlessly  underneath  the  stars,  with  the  feeling 
at  heart  that  something  of  importance  was  about  to 
occur.  Rudolph  has  felt  so,  before  he  has  broken 
the  seal  of  Sylvia's  letters  ;  and  John,  perhaps,  when 
he  has  heard  the  dinner  bell  ring.  One  may  be  deli- 
cately impressionable  without  being  at  all  romantic. 
Schubert's  "Romania"  and  "Finale,"  by  the 
Schmidt  Quartette,  and  the  ruin  of  it,  by  the  gather- 
ing audience,  sustained,  rather  than  dispelled,  the 
freshness  of  first  illusions.  We  expected  to  hear 
none  of  this  music,  and  our  expectations  were  fully 
realized.  The  hopes  built  upon  Mr.  McCarthy's 
"  Ballade,"  however,  which  was  to  follow,  were  des- 
tined to  falter  and  fall.  Mr.  McCarthy  has  a  very 
fair  voice,  but  his  way  of  using  it  is  as  poor  as  bis 
voice  is  good.  His  style  lacks  spirit,  his  manner 
warmth,  and  his  selection,  "Page,  Esquire,  Cap- 
tain," by  Membree,  was  received  coldly  enough. 
Senor  Arrillaga  came  next,  and  pattered  through  his 
piano  solo,  an  operatic  selection  by  Saint-Saens,  in  a 
neat,  amateurish  little  way,  and  played  his  encore 
with  much  naivete  ;  but  I  asked  myself  a  dozen  times 
meanwhile,  "Is  this  Oscar  Weil's  concert  room?" 
and  then  there  turned  out  to  be  a  snarl  in  the  pro- 
gramme. Mr.  McCarthy  came  forward  and  an- 
nounced the  unforeseen  absence  of  Miss  Dingeon. 
Miss  Ferrer  had  consented  to  sing  Mr,  Weil's  songs 
in  her  stead,  which  Miss  Ferrer  did  in  a  very  grace- 
ful, shallow  manner.  The  songs,  "  In  Autumn," 
and  "  Spring  Song,"  with  violin  obligato,  played  by 
Louis  Schmidt  Jr.,  are  exquisite  things,  but  they  are 
not  in  Miss  Ferrer's  line.  Neither  is  "  Fair  as  an 
Angel "  in  Mr.  Hughes's ;  and  nothing  ever  will  be,  for 
that  matter,  if  he  keeps  on  singing  in  his  throat. 
The  "Aria"  and  "Gavotte,"  from  the  suitem  D, 
by  Bach,  played  by  a  string  orchestra  under  the  di- 
rection of"  Louis  Schmidt  Jr.,  were  good.  And 
so  were  Mr.  Schmidt's  deliciously  spirited  and  fan- 
tastic "  Gypsey  Airs,"  farther  on  in  the  evening. 
All  that  the  Schmidts  had  a  part  in  was  significant, 
and  meant  something  musically — the  numbers  above 
mentioned,  and  the  solos  of  Mr.  Ernst.  The  rest  of 
the  programme,  to  make  a  sweeping  thing  of  it,  was 
simply  second-rate.  Mr.  Urban 's  Schubert  "Song," 
which  was  given  in  excellent  taste,  should  be  excepted. 
But  Sehor  Espinosa,  who  evidently  does  not  "see 
with  his  fingers,"  was  tedious  and  uninteresting  in 
Mr.  Weil's  classical  G  minor  "  Ballade  "  for  the  pi- 
ano, Mr.  Bockel,  in  two  of  Mr.  Weil's  songs,  was 
certainly  not  "afeared,"  as  somebody  said;  and 
though  Wordsworth  has  written,  "  Soft  is  the  music 
that  would  charm  forever,"  a  musician  who  is  de- 
scribed by  the  same  adjective  can  not  hope,  on  this 
account,  to  please  perennially.  Altogether,  the  affair 
was  a  surprise  and  a  disappointment.  Perhaps  Mr. 
Weil  could  not  well  refuse  the  civilities  of  his  musical 
friends.  Perhaps  he  sees  now  that  it  is  not  always  so 
easy  to  have  a  fine  programme  throughout.  Perhaps, 
indeed,  he  has  always  seen  that. 


The  Loring  Club  concert,  on  Wednesday  night, 
was  an  exceptionally  brilliant  entertainment.  The 
audience  was  large  and  fashionable,  the  decorations 
tropically  profuse,  and  the  music  all  that  could  be  de- 
sired. The  choruses  were  unusually  effective ;  and 
there  were  given  besides,  solos  by  Mrs.  Tippett,  a 
duet  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tippett,  and  solos  by  Mr. 
Nelle.  Mrs.  Tippett's  lovely  voice  and  ingenuous 
manner  are  too  well  known  to  stand  in  need  of  fur- 
ther praise  or  compliment.  It  ie  sufficient  to  say  that 
her  first  song,  "The  Skylark,"  by  Hatton,  was  charm- 
ingly rendered,  and  delightfully  accompanied  by  Miss 
Beutler,  and  that  Mrs.  Trppett  sang  for  an  encore 
-"Those  Evening  Bells."  Mr.  Nelle,  in  his  aria  from 
"  Tannhattser."  was  received  with  much  approba- 
tion and  applause.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will 
come  often  before  San  Francisco  audiences,  with  so 
fine  a  voice  as  he  has  shown  himself  to  possess.  Of 
the  choruses,  the  "  Hunter's  Joy"  found  most  favor 
at  the  hands  of  attentive  listeners.  It  was  re-de- 
manded, and  made  one  wish  that  repetitions  were  al- 
ways as  enjoyable.  The  programme  was  concluded 
by  a  stirring  March,  and  the  third  concert  of  the 
fourth  season  was  at  an  end.  F.  A. 


See  "The  Awakening"  and  "The  Eighth 
Wonder  ; "  also,  Carbolic  and  Camphor  Soap,  proof 
against  small-pox — all  at  Standard  Soap  Palace,  637 
Market  Street,  S.  F. 


f.H  E       ARGONAUT. 


OUR  SAN   FRANCISCO   LAND   LEAGUERS. 


The  Land  League,  on  the  evening  of  February  15th,  held 
at  Union  Hall  a  Grand  Indignation  Mass  Meeting 
against  the  Government  of  England.  The  undisguised  ob- 
ject of  this  meeting,  openly  avowed  by  nearly  all  its  speak- 
ers, was  to  aid  and  encourage  the  Irish  in  achieving  a  forci- 
ble separation  from  England  and  Scotland.  In  other  and 
plainer  words,  it  was  a  meeting  of  Americans  in  America  to 
incite  a  civil  war  in  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  It  pro- 
posed, in  direct  terms,  to  raise  men  and  money  to  encourage 
an  uprising  in  Ireland  against  its  government.  America  is 
on  terms  of  friendly  political  relations  with  Great  Britain. 
All  those  who  took  part  in  this  assemblage  are  American  cit- 
izens— most  of  them  by  naturalization,  a  few  by  native 
birth.  The  president,  John  Deane,  is  a  gentleman,  a  citizen 
of  character,  a  merchant  of  wealth  and  good  standing.  Gen- 
eral Rosecrans,  an  American  by  birth,  member  elect  to  Con- 
gress, allowed  his  name  to  be  used  as  vice-president.  Colo- 
nel John  P.  Jackson,  of  the  Post,  was  a  vice-president.  We 
name  some  few  of  those  who  were  not  Irish  born  :  Colonel 
Stuart  M.  Taylor,  R.  Guy  McClellan,  Rev.  F.  Fenn,  Doc- 
tor J.  F.  Gibbon,  Colonel  George  Flournoy,  Hon.  C.  J.  Beer- 
stecher,  Doctor  J.  C.  Shorb,  Judge  J.  R.  Sharpstein,  Hon. 
D.  Spencer,  General  Lagrange.  Letters  of  regret  were  read 
from  the  Reverend  Horatio  Stebbins,  Reverend  W.  A.  Scott, 
Judge  M.  C.  Blake,  Reverend  I.  S.  Kalloch.  There  were 
some  ninety-five  names  in  all,  mostly,  of  course,  men  of 
Irish  birth,  and  nearly  all  of  the  Romish  faith.  Only  three 
Republicans,  so  far  as  we  know,  among  the  vice-presidents. 
Only  ten  of  native  birth,  so  far  as  we  know.  Only  four  men 
of  Northern  birth,  so  far  as  we  know.  Only  two  Germans 
and  only  one  Jew,  so  far  as  we  know.  But  as  a  rule  highly 
respectable  Irish- Catholic  Democrats.  If  among  the  native- 
born — outside  of  preachers,  whom  we  do  not  hold  to  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  men  of  ordinary  sense — there  is  one  man 
in  the  whole  category  who  is  not  in  some  sense  a  dema- 
gogue, and  there  for  some  selfish  personal  interest,  we  do 
not  know  it.  Colonel  Jackson,  for  advertisements  ;  Sharp- 
stein, for  the  bread  that  comes  from  office  ;  Beerstecher,  for 
continuance  in  place  ;  Taylor,  Shorb,  Flournoy,  McClellan, 
Gibbon,  and  Blake  kissing  the  shillala.  If,  when  the  South 
contemplated  the  armed  conflict  of  disunion,  such  a  meeting 
had  been  held  in  London  to  encourage  secession,  what  would 
loyal  Americans  have  thought  of  it  ?  If  it  had  been  at- 
tended and  countenanced  by  members  of  Parliament  and 
judges,  how  would  we  have  regarded  it  ?  The  citizens,  native 
and  foreign-born,  who  were  present ;  the  clergymen  and 
judge  who  "  regretted "  their  enforced  absence,  have 
adopted  the  sentiments  uttered  at  this  meeting — senti- 
ments that  are  at  enmity  with  England ;  opinions 
that  are  designed  to  lead  to  a  civil  war.  The  wild  utter- 
ances of  Guy  McClellan,  the  absurd  rhapsodies  of  Doctor 
Shorb,  the  empty  babblings  of  Bob  Ferral  are  important, 
but  only  important  when  endorsed  by  an  audience  that  lis- 
tens to  them  without  objection,  and  a  community  that  reads 
them  without  protest.  We  wish  that  every  reader  of  the  Ar- 
%07iaut  could  have  been  present  at  this  meeting  and  seen  its 
enthusiasm  when  Father  Rooney,  with  eloquent  voice  and 
impassioned  gesture,  pictured  to  his  audience  in  glowing  lan- 
guage his  detestation  of  the  "  monstrous  tyranny  and  op- 
"  pression  of  the  hated  rule  of  England" ;  "  a  govern- 
"  ment  that,  in  all  her  transactions,  never  knew  how  to 
"  deal  justly ;  a  government  loaded  with  plunder  from  all 
"climes;"  "ulcerous  with  corruption,  and  whose  garments 
"are  crimsoned  with  the  blood  of  slaughtered  millions," 
"a  hyena  that  can  not  change  her  spots"  ;  "devil  made 
"and  devil-impelled";  "despotic  and  fiendish."  Lord  Bea- 
consfield  is  described  by  this  frothing  priest  as  "  a  lineal 
"descendant  of  the  impenitent  thief,"  while  Gladstone  is  de- 
nounced as  a  coward  ;  and  then,  in  final  culmination,  he  de- 
-  clares  :  "Asa  priest,  I  protest  against  the  mad  freaks  of  our 
"  ancient  enemy."  It  is  as  a  priest  that  Father  Rooney  pos- 
tures before  his  audience.  As  he  comes  bounding  down  to 
the  footlights,  amid  the  yells  of  all  Ireland  gone  mad,  he 
says  :  "  I  know  what  this  outburst  of  good  will  means,  and 
"what  it  demands  of  me.  //  means  that  you  will  follow 
"  understanding^  wherever  your  priests  lead,  and  it  demands 
"  of  me  to  speak  as  an  Irish  priest  should,  who  knows  the 
"wrongs  we  all  have  been  suffering  so  long."  How  is  that, 
General  Rosecrans  ?  How  is  that,  Colonel  Stuart  M.  Tay- 
lor? How  is  that,  Doctor  Shorb?  How  is  that,  Reverend 
Horatio  Stebbins  ?  How  is  that,  Reverend  W.  A.  Scott  ? 
How  is  it,  all  of  you  good  Protestant  American  gentlemen, 
men  of  the  South  and  North?  You,  Colonel  Flournoy,  and 
you,  J.  P.  Jackson,  men  who  have  led  and  who  have  followed 
on  fields  of  war  and  in  civil  life,  how  do  you  like  to  be  told 
by  a  foreign-born  and  foreign-educated  priest  of  Rome  that 
he  has  the  hook  in  your  American  noses,  and  that  he  leads 
you?  Do  you  endure  this  shameful  misrepresentation  of 
English  history,  this  scandalous  misstatement  of  the  story 
of  English  civilization,  this  foul  libel  on  our  English  ances^ 
try  and  our  ancestral  honor?  And  all  this  in  order  that  here 
in  a  foreign  land,  in  the  interest  of  a  foreign  church,  a  set  of 
fanatical  and  crazy  Irish  may  help  to  stir  up  a  rebellion,  a 
civil  war,  an  internecine  strife,  against  the  people  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland.  One  more  quotation  from  this  crazy  fa- 
natic, and  we  leave  him.  This  extract  from  the  speech  of 
Father  Rooney  we  take  from  the  Morning  Call.  We  com- 
mend it  to  those  of  our  readers  who  do  not  think  we  are 
alarmists  on  the  Roman  question.  We  commend  it  to  those 
Romanists  who  have  some  sense  outside  of  their  religion. 
We  commend  it  to  all  who  care  to  inquire  whether  the 
church  or  priest  of  Rome  ever  interferes  in  political  questions, 
or  concerns  himself  in  the  affairs  of  civil  administration  : 
"  Irish  people,  I  here  say  to  you,  be  true  to  your 
"priests,  for  they  have  proved  themselves  true  to 
"  you  ;  and  listen  to  no  man,  no  matter  who  he 
u  may  be,  who  contradicts  mighty  and  infallible 
"Rome,  the  mother  and  mistress  of  churches." 
Read  this  again,  please,  dear  reader.  Read  it  aloud,  good 
Doctor  Scott,  of  the  old  Scotch  Presbyterian  Church,  of  the 
church  of  John  Knox — read  it  aloud,  and  explain  to  your  au- 
dience that  you  regret  you  could  not  have  been  present. 
And  you,  Doctor  Stebbins,  and  you,  Doctor  Piatt,  of  the 
Church  of  England,  tell  those  of  your  people  that  do 
not  read  the  Argonaut,  why  you  regret  you  were  not  pres- 
ent when  this  Roman  priest  bade  you  to  listen  to  no  man, 


whoever  he  may  be,  who  contradicts  mighty  and  infallible 
Rome,  the  mother  and  mistress  of  churches.  Let  Mr.  Beer- 
stecher, the  Lutheran,  and  Dr.  Gibbon,  the  Quaker,  and  all 
those  Protestant  gentlemen,  see  how  contemptible  a  figure 
they  are  cutting  in  playing  tail  to  this  wallowing  monster. 
If  Father  Rooney  is  authority — and  we  believe  he  is,  for  he 
is  an  able,  eloquent,  honored,  and  influential  priest  of  Rome 
then  he  justifies  all  that  the  Argonaut  has  said  in  the  di- 
rection of  charging  that  the  Roman  Church  and  the  papist 
priests  in  California  do  actively  interfere  in  politics.  Rome, 
says  Father  Rooney,  is  infallible  and  is  mistress.  The  pope 
is  the  vice-gerent  of  God,  and  all  civil  and  spiritual  allegi- 
ance is  due  to  him.  Our  schools  are  godless.  Our  wives 
are  unmarried.  Our  children  are  illegitimate.  Republican 
liberty  must  be  subordinated  to  the  infallible  church  ;  free- 
dom of  conscience  within  the  keeping  of  priests  ;  Irish  rule 
in  America,  war  between  Ireland  and  England,  with  America 
the  ally  of  Ireland.  Follow  us,  says  Father  Rooney  ;  follow 
us,  says  Father  Burchard  ;  follow  us,  says  the  good  Father 
Hennessy,  Father  Lafferty,  Father  Lagan,  Father  Morrissy, 
and  all  those  other  good  Irish  fathers  who  are  just  now  en- 
gaged in  the  utterly  hopeless  task  of  inciting  in  the  breasts 
of  intelligent  and  respectable  Americans  any  feeling  of  hos- 
tility against  the  Government  of  Great  Britain. 


FIRST    READER    IN    JOURNALISM. 


A  gentleman  of  eminent  business  and  social  position,  a 
resident  of  San  Francisco,  traveling  in  Europe  on  his  way 
around  the  world,  found  himself  at  Oueenstown  in  Ireland, 
about  to  sail  for  America.  Seeing  a  group  of  emigrants 
gathering  around  a  person  selling  some  kind  of  printed  mat- 
ter, he  made  his  way  to  the  centre,  and  found  a  Romish 
priest,  purchased  six  printed  prayers,  one  of  which  we  pub- 
lish as  a  sample  of  the  whole.  The  price  was  four  cents 
each.     All  of  the  emigrants  bought  one  or  more  of  them  : 

The  following  prayer  was  found  in  the  tomb  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  in  the  year  803,  and  sent  from  the  Pope  to  the  Emperor  Charles, 
as  he  was  going  into  battle,  for  safety.  They  who  shall  repeat  it  every 
day,  or  hear  it  repeated,  or  keep  it  about  them,  shall  never  die  a  sud- 
den death,  nor  be  drowned  in  water,  nor  shall  poison  have  any  effect 
upon  them.  And  it  being  read  over  by  any  woman  in  labor,  she  will  be 
delivered  safely,  and  be  a  glad  mother  ;  and  when  the  child  is  born  lay 
this  on  his  or  her  right  side,  and  he  or  she  shall  not  be  troubled  with 
any  misfortunes  ;  and  if  you  see  any  one  in  fits  .lay  it  on  his  or  her 
right  side,  and  he  or  she  shall  stand  up  and  praise  God  ;  and  they  who 
shall  repeat  it  in  any  house  shall  be  blessed  by  the  Lord  :  and  he  that 
will  laugh  at  it  will  suffer.  Believe  this  tor  certain — it  is  as  true  as  if 
the  Holy  Evangelists  had  written  it.  They  who  keep  it  about  them 
shall  not  fear  lightning  nor  thunders  ;  and  they  who  shall  repeat  three 
Hail  Marys  every  day  in  the  honor  of  God  and  the  blessed  Virgin  will 
be  heavenly  rewarded  at  the  hour  of  death  :  "  O  !  adorable  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  dying  on  the  Sacred  Tree  for  our  lives  ;  O  !  holy 
Cross  of  Christ,  see  me  in  thought ;  O  !  holy  Cross  of  Christ  ward  off 
from  me  all  bad  repeating  words  ;  O  !  holy  Cross  of  Christ  ward  off 
from  me  all  weapons  of  danger  ;  O  !  holy  Cross  of  Christ  ward  off  from 
me  all  things  that  are  evil ;  O  !  holy  Cross  of  Christ  protect  me  from 
my  enemies  ;  O  !  holy  Cross  of  Christ  protect  me  in  the  way  of  happi- 
ness ;  O  !  holy  Cross  of  Christ  ward  off  from  me  all  dangerous  deaths, 
and  give  me  life  always  ;  I  crucified  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  have  mercy  on 
me  now  and  forever.  Amen.  In  honor  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
in  honor  of  his  sacred  passion,  and  in  honor  of  his  holy  resurrection, 
and  Godlike  ascension,  to  which  he  liked  to  bring  me  to  the  right  way  to 
heaven  ;  true  as  Jesus  Christ  was  born  Christmas  Day  in  the  stable — 
true  as  Jesus  Christ  was  crucified  on  Good  Friday — true  as  the  Three 
Wise  Kings  brought  their  offerings  to  Jesus  on  the  third  day  ;  true  as 
he  ascended  into  heaven,  so  the  honor  of  Jesus  will  keep  me  from  my 
enemies,  visible  and  invisible,  now  and  forever.  Amen.  O I  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  have  mercy  on  me  ;  Mary  and  Joseph  pray  for  me, 
through  Nicodemus  and  Joseph,  who  took  our  Lord  down  from  the 
Cross  and  buried  him.  0  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  through  thy  sufferings  on 
the  Cross,  for  truly  your  soul  was  parting  out  of  this  sinful  world,  give 
me  grace  that  I  may  carry  my  cross  patiently  with  dread  and  fear  when 
I  suffer,  and  that  without  complaining,  and  that  through  thy  suffering 
I  may  escape  all  dangers  now  and  forever.     Amen." 

As  an  evidence  of  the  efficiency  of  the  merchandise  in  se- 
curing for  the  traveler  and  his  family  the  promised  protec- 
tion, we  are  permitted  to  state  that  the  trip  was  made  in 
seven  days,  the  ocean  was  calm,  and  that  he  has  not  since 
died  suddenly  ;  that  he  was  not  drowned  in  the  water  while 
crossing  the  sea,  nor  has  he  since  been  poisoned,  nor  met 
with  any  misfortune.  He  has  had  no  opportunity  in  his  fam- 
ily to  test  its  virtues  in  case  of  child-bearing,  and  has  not 
been  troubled  with  fits.  This  prayer  is  the  cheapest  acci- 
dental policy  that  can  be  procured.  We  commend  it  to  all 
who  have  confidence  in  it ;  and  if  it  would  be  an  inducement 
for  any  who  have  faith  in  such  things  to  return  to  Ireland, 
we  will  set  the  Argonaiit  presses  to  work  in  printing  it,  that 
all  may  be  speedily  provided,  and  a  return  emigration  to  Ire- 
land encouraged. 

It  is  stated  that  Peru  has  asked  England,  France,  and 
Italy  to  mediate  between  her  and  Chile.  It  is  probable  that 
England,  rather  than  the  United  States,  was  asked  because 
the  former  power  is  deeply  interested  in  the  independence  of 
Peru,  owing  to  the  fact  that  many  millions  in  Peruvian  bonds 
are  held  by  British  subjects.  The  Chileans  find  themselves 
in  a  somewhat  peculiar  position.  They  have  vanquished  a 
country  without  a  government.  The  rightful  president  of 
Peru — Senor  Prado,  who  is  now  in  New  York — was  over- 
thrown by  Nicolas  Pie'rola,  who  declared  himself  dictator. 
He  fled  from  the  capital  when  the  Chilean  troops  were 
approaching,  and  is  now  somewhere  in  the  South,  endeavor- 
ing to  collect  an  army.  He  declares  himself  the  head  of 
the  government,  but  refuses  to  treat  for  peace.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  Chileans  hold  Lima,  the  capital,  and  Callao,  its 
seaport,  as  well  as  nearly  all  the  other  Peruvian  ports.  If 
they  were  to  occupy  the  country  permanently,  assume  the 
Peruvian  indebtedness,  and  promise  payment  of  the  bonds, 
we  believe  that  British  influence  would  incline  to  the  Chilean 
side.  Waiving  the  question  of  whether  conquest  in  our  day 
be  right  or  wrong,  it  would  doubtless  be  a  better  thing  for 
the  Peruvians.,  They  have  shown,  by  their  disgraceful  con- 
duct in  sacking  their  own  city,  that  they  are  unworthy  of 
self-government. 

When  Guy  Fawkes  McClellan  starts  out  upon  his  expedi- 
tion to  blow  up  Buckingham  Palace,  we  should  be  pleased  to 
have  him  parade  his  forces  in  front  of  the  Argonaut  office, 
as  we  desire  to  present  him  with  a  feather.  We  shall  place 
it  in  such  a  conspicuous  place  upon  his  person  that  all  who 
follow  him  will  be  able  to  keep  it  steadily  in  view. 


"  My  husband  is  very  dear  to  me.  I  believe  the  exact  fig- 
ures are  something  like  $1,500,000  per  annum." — Baroness 
Burdett-  Coutts. 


LESSON   I — SOCIETY  REPORTERS. 

This  is  a  so-ci-e-ty  reporter  (pointing  to  chart).  You  will 
notice  how  finely  he  is  dressed.  He  wears  his  best  clothes 
every  day,  because  he  doesn't  know  what  Sunday  is.  Re- 
porters have  an  easy  life.  They  seldom  go  to  work  before 
ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  are  often  through  with  their 
labors  by  three  o'clock  the  next  morning.  There  are  many 
kinds  of  reporters.  The  society  reporter  goes  to  parties  and 
weddings.  He  takes  down  the  names  of  the  people  who 
have  been  invited,  whether  they  are  there  or  not,  and  prints 
them  in  the  paper  next  day.  Once  upon  a  time  a  man 
started  for  a  party,  but  he  got  too  full  for  ut-ter-ance  before 
reaching  there,  and  so  he  was  locked  up.  The  society  re- 
porter said  he  was  at  the  party  all  the  same,  but  the  police 
reporter  said  he  was  fined  three  dollars  for  being  in-tox-i-ca- 
ted.  So  this  man  got  his  name  in  the  paper  twice,  but  he 
cut  out  one  of  the  items  for  fear  his  wife  might  see  them 
both  and  think  the  Press  was  making  too  much  of  him. 
Men  are  not  often  so  modest. 

LESSON    II— SPORTING  REPORTERS. 

This  is  a  sport-ing  re-port-er.  The  sporting  reporter  goes 
to  horse-races,  and  base-ball  games,  and  cock-fights.  It  \c 
very  wicked  to  go  to  horse-races  if  you  bet  on  the  wrnig 
horse.  Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  cro-quet  tour-na  ment 
in  a  large  city,  and  the  editor  of  a  paper  knew  that  some- 
body must  write  it  up.  So  he  spoke  to  the  sporting  reporter. 
"  What  have  I  got  to  do  with  those  dizzy  cro^et  players  ?  " 
said  the  sporting  reporter  ;  "  that's  a  society  event."  "  I 
guess  you  are  right,"  replied  the  editor  ;  ''so  you  can  go  up 
in  the  country  about  two  miles  beyond  ^here  the  street-cars 
run,  and  see  if  it  looks  as  if  we  would  have  an  early  spring  ; 
and  then  this  evening  there  are  four  Land-League  meetings 
for  you  to  look  after."  So  the  sporting  reporter  had  a  little 
something  to  do,  after  ail,  and  he  went  off  into  a  se-clu-ded 
corner  and  clubbed  himself. 

LESSON  III — FIRES. 

A  man  need  not  have  a  class-i-cal  ed-u-ca-tion  in  order  to 
be  a  good  reporter,  but  he  must  be  able  to  hustle  around 
some,  and  hump  himself  when  there  is  a  big  fire  or  a  mur- 
der. Reporters  can  get  nearer  to  a  fire  than  anybody  except  ■ 
the  firemen,  and  the  new  ones  do  it ;  but  the  old  heads  at 
the  business  know  better  ;  they  stand  on  the  corner  until  the 
fire  is  out,  and  then  they  get  a  hack  and  go  to  the  house  of 
the  man  who  owns  the  building,  and  ask  him  how  much  the 
old  shell  was  worth,  and  if  he  thinks  the  insurance  compa- 
nies will  have  him  arrested  for  setting  it  on  fire.  This  is 
when  the  man  acts  mean,  and  does  not  open  the  door  for 
them  because  he  has  just  got  out  of  bed,  and  declines  to  an- 
swer questions.  But  if  he  acts  square,  you  bet  the  boys  treat 
him  right,  and  in  the  morning  people  read  of  him  as  "  our 

es-tim-a-ble  citizen,  Mr. ."     Reporters  seldom  die  early. 

They  are  too  tough.  Many  of  them  are  married  and  live 
happily  with  their  wives,  because  they  never  see  them  ex- 
cept when  they  come  home  to  go  to  bed.  A  drowsy  man 
can  not  quarrel  much.  But  their  wives  die  early.  They  die 
of  vex-a-tion,  because  they  can  not  talk  their  husbands  to 
sleep. 

LESSON   IV — SALARIES. 

You  have  learned  now  what  easy  times  reporters  have  ; 
but  often  those  who  have  the  best  chances  in  this  world  do 
not  seem  to  ap-pre-ci-ate  the  fact,  and  sometimes  a  reporter 
gets  a  big  head,  and  thinks  his  salary  ought  to  be  raised. 
So  he  speaks  to  the  editor  about  it.  Sometimes  the  editor 
raises  his  salary.  Sometimes  he  raises  the  reporter.  Editors 
are  very  liberal  men.  Many  of  them  do  not  think  anymore 
of  a  dollar  than  some  men  do  of  their  lives,  but  they  know 
that  if  the  reporters  were  paid  too  much  they  would  save 
their  money  and  buy  the  paper,  and  then  the  editors  would 
be  like  the  Chinese — they  would  have  to  go.  So  in  self-pro- 
tection they  are  obliged  to  keep  the  salaries  of  the 
reporters  at  five  or  six  thousand  dollars  a  year.  Editors 
are  kind-hearted.  They  never  hurt  anybody  but  poets. 
Poets  ought  to  be  ex-term-i-na-ted.  , 

LESSON  V— FRESH   MEN. 

Once  a  young  man  who  had  grad-u-a-ted  at  Harvard 
College,  and  was  a  splendid  scholar  at  base-ball  and  rowing, 
came  to  a  large  Western  city  and  hired  out  to  be  a  reporter. 
The  next  day  the  editor  sent  him  to  an  inquest.  He  came 
back  to  the  office  at  night  with  enough  man-u-script  to 
make  a  book.  The  editor  gave  this  to  an  experienced  re- 
porter and  said  :  "  Cut  that  stuff  down  to  a  stickful."  After 
a  while  he  went  over  to  where  the  experienced  reporter  was 
sitting  and  said  :  "  How  did  that  new  duck  manage  with 
the  inquest  ? "  "  Oh,"  said  the  experienced  reporter,  "  he  got 
everything — except  the  verdict."  And  then  the  other  re- 
porters that  were  sitting  around  laughed  heartily,  but  the 
editor  only  said  some  very  bad  words  and  discharged  the 
new  reporter.  But  the  paper  came  out  the  next  day.  This 
was  very  ex-tra-or-di-nary.  New  reporters  always  tell 
everybody  that  they  are  "  jour-nal-ists,"  but  the  old  ones 
call  them  deck-hands.  New  reporters  always  think  they 
know  everything,  and  in  some  offices  it  is  cus-to-ma-ry  to 
put  a  dish  of  salt  on  a  new  reporter's  desk.  This  is  a  deli- 
cate way  of  telling  him  that  he  is  too  fresh.  Reporters 
never  like  to  hurt  anybody's  feelings. 

LESSON  VI— GETTING    LEFT. 

Once  upon  a  time  an  editor  in  Cin-cin-na-ti  hired  a  re- 
porter in  Chi-ca-go  to  do  some  work  for  his  paper.  After 
awhile  the  reporter  forgot  to  send  anything  about  an  import- 
ant matter,  which  made  the  editor  very  angry.  So  he  sent 
a  dispatch  to  the  reporter,  saying  :  "  You  are  discharged. 
Why  did  you  get  left  on  that  murder  ?  Answer."  When  the 
reporter  read  this,  he  laughed  and  he  said  :  "  I  wonder  if  that 
old  plum  thinks  he  can  get  the  best  of  me  ?"  So  he  wrote 
the  longest  kind  of  an  answer,  explaining  all  about  the  mat- 
ter, and  closed  by  saying  he  was  glad  he  had  been  dis- 
charged, because  he  disliked  to  be  connected  with  a  paper 
that  allowed  itself  to  get  scooped.  It  took  1,750  words  to 
say  this,  and,  as  it  was  sent  by  tel-e-graph,  the  Cincinnati 
editor  had  a  pretty  big  bill  to  pay.  This  was  very  wicked  of 
the  reporter.  But  the  editor  was  too  previous.  It  taught 
him  never  to  ask  for  explanations  by  telegraph  again,  and 
that  Chicago  reporters  were  pretty  liable  to  keep  up  with  the 
pro-ces-sion.  Charles  A.  Dana. 


THE        A  R  G  O  N  A  Li 


THE   BLUE    SATIN  SLIPPER. 


Adapted  for  the  "Argonaut"   from  the  French  of  Prosper  Meriraee. 


Leon  and  his  bride  were  seated  in  a  compartment  by  them- 
selves. They  had  given  the  conductor  a  fee,  and  promised 
themselves  solitude  on  their  wedding  journey. 

"  All  aboard  ! "  shouted  the  conductor. 

Just  as  the  train  was  about  to  move,  an  elderly  man  sprang 
on  the  step,  and  entered  the  compartment.  The  door  slam- 
med, the  bell  struck,  and  the  train  moved  away.  Although 
annoyed  by  the  intrusion,  the  young  couple  continued  their 
conversation  in  English,  when  they  were  interrupted  by  their 
fellow-traveler  in  a  much  better  English  than  their  own  : 

"  Monsieur,"  said  he,  dryly,  "  if  you  have  any  secrets  to 
relate  I  would  advise  you  not  to  do  so  before  me  in  English, 
as  I  am  conversant  with  that  language.  I  am  sorry  to  in- 
trude upon  you,  but  this  is  the  only  compartment  I  could 
find  place  in.     However,  I  will  try  to  go  to  sleep." 

And  he  faithfully  tried  to  do  so.  But  his  efforts  were  vain, 
and  finally  he  drew  a  book  from  his  valise,  and  began  to 
read.  When  he  plunged  into  his  sack  he  drew  therefrom  a 
large  roll  of  Bank  of  England  notes,  and  showing  them  to 
Leon,  asked  if  he  could  change  them  at  the  next  town. 
Lton  replied  that  it  was  probable  he  could  do  so,  as  the  road 
was  ^uch  frequented  by  English  travelers. 

Whea  they  reached  the  next  town  the  Englishman  de- 
scended ft=st.  After  him  came  Leon,  who  endeavored  to 
conceal  his  life's  ankles  as  she  descended  the  steps.  Such 
are  young  husbands  !  Suddenly  there  darted  from  the  group 
of  loungers  on  th»  platform  a  young  man  of  peculiar  ap- 
pearance. He  was  sallow  and  unshaven  ;  his  eyes  were 
bleared  and  bloodshot ;  his  clothing  was  shabby  to  the  last 
degree.  His  once  black  coat  was  buttoned  closely  to  the 
chin,  probably  to  conceal  the  lack  of  a  shirt.  He  advanced 
toward  the  elderly  Englishman. 

"  Uncle,"  said  he,  humbly. 

"  Is  that  you  ?  "  said  the  other,  angrily  ;  "  be  off !  I  don't 
want  to  have  anything  to  do  with  you." 

"  Come,  uncle,"  said  the  other,  with  a  mixture  of  menace 
and  humility,  "don't  be  so  hard  on  a  man." 

He  seized  the  elder's  arm,  and  led  him  aside.  After  some 
moment's  conversation  the  uncle  seemed  to  soften,  and  open- 
ing his  valise  gave  the  other  some  bank-notes.  The  nephew 
devoured  the  remaining  roll  with  his  eyes,  and  after  a  curt 
word  of  thanks  disappeared  in  the  crowd. 

Leon  and  his  bride  entered  the  hotel,  and  were  shown  to 
the  best  room  in  it.  Their  status  as  a  newly  married  couple 
procured  them  that  honor.  The  walls  were  covered  with 
paper  representing  scenes  around  Naples.  Unfortunately, 
certain  idle  travelers  had  added  mustaches  to  all  the  female 
faces,  and  pipes  to  all  the  male,  so  the  effect  was,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  lost.  The  room  was  called  "  the  blue  room,"  the 
furniture  having  once  been  of  that  color. 

Leon  ordered  dinner  to  be  served  in  their  room.  The  dif- 
ficulty in  procuring  it  excited  his  wonder,  and  on  inquiring 
he  found  that  the  officers  of  the  Fifty-second  Hussars  were 
giving  a  dinner  to  their  comrades  of  the  Sixty-first  Chas- 
seurs that  very  evening,  hence  the  confusion.  To  his  horror 
he  learned  that  the  banquet  was  spread  in  the  room  imme- 
diately adjoining  the  blue  chamber.  However,  there  was  no 
help  for  it.  The  host  swore  by  all  the  gods  that  the  officers 
were  the  quietest  men  he  ever  saw  in  his  life  ;  that — except- 
ing the  chasseurs — there  were  no  more  lamb-like  individuals 
in  the  service  than  the  hussars.  And  besides,  they  always 
rose  from  the  table  before  midnight. 

As  Leon,  somewhat  troubled  in  mind,  returned  to  the  blue 
chamber,  he  noticed  that  his  English  fellow-traveler  occu- 
pied the  room  on  the  other  side.  The  door  was  open,  and 
through  it  he  saw  the  Briton  seated  before  a  bottle  and  glass, 
and  contemplating  the  ceiling. 

"  Well,  it  makes  no  difference,  after  all,"  said  he  to  him- 
self, "  the  Englishman  will  soon  be  tipsy,  and  the  officers 
will  be  gone  by  midnight." 

WKen  he  entered  the  blue  chamber  Leon  looked  to  bolts 
and  bars.  On  the  Englishman's  side  there  was  a  double 
*wall,  and  a  door,  which  he  bolted.  On  the  officers'  side 
there  was  no  door,  but  a  very  thin  partition. 

The  young  couple  had  a  mediocre  dinner,  which  they 
would  have  enjoyed  more  had  it  not  been  for  the  talk  of 
their  military  neighbors.  The  conversation  of  those  gentle- 
men had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  tactics,  strategy,  or 
the  art  of  war  in  any  way.  On  the  contrary,  it  consisted  of 
highly  seasoned  stories.  And  such  stories  !  They  were  fol- 
lowed by  roars  of  laughter,  and  even  our  friends  of  the  blue 
room  found  it  difficult  at  times  to  preserve  their  gravity. 

But  the  stories  grew  broader,  the  laughter  grew  louder. 
From  des  histoires  ddcolletees  they  became  toutes  nues. 
Although  he  was  not  prudish,  Leon  thought  the  situation 
rather  embarrassing  for  his  bride  ;  and,  sending  for  the  land- 
lord, he  requested  him  to  beg  the  gentlemen  not  to  make  so 
much  noise,  as  there  was  an  invalid  lady  in  the  next  room. 
The  host  entered  the  banqueting  room,  and  his  request  was 
followed  by  a  roar  of  dissent.  Finally  one  voice  prevailed 
over  the  others,  and  cried  : 

"  What  sort  of  a  woman  is  she  ?  " 

"Well,  gentlemen,"  replied  the  host,  "I  don't  know  for 
sure,  but  I  think  she's  a  bride,  and  that  they're  on  their  wed- 
ding tour." 

"  A  bride  ! "  roared  the  revelers  ;  "  bring  her  in  !  Fetch 
'em  both  here;  we  want  to  drink  to  the  bride  and  talk  to  the 
husband." 

Our  friends  in  the  blue  room  trembled  ;  they  feared  an  as- 
sault would  be  made.  But  the  same  voice  prevailed  over 
the  din,  and  it  was  evidently  that  of  a  superior  officer.  He 
lectured  them  on  their  lack  of  courtesy,  and  there  was  com- 
parative quiet  for  awhile.  But  from  the  muffled  laughter 
that  broke  out  from  time  to  time,  Leon  and  his  bride  had  an 
idea  that  they  were  still  the  topic. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  roar  from  the  left-hand  room.  "  Gar- 
song  !"  shouted  the  Englishman,  "gimme  another  bottle  o' 
port." 

The  port  was   brought,  and  the  Englishman  grew  quiet. 
Finally  the  officers,  having  drank  all  they  could  carry,  and 
some  of  them  more,  departed,  after  having  joined  in  a  part- 
ing toast  to  the  bride. 
*  *  *  *'*  *  *  * 

iJuTer  at  last  reigned  over  the  hotel.     The  night  was  clear, 


the  moon  shining  brightly.  Leon  and  his  bride  looked  out 
from  the  window,  and  inhaled  the  fragrance  borne  from  the 
flowers  in  the  garden  below.  Suddenly  Leon's  gaze  fell  upon 
a  man  who  was  sauntering  amidst  the  shrubbery.  He  walked 
with  his  head  bent  down,  a  cigar  in  his  mouth,  and  his  hands 
thrust  into  his  pockets.  As  he  turned  the  moonlight  fell 
upon  his  face.     It  was  the  Englishman's  dissolute  nephew. 

The  night  wore  on.  Leon  and  his  bride  had  almost  for- 
gotten their  English  neighbor,  when  they  heard  a  strange 
sound  in  his  room.  It  was  that  of  the  fall  of  some  heavy 
body.  Mingled  with  this  there  was  a  peculiar  crashing,  grat- 
ing sound,  followed  by  a  stifled  cry.  Silence.  Then  there 
were  two  or  three  muttered  oaths,  and  silence  again. 

The  young  couple  shuddered.  What  could  it  mean  ?  Leon 
tried  to  reassure  his  trembling  companion,  but  he  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  cautious  opening  of  the  next  door.  It  was 
softly  closed  again,  and  then  slow  and  apparently  careful 
footsteps  were  heard  in  the  hall.  They  were  lost  in  the  dis- 
stance.     They  ceased.     Again  all  was  still. 

Soon  the  young  bride  was  sleeping  calmly.  But  not  so 
Leon.  Despite  himself  the  sinister  face  of  the  English- 
man's nephew  returned  to  his  recollection.  There  was 
hatred,  he  thought,  in  the  glance  cast  upon  the  uncle  by  the 
young  man  when  he  left  him,  and  then  that  roll  of  bank- 
notes in  the  valise.  And  that  dull,  heavy  sound  but  now, 
like  the  fall  of  a  body  upon  the  floor — the  cry — the  curses. 
Such  was  the  train  of  thought  that  ran  through  Leon's  mind. 

Mechanically  he  fixed  his  eyes  upon  the  door  which  com- 
municated with  the  Englishman's  room.  There  was  a  little 
space  between  the  bottom  of  the  door  and  the  flooring.  By 
the  dim  light  falling  from  the  partially  turned-down  gas,  he 
could  see  something  forcing  its  way  under  the  door.  It 
seemed,  at  first,  like  a  knife-blade,  for  the  edge  was  thin,  and 
reflected  back  the  light.  It  moved  slowly  toward  a  little 
blue  satin  slipper,  which  had  been  thrown  carelessly  near  the 
door. 

"What  can  it  be?"  thought  Leon.  "  Is  it  a  knife?  No, 
for  it  has  divided  into  two  parts.  And  now  it  divides  again 
— and  yet  again.     What  can  it  be?     It  is  some  liquid." 

The  thing  slowly  crawled  toward  the  little  blue  slipper. 
It  encircled  its  heel.  It  stained  its  front.  It  was  a  liquid. 
It  was  a  liquid  of  strange  and  unmistakable  color — the  color 
of  blood. 

For  a  long  time  Leon  lay  and  gazed  upon  the  stained  slip- 
per and  the  reddish  stream  which  encircled  it.  He  pictured 
to  himself  the  corpse  lying  in  the  next  room ;  its  discovery 
the  following  morning  ;  the  door  opening  into  the  room,  of 
which  the  bolts  were  on  his  side  ;  the  blood-stained  slipper. 
These  things  passed  through  his  mind,  and  a  cold  sweat 
started  out  upon  him.  He  attempted  to  rise,  and  hide  the 
slipper  ;  as  he  did  so,  his  wife  awoke,  and  started  with  af- 
fright as  she  felt  his  icy  hand. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?  "  she  cried. 

Leon  explained  to  her  the  terrible  situation  in  which  they 
were  placed.  He  arose,  and  attempted  to  remove  the  tell- 
tale stains  from  the  slipper,  but  it  was  useless. 

Day  was  breaking.  Already  the  servants  were  moving 
around  the  hotel.  In  a  few  hours  the  crime  would  be  dis- 
covered, and  the  officers  of  the  law  would  be  upon  them. 

"Alas!"  said  Leon,  "our  only  hope  is  this:  At  eight 
o'clock  the  train  leaves  for  Paris.  If  the  Englishman's  body 
is  not  discovered  before  that  time  we  are  safe.  We  will  take 
the  train,  and  lose  ourselves  in  the  great  city.  There  we 
shall  be  safe." 

His  weeping  bride  flung  herself  upon  his  bosom.  She  felt 
almost  as  though  she  had  committed  the  deed. 

But  there  yet  remained  two  mortal  hours  before  the  train 
left.  At  each  step  in  the  corridor  they  trembled  with  affright. 
They  made  their  preparations  for  departure.  Leon's  bride 
wished  to  burn  the  bloody  slipper,  but  he  restrained  her,  and 
concealed  it  on  his  person. 

Seven  o'clock  sounded.  The  hotel  was  alive  again  with 
bustling  servants.  Leon  forced  his  wife  to  take  a  cup  of 
coffee,  although  she  declared  that  her  parched  throat  refused 
to  swallow.  They  then  descended  to  the  waiting-room,  and 
Leon  demanded  his  bill.  The  host  presented  it,  and  begged 
his  pardon  for  the  noise  of  the  previous  evening.  Leon  as- 
sured him  that  they  had  passed  a  very  quiet  night. 

"Well,  I'm  glad  of  it,"  said  the  host;  "  however,  your 
neighbor  on  the  left  didn't  disturb  you  much,  I'll  be  bound. 
He's  sleeping  like  a  dead  man  yet." 

Leon  shuddered.     His  wife  grasped  his  arm  convulsively. 

"  He's  an  English  milord,"  continued  the  host.  "  We've 
got  another  Englishman  here,  too,  who  paid  his  bill  and  left 
this  morning.  He  gave  me  an  English  bank-note.  I  hope 
it's  good.     Look  at  it.     What  do  you  think  ?" 

He  showed  Leon  a  bank-note.  On  one  corner  of  it  there 
was  a  reddish  stain. 

"  It  seems  to  be  a  good  one,"  said  Leon,  with  forced  calm- 
ness.    "  How  long  before  the  train  goes  ?  " 

"  Half  an  hour  yet,"  replied  the  host. 

At  this  moment  a  waiter  entered.  "  Gimme  some  brandy 
and  soda,  quick,  for  the  English  milord,"  he  remarked  ; 
"and  send  up  a  chambermaid  with  a  mop  ;  he  dropped  a 
bottle  of  port  on  the  floor  last  night,  and  the  room  is 
flooded." 

To  the  amazement  of  both  landlord  and  waiter,  Leon  and 
his  wife  sat  down  and  laughed  until  they  cried. 

"  Order  us  a  good  breakfast,"  said  he  to  the  landlord,  "  we 
won't  go  until  the  two  o'clock  train." 

San  Francisco,  February,  1881.      Jerome  A.  Hart. 


"  The  BorderStates  of  Mexico — Sonora,  Sinaloa,  Chihuahua,  and  Du- 
rango,"  by  Leonidas  Hamilton,  is  an  octavo  pamphlet  of  one  hundred 
and  seventy  pages.  With  it  are  two  outline  maps  ;  one  showing  the 
coast  of  Mexico  and  Central  America  ;  the  other,  the  Central  and 
Southern  Pacific  Railroads,  with  connections.  It  purports  to  give  a 
description  of  the  best  regions  for  settlers  and  miners,  particularizing 
the  mining  districts  and  mines,  the  agricultural  and  grazing  regions, 
cities  and  towns,  location  and  distances,  and  principal  business  men, 
factories,  exports,  imports,  and  productions,  to  which  are  added  the  re- 
sources of  Mexico,  duties,  her  trade,  how  to  acquire  property  in  Mex- 
ico, railroads,  and  method  of  traveling.  An  important  question  is  dis- 
cussed in  this  work — whether  Americans  can  hold  lands  in  the  border 
States,  The  author  says  :  "  There  are  Mexican  lawyers  of  the  opinion 
that  article  second  of  the  Ley  de  Baldios,  July  20,  1863,  prohibited 
Americans  from  every  acquiring,  by  any  pretense  whatever,  vacant 
lands,  by  any  title  whatsoever,  in  the  border  States,  even  though  they 
became  naturalized  Mexican  citizens  in  good  faith.  It  has  been  the 
policy  of  Mexico,  ever  since  the  loss  of  Texas,  to  prevent  the  acquisi- 
tion of  lands  in  the  border  States  or  territory  by  Americans — native  or 
naturalized."     Price,  one  dollar.     For  sale  by  news-dealers. 


LITERARY    NOTES. 


The  following,  relating  to  the  March  Californian,  is  from  the  literary 
column  of  our  esteemed  contemporary,  the  Examiner .-  "  Much  of  the 
matter  reads  exceedingly  amateurist,  notably  the  article  entitled  '  A 
Literary  Shrine,'  in  which  the  author  becomes  woefully  mixed  up  as  to 
whether  myself,  ourselves  or  themselves  relates  the  incidents  of  the  visit 
to  the  Round  Tower  at  Windsor.  The  sentences  are  disjointed,  and 
although  the  subject  is  interesting  enough,  it  is  hardly  de  regeur  (sic)  to 
treat  the  readers  of  The  Californian  with  matter  not  properly  set 
before  them." 

When  Charles  Dickens  had  decided  to  write  "A  Tale  of  Two  Cities," 
knowing  that  Carlyle  had  made  special  studies  for  his  "  French  Revo- 
lution," he  asked  the  latter  to  send  him  a  few  books  worth  consulting. 
Judge  of  his  surpiise  when  a  large  van  drove  up  to  the  door  and  dis- 
charged a  load  of  volumes,  in  five  or  six  languages.  This  was  Car- 
lyle's  notion  of  a-few  books.  Another  anedote  is  told  of  the  Scotch 
image-maker.  A  ship-owner,  a  fellow-countryman,  went  to  call  upon 
him,  and  said  with  fervor  and  feeling  :  "  I  have  come  to  see  you,  Mr. 
Carlyle,  to  tell  you  that  I  admire  and  honor  you ;  that  I  have  built  a 
ship,  and  named  it  after  you  on  account  of  the  good  you  have  done  in 
the  world."  Then  quoth  the  author,  with  his  marked  accent:  "I 
don't  balieve  you,  maun  !  I  never  did  ony  gude  in  the  warld  !  Nae- 
body  ever  did  ony  gude  in  the  warld  !  There  is  na  gude  in  the  warld  !  " 
William  Black,  the  novelist,  once  called  on  Carlyle,  and,  after  a  little 
conversation,  the  philosopher  remarked:  "You  know  Scootland  very 
well,  I  see.  I've  read  your  noovels  with  pleasure.  They're  vary  amus- 
ing, vary.  But  when  are  ye  goin'  to  do  some  wark — when  are  you  goin' 
to  write  some  real  books — maun?  " 


Miss  Alcott's  "  Little  Women  "  has  been  published  in  Paris  under  the 
title  "  Les  Quatre  Filles  du  Dr.  Marsch."  It  has  captivated  the  French 
critics,  one  of  whom  says  it  is  a  rare  book,  that  appeals  to  the  imagina- 
tion and  the  heart,  and  is  agreeable  and  healthy  food  for  young  minds. 


"The  Demon  of  Cawnpore,"  which  is  the  first  part  of  a  new  work 
by  Jules  Verne,  called  "The  Steam  House,"  has  for  its  marvelous  ele- 
ment a  traveling  equipage  of  the  most  ingenious  character,  drawn  by  a 
traction  engine  having  the  form  of  an  elephant.  The  other  and  more 
practical  features  are  the  description  of  that  part  of  India  through 
which  the  travelers  in  this  vehicle  pass,  an  account  of  the  more  thrilling 
episodes  of  the  Indian  mutiny,  and  of  the  schemes  of  Nana  Sahib,  the 
Demon  of  Cawnpore,  who  is  the  chief  character  of  the  story.  The  il- 
lustrations, by  French  artists,  are  graphic  and  numerous.  Published 
by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     For  sale  by  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co. 

Sala  thus  discourses  in  a  recent  column  of  "Echoes"  in  the 
London  news  :  "  The  chief  short-coming  of  the  press  in  America  is, 
to  my  thinking,  the  paucity  of  hebdomadal  journals,  in  which  ma- 
tured and  cultivated  thought  can  resume  and  comment  on  the  inci- 
dents of  the  week.  This  is,  indeed,  a  deficiency  which  is  being  slowly 
removed  ;  but  no  American  city,  to  my  knowledge,  supports  weekly 
journals  of  solid  and  thoughtful  culture."  We  shall  have  to  send 
George  Augustus  a  copy  of  the  Argonaut. 


"All  Round  the  Year  ;  Verses  from  Sky  Farm,"  is  a  neat  little  vol- 
ume of  verse  by  Elaine  and  Dora  Goodale,  two  young  girls.  It  is  by 
no  means  immature,  as  one  might  suspect,  but  is  charmingly  natural. 
There  are  a  number  of  illustrations  accompanying  the  part  entitled  ' '  In 
Berkshire  with  the  Wild  Flowers."  Published  byG.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 
New  York.     For  sale  by  Billings,  Harbourne  &  Co. 


'Mr.  Swinburne,  in  the  last  number  of  the  Fortnightly  Review,  de- 
scribes Zola  as  "  the  owl-eyed  head  of  the  sect  of  bestialists  in  whose 
noses  stinks  are  as  sweet  odors,  and  whose  ears  find  harmony  in  echoes 
too  horrible  for  hell."  Those  who  have  witnessed  the  death-scene  of 
the  heroine  in  the  dramatized  version  ol  "  Nana"  will  not  be  disposed 
to  quarrel  with  the  vigor  of  Mr.  Swinburne's  invective.  It  is  described 
by  one  who  witnessed  it  as  a  ghastly  and  revolting  exhibition  :  "  Nana 
comes  forth  en  chemise  from  her  bed,  and  reveals  the  ravages  of  the  dis- 
ease over  her  face,  smirched  over  with  pustules.  Her  death  agonies 
were  far  more  horrible  than  those  of  Mile.  Croizette  in  the  '  Sphinx,"  or 
of  Adrienne  Lecouvreur." 


The  latest  of  the  new  Plutarch  series  is  "The  Caliph  Haroun  Al- 
raschid  and  Saracen  Civilization,"  by  E.  H.  Palmer.  The  introductory 
chapter  is  an  account  of  the  rise  and  growth  of  the  Caliphate,  and  the 
author  shows  how  the  numberless  stories  have  gathered  around  his 
name.  For  the  first  time  the  great  "  Caliph  of  Legend  "  is  presented 
as  a  Caliph  of  history  and  reality.  Published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
For  sale  by  Billings,  Harbourne  8c  Co. 


"The  Cause  of  Color  Among  Races,  and  the  Evolution  of  Physical 
Beauty  "  is  a  curious  little  work  of  thirty-six  pages.  It  is  by  W.  Sharpe, 
a  British  army  surgeon,  and  he  advances  many  curious  and  interesting 
facts.  His  theory  is,  that  not  only  physiognomy  is  affected  by  the  in- 
dulgence of  the  lower  passions,  but  that  the  nature  of  races  maybe- 
come  so  debased  and  brutalized  in  the  course  of  ages  that  their  very 
color  becomes  affected.  Of  this  he  gives  some  remarkable  instances, 
and  certainly  proves,  by  the  instance  of  Jews  settled  for  centuries  in  In- 
dia, that  climate  alone  will  not  account  lor  the  problem.  Published  by 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     For  sale  by  Billings,  Harbourne  &  Co. 


We  have  received  the  February  number  of  Le  Francais,  the  newjour- 
nal  published  for  those  interested  in  the  French  language  and  literature. 
It  contains  "  II  n'est  chance  qui  ne  retourne,"  a  little  comedy  designed 
for  amateur  theatricals  ;  "  Chronique  Litteraire";  "  Lettre  Corrigee," 
and  "  Lettre  a  Corriger" — these  two  are  perfect  marvels  of  Gallic  hair- 
splitting ;  "  Notes  and  Queries,"  "  Metagrammes,"  "  Proverbes," 
"  Phrases  Vicienses,"  and  "  Coups  de  Ciseaux."  The  editor  falls  afoul 
of  Matthew  Arnold,  apropos  of  his  recent  article  in  the  Nhicteenth 
Century,  to  which  Francisque  Sarcey  replied.  Arnold  declared  "that 
Victor  Hugo  was  not  a  poet,  but  a  romancer  ;  that  English  poetry  was 
superior  to  French  ;  finally,  that  French  poetry  had  no  merit  at  all." 
Well,  it  has  some,  but  not  very  much,  in  our  opinion.  The  French 
have  practiced  their  own  maxim,  "  Polissez,  polissez  toujours,"  until 
they  have  polished  poetry  out  of  existence.  Some  of  the  elder  bards, 
such  as  Ronsard  (1524-1585)  were  far  superior  to  those  of  our  day. 
Was  there  ever  a  more  daintily  worded  compliment  than  the  farewell  to 
Mary  Stuart,  Queen  of  Scots  ? 

"  Toi  qui  as  vue  l'cxcellence  de  celle 

Qui  rend  le  ciel  de  I'Ecosse  envieux, 
Dy  hardiment :   ' Conlentez-vous,  mes  yeux, 
Vous  ne  verrez  jamais  chose  plus  belle.'' 
None,  unless  it  be  Shakspeare's  "  fair  vestal,  throned  in  the  west."    As 
for   Hugo's   merits,    you   will  occasionally   find  a  cynical  but   frank 
Frenchman  who  will  admit  that  his  poetry  is  made  up  of  "  ralements  " 
—  war-whoops,    yells,    weird    noises  —  which  we    believe   to    be  the 
case.     Some  English-speaking  people  can  not  help  liking  Beranger  ; 
but  if  they  tell  a  Frenchman  so,  he  will  invariably  reply  :  "  Beranger  ! 
Why,  he  was  not  a  poet ;  he  was  a  cfiansotmier."    Perhaps  he  was,  but 
he  had  the  poetic  instinct,  which  is  conspicuously  absent,  in  our  opin- 
ion, from  the  French  verse-makers  of  our  day.     For  a  man  upon  an 
uninhabited  island,  however,  Racine  and   Corneille  would  be  excellent 
reading. 

Le  Francais  complains  that  its  readers  are  much  more  numerous  than 
its  subscribers — people  preserve  it,  and  send  it  to  their  friends.  The 
Argonaut  is  similarly  favored.  Every  week  several  thousand  single- 
stamped  copies  pass  through  the  post-office,  to  second-hand  subscribers 
in  the  East  and  elsewhere.  This  is  a  free  country,  and  a  man  may  do 
what  he  likes  with  his  own  ;  but  we  wish  that  about  three  thousand  of  our 
subscribers  would  forget  this  pleasant  little  courtesy  for  about  a  month 
— not  stop  it,  nor  resolve  to  stop  it,  nor  anything  of  that  kind,  but 
,  simply  forget  it.  At  the  end  of  a  month  they  could  resume  it,  but  we 
fancy  that  some  of  their  friends  would  save  them  the  trouble.  We  ex- 
tend our  sympathies  to  Le  Francais.  It  is  published,  by  the  way,  at 
39  Arch  Street,  Boston,  at  $1.50  per  year. 


THE   ARGONAUT 


VANITY    FAIR. 


A  few  weeks  ago  we  published  in  this  department  an  ex- 
tract from  a  New  York  letter  to  an  Ohio  paper,  which  de- 
scribed "  the  latest  fashionable  place  of  refreshment  for  New 
York  women"  as  being  a  bar.  It  stated  that  "  the  women 
walk  up  to  it  like  little  men,  and  order  their  drinks  with  the 
careless  air  of  veterans.  Tom-and-Jerries  are  made  hot  and 
sweet,  and  the  women  dote  on  them.  The  next  most  popu- 
lar drink  is  hot  punch,  composed  of  rum,  lemon  juice,  water, 
and  a  taste  of  brandy.  As  a  rule,  the  gentle  tipplers  grace- 
fully imitate  bar-room  manners."  Apropos  of  this,  a  New 
York  lady  writes  to  the  Hour;  "This  correspondent  wick- 
edly and  willfully  asperses  the  women  of  New  York.  There 
exists  no  institution  of  the  kind  described,  and,  if  it  existed, 
it  would  be  a  resort  frequented  only  by  the  disreputable 
women,  who  are  just  as  much  the  representatives  of  Boston 
or  Philadelphia  as  they  are  of  New  York.  If  a  foreign  news- 
paper were  to  publish  such  a  cruel  and  unfounded  libel  upon 
American  women,  would  not  this  Western  journal  be  among 
the  first  to  resent  the  falsehood  ?  Yet,  when  a  man — or  per- 
haps a  woman — without  any  character  or  guarantee  of  cred- 
ibility, draws  upon  his  or  her  imagination  for  matter  that 
shall  be  '  interesting,'  if  not  truthful,  it  prints  the  invention, 
without  stopping  a  moment  to  scrutinize  it  and  to  pronounce 
it  a  slander.  Our  newspapers  are  supposed  to  accurately  re- 
flect our  social  life,  but  if  the  reflection  is  to  be  as  false  and 
repulsive  as  this  of  which  I  complain,  who  shall  blame  us 
for  putting  our  trust  in  the  foreign  mirrors,  which  err  only  in 
the  direction  of  flattery?  There  is  no  European  journal 
which  would  not  blush  to  defame  women  so  coarsely  and 
so  utterly  without  reason,  as  they  are  slandered  by  this  irre- 
sponsible contributor."  Upon  the  paper  in  question — the 
Cincinnati  Enquirer — lies  the  responsibility  for  its  corre- 
spondent's letter.  But  the  papers  which  copied  it  can  do  no 
less  than  to  copy  the  denial  as  well. 


American  youths  are  very  fond  of  dancing.  At  least  they 
cultivate  the  accomplishment  extensively, and  have  succeeded 
in  mastering  its  intricacies  beyond  their  fellow  beings.  But 
to  judge  from  their  appearance,  this  pastime  is  not  for  them 
one  of  unadulterated  delight.  They  take  their  pleasure,  not 
sadly  perhaps,  like  their  English  cousins,  but  care  and  re- 
sponsibility are  evidently  theirs  as  they  whirl  through  the 
mazes  of  the  dance.  A  certain  business  element  evidently 
pervades  the  dancing  of  our  American  youth.  He  achieves 
his  task  well  in  most  cases,  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  partner, 
whose  dress  is  not  torn  to  atoms  in  making  the  tour  of  the 
crowded  ball-room,  and  the  approval  of  his  fellow  dancers, 
who  are  not  borne  down  by  the  fury  of  his  onward  move- 
ment. To  hazaroTa  waltz  on  a  floor  filled  with  sabred  and 
epauleted  German  officers  is  an  attempt  usually  fraught  with 
peril  to  temper,  if  not  to  life  and  limb.  Profuse  apologies 
are  offered  in  the  Teutonic  tongue  when  a  fair  dancer,  hors 
de  combat  from  repeated  concussions,  limps  back  to  her  seat 
a  sadder  if  not  a  wiser  woman.  Such  apologies,  though 
they  cure  not  the  wound  "  they  fondly  hope  to  heal,"  are  al- 
ways accepted  in  the  polite  world  with  the  stereotyed  smile 
which  is  supposed  to  cover  much  anguish  and  an  aching 
heart.  Still,  despite  the  undeniably  uncomfortable  element 
in  German  dancing,  and  at  times  in  French  as  well,  there  is 
an  en  train  in  their  gambols  quite  lacking  in  the  terpsicho- 
rean  art  of  America,  wherein  enters  no  conviction  or  pas- 
sionate sense  of  amusement.  Americans  glide  easily  and 
skilfully  through  waltz  and  galop,  but  with  the  smallest  pos- 
sible outlay  of  energy,  and  no  apparent  feeling. 


Our  rising  generation  ought  to  beware  how  they  imitate 
the  modes  of  the  British  aristocracy.  Just  at  present,  in 
many  so-called  highly  fashionable  circles  in  New  York,  it  is 
thought  the  correct  thing  to  walk  with  the  elbows  pointed 
outward,  forming  an  isosceles  triangle  at  either  side  of  the 
body.  This  is  said  to  be  the  ordinary  manner  in  which  Eng- 
land's hereditary  statesmen  enter  the  House  of  Lords.  Un- 
fortunately for  the  continuance  of  the  fashion,  a  young  Eng- 
lishman, who  happened  to  stand  upon  the  steps  of  a  New 
Y'ork  club  the  other  day,  remarked  in  the  presence  of  some 
of  these  young  fools  :  "  I  can't  imagine  what  makes  you  fel- 
lows walk  with  your  elbows  sticking  out.  Except  it  is." 
added  he,  after  a  pause,  "because  you  all  used  to  carry  par- 
cels home  when  you  were  boys."  Young  New  York  is  now- 
walking  round  with  limp  elbows,  and  saying  :  "  How  awfully 
cleavah,  ye  knaw." 

The  following,  from  a  St.  Louis  paper,  would  seem  to  show 
that  the  young  ladies  of  San  Francisco  are  not  the  only  ones 
who  complain  of  the  married  ones  poaching  on  their  pre- 
serves. The  conversation  was  overheard  by  an  indiscreet 
journalist:  "What  are  we  to  do"  said  Blondina,  "about 
these  married  ladies  who  are  taking  our  dancing  room  at  the 
parties,  and  our  escorts,  too  ? "  "  That  must  be  settled  very 
soon,"  replied  Brunetta.  "  We  girls  have  been  the  cat's- 
paws  for  them  to  get  the  chestnuts,  and  /,  for  one,  am  tired 
of  the  business.  I  don't  mind  the  young  married  ladies,  the 
brides,  we  will  say,  but  when  women  of  thirty  and  thirty-five 
years,  with  lots  of  children,  make  us  sit  by  the  wall  that  they 
may  dance,  it's  real  hard,  that  it  is  ! "  "  Yes,"  said  Blon- 
dina, "you  see  they  get  up  all  sorts  of  things,  and  the  young 
men  get  cigars  and  suppers  at  their  houses,  and  these  ma- 
tronly somebodies  give  it  to  be  well  understood  that  they 
won't  play  second  fiddles  to  us  girls,  and,  if  their  old  dance- 
cards  aren't  full,  I  tell  you  they  leave  the  poor  boys  out  at 
their  next  entertainment."  Said  Brunetta  :  "  I  know  that's 
so,  for  my  brother  says  he  does  wish  to  gracious  that  some 
of  the  married  women  were  not  so  heavy  to  waltz  with,  and 
he  says  he  is  getting  tired  of  seeing  their  cards  poked  out  at 
parties  ;  but  what  can  he  do  ?  "  "  We  must  strike,"  answered 
Blondina  ;  "  we  must  call  a  meeting.  Let  those  married 
women  get  up  their  own  parties;  our  mothers  can  get  up 
ours  !  Why,  my  mother  wants  to  give  me  a  party,  but  she 
doesn't  want  to  fill  up  the  rooms  with  all  those  people  who 
ought  to  have  been  done  long  ago  with  dancing  ;  and  yet  if 
she  leaves  them  out  they  will  all  get  furious  and  make  us 
smart  for  it."  "  Well,"  said  Brunetta,  "  the  ball  is  already  in 
motion  to  knock  this  thing  over,  and  people  are  dodging 
things  that  force  them  to  play  into  the  hands  of  these  insa- 
tiable women,  who  have  had  their  day  and  want  to  hold  on 
to  ours  !"  Oh,  naughty  girls,  what  storms  you  are  brewing  ! 
You  will  be  seconded,  however,  by  disconsolate  husbands 
who  foot  long  bills. 


A  WOMAN'S  REMINISCENCES  OF  EARLY  DAYS. 


II. 


At  a  dinner  party  given  by  Mrs.  Lawrence  Turner  in  New 
York,  the  table  was  spread  with  a  scarlet  cloth.  Over  it,  in 
the  middle,  lay  a  rug  of  crimson  velvet  with  gold  fringe. 
Upon  this  was  placed  a  raised  plateau  of  silver  and  glass,  in 
the  centre  of  which  was  a  large  epergne  of  iridescent  crystal, 
whose  branching  arms  supported  baskets  of  flowers.  At 
either  end  of  the  plateau  was  a  gilt  candelabrum  holding  red 
candles,  and  on  the  intervening  glassy  surface  were  minia- 
ture boats  laden  with  flowers  and  attached  to  swans.  A  bou- 
quet of  roses  was  placed  beside  each  lady,  and  a  boutonniere 
beside  each  gentleman.  The  dinner  cards  were  inscribed 
with  poetic  quotations  appropriate  to  the  guests,  and  on  the 
back  of  each  was  a  question,  presents  being  given  for  cor- 
rect answers.  The  room  was  illuminated  by  candelabra 
shedding  a  crimson  light,  while  a  sweet  and  gentle  flow  of 
music  was  kept  up  by  the  orchestra.  Mrs.  Turner  is  the 
daughter  of  Moses  Taylor,  and  her  husband,  when  she  mar- 
ried him,  was  her  father's  clerk. 


Moncure  D.  Conway  finds  that  American  clubs  have  gained 
a  vast  expansion  of  late  years,  but  he  does  not  think  they 
have  yet  got  hold  of  all  the  advantages  of  English  clubs. 
"  In  the  first  place,  they  do  not  seem  to  make  so  much  of 
Sunday  as  the  English  clubs  do.  Sabbatarianism  seems  able 
to  restrict  their  games  and  enjoyments.  In  the  next  place, 
it  seems  that  in  many,  if  not  most,  of  the  American  clubs 
the  prices  remain  pretty  much  what  they  are  in  restaurants, 
or  in  proprietary  clubs,  where  somebody  is  supposed  to  make 
money  out  of  what  is  called  for.  One  of  the  chief  ends  of 
an  English  club  is  to  secure  immunity  from  the  middle-men. 
The  members  of  the  club  are  joindy  their  own  host  and  ca- 
terer ;  the  viands  are  bought  at  wholesale,  and  obtained  at 
cost  prices  ;  the  wines  are  often  imported  from  the  vintner, 
at  any  rate  bought  in  such  quantities  as  to  lower  the  price. 
In  a  London  club  one  may  secure  for  a  half-dollar  a  pint  of 
champage  better  than  that  which  he  can  get  in  a  restaurant 
or  hotel  for  eighty-seven  cents,  or  perhaps  a  dollar.  A  more 
serious  defect  of  the  American  club  system  is  that  there 

seem  to  be  no  ladies1  clubs.     In  London  there  are  four  or  j  strictly  prohibited This  season  the   newest  slippers  are 

five  clubs  for  ladies,  the  majority  of  them  being  for  both  j  all  embroidered  on  the  toe  in  a  broad,  close  pattern.     This 


Mr.  Langtry,  husband  of  the  famous  beauty,  and  the  man 
who  possesses  a  secret  by  which  he  keeps  his  pants  from 
bagging  at  the  knees,  has  denied,  in  a  card  to  a  New  York 
paper,  that  his  wife  will  go  on  the  stage.  Mr.  Langtry-  is  a 
lion  in  New  York  society,  having  been  one  of  the  guests  at 
Mrs.  Aster's  reception,  recently,  and  having  engagements  for 
a  week  ahead,  every  night Miss  Alice,  daughter  of  Sena- 
tor Blaine,  is  much  admired  in  Washington  society  this  win- 
ter.    She  is  strikingly  handsome Queen   Marguerite  of 

Italy  has  all  her  dresses  made  in  Rome,  which  has  produced 
artists  in  this  line  equalling  in  skill  and  creation  the  most 
famous  of  Paris.  The  queen  herself  always  looks  radiantly 
beautiful  and  happy.     She  has  been  known  to  wear  a  dress 

twice Extreme  daintiness  in  the  chaussure  is  more  than 

ever  a  law  this  winter,  and  especially  for  evening  dress.  Low 
slippers  and  high  Louis  XV.  shoes  are  alike  worn,  but  the 
former  are  the  more  popular  in  New  York,  though  the  latter 
are  much  seen  Paris.  The  shoes  worn  by  New  York  ladies 
are  almost  as  low  as  slippers,  one  strap  or  more  over  the  in- 
step giving  them  a  higher  effect Mrs.  Vance,  wife  of  Sen- 
ator Vance,  of  North  Carolina,  a  Kentuckian  by  birth,  is 
described  as  a  decided  brunette,  with  black  hair  and  spark- 
ling black  eyes.  She  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  charm- 
ing   ladies    to    be   met    in    Washington    this    winter 

"  Ouida's "  name  is  Louisa  de  la  Rame\  She  has  never 
married.  She  is  not  handsome,  is  past  middle  life,  dresses 
plainly,  and  is  said  to  be  growing  stout.  Her  mother  died 
or  separated  from  her  father  when  she  was  quite  an  infant. 
Mr.  de  la  Rame  was  a  man  of  brilliant  attainments,  which, 
as  the  story-  goes,  he  did  not  use  to  the  best  purpose.  But 
he  was  devoted  to  his  daughter,  and  she  accompanied  him 
in  all  his  many  wanderings.  He  was  a  naturalized  English- 
man, but  of  French  origin,  and  French  has  always  been  the 
vernacular  of  "  Ouida."  She  has  been  gossiped  about,  but 
the  best  accounts  insist  that  nothing  can  be  truthfully  said 
to  her  discredit.  She  has  a  beautiful  home  on  the  outskirts 
of  Florence,  where  she  lives  surrounded  by  her  animal  pets. 
She  paints  occasionally,  but  her  talent  does  not  lie  in  that 

direction The  fashionable  fan  this  winter  is  of  medium 

size,  with  plain  sticks  of  ivory  or  mother-of-pearl,  and  with 
a  satin  top,  either  embroidered  or  painted.  An  edging,  about 
two  and  a  half  inches  wide,  of  marabout  feathers  is  on  almost 
all  the  new  fans.  The  embroidered  or  painted  design  is  gen- 
erally in  light,  graceful  sprays  of  flowers  or  vines,  often  very 
artistic.    The  work  is  frequently  done  by  the  owner  of  the  fan 

On  the  Russian  railways  ladies  who  object  to  smoking 

must  not  think  of  getting  into  carriages  reserved  for  their 
sex.  There  it  is  the  custom  to  smoke,  and  there  are  no  car- 
riages especially-  for  ladies  in  which  the  use  of  the  weed  is 
forbidden.  There  are,  however,  smoking-carriages  for  gen- 
tlemen, and  in  the  others   cigars,  cigarettes,  and  pipes  are 


gentlemen  and  ladies.  These  clubs  are  in  every  way  suc- 
cessful ;  no  kind  of  scandal  has  ever  befallen  any  of  them. 
In  the  suburb  where  I  live  we  have  a  club  for  persons  of  both 
sexes,  where  we  are  able  to  enjoy  entertainments  all  the  win- 
ter— theatricals,  fancy  balls,  dances,  lectures,  etc. — inviting 
our  friends  to  them,  and  the  necessity  of  giving  large  par- 
ties in  private  houses  is  largely  done  away  with.  Those  who 
cooperate,  and  pay  the  small  expenses  involved,  need  not  be 
even  acquainted  with  each  other.     It  is  wonderful  that  such 


embroidery  is  done  in  silks  of  all  colors,  in  gold,  in  silver,  in 
steel,  and  even  in  crystal  beads.  The  top  of  the  slipper  is 
sometimes  embroidered,  with  a  very  narrow  pattern,  to  cor- 
respond.    Satin  slippers  are  embroidered  as  well  as  kid 

The  wife  of  the  Secretary  of  State  can,  if  she  has  any  abil- 
ity at  all,  become  the  leader  of  the  social  world  at  Wash- 
ington. She  is  on  terms  with  the  legations  that  enable  her 
to  exercise  almost  a  censorship  over  society.  If  called 
upon  to    choose    an  office    for    her  husband,  there    is   not 


Our  long  tramp  had  extended  over  three  months  when  we 
entered  the  desert,  the  most  formidable  of  all  the  difficulties 
we  had  encountered.  It  was  a  forced  march  over  the  alkali 
plain,  lasting  three  days,  and  we  carried  with  ua  the  water 
that  had  to  last,  for  both  men  and  animals,  till  we  reached 
the  other  side.  The  hot  earth  scorched  our  feet ;  the  gray- 
ish dust  hung  about  us  like  a  cloud,  making  our  eyes  red, 
and  tongues  parched,  and  our  thousand  bruises  and  scratches 
smart  like  burns.  The  road  was  lined  with  the  skeletons  of 
the  poor  beasts  who  had  died  in  the  struggle.  Sometimes 
we  found  the  bones  of  men  bleaching  beside  their  broken- 
down  and  abandoned  wagons.  The  buzzards  and  coyotes, 
driven  away  by  our  presence  from  their  horrible  feasting, 
hovered  just  out  of  reach.  The  night  that  we  camped  in  the 
desert  my  husband  came  to  me  with  the  story  of  the  "  Inde- 
pendence Company."  They,  like  hundreds  of  others,  had 
given  out  on  the  desert ;  their  mules  gone,  many  of  their 
number  dead,  the  party  broken  up,  some  gone  back  to  Mis- 
souri, and  two  of  the  leaders  were  here,  not  distant  forty 
yards,  dying  of  thirst  and  hunger.  Who  could  leave  a  hu- 
man creature  to  perish  in  this  desolation?  I  took  food  and 
water,  and  found  them  bootless,  hatless,  ragged,  and  tattered, 
moaning  in  the  starlight  for  death  to  relieve  them  from  tor- 
ture. They  called  me  an  angel ;  they  showered  blessings  on 
me ;  and  when  they  recollected  that  they  had  refused  me  their 
protection  that  day  on  the  Missouri,  they  dropped  on  their 
knees  there  in  the  sand  and  begged  my  forgiveness.  Years 
after,  they  came  to  me  in  my  quiet  home  in  a  sunny  valley 
in  California,  and  the  tears  streamed  down  their  bronzed  and 
weather-beaten  cheeks  as  they  thanked  me  over  and  over 
again  for  my  small  kindness.  Gratitude  was  not  so  rare  a 
quality  in  those  days  as  now.  It  was  a  hard  march  over  the 
desert.  The  men  were  tired  out  goading  on  the  poor  oxen, 
which  seemed  ready  to  drop  at  every  step.  They  were  cov- 
ered with  a  thick  coating  of  dust,  even  to  the  red  tongues 
which  hung  from  their  mouths  swollen  with  thirst  and  heat. 
While  we  were  yet  five  miles  from  the  Carson  River,  the 
miserable  beasts  seemed  to  scent  the  freshness  in  the  air, 
and  they  raised  their  heads  and  traveled  briskly  ;  and  when 
only  a  half  mile  of  distance  intervened,  every  animal  seemed 
spurred  by  an  invisible  imp.  They  broke  into  a  run,  a  per- 
fect stampede,  and  refused  to  be  stopped  until  they  had 
plunged  neck  deep  in  the  refreshing  flood  :  and  when  they 
were  unyoked,  they  snorted,  tossed  their  heads,  and  rolled 
over  and  over  in  the  water  in  their  dumb  delight.  It  would 
have  been  pathetic  had  it  not  been  so  funny,  to  see  these 
poor,  patient,  overworked,  hard-driven  beasts,  after  a  jour- 
ney of  two  thousand  miles,  raise  heads  and  tails  and  gallop 
at  full  speed,  with  an  emigrant  wagon  with  flapping  sides 
jolting  at  their  heels.  At  last  we  were  nearing  our  journey's 
end.  We  had  reached  the  summit  of  the  Sierra,  and  begun 
the  tedious  journey  down  the  mountain  side.  A  more  cheer- 
ful look  came  on  in  every  face ;  every  step  lightened ;  every 
heart  beat  with  new  aspirations.  We  already-  began  to  for- 
get the  trials  and  hardships  of  the  past,  and  look  forward 
with  renewed  hope  to  the  future.  The  first  man  we  met  was 
about  fifty  miles  above  Sacramento.  He  had  ridden  on 
ahead,  bought  a  fresh  horse  and  some  new  clothes,  and  was 
coming  back  to  meet  his  train.  The  sight  of  his  white  shirt 
— the  first  I  had  seen  for  four  long  months — revived  in  me 
the  languishing  sparks  of  womanly  vanity ;  and  when  he 
rode  up  to  the  wagon  where  I  was  standing  I  felt  embar- 
rassed, drew  down  my  ragged  sun-bonnet  over  my  sunburned 
face,  and  shrank  from  observation.  My  skirts  were  worn  off 
in  rags  above  my  ankles ;  my  sleeves  hung  in  tatters  above 
my  elbows  ;  my  hands,  brown  and  hard,  were  gloveless  ; 
around  my  neck  was  tied  a  cotton  square,  torn  from  a  dis- 
carded dress  ;  the  soles  of  my  leather  shoes  had  long  ago 
parted  company  with  the  uppers  ;  and  my  husband  and  chil- 
dren, and  all  the  camp,  were  habited  like  myself,  in  rags. 
A  day  or  two  before,  this  man  was  one  of  us  ;  to-day,  he 
was  a  messenger  from  another  world,  and  a  stranger,  so 
much  influence  does  clothing  have  on  our  feelings  and  inter- 
course with  our  fellow-men.  It  was  almost  dusk  of  the  last 
day  of  September,  1S49,  that  we  reached  the  end  of  our  jour- 
ney7 in  Sacramento.  My  poor,  tired  babies  were  asleep  on 
the  mattrass  in  the  bottom  of  the  wagon,  and  I  peered  out 
into  the  gathering  gloom,  trying  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  our 
destination.  The  night  before  I  had  cooked  my  supper  on 
the  camp-fire,  as  usual,  when  a  hungry-  miner,  attracted  by 
the  unusual  sight  of  a  woman,  said  to  me  :  "  I'll  give  you  five 
dollars,  ma'am,  for  them  biscuit."  It  sounded  like  a  fortune 
to  me,  and  I  looked  at  him  to  see  if  he  meant  it.  And  as  I 
hesitated  at  such,  to  me,  very  remarkable  proposition,  he  re- 
peated his  offer  to  purchase,  and  said  he  would  give  ten  dol- 
lars for  bread  made  by  a  woman,  and  laid  the  shining  gold 
piece  in  my  hand.  I  made  some  more  biscuit  for  my-  fam- 
ily, told  my  husband  of  my  good  fortune,  and  put  the  precious 
coin  away  as  a  nest-egg  for  the  wealth  we  were  to  gain.  In 
my  dreams  that  night  I  saw  crowds  of  bearded  miners  strik- 
ing gold  from  the  earth  with  every  blow  of  the  pick,  and  each 
one  seemed  to  leave  a  share  for  me.  The  next  day  when  I 
looked  for  my  treasure,  it  was  gone.  The  little  box  where  I 
had  put  it  rolled  empty  on  the  bottom  of  the  wagon,  and  my 
coin  lay  hidden  in  the  dust,  miles  back,  up  on  the  mountain. 
So  we  came,  young,  strong,  healthy,  hopeful,  but  penniless, 
into  the  new  world.  The  nest-egg  was  gone,  but  the  homely 
bird  which  laid  it — the  power  and  will  to  work — was  still 
there.  All  around  us  twinkled  the  camp-fires  of  the  new  ar- 
rivals. A  wilderness  of  canvas  tents  glimmered  in  the  fire- 
light ;  the  men  cooked  and  ate,  played  cards,  drank  whisky, 
slept  rolled  in  their  blankets,  fed  their  teams,  talked,  and 
swore  all  around  ;  and  a  few,  less  occupied  than  their  com- 
rades, stared  at  me  as  at  a  strange  creature,  and  roused  my 
sleeping  babies,  and  passed  them  from  arm  to  arm  to  have  a 
look  at  such  a  novelty  as  a  child.  We  halted  in  an  open 
space,  and,  lighting  our  fire  in  their  midst  made  us  one  with 
the  inhabitants  of  Sacramento.  W. 

San  Francisco,  February,  1S81. 


clubs  as  these  have  not  made  their  appearance  in  America.  J  one  political  matron  in  a  hundred  who  would  not  unhesitat 
But  perhaps  some  such  exist  of  which  I  have  not  heard."       I  ingly  put  her  finger  down  on  the  Department  of  State. 


The  editor  of  a  religious  paper  which  had  one  month's 
precarious  existence  in  Chicago,  says  that  it  is  a  good  city 
for  a  religious  paper,  provided  Satan  has  three  pages  in  it 
and  the  other  page  is  mixed. 
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Mr.  Zach.  Montgomery  has  issued  the  January  number  of  a 
magazine  entitled  the  Family's  Defender.  It  is  devoted  to 
the  subject  of  education.  Mr.  Montgomery  should  take  out 
a  patent  for  a  most  ingenious  device  how  to  secure  to  Catho- 
lic children  a  secular  education  at  the  expense  of  the  State. 
He  styles  it  a  "parental  right."  He  formulates  his  grand 
discover)'  into  something  like  the  following  :  "  Every  parent 
"has,  by  virtue  of  his  parental  office,  a  sacred  and  undeni- 
able right,  and  it  is  his  duty,  independent  of  State  inter- 
"  ference,  to  direct  and  control  the  education  of  his  own 
"  children,  in  his  own  way,  and  according  to  the  dictates  of 
"his  own  judgment  and  conscience."  We  quote  :  "We 
"  would  simply  say  to  the  State,  '  HANDS  OFF.1  That  is 
"  to  say,'  we  would  have  the  State  force  neither  religion  nor 
"  non-religion  upon  anybody,  but  leave  religion  perfectly  free 
"to  shine  upon  all."  Again  :  "The  State  has  no  right  to 
"force  upon  the  child  of  any  citizen  either  religious  or  non- 
"  religious  teachings,  against  the  conscientious  objection  of 
"  its  parents."  Mr.  Montgomery  desires  to  engraft  this  pro- 
vision upon  the  constitution  :  "//  is  a  public  duty  to  assist, 
"  at  public  expense,  in  furnishing  the  necessary  means  where- 
"  with  to  properly  feed,  clothe,  and  educate  children  whose 
"parents  are  U7iable  to  feed,  clothe,  arid  educate  them."  He 
also  declares,  and  would  have  the  constitution  so  amended, 
"  that  parents  are  entitled  to  select  such  schools  for  the 
"  education  of  their  children  as  will  best  promote  their  tem- 
"  poral  and  eternal  welfare,"  and  in  such  schools  "  there  shall 
"  be  allowed  no  teacher,  book,  or  system  of  religious  or  non- 
"  religious  instruction,  against  the  conscientious  objection  of 
"  such  parent."  Teaching  shall  become  a  private  enterprise, 
the  State  supplementing  schools  where  private  enterprise 
fails,  and  every  parent  "entitled  to  have  his  child  educated  at 
"  public  expense,  shall  select  for  such  purpose  his  own 
" school"  Mr.  Montgomery  proposes  no  system  to  take  the 
place  of  the  present  one  of  common  schools,  but  he  tears 
down  and  destroys  the  whole  structure,  and  leaves  it  in  hope- 
less and  irremediable  ruin.  With  no  one  of  these  proposi- 
tions do  we  agree. 

We  very  frankly  admit  that  Mr.  Montgomery  is  to  us  a 
Trojan  horse.  We  suspect  him  of  insincerity  in  disguising 
a  thoroughly  Roman  Catholic  scheme  of  education  under 
the  veil  of  "  non-sectarianism,"  to  which  he  gives  the  very 
taking  and  popular  name  of  "  parental  right."  He  has  most 
ingeniously  and  adroitly  secured  a  long  array  of  names  as 
sponsors  in  baptism  and  godfathers  to  his  pet  scheme,  Cath- 
olic and  Protestant,  Democratic  and  Republican,  priests  and 
preachers,  rectors  and  rabbis  ;  Bishop  Kip  and  Archbishop 
Alemany ;  Doctor  Piatt  and  Father  McNally  ;  Senator  Farley 
and  Coll  Deane  ;  the  commissioner  to  China  and  the  editor 
of  the  Oakland  Tribune;  the  two  Professors  LeConte — Jo- 
seph and  John  ;  Kalloch,  the  Mayor  of  San  Francisco,  and 
Yule,  the  police  judge  of  Oakland.  We  consider  Mr.  Zach 
Montgomery  a  Trojan  horse,  because  we  believe  that  in  his 
belly  he  carries  an  army  of  men  and  an  arsenal  of  arms  for 
the  purpose  of  destroying  our  present  free-school  system. 
We  mean  to  compliment  Mr.  Montgomery  when  we  declare 
that  he  is  above  everything  in  this  world  a  Romanist.  In 
our  judgment,  he  desires  to  secure  for  all  the  children  in  this 
land  a  religious  education  by  Roman  Catholic  priests.  We 
believe  he  abhors  and  despises  all  schools  where  the  articles 
and  dogmas  of  the  Roman  religion  are  not  taught.  We  find 
such  language  as  this  in  his  pamphlet,  and  we  do  not  con- 
-vy  incorrect  impression  of  the  whole  by  quoting  the 


part  which  describes  "the  prevailing  public  school  system  as 
"  in  a  rotten  and  leaky  condition ;  an  anti-parental  and  god- 
"less  craft,  and  that  the  decoying  of  children  on  board  it  is 
"  in  undoubted  peril  of  their  temporal  and  eternal  good." 
There  are  many  broad-minded  Catholics  who  send  their 
children  to  the  public  schools  in  preference  to  the  parochial 
schools,  because  they  believe  they  are  better,  and  because 
they  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Montgomery  in  thinking  they 
are  altogether  bad,  or  that  the  gentlemen  and  ladies,  Catho- 
lic and  Protestant,  who  teach  in  them,  are  altogether  immoral 
or  godless.  Toward  this  class  of  Catholic  parents  this  mild- 
mannered,  non-sectarian  gentleman — we  quote — "  holds  the 
"  opinion  down  in  his  very  inmost  soul  that  they  are  prepar- 
"  ing  for  themselves  a  dose  of  double  damnation,  these  igno- 
"rant,  self-styled,  liberal  Catholics,  who,  in  defiance  of  the 
"  clearest  dictates  of  the  natural  law,  and  the  voice  of  reve- 
"lation,  as  expounded  by  a  teaching  and  authority  in  which 
"  they  profess  to  believe,  persist  in  surrendering  the  guard- 
ianship and  control  of  their  children,"  etc.  To  our  unre- 
generate  heart,  and  to  our  intellect  not  disciplined  to  the 
subtleties  of  ecclesiastical  hair-splitting,  it  looks  as  though 
our  enthusiastic  friend  Montgomery  has,  in  his  zeal  of 
vituperative  eloquence,  let  the  Jesuitical  cat  out  of  the  Ro- 
man bag,  and  given  himself  and  his  non-sectarianism  "  dead 
away." 

We  do  not  accept  the  underlying  axioms  of  the  Montgom- 
ery code  of  education.  We  do  not  believe  that  every  pa- 
rent has  the  right  to  educate  his  children  in  his  own 
way.  We  believe  the  State  has  the  right  to  intervene,  and 
to  see  that  children  are  educated  in  the  right  way  ;  that 
under  certain  circumstances  the  State  has  a  right  to  with- 
draw children  from  the  parental  control  altogether.  We 
agree  to  "  hands  off,"  and  that  the  State  has  no  right  to  force 
upon  any  child  any  religion  ;  but  we  insist  that  it  may  go 
further,  and  say  that  under  the  guise  of  religion  nothing  shall 
be  taught  that  shall  alienate  the  child  from  loyalty  to  the 
country  of  which  he  is  a  citizen  or  subject.  Let  us  suppose, 
for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  our  meaning,  a  hypothetical 
case.  Let  us,  and  only  for  the  purpose  of  making  our  illus- 
tration more  emphatic,  take  an  impossible  and  altogether 
unsupposable  case.  Let  us  assume  that  in  a  republican 
government,  where  all  could  vote,  and  where  all  were  edu- 
cated free,  and  where  education  and  intelligence  were  the  un- 
derlying foundations  upon  which  the  whole  governmental 
superstructure  rested,  there  was  a  church  and  an  order  of 
priests,  who,  believing  in  the  dogma  of  infallibility,  thought 
that  a  foreign  bishop  was  the  Vicar  of  Christ  ;  that,  as 
such,  he  was  in  all  matters  of  "  faith  and  morals,"  when  he 
spoke  ex  cathedra,  "  infallible  "  ;  that  it  was  his  province  to 
determine  what  questions  came  within  the  definition  ot 
"  faith  and  morals,"  and  that  it  was  for  him  to  declare  when 
he  spoke  ex  cathedra  and  when  he  did  not ;  that  this  holy 
and  infallible  one  wielded,  and  held,  and  had  the  right  to  ex 
ercise  all  the  power,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  that  ema- 
nates from  God  ;  that,  as  the  Vicar  of  Christ,  and  as  His 
representative  on  earth,  there  is  due  to  him  a  higher 
allegiance  than  belongs  to  the  magistrates  of  the 
republic  in  which  this  school  was  taught ;  and  that  in 
the  syllabus,  in  encyclical  letters,  in  utterances  from  the  ec- 
clesiastical foreign  throne,  there  was  a  code  of  laws  formu- 
lated of  higher  authority  than  the  written  constitution 
formed  by  the  forefathers,  adopted  and  amended  by  the 
States  and  the  people  of  the  republic — then  should  a  priest 
of  this  religion  be  allowed  to  teach  this  doctrine  to  the  chil- 
dren of  a  free  commonwealth  ?  Suppose  that  within  this 
church  there  was  a  secret  order,  sometimes  at  war  with  the 
church,  but  always  claiming  for  it  the  right  of  this  allegi- 
ance ;  suppose  its  purpose  was  to  educate  the  youth  of  na- 
tions with  a  view  to  molding  their  political  opinions  ;  and 
suppose  that  the  experience  of  ages,  and  of  other  countries, 
had  demonstrated  how  dangerous  this  order  was  ;  suppose 
it  had  been  driven  from  Switzerland,  and  Germany,  and 
Austria,  and  Spain,  and  Italy,  and  Portugal  because  it  had 
persisted  in  its  conspiracies  and  intrigues  against  civil  au- 
thority in  those  States  ;  suppose  that  its  priests  took  a  secret 
and  solemn  oath  to  the  belief  that  the  holy  father  "had 
"power  to  depose  heretical  kings,  princes,  states,  common- 
"  wealths,  governments "  ;  and  suppose  the  priests  of  this 
order  should,  at  the  desire  and  consent  of  parents,  teach 
their  children  "to  denounce  and  disown  any  allegiance  as 
"  due  to  any  heretical  king,  priest,  or  president  of  any  Prot- 
"estant  State,  or  to  any  of  their  inferior  magistrates  or  offi- 
"  cers  " — then  would  such  teaching  be  allowed  ?  Would  it  be 
permitted  ?  Would  it  not  be  the  duty  of  the  State  to  dis- 
continue such  a  school,  and  to  say  to  the  otherwise  very  good 
and  pious  churchmen,  "  Keep  your  hands  off"  ?  Would  it 
not  be  the  duty  of  the  State  to  punish  the  parents  with  such 
penalties  as  would  teach  them  that  loyalty  to  a  free  republic 
is  a  higher  duty  than  obedience  to  a  parental  sentiment  that 
is  the  growth  of  ignorance,  bigotry  and  priestcraft  ? 

We  do  not  believe  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  feed,  clothe, 
and  educate  all  children  whose  parents  are  unable  to  feed, 
clothe,  and  educate  them.  We  will  not  argue  the  case,  but 
will  ask  our  readers  how  this  thing  would  work  with  a  class 
whose  priests  encourage  them  to  marry  at  the  ages  of  nine- 


teen and  sixteen,  get  fourteen  in  family,  and  leave  to  the 
State  the  burden  of  their  support?  The  plague  of  locusts, 
the  lice  of  Egypt,  the  grasshoppers  of  Kansas,  the  rats  of 
Norway,  codling  moths  in  apples,  Colorado  bugs  in  potatoes, 
weevil  in  wheat,  the  army  worm,  would  in  comparison  be  en- 
durable annoyances.  The  enormity  of  the  calamity  can  only 
be  estimated  when  we  reflect  that  all  the  male  results  of  this 
encouraged  mendicancy  could  vote.  To  educate  the  chil- 
dren of  poor  parents  in  the  rudimentary  elements  of  an  Eng- 
lish education  is  a  duty.  To  educate  children  at  the  public 
expense  in  religious  dogmas  is  a  crime.  To  leave  the  moral 
training  of  children  to  their  parents  is  where  it  belongs.  To 
permit  the  children  of  a  nation  to  be  educated  in  trea- 
son to  its  laws  and  its  civil  authority  would  be  a  political 
blunder  worse  than  a  crime.  When  we  reflect  that  Mr.  Zach. 
Montgomery  is  a  most  enthusiastic  and  zealous  Romanist, 
the  more  zealous  because,  as  we  understand,  he  was  not  born 
to  the  faith,  and  has  to  make  up  by  zeal  some  years  of  his 
valuable  life  spent — lost — in  Protestantism  ;  when  we  re- 
member the  bill  introduced  by  him  into  our  Legislature  some 
years  since,  in  reference  to  a  division  of  our  school  moneys  ; 
when  we  recall  in  his  past  editorial  writings  his  bitter  denun- 
ciation of  our  school  system  ;  when  we  know  that  the  Pope 
and  the  Church  of  Rome  regard  popular  and  general  educa- 
tion with  disfavor,  and  non-secular  schools  as  a  "pest"  and 
"godless";  when  we  see  around  us,  and  in  our  own  city,  and 
under  our  own  noses,  that  Archbishop  Alemany,  his  clergy,  and 
all  the  members  of  the  church  that  he  and  they  can  control,  dis- 
countenance our  free  schools,  establish  schools  in  opposition 
to  them,  to  which  Catholic  children  are  sent  by  the  thou- 
sands ;  when  we  see  Jesuits,  Dominicans,  Christian  Broth- 
ers, and  nuns,  opening  and  maintaining  schools  in  our  very 
midst,  and  find  that  even  the  poorest  Roman  Catholics  with- 
hold their  children  from  the  common  schools,  although  they 
are  free,  and  when  we  read  the  Archbishop's  pastoral  letter, 
denouncing  them,  and  find  priests  withholding  from  Catho- 
lics the  ministrations  of  their  sacred  office  for  sending  their 
children  to  free  public  schools,  and  find  they  are  upheld  in 
this  course  by  the  highest  ecclesiastics,  we  demand  some 
higher  and  better  authority  than  the  Hon.  Zach.  Montgomery 
to  convince  us  that  he  or  they  are  willing  to  have  any  schools 
maintained  or  encouraged  that  do  not  promote  the  interest 
and  advancement  of  the  most  holy  Roman  Catholic  Apos- 
tolic Church.  Timeo  danaos  et  ferenie  donis — which  being 
liberally  interpreted  means,  "  Watch  the  Hon.  Zach.  Mont- 
gomery and  his  new  dogma  of  '  Parental  Rights.' " 


This  article  would  be  incomplete  and  unfair  if,  in  the  most 
marked  manner,  we  did  not  admit  that  there  are  very  many 
liberal  Catholics  who  regard  our  free  schools  as  highly  as  the 
most  pronounced  Protestants.  Especially  is  this  true  of  Ger- 
mans. From  this  class,  and  from  the  Jews,  the  common- 
school  system  of  America  has  received  its  best  encourage- 
ment and  strongest  support.  Our  complaint  against  Ger- 
mans and  Jews  in  this  direction  is  of  their  too  excessive  de- 
mands. They  ask  that  foreign  languages  should  be  taught ; 
that  cosmopolitan  schools  should  be  maintained,  in  which 
the  German  and  French  language  shall  be  taught,  and  the 
higher  and  ornamental  branches  of  education  be  provided. 
This  comes  from  a  laudable  parental  desire  to  give  their 
children  a  higher  culture,  but  in  forgetfulness,  we  think,  of 
the  relation  that  exists  between  the  parents  of  scholars  and 
the  community  that  is  to  be  taxed.  This  article  would  be 
still  incomplete  iPwe  did  not  say  that  there  is  a  very  large 
class  of  Protestant  preachers,  especially  in  the  Episcopal 
Church,  that  are  as  wild,  extravagant,  and  irrational  in  their 
views  as  we  think  Mr.  Montgomery  to  be.  We  should  just 
as  willingly  see  public  moneys  appropriated  to  parochial 
schools  under  the  teaching  of  a  conservative  Catholic  clergy, 
as  to  see  it  given  to  schools  under  the  patronage  of  Trinity 
Church  or  Grace  Cathedral.  The  principle  is  the  same,  and 
if  non-sectarian  education  is  preferable  to  the  instructions 
of  Roman  priests,  so  must  it  be  when  applied  to  the  priests 
or  preachers  of  every  other  religious  denomination.  We 
have  but  a  qualified  respect  for  our  Protestant  clergymen. 
We  think  they  are  cowardly,  mercenary,  and  time-serving. 
They  compare  unfavorably  in  their  zeal,  their  courage,  and 
their  labors,  with  the  priests  of  the  Roman  Church,  and  one 
of  these  days  we  shall  indulge  in  the  privilege  of  stating  our 
reasons  for  this  belief.         

A  correspondent,  commenting  on  the  condition  of  af- 
fairs at  the  navy  yard,  as  represented  in  the  Argonaut,  says 
the  same  conditions  exist  at  the  Presidio,  and  in  all  the  army 
employments.  He  declares  that  while  there  are  from  forty 
to  one  hundred  persons  employed  at  the  Presidio,  there  are 
scarcely  any  Americans  ;  Irish — Irish  everywhere ;  that 
these  men  are  all  Democrats  ;  that  the  same  is  in  a  measure 
true  of  all  in  the  employment  of  the  war  department  in  this 
State.  We  have  no  means  of  verifying  this  statement.  If 
such  a  condition  of  affairs  does  exist,  it  is  perhaps  due  more 
to  the  persistency  of  the  Democratic  Irish  than  to  any  in- 
disposition on  the  part  of  army  officers  to  act  fairly  and 
generously  to  those  of  native  birth  who  ask  for  employment 
in  the  Government  service.  We  commend  the  consideration 
of  this  question  to  those  gentlemen  of  the  army  whose  duty 
it  is  to  distribute  employment. 


THE        ARGONAUT 


AN   OPEN  LETTER 


To  the  Republican  Senators  of  the  United  States. 


George  C.  Gorham,  formerly  Secretary  of  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  is  now  a  candidate  for  reappointment  to 
that  position.  Such  being  the  case,  it  is  my  privilege,  as  a 
member  of  the  Republican  party,  and  my  duty  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  an  overwhelming  majority  of  that  party  in  Cal- 
ifornia, to  give,  in  this  open  way,  the  reasons  why  Mr.  Gor- 
ham should  not  again  become  Secretary  of  the  Senate.  He 
was  first  appointed  at  the  desire  of  Senator  Cole  of  Califor- 
nia, after  his  very  disastrous  campaign  as  candidate  for  gov- 
ernor. The  disaster  of  that  defeat  was  the  more  emphatic, 
as  at  that  time  the  Republican  party  had  a  majority  of  nearly 
twenty  thousand  votes.  Mr.  Gorham  was  beaten  by  nearly 
ten  thousa/id.  His  personal  and  political  character  did  not 
justify  him  in  seeking  the  nomination  ;  it  was  obtained  by 
fraud,  intrigue,  and  money.  He  was  opposed  by  the  best 
men  of  the  party,  of  which  number  I  was  not  one.  I  sup- 
ported him.  I  traveled  with  him  over  twelve  hundred  miles, 
through  an  entire  summer's  campaign.  I  spoke  from  the 
same  stand  with  him  forty-eight  times.  After  his  defeat  he 
went  to  Senator  Cole,  who  was  not  his  friend,  in  humiliation 
and  tears.  He  pleaded  his  poverty  and  his  family.  As  the 
result  of  his  entreaty,  he  was  made  Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
He  was  ungrateful  to  the  senator  ;  he  traduced  him  and  his 
wife  ;  concerning  them  he  used  profane  and  vulgar  words. 
For  this,  he  was  arraigned  before  a  Senate  committee 
of  investigation.  His  position  in  the  Senate  gave  him 
power  in  California.  This  power  he  abused  by  form- 
ing a  ring  of  unscrupulous,  dishonest,  money  -  making 
men.  Within  this  ring,  of  which  he  was  the  head,  all  that 
disgraced  and  dishonored  the  Republican  party  in  Califor- 
nia was  accomplished  ;  all  that  was  loss  to  the  Government 
— at  the  navy  yard,  at  the  mint,  in  the  construction  of  pub- 
lic buildings,  in  the  furnishing  of  public  supplies — was  gain 
to  this  ring  of  political  plunderers.  This  power  was  wielded 
to  control  primary  elections,  court-house  cliques,  and  State 
conventions.  It  was  wielded  in  the  personal  interests  of  the 
men  who  composed  it.  It  warred  against  the  nomination  of 
Governor  Booth,  and  sought  to  defeat  him  after  he  was 
nominated.  Mr.  Gorham  was  then  in  the  pay  of  the  rail- 
road ;  he  was  its  friend.  He  has  been  discharged  from  that 
employment ;  he  is  now  its  enemy.  He  continued  to  main- 
tain against  Senator  Booth  a  malignant,  unscrupulous,  and 
unrelenting  personal  war.  He  defamed  his  character  by  the 
most  open,  insulting,  and  vulgar  denunciation.  He  was  so 
utterly  base  and  cowardly  that  he  assaulted,  by  disgraceful 
insinuations,  the  wife  and  sister  of  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Booth  &  Co.  In  his  modes  of  political  warfare  he  has  out- 
raged every  honorable  and  gentlemanly  sentiment.  When 
he  lost  his  position  in  the  Senate,  he  lost  what  influence  he 
had  with  the  party  in  this  State,  but  not  till  he  had  de- 
stroyed the  Republican  party,  and  given  to  the  Democ- 
racy eight  years  of  administration.  In  defiance  of  the  wishes 
of  the  State  Central  Committee,  he  persisted  in  stumping 
the  State,  although  he  knew  the  prejudice  against  him  was  so 
strong  that  he  imperiled  the  cause  he  advocated.  Finally, 
he  found  himself  beaten  down,  and  his  ring  destroyed  ; 
he  saw  Senator  Sargent  driven  out  of  public  life  because  of 
his  affiliation  with  the  Gorham  clique,  and  for  no  other 
cause  ;  he  found  himself  discharged  from  the  employment 
of  the  corporations  which  he  had  served,  for  which  he  had 
lobbied,  and  from  whose  directors  he  had  borrowed  money 
that  he  did  not  pay.  He  found  himself  and  his  small  band  at 
war  with  every  honest  man  in  the  Republican  party  of  Cali- 
fornia. The  fear  lest  General  Grant,  in  the  event  of  his  third 
election,  would  breathe  the  breath  of  new  life  into  this  polit- 
ically dead  carcass,  was  one  of  the  prominent  reasons  why 
General  Grant,  at  the  Chicago  Convention,  received  no  single 
vote  of  the  twenty-four  cast  by  the  Pacific  States  and  Terri- 
tories. The  California  delegation  to  the  Republican  National 
Convention  was  instructed,  in  exceptionally  strong  language, 
to  vote  for  Senator  Blaine.  These  strong  instructions  were 
caused  by  the  fact  that  four  years  before,  half  the  delegation 
sent  to  Cincinnati  for  Senator  Blaine  was  stolen  from  him 
by  Mr.  Gorham,  and  given  to  Senator  Conkling.  An  illus- 
tration of  Mr.  Gorham's  position  before  the  Gubernatorial 
Convention  of  California  is  the  fact  that  the  writer  of 
this  letter  was  chosen  to  preside  over  it  because  of  his  hos- 
tility to  this  clique,  and  because  of  his  party  service  rendered 
in  fighting  it.  In  this  convention  Mr.  Gorham  obtained  a 
seat  by  proxy.  Through  a  desire  for  harmony,  and  in  sym- 
pathy with  a  beaten  enemy,  he  was  appointed  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Resolutions.  In  that  committee  he  endeavored  to 
force  a  resolution  hostile  to  all  transportation  companies. 
He  failed  to  pass  it.  He  made  a  minority  report  to  the  con- 
vention, and  again  failed.  This  thing  was  done  to  divide 
and  destroy  the  party.  When  Mr.  George  C.  Perkins  was 
nominated  at  the  capital  for  governor  of  this  State,  he  went 
to  his  rooms  and  congratulated  him  ;  he  drank  his  wine, 
and  pledged  him  his  support.  Afterward,  when  he  came  to 
San  Francisco,  he  demanded  of  Mr.  Perkins,  in  an  interview 
sought  by  himself,  a  written  guarantee  of  approval  of  cer- 
tain measures  touching   the  transportation  of  merchandise 


and  passengers.  This  he  demanded  as  the  price  of  his  alle- 
giance to  the  Republican  party.  Governor  Perkins  very 
properly  declined  to  make  any  bargain.  On  the  following 
Saturday  Mr.  Gorham  had  a  confidential  interview  with 
Doctor  Glenn,  the  Democratic  candidate  for  Gov- 
ernor. On  the  following  Monday  he  was  closeted 
with  Mr.  Charles  de  Young,  of  the  Chronicle,  the  jour- 
nal of  the  opposition.  On  Friday  evening  he  made  a 
public  address  at  Piatt's  Hall,  in  San  Francisco,  in 
support  of  the  Democratic  ticket.  He  then  campaigned  the 
State  in  opposition  to  the  Republican  party,  and  the  State 
went  Republican.  Mr.  Gorham  was  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Committee.  He  was  removed  by  a  special  resolution 
of  the  State  Convention,  which  demanded  that  in  his  place 
the  Hon.  Horace  Davis  should  be  appointed.  This  very  di- 
rect, and  pointed,  and  intended  slight  upon  Mr.  Gorham  was 
passed  with  only  five  dissenting  voices  in  the  whole  conven- 
tion. In  defiance  of  this,  and  in  defiance  of  the  instructions 
for  Senator  Blaine,  he  had  the  audacity  to  maintain  his  po- 
sition upon  the  committee  where  he  intrigued  for  the  nomi- 
nation of  General  Grant.  When  at  Chicago,  and  when  the 
California  delegation  was  carrying  out  its  instructions  upon 
the  floor  of  the  convention,  he — as  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Committee  from  California — was  working  against  the 
instructions  of  his  State.  At  this  time  he  was  upon  speak- 
ing terms  with  only  one  member  of  the  delegation.  He  has 
since  continued  to  work  with  the  National  Committee. 
What  State  he  represents  I  am  not  informed,  nor  do  I  know 
enough  of  the  rules  that  govern  it  to  know  how  he  is  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  party's  inner  councils  after  he  has  been  re- 
pudiated by  a  direct  and  personal  vote  of  the  State  where  he 
resides.  The  Republican  party  of  California  is  now  in- 
formed that  Mr.  Gorham  is  likely  to  be  reappointed  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  In  view  of  that 
possibility  the  little  faction  that  belongs  to  him  is  squirm- 
ing back  to  political  activity.  If  he  is  appointed  it  will  be 
in  defiance  of  the  wishes  of  all  the  better  Republican  ele- 
ment of  this  State.  It  will  give  him  power.  This  power  he 
will  abuse.  This  abuse  will  necessitate  an  opposition  to 
him  and  his  party,  as  uncompromising  in  the  future  as  it  has 
been  bitter  and  irreconcilable  in  the  past.  His  appoint- 
ment will  be  a  premium  on  party  treason.  It  will  be  a  re- 
ward to  treachery.  It  will  be  flinging  the  mailed  gaunt- 
let in  to  the  face  of  the  best  men  in  the  Repub- 
lican party  of  California.  It  will  turn  an  honest  vic- 
tory— fairly  achieved  and  openly  accomplished,  after  twelve 
years  of  contest — into  a  mortifying  defeat  It  will  be  the 
victory  of  one  man  at  Washington  over  the  Republicans  of 
a  State.  It  will  be  the  elevation  of  an  unreliable  and  un- 
principled man,  whose  last  exhibition  of  power  in  this  State 
was  in-advocacy  of  a  Democratic  candidate  for  governor, 
and  in  open  denunciation  and  abuse  of  those  whom  respect- 
able Republicans  regard  as  men  of  higher  principle  and 
greater  usefulness  than  himself.  The  writer  of  this  open 
letter — with  a  view  of  giving  emphasis  to  this  protest  against 
the  appointment  of  Mr.  Gorham  as  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
— begs  leave  to  state  that  he  was  Chairman  of  the  recent 
Gubernatorial  Convention  that  nominated  Hon.  George  C. 
Perkins  ;  that  by  the  last  State  Convention  he  was  chosen 
delegate  to  the  National  Convention  at  Chicago  ;  that  by  the 
favor  of  the  gentlemen  composing  the  delegation  he  had 
the  honor  to  be  designated  as  their  chairman.  In  support 
of  his  social  and  political  standing  in  California,  and  for  tes- 
timony as  to  the  length  and  character  of  his  party  services, 
he  takes  the  liberty  of  referring  to  the  Senators  from  Cali- 
fornia, to  the  Senator-elect,  and  to  all  members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  from  California,  except  the  Hon.  Frank 
Page.  Speaking  for  the  Republican  party  of  California, 
and  in  its  interests,    I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

Very  respectfully,        Frank  M.  Pixley. 


President  Hayes  has  been  criticised  with  severity  because 
he  does  not  pardon  the  Mussel  Slough  settlers.  Even  sym- 
pathy for  the  undeserving  has  a  certain  merit,  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  an  unwise  leniency  toward  criminals  is  in- 
justice and  wrong  to  innocent  persons.  These  men  are  not 
the  victims  of  injustice.  It  is  not  true  that  the  lands  upon 
which  they  settled,  and  which  they  refused  to  vacate  by  a 
decree  of  court,  after  trial,  were  honestly  believed  by  them 
to  be  public  lands.  They  went  upon  these  lands  knowing 
that  they  were  railroad  lands  ;  they  did  not  at  their  own  ex- 
pense, and  before  they  were  advised  of  the  title,  bring  water 
to  them  and  improve  them  ;  they  are  not  the  simple  Arcadi- 
ans represented  by  a  popularity-seeking  press  and  dema- 
gogue politicians  ;  they  are  squatters,  or,  in  other  words, 
speculative  land-grabbers,  who  thought  to  get  that  which  did 
not  belong  to  them  ;  they  inaugurated  a  reign  of  terror  in 
their  neighborhood  ;  they  resisted  the  process  of  courts  ; 
they  caused  the  shedding  of  blood ;  better  men  than  they 
were  killed  ;  they  have  had  their  trial  by  jury  in  a  United 
States  court,  whose  judges  are  above  the  suspicion  of  any 
prejudice  or  unfairness ;  they  have  a  light  sentence,  in  a 
comfortable  jail,  and  they  ought  to  stay  there  till  the  last  day 
of  their  time.  It  is  not  becoming  in  any  journal,  nor  in  any 
speaker,  to  say  that  "  they  have  been  guilty  of  no  crime,"  and 
"  are  innocent  of  offense,"  because  it  is  not  true,  and  because 


the  assertion  of  the  untruth  is  a  reflection  upon  the  court  and 
jury  that  tried  them.  President  Hayes  will  stab  justice  in 
the  back  if,  from  any  mistaken  sentimentality,  he  pardons 
the  Mussel  Slough  criminals,  now  undergoing  the  just  pen- 
alty of  a  premeditated  and  deliberate  opposition  to  the  laws 
of  the  country.  One  of  these  criminals  ought  to  be  in  prison 
for  life. 

The  London  Times  thinks  that  General  Grant  has  lent  his 
name  to  a  doubtful  commercial  enterprise  in  aiding  the  Nic- 
aragua Canal  project,  and  declares  that  this  is  not  the  first 
time  that  "an  American  public  man"  has  done  this  thing. 
The  Emma  Mine  is  given  as  an  illustration.  The  Times 
might  also  have  named  our  late  Secretary  of  the  Navy  as 
one  who  has  loaned  himself  to  the  De  Lesseps  scheme. 
The  Wasp  has  a  very  suggestive  cartoon  of  our  one-legged 
Belisarius  turning  a  hand-organ,  while  Conkling,  the  mon- 
key, holds  out  his  hand  for  alms.  A  better  cartoon  could, 
we  think,  have  been  made  out  of  the  old  saw  of  "  the 
monkey,  the  cat,  and  the  chestnuts."  We  wish  General 
Grant  would  assume  some  fixed  position  from  which 
we  might  contemplate  him.  If  he  is  to  hold  the  dignified 
position  of  ex-President  and  Cincinnatus,  we  would  be  glad 
to  see  him  properly  pensioned.  If  he  is  to  become  the  re- 
cipient of  gratuitous  alms,  we  shall  be  glad  to  have  ducats 
rained  down  upon  him.  If  he  is  to  remain  in  politics,  we 
should  be  glad  if  he  would  paddle  his  own  canoe.  If  he  is 
going  into  general  business  for  money,  we  wish  him  success 
as  banker,  miner,  railroad  or  canal  promoter.  He  can  mark 
out  no  career  in  which  our  best  wishes  will  not_  attend  him. 
But  it  makes  us  dizzy  to  watch  his  flight.  We  should  be  glad 
if  he  would  settle. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  rivalry  of  the  ocean  steam 
lines  makes  it  possible  for  immigrants  to  be  brought  from 
Europe  to  New  York  for  the  sum  of  fifteen  dollars,  it  be- 
comes necessary  that  our  Government  should  inaugurate 
some  more  rigid  methods  for  preventing  the  immigration  of 
foreign  paupers  and  criminals  to  our  country.  The  recent 
exposition  of  the  fact  that  from  Italy  there  are  coming  con- 
fessed paupers,  and  from  Germany  social  agitators,  and  from 
other  countries  political  and  other  criminals,  makes  it  nec- 
essary that  our  Government  should  lay  down  some  very  rigid 
rules  to  govern  immigration.  We  no  longer  need  any  immi- 
grants. A  population  of  fifty  millions  of  people  is  independ- 
ent of  the  world.  We  are  increasing  in  population  as  fast 
as  is  desirable.  We  are  now  in  position  to  accept  none  but 
the  best.  It  would  be  well  for  us  if  we  could  compel  some 
millions  of  people  to  return  to  their  native  lands. 


It  seems  to  have  come  to  this  position  in  our  Legislature 
— both  the  Republicans  and  Democrats  think  more  of  ad- 
vancing the  interests  of  their  respective  parties  than  the  in- 
terests of  the  State.  Parties  are  nearly  divided  in  the  lower 
house,  and  legislation  has  come  to  a  practical  halt.  The 
De'bris  bill  will  be  retained,  and  half  a  million  of  money 
thrown  away.  An  extra  session  of  the  Legislature  will  be 
called — and  why  ?  Simply  because  the  power  of  legislation 
has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  men  who  think  more  of  their 
parties  than  they  do  of  the  good  of  the  State. 


We  desire  to  place  in  print  our  very  full  endorsement  of 
the  conduct  of  Mr.  Boruck  in  resigning  his  position  as  Sec- 
retary of  the  California  Senate.  We  think  that,  in  self-re- 
spect and  in  honor,  he  could  have  done  no  less.  Insulted  in 
an  address  in  open  Senate,  by  a  member  to  whom  he  could 
not  reply,  there  was  nothing  left  him  to  do  but  to  tender  his 
resignation  and  retire.        

The  Irish  of  Napa  City  have  determined  to  "  boycott ,"  po- 
lically,  the  Hon.  Chancellor  Hartson,  because  he  voted 
against  resolutions  denouncing  England  as  tyrannical,  treach- 
erous, and  cruel.  He  did  vote  for  resolutions  of  sympathy 
with  Irish  tenants  when  couched  in  respectful  and  decent 
language.  So  these  Napa  Irishmen  charge  Mr.  Hartson 
with  "  ignorance,  bigotry,  and  intolerance."  They  "  brand  " 
him,  etc.  They  "  unsparingly  denounce  "  him.  They  charge 
him  with  "  sycophancy  and  treachery."  They  resolve  not  to 
again  vote  for  him,  and  request  the  Napa  papers  and  the 
Examiner  to  copy.  Would  it  not  be  well  to  establish  an 
order  of  Ancient  and  United  Americans  in  Napa  to  protect 
the  Hon.  Chancellor  Hartson  from  being  "  boycotted  "  by 
these  impudent  Irish  know-nothings? 

The  recent  meeting  at  Cooper  Institute,  in  New  York,  at 
which  Judge  Jeremiah  Black  made  an  anti-monopoly  speech, 
and  which  was  presided  over  by  the  venerable  owner  of  the 
hall,  and  which  had  the  countenance  of  certain  prominent 
politicians  of  both  parties,  indicates  an  attempt  at  the  for- 
mation of  a  new  political  organization.  Such  a  movement 
has  been  foreshadowed  for  some  time.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  in  the  future  it  may  become  an  important  one.  The 
present  is  not,  however,  a  favorable  opportunity.  Good 
times  and  general  prosperity  do  not  encourage  political 
movements  based  upon  grievances.  There  seems  to  us  to 
be  no  chance  for  the  formation  of  any  new  organization,  and 
no  need  of  any.  Reforms  can  be  carried  on  within  the  lines 
of  the  old  parties,  if  the  people  demand  them. 


0 


'I' HE       ARGONAUT 


NEAR  LONDON. 
A  Character  Sketch  in  Surrey. 

Our  house  is  on  the  top  of  one  of  the  Surrey  hills, 
distant  about  eighteen  miles  from  London.  Not  a 
wind  blows  that  does  not  come  direct  upon  us,  ex- 
cept that  from  the  east,  which  filters  through  a  small 
wood,  but  yet,  when  it  blows  hard  from  that  quarter, 
it  swoops  down  from  over  the  tops  of  the  trees,  and 
makes  weird  music  in  and  around  our  chimney  stacks. 
Below  us,  to  the  right  and  left,  runs  a  valley,  on  the 
sides  of  which  are  dotted  villas,  with  shrubberies, 
lawns,  and  gardens.  Opposite,  there  rises  gradually 
a  grassy  down,  treeless,  but  made  picturesque,  here 
and  there,  by  clumps  of  the  dark  juniper,  of  a  height 
sufficient  to  afford  shade  to  sheep  and  cattle.  This 
fine  expanse  is  common  ground,  secured  to  the  pub- 
lic use,  and  many  are  the  happy  parties  who  visit  it 
in  summer  time.  On  the  right,  about  halfway  up  the 
down,  a  railway  tunnel  is  being  made,  and  on  a  chalk 
ridge,  just  above  the  opening  of  the  tunnel,  a  row  of 
wooden  shanties,  with  felt  roofs,  have  been  built  for 
the  laborers.  We  call  these  the  Nevada  cottages,  for 
they  look  like  those  to  be  found  in  the  silver  mining 
districts  of  that  State.  Our  imagination  in  that  di- 
rection is  sustained  by  the  deposit  of  a  big  heap  of 
pale  gray  gravel  and  chalk  on  a  ledge  below  the  cot- 
tages. Surely,  this  is  the  quartz,  ready  to  be  crushed! 
We  pursue  the  illusion  that  we  are  looking  on  a  Ne- 
vada scene  by  sometimes,  on  a  misty  morning,  when 
we  faintly  perceive  grooms  exercising  horses  on  the 
downs,  asking  the  children  if  they  do  not  see  Indians 
riding  away  with  some  animals  they  have  accidentally 
found.  Above  the  Nevada  shanties,  and  at  the  ex- 
treme edge  of  the  down  in  that  direction,  are  arable 
fields  with  corn  stacks,  and  a  few  warm-looking  red 
brick  cottages,  for  the  agricultural  laborers,  while  be- 
yond these  there  is  a  huge  wood,  which  shuts  out 
from  us  any  view  of  London  and  its  immediate  sur- 
roundings. Sometimes,  when  the  state  of  the  at- 
mosphere is  favorable,  we  see  in  the  sky  at  night  a 
long  glowing  line  of  light,  which  at  first  we  took  to 
be  the  aurora  borealis,  but  which  we  now  know  is 
the  reflection  of  the  many  lamps  of  the  London 
streets.  Looking  toward  our  front,  we  have  a  view 
of  the  Crystal  Palace,  about  five  miles  distant,  stand- 
ing out  conspicuously,  with  its  graceful  outlines  and 
aerial  materiality.  Turning  round,  the  eye  falls 
on  the  tall  spire  of  Wimbledon  Church,  at  the  foot 
of  which  lies  the  famous  field  of  Mars  of  the  British 
Volunteers.  Further  toward  the  left  we  see  part  of 
the  Valley  of  the  Thames,  threaded  by  the  railway 
systems  of  the  Southwestern  and  Great  Western 
Companies.  In  the  early  morning  we  can  trace  the 
several  iron  ways  by  the  fantastic  wreathings  of  the 
smoke  from  the  engines,  and  we  can,  also,  tell  where 
the  Thames  itself  flows  by  the  vapor  which  tracks 
its  course.  But  our  crowning  triumph  is  a  range  of 
hills  far  away  beyond.  -  These  hills  are  visible  only 
in  bright,  clear  weather;  and  then,  by  the  unaided 
eye,  we  can  distinguish  Harrow  Church,  five  and 
twenty  miles  distant  as  the  crow  flies.  Englishmen 
look  kindly  on  Harrow,  not  only  because  it  has  trained 
lads  who  have  been  eminent  in  arts  and  arms,  but 
also  because  it  sends  forth  fearless,  and  self-reliant 
characters. 

Such  is  our  landscape,  and  such,  to  us,  are  some 
of  its  associations.  And  now,  as  a  faithful  artist,  I 
must  place  on  my  canvas  the  figure- subjects  of  the 
foreground  of  the  scene.  These  are  but  two,  our 
milkman  and  myself.  I  am  standing  on  the  lawn, 
when  I  hear  the  entrance  gate  click  ;  and,  on  looking 
round,  I  see  approaching  a  bent  and  weary  looking 
old  man,  who  wears  over  his  shoulders  a  wooden 
yoke,  to  the  ends  of  which  are  suspended  milk  pails, 
old  and  battered,  but  very  clean  and  shining.  He 
has  a  coat  of  many  shades  of  brown.  The  original 
shade  can  only  be  guessed  at,  and  the  garment  has 
been  patched  in  so  many  places,  always  with  pieces 
of  brown  cloth,  though  generally  of  varying  hues, 
that  the  sight  of  it  raises  a  smile,  notwithstanding  its 
compactness.  He  wears  a  soft  felt  hat,  with  a  capa- 
cious brim.  It  looks  as  if  it  might  have  belonged 
to  a  cleric,  who  had  worn  it  on  his  excursions  to  the 
seaside  till  it  was  too  shabby  to  wear  any  longer. 
His  hair  is  long  and  gray ;  his  eyes  are  dark,  and 
his  face  deeply  lined  ;  but  these  markings  do  not  all 
tend  downward,  for  some  go  upward  across  the  cheek, 
giving  the  impression  that  the  old  man  has  humor  in 
him  still.  This  was  our  first  meeting,  and  I  wished 
him  good  afternoon.  "  And  good  afternoon  to  you, 
surr."  There  was  no  mistaking  the  accent,  he  was 
from  Limerick.  After  some  further  conversation,  I 
asked  him  how  he  came  to  settle  here.  "  Well,  surr, 
in  the  ould  days  we  used  to  come  over  to  the  harves- 
ting, and  stay  six  weeks  or  a  couple  of  months,  and 
take  back  a  bit  or  two  of  gold,  which  helped  us  on 
through  the  winter ;  and  one  year  the  master 
at  the  farm  yonder — not  the  present  man,  but 
his  father— said  to  me  that  he  had  lost  his  herdsman, 
and  as  I  seemed  handy  with  the  cattle,  I  might  take 
his  place,  if  I  pleased  ;  and  there  was  a  comfortable 
cottage,  with  a  good  bit  of  garden,  for  my  family.  I 
asked  him  about  the  wage,  which  seemed  right,  and 
so  I  wrote  to  my  Mary  ;  and  she  said  she'd  come, 
and  she  did  come,  with  the  two  childer,  and  we've 
kept  here  ever  since."  "Have  any  of  your  family 
gone  away  to  America?"  Yes,  your  honor,  a  good 
many  of  our  kin  are  in  America,  and  doing  well,  and 
they've  taken  to  them  benighted  haythens,  the  Amer- 
icans, the  thrue  religion,  and  the  holy  father  has  sent 
them  some  bishops,  and  even  cardinals  I  hear,  and 
the  Americans  are  doing  better,  and  sending  over  to 
Rome  the  Peter's  pence,  as  they  ought  to  do."  "Yes, 
Mick,  and  the  Irish  are  getting  to  be  mayors,  and 
members  of  Congress  ;  and  they've  given  one  of 
the  States  a  brand  new  constitution,  by  which  the  rich 
must  pay  all  the  taxes,  and  the  working  man  shall 
fix  his  own  wages  and  his  hours  of  working  ;  and  no 
Chinese  pigtail  shall  be  suffered  to  be  seen  in  the 
place."  "Ah,  surr,"  said  Mick,  "that's  the  coun- 
thry  for  the  Irish  to  get  along  in  ;  and  I  shouldn't 
wonder  if  they  have  an  Irishman  for  their  next  Presi- 
dent, and  that  he'll  send  over  ships  to  take  more  of 
us  out  there."  "I  shouldn't  wonder  myself,  Mick. 
But  it's  dry  talking,  so  what  say  you  to  a  drop?"  I 
gave  him  some  whisky  undiluted.  He  held  up  the 
glass  to  the  light,  and  taking  off  his  hat,  said; 
"Here's  your  health,  surr,  and  your  good  lady's, 
and  your  family's,"  and  then  he  drained  his  glass, 
and  rolled  his  eyes,  and  smacked  his  lips.  Latterly 
a  deep  sorrow  has  come  to  the  old  man  :  the  sharer 
of  his  joys  and  sorrows  for  nearly  fifty  years  has  died. 
He  is  more  bent,  and  his  steps  are  feebler.  The  old 
brown  coat  hangs  loose  about  him,  and  the  felt  hat  is 
more  limp  and  drooping.  He  has  a  daughter -in-law 
living  near  him,  and  we  learn  that  she  is  kind  and  at- 
tentive to  his  wants  ;  but  we  nevertheless  feel  that  this 
worn  exile  from  Erin  will  soon  join  his  life  partner  in 
her  Saxon  grave.  E.  B. 

iHr,  Mount,  Kenley,  Surrey,  England. 


THE    LATEST  MAGAZINE  VERSE. 

"  In  Vain." 
In  vain  our  wistful  hearts  would  grasp 

A  moment  from  the  fairest  day  ; 
Scarce  has  it  met  our  longing  clasp, 

When  'tis  forever  passed  away  ! 

The  fragrance  of  the  rarest  flower 
That  opens  to  the  summer  sun 

Swift  passes  with  the  passing  hour. 
And  dies — its  little  service  done  ! 

The  music  of  the  sweetest  lay — 
Scarce  has  it  met  the  waiting  ear, 

When  the  loved  strain  has  died  away, 
Nor  left  one  lingering  echo  here  ! 

Yet  what  though  still  the  restless  tide 
Maintain  its  endless  ebb  and  flow, 

If  only  in  our  souls  abide 
The  fountain  whence  its  waters  flow  ; 

If  but  we  feel,  within  the  soul, 
The  brooding  Spirit  from  above. 

The  moving  impulse  of  the  whole, 
The  Infinite  Source  of  Life  and  Love  ! 
— Agnes  M.  Machar  in  Scribner  s  for  March. 


The  Telegraph  Operator. 
She  sits  within  her  narrow  cell, 

A  jewel  worth  a  fairer  setting ; 
And  I— I  linger  for  a  spell, 

My  urgent  telegram  forgetting. 

I  love  the  sounder's  cheery  call ; 

I  love  to  watch  the  dimples  playing 
About  her  fingers,  white  and  small — 

I  wonder  what  that  hand  is  saying. 

I  love  to  dream  of  other  years. 

Of  blessings  that  perhaps  await  her, 

Of  sweet  eyes  never  dimmed  by  tears. 
I  love — I  love  the  operator  ! 

— J.  F.  Henrici  in  Scribiier 's  for  March. 

Arachne. 
I  watch  her  in  the  corner  there, 

As  restless,  bold,  and  unafraid, 
She  slips  and  floats  along  the  air. 

Till  all  her  subtle  house  is  made. 

Her  home,  her  bed,  her  nets  for  food, 
All  from  that  inward  store  she  draws  ; 

She  fashions  it,  and  knows  it  good 
By  instinct's  sure  and  sacred  laws. 

No  silver  threads  to  weave  her  nest 
She  seeks  and  gathers  far  or  near, 

But  spins  it  from  her  fruitful  breast, 
Renewing  still  till  leaves  are  sere. 

Till,  worn  with  toil  and  tired  of  life, 
In  vain  her  shining  traps  are  set, 

For  frost  hath  stilled  the  insect  strife, 
And  gilded  flies  her  charm  forget. 

Then,  swinging £>n  the  shroud  she  spun, 
She  sways  to  every  wintry  wind, 

Her  joy,  her  toil,  her  errand  done, 
Her  corse  the  sport  of  storms  unkind. 

Poor  sister  of  the  spinster  clan  ! 

I  too,  from  out  my  store  within, 
My  daily  life  and  living  plan, 

My  home,  my  rest,  my  pleasure  spin. 

I  know  thy  heart  when  heartless  hands 
Sweep  all  that  hard-earned  web  away, 

Destroy  its  pearled  and  glittering  bands, 
And  leave  thee  homeless  by  the  way. 

I  know  thy  peace  when  all  is  done — 
Each  anchored  thread,  each  tiny  knot 

Soft  shining  in  the  morning  sun, 
A  sheltered,  silent,  tranquil  spot. 

I  know  what  thou  hast  never  known — 
Sad  foresight  to  a  soul  allowed — 

That  not  for  life  I  spin  alone. 

But  day  by  day  I  spin  my  shroud. 

— Rose  Terry  Cooke  in  Atlantic  for  March. 

To  Richard  Henry    Stoddard. 
I  would  that  I  might  twine  a  laurel  wreath 

To  place  upon  thy  brow  ; 
But  thou  art  standing  on  Parnassus'  height, 

High  o'er  this  laurel  bough. 

A  few  are  clustered  on  the  mountain-top, 

Serenely  at  thy  side ; 
Below,  a  multitude  are  gazing  up 

To  where  our  bards  abide. 

Once  gladly  through  a  Castle  in  the  Air 

Thy  fellows  walked  with  thee  ; 
Now,  standing  with  white  locks,  they  list  to  hear 

The  grand  Hymn  to  the  Sea. 

And  they  have  roamed  the  storied  Eastern  land, 

Have  heard  its  poets  sing ; 
And  they  have  listened  eagerly  to  hear 

The  bell  of  Felix  ring. 

At  length  it  rang  when  Felix  clutched  the  cord  ; 

The  sound  died  not  away  ; 
Far  down  the  changeful  vista  of  the  years 

I  hear  its  peal  to-day. 

We,  too,  have  mourned  when  thou  hast  sadly  sung 

The  passing  of  thy  youth  ; 
Yet  was  there  need  for  sorrow  had  we  asked, 
"Can  poets  die,  forsooth?" 

Now,  though  I  can  not  weave  the  laurel  crown, 

I  send  on  breezes  fleet 
This  simple  leaf,  plucked  from  the  laurel  bough, 

To  flutter  at  thy  feet. 
— Henry  Ripley  Dorr  in  Harper's  for  March. 


Boston  to  Florence. 
Sent  to  "  Tlic  Philological  Circle  "  of  Florence  for  its  meet- 
ing in  commemoration   of  Dante,   January  27,  iSS/, 
anniversary  of  Ms  first  condemnation. 
Proud  of  her  clustering  spires,  her  new-built  towers, 
Our  Venice,  stolen  from  the  slumbering  sea, 
A  sister's  kindliest  greeting  wafts  to  thee, 
Rose  of  Val  d'Arno,  queen  of  all  its  flowers  ! 
Thine  exile's  shrine  thy  sorrowing  love  embowers. 
Yet  none  with  truer  homage  bends  the  knee, 
Or  stronger  pledge  of  fealty  brings  than  we. 
Whose  poets  make  thy  dead  immortal  ours. 
Lonely  the  height,  but  ah,  to  heaven  how  near  ! 
Dante,  whence  flowed  that  solemn  verse  of  thine 
Like  the  stern  river  from  its  Apennine 
Whose  name  the  far  off  Scythian  thrilled  with  fear 
Now  to  all  lands  thy  deep-toned  voice  is  dear, 
And  every  language  knows  the  song  divine  ! 
—Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  in  Atlantic  for  March. 


THE    INNER    MAN. 

THE   SONG   OF  THE  CAKE. 
With  features  heated  and  red, 

With  head  that  throbs  and  aches, 
A  woman  stands  in  the  kitchen, 

Turning  buckwheat  cakes. 

Eake  !  bake  !  bake ! 

In  autumn,  winter,  and  spring, 
And  still  with  a  voice  of  tremulous  quake, 

She  but  of  the  cake  doth  sing. 

Beat  !  beat !  beat ! 

While  the  batter  is  foaming  high, 
And  bake !  bake !  bake  ! 

Till  it  seems  that  the  man  must  die. 

Eut  no— he  bears  him  bravely, 

And  the  woman  continues  to  bake  ; 
Spreading,  and  lifting,  and  turning, 
While  the  man,  he  takes  the  cake. 

It  is  said  of  Thomas  Carlyle  that  he  had  a  terrible 
struggle  to  decide  between  the  ministry  and  literature, 
and  that  the  struggle  rent  his  being.  At  last  he  shut 
himself  up,  according  to  his  own  account,  and  for 
three  days  and  nights  prayed  and  fasted,  never  touch- 
ing a  morsel  of  food,  and  came  out  of  his  seclusion 
resolved  upon  authorship.  "I  suffered  everything  in 
that  time,"  he  said.  "  I  don't  know,  and  never  can 
know,  what  thoughts,  and  temptations,  and  agonies 
I  had  in  those  days.  But  I  know  that  I  came  out  of 
the  struggle  with  the  dyspepsia,  and  I've  never  been 
rid  of  it  since."  The  confession  is  important  and  ex- 
planatory. He  spoke  most  significant  truths.  Dys- 
pepsia has  tormented  him  through  life.  It  has  col- 
ored and  toned  his  writings.  His  opinions,  his  de- 
spondency, his  acridity,  his  violence  and  ravings  are 
directly  traceable  to  indigestion  of  the  worst  and 
most  confirmed  sort.  If  he  had  had  a  sound  stom- 
ach he  would  have  been  a  different  man,  at  least  a 
different  author.  He  would  have  seen  things  in 
another  and  a  better  light ;  he  would  have  been  in 
accord  with  humanity,  instead  of  attacking  it  contin- 
ually, as  if  it  were  a  mass  of  stupidity  and  brutish- 
ness.  Most  of  Carlyle's  works,  particularly  his  latest 
ones,  may  well  be  designated  the  literature  of  dys- 
pepsia, for  dyspepsia  has  dictated  their  leading  ideas 
and  their  saturnine  philosophy.  None  but  a  dyspep- 
tic could  have  so  glorified  Frederick  of  Prussia,  or 
have  elevated  selfish  tyrany  into  a  secular  virtue.  To 
understand  Carlyle  one  must  read  him,  so  to  speak, 
through  the  atmosphere  of  creative  dyspepsia. 

Gastronomical  etymology  :  "To  dine  with  Duke 
Humphrey,"  i.  e.  to  have  no  dinner  to  go  to.  Hum- 
phrey, Duke  of  Gloucester,  uncle  of  Henry  VII.,  was 
renowned  for  his  hospitality.  At  his  death,  it  was  re- 
ported that  a  monument  would  be  erected  to  him  in 
St.  Paul's,  but  his  body  was  interred  at  St.  Albans. 
When  the  promenaders  left  for  dinner,  the  poor  stay- 
behinds,  who  had  no  dinner,  used  to  say  to  the  gay 
sparks  who  asked  if  they  were  going,  that  they  would 
stay  a  little  longer  and  look  for  the  monument  of  the 
"good  duke."  "  Their  hosts  are  the  cross-legged 
knights."  That  is,  the  stone  effigies  of  the  Round 
Church.  In  this  church,  at  one  time,  lawyers  met 
their  clients,  and  here  a  host  of  vagabonds  used  to 
loiter  about  all  day,  under  the  hope  of  being  hired  as 
witnesses.  "  Dining  with  the  cross-legged  knights," 
meant  much  the  same  as  "  dining  with  Duke  Hum- 
phrey." "  Irish  stew"  is  a  dish  unknown  in  Ireland, 
and  "Jerusalem  artichoke"  has  no  connection  with 
Jerusalem,  but  comes  from  girasolc,  (sunflower}. 
which  it  resembles. 


Do  you  like  roast  turkey  stuffed  with  chestnuts? 
In  its  preparation  this  delicacy  is  very  simple  :  Pre 
pare  the  chestnuts  by  boiling  until  thoroughly  done, 
having  first  made  an  incision  in  the  hull  of  each  nut, 
that  the  salt  which  is  thrown  into  the  water  to  season 
them  may  penetrate  to  the  kernel ;  then  peel  and  skin 
the  chestnuts,  a  process  easily  enough  accomplished, 
but  a  little  tedious.  The  turkey  is  then  to  be  stuffed 
with  the  nuts,  and  roasted.  When  served,  the  chest- 
nuts will  be  found  about  the  consistency  of  a  boiled 
potatoe,  and  they  impart  a  delicious  taste  to  the  fowl, 
while  their  aroma  is  most  appetizing.  The  gravy  is 
prepared  with  the  giblets  in  the  usual  way,  but  cay- 
enne pepper  should  be  used  in  the  seasoning. 


There  are  said  to  be  consumed  every  day,  in  the 
United  States,  forty-five  million  eggs,  and  it  is  safe 
to  add  that  at  least  one-quarter  of  this  number  are 
spoiled  in  preparing  them  for  the  table.  In  the  ma- 
jority of  cases  a  boiled  egg  is  either  too  hard  or  too 
soft ;  eggs  go  into  puddings  with  rancid  butter,  and 
into  cakes  that  come  from  the  oven  like  blocks  of 
lead.  But  it  is  in  the  omelette  that  the  egg  receives 
its  worst  treatment,  and  where,  too,  exist  the  greatest 
possibilities  for  it. 

The  earliest  method  of  cooking  was  probably 
burying  seeds  and  flesh  in  hot  ashes,  a  kind  of  broil- 
ing on  all  the  surfaces  at  the  same  time,  which,  when 
properly  done,  is  the  most  delicate  kind  of  cooking. 
Broiling  is  now  done  over  a  clear  uniform  fire.  It  is 
usual  to  rub  the  bars  with  a  piece  of  suet  for  meat, 
and  chalk  for  fish,  to  prevent  the  thing  broiled  being 
marked  with  the  bars  of  the  gridiron.  A  pair  of 
tongs  should  be  used,  instead  of  a  fork,  for  turning 
all  broiled  meat  and  fish. 

CLXVIII.— Sunday,  February  27.— Bill  of  Fare  for  Six 
Persons. 

Bean  Soup. 
Fried  White  Bait.     Potato  Croquettes. 
Broiled  Teal  Ducks. 
Fried  Parsnips.     Green  Peas. 
Roast  Lamb — Mint  Sauce. 
Potato  Salad. 
Swedish  Cream.     Fancy  Cakes. 
Apples,  Pears,  Bananas,  and  Oranges. 
Swedish  Cream.— See  No.  15,  Vol.  1. 
To  Make  Potato    Salad. — No.  1. — Select  eight  me- 
dium-sized potatoes.     When  cold  (it  is  belter  to  have  them 
cooked  the  day  before),  cut  in   thin  slices  ;  season  with  fine 
salt,  black  pepper,  and  a  dessert-spoonful  of  finely  chopped 
onion  ;  add  enough  sweet  oil  to  mix  well  with  the  potatoes, 
and  enough  vinegar  to  suit  the  taste.     Mix  well,  taking  care 
not  to  break  the  slices.     Let  stand  two  or  three  hours.     For 
the  dressing,  take  the  yolk  of  one  egg,  with  a  little  cayenne 
pepper ;  add  sweet  oil,  a  few  drops  at  a  time.     When  this  is 
stiff  enough  to  adhere  to  the  fork  and  leave  the  dish,  add 
salt  and  a  little  mustard,  which  must  be  prepared  the  night 
before.     Thin  with  vinegar.     Mix  part  of  the  dressing  with 
the  salad.     Put  lettuce  leaves  around  the  dish,  arrange  the 
salad,  and  pour  the  remainder  of  the  dressing  over. 

No.  2. — Take  the  cold  potatoes,  cut  into  dice -shaped 
pieces  ;  put  into  a  salad  bowl,  with  vinegar,  oil,  pepper,  and 
salt ;  have  ready  a  teaspoonful  of  finely  minced  parsley,  and 
a  tablespoonful  of  minced  ham.  Mix  well,  and  let  stand 
sometime.     Garnish  with  mint. 

We  give  the  above  two  recipes,  as  a  subscriber  in  Phila- 
delphia has  written  to  us  to  do  so.  Any  one  else  having 
others  will  oblige  us  by  sending  them  in,  as  well  as  those  for 
"shrimp  salad,  '  which  he  has  also  requested. 


TO  HOUSEKEEPERS. 


If  you  wish  to  use  goods  of 
full  weight  and  absolute  purity, 
see  your  grocer  supplies  you 
with 


KINCSFORD'S 
OSWEGO 


STARCH. 


ROYAL 
BAKING 

POWDER. 


WALTER  BAKER  &  GO.'S 

CHOCOLATE. 


ARBUGKLE'S 

ARIOSA 


COFFEE. 


WM.  T.  COLEMAN  &  CO., 
AGENTS. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 
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LES    INCOMPREHENSIBLES. 
CHAPTER    ONE. 

Jacques  was  an  organ-grinder.  He  had  a  square 
box  filled  with  cast-off  gas  pipes.  When  he  twisted 
the  crank  the  air  rushed  into  the  pipes  and  the  music 
came  out  at  the  other  end. 

Fifine  liked  to  hear  Jacques  play,  and  he  liked  to 
play  for  her.  Jacques  loved  Fifine,  and  treasured  all 
the  sous  she  gave  him.  Fifine  did  not  love  Jacques, 
and  they  both  knew  it. 

"  Bon  jour,  Jacques,"  said  Fifine. 

"  Bon  jour,  Fifine,"  said  Jacques. 

This  conversation  took  place  just  after  the  12th  of 
July. 

CHAPTER   TWO. 

Fifine's  father  was  a  bourgeois.  Jacqnes  was  a 
long  primer.  Jacques  dared  not  tell  of  his  noble 
birth,  lest  the  hatred  entertained  for  the  Bourbons 
should  result  in  his  death.  For  this  reason  he  played 
the  hand-organ.  Playing  the  organ  brought  him 
near  Fifine. 

"What  are  you  doing,  Fifine?"  asked  Jacques  one 
morning,  as  he  was  twisting  "  Nancy  Lee"  out  of  his 
hand- organ. 

"  Washing  windows,"  said  Fifine.  "  I  wish  I  had 
the  North  Pole  to  reach  that  top  one." 

Jacques  picked  up  a  rock  and  smashed  his  hand- 
organ. 

' '  What  have  you  done,  Jacques  ?  "  asked  Fifine.. 

"  Nothing,"  said  Jacques. 

Then  he  walked  off. 

CHAPTER   THREE. 

Jacques  walked  to  the  North  Cape,  and  jumped 
into  the  Arctic  Ocean.  In  four  hours  he  swam  to  the 
pack-ice  around  Spitzbergen.  He  climbed  up  on  the 
ice,  and  walked  to  the  eighty-seventh  degree  of  north 
latitude.  A  polar  bear  attacked  him.  When  the 
bear  opened  his  mouth  Jacques  crept  in. 

"  This  is  warm,"  said  Jacques. 

"  That's  cool,"  said  the  bear. 

The  bear  started  north,  and  plunged  into  the  open 
sea  around  the  pole.  It  is  claimed  by  some  scientists 
that  there  is  no  open  sea  there.  The  bear  knew 
better. 

Jacques  looked  out  of  the  bear's  mouth,  and  saw 
he  was  in  a  whirlpool.  He  glanced  at  his  compass, 
and  saw  that  the  needle  pointed  to  the  centre  of  the 
pool. 

"  The  North  Pole  is  there,"  said  Jacques. 


CHAPTER  FOUR. 

Gervais  was  a  map  peddler.  He  loved  Fifine,  and 
■  often  presented  her  with  maps  of  Australia.  Gervais 
loved  Fifine,  but  she  did  not  care  for  him.  She  used 
his  maps  to  stop  up  rat-holes. 

"  Bon  soir,  Fifine,"  said  Gervais. 

"Bon  soir,  Gervais,"  said  Fifine. 

This  was  while  the  Bourbons  were  plotting  to  over- 
throw the  revolution.  Danton  was  dead.  Robes- 
pierre had  unclenched  his  bloody  hand  from  the  throat 
of  the  people,  and  the  coming  carnage  of  March 
already  sent  its  throbs  through  the  arteries  of  Paris. 

"  What  are  you  doing,  Fifine?  "  said  Gervais. 

"Washing  windows,"  said  Fifine.  "  I  wish  I  had 
the  South  Pole  to  reach  the  top  one." 

Gervais  threw  his  maps  into  the  sewer  and  left.  In 
six  hours  he  had  reached  the  Antarctic  Continent. 


CHAPTER    FIVE. 

A  seal  attacked  Gervais.  He  sprang  into  the  seal 
and  settled  himself  comfortably. 

"  This  is  fun,"  said  Gervais. 

"  That's  business,"  said  the  seal. 

The  seal  waddled  over  the  ice,  and  in  an  hour  had 
reached  the  open  polar  sea.  Gervais  looked  through 
the  seal's  eye  and  saw  he  was  in  a  whirlpool,  toward 
the  centre  of  which  the  needle  of  his  compass  al- 
ways pointed. 

"  The  pole  is  there,"  said  Gervais  ;  "  I  shall  marry 
Ffine." 

CHAPTER    SIX. 

The  rings  of  the  whirlpool  brought  Jacques  and 
Gervais  to  the  centre  at  the  same  moment.  Jacques 
was  at  the  North  Pole  and  Gervais  at  the  South. 
Both  pulled  at  the  same  time.  Neither  pole  would 
stir.  It  was  a  continuous  stick,  and  neither  could 
succeed  until  the  other  let  go.  They  stopped  pulling 
and  spit  on  their  hands,  and  then  pulled  again.  The 
excitement  was  terrific,  They  were  twenty-two  thou- 
sand miles  apart,  and  neither  knew  of  the  other. 
Each  was  brave  and  determined,  but  it  was  no  use. 

"Come  out,"  said  Jacques,  tugging  away, 

"  Come  up,"  said  Gervais. 

Both  poles  stuck  fast. 

CHAPTER  SEVEN. 

"  How  goes  it,  Fifine?  "  said  Francois. 

"  First  rate,"  said  Fifine.  "  I  don't  wash  windows 
any  more.     Wekeep  a  girl." 

Fifine  loved  Francois.  He  had  been  a  cardinal, 
but  had  retired  from  business. 

"  Let  us  get  married,  Fifine,"  said  Francois. 

"  Good  enough,"  said  Fifine.  "  Wait  till  I  get  my 
hat." 

She  came  out,  and  saw  Gervais  and  Jacques  stand- 
ing at  the  gate.  Each  had  a  long  pole  on  his  shoul- 
der, broken  in  the  middle. 

"  Here  is  the  North  Pole,  Fifine,"  said  Jacques. 

"  This  is  the  South  Pole,  Fifine,"  said  Gervais. 

"  Come,  Fifine,"  said  Francois. 

"You  can  take  the  poles  back,  messieurs.  I  don't 
wash  windows  since  we  got  a  girl.  Excuse  me  ;  I 
am  going  to  marry  Francois." 


CHAPTER   EIGHT. 

Francois  and  Fifine  came  back  married.  In  front 
of  the  house  they  saw  two  poles  standing  upright. 
Jacques  was  at  the  top  of  one,  and  Gervais  on  top  of 
the  other. 

"Good-bye,  Fifine  !  "  said  Gervais. 

' '  Dieu  vous  garde,  Fifine  ! ' '  said  Jacques. 

Then  they  fell  off  the  poles  on  top  of  Francois,  and 
smashed  him  like  a  walnut. 

"  Great  Scott !  "  said  Fifine.  "  I  don't  believe  any 
of  them  are  good  for  much  now,  but  the  poles  may 
be  worth  something." 

Fifine  laughed,  and  went  into  the  house. — Victor 
Hugo. 

Dumas'  new  comedy,  "  La  Princesse  de  Bagdad,' 
has  been  a  fearful  failure  in  Paris.  It  was  hissed  by 
the  audience,  and  is  called  by  the  critics  the  work  of 
a  lunatic. 


THE  TUNEFUL    LIAR. 

The  Rime  of  McGowan's   Mule. 
On  the  sixteenth  day  of  last  July 

John  McGowan  a  mule  he  bought. 
He  christened  it  Longevity, 

But  he  called  it  Long  for  short  ; 
For  John  he  was  a  contractor — 

Twenty  men  they  called  him  boss — 
And  he  often  told  his  wife  for  work 

He  was  never  at  a  loss, 
And  that  is  the  reason  why  lie  bought  a  mule. 

The  sun  came  out  next  morning 

In  its  effulgency ; 
The  mule  he  winked  his  Sunday  eye, 

And  smiled  quite  pleasantly  ; 
And  then  he  whispered  to  himself, 

As  he  kicked  the  stable  door  : 
'  If  McGowan  drives  me  out  to-day 

I'll  fire  him  in  the  sewer  " — 
So  soliloquized  the  mule. 

John  McGowan  Junior 

Hitched  the  mule  unto  the  cart, 
For  his  father  had  requested  him 

To  make  an  early  start. 
At  last  the  party  got  away, 

When  the  mule  began  to  kick, 
And  John  very  deliberately 

Hit  the  mule  in  the  head  with  a  brick — 
Which  vexed  the  mule. 

The  mule  went  on  deliberately 

Till  he  got  fominst  the  lot 
A-laying  sewer-pipes  in  the  street — 

In  his  brain  there  was  a  plot. 
But  the  plots  of  mules  as  well  as  men 

They  sometimes  have  a  check. 
For  he  made  a  kick  at  Mulholland's  dog, 

Fell  in  the  sewer  and  broke  his  neck — 
McGowan's -mule  was  dead. 
Toll  slowly! 
— Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning. 


The  Masher. 
He  wears  a  penny  flower  in  his  coat, 

Ladida, 
And  a  penny  paper  collar  round  his  throat, 

Ladida  ; 
In  his  hands  a  penny  stick, 
In  his  tooth  a  penny  pick, 
Not  a  penny  in  his  pocket, 

Ladida.  — Anon. 


Triolets. 
There  was  an  old  man  of  Jacinter 
Who  wanted  an  old-fashioned  winter, 

But  he  fell  on  the  ice, 

Broke  his  leg  in  a  trice, 
And  now  lies  abed  with  a  splinter. 

A  sporting  young  man  in  Magenta 
Bet  his  father  a  farm  he  had  sent  a 

Bay  mare  called  Miss  Green 
A  mile  in  "  eighteen  "  ; 
But  he  lost,  for  she  went  in  2:20. 

There  was  a  young  girl  of  Laconia 
Who  said  to  her  beau  "  I'd  a  known  you 

In  far  Mozambique, 

For  your  eye's  like  a  leek 
And  your  nose  like  a  scarlet  begonia." 

A  society  belle  in  Fort  Wayne 
Complained  that  her  shoes  gave  her  pain. 

To  unloose  them  she  bent, 

When  off  her  bang  went, 
But  she  picked  it  up  quickly  again. 

An  ambitious  girl  in  Dubuque 
Fell  in  love  with  a  dear  foreign  duke  ; 
When  she  learned  that  his  cash 
Was  all  earned  "  slinging  hash," 
She  kicked  like  a  Bashi-Bazouk. 

A  Boston  girl,  full  of  sarcasm, 

'Twixt  her  lover  and  self  made  a  chasm, 

By  reading  one  day, 

In  her  Beacon  Hill  way, 
An  essay  upon  protoplasm. 

—  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich. 


And  Yet  Sofa. 

Oh,  the  naughty,  naughty  men, 
How  I  dote  upon  them  when 

I  am  sitting  on  the  sofa  in  the  eve  : 
When  my  waist  is  slyly  measured 
.  By  the  arm  of  one  that's  treasured, 

Oh,  so  dearly — you  should  gaze  upon  me  then. 
— Gail  Hamilton. 


Romanza. 
Come  into  the  cellar,  Maud  ; 

Bring  with  you  the  rat-trap,  please  ; 
Let  us  further  tempt  the  rodents 

With  ancient  Limburger  cheese. 
If  at  that  they  will  not  bite, 

Then  alas  !  we  can  only  trust 
That  its  weird  perfume  will  cause  their  flight 

In  silent,  but  deep  disgust. 

— Alfred  Tennyson. 

Parnassus. 
The  editor  man  sat  lonely  and  grim 

In  his  room  up  near  the  sky, 
And  never  a  hint  of  his  terrible  rage 

Could  be  seen  in  his  deep  blue  eye. 

Beneath  the  shirt-front,  so  snowily  white, 

Reposed  a  rubble-stone  heart. 
For  the  editor  man  was  reading  a  piece 

Which  he  tersely  described  as  "  tart." 

'  Dod  rot  the  darn  poets  ! "  he  fiercely  said, 
"  With  their  soul  songs  and  other  gush  ; 
If  I  had  my  way  I  would  sink  their  stuff 
Along  with  the  fishery  slush." 

A  fair  haired  maid  stepped  softly  in — 

The  editor's  girl,  I  ween. 
Full  quickly  he  looked  from  the  manuscript  up- 
"  Ah,  'tis  you,  my  heart's  own  queen." 

The  editor-men  have  pretty  tough  times, 

And  often  their  bones  do  ache  ; 
But  in  winning  the  hearts  of  the  maidens  fair, 

The  editors  capture  the  cake. 

— Murat  Halstcad. 


THIRTY-EIGHTH    ANNUAL    STATEMENT 

—  OF  — 

The  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK, 

F.  S.  WINSTON.  President, 


ASSETS 


For  the   Year  Ending  December  J/,  1SS0. 

-       -       -       -       $91,735,786.02. 


ANNUITY    ACCOUNT. 


Annuities  in  force,  Jai 
Premium  Annuities. . 


nuities  Issued 9 


No.     Ann.  Pav'ts. 
■•   49  $18,504  97 

»=S9  31 


$27,655  80 


No.  Ann.  Pav'ts. 

Annuities  in  force,  Jan.  1st,  18S1 52  $20,141  Si 

Premium  Anuities 4,492  05 

Annuities  Terminated 6  3,021  94. 


$27-655  i 


INSURANCE    ACCOUNT. 


Policies  in  force,  Jan.  1st, 
Risks  Assumed 


No.  Amount. 

95,423  $298,760,867 

10,106  33,7°o.759 

105,529  $332,461,626  I 


Policies  in  force,  Jan. 
Risks  Terminated. . . . 


No,  Amount. 

.97,978         $306,002,164 
•  7.55i  26,459,462 


105,529        $332,461,626 


Dr. 

To  Balance  from  last  account  . 

"  Premiums  received 

"  Interest  and  Rents 


REVENUE    ACCOUNT 
.$85,765,515  68  I  By  paid  Death  Claims.. 


12.275.589 

4,865,105  45 


$102,906,210  29 


Matured  Endowments 

Total  claims — 

$5,938,188  97 

Annuities 

Dividends 

Surrendered  Policies  and  additions. 
Total  paid  Policy-holders — 
$13,160,694  46 
Commissions  (payment   of    current 
and  extinguishment  of  future).. 

Contingent  guarantee  Account 

Taxes  and  Assessments 

Expenses 

Balance  to  New  Account 


$4,324, 
1,613, 


Cr. 
447  93 


3.993  88 
J.734  00 
5,777  61 


677, 
949. 
247. 


832  69 
673  71 
241  30 


$102,906,210  29 


Dr. 


BALANCE    SHEET. 


To  Reserve  at  four  per  cent $86,642,571  30 

To  Claims  by  death  not  yet  due 721,996  04 

To  Premiums  paid  in  advance 26,451  52 

To  Surplus  and  Contingent  Guarrantee  Fund.     4,344,767  16 


$9I.735.786  02 


By  Bonds  Secured  by  Mortgages  on  Real 
T    Estate $53 

By  United  Status  and  other  Bonds ig. 

By. Loans  on  Collaterals 7 

By  Real  Estate 7 

By  Cash  in  Banks  and  Trust  Companies  at  in- 
terest      1 

By  Interest  accrued 1. 

By  Premiums  deferred,  quarterly  and  semi- 
annual   *. 

By  Premiums  in  transit,  principally  for  De- 
cember  

By  Balances  due  by  Agents 


524,916  64 
016,202  00 
720,931  94 
174,134  10 

951,580  91 
381,271  87 

834,440  82 

116,330  03 
'5.977  7i 


$9*. 735.786  02 

NOTE.—  If  the  New  York  Standard  of  four  and  a  half  per  cent.  Interest  be  used,  the  Surplus  is  over  $11,000,000. 
From  the  Surplus,  as  appears  in  the  Balance  Sheet,  a  Dividend  will  be  apportioned  to  each   Policy  which  shall  be  in 
force  at  its  anniversary  in  1881, 

the  premium  rates  charged  for  insurance  in  this  company  were  reduced  in  1879  about  15  per  cent.  on  or- 
dinary life  policies. 

Assets $91,735,786.02 

New  York,  January  20,  1881.  ^ 


EOARD   OF  TRUSTEES. 


Frederick  S.  Winston, 
William  Betts, 
Samuel  E.  Sproulls, 
Samuel  M.  Cornell, 
Lucius  Robinson, 
William  Smith  Brown. 
Samuel  D.  Babcock, 
Henry  A.  Smythe, 
William  E.  Dodge, 


George  S.  Coe, 
John  E.  Develin, 
Martin  Bates, 
Seymour  L.  Husted, 
Oliver  H.  Palmer, 
Henry  E.  Davies, 
Richard  A.  McCurdy, 
James  C.  Holden, 
Hermann  C.  von  Post, 


George  C.  Richardson, 
Alexander  H.  Rice, 
William  F.  Babcock, 
F.  Ratchford  Starr, 
Frederick  H.  Cossitt, 
Lewis  May, 
Oliver  Harriman, 
Thomas  Dickson, 
Henry  W.  Smith, 


John  H.  Sherwood, 
George  H.  Andrews, 
Robert  Olyphant, 
George  F.  Baker, 
Benj.  B.  Sherman, 
Jos.  Thompson, 
Dudley  Olcott, 
Anson  Stager, 
Frederic  Cromwell, 


Persons  wishing  to  secure  safe  and  legitimate  Life  Insurance  at  Lowest  Cost  will  find  it  to  their  advan- 
tage to  insure  in  The  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of  New  York. 
This  Compa?iy  does  not  issue  Tontine  or  Tontine  investment  policies. 
For  further  particulars,  please  apply  to 

A.  B.  FORBES,  General  Agent  for  Pacific  Coast, 

314  Saiisomc  Street,  San  I  'rauelsi ■«., 
Or  to  any  of  the  authorized  agencies  of  the  Company,  established  in  the  principal  cities  and  towns  of 
California  and  other  Pacific  States  and  Territories. 


INSURANCE 


COMPANY 


of  california. 

Capital, $750,000 

Assets,  December  31, 1880,    -       -         $1,160,000 


D.  7.  STAPLES,  President. 
ALPHEUS   BULL,  Vice-President. 


GEO.  D.   DORNIN,  Secretary. 
W.  J.   DUTTON,  Asst.  Secretary. 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


It  is  said,  often  and  tritely  enough,  that  the  theatre 
is  the  reflex  of  the  taste  of  the  times.  This  is  a  very 
comfortable  idea.  With  such  a  standard  before  us, 
we  of  California  may  easily  locate  ourselves  in  the 
centuries.  All  the  rest  of  the  world,  from  Egypt  to 
Cheyenne,  is  wrought  up  into  a  state  of  high-art 
frenzy  on  one  subject  or  other.  We  are  yet  delight- 
fully primitive.  It  is  true  Kensington  crewels  have 
obtained  some  little  foothold  among  us,  but  that  is 
the  only  sign  of  the  times  that  our  conservatism  has 
allowed.  Our  poets  have  all  emigrated,  our  artists 
are  all  starving,  our  sculptors  are  all  plasterers,  and 
we  have  not  even  an  aesthete  among  us.  We  may 
grant  a  smile  to  Du  Maurier's  cleverest  cartoons 
now  and  then,  but,  upon  the  whole,  we  are  a  com- 
fortable-looking, well-fed,  double-chinned  lot,  with 
no  desire  to  "crook  the  pregnant  hinges  of  the 
knee  "  to  the  new  gods  across  the  mountains  and  the 
water.  As  for  our  theatres,  it  is  only  within  a  fort- 
night that  they  have  come  to  our  level,  and  that  we 
patronize  them  liberally.  We  may  read  with  enjoy- 
ment of  the  perfection  of  finish  in  every  detail  of  the 
Theatre  Francais ;  we  may  think  of  the  splendor  of 
Irving's  "  Corsican  Brothers"  as  of  a  tale  in  the 
■'  Arabian  Knights  "  ;  we  may  admire  from  afar  the 
daring  of  a  Sardou  in  pitting  atheism  and  religion 
against  each  other  upon  the  stage.  But  if  you  want 
to  see  us  really  enjoy  ourselves  you  must  give  us 
"  Yakee,"  or  "Rural  Roosters,"  or  an  Australian 
actor  with  a  strong  Australian  flavor  in  his  plays,  or 
a  John  Stevens  in  the  lime-light.  But,  above  all,  give 
us  a  troupe  of  minstrels — "  nigger  minstrels,"  as  the 
English  say,  with  a  strong  conviction  that  they  are 
dropping  with  the  most  thorough  ease  into  an  Ameri- 
canism. How  happy  every  one  looked  at  the  Bush 
Street  Theatre  on  Monday,  as  the  people  came 
crowding  in  by  hundreds.  The  house  was  black 
long  before  eight  o'clock.  Every  aisle  was  filled. 
There  were  three  tiers  of  men  standing  in 
the  passage-way  at  the  back,  and  the  gal- 
lery gods  were  as  the  stars  of  the  sky.  Antici- 
pation thrilled  in  every  heart.  Hope  gleamed 
in  every  eye.  A  smile  wreathed  every  lip.  Perspira- 
tion exuded  from  every  pore.  It  was  charming.  As 
the  fateful  hour  struck,  the  curtain  rose,  and  revealed 
to  the  happy  gaze  of  the  multitude  a  dozen  or  more 
young  men,  arrayed  faultlessly  in  black,  and  smeared 
artistically  with  burnt  cork  dipped  in  beer.  Happily 
the  odor  of  minstrelsy  does  not  cross  the  footlights. 
Some  of  these  young  men  wore  patent-leather  pumps  ; 
others  had  not  seen  fit  to  black  their  boots.  The 
patent  leather  looked  the  better  of  the  two.  It  is  well 
to  be  precise  in  these  things,  because  one  enjoys  every 
little  item.  When  the  orchestra  had  blared  for 
awhile,  and  the  tumult  of  welcome  had  subsided, 
Mr.  Burt  Haverly  lifted  his  voice  and  sang  a  song. 
The  burden  of  it  was  to  the  effect  that 

"  His  beautiful  young  love  who  could  sing  a  tune 
He  was  going  to  marry  very  soon." 
This  being  an  admirable  sentiment  on  his  part,  he 
was  applauded  to  the  echo,  and  wildly  encored. 
After  this,  a  young  gentleman,  who  is  very  dexterous 
with  two  tambourines,  acquitted  himself  of  a  few 
witticisms,  which  called  forth  shrieks  of  laughter. 
He  was  encored.  Another  young  man  then  dolefully 
but  musically  looked  forward  to  ' '  The  Day  When 
You'll  Forget  Me."  A  touching  pianissimo  chorus, 
with  three  ppp's,  touched  the  popular  heart  once  more, 
and  the  audience  shed  tears — of  delight.  Another 
encore.  More  witticisms  from  another  young  man 
on  the  other  side  of  the  circle.  More  encores.  Yet 
another  young  man  sang  that  tender  little  song  ; 
"Give  My  Chewing  Gum  to  Sister,"  with  the  first 
verse  left  out  to  make  it  seem  a  new  song.  Ah  !  these 
are  the  little  things  which  touch  one's  heart.  Encore  ! 
Encore !  This  song  has  tender  memories  for  me. 
Wandering  on  the  green  and  flowery  uplands  of  the 
past,  one  gets  so  romantic  at  the  minstrels.  I  had 
almost  lost  myself,  and  was  recalled  to  consciousness 
by  a  poignant  fear  that  the  basso  would  drop  his 
voice  through  the  trap-door  beneath  him,  his  voice 
went  so  low  in  an  extremely  irrelevant  song 
called  "A  Hundred  Fathoms  Deep."  But  he 
saved  it  for  an  encore.  A  charming  system  this  of 
encores.  One  feels  as  comfortable  about  it  as  a  Chi- 
naman buying  boots — to  use  the  stalest  of  compar- 
isons ;  and  the  artists  (our  only  sign  of  progression  is 
to  call  minstrels  artists),  they  enjoy  them,  too.  The 
only  man  who  was  not  encored  was  a  flutist,  and  I 
fear  he  came  near  to  being  lynched.  These  demon- 
strative audiences  are  quite  as  violent  in  the  expres- 
sion of  one  feeling  as  of  another.  A  minstrel  troupe 
has  come  to  be  a  magazine  for  any  talent  of  any  kind. 
Therefore  it  did  not  seem  at  all  strange  when  Major 
Burk  (advertised  in  capital  letters  as  "  The  American 
Military  Sensation")  went  through  a  musket  and  bay- 
onet drill,  which  he  must  have  done  well,  since  he 
was  encored.  He  went  off  happy  in  a  blaze  of  blue 
and  red  fire,  which  he  called  for  most  audibly,  and 
he  evidently  was  in  harrowing  fear  lest  it  should  not 
blaze  up  in  time  to  make  an  appropriate  tableau  of 
him.  Of  the  clog  dancers,  it  is  only  necessary  to  say 
that  they  were  encored.  A  young  man,  euphoniously 
called  "  Bob  Slavin,"  gives  the  miscellaneous  and  in- 
describable act  which  was  peculiar  to  Billy  Sweatnam, 
and  is  a  most  striking  imitation  of  that  popular  min- 
strel, even  in  his  manner  of  responding  to  an  encore. 
By  far  the  cleverest  people  in  the  troupe  are  the  three 
musicians,  the  Rankin  Brothers.  They  quite  excel 
their  predecessors  in  this  line,  in  that  they  do  not  play 
on  gourds,  cow-horns,  and  tin  dippers,  but  upon  mu- 
sical instruments,  however  eccentric.  Unlike  their 
predecessors,  also,  they  all  sing  and  dance  well,  and 
the  encores  threatened  to  keep  us  to  the  "weesma' 
hours  ayant  the  twal'."  What  is  there  about  a 
straight-haired  negro  which  appeals  irresistibly  to  the 
risibles?  People  laughed  oyer  the  dances  and  tum- 
bles of  the  "Big  4,"  till  it  seemed  their  merriment 
.lust  be  exhausted  ;  but  they  did  not  really  rise  to  the 
occasion  till  the  straight-haired,  white-eyed  Rankin, 
with  a  most  unmistakably  Irish  countenance,  struck 
them  with  his  drollery,  and  then  indeed  it  became  ev- 


ident that  the  theatre  was  a  reflex  of  the  taste  of  the 
times.  "  It  is  so  jolly  to  see  the  minstrels  once  again, " 
said  the  seething  sweltering  crowd  going  out.  ' '  This  is 
the  sort  o'  stuff  a  feller  understands,"  quotha  solid 
citizen,  as  he  buttoned  his  great-coat  against  the  night 
air  with  that  expression  of  complacency  which  a  man 
sometimes  manages  to  throw  into  this  simple  action. 
"  Isn't  it  glorious  to  have  a  good  laugh  once  more?" 
murmured  a  gentle  belle.  "  There's  nothing  like  the 
minstrels,"  said  a  young  man  as  he  dashed  into  the 
lucid  chorus  of  one  of  the  songs  which  had  neither 
beginning  nor  end,  but  broke  out  at  frequent  inter- 
vals with  this  extraordinary  bit  of  poetry  : 
"  I'll  sing  you  a  nice  little  song, 
The  name  of  it  I  can  not  tell, 
Tis  not  very  short  nor  yet  very  long, 
They  call  it  the  Centennial." 
It  is  well  named.  Once  in  a  hundred  years  is  quite 
often  enough  for  that  sort  of  ballad  to  blossom. 
However,  it  has  the  advantage  of  being  the  only  new 
song  they  brought  with  them.  They  did  not  bring  any 
new  jokes  or  acts,  but  they  are  all  clever  enough  people 
with  the  old  material,  and  people  laughed  at  the  old 
jokes  quite  as  heartily  as  they  shake  hands  with  an 
old  friend.  And  we  all  arose  and  went  out  into  the 
night,  satisfied,  pleased,  and  happy.  There  had  been 
no  metaphysical  puzzling,  no  appalling  realism,  no 
art,  no  anything  that  flavored  of  intelligence,  or  culti- 
vation, or  culture,  or  any  of  the  altitudes  to  which 
the  older  cities  and  the  finer  peoples  are  beckoning 
us  to  climb.  What  do  we  want  with  Sardou  or 
Dumas?  Why  should  managers  import  the  New 
York  favorite,  or  the  London  darling?  Why  should 
they  ruin  themselves  irretrievably  with  magnificent 
mountings,  and  cripple  themselves  with  bringing  out 
new  operas  as  fast  as  all  the  great  world  centres  can 
produce  them?  We  are  a  primitive  people,  easily 
pleased.     Give  us  minstrels,  or  give  us  circus. 

Or,  if  a  misguided  few  do  indeed  seek  a  higher 
plane,  let  them  cross  the  street  to  John  A.  Stevens. 
There  is  acting  for  you — there  is  art !  It  must  be  art, 
because  it  is  not  real.  But,  whatever  it  be,  it  is  deli- 
cious. Have  you  seen  Mr.  John  A.  Stevens  act?  If 
not,  go  at  once  and  see  him.  It  does  not  matter  in 
what  play.  He  is  very  much  the  same  in  all,  for  he 
seems  to  act  upon  a  system.  A  young  lady  was 
showing  me  the  mysteries  of  that  wonderful  dance, 
thej'racquette,"  one  day  last  week.  She  had  con- 
quered its  mysteries  by  analyzing  and  counting  it 
thus  : 

"  One,  two,  three — kick  ! 

"  One — kick  !    One — kick ! " 
Try  this  queer  bit  of  counting,  you  uninitiated  few, 
and  you  will  find  it  magical.     Mr.  Stevens's  schedule 
runs  something  in  this  wise  : 

I. — Enter  suddenly.     Pause  suddenly.     Pose. 
II. — Glance  of  astonishment. 

III. — Melt  into  a  smile. 

IV. — Loud  bonhommie  of  manner. 
V.— Pathos. 

VI. — Pathos  in  the  arm — long  quivering  in  the  air  of  that 
member ;  helpless  drop  of  hand. 

VII. — Pathos  in  the  voice — gurgle,  gurgle,  gurgle;  trem- 
ble, tremble,  tremble  ;  sob.     Applause. 

' '  Unknown  "  is  not  only  a  far  better  play  of  its  class 
than  "  Passion's  Slave,"  but  it  is  far  better  cast,  al- 
though Miss  Helen  Blythe  is  sadly  missed.  In  point 
of  fact,  Mr.  Stevens  has  collected  about  him  a  most 
excellent  company,  and  he  himself  is  well  adapted  to 
the  line  of  acting.  To  repeat,  it  is  delicious.  One 
feels  as  if  one  were  surreptitiously  reading  a  dime 
novel  under  the  desk  ;  and  all  one's  old  friends  come 
trooping  out  in  the  most  real  manner.  There  is  old 
[ack  Salt  first  of  all,  perhaps.  He  has  shipped  many 
a  boy  before  the  mast  with  his  fascinating  yarns,  and 
here  he  is,  looking  as  if  he  had  just  popped  out  of  the 
fo'ksle.  Mr.  Bailey  was  a  singularly  disagreeable  spec- 
tacle as  Gen.  Napoleon  Shortsleeve,  but  as  Jack  Salt 
he  is  simply  and  entirely  delightful.  The  villains  are 
those  unctous  fellows  who  stop  at  nothing,  one  of  them 
continually  prodding  the  other  on  to  action,  and  the 
other  continually  being  prodded.  One  of  them,  Mr. 
Davenport  Rebus,  was  likened  by  some  one  of  the 
papers  not  long  ago  to  an  auctioneer,  and  it  was  said 
so  aptly  that  one  waits  throughout  the  entire  play  for 
"  going,  going,  gone,"  until  he  is  indeed  gone.  As 
for  Mr.  J.  H.  Miller,  we  have  really  had  not  had  so 
good  a  jeune  premier  on  the  stage  for  some  time. 
Then  there  is  a  soubrette — a  plump,  pretty,  red- 
haired  little  woman,  with  a  queer,  incisive  way  of 
speaking — a  Miss  Angie  Griffith,  who  fills  her  niche 
very  well ;  and  another  plump  little  soubrette,  with 
yet  another  queer  way  of  speaking,  who  is  quite  re- 
markable in  the  matter  of  jerseys,  and  has  them  in 
any  color  you  like — white,  black,  mauve,  or  pink. 
Quite  the  best  actor  in  the  troupe  is  Mr.  J.  Summers, 
advertised  as  "  Jimmy  with  the  lacerated  heart ;"  in 
a  make-up  which  baffles  description  he  makes  the  hit 
of  the  play.  "Unknown"  bears  also  the  thrilling 
title,  "  A  River  Mystery."  "  Harold,"  the  hero,  com- 
ing home  after  years  of  absence  to  his  half-sister,  with 
wills,  and  other  documents  necessary  to  a  well-regu- 
lated play,  in  his  pockets,  puts  off  in  a  small  boat,  as 
he  can  not  wait  for  the  ship  to  come  to  the  dock,  be- 
cause of  his  impatience.  In  the  liberally  quoted 
notices  of  the  press  on  the  hand-bills  you 
find  that  one  rash  journal  calls  it  ' '  the 
cleanest  play  on'  the  stage."  This  is  probably 
because  Harold  goes  through  the  entire  drama 
without  a  sweetheart,  at  all  events  it  is  his  sis- 
ter to  whom  he  hurries.  He  get  shot  in  the  head  by 
one  of  the  villains  on  the  way  across  the  stormy  wa- 
ters, but  is  saved,  of  course,  in  the  thrilling  tableau 
by  Jack  Salt.  He  loses  his  mind.  We  are  made 
aware  of  this  by  the  fact  that  when  he  enters  in  the 
second  act,  a  frightful  spectacle  in  rags,  to  make  the 
scene  more  moving  he  wears  a  long  bang.  Think 
of  that,  sisters  mine  :  banged,  and  bewigged,  and 
montagued  as  we  are,  when  this  great  actor 
wants  to  look  like  a  lunatic,  he  puts  on  a  bang, 
an  "idiot  fringe,"  as  our  English  cousins  say. 
It  is  a  very  good  bang  —  comes  by  the  yard,  you 
know  :  thirty-seven  and  a  half  cents  per  yard  pinched 
with  the  iron,  and  a  dollar  a  yard  in  natural  water 
curls.  It  has  the  desired  effect.  He  looks  quite  idi- 
otic enough  until  the  Jersey  soubrette  removes  the 
bang  with  her  scissors.  The  Jersey  soubrette  is  an 
immense  favorite  with  the  audience,  which  is  mainly 
a  gallery  audience.  She  is  just  pert  enough  to  take 
their  fancy,  and  is  woven  in  such  a  net  of  troubles  as 
to  chain  their  sympathy.  When  the  "  Unknown  " — 
with  his  bang  off,  cleaned  up,  and  inducted  into  a 
costume  which  is  half  sailor  and  half  nothing  in  par 
ticular — declares,  with  his  gurglingest  gurgle  and  his 
tremblingest  tremble,  that  he  will  be  her  "faithful 
dog,"  the  house  rises  to  him.  When  she  is  poisoned 
in  her  mauve  Jersey,  and  he  swears  to  avenge  her 
death,  the  house  becomes  turbulent  with  approval. 
When  she  is  buried  in  the  boat-house  in  her  white 
Jersey,  whence  he  rescues  her  to  bring  her  in  at  the 
straightening  out,  and  the  timely  appearance  of  Jack 
Salt  brings  his  wandering  mind  back  to  him,  the  up- 


roar of  applause  is  something  tremendous.  It  is  so 
thrilling  to  assist  at  one  of  these  soul-stirring  dramas 
that  I  can  not  see  how  we  are  to  come  back  to  Union 
Square  ethics  with  the  iron-bound  Katherine  Rogers 
in  Archie  Gunther's  "  Two  Nights  in  Rome,"  or 
pretty  drawling  Alice  Dunning  in  whatever  she  may 
have  brought  from  Australia.  Betsy  B. 


COULISSES    CHAT. 


Every  other  managerin  town  is  envying  Locke,  and 
cursing  his  luck  that  he  was  not  the  first  to  catch  the 
minstrels.  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  my  nose  in  so 
far,  but  they  seem  to  be  taking.  They  are  engaged 
for  six  weeks  I  believe,  certain,  while  the  Emelie  Mel- 
ville opera  company  are  doing  the  country.  Oakland 
and  San  Jose  have  heard  "  The  Royal  Middy,"  and 
Sacramento  is  now  hearing  it.  Eight  nights  is  a  long 
spree  for  the  flooded  district ;  but  they  change  the 
bill  every  night,  and  I  dare  say  the  strength  of  the 
company  will  make  everything  an  attraction.  After 
the  tour,  which  ends  at  Salt  Lake,  it  does  not  appear 
to  be  quite  settled  what  will  become  of  them.  I 
know  that  Miss  Melville  does  not  wish  to  resume  in 
San  Francisco  for  a  while.  Her  voice  requires  rest 
now,  and  when  she  gets  to  Salt  Lake  it  will  be  more 
in  need  of  nursing.  Besides,  the  brilliant  benefit 
tendered  to  her  on  Friday  night  of  last  week,  which 
was  one  of  the  most  flattering  entertainments  ever 
given  in  this  city  to  a  prima  donna,  is  a  fit  close  to 
her  successful  season.  She  may  reasonably  ask  to  be 
allowed  to  rest  upon  her  laurels,  a  little  while  at  least, 
and  the  work  she  has  gone  through  has  been  heavy 
enough  to  justify  her  in  taking  a  holiday.  Miss  Mel- 
ville made  a  sensation  in  Australia  a  few  years  ago, 
and  1  am  quite  sure  that  if  she  will  give  her  voice  a 
chance  to  recover  from  the  strain  put  upon  it  during 
the  last  year,  she  can  go  to  London  and  make  a  suc- 
cess. Soldene  sang  "  Genevieve  de  Brabant  "  three 
hundred  nights  in  London,  and  Soldene  never  could 
sing  as  well  as  Emelie  Melville,  while  she  is  not  any- 
thing like  as  artistic  an  actress.  But  I  understand 
there  is  nothing  definite  arranged  touching  the  future 
of  the  opera  company. 

Meantime  Locke  is  figuring  to  obtain  control  of 
the  combinations  trending  westward.  He  has  secured 
the  Soldene  troupe,  and  he  has  made  arrangements  to 
play  them  in  the  Standard.  It  is  quite  curious  to  note 
how  he  has  always  managed  to  keep  that  theatre 
from  getting  the  best  of  him.  When  Mr.  Kennedy 
opened  it  it  was  not  any  longer  in  his  hands  than  it 
was  in  Mr.  Sullivan's,  who  does  not,  I  understand, 
cease  his  connection  with  it.  The  Soldene  troupe  at 
the  California,  three  years  ago,  was  not  successful ;  but 
that  was  doubtless  because,  with  a  very  good  com- 
pany, the  repertoire  was  old  and  hackneyed.  Now 
we  are  to  have  at  least  "  Olivette,"."  The  Drum-Ma- 
jor's Daughter,"  and  "  Billee  Taylor,"  and  one  or 
two  more  pieces  new  to  us.  Soldene  tried  once  to 
sing  "  Carmen,"  the  real  serious  opera,  but  I  fancy 
that  is  retired,  and  I  should  not  wonder  if  the  bur- 
lesque is  included  in  the  new  repertory. 

Talking  of  that,  what  a  terrible  waste  of  printing 
Leavitt's  troupe  has  made  in  the  East.  I  think  that 
some  of  the  best  lithographic  work  ever  put  out  was 
that  of  the  disbanded  company.  Selina  Delaro  has 
left  Mr.  Leavitt,  and  joined  the  Nat  Goodwin  Frol- 
iques.  Precisely  why  she  has  not  been  a  success  is 
very  difficult  to  make  out  from  the  Eastern  criticism; 
but  I Jancy  her  association. with  the  Leavitt  troupe 
was  not  likely  to  raise  her  popularity.  Mr.  Leavitt 
brought  the  Rentz  Female  Minstrels  here  ;  and  I 
don't  think  any  comment  need  be  added. 

"Olivette"  is  the  most  promising  of  the  new 
pieces,  and  its  success  in  London  and  the  East  can 
scarcely  be  affected  by  its  failure  in  Paris.  In  fapt, 
the  failure  in  France  was  probably  on  account  of  its 
possessing  a  peculiar  element  of  success  in  English. 
"  The  Drum-Major's  Daughter"  is  said  to  be  more 
spectacular  than  musical  or  dramatic.  "  Billee  Tay- 
lor" is  an  old  burletta,  worked  over  and  adapted  to 
modern  requirements.  They  are  fighting  over  it  in 
the  East,  which  is  not  a  good  sign.  Most  of  those 
pieces  fought  about  have  been  unsuccessful. 

I  understand  that  Locke  has  several  engagements 
ahead,  and  it  looks  as  if  he  had,  in  spite  of  Maguire's 
efforts  on  the  spot,  got  hold  of  the  best  attractions. 
Meantime,  at  the  Baldwin,  but  little  is  said.  Ma- 
guire  has  not  yet  settled  down  to  steady  talking,  and 
his  escapade  with  James  A.  Meade  has  not  put  him 
much  in  the  humor  for  detailing  his  intentions.  I 
dare  say,  too,  that  the  sudden  drop  in  the  attendance 
at  the  theatre  helped  to  make  him  a  little  ill-natured. 
DarreH's  engagement  will  not  prove  remunerative. 
The  first  piece  caught  the  spiritualists  to  a  slight  ex- 
tent ;  but  people,  who  believe  in  spiritualism  see  and 
hear  much  more  astonishing  things  than  Darrell's 
mesmerism  and  his  dream ;  and  the  spectacle  of  a 
little  man  opening  his  eyes  wide  and  staring  a  big 
man  off  the  stage,  savors  too  much  of  that  gag  which 
Eva  West  made  so  much  of  in  "  Kenihvorth,"  when 
she  blew  the  two  small  guards  over  on  their  backs. 
Mr.  Darretl  says  that  Australia  does  not  boast  of  any 
playwright  but  himself.     Arcadian  Australia  ! 

Katherine  Rogers  will  be  here,  possibly  before  this 
is  printed,  and  we  shall  see  "Two  Nights  in  Rome." 

About  the  California  there  are  signs  of  activity.  I 
do  not  mean  the  Wymans  engagement,  which  has  a 
temporary  air  about  it,  and  can  not  be  called  a  regu- 
lar opening  of  the  theatre.  But  Mr.  Field  is  figuring 
to  have  a  finger  in  the  theatrical  pie  and  baking,  and 
I  dare  say  very  shortly  we  shall  hear  of  something 
definite  and  business-like.  I  believe  the  California 
might  still  become  a  formidable  competitor  against 
the  Baldwin,  though  that  would  be  a  question  of 
management  at  the  Market  Street  house.  There  is 
no  doubt,  however,  that  the  production  of  such  mix- 
tures of  imbecility  and  dog-training  as  the  Wyman's 
"  dramas  "  can  do  nothing  but  harm  to  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  old  California, 

Sullivan  has  been  putting  the  pieces  on  the  stage  of 
the  Standard  splendidly,  so  well,  indeed,  that  the 
scenery  does  as  much  as  anybody  or  anything  to  carry 
the  play.  Strauss  has  been  doing  its  painting,  and 
that  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  it. 

A  rumor  has  been  floating  about  for  some  time  that 
the  Union  Square  Company  are  coming  here,  with 
Sara  Jewett  as  star.  We  do  not  want  a  star.  We 
want  a  company  of  actors,  and  plays  well  rehearsed 
and  well  acted.  The  Union  Square  has  had  no  suc- 
cesses of  late.  "  Daniel  Rochat "  is  a  dramatic  ser- 
mon, very  brilliantly  written,  very  strongly  arranged, 
but  turning  entirely  on  a  point  which  an  average  au- 
dience is  not  sentimentally  religious  enough  to  appre- 
ciate. "  The  Creole"  has  been  a  failure  in  New  York. 
We  have  not  had  "The  Banker's  Daughter"  in  its 
purity,  but  I  dare  say  "  The  Millionaire's  Daughter" 
was  near  enough.  "The  DanichefFs"  is  old,  and 
their  repertoire  has  nothing  else  we  have  not  seen  ex- 
cept "  The  False  Friend,"  which  1  believe  to  be  a  very 
poor  play.  Raconteur. 


CONSUMPTION  CURED. 
An  old  physician,  retired  from  practice,  having  had 
placed  in  his  hands  by  an  East  India  missionary  the 
formula  of  a  simple  vegetable  remedy  for  the  speedy 
and  permanent  cure  for  Consumption,  Bronchitis, 
Catarrh,  Asthma,  and  all  throat  and  lung  affections, 
also  a  positive  and  radical  cure  for  Nervous  Debility 
and  all  Nervous  Complaints,  after  having  tested  its 
wonderful  curative  powers  in  thousands  of  cases,  has 
telt  it  his  duty  to  make  it  known  to  his  suffering  fel- 
lows. Actuated  by  this  motive  and  a  desire  to  relieve 
human  suffering,  I  will  send  free  of  charge,  to  all  who 
desire  it,  this  recipe,  in  German,  French,  or  English, 
with  full  directions  for  preparing  and  using.  Sent 
by  mail  by  addressing  with  stamp,  naming  this  paper 
W.  W.  SHERAR,  I4Q  Powers'  Block,  Rochester,  N.  Y 


Wei  De  Meyer's  Catarrh  Cure  is  unquestionably 
the  result  of  the  most  important  discovery  for  the  re- 
lief of  human  suffering,  since  vaccination.  It  is  a 
constitutional  remedy  by  absorption — an  absolute 
cure  at  any  stage.  Supplied  _by  druggists,  or  deliv- 
ered by  D.  B.  Dewey  &  Co.,  Agents,  46  Dey  Street, 
N.  Y.,  for  $1.50  a  package.  Pamphlets,  with  full  ex- 
planations and  overwhelming  proofs,  mailed  free. 


Any  person  may  secure  one  of  Issac  Smith's  cele- 
brated "weightless"  silk  umbrellas,  equal  to  any  $5.00 
umbrella  in  the  world  by  remitting  $4.00  to  Issac 
Smith,  No.  104  Broadway,  N.  Y.    The  umbrella  will 

be  sent  by  mail,  postage  paid. 

Pitcher's  Castoria  is  a  vegetable  preparation,  in 
great  favor  with  mothers  for  regulating  the  stomachs 
and  bowels  of  children.  Unlike  castor  oil,  Castoria 
is  pleasant  to  take,  and  unlike  morphine  syrups,  it  is 
harmless. 

Morse's  Palace  of  Art,  417  Montgomery  St. 


The  Fredericksburg  Brewing  Company,  of  San  Jose1 , 
has  achieved  a  great  success.  No  more  need  to  im- 
port Lager  Beer  from  the  East.  Send  your  order  for 
a  five-gallon  keg — price  $1.50 — to  the  Depot,  at  539 
California  Street. 

Canvassers  make  from  $25  to  $50  per  week  selling 
goods  for  E.  G.  Rideout  &  Co.,  10  Barclay  Street 
New  York.     Send  for  catalogue  and  terms. 


Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market  St.,  cor. 
Stockton  (over  drug  store)  S.  F.     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


Half  horse  and  half  man.  Why  were  the  great 
pain  relieving  remedies  called  Centaur  Liniments? 
1st.  Because  the  hybrid  Centaurs  were  the  reputed 
founders  of  the  Healing  Art,  and  2d.  because  these 
wonderful  Liniments  are  equally  adapted  to  all  flesh, 
bone  and  muscle  ailments  of  man  and  beast.  Fami- 
lies, as  well  as  stock -owners,  should  have  them. 


Musical  Boxes,  Paillard  &  Co.,  23  Dupont 
St.     Repairing  done.     Prices   low. 


Go  to  Bradley  &  Rulofson's,  429  Montgomery  St. 

H.  A.  Callender,   Fine  Watches,  Jewelry,  etc., 
has  removed  to  No.  73  Fourth  Street. 

Hackett  &  Dean,  Dentists,  No.  126  Kearny  Street, 
Thurlow  Block.     Office  hours,  9  to  4. 


B 


USH  STREET  THE  A  TRE. 


Charles  E.  Locke Proprietor 


To-night,  and  every  night,  including  Sundays, 
MATINEES,   WEDNESDAY   AND    SATURDAY. 


ENORMOUS  SUCCESS. 

ANOTHER  PACKED  HOUSE. 
SECURE  SEATS  IN  ADVANCE 

IF  YOU  DO  NOT  WISH  TO  STAND. 

GRATEST,    BEST    AND    MOST    REFINED    COM- 
PANY IN  AMERICA  ! 

HOOLEY,    MORTON    &.    HOMER'S 

MINSTRELS  I 

(CONSOLIDATED.) 


PERFECTION  IN  MINSTRELSY! 

NEW  FEATURES,  NEW  SONGS,  NEW  ACTS. 
EVERYTHING  FRESH  AND  SPARKLING  ! 
Magnihcent   Orchestra  ! 
THE    BEST    MINSTREL  TALENT    IN    AMERICA 
IN  THIS  ORGANIZATION  ! 


SECOND  PROGRAMME  NEXT  MONDAY. 
SzT  Seats  secured  by  Telegraph  and  Telephone  and  paid 
for  upon  arrival  at  the  Theatre. 


STANDARD  THEATRE. 


Amory  Sullivan. 


.Lessee and  Manager 


LAST    NIGHTS  1 


JOHN    A.   STEVENS, 

AND   HIS  GREAT  NEW  YORK 

DRAMATIC  COMPANY, 

Who  will  appear  in 

THE  GREATEST  SUCCESS  OF  MODERN  TIMES, 

UNK-NOWN  ! 


GRAND     "UNKNOWN"   MATINEE, 

SATURDAY.  AT  z  O'CLOCK. 


MONDAY,  MARCH  7, 

THE  SOLDENE  OPERA  TROUPE, 

—  IN  — 

OLIVETTE  ! 


/ 


D.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO., 

MPORTERS    AND     WHOLESALE 

Liquor    Dealers.    322-324    FRONT    STREET, 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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'THE    TIVOLI  GARDENS. 

Eddy  Street,  between  Market  and  Mason. 
Krelinc  Bros Proprietors  and  Managers 

THIS  EVENING,  AND  EVERY  EVENING  UNTIL 
FURTHER  NOTICE, 

Balfe's  Beautiful  and  Romantic  Opera, 

THE    BOHEMIAN    GIRL  ! 

Will  be  given,  with  all  the  attention  to  details  for  which  this 
Management  is  noted. 

'  BEAUTIFUL  SCENERY, 

ELEGANT  COSTUMES, 
FULL  CHORUS, 

EXCELLENT  CAST. 

In  preparation,  OLIVETTE. 


RUBBER  GOODS 


GREAT   REDUCTION   I1V    PRICES: 


H' 


'AVING  A  LARGE  STOCK  WHICH 


MUST  BE  SOLD  this  season,  we  are  offering  it 
at  prices  which  virtually  give  us  a  monopoly  of  the  Rubber 
Clothing  business  on  this  coast. 

Call  and  examine  before  purchasing  elsewhere. 


LUSTRE    CLOTHING    ON    SHEETING. 

Sack  Coats,  Officers'  Coats,  Boys'  Sacks,  Pants 
and  Overalls.  Leggins,  Caps  with  Capes,  Sou'  West- 
ers. 

LUSTRE    CLOTHING    ON    DRILL. 

Sack  Coats,  Officers'  Coals,  Reefing  Jackets,  Pants 
and  Overalls,  Leggins. 

DULL    FINISH    CLO^  HING-"  C." 

Sack  Coats  on  Sheeting,  Sack  Coats  on  Drill.  Offi- 
.cers'  Coats  on  Sheeting,  Officers'  Coats  on  Drill,  Offi- 
cers' Coats  on  Sslisia,  Talmas  on  Selisia,  Boys'  Sack 
Coats,  Boys'  Officers'  Coats,  Overalls  and  Pants  on 
Sheeting,  Overalls  and  Pants  on  Drill,  Leggins — 
Sheeting,  Leggins  —  Drill,  Firemen's  Coats  with 
Snaps  and  Rings— double  coated. 

DULL    FINISH    CLOTHING--"  B." 

Sack  Coats,  Sack  Coats  on  Drill,  Officers'  Coats, 
Officers'  Coals  on  Drill,  Officers'  Coats  on  Drill — 
double-coated :  Ponchos — 60x70,  Overalls  and  Pants 
— Sheeting,  Overalls  and  Pants — Drill. 

EXTRA    FINE    CLOTHING. 

Reversible  Coats  on  Cambric,  Reversible  Coats  on 
Serge,  Reversible  Coats  on  Check,  Men's  Zephyr 
Water-proof  Coats,  Ladies'  Zephyr  Water-proof  Cir- 
culars, Ladies'  Zephyr  Water-proof  Newports. 

WHITE    CLOTHING--"  B." 

Sack  Coats,  Sack  Coats  —  Drill,  Officers'  Coats, 
Officers'  Coats — Drill,  Capes,  Capes  with  Sleeves — 
Ponchos — 60x70. 


The  Gutta  Percha  and  Rubber 
Manufacturing  Co* 

[Corner  First  and  Market  Sts. 

SAN    FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

JOHN  W.  TAYLOR,-  Manager 

ROEDERER 

CHAMPAGNE. 


N 


'OTICE.—THE  TRADE  AND    THE 


Public  are  informed  that  we  receive  the  Genuine 
LOUIS  ROEDERER  CARTE  BLANCHE  CHAM- 
PAGNE direct  from  Mr.  Louis  Roederer,  Reims,  over  his 
signature  and  Consular  Invoice.  Each  case  is  marked  upon 
the  side.  "  Macondray  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,"  and  each 
bottle  bears  the  label,  "  Macondray  &  Co.,  Sole  Agents  for 
the  Pacific  Coast." 

MACONDRAY    &    CO., 

Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 

TABER,  BARKER  &  CO. 

IMPORTERS    AND     WHOLESALE 

■*      GROCERS,  108  and  no  California  St.,  San  Francisco 


ANTIQUARIAN    BOOKS! 

We  beg  to  inform  our  Customers  and  Friends  that  we  have 
Just  Received,  from  London  and  Edinburgh,  a  quantity  of  Rare 
Books;  Fine  Editions  of  Standard  Works,  and  Elegantly  Illus- 
trated Books,  and  oifer  the  same  at  Low  Prices. 

DOXEY  &  CO. 

PUBLISHERS    AND    BOOKSELLERS, 


(Special  Agents  for  Mr.  Bernard  Qnaritcli), 


691  Market  Street, 


San  Francisco. 


CAL. 


FURNITURE 


M'FG  CO. 


ART 

FURNITURE 

—  A  — 

SPECIALTY. 


Successors  to 


N.  P.  GOLE  &  GO, 


NO.    224    BUSH    STREET. 


A  Full  Assortment  of  Goods  in  Toa,  Prima 

Vera,  Tomano,  Walnut,  and 

Ebony  Woods. 


HERRMANN'S 

Spring  and  Summer  Style 

SILK    DRESS   HATS 

Will  be  Introduced  this  Day ! 

Also,  Just  Received,  a  Large  Stock  of  Novelties  in  Fine  Stiff  and  Soft  Felt  Hats. 

336  KEARNY  STREET,      NEAR  PINE. 


Eclipse      champagne      Extra 


FAMILIES 

LEAVING   THE    CITT. 

TJURNITURE,  TRUNKS,  PIANOS,  Picr- 
ic URES,  CARPETS  stored  and  taken  care  of.  Hav- 
ing no  rent  to  pay,  we  store  goods  low.  Advances  made. 
References,  dating  back  21  years,  given. 

H.  WINDEL  &  CO.,  310  Stockton  Street. 


JAMES  G.  STEELE  &  GG. 

CHEMISTS  AND  PERFUMERS, 

JVo.  635  market  Street, 

(Palace  Hotel,) 

IMPORTERS    AND    DEALERS    IN    PER_ 

fumery,  Colognes,  Fancy  Goods,  Toilet  Articles,  etc. 


CEO.C.HICKOX&CO 

Commission   Stock   Brokers, 

HAVE  REMOVED  TO 

410  CALIFORNIA  STREET 


C.   P.  SHEFFIELD.  N.  W    SPAULDING.  J.   PATTERSON 


SAW  MANUFACTURI 


17  and  iq  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Boston  and  California 

DRESSJ3EFORM 

Health,  Decency,  and  Beauty. 
MERINO  UNION  UNDER-SUITS   (Splendid.     Try 
them).     Worth  Under  Garments,  Shoulder  Braces,  Abdom- 
inal Supports,  Hygienic  Corsets,  Children's  Corded  Waists. 
Dressmaking,  and  Patterns  Cut.    Send  Stamp  for  Circulars. 


MRS.  II.  II.  OBER, 


SOLE  AGENT. 


430  Sutter  Strce 


CHOKE  BORE,  POWDER! 

r\U    FONT'S    NEW   AND     UNRI- 

*-^     valed  brand,  "CHOKE  BORE"  POWDER  made 
expressly  for  "CHOKE    BORE"  GUNS. 

For  sale  by  all  the  gun  dealers,  and  at  the  DU  PONT 
AGENCY, 

115  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco. 

JOHN    SKINKER,        -      -      -       AGENT. 


ESTABLISHED   1852. 

A.  P.  HOTALINC  &  GO. 

Sole  Agents  for  the  J.  H.  CUTTER 

OLD  BOURBON  WHISKY, 

And  Importers  of 

FINE    WINES    AND    LIQUORS, 
439  and  431  Jackson  Street,         San  Francisco. 


MIDDLETON    &   FARNSWORTH, 

GOAL  DEALERS. 

Office  and  Yard.  14  Post  Street. 

Store  Yard,  T18  Sansome  Street. 

BRANCH  OFFICE, 

J.  Sliddletoii  &  Son,  116  Montgomery 
St.,  Under  Occidental  Hotel. 

iSTAll  kinds  of  coal  at  lowest  rates. 


Delos  Lake. 


Hosmer  P.  McKoon 


LAKE    &    McKOON, 

Attorneys  and  Counsellors  at  Law, 

310  Pine  Street.  Rooms  IG,  13.  and  14. 

[SAN   FRANCISCO. 


BUTTERICK'S 

PATTERNS-SPRING   STYLES. 

Send  Stamp  for  Catalogue.      AGENCY,  jit  POST  ST., 
San   Francisco. 


DRY  M0N0P0LE 

(EXTRA) 
From  Messrs.  Heldsieck  &  Co.  Reims 

A.  VIGNIEB,   SOLE  AGENT. 


HUNTINGTON,  HOPKINS  &  CO., 

IMPORTERS  OF 

Hardware,  Iron,  Steel,  and  Coal. 


Junction  Uusli  and  Market  Sts.,  Son  Francisco. 
52  to  58  K  Street.  Sacramento. 


S.  B.  BOSWELL&GO 

STOCK   BROKERS, 

Removed  to  330  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco 


SAMUEL  P.  MIDDLETON,  Auctioneer. 

JOHN  MIDDLETON  &  SON, 

Stock,  Real  Estate,  and  General 

AUCTIONEERS, 

11G  Montgomery  Street, 

Occidental  Hotel  Block,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


PAYOT,  TPHAM  &  CO., 

Stationers,  Booksellers, 

Commercial  Printers, 

and  Blank  Book  Manufacturers, 

204  Sansouie  Street, 

NEAR  PINE,  SAN    FRANCISCO. 


C.  BEACH, 

BOOKSELLER    AND    STATIONER, 

AJEW  BOOKS,  BIRTHDAY  CARDS, 

Stationery,  etc     Marcus  Ward's  Fine  Linen  Papers 
a  specialty. 
107  Montgomery  Street,  opp.  Occidental  Hotel. 


Cff.-  a  week.    $12  a  day  at  home  easily  made,    Costlyout 
V  /*     fit  free.     Address  TRUE  &  CO.,  Augusta,  Maine 


CREAT    LIQUIDATION     SALEI 


Closing  Out  of  Ottr  Entire  Stock.       Everything  Marked  in  Plain  Figures, 
tions  Made  are  Sweeping.      No  New  Accounts  Opened. 

J.   W.    DAVIDSON    & 
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AN    OLD    STORY. 

[The  following   verses,  read  before  the  Guild  of    Grace 
Church,  are  printed  in  this  journal  by  request.] 
Pale,  but  calm,  the  prisoner  stood 

Before  the  haughty  tyrant's  throne, 
And  though  his  heart  with  anguish  swelled, 
He  met  his  doom  without  a  groan. 
"Thy  crime  was  dark,"  the  tyrant  said  ; 
"Our  justice  thou  canst  not  deny. 
If  thou  hast  aught  to  say  or  ask, 
Speak,  for  to-morrow  thou  shalt  die  !" 

"One  wish  I  bear,   O  King,"  he  said, 

Though  vain  to  have  and  mad  to  tell  : 
To  clasp  my  faithful  wife  once  more. 

And  bid  my  child  a  last  farewell  ! 
But  in  far  Camarina's  tower 

They  dwell :  that  makes  my  only  woe. 
Beyond  thy  vengeance  and  thy  power 

*Tis  vain  to  ask  thy  leave  to  go. 

"I  sought  to  hurl  thee  from  thy  throne, 

And  set  my  bleeding  country  free  ; 
Thou  and  thy  minions  have  prevailed  ; 

I  murmur  not  at  thy  decree. 
My  death  can  only  satisfy 

The  longings  of  an  evil  hate, 
And  in  the  eyes  of  Liberty 

Mine  shall  be  a  glorious  fate." 

"And  "if  I  give  thee  leave  to  go 

Beyond  the  borders  of  the  state, 
How  may  I  know  thou  wilt  return 
To  face  the  horror  of  thy  fate  ?  " 
Quick  to  the  tyrant's  scornful  speech 
There  came  a  noble,  clear  reply  : 
"  I,  Damon,  make  myself  his  pledge  ; 
If  he  return  not,  let  me  die. 

"  Since  childhood  hath  our  friendship  been, 

Through  joy  and  fear,  through  weal  and  woe  ; 
Ah  !  let  me  on  my  cherished  friend 

A  last  and  dearest  gift  bestow. 
And  as  I  here  our  friendship  speak, 

Who  have  norwife  nor  child  to  love, 
Let  this,  O  King  !     be  ordered  so, 

Thy  mercy  and  my  heart  to  prove." 

Dionysius  turned  away, 

Lest  any  in  the  throng  should  see 
The  wondering  sadness  in  his  eyes, 

At  such  heroic  constancy ; 
And  in  his  guilty  soul  he  mused  : 

"Though  thousands  on  my  slightest  bend 
Obsequious  wait — amongst  them  all 

I  have  not  one  devoted  friend." 

Then  in  his  manner,  cold  and  stern, 

He  said  :  "Thy  wish  is  granted  thee. 
Guards  !  bind  this  fellow  fast  in  chains. 

And  let  the  prisoner  go  free. 
Thou  hast  until  to-morrow  noon  ; 

Thy  way  before  thee  open  lies ; 
But  if  thou  come  not  on  the  hour. 

Thy  friend  shall  pay  the  sacrifice.  " 

Whilst  the  tyrant's  servile  train 

Looked  mute  on  the  unwonted  scene — 
(For  there,  where  fear  and  flattery  reigned, 

It  was  a  wonderous  sight  I  ween,) 
Brave  Damon  clasped  his  comrade's  hand, 

And  whispered  low  :  "  To  Corinth  fly— 
Thy  wife  and  child  can  meet  thee  there ; 

For  thee  and  thine  I  gladly  die." 

And  now  beyond  the  city  walls, 

On  wings  of  love  sad  Pythias  flew, 
And  long  ere  evening's  shadows  fell 

Fair  Camarina  rose  to  view. 
He  needed  not  the  hills  and  dales  ; 

He  heeded  not  the  soft  blue  sky  ; 
He  thought  alone  of  those  he  loved, 

Once  more  to  press  them,  then  to  die. 

Swiftly  rolled  the  fatal  hours  ; 

Night  vanished  thro'  her  veil  of  mist ; 
A  rosy  dawn  suffused  the  sky, 

And  oped  the  portals  of  the  East. 
Ihen  came  the  glorious  summer  sun 

In  all  his  pride  of  warmth  and  light, 
And  from  the  city's  halls  and  towers 

Put  every  glimmering  shade  to  flight. 

Time  passed  :  the  absent  lingered  still, 

Whilst  Damon  in  his  dungeon  lay; 
There  through  the  narrow  grate  he  watched 

The  sunlight's  slowly  shortening  ray. 
The  monarch  on  his  gorgeous  couch 

Slept  not, but  tossed  from  side  to  side  ; 
The  vision  of  the  day's  event 

O'ercame  his  languor  and  his  pride. 

All  Syracuse  went  forth  that  day 

Into  the  spacious  market  place, 
To  see  the  man  who  for  a  friend 

Met  death  unflinching,  face  to  face. 
There  sat  the  tyrant  on  his  throne, 

Surrounded  by  his  men-at-arms; 
Full  well  he  knew,  midst  all  his  pomp, 

A  blood-bought  sceptre  hath  no  charms. 

"  Bring  forth  the  prisoner  !  "  he  cried  ; 

"  No  longer  shall  we  idly  wait. 
By  all  the  gods  that  rule  the  earth, 

He  shall  receive  the  traitor's  fate. 
And  woe  to  him  who  hath  betrayed 

So  true  a  friend,  so  dear  a  trust ; 
We  set  a  price  upon  his  head, 

And  write  his  fortunes  in  the  dust." 

With  head  erect,  and  dauntless  step, 

The  prisoner  came  forth  to  die  ; 
And,  though  his  face  was  deadly  pale, 

There  was  no  terror  in  his  eye. 
He  knelt  before  the  fatal  block  : 

The  headsman  raised  his  sword  on  high, 
When  on  the  breathless  hush  that  fell, 

There  rose  a  loud  and  piercing  cry  : 

"He  comes  ! "  "  He  comes  !  "  from  far  and  uear 

Reechoes  to  the  startled  skies, 
As,  like  an  arrow  from  its  bow, 

The  foaming  courser  onward  flies. 
The  mighty  crowd,  on  either  side, 

Before  his  progress  backward  swayed  ; 
The  executioner  from  high 

Dropt  harmless  down  the  gleaming  blade. 

And  now  upon  the  summer  breeze 

The  momentary  tumult  dies, 
And  many  a  man  unused  to  tears 

Felt  a  strange  moisture  in  his  eyes. 
The  tyrant  left  his  royal  state, 

His  nobler  nature  from  him  broke  ; 
He  came  where  stood  the  matchless  pair, 

And  from  his  heart  these  words  he  spoke  : 

"  Be  ye  my  friends  !     Forget  the  past — 

Accept  my  pardon  and  good  will. 
With  you,  alone,  it  now  remains 

To  make  your  future  good  or  ill ! " 
When  he  had  ceased,  the  people  all 

Loud  praised  the  deed  so  nobly  done — 

A  friendship  proved,  a  friendship  won. 
And,  from  that  hour,  for  Syracuse 

A  happier  era  was  begun. 
February,  1881.  —Edward  Marshall  Mott. 


The  old  joke  about  the  size"  of  the  extremities  of 
1  ieago  helles  is  played  out.  We  consider  it  a  sort 
;'  effete  joke.     Why  attempt  to  pedal  it  out  again  to 

•-.ifTering  community  ? 


Tropic-Fruit 
Laxative 

Is  the  Best  and  Most  Agreeable  Preparation 
in  the  World 

for  Constipation,  Biliousness,  Headache,  Indigestion, 
Hemorrhoids,  Torpid  Liver,  Indisposition,  and  all  com- 
plaints arising  from  an  obstructed  state  of  the  system. 


One  Lozenge  is 
the  usual  dose  for 
male  adults;  one-half 
to    three-fourths  of 


Thousands  are  us- 
ing it  with  the  best  re- 
sults, and  esteem  it 
highly  as  a  safe- 


one    for  ladies    and  L/\MVECri)V  t  pleasant  and  effect 
children.  Prepared  fron^^y    tropical       rve  remedy. 

nd  plants. 


Prepared  from  ^p 
fruit9 


TROPIC-FRUIT  LAXATIVE  serves  the  purpose  of  pills 
and  the  usual  purgatives  (of  every  name  and  nature),  and  is 
entirely  free  from  the  many  objections  common  to  them. 
Sold  by  Druggists  everywhere.    Packed  in  bronzed  tin  boxes  only. 

Price,  25  cents.     Large  boxes,  60  cents. 

Each  box  bears  the  private  government  stamp,  trade-mark,  and  autograph  signature  of  the  proprietor* 


THUNDER  POWDER  COMP'Y. 

OFFICE, 

606  Montgomery  St.,  Room  4. 

WM.  SHERMAN President 

C  M.  OAKLEY Secketakv 

CHARLES  DE  LACV General  Manager 

BOARD    OF    DIRECTORS. 

WM.  SHERMAN,  GEO.  W.  PRESCOTT, 

F.  M.  PIXLEY,  E.  G.  WAITE, 

W.  W.  DODGE,  CHAS.  DE  LACY, 

WM.  M.  STEWART. 

This  Company  offers  to  the  public  a  new  explosive — an 
entirely  new  invention,  powerful,  cheap,  and  safe,  and  in 
every  respect  superior  to  any  other  explosive  now  in  use. 

The  Officers  of  the  Company  will  take  pleasure  in  com- 
municating to  miners,  and  others  desiring  to  experiment  with 
the  same,  full  particulars  by  mail,  or  personal  explanation 


The  New  and  Magnificent 

"Hotel  del  Monte." 

MONTEREY,  CAL, 

Open  all  the  Year  Round. 


NOTICE   TO    EASTERN    VISITORS. 

MO>  I  I.1JJ  V.  CAL.,  Dec.  16,  I8S0. 
The  luulcrsigiMMl  begs  leave  to  annouuee  that 
the  "  HOTEL  DEL  IHO.NTE  "  Mill  be  kept  open 
for  the  eiitcrtaiiiiueiit  or  guests  aU  the  year 
round.  Terms  :  By  the  day,  $3 ;  week,  $17.50 ; 
month.  $T0. 

GEO.  SCHONEWALD, 

MANAGER. 


ALASKA 

COMMERCIAL  CO. 


No.  310  Sansome  Street 


WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS. 


L.  HE3VTRICII,  Provision  Packer 

AND    WHOLESALE    DEALER    IN 

Hams,  Bacon,  Pork,  Lard,  Smoked  Beef,  Tongues, 
Etc.  Also,  the  first  genuine  Sugar  and  Spice  Cured  Hams 
in  California,  made  by  the  old  Pioneer  Pork  Packer, 

„  „  „  L.    HENTRICH, 

P.  O.  Box,  1297.        513  and  515  Front  St.,  S.  F. 


TA  BLE  S 


WATERS. 


ao  00,660: 


None  genuine  without  the  Company's  YEL- 
LOW pictorial  label,  and  the  words  APOLLINA- 
RIS  Brunnen  around  an  anchor  on  the  CORK. 


FOR   SALE   BY 


RUHL  BROTHERS 

522  Montgomery  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


J.    L.    BABE    &.    CO  ., 
Diamond  Commission  merchants 

127    KEARNY   STREET. 

CASH  ADVANCED   ON   DIAMONDS. 

References:  Thos.   Brown,  Esq.,  Cashier  Bank  of  Cali- 
fornia ;  Drury  Melone,  Esq.  Room  No.  7. 


TDELCHER  SILVER  MINING  CO. 

Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.  Location  of  works,  Gold  Hill,  Storey  County 
Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  tlie  fifteenth  day  of  February,  1881,  an 
assessment  (No.  26)  of  Fifty  Cents  (50)  cents  per  share  was 
levied  upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  im- 
mediately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the 
office  of  the  Company*,  Room  8,  No.  327  Pine  Street  {San 
Francisco  Stock  and  Exchange  Board),  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  the  nineteenth  (19th)  day  of  March,  1881,  will  be 
delinquent,  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and, 
unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Saturday, 
the  ninth  day  of  April,  1881,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assess- 
ment, together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of 
sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

JNO.  CROCKETT,  Secretary. 

Office— Room  8,  327  Pine  Street  (S.  F.  Stock  and  Ex- 
change Board),     San  Francisco,  California. 


T~\IVIDEND   NOTICE.— OFFICE   01 

the  Eureka  Consolidated  Mining  Company,  Nevada 
Block,  Room  37. — San  Francisco,  February  15,  18S1 — At  a 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  above  named  Com- 
pany, held  this  day,  a  Dividend  (No.  64)  of  Fifty  Cents  per 
share  was  declared,  payable  on  .Monday,  February  21st, 
1881.  Transfer  books  closed  until  the  22d  instant. 
P.  JACOBUS,  Secretary  pro  tern. 


$66 


a  week  in  your  own  town.    Terms  and  $5  outfit  free. 
Address  H    HALLETT  &  CO.,  Portland,  Maine. 


PACIFIC  ROLLING  MILL  GO. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Manufacturers  of 

Railroad  and  Merchant  Iron 

Car  and  Locomotive  Axles  and  Frames,  and  Hammered 
Iron  of  every  description.  Rolled  Beams,  Angle,  Channel, 
and  T  Iron,  Bridge,  and  Machine  Boh-;,  Lag  Screws,  Nuts, 
Washers,  etc.  Steamboat  Shafts.  Cranks,  Pistons,  Connect- 
ing Rods,  etc.,  etc.     Highest  price  paid  for  Scrap  Iron. 

OFFICE,   202    MARKET   STREET. 


Richard  Savage. 


Richard  H.  Savage. 


SAVAGE  &  SON, 

EMPIRE    FOUNDRY 

And  Machine  Works, 

137  to  141  FREMONT  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Saw-mills  Edgers',  and  Mill  Machinery.  Dwelling  and 
Green-house  Heating  and  Plumbers'  Goods.  General  Min- 
ing Machinery.  Dodge's  Concentrators  and  Rock  Breakers. 
Architectural  Work  and  General  Jobbing.    Send  for  Circular. 


GEO.    W.    PRESCOTT.  IRVING    M.    SCOTT.  H.   T.  SCOTT. 

UNION    IRON  WORKS 

PRESCOTT,  SCOTT  &  CO. 

(Oldest  and  most  extensive  Foundry  on  the  Pacific  Coast.) 

Cor.  First  and  Mission  Sts., 

P.  O.  Dox,  2128.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


.    P.   BRAYTON. 


PACIFIC   IRON  WORKS. 

RANKIN,  BRAYTON   &   CO., 

127  to  133  First  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Mining  Machinery  of  all  kinds,  Sugar  Mills,  Engines  - 
both  Marine  and  Stationary,  Boilers,  etc.,  etc. 


GEORGE  H.  TAY  &  GO. 

(Formerly  TAY,  BROOKS  &  BACKUS), 

IMPORTERS   OF 

METALS,   STOVES,  RANGES, 

AND 

House  Furnishing'  Hardware, 

S.  IV.  Corner  California  and  Ilavis  Streets, 

and  Nos.  614,  616,  6IS  Battery  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


A.    S.    HALLIDIE, 

Manufacturer  of  and  Dealer  in 

WIRE    AND    WIRE    ROPE. 

Wire  Rope,  Flat  and  Round,  of  Iron  or  Steel.    Copper  Light- 
ning Conductors.     Wire  Cord  of  all  kinds.     Patent 
Barbed    Fence   Wire.      Proprietor  of   the 
Patent  Endless  Ropeway. 
No.  6  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 

All  lines  Street  Cars  pass  the  door. 


California  Wire  Works  Co. 

Manufacture  and  keep  in  stock  all  kinds  of 

Ornamental  and  Useful  Wire  Goods, 

BRASS,  IRON,  and  COPPER  WIRE  CLOTH, 

BIRD  CAGES,  RAT  TRAPS,  RIDDLES,  ETC.,  ETC. 

Call  and  examine  our  goods. 


NO. 


6     CALIFORNIA     STREET, 

All  the  Street  Cars  pass  the  door. 


JOS.  F.   FORDERER, 

Manufacturer  of 

Galvanized    Iron    Cornices, 

Chimney  Tops  and   Iron  Skylights, 

Metal  and  Slate  Roofing. 

53    BEALE    STREET. 


TH  E 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  REFINERY 

SAN    FRANCISCO, 

MANUFACTURERS    OF   ALL 

Classes  of  Refined  Sugars,  including  Loaf  Sugar 
for  export. 

C.  ADOLPHK  low,  President. 

Office — 2o3  California  Street. 


John  S.  Mellon.  J.  P.  McMurray. 

john  s.  mellon  &  co., 
House  and  Sign  Painters, 

No.  103  Stockton  Street. 
PAINTING   AND    PAPER-HANGING 

In  all  its  branches  neatly  and  promptly  done.     Walls  and 
ceilings  whitened. 


LITTLE    &.    CUMMING, 
CARPENTERS  AND  BUILDERS 

No.  123  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco. 
ESTIMATES    GIVEN   ON   ALL 

Classes    and    Styles    of   Work.      General    Jobbing 
promptly  attended  to.     Offices  and  Stores  neatly  fitted  up. 
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all  large,  newCuroillo  Cards,  the  prettiest  you  ever 
siHt/.with name,  10c.  Nassau  Cakd  Co., Nassau, N.Y. 


JOHN  TAYLOR  &  CO. 

nS  and  120  Market  Street,  and  15  and  17  California  Street 

ASSAYERS'    MATERIALS,   MINE 

■JiJi.      and  Mill  Supplies,  also  Druggists'  Glassware, 


THE        ARGONAUT 


IS 


C  x.  fii  x&« 


C,c 


Overland  Ticket  Office,  Oakland  Ferry,  foot  of  Market  St. 

COMMENCING   MONDAY,   FEBRU- 

*"''     ary  7,  1S81,  and  until  further  notice. 
TRAINS  AND   BOATS  will  leave  SAN  FRANCISCO: 

■7    9  r\  A .  M. ,  Daily,  Local  Passe?iger  Train 

/  'O  *"^     via   Oakland  and  Vallejo,  for  "  Davis,  Wood- 
land, and  Willows."     Connects  at  Vallejo  for  Napa  (Stages 
for  Sonoma),  St.  Helena  (White  Sulphur  Springs),  and  Cal- 
istoga  (Stages  for  the  Geysers). 
Sunday  Excursion  Tickets,  at  reduced  rales,  to  Vallejo. 

R  OH  A.M.,  Daily,  Local  Passenger  Train 

U  WL/  viaOaklandand-Niles.forLivermoreandTracy, 
connecting  at  "  Tracy"  with  Atlantic  Express.  Connects 
at  Niles  with  train  arriving  at  San  Jose  at  10.50  a.  m. 

S?  f\f\  A.  M.,  Daily,  Atlantic  Express  via 

U.UL/  Oakland,  Martinez  and  Stockton,  for  Sacra- 
amento,  Colfax,  Reno  (Virginia  City),  Battle  Mountain  (Aus- 
tin), Palisade  (Eureka),  Ogden,  Omaha,  and  East.  Connects 
at  Gait  for  lone,  and  at  Sacramento,  Daily,  with  the  Ore- 
gon Express  for  Marysville,  Chico,  Red  Bluff,  and  Redding 
(Stages  for  Portland,  Oregon). 

Sunday  Excursion  Tickets,  at  reduced  rates,  to  San  Pa- 
blo,  and  Martinez. 

TO  df)  A-   M->   Daily,  Local  Passenger 

J.  \J    KSkJ    Xrain  via  Oakland  to  Haywards  and  Niles. 

Jnn  P.  M. ,  Daily,  Local  Passe?iger  Trai?i 
•  U\J     via.  Oakland  and  Niles,  arriving  at  San  Jose  at 
5.20  P.  M. 

Jf\f\  P.  M. ,  Sundays  Excepted,  Local  Pas- 
W    senger  Train  via  Oakland   for   Martinez  and 

Antioch. 

a   flQ  P.  M.,  Daily,  Arizona  Express  via 

^r-  •  '-' '-'  Oakland  and  Martinez,  for  Lathrop  (and  Stock- 
ton), Merced,  Madera  (Yosemite  and  Big  Trees),  Visalia, 
Sumner,  Mojave,  Newhall  (San  Euenaventura  and  Santa 
Barbara),  Los  Angeles,  Santa  Monica,  Wilmington,  Santa 
Ana  (San  Diego),  Colton,  and  Yuma  (Colorado  River  Steam- 
ers), connecting  direct  with  Daily  Trains  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad  of  Arizona  for  Maricopa  (stages  for  Phce- 
nix  and  Prescott),  Casa  Grande  (stages  for  Florence),  Tucson, 
Benson  (stages  for  Tombstone),  and  Deming,  N.  M.  (for  A., 
T.  &  S.  F.  R.  R.),  1208  miles  from  San  Francisco.  Sleeping 
Cars  between  Oakland,  Los  Angeles,  Yuma,  and  Benson. 
Connects,  Sundays  excepted,  at  Vallejo  Jutietioti  for 
Napa,  St.  Helena,  and  Calisto^a. 

/]   r\{\  P.  M.,   Sundays   Excepted,    Sacra- 

£f-*U\J  mento  Steamer  (from  Market  Street  Wharf) 
for  Benicia  and  Landings  on  the  Sacramento  River. 

1   ryr\  P.  M.,  Daily,  Through  Third-Class 

iT"  ^■'^  Train  via  Oakland,  Martinez,  and  Lathrop,  for 

Los  Angeles  and  points  in  Arizona. 

a    of)  P.  M., Daily,  Local  Passenger  Train 

T'*J  via    Oakland,   Livermore,  and    Stockton,   for 

.  "Sacramento." 

Connects  at  Sacramento  (Sundays  Excepted)  with  the 
"Virginia  Express"  for  Reno,  Carson,  and  Virginia. 

Sleeping  Cars  (Sundays  excepted)  Oakland  to  Carson. 

*    -jr\  P.M.,  Daily,  Local  Passenger  Train 

^r  *^J  ^    via  Oakland  for  Haywards,  Niles,  and  Livermore. 
Public  conveyance  for  Mills  Seminary  connects  at  Sem- 
inary Park  Station  with  all  trains,  Sundays  Excepted. 
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qq  P.  M.,  Daily,  Overland  Emigrant 

*-"-'     Train  via  Oakland,  Martinez,  and  Sacramento 


for  Ogden,  Omaha,  and  East. 
Connections/or"  Vallejo"  fit 


Connections/or"  Vallejo"  made  at  Vallejo  Junction  from 
trains  leaving  San  Francisco  7.30  a.  m.,  3.00  P.  m.,  and  4.00 


FERRIES    AND    LOCAL   TRAINS. 

FROM   SAN    FRANCISCO.  DAILY. 
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B5.40 

B  6.30 
7-30 
8.30 
9.30 
IO.30 
H.30 
P.   M. 

1.00 

3.00 
4.OO 
5-CO 
6.00 

7.OO 

8.00 

P.   M. 

2-30 

3 -5Q 

B  5.10 
B5.50 
6.40 
7-44 
8.44 
9.44 
10.44 
11.44 

P.   M. 

12.44 

I.44 
2.44 

3-44 
4-44 
5-44 
6.44 
7-50 
9.00 
10.20 

B7.30 

B  8.30 
B9.30 

BlO.30 

P.  M. 

3-30 
B4.30 
B5.30 
B  6.30 
B  7.30 

8*5.00 
11*5.40 
*6.25 
7.00 
8.00 
9.00 
10.00 
11.00 

P.   M. 
I. CO 

3-co 

4.00 
5.00 

6.00 

B*7.20 

'8.40 
*9-55 

B  5.20 
B6.00 
6.50 
7.24 
7-54 
8.24 
8-54 
9.24 
9-54 
10.24 
10.54 
11.24 
11.54 

12.24 
12.54 
1.24 
i-54 
z-54 

0 
3 
m 

3 
0 

3-54 
4.24 
4-54 
5.24 
5-54 
6.24 
6.54 
8.00 

Change  cars 

A.  M. 

7-15 

10.30 

I-30 

b — Sundays  Excepted. 
*  Alameda  passengers  change  cars  at  Oakland 
THE   CREEK  ROUTE. 
From  San  Francisco — Daily — 9.15  and  11.15  a.  m.     1.15 
— 3,i5and5.i5P.  M.    Daily  Except  Sundays — 7.15A.  M. 
From  Oakland  —Daily — 8. 15  and  10.15  A-  M.     12.15 — 2.15 
and  4.15  p.  m.     Daily  Except  Sundays — 6.15  A.  M. 
The  Oakland  (Long)  Wharf  will  hereafter  be  open  to  pas- 
sage of  teams,  etc;  also,  of  live  stock  (only  when  properly 
haltered  and  led).     The  Creek  Route  rates  will  be  applica- 
ble to  this  line. 

"Official  Schedule  Time  "  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co. 
Jewelers,  101  and  103  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F. 
A.  N.  TOWNE,  T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

General  Sup't,  Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Ag't 


g-JSVQ-  RAIL.ROAD.-(3) 

BROAD    GAUGE. 

WINTER  ARRANGEMENT. 

Commencing  Wednesday,  Nov.  3,  1880,  and  until  fur- 
ther notice. 

Passenger  trains  will  leave  San  Francisco,  from  Passenger 
Depot  on  Townsend  Street,  between  Third  and  Fourth 
Streets,  as  follows : 

Q  --  A.  M.  DAILY  for  San  Jose  and  Way  Stations. 
"•J u  Returning,  arrives  S.  F.  3.37  P.  M. 

S3LStages  for  Pescadero  (via  San  Mateo  and  Redwood) 
connect  with  this  train  only. 

m  An  A-  M-  DAILY  (Monterey  and  Soledad  Through 
1U.^.U  Train)  for  San  Jose,  Gilroy  (Hollister  and  Trcs 
Pinos),  Pajaro,  Castroville,  Monterey,  Salinas,  Soledad,  and 
Way  Stations.     Returning,  arrives  S.  F.  6.02  P.  M. 

&£T  Stage  connections  made  with  this  train.  (Pescadero 
stages  via  San  Mateo  and  Redwood  excepted.) 
-,  ^^  P.  M.  DAILY,  Sundays  excepted,  "Monterey 
J'J^  Through  Express,"  for  San  Jose,  Gilroy,  Pajaro, 
Monterey,  and  principal  Way  Stations.  Returning,  arrives 
S.  F.  10.o2  A  M. 

*  p£-  P.  M.  DAILY,  for  San  Jose   and  Way   Stations. 
T'     J   Returning,  arrives  S.  F.  9.10  A.  M. 
k    0f)  P.    M.    DAILY   for   Menlo    Park   and  Way   Sta- 
V*jV  tions.     Returning,  arrives  S.  F.  6.40  A  M. 


SPECIAL   RATES  TO  MONTEREY, 

SINGLE  TRIP  TICKETS $3  50 

EXCURSION   TICKETS  (ROUND    TRIP),  sold 
on  Saturdays  and  Sunday  mornings,  good  for  return 

until  following  Monday  inclusive $5  00 

Also,  EXCURSION  TICKETS  to  San  Jose  and  inter- 
mediate points,  sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sunday  mornings, 
good  for  return  until  following  Monday  inclusive. 

Ticket    Offices — Passenger  Depot,   Townsend   Street, 
and  No.  2  New  Montgomery  Street,  Palace  Hotel. 
C.  BASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.  Asst.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


pACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP   CO. 

Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway  Wharf 
for  PORTLAND  (Oregon),  every  five  days,  direct,  and  for 
•LOS  ANGELES,  SANTA  BARBARA,  SANTA  CRUZ 
feAN  DIEGO,  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO,  and  other  Northern 
and  Southern  Coast  Ports,  leaving  San  Francisco  about 
every  third  day. 

For  day  and  hour  of  sailing,  see  the  Company's  advertise- 
ment in  the  San  Francisco  daily  papers. 

Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  St.,  near  Pine. 
G00DALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  Agents. 

No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


SOUTHERN  DIVISIONS. 
BST  Passengers  for  Los  Angeles  and  intermediate  points, 
as  also  Yuma  and  all  points  east  of  the  Colorado  River,  will 
take  the  cars  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  via  OAK- 
LAND, leaving  SAN  FRANCISCO  via  Ferry  Landing, 
Market  Street,  at  4.00  p.  m.  daily. 


s 


OUTH  PACIFIC  COAST  P.  R. 

New  Route — Narrow  Gauge. 


WINTER        ARRANGEMENT 


Commencing  SUNDAY,  NOVEMBER  7,  1880,  Boats 
and  Trains  will  leave  San  Francisco  from  Ferry  Landing, 
loot  of  Market  Street,  as  follows: 

Q  j  r  A.  M.  DAILY,  for  Alameda,  West  San  Leandro, 
°'-' J?  West  San  Lorenzo,  Russet's,  Mt.  Eden,  Alvarado, 
Hall's,  Newark,  Mowry's,  Alviso,  Agnew's,  Santa  Clara, 
San  Jose,  Lovelady's,  Los  Gatos,  Alma,  Wright's,  Glen- 
wood,  Dougherty's  Mill,  Felton,  Big  Tree  Grove,  Summit, 
and  Santa  Cruz.  Returning,  arrives  in  S.  F.  at  5:35  P.  AI, 
*  2f\  P-  M.  DAILY,  for  Alameda,  Newark,  San  Jose, 
*T'0  Los  Gatos,  and  all  intermediate  points.  Arrive  in 
S.  F.  at  9.45  A.  M. 

ON  SUNDAYS  ONLY,  an  additional  train  will  leave 
San  Francisco  at 

5^^  A.  M.,  for  Santa  Cruz  and  all  intermediate  points, 
•^*t/  to  accommodate  hunters. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS 

Sold  on  Saturdays,  good  until  Monday  following,  inclusive, 
to  San  Jose  and  return,  $2.50;  Santa  Cruz  and  return,  $5- 

FERRIES  AND  LOCAL  TRAINS,  DAILY. 

Fkom  San  Francisco — *6-35,  7.30,  8.15,  9-30,  10.30, 
11.30  a.  M.  12.30,  1.30,  12.30,  3.30,  4.30,  5.30,  6.30, 
7.30,  8.30,  and  11.30  p.  m. 
From  High  Street,  Alameda—  *5. 45,  ^6.45,  7.37,  8.48, 
9.40,  10.38,  11.35  a.  m.  12.35.  ti-35.  2.35,  3.35,  4.38, 
5-35i  °-35i  9-3°>  ant^  10.00  p.  M. 

t  Sundays  only. 
*  Daily,  Sundays  excepted. 
Up-lown  ticket  ofiices,  208  Montgomery  Street.     Baggage 
checked  at  hotels  and  residences. 

Oakland  ticket  office,  northeast  comer  Thirteenth  and 
Broadway. 

F.  W.  EOWEN,  G.  H.  WAGGONER, 

Superintendent.  Gen.  Pass.  Agent. 


WILLIAMS,     M9IOND    &    CO. 

SHIPPING  AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

Union  Building,   Junction  Market  and  Pine  Streets,   San 
Francisco. 

A  GENTS  FOR  PACIFIC  MAIL  S.  S. 

Co.  ;  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co.  ;  The  Cunard 
Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co. ;  The  Hawaiian  Line ;  The  China 
Traders'  Insurance  Co.,  Limited ;  The  Marine  Insurance 
Co.  of  London ;  The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works ;  The 
Glasgow  Iron  Co.  ;  Nich.  Ashton  &  Son's  Salt. 


MILLER  &.  RICHARD'S 
EXTRA- HARD  METAL 

SCOTCH  TYPE 


Is   used   upon   the  Argonaut  exclusively 


Address  No.  529  COMMERCIAL  STREET, 
And  205  Leidesdorff  Street,  San  Francisco. 


The  Type  used   upon  this   paper  has   had  over  THREE 
MILLION  IMPRESSIONS  taken  from  it. 


California  Sugar  Refinery. 

OFFICE,      -       -       -      215  Front  St. 
WORKS,    Eighth  and  Brannan    ts. 

C.  SPRECKELS,  President, 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS,  Vice-President, 

A.   B.  SPRECKELS,  Secretary. 


QCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP     COMPANY 

—  FOR  — 

JAPAN    AND    CHINA, 

Leave  Wharf,  Cor.  First  and  Brannan  Streets,  at  2  p.  M.,for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HON'GKOiVG, 

Connecting  a  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 

GAELIC,       OCEANIC,       BELGIC. 

Will  sail  from  San  Francisco, 
Tuesday.    Mar.  15,  Saturday,  April   16,    Tuesday,  May  3. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  J^tT"  K-  R'  C°*'s  General  Offices,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  lownsend  Streets. 

LFo£  f^'Shl  aPP!y  to  Geo.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf  or  No  202 
Market  Street,  Union  Block. 

T  r-T  .  „    T-  H"  GOODMAN,  Gen'I  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD,  President. 


INSURANCE. 

Imperial  Fire  Insurance   Company 

Of  London,  Instituted  1803. 

London  Assurance  Corporation 

Of  London,  Established  1720. 

Northern  Assurance  Company 

Of  London  and  Aberdeen,  Established  1836. 

Queen  Insurance  Company 

Of  Liverpool,  Established  1857. 

Aggregate  Capital,      -     $37,092,750 
Aggregate  Assets,    -     -    4l,S9C,923 

A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued 
on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

W.  Lane  Booker,     Robt.  Dickson, 

Agent  and  Attorney.  Manager 

PACIFIC  BRANCH  OFFICE, 

S.  E.  Corner  California  and  Mont- 
gomery Streets, 

(Safe  Deposit  Building.)  San  Francisco. 

C.  J.  HUTCHINSON.  H.  E.  .MANN. 

HUTCHINSON    &    MANN, 
Insurance  Agency, 

322  and  324  California  St.,  and  302  and  304  Sansome  St.. 
San  Francisco,  N.  E.  cor.  California  and  Sansome  Sts. 
C'AfTAIN  A.  M.  Burns,  Marine  Surveyor. 
W.  L.  Chalmers,  Z.  P.  Clark,  j.  C.  Stam.es, 

Special  Agents  and  Adjusters. 

COMMERCIAL 

TNSURANCE   COMPANY  OF  CALA, 
FIRE   AND    MARINE. 

Principal  office,  405  California  Street,  San  Francisco 

JOHN  H.  WISE,  President 
CHAS.  A.  LATON,  Secretary. 

TTOME  MUTUAL 
1  2  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

406  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Capital. . .  (Paid  up  in  Gold) . . .  $300,000  00 
Assets,  Jan.  1,1880 5giJo6  34 

PRESIDENT J.  F.  HOUGHTON. 

VICE-PRESIDENT. ......L.  L.  EAKER 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R.    STORY 


ROYAL,  NORWICH   UNION, 
AND  LANCASHIRE 

piRE    INSURANCE    COMPANIES, 
430  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Combined  Capital,  -    -  $33,750,000 
Combined  Assets,   -    $30,938,374.09 


FALKNER,  BELL  &   CO. 

General  Agents. 


THE  DINCEE&GONARD  GO'S 

BEAUTIFUL  EVER-ULOODIIII6 


$5 


to  $20  per  day  at  home.     Samples  worth  $5  free.    Ad- 
dress ST1NSON  &  CO.,  Portland,  Maine, 


We  deliver  STRONG  POT  ROSES  for  Winter 
Bloom  and  Fall  Planting,  safely  by  maU,  at  all 
post-offices.  Five  Splendid  Varieties,  your  choice, 
all  labeled,  for  SI ;  12  for  S2  ?  19  for  S3  $  36  for 
S4 ;  35  for  S5 ;  75  for  S10 ;  100  for  S13.  Send 
for  our  New  Guide  to  Rose  Culture*  and 
choose  from  over  500  Finest  Sorts.  Our  Great 
Specialty  is  growing  and  distributing  Rnses. 
THE  DINGEE  &  CONARD  CO. 
Rose- Growers, West  Crove,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


T 


'HE  NEVADA   BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Capital  paid  up $3,000,000 

Reserve,  U.  S.  Bonds 4,000,000 

Agency  at  New  York 62  Wall  Street 

Agency  at  Virginia,  Nevada. 


Buys  and  sells  Exchange  and  Telegraphic  Transfers. 

Issues  Commercial  and  Travelers'  Credits. 

This  Bank  has  special  facilities  for  dealing  in  bullion. 


J^HE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


Capital $3,000,000 

William  Alvord President. 

Thomas  Brown Cashier. 

Byron  Murray,  Jr Assistant  Cashiffl:. 

AGENTS— New  York,  Agency  of  the  Bank  of  Califor- 
nia ;  Boston,  Tremont  National  Bank ;  Chicago,  Union 
National  Bank ;  St.  Louis,  Boatmen's  Savings  Bank ;  New 
Zealand,  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand  ;  London,  China,  Japan, 
India,  and  Australia,  the  Oriental  Bank  Corporation. 


The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre 
spondents  in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Berlin,  Bremen, 
Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Antwerp,  Amsterdam,  St. 
Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Christiana,  Locarno, 
Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shanghae,  Yo- 
kohama. 


ANCLO-CAUFORNIAN  BANK 


LIMITED. 
Subscribed  Capital,     - 
Paid  Up  Capital, 
Reserve  Fund, 


$3,000,000 

-  1,500,000 

-   335,000 


F.  F.  LOW,  ) 

J.  STEINHART,  1' 


Managen,     P-  N'  LILIENT^r. 


Draws  exchange  on  the  principal  points  in  the  United 
States,  Canada,  Europe,  Japan,  China,  India,  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  end  Hawaiian  Islands. 

Issues  Commercial  and  Traveler's  credits,  available  in  any 
part  of  the  world.  Also,  deals  in  bullion,  and  does  a  gen- 
eral banking  business. 


Newton  Booth,  C.  T.  Wheeler,  Sacaramento. 

J.  T.  Glover,  W.  W.  Dodge,  San  Francisco. 

W.    W.    DODGE    &    CO. 

WHOLESALE    GROCERS, 

Northwest  corner  Clay  and  Front  Streets,  San   Francisco. 


H.  L.  DODGE... 


..L.  H.  SWEENEY. 


.J.  E.  RL-GGLES. 


DODGE,  SWEENEY  &  CO. 

IMPORTERS, 

Wholesale  Provision  Dealers, 

AND.... 

COMMISSION     MERCHANTS, 

Nos.  114.  and  116  Market,  and  11  and  13  California  Sts. 


C.  ADOLPHE  LOW  &  CO. 

Commission  Merchants, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


r\FFICE  IN  NEW  YORK,  42  CEDAR 

*"^     Street. 
£3T  Liberal  advances  made  on  consignments. 


unyadi  Jaoos 

MINERAL  WATER. 

THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST 
NATURAL   APERIENT. 

Superior  to  All  Other  Laxatives. 


Regulates  and  improves  the  action  of  the 
Liver  and  Kidneys. 

Recommended  by  the  medical  profession 
throughout  the  world. 

A  wineglassful  a  dose.  Taken  in  the 
morning  before  breakfast. 

Of  all  druggists  and  mineral  water  dealers. 

To  assure  the  genuine  Water,  require  bottlts  with  a  blue 
label,  and  bearing  the  name  of  The  Apollinaris  Co.,  Lim- 
ited, London. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

RUHL  BROTHERS 

532  Montgomery  Street, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 
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Cor.  Pine  and  Sansome  Streets. 
San  Francisco,  California,  Jan.  1,1881. 

R.  H.  McDonald  J.  M.  McDonald, 

President.  Vice  President 

Established  in  !««:!. 

Capital  Stock,  paid  up,  -  81,000,000.00 
Surplus.  ....  8432,733  93 

Tnanhins  our  friends   for  tlieii*    liberal 

patronage  during  the  past  year,  it  shall  be  our  aim, 
and  we  feel  sure  that  entire  satisfaction  will  result 
from  all  business  entrusted  to  ns. 

We,  with  imicli  pleasure,  submit  to  your 

notice  the  subjoined  statement  of  the  affairs  of 
this  Bank,  and  offer  our  services  should  you  at  any 
time  desire  the  transaction  of  any  banking  or  col- 
lection business,  or  make  any  change  in  your  present 
banking  arrangements. 

RESOURCES. 

Heal  Estate  (Bank  Building:).  ..  §150,000  00 

Bills  Receivable 1,816,375  47 

Overdrafts  (Solvent) 102,909  76 

Real  Estate  taken  for  debt 3,504  50 

rand  Assfn  and  Dock  Stock 12.939  77 

Due  from  other  Ban ks 337, 57S  36 

Cash  (coin  in  our  vault) 638,313  98 

83,041,520  74 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital  Stock 81,000,000  00 

Reserve  Fund  (Surplus) 432,733  93 

Due  Depositors 1,500,888  08 

Due  to  Other  Banks 107,726  33 

line  Bivlflends 173  50 

83,041,530  74 

We  srive  advice  in  detail  of  all  credits,  and 
acknowledge  promptly  all  letters,  and  will  furnish  a 
private  telegraphic  code  to  correspondents,  when 
requested. 

Shipments  of  Gold  and  Silver  Bullion -will 
have  special  care  and  prompt  returns. 

Beiti;?  connected  by  Telephone  with  all  the 
principal  warehouses  and  the  "Produce  Exchange,"  we 
keep  thoroughly  posted  in  the  Wheat,  Grain  and 
Flour  market,  and  are  prepared  at  all  timed  to  make 
loans  on  Flour,  Wheat  and  Barley,  and  other  approved 
Merchandise  in  Warehouse. 

Investments  made  on  Commission,  nnri 
Special  attention  given  to  the  negotiation  of 
first-class  loans  of  cities,  counties  and  other  corpora 
tions. 

We  Buy  and  Sell  Bills  of  Exchange  on  thf 
Principal  Oitiua  in  the  United  States,  England 
France  and  Giirmant. 

Collections  made  and  prompt  returns  rendered 
at  market  rates  of  exchange. 

TolPKT!*I»hie  Transfers  made  with  New  York 
Bust  >n,  Chicago,  and  the  principal  cities  of  the  U.  b. , 
also  cable  transfers  to  Europe. 

Letters  of  Credit  anil  Commercial  Credits 
issued  on  the  principal  cities  of  the  United  States 
and  EcnoPE. 

Loans  made  on  good  Collaterals  or  ap- 
proved K  nines.  Good  Business  Notes  and  Drafts 
discounted  at  lowest  market  rates. 

Deposits  received,  subject  to  Check  with- 
out notice. 

National,  State,  City  and  County  Bonds 
ai:d  Warrants,  and  other  Securities,  bought  and 
sold. 

We  respectfully  call  attention  to  our 
facilities  for  doing  every  kind  of  legitimate  Bank- 
ing Business.    Yours,  very  respectfully, 

R    H.  SIcDOXALD,  President. 


•  CHARLES  R.  ALLEN  ? 

120  BEALE  ST.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Wh  olesale  AND  RETA I L 

AGENTPITTSBURG;  COALM'G  CO. 


NATHANIEL  GRAY.  C.  S.  WRIGHT.  J.  A.  CAMPBELL. 

IV.  GRAY  &    CO., 


UNDERTAKERS, 

(ill   Sacramento  Street. 


Books,  Pamphlets,  Cards,  Circulars,  Billheads,  Statemen 
Tags,  Posters,  etc,  at  low  prices. 


PALACE    HOTEL  RESTAURANT 

FIRST-CLASS  IN  ALL  RESPECTS. 

QUIET  AND   DESIRABLE   PLACE 

j&    for  Ladies,  Gentlemen,  and  Families.     23TEntrance, 
south  side  of  Court.  A.    D.    SHARON. 


I  8SamP1?sanaCttaloeueofbestseIl. 


W  W.  Hi  Hi     ine   •rticle,  „    earth.    World 
JL     I  V  I    J  '    J  Mfg  Co.  122  Niisio  ST.  S.I. 


PIANOS 


Of  reliable  makers,  and 
sold  on  easy  terms,  at 
.1.  B.  ©*COX\«K  A  CO'S, 

No.  is  itu  poii i  street, 
near  .Market. 


iv.  E.  cha: 


T.    A.    ROBINSON 


LIFE   SCHOLARSHIP,    $70 

its- SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR. -SS 


GREAT  REDUCTION    IN    PRICES  ! 

ON   ACCOUNT    OF  THE    DISSOLUTION   OF   THE    FIRM    OF 

BRAVERMAN  &  LEVY, 

WE  HAVE  CONCLUDED  TO  REDUCE  ©UR  LAR0E  STOCK 
OF  WATCHES,  DIAMONDS,  JEWELRY,  SILVERWARE,  AND 
CLOCKS,  AND  OFFER  EXTRA  INDUCEMENTS  TO  BUYERS. 
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00. 


1  1  r*  is  fast  becoming  familiar  to  us  as  a  people,  and  has  fully  kept  pace  with  the  other 

jll  j  ^advances  of  education,  refinement  and  culture.     To  evolve  a  good,  square,  solid  lie 

ig  !    is  a  more  difficult  achievement  than  is  generally  imagined,  as  the  experienced  reader 

*  [f  is  aware  ;  and  when  one  has  been  constructed,  perfect  in  its  architectural  dimensions, 

""fire-proof  from  cellar  to  roof,  rubber  coated,  copper  bottomed  and  clasp  fastened — an 

A  1  at  Lloyd's  kind  of  lie — its  owner,  or  originator,  may  take  credit  for  having  won 

a  scientific  triumph  of  the  highest  order. 

Polite  lying,  as  we  all  know,  is  a  gentlemanly  accomplishment,  and  is,  moreover — when  successful— decidedly 

meritorious.     It  stimulates  the  mental  faculties,  varnishes  unpleasant  facts,  promotes  friendship  and  lubricates 

business.     Besides,  there  is  money  in  it,  and  that  is  sufficient  to  make  it  commendable  and  surround  it  with  a  halo 

of  respectability. 

Many  prominent  persons  have  gained  colossal  fortunes  by  lying.  It  is  the  lawyer's  principal  capital,  the  editor's 
chief  support,  the  politician's  trade,  the  diplomatist's  trump  card  and  the  monarch's  mask.  It  is  scattered  in  human 
nature  like  gold  in  quartz ;  in  some  instances  as  specks  on  the  surface,  and  others  in  great  bonanzas,  deep  down  in 
the  secret  recesses  of  the  heart,  and  it  is  almost  as  universal  as  gold. 

The  Sazerac  Lying  Club  is  distinctively  devoted  to  moral  lies.  It  does  not  treat  of  the  lies  of  politicians, 
stock  brokers,  newspaper  men,  authors,  and  others  who  lie  for  money,  and  all  such  wickedness  has  been  carefully 
excluded  from  its  pages.  Only  those  lies  have  been  introduced  which  amuse,  instruct  and  elevate,  and  lift  the 
fancy  from  the  cold  region  of  facts  to  the  high  empyrean  of  wit  and  humor. 

EVERY  LIE  IS  TRUE,  and  that  is  the  strongest  recommendation  that  can  be  offered. 
This  book  will  be  found  of  the  greatest  use  to  business  and  professional  men,  clergymen,  editors  and  agents. 
It  is  handsomely  printed  and  bound,  and  will  be  sold  at  a  price  involving  a  loss  to  the  publishers  on  every  copy. 
Notwithstanding  this,  there  will  be  given  a  liberal  discount  to  the  trade. 

SAMUEL  CARSON,  Publisher  and  Bookseller, 

120  SUTTER  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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OLLA-PODRIDA. 


Society  at  Washington  is  now  in  deep  solicitude.  It  is 
agitated  irom  centre  to  circumference.  I  do  not  mean 
those  in  political  position,  who  are  hanging  by  their  eyelids 
upon  the  ragged  edge  of  anxious  expectation,  not  knowing 
whether  the  bread-getter  of  the  family  is  to  be  retained  in 
office,  or  whether  he  must  give  way  to  some  more  hungry 
and  more  deserving  applicant,  but  the  genteel  portion.  Ques- 
tions of  etiquette  are  at  all  times  troublesome  ones  at  the 
democratic  court,  but  they  are  especially  vexatious  when  so- 
ciety is  undergoing  a  change  of  administration.  New  men 
and  new  women  are  coming  in  from  the  outposts  of  the  na- 
tion, and  their  position  must  be  ascertained  and  fixed  at  the 
national  capital.  I  say  "men  and  women."  It  might  be 
supposed  that  the  females  alone  would  deem  these  social 
questions  important,  but  this  is  not  so.  I  have  seen  a 
judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  sulk  all  through  an  elegant  din- 
ner because  the  wife  of  an  honored  ex-Cabinet  officer  had 
taken  precedence  over  himself  and  lady  in  going  out  to  din- 
ner, and  was  holding  a  higher  seat  of  honor  at  the  banquet 
than  himself  and  wife.  1  saw,  on  one  occasion,  a  distin- 
guished United  States  Senator  make  a  scene  because  of  a 
similar  slight  in  point  of  etiquette  put  upon  him.  With  the 
same  senator,  in  early  times  in  the  mines,  I  have  played 
pitch  seven-up  with  greasy  cards,  for  stone  ale,  on  the  head 
of  a  whisky  cask,  each  of  us  occupying  a  nail-keg  for  a  seat. 


The  etiquette  of  foreign  courts  is  fixed  by  long  traditions, 
by  laws  of  birth  and  social  rank.  Princes,  earls,  dukes, 
marquises,  baronets,  and  gentlemen  have  had  their  positions 
assigned  them  in  the  elite  directory.  Distinguished  com- 
moners, who  are  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  gentlemen  by 
virtue  of  their  inherited  acres,  are  not  difficult  to  place. 
Those  holding  distinguished  official  positions,  from  premier 
down,  are  relegated  to  their  true  social  place  by  fixed  laws. 
The  army,  the  navy,  the  church  ;  the  lawyer,  the  doctor,  the 
banker,  the  brewer — all  have  their  social  status  by  laws  as 
fixed  as  those  of  the  Medes  and  Persians.  The  shop-keeper, 
the  green-grocer,  and  the  haberdasher  are  all  assigned  their 
niche  in  the  social  temple.  And  even  in  its  outer  portals, 
and  in  its  lower  offices,  where  the  menials  congregate,  every- 
thing is  arranged — from  my  gentleman's  gentleman,  and  my 
lady's  maid,  down  to  the  "  boots  "  and  the  scullion  that 
assists  his  superior,  the  cook's  assistant.  In  Washington  all 
this  is  in  the  formative  process.  It  has  been  growing  up 
for  something,  more  than  a  hundred  years,  while  in  Eng- 
land, and  indeed  all  over  Europe,  the  social  crystallization 
has  been  proceeding  for  more  than  a  thousand  years  ;  in 
China,  four  thousand  years,  and  in  India  so  long  that  it  is 
death  to  lose  caste.  Washington  has  had  a  serious  organic 
difficulty  to  overcome,  one  found  in  the  very  underpinning  of 
the  political  structure  upon  which  the  social  edifice  is  built. 
Those  unwise  old  fathers  of  our  republic  insinuated  into  the 
organic  law  of  the  country  the  preposterous  idea  that  all 
people  were  created  by  the  same  God,  and  of  the  same  ma- 
terial, and  were  baked  in  the  same  oven,  and  entitled  to 
stand  upon  the  same  plane,  and  move  in  the  same  circle. 
"  All  men  are  created  free  and  equal,"  was  the  absurd  declar- 
ation of  those  early  republicans.  No  titles  of  hereditary 
nobility.  No  entailment  oi  lands.  No  laws  of  primogeni- 
ture. No  continuing  pensions,  handed  down  from  lather  to 
son,  and  son's  sons,  lor  some  real  or  imaginary  service  done 
by  the  father.  There  was  ingrafted  upon  the  very  root  of 
the  tree  of  the  American  republic  a  sentiment  of  democracy. 
An  idea  somehow  got  abroad  in  the  land  that  one  man  was 
as  good  as  another,  if  he  behaved  himself  as  well,  if  he  was 
as  intelligent.  It  somehow  became  current  that  birth  had 
less  to  do  in  making  the  gentleman  than  education,  breeding, 
culture,  and  such  things  ;  that  unless  the  accident  of  birth 
gave  the  opportunity  for  the  cultivation  of  opportunities,  it 
amounted  to  something  less  than  nothing.  The  old  aristo- 
crats of  the  country  did  make  a  feeble  effort  to  keep  up  their 
line.  The  Society  of  the  Cincinnati  was  established,  and  I  be- 
lieve still  continues.  It  is  hereditary.  I  never  knew  but 
one  of  the  Cincinnati,  and  he  was  excluded  from  the  best 
society  in  El  Dorado  County  in  the  winterof  1S49  for  dealing 
from  his  sleeve  in  playing  poker. 


In  the  olden  times  gentlemen  wore  knee-breeches,  close- 
fitting  stockings,  pumps  with  silver  buckles,  long  waistcoats, 
claw-hammer  coats  with  brass  buttons,  lace  at  neck  and 
wrists,  long  hair,  with  a  chapeau  a  comes.  1  never  saw  but  one 
genuine  Continental — Uncle  Freddy  Coombs — who,  in  the 
early  days  of  San  Francisco,  sold  us  phrenological  charts. 
He  fancied  he  looked  like  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  dressed 
like  him.  We  had  great  respect  for  Uncle  Freddy,  and  of 
him  we  still  entertain  kindly  memory.  He  was  the  only  ec- 
centric character  that  San  Francisco  ever  had  who  paid  the 
society  upon  which  he  lived  the  compliment  of  keeping 
clean.  Most  of  our  bummers,  from  Money  King  down  to  the 
two  dogs,  Bummer  and  Lazarus,  have  mostly  displayed  their 
genius  in  the  eccentricity  of  dirt.  Thomas  Jefferson  was 
sent  as  minister  to  France,  wherehe  imitated  those  principles 
of  ultra  democracy  that  have  since  entitled  him  to  the  ques- 
tionable distinction  of  being  the  father  of  the  Democratic 
party.  He  came  back  to  us  a  pantalooned  sans  calotte, 
his  hair  cut  short, 'and  with  a  short-tailed  sack-coat,  in 
imitation   of  the  blouse.      Ihe   aristocracy   of   the   nation 


never  survived  the  blow  of  his  election  to  the  presidency. 
Virginia  struggled  for  a  time  ;  the  descendants  of  Pocahon- 
tas, and  those  proud  mothers  bought  at  auction  for  tobacco  ; 
the  blue-blooded  Cavaliers  ;  the  descendants  of  the  Hidal- 
goes  in  Florida,  the  Huguenots  in  South  Carolina,  and  the 
old  French  noblesse  of  Louisiana,  made  a  stout  but  ineffect- 
ual resistance  to  the  incursion  of  democratic  Goths  and 
Vandals  that  about  that  time  came  pouring  down  upon  the 
national  capital  from  the  barbaric  North.  Finally,  when  the 
niggers  were  emancipated,  and  the  first  families  of  the  South 
lost  the  distinction  of  owning  their  sewants  ;  when  the  war 
swept  away  estates  and  slaves,  there  came  the  necessity  for 
the  establishment  of  new  social  rules  at  the  nation's  cap- 
ital. In  those  good  old  better  limes  there  was  some  little 
pretense  of  maintaining  a  social  order  that  did  not  depend 
upon  the  accident  of  wealth,  or  the  intrigue  of  politics.  In 
those  ante-shoddy,  ante-petroleum,  ante-bonanza,  ante-rail- 
road, ante-bellum  times  there  was  some  pretense  of  good 
society  that  did  not  draw  everything  with  a  check — an  aris- 
tocracy that  did  not  cut  coupons.  There  was  an  aristocracy 
in  old  Virginia  that  smelt  somewhat  of  tobacco,  and  mixed 
with  its  stately  diction  the  broad  pronunciation  of  the  planta- 
tion, but  it  was  genuine.  There  was  an  aristocracy  in  New 
England,  that  came  down  from  pirates  through  slave-dealers, 
but  it  did  not  smell  of  codfish,  and  it  did  not  boast  of  culture. 
There  was  an  aristocracy  in  New  York — Patroon,  and  Dutch, 
and  select — but  it  was  not  exclusively  confined  to  millionaires. 
So,  when  these  old,  natural  social  rules  went  out  of  date, 
when  new  families,  new  men,  and  new  women  came  into  the 
social  circle  at  the  capital,  there  was  of  necessity  a  new  so- 
ciety code  to  formulate.  This  was  builded  exclusively  upon 
office,  related  solely  to  officials.  Intelligence,  birth,  and  even 
wealth  had  to  give  way.  For  the  best  born  and  most  highly 
cultivated  gentleman  of  the  republic  ;  for  the  most  accom- 
plished, beautiful,  and  elegant  woman  ;  for  the  man  in  pri- 
vate station  who  had  served  his  country;  for  the  most 
learned  historian,  scientist,  or  scholar,  there  was  no  place. 
Politics  is  the  mint  that  stamps  the  social  coin.  The  veriest 
blackguard  that,  by  intrigue,  and  fraud,  and  acts  demogog- 
ical,  can  intrigue  himself  into  official  position,  takes  from 
that  position  his  social  standing,  and  may  crook  the  preg- 
nant hinges  of  his  elbow  to  the  female  demirep,  and  take  her 
out  to  dinner  in  precedence  of  the  lady  to  the  manner  bred. 
Of  course  the  President  is  the  first  gentleman,  and  his  wife 
the  first  lady,  of  the  land.  But  he  is  the  first  gentleman  and 
she  the  first  lady  only  so  long  as  the  office  lasts.  So,  then, 
what  becomes  of  General  and  Mrs.  Grant,  who  are  no  longer 
in  office  ?  Where  do  they  come  in  in  the  dinner  procession? 
He  is  a  mere  private  citizen,  and  we  are  sure  there  is  not  a 
cabinet  woman,  nor  a  senatorial  wife,  that  will  consent  to 
follow  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grant  out,  unless  it  is  so  nominated  in 
the  bond.  The  President  and  his  wife,  being  the  first  gen- 
tleman and  lady,  are  entitled  to  be  called  upon  by  all.  The 
Supreme  Court,  Darby  and  Joan,  the  Senate,  Pater  and  Ma- 
ter Familias,  foreign  embassadors,  and  all  the  lesser  fry,  must 
call  upon  them.  The  next  in  rank  are,  as  we  understand  it, 
the  embassadors.  They  are,  in  one  sense,  the  guests  of  the 
nation  ;  they  represent  their  sovereigns  ;  they  must  uphold 
the  dignity  of  their  country,  and  can  only  yield  precedence 
to  republican  royalty  itself.  This  brings  the  Supreme  Court 
to  play  second  fiddle  to  the  embassadors.  This  point  is,  as 
we  understand,  still  an  open  one.  The  court  has  not  con- 
ceded the  position,  but  claims  that  it  outranks,  in  the  outgo- 
ing dinner  parade,  all  other  officials.  Then  come  the  sena- 
tors of  the  United  States  ;  and  they  who  make  judges  and 
Cabinet  ministers  are  not  willing  to  concede  that  the 
creature  shall  out-procesh  his  creator.  Cabinet  ministers  for 
themselves  will  not  concede  that  their  wives  shall  drag  their 
trails  and  crinoline  in  the  rear  of  any  social  parade.  And 
so  the  thing  works,  or,  rather,  so  it  does  not  work.  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  too,  undertake  to  keep  for  themselves  a 
sort  of  rank  on  the  extreme  left  of  the  social  line.  They 
follow  at  the  tail  of  Senate,  Cabinet,  embassy,  and  court, 
but  they  insist  that  the  subordinate  officials  shall  march  at 
the  tail  of  their  coats.  They  all  insist,  and  social  law  sanc- 
tions the  rule,  that  when  the  poor  devil  of  an  office-seeker 
goes  on  to  the  inaugural  to  get  an  office,  he  shall  make  the 
first  call  upon  everybody. 

Olla-Podrida  is  somebody  at  home  ;  in  his  social  pud- 
dle he  croaks  as  loud  as  anybody.  He  sits  in  the  Argonaut 
office,  and  gives  audience  to  those  who  would  be  senators 
and  members  of  Congress.  He  directs  his  "only  Jenkins"  to 
rank  Mrs.  Alpha  below  Mrs.  Omega,  and  not  to  describe  Mrs. 
Beta's  and  Mrs.  Delta's  jewels,  nor  to  mention  the  fact  that 
Mrs.  Zeta  or  Mrs.  Theta  gave  an  entertainment  at  all  ;  and  to 
dismiss  all  mention  of  the  Itas  or  Kappas,  as  if  their  small 
effort  was  as  unimportant  as  a  tin  wedding  on  Tar  Flat.  But 
let  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Olla-Podrida  go  to  Washington,  and  his 
member  of  Congress,  General  Kosecrans,  will  give  him  to 
understand  that  etiquette  demands  of  him  a  first  call, 
while  General  Miller  and  Miss  Dora,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Far- 
ley, and  Governor  and  Mrs.  Pacheco,  will  not  come  around 
to  the  Arlington  till  the  Olla-Podridas  shall  have  paid  their  re- 
spects. Even  Frank  Page  wont  call  till  he  has  been  first 
seen.  The  senators  undertook  to  formulate  a  social,  rule  as 
far  back  as  the  time  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  that  senators 
took  rank  next  to  the  President.  The  Judges  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  have  never  conceded  this,  and  we  believe  that 
it    is  not  yet  a  settled  question.      Twice  1  have  been  at 


Washington.  Once  during  the  war,  I  attended  a  reception 
given  by  President  Lincoln.  Poor,  worried,  worn,  and  tired 
President  !  how  I  pitied  him,  as  he  stood  while  the  surging 
mob  swept  past  him,  shook  his  hand,  thronged  around  him. 
He  was  the  very  embodiment  of  care.  Had  the  artist  sought 
a  figure  to  represent  strained,  anxious,  overwrought,  ex- 
hausted human  power,  something  utterly  worn  and  despond- 
ent, I  am  sure  he  might  have  selected  Mr.  Lincoln  on  that 
evening.  Earnest  stalwart  men  who  loved  and  honored  him 
gave  him  their  iron  grasp,  and  he  winced  under  the  torture. 
A  kind  inquiry  of  some,  a  genial  greeting  to  many,  a  pleasant 
smile  for  all,  and  thus  for  hours  he  stood  in  the  heated  at- 
mosphere, in  the  performance  of  as  hard  a  duty  as  did  many 
a  soldier  on  the  battle-field.  There  I  saw  many  of  the  heroes 
of  our  civil  war.  There,  too,  was  Mrs.  Myra  Clarke  Gaines, 
with  her  diamond  star  blazing  over  eyes  undimmed  by 
age,  and  a  radiant,  joyful  countenance  ;  sparkling,  vivacious, 
and  lively,  she  was  the  center  of  a  brilliant  circle.  She  had 
then  just  won  a  victory  in  her  long  legal  controversy  for 
lands  in  New  Orleans,  and  was  buoyant  with  joy.  After 
sitting  for  an  hour  upon  the  top  of  a  grand  piano,  in  the 
blue  room,  I  paid  a  servant-maid  a  dollar  to  let  me 
down  a  basement  stairway  out  at  the  back  door,  away  from 
the  most  unmanageable  and  unmannerly  mobthat  it  was  ever 
my  misfortune  to  encounter,  resolving  that  if  I  ever  should 
become  President  of  the  United  States  the  great  unwashed 
would  have  no  official  opportunity  presented  to  them  to 
squeeze  the  executive  palm,  or  shake  the  nation's  arm.  A 
presidential  reception  is  a  nuisance  that  ought  to  be  abated 
by  universal  consent.  I  saw  General  Grant  inaugurated  ; 
stood  by  his  side  on  the  grand  north  portico  of  the  nation's 
capitol ;  attended  the  inaugural  ball  given  in  the  then  unfin- 
ished treasury  building  ;  paid  ten  dollars,  lost  my  supper 
and  overcoat,  and  was  glad  to  get  away.  Saw  General 
Sherman,  sweating  and  fussy.  Met  Horace  Greeley  strug- 
gling down  the  grand  stair-case  as  I  was  going  up.  He  had 
a  fat  woman  on  his  arm.  I  saw  two  women  blazing  with  dia- 
monds. One  was  the  mother-in-law  of  Fernando  Wood. 
They  stood  by  the  wall,  guarded  by  a  pair  of  detective  po- 
lice officers,  detailed  to  follow  and  protect  their  jewels. 
There  was  another  mob  of  perspiring  politicians  from  all 
parts  of  the  land— and  these  are  my  only  glimpses  of  fash- 
ionable life  at  the  national  capital. 


Society  in  Washington  is  peculiar.  It  is  transient  and 
ever  changing.  It  is  political,  and  only  political.  Here  and 
there  is  a  family  that  does  not  depend  on  office,  and  that 
does  not  take  its  stamp  from  official  position.  Such  a 
family  must  feel  as  one  would  who  should  undertake  to  live 
permanently  at  a  fashionable  watering-place  during  the  win- 
ter months — say  Long  Branch  or  Newport.  Each  season 
brings  its  new  people  with  their  new  faces.  New  equipages 
each  season,  new  acquaintances  to  make.  Under  such  con- 
ditions there  can  be  no  careful  inquiry  as  to  social  position 
or  character.  In  the  train  of  foreign  embassadors  come 
adventurers  and  adventuresses  from  all  parts  of  Europe. 
Coming  up  to  the  capitol  with  a  senator,  or  member  of  Con- 
gress, or  department  official,  are  all  sorts  of  wives  and 
mistresses  ;  coming  in  from  the  country,  from  city  and  town, 
all  sorts  of  strange  women.  The  afternoon  hours  of  the 
Senate  and  House,  in  their  respective  ante-rooms,  present  a 
curious  spectacle.  Curious  is  not  the  word,  for  the  spectacle 
is  both  sad  and  wicked.  Open,  brazen-eyed  harlotry  mingles 
with  mock  modesty.  This  senator  and  that  member  is  called 
from  his  seat.  This  one  wants  an  office,  and  that  one  wants 
an  assignation.  Here  is  a  figure,  grandly  frocked,  in  whose 
face  the  sun  of  sin  is  at  blazing  noon  ;  and  there  a  poor,  ill- 
clad,  virtuous  girl,  clothed  in  simple  cheapness,  who  has 
drifted  to  the  capital,  and  who  is  looking  for  honest  employ- 
ment in  the  Treasury  department,  Post  or  Patent  office. 
On  her  face  is  a  blush,  but  it  is  the  roseate  dawn  of  a  wicked 
morning,  the  beginning  of  a  dreary  day,  in  which  poverty 
will  compel  her  to  eat  the  bread  of  sin  ;  and  yonder,  in  the 
shadow  of  a  gilded  cornice  or  fluted  column,  sits  one 
in  the  evening  of  her  days,  fighting  the  ravages  of 
time  with  paint  and  powder,  imitating  upon  her 
faded  and  furrowed  face,  with  cosmetics  and  enamel, 
the  vanished  bloom  of  youth.  There  are  other  extremes 
than  those  between  virtue  and  vice.  There  goes  an  aged 
man,  or  sober  clad  and  sedate  matron,  to  their  daily  task  in 
some  of  the  Government  bureaus.  The  man  has  seen  his 
days  of  prosperity,  and  the  dame  her  period  of  elegant  ease. 
He  has  been  a  member  of  Congress,  a  local  celebrity  in  his 
native  town  or  city,  and  she  has  led  society.  There  is  the 
granddaughter  of  a  President,  and  there  the  daughter  of  a 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
after  their  daily  labor  dining  at  a  cheap  restaurant ;  and 
there  the  son  of  a  millionaire  or  a  landed  gentleman.  In 
the  veins  of  this  one  is  the  blood  of  America's  best  born. 
Washington  is  full  of  strange  stories,  broken  promises, 
ruined  hopes,  wrecked  fortunes,  shattered  ambitions,  de- 
feated, blasted,  ruined  lives.  The  writer  was  sitting  one 
day  in  the  presence  of  General  Grant,  conversing  with  him. 
It  was  within  one  month  of  his  first  inauguration.  He  was 
speaking  of  his  duties,  of  the  applications  made  for  office, 
of  the  impossibility  of  rewarding  even  the  deserving,  and 
remarked:  "The  most  painful  thing  I  have  experienced,  so 
far  in  public  life,  is  to  see  these  sad-eyed  and  sorrowful 
women  ;  hear  their  stories,  and  be  unable  to  fun: 
with   employment."      One   day   the  writer    was 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


the  office  of  the  Postmaster-General,  Mr.  Cresswell.  In 
their  order  he  gave  audience  to  applicants  for  positions. 
Among  the  applicants  was  a  tall  and  gracefully  formed 
woman,  clad  in  black,  deeply  veiled.  Throwing  aside 
her  veil,  she  told  her  story  in  a  low,  sad  voice.  I  could 
hear  the  secretary  reply,  but  not  her  argument.  He  was 
saying  that  she  must  get  the  endorsement  of  this  politician 
and  that,  her  members  of  Congress,  the  senators  of  the 
State.  In  other  words,  he  was  saying  to  her  that  she  could 
not  be  appointed  postmistress.  Whereupon,  giving  way  to 
utter  grief  and  despair,  she  burst  into  tears  and  said  :  "You 
know,  General  Cresswell,  that  I  can  not  get  these  endorse- 
ments you  demand  of  me.  I  am  not  a  politician.  I  am  a 
woman,  and  can  not  vote.  You  know  that  my  father  was 
killed  in  battle  on  the  Union  side  ;  my  husband  and  my  only 
brother  were  also  killed  in  the  war ;  they  were  Union  sol- 
diers from  Kentucky.  And  now  I  am  told  that  these  politi- 
cians stand  between  my  children  and  bread.  O  God  !  I 
wish  we  were  all  dead  ! "  I  wish  I  had  been  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral. I  would  have  given  her  the  best  postoffice  in  Kentucky, 
turned  out  every  postman  in  the  nation,  and  given  the 
place  to  a  postwoman.  There  should  not  be  a  single  pair  of 
breeches  in  the  whole  department.  Women  can  assort,  and 
distribute,  and  carry  letters,  and  make  up  mail-bags,  and  sell 
stamps,  and  weigh  postal  matter,  and  keep  accounts  just  as 
well  as  men.  It  is  cowardly  not  to  let  them  do  it.  If  the 
writer  of  this  was  at  the  head  of  any  department  in  this 
government,  except  that  of  the  War  or  Navy,  the  females  of 
this  republic  would  get  a  chance  to  earn  an  honest  living. 
They  could  do  as  much  and  as  good  work  in  the  Custom 
House,  in  the  Mint,  in  the  Internal  Revenue  Department,  as 
the  pope's  Irish,  whom  we  import  to  this  country,  and  give 
offices  that  belong  to  American  women.  If  I  were  dicta- 
tor and  autocrat  of  all  the  Americas  there  should  not  be  a 
male  book-keeper,  or  type-setter,  or  retail  clerk,  or  small  offi- 
cial, or  saloon-keeper,  or  restaurant- waiter,  or  car  conductor, 
or  domestic  flunkey  in  all  the  broad  land.  I  would  send 
these  stalwarts  to  the  mines  and  quarries,  to  the  farms  and 
foundries,  to  sea  and  into  the  army;  and  if  they  became  too 
numerous,  I  would  declare  war  in  order  that  they  might  be  : 
killed  oft,  and  I  would  send  them  to  sea  in  leaky  ships  in 
the  hope  they  might  be  drowned. 

We  diverge.  Yesterday  the  President  was  inaugurated. 
General  Garfield,  a  plain  citizen,  rode  down  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  amid  the  thunderous  welcome  of  free  throats.  He 
was  greeted  on  every  side.  With  him,  from  the  throne  he 
had  vacated,  rode  the  republican  monarch  of  fifty  millions  of 
free  people.  The  monarch  becomes  a  plain  citizen,  and  the 
citizen  becomes  the  people's  king,  by  taking  a  simple  oath  to 
uphold  and  administer  the  laws  of  the  republic.  From  the 
capitol  they  ride  back  with  places  changed.  "  The  king  is 
dead  ;  long  live  the  king,"  and  the  grand  commonwealth  of 
the  world  accepts  a  change  of  administration  brought  about 
by  its  own  sovereign  will. 


OLD    FAVORITES. 


Riding  upon  a  Geary  Street  car  the  other  day,  we  were 
handed  coin  instead  of  tickets  in  change  by  the  conductor. 
"What  is  the  meaning  of  this?"  we  asked.  "  Too  great  an  ac- 
cumulation of  small  coin,"  was  the  reply.  Riding  upon  a  Sut- 
ter Street  car  on  the  same  day,  and  again  being  given  coin 
instead  of  tickets,  we  inquired  "What  is  the  meaning  of 
this?"  when  the  conductor  informed  us  :  "It  is  to  save  the 
cost  of  printing."  We  have  become  so  accustomed  to  the 
use  of  railroad  tickets,  and  they  have  become  so  handy  to 
us  in  many  ways,  that  we  resent  this  change,  and  unless 
there  is  some  good  reason  for  it,  we  respectfully  petition  the 
Gear}7  and  Sutter  Street  roads  to  reconsider  their  resump- 
tion of  specie  payment,  and  to  give  us  again  the  circulating 
medium  of  pasteboard.  These  coupons  are  handy  for  our 
schoolchildren;  they  are  exceedingly  convenient  as  money 
in  the  purchase  of  the  daily  journals  ;  they  are  available  for 
lager,  and  they  are  not  rejected  by  any  of  the  retail  people 
whb  condescend  under  any  circumstances  to  accept  so  in- 
significant a  value  as  five  cents.  They  constitute  a  useful 
kind  of  bank  currency,  and  their  use  is  the  only  successful 
attempt  ever  made  in  California  to  circumvent  the  constitu- 
tional provision  that  prevents  the  circulation  of  bank  notes. 
We  find,  upon  further  inquiry  into  this  matter,  that  it  is 
an  effort  at  small  economy  on  the  part  of  two  or  three  rail- 
road companies — an  attempt  to  avoid  printing  their  own 
tickets,  and  to  devolve  that  expense  upon  the  California 
Street  Railroad  Company.  For  example,  the  Geary  Street 
and  Sutter  Street  roads  will  give  out  no  tickets  of  their  own ; 
they  will  take  the  tickets  of  the  California  Street,  or  any 
other  road,  for  their  fare,  and,  on  settling  day,  they  will  go 
to  the  California  Street  Company's  office,  and  demand  the 
coin  for  the  punched  coupons  of  that  company,  while  the 
California  Street  has  none  to  exchange.  Now,  suppose  Mr. 
Hinchman,  of  the  California  Street  Road,  should  reply  to 
them  :  "Gentlemen,  we  will  not  accept  cancelled  tickets  from 
you,  nor  will  we  pay  you  coin  for  the  redemption  of  our  cou- 
pons. We  sold  them  to  our  customers,  and  we  redeem  them 
only  for  rides.  Now,  as  you  have  bought  our  tickets  and 
punched  them,  be  so  kind  as  to  keep  them."  If  Mr.  Hinch- 
man should  do  this,  what  would  the  other  roads  do  about  it? 
We  are  not  advised  of  any  law  that  compels  one  railroad 
company  to  furnish  tickets  for  the  balance  ;  and,  as  the  law 
allows  the  use  of  tickets,  and  compels  all  roads  to  take  the 
tickets  of  other  roads  in  exchange,  and  only  assumes  that 
balances  shall  be  struck  in  the  clearing  house,  we  do  not  quite 
see  how  the  Geary  and  Sutter  Street  roads,  or  any  other  that 
seeks  to  practice  the  evasive  economy  of  using  other  compa- 
nies1 coupons,  can  get  on.  This  coupon  business  helps  all  the 
small-change  enterprises,  of  which  the  newspaper  traffic  is  no- 
tably one  of  the  most  prominent.  People  will  pay  out  their  last 
railroad  ticket,  and  go  on  foot,  rather  than  fail  to  purchase 
the  Argonaut.  On  several  occasions  we  have  seen  persons 
pay  a  ticket  to  buy  the  Post.  As  a  rule,  these  were  strangers 
in  the  city.  To  be  serious,  coupons  are  more  convenient  to 
the  traveling  public  than  the  small  change  of  dimes,  half- 
dimes,  and  nickles.  We  have  become  accustomed  to  them, 
and  prefer  to  have  our  pocket-books  filled  with  street-car 
tickets,  rather  than  to  have  our  pockets  lumbered  up  with 
small  change.  If  this  is  a  quarrel  between  the  liberal,  intelli- 
ctrnt  management  of  the  California  Street  Railroad  Company 
e  effort  of  the  other  roads  to  avoid  paying  their  just 

■  -ortion  of  a  printer's  bill,  then  our  sympathy  is  with  the 
:r.:a  Street  road. 


Rococo. 

Take  hands  and  part  with  laughter. 

Touch  lips  and  part  with  tears  ; 
Once  more  and  no  more  after. 

Whatever  comes  with  years. 
We  twain  shall  not  remeasure 

The  ways  that  left  us  twain. 
Nor  crush  the  lees  of  pleasure 

From  sanguine  grapes  of  pain. 

We  twain  once  well  in  sunder. 

What  will  the  mad  gods  do. 
For  hate  with  me,  I  wonder. 

Or  what  for  love  with  you? 
Forget  them  till  November, 

And  dream  there's  April  yet ; 
Forget  that  I  remember, 

And  dream  that  1  forget. 

Time  found  our  tired  love  sleeping. 

And  kissed  away  his  breath  ; 
But  what  should  we  do  weeping, 

Though  light  love  sleep  to  death? 
We  have  drained  his  lips  at  leisure, 

Till  there's  not  left  to  drain 
A  single  sob  of  pleasure, 

A  single  pulse  of  pain. 

Dream  that  the  lips  once  breathless 

Might  quicken  if  they  would ; 
Say  that  the  soul  is  deathless, 

Dream  that  the  gods  are  good ; 
Say  Man*  may  wed  September, 

And  time  divorce  regret  ; 
But  not  that  you  remember, 

And  not  that  I  forget. 

We  have  heard  from  hidden  places 

What  love  scarce  lives  and  hears ; 
We  have  seen  on  lervent  faces 

The  pallor  of  strange  tears  ; 
We  have  trod  the  wine-vat's  treasure. 

Whence,  ripe  to  steam  and  stain. 
Foams  round  the  feet  of  pleasure 

The  blood- red  must  of  pain. 

Remembrance  may  recover 

And  time  bring  back  to  lime 
The  name  of  your  first  lover. 

The  ring  of  my  first  rhyme ; 
But  rose  leaves  of  December 

The  frosts  of  June  shall  fret; 
The  day  that  you  remember, 

The  day  that  I  forget. 

The  snake  that  hides  and  hisses 

In  heaven  we  twain  have  known  ; 
The  grief  of  cruel  kisses, 

The  joy  whose  mouth  makes  moan  ; 
The  pulse's  pause  and  measure. 

Where  in  one  furtive  vein 
Throbs  through  the  heart  of  pleasure 

The  purpler  blood  of  pain. 

We  have  done  with  tears  and  treasons, 

And  love  for  treason's  sake; 
Room  for  the  swift  new  seasons, 

The  years  that  burn  and  break, 
Dismantle  and  dismember 

Men's  days  and  dreams,  Juliette ; 
For  love  may  not  remember, 

But  time  will  not  forget. 

Breathe  close  upon  the  ashes ; 

It  may  be  flame  will  leap ; 
Unclose  the  soft,  close  lashes ; 

Lift  up  the  lids  and  weep. 
Light  love's  extinguished  ember. 

Let  one  tear  leave  it  wet, 
For  one  that  you  remember, 
And  ten  that  you  forget. 


FRENCH  BONBONS. 


— Swinburne. 


Walter  Von  der  Vogelweid. 
Vogelweid  the  Minnesinger, 

When  he  left  this  world  of  ours. 
Laid  his  body  in  the  cloister, 

Under  Wurtzburg  minster  towers. 

And  he  gave  the  monks  his  treasures. 

Gave  them  all  with  this  behest  : 
They  should  feed  the  birds  at  noontide 

Daily  on  his  place  of  rest ; 

Saying:  "From  these  wandering  minstrels 

I  have  learned  the  art  of  song ; 
Let  me  now  repay  the  lessons 

They  have  taught  so  well  and  long." 

Thus  the  bard  of  love  departed ; 

And,  fulfilling  his  desire, 
On  his  tomb  the  birds  were  feasted 

By  the  children  of  the  choir. 

Day  by  day,  o'er  tower  and  turret, 

In  foul  weather  and  in  fair, 
Day  by  day,  in  vaster  numbers, 

Flocked  the  poets  of  the  air. 

On  the  tree  whose  heavy  branches 

Overshadowed  all  the  place, 
On  the  pavement,  on  the  tombstone, 

On  the  poet's  sculptured  face. 

On  the  cross-bars  of  each  window, 

On  the  lintel  of  each  door. 
They  renewed  the  War  of  Wartburg, 

Which  the  bard  had  fought  before. 

There  they  sung  their  merry  carols. 

Sung  their  lauds  on  even-  side; 
And  the  name  their  voices  uttered 

Was  the  name  of  Vogelweid. 

Till  at  length  the  portly  abbot 

Murmured  :  "  Why  this  waste  of  food? 

Be  it  changed  to  loaves  henceforward 
For  our  fasting  brotherhood." 

Then  in  vain  o'er  tower  and  turret, 
From  the  walls  and  woodland  nests, 

When  the  minster  bell  rang  noontide, 
Gathered  the  unwelcome  guests. 

Then  in  vain,  with  cries  discordant, 

Clamorous  round  the  Gothic  spire, 
Screamed  the  feathered  minnesingers 

For  the  children  of  the  choir. 

Time  has  long  effaced   the  inscriptions 

On  the  cloister's  funeral  stones, 
And  tradition  only  tells  us 

Where  repose  the  poet's  bones. 

But  around  the  vast  cathedral, 

By  sweet  echoes  multiplied, 
Still  the  birds  repeat  the  legend, 

And  the  name  of  Vogelweid.  — Lon^felUnu. 


This  winter,  at  Paris,  the  polar  bear  in  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes  is  evidently  much  pleased  with  the  weather. 

But  the  falling  snow  whitened  all  the  other  bears,  and  he 
was  no  longer  the  object  of  special  attention. 

He  therefore  devjtes  himself  to  dusting  them  with  his 
paws,  not  in  a  spirit  of  friendly  helpfulness,  but  in  order  to 
deprive  them  of  their  new  adornment,  which  diminishes  his 
own  prestige. 

A  last  echo  from  New  Year's  Day. 

A  workman  presents  himself  at  the  house  of  a  wealthy 
manufacturer. 

"Sir,  I  wish  you  a  happy  New  Year." 

"  Thanks,  my  good  man.;' 

"And  I  have  come  for  my  New  Year's  gift." 

"Who  are  you?     I  don't  remember  your  face." 

"  Why,  I  am  the  man  who  always  comes  to  borrow  your 
wheelbarrow." 

La  scene  se  passe  dans  Fun  des  grands  hotels  de  San 
Francisco. 

Un  Parisien,  nouvellement  debarque',  demande  en  francais 
au  garcon  d'hotel : 

"  Avez-vous  du  caporal?" 

Le  garcon,  qui  comprend  parfaitement  le  francais,  mais 
qui  de'daigne  de  s'exprimer  dans  une  langue  e"trangere,  lui  r6- 
pond  : 

"  No,  sir." 

"Comment,  ?wceur?  Que  voulez-vous  dire  par  la?  Enten- 
dez-vous  m'insulter  ?" 

"  I  wouldn't  go  so  far,  sir." 

"  Farceur  vous-meme,  monsieur  !  " 

Et  le  voyageur  se  retire  dans  sa  chambre,  indigne  des  fa,- 
50ns  d'agir  des  gens  de  ce  pays. 


A  lady  of  fashion  visits  a  pianist  of  her  acquaintance. 

During  her  visit,  although  the  bell  has  been  heard  to  ring 
several  times,  no  one  has  opened  the  door. 

Finally  the  lady,  being  about  to  go,  inquires  the  time.  "  It 
must  be  four  o'clock,  is  it  not  ?"  she  says. 

"Oh,  no,"  replies  the  aesthete,  "there  have  been  only  three 
creditors,  and  I  have  not  heard  the  boot-makers  ring  yet." 


A  prince  of  science  advises  one  of  his  patients  to  under- 
go an  operation  of  some  sort. 

"  Is  it  painful  ?  "  asks  the  patient  with  some  apprehension. 

"  Not  for  the  subject,"  replies  the  eminent  surgeon,  "  but 
it  is  for  the  operator." 

"  I  don't  understand  you  exactly." 

"  If  you  knew  the  mental  anxiety  the  operator  has  to  go 
through,  you'd  understand  me.  I  wouldn't  perform  it  for  a 
hundred  times  my  fee.  It  doesn't  succeed  more  than  one 
time  in  fifty,  so  one  is  always  on  the  rack." 


Recently  a  staid  and  sober  journalist— the  editor  of  our 
esteemed  contemporary,  the  Courrier  de  San  Francisco — re- 
tired from  the  chair,  after  many  years  of  sen-ice.  We  do 
not  know  who  his  successor  is,  but  from  a  fashion  item  which 
we  published  last  week,  and  from  the  present  paragraph  on 
kissing,  we  are  afraid  that  he  is  a  young  and  giddy  thing  : 

II  faut  avoir  bien  soin  quand  on  applique  ses  levres  sur  quelqu'un  ou 
quelqu'une,  [this  is  also  true  as  a  general  pi  opositioa],  en  signe  d'affec- 
tion,  de  ne  pas  oublier  les  diverses  significations  que  peut  avoir  un 
baiser  :  sur  les  cheveux,  ca  veut  dire  amour  matemel ;  sur  la  joue,  am- 
itie  ;  sur  la  bouche,  amour  reciproque  [v.  y.~  ;  sur  la  gorge,  tendresse  ; 
sur  la  main,  respect ;  sur  le  nez,  familiarite  \we  should s.] ;  sur  le  pied, 
servilisme  ;  sur  1'habit,  veneration  ;  sur  le  mouchoir  ou  l'eventail,  amour 
ardent ;  sur  une  fleur,  timidite,  irresolution  ;  sur  le  front,  paix.  tranquil 
lite1  ;  sur  l'oreille,  purete ;  sur  un  doigt,  me'pris  ;  sur  Tepaule,  adieu 
UJiis  is  only  true  in  case  you  reach  the  door  before  the  old  matt\. 


Madame  X ,  asks  her  husband  for  a  new  dress. 

"But,  bless  my  soul,  dear,  this  is  the  fourth  new  dress 
you've  wanted  in  two  months." 

"  Very  well,  very  well ;  your  heartlessness  will  kill  me,  and 
then  you'll  see  if  the  new  dress  I'll  want  then — plain  white 
with  satin  facings  to  match  the  lining  of  the  coffin — wont 
cost  a  deal  more." 

"  It  may,  my  love,  but  it  will  be  cheaper  in  the  long  run— 
you'll  never  want  another  ! " 


Un  jour  le  general  Decaen,  lorsqu'il  n'etait  encore  qu'aide- 
de-camp  de  son  frere,  fut  arr£te  par  la  gendarmerie,  en  se 
rendant  a  Tarmee. 

"  Comment  vous  nommez-vous?"  lui  demanda  le  brigadier. 

"Decaen." 

"  D'oii  etes-vous  ?  " 

"De  Caen." 

"D'oii  venez-vous?" 

"  De  Caen." 

"  Ou'etes-vous  ?  " 

"Aide-de-camp." 

"  De  qui  ?" 

"  Du  general  Decaen." 

"  Oil  allez-vous?" 

"  Au  camp." 

"  Oh  ! "  dit  le  brigadier,  qui  etait  un  faiseur  de  calembours, 
"  il  y  a  trop  de  cancans  dans  votre  affaire,  je  vous  arrete 
comme  suspect." 

Mission  Dolores  item  from  the  Courrier  de  San  Francisco: 

The  steal  mysterious  at  the  Mission  : 

The  detectives  Dan  Coffey  and  Whittaker  have  commenced  an  in- 
quest at  the  subject  of  the  attempt  audacious  of  the  which  Madame 
Flaherty — wife  ot  a  milker  residing  to  the  Mission — would  have  been 
the  victim,  of  the  part  of  somes  stealers,  who  to  her  would  have  de- 
robbed  a  sum  of  350  dollars. 

These  gentlemen  emit  the  opinion  to-day  that  this  history  was  in- 
vented to  the  pleasure. 

It  seems  that  Monsieur  Flaherty  found  himself  to  have  the  payment 
of  a  likely  sum  at  the  falling  due  of  the  1st  March.-  He  pretends  that 
the  silver  lost  had  been  placed  of  side  by  him  for  to  make  honor  of  this 
debt. 

In  sanie  time,  the  declarations  of  Madame  Flaherty  are  somes  few 
contradictories.  $ 

Well  that  she  pretends  to  have  been  garroted  in  the  bed  by  somes 
stealers,  oue  has  not  found  upon  her  person  no  traces  of  the  violence. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


MOTHER    MCNAVIT'S    CHILD. 


A  San  Francisco  Story  of  an  Epidemic  and  a  Heroine. 


"This  would  be  jolly,  Tom,  if  it  wasn't  for  that  miserable 
shanty  just  under  our  window,  and  those  infernally  noisy 
urchins  across  the  street,  and " 

"  Don't  expect,  my  dear  boy,  to  secure  all  the  beatitudes 
at  a  rental  of  twenty  dollars  per  month." 

" And  if  you  wasn't  so  everlastingly  bearish,  and " 

"What  more,  my  dear  fellow  ?     Out  with  it." 

" And  if  that  shy  daughter  of  the  landlady  wasn't  so 

frightfully  ugly,"  _ 

"Well  postscripted,  Jack  !  I  knew  all  along  where  the 
chief  objection  lay." 

"  Upon  my  soul,  Tom,  I  believe  you  rented  the  rooms  just 
because  you  thought  her  looks  would  annoy  me." 

"You  compliment  me  undeservedly,  my  dear  boy.  I  had 
not  that  much  forecast.  But  now  that  you  have  suggested 
it,  I  think  I  will  adopt  a  new  method  of  tutoring  you.  The 
great  Aristotle  imbued  his  followers  with  philosophy  while 
strolling  about  the  groves  and  thoroughfares  of  Athens. 
Why  should  I  not  imitate  the  master  of  the  peripatetic 
school,  and  make  San  Francisco  lodgings  a  means  of  incul 
eating  moral  precepts  upon  your  mind?" 

"Good  enough,  Tom.  But  not  such  confoundedly  disa 
greeable  lessons,  if  you*please." 

"All  wholesome  instruction,  my  dear  Jack,  is  distasteful 
to  the  beginner.     You  will  relish  it  more  as  you  advance." 

"  Never,  Tom,  never,  if  Miss  Corbin  is  an  average  speci 
men  of  the  studies  proposed  in  your  new  system  of  object- 
teaching." 

"  Don't  speak  so  confidently,  my  dear  boy.  The  future  is 
a  great  gainsayer  of  thoughtless  utterances.  But,  to  inaugu- 
rate the  course,  the  school  will  please  come  to  order.  First 
class  in  moral  philosophy,  attention  !" 

"Ready,  sir." 

"  Why  have  you  seen  fit  to  speak  of  the  landlady's  daugh- 
ter as  a  drawback  to  the  jollity  of  our  present  location?" 

"Because  she  is  so  terrifically  hideous,  and  because " 

"No  generalities,  sir.  Answer  me  categorically.  Exact- 
ness of  definition  was  the  great  point  for  which  Socrates 
contended.  She  has  lovely  hair — brown,  sleek,  and  taste- 
fully arranged?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Blue  eyes  of  singular  brilliancy  and  gentleness?" 

"  Yes." 

"Fine  eyebrows  and  lashes,  and  a  beautiful  mouth  and 
teeth  ? " 

"  Yes." 

"  An  elegant  figure — girlish,  but  symmetrical  and  well 
developed — and  admirable  hands  and  feet  ?" 

"  Yes  » 

"  Taste  in  dress,  grace  in  bearing,  and  a  prepossessing 
voice  and  manner?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Then,  go  to  !  If  the  total  of  these  be  not  loveliness, 
the  word  is  a  deception." 

"But,  Tom,  did  you  ever  see  any  one  so  fearfully  pock- 
marked ?  " 

"  If  put  to  my  mettle,  Jack,  you  know  I  never  yielded  the 
superlative  to  living  man.  Miss  Corbin's  features  have  a 
sea-shell  smoothness — a  very  gloss  of  finish — compared 
with  faces  1  have  seen.  I  have  beheld  countenances  that 
resembled  a  cullender — yea,  that  were  engrailed,  and  cor- 
rugated like  a  mass  of  conglomerate.  But,  after  all,  it  is 
only  skin-deep.  If  the  nature  within  be  loveliness,  these 
surface  blemishes  may  become  as  attractive  to  the  eye  as  a 
piece  of  ornamental  fret-work." 

"  I  grant  you,  Tom,  that  Miss  Corbin  is  homely  enough 
to  afford  to  be  good." 

"  Perhaps  she  is  good  enough  to  afford  to  be  homely.  At 
any  rate,  you  were  not  born  the  censor  of  her  or  anybody 
else's  appearance.  The  face  you  dislike  may  be  comely  to 
others  and  to  the  Creator.  And  if  not,  remember,  my  dear 
boy,  that  ugliness  has  a  license  to  exist  in  this  world  as  well 
as  beauty." 

"  And  I  have  a  right  to  express  my  opinion  of  it." 

"  And  may  have  a  reason  to  regret  ever  doing  so.  Thus 
endeth  the  first  lesson.     The  class  is  dismissed." 

Tom  was  awful  cynical  sometimes,  but  we  were  the  best 
of  friends,  and  I  liked  him  just  as  well  as  though  he  had  not 
been  twice  as  old  as  I  was,  and  crotchety  and  bald-headed 
besides. 

We  had  chummed  together  for  years,  and  took  adjoining 
rooms  in  a  private  residence  on  Russian  Hill.  It  was  during 
the  first  week's  occupancy  of  our  new  quarters,  while  smok- 
ing on  the  veranda  and  looking  out  upon  the  moonlit  bay 
that  the  foregoing  conversation  occurred. 

******** 

I  had  never  seen  Tom  so  moved  by  a  book  as  he  appeared 
to  be  by  a  volume  he  brought  from  the  library  one  evening. 
He  fidgeted,  and  wiped  his  bald  head  so  much,  and  uttered 
so  many  exclamations,  that  I  finally  asked  him  what  he  had 
come  across  to  agitate  him  so. 

"  A  most  affecting  story,  my  dear  Jack,"  he  replied, "  most 
affecting." 

"  It  must  be,  judging  by  your  manner." 

"  If  it  would  not  disturb  you,  I  should  like  to  read  it  aloud." 

"  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  listen  to  it,  Tom.  My  book  is 
rather  dry." 

"  Excuse  me  if  I  read  it  badly.  It  was  always  difficult  for 
me  to  get  through  well  with  anything  that  affected  me.  I 
shan't  even  attempt  the  dialect  with  which  it  abounds." 

He  cleared  his  throat,  turned  himself  in  his  chair  so  as  to 
face  me,  and  read  slowly,  in  a  nervous  voice  : 

In  one  of  the  outskirts  of  Edinburgh,  where  the  homes  of 
the  middle  classes  mingled  with  the  hovels  of  the  poor  that 
had  formerly  occupied  the  site,  lived  a  family  by  the  name 
of  Compton.  The  husband  was  a  builder.  Though  his  trade 
was  fairly  lucrative,  the  thrifty  wife  let  her  spare  rooms  to 
lodgers,  in  order  to  eke  out  his  income. 

They  had  an  only  child,  a  daughter  named  Annie,  sixteen 
years  old.  Her  unusual  beauty  rendered  her  exceedingly  at- 
tractive, but  she  was  everywhere  more  beloved  for  the  sweet- 
ness of  her  disposition  than  for  her  comeliness.  Her  mod- 
esty and  kindness  perpetuated  the  admiration  inspired  by 


her  personal  charms.  Among  those  who  became  strongly 
attached  to  her  was  an  old  woman  known  as  Mother  Mc- 
Navit,  who  lived  in  a  hovel  adjoining.  She  was  past  sev- 
enty, childless,  friendless,  and  destitute.  She  earned  a  mea- 
gre livelihood  by  the  labor  of  her  aged  hands.  Her  sharp 
tongue  and  uncanny  behavior  had  alienated  general  sympa- 
thy and  attention,  and  she  dwelt  alone,  hating  the  world 
which  had  at  last  withdrawn  what  little  kindness  it  had  ever 
shown  to  her.  But  the  poor  old  heart  was  not  so  unfeeling 
as  the  world  thought  it,  or  as  she  herself  wished  it  was.  It 
had  simply  been  bruised  and  neglected  till  its  soreness  made 
it  angry  and  defiant  toward  all  that  approached. 

All  but  one.  The  beauty  and  gentleness  of  Annie  had 
come  upon  it  so  tenderly  that  its  sensitiveness  and  hostility 
were  disarmed,  and  it  clung  to  the  child  with  an  unnatural 
strength  as  the  only  object  it  loved  in  all  the  desolate  world. 
The  forlorn  creature  had  once  had  children  of  her  own,  but 
she  had  buried  them  all.  She  fancied  that  Annie  looked 
like  her  daughter  Hetty.  If  she  had  lived,  she  said,  her  poor 
old  mother  might  not  be  so  forsaken  now  ;  but  the  sweet 
baim  could  not  have  been  kinder  or  dearer  to  her  than  was 
her  Hetty-Annie,  God  bless  her  ! — for  so  she  mingled  their 
two  names  together. 

The  devoted  love  of  the  helpless  old  woman  was  returned 
by  as  warm  an  affection  on  Annie's  part.  Her  pity  was 
touched  by  the  forsakenness  and  destitution  she  saw ;  the 
fondness  with  which  she  was  caressed  and  idolized  awoke 
the  deepest  sympathies  in  her  nature  ;  while  the  constant 
association  of  her  name  with  that  of  the  dead  daughter 
finally  impressed  her  with  a  feeling  that  she  stood  in  the 
same  relation  to  the  bereaved  mother.  With  a  nature  as 
sincere  as  Annie's,  to  feel  thus  was  to  manifest  her  sense  of 
filial  love  in  every  possible  way.  So  marked  and  unremit- 
ting were  her  attentions  to  the  object  of  this  strange  affec- 
tion that  her  parents  and  more  intimate  acquaintances  were 
wont  to  address  her  sportively  as  Mother  McNavit's  child. 
The  epithet  did  not  offend  her.  Her  love  was  too  earnest 
and  respectful  for  her  to  be  ashamed  or  annoyed  by  any 
allusion  to  it  whatever.  If  the  nick-name  produced  any 
effect  at  all  upon  her,  it  only  strengthened  the  tie  that  ex- 
isted between  her  and  the  desolate  old  woman. 

At  the  date  of  this  story  the  small-pox  was  ravaging 
Edinburgh.  The  disease  was  of  an  unusually  violent  type, 
and  the  greatest  consternation  prevailed  throughout  the 
city.  One  day  Mother  McNavit  was  ailing.  The  frightened 
neighbors  summoned  a  physician,  who  told  them  she  was 
stricken  with  the  contagion.  They  informed  her  that  she 
must  be  removed  to  the  hospital.  The  intelligence  appeared 
to  inspire  her  with  a  mortal  terror.  She  begged  and  prayed 
them  to  leave  her  where  she  was,  but  they  paid  no  heed  to 
her  supplications.  As  a  last  favor  she  asked  that  before  she 
was  taken  away  they  would  let  her  see  her  Hetty-Annie. 
When  Annie  was  told  of  this  desire,  in  spite  of  her  natural 
timidity  and  the  remonstrances  of  her  friends,  she  went  to 
the  friendless  bedside.  The  poor  terrified  old  creature,  upon 
beholding  her,  exclaimed  wildly  : 

"  Oh,  Hetty- Annie,  daughter,  if  you  ever  loved  or  pitied  me, 
show  it  now  !  They're  going  to  take  me  to  the  'ospital. 
Don't  let  them  !  don't  let  them  ! — for  mercy's  sake,  don't  let 
them  ! " 

"  Wouldn't  it  be  better  for  you,  mother?" 

"My  God  !  do  you  say  that  too,  Hetty-Annie?  And  all 
this  while  I  have  thought  of  you  as  my  child.  They've  all 
forsaken  me,  and  you  are  going  with  them.  God  will  desert 
me  next ;  then  there  can  be  no  more  disappointment." 

"There,  there,  mother  dear,  don't  cry,"  said  Annie,  fear- 
lessly and  tenderly  pressing  her  lips  to  the  burning  cheek  in 
her  eagerness  to  console  the  poor  old  woman  ;  "  I'm  not  go- 
ing to  forsake  you.  I  merely  asked  if  the  hospital  was  not  a 
better  place  for  you  because  they  all  said  so." 

"  Yes,  they  all  say  it ;  and  they  all  think  the  grave  would 
be  a  still  better  place  for  me.  I'm  willing  to  go  to  my  grave, 
but  not  from  the  'spital !  not  from  the  'spital  !  I  can  die 
here  alone  just  as  well,  and  it  won't  break  my  heart  as  it 
would  to  be  sent  to  the  'spital.  Oh,  Hetty- Annie  !"  she  cried, 
wildly  clasping  her  withered  arms  about  the  girl's  neck, 
"  there  is  no  one  but  you  to  take  my  part  ;  for  sweet  Jesus' 
sake,  don't  let  them  take  me  to  the  'spital ! " 

Annie  quieted  her  with  endearing  names  and  caresses,  and 
laid  her  gently  back  upon  the  pillow. 

"  You  shall  not  go  to  the  hospital,  mother  ;  you  shall  not 
die  here  alone  ;  you  shall  not  die  at  all,  if  I  can  save  you." 

Her  manner  was  very  calm,  but  her  features  were  deadly 
pale.  She  commenced  quietly  arranging  the  things  in  the 
little  room,  as  if  she  had  taken  charge  of  it.  Turning  to  a 
neighbor,  she  said  : 

"  I'm  not  going  home  again  until  Mother  McNavit  is  well. 
Please  ask  mother  to  send  me  the  things  I  shall  need." 

When  expostulated  with  by  her  parents  and  friends,  she 
only  replied  : 

"  Here  is  a  poor,  terrified,  friendless  human  being,  who 
clings  to  me  frantically  as  her  only  hope  and  comfort  on 
earth.  I  could  never  be  happy  if  I  forsook  her  in  her 
agony." 

When  the  influence  of  her  pastor  was  enlisted  to  point 
out  to  her  the  uselessness  of  her  sacrifice,  she  simply  said  : 

"I  doit  for  Christ  himself;  for  He  teaches  me  in  His 
word  that  inasmuch  as  I  do.it  unto  the  least  of  these  I  do  it 
unto  Him." 

And  so,  immovable  in  her  calm  purpose,  she  watched  by 
the  wretched  bedside  ;  watched  through  the  fever  and  delir- 
ium, and  all  the  horrors  of  the  loathsome  disease  ;  watched 
till  the  danger  passed  from  the  sufferer's  pillow,  and  settled 
upon  her  own  devoted  head. 

She  lived  through  the  terrible  ordeal.  Health  came  slowly 
back  to  her  ;  but  her  beauty  had  gone,  never  to  return.  A 
scarred  and  repulsive  face  was  all  that  was  left  to  her.  The 
polish  of  her  brow  and  the  velvet  of  her  cheek,  that  were 
once  so  lovely  to  look  upon,  had  been  laid  as  a  sacrifice  at 
the  feet  of  the  lonely  old  woman. 


"  You  are  quite  sure,  my  dear  Jack,  that  this  enthusiasm  is 
unalterable  ?" 

"  As  a  Persian  law  !  " 

"  Then  you  shall  see  her." 

"Where?  You  don't  mean,  Tom,  we're  to  take  a  trip  to 
I  Edinburgh  ?" 

"Jack,  my  boy,  that  story  was  not  in  the  book.  I  read  it 
I  out  of  this  venerable  head.  The  place  was  not  Edinburgh, 
t  but  San  Francisco.  The  young  lady  was  not  Annie  Comp- 
ton, but  Marian  Corbin." 

"  The  deuce  it  was  ! " 

******** 

"  You're  an  old  stager,  Tom,  and  know  everything.  I  wish 
you  would  post  me  a  little." 

"  If  you'll  discard  expressions  suggestive  of  my  age,  I'll  do 
anything  for  you,  my  dear  boy." 

"Well,  then,  I'll  say  a  young  stager,  or  a  middle  stager,  so 
you'll  tell  me  what  to  do." 

"  Willingly.     About  what  ?  " 

"Lots  of  things.  First,  about  this  ring.  Do  I  give  it  to 
the  minister,  or  do  I  put  it  on  her  finger  myself?" 

"You  give  it  to  the  minister,  my  boy." 

"What  do  I  have  to  say?" 

"You  put  in  a  general  affirmative  answer  to  everything 
that  is  asked  you,  and  you  repeat  the  words  of  the  minister 
as  audibly  as  your  embarrassment  will  allow.  Thus:  'I, 
John,  do  take  thee,  Marian,  to  be  my  true  and  wedded  wife,' 
and  so  forth." 

"  Lord,  it's  awfully  like  being  sentenced,  or  hanged,  or 
something  of  the  sort,  isn't  it  ?  And  what  do  you  do  all  the 
time?" 

"  I  look  imposing  throughout  the  ceremony,  and  hand  the 
minister  his  gratuity  afterward." 

"  Is  that  all  a  groomsman  does?" 

"  That  is  his  whole  duty,  so  far  as  I  have  ever  been  able 
to  discover." 

"  I  wish  it  was  over,  Tom." 

"  Don't  be  nervous,  my  boy.  It  lacks  an  hour  of  the  time 
yet.  Come  out  on  the  veranda,  and  enjoy  your  last  bach- 
elor cigar." 

"Do  you  know,  Tom,  that  sounds  woefully  solemn.  I 
fancy  when  a  fellow  is  about  this  sort  of  thing,  he  oughtn't 
to  stop  to  think." 

We  lighted  our  cigars,  and,  seating  ourselves  on  the  ve- 
randa, smoked  in  silence  for  a  while.     At  length  Tom  said  : 

"  Do  you  remember,  Jack,  a  conversation  we  had  here  a 
little  over  a  year  ago  ?" 

"  We've  had  so  many,  Tom,  I  don't  know  which  you  mean." 

"  I  allude  to  some  instruction  I  gave  you  in  moral  philos- 
ophy. The  lesson  was  incomplete.  I  must  finish  it  now. 
You  were  speaking  of  Miss  Corbin's  ugliness " 

"  I  was  a  fool,  Tom." 

"  That  is  not  so  relevant  to  the  matter  as  whether  you  are 
not  as  great  a  fool  yet." 

'■'  What  in  the  world  do  you  mean  ? " 

"  You  thought  then  that  no  amount  of  goodness  could  hide 
her  ugliness  to  your  sight.  You  think  now  that  no  amount 
of  ugliness  can  hide  her  goodness  to  you.  You  may  be  as 
mistaken  in  this  instance  as  in  the  other." 

"  Never,  Tom,  never  !" 

"  Your  very  answer  a  year  ago,  Jack.  And  I  say,  as  I  said 
then,  the  future  is  a  great  gainsayer  of  thoughtless  utter- 
ances. A  little  story  I  told  you  at  that  time  brought  you 
right.  If  hereafter  you  should  ever  feel  yourself  going  wrong, 
Jack,  that  same  story  may  bring  you  right  again.  Here  it  is, 
old  boy — my  crowning  achievement — the  great  Edinburgh 
romance  of  "  Mother  McNavit's  Child,"  a  tale  of  real  life,  in 
a  single  chapter,  with*all  the  original  music  and  effects,  writ- 
ten out  and  bound,  and  presented  by  the  author  as  a  wed- 
ding gift  to  the  happy  husband  of  its  heroine." 

He  handed  me  a  little  manuscript  volume,  elegantly  bound 
in  flexible  morocco. 
,   "Tom,  old  fellow,  how  can  I  ever " 

"  Cut  it  short,  Jack.  Drop  in  sometimes  and  take  a  smoke 
with  your  crabbed  old  room-mate.     It  will  be  enough." 

March,  18S1.  J.  T.  Goodman. 

At  a  recent  fancy  ball  in  London  two  Portias  were  present. 
A  barrister's  whig  characterized  one  ;  the  other  wore  a  round 
cap,  albeit  accompanied  by  the  inevitable  badge  of  her  pro- 
fession, a  brief.  An  immunity  from  Mary  Stuart  seems  to 
have  been  a  striking  and  pleasant  feature  of  this  entertain- 
ment. There  was  but  one,  strange  to  say,  and  she,  a  tall, 
auburn-haired  girl,-was  dressed  in  white  satin,  with  gold- 
fringed  sleeves,  and  wore  pearls  in  her  hair,  but  singularly 
enough  displayed  a  marked  fondness  for  the  society  of  the 
cook, from  "  Genevieve  de  Brabant."  Ophelia  was  undertaken 
by  a  buxom  miss,  who,  contrary  to  tradition,  seemed  to  thrive 
on  Hamlet's  unaccountable  behavior.  There  was,  of  course, 
much  powdered  hair,  supposed  to  be  an  attempt  at  Pompa- 
dourism.  "Dresden  china,"  consisting  of  a  combination  of 
many  delicate  tints,  blue  and  pale-pink,  was  viewed  as  a  suc- 
cessful novelty.  A  Greek  girl  recalled,  by  the  exaggerated 
nature  of  her  high-heeled  shoes  and  tightly  compressed 
waist,  the  boulevards  of  Paris  rather  than  the  land  where 
"  Burning  Sappho  loved  and  sung."  A  haughty  cavalier 
was  also  accused  of  costuming  his  legs  from  a  period  ante- 
rior to  that  chosen  for  the  rest  of  his  person.  This  an- 
achronism was  excused,  however,  on  the  ground  of  his  terp- 
sichorean  ability  and  his  general  good  temper  and  usefulness. 


"  No,  Tom  ;  they  had  been  laid  up  as  treasures  in  heaven," 
I  said,  as  Tom  put  the  volume  aside. 

"  Dispose  of  them  anyhow  you  please,"  he  replied.  "  Fur- 
ther the  book  saith  not." 

"  By  Jove  !  she  was  a  noble  girl ! " 

"  Could  you  forgive  her  ugliness  if  you  saw  her?" 

"  Forgive  it,  Tom  ?  Yes,  and  forget  it,  and  love  her  to 
boot!" 


Hundreds  of  thousands  of  persons  will  be  glad  to  know, 
on  the  authority  of  the  Scientific  American,\\i2X  Mr.  Francis 
Hopkins,  of  New  York  City,  has  patented  an  improvement 
in  eye-glasses,  the  object  of  which  is  to  obtain  a  firmer  grip 
upon  the  nose  without  tightening  the  spring,  to  prevent  the 
glasses  from  slipping  forward  on  the  nose,  and  to  hold  them 
on  the  nose  nearer  to  and  on  the  same  plane  with  the  eye. 
This  is  accomplished  by  forward  projecting  arms  to  which 
the  spring  is  attached.  And  those  persons  would  be  more 
glad  to  learn  the  name  of  the  optician  who  keeps  Mr. 
Hopkins's  new  frames. 


An  impecunious  individual  walking  very  fast,  is  mi 

street  by  one  of  his  comrades  : 

"  Why,  what  a  hurry  you  are  in  !    Are  you  goinj 
"  Dinner  ?  "  replies  the  other,  in  a  tone  not  to  be  ; 

"  No,  certainly  not !     I  had  breakfast  to-day." 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


BELLA'S   LETTER. 

She  Gossips  about  the  Hager  Kettledrum,  the  Coming 
Marriages,  and  where  People  are  Going  and  A  re. 


Friday,  March  4,  1881. — While  for  some  reason 
or  olher  Mrs.  Judge  Hager's  seven  hundred  invita- 
tions failed  to  draw  out  the  number  to  be  reasona- 
bly expected,  still,  the  Kettledrum  on  Saturday 
last  was  a  pronounced  success.  It  was  one  of 
the  pleasantest  and  jolliest  parties  of  the  season,  and 
drew  together  a  good  many  people  noted  for  their 
cordiality  and  esprit.  The  hostess  herself  was  con- 
spicuous, no  less  on  account  of  her  stately  and  com- 
manding appearance,  and  rich  and  tasteful  attire, 
than  for  that  frank,  cordial,  and  polished  ease  with 
which  she  greeted  old  friends  and  new  acquaintances. 
I  must  say  for  Mrs.  Hager  that,  while  no  lady  in  the 
land,  or  at  least  in  California,  can  lay  higher  claim  to 
an  exclusiveness  inbred  by  birth,  education,  wealth, 
and  distinguished  position,  she  is  a  perfect  society 
woman,  and  has  a  matchless  way  of  making  every- 
body agreeable  around  her.  She  has  been  the  moving 
spirit  in  many  society  affairs,  in  which  she  allowed  oth- 
ers to  take  leading  parts,  but  which  would  have  never 
seen  light  were  it  not  for  her  personal  efforts.  And  yet 
she  betrays  no  aspirations  to  become  a  society  queen, 
to  reach  which  position,  however,  she  would  encoun- 
ter no  opposition  that  she  could  not  overcome.  On 
this  occasion  Mrs.  Hager  was  dressed  in  ruby  satin, 
Marie  Antoinette  sleeves,  and  court  train,  richly 
trimmed  with  duchesse  lace.  Notably  among  the  la- 
dies present  was  Mrs.  Charles  McLaughlin,  who  was 
greatly  admired  in  Washington  society  some  years 
ago,  in  pale-blue  silk  skirt,  en  train,  and  overdress  of 
embossed  velvet  trimmed  with  black  velvet  embroid- 
ered with  chenille  ;  Mrs.  Coit  (the  incomparable  Lil- 
lie  Hitchcock  of  fifteen  years  ago,  with  scores  of 
army  and  navy  officers  for  admirers,  and  the  rich 
swells  of  half  a  dozen  cities  at  her  feet,  fascinating 
men  and  women  alike  by  her  sallies  of  wit  and  con- 
versational charm,)  dressed  in  nile-green  brocade, 
trimmed  with  point  lace,  looking  sweet  and  anima- 
mated.  The  piquant  Mrs.  Addiej  Hay,  (sometimes 
leaning  on  the  arm  of  Lieutenant  Howell,  of  the 
Ranger,  or  dancing  the  raquette  in  her  own 
bewitching,  unapproachable  way,  with  handsome 
Willie  Barnes,  the  Apollo  Belvidere  of  the 
General's  staff,  and  a  model  of  physical  beauty,) 
floated  by  in  an  indescribable  drifting  dress  of 
pale-pink  satin  and  overdress  of  pink  satin, 
trimmed  with  garnet  velvet.  Mrs.  Colonel  Eddy,  the 
handsome  widow  of  the  Palace  Hotel,  with  the  blood 
of  Sam  Houston  and  Magruder  in  her  veins,  with  an 
agreeable  word  and  smile  for  every  one,  was  at- 
tired in  black  silk  ;  and  her  vivacious  daughter  in 
black  satin,  making  everybody  and  everything  sun- 
shiny about  her.  Mrs.  Schmieden,  with  her  clear- 
cut,  coldly-handsome,  intellectual  face,  and  perfect 
figure  ;  her  dress  was  of  black  silk  and  passamenterie, 
and  corsage  bouquet.  Mrs.  Flood  was  becomingly 
attired  in  black  velvet,  trimmed  with  chantilly  lace  ; 
and  pleasant-faced  Jennie  in  white  silk,  trimmed  with 
crepe  and  satin  embroidered  with  pearls.  Miss  Bes- 
sie Grattan,  the  very  incarnation  of  a  wild  flower, 
carrying  on  a  graceful  argument  with  Charley  Mc- 
Dermott,  or  exchanging  compliments  with  the  gal- 
lant Barnes  ;  she  was  in  blue  polka-dot  satin,  trim- 
med with  Languedoc  lace.  Miss  Peters,  noted  for 
her  beauty  of  face  and  form,  and  just  blossoming 
into  womanhood,  was  attired  in  pink  silk.  There  was 
my  friend  Mrs.  Head,  in  dark-blue  velvet,  mak- 
ing herself  the  centre  of  many  merry-makers  ;  and 
dainty  Mrs.  Irving  Scott,  graceful  and  self-possessed 
of  manner,  elegantly  attired  in  deep  blue  velvet-striped 
satin.  Here,  too,  were  Miss  Blanding,  in  white 
crepe  ;  Miss  Edith  Blanding,  in  cafe  au  lait  brocaded 
silk  ;  Miss  Nellie  Wood,  in  ashes  of  rose  silk,  and 
Miss  Ada  Butterfield,  in  blue  crepe,  and  a  half  dozen 
other  beauties,  fresh  as  from  the  garden  of  the  Hes- 
perides,  making  us  awfully  proud  of  our  California 
girls,  Among  the  other  ladies  present  were  Mrs. 
Geo.  Hearst,  in  crimson  satin,  garniture  of  poppies 
and  Venetian  lace  trimmings  ;  Mrs.  Grattan,  in  black 
silk  and  passamenterie ;  Mrs.  Adam  Grant,  in  black 
silk  and  passamenterie  ;  Mrs.  William  Howard,  in 
black  velvet,  trimmed  with  Venetian  lace  ;  Mrs.  Gen- 
eral Barnes,  in  crimson  twilled  silk,  elaborately  em- 
broidered with  autumn  leaves  ;  Mrs.  M.  Castle,  in 
black  silk  and  white  brocaded  sleeves  and  waist ;  the 
Misses  Laura  and  Minnie  Corbett,  in  mousseline  de 
sole;  Miss  Carrie  Gwin,  in  brown  satin  ;  Mrs.  Doctor 
McNulty,  in  black  silk  ;  Mrs.  Jos.  Tilden,  in  black 
silk ;  Miss  Emma  Crockett,  in  garnet  velvet ;  Mrs. 
Mark  Sibley  Severance,  in  red  plush  and  salmon-col- 
ored satin  ;  Miss  Wallace,  in  blue  silk  and  satin  ; 
Miss  Nellie  Taylor,  in  black  velvet  skirt  and  blue 
crepe  overdress  ;  Miss  Hattie  Cooper,  in  garnet  satin; 
Miss  Erne  Browne,  in  blue  silk ;  Mrs.  Fisher,  in 
black  silk ;  Miss  Ashe,  in  white  nun's  cloth  ;  Mrs. 
Ashe,  in  black  silk  and  white  fichu;  Mrs.  Lloyd 
Tevis,  in  black  silk ;  Mrs.  Bowie,  in  black  crepe  ; 
Mrs.  Otis,  in  black  silk  ;  Mrs.  Loomis,  in  red  velvet 
and  satin  trimmings  ;  Mrs.  Alex.  Sharon,  in  drab 
silk  and  white  fichu  ;  Miss  Emily  Hager,  in  pink  silk 
and  lace  trimmings  ;  Mrs.  Vandewater,  in  black  silk, 
trimmed  with  point  lace  ;  Miss  Pike,  in  white  nun's 
cloth  ;  Mrs.  Fall,  in  black  silk  ;  Mrs.  Stuart  M.  Tay- 
lor, in  black  silk,  white  fichu  ;  Mrs.  Lucien  Herman, 
.  *inek  silk;  Mrs.  Wm.  Freeborn,  in  black  silk 
U-unagim,  in  light  blue  cashmere  ;  Mrs.  Fred. 
'-.  in  black  velvet;  Mrs.   McDermott,  in  black- 


satin  ;  Mrs.  Dewey,  in  maroon  velvet ;  Mrs.  Corbett, 
in  black  silk,  and  others.  The  parlors  of  the  Palace 
were  beautifully  and  tastefully  decorated.  The  mu- 
sic and  supper  were  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  spirit 
of  the  soiree,  and  the  festivities  were  prolonged  well 
into  the  night.  The  happy  participants  departed 
for  their  homes  agreed  that  it  was  one  of  the  most 
delightful  parties  of  the  season. 

Among  the  other  pleasant  affairs  of  the  week  there 
may  be  mentioned  the  party  given  by  General  and 
MYs.  McDowell,  on  Monday  night  last,  to  a  select 
number  of  their  friends,  and  the  •  reception  given  on 
the  succeeding  evening  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Newlands, 
at  their  residence  on  Folsom  Street. 

On  Tuesday  afternoon  last  Mr.  William  Metcalf 
and  Miss  Roache,  daughter  of  Paymaster  Roache,  of 
the  army,  were  married  at  the  Episcopal  church  on 
Fifteenth  Street,  after  which  Mr.  Metcalf  and  bride 
took  the  train  for  Monterey.  On  the  Thursday  pre- 
ceding Mr.  Robert  Gibson,  of  New  York,  and  Miss 
Jennie  F,  Putnam,  daughter  of  Mrs.  A.  H.  Boyden, 
were  married  at  the  residence  of  the  bride's  mother. 
No.  1107  Bush  Street,  and  on  the  following  Saturday 
morning  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gibson  took  the  overland  for 
New  York,  in  which  city  they  will  hold  a  reception  on 
the  14th  instant.  In  Grass  Valley,  on  the  23d  in- 
stant, Miss  Emma  Pratt,  who  has  many  friends  in 
San  Francisco,  was  married  to  Mr.  Daniel  Baker,  of 
Iowa,  at  the  residence  of  the  bride's  parents,  and  the 
couple  are  now  spending  their  honeymoon  in  this 
city. 

Among  the  engagements  which  have  not  been  made 
public  is  that  of  Ensign  Frederick  B.  Vinton,  U.  S. 
N.,  and  Miss  Julia  Sterling.  Ensign  Vinton  is  a  New 
Yorker,  and  has  been  in  the  service  about  nine  years. 
Next  Monday  Miss  Ella  M.  Johnson,  who  is  engaged 
to  be  married  to  Commander  Henry  Glass,  U.  S.  N., 
will  sail  for  Portland,  at  which  point  she  will  meet  her 
affianced,  where  the  marriage  will  take  place,  after 
which  the  wedded  pair  will  depart  for  Sitka.  Com- 
mander Glass  is  a  Kentuckian  by  birth,  but  claims 
California  as  his  home  ;  is  a  widower,  and  has  been 
in  the  service  eighteen  or  nineteen  years.  On  the 
2d  of  April  Mr.  C.  M.  Gerrish,  of  Washington  Ter- 
ritory, and  Miss  Nellie  Garcia,  of  San  Francisco,  are 
to  be  married  in  this  city.  It  is  Miss  Mattie  (not 
Hattie)  Solomon  who  is  engaged  to  Mr.  James  Y. 
Oates,  the  brilliant  young  lawyer  and  literatteur. 

The  movements  and  whereabouts  of  society  people, 
and  others  more  or  less  known,  may  be  thus  chron- 
cled  :  Mrs.  Judge  Hager  received  the  distressing  in- 
telligence on  Monday  last  that  her  son  Frank  had 
been  accidentally  shot  in  the  hand,  and  departed  for 
Princeton,  N.  J.,  on  the  following  Wednesday.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Charles  Smith,  nee  Bessie  Grimm,  after 
spending  their  honeymoon  at  the  Hotel  del  Monte, 
Monterey,  arrived  home  on  Monday  last,  and  took 
up  their  residence  on  the  corner  of  Jones  and  Post 
Streets.  General  John  F.  Miller  was  the  recipient  of 
a  dinner  by  the  Lotus  Club,  New  York,  on  the  12th 
ultimo,  which  the  papers  of  that  city  say  was  a  recherche 
affair  ;  among  the  old  Pacific  Coasters  present,  there 
were  Noah  Brooks,  G.  McCormick,  Doctor  Tonner, 
Milton  S.  Latham,  and  others.  Mrs.  Jessie  Grant, 
nee  Chapman,  and  her  mother  have  arrived  in  Lon- 
don, in  which  town  Jesse  thinks  of  opening  an  ex- 
change for  the  handling  of  American  stocks.  Mr. 
W.  D.  Chapman  is  also  in  London.  Caspar  Schenck 
took  formal  charge  of  the  Navy  Pay  Office,  on  Tues- 
day morning  last,  relieving  Pay-Director  Fulton. 
At  last  accounts  Mrs.  Tolle,  the  Misses  Plate,  Miss 
Cora  Wallace,  Mrs.  F.  Edgerton,  Clark  Crocker  and 
family,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Goad,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  P. 
O'Connor,  and  Miss  E  Bartholomew,  were  in  Italy, 
and  Mrs.  James  Clarke  and  Miss  Daisy  Clarke  were 
in  Germany.  Colonel  Joseph  Crawford,  who  has 
been  building  a  railroad  in  Japan,  returned  to  this 
city  on  Monday  last,  decorated  by  the  Emperor,  and 
departed  the  next  day  for  Michigan,  to  see  Mrs. 
Crawford  and  a  Christmas  present  in  the  shape  of 
twins.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  A.  Huntington  returned 
from  their  Eastern  trip  on  Tuesday  last.  Judge  and 
Mrs.  Alex.  Campbell,  after  having  been  burned  out 
of  two. hotels  in  Oakland  during  six  months,  are 
now  at  the  "  Grand."  Mrs.  Charles  Lux  receives  on 
Fridays,  assisted  by  her  nieces,  the  Misses  Sheldon, 
at  her  new  place  of  residence,  corner  of  Jackson  and 
Gough  Streets.  The  gallant  Harbaugh,  of  the 
Palace,  saved  Mrs.  Doctor  Toland,  the  younger, 
from  drowning  on  the  Sunday  before  last.  It  seems 
that  the  lady,  while  gazing  on  the  beauties  of  nature, 
missed  her  footing,  and  fell  into  what  might  have 
been  a  watery  grave,  had  not  the  g.  H.  aforesaid 
plunged  in  and  successfully  brought  the  little  woman 
out.  Moral,  go  to  Alameda  and  take  swimming  les- 
sons, even  if  you  do  lose  your  chronometer.  Mrs. 
Robert  Johnson,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Humphrey  Moore 
leave  for  Japan  on  April  2d. 

The  following  have  been  the  arrivals  at  the  Ho- 
tel del  Monte,  Monterey,  since  my  last  letter  :  C.  H. 
Smith  and  wife,  Mr.  A.  C.  Bassett,  wife,  and  nurse, 
James  Freeborn,  Edward  H.  Hopkins  and  wife,  Miss 
Sophie  Smith,  Charles  Smith  and  wife,  H.  G.  New- 
hall,  W.  Mayo  Newhall,  Ward  McAllister,  J.  R.  K. 
Nuthall,  Tiburcio  Parrott,  O.  E.  Johnson,  T.  R.  But- 
ler, Charles  Crocker,  A.  C.  Bassett,  George  A.  Low 
and  wife,  San  Francisco  ;  Arthur  3rown,  Oakland  ; 
W.  Batchelder,  Chicago ;  H.  L.  Harland,  Mrs.  E.  B. 
Crocker,  J.  E.  Rhodes,  Sacramento  ;  J.  B.  Wilkin- 
son, Troy,  New  York  ;  George  B.  Clason  and  wife, 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin  ;  H.  D.  Herbert,  Alameda  ; 
J.  E.  Markel  and  son,  and  Mrs.  CD.  Botkin  and 
daughter,  Omaha ;  Herman  B.  Peyton  and  wife, 
Santa  Cruz  ;  Miss  Mullhall,  St.  Louis  ;  E.  C.  Win- 
chell  and  wife,  and  Mrs.  A.  E.  Winchell,  San  Jose; 
also,  W.  N.  Daggle,  wife,  child,  and  servant,  Mrs. 
C.  F.  Buckley,  three  children,  and  nurse,  John  M. 
Adams  and  wife,  G.  Simmonds,  and  Mrs.  S.  Trull, 
of  San  Francisco.  Bella. 


According  to  a  Chicago  paper,  most  of  the  promi- 
nent officers  of  the  late  Confederacy  are  comfortably 
situated  in  peaceful  pursuits.  Major-General  Mar- 
maduke  is  a  Missouri  Railway  Commissioner,  and,  as 
a  bachelor,  lives  comfortable  in  St.  Louis  on  a  salary 
of  $5,000  a  year.  General  J.  B.  Gordon,  as  counsel 
for  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  road,  gets  a  salary  of 
$r4,ooo.  Major-General  B.  F.  Cheatham  has  a  hand- 
some farm  in  Tennessee,  and  General  L.  J.  Polk  has 
another.  General  Toombs  practices  law,  and  is  very 
rich.  General  Basil  Duke  is  a  lawyer  in  Louisville 
and  has  a  good  income.  General  Bradley  Johnson  is 
also  getting  rich  in  the  same  profession  in  Baltimore. 
All  the  sons  of  Robert  E.  Lee,  except  one,  are  mod- 
erately successful  farmers  in  Virginia.  The  excep- 
tion, Cuslis  Lee,  succeeded  his  father  as  president 
of  Washington-Lee  University.  General  J  ubal  Early 
is  living  quietly  at  Lynchburg,  in  comfortable  circum- 
stances. GeneralJ.  C.  Pemberton  has  become  a  resi- 
dent of  Philadelphia,  is  an  invalid,  and  has  written  a 
work  on  Vicksburg. 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 
The  Concert  of  the  Orchestral  Union. 

There  is  always  more  or  less  (generally  more)  fierce 
jealously  afloat  in  the  world,  of  people  who,  some- 
how, seem  to  get  the  best  of  everything.  They  are 
not  wealthy  in  all  cases  ;  they  may  be  neither  witty, 
nor  brilliant,  nor  very  learned,  and  yet  they  draw  the 
cream  of  life  to  themselves  with  what  is  scathingly 
condemned  as  complacent  selfishness  by  those  who 
find  only  skim-milk  remaining  for  their  own  delecta- 
tion. The  happy  fortune  attending  these  favored 
beings,  when  it  is  not  called  down-right  names,  is 
variously  ascribed  to  good  luck,  propitious  stars,  and 
silver  spoons  ;  but  Nestor  and  I  discovered,  through 
the  merest  chance,  last  Monday  evening,  that  those 
things  have  less  to  do  with  one's  obtaining  the  first 
prizes  of  existence  than  begins  to  be  half  imagined. 
We  have  debated  some  little  time  about  making  the 
secret  public  ;  but  our  spirit  of  philanthropy  has  fin- 
ally triumphed  over  any  private  interest  we  may  have 
wished  to  keep  in  the  matter.  So,  to  all  whom  it 
may  concern,  we  hereby  make  known  that  the  vital 
essence  of  success  is — promptness.  Be  first,  if  you 
would  be  happy.  We,  too,  had  known  ourselves  to 
rail  at  people  who  take  the  pick  of  the  market,  of  the 
shops,  of  eligible  acquaintances,  of  seats  at  concerts. 
But  when  we  went  early  to  the  Metropolitan  Temple, 
and  found  it  not  half  full,  when  the  ushers  vied  with 
each  other  in  directing  us  to  the  choicest  coignes  of 
vantage,  and  when  we  delayed  our  final  selection  with 
a  delicious  sense  of  having  only  our  own  inclinations 
to  consult,  it  was  then  that  a  blinding  realization  of 
past  unreasonableness  and  wasted  opportunities 
swept  over  us,  and  that  with  a  common  impulse, 
whose  expression  was  more  impetuous  than  elegant, 
we  exclamed,  "  What  fools  we  have  been  !  "  With 
such  a  variety  of  relative  positions  as  the  Temple 
affords,  it  was  rather  puzzling  at  first  to  de- 
cide from  which  point  the  music  would  be 
heard  to  the  best  advantage.  But  suddenly  I  be- 
thought myself  of  something  that  has  been  lately 
written  in  regard  to  what  the  author  designates  mu- 
sical fluid,  and  without  further  hesitation  we  availed 
ourselves  of  seats  under  the  very  eaves  of  the  or- 
chestra. The  reason  for  our  doing  so  reads  some- 
thing like  this  :  "  It  has  been  proved,  and  is  certain, 
that  sounds,  to  act  musically  upon  the  human  organ- 
ization, must  not  proceed  from  a  point  too  far  distant 
from  the  listener.  Some  scientists  think  that  the  elec- 
tric fluid  cannot  traverse  a  space  greater  than  a  cer- 
tain number  of  millions  of  leagues.  I  do  not  know 
that  this  is  so,  but  I  am  sure  that  the  musical  fluid  is 
without  force,  warmth,  or  vitality  at  a  certain  distance 
from  its  point  of  departure.  We  hear,  but  we  do  not 
vibrate.  Now  we  must  vibrate  ourselves  with  the  in- 
struments and  voices,  and  be  made  to  vibrate  by  them, 
in  order  to  have  true  musical  sensations.  The  princi- 
pal charm  of  music  disappears  with  distance  ;  it  is,  at 
the  very  least,  singularly  modified  and  weakened 
What  pleasure  would  we  take  in  the  conversation  of 
the  wittiest  people  in  the  world  if  we  were  obliged  to 
carry  it  on  at  a  distance  of  thirty  paces?  Sound,  be- 
yond a  certain  distance,  although  we  may  still  hear 
it,  is  like  a  flame  that  we  see,  but  the  warmth  of 
which  we  do  not  feel.  We  enjoy  it  as  we  should  en- 
joy a  garden  looking  at  it  through  a  telescope."  Per- 
haps musical  conservatives  might  object  to  these  ideas 
as  the  conceits  of  a  French  enthusiast  ;  but  they  do 
not  seem  wholly  chimerical  after  all.  At  the  close  of 
the  Overture,  Nestor  (who  is  not  over-susceptible  to 
the  charms  of  the  "heavenly  maid,"  but  whom  I  had 
been  secretly  watching  with  the  anxious  eyes  of  an 
experimenter,)  remarked  that  he  felt  "all  coozled 
up."  Although  this  very  odd  expression  was  rather 
ambiguous,  it  satisfied  me  that  there  was  something 
in  the  daring  assertions  quoted  above.  It  is  not  dis- 
agreeable to  have  one's  uncertainties  upon  particular 
points  settled  finally  in  a  comfortable  way. 

The  overture,  "  Wallenstein's  Camp,"  by  Kerling, 
was  bright,  and  pleasing,  and  nicely  played.  The 
audience  had  been  on  the  tiptoe  of  "  prickly  expec- 
tation "  before  the  Orchestral  Union  made  its  appear- 
ance. And  when,  at  last,  the  performers  (almost  all 
quite  young  men)  came  forth  in  toilets  of  primrose 
propriety,  a  murmur  of  friendly  pride  ran  through  the 
crowded  house.  After  the  overture  came  the  "  Sym- 
phony," by  Gade.  Of  its  four  movements,  the  alle- 
gro, sclurzo,  andant'tno,  and  finale,  the  andantitto 
was  most  successfully  and  smoothly  rendered.  It  was 
a  lovely  movement,  (the  whole  symphony  was  delight- 
ful, as  far  as  that  goes,)  and  when  one  takes  into  con- 
sideration that  the  majority  of  the  players  under  Mr. 
Toepke,  in  this  instance,  are  young  and  inexperienced, 
it  must  certainly  be  conceded  that  their  success  is  not- 
able and  praiseworthy.  Their  improvement  is  con- 
stant, and  perceptible  as  well ;  and,  if  the  association 
is  continued,  it  bids  fair  to  become  asource  of  musical 
pride  and  pleasure  to  our  city  and  people.  ' '  Oberon" 
was  a  delicate  thing  to  attempt,  but  Mr.  Toepke 
seemed  to  have  instilled  his  orchestra  with  the  fine 
feeling  of  that  musical  fairy  tale.  It  went  lightly  and 
well,  with  hints  enough  of  the  fragile  grace  it  ex- 
presses to  put  one  in  mind  of  Elf-land,  and  the  fair, 
pale  snow-drops  that  are  said  to  have  been  Von  Web- 
er's favorite  flowers.  The  "  Spinning  Chorus  "  from 
Wagner's  "  Flying  Dutchman,"  was  something  quite 
in  the  shape  of  a  novelty.  It  is  one  of  the  best  known 
and  most  deservedly  popular  selections  from  that  op- 
era, which  has  so  many  points  of  beauty  and  dram- 
atic force.  Twenty-five  young  ladies,  with  orchestral 
accompaniment,  (not  always  sufficiently  subdued,) 
sang  the  number  so  well  that  the  only  encore  of  the 
evening  was  received  by  them.  The  solos  were  taken 
by  Miss  Emma  Beutlerand  Miss  Jessie  Lowe.  Miss 
Beuder  has  not  a  strong  voice,  but  what  she  has  pos- 
sesses freshness  and  spontaneity,  of  which  the  famous 
Manuel  Garcia  used  to  say  :  "  Elles  sont  les  qualites 
les  plus  precieuses."  Miss  Lowe's  alto  does  not  lack 
force,  and  she  has  many  fine  tones  ;  those  that  are 
not  so  good  she  will  learn  to  avoid  by  and  by,  and 
her  best,  a  little  more  steadily  managed,  will  become 
very  nice  indeed.  The  young  ladies  filled  their  parts 
with  much  precision  and  ease,  and  responded  with 
great  good-nature  to  the  encore,  which,  on  account 
of  its  necessary  length,  must  have  taxed  them  severely. 
Waldteufel's  popular  waltz,  "  Homage  to  the  Ladies," 
(as  the  programme  obligingly  translated  it,)  was  given 
next  in  order,  and  "Reminiscences of  Mendelssohn," 
by  Curth,  completed  a  concert  of  sensible  length. 
The  last  number  was  slightly  startling  by  reason  of 
its  variety,  but  then  the  "Wedding  March,"  and 
"Four  Part  Songs,"  and  "Duets,"  and  "Songs 
Without  Words,"  are  always  good  ;  and  if  they  are 
made  into  a  pot-pourri,  why  one  should  not  object  to 
them  for  being  in  each  other's  company.  "  The  sen- 
timent of  the  arrangement  is  admirable,"  said  an  old 
gentleman  passing  up  the  aisle  before  us,  ' '  and  really 
the  sentiment  of  a  thing  is  what  people  care  most 
about."  F.  A. 


ABOUT    THE    WOMEN. 

When  a  pretty  Irish  girl  is  stolen  away,  they  sus- 
pect some  Boycotter. 

A  New  York  man  calls  his  sweetheart  Kitty,  be- 
cause she  gets  her  back  up  so  often. 

They  tell  us  matches  are  made  in  heaven,  but  some- 
how they  never  smell  that  way  when  you  strike  'era. 

Young  men  about  to  marry  should  go  armed.  A 
Detroit  girl  shot  and  killed  her  husband  three  days 
after  marriage. 

The  difference  between  a  well-shod  mother  and  her 
corrected  offspring  is,  that  she  is  kid-slippered,  and 
he  is  a  slippered  kid. 

Women  own  $73,000,000  worth  of  United  States 
bonds.  These  figures  are  subject  to  change  after  the 
spring  styles  of  bonnets  are  out. 

A  lady  clerk  in  the  Treasury  Department  at  Wash- 
ington has  written  a  play  called  "  Madge."  It  is  in 
three  acts  and  eight  new  dresses. 

His  name  is  now  Mr.  Ashmead  Bartlett-Burdett- 
Coutts,  but  probably  the  blushing  bride  calls  him 
" tootsy-wootsey,"  or  "sweetness." 

Whenever  young  ladies  learn  so  to  stick  a  pin  in 
their  apron-strings  that  it  won't  scratch  a  fellow's 
wrists,  there  will  be  more  marriages. 

Three  of  Mr.  Evarts"  daughters  are  to  be  married 
this  year.  The  Secretary  gave  his  consent  to  all  the 
engagements  at  once.      It  is  in  book  form. 

There  is  just  as  much  vindictiveness  wrapped  up  in 
the  "  O  shucks  !  "  of  a  woman  as  there  is  in  the  well- 
developed  and  complicated  anathema  of  a  Texas  cow- 
boy. 

Bernhardt  says  American  men  "  have  no  poetry." 
Sadie  has  evidently  never  been  in  a  newspaper  office. 
The  American  men  there  have  it  stacked  up  all 
around  them. 

Maggie  May  and  Jennie  June  are  already  writing 
for  the  press.  Aggie  August,  Sweetie  September, 
and  Ollie  October  will  doubtless  be  along  before  the 
season  closes. 

Even  married  life  is  not  without  its  troubles.  Vin- 
nie  Ream  Hoxie  is  going  to  make  a  bust  of  her  hus- 
band. He  will  not  be  the  first  man  that  has  gone  on 
a  bust  because  of  lovely  woman. 

In  Illinois,  when  a  young  man  goes  back  on  a  girl 
to  whom  he  is  engaged  she  sues  him  for  breach  of 
promise.  In  Texas  the  women  hang  him  to  a  tree 
and  let  him  grow  up  with  the  country. 

An  exchange  says  that  "  Venus,  the  evening  star, 
is  now  in  the  ascendant,  and  is  moving  eastward." 
In  the  great  West  the  girl's  father  is  always  in  the  as- 
cendant, and  the  young  men  are  perpetually  moving 
gateward. 

They  had  been  at  the  masquerade,  where  she  had 
recognized  him  at  once.  "  Was  it  the  loud  beating  of 
my  heart,  my  darling,  that  told  you  I  was  near?" 
murmured  he.  "  Oh  no,"  she  replied,  "  I  recognized 
your  crooked  legs." 

It  is  said  that  Fanny  Davenport  has  a  new  version 
of  "  Camille."  The  heroine,  instead  of  being  taken 
off  by  consumption  in  the  last  act,  dies  of  dropsy. 
This,  we  think,  under  the  circumstances,  is  the  strictly 
proper  caper. 

A  down-east  Yankee  invented  a  new  sled  for  coast- 
ing, which  made  it  safe  for  the  girls  without  being 
held  on,  as  has  been  the  ancient  custom.  It  has 
proved  the  most  unpopular  invention  ever  brought 
before  the  public.     The  girls  pronounce  it  "horrid." 

"A  Kiss  on  the  Sly"  is  the  title  of  an  editorial  in 
the  Philadelphia  Times.  Our  esteemed  contempo- 
rary should  remember  the  lesson  conveyed  in  that 
beautiful  little  song  of  Susan  B.  Anthony's  "Ves, 
You  May  Kiss  Me,  but  Don't  You  Tell  Ma,"  and 
keep  it  to  himself. 

A  New  Jersey  girl,  who  for  two  years  had  been  only 
able  to  speak  in  a  whisper,  was  thrown  from 
a  sleigh  some  time  ago,  and  her  vocal  apparatus  so 
jarred  into  place  again  that  she  immediately  recov- 
ered her  full  voice.  Even  the  merry  sleighing  time 
had  its  sad  features  it  seems. 

The  Princess  Louise  has  been  skating  a  great  deal 
in  London  this  winter,  and  people  will  now  under- 
stand why  her  health  has  not  perceptibly  improved. 
All  doctors  agree  that  a  person  who  maintains  a  sit- 
ting posture  three-fourths  of  the  time  can  never  be  in 
robust  health. 

Three  young  girls  sliding  swiftly  down  a  hill  in 
Boston  the  other  day  saw  a  sleigh  and  team  in  front 
of  them,  and  a  collision  seemed  eminent.  Fortu- 
nately, one  of  the  young  ladies  had  the  presence  of 
mind  to  smile,  and  the  team  at  once  ran  away,  thus 
probably  avoiding  a  loss  of  life. 

A  clique  of  young  society  ladies  in  Burlington 
were  averse  to  having  their  plump  and  dimpled  arms 
scarred  by  vaccination  during  the  late  small-pox  scare 
in  that  city.  Yet  to  avoid  the  likelihood  of  pits  and 
scars  on  their  faces,  to  the  destruction  of  their  beauty, 
they  felt  compelled  to  be  vaccinated.  So  they  held  a 
meeting,  and  putting  their  heads  together,  concluded 
to  summon  an  old  gray-haired  physician,  and  each 
was  vaccinated  on  the  leg. 

She  was  amodestand  sedate  Boston  school-ma'am, 
and  absolutely  afraid  of  "a  man."  No  male  lips 
had  ever  pressed  hers.  All  the  kisses  she  had 
given  in  her  life  had  been  thrown  away  upon  female 
relatives,  but  when  one  of  her  favorite  scholars  came 
slyly  behind  her,  and  rubbed  her  cheek  with  the  rough 
side  of  a  fig-leaf,  she  turned  suddenly,  and,  blush- 
ing, said  :  "  Well,  I  declare,  it  felt  like  a  man's  beard 
of  three  days'  growth." 

A  well-known  and  very  witty  Massachusetts  lady 
called,  on  a  certain  occasion,  on  a  family  consisting 
of  father,  mother,  and  daughter.  The  father  had 
very  black  hair,  aud  all  threTwere  extremely  reserved 
and  frigid  in  manner,  so  much  so  that  the  call  proved 
rather  unsatisfactory  to  the  lady.  On  returning,  she 
described  it  in  an  epigram  worthy  of  preservation, 
"t  have  just  made,"  she  said,  "an  Alpine  visit.  I  have 
seen  the  Mere  de  Glace,  the  Tete  Noire,  and  the 
Jungfrau. " 

A  Boston  young  lady  who  recently  conferred  her 
biological  affections  on  a  Chicago  young  man,  and 
fitted  up  their  house  with  esthetic  carpels,  high-art 
curtains,  Queen  Anne  chairs,  and  Japanese  fire- 
screens to  such  an  extent  that  he  hardly  knew  whether 
he  was  at  home  or  in  a  museum,  has  returned  to  her 
parents  because  the  horrid  wretch  on  whom  she  had 
squandered  her  love  refused  to  subscribe  for  a  re- 
cently-published work  on  the  atomic  theory  of  man. 
She  will  sue  for  divorce  on  the  ground  that  her  hus- 
band refused  to  support  her  with  the  necessities  and 
comforts  of  life,  and  a  Boston  jury  will  doubtless  set 
her  frre. 


THE       ARGON  AU  T. 


THE    MAN    ABOUT    TOWN. 

"Fair  ladies  mask'd  are  roses  in  their  bud." — Love's  Labour  Lost. 

There  has  been  an  epidemic  of  masquerades,  carnivals,  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing,  the  last  two  weeks.  San  Francisco 
has  been  saying  "  Carne,  vale  ! "  in  all  manner  of  ways,  and 
as  earnestly  as  if  it  really  intended  to  bid  meat  farewell. 
But  I  think  that  all  it  will  abstain  from  will  be  a  little  dissi- 
pation, and  that  will  do  it  good. 

San  Francisco  masquerades  are  peculiar  institutions. 
They  may  be  divided  into  four  classes  :  First,  there  is  the 
"really -quite -too -awfully -correct -thing,- don't -you -know." 
This  is  iron-bound,  copper-fastened,  eminently  respectable, 
and  decorously  dull ;  every  one  unmasks  at  a  fixed  hour, 
when  the  women  look  heated,  and  the  men  look  foolish — 
that  is,  if  in  costume.  The  inviters  are  sworn  by  a  dreadful 
oath  to  give  tickets  only  to  "  the  best  people,''  and  they  in- 
variably do  so. 

Second  comes  the  "thoroughly  respectable  affair ";  the 
young  men  about  town  always  assure  you  that  "  it's  all  right," 
but  never  take  their  female  relatives  ;  the  honest  bourgeois 
takes  his  there,  and  points  them  out  with  pride  to  young 
Midas  (about  town).  On  the  surface  everything  moves  se- 
renely, and  it  is  only  occasionally  that  there  is  a  hitch.  For 
instance,  some  time  ago  at  one  of  these  gatherings  a  com- 
mittee required  all  to  lift  their  masks  upon  entering. 
This  was  done,  and  presumably  the  ladies  were  like  Caesar's 
wife.  But  when  the  unmasking  came,  the  fair  ones  aban- 
doned another  fair  one  so  precipitately,  and  left  such  a  clear 
space  around  her,  that  the  committee  saw,  wondered,  tum- 
bled, and — requested  her  to  retire.  Her  escort  hotly  pro- 
tested that,  having  submitted  to  and  passed  the  inspection 
at  the  door,  she  was  rightfully  there,  and  should  remain. 
Committee  puzzled.  The  result  was  the  abandonment  of  the 
ball-room  by  a  large  number  of  ladies. 

The  third  class  includes  several,  differing  in  kind  but  not 
in  degree.  There  is  generally  only  a  faint  glamour  of  re- 
spectability thrown  around  them,  and  it  melts  away  in  the 
heated  air  after  midnight.  These  are  the  ones  where  the 
young  man  about  town  (closely  masked)  meets  the  old  man 
(closely  masked,  dominoed,  and  hooded).  These  are  the 
ones  where  the  maskers  go  home  about  seven  o'clock.  And 
it  is  here  that  Mademoiselle  Anonym e,  like  her  oriental  sis- 
ter of  the  veil,  makes  hearts  "  even  as  burnt  meat,"  by  glances 
shot  through  silken  masks. 

The  fourth  class  can  stand  an  eloquent  silence  as  well  as 
anything  I  know  of. 

About  the  first  class.  I  was  talking  to  young  Mystery  the 
other  day.  Do  you  know  him  ?  No  ?  Oh,  yes,  you  do.  He 
is  the  man  who  drags  you  into  the  door-way  when  he  wants 
to  tell  you  that  he  thinks  it's  going  to  rain  ;  it  is  he  who  led 
you  up  a  blind  alley  to  tell  you  that  he  thought  Horace  Da- 
vis wouldn't  get  a  Cabinet  position.  Well,  he  dropped  in  on 
me  one  day  this  week.  Closing  the  door  carefully  behind 
him,  he  gazed  scrutinizingly  around  the  room,  and  said,  in  a 
hoarse  whisper  :  "Are  you  alone?"  I  informed  him  that, to 
the  best  of  my  belief,  I  was.  Cautiously  seating  himself,  he 
asked  :  "  Did  you  go  to  the  Blank  Masquerade  the  other 
night?"  "  No,"  I  replied,  "I  had  an  invite  to  the  High- 
Jinks."  "Hear  about  Mrs.  Dash's  costume?"  said  he.  "No," 
I  replied,  weakly,  conscious  of  my  inferiority.  Mystery 
leaned  over  and  tapped  me  thrice  upon  my  top  waistcoat 
button.  "  My  dear  Zulano,"  said  he,  darkly,  "  it  was  Tough." 
"Why?"  said  I,  "what  was  the  matter — too  short,  eh?" 
Mystery  shook  his  head.  "Ah,  I  see — a  little  de'collete'e ?" 
quoth  I.  "1  should  smile,"  he  replied,  laconically.  "Oh, 
well,"  said  I,  "that's  nothing;  they  will  do  it,  you  know." 
"  Will  do  it ! "  said  he  ;  "  why,  my  dear  boy,  the  other  day  I 
was  at  a  second-rate  affair  where  the  committee  forced  a  girl 
to  retire.  1  give  you  my  word,  the  effect  wasn't  half  as  im- 
modest as  Mrs.  Dash's  costume."  He  arose.  Fixing  his  eye 
upon  me,  he  winked  with  much  gravity,  and  stealthily  left 
the  room. 

The  moral  of  this  is  that  you  can't  always  generally  tell. 
Sometimes  a  hardened  man  about  town,  who  has  been  to 
the  third  class,  will  see  a  costume  in  the  first  class  that 
scares  him.  But  he  never  presumes  upon  this  state  of  af- 
fairs.    And  it  is  just  about  as  well  for  him  that  he  doesn't. 

I  do  bethink  me  of  a  certain  masquerade  given  "  under 
the  patronage"  of  several  of  our  most  distinguished  citizens 
— none  of  whom  went.  It  was  at  the  California  Theatre. 
It  was  attended  by  all  the  men  about  town,  but  I  know  only 
one  lady  who  went.  She  went  alone.  Her  husband  had 
"  gone  to  the  club."  But,  strange  to  say,  she  saw  him  at 
the  ball.  After  she  had  horribly  puzzled  a  number  of  his 
friends  by  her  intimate  knowledge  of  them,  the  hapless  hus- 
band gained  her  arm.  He  is  a  certain  blonde-bearded  young 
man,  of  preternatural  calmness,  and  a  slight  drawl.  Well, 
he  became  interested  ;  he  became  more  interested  ;  he  be- 
came enthused.  He  lost  his  calmness  ;  he  flung  his  drawl 
to  the  winds,  and  he  followed  his  charmer  like  a  sleuth- 
hound  all  over  the  hall.     But  she  eluded  him. 

According  to  rule,  this  story  should  end  by  her  lifting  her 
mask  in  the  supper-room,  and  covering  him  with  confusion. 
But  she  didn't.  She  kept  her  secret  and  her  mask,  and 
reached  home  leaving  him  none  the  wiser.  And  she  told  no 
one  of  it  until  long  after,  and  then  only  as  a  profound  se- 
cret, and  then  again  only  to  ladies.  And  that  is  why  it  is  now 
in  print. 

Probably  the  most  enjoyable  masquerades  are  those  given 
under  foreign  auspices.  It  is  beyond  dispute  that  the 
Americans,  like  the  English,  "  take  their  pleasure  sadly." 
An  American  capering  around  in  a  fancy  dress  generally 
feels  as  if  he  were  making  a  fool  of  himself.  And  I  think  he 
is.  But  upon  an  Italian,  a  Frenchman,  or  a  German  this 
thought  sits  lightly.  The  true  carnival  is  that  where  there  is 
absolutely  no  restriction  as  to  mask,  age,  sex,  or  previous  con- 
dition ofservitu.de.  There  is  occasionally  an  attempt  at  such 
a  masquerade  in  our  city.  But  the  true  carnival  is  an  ex- 
otic on  American  soil,  and  must  so  remain. 

The  other  evening  I  went  to  a  "  Narren  Sitzung,"  or 
"  Fool's  Night."  The  invitation  read  :  "  Fool  Zulano  :  You 
are  bidden  to  attend,"  etc.  When  we  entered  the  hall,  fool's 
caps  were  placed  upon  our  heads,  and  our  faces  were 
streaked  with  paint.  When  the  chairman  arose  he  addressed 
the  assemblage  as  "  Dear  Fools."  And  though  many  were 
gray  and  more  were  bald,  they  certainly  entered  fully  into 
the  spirit  of  the  thing. 


One  feature  of  the  festival  might  be  introduced  advan- 
tageously into  American  usage.  In  front  of  the  chairman 
was  a  large  barrel,  which  served  as  a  pulpit  for  the  orators. 
Suspended  from  the  ceiling  by  a  cord  and  pulley  was  a 
gigantic  fool's  cap,  hanging  directly  over  the  barrel.  When 
the  orator  was  too  prolix,  or  when  the  breadth  of  his  stories 
brought  a  blush  to  the  tender  cheeks  of  his  auditors,  the  cap 
descended  and  extinguished  him.  When  I  come  to  think  of 
it,  however,  it  was  only  used  for  the  first  purpose. 


So  the  Soldene  troupe  is  coming  again.  Who  does  not 
remember  the  excitement  that  raged  last  time  concerning 
"  Sara  the  kicker  "  ?  1  remember  the  first  night  they  played. 
The  orchestra  was  a  serried  mass  of  bald  heads.  It  looked 
like  an  intellectual  pumpkin  patch,  and  over  the  tell-tale  sur- 
face of  those  heads  played  the  pink  flush  of  expectation, 
"  like  sun-set  shadows  o'er  a  silent  sea."  Do  you  remember 
the  mammoth  Soldene,  the  "velvet  Vesey,"  and  little  Stella? 
Of  course  you  do.  But  you  don't  remember  the  kicker,  for 
she  did  not  appear,  and  such  was  the  wrath  of  the  orchestra 
occupants  that  on  the  next  night  there  was  a  vista  of  empty 
benches.  But  she  came  finally,  and  her  inky  tights  and  gen- 
eral diabolism  were  the  town  talk.  Apropos — I  saw  in  a 
shop- window  the  other  day  a  portrait  of  a  gorgeously  beau- 
tiful creature,  with  flashing  eyes  and  flowing  hair.  I  stopped 
to  see  who  it  was.  The  legend  read  :  "Rose  Stella."  Can 
it  be  that  it  was  intended  for  little  Stella  who  was  here  be- 
fore ?  A  nice  little  girl,  but  she  had  an  angular  countenance, 
and  was  not  beautiful.  O  lithography,  lithography  !  What 
crimes  have  been  committed  in  thy  name  ! 


A  friend  just  from  Chicago  tells  me  that  Sara  has  got  mar- 
ried. The  happy  man  is  named  Jarvis,  and  I  think  he  be- 
longed to  the  troupe.  Fancy  the  kicker  as  a  household  god- 
dess !  You  can't  do  it.  Vesey,  too,  has  committed  matri- 
mony. He  is  a  "corn  merchant,"  as  they  say  in  Lun'on, 
which  his  name  it  is  Charles  Hoffmeister.  The  happy  pair 
live  at  Monson's,  Victoria  Street,  in  the  same  house  with 
Arthur  Sullivan.  ZULANO. 


In  New  York  this  winter  the  small-pox  has  so  alarmed  the 
upper  ten  that  vaccination  has  become  common  among  the 
belles.  But  alas  !  it  disfigured  their  shapely  arms.  Qpeoi 
/aire  ?  This  is  what  a  Brooklyn  doctor  says  :  "  I  should  es- 
timate that  in  at  least  half  the  cases,  particularly  among  the 
wealthy  and  fashionable,  the  choice  is  for  vaccination  in  the 
leg.  The  exigencies  of  fashion  now  often  require  young 
women  in  full  dress  (which,  by  the  way,  often  means  the 
least  dress)  to  expose  about  all  the  part  of  the  arm  which  is 
available  for  vaccination.  The  spot  usually  selected  is  over 
the  deltoid  muscle,  the  muscle  which  moves  the  arm  directly 
upward.  There  is  a  little  hollow  there,  and  that  spot  is  least 
likely  to  be  rubbed  while  the  scab  is  there.  But,  for  practi- 
cal purposes,  any  part  of  the  body  will  do  where  the  virus 
can  be  brought  in  contact  with  the  absorbents."  The  paren- 
thesis about  the  limited  extent  of  the  surface  of  the  female 
arm  not  likely  to  be  exposed  by  fashion,  is  obviously  sugges- 
tive of  the  extreme  toilets  now  sometimes  adopted  by  women 
of  beautiful  arms,  whose  sleeves  consist  of  a  fragile  band 
over  the  tip  of  the  shoulders.  Of  course,  a  scar  on  such  an 
arm  would  be  an  unbearable  blemish.  The  spot  usually 
chosen  for  vaccination  in  the  leg  is  in  the  fleshy  part  of  the 
calf.  It  is  hardly  likely  that  fashion  will  ever  require  that  to 
be  exposed.  But,  when  female  children  grow  up  and  require 
revaccination,  there  is  sometimes  difficulty  and  embarrass- 
ment in  discovering  the  exact  locality  of  the  old  mark. 


Belles,  says  the  St.  Louis  Spectator^  have  troubles  un- 
known to  their  less  conspicuous  sisters,  and  their  belledom  is 
usually  the  most  abject  social  slavery  to  their  acquired  reputa- 
tion, encumbered  with  such  responsibilities  as  cannot  be  laid 
down  for  a  moment.  A  young  lady  said  to  her  friend  the 
other  day  :  "  You  don't  know  what  we  girls  have  to  do  to  be 
belles  and  get  plenty  of  escorts."  The  perplexed  friend  re- 
peated the  remark  to  a  young  gentleman  cousin,  who  re- 
marked laughingly  :  "  Oh  !  they  only  let  us  hold  their  hands 
sometimes  and  make  love  a  little  strongly.     Why,  lots  of 

folks  laughed  at  little  Miss ,  at  a  certain  seaside  resort 

last  summer,  where  she  was  caught  in  a  very  affectionate 
attitude  with  a  gentleman,  by  a  very  particular  Boston  girl, 
who  reported  in  a  horrified  but  faithful  way  what  she  saw, 

and  little  Miss doesn't  know  to  this  day  just  why  she  is 

'off  color'  this  season,  and  what's  more  the  men  of  her  fam- 
ily are  also  in  ignorance  as  to  the '  why.'" 

Matt.  Morgan,  who  is  chief  illustrator  of  the  Police  Ga- 
sette,  has  a  salary  of  four  hundred  dollars  a  week.  It  is  the 
most  dangerous  feature  of  this  pictorial  literature  that  it  is 
contributed  to  by  some  of  our  best  artists.  Vice,  in  its  most 
alluring  form,  is  the  theme  of  men  like  Morgan,  who  ought 
to  turn  their  talents  to  better,  and  in  the  end,  more  profit- 
able advantage. 

May  N.  Hawley,  whose  poems  in  this  paper  have  made 
her  name  familiar  to  its  readers,  died  at  Columbia  Hill, 
March  2d,  of  consumption,  after  a  lingering  illness.  She  was 
a  gentle  and  gifted  lady,  and  her  loss  will  be  deplored  by  a 
larger  circle  than  that  of  her  friends  and  relatives. 

All  the  men  in  an  entire  county  in  Minnesota  turned  out 
on  a  wolf-hunt  the  other  day.  The  result  was  thirty-six  dog 
fights,  and  the  capture  of  a  fellow  who  had  run  away  from 
his  wife. 

"  Do  American'industries  thrive  abroad?"  asks  a  corres- 
pondent. Certainly  ;  one  industrious  young  American  has 
just  married  the  richest  woman  in  England. 

A  lovely  little  poem,  entitled  "The  Suicide,"  is  going  the 
rounds  just  now.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  poets  have 
finally  got  into  the  right  path. 

An  exchange  says  that  "  Liszt  hates  the  sea."  Piano- 
players  are  generally  down  on  anything  in  nature  that  can 
make  more  noise  than  themselves. 


Among  the  curiosities  to  be  exhibited  by  a  well-known 
showman  next  season  is  an  Ohio  man  who  has  never  applied 
for  office. 


THE  FOREMOST  MAN  OF  FRANCE. 


Henri  Rochefort,  ci-devant  nobleman,  was  unwise  when 
he  attacked  Gambetta  in  his  paper,  P  Intransigeant.  He  was 
doubly  so,  for  he  not  only  ruined  his  own  reputation  as  edi- 
tor, politician,  and  man  of  honor,  but  he  increased  the  glory 
of  his  enemy.  He  convicted  himself  of  falsehood  and  in- 
gratitude, for,  by  a  letter  from  Rochefort's  hand,  published 
in  La  Republique  Fra/icatse,  it  was  proved  that  when  Roche- 
fort  was  a  needy  refugee  Gambetta  had  with  much  diffi- 
culty procured  money  to  send  him  in  his  distress. 

It  is  but  a  few  years  since  the  writer  of  this  article,  then  a 
traveler  in  Europe,  found  himself  in  the  city  of  Paris,  one  of 
a  surging  mob  of  excited  people  swaying  back  and  forth  be- 
tween the  Tuileries,  the  Palais  Bourbon,  and  the  Hotel  de 
Ville.  In  the  midst  of  the  wildest  popular  commotion, 
caused  by  the  defeat  of  the  French  army,  the  capture  of 
Napoleon,  the  flight  of  Eugenie,  the  fall  of  the  Empire,  the 
writer  found  himself  in  the  centre  of  a  frenzied  and  excited 
populace  rushing  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  It  was  a  strange 
and  wonderful  scene.  In  those  thronged  streets  there  was  no 
evidence  of  an  Empire  fallen,  a  monarch  made  captive,  a 
country  humiliated  by  a  crushing  defeat.  On  every  side 
were  heard  shouts  of  "Viva  la  Republique!"  On  every 
side  there  burst  forth  the  inspiring  music  of  "  La  Marseil- 
laise," which  for  seventeen  years  had  been  inhibited  as  a 
national  air.  On  every  side  men  embraced  and  kissed  each 
other  as  only  Frenchmen  can.  On  every  side  could  be  seen 
the  wildest  enthusiasm,  and  the  most  pronounced  demonstra- 
tions of  national  delight.  Artisans  in  their  blouses,  well- 
dressed  gentlemen,  females,  with  wild  eyes  and  tangled  hair, 
tossing  aloft  their  bare  white  arms  as  they  joined  the  gather- 
ing throng  from  shop  and  market ;  les  bourgeois  rushing 
pell-mell  into  the  streets  ;  stores  and  cafes  left  desolate  ; 
with  all  the  mad,  shouting,  joyful  mob  rushing,  helter  skelter, 
to  the  municipal  palace.  Later,  the  writer  saw  it  burn.  His 
was  among  the  sea  of  up-turned  faces.  He  witnessed  the 
proclamation  of  the  "  Gouvernement  du  Quatre  Septembre." 

Upon  a  small  balcony  on  the  second  story  there  stepped 
from  an  inner  room  in  the  Hotel  de  Ville  the  spare  form  of 
an  earnest,  pale-faced,  anxious  man.  It  was  Leon  Gambetta. 
In  language  we  did  not  understand,  he  announced  to  the 
multitude  the  stirring  events  that  had  precipitated  the  em- 
pire of  the  third  Napoleon  to  its  ruin;  he  declared  the  Pro- 
visional Government  that  should  take  its  place  and  adminis- 
ter the  affairs  of  the  Empire  of  France  ;  he  declared  him- 
self its  minister  of  war.  "And  who,"  the  writer  asked,  "is 
L^on  Gambetta?"  The  answer  was  :  "An  obscure  lawyer, 
of  Italian  extraction  ;  one  of  the  small  minority  of  Republi- 
can deputies,  representing  a  provincial  constituency,  living 
in  an  upper  chamber  of  the  Ou  artier  Latin,  and  obtaining  a 
meagre  subsistence  by  the  practice  of  his  profession.  He  is 
without  professional  reputation  or  political  prominence,  and 
is  unknown  to  fame." 

The  citizens  of  Paris — trusting  the  declarations  of  Ger- 
many that  the  war  was  being  waged  against  the  dynasty  of 
Napoleon,  and  not  against  the  people  of  France — believed 
that  the  contest  was  ended.  They  hailed  the  capture  of  Na- 
poleon and  the  flight  of  Eugenie  as  the  proclamation  of 
peace,  as  the  end  of  a  dynasty  and  the  beginning  of  a  repub- 
lic. Their  bitter  mistake  was  later  known,  when  the  closing 
in  upon  Paris  of  the  German  armies  demonstrated  that — in 
the  political  interest  of  Germany  ;  for  the  unification  of  Ger- 
man States  into  a  German  Empire  ;  for  the  purpose  of  plac- 
ing upon  the  head  of  a  Prussian  king  the  crown  of  a  Ger- 
man emperor — the  war  was  to  continue  till  France  was  beaten 
and  humiliated.  The  writer  saw  the  invincible  hosts  gather 
around  the  French  capital,  and  so  environ  it  with  fire  and 
iron  that  no  living  thing  could  enter,  and  only  the  pigeon  and 
balloon  could  find  passage  over  the  heads  of  its  armed  hosts. 
In  one  of  the  first  of  these  balloons  Gambetta  escaped.  He 
made  his  capital  at  Tours  ;  he  improvised  an  army,  and  pro- 
cured for  it  arms  and  money  ;  he  inspired  it  with  national 
enthusiasm,  and  a  patriotic  determination  to  drive  the  invad- 
ers from  the  soil  of  France.  He  was  on  the  high-road  to 
success.  The  peasants  of  the  south  of  France  were  hasten- 
ing into  the  "Army  of  the  Loire;"  daily  defeats  were  disci- 
plining this  gathering  of  boys  into  an  army  of  veterans.  A 
victory  had  been  won  at  Orleans.  The  battle-scarred  heroes 
of  the  Bavarian  Corps  of  Von  der  Tann  had  shrunk  from 
forty  to  seven  thousand  strong.  Aurelles  des  Palladines  and 
the  fiery  Bourbaki  had  advanced  their  armies  till  the  roar  of 
their  guns  was  heard  in  the  wood  of  Vincennes.  From  Paris 
came  the  echoes  of  answering  cannon  ;  from  the  citadel  of 
Valerian  and  the  forts  around  the  beleaguered  capital  was 
heard  the  welcome  thunder  of  fighting  batteries.  Then  came 
the  treason  of  Bazaine  and  the  surrender  of  Metz.  Prince 
Frederick  Charles  hurled  his  two  hundred  thousand  veterans 
upon  the  armies  of  Gambetta.  Provisions  gave  out  in  Paris. 
The  capital  surrendered,  and  France  was  beaten  by  Ger- 
many in  arms. 

We  pass  the  bloody  struggle  of  the  Commune,  when  the 
royal  palace  of  the  Bourbon,  the  splendid  Tuileries — home  of 
the  emperor  and  empress — the  Hotel  de  Ville.  were  sacrificed 
as  burnt  offerings  to  the  frenzy  of  the  commune.  We  pass  the 
period  of  Thiers,  his  successful  efforts  for  the  settlement  of 
the  terms  of  peace.  We  see  France  pass  out  from  under  its 
cloud  of  humiliation,  and  pay  its  enormous  indemnity  of 
millions.  We  witness  it  now  as  it  demonstrates  the  splen- 
did aphorism  that  "  the  Republic  is  peace."  To-day,  the 
central  figure  of  this  new  republic  is  the  pale  and  anxious 
form  that  on  the  4th  day  of  September,  1S70,  proclaimed  a 
Provisional  Government  to  France.  He  has  been  true  to 
the  republican  idea,  and  to-day  is  the  central  collossal  figure 
around  which  is  grouped  everything  that  promises  stability, 
order,  and  progress  to  the  French  Republic. 


Two  men  have  recently  died  who  have  held  distinguished 
political  positions,  who  have  been  highly  honored,  yet  whom 
the  country  at  large  will  not  mourn.  One  was  a  Democrat, 
one  a  Republican  ;  each  was  a  politician  and  nothing  more 
— Fernando  Wood  and  Matthew  Carpenter.  Neither  has 
left  the  record  of  a  stainless  life,  and  neither  has  built  to  his 
memory  a  monument  of  public  good.  Let  them  rest  in  for- 
getfulness. 

Senator  Davis  says  that  hereafter  he  will  stand  on  the  plat- 
form of  no  party.     This  will  be  good  news  for  the 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


VANITY    FAIR. 


A  private  letter  from  an  American  lady  in  Vienna  con- 
tains the  following  interesting  gossip:  We  have  been  very 
much  disappointed  this  week  at  the  announcement  of  the 
postponement  of  the  marriage  of  the  crown  prince  of  Aus- 
tria with  Stephanie,  the  Belgian  princess,  for  which  prepara- 
tions on  a  grand  scale  have  been  going  on  here  all  winter.; 
a  perfect  carnival  season  the  nuptial  week  would  have  been. 
The  postponement  is  indefinite  ;  the  reason  given  is  the 
princess's  extreme  youth  ;  her  parents  say  she  is  but  a  mere 
school-girl,  not  strong,  and  they  fear  thai  the  balls  and  fes- 
tivities generally  given  in  her  honor  would  be  too  much  for 
her,  particularly  as  she  has  not  yet  been  to  a  ball  or  any- 
thing of  the  kind.  Alas  !  for  the  fine  innumerable  costumes 
of  the  countesses  and  princesses,  which,  through  the  kind- 
ness of  a  modiste,  we  gazed  upon  ;  of  superb  material,  stiff 
with  embroidery  in  crystal  beads,  chenille,  gold  thread,  sil- 
ver, jet,  and  garnet.  Among  the  Viennese  modistes  there  is 
a  good  deal  of  bitter  feeling,  as  the  Empress  sends  to  Paris 
for  almost  her  entire  wardrobe,  and,  as  she  is  at  the  head  of 
fashion  here,  other  ladies,  of  course,  follow  her  example, 
which  robs  the  Viennese  of  their  wealthiest  customers.  But 
they  are  well  pleased  just  now  to  hear  the  following  story  : 
One  of  the  leading  modistes  of  the  city — hoping  to  succeed 
where  others  had  failed — took  several  of  his  newest  cos- 
tumes to  the  Empress.  With  one  of  the  dresses  she  was 
enchanted,  but  his  price  was  more  than  she  thought  even 
she  ought  to  afford.  She  coaxed  him  to  sell  it  for  less  ;  but 
no,  he  would  not ;  so_  he  departed".  All  day  and  all  that 
night  she  thought  and  thought  about  that  dress,  and  the 
more  she  thought  the  more  she  desired  to  possess  it.  So, 
early  in  the  morning,  she  sent  a  messenger  to  the  shopkeeper 
to  order  the  dress.  She  must  have  it,  and  would  take  it  at 
any  price.  Alas  !  the  messenger  returned,  looking  very 
woeful,  bearing  the  shop-keeper's  regrets  that  her  majesty  was 
too  late,  as  he  had  sold  it  to  the  emperor  the  afternoon  be- 
fore. Then  she  thought  :  "That  dear  man  !  some  one  has 
told  him  I  longed  for  that  dress,  and  so  he  is  going  to  sur- 
prise me  with  it  ;  but  he  shall  not  get  ahead  of  me,  the  dear 
old  duck."  So  off  she  drove  and  bought  the  finest  present 
she  could  find,  took  it  to  the  Emperor,  and  presented  it  with 
a  sweet  speech  and  sweeter  smile.  He  accepted  it  with  the 
utmost  grace,  showing  both  his  pleasure  and  surprise.  She 
withdrew,  and  waited  and  waited  for  the  expected  gift.  It 
came  not.  Later  in  the  day  she  learned  that  her  dear  em- 
peror had  purchased  it  for,  and  presented  it  to,  a  favorite 
opera  singer.  One  can  imagine  the  weeping  and  gnashing 
of  teeth  about  that  time  in  the  Austrian  Winter  Palace. 


One  of  the  booths  in  Vanity  Fair  has  lost  a  player.  A 
New  York  widow,  Mrs.  Isabella  Smith,  has  just  died  at  the 
age  of  eighty-seven,  leaving  a  comfortable  fortune,  over 
which  the  heirs,  of  course,  are  quarreling.  The  dead 
woman's  life  was  a  romantic  one.  A  descendant  of  the  fa- 
mous house  of  Ganneclifft,  at  Gibraltar,  she  was  born,  an 
heiress,  in  the  summer  of  1793,  receiving,  with  great  cere- 
mony, the  Christian  name  of  Isabella.  At  the  age  of  four 
years  the  rock  was  visited  by  a  terrible  epidemic,  which  left 
her  an  orphan.  She  was  then  adopted  by  a  noted  Spanish 
family  of  the  place,  who  were  not  conspicuous  for  either 
moral  or  mental  culture.  Being  possessed  of  her  father's 
large  estates,  she  developed  rapidly,  and  was  married  at  the 
age  of  twelve  to  Jose"  de  la  Manos,  a  Spanish  gentleman  of 
leisure,  and  the  victim  of  a  duel  arising  upon  her  account. 
At  thirteen  Isabella  became  a  mother,  and  at  seventeen  a 
widow  with  four  children.  Soon  after  her  husband's  death 
three  of  her  children  died,  leaving  her  and  her  daughter  Inez 
with  no  kin  in  the  world.  By  the  terms  of  her  father's  will 
Inez  was  consigned  to  the  care  of  a  convent  in  Paris,  and,  as 
she  inherited  all  his  property,  Donna  Isabella  was  once 
more  alone  in  the  world.  During  the  brilliant  season  of 
1815  Gibraltar  was  thronged  with  visitors  of  note.  Among 
them  was  Captain  George  W.  Walker,  brother  of  Commo- 
dore Walker,  United  States  Navy,  and  the  owner  of  an 
American  trading  vessel  ;  a  man  of  note  and  wealth  in  this 
country.  In  two  short  weeks  he  captured  Donna  de  la 
Manos,  the  "greatest  flirt  of  the  rock."  Converting  her 
property  into  gold,  she  sailed  with  her  new  lord  for  Philadel- 
phia, and  for  ten  years  after  she  accompanied  her  husband 
on  all  his  sea  voyages,  and  upon  one  occasion,  as  she  related 
since,  she  was  instrumental  in  saving  the  ship  in  a  gulf 
storm.  Tiring  finally,  however,  of  sea  life,  she  became  a 
reigning  belle  in  the  social  circles  of  Niagara  and  Saratoga 
in  summer,  and  at  Washington  in  winter,  numbering  such 
men  as  Clay,  Webster,  Benton,  Calhoun,  Randolph,  Jackson, 
and  Van  Buren  in  her  list  of  admirers.  Autograph  letters 
from  many  of  these  noted  men,  containing  tender  senti- 
ments, were  found  among  her  effects  at  death.  Among 
others,  N.  P.  Willis  unravels  his  "feelings  unspeakable"  in 
a  few  stanzas  to  be  found  among  his  published  poems.  She 
also  spent  much  time  in  the  first  society  of  London  and 
Paris,  making  "  many  harmless  conquests "  there,  as  she 
claimed.  Again  becoming  a  widow  in  1854,  she  took  up  her 
residence  in  New  York,  and  began  to  "dash"  into  stocks  in 
Wall  Street.  In  1S67  she  married  Abijah  Smith,  a  man  of 
much  local  note,  and  at  that  time  the  possessor  of  a  large 
property.  Her  later  years  were  passed  most  unhappily. 
Her  beauty,  which  painters  and  sculptors  had  sought  to  en- 
chain upon  the  canvas  and  in  the  marble,  had  long  since 
fled,  and  for  years  past  she  had  become  a  morose,  sullen, 
sunken  wreck  of  her  former  self.  Alack  !  Alack  !  The 
gaping  populace  desert  the  booths  at  times,  my  fellow- 
players. 

London  Truth  thus  discourses  of  the  feminine  chaussure: 
The  other  night  at  President  Grevy's  reception  I  was  glad 
to  see  nice  young  girls  in  short,  light  dresses,  and  with  their 
.  feet  in  those  low-heeled  shoes,  which  American  ladies  call 
"  slippers."  They  were  kept  from  slipping  off  by  sandals, 
crossed  at  the  instep  and  wound  round  the  ankle.  The  easy 
walk  of  the  fair  wearers  contrasted  agreeably  with  the  hob- 
bling Chinese  gait  of  belles  who  attempt  to  add  several 
inches  to  their  stature  by  raising  themselves  at  the  heels. 
It  may  be  that  a  taste  for  dancing  will  be  revived  in  the 
fashionable  world  by  the  casting  off  of  high  heels,  which,  I 
?.m  told,  will  soon  be  general.  The  young  Frenchman  of 
time  looks  upon  dancing  as  something  in  the  nature  of 


penal  servitude.  His  repugnance  to  dancing  is  laid  on  to- 
bacco, on  the  club,  on  the  progress  in  power  of  the  ?nonde  of 
which  Nana  was  a  bright  ornament,  and,  in  short,  on  any- 
thing and  everything  but  the  true  cause — the  high-heeled 
Louis  Quinzeshoe.  When  the  low-heeled  shoe  was  fashion- 
able the  gilded  youth  of  Paris  were  indefatigable  dancers. 
Thirty  years  ago  dancing  was  easy  and  delightful  to  young 
people  of  either  sex.  The  danseuse's  feet  glanced  out  nim- 
bly from  beneath  her  dress  of  light  muslin.  The  leg  mus- 
cles were  elastic,  for  there  was  no  unnatural  tension  put 
upon  them;  there  was  spring  to  the  "  fantastic  toe,"  and  the 
whole  weight  of  a  helpless  fair  one  did  not  fall  on  the  cava- 
lier. A  male  dancer  is,  under  the  regime  of  high  heels,  the 
mere  staff  of  his  partner.  To  give  "go"  to  a  French  ball, 
it  is  now  found  necessary  to  invite  whole  detachments  of 
young  officers,  who  are  broken  to  hardship  and  glad  of  a 
change,  especially  when  it  brings  with  it  a  splendid  supper. 
The  high-heeled  shoe  was  very  well  at  the  Court  of  Ver- 
sailles early  in  the  last  century.  Lords  and  ladies  then 
strutted  in  peacock  pride  on  graveled  terraces,  hard  as  well- 
kept  highroads,  and  on  well-rolled  walks.  When  they  went 
abroad,  they  were  carried  in  chairs  or  drove  in  lumbering 
coaches.  Seldom,  indeed,  were  they  seen  on  foot  in  the 
public  places.  For  dancing  to  be  agreeable  the  shoe  ought 
to  be  well-fitting,  easy,  and  low  at  the  heel.  The  dress 
should  be  also  light,  and  free  from  heavy  ornaments.  Those 
who  wear  tight  and  high-heeled  shoes  walk  badly  and  dance 
worse.  Heavily-ornamented  skirts  fatigue  the  hips  and  dor- 
sal region,  and  induce  a  languid  and  drawn-down  expression 
of  face.  They  also  affect  the  spirits.  Tight  lacing  spoils 
the  complexion,  reddens  the  nose,  and,  what  is  worse,  checks 
cerebration.  Ideas  can  not  flow  freely  when  the  waist  is 
squeezed.  Women  who  are  good  writers  wear  stays  as  little 
as  they  can  help.  Mme.  Emile  de  Girardin  was  never  out 
of  her  robe  de  chambre  at  home,  unless  when  she  gave  cere- 
monious dinners  and  receptions.  She  dressed  in  summer  in 
white  muslin  or  cashmere,  loose  and  flowing,  with  her  beau- 
tiful blonde  hair  fastened  up  carelessly  at  the  back.  In  win- 
ter the  garment  was  of  fine  flannel.  Mme.  de  Sevigne  wrote 
her  celebrated  letters  at  the  chimney  corner  after  she  had 
Lhrown  off  her  courtly  finery,  or  before  she  put  it  on.  Rachel 
patronized  very  loose  and  convenient  clothing.  Elise,  the 
circus  rider,  about  whom  the  gommeux  raved  last  year,  went 
in  for  utter  simplicity  of  attire. 


Mrs.  Hayes  has  a  record  of  the  White  House  entertain- 
ments under  her  rule  in  the  shape  of  a  large  album,  contain- 
ing diagrams  of  dinner-parties,  names  of  guests,  etc. 

Alfonso,  King  of  Spain,  nearly  lost  his  life  recently  while 
skating  on  the  Casa  de  Campo  near  Madrid.  He  broke 
through  the  ice,  and  was  rescued  with  difficulty  from  drown- 
ing.  The  widow  of  President  Polk,  though  over  eighty,  is 

bright,  active,  and  tolerably  strong.  Her  face  retains  traces 
of  the  beauty  for  which  she  was  remarkable  when  mistress 

of  the  White  House. The  present  mania  which  prevails 

in  a  certain  society  of  New  York  for  placing  expensive  pres- 
ents at  each  plate  on  the  occasion  of  banquets,  is  much  crit- 
icised by  old-fashioned  people.  In  fact,  one  lady,  not  desir- 
ing to  place  herself  in  such  a  position  of  indebtedness  to 
slight  acquaintances,  determined  to  leave  her  particular  share 
of  the  booty  in  some  obscure  corner  of  the  drawing-room. 
But  the  quick  eye  of  the  hostess  detecting  the  manceuvre, 
her  intentions  wrere  at  once  frustrated,  and  she  found  herself 
forced  to  bear  off  the  gift  with  a  grateful  smile. Before  to- 
day there  were  only  four  ladies  living  whose  husbands  were 
Presidents  of  the  United  States— Mrs.  Polk,  Mrs.  Tyler,  Mrs. 

Lincoln,  and  Mrs.  Grant. Fancy  muffs  have  had  a  much 

greater  range  in  England  than  in  America.  At  a  London 
wedding  the  bridesmaids  carried  muffs  decorated  with  moss 
roses  in  shaded  pink  velvet.  The  dresses  were  of  opaque 
turquoise  blue,  the  skirts  trimmed  with  white  chenille  fringe. 
"Porte  Bonheur"  bracelets  with  "  souvenir"  skilfully  encir- 
cling the  arm  in  diamonds  and  rubies,  were  the  accompany- 
ing gifts  for  the  bridesmaids. The  Duke  of  Connaught  is 

named  as  the  successor  of  the  old  Duke  of  Cambridge  at 
the  head  of  the  British  army.  The  old  gentleman  is  said 
to  be  kind-hearted  but  very  choleric,  and  a  terrible  swearer. 
He  has  a  particular  distaste  for  newspapers,  and  is  ac- 
customed to  refer  to  them  in   words  of  lurid  import. 

The  Austrian  Crown-Prince  Rudolph,  who  is  passionately 
fond  of  hunting,  has  had  the  pleasure  of  killing  almost  every 
sort  of  beast  available  in  Europe,  and  is  now  determined  to 
annihilate  a  few  crocodiles  on  the  Nile.  He  is  going  to 
Egypt  for  this  special  purpose.  When  Rudolph  gets  through 
with  his  foolishness  he  had  better  come  over  here  and  tackle 
a  New  Jersey  mosquito. Sir  Beaumont  and  Lady  Flor- 
ence Dixie,  with  Lord  Oueensbury,  her  ladyship's  brother, 
are  about  to  start  for  the  Cape  in  order  to  join  the  troops 
and  to  accompany  them  during  their  campaign  against  the 
Boers.  By  permission  of  Sir  Algernon  Borthwick,  Lady 
Florence  has  undertaken  to  write  for  the  Morning  Post  ac 
counts  of  her  experiences  during  this  expedition.  A  lady 
acting  as  volunteer  war  correspondent  is  a  new  thing  under 
the  sun.  But  Lady  Florence  has  already  shown  that  she 
can  face  danger,  fatigue,  and  privation  as  well  as  any  man. 
She  has  just  returned  from  Patagonia,  and  is  the  happy  pos- 
sessor of  two  tame  jaguars. Any  pretty  woman,  or  one 

even  fairly  attractive  in  face  and  figure,  if  possessed  of  taste 
and  tact,  can  wear  what  she  chooses  and  not  be  out  of  fash- 
ion. She  must,  however,  be  careful  not  to  attempt  too  much. 
Very  few  women  can  wear  "high-heeled  low-cut  patent 
leather  shoes,  short  skirts,  and  amber-colored  silk  stockings 
with   bright   gold  clocks,"   as    Mrs.    Langtry,   the   English 

beauty,  is  reported  to  have  done. Mr.  Bret  Harte,  United 

States  Consul  at  Glasgow,  is  assisting  Lady  Agneta  Monta- 
gue and  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  St.  Albans  to  get  up  am- 
ateur concerts  in  aid  of  a  colliers'  reading-room. A  Bos- 
ton baby  who  was  christened  last  week  wore  a  robe  of  real 
Valenciennes  lace  over  a  white  satin  slip,  with  an  embroi- 
dered sash  fastened  by  a  pin  of  turquoises  and  pearls.  This 
was  indeed  being  clothed  in  righteousness,  and  a  sweet  pre- 
paration for  her  future  wrestle  with  the  world,  the  flesh,  and 

the  devil. The  lady  who  wants  to  go  two  or  three  better 

than  a  sealskin,  ought  to  have  an  otter  jacket,  which  is  much 

nicer  and  dearer. They  buried  a  little  girl  in  New  York, 

a  day  or  so  ago,  who  died  of  poison  introduced  into  her  sys- 
tem by  colored  stockings. Still  another  Women's  Club  in 

London.     This  time  for  single  ladies  only. 


LITERARY    NOTES. 


William  Deane  Howells,  who  retired  from  the  editorship  of  the  At- 
lantic on  the  1st  of  March,  has  held  the  position  nearly  ten  years.  Al- 
though one  of  the  most  graceful  writers  of  good  English  either  in  this  ■ 
country  or  England,  he  is  in  the  ordinary  sense  self-made,  having  had 
no  collegiate  education.  He  is  now  on  the  eve  of  forty-four.  His  pa- 
rents being  poor,  he  had  few  advantages,  but  he  evinced  from  boyhood 
an  extraordinary  fondness  for  reading,  devoting  most  of  his  leisure  to 
books.  At  nineteen  he  secured  the  place  of  legislative  correspondent 
of  the  Cincinnati  Gazette;  and  afterward  was  connected  with  the  Ohio 
State  "Journal.  All  this  while  he  had  been  prosecuting  his  studies  pri- 
vately, and  had  already  begun  to  contribute  poems  to  the  Atlantic. 
About  i860  he  was  offered  the  consulship  to  Venice,  and  he  eagerly  ac- 
cepted it.  He  profited  to  the  utmost  by  his  stay  in  Europe,  and  when 
he  returned  in  July,  1865,  he  contributed  to  the  Nation,  wrote  letters  to 
the  Cincinnati  Gazette,  and  did  other  miscellaneous  work.  When  in- 
vited to  be  the  assistant  editor  of  the  Atlantic  he  gladly  accepted.  He 
has  published  as  many  as  a  dozen  volumes.  His  last  novels,  "  The  Un- 
discovered Country  "  and  "  The  Lady  of  the  Aroostook,"  were  generally 
regarded,  especially  the  former,  as  his  best  productions ;  but  there  are 
those  who  prefer  "  A  Foregone  Conclusion."  Howells  now  lives  at  Bel- 
mont, a  suburb  of  Boston,  where  he  owns  a  pretty  cottage,  and  enjoys 
manuscript-making  along  with  the  society  of  his  wife  and  several  whole- 
some and  promising  children.  He  cares  little  for  society.  It  is  stated 
— how  truly  we  do  not  know — that  he  is  to  be  appointed  minister  to 
Switzerland. 

'AHistory  of  Greece  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Present,"  by 
T.  T.  Timayenis,  is  a  novelty  in  Hellenic  history,  for  the  reason  that  its 
author  is  himself  a  Greek.  His  enthusiasm  in  recording  the  deeds  of 
the  great  people  whose  blood  runs  in  his  veins  is  pardonable.  He  dif- 
fers from  Gibbon  and  Grote  in  some  particulars,  and  in  several  instances 
important  ones.  The  work  consists  of  two  handsome  volumes  of  450  ■ 
pages  each,  and  is  sold  for  $3  50.  It  is  well  printed  and  bound,  and 
contains  maps  and  illustrations.     Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 


Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich,  the  new  editor  of  the  Atlantic,  is  excellently 
qualified  for  the  position  by  training  and  experience.  For  years  a  reg- 
ular contributor  to  that  magazine,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  he  must 
thoroughly  understand  its  tone,  temper,  and  requirements.  He  is  a 
New  Englander,  having  sprung  from  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  and 
immigrated  in  his  early  youth  to  New  York  city,  where  he  remained  sev- 
eral years  in  the  counting-room  of  his  uncle.  He  early  wrote  for  divers 
publications,  the  Home  Journal  among  others,  and  finally  became  its 
assistant  editor.  The  first  thing  which  drew  attention  was  his  "  Ballad 
of  Baby  Bell,"  betraying  a  delicate  fancy  and  a  graceful  diction  that  are 
always  found  in  his  poems.  Most  of  his  poems  and  stories  have  first 
appeared  in  the  pages  of  the  Atlantic.  His  short  and  long  stories  are 
full  of  interest  and  brilliant  touches.  In  short  stories  he  excels,  "  Mar- 
gery Daw  "  being  exceptionally  clever.  All  his  work  is  pervaded  with 
subtle  humor  and  complete  elegance,  particularly  his  poems,  which, 
while  they  suggest  careful  studies  of  Browning  and  Tennyson,  are  in 
no  sense  imitations.  There  is  a  distinctive  charm  in  Aldrich,  despite  a 
certain  self-consciousness  and  premeditated  sparkle. 


Among  late  publications  relating  to  science  is  "  Life  and  Her  Chil- 
dren," by  Arabella  B.  Buckley.  The  book  is  a  handsome  duodecimo  of 
three  hundred  and  twelve, pages,  and  'contains  over  one  hundred  illus- 
trations, of  which  those  relating  to  marine  life  are  by  Doctor  Wild,  of  the 
Challenger.  Its  sub-title  is  "GlimDses  of  Animal  Life  from  the  Amoeba 
to  the  Insects,"  and  its  object  "to  acquaint  young  people  with  the 
structure  and  habits  of  the  lower  forms  of  life."  Published  by  D.  Ap- 
pleton &  Co.     Price,  $1.50. 

The  first  installment  of  a  projected  series  of  English  philosophers, 
edited  by  Irvan  Miiller,  of  Oxford,  is  "Adam  Smith,"  by  J.  A.  Farrer. 
Art,  science,  letters  are  already  represented  by  one  or  more  series,  and 
it  is  now  intended  to  add  philosophy  to  the  list  of  subjects,  and  to 
thereby  attempt  to  render  it  more  popular.  "  We  seek,"  says  the  edi- 
tor, "Ho  lay  before  the  reader  what  each  English  philosopher  thought  and 
wrote  about  the  problems  with  which  he  dealt,  not  what  we  may  think 
he  ought  to  have  thought  and  written."  The  "  Theory  of  Moral  Sen- 
timents," published  in  1759,  when  Adam  Smith  was  thirty-six  years  old, 
is  the  work  discussed  in  this  volume.  Mr.  Farrar  only  alludes  to  the 
important  work  on  which  Smith's  fame  rests  most  securely,  the 
"  Wealth  of  Nations."  The  book  is  neatly  bound,  and  clearly  printed 
on  good  paper.  Published  in  New  York,  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
For  sale  here  by  Billings,  Harbourne  &  Co. 


"  The  Power  of  Movement  in  Plants,"  by  Charles  Darwin,  is  one  of 
a  uniform  series  of  his  works,  in  eleven  volumes,  cloth-bound.  This  is 
a  duodecimo  of  five  hundred  and  ninety-two  pages,  and  is  sold  at  two 
dollars.  It  is  a  new  edition  of  a  standard  work,  and  needs  no  com- 
ment.    Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 


A  writer  in  the  New  York  Sun  says  that  he  possesses  schemes  and 
grammars  of  several  new  languages,  cons  tructed  on  logical  principles 
by  several  different  persons.  One  uses  only  the  musical  notes  for  let- 
ters. It  can  be  spoken,  used  on  a  musical  instrument,  or  rapped,  as  a 
telegraph. The  last  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  is  an  unusu- 
ally good  one.  Herewith  is  the  table  of  contents  :  ' '  Memoirs  of  Prince 
Metternich";  "  The  Navies  of  the  World  "  ;  "Jacob  Van  Arteveld,  the 
Brewer  of  Ghent  "  ;  "  Endymion  "  ;  "  Dr.  Caird  on  the  Philosophy  of 
Religion";  "  Laveleye's  'Italy  as  it  is  '  ";  "  Army  Reform";  "Grove's 
'Dictionary  of  Music'";  "  Kinglake's  'Invasion  of  the  Crimea'"; 
"  England  and  Ireland."  Issued  by  the  Leonard  Scott  Publishing  Com- 
pany, 41  Barclay  Street,  New  York. Mr.  Henry  yames  Jr. 's  "  Por- 
trait of  a  Lady"  is  appearing  in  an  Italian  version  in  the  Rivtsta  Eu- 

ropca,  beginning  with  the  first  January  number. During  the  year 

1880  there  were  published  in  the  United  States  2,076  books — an  average 
of  over  thirty-four  a  week.  Of  this  number  292  were  works  of  fiction  ; 
270  juvenile  books  ;  239  theological  and  religious  ;  151  works  of  biog- 
raphy, memoirs,  etc. A  curiosity  in  its  way  will  be  Mrs.  Frances 

C.  Henderson's  "  Epitome  of  Literature."  It  will  contain  some  eight- 
een stories  and  sketches  translated  by  Mrs.  Henderson  from  as  many 
languages  and  dialects  of  modern  Europe.  With  rare  modesty  the  ed- 
itor has  chosen  as  her  representative  of  the  English  language  and  liter- 
ature that  eminent  author — herself. It  is  understood,  says  the  Lit- 
erary World,  that  Mr.  Carlyle  had  signified  his  purpose  of  bequeathing 
the  greater  part  of  his  large  and  valuable  private  library  to  Harvard 
College.  We  don't  believe  it  Thomas  hated  Americans  with  a  Car- 
lyle hatred. Almost  simultaneously  with  the  production  on  the 

Paris  stage  of  the  dramatization  of  "Nana"  is  published  the  acting 
version  of  "  L'Assommoir,"  prepared  by  Messieurs  Busnach  and  Gas- 
tineau,  and  acted  for  nearly  three  hundred  nights  a  year  or  two  ago. 
The  play  is  adorned  by  a  full-page  drawing  of  Monsieur  Georges  Clair- 
in's,  representing  a  scene  outside  the  grog-shop,  and  is  preceded  by  forty 
pages  of  preface,  in  which  Monsieur  Zola  discusses  the  play,  considers 
the  effect  of  its  success,  and  describes  in  detail  the  "  naturalistic  "  qos- 
tumes  devised  by  the  chief  actors  and  actresses  who  took  part  in 

The  February  number  of  Blackwood-zovi tains  an  account  of  the 

circumstances  under  which  George  Eliot  first  became  connected  with 
that  magazine,  and  publishes  extracts  from  the  correspondence  which 
passed  between  the  editor,  the  late  Mr.  John  Blackwood,  and  her  while 
the  "Scenes  of  Clerical  Life"  were  appearing  in  "  Maga,"  and  during 

the  time  she  was  engaged  on  her  earlier  novels. The  North  A  mer- 

ican  Review  for  March  contains  an  article  by  Bishop  Coxe  on  "  Theol- 
ogy in  the  Public  Schools."  The  author  insists  on  the  retention  of  the 
Bible.  The  second  article  is  by  Captain  Eads,  who  endeavors  to  show 
the  practicability  of  his  ship-railway.  Judge  H.  H.  Chalmers,  writes 
of  the  ' '  Effects  of  Negro  Suffrage. "  The  other  articles  are  ' '  The  Free- 
School  System."  by  John  D.  Philbrick  ;  "Theological  Charlatanism," 
by  Mr.  John  Fiske,  and  a  review  of  some  recent  publications  in  physics, 

by  Professor  A.  W.  Wright. Mr.  Charles  Barnard  contributes  to 

the  March  Scribncr  an  authoritative  account  of  Mr.  Ericsson's  "  De- 
stroyer" and  her  new  submarine  torpedo  gun,  with  the  first  illustrations 
of  the  latter  to  be  printed.  This  is  the  last  development  in  the  great 
race  between  destructive  and  defensive  armament. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


TWO    FAMOUS    PARISIAN    PLAYS. 


Alexandre  Dumas'  "  Princess e  de  Bagdad,"  and  Emlle  Zola's  "Nana.' 


The  very  recent  production  in  Paris  of  plays  by  these  two 
celebrated  writers — celebrated  from  different  points  of  view 
—  has  excited  an  interest  which  warrants  a  somewhat  ex- 
tended notice  in  these  columns.  The  Paris  Figaro  of  Feb- 
ruary ist  contains  an  interesting  account  of  the  first  of  the 
two  plays,  by  the  critic  Dumortier,  who  writes  regularly  for 
that  journal  over  the  signature  of  "  Un  Monsieur  d'Orches- 
tre."  The  plot  of  the  piece  may  be  briefly  given  as  follows  : 
Lionette,  who  has  irregular  royal  blood  in  her  veins,  is,  by 
the  influence  of  her  natural  father,  married  to  the  Comte  de 
Hun,  who  becomes  the  father  of  a  pretty  boy.  The  count's 
family  were  opposed  to  the  match,  and  cut  off  his  allowance. 
But  his  wife  has  a  pension  from  her  royal  father.  Extrava- 
gant living  and  her  father's  death  leave  them  penniless.  The 
villain  appears.  His  name  is  Nourvady  ;  his  condition, 
fifty-millionaire.  He  is  in  love  with  Lionette.  He  quietly 
pays  the  family  debt— a  trifle  of  two  millions— and  then  in- 
forms Lionette  that  there  is  at  her  disposition  a  palace  in  the 
Champs-Elyse'es,  with  servants,  carriages,  horses,  and  a  cof- 
fer containing  one  million  francs  in  gold.  He  offers  her  the 
key  to  this  palace.  She  throws  it  out  of  the  window,  and 
repulses  him  with  scorn.  After  quietly  reminding  her  that 
the  key  has  fallen  in  her  garden,  where  she  can  find  it  at  any 
time,  he  leaves.  The  count  discovers  that  Nourvady  has 
paid  his'debts,  and  he  becomes  furious  with  rage  and  jeal- 
ousy. He  taxes  his  wife  with  infidelity.  Smarting  under 
this  accusation,  conscious  of  having  repulsed  the  tempter, 
she  retorts  bitterly,  and  they  quarrel.  Lionette,  desirous  of 
forcing  Nourvady  to  reparation  for  the  insulting  payment  of 
their  debts,  takes  the  key,  and  repairs  to  the  mansion  on  the 
Champs-Elyse'es.  There,  in  the  midst  of  an  interview  with 
Nourvady,  who  is  coolly  insolent,  she  recognizes  her  hus- 
band's voice  without.  He  has  tracked  them  to  the  house, 
and  has  come  with  the  officers  of  the  law  to  force  an  en- 
trance. Lionette,  furious  at  her  husband's  baseless  jealousy, 
and  at  the  scandal  he  has  caused,  disorders  her  hair  and 
dress,  and  allows  the  door  to  be  broken  in.  Tableau.  In  the 
next  act  Lionette  is  in  her  husband's  house,  making  prepar- 
ations for  departuie.  Nourvady  comes  to  take  her  away.  At 
this  moment  her  boy  rushes  between  them,  and  begs  her  to 
take  him,  too.  Nourvady  repulses  him  brutally,  hurling  him 
over  a  piece  of  furniture.  The  mothers  love  awakens  the 
dormant  wifely  virtue,  and  she  bids  Nourvady  leave  her.  As 
the  baffled  villain  retreats,  enter  husband;  reconciliation, 
tears,  and  curtain. 

The  Figaro  critic  remarks  that  the  play  was  written  in 
six  days,  and  that  Dumas,  as  is  his  custom,  filled  exactly 
fifty-seven  large  leaves  of  paper  in  writing  it.  He  invaria- 
bly uses  blue  paper,  writing  on  both  sides  —  thus  gaug- 
ing his  piece  ;  forty  pages  for  the  first  act,  forty  for  the, sec- 
ond, and  thirty-four  for  the  third.  Croizette,  who  played  the 
heroine,  surpassed  herself  in  toilets.  They  were  a  dress- 
maker's dream.  But  where  she  most  attracted  attention  was 
in  the  scene  where  she  became  deshabillee.  She  tore  her 
laces,  flung  her  hat  into  a  corner,  disarranged  her  corsage, 
and  cast  loose  her  long  golden  hair.  And  again,  in  Nour- 
vady's  mansion,  where  she  plunged  her  arms  to  the  elbow  in 
the  coffer  of  "virgin  gold" — for  to  this  clap-trap  has  Dumas 
descended.  The  audience  must  have  been  a  brilliant  one, 
even  for  a  premiere.  The  Figaro  chronicler  gives  the  names 
of  many  distinguished  persons  who  were  there  :  President 
Grevy,  wife,  and  daughter  ;  Jules  Ferry,  the  prime  minister, 
and  his  wife;  Madame  Edmond  Adam,  of  La  Nouvetle  Re- 
vuej  the  Princess  Mathilde  was  the  nucleus  of  the  Bona- 
partist  gathering,  the  Prince  de  Joinville  of  the  Orleanist  ; 
Madame  Flauhaut ;  Madame  de  Girardin  ;  Madame  Alex- 
andre Dumas,  and  her  daughter,  naturally  somewhat  anx- 
ious ;  the  Comtesse  de  Bechevet ;  Comte  and  Comtesse  de 
Choiseul ;  the  Duchess  of  Saxe  Coburg  ;  the  Marquise  de 
Massau  ;  Leon  Gambetta  ;  Emile  de  Girardin  ;  the  Prince 
de  Sagan  ;  Ambroise  Thomas,  the  famous  composer ;  the 
Barons  de  Rothschild  ;  the  Comte  de  Fitz-James  ;  General 
Galiffet,  the  minister  of  war,  and  a  long  list  of  others  be- 
longing to  the  upper  world.  The  piece  was  put  upon  the 
stage  in  the  most  gorgeous  fashion,  and  was  exceptionally 
well  played,  even  for  the  Comedie-Francaise.  But  the 
Parisians  could  not  swallow  it.  Throughout  it  was  received 
with  coughs  and  hisses  ;  and  when  Theron  came  out  at  the 
end  of  the  piece  to  announce  the  author's  name,  there  was 
such  a  storm  that  he  could  not  be  heard.  The  piece  has 
been  much  changed  since  the  first  performance,  and  many 
objectionable  phrases  cut;  but  it  is  still  far  from  a  success. 
The  Figaro  critic — evidently  a  friend  of  the  author — says  that 
the  changes  are  few  and  the  opposition  silenced.  But  Al- 
fred Lecomte,  writing  from  Paris  under  date  of  February  7, 
says  that  at  the  fourth  performance  there  were  many  pro- 
tests and  much  hissing.  It  is  evident  that  Dumas  has  gone 
too  far,  and  that,  like  Sardou,  he  has  failed  to  lead  the  Par- 
isians after  him. 

In  regard  to  the  extraordinary  title — "La  Princesse  de 
Bagdad"  is  a  skit  at  the  prince  who  was  the  father  of  Lion- 
ette's  prototype  in  real  life.  He  is  now  a  reigning  sovereign. 
Another  item  of  interest  is  the  fact  that  Croizette,  who  plays 
the  heroine,  is  shortly  to  be  married  to  a  wealthy  banker. 

In  regard  to  "  Nana,"  a  Paris  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Times,  writing  under  date  of  February  2,  says  :  If 
Zola  really  expected  to  fight  the  decisive  battle  of  realism 
with  "  Nana,"  he  has  miscalculated.  The  piece  is  nothing, 
after  all  has  been  said  that  can  be  said,  but  a  vulgar  melo- 
drama, skillfully  cut  out  of  a  novel  by  a  clever  playwright. 
Monsieur  Busnach  evidently  found  it  impossible  to  drama- 
tize the  whole  story,  so  he  has  selected  some  of  the  most 
typical  episodes,  and,  in  a  series  often  tableaux,  exhibits  the 
life  of  a  courtesan,  the  passions  which  she  excites,  the  ruin 
of  which  she  is  the  cause.  I  shall  not  attempt  an  analysis  of 
each  tableau,  but  only  cite  them  in  order.  Nearly  all  have 
read  the  novel,  I  suppose  :  First  Tableau — Nana's  apart- 
ment in  which,  on  the  morrow  of  her  theatrical  de"but,  she 
receives  the  visits  of  her  admirers.  Second  Tableatc — The 
hotel  of  Count  Muffat.  Here  we  have  an  exposition  of  the 
characters  of  the  personages  of  the  drama,  the  commence- 
ment of  the  count's  infatuation,  the  moral  tirade  of  Philippe 
Hugon,  and  the  frenzies  of  the  other  adorers  of  the  actress. 


Third  Tableau— The  green-room  of  the  theatre,  Nana's  co- 
quetry, and  the  count's  declaration.  Fourth  Tableau — The 
ruins  of  Chamont,  with  a  brook  of  real  water  and  a  mechan- 
ical nightingale,  which  warbles  an  accompaniment  during 
Zizi's  love  duet  with  Nana.  Fifth  Tableau — The  Hotel  of 
the  Avenue  de  Villiers.  Nana's  fortune  is  at  its  height. 
Philippe  beseeches  Nana  to  release  his  young  brother  from 
her  clutches.  Then  comes  the  sensational  appearance  of  a 
withered  old  hag  of  a  chiffonnihe,  who  has  herself  once 
been  a  Nana,  and  who  draws  the  horoscope  of  the  triumph- 
ant courtesan.  Sixth  Tableau — The  grand  stand  at  Long- 
champs.  This  is  the  prelude  to  Nana's  fall ;  she  is  turned 
out  of  the  ring  in  the  presence  of  all  her  lovers,  of  whom 
not  one  dares  to  offer  her  his  arm.  Seventh  Tableau — 
Nana's  boudoir.  The  break-down  has  become  irremediable. 
The  count  is  ruined  ;  Nana's  creditors  are  pitiless  ;  Muf- 
fat is  dismissed  because  he  can  not  pay  her  bills  ; 
Philippe  arrested  for  stealing  the  money  which  he 
has  squandered  on  Nana ;  Georges  stabs  himself  at 
her  feet  in  a  transport  of  jealous  rage,  and  their  mother, 
as  she  carries  out  her  child,  curses  the  siren  who  has 
been  their  destruction.  Then  the  old  Marquis  de  Chou- 
ard  brings  the  fifty  thousand  francs,  which  would  save 
the  woman,  and  is  surprised  by  his  son-in-law,  the  count, 
who  puts  his  mistress  aside,  exclaiming,  "  Catin  !  "  Eighth 
and  Ninth  Tableaux — The  end  of  a  family.  The  Muffats 
have  lost  everything.  Their  daughter  goes  into  a  convent. 
The  count  and  countess  set  fire  to  their  hotel,  and  perish, 
like  Sardanapalus,  in  the  flames.  Tenth  Tableau — Room 
No.  206  at  the  Grand  Hotel.  Here  we  are  up  to  the  ears  in 
naturalism.  Nana  has  caught  the  small-pox  from  her  son. 
Her  face  is  covered  with  the  green  and  yellow  scabs  and  pus- 
tules of  that  loathsome  disease.  She  has  been  deserted  by 
every  one,  and  dies  horribly  in  front  of  the  footlights.  As 
some  critic  has  remarked,  it  is  the  strongest  argument  ever 
made  in  favor  of  vaccination.  The  first  six  of  these  tableaux 
are  tiresome,  and  I  doubt  if  they  would  go  through  were  it  not 
for  the  introduction  of  a  comic  character  which  Busnach  has 
borrowed  from  the  "  Assommoir."  There  he  was  named  Mes 
Bottes,  and  wore  a  cap  and  blouse  ;  here  we  are  introduced 
to  him  as  Steiner,  the  man  of  fashion,  the  banker  of  crowned 
heads.  The  part  is  played  by  Dailly.  One  of  his  scenes  is 
a  positive  triumph,  and  yet  such  is  its  vulgarity  that,  inter- 
preted by  any  one  else,  it  would  be  hissed  even  by  a  French 
audience,  tolerant  as  the  natives  generally  are.  I  need  hardly 
add  that  I  could  not  describe  it  to  American  readers.  All 
through  the  first  six  tableaux  the  spectators  at  the  first  per- 
formance gradually  worked  themselves  up  to  such  a  pitch  of 
exasperation  that  Abel,  who  played  the  Countess  Muffat's 
lover,  Fanchery,  could  not  show  himself  without  some  inter- 
ruption— and  even  Mademoiselle  Massin  paled  beneath  her 
rouge  with  apprehensions  of  a  storm.  But  with  the  seventh 
tableau  there  was  a  change  ;  it  is  admirably  worked  up  ;  the 
situation  is  strong  ;  it  is  in  the  color  of  human  sentiments. 
Those  which  follow  are  equally  pregnant ;  the  confession  of 
Phillippe  that  he  has  robbed  the  regimental  funds  to  satisfy 
the  caprices  of  his  mistress,  her  burst  of  joy  on  finding  that 
his  love  for  her  went  even  to  the  commission  of  a  crime, 
the  suicide  of  her  boy  lover,  the  malediction  of  the  heart- 
broken mother  as  she  carries  out  her  dying  child,  the  des- 
pair of  Nana — all  this  is  first-class  melodrama,  and  is  re- 
ceived, as  it  should  be,  with  round  after  round  of  applause. 
With  the  eighth  tableau,  in  which  the  author  pretends  to 
show  the  ravages  of  Nana's  deleterious  influence,  I  was  dis- 
pleased. Nothing  in  it  interests  me  ;  Count  Muffat  is  a  sol- 
emn ass  ;  the  Maquis  de  Chouard  a  disreputable  old  repro- 
bate ;  the  Countess  Muffat  a  shameless  hussy.  The  count 
avows  his  faults  to  his  wife.  The  counters — nobody  can 
imagine  why— avows  to  her  husband  that  she  has  had  a  lover, 
and  then  they  fall  into  each  other's  arms,  and  madame  ap- 
plies a  match  to  the  window-curtains,  and  the  repentant  pair 
are  burned  to  death.  Of  the  tenth  tableau,  I  shall  dispose 
very  briefly  :  Mademoiselle  Massin,  her  beautiful  features 
disfigured  with  the  ravages  of  the  loathsome  disease,  jumps 
out  of  bed,  runs  about  the  stage,  chokes,  has  a  rattle  in  her 
throat,  and  dies  with  a  horrible  shriek,  while  through  the 
window  come  the  strains  of  the  "Blue  Danube,"  played  by 
the  orchestra  of  some  neighboring  hall.  The  death  of  Cou- 
peau  was  repulsive  ;'  the  death  of  Nana  is  simply  nauseating. 
The  fourth  tableau  shows  little  Georges  Hugon,  familiarly 
known  as  Zizi,  a  lad  of  seventeen,  at  the  feet  of  the  en- 
chantress ;  they  bill  and  coo,  and  talk  sentiment,  and  Nana 
remembers  her  innocent  girlhood,  and  weeps  with  pleasure 
as  she  hears  the  song  of  the  nightingale  in  the  trees.  Alas  ! 
the  nightingale  introduced  for  the  sake  of  realism  ruins 
everything.  It  is  an  intermittent,  well-bred  nightingale,  who 
never  interrupts  conversation,  but  stops  his  melody  at  the 
proper  moment,  and  only  resumes  it  to  fill  up  the  pauses  of 
conversation.  Then,  in  the  same  scene,  there  is  a  brook  of 
real  water  which  was  much  counted  upon  as  an  effect,  as 
Steiner,  the  fat  banker,  trying  to  jump  over,  does  jump  into 
it,  and  is  drenched  to  the  skin.  But,  although  Dailly  falls  into 
the  water,  his  clothes  do  not  cling  to  his  body,  which  phe- 
nomenon I  heard  explained  as  due  to  his  wearing  india-rub- 
ber undergarments.  Now,  all  these  trifles  damage  the  piece 
by  bringing  it  into  ridicule,  and  against  ridicule  nothing  can 
struggle  long.  The  disfavor  encountered  at  the  opening  per- 
formance becomes  more  accentuated  as  time  goes  on.  Last 
night,  when  I  saw  it,  the  audience  murmured  and  manifested 
its  displeasure  so  unmistakably  that  the  author  and  manager 
have  acknowledged  the  necessity  of  eliminating  several  of 
the  most  objectionable  scenes.  The  third  tableau,  in  which 
Nana  appears  in  her  dressing-room,  in  a  state  of  semi- 
nudity,  had  already  been  deprived  of  much  of  its  realism  by 
the  Censorship  Bureau,  and  what  was  left  in  produced  so 
little  effect  that  it  has  been  struck  out  altogether.  Again,  as 
the  public  is  only  interested  in  the  adventures  of  Nana,  and 
cares  naught  whatever  for  the  misadventures  of  Count  and 
Countess  Muffat,  the  authors  have  suppressed  the  ninth  tab- 
leau, the  effect  produced  by  the  burning  of  the  Muffat  hotel 
not  being  more  satisfactory  than  the  effect  of  Mile.  Massin's 
undress.  These  modifications,  and  a  few  others  of  minor 
importance,  have  brought  down  the  piece  to  four  acts,  and 
will  allow  the  curtain  to  fall  finally  at  midnight,  quite  late 
enough  when  we  consider  that  it  rises  at  7:45.  The  first  per- 
formance lasted  until  2  a.  m. 


A  WOMAN'S  REMINISCENCES  OF   EARLY  DAYS. 


III. 


"  I  am  probably  a  bigger  man  than  somebody,  but  just 
who  the  other  fellow  is   I  am  unable  to  tell." — Mr,  Parnell. 


The  daylight  woke  us  next  morning  to  the  realization  that 
if  we  were  to  accomplish  anything  we  must  be  up  and  stir- 
ring. The  world  around  us  was  all  alive.  Camp-fires 
crackled,  breakfast  steamed,  and  long  lines  of  mules  and 
horses,  packed  with  provisions,  filed  past  on  their  way  out 
from  what  was  already  called  a  city.  The  three  or  four 
wooden  buildings  and  the  zinc  banking  house,  owned  by 
Sam  Brannan,  looked  like  solid  masonry  beside  the  airy 
canvas  structures  which  gleamed  in  the  October  sunshine 
like  cloud  pictures.  There  was  no  credit  in  '49  for  men,  but 
I  was  a  woman  with  two  children,  and  I  might  have  bought 
out  the  town  with  no  other  security  than  my  word.  My 
first  purchase  was  a  quart  of  molasses  for  a  dollar,  and  a 
slice  of  salt  pork  as  large  as  my  hand  for  the  same  price. 
That  pork,  by-the-by,  was  an  experience.  When  it  went 
into  the  pan  it  was  as  innocent-looking  pork  as  I  ever  saw, 
but  no  sooner  did  it  touch  the  fire  than  it  pranced,  it  sizzled, 
frothed  over  the  pan,  sputtered,  crackled,  and  acted  as  if 
possessed.  When  finally  it  subsided,  there  was  left  a  shav- 
ing the  size  of  a  dollar,  and  my  pork  had  vanished  into 
smoke.  I  found  afterward  that  many  of  our  purchases  were 
as  deceptive,  for  the  long  trip  around  the  "  Horn"  was-  not 
calculated  to  improve  an  article  which  was  probably  very 
inferior  in  quality  when  it  left  New  York.  The  flour  we  used 
was  often  soured,  and  I  have  sifted  out  a  handful  of  long 
black  worms  at  one  time,  from  a  single  sieve-full  of  flour. 
The  butter  was  brown  from  age,  and  had  spent  a  year  on 
the  way  out  to  California.  I  once  endeavored  to  freshen 
some  of  this  butter  by  washing  it  first  in  chloride  of  lime,  and 
afterward  churning  it  with  fresh  milk.  I  improved  it  in  a 
measure,  for  it  became  white,  but  still  retained  its  strength. 
It  was,  however,  such  a  superior  article  to  the  original  "Bos- 
ton" butter,  that  my  boarders  ate  it  as  a  luxury.  Strange  to 
say,  in  a  country  like  California  was  in  early  days — overrun 
with  cattle — fresh  milk  and  butter  were  unheard  of,  and  I 
sold  what  little  milk  was  left  from  my  children's  meals  for 
the  enormous  price  of  a  dollar  a  pint.  Many  a  sick  man 
has  come  to  me  for  a  little  porridge,  half  milk,  half  water, 
and  thickened  with  flour,  and  paid  me  for  it  a  dollar  and  a 
half  a  bowl  full.  The  beans  and  dried  fruits  from  Chile,  and 
the  yams  and  onions  from  the  Sandwich  Islands,  were  the 
best  articles  for  table  use  we  had  for  months.  The  New 
York  warehouses  were  cleared  of  the  provisions  they  had 
held  for  years,  and  after  a  twelve-months'  sea  voyage,  they 
fed  the  hungry  Californians.  Half  the  inhabitants  kept 
stores  ;  a  few  barrels  of  flour,  a  sack  or  two  of  yams,  a  keg 
of  molasses,  a  barrel  of  salt  pork,  another  of  corned  beef, 
(like  redwood  in  texture,)  some  gull's  eggs  from  the  Farral- 
lones,  a  sack  of  onions,  a  few  picks  and  shovels,  and  a  bar- 
rel of  whisky,  served  for  a  stock  .in  trade,  while  a  board  laid 
across  the  head  of  a  barrel  answered  for  a  counter.  On 
many  counters  were  scales,  for  coin  was  rare,  and  all  debts 
were  paid  in  gold  dust  at  sixteen  dollars  per  ounce.  In  the 
absence  of  scales  a  pinch  of  dust  was  accepted  as  a  dollar, 
and  you  may  well  imagine  the  size  of  the  pinch  very  often 
varied  from  the  real  standard.  Nothing  sold  for  less  than  a 
dollar  ;  it  was  the  smallest  fractional  currency.  A  dollar 
each  for  onions,  a  dollar  each  for  eggs,  beef  a  dollar  a  pound, 
whisky  a  dollar  a  drink,  flour  fifty  dollars  a  barrel.  One 
morning  an  official  of  the  town  stopped  at  my  fire,  and  said 
in  his  pompous  way  :  "  Madame,  I  want  a  good  substantial 
breakfast,  cooked  by  a  woman."  I  asked  him  what  he  would 
have,  and  he  gave  his  order  :  "  Two  onions,  two  eggs,  a  beef- 
steak, and  a  cup  of  coffee."  He  ate  it,  thanked  me,  arid 
gave  me  five  dollars.  The  sum  seems  large  now  for  such  a 
meal,  but  then  it  was  not  much  above  cost,  and  if  I  had 
asked  ten  dollars  he  would  have  paid  it.  After  two  or  three 
days  in  Sacramento  we  sold  our  oxen,  and  with  the  proceeds 
— six  hundred  dollars— we  bought  an  interest  in  the  hotel 
kept  in  one  of  the  wooden  houses,  a  story-and-a-half  build- 
ing which  stood  on  what  is  now  known  as  K  Street,  near 
Sixth,  close  to  what  was  then  the  Commercial  Exchange, 
Board  of  Trade,  and  Chamber  of  Commerce,  all  in  one — 
"The  Horse  Market."  The  hotel  which  we  had  bought 
consisted  of  two  rooms — the  kitchen,  which  was  my  special 
province,  and  the  general  living  room,  where  I  first  entered. 
I  thought  I  had  already  grown  accustomed  to  the  queer 
scenes  around  me,  but  that  first  glimpse  into  a  Sacramento 
hotel  was  a  picture  which  only  loss  of  memory  can  efface. 
Imagine  a  long  room,  dimly  lighted  by  dripping  tallow  can- 
dles stuck  into  whisky  bottles,  with  bunks  built  from  floor  to 
ceiling  on  either  side.  A  bar  with  rows  of  bottles  and 
glasses  was  in  one  corner,  and  two  or  three  miners  were 
drinking  ;  the  barkeeper  dressed  in  half  sailor,  half  vaquero 
fashion,  with  a  blue  shirt  rolled  far  back  at  the  collar  to  dis- 
play the  snowy  linen  beneath,  and  his  waist  encircled  by  a 
flaming  scarlet  sash,  was  in  commanding  tones  subduing 
their  noisy  demands,  for  the  barkeeper,  next  to  the  stage 
driver,  was  in  early  days  the  most  important  man  in 
camp.  In  the  opposite  corner  of  the  room  some  men 
were  having  a  wordy  dispute  over  a  game  of  cards ;  a 
cracked  fiddle  was,  under  the  manipulations  of  rather 
clumsy  fingers,  furnishing  music  for  some  half  a  dozen 
others  to  dance  to  the  tune  of  "  Moneymuslc"  One  young 
man  was  reading  a  letter  by  a  sputtering  candle,  and  the 
tears  rolling  down  his  yet  unbearded  face  told  of  the 
homesickness  in  his  heart.  Some  of  the  men  lay  sick  in 
their  bunks,  some  lay  asleep,  and  out  from  another  bunk, 
upon  this  curious  mingling  of  merriment  and  sadness,  stared 
the  white  face  of  a  corpse.  They  had  forgotten  even  to  cover 
the  still  features  with  the  edge  of  a  blanket,  and  he  lay  there, 
in  his  rigid  calmness,  a  silent,  unheeded  witness  to  the  ac- 
quired insensibility  of  the  early  settlers.  What  was  one 
dead  man,  more  or  less?  Nobody  missed  him;  and  they 
would  bury  him  to-morrow  to  make  room  for  a  new  applicant 
for  his  bunk  ;  and  the  music  and  the  dancing,  the  card-play- 
ing, drinking,  arid  swearing,  went  on  unchecked  by  the 
hideous  presence  of  Death.  His  face  grew  too  famil- 
iar in  those  days  to  be  a  terror.  W. 
San  Francisco,  March,  1SS1. 


The  condition  of  the  Utes  is  said  to  be  one  of  discontent. 
Probably  the  last  consignment  of  whisky  was  not  up  to  the 
standard. 
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to  all  classes  and  all  interests  of  society.  We  are  not  un-  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars.  Assuredly  if  there  was  any 
dertaking  to  say  that  corporations  do  not,  in  many  instances,  ]  property  that  any  men  might  think  they  owned;  if  there 
act  with  shameless  disregard  of  the  rights  of  individuals. ;  was  any  enterprise  that  its  inaugurators  might  think  no  one 
We  are  making  no  argument  to  justify  corporate  wrongs,  would  have  a  right  to  interfere  with,  it  was  this  South  Pacific 
We  are  not  intending  to  place  any  of  them,  or  anything  ere-  Coast  Railroad  Company.  It  had  been  conceded  no  privi- 
ated  by  the  law,  above  the  law.  We  do  not  propose  to  ad-  j  lege  that  any  man  not  obtain.  It  had  received  no  dollar 
mit  that  there  is  anything  in  this  republic— from  "  Infallible  of  public  money.  It  was  running  its  cars  across  its  own 
Rome/'  and  its  mysterious  organizations  of  ecclesiastical  \  lands.  It  was  using  its  own  boats,  depots,  warehouses,  en- 
power,  down  to  the  lowest  brute— that  is  not  entitled  to  the  gines,  and  general  equipments.  For  everything  it  had  paid 
full  protection  of  the  law.  No  abuse  can  exist  in  the  Amer-  its  own  money.  Everything  it  owned  had  been  purchased 
ican  commonwealth  that  the  law  may  not  correct,  nor  any  as  absolutely  as  had  been  the  farming  lands  along  its  lines, 
property,  nor  any  tenure,  nor  any  life,  that  the  law  may  not  or  the  goods  it  carried  for  our  merchants.  Then  comes  the 
control.  How  this  supreme  power  of  the  State  may  be  ex-  State  of  California,  and  establishes  a  commission  of  three 
ercised,  so  that  it  shall  suffer  no  wrong  to  the  people  who  men,  chosen  with  reference  to  their  party  affiliations— a  Re- 
compose  the  State  ;  so  that  it  shall  do  no  wrong  to  corpora-  |  publican,  a  Democrat,  a  Sand-lotter ;  a  soldier,  a  merchant, 
tions  which  exist  by  virtue  of  its  laws,  or  to  individuals  whose  j  a  lawyer  ;  a  Southern  man,  a  Northern  man,  a  German.  It 
private  interests  are  involved  with  these  corporate  creations  '  clothes  these  very  respectable  persons  with  unlimited  power 
—this  is  to-day  the  most  grave  and  important  question  that  to  manage  this  railroad  property,  and  gives  to  them  au- 
disturbs  the  community.     We  shall  not  re-state  our  argu-  j  thorny  to  determine  at  what  price  it  must  carry  passengers 


ment  that  corporate  properties  are  held  subject  to  State  con- 
trol. The  character  of  the  tenure  by  which  railroads  own 
the  lands  over  which  they  move  freight  or  passengers  is  not 
pertinent  to  this  discussion.  The  practical  question  is  :  Un- 
der what  conditions,  and  to  what  extent,  is  it  profitable  for 
the  political  authority  to  interfere  in  the  management  of  pri- 
vate affairs  ?  To  what  extent  is  it  desirable — not  for  the  cor- 
porations, but  for  the  people  of  the  country — that  the  legis- 
lative and  executive  branches  of  the  General  or  State  Gov- 


and  freight  to  and  fro  on  the  road.  Not  one  of  these  men 
had  one  dollar  in  the  enterprise.  Not  one  of  them  had  any 
knowledge  of  railroading.  Yet  there  was  absolutely  no  limit 
to  what  they  might  do.  It  was  not  made  their  duty 
to  fix  the  fares  and  freights  at  a  figure  that  should  compen- 
sate Mr.  Davis  and  his  associates  for  their  expenditure,  or 
to  enable  them  to  get  a  fair  rate  or  any  rate  of  interest  on 
their  money.  They  were  left  to  the  unregulated  and  unre- 
strained exercise  of  passion,   caprice,  or  personal    feeling. 


The  great  bulk  of  the  active  business  of  the  world  is  done 
through  corporations.  It  is  the  natural  mode  in  which  in- 
dividuals may  organize  for  cooperation.  Government  is  in 
itself  a  corporation.  Nearly  all  religious  operations  are  car- 
ried on  by  the  same  arrangement.  Our  State,  our  city,  our 
county,  and  our  school  district  organizations  are  municipal 
corporations.  Commerce,  manufactures,  and  trade  are 
largely  conducted  by  these  artifical  persons.  The  financial 
system  of  this  country  and  all  countries  is  largely  a  matter 
of  corporate  organization.  It  is  a  mode,  and  the  only  prac- 
tical mode,  whereby  men  of  small  means  may  take  part  and 
have  share  in  the  larger  transactions  of  the  business  world. 
Corporations  are  a  protection  from  the  oppression  of  wealth, 
and  from  the  abuse  of  the  power  growing  out  of  wealth  in 
individual  hands.  They  are  the  creation  of  general,  and  not 
special  laws,  and  may  be  availed  of  by  men  of  small  means. 
The  agregation  of  small  capitals  and  individual  exertions  is 
made  available  through  the  operation  of  laws  that  allow  per- 
sons of  limited  capital  to  aggregate  it  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  some  given  purpose.  This  bringing  together  of  the 
money  and  brains  of  small  and  enterprising  capitalists  has 
been  the  foundation  of  nearly  all  the  great  combinations 
that  exist  in  our  country  to-day.  We  do  not  recall  a  single 
one  of  the  now  prominent  corporations,  nor  one  of 
the  very  wealthy  men  who  control  them,  when  the 
corporation  was  not  formed  as  we  have  suggested,  or 
where  the  wealth  of  the  directors  has  passed  its  second 
generation.  The  organization  of  all  the  ocean  steam 
lines,  all  the  great  railroad  corporations,  all  the  great 
banks,  all  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  associa- 
tions, all  the  great  mining  syndicates,  all  the  oil,  water,  and 
gas  companies,  was  begun  within  the  active  business 
life  of  the  writer  of  this  article.  They  all  had  small  begin- 
nings, and  nearly  all  started  upon  their  business  careers  with 
limited  capitals.  A  statement  of  this  fact  should  go  far  to- 
ward brushing  away  all  the  small  and  unreasonable  jealous- 
ies that  exist  concerning  corporations.  A  remembrance  of 
the  fact  that  the  like  opportunity,  under  similar  laws,  is  fur- 
nished to  all  men  of  means  and  enterprise,  should  operate 
with  the  same  result  as  does  the  example  of  the  successful 
rich  man  to  stir  the  emulation  and  incite  the  energy  of  the 
poor  boy.  There  is  no  corporate  organization  in  America 
that  may  not  be  successfully  punished  by  enterprising  ri 
valry.  There  is  no  steamer  on  the  great  highway  of  the 
ocean  beside  which  another  may  not  run.  There  is  no  rail- 
road track  across  mountain,  plain,  or  valley,  that,  in  the 
coming  development  of  the  very  business  that  itself  will  cre- 
ate, may  not  have  another  track  laid  beside  it  There  is  no 
line  of  wires  by  the  side  of  which  another  line  may  not  send 
its  electric  current.  There  is  no  bank  so  powerful  and  strong 
that  the  aggregate  deposits  of  the  poorest  class  may  not  out- 
weigh. Success  in  business  depends  as  much  on  brains  as 
money.  Money  may  occasionally  be  transmitted  from  father 
to  son  ;  brains  are  more  rarely  handed  down.  There  is  no 
law  in  this  land  for  the  entail  of  property,  and  no  law  of  pri- 
mogeniture encourages  the  transmission  of  land  to  the  eld- 
est born.  Nearly  all  corporations  are  limited  to  fifty  years, 
so  that  the  evils  of  corporations  and  the  abuse  of  corporate 
authority  are  among  those  things  that  are  self-regulating.  In 
view  of  growing  prejudices,  these  suggestions  are  submit- 
ted to  indicate  that  all  the  evils  growing  out  of  corporate 
greed  and  the  abuse  of  corporate  power  are  remediable. 


ernments  should  undertake  to  control  the  internal  manage- 1  They  might  ruin  this  road,  confiscate  it,  rob  these  stock- 
ment  of  the  affairs  of  any  corporation  ?  It  is  an  unques-  holders,  and  leave  them  without  redress.  In  fact,  this  is 
tioned  axiom  that  no  man  can  manage  with  success  a  busi- ;  just  what  they  have  attempted  to  do.  Mr.  Davis,  as  the 
ness  in  which  he  is  not  interested,  or  of  the  details  of  which  j  President  of  the  road,  made  an  exhibit  of  his  books  to  the 
he  is  ignorant.  It  will  be  conceded  by  every  intelligent  and  j  commission  ;  he  opened  them  up  to  the  examination  of  ex- 
fair-minded  man  that  it  would  be  to  the  last  degree  inexpe-  perts  ;  he  made  a  sworn  statement  of  the  annual  earnings, 
dient  to  entrust  the  control  of  capital  to  other  than  its  owner,  \  receipts,  and  expenditures  of  the  road  for  the  current  year, 
or  to  leave  the  expenditure  of  money  to  one  not  affected  by  j  He  showed  by  this  that  the  corporation— independent  of  its 
its  loss  or  increase  in  a  business  venture.  It  will  be  admit-  wear  and  tear  of  equipment  and  road  bed,  as  well  as  of  in- 
ted  that  for  a  commission,  chosen  by  a  political  party,  to  man- 1  terest  on  the  investment— had  lost  $45,000.  In  the  face  of 
age  the  business  of  a  private  corporation,  or  of  a  privateindi-    this  statement,  and  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  this  road  had 


The  relations  between  the  people  and  the  corporations  are 

ihvdvedj  so  thoroughly  inter-dependent,  that  they  can  not 

:;red  or  disturbed  without  danger  of  permanent  injury 


vidua],  would  be  a  departure  from  every  principle  that  has 
heretofore  characterized  the  administration  of  any  civilized 
government.  In  a  word,  there  is  no  intelligent,  honest,  and 
disinterested  business  man  in  America  who  would  show  his 
own  confidence  in  such  a  principle  by  investing  his  money 
in  any  concern  that  would,  under  any  circumstances,  be 
placed  in  such  condition.  To  place  the  New  York  Central 
Railroad,  with  all  its  vast  complications,  in  the  hands  of  a 
party  commission,  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  New  York, 
and  changed  when  his  party  goes  out  of  power  and  another 
party  comes  in  ;  to  allow  to  that  commission  full  power 
to  fix  the  fares,  the  freights,  and  to  determine  the  earnings 
of  the  road— this  would  be  giving  to  such  commission  the 
power  to  confiscate  the  property.  That  practical  confisca- 
tion and  utter  ruin  would  involve  the  enterprise  can  not  be 
disputed.  It  would  be  robbery  under  guise  of  law.  If  the 
State  of  New  York  should  desire  to  control  the  road,  it 
might  purchase  it.  It  might  condemn  it,  and,  by  denounce- 
ment or  valuation  in  the  courts,  or  by  some  mode  of  legal 
divestiture,  it  might  take  from  its  stockholders  their  property 
by  paying  for  it  a  just  equivalent,  and  then  administer  it  in 
the  interest  of  the  State  and  the  people,  who  would  be  its 
owners.  It  might  establish  a  commission  to  fix  its  earnings, 
but  not  till  the  State  had  guaranteed  that  the  property  be 
kept  in  repair  and  a  fair  rate  of  interest  be  secured  to  its 
owners.  The  State  of  New  York  might  subsidize  another 
road  as  its  rival.  It  might  so  enlarge  the  great  Erie  Canal 
as  to  become  its  competitor  in  business.  It  might  do  any  of 
these  things,  but  to  fix  its  powers  of  earning,  and  arbitrarily 
limit  its  receipts  without  guaranteeing  any  interest  to  its 
stockholders,  would  be  robbery  more  bold  and  inexcusable 
than  that  of  the  robbers  of  the  Middle  Ages. 


Mr.  A.  E.  Davis  and  his  associates  formed  a  corporation 
in  California,  under  its  general  law,  to  construct  a  railroad 
from  San  Francisco,  by  way  of  San  Jose,  to  the  coast  city  of 
Santa  Cruz.  They  furnished  their  own  money.  They  nei- 
ther asked  nor  received  one  dollar  of  Government,  State,  or 
municipal  aid.  They  purchrsed  the  right  of  way — not  by  in- 
voking the  law  of  eminent  domain,  and  condemning  for  a 
use,  but  they  purchased  the  absolute  fee  of  the  land.  When 
the  road  was  completed  they  found  themselves  in  competi- 
tion with  two  other  railroads  as  far  as  San  ]os6,  and  were 
compelled  to  fix  their  fares  and  freights  with  reference  to 
that  competition.  They  had  obtained  from  no  man,  city, 
county,  or  State  any  privilege  that  was  not  attainable  by  any 
other  company  or  any  other  individual.  With  their  ferry- 
boats they  crossed  a  navigable  highway  of  commerce,  open 
to  all.  They  gave  new  ferry  facilities  to  the  opposite  coast. 
They  built  up  the  town  of  Alameda.  They  gave  an  impetus 
to  new  villages,  and  new  life  to  the  old  villages  along  their 
route.  They  brought  a  large  tract  of  valuable  land  nearer 
to  market.  They  reduced  the  rate  of  passage  from  San 
Francisco  to  Santa  Cruz  from  $5  to  $3.50.  They  reduced 
the  cost  of  conveying  merchandise  in  like  proportion.  They 
largely  increased  the  taxable  values  of  the  State.  In  this 
enterprise  Mr.  Davis  and  his  associates  expended  some  three 


reduced  fares  from  San  Francisco  to  Santa  Cruz  from  $5  to 
$3,50.     The  commission  reduced  them  still  further.     Let  this 
plain  statement  of  facts  be  taken  home  to  the  merchants, 
boards  of  trade,  chambers  of  commerce,  individual  travel- 
ers, and  business  men,  for  them  to  consider  and  conscien- 
tiously answer.     Could  they  submit  to  this  interference  in 
their  cqpeerns?     What  better  right  has  the  State  to  deter- 
mine at  what  price  the  South  Pacific  Coast  Railroad  Company 
shall  transport  passengers  than  to  determine  at  what  price 
Mr.  Wm.  T.  Coleman  shall  sell  Ariosa  Coffee,  or  Mr.  Carson 
sell  the  "  Sazerac  Lying  Club,"  or  the  Mutual  Company  of 
New  York  take  life  insurance,  or  the  Fireman's  Fund  un- 
derwrite against  fire?    Who  will  build  railroads  if  this  prin- 
ciple is  to  prevail  ?     Who  will  invest  their  money  in  any  cor- 
porate enterprise,  if  a  set  of  irresponsible  party  politicians 
are  to  come  into  its  management  ?    Where  will  this  thing 
end  ?     Certainly  not  with  transportation  companies.     It  will 
be  extended  to  all  business  operations  where  the  pretext  of 
guarding  the  public  interest  can  be  invoked.      The  hotel- 
keeper  may  have  his  prices  and  his  menu  fixed  by  law.     The 
banker  may  have  his  rates  of  interest  regulated,  and  the 
official  may  determine  to  whom  and  on  what  securities  he 
must  lend.     The  milkman  may  have  his  water  rates  limited 
and  his  measurement  guaged.     If  the  Spring  Valley  Water 
Company — which    catches  the  rain  of  heaven  on  its  own 
lands,  treasures  it  in  its  own  reservoirs,  and  distributes  it  in 
its  own  pipes — may  be  compelled  to  put  out  fires,  flush  sew- 
ers, irrigate  parks,  water  streets,  and  supply  all  the  water 
necessary  to  municipal  government  without  pay  therefor,  and 
then  may  have  its  rate  fixed  to  the  private  consumer ;  if  the 
gas  company  can  have  the  value  of  its  manufactured  com- 
modity "fixed55  by  official  authority — if  these  things  can  be 
done,  then  where  does  the  principle  of  interference  or  con- 
trol end  ?     May  not  some  partisan  majority  in  the  legislature 
appoint  commissioners  for  the  press,  and  regulate  the  cost 
of  subscription  and  the  price  of  advertisements?    We  are 
not  questioning  the  legal  position  assumed  by  Judge  Jere- 
miah Black,  in  his  exposition  of  the  relations  of  railroads  to 
the   sovereign   power ;    but  we   declare,  with   an   emphasis 
which  no  legal  authority  can  awe  and  no  public  clamor  pre- 
vent, that  the  exercise  of  this  sovereign  power  is  impracticable 
and  impolitic.     More — unless  the  government  comes  in  and 
guarantees  profits  or  purchases  properties,  it  is  utterly  dis- 
honest.    To  compel  Mr.  Davis  and  his  associates  to  carry 
passengers  to  San  Jose  for  a  less  rate  than  will  compensate 
them,  and  give  them  a  reasonable  profit,  is  an  inexcusable 
exercise  of  power.     To  take  from  the  Spring  Valley  Water 
Company  its  water,  for  less  rates  than  will  afford  a  profit  on 
the  investment,  give  enough  money  to  keep  their  property 
in  repair,  and  pay  a  fair  interest  00  its  real  value,  is  nothing 
less  than  municipal  robbery.     To  institute  any  comparison 
between  railroading  in  California  and  New  York,  is  dishon- 
est.    And  when  editor,  commissioner,  or  legislator  endeav- 
ors to  institute  any  comparison  between  carrying  passengers 
from  Fort  Yuma  to  Maricopa  Wells,  from  Los  Angeles  to 
Tucson,  with  the  passenger  trade  between  New  York  and 
Buffalo,  he  is  doing  a  dishonest  thing.     When  a  newspaper 


THE       ARGONAUT 


endeavors  to  make  a  parallel  between  the  cost  of  supplying 
water  in  this  land  of  long  rainless  seasons,  with  the  East, 
where  there  are  copious  summer  rains,  and  where  ever-run- 
ning streams  abound,  it  is  evidence  either  of  a  malicious 
desire  to  injure  an  enemy  or  to  blackmail  it. 


With  all  this  prejudice  against  corporations,  all  this  pan- 
dering to  the  demagogue  propensity  of  a  political  rabble,  the 
Argonaut  has  but  little  sympathy.  It  is  a  hollow  sham. 
It  is  not  in  the  interest  of  the  public.  It  is  started  by  some 
brainy  politician,  in  order  that  he  may  ride  the  movement 
to  power.  It  is  adopted  by  some  party  that  it  may  secure 
the  public  vote.  It  is  stirred  up  and  egged  on  by  news- 
papers in  their  own  interest.  It  destroys  confidence.  It  en- 
courages blackmailing  in  the  Legislature.  It  discourages 
all  enterprise.  It  is  especially  hurtful  in  California  at  this 
time,  and  especially  destructive  to  railroad  enterprise.  The 
Central  and  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Companies  are  still 
building  ;  there  is  an  empire  of  territory  yet  to  be  brought  by 
rail  within  the  commercial  and  trade  jurisdiction  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. We  would  have  forever  remained  an  unimportant 
village  if  the  railroad  system  had  not  concentrated  at  this 
port.  Should  it  now  be  arrested  San  Francisco  would  not 
progress.  Hence  we  say  that  any  party,  any  politician,  any 
merchant,  or  any  newspaper  editor  who  endeavors  to  im- 
pose upon  our  corporations  the  control  of  political  and  party 
commissions,  is  an  enemy  to  the  progress  and  prosperity  of 
our  coast,  and  especially  to  that  of  San  Francisco.  Of 
course,  the  narrow-minded  and  the  vicious  will  say  that  this 
argument  is  in  the  interest  of  wealth  and  corporations.  But 
intelligent  and  honest  men  will  recognize  that  in  this  age  of 
demagogery  and  mob  influence  it  demands  a  higher  moral 
courage  and  a  more  resolute  independence  to  stem  the  prej- 
udices of  the  ignorant,  the  vulgar,  the  bigoted,  the  passion- 
ate, the  criminal,  and  the  mendicant,  than  it  does  to  decry 
with  empty  words  and  insensate  abuse  ever)'  man  who  wears 
a  white  shirt,  or  who  keeps  a  clean  face.  The  welfare  and 
the  permanence  of  this  republic  rest  with  the  great  middle 
class  ;  the  men  who  toil  and  trade  ;  the  men  who  till  the 
farms,  and  who  manufacture  ;  the  men  who  write  and  think ; 
the  men  who  invent  and  study.  There  are  two  dangerous 
classes — the  conscienceless  politician  and  the  vicious  parti- 
san ;  the  demagogue  reaching  for  position,  and  the  thought- 
less, irresponsible  mob,  over  whose  empty  heads  he  clam- 
bers to  power.  Between  these  classes — who  have  nothing  to 
lose  and  nothing  to  keep— is  the  industrious,  accumulating, 
middle  class,  which,  having  something  to  tax,  something  to 
steal,  and  something  to  regulate,  is  kept  in  constant  fear. 
These  upper  and  nether  millstones  whirl  and  grind — dema- 
gogue at  the  top,  mob  at  the  bottom  ;  never  resting,  never 
tired. 

The  argument  we  make  in  opposition  to  political  interfer- 
ence in  railroad  management— which  argument  is  based 
upon  the  history  of  the  South  Pacific  Coast  Railroad  Com- 
pany— becomes  stronger  and  more  unanswerable  when  ap- 
plied to  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company.  Let  any 
intelligent  man  take  this  road  at  Colton,and  go  steaming  out 
through  the  Colorado  desert.  Not  a  habitation  nor  a  patch 
of  soil ;  not  a  living  shrub,  save  cactus  and  mesquit,  for  hun- 
dreds of  miles  ;  not  a  house,  except  double-roofed  stations 
— double-roofed  to  protect  the  station  servants  from  the 
merciless  heat  of  a  pitiless  sun  ;  no  way  business.  Across 
the  Colorado,  through  miles  of  desolation,  all  the  way  to 
Tucson,  in  Arizona  ;  then  on,  through  barren  and  desolate 
mountain  passes,  and  across  verdureless  plains.  Let  Mr. 
Charles  Francis  Adams  or  Judge  Jeremiah  Black  remember 
that  this  road  has  been  built  without  Government  subsidy  or 
local  aid  ;  without  land  grants,  or  any  concession,  save  the 
right  of  way.  Let  them  contrast  the  ease  of  a  sleeping- 
coach  mattrass  and  easy  chair  with  the  rude  teams  of  the 
olden  times  ;  the  Butterfield  coach,  with  its  galloping  bron- 
chos, or  the  later  "  buckboard  "  conveyance.  Let  them  con- 
trast this  road  and  this  country  with  densely  populated  Mas- 
sachusetts and  Pennsylvania  ;  with  their  crowding  towns, 
villages,  and  cities  ;  with  their  teeming  industries,  and  swell- 
ing commerce  ;  with  their  stations,  where  passengers  are 
crowding  each  other,  and  merchandise  lies  waiting  for  trans- 
portation. Then,  if  they  are  honest,  and  are  not  blinded  by 
passion  and  prejudice,  let  them  institute  comparisons  and 
freight  averages  with  the  railroad  lines  of  New  England, 
New  York,  or  Pennsylvania-  There  is  no  comparison  that 
can  be  honestly  made.  The  Southern  Railroad  corporation 
has  the  right  to  fix  its  own  fares  and  its  own  freights.  Self- 
interest  will  regulate  them.  Political  interference  would  de- 
stroy this  road,  and  the  deserts  of  Arizona  would  be  given 
over  again  to  the  Apache  and  the  tarantula.  The  Bulletin 
of  last  Saturday  demonstrated  that  in  the  development  of 
the  great  commercial  empire  of  the  Pacific  everything  de- 
pends upon  railroads.  The  city  of  San  Francisco  hangs 
upon  the  system,  and  its  very  life  is  interwoven  with  the  rail- 
road business.  There  is  a  road  building  across  the  English 
possessions  of  the  north  ;  another  from  Lake  Superior  to 
Puget  Sound.  This  is  a  region  of  country  abounding  in 
wheat,  timber,  fish,  bituminous  coal,  copper,  silver,  and  gold, 
all  tributary  to  San  Francisco,  and   all  to  concentrate  here 


upon  railroads  yet  to  be  built.  This  new  trade  empire  of  the 
north  belongs  to  us  and  to  our  merchants.  Southward  this 
empire  is  destined  to  extend  to  Arizona,  New  Mexico, 
Texas,  old  Mexico,  and  the  States  of  Central  America — a 
splendid  empire  of  exhaustless  wealth.  All  of  this  may  be 
made  to  concentrate  in  San  Francisco,  unless  these  enter- 
prises are  murdered  in  their  birth  by  the  interference  of  a 
meddlesome  political  control.  There  should  be  no  man  in 
this  city,  in  this  State,  or  on  this  coast,  who  does  not  raise 
his  voice  to  arrest  a  policy  so  destructive  and  suicidal. 


When  Earl  Spencer  declared  in  the  House  of  Lords  that 
"  the  American  papers  were  inciting  Ireland  to  rebellion, 
"  outrage,  and  assassination,"  and  when,  in  the  same  debate, 
Earl  Beaconsfield  declared  that  "the  agitation  in  Ire- 
"  land  is  fostered  by  an  organized  conspiracy  of  foreigners," 
meaning  Americans,  their  lordships  told  the  truth.  They 
told  it  without  exaggeration.  If  is  due  to  the  truth  of  his- 
tory to  say  that  such  a  conspiracy  does  exist,  and  that  it  is 
wide-spread  throughout  the  nation  ;  that  it  is  in  active  oper- 
ation, and  that  it  has  done  and  is  doing  effective  service. 
Wherever  in  America  there  is  a  cluster  of  the  pope's  Irish 
large  enough  to  demand  the  services  of  a  Roman  priest, 
there  may  be  found  active  allies  in  promoting  the  Irish  Land 
League.  It  is  not  a  question  of  national  sentiment  alone, 
or  sympathy  for  Ireland,  but  it  is  an  organized  "branch"  of 
the  Parnell  rebellion,  and  organized  for  the  purpose  of  af- 
fording encouragement  and  material  aid  to  those  who  are 
endeavoring  to  set  at  defiance  the  laws  of  England,  and  di- 
vide the  British  Empire.  The  Call  says  :  "  No  American 
"paper  has  advocated  outrage  and  assassination."  The 
Chronicle  says  :  "  It  is  not  true  that  the  American  press,  or 
"any  considerable  or  influential  part  of  it,  has  encouraged 
"  outrages  in  Ireland."  This  is  an  avoidance,  by  technical 
verbiage,  of  a  true  statement  of  facts.  If  the  press  has 
not  by  direct  words  encouraged  "  assassination  and  out- 
rage," it  has  encouraged  a  movement  that  necessarily  leads 
to  assassination  and  outrage.  It  has  encouraged  an  agita- 
tion that,  by  outraging  every  moral,  social,  and  legal  princi- 
ple, seeks  to  attain  ends  illegal,  immoral,  and  outrageous  in 
themselves.  All  over  America  the  American  press  almost 
as  a  rule — the  Democratic  press  almost  without  exception — 
has  most  guiltily,  and  in  a  most  cowardly  manner,  encour- 
aged the  pope's  Irish  to  send  money  to  promote  the  rebel- 
lion. "Boycotting"  has  been  applauded,  and  murder 
has  been  apologized  for;  outrages  have  been  ex- 
cused and  assassination  has  found  its  apologists.  For 
the  killing  of  Lord  Leitrim  and  Lord  Mountmorris 
there  have  been  found  eloquent  defenders  in  even' 
one  of  our  great  cities,  and  their  complicity  with  the 
crime  as  accessories  after  the  fact  has  met  with  no  rebuke 
from  the  American  press.  We  all  know  the  class  that  holds 
this  sentiment  of  deep  hostility  to  the  English,  and  we  know 
the  reason  why  the  Democratic  party  and  the  mercenary- 
press  of  the  country-  dare  not  place  themselves  in  opposition. 
This  class  votes  and  advertises.  It  is  numerous  and  it  is 
active.  It  has  transplanted  from  Ireland  to  America  all  the 
prejudices  of  Irish  birth  and  hatred  to  Protestants  ;  all  the 
memories  of  the  Boyne  Water  ;  all  the  animosities  that 
cluster  around  the  Orange  invasion.  Allegiance  to  America 
means  hate  to  England.  We  are  not  now  questioning  how 
far  these  feeling  are  founded  on  reason.  We  are  simply 
stating  what  every  intelligent  man  in  America  knows,  what 
every  well-informed  Englishman  knows,  and  what  Earls 
Spencer  and  Beaconsfield  have  truthfully  announced  in  the 
British  House  of  Lords.  The  pope's  Irish  in  America  form 
a  band  of  conspirators — an  organized  conspiracy — against 
England ;  they  always  have  since  there  were  enough  01 
them  in  the  land  to  make  their  influence  felt.  Fenianism 
and  Land-Leagueism  have  been  constantly  fed  by  money 
from  America.  Their  leaders  and  counsellors  have,  to  a 
very  great  extent,  been  found  among  the  naturalized 
Irish-American  citizens.  The  leaders  of  this  movement 
in  San  Francisco  are  Romish  priests  and  Democratic 
politicians.  One  Romish  priest  declared,  in  a  public  ad- 
dress in  San  Francisco,  that  he  hoped  Gladstone's  wound 
would  prove  serious  enough  to  keep  him  from  Parliament. 
The  whole  burden  of  the  inflamed  oratory  of  priest  and  politi- 
cian in  this  city  is  denunciation  of  English  tyrannyand  oppres- 
sion, vile  assaults  upon  England's  queen,  English  laws,  and 
English  government.  All  English  officials,  from  the  premier  to 
the  constabulary,  are  vilified  in  brutal  and  vulgar  language, 
the  spirit  and  intent  of  which  is  to  stir  up  agitation  and  en- 
courage outrage  against  English  laws,  land  tenures,  and  land- 
lords. It  is  sufficiently  contemptible  that  the  Call  and 
Chronicle  have  never  dared  to  discountenance  this  conspir- 
acy, and  have  never  had  the  courage  to  treat  the  question  as 
one  of  principle.  It  is  the  more  contemptible  and  cowardly 
that  they  now  deny  the  existence  of  a  conspiracy  of  which 
they  are  a  cowardly  part.  The  point  we  make  is,  that  the 
moment  an  Irishman  becomes  an  American  citizen  by  natur- 
alization he  has  no  right  to  interfere  in  the  political  affairs  of 
England.  Her  land  tenures  are  none  of  his  business,  and 
have  no  right  to  concern  him.  We  do  not  feel  like  permit- 
ting ourselves  to  gush  over  a  class  of  tenants  who  will  not 
pay  their  rent.     All  this  affectation  of   land  hunger  looks 


very  much  to  us  like  a  sham.  The  same  people,  upon  im- 
migrating to  a  country  where  land  is  free,  and  farms  are 
open  to  pre-emption  and  homestead,  lose  their  land  hunger 
and  become  thirsty.  They  do  not  go  to  the  country  to  make 
themselves  farms,  but  they  flock  to  the  towns,  where  they 
are  in  easy  reach  of  religion  and  grog.  We  do  not  object  to 
the  Irish  in  America  sympathizing  with  their  friends  in  Ire- 
land ;  but  they  are  not  content  with  this.  They  hold  meet- 
ings as  Americans,  fulminate  threatening  proclamations  as 
Americans,  with  which  Americans  as  Americans  have  no 
concern,  and  in  which  few  Americans  participate. 
It  would  be  exceedingly  impertinent  if  they  did.  All  this 
Fenianism,  Land-Leagueism,  and  Irishism,  is  a  just  cause 
of  offense  to  the  government  of  England,  with  which  we  are 
on  friendly  terms.  It  is  exceedingly  offensive  to  all  Protes- 
tants, because  they  think  they  see  in  it  the  jugglery-  of  an 
obnoxious  priestcraft.  It  is  justly  offensive  to  all  men  of  na- 
tive birth,  and  all  men  of  foreign  birth  who  think  the  pope's 
Irish  in  America  ought  to  mind  their  own  business. 


The  Chinese  seem  to  have  determined  upon  the  perma- 
nent establishment  of  a  steam  line  between  San  Francisco 
and  the  Chinese  ports.  The  Hochung  made  the  experi- 
mental trip,  the  Mee  Foo  has  followed,  and  other  ships  will 
succeed  them.  Let  the  Pacific  Mail,  and  Occidental  and 
Oriental  steamship  companies  gird  up  their  loins  for  a  seri- 
ous competition.  The  Chinese  have  practically  driven  the 
English  and  American  merchants  out  of  China.  They 
have  monopolized  the  commerce  of  their  own  interior 
waters,  and  their  coast  traffic.  The  Chinese  have  abundance 
of  money.  They  can  buy  ships  built  upon  the  Clyde.  Their 
sailors  have  been  educated  in  our  steam  merchant  service. 
Dockyards  are  already  in  operation  in  China,  where  ships 
may  be  repaired.  The  Chinese  can  run  their  vessels  at  less 
expense  than  any  other  nation.  They  will  command  the 
passenger  trade,  because  it  is  confined  principally  to  China- 
men. They  will  command  the  carrying  of  freight,  because 
it  is  mostly  their  own.  Already  they  have  cut  under  in  car- 
rying flour.  So  we  say  to  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship 
Company,  and  to  the  Occidental  and  Oriental  Com- 
pany that  they  had  better  look  out  for  lively  com- 
petition, for  the  moon-eyed  barbarian  is  after  them. 
Everything  the  Chinaman  goes  for  he  gets  ;  every  occupa- 
tion he  enters  upon  he  monopolizes.  He  began  in  San  Fran- 
cisco with  washing  shirts  ;  he  now  monopolizes  the  laundry 
business,  and  most  of  the  small  industries  of  the  State.  He 
is  the  gardener  and  fisherman,  and  he  will  be  the  farmer,  the 
wine-grower,  and  the  fruit-producer.  He  is  his  own  mer- 
chant, banker,  and  importer.  There  is  no  pursuit  other  than 
the  legal,  the  editorial,  and  the  clerical  professions  that  he 
may  not  engage  in.  Most  of  his  business  misunderstand- 
ings he  adjudicates  in  his  own  courts.  He  has  no  sort  of 
use  for  preachers,  and  can  not  read.  The  Pacific  Mail 
Steamship  Company  will  probably  now  feel  the  bite  of  the 
dog  whose  hair  they  have  been  combing  for  so  many  years. 
They  have  brought  the  Chinese  to  this  country,  and  now  the 
Chinese  will  carry  themselves  over  the  Pacific  in  their  own 
steamers.  Governor  Stanford  imported  them  to  build  rail- 
roads, and  now  they  import  themselves.  We  shall  hail  the 
establishment  of  this  Chinese  Merchants'  Steamship  Com- 
pany with  great  satisfaction  if  it  will  take  away  some  of  the 
saddle-colored  race  and  all  of  the  missionary  mendicants, 
old  maids,  and  pietists  who  have  encouraged  their  coming. 
Let  the  treaty  be  ratified,  a  law  passed  by  Congress  limiting 
Chinese  immigration,  and  then  we  shall  not  much  regret 
that  these  Chinese  chickens  have  gone  home  to  roost  at  the 
expense  of  those  who  brought  them  over. 


There  are  two  causes  that  will  destroy  the  Land  League 
movement  in  Ireland  :  dissensions  and  jealousies  among 
leaders,  and  bribery.  There  has  been  no  struggle  in  Ireland 
since  the  time  of  Brian-Boru  during  which  its  people  were 
in  accord.  The  Irish  Parliament  is  claimed  to  have  been 
bribed  by  the  English  to  the  union  with  England  and  Scot- 
land. It  is  alleged  that  O'Connell  was  bribed  to  abandon 
the  repeal  agitation.  It  is  asserted  that  the  Fenian  move- 
ment failed  for  this  double  reason — that  its  leaders  quarreled, 
and  that  some  were  bribed.  It  is  even  said  that  in  this 
greater  Ireland  the  same  idiosyncrasies  distinguish  the  Irish 
character.  It  is  openly  charged  that  John  Kelly  was  bribed 
in  New  York,  that  Tammany  sold  out,  and  there  are  those 
in  California  who  think  that  Kearney  had  his  palms  made 
yellow  with  coin.  Already  we  see  signs  of  jealousies  grow- 
ng  up  among  leaders  in  Ireland.  The  Irish  are  impulsive  ; 
they  make  a  good  dash,  but  have  not  the  bottom.  They  lack 
in  staying  qualities  ;  good  quarter-mile  nags,  but,  to  run  long 
races  and  repeat,  they  are  not  reliable.  They  lose  their  wind, 
the  jockeys  play  them,  and  the  priests  are  too  keen  over  the 
gate-money.  The  green  and  the  red  do  not  mix  well,  but  the 
iorange  and  the  green  are  poisons  when  commingled.  When 
the  time  comes  that  the  Roman  lamb  can  lie  down  with  the 
British  Hon  ;  when  the  Orangeman  and  the  Catholic  can  live 
in  harmony  ;  when  the  cats  and  rats  of  Kilkenny  can  play 
together — then  we  may  look  for  that  millennium 
make  it  possible  for  Irish  politicians  to  hanr: 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


SPANISH    BILL. 


Translated  for  the  "  Argonaut"  from  the  German  of  Baldwin  Molhausen. 


In  1S53  I  joined  an  expedition  sent  by  the  United  States 
Government  to  make  a  survey  for  a  railroad  through  an  un- 
settled region  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  For  the  purpose  of 
collecting  specimens  of  minerals  and  animals,  as  well  as  of 
studying  the  topography  of  the  country,  I  was  sometimes 
obliged  to  wander  away  from  our  wagon-train  to  exceed- 
ingly dangerous  places.  Spanish  Bill,  a  noted  scout,  became 
my  guide  and  protector  on  such  occasions,  and  knew  just 
where  to  station  himself  while  I  worked,  to  guard  me  against 
the  numerous  Indian  stragglers  that  roamed  about.  Bill 
was  as  darkcomplexioned  as  a  full-blooded  Pawnee,  and  his 
broad,  angular,  good-natured  countenance  bore  evidence  of 
both  Indian  and  African  heritage.  Nevertheless  he  looked 
down  on  the  colored  race  with  a  haughty  air  of  superiority. 
How  well  I  remember  the  brave  fellow  in  his  faded  red  flan- 
nel shirt  that  hung  loosely  over  his  broad,  full  chest,  and  the 
gray  military  trousers,  fastened  about  his  waist  by  a  leather 
belt,  in  which  stuck  a  dirk  knife  and  a  brace  of  pistols.  He 
was  always  on  the  alert  for  any  moving  object  that  came  in 
sight,  and  I  often  hesitated  to  accept  the  "  specimens  "  that 
he  would  leap  from  his  horse  to  secure  forme. 

One  day,  at  the  end  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  walk  from 
our  camp,  I  seated  myself  on  a  high  rock,  overhanging  a 
defile  in  the  mountains,  and  prepared  for  work.  Bill  threw 
himself  down  on  his  stomach  near  by  on  a  striped  Mexican 
blanket,  resting  his  chin  on  both  his  hands.  After  sketching 
for  awhile  I  said  : 

"  Bill,  is  it  true  that  you  were  in  jail  for  murder  before  you 
joined  us?" 

"Quite  true,"  he  replied,  indifferently,  "  though  I  don't 
know  if  it's  right  to  call  it  murder  when  one  man  shoots  an- 
other in  self-defense.     I  was  in  jail  four  years." 

"  We  have  passed  over  many^miles,  and  spun  many  a  yarn, 
Bill,  but  you  have  never  told  me  why  you  were  deprived  of 
your  liberty  so  long." 

Bill  looked  around  to  convince  himself  of  the  security  of 
our  situation,  then,  without  changing  his  position,  began  : 


I  do  not  know  where  I  was  born.  My  mother  was  of  the 
Shawnee  tribe,  and  my  father  was  a  Spaniard  with  a  few 
drops  of  mulatto  blood  in  his  veins.  Most  of  my  life  has 
been  passed  among  the  various  tribes  of  Indians  in  Arkan- 
sas. My  chief  occupation  was  hunting  and  trading,  but  I 
always  had  such  a  fancy  for  the  foundry  that,  when  the  hunt- 
ing season  was  over,  I  passed  my  time  at  work  in  one  be- 
longing to  a  Shawnee  friend.  When  I  was  about  thirty 
years  of  age,  one  of  my  hunting  excursions  led  me  to  Little 
Rock.  Suddenly,  as  I  rode  slowly  along  a  narrow  road,  I 
heard  the  howling  of  dogs  some  distance  off,  and  was  star- 
tled by  the  rustling  and  crackling  of  a  dense  growth  of 
bushes  at  a  bend  in  the  road,  as  though  some  animal  were 
forcing  its  way  through.  I  leveled  my  gun  just  as  a  young 
girl  appeared,  and  ran  toward  me  with  her  arms  extended, 
and  her  black  hair  blown  about  by  the  wind.  She  rushed  to 
my  side,  and  stood  gasping  for  breath,  unable  to  utter  a 
sound.     I  saw  at  a  glance  that  she  was  a  quadroon. 

"  Save  me  !  "  she  cried  at  last,  when  she  was  able  to  speak, 
"  save  me  from  the  dogs  !  They  are  pursuing  me  !  Take 
that  gun  and  kill  me,  but  for  God's  sake  do  not  let  them 
catch  me  ! " 

There  was  not  a  moment  to  lose,  for  the  dogs  were  fast 
approaching,  and  I  could  even  begin  to  distinguish  the 
voices  of  the  men  urging  them  forward.  I  turned  my  horse 
about — a  fine  powerful  animal — the  young  stranger  reached 
me  her  hand,  placed  her  foot  on  mine,  gave  a  spring,  and 
seated  herself  behind  me.  She  clasped  her  arms  around  me, 
I  put  spurs  to  my  horse,  and  we  were  off  like  the  wind.  It 
made  my  heart  thump  to  feel  that  of  the  poor  quadroon,  beat- 
ing with  terror  as  she  urged  on  the  horse.  With  her  pretty 
arms  across  my  breast,  and  her  soft  cheek  pressed  against 
my  shoulder,  I  inwardly  vowed  that  I  would  protect  her  with 
my  life.  When  the  howling  of  the  hounds  .ceased  I  knew 
we  were  safe,  and  assured  my  companion  that,  as  they  had 
lost  the  scent,  they  would  not  be  able  to  find  it  again. 

At  the  end  of  an  hour's  ride  I  turned  my  horse  loose  to 
graze  while  I  sat  down  near  a  running  brook  with  my  charge, 
anxious  to  learn  something  of  her  history.  With  tears  in 
her  eyes  she  pressed  my  hand,  thanked  me  again  and  again, 
and  called  me  her  deliverer.  Ah,  those  eyes  !  they  had  an 
expression  like  those  of  a  young  fawn  that  had  just  been  hit 
with  a  bullet.  I  soon  learned  that  Mayflower — that  was  her 
name — was  born  a  slave.  She  had  a  good,  kind  master,  with 
whom  she  must  have  been  a  favorite,  for  he  never  put  her  to 
hard  work,  and  when  he  died  his  will  set  forth,  in  the  plain- 
est of  words,  that  she  was  to  have  her  freedom.  But  the 
son  was  in  love  with  her,  and  so  employed  a  rascally  lawyer 
to  discover  a  flaw  concerning  Mayflower's  release.  As  soon 
as  she  found  what  her  position  was  likely  to  be,  she  made 
her  escape  from  the  plantation  in  the  middle  of  a  dark  night, 
and  started  toward  the  river.  At  daylight  a  boat  came 
along,  and  she  hastened  on  board.  A  few  days  later,  when 
she  stepped  ashore  at  Little  Rock,  another  boat  approached 
at  full  speed,  and  she  knew  she  was  pursued.  Hastening 
along  the  street  until  she  reached  a  road  leading  to  the  for- 
est, she  began  to  run  full  speed,  knowing  that  if  the  blood- 
hounds overtook  her  she  would  be  torn  to  pieces.  No  won- 
der s"he  called  me  her  deliverer,  and  kept  repeating  words  of 
gratitude.  The  contrast  between  the  delicate  little  creature, 
with  her  lady-like  manners,  and  myself,  did  not  strike  me 
then,  and  when  we  mounted  the  horse  again,  and  I  felt  her 
clinging  to  me  as  before,  I  could  think  of  nothing  but  that 
we  should  one  day  become  man  and  wife. 

We  rode  along  in  silence  toward  the  farm  of  my  friend, 
Doctor  Chissom,  a  Chickasaw  Indian,  who  had  graduated  at 
an  Eastern  medical  college,  and  with  whom  I  had  resolved 
to  leave  Mayflower  until  I  could  secure  another  asylum  for 
her,  further  from  any  slave  State.  I  told  her  where  we  were 
going,  and  that  it  was  a  common  occurrence  for  slaves  to 
seek  the  protection  of  civilized  Indians,  who  guarded  them 
until  they  became  the  wives  of  free  men.  Mayflower  did 
riot  reply,  but  clung  to  me  more  firmly  than  before.  I  told 
h.pr  I  bad  learned  the  blacksmith's  trade,  and  hoped  some 
to  buy  a  farm  and  have  a  shop  of  my  own,  when  I  would 
'    wife  to  keep  me  steady   and  look  after  my- affairs. 


Then  I  asked  her  if  she  would  be  my  wife,  but  assured  her 
that  I  should  not  feel  offended  if  she  refused. 

"  If  you  had  not  saved  me,"  she  replied,  with  tears  in  her 
eyes,  "  I  should  either  have  been  torn  to  pieces  by  the  cruel 
hounds,  or  been  left  to  the  mercy  of  a  man  who  knows  neither 
justice  nor  pity.  I  belong  therefore  to  you  ;  do  by  me  as  you 
think  right,  and  I  promise  to  make  you  a  true  and  faithful 
wife." 

How  sweet  those  words  sounded,  yet  they  seemed  almost 
like  a  reproach,  for  I  began  to  fear  that  I  had  taken  advan- 
tage of  the  poor  girl,  who  felt  it  her  duty  to  reward  me  for 
having  saved  her  life. 

"Are  you  really  in  earnest,  Mayflower  ?"  I  asked. 
"  I  am  indeed,"  she  replied,  "and  it  makes  me  happy  to 
feel  that  I  am  to  have  some  one  who  will  protect  and  care 
for  me." 

"But  I  am  only  a  half-civilized  fellow,  with  rough  ways," 
I  continued ;  "  all  I  know  is  how  to  saddle  a  horse,  fire  a  gun, 
and  wield  a  smith's  hammer.  Besides,  I  am  so  tanned,  that 
men  take  me  for  a  full  Indian." 

"What  am  I  but  a  quadroon?"  asked  Mayflower,  quickly. 
"  Do  not  I  belong  to  the  colored  race,  and  can  I  look  for 
justice  from  an)'  other?  The  love  of  a  rough,  honest,  sin- 
cere creature  like  you,  is  all  I  can  expect." 

What  more  could  I  ask  ?  I  was  satisfied,  and  yet,  as  we 
rode  along  in  the  still  summer  night,  I  had  fears  and  doubts 
that  were  unknown  to  me  before.  It  was  lucky  we  had  not 
much  further  to  go,  for  when  we  reached  the  doctor's  house 
Mayflower  had  fainted.  I  thought  she  was  dead,  and  she 
looked  so  pretty  and  white  as  she  lay  on  the  lounge,  that  I 
began  to  think  it  would  perhaps  be  better  if  she  never  re- 
turned to  the  consciousness  of  what  had  passed  between  her 
and  me.  I  asked  myself  how  I  had  dared  to  propose  mar- 
riage to  such  a  lady,  and  hoped  she  would  only  remember  it 
as  a  bad  dream.  All  that  long  night  we  watched  her,  Doc- 
tor Johnny — as  he  was  called  by  everybody — with  his 
mother,  father,  sister,  and  myself.  Now  and  then  she  would 
utter  a  few  incoherent  words,  and  scream  out  in  agony  as 
though  the  blood-thirsty  hounds  were  upon  her.  The  doctor 
scarcely  removed  his  eyes  from  the  pale  face  of  his  patient, 
yet  he  acted  with  the  confidence  and  coolness  of  a  hunter, 
who  takes  his  aim,  feeling  sure  that  he  will  hit  the  animal 
right  in  the  eye. 

It  was  long  past  daylight  when  Mayflower  opened  her 
eyes.  She  looked  around  with  a  bewildered  air  ;  the  strange 
faces  terrified  her,  but  as  soon  as  she  recognized  me,  she 
held  out  her  hand,  and  with  a  pretty  blush,  called  me  her 
preserver,  and  declared  herself  ready  to  go  with  me  wher- 
ever I  might  lead  her.  The  doctor  and  his  father  looked  at 
me  inquiringly,  for  I  had  told  them  how  I  met  the  girl,  but 
nothing  further.  I  was  at  a  loss  for  a  reply,  when  Doctor 
Johnny  came  to  my  relief  by  forbidding  his  patient  to  talk. 
Food  was  brought  to  her  and  she  soon  fell  into  a  sound  nat- 
ural sleep.  Then  I  thought  it  best  to  tell  the  family  that 
Mayflower  had  promised  to  marry  me.  At  first  they  did  not 
believe  it,  and  that  embarrassed  me,  for  I  knew  they  were 
silently  drawing  a  comparison  between  the  pretty  quadroon 
and  myself.  I  wanted  to  get  away  from  them  all,  to  go  off 
alone  and  accustom  myself  to  my  new  position.  I  decided, 
therefore,  to  leave  Mayflower  where  she  was,  knowing  that 
Mapleton,  her  former  master,  could  not  find  her,  and  to  se- 
lect a  spot  for  our  future  home.  Promising  to  return  in  five 
days,  I  mounted  my  horse  and  rode  toward  the  Shawnee 
settlement,  which  I  reached  late  in  the  evening,  feeling  as 
light-hearted  and  happy  as  a  young  colt  in  a  fresh  field  of 
grass.  I  soon  informed  my  friends  that  I  had  found  a  wife, 
and  had  come  back  to  build  a  cabin  for  her.  I  had  saved 
up  considerable  means,  and  with  the  aid  of  several  members 
of  the  tribe,  our  work  progressed  rapidly. 

Four  days  passed,  and  I  was  to  leave  on  the  following 
morning  to  return  to  Doctor  Chissom's.  Late  that  night  a 
Shawnee  boy  arrived  with  the  news  that  there  was  great  ex- 
citement in  Little  Rock  over  the  disappearance  of  a  slave 
girl  who  had  absconded  with  an  Indian,  adding  that  the 
owner  had  hired  men  to  find  her,  and  bring  her  back  by  fair 
means  or  foul.  I  was  alarmed ;  not  a  moment  was  to  be 
lost ;  I  would  hasten  back,  procure  a  justice,  make  May- 
flower my  wife,  and  then  no  power  under  the  sun  could  sep- 
arate us.  In  less  than  half  an  hour  I  was  riding  through 
the  dense  forest  at  a  speed  that  surprises  me,  even  now.  I 
never  stopped  to  think,  and  scarcely  drew  a  long  breath  until 
I  came  in  sight  of  the  doctor's  house.  It  was  day-break, 
and  everything  looked  as  peaceful  as  when  I  left.  No  doubt 
everybody  was  asleep.  I  questioned  whether  it  would  be 
wise  to  arouse  the  family  and  probably  alarm  the  invalid. 
Suddenly  it  occurred  to  me  that  she  might  be  dead.  I  hes- 
itated no  longer,  but  stole  toward  the  house  and  approached 
the  open  window  of  the  room  in  which  I  had  left  Mayflower. 
I  heard  voices  within.  Doctor  Johnny  was  there,  and  I 
heard  him  ask  his  patient  how  she  had  slept.  She  answered 
satisfactorily,  and  added  that  she  hoped  to  be  well  enough  to 
leave  her  bed  before  my  return. 

"  Bill  is  an  honest  fellow,"  remarked  the  doctor,  "  and  will 
understand  me  when  I  point  out  to  him  that  he  took  advan- 
tage of  you  when  he  asked  you  to  marry  him." 

"You  are  wrong,"  replied  the  dear  girl ;  "he  had  saved 
my  life,  and  had  a  perfect  right  to  consider  me  his  property 

"  Are  you  sure  that  you  can  be  happy  with  him?"  asked 
the  doctor. 

"  He  will  take  care  of  me,"  she  replied,  softly. 
Thereupon  Johnny  urged  her  to  tell  me  that  she  had  prom 
ised  to  become  my  wife  under  the  influence  of  terror  and 
subsequent  gratitude,  assuring  her  that   I  was  too  sensible 
and  just  not  to  release  her  from  such  a  promise. 

"  I  gave  him  my  word  unhesitatingly,  and  I  will  abide  by 
it,  come^what  may,"  she  replied,  firmly. 

"  Then  I  hope  Bill  may  prove  worthy  of  you,"  returned  the 
doctor,  his  voice  trembling  with  emotion. 

Silence  ensued.  I  approached  nearer  the  window,  and 
looked  in.  Mayflower  sat  up  in  the  bed ;  her  eyes  were  fixed 
on  the  flowers  of  the  quilt,  while  the  doctor  gazed  into  her 
face.  I  knew  then  that  there  was  no  hope  for  me.  Fool  that 
I  had  been,  to  fancy  such  a  delicate,  ladylike  creature  could 
become  my  wife  !     Silently  I  moved  away. 

At  noon  the  next  day  I  entered  a  drinking  saloon  in  Little 
Rock,  where  I  had  ascertained  that  Mapleton  passed  the 
greater  part  of  his  time.  He  was  just  then  arranging  with 
three  men  to  pursue  his  runaway  slave,  and  glanced  suspi- 
ciously at  me.    I  pretended  not  to  see  him,  but  walked  up  to 


the  bar,  and  called  for  a  glass  of  whisky.     He  approached, 
and  asked  whether  I  had  come  from  the  reservation. 

"  Yes,  that  is  my  home,"  I  replied,  carelessly,  at  the  same 
time  holding  out  my  glass  to  be  refilled. 

"  Then  I  have  struck  the  right  man,"  he  said,  with  a  wicked 
grin. 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  the  right  man,"  I  re- 
turned, holding  my  glass  against  the  light  to  observe  the 
color  of  the  liquor. 

Something  in  my  manner  evidently  displeased  him,  for  he 
frowned  darkly.  "  I  mean  that  you  probably  can  tell  me 
where  to  find  my  slave,  who  has  hidden  herself  in  the  reser- 
vation. I  am  ready  to  reward  any  man  in  hard  dollars  who 
brings  her  back  to  me." 

"I  know  nothing  about  a  slave,"  I  returned,  slowly,  "but 
I  saw  a  quadroon— a  slender,  pale  young  girl — whose  master 
freed  her  by  his  will." 

While  I  spoke  the  man  had  become  livid  with  rage.  "That 
is  the  most  infernal  lie  the  tongue  of  a  black  wench  ever  ut- 
tered," he  yelled.  '*'  I  know  where  to  look  for  her,  and  I  will 
cowhide  any  man  who  dares  to  interfere." 

"Easier  said  than  done,"  I  replied,  tauntingly,  "for  the 
man  who  rescued  the  girl  is  not  one  to  be  trifled  with." 
"  Then  you  know  the  d — d  rascal,  do  you  ?" 
"  As  well  as  I  know  myself,"  I  answered,  "  and  I  advise 
you  not  to  seek  an  interview  with  him.  It  is  scarcely  worth 
your  while  to  pursue  Mayflower — she  is  called  so,  I  believe 
— because  she  has  become  the  wife  of  a  free  man." 

Mapleton  glared  at  me  for  a  full  minute  without  opening 
his  lips.  Either  he  did  not  take  in  my  meaning,  or  he  thought 
me  crazy. 

"  I  will  make  it  so  hot  for  the  man  who  married  her,"  he 
said  at  last,  speaking  between  his  teeth,  "  that  he  will  regret 
it  as  long  as  he  lives." 

"  I  should  like  to  see  the  human  being,  calling  himself  a 
man,  who  would  not  rescue  a  young  girl  from  the  teeth  of 
blood-hounds,  and  put  her  beyond  the  reach  of  a  tyrant,"  I 
said,  warmly. 

One  word  brought  on  another,  Mapleton  getting  more  and 
more  excited.  When  at  last  I  announced  myself  the  girl's 
rescuer,  his  rage  knew  no  bounds.  Cursing  and  yelling  like 
a  maniac,  he  called  me  a  d — d  nigger,  and  swore  he  would 
have  me  flogged  to  death  in  place  of  the  girl.  Then  I  lost 
my  temper,  called  him  a  liar,  and  dared  him  at  the  peril  of 
his  life  to  raise  his  hand  against  a  free-born  Spaniard. 
Urged  on  by  his  companions,  and  trembling  with  fury,  Ma- 
pleson  struck  at  me,  but  quick  as  a  flash  I  parried  the  blow, 
and  knocked  him  down.  I  leaned  against  the  bar  with  both 
hands  plunged  into  my  pockets,  grasping  my  pistols.  No 
sooner  did  my  enemy  recover  from  the  blow  I  had  given 
him  than  he  made  a  rush  for  me  with  a  large  bowie-knife 
tightly  held  in  his  right  hand. 

"  Back !  or  you  are  a  dead  man  ! "  I  cried,  moving  to  the 
end  of  the  saloon,  and  pointing  my  pistol.  But  he  did  not 
heed  me,  and  in  another  instant  I  should  have  been  pinned 
to  the  wall.  There  was  nothing  left  for  me  but  to  fire.  I 
pulled  the  trigger,  and  Mapleton  fell  dead  at  my  feet. 

Profound  silence  reigned  for  a  few  moments.  Then  came 
such  an  outburst  of  indignation  from  the  dead  man's  friends 
that  I  thought  they  would  tear  down  the  house.  They  re- 
solved to  lynch  me  there  and  then,  but,  producing  my  other 
pistol,  I  swore  that  I  would  shoot  down  the  first  man  that 
dared  to  approach.  A  large  crowd  of  people  had  gathered, 
many  of  whom  knew  me,  and  spoke  in  my  behalf,  saying 
that  I  was  not  a  man  who  would  have  done  such  a  deed  un- 
less seriously  provoked.  Then  I  spoke.  I  declared  my 
willingness  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  an  unprejudiced  jury, 
and  pointing  to  the  dead  man,  with  the  knife  still  in  his  hand, 
asked  the  crowd  what  they  supposed  my  fate  would  have 
been  if  I  had  stood  against  the  wall  and  awaited  the  attack. 
After  some  debate  between  Mapleton's  friends  and  mine,  I 
was  allowed  to  proceed  quietly  to  jail. 

As  soon  as  Doctor  Johnny  heard  of  the  tragedy  he  made 
me  a  visit.  I  was  glad  to  learn  from  him  that  Mayflower 
was  quite  well,  but  much  distressed  at  my  fate.  He  said 
that  he  had  difficulty  in  preventing  her  from  coming  to  see 
me,  for  she  still  considered  herself  my  property,  and  wanted 
to  share  my  imprisonment.  I  made  Johnny  promise  to  tell 
her  that  she  had  nothing  to  do  with  my  encounter  with  Ma- 
pleton, and  begged  him  to  take  charge  of  my  weapons,  my 
horses,  and  all  my  belongings.  At  my  request  he  then  drew 
up  a  paper  making  over  everything  I  owned  to  Mayflower 
It  was  duly  signed  and  witnessed  by  a  couple  of  the  prison- 
keepers.  When  the  doctor  took  his  leave  I  requested  him, 
provided  I  was  not  acquitted,  to  bring  Mayflower  to  visit  me. 
My  trial  did  not  last  long.  If  1  had  been  a  full  white 
man  I  should  certainly  have  been  acquitted  ;  but  the  colored 
blood  that  ran  in  my  veins  made  the  jury  decide  that  four 
years'  imprisonment  was  a  slight  punishment.  They  seemed 
an  eternity  to  me.  One  day,  two  or  three  weeks  later, 
Johnny  entered  my  cell  leading  Mayflower  by  the  hand. 
The  poor  little  thing  wept  as  bitterly  as  though  she  were  the 
cause  of  my  misfortune,  and  reproached  herself  between  her 
sobs.  It  was  with  considerable  difficulty  that  I  at  last  suc- 
ceeded in  convincing  her  that  I  should  have  killed  Mapleton 
even  if  he  had  not  been  in  search  of  her.  Furthermore,  I 
assured  her  that  I  was  about  as  much  fitted  to  become  her 
husband  as  one  of  those  mustangs  out  on  the  prairie  to  go 
before  a  plow  ;  it  would  therefore  be  a  relief  to  me  to  feel 
that  she  did  not  consider  herself  bound  in  any  way.  She 
replied  that  she  would  be  faithful  and  would  wait  for  me  ; 
but  I  interrupted  her,  declaring  that  I  should  never  alter  my 
decision.  Pressing  her  hand  gently,  I  pushed  her  out  of 
the  cell,  and  closed  the  door.  I  then-  turned  to  Johnny,  "re- 
peated what  I  had  said  to  the  girl,  and  asked  him  to  many 
her  himself,  assuring  him  that  he  would  thus  relieve  my 
mind  of  its  greatest  anxiety.  He  offered  some  slight  objec- 
tion, but  when  I  reminded  him  that  only  by  being  married 
to  a  free  man  would  Mayflower  be  safe  from  the  next  heir  to 
the  Mapleton  estate,  he  consented.  When,  after  my  release 
from  jail  at  the  expiration  of  four  years,  I  passed  a  fortnight 
at  his  house,  and  saw  how  happy  he  was  with  his  pretty  wife 
and  two  children,  I  knew  that  I  had  given  good  advice.  My 
property  had  been  well  guarded,  but  I  would  not  receive  it 
back  ;  and  in  order  to  avoid  Mayflower's  importunities  on 
that  subject,  I  vanished  from  her  house  one  night  without 
bidding  adieu  or  making  my  destination  known. 

There,  you  have  my  story,  sir.  R.  K. 

San  Francisco,  March,  iSSi. 
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BURDETTE    ON    THE    TRAIN. 

The  Whistler. 
After  the  train  started,  which  it  did  on  the  coldest 
morning  it  could  pick  out,  the  passengers  gathered 
around  the  man  on  the  wood-box,  and  held  a  council 
to  decide  the  fate  of  the  man  who  had  been  silting 
behind  the  sad  passenger  all  the  way  for  ten  miles, 
whisding  every  mile  of  the  way.  Once  or  twice  the 
sad  passenger  had  turned  on  the  whistler  and  plain- 
tively asked  him  if  he  had  lost  a  dog?  Or  if  he  just 
made  that  kind  of  a  noise  to  keep  himself  awake? 
But  the  stranger  paid  no  attention  to  these  inquiries, 
except  to  say  "  Huh  ?  "  in  a  sort  of  surprised  stupid- 
ity, so  that  the  relief  of  silence  was  only  temporary, 
and  the  council  was  called  to  decide  upon  the  man's 
fate.  The  sad  passenger  was  opposed  to  any  unnec- 
essary effusion  of  blood,  but  he  had  been  very  sorely 
tried.  "  Why  is  it,"  he  asked,  "  that  some  men  never 
can  get  into  a  railway  coach  without  yielding  to  the 
terrible  temptation  to  whistle?  There  is  no  music  in 
it ;  not  one  man  in  three  thousand  can  whistle  so  that 
you  want  to  listen  to  him,  and  that  one  man  never 
whisdes  in  the  cars."  "And  why,"  asked  the  fat 
passenger,  "  does  the  railway  whistler  never  whisde 
a  tune?"  "I  sometimes  think,"  said  the  tall,  thin 
passenger,  "  from  the  rapt  expression  of  the  whis- 
tler's face,  that  he  thinks  he  is  whistling  a  tune. 
When  this  hallucination  takes  possession  of  him  his 
■  eyes  become  suddenly  bright,  he  straightens  up  a  lit- 
tle in  his  seat,  his  lips  assume  a  more  determined 
pucker,  and  they  protrude  and  recede  in  strongly 
marked  alternation  ;  he  toots  and  chirps  with  feverish, 
eager  gasps  ;  occasionally,  in  the  fervor  of  some  of 
the  low  notes,  a  grunting  sort  of  a  moan  will  escape 
with  the  whistle  ;  the  lime  of  the  alleged  music  is 
quickened,  and  the  whistler  leans  forward  and  whis- 
tles down  the  neck  of  the  patient  man  who  is  writh- 
ing in  speechless  agony  in  the  seat  before  the 
one-man  band.  Whenever  you  see  the  whistler 
looking  and  acting  like  this,  then  you  may 
know  that  he  is  seized  with  the  insane  conviction  that 
he  is  whistling  a  tune."  "Perhaps,"  said  the  cross 
passenger,  "  at  such  times  he  may  have  in  his  mind 
a  dim  memory  of  some  tune  that  he  once  heard  some 
man  speak  of  having  listened  to,  and  he  imagines 
that  he  is  performing  an  imitation  of  it."  "And 
then,"  the  fat  passenger  said,  "he  sometimes  beats 
time  to  his  music  with  his  feet.  This  is  usually  con- 
sidered by  the  railroad  whistler  as  very  effective." 
"  And  they  always  hunt  in  droves,"  said  the  sad  pas- 
senger. "If  one  man  begins  whistling  another 
takes  it  up."  "  Do  you  suppose,"  said  Endymion, 
the  sleepy  passenger,  who  only  got  on  a  few  stations 
back,  and  had  been  sound  asleep  ever  since,  "  Do  you 
suppose  the  man  who  whistles  ever  listens  to  the 
warblings  of  the  other  whisders  in  the  car?  Because 
if  he  did,  and  could  hear  how  meaningless  and  va- 
cant the  music  was,  I  think  he  would  never  whistle  in 
the  cars  another  time."  "Well,"  the  fat  pas- 
senger said,  "what  shall  we  do  with  him?  I  don't 
really  think  we  ought  to  kill  him."  "No,"  said 
the  sad  passenger,  "no  bloodshed.  Let  us  just 
fall  upon  him  and  plane  the  floor  with  him." 
"Suppose,"  said  the  tall  thin  passenger,  "we  take 
him  out  on  the  platform,  where  there  will  be  room  to 
swing  our  legs,  and  kick  him?"  "We  might  wait 
until  the  train  was  running  a  little  slower,"  said  the 
cross  passenger,  ' '  and  chuck  him  out  of  the  window, " 
"  We  might  throw  him  down,  and  pull  out  his  teeth 
with  a  monkey-wrench,"  said  the  sad  passenger,  "so 
that  he  couldn't  whistle  anymore."  "Or  we  might 
punch  a  hole  in  his  lungs,"  said  theman  on  the  wood- 
box,  "with  a  brad  awl,  and  that  would  let  out  his 
wind  faster  than  he  could  whistle  it  up."  "Well," 
they  all  said,  "  let's  get  hold  of  him  and  give  him  a 
little  whirl  anyhow,  just  for  luck."  Just  then  the  man 
who  had  been  whistling  stood  in  the  aisle  beside  them. 
He  was  not  a  kind-looking  man,  now  that  he  had 
ceased  whistling.  He  had  only  one  eye,  and  his  hair 
was  very  short.  His  neck  was  of  about  the  same 
breadth  as  his  shoulders,  and  he  had  an  unpleasant 
way  of  holding  his  chin  pretty  well  forward,  and  his 
nose  was  all  wrinkled  up.  He  was  taking  off  his 
coat,  although  the  car  was  quite  cool,  and  he  had  just 
thrown  his  hat  upon  the  floor,  although  there  were 
plenty  of  empty  racks.  "Seems  to  me,"  he  said, 
"that  you  ducks  ain't  overly  fond  of  my  whistlin'. 
Seems  like  I  heard  ye  didn't  want  me  to  whistle  no 
more  when  you  was  around."  There  was  an  embar- 
rassing silence  about  a  foot  long. 


Rain,  Thaw,  and  Things. 

"  How  beautiful  is  the  rain." — Vennor.  "That's  what  I 
thawed." — Gen.  ffasen.  "That's  what  I  thawed  you 
thawed." — American  Ground  Hog. 

We  were  at  Defiance,  O. ,  waidng  for  the  train. 
All  night  long  it  had  rained  on  this  city  of  good  peo- 
ple, the  rain  splashing  in  the  pools  and  rattling  on 
the  window  panes  ;  the  music  of  the  "break-up"  ; 
what  Bret  Harte  so  beautifully  calls  "  the  reveille  of 
spring."  Xow  and  then,  mingled  with  the  continu- 
ous patter,  came  the  muffled  splash  as  some  proud 
citizen,  tacking  and  filling  on  his  devious  way,  sat 
down  on  the  icy  pavement  to  look  at  his  feet,  with 
the  impression  that  he  should  have  shifted  his  ballast 
before  he  struck  the  sand,  he  being  loaded  too  heav- 
ily aft.  The  waiting-room  at  the  station  was  crowded 
with  travelers  in  all  stages  of  mental  depression, 
moisture,  and  tobacco.  One  man,  indeed,  a  sojourner 
from  the  southwest,  lightened  the  gloom  by  wearing 
a  pair  of  green  pantaloons.  The  effect  was  striking, 
but  not  extravagantly  picturesque  The  train  was 
late,  and  the  waidng  passengers  beguiled  the  time 
pleasantly  by  telling  wild  stories  of  the  dark  and 
stormy  railroad  track  ;  of  lightning  express  trains 
that  passed  by  them  at  flag  stations  ;  sailed  on,  and 
made  no  sign  as  they  roared  out  into  the  night  and 
storm,  with  only  the  mocking  laugh  of  "the  fear 
brakeman  drifting  back  through  the  gloom,  bidding 
the  abandoned  man  to  grease  his  legs  and  slide  down 
as  an  "  extra."  The  fat  passenger  said  that  he  had 
never  missed  a  train  in  his  life  ;  train  had  missed 
him  sometimes,  but  that  didn't  count.  "  It's  easier 
to  get  on  a  flying  train,"  the  man  on  the  wood-box 
said,  ' "  than  it  is  to  get  off.  I  jumped  off  a  night  ex- 
press on  the  Wabash  one  dark,  stormy  night,  when 
we  were  running  a  little  faster  than  the  sun.  I  lit 
against  the  end  of  a  house  about  twenty  feet  from 
the  track,  and  when  1  woke  up  the  man  and  his  wife 
and  two  or  three  neigbors  were  standing  around  with 
lanterns,  examining  the  house  where  I  struck  it. 
They  hadn't  seen  me,  and  I  heard  the  man  say,  by 
and  by  :  '  That's  the  second  time  it's  been  struck  this 
spring.  I'm  goin'  to  have  a  copper  lightning-rod  put 
on  this  gable  to-morrow.  Tain  t  safe  without  'em  in 
such  storms. '  And  I  was  so  proud  to  think  I  had 
struck  a  house  with  lightning  that  I  didn't  care  if  my 
neck  was  broke. "  "  It's  a  common  enough  thing," 
the  sad  passenger  said,  "  for  a  man  to  strike  a  house 
with  Jersey  lightning."     But  this  was  ruled  out. 


INTAGLIOS. 

At  the  Church  Gate. 
Although  I  enter  not, 
Yet  all  around  the  spot 

Oftlimes  I  hover  ; 
And  near  the  sacred  gate, 
With  longing  eyes,  I  wait 

Expectant  of  her. 

The  minster  bell  tolls  out 
Above  the  city's  rout. 

And  noise  and  humming  ; 
They've  hushed  the  minster-bell  ; 
The  organ  'gins  to  swell  ; 

She's  coming!  she's  coming  ! 

My  lady  comes  at  last. 
Timid  and  stepping  fast, 

And  hastening  hither, 
With  modest  eyes  downcast ; 
She  comes — she's  here — she's  past — 

May  heaven  go  with  her ! 

Kneel  undisturbed,  fair  saint ! 
Pour  out  your  praise  or  plaint 

Meekly  and  duly ; 
I  will  not  enter  there 
To  sully  your  pure  prayer 

With  thoughts  unruly. 

But  suffer  me  to  pace 
Round  the  forbidden  place, 

Lingering  a  minute, 
Like  outcast  spirits  who  wait, 
And  see,  through  heaven's  gate. 

Angels  within  it.  — Thackeray. 

The  Romaunt  of  the  Rose. 
Poor  rose  !     I  lift  you  from  the  street — 

Far  better  I  should  own  you 
Than  you  should  lie  for  random  feet, 

Where  careless  hands  have  thrown  you. 

Poor  pinky  petals,  crushed  and  torn  I 

Did  heartless  Mayfair  use  you. 
Then  cast  you  forth  to  lie  forlorn, 

For  chariot  wheels  to  bruise  you  ? 

I  saw  you  last  in  Edith's  hair. 

Rose,  you  would  scarce  discover 
That  I,  she  passed  upon  the  stair, 

Was  Edith's  favored  lover. 

A  month,  a  little  month,  ago — 

Oh,  theme  for  moral  writer  ! — 
'Twixt  you  and  me,  my  Rose,  you  know. 

She  might  have  been  politer. 

But  let  that  pass.     She  gave  you  then — 

Behind  the  oleander — 
To  one,  perhaps,  of  all  the  men 

Who  best  could  understand  her. 

Cyril,  that,  duly  flattered,  took. 

As  only  Cyril's  able, 
With  just  the  same  arcadian  look 

He  used  last  night  for  Mabel. 

Then,  having  waltzed  till  every  star 

Had  paled  away  in  morning, 
Lit  up  his  cynical  cigar, 

And  tossed  you  downward,  scorning. 

Kismet !  my  Rose  !     Revenge  is  sweet — 
She  made  my  heart-strings  quiver — 

And  yet,  you  shan't  lie  in  the  street  ; 

I'll  drop  you  in  the  river. — Austin  Dobson. 

Identity. 

Somewhere,  in  desolate  wind-swept  space. 

In  twilight-land,  in  No-man's-land, 
Two  hurrying  Shapes  met  face  to  face, 
And  bade  each  other  stand. 
"And  who  are  you?"  cried  one,  a-gape. 

Shuddering  in  the  gleaming  light. 
"I  know  not,"  said  the  second  Shape, 

"  I  only  died  last  night ! " — T.  B.  Aldrich. 


Out  of  the  Window. 
Out  of  the  window  she  leaned  and  laughed, 

A  girl's  laugh,  idle,  and  foolish,  and  sweet — 
Foolish,  and  idle,  it  dropped  like  a  call, 

Into  the  crowded,  noisy  street 
Up  he  glanced  at  the  glancing  face. 

Who  had  caught  the  laugh  as  it  fluttered  and  fell, 
And  eye  to  eye  for  a  moment  there 

They  held  each  other  as  if  by  a  spell. 
All  in  a  moment  passing  there, 

And  into  her  idle,  empty  day, 
All  in  that  moment  something  new 

Suddenly  seemed  to  find  its  way. 
All  through  and  through  the  clamorous  hours 

That  made  his  clamorous,  busy  day, 
A  girl's  laugh,  idle,  and  foolish,  and  sweet, 

Into  every  bargain  found  its  way. 
And  through  and  through  the  crowd  of  the  streets, 

At  every  window  in  passing  by, 
He  looked  a  moment,  and  seemed  to  see 

A  pair  of  eyes  like  the  morning  sky.-AVrtz  Perry. 

Judge  Not. 
How  do  we  know  what  hearts  have  vilest  sin  ? 

How  do  we  know  ? 
Many,  like  sepulchres,  are  foul  withinr 

Whose  outward  garb  is  spotless  as  the  snow, 
And  many  may  be  pure  we  think  not  so. 
How  near  to  God  the  souls  of  such  have  been, 
What  mercy  secret  penitence  may  win — 
How  do  we  know  ? 

How  can  we  tell  who  sinneth  more  than  we? 

How  can  we  tell  ? 
We  think  our  brother  walketh  guiltily, 

Judging  him  in  self-righteousness.     Ah,  well! 
Perhaps  had  we  been  driven  through  the  hell 
Of  his  untold  temptations,  we  might  be 
Less  upright  in  our  daily  walk  than  he — 
How  can  we  tell  ? 

Dare  we  condemn  the  ills  that  others  do  ? 

Dare  we  condemn  ? 
Their  strength  is  small,  their  trials  not  a  few  ; 
The  tide  of  wrong  is  difficult  to  stem. 
And  if  to  us  more  clearly  than  to  them 
Is  given  knowledge  of  the  good  and  true, 
More  do  they  need  our  help  and  pity,  too, 
Dare  we  condemn  ? 

God  help  us  all,  and  lead  us  day  by  day. 

God  help  us  all  ! 
We  cannot  walk  alone  the  perfect  way; 

Evil  allures  us,  tempts  us,  and  we  fall  1 
We  are  but  human,  and  our  power  is  small ; 
Not  one  of  us  may  boast,  and  not  a  day 
Rolls  o'er  our  heads  but  each  hath  need  to  say, 

God  help  us  all !  — Anon. 


THE    INNER    MAN. 


NOCTURNE. 

An  hungered  geologue  did  sup 

Upon  a  new  mince  pie  ; 
He  swore  that  all  this  nightmare  talk 

Was  but  within  his  eye. 
That  night  he  tumbled  into  bed, 

Among  his  household  gods, 
When  lo  !  across  the  counterpane 

Crept  fourteen  decapods! 
'  Crustacean  curses  !"  cried  the  sage, 

"  Have  I  been  taking  tods  ?" 
But  as  he  spoke  his  pillow  swarmed 

With  tedradecapods  ! 
Poor  man  !  the  perspiration  pours, 

(The  kind  one  never  fans,) 
For  now  the  head-board's  hideous  with 

Nine  entomostrocans  ! 
He  leaps,  that  geologian, 

He  strikes  the  cold,  bare  floor  ; 
His  dream  is  gone,  his  mind  restored, 

He  bites  mince  pies  no  more. 


For  half  a  day  he  had  ridden  across  a  Nevada  des- 
ert, with  nothing  to  drink  save  some  melting  snow  in 
a  puddle,  and  nothing  to  eat  save  the  bill  of  fare  in 
an  old  Argonaut.  A  wreath  of  smoke  rose  into  sud- 
den view  above  the  gray-white  plain.  He  spurred 
his  broncho  into  a  laggard  canter.  The  crest  of  a 
shallow  gulch  disclosed  a  sad-visaged  cabin,  half,  ce- 
dar logs,  half  shaly  earth.  He  spurred  the  broncho 
down  the  narrow  path  and  knocked  at  the  low  door. 
There  was  no  answer.  He  leaped  to  the  ground, 
flung  the  broncho's  reins  over  a  convenient  paling, 
pushed  open  the  yielding  door,  and  entered.  The 
apartment  was  mean  enough  to  have  belonged  to  an 
Arthurian  earl.  Not  even  a  carpet  of  rushes  con- 
cealed the  muddy  floor.  In  one  corner  a  heap  of 
blankets,  in  another  several  half-filled  grain  sacks  and 
a  pine  box.  There  was  no  window,  and  neither  chair 
nor  rest  of  any  kind.  At  the  left  of  the  entrance 
was  a  narrow  table,  or  rather  shelf,  with  knives  and 
forks,  and  spoons,  and  tin  dishes  thereon.  Opposite 
the  door  was  a  fireplace.  Above  a  bed  of  glowing 
coals  hung  an  iron  pot.  He  tilted  the  lid,  and  there 
came  put  a  savory  odor.  He  lifted  the  cover  of  the 
pine  box,  and  saw  a  rye  loaf,  a  large  block  of  whitish 
butter,  and  half  a  yellow  cheese.  Hunger  was 
stronger  than  the  eighth  commandment.  He  was 
about  to  help  himself.  But  even  as  his  hand  touched 
the  rye  loaf,  he  heard  outside  the  broncho  snort.  He 
stepped  to  the  door,  and  saw  descending  the  gulch 
another  broncho  and  another  man.  The  man  was 
owner  of  the  cabin,  an  Italian  herdsman  in  charge  of 
the  range.  Vincento  Poponini  had  once  been  a  cook. 
He  prided  himself  on  the  fact.  "You  will  see  what 
we  shall  have  for  the  supper,"  he  said.  The  tender- 
foot preferred  to  eat  there  and  then,  but  he  was  a 
polite  lad,  and  gave  no  sign.  The  ex-cook  replenished 
the  fire  with  crackling  boughs  of  nut  pine.  He  re- 
moved from  the  iron  pot  some  savory  ribs  of  beef, 
and  left  the  soup  to  simmer  on  the  hearth.  To  this  he 
added  about  a  pound  of  the  whitish  butter  and  while 
it  was  melting  chopped  three  large  onions  and  added 
the  shreds  to  the  contents  of  the  pot.  The  tenderfoot 
groaned.  Recollections  of  onion  syrup  and  unlimited 
cold  in  the  head  were  strong  upon  him  ;  so  was  the 
aroma  of  the  liquifying  leeks.  But  the  ex-cook  was 
no  mere  maker  of  syrups.  From  a  long  tin  pan  he 
added  to  the  mixture  about  a  quart  of  rice,  and  then 
he  replenished  the  fire.  'Twixt  hunger  and  awe  the 
tenderfoot  sat,  doubled  up  on  a  heap  of  blankets,  in  a 
sort  of  daze.  After  a  while  the  bubbling  brew  boiled 
over.  The  ex-cook  stirred  the  mixture  vigorously  for 
a  few  minutes.  While  the  broth  had  been  coming 
to  a  boil,  the  ex-cook  had  crumbled  about  a  pound 
of  the  yellow  cheese  into  a  tin  pan.  As  he  continued 
the  stirring  he  slowly  poured  this  cheese  into  the  pot. 
Then  from  the  depths  of  the  pine  larder-box  he 
fished  a  small  tin  can,  and  tossed  a  third  of  its  con- 
tents— a  dark  powder — into  the  seething  mass.  The 
tenderfoot  shook  his  head  in  mute  protest.  The  ex- 
cook  caught  the  look  and  read  its  meaning.  He 
tossed  the  can  across  the  room  for  inspection.  It 
held  ground  cloves.  The  guest  smiled  sadly.  "  He 
is  making  something  for  the  toothache,"  he  thought. 
A  moment  later  the  ex-cook  lifted  the  iron  pot  from 
its  fire-hook,  and  set  it  on  the  table.  The  rye  loaf, 
the  whitish  butter,  the  savory  ribs  of  beef,  a  pot  of 
fragrant  tea,  were  placed  beside  it.  Politeness 
spurred  curiosity  to  the  test.  The  tenderfoot  ate  of 
the  pottage,  and  behold  it  was  good.  Forgive  him, 
reader,  for  he  was  very  hungry.  A.  H. 

Not  only  are  the  French  people  fond  of  dining  and 
connoisseurs  in  dining,  but  they  may  be  appealed  to 
on  their  gastronomic  side.  For  instance,  nothing 
pleased  them  better  in  Thiers  than  his  well-known 
partiality  for  the  good  things  of  life.  His  great  weak- 
ness was  a  dish,  strictly  provincialand  essentially  vul- 
gar, called  ' '  brandade, "  consisting  of  salt  cod  and  oil 
skillfully  mixed.  Doctors  in  late  years  forbade  Thiers 
to  eat  cod  in  any  shape  or  form,  and,  much  as  he 
wished  for  it,  Madame  Thiers  was  inflexible.  But  he 
had  an  ally,  Monsieur  Mignet,  and  from  time  to 
time  this  gentleman  used  to  reach  the  Hotel  St. 
Georges  with  a  voluminous  parcel  under  his  arm. 
He  would  bow  rapidly  to  the  ladies,  and  pass  into 
the  great  man's  study.  Then  an  urgent  plea  of  im- 
portant work  was  put  forward,  the  doors  were  locked, 
and  intruders  sent  away.  Directly  they  were  alone, 
the  two  friends  undid  the  parcel,  which  was  simply  a 
tin  box  wrapped  in  a  newspaper,  and  containing  an 
unctuous  "brandade,"  made  by  the  best  Provencale 
cook  in  Paris.  With  lingering  delight  the  friends 
consumed  this  forbidden  delicacy  ;  and,  when  the 
box  was  entirely  empty  and  the  doors  were  unlocked, 
Thiers  would  be  heard  exclaiming  :  "  My  dear  Mig- 
net, it  is  the  master-piece  of  human  genius  !  "  And 
every  one  thought  he  referred  to  some  great  liter- 
ary achievement.  But  Madame  Thiers  one  day 
caught  the  two  culprits  at  their  work,  and  reproached 
Mignet  so  severely  that  after  that  he  never  dared  enter 
the  hotel  with  a  parcel  under  his  arm. 


CLXVIX.- 


-Sunday,  March  6,- 
Persons. 


■Bill  of   Fare  for  Six 


Eastern  Oysters. 

Beef  Noodle  Soup.       Broiled  Shad. 

Lamb  Chops,  Tomato  Sauce. 

Asparagus.     Sweet  Potatoes. 

Roast  Teal  Ducks. 

Cabbage  Salad. 
Cabinet  Pudding. 
Apples,  Oranges,  Pears,  and  Bananas. 
To  Make  Cabinet  Pudding.— Have  a  tin  mould,  well 
buttered.     Ornament  it  with  raisins,  sliced  citron,  and  dried 
cherries.     Fill   the  mould  with  alternate   layers  of  sponge 
cake,  macaroni,  and  preserved  fruits.     Then  fill  the  mould 
up   with  an  uncooked  custard,    made  of  yolk  of  eggs  and 
milk,  with  a  glass  of  sherry  or  madeira  wine,  and  the  grated 
rind  of  a  lemon.     Steam  the  pudding  in  boiling  water  slow- 
ly for   two   hours.      Be    careful  not   to   let   the   water  boil 
over   the  mov.kl.     When  done,  turn  it   over  on  a  dish,   and 
serve  with  lemon  and  wine  sauce. 


TO  HOUSEKEEPERS. 


If  you  wish  to  use  goods  of 
tull  weight  and  absolute  purity, 
see  your  grocer  supplies  you 
with 


KINGSFORD'S 

OSWEGO 


STARCH, 


ROYAL 
BAKING 

POWDER. 


WALTER  BAKER  &  CO.'S 

CHOCOLATE. 


ARBUCKLE'S 

ARIOSA 


COFFEE. 


WM.  T.  COLEMAN  &  CO., 
AGENTS. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  L. 


THE       AR  GONAUT. 


Thursday,  March  3. 
One  of  those  casual  pleasure-seekers  who  never 
read  the  amusement  column,  and  who  only  go  to  the 
theatre  as  one  takes  mild  medicine — when  they  feel 
the  need  of  it — said  the  other  evening  :  "  I  want  to  go 
to  the  theatre  to  night.     What  is  going  on  ?    Where 
shall  I  go  ?  "    He  was  a  type  of  his  class.    Such  peo- 
ple have  a  serenest  indifference  to  a  dramatic  reputa- 
tion of  any  grade  beneath  a  great  star's.     All  the  les- 
ser people  are  nobodies  in  particular,  and  are  vaguely 
alluded  to  as  "  that  girl  in  the  white  dress  that  played 
the  daughter,"  or  "  that  fellow  with  the  black  mous- 
tache that  played  the  villain."     For  such  people  the 
players  have  no  personality.    They  are  simply  a  big 
band  of  marionettes,  dancing  on  their  strings  to  give 
a  business  man  relaxation  from  care.     They  are  mer- 
ciless critics,  these  "business  men,"  of  whom  audi- 
ences are  half  made  up.     They  demand  an  excellent 
article  of  acting,  of  whatever  kind  it  be.     And  yet  it 
would  never  do  to  send  such  a  one  to  see  "  Un- 
known."    He  might  take  it  all  an  grand  serieux,  and 
quite  lose  theunctuous  enjoyment  which  such  a  drama 
affords  when  received  in   a  proper  spirit.     Neither 
would  it  answer  to  send  him  to  see  "Transported 
for  Life. "   There  is  an  unpleasant  Australian  flavor  in 
the  very  title  of  this  extraordinary  drama,    and  it 
has  that  unmistakeable  smell  of  public  institutions. 
They  may  scour  San  Quentin  till  the  very  atmosphere 
is  soapy,   and  cleanse  the  Industrial  School  till    it 
reeks  of  sapolio,  yet  the  scent  of  something  or  other 
clings  to  it  still.     Any  one  who  is  sensitive  to  odor 
can   not  sit  comfortably  through  "Transported  for 
life."    Yet  it  is  not  so  in  the  "  Ticket-of  Leave  Man," 
although  Mr,  George  Darrell  has  made  his  play  as 
near  akin  to  Tom  Taylor's  as  he  dared.    But  it  is  too 
essentially  Australian,  in  the  disagreeable  sense  of 
the  word,  to  be  pleasant.     I  do  not  think  there  ever 
lived  a  playwright  who  so  loved  an  accumulation  of 
agony  as  Mr.  George  Darrell.     One  wonders  what 
blow  will  fall  first  when  he  enters  with  his  changeless 
expression    His  favorite  pose  is  to  suffer  under  an 
accumulation  of  insult,  but  there  is  a  polite  and  im- 
movable "  indeed?"  written  on  his  countenance  which 
sometimes  quite  takes  the  point  from  his  acting.     If 
you  get  this  idea  in  your  head,  it  becomes  quite  ab- 
surd at  last  to  see  a  man  make  a  murderous  assault 
with  a  chair,  entertain  a  large  company  of  singularly 
miscellaneous  guests,  be  put  down  a  shaft  and  res- 
cued therefrom,  disguise  himself  in  a  most  transpar- 
ent red  beard,  plunge  after  his  chloroformed  love  into 
mid-ocean,  and  be  rescued  yet  again  by  a  huge  stage 
ship,  and  yet  seem  to  be  continually  giving  you  the 
polite  "indeed?  "  of  an  inattentive  listener.  '  How  re- 
ally rare  is  good  facial  expression  on  the  stage.    Peo- 
ple seem  to  go  through  life  marked  with  as  immova- 
ble muscles  as  the  unhappy  "  man  who  laughs  "of 
Victor  Hugo.     The  actor  or  actress  who  has  a  speak- 
ing face  always  makes  a  triumph.     How  else  were  we 
conquered  by  that  ugly  little  witch,  Maud  Harrison  ? 
— who  is  by  all  odds  the  most  delightful  ingenue  who 
has  yet  played  in  San  Francisco,  and  an  accomplished 
comedienne  as  well.     And  who  that  was  led  captive 
in  the  train  of  the   delightful  Aimee  does  not  re- 
member how  readily  she  could   transform   her  el- 
oquent face,  could  look  like  a  very  miracle  of  in- 
nocence and  purity  in  "  Le  Petit  Faust,"  and  could 
throw  the  very  spirit  of  sin  into  her  wicked  eyes  in 
twenty  other  parts.     Has  Katherine  Rogers  changed 
any,  if  at  all,  I  wonder,  since  her  seasons  at  the  Cali- 
fornia?   She  had  a  cold,  hard  style  then,  and  made 
her  best  hit  as  Galatea.     This,  partly  because  Gala- 
tea was  rather  a  frigid  young  woman  in  any  case, 
and  partly  because  Miss  Rogers  looked  exceedingly 
well  as  a  statue,  owing  to  her  beautiful  arms.     Even 
philosophical  George  Eliot  suffered  herself  to  depart, 
now  and  then,  from  the  evolutions  of  the  mind,  and 
to  go  into  a  species  of  mild  rapture  over  a  woman's 
arm.     I  remember  reading  a  little  paper  of  Leigh 
Hunt's,  or  some  other  dear  old  fellow  just  like  him, 
who  lived  in  his  time  and  worshiped  in  spirit  at  the 
feet  of  Pasta  the  diva.     Pasta  had  ceased  to  sing 
many  years  when   the  paper  was  written,  but  the 
graybeard      lingered      lovingly     over     his     theme 
as    he    wrote    of    the    curves,     and    graces,  and 
expression    of    Pastas    beautiful    arm.     The    cul- 
tivated   and    genial    author    of    so    many    charm- 
ing essays,  called   the  expressionless  arms  of  some 
people  ' '  fore-legs  in  the  air  "  which  yet  seemed  to  as  _ 
sist  in  walking,  or  "  victual-reachers,"  or  "  racks  for 
armlets  and  bracelets,"  or  a  few  other  names  which 
his  fertile  fancy  suggested.      But  the  real  arms,  he 
says  in  one  of  his  flights  of  sentiment,  are  to  serve 
and  Ice  with,  to  clasp  with,  and  so  on   through  a 
p?<=ny  p.-ragraph.      This  is  not  the  use  of  a  stage 
•r,  only  duty  is  to  be  an  expressive  thing  of 


beauty,  and  this  duty  Miss  Katherine  Rogers's  arm 
quite  fulfills.  Miss  Rogers  played  Julia  and  Pauline, 
possibly  Juliet  and  Margaret  Elmore  (a  heavy  part  in 
which  pretty  Miss  Eleanor  Calhoun  almost  wrecked 
herself),  and  Formosa  and  Mimi.  Dion  Boucicault 
did  not  confess  at  the  time  that  he  had  dramatized 
"  Le  Manchon  de  Francine,"  that  most  beautiful  lit- 
tle idyl,  from  "  La  Vie  de  Boheme,"  but  all  the  world 
saw  that  Miss  Rogers  was  as  unsuited  with  the  part 
of  the  little  grisette  as  she  was  suited  with  the  bril- 
liant Formosa  which  she  played  later,  and  redeemed 
her  engagement  from  utter  failure.  How  pleasant  it 
will  be  to-night  to  see  the  bijou  theatre  restored  once 
more  to  its  proper  use,  to  know  that  the  great  red 
curtain  will  ring  up  on  drawing  -  rooms,  and 
kickshaws,  and  feminine  fripperies,  and  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  with  never  a  tent,  nor  a  min- 
ing shaft,  nor  a  bit  of  Australian  bush  in  the 
background,  These  things  are  all  very  well  in  their 
way,  but  they  and  the  class  of  acting  which  goes  with 
them  do  not  harmonize  with  the  luxurious  appoint- 
ments of  the  Baldwin  Theatre.  It  will  be  more  as  it 
should  be  to  see  stately  Katharine  Rogers  and  Miss 
Rose  Osborne,  who  is  a  most  sympathetic  actress  in 
emotional  parts,  and  Mr.  Grismer,  who  is  a  most 
agreeable  drawing-room  actor,  and  "Two  Nights  in 
Rome, "  which  has  been  so  successful  a  play.  It  all 
looks  very  rosy,  for  the  theatre-goers  have  been  rather 
living  upon  hope  latterly.  And  we  are  to  have  "  Oli- 
vette" at  the  Standard  on  Monday  night.  Truly,  we  are 
not  kept  long  waiting  for  the  newest  operas,  and  Sol- 
dene,  having  put  a  girdle  'round  about  the  earth, 
comes  this  way  once  more.  You  may  know  her  lith- 
ographs by  the  hat,  an  article  of  gear  in  which  she  al- 
ways affected  a  particularly  rakish  style.  The  big 
prima  donna  was  rather  shone  down  on  the  occasion 
of  her  first  engagement  here,  by  the  erratic  Sara,  the 
small  Saxon-looking  minx  dressed  like  a  Japanese 
property  man,  whose  kick  was  town  talk  for  at  least  one 
moon.  There  is  no  Sara  this  time,  but  the  prudent 
Soldene — who,  off  the  stage,  looks  essentially  the 
business  woman  her  prosperous  career  would  indi- 
cate her  to  be — knows  well  the  charm  of  accessories, 
and  includes  a  ballet  in  the  list  of  advertised  attrac- 
tions. Forty  artists !  Think  of  this  number  grouped 
on  the  little  Standard  stage  in  "Chilperic,"  say, 
which  was  a  pretty  spectacle,  and  one  of  the  successes 
of  the  first  engagement.  No  less  than  three  or  four 
new  operas  are  announced  for  this  season,  and,  with 
the  idea  that  there  is  something  in  a  name,  people  are 
looking  forward  with  more  than  usual  interest  to 
"  Billee  Taylor." 

Friday  Morning. 
One  likes  the  pleasure  sometimes  of  reversing  a 
sound  old  proverb,  and  helping  to  give  honor  to  a 
prophet  in  his  own  country.  It  has  been  objected 
that  Mr.  Archie  Gunther's  play  is  entirely  too  like 
'  Forget  Me  Not,"  but  the  author  claims  it  to  have 
been  finished  and  read  to  managers,  long  before 
Genevieve  Ward  had  made  her  play  famous.  Either 
it  is  one  of  those  remarkable  instances  of  minds  run- 
ning in  one  channel — which  occur  in  literature  now 
and  then — or  Hermann  Merivale  and  Archie  Gunther 
both  took  their  impersonation  from  some  obscure 
little  tale  of  Corsican  vengeance,  and  wrought  the 
story  out  in  their  several  ways.  Whatever  the  root, 
' '  Two  Nights  in  Rome  "  is  the  better  play  of  the  two, 
but  Forget-Me-Not  infinitely  a  better  part  than  An- 
tonia, The  story  deals  with  artist  life  in  Rome,  and 
the  artist  is  a  successful  one — happy  fellow  ! — one  of 
the  kind  you  run  across  in  books  and  plays,  who  sell 
their  pictures  as  fast  as  they  paint  them,  and  make 
mountains  of  fame  and  tons  of  money.  This  espe- 
cial artist  has  the  bad  judgmen  t  to  marry  a  Corsican ,  a 
young  woman  who  very  pi  omptly  turns  out  to  be  a 
virago  of  the  most  advanced  type,  and  who  goes  off 
one  night  in  a  fit  of  spleen  and  drowns  herself  in  the 
Tiber.  She  is  missing  through  the  whole  of  the  sec- 
ond act,  but  turns  up  in  the  third  with  a  most  sepul- 
chral voice  and  an  astonishing  amount  of  black  dra- 
pery. She  finds  Gerald  rich,  famous,  titled,  and  mar- 
ried to  his  first  love,  Evelyn  Aubrey.  The  picture  which 
has  made  Gerald  famous  is  a  portrait  of  Evelyn, 
painted  while  Antonia  was  his  wife.  And  a  very 
pretty  series  of  complications  is  wrought  about  this 
innocent  bit  of  canvas.  It  is  a  frightful  daub,  as  seen 
from  the  front,  in  its  shrine  of  turkey  red  ;  but  the 
players  go  up  to  it  one  by  one  and  exclaim,  "  How 
beautiful  1 "  until,  finally,  against  the  evidence  of  your 
own  eyes,  you  come  rather  to  believe  in  it ;  and  it  is  with 
positive  grief  that  you  see  the  amiable  Corsican  stab 
it  with  a  long  dagger  hair-pin.  To  be  dramatic,  she 
should  commit  the  vandalism  in  full  view  of  the  audi- 
ence ;  but  they  are  getting  shrewd  in  the  matter  of 
properties  up  there,  and  Antonia  carefully  enshrines 
herself  in  the  turkey-red  to  commit  the  deed.  Com- 
ing out,  she  is  confronted  by  Herr  Franz,  a  friend  of 
her  sometime  husband,  who  has  been  traveling  in 
Africa  while  Gerald's  domestic  affairs  have  been  so 
very  kaleidoscopic,  and,  taking  her  to  be  still  the  wife 
of  the  artist,  he  brews  a  pretty  row  in  the  household. 
Of  course  everything  turns  out  well  at  the  end,  as  all 
well-regulated  plays  should  ;  but  the  entanglements 
are  very  cleverly  brought  about,  although  there  is 
sometimes  a  too  great  prolonging  of  the  agony,  and 
generally  too  much  talk.  Antonia  has  not  nearly  so 
good  a  chance  as  Forget-me-not.  Indeed,  Rose 
Osborne,  as  Evelyn,  quite  carries  the  play,  for  An- 
tonia is  a  central  figure  only  in  the  last  two  acts, 


and  hardly  then.  Miss  Katherine  Rogers's  style 
is  as  hard  as  the  nether  millstone,  and  she  has 
not  the  soft,  liquid  enunciation  of  her  compatri- 
ots, but  she  has  some  art  and  considerable  power, 
and  she  looks  exceedingly  well.  At  all  events,  it  was 
a  treat  to  see  once  more  a  good  play  well  cast,  well 
mounted,  and  well  acted.  Every  one  is  a  trifle  stiff 
just  yet,  but  "  Two  Nights  in  Rome  "  is  at  times  full 
of  thrilling  interest,  and  people  are  apt  to  fit  quickly 
into  their  parts  in  such  a  play. 


Betsy  B. 


COULISSES    CHAT. 


The  Soldene  troupe  are  to  open  in  "  Olivette  "  on 
Monday  night  at  the  Standard  Theatre.  It  would 
not  astonish  me  in  the  least  if  they  did  a  fine 
business.  By  all  accounts  "  Olivette"  is  an  unusu- 
ally bright  and  taking  opera.  Soldene  is  bringing  out 
a  good  company  and  lots  of  pretty  girls,  who  will 
make  a  show  in  the  little  Standard. 

The  California  will  open  properly  on  the  first  of 
May,  or  thereabouts,  under  a  new  and  strong  man- 
agement. Mr.  Asa  Field,  long  the  secretary  of  the 
theatre  company,  and  T.  A.  Maguire,  nephew  and 
antagonist  of  the  Baldwin  manager,  will  be  the 
lessees,  and  there's  money  behind  them.  There  are 
many  combinations  now  anxious  to  have  a  trial  of 
California,  and  I  expect  to  see  some  of  the  best  in  the 
old  house.  The  Wymans  and  Stetson's  engagement, 
beginning  on  Monday,  may  be  considered  as  merely 
stage  gaps  to  help  to  make  the  rent.  The  formal 
opening  will  be  worthy  of  old  times,  and  the  first  at- 
traction is  expected  to  revive  ihe  prestige  and  glory  of 
the  theatre. 

At  the  Baldwin,  Katharine  Rogers  has  been  giv- 
ing "  Two  Nights  in  Rome."  She  has  six  plays, 
including  "A  Baffled  Beauty,"  Percy's  play,  which 
was  a  failure  in  New  York,  with  three  or  four  ladies 
tried  in  the  part.  The  others  nobody  seems  to  know 
much  about. 

The  Lingards  are  looking  for  an  opening,  and  I 
suppose  if  they  can  wait  till  Miss  Rogers  fills  her  four 
weeks,  we  may  see  them  at  the  Baldwin.  If  not,  I 
don't  see  where  they  are  to  play,  unless  they  take  the 
Grand  Opera  House.  I  believe  Lingard  magnani 
mously  proposed  to  make  the  California  Theatre's 
fortune  on  a  certainty,  which  was  declined  in  favor  of 
Stetson. 

The  entente  cordiale  does  not  seem  to  be  very 
strong  among  the  profession  in  the  Colonies.  The 
opinion  held  by  one  actor  about  the  other  seems  to 
be  of  the  emphatic  kind,  and  if  every  profes- 
sional was  to  ballot  for  the  best  of  all  1  think, 
from  what  I  hear,  everybody  would  get  a  vote. 
But  it  is  perfectly  evident  that  the  people  of  the 
Colonies  look  upon  us  as  provincial  barbarians.  The 
assumption  is  that  ws  are  so  rarely  treated  to  good 
plays  that  we  must  naturally  be  astonished  at  the 
talent  sent  us  from  Australia.  We  have  been  as- 
tonished by  Lingard  long  ago.  I  think  Mr.  Darrell 
has  been  astonished  to  find  that  "Transported  for 
Life,"  has  not  been  stamped,  as  he  thought  it  would 
be,  good  for  twenty  thousand  dollars.  But  men  live 
and  learn,  and  I  trust  Mr.  Darrell  will  become  im- 
pressed with  the  fact  that  even  in  the  country  towns, 
the  American  people  have  got  over  looking  for  Sun- 
day-school texts  elaborated  in  melodramas  ;  and  that 
even  a  steamer  with  the  smoke-stack  in  the  bow  has 
been  seen  on  the  stage  more  than  once.  In  America, 
they  don't  talk  for  half  an  hour  about  thrashing  the 
villain  of  the  piece  ;  at  least  not  without  doing  it. 

I  think  one  of  the  funniest  things  I  ever  saw  in  a 
play,  is  in  "Transported  for  Life."  In  the  second 
act,  the  villain  comes  in  and  walks  all  around  Hubert 
Chandos'  tent,  trying  to  spot  the  exact  place  where 
he  lies  asleep.  He  then  goes  off,  while  the  victim 
gets  out  of  the  way.  He  re-enters,  takes  out  a  re- 
volver, blazes  away  at  the  tent  and,  crying  :  "  He  is 
dead.  Now  for  escape,"  or  words  to  that  effect,  runs 
straight  into  the  hero's  arms,  or  on  to  his  fists,  rather. 
Oh  !  inspired  melodramatist !  How  dear  to  thy  heart 
are  unequal  struggles  between  victim  and  villain, 
grand  bursts  of  sentiment  and  high  sounding  names  ! 
Sydney  St.  Aubyn  !  Hubert  Chandoce  ! 

The  Grand  Opera  House  is  to  be  opened.  Mr. 
Wieland,  the  brewer,  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  parties 
concerned  in  a  lease  for  ten  years.  It  is  proposed  to 
make  it  a  beer  garden  on  the  same  plan  as  the  Tivoli, 
and  I  hear  that  an  agent  has  been  sent  to  Europe  for 
attractions.  They  say  the  Tivoli  made  fifteen  thou- 
sand dollars  on  sales  of  beer  during  the  performance 
of  "  Cinderella." 

I  hear  that  Miss  Melville  and  the  opera  company 
are  inclined  to  kick  about  the  Soldene  troupe  being 
engaged  to  play  ' '  Olivette. "  But  I  suppose  if  Locke 
had  not  got  the  troupe,  somebody  else  would,  and 
business  is  business. 

Mark  Twain  published  in  his  sketches  a  review  of 
his  "  Innocents  Abroad,"  copied,  or  purported  to  be 
copied,  from  the  London  Saturday  Review.  It  was 
one  of  the  funniest  things  in  the  book.  As  an  exam- 
ple of  what  it  was,  I  recall  that  the  writer  took  Mark 
to  task  for  giving  the  number  of  fleas  in  some 
mosque  in  Damascus,  saying  that  it  was  absurd  to 
suppose  anybody  could  count  four  millions  or  so  of 
these  lively  insects.  I  always  believed  that  that  crit- 
ique was  a  joke  got  up  by  Mark  Twain  himself.  But 
I  believe  now  that  it  was  genuine,  and  that  the  writer 
of  it  is  still  at  large.  The  same  periodical  of  Febru- 
ary 5,  1881,  has  an  article  headed  "  American  Amen- 
ities," written  by  somebody  on  whose  corns  Nym 
Crinkle  has  trodden  heavily  in  his  New  York  dra- 
matic Feuilletoti.  The  irate  Britisher  sneers  at  the 
vulgarity  of  the  "  most  brilliant  critic"  in  America, 
turns  up  his  nose  at  his  personal  style  of  writing,  and 
is  generally  severe  on  his  bad  taste  in  dealing 
with  actors  and  actresses.  But  the  most  amusing 
part  of  the  article  ,  is  the  ludicrous  misconception 
of  the  meaning  of  Nym  Crinkle's  slang,  and  the  igno- 
rance which  prevents  the  writer  from  appreciating  an 
American  joke.  He  quotes  Nym  Crinkle  as  saying 
of  a  performance  of  Mary  Anderson's  :  "Every  daily 
paper  dodged  it.  Even  William  Winter,  Esq. ,  could 
not  stretch  his  taffy  sufficiently  to  cover  its  unfitness, 
and  so  gave  up  the  job. "  Then  he  goes  on  to  say  : 
"Even  when  players  are  off  the  stage  Mr.  Crinkle 
'stretches  his  taffy '  so  as  to  bring  them  within  the 
range  of  that  instrument ;  for  '  taffy,'  we  presume,  is 
a  New  York  scientific  term  for  a  telescope."  Fancy 
this  in  a  country  where  they  invented  Everton  Toffy ! 
But,  later,  he  has  a  gem.  Listen  to  this.  He  is 
quoting  Wheeler's  personal  paragraphs  :  "  NASBY. — 
Petroleum  V.,  widow,  the  relict  of  the  late  Bedott, 
will  exhibit  herself  nightly  at  the  Fourteenth  Street 
Theatre,  under  the  protection  of  Colonel  Haverley. " 
' '  This  bereaved  lady  is  spoken  of  with  no  more  gentle- 
ness than "  and  he  goes  on  to  quote  more.     The 

bereaved  Widow  Bedott !  How  Locke  and  Bishop 
will  roar  over  this.  Haverley  should  use  it  as  an  ad- 
vertisement in  his  new  posters.  RACONTEUR. 


DRAWING    AND     PAINTING. 

The  following  lines  are  inspired  by  seeing  the  mis- 
erable manner  of  teaching  drawing  and  painting 
which  prevails  in  this  part  of  the  country.  It  is  not 
uncommon  to  meet  beginners  who  seek  instruction, 
yet  who  have  made  many  pictures,  without  having  any 
idea  whatever  of  drawing.  This  false  way  of  teach- 
ing can  best  be  likened  to  this:  Can  a  language  be 
learned  correctly  without  grammar?  The  unpardon- 
able method  of  which  I  speak  is  so  common  now-a- 
days  that,  even  at  the  seminaries,  one  may  find  in- 
structors destitute  of  a  knowledge  of  teaching. 

The  first  thing  a  beginner  must  learn  is  to  use  his 
own  judgment ;  but,  instead  of  thus  exercising  the 
pupil's  owrn  brain,  the  poor  instructor  destroys  his 
talent  by  that  constant  copying  which  inexperienced 
teachers  always  use.  When  several  years  have  passed 
in  the  practice  of  this  copying,  the  pupil  knows  about 
as  much  of  drawing  and  painting  as  the  day  he  com- 
menced. He  is  unable  to  do  anything  after  nature, 
unable  to  direct  himself,  unable  to  exercise  his  own 
judgment.  At  first,  it  is  better  to  let  the  pupil  copy 
two  or  three  little  things  to  give  him  an  idea  of  how 
to  use  his  pencil,  but,  as  soon  as  possible,  let  him 
copy  nature,  "  for  nature  is  the  fact  itself."  In  that 
way  he  will  become  acquainted  with  the  rules,  get  a 
correct  idea  of  the  subject,  and  at  the  same  time  ac- 
quire a  knowledge  of  perspective.  When,  in  draw- 
ing from  nature,  the  pupil  becomes  so  proficient  as 
to  be  able  to  make  a  correct  contour,  and  use  the 
right  shading,  it  will  then  be  time  to  begin  to  paint. 
By  this,  however,  we  do  not  mean  him  to  occupy  his 
time  in  painting  exclusively,  for  he  must  make  use 
of  his  pencil  as  much  as  his  brush,  to  ensure  advance- 
ment in  painting. 

If  the  beginner  knew  how  many  advantages  a  good 
draltsman  has,  he  would  improve  himself  in  drawing 
with  greater  zeal  One  that  can  draw  can  easily 
learn  engraving  in  the  different  processes,  lithography, 
and  wood-caning.  In  the  mechanical  arts,  too,  it  is 
most  useful.  Then  let  us  take  a  glance  at  our  homes, 
and  the  rooms  that  we  inhabit.  A  good  draftsman 
can  always  tell  what  suits  the  size  of  a  room,  and  will 
not  place  a  piece  of  furniture  in  a  room  dispropor- 
tioned  to  its  use.  When  he  has  observed  and  studied 
the  composition  of  different  objects,  and  in  that  way 
fixed  them  in  his  mind,  he  will  transfer  his  thoughts 
to  paper  ;  and  when  he  has  come  so  far,  he  will  im- 
prove rapidly. 

By  this  it  is  not  meant  that,  of  the  large  number 
who  are  taught  drawing  and  painting,  all  will  be  ar- 
tists. That  is  a  false  interpretation  ;  but  the  knowl- 
edge the  pupil  has  received,  if  given  in  the  right  way, 
will  be  enough  to  open  his  eyes,  and  to  enable  him  to 
judge  of  works  of  art.  In  that  manner  he  will  de- 
rive the  pleasure  that  art,  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word,  is  able  to  give.  It  will  prevent  him  from  pur- 
chasing a  frame  worth  thirty  dollars,  and  a  so-called 
"  painting  "  worth  three  or  four.  It  will  prevent  him 
from  crowding  his  room  with  panels  on  which  are 
painted  impossible  flowers  or  unnatural  birds.  When 
a  family  has  a  beautiful  bouse,  and  elegant  furniture, 
one  work  of  art  would  do  more  credit  to  their  taste 
than  a  hundred  pieces  of  the  kind  with  which  their 
walls  are  generally  encumbered. 

In  this  country  so  much  is  spent  on  the  education 
of  the  young  that,  if  it  w7ere  employed  in  getting  bet- 
ter teachers,  much  more  would  be  gained.  And  I 
feel  sure  in  saying,  that  in  no  place  in  the  world  is 
there  so  much  spent  in  the  teaching  of  children  as  in 
California.  It  is  the  aim  of  parents,  of  course,  to 
have  their  children  taught  as  well  as  possible  ;  and, 
inasmuch  as  drawing  is  much  taught  in  the  private 
schools,  where  it  properly  belongs,  it  is  important  to 
select  good  teachers.  }.  M. 

San  Francisco,  March  1881. 


An  English  comedy,  translated  into  Italian,  has 
been  given  at  the  Valle  Theatre,  Rome.  The  comedy, 
"Our  Boys,"  has  proved  one  of  the  greatest  suc- 
cesses this  season,  and  will  doubtless  lead  to  other 
English  comedies  finding  their  way  to  the  Italian 
stage.  Whatever  may  be  the  faults  of  English  com- 
edies, they  are  at  least  pure.  Much  more  note  is 
taken  in  Italy  of  English  or  American  than  of  French 
criticisms  of  Italian  composers  and  artists  in  general. 
A  reason  for  this  is  that  the  French  are  notoriously 
unjust  toward  everything  that  is  not  French.  The 
joke  of  "  Our  Boys  "  is  that  most  people  thinks  its 
author— Byron — is  Lord  Byron. 


At  the  Tivoli  there  is  every  indication  for  an  ex- 
tended run  of  "The  Bohemian  Girl."  The  audi- 
ences are  very  large.  The  new  opera  bouffe  "  Oli- 
vette" is  in  active  preparation. 


The  "Handel  and  Hayden  Society,"  "  Lieder- 
kranz."  Madame  Fabbri's  Singing  Academy,  and  a 
number  of  church  choirs,  will  appear  in  an  Oratorio 
Concert,  conducted  by  Prof.  A.  C.  Eimer,  at  the 
Grand  Opera  House  on  the  31st  of  March. 


It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  overcome  the  prejudice 
that  many  people  have  against  native  wines,  and  yet 
it  is  only  a  prejudice,  for  much  of  the  wine  imported 
and  sold  here  as  pure  is  not  wine  at  all.  but  a  doc- 
tored imitation  of  the  juice  of  the  grape.  But  every 
wine-drinker — no  matter  what  his  prejudices — should 
sink  them  long  enough  to  test  the  Eclipse  Extra  Dry 
Champagne  of  Arpad  Haraszthy  &  Co.  It  is  an  hon- 
est California  production,  sold  under  its  own  name 
and  label,  and  guaranteed  by  one  of  the  oldest  and 
best  known  establishments  on  the  coast. 


A  young  woman  who  did  aregular  business  of  hand- 
kerchief flirtations  said  that  she  belonged  to  the 
"Signal  Service."  Her  happy  marriage  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  she  constantly  used  Rachel's  Enamel 
Bloom.  This  most  exquisite  preparation  is  to  be  ob- 
tained from  all  druggists. 


Clark-Carter— In  this  city,  March  1st.  by  Right 
Rev.  Bishop  William  Ingraham  Kip.  Robert  C. 
Clark  to  Lizzie  E.  Carter,  both  of  San  Francisco. 


THE  HENRY  F.  MILLER  PIANOS.— In  call- 
ing special  attention  to  them,  we  have  no  hesitation 
in  expressing  the  opinion  that  their  merits  are  not 
overstated.  From  personal  examination  we  can  tes- 
tify that  the  Miller  Pianos  are  "grand"  pianos  in- 
deed ;  of  the  finest  quality  and  remarkable  power, 
and,  we  believe,  every  way  worthy  of  the  distin- 
guished reputation  they  are  winning.  Woodworth, 
Schell  &  Co.  sole  agents,  105  Stockton  Street. 


H.  A.  Callendes,   Fine  Watches,  Jewelry,  etc., 
has  removed  to  No.  73  Fourth  Street. 


Hackett  &  Dean.  Dentists,  No.   126  Kearny  Street, 
Thurlow  Block.     Office  hours.  9  to  4. 
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Warning  to  Travelers. —A  communication 
which  we  have  received  from  a  traveler  describes  a 
severe  outbreak  of  typhoid  fever  in  Switzerland,  to  be 
traced,  it  is  stated,  as  most  of  such  outbreaks  are 
traced!  to  impure  drinking  water.  This  frequent 
cause  of  disease  to  travelers  will,  in  the  end,  scare 
away  travelers  to  a  considerable  extent  from  Conti- 
nental travels,  unless  the  local  authorities  of  the  prin- 
cipal towns  of  summer  resort  on  the  Continent  mani- 
fest a  more  earnest,  determination  to  purify  the  air, 
soil  and  water,  and  especially  to  provide  a  perfectly 
pure  and  undeniable  source  of  drinking  water,  which 
is  rarely  to  be  found  at  present  in  any  Continental 
town  or  village.  Sir  Henry  Thompson,  adverting  to 
this  abundant  source  of  danger  to  travelers,  recently 
recommended  that  every  traveler  should  carry  with 
him  a  filter  and  a  teapot,  by  way  of  practically  abol- 
ishing, by  personal  care,  some  of  the  danger  of  im- 
pure water,  by  securing  that  it  should  be  very  thor- 
oughly boiled  before  being  used.  Dr.  Hermann 
Weber,  whose  experience  of  foreign  resorts  is  perhaps 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  English  authority,  has 
published  a  similar  warning  to  travelers,  and  has 
recommended  them  to  use  Apollinaris  water  when- 
ever it  is  to  be  obtained,  as  an  undeniably  pure  drink- 
ing water,  which  would  secure  them  from  these  dan- 
gers ;  and  he  has  stated  that  he  has  known,  in  more 
than  one  instance,  when  members  of  the  same  travel- 
ing party  have  been  careful  to  adopt  this  precaution, 
while  others  have  neglected  it,  that  those  who 
adopt  such  precautions  have  been  saved  from  ty- 
phoid fever,  which  attacked  other  members  of  the 
party.  In  the  meanwhile,  some  such  precaution  for 
obtaining  drinking  water  of  absolute  and  guaranteed 
purity  must  recommend  itself  as  a  necessary  means 
of  safety.  Recent  analysis  by  chemical  authorities, 
of  which  some  of  the  'results  are  before  us,  have 
shown  that  the  water  contained  in  the  syphons  which 
are  introduced  at  foreign  restaurants  is  not  more  re- 
liable than  the  ordinary  water  supply  ;  indeed,  a  ta- 
ble before  us,  to  which,  perhaps,  we  shall  subse- 
quently have  to  refer,  indicates  that,  in  one  great  for- 
eign city  at  least,  the  water  in  the  syphons  is  very 
much  more  impure  than  even  the  ordinary  city  drink- 
ing water,  being  in  some  cases  little  better  than  di- 
luted sewage  water.  It  appears  that  the  manufac- 
turers of  these  aerated  waters  in  foreign  syphons  are 
by  no  means  very  careful  from  what  kind  of  surface- 
wells  they  draw  their  supply,  or  how  they  purify  their 
water  ;  and,  on  the  whole,  the  danger  of  drinking  the 
aerated  water  of  syphons  is,  unless  the  quality  be 
definitely  ascertained,  greater  even  than  that  of  drink- 
ing the  ordinary  impure  water.  It  is  quite  time  that 
foreign  authorities  should  turn  more  serious  attention 
to  this  subject.  The  evidence  of  the  carriage  of  ty- 
phoid poison  by  contaminated  water,  overwhelming 
as  the  demonstration  has  been  in  this  country,  is  by 
no  means  sufficiently  appreciated  abroad  ;  indeed, 
the  subject  has  been  so  imperfectly  treated,  that  some 
foreign  authorities  profess  absolute  ignorance  of  facts 
which  may  now  be  taken  as  among  the  best  estab- 
lished of  modern  times.  It  is  well,  until  they  have 
become  more  enlightened,  that  travelers  should  re- 
gard drinking  water  with  precaution,  and  should  be 
satisfied  in  some  way  or  other  that  the  table-water 
they  drink  is  of  absolute  purity  ;  and  such  assurance 
is  best  obtained  by  confining  themselves  when  travel- 
ing to  the  use  of  a  natural  mineral  water,  suitable  for 
table  purposes  and  of  undoubted  pure  origin. — Brit- 
ish Medical  Journal,  July  10,  1880. 

Catarrh  is  a  poisonous  infection  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  just  as  Small-pox  is  a  virus  of  the  blood. 
Catarrhal  virus  can  be  only  reached  and  exterminated 
by  amidotal,  inoculative  elements,  that  are  absorbed 
by  the  purulent  mucous.  Dr.  Wei  De  Meyer's  Ca- 
tarrh Cure  is  unquestionably  the  most  important  me- 
dical discovery  since  vaccination.  It  never  fails. 
Supplied  by  Druggists  or  delivered  by  D.  B.  Deuey 
&  Co. ,  46  Dey  St. ,  X.  Y. .  at  $1.50  a  package.  Pamp- 
phtets,  with  full  explanations,  mailed  free. 

Wind-Colic,  Sour-Curd,  Feverishness  and  Worms, 
make  children  puny,  fretful  and  sick.  There  is  only 
one  known  thing  which  will  prevent  and  cure  these 
symptoms,  without  injury  to  the  child.  Pitcher's  Cas- 
toriaisa  Vegetable  preparation,  pleasant,  harmless 
and  certain  in  its  effects. 


Centaur  Liniments  appear  to  be  the  world's  great 
Pain-relieving  agents  for  all  flesh,  bone  and  muscle 
ailments  of  Man  and  Beast.  Their  immense  sale  is 
because  they  always  relieve  and  never  disappoint. 


Any  person  may  secure  one  of  Issac  Smith's  cele- 
brated "weightless"  silk  umbrellas,  equal  to  any  $5.00 
umbrella  in  the  world  by  remitting  $4-°°  to  Issac 
Smith,  No.  104  Broadway,  N.  Y.  The  umbrella  will 
be  sent  by  mail,  postage  paid. 


Morse's  Palace  of  Art,  417  Montgomery  St. 


The  Fredericksburg  Brewing  Company,  of  San  Jos6, 
has  achieved  a  great  success.  No  more  need  to  im- 
port Lager  Beer  from  the  East.  Send  your  order  for 
a  five-gallon  keg — price  $1.50 — to  the  Depot,  at  539 
California  Street. 

Canvassers  make  from  525  to  $50  per  week  selling 
goods  for  E.  G.  Rideout  &  Co.,  10  Barclay  Street 
New  York.     Send  for  catalogue  and  terms. 


Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market  St.,  cor. 
Stockton  (over  drug  store)  S.  F.     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 

Musical  Boxes,  Paillard  &  Co.,  23  Dupont 
St.     Repairing  done.     Prices  low. 


Go  to  Bradley  &  Rulofson's,  429  Montgomery  St. 


GREAT  REDUCTION    IN   PRICES  ! 

ON   ACCOUNT   OF  THE    DISSOLUTION   OF   THE    FIRM    OF 
BRAVERMAN  &  LEVY, 

WE  HAVE  CONCLUDED  TO  REDUCE  OUR  LARGE  STOCK 
OF  WATCHES,  DIAMONDS,  JEWELRY,  SILVERWARE,  AND 
CLOCKS,  AND  OFFER  EXTRA  INDUCEMENTS  TO  BUYERS. 

Examine  Prices  Before  Purchasing  Elsewhere. 

LOUIS  BRAVERMAN  &  CO. 

Successors  to  BRAVERMAN  &  LEVY,  119  Montgomery  St. 


RARE  BOOKS 


ON 
CALIFORNIA. 


The  Undersigned  beg  to  announce  that  they  hare  just  received 
for  sale  a  valuable  Library  of 

ONE  THOUSAND  VOLUMES 

Collected  by  an  old  resident,  relating  especially  to 

CALIFORNIA  AND  THE  PACIFIC  COAST 

Which,  in  addition  to  their  regular  stock  of  imported  books,  are 

offered  at  very  low  prices.    The  attention  of  Collectors 

is  particularly  directed  to  this  consignment. 


M.  H.  FAY  &    CO., 

BOOKSELLERS    AND    IMPORTERS, 

116    POST    STREET. 


S.  P.  RHODES 

Under  the  Occidental  Hotel, 

MERCHANT  TAILOR 

Linen  and   Colored   Shirts 

And  Flannel  Underwear, 

MADE     TO      ORDER. 


FOR  SITKA 


The  U.  S.  Mail  Steamship 

CALIFORNIA, 

CAPT.  JAMES  CARROLL, 

ILL  SAIL  FROM  PORT  TOWN- 

end.  Washington  Territory,  for  Sitka,  Alaska,  on 
he  1st  day  of  April,  and  on  the  1st  day  of  each  succeeding 
nonth  in  1S81. 

For  freight  or  passage,  apply  to  the  purser  on  board. 

March  4,  1881.  P.   B.  CORNWALL, 


w 


American    Home 


IN    DRESDEN. 


RS.    BURRAGE     WILL    RETURN 

to  Europe  about  March  15,  and  will  take  with  her 
a  few  young  ladies.  Regarding  terms,  etc.,  she  may  be  seen 
at  819  Shotwell  Street,  or,  from  12  to  1  daily,  at  Morris  & 
Kennedy's,  21  Post  Street. 


M' 


Delos  Lake. 


Hosmer  P.  McKoon 


LAKE    &.    McKOON, 

Attorneys  and  Counsellors  at  Law, 

310  Pine  Street.  Rooms  16,  13.  and  14, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


REMOVAL! 


MlDDLETON    &    FARNSWORTH 


Will  Itemove  April  1st  to 


10     POST    STREET, 


TWO    DOORS    BELOW   OLD    STAND. 


Boston  and  California 

DRESS  REFORM 

Health,  Decency,  and  Beauty. 
MERINO  UNION  UNDER-SUITS   (Splendid.     Try 
them).     Worth  Under  Garments,  Shoulder  Braces,  Abdom- 
inal Supports,  Hygienic  Corsets,  Children's  Corded  Waists. 
Dressmaking,  and  Patterns  Cut.    Send  Stamp  for  Circulars. 


MRS.  91.  H.  ODER, 


SOLE  AGENT. 


430  Sntter  Strce 


FAMILIES 

LEAVING   THE    CITY. 

T^URNITURE,  TRUNKS,  PIANOS,  PICT- 
■L  URES.  CARPETS  stored  and  taken  care  of.  Hav- 
ing  no  rent  to  pay,  we  store  goods  low.  Advances  made. 
References,  dating  back  21  years,  given. 

H.  WINDEL  &  CO.,  310  Stockton  Street. 


SAMUEL  P.  MIDDLETON,  Auctioneer. 

JOHN  MIDDLETON  A  SON, 

Stock,  Real  Estate,  and  General 

AU  CTIO  N  E  ERS, 

116  Montgomery  Street, 

Occidental  Hotel  Block,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


S.B.B0SWELL&G0 

STOCK   BROKERS, 

Removed  to  330  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco 


*J~HE   TIVOLI  GARDENS. 

Eddy  Street,  between  .Market  and  Mason. 
Kreling  Eros Proprietors  and  Managers 

EXTRAORDINARY  REGEPTION  OF  THE 

REVIVAL    OF    GRAND     OPERA! 

CEOWDED  HOUSES  NIGHTLY  ! 

Balfe's  Beautiful  Opera, 

THE    BOHEMIAN    GIRL  ! 

EVERY  EVENING    UNTIL    FURTHER    NOTICE. 

Pronounced  by  all  as   the  best  rendition   of  the  Opera  ever 
given  in  this  city. 


In  active  preparation,  the  reigning  Eastern  success, 
OLIVETTE  ! 


S 


TANDARU  THEATRE. 


Amory  Sullivan. 
MONDAY 


.Lessee  and  Manager 
March  7 


THE  WORLD  FAMOUS 

SOLDENE  opera  company 

CONSISTING  OF  40  FIRST  CLASS  ARTISTS. 


First  production  in  this  city  of  the   Comic   Opera   entitled 

OLIVETTE  I 

Music  by  Audran,   Froom's   version,    originally   produced 

in  Pans  and  London,  and  an  electric  success  in 

New  York,  where  it  is  now  running  at 

two  Theatres  to  immense  audiences. 


ENDORSED  EY  THE  PRESS  AND  PUBLIC. 

MOST    SUMPTUOUS    PRODUCTION   IN  YEARS ! 

UNEQUALED  EASTERN  CAST, 

GRAND   CHORUS  AND  BALLET. 
Magnificent  New  Scenery,  Costumes,  etc. 

FIRST  "OLIVETTE"    MATINEE,    SATURDAY, 
MARCH  12. 

Notwithstanding   the   great   expense   attending  this   en- 
gagement, prices  will  remain  as  usual. 

Box  Sheet  for  the  Opera  Season  now  open. 


D.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO., 

TMPORTERS    AND     WHOLESALE 

Liquor    Dealers.    322-324    FRONT    STREET, 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


COUTHWEST  CORNER   OF  BUSH. 

~  PROF.  De  FILIPPE  gives  personal  instruction 
in  French  and  Spanish,  by  his  easy,  practical  method, 
saving  months  of  study.  Classes  and  private  lessons.  Apply 
from  3  to  5  or  7  to  8  p.  M. 


Kona  Ooffee! 

A  Small  Invoice  of  this  favorite 
FAMILY  COFFEE  just  received,  and 
for  sale  in  lots  to  suit  by 

J.  C.MERRILL  &  CO. 

204  California  Street. 


BUTTERICK'S 

PATTERNS-SPRING   STYLES. 

Send  Stamp  for  Catalogue.      AGENCY,  124  POST  ST., 
San    Francisco. 


J.  91.  BCFFINGTON, 

MINING     SECRETARY 

309  California  Street,  between  Sansome  and  Battery,  second 

floor,  Over  ,/F.tna  Insurance  Co.,  San  Francisco. 

Residence,  137  Silver  Street, 


C.  BEACH 


5 


BOOKSELLER    AND    STATIONER, 

KTEW  BOOKS,  BIRTHDAY  CARDS, 

Stationery,  etc.     Marcus  Ward's  Fine  Linen  Papers 
a  specialty. 
107  Montsouiery  Street,  op|>.  Occidental  Hotel. 


ff*j-7->  a  week.    $12  a  day  at  home  easily  made.    Costly  out 
V>  /*     fit  free.     Address  TRUE  &  CO.,  Augusta,  Maine 


GREAT     LIQUIDATION     SALE! 

Closing  Out  of  Our  Entire  Stock.       Everything  Marked  in  Plain  Figures,       The  Reduc- 
tions Made  are  Sweeping.      No  New  Accounts  Opened. 

d.   W.    DAVIDSON    &    CC 
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THE  TUNEFUL    LIAR. 

R.  I.  P. 
Handle  her  gently, 

Lift  her  with  care, 
She  swallowed  a  hair-pin 

While  banging  her  hair. 
The  curling-iron  slipped 

And  burned  her  fair  brow, 
She  uttered  a  shriek, 

But  weeps  no  more  now. 

—Keokuk  Bard, 

Hassant  He  Been  Wise  ? 
Sidi  Muley  Hassan  is 

Morocco's  Sultan  bold ; 
That  Cidy's  very  short  of  cash,   - 

Goes  without  being  told. 
Sidi  Muley  Hassan  had 

Full  twice  two  hundred  wives, 
Whom  Sidi  Muley  couldn't  keep, 

To  save  their  several  lives. 
So  Sidi  Muley,  pondering, 

Decided  'twould  be  wise 
To  be  divorced  from  half  of  them, 

And  thus  economize. 
As  some  were  young  and  pretty, 

And  others  old  and  gray, 
He  thought  he'd  keep  the  handsome  ones, 

And  give  the  rest  away. 
So,  calling  up  his  generals, 

He  gave  them  two  or  three — 
"In  token  of  his  deep  regard," 

He  said,  maliciously. 
All  prostrate  fell  before  the  throne. 

As  Eastern  courtiers  must  ; 
Then  took  their  old  rheumatic  brides, 

Went  homeward,  swore  and  cussed. 
Each  gnashed  his  teeth  in  fury,  just 

As  any  Yankee  gnashes. 
(His  words  we  can  not  give,  for  we 

Are  out  of  "two-em  dashes  "  ). 
The  Sultan,  as  an  off-set 

To  the  favor  he  had  done, 
Cut  off  ten  dollars  weekly 

From  the  pay  of  every  one. 
And  Sidi  Muley  Hassan, 

When  he  saw  his  soldiers  leave, 
His  proboscis  with  his  finger  tapped, 

And  chuckled  in  his  sleeve. 
For  Sidi  Muley  Hassan 

Had  too  many  wives,  you  see; 
Now,  Sidi  Muley  Hassan't, 

By  a  large  majoritee. 

— From,  the  Moorish. 

Eclogues. 
There  was  a  young  girl  in  Oshkosh 
Who  never  went  out  in  the  slosh, 

But  lifted  her  dress 

Clean  out  of  the  mess, 
And  said,  "  I  won't  trail  it,  by  gosh  !  " 

There  was  a  young  lady  in  Lynn 
Whom  many  young  men  tried  to  win, 

But  said  she  would  never, 

No,  never,  would  give  her 
Love  to  a  young  man  without  tin. 

There  was  a  young  fellow  in  Wheeling, 
At  the  feet  of  his  girl  humbly  kneeling  ; 

Her  stern  father's  boot 

Interfered  with  the  suit, 

And  down  the  front  steps  sent  him  reeling. 

There  was  a  young  maid  in  Missouri 
Got  into  a  terrible  fury, 

When  the  sheriff  dropped  in. 

And,  with  satisfied  grin, 
Took  her  beau  off  to  sit  on  a  jury. 

A  hungry  young  girl  in  Chicago 

With  delight  out  to  call  saw  her  ma  go. 

Then  she  cried :  "  What  I  need, 

Is  a  bully  old  feed  ; 
So  I'll  tackle  that  bone  of  cold  hog,  oh  !  " 

There  was  a  young  woman  named  Hannah, 
Who  stepped  on  a  rotten  banana  ; 

With  a  dull,  heavy  "  thud  " 

She  sat  down  in  the  mud 
In  a  very  ridiculous  ma.nneh.-~ After  Virgil. 


I  Go  A-Fishing\ 
Where  the  river  seeks  the  cover 
Of  the  trees  whose  boughs  hang  over, 
And  the  slopes  are  green  with  clover, 

In  the  quiet  month  of  May  ; 

Where  the  eddies  meet  and  mingle, 

Bubbling  o'er  the  stony  shingle, 

There  I  angle, 

There  I  dangle, 

All  the  day. 

—  Vice-President  Wheeler. 

Ke  rose-bang'-ca. 
The  girl  stood  on  the  kitchen  floor — 

The  folks  were  all  in  bed — 
She  softly  ope'd  the  kitchen  door, 

And  went  into  the  shed. 
She  found  some  kerosene  in  there, 

And  with  it  she  returned, 
The  smoking  wood  began  to  flare, 

And  then  more  brightly  burned. 
The  girl  in  pride  looked  all  around, 

And  then  she  smiled  in  glee — 
'I  here  came  a  burst  of  thunder  sound  ; 

The  girl — oh  !  where  is  she  ? 
Ask  of  the  fragments  which  you  see 

Upon  the  kitchen  floor — 
These  were  the  girl,  but  they'll  not  be 

Coherent  any  more. 

— After  Felicia  Dorothea  Hemans. 

Gamut  Gained  Her. 
A  major  loved  a  maiden  so, 
His  warlike  heart  was  soft  as  Do. 
He  oft  would  kneel  to  her  and  say  : 
"  Thou  art  of  life  my  only  Re. 
Ah  !  if  but  kinder  thou  wouldst  be, 
And  sometimes  sweetly  smile  on  Mi. 
Thou  art  my  life,  my  guiding  star, 
1  love  thee  near,  I  love  thee  Fa. 
My  passion  I  cannot  control, 
Thou  art  the  idol  of  my  Sol." 
The  maiden  said  :  "  Oh,  fie  !  ask  pa  ; 
How  can  you  go  on  so?    Oh,  La  t" 
'■  he  major  rose  from  bended  knee. 
And  went  her  lather  for  to  Si. 

— Richard  Wagner. 


INSURANCE       Y       COMPANY 

of  california. 

Capital, $750,000 

Assets,  December  31, 1880,    -       -  $1,160,000 


D.  J.  STAPLES,   President. 
ALPHEUS   BULL,  Vice-President. 


GEO.  D.  DORNIN,  Secretary. 
\V.  J.  DUTTON,  Asst.  Secretary. 


AGENTS    IN    ALL    PRINCIPAL    LOCALITIES. 


The  ARGONAUT  is  Printed  with  Ink  Manufactured  by 

SHATTUCK  &  FLETCHER, 

520  Commercial  Street,  San  Francisco. 


The  New  and  magnificent 

"Hotel  del  Monte." 

MONTEREY,  CAL., 

Open  all  the  Year  Rotmrt. 


NOTICE   TO    EASTERN    VISITORS. 

MONTEREY,  CAT.,  Dec.  10,  18SO. 
The  undersigned  begs  leave  to  announce  tliut 
till"  HOTEL  DEL  MONTE  "  will  be  kept  open 
Tor  tbe  entertainment  of  guests  all  tbe  year 
round.  Terms  :  By  the  da}',  $3  ;  Meek,  $17.50  ; 
month,  $70. 

GEO.   SCHONEWALD, 

MANAGER. 


RUBBER  GOODS 


GREAT   REDACTION   IN    PRICES! 


TTAVING  A  LARGE  STOCK  WHICH 

•*•  MUST  BE  SOLD  this  season,  we"  are  offering  it 
at  prices  which  virtually  give  us  a  monopoly  of  the  Rubber 
Clothing  business  on  this  coast. 

Call  and  examine  before  purchasing  elsewhere. 


LUSTRE    CLOTHING     ON    SHEETING. 

Sack  Coats,  Officers'  Coats,  Boys'  Sacks,  Pants 
and  Overalls,  Leggins,  Caps  with  Capes,  Sou'  West- 
ers. 

LUSTRE    CLOTHING    ON    DRILL. 

Sack  Coats,  Officers'  Coats,  Reefing  Jackets,  Pants 
and  Overalls,  Leggins. 

DULL    FINISH    CLOTHING--"  C." 

Sack  Coats  on  Sheeting,  Sack  Coats  on  Drill,  Offi- 
cers 'Coats  on  Sheeting,  Officers'  Coats  on  Drill,  Offi- 
cers* Coats  on  Selisia,  Talmas  on  Selisia,  Boys'  Sack 
Coats,  Boys'  Officers'  Coats,  Overalls  and  Pants  on 
Sheeting,  Overalls  and  Pants  on  Drill,  Leggins — 
Sheeting,  Leggins  —  Drill,  Firemen's  Coats  with 
Snaps  and  Rings — double  coated. 

DULL    FINISH    CLOTHING--"  B." 

Sack  Coats,  Sack  Coats  on  Drill,  Officers'  Coats, 
Officers'  Coats  on  Drill,  Officers'  Coats  on  Drill — 
double-coated ;  Ponchos — 60x70,  Overalls  and  Pants 
— Sheeting,  Overalls  and  Pants — Drill. 

EXTRA    FINE    CLOTHING. 

Reversible  Coats  on  Cambric,  Reversible  Coats  on 
Serge,  Reversible  Coats  on  Check,  Men's  Zephyr 
Water-proof  Coats,  Ladies'  Zephyr  Water-proof  Cir- 
culars, Ladies'  Zephyr  Water-proof  Newports. 

WHITE    CLOTHING--"  B." 

Sack  Coats,  Sack  Coats  —  Drill,  Officers'  Coats, 
Officers'  Coats — Drill,  Capes,  Capes  with  Sleeves — 
Ponchos — 60x70. 


The  Gutta  Percha  and  Rubber 
Manufacturing  Co* 

Corner  First  and  market  Sts. 

SAN    FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

JOHN  W.  TAYLOR,-  Manager 


I 


TABER,  BARKER  &  CO. 

M PORTERS    A  ND     WHOLESALE 

GROCERS,  108  and  110  California  St.,  San  Francisco 


THUNDER  POWDER  COMP'Y. 

OFFICE, 

606   Montgomery   St.,  Room  4. 

WM.  SHERMAN President 

C.  M.  OAKLEY Secretary 

CHARLES  DE  LACY General  Manager 

BOARD    OF    DIRECTORS. 

WM.  SHERMAN,  GEO.  W.  PRESCOTT, 

F.  M.  P1XLEY,  E.  G.  WAITE, 

\V.  W.  DODGE,  CHAS.  DE  LACY, 

WM.  M.  STEWART. 

This  Company  offers  to  the  public  a  new  explosive — an 
entirely  new  invention,  powerful,  cheap,  and  safe,  and  in 
every  respect  superior  to  any  other  explosive  now  in  use. 

The  Officers  of  the  Company  will  take  pleasure  in  com- 
municating to  miners,  and  others  desiring  to  experiment  with 
the  same,  full  particulars  by  mail,  or  personal  ex  jlanation 


^QUEEN 

TABLE %iM 


WATERS.. 


/SALE 

U  000, 000. 


None  genuine  without  the  Company's  YEL- 
LOW pictorial  label,  and  the  words  Apollina- 
RIS  Brunnen  around  an  anchor  on  the  CORK. 


FOR   SALE   BY 


RUHL  BROTHERS 

52'i  Montgomery  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


J.    L.    BABE    &.    CO  ., 
Diamond  Commission  Merchants 

127    KEARNY    STREET. 

CASH   ADVANCED   ON   DIAMONDS. 

References:  Thos.   Brown,  Esq.,  Cashier  Bank  of  Cali- 
fornia ;  Dairy  Melone,  Esq.  Room  No.  7. 


w- 


S.   P.  COLLINS  &  CO. 

■HOLESALE    AND    RETAIL 


dealers  in  Old  London  Dock  Brandies,  Port  Wines, 
Sherries,  and  all  the  choicest  brands  Champagne,  Apple  Jack, 
Pisco,  Arrack,  Cordials,  Liquors,  etc.  329  MONTGOM- 
ERY  and  511  CALIFORNIA  STREETS,  S.   F. 


DELCHER  SILVER  MINING  CO. 

*^"^  Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.  Location  of  works,  Gold  Hill,  Storey  County 
Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  February,  1881,  an 
assessment  (No.  26)  of  Fifty  Cents  (50)  cents  per  share  was 
levied  upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  im- 
mediately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the 
office  of  the  Company,  Room  8,  No.  327  Pine  Street  (San 
Francisco  Stock  and  Exchange  Board),  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  the  nineteenth  (19th)  day  of  March,  1S81,  will  be 
delinquent,  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and, 
unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Satirdav, 
the  ninth  day  of  April,  1881,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assess- 
ment, together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of 
sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

JNO.  CROCKETT,  Secretary. 

Office— Room  8,  327  Pine  Street  (S.  F.  Slock  and  Ex- 
change Board),    San  Francisco.  California. 


$66 


a  week  in  your  own  town.    Terms  and  $5  outfit  free. 
Address  H    HALLETT  &  CO.,  Portland,  Main--. 


PACIFIC  ROLLING  MILL  00. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Manufacturers  of 

Railroad  and  Merchant  Irox 

Car  and  Locomotive  Axles  and  Frames,  and  Hammered 
Iron  of  every  description.  Rolled  Beams,  Angle,  Channel, 
and  T  Iron,  Bridge,  and  Machine  Bolls,  Lag  Screws,  Nuts, 
Washers,  etc.  Steamboat  Shafts,  Cranks,  Pistons,  Connect- 
ing Rods,  etc.,  etc.     Highest  price  paid  for  Scrap  Iron. 

OFFICE,   202    MARKET   STREET. 


Richard  Savage. 


Richard  H.  Savage 


SAVAGE  &  SON, 
EMPIRE    FOUNDRY 

And  Machine  Works, 

157  to  141  FREMONT  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Saw-mills  Edgers',  and  Mill  Machinery.  Dwelling  and 
Green-house  Heating  and  Plumbers'  Goods.  General  Min- 
ing Machinery.  Dodge's  Concentrators  and  Rock  Breakers. 
Architectural  Work  and  General  Jobbing.    Send  for  Circular. 


GEO.    W.    PRESCOTT. 


IRVING   M.    SCOTT.  H.  T-  SCOTT. 


UNION    IRON  WORKS 

PRESCOTT,  SCOTT  &  CO. 

(Oldest  and  most  extensive  Foundry  on  the  Pacific  Coast.) 

Cor.  First  and  mission  Sts.. 

1*.  O.  Box,  2I2S.  SAN   FRANCISCO. 


IRA    P.   RANK 


A.    P.   BIUVTON'. 


PACIFIC    IRON   WORKS. 

RANKIN,   BRAYTON    &   CO  , 

I2T  to  13?  First  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Mining  Machinery  of  all  kinds,  Sugar -Mills,   Engines  - 
both  Marine  and  Stationary,  Boilers,  etc.,  etc. 


CEORCE  H.  TAY&  CO. 

(Formerly  TAY,  BROOKS  &  BACKUS), 

IMPORTERS    OF 

METALS,   STOVES,  RANGES, 

AND 

House  Fui'iiishiug'  Hardware, 

S.  W.  Tomer  California  and  Davis  Streets. 

and  Hos.  614,  GIG,  VIS  Battcrr  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

A.    S.    HALLIDIE, 

Manufacturer  of  and  Dealer  in 

WIRE    AND    WIRE    ROPE. 

Wire  Rope,  Flat  and  Round,  of  Iron  or  Steel.    Copper  Light- 
ning Conductors.     Wire  Cord  of  all  kinds.     Patent 
Barbed    Fence   Wire.      Proprietor  of    the 
Patent  Endless  Ropeway. 
\<i.  G  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 

All  lines  Street  Cars  pass  the  door. 

Califorxia  Wire  Works  Co. 

Manufacture  and  keep  in  stock  all  kinds  of 

Ornamental  and  Useful  Wire  Goods, 

BRASS,  IRON,  and  COPPER  WIRE  CLOTH, 

BIRD  CAGES,  RAT  TRAPS,  RIDDLES,  ETC.,  ETC. 

Call  and  examine  our  goods, 

NO.     6     CALIFORNIA     STREET, 

All  the  Street  Cars  pass  the  door. 


JOS.  F.  FORDERER, 

Manufacturer  of 

Galvaxized    Irox    Corxices, 

Chimney   Tops    and    Iron   Skylights, 

Metal  and  Slate  Roofing. 

53    BEALE    STREET. 
THE 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  REFINERY 

SAN    FRANCISCO, 

TUTANUFACTURERS    OF   ALL 

Classes  of  Refined  Sugars,  including  Loaf  Sugar 
for  export. 

C.    IDOl ,riBE  LOM',  President. 

Office — 208  California  Street. 


John  S.  Mellon. 


J.  P.  McMckrav. 


john  s.  mellon  &  co., 
House  and  Sign  Painters, 

No.  103  Stockton  Street. 

PAINTING    AND    PAPER-HANGING 

In  all  its  branches  neatly  and  promptly  done.     Walls  and 
ceilings  whitened. 


LITTLE    &    CUMMING, 
CARPENTERS  AND  BUILDERS 

No.  122  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco. 

-pSTIMATES    GIVEN    ON   ALL 

*-^     Classes    and    Styles    of   Work.      General    Jobbing 
promptly  attended  to.     Offices  and  Stores  neatly  fitted  up. 


JOHN  TAYLOR  &  CO. 

nS  and  120  Market  Street,  and  15  and  17  California  Street 

ASS  A  VERS'    MATERIALS,   MINE 

JjL      and  Mill  Supplies,  also  Druggists'  Glassware. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


IB 


C.  P.  R. 


7 


Overland  Ticket  Office,  Oakland  Ferry,  foot  of  Market  St. 

/COMMENCING   MONDAY,   FEBRU- 

^      ary  7,  iSSi,  and  until  further  notice, 
TRAINS  AND  BOATS  will  leave  SAN  FRANCISCO: 
9  r\  A.M.,  Daily,  Local  Passenger  Train 

\JJ  via   Oakland  and  Vallejo,  for  "Davis,  Wood- 

land, and  Willows."     Connects  at  Vallejo  for  Napa  (Stages 
for  Sonoma),  St.  Helena  (White  Sulphur  Springs),  and  Cal- 
istoga  (Stages  for  the  Geysers). 
Sunday  Excursion  Tickets,  at  reduced  rates,  to  Vallejo. 

R  Of)  A.M.,Daily,  Local  Passenger  Train 

U  ■  ^  W  via  Oakland  and  Niles,  for  Livermore  and  Tracy, 
connecting- -at  "  Tracy"  with  Atlantic  Express.  Connects 
at  Xiles  with  train  arriving  at  San  Jose  at  10.50  A.  M- 

$  OO  ^'  ^">  -Daz'tyt  Atlantic  Express  via 

•^  Oakland,  Martinez,  and  Stockton,  for  Sacra- 

amento,  Colfax,  Reno  (Virginia  City),  Battle  Mountain  (Aus- 
tin), Palisade  (Eureka),  Ogden,  Omaha,  and  East.  Connects 
at  Gait  for  lone,  and  at  Sacraiuen(o,  Daily,  with  the  Ore- 
gon Express  for  MarysvUle,  Chico,  Red  Bluff,  and  Redding 
(Stages  for  Portland,  Oregon). 

Sunday  Excursion  Tickets,  at  reduced  rates,  to  San  Pa- 
blo, and  Martinez. 

j r\  r\fi  A.   M.,   Daily,  Local  Passenger 

-*■   ^  ■  UKJ     Train  via  Oakland  to  Haywards  and  Niles. 

Jqq  P.M.,  Daily,  Local  Passenger  Train 
•  (-/*-'     via  Oakland  and  Niles,  arriving  at  San  Jose  at 

5.20  P.  M. 

■j   /-\s\  P. M., Sundays  Excepted,  Local Pas- 

,_}  '*-'*-'  senger  Train  via  Oakland  for  Martinez  and 
Antioch. 

/J   r)Q  P-  M.j  Daily,  Arizona  Express  via 

<^L  •  C/  L/  Oakland  and  Martinez,  for  Lathrop  (and  Stock- 
ton), Merced,  Madera  (Vosemite  and  Big  Trees),  Visatia, 
Sumner,  Mojave,  .Newhall  (San  Buenaventura  and  Santa 
Barbara),  Los  Angeles,  Santa  Monica,  Wilmington,  Santa 
Ana  (San  Diego),  Colton,  and  Yuma  (Colorado  River  Steam- 
ers), connecting  direct  with  Daily  Trains  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad  of Arizona  for  Maricopa  (stages  for  Phce- 
nix  and  Prescott),  Casa  Grande  (stages  for  Florence),  Tucson, 
Benson  (stages  for  Tombstone),  and  Deming,  N.  M.  (for  A., 
T.  &  S.  F.  R.  R.),  1208  miles  from  San  Francisco.  Sleeping 
Cars  between  Oakland,  Los  Angeles,  Yuma,  and  Benson. 
Connects,  Sundays  excepted,  at  Vallejo  Junction  for 
Napa,  St.  Helena,  and  Calistopa. 

a  r\s\  P.  M.,  Sundays  Excepted,   Sacra- 

/f-'UU  mcnto  steamer  (from  Market  Street  Wharf) 
for  Benicia  and  Landings  on  the  Sacramento  River. 

a    s\r\  P.  M.,  Daily,  Through  Third-Class 

/j--U\J  Train  via  Oakland,  Martinez,  and  Lathrop,  for 
Los  Angeles  and  points  in  Arizona. 

*   2/1  P.M.,  Daily,  Local  Passenger  Train 

T'-J  via    Oakland,   Livermore,  and    Stockton,    for 

"  Sacramento." 

Connects  at  Sacramento  (Sundays  Excepted)  with  the 
"Virginia  Express"   for  Reno,  Carson,  and  Virginia, 

Sleeping  Cars  (Sundays  excepted)  Oakland  to  Carson. 

yf    Of)  P-  M. ,  Daily,  Local  Passenger  Train 

*f-  '^J  *-"^    via  Oakland  for  Haywards,  Niles,  and  Livermore. 
Public  conveyance  for  Mills  Seminary  connects  at  Sem- 
inary Park  Station  with  all  trains,  Sundays  Excepted. 

5/~)/~)  P-  M.,  Daily,  Overland  Emigrant 
**•/+*     Train  via  Oakland,  Martinez,  and  Sacramento 
for  Ogden,  Omaha,  and  East. 

Connections/or"  Vallejo"  made  at  Vallejo  Junction  from 
trains  leaving  San  Francisco  7.30  a.  m.,  3.00  p.  m.,  and  4.00 


FERRIES   AND    LOCAL   TRAINS. 

FROM   SAN   FRANCISCO.  DAILY. 


To 

Oakland. 


B6.10 
7.00 

7-3° 
3.oo 
8.30 
9.00 

9.30 

TO. OO 
IO.3O 


I.30 
2.00 
3.OO 

3-3° 
4.00 
4.30 
5-co 
5-3° 
6.00 
6.30 
7.00 
8.10 
9.20 
10.40 

Ml .45 


2.CO 
3.00 
4.00 
S-OO 
6.00 
B*7-CO 

*8.io 


-    > 


11 6.10 

11 7.30 

c  8.30 

B9.30 


B  6.30 


B  6.IO 
7.3O 


P.  M. 

12.30 
I.30 

3-3° 
4-3° 
5-3° 
6.30 
7.00 
8.10 
9.20 
10.40 
3"-45 


A.   M. 

3.0 
IO.OO 


3.OO 
4.30 


P.   M, 
3-OQ 


7-3° 
8.30 
9.30 
10.30 
11.30 
P.  M. 
I. OO 
3.00 
4.00 
5.00 
6.00 
B6.30 


3.CO 
IO.OO 


5-30 
B  6.30 


Change  cars 
at  West 
Oakland. 


TO    SAN   FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 


.  M. 


S.OO 

P.   M. 

2.30 

3-50 


A.   M. 

7-iS 

P.  M. 

I -3Q 


y  o 
3  PI 


6.40 
7-44 


P.  M. 

12.44 
1.44 
2-44 
3-44 
4.44 

5-44 
6.44 
7-5° 
9.00 


"7 

1» 

30 

"9 

V 

i.ig 

•30 

3.30 
B4.30 

B  5 .  30 


b;  5  -  40 
*6.25 
7.00 
8.00 

9 

11.00 

12.00 

P.  M. 

1.00 

3-00 

4.00 

5.00 
6.00 

B*7 .  20 

*8-40 
*9-55 


From 

Oakland 

(Broadway). 


j  5.20 
i  6.00 
6..  So 
7.24 
7-54 
8.24 
8-54 
9.24 
9-54 
10.24 
10.54 
11.24 
"•54 


2.54 
3-24 
3-54 
4-24 
4-54 
5-24 
S-S4 
6.24 
6-54 
8.00 
9.10, 
10.30 


b — Sundays  Excepted. 
*  Alameda  passengers  change  cars  at  Oakland. 
THE   CREEK  ROUTE. 
From  San  Franxisco — Daily — 9.15  and  11.15  A.  m.     1.15 
— 3.15  and  5. 15  p.  m.    Daily  Except  Sundays— 7.15  A.  M. 
From  Oakland—  Daily — S.isand  10.15  a.  m.     12.15 — 2.15 
and  4.15  p.  m.     Daily  Except  Sundays — 6.15  a.  m. 
The  Oakland  (Long)  Wharf  will  hereafter  be  open  to  pas- 
sage of  teams,  etc.;  also,  of  live  stock  (only  when  properly 
haltored  and  led).     The  Creek  Route  rates  will  be  applica- 
ble to  this  line. 

"Official  Schedule  Time  "  furnished  by  Randolph  St  Co. 
Jewelers,  101  and  103  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F. 
A.  N.  TOWNE,  T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

General  Sup't.  Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Ag't 


jgyg)-  RAILROAD.^: 

BROAD    GAUGE. 

WINTER  ARRANGEMENT. 

Commencing  Wednesday,  Nov.  3,  1SS0,  and  until  fur- 
ther notice. 

Passenger  trains  will  leave  San  Francisco,  from  Passenger 
Depot  on  Townsend  Street,  between  Third  and  Fourth 
Streets,  as  follows : 

Q  ~f,  A.  M.  DAILY  for  San  Jose  and  Way  Stations. 
U-Ju  Returning,  arrives  S.  F.  3.37  P.  M. 

It^Stages  for  Pescadero  (via  San  Mateo  and  Redwood) 
connect  with  this  train  only. 

m  An  A-  M-  DAILY  (Monterey  and  Soledad  Through 
/  U.rf.U  Train)  for  San  Jose,  Gilroy  (Hollister  and  Tres 
Pinos),  Pajaro,  Castroville,  Monterey,  Salinas,  Soledad,  and 
Way  Stations.     Returning,  arrives  S.  F.  6.02  P.  M. 

&&  Stage  connections  made  with  this  train.  (Pescadero 
stages  via  San  Mateo  and  Redwood  excepted.) 
j  j,-.  P.  M.  DAILY,  Sundays  excepted,  "Monterey 
J'J^  Through  Express,"  for  San  Jose,  Gilroy,  Pajaro, 
Monterey,  and  principal  Way  Stations.  Returning,  arrives 
S.  F.  10.02  A.  M. 

A    ~  r  P-  M.  DAILY,  for  San  Jose   and  Way   Stations. 
y-'^D   Returning,  arrives  S.  F.  9.10  A.  M. 
k    ~n  P.    M.    DAILY   for   Menlo    Park   and  Way   Sta- 
V'O       tions.     Reluming,  arrives  S.  F.  6.40  A.  M. 

SPECIAL   RATES  TO  MONTEREY, 

SINGLE  TRIP  TICKETS $3  50 

EXCURSION   TICKETS  (ROUND   TRIP),  sold 
on  Saturdays  and  Sunday  mornings,  good  for  return 

until  following  Monday  inclusive $5  00 

Also,  EXCURSION  TICKETS  to  San  Jose  and  inter- 
mediate points,  sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sunday  mornings, 
good  for  return  until  following  Monday  inclusive. 

Ticket    Offices— Passenger  Depot,   Townsend   Street, 
and  No.  7.  New  Montgomery  Street,  Palace  Hotel. 
A.  C.  BASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.  Asst.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


SOUTHERN  DIVISIONS. 
££T  Passengers  for  Los  Angeles  and  intermediate  points, 
as  also  Yuma  and  all  points  east  of  the  Colorado  River,  will 
take  the  cars  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  via  OAK- 
LAND, leaving  SAN  FRANCISCO  via  Ferry  Landing, 
Market  Street,  at  4.00  p.  M.  daily. 


(TOUTH  PACIFIC  COAST  R.  R. 
*~J  New  Route — Na?yo?v  Gauge. 

WINTER        ARRANGEMENT 


Commencing  SUNDAY,  NOVEMBER  7,  1880,  Boats 
and  Trains  will  leave  San  Francisco  from  Ferry  Landing, 
loot  of  Market  Street,  as  follows: 

O  ,  r  A.  M.  DAILY,  for  Alameda,  West  San  Leandro, 
0 '  -*  J  West  San  Lorenzo,  Russel's,  Mt.  Eden,  Alvarado, 
Hall's,  Newark,  Mowry's,  Alviso,  Agnew's,  Santa  Clara, 
San  Jose,  Lovelady's,  Los  Gatos,  Alma,  Wright's,  Glen- 
wood,  Dougherty's  Mill,  Felton,  Big  Tree  Grove,  Summit, 
and  Santa  Cruz.  Returning,  arrives  in  S.  F.  at  5:35  P.  M. 
.  -ye)  **■  M.  DAILY,  for  Alameda,  Newark,  San  Jose, 
T'J  Los  Gatos,  and  all  intermediate  points.  Arrive  in 
S.  F.  at  9.45  A.  M. 

ON  SUNDAYS  ONLY,  an  additional  train  will  leave 
San  Francisco  at 

5- —  A.  M.,  for  Santa  Cruz  and  all  intermediate  points, 
•  <-'L/  to  accommodate  hunters. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS 

Sold  on  Saturdays,  good  until  Monday  following,  inclusive, 
to  San  Jose  and  return,  $2.50;  Santa  Cruz  and  return,  $5. 

FERRIES  AND  LOCAL  TRAINS,  DAILY. 

From  San  Francisco — *6 .35,  7 . 30,  8.15,  9 .  30,  10 .  30, 
11.30A.  M.  12.30,  1.30,  12.30,  3.30,  4.30,  5.30,6.30, 
7.30,  3.30,  and  11.30  P.  M. 
From.  High  Street,  Alameda — *5-45,  *6-45,  7.37,  8.48, 
9.40,  10.38,  11.35  a.  m.  12.35,  ti-35.  2-35.  3-35.  4-38, 
5.35,  6.35,  9.30,  and  10.00  p.  m. 

t  Sundays  only. 
*  Daily,  Sundays  excepted. 
Up-town  ticket  offices,  208  Montgomery  Street.     Baggage 
checked  at  hotels  and  residences. 

Oakland  ticket  office,  northeast  corner  Thirteenth  and 
Broadway. 

F.  W.  BOWEN,  G.  H,  WAGGONER, 

Superintendent.  Gen.  Pass.  Agent. 


WILLIAMS,     DI9IOND    &    CO. 

SHIPPING   AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

Union  Building,   Junction  Market  and  Pine  Streets,   San 
Francisco. 

A  GENTS  FOR  PACIFIC  MAIL  S.  S. 

Co.  ;  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co.  ;  The  Cunard 
Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co. ;  The  Hawaiian  Line  ;  The  China 
Traders'  Insurance  Co.,  Limited ;  The  Marine  Insurance 
Co.  of  London ;  The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  ;  The 
Glasgow  Iron  Co.  ;  Nich.  Ashton  &  Son's  Salt. 


MILLER  &.  RICHARD'S 

EXTRA- HARD  METAL 

SCOTCH  TYPE 


Is   used   upon   the  Argonaut  exclusively 


Address  No.  529  COMMERCIAL  STREET, 
Alid  205  Leidesdorff  Street,  San  Fi 


The   Type   used   upon  this   paper  has   had  over  THREE 
MILLION  IMPRESSIONS  taken  from  it. 


California  Sugar  Refeverv. 

OFFICE,      -      -       -      815  Front  St. 
WORKS,    Eighth  and  Brannan     ts. 

C.  SPRECKELS,  President, 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS,  Vice-President, 

A.  B.  SPRECKELS,  Secretary. 


$5 


to  $20  per  day  at  home.     Samples  worth  $5  free, 
dress  STINSON  &  CO.,  Portland,  Maine. 


Ad. 


QCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP     COMPANY 

—  FOR  — 

JAPAN    AND    CHINA, 

Leave  Wharf,  Cor.  First  and  Brannan  Streets,  at  2  p.  m.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  a   Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 

GAELIC,       OCEANIC,       BELGIC. 

Will  sail  from  San  Francisco, 
Tuesday.    Mar.  15,  Saturday,  April   16,    Tuesday,   May  3. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  an  I  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.'s  General  Offices,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  202 
Market  Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD,  President. 


P 


•ACIFIC   COAST  STEAMSHIP   CO. 


Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway  Wharf 
for  PORTLAND  (Oregon),  evsry  five  days,  direct,  and  for 
LOS  ANGELES,  SANTA  BARBARA,  SANTA  CRUZ, 
SAN  DIEGO,  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO,  and  other  Northern 
and  Southern  Coast  Ports,  leaving  San  Francisco  about 
every  third  day. 

For  day  and  hour  of  sailing,  see  the  Company's  advertise- 
ment in  the  San  Francisco  daily  papers. 

Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  St.,  near  Pine. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  Agents. 

No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


INSURANCE. 


Imperial  Fire  Insurance  Company 

Of  London,  Instituted  1803. 

London  Assurance  Corporation 

Of  London,  Established  1720. 

Northern  Assurance  Company 

Of  London  and  Aberdeen,  Established  1836. 

Queen  Insurance  Company 

Of  Liverpool,  Established  1857. 

Aggregate  Capital,      -     $37,092,750 
Aggregate  Assets,     -     -     41,896,923 

A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued 
on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

W.  Lane  Booker,      Root.  Dickson. 

Agent  and  Attorney.  Manager 

PACIFIC  BRANCH  OFFICE, 

S.  E.  Corner  California  and  Mont- 
gomery Streets, 

(Safe  Deposit  Building.)  San  Francisco. 

C.  J,  HUTCHINSON.  H.  R.  MANN. 

HUTCHINSON    &    MANN, 
InsEirance  Agency, 

322  and  324  California  St.,  and   302  and  304  Sansome  St.. 
San  Francisco,  N.  E.  cor.  California  and  Sansome  Sis. 
Captain  A.  M.  Burns,  Marine  Surveyor. 
W.  L.  Chalmers,  Z.  P.  Clark,  J.  C.  Staples, 

Special  Agents  and  Adjusters. 

COMMERCIAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CALA, 
FIRE   AND    MARINE. 

Principal  office,  405  California  Street,  San  Francisco 

JOHN  H.  WISE,  President 
CHAS.  A.  LATON,  Sccretarr. 

TTOME  MUTUAL 
■"  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

406  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Capital. .  .{Paid  up  in  Gold). .  .$300,000  00 
Assets,  Jan.  1, 1S80 301,106  34 

PRESIDENT J.  F.  HOUGHTON. 

VICE-PRESIDENT L.  L.  BAKER. 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R.    STORY 

ROYAL,  NORWICH   UNION, 
AND  LANCASHIRE 

piRE    INSURANCE    COMPANIES, 

430  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Combined  Capital,  -    -   $22,750,000 
Combined  Assets,   -    $30,93S,274.09 


FALKNER,   BELL   &   CO. 

General  Agents. 


ALASKA 

COMMERCIAL  CO. 

No.  310  Sansome  Street 
WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS. 


THE   NEVADA    BANK 

1  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Capital  paid  up Sj,oootooo 

Reserve,  l/.  S.  Bonds 4,000,000 


Agency  at  New  York 62  Wall  Street 

Agency  at  Virginia,  Nevada, 


Buys  and  sells  Exctiange  and  Telegraphic  Transfers. 

Issues  Commercial  and  Travelers'  Credits. 

This  Bank  has  special  facilities  for  dealing  in  bullion. 


T 


HE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


Capital Ss,000}000 

William  Alvord '. President. 

Thomas  Brown Cashier. 

Byron  Murray,  Jr Assistant  Cashier, 

AGENTS— New  York,  Agency  of  the  Bank  of  Califor 
nia ;  Boston,  Tremont  National  Bank;  Chicago,  Union 
National  Bank  ;  St.  Louis,  Boatmen's  Savings  Bank  ;  New 
Zealand,  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand  ;  London,  China,  Japan, 
India,  and  Australia,  the  Oriental  Bank  Corporation. 


The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre 
spondents  in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Berlin,  Bremen, 
Hamburg,  Frankfort -on- Main,  Antwerp,  Amsterdam,  St. 
Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Christiana,  Locarno, 
Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shanghae,  Yo- 
kohama. 


ANCLO-CALIFORNIAN  BANK 


LIMITED. 
Subscribed  Capital,     - 
Paid  S  i>  Capital, 
Reserve  Fund, 


F.  F.  LOW, 

J.  STEINHART, 


.  y  Managers. 


$3,000,000 

-  1,500,000 

-   225,000 

P.  N.  LILIENTHAL, 
Cashier. 


Draws  exchange  on  the  principal  points  in  the  United 
States,  Canada,  Europe,  Japan,  China,  India,  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  and  Hawaiian  Islands. 

Issues  Commercial  and  Traveler's  credits,  available  in  any" 
part  of  the  world.  Also,  deals  in  bullion,  and  does  a  gen- 
eral banking  business. 


. 


Newton  Booth,  C,  T.  Wheeler,  Sacaramento. 

J.  T.  Glover,  W.  W.  Dodge,  San  Francisco, 

W.    W.    DODGE   &   CO. 

WHOLESALE   GROCERS, 

Northwest  comer  Clay  and  Front  Streets,  San  Francisco. 


H.  L.  DODGE.  . 


..L.  H.  SWEENEY J.  E.  RUGGLES, 


DODGE,  SWEENEY  &  CO. 

IMPORTERS, 

Wholesale  Provision  Dealers, 

AND.... 

COMMISSION     MERCHANTS, 

Nos.  114  and  116  Market,  and  n  and  13  California  Sts. 


C.  ADOLPHE  LOW  &  CO. 
Commission  Merchants, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


fiFFICE  IN  NEW  YORK,  42  CEDAR 

^     Street. 
Kg"  Liberal  advances  made  on  consignments. 


Hunyadi Janes 

MINERAL  WATER. 

THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST 

NATURAL   APERIENT. 

Superior  to  All  Other  Laxatives 


Regulates  and  improves  the  action  of  the 
Liver  and  Kidneys. 

Recommended  by  the  medical  profession 
throughout  the  world. 

A  wineglassful  a  dose.  Taken  in  the 
morning  before  breakfast. 

Of  all  druggists  and  mineral  water  dealers. 

To  assure  the  genuine  Water,  require  bottles  with  a  BLUB 
label,  and  bearing  the  name  of  The  Apollinaris  Co.,  Lim- 
ited, London. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

RUHL  BROTHERS 

523  Montgomery  Street. 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


PIANOS  AND  ORGANS 

FOR    ALL. 


/ 


F.  W.  SPENCER  &  CO., 

■M PORTERS  OF  THE  MATCHLESS 


SPEXCEB  FIAXOS  of  New  Yorlc,  and  SMITH 
AMERICAN  ORGAN  of  Boston.  THE  SPENCER 
PIANOS,  we  claim,  have  no  superior  for  depth  of  tone,  du- 
rability, and  power  of  remaining  in  tune. 

They  are  constructed  especially  to  stand  the  trying  cli- 
mate of  this  coast.  Their  iron  plates,  sounding  boards,  and 
actions  comprise  all  the  latest  patents  and  improvements 
known,  and  are  warranted  for  seven  years. 

They  are  specially  adapted  for  schools  and  teachers  who 
desire  serviceable  instruments. 

The  IMPROVED  SMITH  AMERICAN  ORGANS 
are  the  moit  complete  instruments  of  the  kind  known,  hav- 
improved  bellows  and  patent  stops,  which  make  them  wholly 
unrivalled.  OVER  NINETY  THOUSAND  are  in  use  in 
Europe  and  America.  Save  money  by  buying  direct  at 
headquarters.     Send  for  Catalogues  and  Price  Lists. 

ORDERS  FOR  MUSIC  AND  MUSICAL  INSTRU- 
MENTS PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO.  Pianos  and 
Organs  Tuned  and  Repaired. 

F.  W.  Spencer  &  Co.,  23  and  25  Fifth 
St..  Opposite  the  V.  S.  Mint. 


2  TYLER  STREET,  S.   F. 


These   Pianos  are  all  three-stria^el,  with  ivory  keys,  ao 
imitation. 


s 


Of  reliable  makers,  and 
.sold  on  easy  (ernis,  at 
J.  R.  O'COWOR  A  CO'S, 
\ii.  15  Dapont  Street, 
mar  Market. 


L.  HESTRICH,  Provision  Packer 

AND    WHOLESALE   DEALER    IN 

Hams,  Bacon,  Pork,  Lard,  Smoked  Beef,  Tongues, 
Etc  Also,  the  first  genuine  Sugar  and  Spice  Cured  Hams 
in  California,  made  by  the  old  Pioneer  Pork  Packer, 

U   HENTRICH, 
P.  0.  Box,  1207.         513  and  515  Front  SI.,  S.  F. 


CHOKE  BORE  POWDER 


D 


U    FONT'S    NEW   AND     UNRI- 


valed  brand.  "CHOKE  BORE"  POWDER, made 
expressly  for  "CHOKE    BORE"  GUNS. 

For  sale  by  all  ihe  gun  dealers,  and  at  the  DU  PONT 
AGENCY, 

115  Pine  Street,  Sun  Francisco. 


JOHN    SKINKER, 


AGENT. 


NATHANIEL  GRAY.  C  S.  WRIGHT.  J.  A.  CAMPBELL. 

If.  GRAY  &    CO., 


UNDERTAKERS, 

611  Sacramento  Street. 


D 


,  Pamphlets,  Cards,  Circulars,  Billheads,  State  n:i 
Tags,  Posters,  etc,  at  low  prices. 

IVIDEND    NOTICE.— OFFICE    OF 

the  Standard  Consolidated  Mining  Company,  San 
Francisco,  March  2,  1SS1. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  above-named  Company,  held  this  day, 
dividend  No.  26,  of  Seventy-five  Cents  (75c)pcr  share  was 
declared,  payable  on  Saturday,  March  12th,  1881,  at 
the  office  in  this  city,  or  at  the  Agency  of  the  Nevada  Bank 
of  San  Francisco  in  New  York. 

\VM.  WILLIS,  Secretary. 
Office— Room   No.    29,   Nevada  Block,    No.  309   Mont- 
gomery Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


r\IVIDEND    NOTICE.— OFFICE    OF 

the  Silver  King  Mining  Company,  San  Francisco, 
March  1.  iSSi. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  above-named  Company  held  this  day,  a  Dividend 
(No.  15)  of  Twenty-five  Cents  (25c.)  per  share  was  declared, 
payable  on  Tuesday,  March  15,  1881,  at  the  office 
.  of  the  Company,  Room  19,  328  Montgomery  Street,  San 
Francisco,  California.  Transfer  books  will  be  closed  March 
10,  1881.  JOSEPH  NASH,  Secretary. 
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8  Samples  and  Ctulopaeorbftrt  sen. 
ing  articles  oa  earth.  World 
Mfg  Co.  122  Nassau  St.  H.X. 


W.    E.    CHAMnERLAIN    JR. 


UFE   SCHOLARSHIP,    $70 

.IS-  SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR. -gj 


DOANE  &  HEN8HELW00D 

SPRING  DISPLAY  of  FREXCH,  ENGLISH,  and  AMER- 
ICAS Prints,  Percales.  Zephyrs,  Ginghams,  Seersucker's 
Checks,  etc.,  all  new  and  choice  selections  for  Spring  trade. 

Sew  Styles  in  Dress  Goods,  comprising  Shoodas,  Beiges 
with  side  bands,  Camel's  Hair,  Fancy  Plaids,  etc.,  arriving 
daily. 

In  the  Silk  Department  we  are  showing  great  Bargains 
in  Bonnets,  Black  Silks,  Satin  De  Lyons,  Surah  Silks,  Satin 
IHarvellienx,  Brocades,  etc. 

Our  Fancy  Goods  Department  contains  all  the  latest 
novelties  in  Seek- wear  for  Ladies,  such  as  Lace  Collars  and 
Cuffs,  Hade-up  Fichues,  Collars  and  Ties  to  match,  Sew 
Linen  Collars,  Lace  Scarfs,  etc.,  aU  just  received. 

We  make  a  specialty  of  the  "Foster"  Glove,  having  in- 
troduced it  in  this  market  with  great  snecess.  We  oner  a 
very  large  stock,  both  at  wholesale  and  retail,  in  all  shades, 
lengths,  and  sizes.  Country  orders  promptly  filled,  and 
samples  sent  on  application. 

132    KEARNY   STREET 

THURLOW    BLOCK. 


C.  P.  SHEFFIELD.  S.  W    S PAULDING.  J.  PATTBRSCM 


CALIFORNIA   FURNITURE 

MANUFACTURING    CO. 


We  are  now  manufacturing  and  receiving  by  railroad  the 
most  Unique  and  Elegant  Designs  in  ART  FURNITURE,  embrac- 
ing all  the  modern  styles.  We  call  special  attention  to  our  Jfew 
Designs  ia  Ebony  Parlor  and  Bedroom  Sets  -cottage  and  castle. 
Also,  to  our  well  assorted  stock  of  Antique  and  Modern  Chair 
Stock,  and  other  Furniture. 

Special  designs  furnished  on  application. 

CALIFORMA    FURMTCRE    MANUFACTURING    COMPANY, 
320,  222,  224,  and  226  Bush  Street. 


HERRMANN'S 

Spring  and  Summer  Style 

SILK    DRESS    HATS 

Will  be  Introduced  this  Day ! 

AImi,  j ust   Received,  a  Large  Slock  of  Xovelrtes  in  Fine  Stiff  ami  Soft  Felt  Hats. 


336  KEARNY  STREET,       NEAR  PINE. 


Eclipse      champagne      Extra  Dry 
used  by  all  connoisseurs. 


HUNTINGTON,  HOPKINS  &  CO., 

IMPORTERS  OF 

Hardware,  Iron,  Steel,  and  Coal. 


Junction  Bosh  and  Market  Sis.,  San  Francisco. 
52  to  58  K  Street,  Sacramento. 


PATOT,  M'll  VII  &  CO., 

Statioxers,  Booksellers, 

Commercial  Printers, 

and  Blank  Book  Manufacturers 

204  Sansome  Street, 

NEAR   PINE.  SAN    FRANCISCO 


SAW    MANUFACTU 


RING 


17  and  10  Fremont  St..  San  Francisco. 


ROEDERER 

CHAMPAGNE. 


Nl 


VTICE.—  THE  TRADE  AND    THE 


Public  are  informed  that  we  receive  the  Genuine 
LOUIS  ROEDERER  CARTE  BLANCHE  CHAM- 
PAGNE direct  from  Mr.  Louis  Roederer,  Reims,  over  his 
signature  and  Consular  Invoice.  Each  case  is  marked  upon 
the  side.  "Macondray  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,"  and  each 
bottle  bears  the  Label,  "  Macondray  &  Co.,  Sole  Agents  for 
the  Pacific  Coast." 

MACONDRAY    &.    CO., 

Sole  Agents  for  the  Padfic  Coast, 
ESTABLISHED  1852. 

A.  P.  HOTAUNG  &  CO. 

Sole  Agents  for  the  J.  H.  CUTTER 

OLD   BOURBOX  WHISKY, 

And  Importers  of 

FINE   WINES    AND    LIQUORS, 
429  and  431  Jackson  Street,         San  Francisco. 


DRY  MQNOPOLE 

(EXTRA) 

From  Hessrs.  Heidsieck  &  Co.  Reims 

A.  VIGMER,   SOLE  AGENT. 


•CHARLES  R.ALLEN  * 

120  BEALE  ST.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 
AGENT  PITTSBURG  COAL  M'G  CO. 


JAMES  G.  STEELE  &  CO. 

CHEMISTS  ASD  PERFUMERS, 

No.  635  Market  Street, 

(Palace  Hotel,) 
IMPORTERS    AND    DEALERS    IN    PER. 


fumery,  Colognes,  Fancy  Goods,  Toilet  Articles,  etc 


PEBBLE  SPECTACLES 


MILLER'S  OPTICAL  DEPOT 

135  Montgomery  St..  nr.  Basil, 

Opposite  Occidental  Hotel. 

COMPOUND    ASTIGMATIC    LENSES   MOUNTED 

TO  ORDER— Two  Hours  Notice. 

OPERA  GLASSES,  EAROMETERS, 

MICROSCOPES,   DRAWING   SETS.  ETC 


PALACE    HOTEL  RESTAURANT 

FIRST-CLASS  IN  ALL  RESPECTS. 

fXUIET  AND   DESIRABLE   PLACE 

yf,    for  Ladies,  Gentlemen,  and  Families.     J^*Entrance, 
south  side  of  Court.  A.    D.    SHARON. 


^Cencaustic"'" 


TILES  I    TILES  1 1 

For  Mosaic  Flooriag,  Fire-Places,  Mantel  Facings,  Furniture, 

Flower  Boxes,  Testibules,  Hearths,  Conservatories, 

Walls,  and  other  Architectural  Decorations. 

Our  assortment  is  the  largest  and  most  attractive  ever  offered  in  this  market, 
and  we  are  adding  to  it,  by  the  arrival  of  every  steamer,  new  designs,  styles,  and 
patterns.  We  Import  Direct  from  the  eclcbrateu  English  Tile  Works,  Stoke-up'on-Trent,  and  other  manufacturers  of  Tiles,  and  are  thus 
enabled  to  make  prices  that  will  deserve  the  attention  of  the  closest  buyers.  Tiles  being  more  beautiful  and  durable  than  either  marble, 
slate,  or  wood,  they  are  very  extensively  used  for  Hearths,  Fire-places,  Pavements,  and  Flooring  throughout  Europe  and  the  Eastern  States. 

W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO.,  110, 112, 114, 116, 118  BATTERY  ST. 


M  GLAZED^  MAJOLICA 
W*yQ-     iS  ART  PAINTED 


i>Q<gj  PLAIN  TILES 


The  Argonaut. 


VOL.  VIII.     NO.  n. 
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PRICE,  TEN  CENTS. 


THE    JEWISH   QUESTION. 


The  Anti-Semitic  Agitation  in  Germany  and  Elsewhere. 


It  is  difficult  for  the  journalistic  writer  who  really  desires 
to  express  honest  opinions  in  an  independent  manner,  and 
who  is  equally  desirous  of  avoiding  offense  to  those  among 
whom  he  lives,  to  steer  his  way.  This  is  a  community  that 
has  all  the  small  prejudices  of  an  insular  people.  It  is  cos- 
mopolitan, and  of  all  classes  it  represents  the  extremes.  It 
is  so  small  that  everybody  knows  everybody  ;  everybody 
knows  every  other  body's  business,  and  thus  we  become, 
to  a  degree,  gossips.  Everybody  who  reads  knows  the  man 
who  writes.  It  is  difficult  for  the  reader  to  disassociate  the 
writer  from  his  mind,  and  when  he  reads  he  can  not  help 
thinking  that  the  writer  has  in  view  him,  or  his  country,  or 
his  religion,  or  his  class,  or  his  party.  Hence  it  is  that  in 
San  Francisco  it  is  especially  difficult,  and  attended  with  all 
sorts  of  embarrassments,  for  a  writer  of  independent  opinions 
to  give  himself  full  scope  for  their  expression.  If  he  speaks 
of  the  Jews  as  a  class,  he  finds  himself  considering  how  it 
will  be  regarded  by  this  or  that  Jewish  friend.  He  reflects 
that  the  Jews  represent  the  very  extremes  of  society.  From 
Spain  there  come  to  us  the  very  highest  types.  It  is  of  this 
race  that  Disraeli  is  descended.  From  Poland  or  Russia  come 
the  very  lowest.  The  writer  looks  around  him,  and  among 
his  most  esteemed  and  honored  associates  he  sees  the  Ger- 
man banker,  merchant,  musician,  gentleman,  and  scholar — 
Jews  whom  he  esteems.  Then  he  recalls  some  vile,  chatter- 
ing monkey  of  a  Jew,  some  illiterate,  cheeky,  second-hand 
Moses,  who  thrusts  his  offensively  hooked  nose  into  politics, 
and  his  prehensile  claws  into  the  treasury.  He  looks  about 
into  society,  and  on  every  side  there  are  gentlemen  and 
ladies  with  whom  he  feels  it  an  honor  to  associate.  The 
writer  who  endeavors  to  pilot  his  way  through  an  inof- 
fensive discussion  of  any  Jewish  topic  is  at  once  involved  in 
embarrassments  that  we  fancy  are  not  so  great  in  any  other 
place  in  America,  because  in  San  Francisco  are  the  extremes 
of  this  class,  the  best  and  the  worst.  It  is  the  same  when 
he  comes  to  consider  the  political  questions  'clustering 
around  the  Romish  establishment.  Catholics  for  whom  he 
must  entertain  the  very  highest  respect ;  men  and  women 
whose  culture,  social  position,  sincerity  of  religious  opin- 
ions, command  his  regard  ;  Irishmen  of  honorable  charac- 
ter, who  have  administered  the  highest  offices  with  marked 
ability ;  gentlemen  and  ladies  who  are  ornaments  to  society. 
Looking  beyond  these  he  sees  Catholics  so  ignorant,  so  big- 
oted, so  utterly  worthless,  that  he  despises  them;  Irishmen 
so  low,  so  vulgar,  so  brutal,  so  criminal,  so  devoid  of  any 
regard  for  law,  for  rights  of  persons  and  property,  that  he  is 
compelled  to  look  upon  them  as  dangerous.  Priests  there 
are — God-fearing,  earnest,  sincere  men — whose  whole  lives 
are  devoted  to  the  service  of  their  fellow-men,  and  around 
whom  is  the  odor  of  sanctity.  Other  priests  there  are,  treach- 
erous, plotting,  money-making,  political  knaves,  in  affiliation 
with  the  low  ward-politicians,  using  them,  and  in  turn  living 
by  them — hypocrites  and  Democrats. 

We  are  led  to  this  train  of  reflection  from  a  desire  to  write 
something  concerning  the  Semitic  question,  now  so  promi- 
nent in  Berlin  and  North  Germany.  It  is  a  curious  ques- 
tion, and  one  that  has  challenged  the  best  writers  in  the 
English  reviews,  and  has  called  forth  some  able  papers,  both 
from  the  German  and  Jewish  writers  who  are  conversant 
with  the  facts.  Our  San  Francisco  press  writers — looking 
with  an  impartial  eye  down  the  advertising  columns  of  the 
journals  for  which  they  write — have  poised  themselves  with 
judicial  impartiality,  and  expressed  no  opinion  upon  the 
question  of  which  is  right  and  which  is  wrong.  It  is  not 
easy  to  admit  that  a  race  like  the  Jews  ought  to  be  perse- 
cuted at  this  time,  or  that  they  have,  by  their  conduct  as  a 
class,  given  just  cause  for  the  treatment  which  they  have  re- 
ceived at  the  hands  of  the  Germans.  It  is  not  easy  to  ad- 
mit, in  this  age  of  liberality,  that  so  cultured,  so  generous, 
and  so  liberal  a  people  as  the  Germans  are  admitted  to  be, 
would,  without  provocation,  have  persecuted  the  Jews.  Still 
the  fact  exists  :  there  is  a  conflict  in  North  Germany  between 
the  Germans  and  the  Jews.  On  the  one  side  are  the  Ger- 
mans of  the  five  great  leading  universities,  their  professors 
and  the  students.  The  professors  represent  the  best  learn- 
ing of  the  empire  ;  the  students  represent  the  best  families 
of  the  empire.  It  is  claimed  that  Prince  Bismarck  sympa- 
thizes with  the  Germans.  In  sympathy  with  this  movement 
is  the  great  rural  class.  On  the  other  side,  it  is  admitted 
that  the  Jews  are  representatives  of  the  larger  wealth  of  the 
nation  ;  are  identified  with  the  most  enterprising  schemes  of 
business  ;  fill,  and  with  distinguished  honors,  some  of  the 
highest  offices  of  state ;  fill  with  marked  ability,  chairs  in  the 
universities  ;  and  more  than  any  other  class  monopolize  the 
profession  of  the  law  and  the  practice  of  medicine.  With 
this  class  the  Crown  Prince  and  imperial  heir  sympathizes. 
The  Jews  claim,  and  with  some  degree  of  plausibility,  that 
this  bitter  prejudice  arises  from  jealousy  because  of  their 
prosperity  and  success,  and  that  prosperity  and  success 
come  by  reason  of  their  superior  intellectual  and  industrial 
attainments.  To  admit  this  is  to  mortify  the  German  in  a 
double  sense.  We  shall  not  undertake  to  do  anything  more 
than  to  give  some  of  the  reasons  that  have  led  to  this  strange 
conflict  between  Germans  and  Jews,  and  leave  our  readers 
to  do  what  we  have  not  been  able  to  do,  viz.,  to  arrive  at  any 


satisfactory  conclusion.  For  a  historical  account  of  the 
causes  that  have  led  up  to  this  condition  of  things  we  are 
indebted  to  a  writer  in  the  Contemporary  Review,  from  whom 
we  largely  quote.  The  Jews  are  an  alien  race  to  the  Ger- 
mans. Even  those  born  in  the  country  seem  to  the  Ger- 
mans to  have  no  affinity  or  sympathy  with  them.  They  are 
exclusive,  adhering  to  their  religion,  holding  themselves  aloof 
in  social  and  business  intercourse,  not  intermingling  in  mar- 
riage, and  not  engaging  in  those  pursuits  and  industrial  oc- 
cupations that  are  indispensable  to  the  full  and  complete  de- 
velopment of  national  life.  The  German  is  born  to  a  pro- 
found love  of  fatherland  ;  he  loves  his  country,  its  soil,  its 
traditions  ;  he  works  for  it  in  time  of  peace,  he  fights  for  it 
in  time  of  war.  He  looks  upon  the  Jew  as  not  German,  as 
a  sojourner  in  the  land,  and  that  only  so  long  as  he  may  make 
profitable  his  stay.  At  the  end  of  the  war  with  France  the 
German  people— flushed  with  victory,  intoxicated  with  suc- 
cess, swelling  with  national  pride,  with  a  treasury  overflow- 
ing with  French  milliards — entered  upon  a  career  of  profli- 
gate expenditure  and  of  venturesome  speculation.  The  Jew 
-■—calm,  even-headed,  cautious,  and  careful — took  advantage 
of  this  swelling  wave  of  business  to  ride  upon  its  comb.  He 
sent  the  glad  tidings  abroad,  and  invited  his  brethren  in 
other  lands  to  come  and  reap  the  harvest.  The  harvest  was 
the  resultant  ruin  that  comes  from  a  departure  from  business 
rules.  In  the  good  old  days,  when  grand-dukes  were  in- 
volved in  financial  difficulties,  begot  of  luxurious  living,  the 
moneyed  Israelite  came  in  as  a  beneficent  providence  to  loan 
him  money,  which  loan  was  paid  in  part  with  social  conces- 
sions. The  Jewish  banker  became  a  German  baron,  and  in 
his  button-hole  he  wore  his  order.  In  all  the  seaport  towns 
of  northern  Germany  the  Hebrew  race  had  long  since  taken 
a  leading  commercial  position.  The  immense  grain  trade  of 
the  shores  of  the  Baltic  was  in  Jewish  hands.  Wool,  butter, 
corn,  rape,  hemp,  oil,  cattle,  were  but  the  counters  with 
which  the  game  was  played,  and  the  German  system  of  peas- 
ant proprietorship  threw  the  very  soil  into  the  hands  of  the 
usurers.  Everywhere  the  peasant  hated  the  Jew-.  In  the 
north  and  in  the  south,  in  the  east  and  in  the  west,  one  story 
met  the  ears  of  those  who  would  listen  to  the  tale.  The  land 
had  to  be  mortgaged  to  pay  family  claims  ;  the  bauer  had 
recourse  to  the  money-lender ;  the  money-lender  naturally 
extorted  what  he  could  ;  the  Jew  grew  fat  as  the  Gentile  got 
lean.  The  Jew  did  not  himself  occupy  the  land  and  culti- 
vate it,  and  become  interwoven  with  its  grass-roots.  He 
sold  it,  for  the  Hebrew  race  is  not  an  agricultural  one. 
This  was  the  condition  of  things  in  the  rural  districts  before 
the  war.  After  the  war  the  influx  of  Jews  into  the  Prussian 
capital  soon  made  itself  felt.  The  existing  prosperity  of 
Jewish  traders  before  the  war  was  increased  after  the  war. 
One  man's  loss  was  another  man's  opportunity,  and  the  Jew, 
in  the  exercise  of  his  business  and  administrative  talents, 
reaped  a  harvest  from  the  wrecks  of  insolvent  merchants, 
tottering  speculators,  and  ruined  companies.  Wealth  gave 
him  power,  both  social  and  political.  With  wealth  he  could 
pronounce  the  "sesame"  at  which  the  doors  of  society 
opened  ;  with  wealth  he  could  outrival  those  who  kept 
them  closed.  With  wealth  he  could  outshine  them  in  dress 
and  equipage.  With  wealth  he  could  buy  office,  and  com- 
mand professional  business.  Newly  acquired  wealth  is  apt 
to  make  offensive  display  of  itself.  Jewish  shoddy  offended 
German  poverty.  Then  came  Herr  Stoker,  court  preacher, 
to  influence  this  sentiment  of  lurking  resentment.  He  was 
popular  and  eloquent,  and  he  fanned  the  smoldering  feeling 
to  a  flame.  He  stirred  in  the  dull  breast  of  the  rural  bauer 
a  keen  resentment.  He  quickened  to  life  national  prejudice 
in  the  breast  of  the  inflammable  student.  He  aroused  party 
feeling,  party  prejudice,  the  narrow  and  peevish  antipathies 
begotten  of  bigotry  and  born  of  dogma. 

All  these  evils  are  of  recent  growth,  all  these  complaints 
are  of  modern  birth,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  all  will 
quickly  disappear.  It  is  not  a  trouble  growing  out  of  the 
Jew's  religion,  for  the  German  has  not  sufficient  religion  of 
his  own  to  become  troubled  about  any  other  that  is  not  ag- 
gressive, and  therefore,  in  this  respect  never  offends.  It  is 
a  question  of  race  or  class  prejudice,  naturally  arising  in  the 
struggle  for  bread.  It  is  a  question  of  business  rivalry. 
The  German — thinking  himself  alone  German,  and  that 
Germany  belongs  to  Germans — resents  the  fact  that  what 
he  considers  an  alien  race,  and  one  preserving  its  exclusive 
peculiarities,  should  jostle  him  in  getting  the  best  places, 
should  outwit  him  in  getting  money,  overreach  him  in  driv- 
ing bargains,  and  then  become  arrogant  through  the  afflu- 
ence and  prosperity  that  it  has  stolen  by  the  exercise  of  fac- 
ulties that  the  German  regards  as  successful  only  because 
they  are  practiced  by  art  and  intrigue.  In  his  family  and 
tribal  relations,  the  Jew  is  only  in  sympathy  with  the  Jew. 
He  is  indifferent  to  the  German.  He  remembers  the  time 
of  the  "  Ghetto  "  and  the  "  Juden  Strasse,"  the  time  when  his 
race  was  persecuted,  and  when  it  bore  the  badge  of  an  en- 
forced inferiority,  and  he  does  not  feel  called  upon  to  be 
over  sentimental  toward  any  people  or  any  nation  that  he  is 
outstripping  in  a  fair  race,  under  equal  laws,  with  equal  op- 
portunity. The  German  denies  with  indignation  that  he  is 
controlled  by  any  narrow-minded  prejudice  against  Jews,  or 
that  in  the  conflict  there  is  any  sentiment  that  comes  from 
bigotry.  The  German  claims  that  between  him  and  the 
class  of  Jews  that  are  cultured  there  is  no  antagonism;  that 
it  is  against  the  uncultured,  insolent,  and  purse-proud  Jews 
that  all  his  animosity  is  directed.     That  it  is  against  their 


greed,  unscrupulousness,  vulgar  cunning,  underhand  airo- 
gance,  and  ostentation,  that  his  intellect  revolts.  That 
while  he  entertains  toward  the  broad,  liberal-minded  Jewish 
business-man  and  gentleman  only  feelings  of  kindness  and 
sentiments  of  respect,  he  is  hostile  to  the  Shylock,  who  is 
indifferent' to  the  means,  so  the  end  be  achieved,  and  who 
reaches  his  end  with  cruel  and  callous  indifference  to  the 
misery  and  sufferings  by  which  he  grew  rich.  In  other 
words,  that  it  is  only  against  a  certain,  and  that  the  meaner 
class  of  Jews,  that  the  Germans  entertain  any  feeling  of  pre- 
judice or  hostility.  Those  Jews  who  have  been  made  barons 
are,  in  vulgar  parlance,  called  "newly  baked"  (neagebackerie). 
Concerning  one  of  the  "  Barons  of  the  Bourse,"  the  follow- 
ing amusing  story  is  told  :  One  of  the  Rothschilds,  seated  in 
his  study,  was  told  by  his  confidential  servant  that  Baron  So- 
and-so  desired  to  see  him.  "Baron  So-and-so?"  repeated  the 
great  man,  searching  his  memory  as  he  strove  in  vain  to 
conjure  up  some  remembrance  of  the  nobleman  craving  au- 
dience. "  Yes  ;  and  he  said  you  would  be  sure  to  see  him  if 
I  only  mentioned  his  name."  "  I  will  certainly  see  him,"  re- 
plied the  friendly  financier,  and  the  baron  was  shown  into 
the  sanctum.  "  What  !  "  exclaimed  Rothschild,  "is  it  thou, 
little  Moses?  How  could  I  know  thee?  Sit  down,  thrice  wel- 
come visitor."  But  the  "  newly  baked  "  had  bargained  for  a 
different  sort  of  reception.  "  Pray  do  not  address  me  so," 
he  said,  looking  anxiously  around  ;  "  I  thought  every  one 
knew  that  I  had  changed  my  name."  "Thou  mayst  change 
thy  name,  little  Moses,  and  heartily  welcome,  but  thou  canst 
not  change  thy  nose.  By  thy  new  name  I  did  not  recognize 
thee,  but  by  thy  old  nose  I  knew  thee  at  once  ! " 

The  solution  of  this  race  problem,  so  far  as  the  Jews  are 
concerned,  is  to  be  solved  in  America,  if  it  is  possible  that 
there  is  a  solution  for  it  anywhere.  In  this  country  of  unre- 
stricted freedom,  of  equal  laws,  of  unbounded  liberty,  the 
Jew  has  no  excuse  for  anything  like  race  exclusiveness.  He 
has  no  longer  any  excuse  for  "  peculiarities."  He  has  no 
apology  for  eating  by  himself,  or  for  intermarrying  with  only- 
Jews.  He  is  invited  to  become  American  in  the  largest, 
broadest  sense.  If  he  continues  to  hedge  himself  around 
with  the  traditions  of  his  race,  appeals  to  race  prejudices, 
and  invokes  for  himself  any  other  privilege  than  is  accorded 
to  him  as  an  American,  it  will  be  his  fault,  and  net  ours,  if 
we  consider  him  an  alien,  and  treat  him  as  an  adventurer 
and  sojourner  in  the  land.  The  better  class  of  Jews  are 
breaking  away  from  the  narrow  and  bigoted  restraints  of 
their  religious  formulas  ;  they  are  breaking  down  those  his- 
torical traditions  that  in  the  long  years  of  their  bondage 
had  become  self-imposed  fetters  and  manacles.  They  are 
coming  out  into  the  broad  light  of  intellectual  noon  ;  they 
are  beginning  to  bring  themselves  up  to  the  level  of  the 
times,  and  are  beginning  to  keep  step  to  the  music  of  pro- 
gress. In  no  place  in  the  world  is  this  movement  more  ap- 
parent than  in  San  Francisco,  and  in  no  other  place  does 
the  Jew  of  generous  acts  and  liberal  views  meet  with  a 
heartier  welcome  than  here.  We  venture  the  prophecy  that 
in  fifty  years  there  will  be  a  Jewish  society  in  America  which 
will  not  regard  it  as  an  indispensable  demand  of  its  religion 
that  it  should  maintain  any  barrier  of  forms  between  it  and 
intellectual  men  of  other  beliefs,  and  that  to  this  society  all 
intelligent  Jews  will  belong  who  will  belong  to  any. 


Would  it  not  have  been  a  graceful  thing  for  General  Grant 
to  have  attended  at  Washington  the  inaugural  of  General 
Garfield  ?  What  man  in  the  Republic  is  there  whose  ab- 
sence could  have  been  so  marked  and  conspicuous  as  that 
of  him  who  had  been  President,  and  who  has  had  greater 
demonstrations  of  regard  than  were  ever  paid  to  any  other 
living  American  ?  He  is  at  home  in  pageants  when  he  is 
himself  the  honored  one.  Assuredly  he  is  not  so  narrow  and 
ungenerous  as  not  to  have  gladly  witnessed  the  tribute  ren- 
dered to  the  great  office  that  was  to  be  filled  by  his  suc- 
cessor. He  declined.  "Pressing  business,"  and  the  plea 
that  he  was  "  about  to  go  to  Mexico,"  were  his  excuses.  And 
yet  two  days  after  the  inaugural  we  are  advised  of  a  secret 
political  conference  in  Washington  between  Senators  Conk- 
ling,  Cameron,  Logan,  and  himself.  It  is  hinted  that  these  dis- 
tinguished Republicans  are  not  pleased  with  President  Gar- 
field's Cabinet,  and  that  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  will 
maintain  an  unfriendly  attitude  toward  his  administration. 
We  should  regret  to  see  such  a  condition  of  things,  but  if  it 
comes,  the  country  will  be  with  President  Garfield  and  Sen- 
ator Blaine.  In  the  garments  of  this  distinguished  quar- 
tette there  still  lingers  the  smell  of  defeat.  It  will  be  well 
for  those  who  compose  it  to  recall  the  lesson  of  the  last  Re- 
publican National  Convention,  and  to  remember  how  much 
stronger  is  the  party  than  any  faction  that  can  be  organized 
within  it.  We  hope  that — when  the  proper  time  comes,  and 
when  the  proper  occasion  presents  itself — Senator  Miller  will 
place  himself  in  such  an  attitude  toward  the  Conkling' 
Grant  party  as  to  disprove  the  calumnies  now  being  spread 
against  him  by  "Black-and-Tan."  General  Miller  knows 
what  popular  opinion  is  in  this  State  concerning  General 
Grant,  and  he  knows  what  he  ought  to  do  concerning  this 
parasite  that  is  attempting  to  crawl  back  to  office  by  becom- 
ing the  body-louse  of  Senator  Conkling  and  his  associates. 


Even  bigoted  Spain  is  obliged  to  rebuke  the  insolence  of 
the  Vatican.     The  Papal  Nuncio's  demand  for  the 
of  certain  heterodox  professors  from  the  LTniver 
rid  has  been  refused. 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


WHO    WAS    THE    TRAITRESS  ? 


A  Story  of  the  Moonshiners  in  the  Mountains  of  Tennessee. 


Captain  James  Peters,  riding  home  from  a  raid  into  the 
moonshine  counties,  stopped  at  Jared:s  store,  and  asked  for_ 
a  drink.  A  jug  was  taken  from  the  shelf,  and  a  finger's-length 
of  clear  yellow  whisky  poured  out. 

"No  moonshine  in  this  sto',  you  see,  captain,"  remarked 
Mr.  Jared. 

"Humph  !"  and  the  captain's  keen  eyes  glanced  toward 
the  loungers  in  and  about  the  store.  "  Reckon  if  I  took  a 
notion,  I  could  unearth  some  moonshine,  an'  spot  some  moon- 
shiners not  fur  off." 

"Captain,  you  mustn't  be  so  suspicious." 

Captain  Peters  only  laughed.  He  was  very  good-humored, 
this  mountain  terror,  except  when,  as  they  would  say,  his 
blood  was  up.     Then  it  was  as  safe  to  meet  a  starving  tiger. 

******** 

"  Seem  to  me:s  if  you  had  somethin5  on  your  mind,"  re- 
marked Mrs.  Peters  that  same  evening. 

"Ye-es,"  said  the  captain,  "  I'm  plagued  about  them  Jared 
boys.     I  can't  ketch  'em  nohow." 

A  knock  at  the  door,  and  a  young  fellow  came  in  and  shook 
hands  eagerly  with  the  captain.  His  name  was  Maddox. 
Captain  Peters  had  picked  him  up  in  Nashville,  and  em- 
ployed him  "on  trial." 

"  I  was  jest  a-speakin'  of  the  Jareds,"  he  said.  "  I'm  pretty 
sure  they've  got  a  still  somewhar.  They  look  me  in  the  eye 
too  powerful  innocent  to  be  all  right.  Now  I've  got  a  notion 
in  my  head,  if  I  only  had  anybody  I  could  trust "  Mad- 
dox drew  himself  up,  alert,  watchful  as  a  listening  sentinel. 
"What  can't  be  done  one  way,  must  be  done  another,"  said 
Captain  Peters,  slowly,  and  he  and  Maddox  had  a  long,  whis- 
pered conference. 

**  ****** 

A  few  days  later,  a  peddler  stopped  at  Bleylock's  and 
asked  for  a  drink  of  water.  Old  mother  Bleylock  sent  Eliza 
to  the  spring  for  a  fresh  bucketful,  and  the  peddler,  after  re- 
freshing himself,  opened  his  pack. 

"  'Pears  's  if  we  oughtn't  ter  trouble  you,"  she  said,  "  'cause 
we  can't  buy  a  pin's  wuth." 

"  Jest  for  the  pleasure,  ma'am,"  said  the  gallant  peddler. 

The  pack  was  opened,  and  three  pair  of  eyes  grew  big 
with  delight. 

"'F  you'll  wait  till  par  comes  home,  I'll  make  him  buy  me 
that  collar,"  said  Janey,  the  younger  of  the  Bleylock  girls. 

"  P'raps  Dick  Oscar  'd  buy  you  a  present  'f  he  was  here," 
suggested  Eliza. 

"  If  'taint  makin'  too  free,  I'd  like  to  say  I  admire  Dick 
Oscar's  taste,"  said  the  peddler  with  an  admiring  glance. 

Janey  responded  with,  "  Oh,  you  hush  !  "  and  a  toss  of  her 
head  ;  and  old  mother  Bleylock  said,  "  The  boys  most  gen- 
erully  always  paid  Janey  a  good  deal  !f  attention." 

She  possessed  a  bold  prettiness,  this  mountain  pink. 
Brown-skinned,  black-eyed,  red-lipped,  and  a  way  of  drop- 
ping her  head  on  her  swelling  neck,  and  looking  mutiny  from 
under  her  heavy  brows.  Eliza  was  a  thin  slip  of  a  girl,  with  a 
demure  but  vacant  look  in  her  blue  eyes,  and  a  shy,  nervous 
manner. 

"  I'll  tell  you  the  truth,  ma'am,"  remarked  the  peddler  to 
the  mother,  "you  could  take  these  girls  o'  yourn  to  Nash- 
ville, an'  people  in  th'  streets  would  follow  them  for  their 
good  looks.    An'  that's  Heaven's  own  truth.    All  yo'  family  ?" 

"  Lor  no  ;  I've  got  three  boys." 

"  All  at  home  farmin',  I  s'pose  ?  " 

"Yaas." 

"  Now,  'bout  these  goods  o1  mine,"  said  the  peddler  ;  "5f 
you  could  put  me  up  for  a  few  days,  we  might  make  a  trade. 
I'm  's  tired  's  a  lame  horse,  and  wouldn't  want  nuthin'  bet- 
ter'n  to  rest  right  here." 

"  I'd  like  nuthin'  bettern  to  take  you.  But  th'  ain't  no  use 
sayin'  a  word  till  pa  gits  home.  He  ain't  no  hand  fur  stran- 
gers." 

"Well,  I  won't  be  a  stranger  longer'n  I  can  help,"  said  the 
agreeable  peddler.  "  My  name's  Pond,  Marcus  Pond,  Nash- 
ville boy  ;  but  a  rollin'  stone,  you  know.  I've  peddled  books 
an'  sewin'-machines,  an  no  end  of  a  lot  of  traps  ginerally. 
Fond  o' travel  you  see  ;  but  jest's  steady  as  old  Time.  Never 
drink  when  I  travel  ;  promised  my  mother  I  wouldn't." 

"'Tisagood  thing,"  said  mother  Bleylock,  with  energy. 
"  I  do  despise  to  see  a  fuddled  man.  Whisky  ain't  fit  fur 
nuthin'  but  ter  fatten  hogs  on." 

Father  Bleylock  came  home,  and  beyond  a  stare  and  be- 
yond a  silent  nod,  took  little  notice  of  the  peddler.  He  was 
a  tall  man,  thin,  taciturn,  and  yellow,  and  with  a  neck  so 
small  that  his  head  presented  the  appearance  of  being  stuck 
on  with  a  pin. 

He  lighted  his  pipe,  and  after  a  soothing  interval  of  smok- 
ing, "  Peddlerd  like  to  stop  over  a  period,"  said  his  wife. 

Puff,  puff.     "  Don't  see  no  objection."     Puff,  puff. 

Mr.  Pond,  as  he  had  promised,  soon  ceased  to  be  a  stran- 
ger. The  old  man  discoursed  on  the  grievances  of  taxes, 
and  the  old  woman,  after  the  manner  of  mothers,  talked 
about  her  daughters. 

"  My  gals  is  eddicated,"  she  would  say — "  been  over  t' 
Cookville  months  an'  months  a-schoolin'.  But  lor  !  thafs 
some  folks  you  can't  weed  the  badness  out'n,  an'  Janey's  a 
spitfire,  she  is.  Seems  's  if  Dick  Oscar  wants  to  have  her, 
but  he  acts  kinder  curious  about  it — blow  hot,  blow  cold. 
Dunno.  Now  Lizy  is  different.  Can't  tell  why,  less'n  'tis 
that  I  went  to  camp-meetin'  an'  perfessed  a  while  befo'  she 
was  born.  Somehow  she's  always  been  delicater  an'  quieter 
like  :n  any  of  my  children." 

The  Bleylock  boys,  easy,  rollicking  fellows,  treated  the 
peddler  very  much  as  if  he  had  been  a  harmless  though  un- 
necessary cat  about  the  house,  and  were  surprised  when 
Dick  Oscar,  dropping  in  one  evening,  informed  them  that 
they  were  all  a  pack  of  fools  for  "  takin'  in  a  stranger  so  free 
and  easy." 

"  Why,  I  ain't  paid  no  more  attention  to  th!  man  'n  if  he'd 
a-been  a  preacher,"  said  Sam  Bleylock;  "seems  's  if  th5 
aiii-t  no  harm  t'  him." 

';  He|s  a  very  God-fearin'  man,"  said  Eliza,  softly,  "an'  a 
■ml  reader  o'  the  Bible." 
"F  you'll  take  my  say  so,  you'll  git  quit  of  him,"  said 
'icar. 


"  He's  got  such  beautiful  taste  !  "  said  mother  Bleylock. 
"  It's  as  good  's  goin'  to  th'  city  to  look  at  his  things." 

"  I  see  he's  a-dressin:  you  up,"  said  Oscar,  with  a  sneer  at 
the  new  ribbons  the  girls  wore  round  their  necks. 

Janey  sprang  up.  Her  face  reddened.  In  an  instant  she 
had  torn  off  the  ribbon,  and  stamped  her  foot  on  it.  "  That's 
how  much  I  care  for  him  an'  his  ribbins  ! "  she  cried. 

"  Don't  fly  quite  off  the  handle,"  said  Mr.  Oscar,  coolly. 

Poor  Janey  !  She  had  hoped  to  please  her  lover  by  her 
scorn  of  the  peddler's  gift,  but  she  was  coming  to  the  con- 
clusion that  he  was  a  hard  man  to  please.  She  was  a  pas- 
sionate young  animal,  and  she  had  thrown  herself  into  his 
arms  with  a  readiness  that  robbed  herself  of  her  graces. 
He  liked  to  sting  and  stroke  her  alternately,  and  was  about 
as  unsatisfactory  a  lover  as  Janey  could  have  found  on  the 
Cumberland.  But  she  liked  him,  saw  with  his  eyes,  thought 
with  his  thoughts.  Naturally  she  turned  against  the  peddler, 
and  from  this  time  set  herself  to  watch  him. 

That  harmless  young  man  in  the  meantime  was  doing 
what  he  could.  He  wandered  about  the  country,  selling 
such  little  things  as  the  people  could  buy,  "  pumping"  the 
Bleylock  boys,  and  making  love  to  the  Bleylock  girls.  The 
pumping  process  was  rewarded  with  about  as  much  success 
as  would  attend  fishing  for  a  soul  through  the  eye  of  a  skele- 
ton.    In  the  love-making  there  was  more  hope. 

Janey  was  accessible  to  flatter)7,  and  encouraged  him  with 
little  looks  of  fire.  But  there  was  something  in  her  eyes  he 
did  not  trust,  and  he  was  a  wary  man,  the  peddler.  Besides, 
she  slapped  his  face  when  he  tried  to  kiss  her.  But  he  soon 
grew  10  believe  that  Eliza — simple,  unsuspicious,  serious — 
would  be  as  clay  in  his  hands. 

Chance  favored  Miss  Janey.  She  was  bathing,  one  warm 
day,  in  the  creek  that  ran  out  from  the  spring,  when  she  saw 
Eliza  and  the  peddler  coming,  like  Jack  and  Jill,  to  fetch  a 
pail  of  water.  Being  naked,  Jane}'  could  not  get  away  ;  but 
she  slid  along  to  a  cool  inlet  overhung  with  tree  branches, 
and,  so  hidden,  waited  for  them  to  do  their  errand.  Of  course 
they  stopped  to  talk. 

"  That  pink  ribbon  becomes  your  black  hair  mightily,"  said 
the  peddler. 

Eliza  blushed.  "We're  just  country  girls,  you  know,  Mr. 
Pond  ;  we  don't  have  many  pretty  things.  'Seems  's  if  the 
boys  don't  have  any  money  left  after  buyin'  the  sugar,  an' 
flour,  an'  molasses,  an1  things." 

"  Meat,  I  s'pose,"  said  the  practical  peddler. 

"No;  we  raise  our  own  meat.  Pa  has  a  powerful  lot  o' 
hogs." 

"  So  ! " 

"  But  I  expect  you  don't  take  much  interest  in  country  life, 
Mr.  Pond?" 

"  Why,  my  dear  " — and  Mr.  Pond  slipped  his  arm  around 
Eliza — "  I'd  like  the  best  in  the  world  to  settle  down  in  a 
country  just  like  this.  A  fellow  gets  tired  trampin' around. 
But  I'd  want  two  things  to  make  me  happy." 

Eliza  looked  at  him  with  happy  confidence. 

"  First,  a  little  wife  'at  was  gentle  in  her  ways,  and  a  good 
religious  girl,  an'  one  with  black  hair  to  set  off  the  pink  rib- 
bins  I'd  buy  for  her,  an'  a  fleet  foot,  an'  a  red  mouth." 

Here  Mr.  Pond  came  to  a  full  stop  with  a  kiss. 

"And  the  other  thing?"  with  a  bright  blush. 

The  peddler  grew  practical  again.  "  Well,  it's  nothin' 
more'n  some  way  to  make  a  livin'.  Now,  say  I  married  a 
sweet  girl  up  the  Cumberland,  and  made  a  little  crop.  It's 
too  far  to  git  it  to  market.  I  might  turn  it  into  whisky,  but 
lately  gov'ment's  turned  meddler,  an'  is  a-breakin'  stills  right 
an'  left  through  the  country." 

"They  do  hide  'em  sometimes,"  said  Eliza,  in  a  half-whis- 
per, "  so't  a  blood-hound  could  hardly  scent  'em.  An'  a  very 
good  business  it  is,  an'  the  hogs  live  on  the  mash." 

"  Do  you  know  of  any  such  stills,  my  little  darlin'  ?" 

But  she  drew  back  a  little.  "  Ef  I  do  know  of  any,"  she 
said,  "  I've  promised  not  to  tell  of  'em." 

"  Not  to  the  man  as  is  goin'  to  be  your  husband  ?  " 

"  Not  to  him  until  he  is  my  husband."  And  blushing,  but 
resolute,  Eliza  filled  her  pail  and  started  for  the  house. 

Under  the  water  Janey  clinched  her  hands.  "Dick  was 
right,"  she  thought ;  "and  I  see  his  game.  He's  a  spy,  and 
Eliza's  a  fool." 

She  knew  that  she  had  heard  enough  to  justify  her  lover  in 
his  suspicions,  enough  to  put  them  all  on  their  guard.  A 
passionate  exultation  fired  her  blood  as  she  thought  of  the 
service  she  should  render  Dick  Oscar,  his  praise,  the  reward 
of  his  rude  kisses. 

But,  alas  for  Janey  !  Something  had  ruffled  her  sweet- 
heart's temper  when  they  next  met.  Before  she  could  ap- 
proach the  subject  of  which  she  was  full,  stinging  words  had 
passed  between  them.  m 

"Dick,"  said  Janey,  hoarsely,  "d'ye  mean  that  you're 
going  back  from  your  word,  that  you  ain't  a-goin'  to  marry 
me?" 

"  Marry  hell  ! "  said  Mr.  Oscar,  and  he  walked  off. 


"I  want  to  speak  t'you,"  said  Janey  that  night  to  the  ped- 
dler. "  Can  you  git  up  in  th'  mornin'  befo'  th'  folks  is 
stirrin'  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  can,  when  it's  to  meet  a  gal  like  you." 

Privately  he  wondered  at  her  pallor  and  lurid  eyes. 

Morning  came.  As  the  stars  were  drowsily  getting  out  of 
the  sun's  way  Janey  and  the  peddler  met  by  the  spring. 

"  You  needn't  lie  to  me,"  said  she  harshly,  "  I've  found  you 
out.  You're  up  the  Cumberland  spyin'  for  wild-cat  stills.  I'll 
take  you  to.  one." 

"  But,  my  dear,  is  this  a  trap  ?  I'm  nothin'  but  a  poor, 
harmless  peddler." 

"  Come,  then,  my  harmless  peddler,"  said  the  girl,  with  a 
sneer,  "an'  I'll  show  you  somethin  t'  make  your  mouth 
water." 

She  struck  through  the  woods,  and  he  followed,  alternately 
blessing  and  wondering  at  his  luck.  What  thread  led  her 
he  knew  not.  Fallen  logs  lay  in  the  way,  thickets  opposed, 
dense  foliage  hid  all  signs  of  paths,  but  on  she  went,  above, 
around,  amidst,  athwart  obstacles  of  every  kind.  And  finally, 
girdled  and  guarded  by  trees  and  rocks,  was  the  hidden  still, 
where  the  corn  was  changed  into  the  flowing  moonshine  that 
maketh  glad  the  heart  of  man. 

The  peddler  could  hardly  keep  back  a  shout.  He  had 
won  his  spurs.  It  was  a  much  larger  concern  than  he  had 
expected.     Some  hogs  were  rooting  about  the  sodden  earth. 


The  monotonous  dripping  of  water  mingled  with  the  grunts 
of  these  poetic  animals. 

Janey  leaned  against  a  rock,  breathing  heavily.  The  ped- 
dler thought  he  would  about  as  soon  touch  a  wild-cat  as 
speak  to  her.     Nevertheless  he  did. 

"  B'long  tf  your  folks?"  he  sairl 

"'T  b"longs  to  Dick  Oscar,  an'  you  know  it,"  said  the  girl, 
fiercely.     "  Now  I'm  goin'  back  home." 

"You  don't  know  of  anymore  such,"  said  the  insatiate 
peddler,  "lyin'  round  loose  up  here?" 

"  I've  done  enough.  An',  look  here  ;  keep  your  tongue 
between  yo'  teeth.  Tell  that  /  fetched  you  here,  an'  you 
won't  see  many  more  sun-ups  with  them  spyin'  eyes." 

******** 

Mr.  Pond  was  a  tolerable  woodsman,  and  he  led  Captain 
Peters  and  his  scouts  to  the  mountain  still  without  trouble. 
They  were  all  there,  the  Bleylock  boys,  the  father,  and  young 
Oscar.  They  were  hard  at  work,  and,  surprised,  were  hand- 
cuffed without  the  firing  of  a  gun. 

Who  so  crest-fallen  as  the  toiling,  moiling  moonshiners  ? 
Who  so  jubilant  as  the  long- whiskered  captain?  He  would 
have  sung  a  paean  had  he  known  how.  As  it  was,  he  chewed 
a  great  deal  of  tobacco,  and  unbuttoned  his  flannel  shirt  for 
expansion. 

The  prisoners  were  halted  at  the  Bleylock  cabin  for  bag- 
gage and  good-byes.     They  were  to  go  to  the  penitentiary. 

Mrs.  Bleylock  and  Eliza  wept  and  moaned  their  fate  ;  but 
Janey  was  still,  her  brown  lids  veiling  the  dull  fire  of  her 
eyes. 

"  Janey,  my  girl,"  said  Oscar,  drawing  her  apart,  "  I  spoke 
up  rough  to  you  t'other  day.  But  don't  you  mind  it.  'Twarn't 
nuthin'  but  jealousy." 

Her  eyes  softened.  Mountain  pinks,  as  well  as  some  fine 
ladies  consider  jealousy  as  a  tribute  to  their  charms. 

"  Perhaps  I'll  never  come  back,"  said  he. 

She  seized  him  by  the  arm. 

"  Dick,  what  can  they  do  r1  you  ?" 

"  Dunno.  Most  likely  I'll  kill  somebody  tryin'  to  git  away, 
and  be  strung." 

Janey  burst  into  tears. 

"  Shouldn't  wonder  :f  you  married  one  o'  the  Jareds,"  he 
said,  piling  on  the  gloom. 

"  Dick  Oscar,  I  promised  to  marry ^w/,  an'  /  don't  go  back 
from  my  word." 

"No,  an'  I  don't,"  cried  Dick.  "There  ain't  as  pretty  a 
shaped  girl  as  you  on  the  Cumberland ;  an'  if  ever  I  do  git 
back — -" 

He  whispered  the  rest  in  Janey's  ear,  and  she  clung  to 
him,  blushing  a  deep,  deep  rose. 

******** 

"'S  jest  one  thing  I  want  to  know,"  said  old  Bleylock,  as 
they  tramped  to  Nashville  ;  "  how'd  you  find  us  ?" 

The  captain  laughed. 

"Been  entertainin'  a  peddler,  haven't  you?  Which  one  o' 
your  gals  }d  he  make  up  to  ?" 

Father  and  brothers  swore.  Dick  Oscar  nodded  to  his 
discernment,  with  human  triumph. 

A  few  days  later  a  young  girl  walked  into  Nashville,  who 
had  never  been  in  a  city  before.  She  asked  but  one  ques- 
tion— the  way  to  the  Governor's  house.  That  accessible 
mansion  was  readily  found  :  doors  were  swinging  open  ;  and, 
announced  by  a  sleepy  darky,  Janey  Bleylock  stood  in  the 
governors  presence. 

With  a  fine  and  courteous  manner  that  gentleman  lis- 
tened, struck  by  her  figure,  her  full  voice,  and  passionate 
eyes.  He  promised  to  use  his  influence  with  the  President 
to  procure  a  pardon  for  Dick  Oscar  and  the  Bleylocks,  and 
Janey  was  allowed  to  go  to  the  prison  with  the  cheering  news. 

The  mountain  girl  was  heard  of  in  high  circles.  Hearts 
beat  warmly  in  lovely  Southern  bosoms,  and  they  made  a 
heroine  of  Janey. 

"Why  don't  you  marry  here?"  said  a  beautiful  enthusiast, 
who  had  called  to  see  Janey,  and  kissed  her,  "because  she 
knew  so  well  how  to  love."  "Marry  here,  and  I'll  give  you 
a  wedding  dress." 

"So  we  will,"  said  Dick  Oscar,  when  he  was  out  of  prison. 

And  Janey  went  home  a  wife,  as  if  the  stars  had  been  dia- 
monds, and  strung  like  a  larkspur  chain  for  her  neck — father, 
brothers,  husband,  sheltering  her  in  their  love. 

Mrs.  Bleylock  and  Eliza  ran  to  meet  them.  Eliza  thought 
perhaps  some  one  else  would  come  with  them.  Had  not  her 
lover  left  her  with  a  kiss  and  a  promise  to  come  back  ? 

The  pink  ribbon  was  round  her  neck.  Her  lips  were 
parted  in  a  happy,  vacant  smile. 

The  old  father  was  in  advance.  He  thrust  out  his  arm  as 
Eliza  drew  near.     "  Don't  you  speak  to  me  ! " 

"Pappy!" 

"  Damn  your  tattlin'  tongue !    Keep  away  from  my  hands  !" 

The  smile  had  gone.  The  vacant  look  spread  over  the 
face  that  turned  helplessly  to  her  brothers. 

"You  ought  to  be  whipped  like  a  nigger,"  said  Sam  Bley- 
lock. "  What'd  you  tell  that  peddler  'bout  Oscar's  still  for? 
Might  'a  known  he  was  foolin'  you." 

"  I  didn't  tell  where  the  still  was." 

"Hoh!  you  lie  too."  And  her  father,  passing  by,  struck 
her  with  the  back  of  his  hand. 

"  Shame  on  you,  pappy  ! "  and  Janey  ran  to  her  sister,  over 
whose  lips  the  blood  was  pouring. 

Her  husband  drew  Janey  away.  "Don't  touch  her,"  he 
said,  with  a  look  of  disgust  ;  "she  ain't  fit." 

A  wild,  terrified  look  swept  over  Janey's  face.  Should  she 
grasp  at  the  wind  blowing  in  the  tree-tops  above  her?  She 
caught  Dick  Oscar's  arm,  holding  it  fiercely.  Here  was 
something  to  clasp,  to  cling  to.  Her  soul  shrivelled  in  her 
ardent  body. 

Afterward  Eliza  Bleylock  seemed  to  wither  away.  She  re- 
peated her  denial  of  having  been  a  traitor,  but  no  one  ever 
believed  her.  She  worked  hard,  and  was  used  roughly.  She 
had  never  been  strong.  Sometimes  she  stole  away  and 
nursed  Janey's  baby,  that  seemed  to  love  her.  But  never 
-when  Dick  Oscar  was  at  home. 

One  day,  sitting  by  the  spring  alone,  too  weak  since  a  long 
while  to  work,  she  leaned  her  head  against  a  tree,  and  with 
one  moan,  too  faint  to  startle  the  singing-birds,  she  died. 

Her  mother  and  Janey  dressed  her  cleanly,  and  tied  around 
her  neck  a  pink  ribbon  that  they  found  in  her  Bible.  And 
she  was  buried,  with  very  little  said  about  it,  in  the  valley. — 
Sherwood  Bonner  in  Harper's  1'' 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


SENSE  AND  SENTIMENT. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


Shumann  :  Talent  works  ;  genius  creates. 

Anon  :  Music  is  Love  in  search  of  a  word. 

Pope  :  Love  seldom  haunts  the  breast  where  learning  lies. 

Confucius  :  Humanity  is  the  equity  of  the  heart. 

Cleobulus  :  Rich,  be  not  exalted  ;  poor,  be  not  dejected. 

Hooker  :  The  life  of  a  pious  minister  is  visible  rhetoric. 

Chateaubriand  :  Music  is  the  child  of  prayer,  the  com- 
panion of  religion. 

Anon  : 

"If"  is  the  devil's  whipper-in. 
And  "  But*"s  the  charioteer  of  sin. 

Joubert  :  It  is  a  great  happiness,  a  great  fortune,  to  be 
bom  good. 

Anon  :  Marriage  is  halving  one's  rights  and  doubling  one's 
duties. 

Ouida :  Every  one  is  a  cynic  who  has  a  hole  at  his  elbow. 

Montaigne :  Confidence  in  another  man's  virtue  is  no 
slight  evidence  of  a  man's  own. 

Simonides  :  Painting  is  dumb  poetry,  and  poetry  is  speak- 
ing painting. 

Milton  :  The  childhood  shows  the  man,  as  morning 
shows  the  day. 

Philip  James  Bailey  : 

Destruction  and  salvation  are  the  hands 
Upon  the  face  of  time.     When  both  unite. 
The  day  of  death  dawns. 

Moody  :  Nothing  is  more  injurious  to  a  man  than  the  dead 
level  of  prosperity. 

Trench  :  Language  is  the  amber  in  which  a  thousand  pre- 
cious thoughts  have  been  safely  imbedded  and  preserved. 

Victor  Hugo  :  There  is  one  spectacle  grander  than  the  sea, 
that  is  the  sky  ;  there  is  one  spectacle  grander  than  the  sky, 
that  is  the  interior  of  the  soul. 

Spinoza  :  The  free  man  thinks  of  nothing  less  than  of 
death  ;  his  wisdom  consists  not  in  the  meditation  of  death, 
but  of  life. 

Anon  : 

In  the  street  of  By-and-By 

Stands  the  charnel-house  of  Never  ; 
Dream  from  deed  he  must  dissever, 
Who  his  fortune  here  would  try. 

Longfellow  :  The  rays  of  happiness,  like  those  of  light, 
are  colorless  when  unbroken. 

Madame  de  Remusat  :  Women's  shoulders  wear  young 
heads  for  a  long  time,  and  in  the  head  of  a  mother  one  side 
is  always  the  same  age  as  her  child's. 

G.  W.  Curtis  :  Prussia  is  great  because  her  people  are  in- 
telligent. They  know  the  alphabet.  The  alphabet  is  con- 
quering the  world. 

Anon  :  Broken  men  are  indolent.  Despondency  cripples 
effort.  Despair  is  fatal  to  exertion.  Hopelessness  leads  to 
inaction. 

George  D.  Prentice  :  All  of  us  pay  a  high  price  for  the 
manhood  we  obtain — nothing  less  than  the  sweet  faith  of 
childhood  ;  all  along  the  way,  from  morning  to  high  noon, 
robbers  exact  the  toll  of  life. 

Pope  : 

Distrustful  sense  with  modest  caution  speaks, 
It  sull  looks  home,  and  short  excursions  makes  ; 
But  rattling  nonsense  in  full  volleys  breaks, 
And,  never  shocked  and  never  turned  aside. 
Bursts  out  resistless  with  a  thundering  Ude. 

Bonaparte  :  In  youth  one  looks  at  all  things  through  a 
gilded  veil,  that  makes  them  bright  and  sparkling.  Little  by 
little,  as  we  advance  in  life,  the  veil  thickens  until  all  is 
nearly  black. 

Ouida  :  No  true  artist  ever  worked  yet  for  ambition.  He 
does  the  thing  which  is  in  him  to  do  by  a  force  far  stronger 
than  himself. 

Rochefoucauld  :  It  is  more  disgraceful  to  distrust  one's 
friends  than  to  be  deceived  by  them.  Our  mistrust  justifies 
the  deceit  of  others. 

Burke  :  The  sacred  duty  of  an  adviser,  one  of  the  most 
inviolable  that  exists,  would  lead  me,  toward  a  real  enemy, 
to  act  as  if  my  best  friend  was  the  part}'  concerned. 

Shakspeare : 

Like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision. 
The  cloud-capped  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces, 
The  solemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itself, 
Yea,  all  which  it  inherits,  shall  dissolve. 
And,  like  an  unsubstantial  pageant  faded, 
Leave  not  a  rack  behind.     We  are  such  stuff 
As  dreams  are  made  on,  and  our  little  life 
Is  rounded  with  a  sleep. 

Emerson  :  The  poor  are  only  they  who  feel  poor,  and  pov- 
erty consists  in  feeling  poor.  The  rich,  as  we  reckon  them, 
and  among  them  the  very  rich,  in  a  true  search  would  be 
found  very  indigent  and  ragged. 

Richter  :  The  man  of  theory  deduces  his  rules  from  the 
works  of  the  artist  of  genius  in  order  to  give  them  back  to 
him  again.  But  the  public  crier  of  laws  only  too  often 
deems  himself  the  law-giver  here. 

Taylor  :  Nothing  does  so  establish  the  mind  amidst  the 
railings  and  disturbance  of  present  things  as  both  a  look 
above  them  and  a  look  beyond  them  ;  above  them,  to  the 
steady  and  good  hand  by  which  they  are  ruled  ;  and  beyond 
them,  to  the  beautiful  end  to  which  by  that  hand  they  will 
be  brought. 

Whipple  :  Competency  means,  to  all  reasonable  beings, 
cleanliness  of  person,  decency  of  dress,  courtesy  of  manners, 
opportunities  of  education,  the  delights  of  leisure,  and  the 
bliss  of  giving.  N.  E.  W.  A. 

San  Francisco,  March,  1S81. 


Sons. 
Come  into  the  garden,  Maud, 

For  the  black  bat,  night,  has  flown ; 
Come  into  the  garden,  Maud, 

I  am  here  at  the  gate  alone  ;  »■ 

And  the  woodbine  spices  are  wafted  abroad, 

And  the  musk  of  the  roses  blown. 

For  a  breeze  of  morning  moves, 

And  the  planet  of  Love  is  on  high, 
Beginning  to  faint  in  the  light  that  she  loves 

On  a  bed  of  daffodil  sky, 
To  faint  in  the  light  of  the  sun  she  loves, 

To  faint  in  his  light,  and  to  die. 

All  night  have  the  roses  heard 

The  flute,  violin,  bassoon  ; 
All  night  has  the  casement  jessamine  stirred 

To  the  dancers  dancing  in  tune  ; 
Till  a  silence  fell  with  the  waking  bird, 

And  a  hush  with  the  setung  moon. 

I  said  to  the  lily:  "There  is  but  one 

With  whom  she  has  heart  to  be  gay. 
WTien  will  the  dancers  leave  her  alone  ? 

She  is  weary  of  dance  and  play." 
Now  half  to  the  setting  moon  are  gone. 

And  half  to  the  rising  day ; 
Low  on  the  sand,  and  loud  on  the  stone, 

The  last  wheel  echoes  away. 

I  said  to  the  rose:  "The  brief  night  goes 

In  babble,  and  revel,  and  wine. 
O  young  lord-lover,  what  sighs  are  those. 

For  one  that  will  never  be  thine? 
But  mine,  but  mine,"  so  I  swear  to  the  rose, 
"  For  ever  and  ever,  mine." 

And  the  soul  of  the  rose  went  into  my  blood, 

As  the  music  clashed  in  the  hall ; 
And  long  by  the  garden  lake"  I  stood. 

For  I  heard  your  rivulet  fall 
From  the  lake  to  the  meadow  and  on  to  the  wood, 

Our  wood,  that  is  dearer  than  all ; 

From  the  meadow  your  walks  have  left  so  sweet 

That  whenever  a  March-wind  sighs, 
He  sets  the  jewel-print  of  your  feet 

In  violets  blue  as  your  eyes, 
To  the  woody  hollows  in  which  we  meet, 

And  the  valleys  of  Paradise. 

The  slender  acacia  would  not  shake 

One  long  milk-bloom  on  the  tree  ; 
The  white  lake-blossom  fell  into  the  lake. 

As  the  pimpernel  dozed  on  the  lea  ; 
But  the  rose  was  awake  all  night  for  your  sake, 

Knowing  your  promise  to  me  ; 
The  lilies  and  roses  were  all  awake, 

They  sighed  for  the  dawn  and  thee. 

Queen  rose  of  the  rosebud  garden  of  girls, 

Come  hither,  the  dances  are  done. 
In  gloss  of  satin  and  glimmer  of  pearls. 

Queen  lily  and  rose  in  one  ; 
Shine  out,  little  heads,  sunning  over  with  curls, 

To  the  flowers,  and  be  their  sun. 

There  has  fallen  a  splendid  tear 

From  the  passion-flower  at  the  gate. 
She  is  coming,  my  dove,  my  dear  ; 

She  is  coming,  my  life,  my  fate ; 
The  red  rose  cries,   "She  is  near,  she  is  near"  ; 

And  the  white  rose  weeps,  "  She  is  late  "  ; 
The  larkspur  listens,   "I  hear,  I  hear"; 

And  the  lily  whispers,   "I  wait." 

She  is  coming,  my  own,  my  sweet ; 

Were  it  ever  so  airy  a  tread, 
My  heart  would  hear  her  and  beat, 

Were  it  earth  in  a  heavenly  bed  ; 
My  dust  would  hear  her  and  beat, 

Had  I  lain  for  a  century  dead  ; 
Would  start  and  tremble  under  her  feet, 

And  blossom  in  purple  and  red.  — Tennyson. 


When  the  Sultan  Goes  to  Ispahan. 
When  the  Sultan  Shah-Zaman 
Goes  to  the  city  Ispahan, 
Even  before  he  gets  so  far 
As  the  place  where  the  clustered  palm  trees  are, 

At  the  last  of  the  thirty  palace  gates, 
The  flower  of  the  harem,  Rose-in-Bloom, 
Orders  a  feast  in  his  favorite  room — 
Glittering  squares  of  colored  ice, 
Sweetened  with  sirop,  tinctured  with  spice, 

Creams,  and  cordials,  and  sugared  dates, 
Syrian  apples,  Othman  quinces, 

Limes,  and  citrons,  and  apricots, 
And  wines  that  are  known  to  Eastern  princes, 

And  Xubian  slaves,  with  smoking  pots 
Of  spiced  meats  and  costliest  fish. 
And  all  that  the  curious  palate  could  wish, 
Pass  in  and  out  of  the  cedarn  doors. 
Scattered  over  mosaic  floors 
Are  anemones,  myrtles,  and  violets, 
And  a  musical  fountain  throws  its  jets 
Of  a  hundred  colors  into  the  air. 
The  dusk  Sultana  loosens  her  hair. 
And  stains  with  the  henna  plant  the  tips 
Of  her  pointed  nails,  and  bites  her  lips 
Till  they  bloom  again.     But  alas,  that  rose 
Not  for  the  Sultan  buds  and  blows  ! 
Not  for  the  Sultan  Shah-Zaman 
When  he  goes  to  the  city  Ispahan. 

Then,  at  a  wave  of  her  sunny  hand, 
The  dancing  girls  of  Samarcand. 
Glide  in  like  shapes  from  fairy-land. 
Making  a  sudden  mist  in  air 
Of  fleecy  veils  and  floating  hair, 

And  white  arms  lifted.     Orient  blood 
Runs  in  their  veins,  shines  in  their  eyes. 
And  there,  in  this  Eastern  Paradise, 

Filled  with  the  breath  of  sandal-wood, 
And  Khoten  musk,  and  aloes,  and  myrrh, 

Sits  Rose-in-Bloom,  on  a  silk  divan. 

Sipping  the  wines  of  Astrakhan  ; 
And  her  Arab  lover  sits  with  her. 
That's  when  the  Sultan  Shah-Zaman 
Goes  to  the  city  Ispahan. 

Now,  when  I  see  an  extra  light, 

Flaming,  flickering  on  the  night, 

From  my  neighbor's  casement  opposite^ 

I  know  as  well  as  I  know  to  pray, 

I  know  as  well  as  tongue  can  say. 

That  the  innocent  Sultan  Shah-Zaman 

Has  gone  to  the  city  Ispahan.  — T.  B.  Aid? 


FRENCH  BONBONS. 


"What  is  it  in  which  a  woman  finds  the  greatest  satisfac- 
tion ?" 

"  Her  beauty." 

"  No ;  the  other  woman's  lack  of  it." 


During  a  heated  discussion  : 

"Sir,  I  would  have  you  understand  that  I  do  not  share 
your  opinion  of  yourself." 

"  Delighted  to  hear  you  say  so — if  you  did  it  would  les- 
sen it." 

A  wise  father  to  his  son  : 

"Now,  John,  I  do  not  object  to  your  being  a  fool  and  an 
idiot.  Be  a  fool  and  an  idiot  if  you  want  to,  but  what  I  do 
not  wish  you  to  do  is  to  let  everybody  know  it." 


Thrilling  extract  from  a  new  novel  : 

"  Herbert  tremblait  devant  le  comte,  car  il  sentait  que  sa 
lettre  avait  e'te  intercepted  et  que  cette  lettre  n'e'tait  pas  tom- 
be'e  sous  l'ceil  d:un  sourd  ! 

"Bientotilse  rassura.  Le  comte  lui  tendit  cette  main 
loyale  qui  ne  s'e'tait  jamais  souillee  d'un  mensonge,"  etc. 


"Now,  Susan,  my  boots.  Do  hurry  with  them.  I  am  sure 
I  have  called  for  them  a  dozen  times." 

"  Yes'm  ;  in  a  minute,  'm.  I  heard  you,  and  I  thought,  to 
save  you  time  and  trouble,  I'd  button  them  for  you  before 
you  put  them  on." 

Teacher. — "When  from  anything  you  take  away  four  times 
one-fourth  part,  how  much  remains  ?'' 

Arithmetic  Class. — "  Dunno  ! " 

Teacher. — "  Don't  you  understand  me  ?  Suppose  you  have 
an  apple  and  cut  it  into  four  quarters  and  eat  them,-  what 
will  be  left  ?  " 

Arithmetic  Class. — "  The  seeds,  sir  ! " 


Dans  un  salon,  on  presente  un  monsieur  a  une  dame  qui 
a  des  bras  superbes,  mais  qui  n'est  plus  de  la  premiere  jeu- 
nesse. 

"Je  suis  heureux,"  dit  le  monsieur,  "d'etre  pre'sente'  a  la 
Marquise  de  B ,  qui " 

"Oui,  acheve,"  la  marquise  avec  un  peu  d'impatience, 
" i  qui  a  encore  de  si  jolis  bras.'     Merci  bien  ! " 


Twj  tipsy  fellows  endeavor  to  induce  a  third  to  enter  a 
tavern  with  them. 

"  No,  I  won't ;  I've  had  enough.  Going  to  take  a  walk 
round  the  block." 

"Who  wish?" 

"Wish  nobody." 

"  You're  an  ash — a  shtupid  ash." 

"  Wha  for  am  I  an  ash  ?  " 

"Becaush  you're  sush  a  bear— tha's  why  you're  an  ash." 


Bernhardtiana. 

From  the  Courrier  de  San  Francisco  ; 

One  telegraphs  from  Mobile  the  news  which  this,  at  the  date  of  the 
16  February  : 

The  night  last  Mademoiselle  Bernhardt  has  had  an  attack  of  the 
nerves. 

Her  surexcitation  is  attributed  to  that  the  stage  was  too  little,  and  the 
decorations  left  much  to  desire. 

Her  agent  has  had,  seems  it,  some  troubles  with  the  Mobile  director. 

One  has  exchanged  the  blows  of  the  fist  at  this  subject 

From  L'Adeilte,  of  New  Orleans  : 

The  representations  given  at  the  Nouvelle-Orleans  by  Sarah  Bern- 
hardt have  been  a  veritable  fire-of-artifice. 

Sarah  has  been  much  fine  in  her  grand  scene  with  the  Princess  of 
Bullion,  role  rendered  with  much  dignity  and  correction. 

The  hall  was  literally  encumbered. 

The  grand  comedienne  and  her  company  were  parted  themselves  yes- 
terday morning. 

Dans  une  reunion  publique. 

Un  Orateur.  — "  Citoyens,  nous  inaugurons  un  ere  nouvelle." 
Une  •uoixi  (dans  l'auditoire.) — "Pas  d'air  nouvelle! — 'La 
Marseillaise  !' " 


Gratitude  : 

"  You're  lucky,"  says  enviously  the  lady's  maid  of  an  econ- 
omical old  dowager  to  an  actress's  soubrette.  "  Your  mis- 
tress gives  you  all  her  bonnets  and  dresses." 

"  Why,  yes  ;  she  does,"  admits  the  soubrette  in  a  sulky 
tone  ;  "  but  I  don't  get  'em  till  they're  all  out  of  style  ! " 


Sporting  item  from  the  Courrier  de  San  Francisco: 

One  knows  that  the  fishing  at  the  trouts,  in  all  the  courses  of  water 
that  one  rencounters  in  the  mountains,  is  not  recognized  but  at  the  de- 
parture of  the  ist  April. 

The  delinquents  are  passable  to  the  pains  foreseen  by  the  law. 

Not  the  less,  one  rencounters  each  day  in  the  County  Marin,  and 
particularly  on  the  Creek  Paper-mill,  somes  fishers  without  the  scruples. 

These  peoples  take  at  the  line  somes  quantities  of  trouts,  without 
much  to  preoccupy  themselves  of  the  law  upon  the  fishing. 


X.  has  just  returned  from  Naples. 

"  Have  you  had  any  startling  adventures  ?  "  asks  a  friend. 
"No." 

"  Not  with  brigands  ?" 

"Oh,  no,  I  have  cheated  them  cleverly.     Whenever  I  saw 
a  doubtful  looking  man  I  went  and  asked  alms  of  him." 


American  news — from  the  Paris  Figaro  : 

Monsieur  Alfred  Perkins,  senator  American,  comes  to  arrive  at  Paris. 

This  Yankee  is  celebrated  by  the  duel  that  he  has  had,  it  is  somes 
years,  with  one  chief  Indian,  senator  as  himself,  of  which  he  had 
wounded  the  susceptibilities. 

Now,  know  you  of  what  arm  strange  are  fought  themselves  the  two 
eccentrics? 

Of  the  barrel  of  dynamite. 

I  invent  nothing. 

Each  of  the  two  adversaries  was  placed  himself  upon  one  little  bar- 
rel, filled  of  the  substance  explosible  above-said. 

The  witnesses  illuminated  two  longs  fuses.  This  done,  they  couched 
themselves  of  the  stomach  fiat,  in  awaiting. 

Ten  minutes  more  late,  the  senator  Indian  skipped  in  the  r-.:< 
extinguished  the  fuse  of  the  barrel  upon  the  which  found  hir 
sieur  Perkins. 

The  honor  was  declared  satisfied. 

Avl  right! 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


BELLA'S    LETTER. 

Some  Pretty  Penitents  and  their  Lenten  Refiectio?is — 
What  thev  do  at  Church  — The  Azalea  Yacht  Club 
Party— The  Angel  Island  Party— Elevator  Eti- 
quette—  The  Whereabouts  of  Society  People. 

"Do  you  observe  Lent  rigidly?"  inquired  Miss 
Flora  of  Miss  Lilywhite,  as  they  met  inside  the  "City 
of  Paris,"  on  Tuesday  last,  both  beauties  in  the  new- 
est thing  in  poke  bonnets,  with  wonderful  productions 
in  the  way  of  artificial  flowers. 

"  Why,  Flora,  dear,  what  do  you  ask  me  such  an 
impossible  question  for?  Dear  me,  here  comes  that 
old  fright  from  Taylor   Street.    Sh-h — she  has   no 

more  taste  than Why,  I  do  declare  !  she's  playing 

that  old  crimson  velvet  of  hers  off  for  a  Rogue  Adri- 
anople,  that  Mary  writes  me  is  all  the  rage  in  Paris." 

"  Yes,  the  old  Turkey-red  of  years  past  is  now  be- 
ing trotted  out  again  in  the  way  of  dresses,  skirts, 
underwear,  hose,  corsets,  gloves,  and  boots.  Oh,  I 
just  thought  of  something " 

"  There's  that  particular  friend  of  yours,  Flo,  with 
freckles  so  big  that  they  cast  shadows,  trying'to  catch 
an  ensign.  Poor  thing  !  She  was  up  at  the  last  navy 
ball,  with  a  cream-colored  brocaded  satin,  and  a  mile 
of  diaphanous  drapery  around  that  throat,  that  swan's 
throat  of  hers.  Jimmy  says  her  head  looked  like  a 
last  year's  bird's  nest ;  and  that  when  she  danced  the 
raquette,  or,  I  might  truthfully  say,  my  dear,  as  this 

is  Lent,  when  she .kicked  through  the  raquette,  she 

But,  Flora  dear,  here  comes  your  mother,  the  very 
incarnation  of  gloomy  austerity — '  I  should  smile,'  as 
our  Joe  says." 

"What  are  you  doing  here,  girls?"  exclaimed 
mamma,  as  she  cast  a  sort  of  religious  twilight  over 
the  counter,  upon  which  lav  a  confusion  of  Mother 
Hubbard  elbow  bags,  Languedoc  and  Vermicelli 
laces,  cords,  tassels,  passementerie,  ostrich  feathers, 
and  cascades  of  tulle  and  gauze.  "  I  want  you  two 
girls  to  go  to  church  to-morrow  ;  that  is,  Flora  must 
go,  or  the  doctor  will  be  as  mad  as  a  March  hare. 
And  you  tell  your  mother,  Miss  Lilywhite,  that  Flora 
and  I  shall  expect  you." 

And  as  I,  Bella,  listened,  I  made  up  my  mind  that 
I  would  do  a  little  penitential  myself,  and  at  the 
same  time  twig  the  Lenten  diversions  of  the  Misses 
Lilywhite  and  Flora  and  their  mammas.  I  am  aware 
that  Madame  La  Mode  and  Miss  Flora  McFlimsey 
are,  if  not  out-and-out  hypocrites,  not  as  sincere  and 
conscientious  as  they  ought  to  be.  Even  when  Miss 
Flora  bows  her  head  in  the  sanctuary,  and  receives 
the  consecrated  bread  and  wine,  she  is  not  quite  con- 
tented unless  she  has  a  magnificent  suit  to  do  it  in, 
with  bonnet  and  gloves  to  match,  and  hair  dressed 
a  la  Parisiennc,  Miss  Lilywhite,  too,  (bless  her  dear 
heart,  how  she  can  waltz  !)  thinks  that  the  Creator  has 
an  eye  for  an  elegant  toilet,  and  that  her  repetition 
of  the  creed  will  be  more  acceptable  if  her  costume 
is  so  fashioned  as  to  indicate  a  stylish  penitence  and 
remorse  with  trimmings.  And  the  mothers  of  these 
two  belles !  They  would  scorn  to  come  to  the  foot  of 
the  cross  unless  in  a  carriage,  and  would  carry,  in- 
stead of  an  alabaster  box  of  ointment,  a  point-lace 
handkerchief,  possibly  purchased  at  the  White  House 
on  tick.  The  piety  of  these  fair  formalists  is  wholly  a 
conventional  matter— worn  on  Sundays  and  during 
Lent,  because  it  is  "in  good  form."  They  confuse 
Lent,  some  of  them,  with  a  change  of  the  seasons  ; 
and  if  you  asked  them  its  origin,  they  would  be  al- 
most as  likely  to  ascribe  it  to  the  revolution  of  the 
earth  around  the  sun  as  to  anything  else.  They  ac- 
cept religion  as  they  do  their  surnames,  because  it 
has  always  been  in  the  family,  and  occupy  their  pews 
in  church  with  the  same  nonchalance  as  they  do  a  seat 
at  the  theatre.  You  cannot,  of  course,  expect  such 
hearts  to  be  devastated  by  remorse.  By  no  means. 
Carefully  guarded  from  childhood,  they  are  fixed  in 
a  sphere  of  negative  goodness,  as  Copernicus  be- 
lieved the  stars  were  set  in  a  crystal  firmament.  It 
needs  a  terrible  shock — a  sort  of  Moody  and  Sankey 
earthquake — to  make  these  proper-passion  people 
realize  the  essential  nature  of  redemption  ;  the  sal- 
vation of  a  ruined  world  and  a  lost  race  ;  of  a  pity- 
ing Father  in  heaven,  and  a  bleeding  sacrificial  Son. 
Sometimes  the  truth  strikes  home,  and  then  the  soul- 
less Pharisee  becomes  a  vital  Christian,  and  weeps  and 
works  in  the  sombre  radiance  of  Lent. 

But  I  am  off.  I  made  up  my  mind  to  do  a  little 
penitential,  you  know,  as  I  have  heretofore  informed 
you,  and  so  1  attended  church  last  Wednesday,  and 
sat  immediately  behind  those  two  Van  Ness  Avenue 
girls  and  their  pious  mothers.  Do  you  for  one  mo- 
ment dream  that  they  entered  that  sanctuary  as  per- 
sons who  had  undergone  any  severe  self-discipline  ? 
If  you  do,  you  merely  dream  ;  for  the  only  "  sack- 
cloth "  that  I  saw  was  trimmed  with  brocades  and 
velvets,  and  the  only  ' '  ashes  "  were  ashes  of  of  rose, 
with  under  slips  of  cream-color,  cut  princess  style, 
and  hats  and  gloves  of  harmonizing  shades  and  tints. 
Ah  !  my  dear  reader,  there  was  picturesque  devotion 
for  you.  I  shall  never  forget  that  "  passion  play."  I 
saw  the  devotees  of  fashion  bid  temporary  adieu  to 
frivolity,  and  occupy  a  graceful  position  upon  a prie- 
dieit,  in  the  observance  of  the  anniversary  of  sacred 
fasting.  1  returned  home  thoroughly,  if  not  disgust- 
ingly Christianized  ;  hung  a  Saucelito  horse-shoe 
wrong-side  up  over  my  door,  and  dared  the  realiza- 
tion of  Mother  Shipton's  prophecy, 

The  most  pretentious  party  since  my  last  letter  was 

given  on  Friday  evening  at  the  Red  Men's    Hall 

'-■■<  the  lady  members  of  the  Azalea  Yatcht  Club,  and 


which  was  originally  intended  to  be  made  a  complete 
surprise  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  club.  This  part  of 
the  programme  failed,  however,  on  account  of  the 
impossibility  for  young  men  (this  time)  to  keep  a  se- 
cret ;  but  there  was  no  lack  of  hilarity  in  conse- 
quence. Among  those  present  there  were  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  Gordon  Blanding,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  R. 
Townsend,  Mr,  and  Mrs.  E.  C.  Piatt,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
H.  K.  Belden,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Redding,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  Q.  Adams,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Wilder,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Fred.  Eaton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Havens, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Unger,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clay  M. 
Greene,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  McCormick,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Harold  Holderness,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Barton, 
Miss  Emma  Cole,  Miss  Emma  Pearson,  Miss  Calla 
Crooks,  Miss  Lillie  Miller,  Miss  Jennie  Holmes,  Miss 
Lulu  Prescott,  Miss  Bella  Roe,  Miss  Cora  Taylor, 
Miss  Katie  Hoyt,  Miss  Annie  Hobbs,  Miss  Nellie 
Dore,  Miss  Sallie  Stetson,  Miss  Helen  Aldrich,  Miss 
Mamie  Smith,  Miss  Bella  Brown,  Miss  Alice  Bush, 
Miss  Emily  Hughes,  Miss  Fannie  Johnson,  Charles 
Dore,  Joseph  Sinton,  Joe  Redding,  Charlie  Park- 
hurst,  Walter  Abell,  S.  H.  Daniels,  Allen  Knight.  H. 
P.  Hussey,  Louis  Stack,  W.  L.  Peckhain,  E.  C.  Mc- 
Farlane,  Ben.  Burling,  Frank  McMullen,  Thomas 
Selby,  Charles  H.  Wood.  S.  L.  Strickland,  G.  W. 
Barnhardt,  Guy  Shirley,  F.  A.  Hobbs,  A.  G.  Piatt, 
H.  D.  Hawks,  Louis  Stack,  and  some  two  hundred 
others.  Dancing  was  kept  up  until  after  midnight, 
and  the  affair  is  pronounced  one  of  the  pleasantestof 
the  season.  The  ladies  were  all  in  short  dresses,  that 
is,  without  trains,  and  some  of  the  costumes  were 
very  handsome.  Miss  Emma  Pearson  was  dressed 
in  a  white  silk,  trimmed  with  blue  silk  and  Valen- 
ciennes lace  ;  Miss  Emma  Cole,  in  black  satin  and 
passamenterie ;  Miss  Hoyt,  in  white  nun's  cloth  ; 
Miss  Ferris,  in  blue  satin,  draped  with  nun's  cloth  ; 
Miss  Emily  Hochkofler,  in  white  silk,  and  pink  bodice 
and  tablier  ;  Miss  Dore,  in  cardinal  satin  and  Wat- 
teau  polonaise  of  Nile-green  satin,  trimmed  with  Val- 
enciennes lace  ;  Miss  Crane,  in  sea-green  brocaded 
satin,  and  Spanish  lace  overdress  ;  Miss  Durden,  in 
black  satin,  trimmed  with  Chantilly  lace  ;  Miss  Bush, 
in  pink  cashmere,  trimmed  with  rubby  velvet ;  Miss 
Kirk,  in  blue  cashmere,  trimmed  with  gold  brocade  ; 
Miss  McLeod,  in  blue  silk,  nun's  cloth  bodice, 
trimmed  with  sprays  of  field  flowers  ;  Miss 
Johnson,  in  blue  cashmere,  trimmed  with  car- 
dinal satin  ;  Miss  Livingston,  in  pink  silk,  and  over- 
dress of  pink  gauze  ;  Mrs.  Cook,  in  white  satin,  and 
overdress  of  illusion;  Mrs.  Eaton,  in  white  satin, 
trimmed  with  point  lace  ;  Mrs.  Townsend,  in  black 
velvet,  trimmed  with  point  lace  ;  Mrs.  Locke,  in  light 
blue  brocaded  silk  ;  Mrs.  Adams,  in  blue  cashmere, 
trimmed  with  Valenciennes  lace ;  Mrs.  Havens,  in 
pale  pink  cashmere,  trimmed  with  duchesse  lace  ; 
Mrs.  Holderness,  in  red  satin ;  Mrs.  Allen,  in  pearl- 
colored  silk,  and  Watteau  polonaise  of  nun's  cloth  ; 
Mrs.  Neal,  in  black  silk,  trimmed  with  lace  ;  Mrs. 
Unger,  in  white  silk,  and  overdress  of  Spanish  lace  ; 
Mrs.  Fuller,  in  cream  -  colored  satin,  elaborately 
trimmed  with  grasses  and  flowers  ;  Mrs.  Greene,  in 
black  silk,  trimmed  with  roses  ;  Mrs.  Messer,  in  pink 
silk,  trimmed  with  pink  roses  ;  Mrs.  McCormick,  in 
ashes  of  roses  satin,  trimmed  with  Languedoc  lace  ; 
Mrs.  Redding,  in  white  satin,  trimmed  with  lace,  and 
Mrs.  Barton,  in  white  silk. 

Quite  a  large  party  of  ladies  and  their  escorts  as- 
sembled at  Angel  Jsland  on  Saturday  last,  but,  owing 
to  the  illness  of  a  child  of  Mrs.  General  Kautz,  no 
dancing  was  indulged  in.  Otherwise  the  afternoon 
was  most  agreeably  spent,  as  may  be  inferred,  when 
I  mention  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Sontag,  Mrs. 
McMullin  and  her  beautiful  and  accomplished  daugh- 
ters, Mr.  and  Miss  Masten,  Mrs.  General  Houghton 
and  Miss  Houghton,  Mr.  and  Miss  Solomon,  and 
Lieutenant  Emeric,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Lieutenant  John- 
son, U,  S.  A.,  Miss  Hawes,  Mrs.  Colonel  Eddy  and 
Miss  Eddy,  Miss  Edith  Blanding,  Miss  Nellie  Clarke, 
Miss  Nellie  Marshall,  Miss  Lena  Asche,  Miss  Sulli- 
van, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Collier,  and  other  delightful  peo- 
ple were  present. 

Years  ago  Lillie  Hitchcock  used  to  term  "  intelli- 
gent numbsculls  "  "galoots."  Do  you  know  that 
our  fashionable  hotels  are  often  overrun  with  galoots 
— galoots  from  the  country,  who  make  a  break  for  the 
interior  of  an  elevator  before  it  is  emptied  of  its  in- 
mates ;  and  galoots  from  Van  Ness  Avenue,  who 
block  up  a  crowded  elevator,  and  make  "  confusion 
worse  confounded  "  by  forcing  a  feminine  exit?  It 
may  be  that  rules  of  elevator  etiquette  have  never 
been  published.  Hazarding  that  much  as  a  fact,  I 
will  furnish  them,  thus:  Gentlemen  should  always 
permit  ladies  to  enter  an  z\e.va.\.ov  first.  Gentlemen 
should  always  remove  their  hats  when  there  are  la- 
dies in  an  elevator.  Upon  the  landing  of  an  elevator 
upon  the  lower,  or  hall,  or  dining-room  floor,  those 
nearest  the  door  should  make  their  exit  first,  and  so  on, 
without  regard  to  sex  or  station.  It  is  very  important 
that  this  last  rule  should  be  carried  out,  except  when 
there  are  few  persons  within,  and  then  the  gentlemen 
may  gracefully  and  properly  permit  the  lady  occu- 
pants to  leave  the  elevator  first.  These  rules  are  very 
simple,  and  should  be  put  in  practice  by  all  who  have 
occasion  to  reside  at  or  visit  hotels,  and  use  their  ele- 
vators. And,  although  they  are  original,  I  charge 
nothing  for  them. 

The  engagement  of  Dr.  J.  Hamilton  Bowie  and 
Miss  Lizzie  Barroilhet,  the  graceful  and  accomplished 
daughter  of  Henry  Barroilhet,  is  generally  admitted 
by  the  friends  of  the  lady.  It  is  believed  by  the 
friends  of  Miss  Lilo  McMullin  that  an  engagement 
exists  between  that  very  pretty  young  lady  and  a 
wealthy  young  ex-ensign  of  the  navy,  a  Kentuckian 
by  birth. 

The  whereabouts  and  movements  of  society  people 
and  others  more  or  less  known  may  be  chroni- 
cled as  follows  :  At  the  closing  reception  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  Club  of  Washington,  which  took 
place  at  Masonic  Hall  on  the  21st  ultimo,  Mrs.  Jus- 
tice Field  received,  and  wore  a  costume  of  blue  gros 
grain  satin,  with  flounces,  sleeves  and  fichu  of  black 
Brussels  lace.  Miss  Dora  Miller  was  present.  Miss 
Hutchinson,  who  will  be  recollected  as  one  of  the 
pretty  girls  in  the  "  Temple  of  Flora  "  at  the  first 
carnival,  was  dressed  in  white  silk,  with  overdress  of 
Spanish  lace.  Miss  Miller  spent  the  24th  and  25th 
of  February  at  the  White  House  as  the  guest  of  Mrs. 
Hayes,  but  is  now  at  Willard's  Hotel,  the  temporary 
residence  of  the  Senator  and  Mrs,  Miller.  Among 
the  Californians  who  witnessed  the  inaugural  cere- 
monies were  Drury  Melone,  of  this  city,  and  Jesse 
D.  Carr,  of  Salinas.  Col.  Grannis  leaves  for  the  East 
in  a  few  days.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wm.  B.  Metcalfe,  nee 
Roche,  have  returned  from  their  bridal  tour,  and  were 
given  a  reception  by  Mrs.  McHenry,  a  cousin  of  the 
bride,  on  Friday  evening  last.  Governor  Pacheco 
and  Congressman  Berry  leave  Washington  to-day  for 
California,  by  way  of  Mexico.  Judge  Sepulveda,  a 
most  excellent  gentleman,  returned  home  a  few  days 
ago.  Mr.  John  S.  Carr,  Mayor  of  Tucson,  and  for 
many  years  a  merchant  in  California  and  Arizona,  is 


at  the  Palace.  Judge  Wilson  has  returned  from  Los 
Angeles.  Ex-Senator  Sharon  arrived  from  Washing- 
ton to-day,  and  his  successor,  Senator  Fair,  will  re- 
turn about  the  22d  instant.  Senator  Jones  will  also 
return  home  some  time  during  the  present  month.  It 
is  the  intention  of  Senator  Miller  to  remain  away  un- 
til August  or  September  next.  Commodore  Colhoun, 
late  commandant  of  Mare  Ireland  Navy  Yard,  is  at 
the  Ebbitt  House,  Washington,  and  hopes  to  be  or- 
dered on  "  special  duty  "  in  this  city,  and  probably 
will  be,  although  there  is  in  reality  no  special  duty  to 
be  performed.  Ensign  Hunt,  U.  S.  N.,  of  the 
steamer  A  laska,  and  at  present  in  this  city,  is  a  son  of 
the  newly  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Mrs. 
Easton,  a  sister  of  D.  O.  Mills,  and  mother  of  Mrs. 
Fred.  Crocker,  who  went  East  last  week  to  attend  the 
wedding  of  her  niece,  Miss  Mills,  which  takes  place 
in  a  few  weeks,  has  arrived  safely  in  New  York.  Mrs. 
F.  Beardsley  has  arrived  in  Baltimore,  where  she  will 
remain  all  summer.  Commodore  Spotts  and  family 
have  left  the  Grand,  to  the  regret  of  many  friends  at 
that  hotel,  and  taken  up  their  residence  at  No.  1321 
Clay  Street,  Lieutenant  T.  C.  Force,  of  the  Ranger, 
is  at  the  Lick.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  and  Miss  Allyne  ar- 
rived home  from  the  East  yesterday.  General  and 
Mrs.  Cobb  have  gone  to  Arizona  with  their  daughter, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  latter's  health.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Robert  Barton  arrived  from  the  East  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing last.  Mrs.  Judge  Hager  has  arrived  safely  at 
Princeton,  New  Jersey.  Mrs.  A.  N.  Towne  "and 
daughter,  and  Miss  Rice,  leave  the  city  to-day  in  a 
special  car  for  Southern  California.  Mr.  Williams 
and  Mrs.  Alfred  Poett  have  returned  from  their  visit 
to  the  East.  Pretty  Mrs.  Addie  Hay  leaves  for  Eu- 
rope in  a  few  weeks  to  see  a  relative — it  may  be  a 
niece,  or  it  may  be  a  nephew.  Mrs.  Commodore 
Phelps,  and  her  daughters,  Mrs.  Lieutenant  Adams 
and  Mrs.  Lieutenant  Mason,  came  down  from  Mare 
Island  on  Tuesday  last  on  a  little  flying  visit  to  the 
metropolis.  Mrs.  S.  D.  Hovey,  who  has  been  spend- 
ing a  few  weeks  at  the  Sierra  Madre  Villa,  has  re- 
turned to  the  Palace.  At  a  reception  at  General 
Sherman's,  in  Washington,  last  week,  Mrs.  Justice 
Field  wore  a  rich  toilet  of  amber-colored  brocade  and 
ruby  velvet,  trimmed  with  point  lace. 

The  following-named  guests  of  the  Hotel  del 
Monte,  Monterey,  have  arrived  since  my  last  letter: 
John  B.  Roche  and  wife,  Alexander  McLea  and  wife, 
O.  Evans,  A.  G.  Bassett,  R.  B.  Forman.  A.  L. 
Tubbs,  A.  B.  Tubbs  and  wife,  Mrs.  R.  J.  Vandewa- 
ter,  Miss  D.  E.  Hart,  C.  G.  Hooker  and  wife,  J.  M. 
English  and  wife,  Miss  Millie  McNally,  E.  J.  Cahill, 
R.  E.  Raimond  wife  and  niece,  C.  R.  Hansen,  F. 
W.  Macondray  wife  and  two  children,  A.  H.  Payson, 
J.  W.  Brown,  Marcus  P.  Hall,  Sidney  M.  Smith  and 
wife,  Francis  Cutting  and  wife,  C.  F.  Fargo,  Miss 
Fargo,  R.  M.  Wilson  and  wife,  Dwight  Whiting, 
Hugh  Marlain  and  wife,  W.  S.  Booth  and  wife,  A. 
Chevalier  and  wife,  P.  Devishe,  Mrs.  A.  Hill  and 
son,  R.  S.  Floyd  and  wife  and  Miss  Floyd,  Josiah 
Stanford  and  wife,  Miss  Gertrude  Stanford,  f.  W. 
Stanford,  A.  R.  Hawkins  and  wife,  Mrs.  H.  Moon, 
C.  F.  Crocker  and  wife,  Charles  Crocker  and  wife, 
Miss  Hattie  Crocker,  Geo.  Crocker,  F.  F.  Low  and 
wife,  and  Miss  Flora  Low,  Wm.  P.  Morgan,  J.  T. 
Haviland,  Geo.  D.  Havens  and  wife,  Miss  Cora  S. 
Mathews,  A.  Dunsmier,  Miss  Crystal  and  W.  G. 
Hughes,  of  San  Francisco  ;  also,  Geo.  S.  Wright 
and  wife,  of  New  York  ;  C.  E.  Worden,  Detroit  ; 
Edward  Hastings,  Mrs.  N.  Whiting,  Boston ;  A. 
Curtiss,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.  ;  S.  Heisch,  Portland,  Ore- 
gon ;  F.  P.  Bacon,  Oakland;  R.  S.  Johnson,  Stock- 
ton ;  C.  R.  Savage.  Alfred  Sanbourne,  Salt  Lake  ; 
John  McCullough,  Chicago  ;  J.  F.  Phelps  and  wife, 
Mrs.  Taft,  Troy,  N.  Y.  ;  J.  E.  Pearson,  England  ; 
Geo.  T.  Terry,  W.  M.  Johnson  and  wife,  Eureka, 
Nevada.  Bella. 

Friday,  March  n,  1881. 


Professor  A.  C.  Einier.  recently  director  of  the 
"  United  Choirs"  of  St.  Louis,  has  organized  sev- 
eral of  the  singing  societies  of  this  city  into  a  grand 
chorus.  This  chorus  includes  the  "  Liederkranz," 
the  "  Handel  and  Haydn,"  Madame  Fabbri's  singing 
class,  and  the  members  of  several  church  choirs. 
On  the  31st  instant,  Professor  Eimer  will  conduct  an 
oratorio  concert  at  the  Grand  Opera  House.  A  num- 
ber of  striking  illustrative  tableaux  will  be  introduced 
in  the  stage  groupings.  The  solo  parts  will  be  sung 
by  Madame  Fabbri,  Mrs.  Lyons,  Miss  Aggie  Childs, 
Miss  Addler,  Jacob  Muller,  D.  P.  Hughes  and  others. 


At  the  farewell  reception  of  the  ex-President,  Mrs. 
Hayes  was  assisted  by  Miss  Dora  Miller,  of  this  city. 
The  ladies  will  be  interested  in  her  dress,  which  was 
of  white  silk,  with  an  overdress  of  Spanish  blonde 
lace.  Miss  Miller  was  present  also  at  the  recent 
diplomatic  reception  in  Washington,  wearing  on 
that  occasion  a  dress  of  pink  satin,  with  a  train  of 
pink  and  white  brocaded  velvet. 


Many  San  Franciscans  who  remember  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Edward  Scovel,  of  New  York,  who  were  at  the 
Palace  some  time  ago,  will  be  interested  to  hear  that 
they  are  now  in  the  fashionable  world  of  Nice.     One 

wonders   if    Mrs.   Scovel  still  judiciously  supervises 
Mr.  Scovel's  outings. 

It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  Col.  Prjevalski,  of  the 
Russian  army,  has  not  only  returned  from  a  success- 
ful expedition  to  the  Thibetan  desert,  but  has  brought 
his  name  back. 


'S.  J.  T, " — We  can  not  pay  one  dollar  for  your 
joke  about  Gov.  Sprague  being  a  Bill  of  divorce. 
Sixty  cents  is  the  limit. 


A  certain   naughty   New  York  correspondent  has 
this  to  say  of  Stella  Boniface  :    "  It  is  refreshing  to 

meet  once  in  a  while  on  the  stage  a  girl  with  a  really 
fresh  tace."  Miss  Boniface  has  used  Rachel's  En- 
amel Bloom  for  years,  and  never  thinks  of  appearing 
without  it.     All  druggists  keep  it  in  stock. 


Morse's  Palace  of  Art,  417  Montgomery  St, 

The  Fredericksburg  Brewing  Company,  of  San  Jos^, 
has  achieved  a  great  success.  No  more  need  to  im- 
port Lager  Beer  from  the  East,  Send  your  order  for 
a  five-gallon  keg — price  $1.50 — to  the  Depot,  at  539 
California  Street. 

Any  person  may  secure  one  of  Issac  Smith's  cele- 
brated ' '  weightless"  silk  umbrellas,  equal  to  any  $5.00 
umbrella  in  the  world  by  remitting  $4.00  to  Issac 
Smith,  No.  104  Broadway,  N.  Y.  The  umbrella  will 
be  sent  by  mail,  postage  paid. 


Canvassers  make  from  $25  to  $50  per  week  selling 
goods  for  E.  G.  Rideout  &  Co.,  10  Barclay  Street, 
New  York.     Send  for  catalogue  and  terms. 


Go  to  Bradley  &  Rulofson's,  429  Montgomery  St. 


COULISSES    CHAT. 

I  was  in  my  place  on  Monday  night  at  the  opening 
of  the  Soldene  company  in  "  Olivette,"  standing  up 
against  the  wall.  Miss  Soldene  has  disappointed  the 
jeunesse  doree  by  not  bringing  out  the  usual  percent- 
age of  beauty.  But  we  are  getting  too  well  accus- 
tomed to  beauty.  Really,  a  London  comic  opera 
company  does  not  undress  to  any  greater  extent  than 
a  San  Francisco  combination.  We  are  getting  blase, 
and  what  more  undressing  can  a  respectable  company 
do  to  satisfy  our  vitiated  tastes?  The  last  limit  of 
undress  has  been  reached.  The  next  movement  will 
leave  nothing. 

The  last  "  racket  "  amongst  third  and  fourth  rate 
stars  is  to  take  the  California,  and,  by  paying  the 
rent  for  a  week,  get  a  reputation  to  go  East  upon.  I 
hope  Stetson's  appearance  on  the  classic  boards  will 
be  more  effectual  for  its  purpose  than  Wyman's,  and 
carry  him  a  little  further  east  than  Oakland. 

Mr.  Sullivan  feels  annoyed  about  the  impression 
abroad  that  he  has  had  to  give  up  the  Standard.  He 
has  not.  He  holds  a  lease,  and  it  is  decidedly  ad- 
vantageous for  him  to  let  another  manager  play  the 
Soldene  company  in  his  little  theatre,  since  he  will 
lose  little  or  nothing,  and  may  make  a  handsome 
thing  out  of  it.  "  Billee  Taylor  "  is  the  next  bill,  and 
has  been  a  tremendous  hit  in  the  East.  The 
songs  have  caught  New  York,  and  that  means  un- 
qualified success. 

John  E.  Owens  left  on  Tuesday  morning  for  the 
East.      He  returns  in  July. 

Oscar  Weil  has  departed  to  make  practical  use  of 
his  fame  and  talent  in  more  grateful  circles.  Wil- 
helmj  may  come  here  now  with  perfect  safety.  There 
is  no  one  to  expose  his  weak  points. 

I  am  told  that  the  Emelie  Melville  Opera  Company 
took  lour  thousand  dollars  out  of  Sacramento.  John 
E.  Owens  emptied  Oregon  pockets  of  something  like 
seven  thousand  dollars. 

Rose  Stella,  the  little  secunda  donna  of  the  Sol- 
denes,  seems  to  alter  less  than  any  actress  I  know. 
She  is  not  a  bit  changed  since  she  was  here  before, 
three  years  ago.  She  has  not  even  learned  a  new  step 
or  movement  in  dancing,  and  that  little  accent  is  as 
piquant  as  ever.     She  is  a  thorough  artiste,  though. 

Miss  Rogers  will  only  play  another  week.  "  Daniel 
Rochat  "  will  be  given,  and  I  for  one  shall  take  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  a  play  of  such  merit.  A  fail- 
ure in  France  because  of  its  religious  argument,  it 
may  be  a  success  here,  although  it  seems  to  me  to 
turn  on  a  very  undramatic  point.  But  anything  that 
Sardou  writes  must  be  worth  seeing  and  hearing. 

Then  we  are  to  have  Wilhelmj,  who  is  as  keenly 
appreciative  of  the  tinkle  of  dollars  as  of  the  voice  of 
the  violin.  Maguire  hopes  to  repeat  Sam  Colville's 
experience  with  him  at  the  California  on  his  last  visit. 
Colville  did  not  expect  to  make  anything  ;  but  EmiS 
Roseau  thought  well  of  him,  and  her  advice  made 
Colville  about  four  thousand  dollars.  Sam  was  as- 
tonished at  the  results.  But  I  don't  think  the  German 
Club  will  offer  the  tuneful  "j  "  any  reception  this  time. 

Wilhelmj  is  to  play  alternately  with  Horace  Lin- 
gard  and  his  handsome  wife.  Horace  has  just  ar- 
rived from  Australia,  where  he  has  been  for  some  time. 
Australia  does  not  seem  to  be  quite  as  easy  a  place  to 
get  away  from  as  it  used  to  be.  The  great  test  of  the 
success  of  a  dramatic  combination  is  not  their  entry 
into  a  place,  but  their  departure  from  it.  Australia 
is  a  bad  place  to  get  left  in.  The  walking  is  not  good. 
Lingard  has  two  new  pieces  to  show  us.  Paul  Mer- 
ritt's  "  Stolen  Kisses,"  a  very  pretty  English  comedy, 
and  "Betsy,"  Barnard's  adaptation  of  "Baby," 
played  by  Jefferson  once  at  the  California  Theatre, 
the  time  Jefferson  was  so  fearfully  pitched. into  for 
lowering  his  standard  of  acting.  How  beautiful  that 
burst  of  virtuous  indignation  on  the  part  of  the  crit- 
ics was  !  "  Betsy  "  was  a  howling  success  in  Eng- 
land, and  is  said  to  go  with  a  roar  of  laughter  from 
beginning  to  end.  Lingard  threatens,  too,  to  play 
his  opera,  his  own  opera,  "  The  Wreck  of  the  Pina- 
fore." Will  Mrs.  Church  enjoin  its  production  ?  Per- 
haps Mr.  Lingard  does  not  know  that  Mrs.  Church 
has  had  an  opera  of  that  name.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
welcome  Alice  Dunning  Lingard,  one  of  the  hand 
somest  women  on  the  stage,  and  one  of  the  most  pop- 
ular with  everybody.  She  has  not  changed  much 
since  she  played  at  the  California  four  or  five  years 
ago,  and  has  always  been  pleasantly  remembered 
among  us. 

It  is  amusing  to  hear  Australian  actors  talk  of  cel- 
ebrated American  actors  they  have  met  in  the  antip- 
odes. There  seems  to  be  quite  a  host  of  great  Amer- 
icans on  the  stage  there  ;  but  it  is  somewhat  curious 
that  the  greatest  of  them  are  unknown  in  America. 

Lingard  has  brought  two  new  people  with  him,  a 
Mr.  Overton  and  a  Mr.  Craig.  Mr.  Overton  has 
played  his  way  up  from  the  ultra  provincial  to  the 
London  theatres,  and  is  consequently  a  professional 
of  no  uncertain  standing.  Mr.  Craig  is  from  Aus- 
tralia. 

After  Lingard  and  Wilhelmj— who,  by  the  way, 
has  a  concert  company  of  two — come  "The  Tour- 
ists," the  head  of  which  band  of  marauders  is  W.  A. 
Mestayer,  whose  portly  form  was  wont  to  fill  the 
California  stage  in  the  good  old  times.  He  was  then 
a  heavy,  a  very  heavy  villain.  Now  he  disports  him- 
self in  genial  broad  comedy,  and  no  longer  carries 
with  him  the  undisguised,  virtuous  detestation  of  the 
gallery.  Now  he  wears  comedy  costumes,  without  a 
pistol-pocket.  Maguire  has  also  coming  Nat  Good- 
win, who  is  nearly,  if  not  quite,  the  funniest  man  in 
America  in  "  Hobbies,"  and  in  "  Fun  on  the  Bristol," 
which  is  said  to  be  very  bright  and  amusing.  James 
O'Neil  and  Miss  Jeffreys- Lewis  are  coming  back  to 
the  Baldwin  in  July,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  we  shall 
have  nearly  the  old  company. 

There  is  to  be  another  concert  hall.  Horticultural 
Hall  falls  into  line,  and  opens  with  Louise  Lester,  Na- 
thal,  James  A.  Meade,  Fannie  Marston,  and  others, 
as  a  comic  opera  company,  beginning  with  "The 
Chimes  of  Normandy."  They  are  building  an  addi- 
tion to  the  Vienna  Gardens,  and  the  Tivoli  is  crowded 
nightly.  Raconteur. 

At  the  Tivoli  the  business  has  been  remarkably 
good.  The  *'  Bohemian  Girl"  is  having  a  pronounced 
run.  If  she  outruns  "  Cinderella"  she  will  be  a  very 
rapid  young  woman  indeed.  Next  to  the  musical  part 
of  the  programme,  the  dancing  of  John  Williams 
and  Mademoiselle  Bertha  receives  the  most  marked 
attention. 


"  C.  H — ton  " — Don't  know  what  MS.   you  mean. 


Centaur  Liniments  appear  to  be  the  world's  great 

Pain-relieving  agents  for  all  flesh,  bone  and  muscle 
ailments  of  Man  and  Beast.  Their  immense  sale  is 
because  they  always  relieve  and  never  disappoint. 


Musical  Boxes,  Paillard  &  Co.,  23  Dupont 
St.     Repairing  done.     Prices   low, 


THE       ARGONAUT, 


THE    ORGANS    OF   THE    SAND-LOT. 


[COMMUNICATED.] 

For  several  months  the  proprietors  of  the  Evening  Bulle- 
tin and  Morning  Call  have,  in  a  secret  and  cowardly  man- 
ner, been  endeavoring  to  resuscitate  the  corpse  of  the  Sand- 
lot. 

The  object  has  been  to  throw  filth  at  Spring  Valley,  and 
to  create  an  impression  that  the  defunct  drayman  yet  has  a 
constitutency  which  rallies  around  him  on  the  water  ques- 
tion, and  which  has  political  importance. 

To  effect  this  the  editors  of  the  papers  named  have  every 
week  caused  to  be  written  out  a  speech  for  delivery  on  the 
Sand-lot  on  Sunday,  and  to  be  printed  in  the  Call  on  Mon- 
day as  the  Sand-lot  oration.  This  is  a  well-known  fact 
among  city  newspaper  men. 

Of  course  the  speech  is  never  delivered  as  written.  The 
subject  matter,  with  its  falsehoods  and  sophistries,  is  howled 
forth,  freely  garnished  with  the  usual  indecency  and  profan- 
ity. The  only  audience  is  a  small  gathering  of  passing  vag- 
abonds and  Sunday  idlers,  who  sun  themselves  where  the 
sand  is  warm,  and  who  will  gather  around  any  man  who  ap- 
pears to  be  saying  something. 

When  the  report  of  the  affair  appears  in  the  papers  named, 
it  aims  to  convey  the  impression  to  the  reader  of  a  very 
earnest  and  respectable  gathering  of  men,  met  to  remon- 
strate against  oppression,  and  presents,  as  the  speech  to 
which  they  listened,  the  one  previously  prepared  in  the  edi- 
torial rooms. 

Editorial  commenTs  are  added,  to  the  effect  that  the  peo- 
ple are  determined  to  wage  a  truceless  war  upon  the  water 
company,  and  the  paper  pats  itself  upon  the  back  as  a  cham- 
pion of  the  oppressed. 

Now,  all  this  is  demagogism.  The  proprietors  of  those 
papers  are  actuated  by  malignant  and  mercenary  motives. 
They  have  had  a  feud  of  many  years  standing  with  the 
prominent  owners  and  managers  of  the  Spring  Valley  Water 
Company,  just  as  they  formerly  did  with  the  Central  Pacific 
Railroad  people. 

The  same  talisman  which  converted  them  into  railroad 
sycophants  would  bring  them  to  do  anything  and  say  any- 
thing which  Spring  Valley  might  demand. 

They  have  always  made  war  upon  every  enterprise  and 
institution  having  capital  involved  which  did  not,  by  some 
means,  secure  their  journalistic  favor.  Against  individual 
projects  of  private  citizens,  inaugarated  with  legitimate  hope 
of  profit,  and  doing  wrong  to  no  one,  they  hurl  insinuations 
and  affect  to  discover  something  suspicious,  unless  they  shall 
have  been  retained. 

In  their  opinion,  the  two  main  parties  to  be  considered  in 
every  project  are  the  promoters  of  the  undertaking  and  the 
proprietors  of  the  two  papers.  The  relations  being  harmo- 
nious, the  public  is  treated  ad  ?iauseam  to  laudations  of  the 
beneficence  of  the  capital  which  is  spending  itself  in  their 
behalf.  If  capital  refuses  to  placate,  then  the  dogs  of  war 
are  loosed,  and  it  is  hounded  as  a  monster  fattening  upon 
the  financial  blood  of  the  people. 

What  they  can  not  accomplish  by  the  pen,  is  attempted 
through  instruments  like  the  foul  demagogue  of  the  Sand- 
lot  and  through  the  slimy  pool  of  legislative  lobbyists.  The 
Dickenson  Water  Bill  was  one  of  the  Bulletin  stabs,  inflicted 
maliciously  and  revengefully.  Its  main  features  were  con- 
ceived and  threateningly  announced  by  that  paper  before  the 
legislative  session  begun.  The  lobby  were  furnished  with 
the  bill,  and  given  the  cue  that  there  was  money  in  it.  Ten 
thousand  dollars  would  probably  have  killed  it. 

If  the  company  had  paid  that  sum,  the  Bulletin  would 
have  felt  its  revenge  gratified.  If  the  company  should  re- 
fuse to  buy  the  lobby,  as  they  did  refuse,  the  bill  would  be- 
come a  law,  and  the  company  would  have  to  spend  a  like 
,  sum  in  litigation  to  establish  the  unconstitutionality  of  the 
infamous  act.  In  either  case  the  purpose  of  the  paper  would 
be  effected,  to  wit,  a  pecuniary  depletion  of  its  unyielding 
foe. 

It  mattered  nothing  to  that  newspaper  that  all  these  ex- 
penses only  added  to  the  cost  of  water,  and  must  be  ulti- 
mately paid  by  the  consumers.  For  the  consumers  it  cares 
nothing.  For  the  Bulletin's  bank  account  it  has  a  nose  like 
a  bloodhound. 

The  press  is  a  powerful  institution.  It  has  a  voice  to 
which  no  one  is  deaf.  It  speaks  once  a  day — and  in  the  in- 
stance of  the  two  papers  criticised,  twice  a  day — to  thou- 
sands of  hearers.  Though  it  may  utter  falsehood,  calumny, 
demagogism,  yet  by  persistence  and  reiteration  day  after 
day  and  week  after  week,  it  will  make  converts,  and  at  last 
give  even  a  vicious  tone  to  public  sentiment.  No  man  and 
no  institution  can  wage  war  on  equal  terms  with  a  malignant, 
cunning,  and  ably  edited  newspaper.  The  weapons  are  all 
,  on  the  side  of  the  newspaper  ;  and  the  shield  of  truth  itself 
and  the  armor  of  virtue  would  wear  away  under  the  cease- 
less impinging  of  the  shafts  of  falsehood  and  seductive  trick- 
ery. This  power  the  Bulletin  and  Call  proprietors  under- 
stand, and  it  is  this  power  that  they  vindictively  use. 

The  main  question  of  water  rates  is  one  not  difficult  of 
comprehension,  nor  difficult  of  solution.  TheAct  of  185S,  un- 
der which  the  Spring  Valley  Company  was  incorporated,  de- 
clared that  the  rates  should  be  determined  by  a  commission,  in 
which  the  city  and  the  company  should  have  a  like  number 
of  representatives,  and  that  the  city  should  be  supplied  with 
water  free  for  certain  purposes,  and  as  a  necessary  corollary 
that  the  cost  of  such  free  water  should  be  paid  by -private 
consumers.  Experience  demonstrated  the  injustice  of  that 
system  whereby  all  the  property  in  the  city  which  was  pro- 
tected from  fire,  and  obtained  low  rates  of  insurance  by 
reason  of  the  protection,  paid  nothing,  but  imposed  upon  con- 
sumers the  cost  of  that  protection.  To  remove  that  injus- 
tice, and  to  distribute  the  cost  of  water  so  that  it  should 
justly  fall  upon  all  benefited,  the  new  Constitution  abolished 
the  free  water  requirement,  and  declared  that  the  city  should 
pay.  Whatever  the  city  pays  has  to  be  collected  in  taxes 
from  property.  In  fixing  rates  last  year  the  Supervisors  pro- 
vided that  whatever  was  paid  by  the  city  should  be  deducted 
by  the  company  from  the  bills  of  private  consumers. 

This  was  a  fair  proposition,  to  which  the  company  as- 
sented, and  which  had  no  opponents  excepting  only  the  Bul- 
letin  and  Call.  Those  papers  at  first  tried  to  mislead  the 
public  by  declaring,  and  repeating  the  falsehood  a  score  of 


times,  that  the  payment  by  the  city  was  an  additional  pay- 
ment to  the  company's  revenue. 

The  company  met  this  falsehood  with  the  most  direct  and 
positive  denial,  widely  published.  The  malicious  falsehood 
of  the  Bulletin  was  thus  neutralized. 

That  paper  then  adopted  the  other  tactics  of  declaring 
that  free  water  was  not  abolished,  and  that  the  city  had  the 
sole  power  of  fixing  the  rates  which  the  company  should 
charge  those  who  had  to  pay,  to-wit,  private  consumers. 

Its  purpose  was  to  prevent  relief  to  rate-payers  by  the  just 
method  of  requiring  all  benefited  to  pay,  and  then  to  lead 
rate-payers  to  the  belief  that  the  high  rates  were  due  to  the 
company's  exactions. 

Its  determination  has  been  and  is,  that  rate-payers  shall 
have  no  relief  until  the  company  shall  make  peace  with  those 
demagogues  of  the  press,  the  Bulletin  and  Call.  To  effect 
this  end  they  would,  if  possible,  galvanize  into  life  the  foul 
filthiness  of  the  Sand-lot ;  they  would  prostitute  the  legisla- 
tive department  of  the  State  ;  they  would  array  capital  and 
labor  against  each  other,  and  they  would  divert  the  dignity 
and  power  of  the  press  from  its  rank  as  a  conservator  of 
truth  and  public  good,  to  a  mere  engine  for  the  gratification 
of  private  pique  and  personal  spite. 


tion  of  the  gallery,  and  excited  a  storm  of  cat-calls.  It  finally 
penetrated  the  dim  recesses  of  his  brain  what  was  the  matter, 
and  he  withdrew  his  person,  to  be  saluted  with  a  fresh  storm 
whenever  a  glimpse  was  caught  of  him. 


THE    MAN    ABOUT    TOWN. 


Mad  from  life's  history, 
Glad  to  death's  mystery 

Swift  to  be  hurled, 
Anywhere,  anywhere, 

Out  of  the  world. 

The  other  day  all  of  the  dailies  published  an  item  reading 
something  like  this  : 

On  the  Oakland  boat  yesterday  a  young",  handsome,  and  well-dressed 
lady  approached  the  bar,  and  asked  for  some  whisky,  stating  that  she 
was  ill.  She  was  given  the  liquor,  paid  for  it,  and  withdrew.  Shortly 
after,  one  of  the  deck-hands  saw  her  stepping  over  the  chain  in  the  bow 
of  the  boat.  He  hastened  toward  her,  but  before  he  reached  her  the 
unfortunate  young  lady  had  plunged  into  the  dark  waters  of  the  bay. 
Boats  were  lowered,  but  all  efforts  to  find  her  were  useless.  She  was 
probably  struck  by  the  paddle-wheel,  and  did  not  rise  again. 

"  Well,"  you  ask  me,  "  what  of  it  ?  "  Not  very  much  ;  un- 
fortunately such  cases  are  too  common.  But  I  want  to  tell 
you  that  there  were  some  who  read  it  with  more  interest  than 
you.  I  met  Dick  Dash  at  the  club  the  other  day,  and  was 
struck  by  his  altered  manner.  "What  is  the  matter?"  said 
I.  He  evaded  my  inquiries  for  some  time,  but  finally  con- 
fided in  me.  "  My  dear  Zulano,"  said  he,  "you have  read  of 
that  woman  who  jumped  into  the  bay  the  other  day?" 
"Yes,"  I  replied,  "'young,  handsome '"  "*  And  well- 
dressed,'"  he  interrupted  gloomily;  "yes,  I  know  it  by 
heart."  "  Well,"  said  I,  "  what  has  she  got  to  do  with  you  "'" 
Much  or  nothing,"  he  answered;  "listen:  the  day  before 
that  tragedy  took  place  I  received  a  voluminous  letter.  I 
knew  the  writing — it  was  in  a  woman's  hand;  in  fact,  I  knew 
it  only  too  well.  I  swore,  and  threw  it  in  the  fire  unread."  "  A 
most  discourteous  thing,"  I  interrupted.  "  It  was  worse  than 
discourteous,"  he  replied  ;  "  it  was  brutal.  However,  I  did 
it,  and  the  next  day  I  read  about  this  suicide."  "  Hum,"  said 
I,  "and  have  you  received  anymore  voluminous  letters  ?" 
"None."  "Nor  heard  from  her  in  any  way?"  "No."  "It 
is  a  little  startling,"  said  I  ;  "but  tell  me,  what  is  the  general 
appearance  of  your  dulcinea  ? "  "  Tall,  brown  eyes,  and 
dark-brown  hair."  "My  dear  boy,"  said  I,  "possess  your 
soul  in  peace  ;  I  have  it  from  one  of  the  passengers  that  the 
unknown  woman  was  a  blonde." 


"Between  the  acts,  while  the  music  was  throbbing,"  I 
looked  around.  "Zulana,"  said  I,  "who  is  that  pretty  girl 
over  there?"  "That,"  said  she,  "is  Miss  Mattie  Solomon." 
"Tell  me,"  said  I,  "how  she  is  dressed.  I  would  fain  fill 
Bella's  soul  with  envy."  "  She  is  dressed,"  replied  Zulana, 
"  in  crimson  velvet,  and  gold  and  crimson  brocaded  satin." 
"Ah,"  said  I,  sapiently,  "  gored,  ain't  it?"  "Gored!"  she 
laughed,  "  why,  what  an  idea  !  Where  did  you  hear  that  ?  " 
Somewhat  discomfited,  I  returned  to  the  attack  :  "  That's 
Lilo  and  Rebecca  McMutlin,  over  there,  is  it  not?"  "  Yes." 
"  Well,  they  are  in  dark  velvet,  are  they  not  ? "  "  Right,  but 
very,  very  vague."  Much  emboldened,  I  plucked  up  cour- 
age :  "  That  young  lady  with  the  large  white  hat  is  Nellie 
Wood?"  "Yes."'  "And  in  dark  silk?"  "Yes."  "Ah," 
I  said,  negligently,  coming  out  with  my  master-stroke,  "  it  is 
cut  bias,  I  see."  Zulana  shook  with  laughter  :  "You  men  are 
too  ridiculous,"  quoth  she;  "men  never  know  anything 
about  women's  dress."  I  turned  upon  her — it  is  a  patient 
worm  that  has  no  turning — I  turned  upon  her,  and  I  said, 
calmly  but  bitterly  :  "  It  is  well  for  the  women  that  the  men 
know  so  little  ;  if  they  knew  more  there  would  be  fewer 
marriages."     I  think  I  had  her  there. 


I  am  not  particularly  fond  of  minstrel  performances.  I 
used  to  go  to  the  minstrels  frequently  when  Emerson  was 
here,  but  William  was  a  fellow  of  much  wit,  and  as  a  song- 
and-dance  man  was  excellent.  Besides,  he  occasionally  had 
a  new  joke.  But  for  the  ordinary  traveling  troupe  I  confess 
I  have  but  little  favor.  However,  people  have  been  talking 
so  much  about  the  minstrels  lately,  that  I  went  the  other 
night.  And  I  found,  as  I  expected,  that  they  were  very 
poor.  They  were  so  poor  that  I  feel  a  gentle  surprise  now 
when  I  hear  any  one  say  that  they  are  good.  I  did  not  sit  it 
out.  The  age  of  the  mossy,  venerable  jokes  oppressed  me ; 
the  "  Pinafore  "  gag  caused  me  acute  sorrow  ;  and  a  pecu- 
liarly fossiliferous  witticism  from  Slavin  made  me  shed  tears. 
And  yet  a  friend  tells  me  that  the  bill  is  in  reality  un- 
changed— that  the  promise  of  a  weekly  change  is  unfulfilled. 
Verily,  verily,  I  can  not  but  admire  the  fortitude  of  those 
who  go  and  take  it  all  over  again. 


Between  ourselves,  I  knew  nothing  about  her  appearance. 
Between  ourselves  again,  I  thought  the  story  a  hoax. 
But  it  was  only  a  white  lie,  it  comforted  Dick,  and  besides 
I  was  pretty  well  assured  that  women  were  not  jumping  into 
the  bay  for  him.  There  are  men  and  men,  you  know.  So 
I  rather  plumed  myself  on  having  done  a  good  action,  and 
in  this  comfortable  frame  of  mind  I  was  sauntering  along 
the  street  when  I  met  another  friend.  Let  us  call  him  Blank. 
He  also  was  gloomy ;  he  also  confided  in  me  ;  he  also  had 
twinges  of  conscience  in  regard  to  the  woman  on  the  boat. 
"What  is  she  like,  Blank?"  said  I.  "She  is — that  is,  she 
was — that  is — well,  a  blonde,"  he  replied;  "rather  under 
the  medium  height  ;  blue  eyes  and  light  brown  hair."  "  My 
dear  boy,"  I  sa*id,  "reassure  yourself;  the  captain  of  the 
boat  told  me  that  the  unfortunate  creature  was  tall  and  very 
dark."  Blank  beamed,  pressed  my  hand,  and  left  me  with 
a  light  heart. 

But  this  is  not  all.  A  day  or  so  after  the  occurrence  the 
captain  of  the  boat  received  a  note,  giving  a  description  of 
a  woman,  and  begging  to  know  if  it  tallied  with  that  of  the 
unknown.  I  do  not  know  what  answer  he  made,  and  it  is 
unimportant.  What  I  wish  to  point  out  is  the  fact  that  if  I, 
Zulano,  know  two  men  thus  uneasy,  what  must  the  number 
in  this  city  have  been  ?  Why,  seven  or  eight,  at  least.  But 
I  think  they  were  needlessly  alarmed.  As  Shakespeare 
somewhere  says,  women  have  got  mad,  and  have  jumped  off 
ferry  boats,  and  Crustacea  have  eaten  them — but  not  for  love. 


I  used  to  wonder  how  it  was  that  factory-girls  and  women 
whose  general  appearance  betokened  poverty  could  still 
cover  up  shabby  dresses  with  handsome  seal-skin  cloaks.  I 
often  see  girls  on  the  streets  whose  means  have  not  enabled 
them  to  buy  dainty  boots  or  gloves,  yet  with  a  bonanza  of 
fur  wrapping  their  slender  figures.  It  is  no  longer  a  mystery 
to  me,  since  I  learn  that  there  are  three  or  four  establish- 
ments in  town  where  a  seal-skin  can  be  hired  for  an  after- 
noon or  an  evening  at  prices  rising  from  a  dollar  and  a  half. 
I  doubt  if  any  girl  whose  costume  otherwise  is  not  in  keep- 
ing, can  produce  any  material  effect  on  the  full-grown  mas- 
culine heart  by  a  seal-skin. 

The  other  evening  I  met  a  lady  friend  who  is  no  longer 
young,  but  who  is  wealthy.  She  was  brought  up  in  a  little 
Ne'vy,  England  village,  and,  although  she  has  resided  for  many 
years  in  San  Francisco,  she  still  retains  her  sense  of  the  tra- 
ditional fitness  of  things.  I  found  her  very  indignant  about 
something,  and  she  told  me  that  she  had  been  much  annoyed 
at  the  outrageous  conduct  of  a  girl  in  a  candy  store,  where 
she  had  taken  her  little  niece  that  afternoon  to  buy  bonbons. 
Further  inquiry  evolved  the  fact  that  this  "outrageous  con- 
duct" of  the  sweet  damsel  lay  in  her  absolutely  serving  candy 
over  the  counter,  for  three  dollars  a  week,  with  a  pair  of  dia- 
mond earrings  very  ostentatiously  displayed.  If  the  lady 
had  been  young,  I  should  have  called  it  an  ebullition  of  jeal- 
ousy. But,  inasmuch  as  she  is  a  sensible,  middle-aged 
woman,  with  lots  of  diamonds  of  her  own,  the  indignation 
struck  me  as  being  not  only  real  but  very  natural.  Diamond 
earrings  and  three  dollars  a  week  do  not  go  well  together. 
And  if  the  reader  wants  a  moral  out  of  this— but  no  ;  why 
should  I  moralize  ?     I,  Zulano. 


I  went  to  the  first  performace  of  "Olivette,"  the  other 
night.  I  like  first  nights.  They  are  gradually  becom- 
ing an  institution  here.  And  on  this  first  night  there  was 
quite  a  brilliant  and  fashionable  audience.  I  looked  around 
to  see  if  any  one  beside  myself  was  engaged  in  Lent-break- 
ing. There  were  many — videlicet:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank 
Newlands  ;  Miss  Ida  Davis  ;  Mrs.  Lugsden,  and  her  daugh- 
ter, Miss  Woods  ;  Madame  Sawyer  was  there,  with  her 
daughter,  Miss  Jeanne  Sawyer  ;  Madame  Berton,  wife  of  the 
Swiss  consul,  was  also  to  be  seen  ;  Mrs.  George  Loomis, 
Miss  Mamie  Kohl,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Russell  Wilson,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  Hall,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Wood  were  all 
there  ;  so,  too,  was  Mr.  Julius  Bandmann,  accompanied  by 
his  handsome  wife  ;  so  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Schmieden,  Mrs. 
John  Paxton,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morris  Schmidt.  The  gilded 
youth  of  the  city  were  out  in  force.  And  there  were  lots  of 
pretty  girls. 


There  was  an  elderly  individual  in  one  of  the  stage-boxes 
who  believed  in  taking  things  easily.  He  had  not  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  city  man,  and  I  think  he  hailed  from  the  prov- 
inces. He  sat  upon  the  box-rail  in  an  easy  but  not  graceful 
posture.     At  last  his  dependent  coat-tails  attracted  the  atten- 


The  parade  of  the  Pope's  Irish,  which  is  to  take  place  on 
the  17th  of  this  month,  in  honor  of  Saint  Patrick,  is  intended 
to  be  an  exhibition  of  hostility  to  England.  It  is  intended 
to  encourage  the  Irish  in  Ireland  to  acts  of  armed  violence 
against  a  government  with  which  we  have  friendly  relations. 
Mr.  A.  J.  Donnelly,  the  grand  marshal,  issues  his  invitations 
with  the  following  :  "  A  procession,  not  only  in  honor  of  Ire- 
"  land  and  her  patron  saint,  but  likewise  as  a  symbol  of  sym- 
"  pathy,  of  cheer,  of  encouragement  for  Parnell,  Davitt,  and 
"  her  other  heroic  sons,  and  as  a  mark  of  condemnation  of 
"  England's  inhumanity  to  man."  This  is  a  piece  of  cheeky 
impudence  that  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the  character  of  the 
political  demagogues  who  are  moving  in  it. 


General  Rosecrans,  still  persisting  in  his  right  to  excite 
the  Pope's  Irish  to  unfriendly  agitation  against  England, 
claims  for  Ireland  the  right  to  dissolve  its  political  union 
with  England  and  Scotland,  and  to  establish  self-govern- 
ment. Did  not  six  millions  of  Southern  people,  represent- 
ing fifteen  sovereign  States,  claim  for  themselves  the  right  to 
withdraw  from  political  union  with  the  North,  in  order  that 
they  might  enjoy  the  privilege  of  self-government  ?  Did  not 
General  Rosecrans  give  them  battle  to  defeat  the  exercise  of 
that  privilege?  Consistency  is  not  one  of  General  Rose- 
crans's  virtues.  The  vice  of  his  position  is  that  he  is  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  elect,  and — so  far  as  he  is  a  representative 
man — he  misrepresents  public  opinion  in  San  Francisco. 

General  Butler  says  he  is  "going  to  keep  one  eye  on  Eng- 
lish affairs  for  the  next  six  months,"  and  the  proud  sons  of 
Albion  are  naturally  anxious  to  know  which  eye  it  is. 


1 1  see  that  Mr.  Garfield  has  selected  his  Cabinet.  Will 
somebody  please  send  me  a  copy  of  the  lines  ending 'It 
might  have  been  '  ? " — Senator  Bruce. 


A  man  gets  into  clothes  quarters  when  he  leaves  his  coat 
at  his  uncle's. 


- 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


VANITY    FAIR. 


That  straightforward  creature,  Clara  Belle,  has  evidently 
never  heard  the  French  proverb,  "  Tell  the  truth,  but  don't 
break  the  windows."  This  is  her  last :  A  great  deal  of 
nonsense  has  been  written  about  women  who  serve  as  nude 
models  for  artists.  The  effort  has  been  to  make  them  ro- 
mantic by  describing  them  as  virtuous  exhibitors.  I  have 
taken  some  pains  to  learn  the  truth,  and  am  ready  to  assert 
that  no  decent  female  gets  her  living  as  an  artist's  model  in 
New  York.  There  is  no  chance  for  doubt  on  the  subject.  I 
have  also  made  the  singular  discovery  that  the  same  women 
who  uncover  themselves  in  men's  studios  without  a  blush, 
will  only  do  so  before  the  female  class  of  the  Art  League 
when  closely  masked.  They  have  no  shame  in  regard  to  the 
opposite  sex,  but  will  not  serve  their  own  unless  protected 
from  recognition.  It  was  not  of  these  creatures'  doings, 
however,  that  I  set  out  to  write,  but  of  a  slightly  similar  em- 
ployment for  girls  with  good  forms  and  faces — that  of  wear- 
ing fashionable  things  in  the  millinery,  dress-making,  cloak- 
making,  and  hair  establishments.  Hundreds  of  girls  thus 
turn  their  good  looks  to  account  in  this  city,  not  only  in  re- 
tail places,  but  in  the  wholesale  departments  of  the  largest 
houses.  A  cloak  will  sell  far  quicker  when  displayed  on  the 
form  of  an  enchanting  live  figure,  than  when  a  dumb  thing 
of  wire  and  cotton,  with  a  pasteboard  face,  is  inside  of  it. 
This  may  be  a  mild  use  of  female  beauty,  but  it  has  the 
countenance  of  the  best  firms  in  several  lines  of  business. 
The  inmates  of  a  Pasha's  harem  are  not  more  carefully 
chosen  than  are  these  mercantile  models.  They  must  not 
only  possess  fine  forms  and  faces,  but  a  graceful  carriage 
and  polite  manners  are  also  required ;  for  a  lady-like 
aspect  is  as  valuable  as  beauty  for  this  purpose.  The 
wages  are  never  less  than  the  same  person  could  earn 
with  the  needle,  and  usually  more.  One  particular  blonde, 
with  the  sweet  face  of  a  Marguerite,  and  the  tall,  willowy, 
long-legged  form  of  the  gentle  maidens  in  water-color  pic- 
tures, is  said  to  receive  forty  dollars  a  week  in  a  Murray  Hill 
robe  and  cloak  concern.  Anything  and  everything  looks 
well  on  her  ;  no  style  of  garment  is  unbecoming,  and  she 
has  the  deportment  of  an  ideal  princess.  She  is  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  German  saloon-keeper.  At  sixteen  she  applied  for 
work  in  this  concern.  Her  fitness  for  a  model  was  seen  at  a 
glance,  and  she  was  engaged  at  five  dollars  a  week.  Her 
pay  has  been  frequently  raised,  in  consequence  of  entice- 
ments from  rival  shops,  until  it  has  reached  a  higher  figure 
than  is  paid  to  any  other  employee.  She  is  now  twenty. 
She  is  considered  worth  more  than  her  cost,  because  foolish 
buyers,  seeing  her  attractiveness  in  a  garment,  fondly  imag- 
ine its  possession  would  somehow  make  them  look  the  same. 
She  is  a  good  girl,  and  saves  her  money.  The  same  can  not 
be  said  of  all  who  are  similarly  exposed  to  flattery  and  temp- 
tation. Some  of  them  get  vain  and  giddy  with  the  con- 
sciousness of  their  beauty,  and  desire  to  own  such  finery  as 
they  wear.  Then  comes  disgrace,  and  a  plunge  downward. 
In  one  millinery  concern  this  feature  of  the  business  has 
been  thoroughly  elaborated  and  systematized.  If  a  brunette 
customer  appears,  a  brunette  girl  waits  on  her,  so  that  she 
may  see  the  colors  in  conjunction  with  a  complexion  like  her 
own.  Blonde  girls,  in  turn,  attend  to  blonde  shoppers.  For 
showing  dresses,  shapeliness  of  bust  and  waist  is  the  chief 
requisite.  At  the  time  of  closing  a  certain  millinery  store  in 
Fourteenth  Street  the  scene  at  the  door  is  like  that  at  the 
rear  of  a  theatre  during  the  run  of  a  ballet  spectacle,  by  rea- 
son of  the  fellows  waiting  to  escort  the  girls  home. 


"  Camille  "  is  now  on  the  boards  of  a  New  York  theatre, 
with  Clara  Morris  as  the  heroine.  But  her  clothes,  while 
rich,  are  ugly,  and  a  lady  correspondent  says  that  there  is 
nothing  in  them  for  women  to  copy — no  ideas.  She  bewails 
the  barrenness  of  the  theatrical  field  from  a  fashion-writer's 
point  of  view.  There  certainly  is  very  little  to  write  about, 
if  there  are  many  costumes  like  those  in  "  Olivette,"  at  the 
Fifth  Avenue.  "They  consist,"  says  she,  "simply  of  a  skin- 
close  Jersey  and  a  pair  of  silk  tights,  with  a  narrow  sash 
covering  the  junction  across  the  hips.  I  have  never  before 
seen  anything  on  the  stage  so  closely  resembling  entire 
nudity."  The  "Olivette"  costumes  here  have  a  pair  of 
trunks,  we  believe  ;  this  probably  in  deference  to  our  pro- 
vincial modesty. 

London  society  has  had  crazes  innumerable,  yet  none  was 
ever  more  ridiculous  than  the  latest.  For  some  time  past 
sundry  fashionable  young  men  and  women  have  been  play- 
ing such  tricks  before  high  heaven  as  would  make  the  angels 
weep.  The  women  exhibit  themselves  in  tight-fitting  gar- 
ments, devoid  of  all  shape  and  color,  clinging  to  the  form, 
and  snowing  the  contour  of  the  figure  with  quite  as  much 
precision  as  the  fleshings  of  the  ballet-girl  ;  the  hair  cut 
short  and  frizzed  over  the  eyes,  and  dyed  of  a  deep  orange 
brown  ;  the  throat  encircled  by  a  double  row  of  large  amber 
beads,  from  which  depends  a  mediaeval  ornament  ;  and  a 
looking-glass  hanging  to  the  side,  as  in  the  pictures  of  the 
Venetian  ladies  by  Paul  Veronese.  The  female  aesthete 
affects  the  colorless  raiments'as  beheld  in  the  pre-Raphael- 
ite  pictures— olive-green  skirt,  long  and  trailing  on  the 
ground,  but  so  tight  as  to  show  the  angles  of  the 
knee-joints  when  seated  ;  the  bodice  is  of  deep  dull  orange 
color,  laced  with  the  palest  blue  ;  the  sleeves,  tight  fitting  to 
the  elbow,  hang  to  the  feet  and  are  made  of  different  color 
and  material  to  the  rest  of  the  attire.  A  pale,  dim  fawn- 
color  is  in  general  most  patronized  and  is  lined  with  the 
brownish-green  seldom  beheld  in  nature  save  on  the  back  of 
a  toad.  The  beautiful  sesthete  scarce  can  open  her  lips  to 
speak,  so  tightly  are  they  pressed  together,  and  never  smiles 
save  when  the  male  aesthete  approaches,  and  then  they  whis- 
per together,  and  sometimes  disappear  locked  arm  in  arm 
toward  the  supper-room,  where  they  are  not  more  backward 
than  the  vulgar  herd  in  their  enjoyment  of  the  creature  com- 
forts provided.  But  while  the  female  aesthete  is  simply  ri- 
diculous, the  male  is  absolutely  offensive.  He  lisps  and  am- 
bles ;  his  locks  flow  uncombed  over  his  collar,  and  he  gen- 
erally carries  an  artificial  lily  in  his  hand,  at  which  he  sniffs 
pathetically  now  and  then.  He  has  been  caricatured  unmer- 
cifully in  the  illustrated  papers,  and  even  on  the  stage,  but 
he  heeds  it  not.     A  lady  of  high  repute  and  much  beloved 


and  respected,  but  who  has  gone  in  for  the  the  aesthetic 
phase,  determined  'to  act  up  to  the  character  she  had  as- 
sumed, and  at  a  soiree  given  at  her  house,  after  having 
treated  her  friends  to  a  few  melodious  twangs  upon  the  an- 
cient lyre  kept  in  her  husband's  studio  to  assist  him  in  paint- 
ing his  antique  groups,  she  disappeared  from  the  room. 
Presently  she  returned  with  a  crystal  platter  on  which  was 
an  antique  goblet  turned  upside  down.  Going  round  to  each 
guest,  she  whispered  in  a  hollow  tone,  "  supper  is  ready," 
at  which  announcement  the  guest  who  accepted  the  invitation 
to  descend  to  the  supper-room  was  expected  to  turn  the  gob- 
let. An  effort  is  now  being  made  by  the  leaders  of  fashion 
to  crush  this  affectation,  which  is  enervating  the  youth  of 
both  sexes,  and  converting  some  of  the  salons  of  London 
into  the  semblance  of  the  mortuary  chapels  of  the  Campo 
Santo  at  Pisa. 


In  the  New  York  charity  ball  this  year,  says  Clara  Belle, 
perceptible  intoxication  was  noted  among  the  wealthy  and 
fashionable  women  at  the  supper  table  ;  and  she  says,  fur- 
ther, that  at  the  last  Patriarchs'  reception  a  gentlewoman  got 
effervescent  with  champagne,  and  was  discreetly  retired  by 

her  friends. The  ex-Empress  of  the  French  gave  .£50,000 

for  Mr.  Longman's  villa,  at  Farnborough,  which  is  to  be  her 
future  home.  The  house  is  a  good  one,  and  stands  in  very 
pretty,  picturesque  grounds,  but  there  is  only  a  small  quan- 
tity of  land  attached  to  it. Daggers,  swords  of  various 

shapes,  battle  axes,  battering  rams,  clubs,  and  other  mediae- 
val and  antique  weapons  are  found  among  the  new  millinery 

ornaments. In  "Where's  the   Cat  ?"  at  Wallack's,  Stella 

Boniface  personates  a  guileless  and  demure  simperer,  and 
she  projects  far  out  from  her  dress  at  both  ends.  In  one 
scene  she  is  sitting  on  a  high  bank.  An  importunate  lover 
pursues  her,  and  she  suddenly  goes  scoot  down  a  plane  at 
an  angle  of  sixty  degrees.  The  incline  is  made  of  smooth 
boards,  and  she  slides  with  a  celerity  that  (possibly)  prevents 
the  astounded  audience  from  profiting  by  the  exposure  of 
her  legs.  Then  she  runs  merrily  off,  and,  maybe,  picks  splin- 
ters out  of  herself. Bottle-green  is  now  fashionable. 

It  is  nice  to  know  that  shirred  chemisettes  are  coming  in 

vogue. For  the  present,  no  more  pockets  in  dresses.     If 

you  can  afford  it,  you  take  your  maid  along  to  carry  your 

reticule. A  Paris  correspondent  says  that,  even  with  the 

richest  dresses,  white  petticoats   are  no  longer  worn  in  the 

day-time. Ex-Queen   Isabella  of  Spain  spends  most  of 

her  time  in  Paris,  and  is  as  fond  as  ever  of  luxurious  habits, 

though  she  is  getting  rather  old — old  and  pious. Parisian 

ladies  who  are  no  longer  young  wear  elegant  coiffures  of 
false  hair,  when  their  own  chevelure  is  insufficient  or  unsat- 
isfactory ;   but  caps,  and  turbans,  and   ribbon  and  flower 

coiffures  are  exploded. The  latest  freak  in  dogs  is  to  have 

a  full-blooded  St.  Bernard,  for  which  one  may  pay  as  high 

as  a  thousand  dollars. In  hosiery,  the  foot  is  of  one  color 

up  to  the  ankle,  and  the  rest  of  broad,  perpendicular  stripes  ; 
or  else  the  foot  and  leg  of  one  color  and  the  instep  of  an- 
other,  with    embroidery. It   is  expected   that    Princess 

Louise  will  return  to  Canada  in  May,  accompanied  by  a  large 
party  of  English  visitors,  who  intend  to  spend  the  summer 
months  in  a  fishing  tour  on  the  Lower  St.  Lawrence,  and 
visit  Manitoba  in  the  autumn. If  the  police  commission- 
ers of  New  York  city  can  prevent,  there  will  be  no  future 
ball  of  the  "  Cercle  Francaise  de  l'Harmonie."  Two  of  the 
commission  attended,  and  were  shocked.     Fancy  a  police 

commissioner  shocked  ! If  President  Garfield  is  in  doubt 

about  the  propriety  of  returning  wine  to  the  White  House 
table,  let  him  ask  Mr.  Charles  A.  Wetmore  what  the  glori- 
ous climate  of  California  is  doing  for  temperance. A  social 

Congress  is  proposed  to  find  a  remedy  for  too  much  unavoid- 
able visiting  in  Washington  society. A  unique  decoration 

was  made  for  a  recent  dinner  of  sportsmen  in  New  York. 
Two  horses  of  excellent  proportions  were  woven  out  of  flow- 
ers with  fine  effect.  The  bodies  of  the  racers  were  of  white 
carnations,  the  manes  were  of  lilacs,  and  the  tails  of  pampas 
plumes.     Eyes  were  made  of  immortelles.     Each  horse  was 

blanketed   with   crimson   carnations. The   two  juvenile 

Princes  of  Wales,  George  and  Albert  Victor,  have  been  dis- 
obeying their  royal  papa.  When  he  sent  them  to  South 
America,  he  told  them  explicitly  that  they  were  not  to  ap- 
pear anywhere,  "  officially,"  as  princes  of  the  blood.  But 
when  the  grandees  of  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Ayres  gave 
a  series  of  magnificent  balls  in  their  honor,  they  went  all  the 
same.  And  now  their  papa  threatens  them  with  shortened 
allowances. Boston  girls,  and  St.  Louis  girls,  and  Chi- 
cago girls  have  been  accused  of  wearing  soiled  gloves 
this  winter.     San  Francisco  girls  wouldn't  do  such  a  thing. 

The  Duke  of  Sutherland  is  coming  to  this  country  in 

April,  for  a  three-months'  visit. It  is  a  Chicago  damsel 

who  throws  down  the  gauntlet  for  her  sex,  and  says  ;  "There 
are  even  society  girls  having  ideas,  aspirations,  and  home 
affections  beyond  and  above  seal-skin  sarques  or  forty-dollar 
bonnets,  and  who  would  rather  die  old  maids  than  wed  a 

silly  and  idle  member  of  the  upper  ten." Queen  Victoria 

contemplates  spending  the  greater  part  of  April  on  the  con- 
tinent, probably  at  Baden-Baden. The  Prince  of  Wales 

gave  a  dinner  to  twenty-five  guests  recently  at  the  Marlbor- 
ough Club,  to  decide  the  qualifications  of  a  new  cook.     He 

was  unanimously  voted  not  up  to  the  mark. The  "  rock- 

a-way"  is  the  latest  variety  of  valse.  It  is  largely  patron- 
ized by  the  indolently  inclined.  It  derives  its  name  from  the 
swaying  motion  produced  by  changing  the  foot  on  the  first 
note  of  each  bar  only,  and  is  a  lazy  development  of  the  old 

"  hop  waltz." Prince  Louis   de    Ligne  is  engaged  to  be 

married  to  Princess  Blanche,  of  Orleans,  the  youngest 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Nemours,  (third  son  of  Louis  Phil- 
ippe,) and  sister  of  Duke  d'Alen^on,  who  married  the  Prin- 
cess Sophie  in  Bavaria,  not  of  Bavaria. An  astonished 

German  nobleman,  passing  along  Broadway  to  Madison 
Square,  and  thence  up  Fifth  Avenue  to  Central  Park,  de- 
clared that  he  had  seen  on  the  carriage  pannels  rolling  along 
and  stopping  before  shops,  twenty  princely  quarterings  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  more  than  fifty  ducal  quarterings,  and 
more  counts  and  barons  than  could  be  seen  in  a  week  on  the 
equipages  that  pass  "  Unter  den  Linen"  or  through  the 
fashionable  avenues  of  the  Thier  Garden  to  Chariot  ten  burg. 
Or,  in  other  words,  every  man  in  New  York  who  is  able  to 
keep  a  carriage  thinks  himself  entitled  to  adorn  its  panels 
with  whatsoever  crest,  coat-of-arms,  or  quartering  his  vagrant 
fancy  may  suggest, 


LITERARY    NOTES. 


If  there  be  any  young  woman  afflicted  with  that  vague  yearning  for 
"solid  reading "  which  possesses  the  sex  at  times,  let  her  begin  with  the 
"Epochs  of  History"  series.  If  she  be  made  of  the  right  stuff,  these 
little  volumes  will  lead  her  past  the  flowery  meadows  of  "  history  prim- 
ers "  to  the  higher  table-lands  where  dwell  the  dragons,  ghostly  Gibbon, 
Grote,  and  Niebuhr.  But  if  (as  is  most  likely)  she  be— well,  as  women 
are,  she  can  coquet  with  the  "  Epochs,"  and  then  go  back  to  her  novels 
without  having  been  much  bored,  and  yet  wonderfully  pleased  with  her- 
self, jesting  aside,  they  are  excellent  little  books.  The  latest  is  "Fred- 
erick the  Great  and  the  Seven  Years' War,"  by  F.  W.  Longman.  It 
contains  several  maps,  and  covers  the  ground  thoroughly  in  its  con- 
densed way.  Published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  and  for  sale  by 
Bancroft  &  Co. 

Was  George  Eliot  a  woman,  or  a  man  and  a  woman?  No  novel  was 
ever  published  bearing  the  name  of  Marion  Evans.  George  H.  Lewes 
sent  to  the  Blackwoods  the  first  novel  written  by  George  Eliot.  Miss 
Evans  wrote  no  novels  before  she  knew  George  Henry  Lewes  She 
stopped  writing  works  of  fiction  upon  his 'death.  There  is  a  marked 
difference  between  the  first  and  the  last  novels  written  by  George  Eliot, 
*■' Adam  Bede "  being  bright  and  fresh,  "Daniel  Deronda "  philosoph- 
ical and  a  trifle  heavy.  When  "Adam  Bede  "  was  published.  Lewes 
was  a  theatrical  critic  and  essayist ;  while  "  Middlemarch  "  and  "  Dan- 
iel Deronda  "  were  being  written,  Lewes  was  engaged  upon  his  abstruse 
"  Problems  of  Life  and  Mind."  Miss  Evans  was  a  student,  a  trans- 
lator, and  a  writer  of  political  essays,  and  this  under  her  own  name, 
before  she  knew  Lewes,  Is  it  possible  that,  after  all,  the  novels  were 
the  result  of  a  copartnership?  A  writer  in  Blackwood,  speaking  of  her 
manuscript,  says  that  it  was  beautifully  written,  free  from  blur  or  eras- 
ure, and  with  every  letter  delicately  and  distinctly  finished.  It  was  only 
the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  the  inward  labor  which  she  had  taken  to 
work  out  her  ideas.  She  had  rarely  much  to  correct  in  her  proof-sheets. 
Her  grasp  of  business  was  not  less  striking  than  her  literary  power  ; 
and  her  shrewdness  and  foresight  were  such  as  are  seldom  to  be  met 
with.  ^ 


Mr.  James  Legge,  who  is  professor  of  the  Chinese  language  and  lit- 
erature at  Oxford,  has  published,  in  book  form,  four  lectures  delivered 
by  him,  under  the  name  of  "The  Religions  of  China."  The  work  de- 
scribes Confucianism  and  Taoism,  as  compared  with  each  other  and 
Christianity.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  -we  in  California  should  take 
so  little  interest  in  things  which  are  eagerly  discussed  by  others  who  have 
not  half  our  opportunities.  But  we  find  ourselves  insensibly  affected  by 
the  all-pervading  contempt  of  everything  Chinese.  Is  it  not  so?  The 
book  is  quaintly  bound  in  black  and  red,  with  a  Chinese  inscription 
upon  the  cover.  Published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  and  for  sale  by 
Bancroft  &  Co. 


Thackeray  is  the  best  modern  example  of  the  vagaries  of  mood  in 
writers.  For  weeks  together  he  could  not  put  pen  to  paper  to  do  any- 
thing like  justice  to  himself.  Dickens,  too,  frequently  had  to  give  up 
his  work  in  despair,  in  spite  of  the  strongest  determination  to  master  a 
hostile  mood.  He  was  always  nervously  exact  in  the  arrangement  of 
his  writing-room,  and  in  one  of  his  letters  from  a  strange  place  he  re- 
lates how  he  had  to  "  alter  the  disposition  of  the  furniture  "  before  he 
could  write  a  line.  Milton  is  said  to  have  admitted  that  his  faculties 
were  much  stronger  at  some  times  than  at  others,  and  Dryden  used  to 
diet  himself  for  a  task  in  poetry,  eating  raw  meat  to  inspire  vivid  dreams. 
It  is  unfortunately  true  that  he  resorted  to  even  less  excusable  stimu- 
lants. Byron  wrote  some  of  his  looser  poems  under  the  influence  of 
gin.  Coleridge,  DeQuincy,  and  Shadwell  prodded  the  muse  with  opium  ; 
Sheridan,  having  a  good  deal  of  the  Charles  Surface  in  him,  did  good 
work  with  the  aid  of  brandy  ;  Ben  Jonson  was  assisted  by  "canary," 
and  ..■Eschylus  is  said  to  have  been  invariably  intoxicated  when  he  wrote. 
The  great  achievements  which  some  authors  have  produced  at  a  single 
sitting  show  that  moods  have  played  an  important  part  in  literature. 


"The  Schoolmaster's  Trial,"  by  A.  Perry,  is  a  romance — if  a  book 
about  anything  so  unromantic  as  an  American  public  school  can  be 
thus  called.  The  chapters  relating  to  the  school-room,  and  the  strug- 
gles of  the  teacher  with  refactory  boys,  are  the  best  in  the  book.  Pub- 
lished by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     For  sale  by  Bancroft  &  Co. 


The  English  woman  novelist  who,  in  defiance  of  social  and  literary 
custom,  signs  her  name  Mrs.  Henry  Wood,  instead  of  using  her  own 
feminine  appellatives,  very  early  evinced  a  disposition  to  write,  in  which 
she  was  actively  encouraged  by  her  parents.  Before  she  was  out  of  her 
teens  she  was  married  to  Henry  Wood,  a  shipping  merchant,  and  be- 
gan soon  after  marriage  writing  for  print,  on  account,  it  is  said,  of  his 
temporary  financial  embarrassment.  Her  first  contributions  were  in 
the  form  of  sketches  and  short  stories.  Her  earliest  complete  work 
was  "  Dunebury  House,"  a  prize  temperance  story,  for  which  she  re- 
ceived j£ioo.  This  was  published  (i860)  when  she  was  about  forty  years 
old,  and  it  was  followed  within  a  twelvemonth  by  ' '  East  Lynne, "  which 
had  a  wide  sale,  and  by  which  she  is  best  known.  She  has  published  to 
date  some  twenty-five  novels.  She  has  been  for  some  years  editor  of 
the  Argosy,  and  has  made,  it  is  reputed,  from  ,£15,000  to  .£20,000  out 
of  her  many  and  usually  high-seasoned  stories.  They  please  the  aver- 
age reader,  but  they  do  not  indicate  any  noticeable  intellectual  growth. 
Her  friends  say  that  she  is  not  all  inkv  in  her  outgiving,  and  not  a  whit 
romantic  by  disposition. 

It  is  now  stated  that  failure  in  the  business  management  is  the  real 
cause  of  the  retirement  of  Howells  from  the  editorship  of  the  Atlantic 
Monthly.  Last  year  the  deficiency  in  the  magazine's  finances  was  $20,- 
000.  The  publishers  could  not  or  would  not  stand  this,  and  decided  on 
a  change.  Howells  retires  feeling  as  well  as  a  man  can  who  has  lost  a  sit- 
uation which  has  just  suited  him,  and  he  is  said  to  have  had  his  wishes 
consulted  in  the  selection  of  Aldrich  as  his  successor. 


A  new  edition  of  "Worcester's  Quarto  Dictionary,  "with  a  supplement 
containing  more  than  twelve  thousand  new  words,  and  a  vocabulary  of 

synonyms,  is  promised   shortly   by  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co. The 

Harvard  Lampoon,  which  came  to  an  unexpected  end  last  June,  will 
probably  be  started  again  within  a  week  or  two  as  an  undergraduate 

journal. R.  Worthington  publishes  immediately  "A  Treasury  of 

English  Sonnets,"  by  David  M.   Main,  and  "  Across  Patagonia,"  by  1 

Lady  Florence  Dixie,  with  numerous  illustrations. W.  D.  Howells 

was  Consul  to  Venice  under  Mr.  Lincoln's  administration,  and  he  mar- 
ried a  sister  of  Larkin  Mead,  the  sculptor.  His  father  comes  from 
General  Garfield's  district,  and  the  two  have  known  each  other  many 

years. D.  Lothrop  S:  Co.,  32    Franklin   Street,  Boston,  offer  for 

the  best  designs  for  book-covers  and  magazine  illustrations,  both  in 
black  and  white,  and  in  colors,  $1,500,  in  eleven  prizes,  ranging  from 
$300  to  $50  each.      Rejected  designs  will  be  returned,  and  any  one  may 

send  as  many  as  he  likes. The  Athensitm,  in  speaking  in  terms  of 

praise  of  Mr.  Grant's  "  Confessions  of  a  Frivolous  Girl,"  gives  Ameri- 
can literature  some  credit  for  originality,  as  follows:  "An  American 
book  has  nearly  always  something  fresh  and  striking  about  it  to  English 
readers.  There  is  a  foreign  flavor  about  details  and  ways  of  thinking, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  touch  of  what  seems  to  us  homely  and  old- 
fashioned." The  January   number  of    the    "British  Quarterly" 

contains  two  biographical  notices,  that  of-^-'  Lord  Campbell,"  and 
"  Lord  Bolingbroke  in  Exile."  The  article  on  "  California  Society  "  is 
based  upon  John  S.  Hittell's  "Resources  of  California."  Some 
of  the  remarks  in  it  are  quite  amusing,  particularly  those  refer- 
ring to  society  at    the    Palace    Hotel.     Reprinted    by  the   Leonard 

Scott   Publishing    Company,  41    Barclay    Street,    New  York. 

The  American  publishers  of  the  autobiographical  papers  left  by 
Thomas  Carlyle  will  be  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  They  will  make  a 
good-sized  volume,  which  will   be  ready  about   the  middle  of  March. 

Of  Zola's  "  Nana,"  91,000  copies  have  been  sold  in  France.     In 

the  Figaro  this  author  modestly  declares  that  his  "Assommoir"  and 
"  Nana"  have  done  more  for  the  training  of  dramatic  talent  than  all 

the  professors  of  the  Conservatoire. — Professor  Louis  Segond  has 

translated  the  Bible  into  French  from  the  Greek  and  Hebrew.  It  is  the 
result  of  sixteen  years  labor,  and  is  particularly  designed  for  the  use  of 
the  French  Protestant  Churches,  which  have  hitherto  been  restricted  to 
translations  made  from  the  Latin  Vulgate. 


THE       ARGON  AU  T. 


THE    PARISIENNES    IN    LENT. 


Adapted  for  the  "Argonaut"  from  the  French  of  Gustave  Droz. 


THE  SERMON. 

Upon  the  stone  steps  of  the  cathedral  flock  the  faithful 
fair.  The  toilets  give  promise  of  spring  ;  the  feathers  dance 
in  the  sunlight.  The  sidewalk  is  lined  with  carriages  with 
crests  upon  their  panels,  for  the  whole  of  the  aristocratic 
quarter  is  to  be  found  here  to-day. 

Make  haste,  madame,  if  you  want  a  place,  for  the  Abbe' 
Gelon  preaches  to-day,  and  when  he  preaches  it  is  as  if  Patti 
sung.  Enter.  Do  you  hear  the  discreet  little  whispers 
around  you  ? 

"Why,  how  do  you  do?" 

"  Splendidly,  and  you  ?  Is  Father  Gelon  going  to  preach 
on  abstinence  to-day,  do  you  know?" 

"Yes,  I  believe  he oh,  just  look  at  that  hat  !     Isn't  it 

dreadful  ?    Where's  your  husband  ? " 

"  My  hus yes,  it  is  a  little   loud.     My  husband  said  he 

couldn't  come.  Dreadfully  irreligious  creatures,  the  men, 
are  they  not?" 

"  yes,  indeed.     Now,jriine oh,  there's  Ernestine  and 

Blanche — look !  Poor  Blanche  !  What  a  frightful  nose  she 
has,  hasn't  she  ?  And  yet  she  never  drinks  anything  but 
water  1     Te-he  ! " 

Both  ladies  giggle  discreetly,  then  kneel  down,  and  con- 
ceal their  faces  with  their  little  gloved  hands.  For  two  min- 
utes and  twenty  seconds  they  remain  in  communion  with  the 
Lord.  Then  they  seat  themselves,  adjust  their  hats,  and  dis- 
tribute around  them  little  nods  and  smiles  to  their  lady  friends. 

"  Look — there  is   Madame  de  C ,  and  her  daughter 

■  Louise.  I  should  think  that  girl  would  be  ashamed  of  her- 
self to  come  to  church  as  shabby  as  that.  Just  look  at  her 
gloves  ! " 

"  Oh,  I  never  had  very  much  faith  in  the  creature's  piety. 
Did  you  ever  hear  that  story  about  the  screen?" 
"  No  ;  what  is  it  ? — tell  me." 

"  Well,  you  remember  young  De   L .     One   day  he 

was " 

A  rustle  is  heard.  It  is  the  movement  of  the  assembled 
ladies.  They  are  swayed  as  are  the  trees  by  the  wind,  for 
Father  Gelon  has  entered.  The  good  father  !  He  is  a  little 
pale,  through  fasting,  but  as  full  of  gentle  dignity,  as  elegant 
as  ever.  The  whispering  ceases  ;  the  ladies  settle  themselves 
in  their  seats,  and  fix  their  eyes  upon  the  abbe".  He  is  stand- 
ing silently,  his  eyes  lifted  toward  heaven  ;  his  delicate 
white  hands  repose  negligently  upon  the  red  velvet  cushion 
of  the  pulpit.  He  waits  a  few  moments,  unfolds  a  cobweb 
lace  handkerchief,  coughs,  wipes  his  lips,  and  removes  his 
priestly  cap.  Then  there  falls  from  his  lips,  in  that  mild, 
gentle,  persuasive,  adorable  tone  that  all  know  so  well,  the 
one  word  : 

"  Ladies " 

He  has  uttered  but  one  word,  yet  all  hearts  are  his. 
Slowly  his  velvety  glance  runs  over  the  congregation,  (the 
Abbe"  Gelon  has  very  fine  eyes,)  that  glance  which  pene- 
trates, yet  attracts  ;  then,  after  a  few  Latin  words,  which  he 
has  the  tact  to  at  once  translate,  he  says  : 

"  What  is  abstinence — why  do  we  observe  abstinence — 
how  shall  we  observe  abstinence  ?     These,  my  daughters, 
are  the  three  points  that  we  shall  touch  upon  to-day." 
He  stops  ;  he  coughs  ;  he  wipes  his  face. 
A  pious  tremor  agitates  the   feminine  breast.     A  gentle 
murmur  runs  around  the  hall  : 

"  What  a  magnificent  subject  !  I  wonder  what  he's  going 
to  say  ?  ?  Hu-s-s-s-h  ! " 

The  abbe  continues  his  discourse.  He  is  listened  to  with 
profound  attention.  A  veritable  rage  for  abstinence,  for  mor- 
tification of  the  flesh,  seizes  upon  the  delicate  creatures. 
They  lose  themselves  in  pious  reveries  ;  the  lofty  walls,  the 
great  organ,  the  stained  windows,  the  echoing  halls,  the  per- 
fume of  incense,  the  solemn  statues,  the  paintings  of  our 
Lord's  agony — all  these  things  combine  to  produce  a  species 
of  religious  intoxication  in  the  minds  of  the  listening  fair. 
But  he  stops.  They  start,  as  if  awakened  from  slumber 
The  last  words  of  the  abbe  ring  through  the  echoing  halls  : 

"  Your  hearts  are  fortresses,  constantly  besieged  by  the 
Spirit  of  Darkness." 

Ah,  how  the  ladies  eyes  sparkle  !  They  are  struggling 
with  this  evil  person  !  They  are  fortresses,  in  their  own 
proper  persons.  It  increases  their  powers  of  resistance  a 
hundred  fold — and  perhaps  their  vanity,  too. 

But  the  abbd  is  fatigued — the  dear  abb£  1  His  white  hand 
traces  the  sign  of  dismissal  in  the  air.  His  fine  eyes,  shin- 
ing with  an  almost  celestial  brilliancy,  are  turned  toward 
heaven  in  silent  prayer.  He  descends  the  steps,  and,  pre- 
ceded by  the  sacristan,  he  disappears  in  the  vestry. 
"*'  Wasn't  he  adorable  ? " 
"  Oh,  he  was  just  splendid  !     Do  you  remember  when  he 

said  :  '  May  my  eyes  be  forever  closed  if you  remember, 

don't  you  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  and  then  when  he  said  :  '  Ladies,  you  are  coquettes 
— yes,  you  are  frivolous  coquettes /'     Oh,  he  was  just    as 
bitter  on  us  as  he  could  be.     But  he's  adorable." 
"  Adorable  /     He's  divine  1 " 


But  she  has  finished.  The  feather  makes  its  last  bob  ; 
she  emerges  from  the  confessional.  The  moment  she  is 
fairly  out  a  dozen  ladies  hurl  themselves  upon  it ;  like  a  for- 
lorn hope,  they  charge  the  walls.  But  one  is  successful ; 
she  gains  the  coveted  place  ;  and  the  rest,  with  flashing  eyes 
and  heaving  bosoms,  resume  their  interrupted  prayers. 

Do  you  know  the  reason  of  this  rush — this  aristocratic 
gathering?  This  is  the  Abbe"  Gelon's  confessional;  and 
when  he  confesses  it  is  as  when  he  preaches — there  is  a  crowd. 
The  good  abbe"  !  He  has  the  consciences  of  all  these  la- 
dies in  his  keeping.  For  hours  he  remains  there,  cooped  up 
in  the  little  cell,  listening  to  an  interminable  recital  of  sins. 
And  he  is  so  agreeable,  too.  When  the  ladies  bring  their 
little  package  of  iniquities,  and  hesitate  before  unfastening 
it,  he  takes  it  from  them,  so  to  speak  ;  examines  it  rapidly, 
gives  them  a  light  penitence,  and  dismisses  them — absolved. 
And  the  abbe  has  such  courtly  manners.  Even  under  his 
sacerdotal  dress  the  fact  that  he  is  of  gentle  blood  betrays 
itself.     He  is  the  flower  of  courtesy. 

But  whose  is  that  confessional  over  there  in  the  other  cor- 
ner? That  belongs  to  the  Abb^  Brice.  Listen— two  of  the 
ladies  are  whispering  of  him  now  : 

"  Well,  my  dear,  if  God  made  an  upper  and  a  lower  class 
in  this  world,  why  should  not  we  of  the  upper  have  a  confes- 
sor who  knows  our  ways  ?  I  do  not  understand  how  Mad- 
ame de  C can  talk  so  highly  of  the  Abb£  Brice.     I  say 

nothing  against  him — he  is  a  very  worthy  man,  but  he  is  so 
dreadfully  common,  don't  you  know.  Now  if  you  confess 
some  peccadillo  or  other,  he  will  frown,  and  want  to  know 
the  hour,  and  the  circumstances,  and  all  sorts  of  trifling 
things  about  it.  And  then  he  will  hesitate  before  he  gives 
you  absolution,  and  he's  just  as  cross  as  he  can  be." 

''  Yes,  and  he  has  such  great,  coarse,  ugly  hands ;  I  believe 
his  father  was  a  peasant." 

Yes,  and  he  always  smells  of  snuff." 
And  then  he  doesn't  make  any  distinction  at  all — he  con- 
fesses all  sorts  of  people.    And  it  isn't  very  agreeable  to  find 
your  maid  or  your  cook  beside  you,  is  it  ?" 
"  No,  indeed." 

Do  you  think,  reader,  that  the  ladies  talk  too  much?  Well, 
they  all  know  each  other  around  the  Abbe  Gelon's  confes- 
sional.    But  listen  : 

"  I  wonder  if  Madame  de  B will   ever  get  through. 

She's  been  there  two  mortal  hours." 

"  I  think  she  must  be  confessing  her  friends'  sins  as  well 
as  her  own." 

'  "  Hateful  thing,  isn't  she  ?      She  said  once oh,  here 

she  comes  at  last.     My  dear  Madame  de  B ,  how  have 

you  been  ?  You  look  pale — I'm  afraid  you're  too  strict  in 
the  fast." 

Madame  de  B goes.      The  two  friends  resume  their 

conversation.     Finally,  one  says  : 

"  Don't  you  think  we're  talking  too  much  ?  I  saw  those 
Trois-Etoiles  girls  looking  at  us.  I'm  going  to  say  my  prayers 
anyway." 

Madame  kneels  upon  the  cushioned  stool,  opens  her 
prayer-book,  (with  gilded  crest  upon  the  cover,)  and  aban- 
dons herself  to  (literally)  meditation  and  prayer.  She  reads 
with  fervor  : 

"  O  Lord,  burdened  with  the  weight  of  my  sins  [what  a 
dreadful  floor  !  I  know  I  shall  catch  my  death  of  cold]  of  my 
sins,  I  prostrate  jnyself  at  thy  feet;  [I'm  beginning  to 
sneeze  already  ;  it's  perfectly  horrid  !  ]  I  lay  my  head  in  the 
dust  [I  wonder  if  that  creature  uj  the  confessional  will  ever 
get  through  ?  ]  in  the  dust,  under  the  burden  of  repentance 
and—\a.h,  she's  finished  at  last."] 

She  rises.      A  lady  emerges  from  the  confessional,  and 
seven  others  dash  up  against  it  like  the  waves  of  the  sea. 
"  Madame,  I  wish  you  wouldn't  push  me  so  ! " 
"  I  beg  your  pardon,  madame,  I  wasn't   pushing  you.     I 
was  here  before  you,  anyway." 
"  It's  no  such  thing  ! " 

"  I  think  you  might  have  some  respect  for  the  holy  place, 
madame." 

Another   one  pushes   by  them,   and   obtains   the   place. 
While  the  rest  of  them  stand  with  ugly  frowns  upon  pretty 
brows,  a  gentle  voice  is  heard  : 
"  My  children  ! " 
It  is  the  voice  of  the  Abbe"  Gelon. 

H. 


THE  SHEIK  RUBERT  EL  BURDETTE. 


A  Pilgrim  o'er  the  Ohio  Desert,  he  Wendeth  his  Way  to  Mecca. 


San  Francisco,  March,  iS 


THE  PENITENTS. 

It  is  five  o'clock.  Twilight  is  approaching.  The  cathe- 
dral is  plunged  into  shadow  and  silence.  Far  seems  it  from 
the  clamor  of  Paris  streets ;  the  roll  of  wheels  without 
strikes  but  dully  on  the  ear. 

Around  are  groups  of  kneeling  penitents — silent,  motion- 
less. To  judge  from  the  despair  betrayed  by  every  face, 
one  would  imagine  himself  in  a  cell  where  all  were  doomed 
to  die. 

In  one  corner  of  the  cathedral  is  a  confessional,  around 
which  are  grouped  five  or  six  score  ladies.  They  also  are 
plunged  into  a  melancholy  self  contemplation.  But  they 
are  clad  in  silks  and  velvets,  and  one  stops  involuntarily  be- 
for  this  mass  of  elegant  woe. 

From  one  of  the  little  cells  of  the  confessional  may  be 
seen  escaping  an  insubordinate  skirt ;  for  the  fair  penitent 
has  been  unable  to  enter  wholly.  Let  us  hope  that  the  skirt 
is  not,sinful.  In  the  demi-darkness  one  can  faintly  distin- 
guish her  head,  by  the  movements  of  the  ostrich  feather 
upon  her  hat,  as  it  dances  up  and  down  in  contrite  woe. 


A  Constantinople  correspondent  remarks  of  the  Turkish 
women  that  they  make  the  least  attractive  outdoor  show  of 
all  the  semi-barbarians.  This  is  largely  the  result  of  their 
absurd  costume.  They  disguise  themselves  in  a  cloak  of 
heavy  silk,  rarely  good  in  color,  upon  one  end  of  which  for- 
mal and  meaningless  devices  have  been  worked  in  gold. 
The  character  of  them  suggests  that  in  former  days  this  out- 
door garment  consisted  of  two  pieces,  one  a  golden  scarf  for 
the  head  with  pendent  fringe  and  tassels,  the  other  a  mantle 
of  plain  silk.  In  progress  of  time  the  scarf  and  tassels  were 
incorporated,  as  it  were,  in  the  mantle,  surviving  only  as  a 
cumbrous  ornament.  It  is  not  necessary  to  describe  the  ap- 
pearance of  Turkish  women  thus  appareled.  Every  one 
knows  how  they  stride  along  like  animated  sacks,  showing 
more  than  enough  of  white  stockings,  with  French  boots,  or 
yellow  slippers.  Fine  eyes,  both  gray  and  black,  are  com- 
mon, and  quite  enough  is  seen  of  the  features  to  assure  one 
that  beauty  of  face  is  not  sparingly  distributed.  A  noticea- 
ble thing  is  the  exceeding  fairness  of  the  race.  The  Turkish 
peasant  has  a  whiter  skin  than  the  Greek  townsman.  South 
Italians  even  are  more  dusky  of  complexion.  Fair  hair  and 
light  eyes  abound  in  all  classes. 

A  burlesque  company  was  performing  at  Atlanta.  The 
Mayor  had  sent  a  police  captain  and  three  men  to  arrest  the 
actresses  if  they  did  anything  outrageously  improper.  The 
silk  tights  worn  by  some  "  living  statues  "  were  so  perfect  in 
flesh  color  that  the  captain  doubted  if  they  were  really  tights 
at  all,  and  he  invaded  the  stage  with  his*  force  ;  but  an  in- 
spection showed  that  his  suspicion  was  groundless,  and  the 
show  was  allowed  to  go  on. 


The  King  of  Burmah  has  built  a  theatre  in  the  garden  of 
the  royal  palace,  and  has  performances  there  every  after- 
noon, at  which  his  four  hundred  and  fifty  wives  are  present 
but  no  man  except  himself,  his  eunuchs,  and  the  performers 
I  the  last  are  also  either  eunuchs  or  female  slaves. 


ON  THE  TRAIN. 

"  Did  you  ever  notice,"  said  the  man  on  the  wood-box, 
"  how  men  smoke  ?  There  is  the  man  who  always  smells  his 
cigar  suspiciously  before  he  buys  it,  as  though  he  was  afraid 
it  was  spoiled  by  being  kept  too  long."  "  And  the  man," 
said  the  sad  passenger,  "  who  mellows  his  cigar  between  his 
fingers  as  though  he  was  going  to  eat  it,  rather  than  smoke 
it  ? "  "And  then,"  said  the  tall,  thin  passenger, "  there  is  the 
man  who  always  has  a  broken  cigar — either  sits  upon  them 
or  he  breaks  them  into  pieces  in  his  vest  pocket  by  leaning 
up  against  the  bar."  "  And  he  bandages  the  broken  place," 
said  the  man  on  the  wood-box,  "  with  a  piece  of  white 
paper."  "And  the  man,"  said  the  fat  passenger,  "whose  cigar 
always  has  a  flap  of  the  wrapper  peeling  off  near  the  puffing 
end,  and  frequently  takes  the  cigar  from  his  mouth  to 
fondle  and  plaster  down  this  obtrusive  flap,  stroking  it  ten- 
derly with  his  fingers,  like  a  boy  nursing  a  wounded  thumb." 
"  And  the  man,"  said  the  cross  passenger,  "  who  doesn't 
smoke  a  great  deal,  but  spits  more  than  any  ten  men  in  the 
car."  "  And  the  man,"  said  the  Jester,  "  who  always  talks 
his  cigar  out,  and  uses  up  all  the  matches  in  the  crowd  smok- 
ing up  one  cigar."  "And  the  man,"  said  the  tall,  thin  pas- 
senger, "  whose  cigar  always  burns  up  sideways  ;  a  perfect 
salamander  on  one  side,  and  a  conflagration  on  the  other. 
Gives  the  smoker  an  angular,  one-sided  sort  of  expression." 
"And  the  man,"  said  the  sad  passenger,  "  who  always  holds 
the  ashes  on  his  cigar  until  they  break  off  and  fall  down  in- 
side his  vest." 

"  Mecca  1"  bawled  the  brakeman.  And  I  got  out  to  see 
Jamie. 

AT   MECCA. 

"What !"  exclaimed  the  president-elect,  in  a  tone  of  pleased 
surprise,  (such  as  a  man  wears  when  he  flies  down  stairs  to 
greet  an  old  school-friend  and  lets  in  the  gas-metre  man,) 
"how  did  you  get  through?"  "James,"  I  said,  pleasantly, 
reaching  out  and  feeling  around  for  his  hand,  that  I  might 
cordially  grasp  it  in  my  own,  (I  think  the  general  has  had  his 
hands  amputated,  or  else  he  keeps  them  buried  in  his  potato 
hole,)  "  James,"  I  said,  (I  always  call  him  James,)  "  if  you 
think  these  little  seventy-foot  drifts  in  Mentor  are  any  real 
obstacle  to  any  man  accustomed  to  lecturing,  you  are  unfit 
to  govern  a  great  and  growing  country.  Sit  down,"  I  said. 
"  I  am  not  formal,  and  I  will  not  mind  your  being  seated. 
And  don't  take  off  your  hat  if  you  are  afraid  of  catching 
cold."  "What  did  you  come  here  for?"  the  general  asked, 
with  a  profound  sigh.  "  Well,  I  came  to  bring  this  copy  of 
your  inaugural  address,  for  one  thing.  I  wrote  it  out  on  slow- 
moving  trains.  It  is  not  too  long,  because  you  don't  want  to 
tire  the  first  Presidential  audience  you  talk  to.  It  might 
spoil  your  entire  season.  Everything  depends  on  success  or 
failure  the  first  night.  If  your  inaugural  address  takes  well, 
it  may  lead  to  a  re-engagement,  don't  you  see  ?  And  you 
will  get  your  press  notices  on  it  for  your  circulars,  too.  I 
have  put  in  a  few  jokes  here  and  there,  to  lighten  it  up  a  lit- 
tle, and "  "  You  are  very  kind,"  the  President-elect  mur- 
mured, gratefully,  drawing  a  heavy  ottoman  a  little  nearer 
the  side  of  his  chair  with  his  foot.  "Don't  speak  of  it, 
James,"  I  told  him,  rather  reassuringly.  "  I'm  used  to  this 
kind  of  column  work,  and  don't  mind  it  at  all.  I've  put  in  a 
little  squib  about  Hayes  nailing  up  a  lot  of  boxes  on  the  end 
of  the  White  House  for  the  pigeons.  That'll  catch  them 
solid.  And  then  I  bring  in  something  about  the  beginning 
of  one  of  Evarts's  speeches  being  found  under  the  obelisk, 
and  something  about  three  barrels  of  empty  half-pint  flasks 
being  found  under  the  White  House  barn.  That'll  catch  the 
boys."  "  I  should  think  it  would,"  the  general  said,  picking 
up  the  ottoman  by  one  of  its  ears,  and  kind  of  hefting  it, 
like.  "  Then,"  I  went  on,  sliding  my  chair  sort  of  around  to 
the  other  side  of  the  stove,  where  it  seemed  to  be  warmer, 
"  I  have  dwelt  briefly  on  the  financial  policy  of  the  adminis- 
tration. The  general  tendency  is  toward  expansion.  I  don't 
think  fifty  dollars  a  night  and  expenses  is  enough."  "  For 
a  cabinet  officer?"  he  asked,  in  evident  surprise.  "  Cabinet 
nothing,"  I  said  ;  "  no,  for  lectures.  I  have  dwelt  at  con- 
siderable length  upon  the  creation  of  a  Bureau  of  Lectures, 
as  a  branch  of  the  Interior  Department."  "  Oh,  you  have, 
have  you?"  the  general  said,  earnestly;  "that's  good." 
"  Yes,"  I  said,  "  I  thought  it  would  please  you.  Then  there 
follows  some  general  thoughts  and  suggestions  in  reference 
to  the  state  of  the  country  at  large,  and  an  expression  of 
sympathy  for  the  land  leaguers,  in  which  you  most  earnestly 
hope  that  they  may  soon  acquire  as  much  land  on  their  farms 

as  they  generally  bring  over  here  on  their  shirts "  "  Oh, 

you  worked  that  in  did  you  ?  "  the  general  said,  drumming 
his  feet  on  the  floor  as  though  in  subdued  applause.  "  Oh, 
yes,"  I  said,  "  and  it  comes  in  very  neatly,  too,  as  a  drive  at 
John  Kelly.  'No  Irish  need  apply,'  you  know.  Then  I 
touch  lightly  upon  socialism  and  communism,  just  so  as  to 
fetch  in  a  dig  at  the  Dutch,  you  know."  "  I'm  glad  you 
thought  of  that,"  the  statesman  said,  looking  at  his  watch. 
"  Oh,"  I  told  him,  "  I  thought  of  everything,  I  guess.  I  was 
going  to  say  something  about  the  Hawkeye  being  the  best 
advertising  medium  in  the  West,  and  having  the  largest  cir- 
culation between  the  Mississippi  River  and  sunset,  but  I 
decided  that  it  would  be  a  little  too  personal."  "  Oh  no,"  he 
exclaimed  warmly,  "  it  wouldn't.  I'd  put  it  in  by  all  means.' 
"  Well,"  I  said,  "  I  won't  write  it  in,  I'll  just  put  a  mark  here 
on  the  margin  to  indicate  it,  and  you  ■ca.n  use  it  or  not,  as 
you  think  best.  But  I'm  afraid  it  might  give  the  whole  thing 
away."  "  Oh,  no,"  he  said,  "  it's  the  best  thing  in  the  ad- 
dress." And  then  he  looked  at  his  watch  again,  and  said  : 
"  Your  train  leaves  in  just  thirty  minutes.  It  will  take  you 
twenty-five  minutes  to  drive  to  the  station,  or  I'd  ask  you  to 
stay  to  dinner."  "Which  way  does  that  train  go,  Jamie  ?" 
I  asked  him.  "  Oh,  your  way,"  he  said.  I  left  the  manu- 
script with  him,  and  came  away  in  such  haste  that  I  forgot 
to  tell  him  who  I  wanted  in  his  cabinet.  But  I  am  sorry  to 
see  by  the  paoers  that  he  has  not  delivered  the  inaugural  as 
I  wrote  it,  but  has  killed  it  with  interpolations,  emendations, 
and  things. 


An  industrious  hen  will  not  lay  aside  her  business  on  any 
pretext. 
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ciency,  when,  of  summer  afternoons,  it  plays  upon  the  lawn 
before  the  White  House.  The  Cabinet  has  been  wisely 
chosen. 
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Editors. 


SA  TURD  A  Y,  MARCH  12,  1SS1. 


The  intelligent  opinion  of  the  country  has  accepted  the 
newly  appointed  Cabinet  as  one  fairly  representing  the  party 
from  which  it  is  chosen.  Except  in  the  appointment  of 
Senator  Blaine,  the  President  has  given  prominence  to  none 
of  the  more  distinguished  leaders  of  the  party.  The 
appointment  of  Senator  Blaine  is  especially  proper.  His  em- 
inent character,  his  political  history,  and  the  very  high  posi- 
tion which  he  holds  in  the  hearts  of  a  large  majority  of  Re- 
publicans, makes  his  selection  as  Secretary  of  State  a  pecu 
liarly  appropriate  one.  It  is  probable  that  to  Senator  Conk- 
ling  was  also  tendered  a  Cabinet  position,  which  he  declined. 
It  is  also  probable  that  the  President  did  not  feel  it  incum- 
bent upon  him  to  allow  the  Senator  from  New  York  to  "have 
a  man  "  in  the  inner  councils  of  the  administration.  Sena- 
tor Windom,  of  Minnesota,  has  achieved  a  reputation  through 
earnest  and  intelligent  work,  rather  than  through  any  spe- 
cially brilliant  or  showy  qualities.  He  is  highly  honored  and 
trusted  by  the  people  of  Minnesota,  the  vote  of  whose  dele- 
gation he  received  at  Chicago  through  all  its  ballotings  for 
President.  He  has  gained  a  thoroughly  practical  acquaint- 
ance with  our  national  finances  by  reason  of  his  services  on 
the  finance  committee  of  the  Senate.  Five  terms  in  Con- 
gress, two  of  them  in  the  Senate,  are  guarantees  of  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  our  political  affairs.  The  opinions  pre- 
vailing in  the  section  from  which  he  comes,  and  his  own  well- 
known  opinions,  indicate  that  he  is  in  entire  accord  with  the 
President  upon  financial  questions.  The  choice  of  Senator 
Windom  is  one  of  many  straws  which  indicate  that  General 
Garfield  will  have  no  power  behind  the  throne  stronger  than 
the  throne  itself.  Mr.  James,  postmaster  of  New  York,  is 
the  friend  of  Senator  Conkling.  He  would  be  ungrateful  if 
he  were  not  his  friend.  Mr.  James  is  more  than  the  friend 
of  the  senator — he  is  the  master  of  that  important  branch  of 
the  public  service  which  the  President  has  entrusted  to  his 
management.  He  is  admitted  by  all  classes  to  possess  in  an 
eminent  degree  all  those  qualifications  which  fit  him  for  the 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  Postmaster-General.  Of  Senator 
Kirkwood,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  country  at  large 
knows  but  little.  Of  Wayne  McVeagh,  the  Attorney-Gen- 
eral, it  knows  but  little.  He  is  allied  to  the  clan  Cameron — 
he  is  with  but  not  of  it.  He  is  not  in  political  sympathy 
with  his  brother-in-law,  and  the  country  at  large  will  think 
the  better  of  him  for  it.  The  appointment  of  Robert  Lin- 
coln gives  us  great  pleasure.  We  are  sure  it  will  give  to  the 
nation,  South  and  North,  and  to  all  that  loved  his  honored 
father,  equal  pleasure.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  name  in  the 
national  councils.  We  are  glad  that  the  son  of  Lincoln  is 
worthy  of  the  father.  General  Garfield  has  done  a  graceful 
thing  in  making  Robert  Lincoln  Secretary  of  War.  Wil- 
liam T.  Hunt,  of  Louisiana,  is  not  a  prominent  man.  As 
the  country  has  no  navy  of  any  importance,  and  as  there 
would  be  but  little  for  it  to  do  if  there  were  one,  and  as  there 
is  no  immediate  prospect  of  its  increase,  let  us  hope  that 
Mr.  Hunt  will  so  acquire  the  sailor's  gait,  so  learn  to  hitch 
up  his  suspenderless  trousers,  and  so  manage  his  quid,  that 
he  will  do  no  discredit  to  this  least  important  of  our  depart- 
ments. Let  us  also  hope  that,  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
Mr.  Hunt  will  keep  the  marine  band  up  to  its  present^effi- 


One  thing  in  this  connection  may  be  noticed  :  the  Cabi- 
net is  the  choice  of  General  Garfield  ;  it  has  not  been  im- 
posed upon  him  by  party  leaders.  The  men  who  compose 
the  Cabinet,  and  the  manner  of  their  selection,  make  it  very 
apparent  that  the  President  intends  to  stand  at  the  head  of 
this  administration.  It  is  clearly  foreshadowed  that,  unlike 
General  Grant,  General  Garfield  has  a  policy,  and  intends  to 
impress  that  policy  upon  the  country.  He  has  his  own  views 
in  reference  to  finances,  to  the  civil  service,  and  to  the  gen- 
eral direction  of  political  affairs.  He  has  determined  to  carry 
out  what.the  Republican  National  Convention  at  Chicago  be- 
gan, viz.,  to  break  down  the  great  political  "  bosses  "  of  the 
country.  His  nomination  was  a  triumph  over  the  great  Sen- 
atorial triumvirate  of  Conkling,  Cameron,  and  Logan,  and 
the  lesser  satellites  that  revolved  around  those  great  central 
luminaries.  That  convention,  in  the  adoption  of  the  princi- 
ple of  district  representation,  struck  a  blow  at  the  system 
that  undertook,  by  a  centralized  political  conspiracy  at 
Washington,  to  dictate  the  affairs  of  the  Republican  party ; 
the  system  which,  as  in  California,  undertook  to  say  that  a 
contemptible  squad  of  nondescripts,  like  that  led  by  Mr. 
Gorham,  should  be  heard,  instead  of  the  leading  and  con- 
trolling minds  of  the  party.  The  Republican  machine  was 
a  powerful  one.  It  was  arrogant,  insolent,  and  mendacious. 
It  had  determined  to  force  General  Grant  upon  the  party  in 
defiance  of  its  wishes,  and  in  spite  of  the  opinions  of  the 
rank  and  file.  Its  leaders  were  Conkling,  Cameron,  Logan, 
Chandler,  and  Carpenter.  Cooperating  with  it  was  Senator 
Edmonds,  of  Vermont,  who,  in  certain  contingencies,  prom- 
ised the  vote  of  his  State.  All  the  vile  elements  that  dis- 
honored Grant's  last  term  were  relied  upon  to  assist  in  the 
scheme.  All  the  .whisky,  postal,  Indian,  land,  Washington, 
and  railroad  rings  ;  all  the  monopolies  ;  all  the  personal  ad- 
venturers ;  all  that  was  bad,  and  vile,  and  desperate  in  the 
Republican  organization,  were  expected  to,  and  did,  gravi- 
tate to  the  centre  of  this  conspiracy,  and  aided  it.  The 
boom  was  prearranged;  good  men  in  California  and 
elsewhere — everywhere — in  their  desire  to  express  their 
patriotic  emotions,  fell  into  the  trap.  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Arkansas, 
Alabama,  California,  Missouri,  Kentucky,  Colorado,  were 
regarded  as  solid.  The  first  blow  to  this  conspir- 
acy came  from  God.  Zack  Chandler  died,  and  Michigan 
was  certain  for  Blaine.  Its  second  blow  came  from  Califor- 
nia and  the  Pacific  Coast.  Even  before  their  early  conven- 
tions they  foreshadowed  their  intention  to  revolt.  A  minor- 
ity in  New  York  revolted  against  the  dictatorship  of  Conk- 
ling ;  a  minority  in  Pennfylvania,  against  the  rule  of  the 
Camerons  ;  Illinois  repudiated  Logan,  and  from  Illinois 
came  the  first  blood  of  a  fight  that  placed  these  conspirators 
in  a  minority.  Blaine  was  not  nominated,  but  in  the  very 
moment  of  his  defeat,  and  when  the  Grant  forces  were  over- 
whelmed and  routed,  his  banner-bearers  handed  his  standard 
to  Garfield,  and  he  carried  it  to  victory.  For  a  time  "  the 
gallant  306"  sulked  in  their  tents.  They  came  in  to  an  un- 
willing service  when  it  was  apparent  that  if  Garfield  was 
beaten,  it  would  be  owing  to  their  treason.  There  was  no 
place  for  them  in  the  lines  of  a  confident  Democracy.  .Like 
the  camp-followers  at  Bannockburn,  they  hung  in  the  rear, 
and  if  they  came  forward  at  the  last  hour,  and  if  their  pres- 
ence decided  the  victory,  it  was  an  accident  like  that  of 
Bannockburn,  for  they  came  for  the  plunder  of  the  battle- 
field. If  they  get  but  scant  spoils  from  this  victory,  the 
soldiers  who  fought  the  battle  will  be  well  pleased. 


in  reference  to  that  other  and  greater  danger  that  threatens 
the  safety  of  the  Republic,  that  other  and  only  ecclesiastical 
organization  that  dares  to  set  its  supremacy  above  our  laws 
— this  significant  language  :  "  Nor  CAN  any  ECCLESIASTI- 

"  CAL  ORGANIZATION  BE  SAFELY  PERMITTED  TO  USURP 
"  IN  THE  SMALLEST  DEGREE  THE  FUNCTIONS  AND  POWERS 

"  OF  THE  NATIONAL  Government."  There  is  no  mistak- 
ing the  import  of  these  words,  and  no  man  that  knows  the 
opinions  of  General  Garfield,  and  knows  how  sincerely  he 
holds  them,  will  undertake  to  doubt  their  serious  import  or 
question  their  significance.  He  claims  the  right  of  our  Gov- 
ernment to  watch  with  jealous  care  an  interoceanic  canal 
across  the  Isthmus.  He  would  elevate  agriculture, and  foster  it 
as  a  practical  science  in  which  our  people  are  deeply  inter- 
ested. Finally,  he  would,  by  law,  so  regulate  the  civil  ser- 
vice as  to  fix  the  terms  of  minor  officers,  to  the  end  that  faith- 
ful service  and  rigid  economy  may  be  attained,  and  that 
there  may  be  less  uncertainty  on  the  part  ol  those  serving 
the  Government  in  its  various  departments,  and  less  pressure 
from  without  to  attain  small  places  whenever  there  is  a 
change  of  administration.  The  message  is  upon  a  high 
plane  of  thought,  is  earnest,  direct,  brief,  and  thoroughly 
American. 


General  Garfield's  inaugural  is  all  that  can  be  desired  by 
an  intelligent  and  patriotic  people.  He  recites  the  trials  and 
the  dangers  through  which  the  nation  has  passed,  but  he  an- 
nounces the  fact  that  these  dangers  are  passed,  and  the 
trials  ended.  He  says  that  they  are  ended  by  a  decree  in  the 
high  court  of  war,  from  which  there  is  no  appeal ;  that  this 
decree  fixes  the  supremacy  of  the  nation  ;  that  it  does  not 
disturb  the  autonomy  of  States,  nor  does  it  interfere  with  the 
necessary  rules  of  local  government.  "  Liberty  "  and  "  en- 
franchisement " — words  spoken  in  the  voice  of  battle — were 
made  unchangeable  by  constitutional  amendments  liberat- 
ing the  master  and  the  slave,  and  opening  up  to  five  millions 
of  people  a  career  of  honorable  freedom.  To  arrest  the  dan- 
gers arising  from  the  emancipation  and  enfranchisement  of 
the  blacks,  and  as  a  barrier  to  the  wave  of  illiteracy  that  is 
sweeping  over  the  land,  a  part  of  which  is  tidal  from  for- 
eign shores,  he  suggests  the  remedy  of  universal  education. 
He  appeals  for  its  support  to  all  sections  and  to  all  races  ; 
and  invokes  the  power  of  national  and  State  governments  to 
aid  in  the  benefice'ht  work.  He  reaffirms,  in  direct  language, 
the  financial  opinions  and  views  to  which  he  has  so  steadily 
adhered,  and  to  which  he  has  so  often  given  expression  in 
his  long  public  career.  He  regards  polygamy  as  a  crime, 
and  looks  upon  the  Mormon  Church  as  its  author.  He  de- 
clares that  the  crime  is  a  reproach  to  our  Government,  and 
that  the  Mormon  Church  offends  the  moral  sense  of  the  na- 
tion.    Having  disposed  of  the  Mormon  question,  he  uses — 


The  Governor  is  unwillingly  compelled  to  call  an  extra 
session  of  the  Legislature.  It  is  rendered  unavoidable  by 
the  conduct  of  those  Republicans  and  Democrats  who  con- ' 
sidered  party  politics  above  the  general  welfare  of  the  State. 
The  Republican  State  Central  Committee  had  the  insuffer- 
able impudence  to  hold  a  political  caucus  at  Sacramento 
concerning  legislation  that  in  its  opinion  involved  party  mat- 
ters. Mr.  J_ames  Hardenburg,  a  member  of  the  committee, 
spent  the  session  in  log-rolling  an  apportionment  bill.  Dem- 
ocrats were  properly  indignant.  The  Governor  by  special 
message  asked  the  passage  of  the  Appropriation  Bill.  If 
the  writer' was  Governor,  and  did  not  expect  a  renomination, 
and  did  not  expect  to  go  to  the  Senate,  and  had  any  back- 
bone, and  had  any  pride  of  character,  he  would  consult  Old 
Probabilities,  and  call  this  extra  session  on  the  hottest  day 
in  July,  and  confine  the  Legislature  to  the  Appropriation 
Biil.  The  apportionment,  county  governments,  slickens,  and 
other  measures  might  keep.  As  to  the  Apportionment  Bill, 
we  wish  San  Francisco  could  have  but  two  members  of  the 
Legislature,  and  one  senator  ;  all  the  balance  we  would  give 
to  the  most  remote  agricultural  counties.  There  were  two 
redeeming  qualities  about  the  majority  of  the  San  Francisco 
delegation  in  the  Assembly — they  were  comparatively  harm- 
less by  reason  of  their  ignorance,  and  they  were  cheap.  We 
could  exempt  from  this  category  about  four  members,  and 
they  are  not  all  Republicans. 


The  election  that  occurred  at  Sacramento  on  Tuesday  is 
suggestive  of  a  new  departure  in  the  politics  of  this  State. 
The  cloud  that  has  been  hovering  over  the  political  horizon 
of  that  city  burst.  The  political  heavens  are  everywhere 
overcast  with  the  same  stormy  indications.  When  some 
whirlwind  of  popular  opinion  shall  sweep  them  into  one 
compact  mass,  there  will  be  a  tempest.  Sacramento  is  a 
Republican  city,  with  a  strong  and  reliable  majority.  It  is 
under  the  political  management  of  a  clique,  which  acknowl- 
edges Mr.  Frank  Rhodes  as  its  boss.  Mr.  Rhodes  keeps  a 
zoological  garden.  This  gentleman  is  from  Ireland,  and  be- 
lieves that  Rome  is  infallible.  He  and  the  other  gentlemen 
of  the  circle  decided  that  Christopher  Green,  Esquire — a 
very  worthy  butcher,  also  from  Ireland,  and  who  also  re- 
gards Rome  as  infallible — should  be  the  candidate  of  the 
Republican  party  for  Mayor.  It  was  manipulated.  This 
movement  had  the  sanction  of  the  Reverend  Father  Scan- 
Ion,  of  the  infallible  church  of  infallible  Rome,  and  Christo- 
pher Green,  Esquire,  late  of  Ireland,  was  nominated.  Some 
very  respectable  persons,  Republicans  and  Democrats,  of 
American  birth,  "tumbled  to  the  racket,"  and  resolved  to 
spoil  the  game.  A  very  prejudiced  and  unreasonable 
fanatic,  who  thinks  Rome  is  not  infallible,  and  that  the 
Pope's  Irish  should  not  rule  America,  "bucked,"  "jumped 
stiff-legged,"  "kicked  over  the  traces,"  wrote  a  card  for  the 
Record-  Union,  and  exposed  their  little  game.  In  fact 
Mr.  J.  R.  Watson  stirred  up  the  animals  in  Mr.  Frank 
Rhodes's  zoological  menagerie,  and  all  the  best  portion  of 
the  community— native  and  foreign  born,  South  and  North, 
Democratic  and  Republican — voted  for  and  elected  Mr.  J. 
Q.  Brown,  a  Southern  man,  a  Democrat,  an  American,  and 
a  gentleman.  It  was  a  square  issue  between  Americans  and 
the  Pope's  Irish,  led  by  Mr.  Frank  Rhodes,  actively  as- 
sisted by  the  Reverend  Father  Scanlon  of  the  infallible 
Church  of  Rome.  It  was  a  fair  hand-to-hand  fight,  in  which 
the  Republican  party  was  completely  and  deservedly  whip- 
ped. There  is  a  moral  in  this  election,  the  point  of  which 
all  can  see  who  are  not  blind,  and  all  can  appreciate  who 
are  not  bigoted,  ignorant,  and  priest  ridden  ;  who  are  not 
political  and  moral  cowards.  No  other  paper  in  this  State 
will  have  the  courage  to  state  these  facts  and  comment  on 
them  as  they  deserve.  But  this  issue  is  coming  in  spite  of 
the  journals,  and  in  utter  contempt  and  defiance  of  those 
politicians  who  are  too  cowardly  to  accept  it. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


OLLA-PODRIDA. 

The  Argonaut  never  was  placed  in  a  more  embarrassing 
position.     The  traditions  of  the  editorial  room  are,  and  ever 
have  been  that  good  work  can  only  be  accomplished  in  the 
midst  of  confusion  and  dirt.     The  Argonaut  determined  to 
violate  this  rule,  overturn  this  doctrine,  and  forever  set  at 
rest  this  time  honored  and  venerable  tradition.     The  ordi- 
nary editorial  room  is  a  den.    It  looks  out  through  dirty  win- 
dows upon  a  vile  filthy  area,  into  which  the  sun  never  shines. 
Its  floor  is  littered  with  "  exchanges,"  torn  and  mangled  as 
they   come   from  their  wrappers.      The  editorial  library  is 
composed  of  old  encyclopedias,  books  of  statistics,  Greeley's 
"  Tribune   Almanac,"  Patent  Office  reports,  Congressional 
records,  and  miscellaneous  pamphlets  upon  miscellaneous 
subjects.     The  furniture  of  the  editorial  room  is  in  a  de- 
plorable  condition.     The   floor  is  carpetless  and  tobacco- 
stained  ;  the  table,  or  desk,  and  chairs  are  in  the  last  stages 
of  dilapidation  ;  the  inkstand  is  dry,  the  pens  are  bad,  the 
paper  is  shocking,  and  nothing   is  in  its  place  except  the 
keen,  glittering,    open-mouthed,    sharp-bladed,   omnivorous 
shears.     An  old  pipe  or  two,  a  cigar-box  half  filled  with 
smoking    tobacco,    and    unfinished  stumps  of    cigars    are 
lying  about.      Over  all  is  dirt — dirt  everywhere.      A  bad 
smell  pervades  the  ill-ventilated  room,  while  the  genius  .of 
disorder  broods  over  the  scene.     Olla-Podrida  once  did  his 
work  in  such  a  den,  seven  by  nine  in  size.     It  is  a  preva- 
lent   opinion   among   writers  for  the  press  that  such  sur- 
roundings  are  indispensable   to   success.      It   is   generally 
believed    that    genius    is    excentric,    preferring    chaos    to 
order,  and  confusion  to  anything  like  system  ;  that  clean- 
liness   is  altogether    too    near    akin    to    godliness    to    be 
ever    permitted    to    come    within    the    editorial    sanctum. 
The  Argonaut  determined  to  make  the  experiment  of  a  new 
departure — like  Major  Jack  Downing,  to   turn  over  a  new 
leaf.     To  those  whose  memories  do  not  carry  them  back  to 
the  time  of  Andrew  Jackson,  Olla-Podrida  would  say  that 
Major  Jack  Downing  was,  in  the  time  of  Andrew  Jackson,  a 
facetious  writer,  of  that  class  that  mispells  words  and  makes 
a  point  of  quaint  and  curious  similes.     One  was  to  affirm 
his  intention  to   turn  over   a   new  leaf  when  he  resolved 
to  put  on  a  clean  shirt.     Consulting  with  the  business  man- 
ager, and  ascertaining  that  the  Argonaut's  credit  was  good 
with  the  trade,  Olla-Podrida   found  that  for  part  coin  and 
part    "puff"    he    could    be  nicely    furnished    with    every- 
thing to  make  an  editorial  room  comfortable  and  agreeable. 
Accordingly  terms  were  arranged  with  the  following  leading 
firms  in  the  line  of  decorative  art,  and  bargains  were  duly 
entered  into  to  fit  up  the  editorial  room  of  the  Argonaut, 
(No.  522  California  Street ;  annual  subscription,  four  dollars,) 
to  be  paid  for  part  coin,  and  part  in  a  well-prepared  reading 
notice  of  the  following  firms  :    For  Carpets — Joseph  Freder- 
icks &  Co.,  Nos.  649  and  650  Market  Street.     For  Furni- 
ture— The    California  Furniture    Manufacturing    Company, 
220  to  226  Bush  Street.    For  Papering — George  W.  Clark  & 
Co.,  645  Market  Street.  For  Chandelier — David  Bush,  22  Post 
Street.     For  Painting  and  Decoration — Hopps  &  Son,  No. 
429  Pine  Street ;  F.  B.  Viers,  Pintor.    The  work  was  entered 
upon  promptly,  prosecuted  industriously,  and  finished  in  the 
most  complete  and  elegant  manner.      Every  thing  was  done 
to  our  complete   satisfaction.     The  carpet  is  soft  and  gor- 
geous in  color,  American  made.      The  artists  (from  Messrs. 
Clark  &  Co.)  frescoed  the  walls  in  rich  and  beautiful  colors. 
They  are  not  "  paper-hangers  "  at  that  institution — the  writer 
speaks  advisedly — they  are  "  artists."      We  have  a  "  dado  " 
and  a  "frieze."      Our  walls  are  more  beautiful   than  any 
Olla-Podrida  ever  saw  in  Italy.     He   has  seen  the  frescoes 
of  Raphael   and   Michael   Angelo  ;    he  has  seen  the 'wall- 
painting  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci ;  but  he  never  saw  in  infalli- 
ble Rome  any  such  wall-paper  as   can  be  seen  at  the  Argo- 
naut office,  (No.   522    California  Street,)  where  this  family 
journal  is  printed  (at  $4  per  annum,  invariably  in  advance). 
The  chandelier  (kindly  presented  to  us  by  David  Bush,  for 
part  coin  and  this  friendly  notice)  is  a  marvel  of  art  work  in 
bronze.     Olla-Podrida  has  seen  bronze  works  ;  he  has  gone 
inside  the  bronze  statue  of  the  Genius  of  Bavaria,  and  sat 
in  its  capacious  head  ;  he  has  possessed  for  a  time  the  Black 
Prince,  done  in  bronze  in  Japan  six  hundred  years  ago  ;  he 
owns  a  bronze  image  of  Dai  Butsu,  a  Japanese  divinity  ;  he 
has  a  fragment  of  the  Colonne  Vendome,  which  is  of  bronze 
manufactured  from  the  cannon  of  Austerlitz.    He  saw  this 
column  torn  from  its  pedestal  and  hurled  to  .the  earth  amid 
the  plaudits  of  an  armed   commune  ;  but  he   never  saw  a 
prettier  bronze  chandelier  than  this  from  the  store  of  David 
Bush.     And  then  our  furniture  was  made  to  order ;  this  was 
necessary,  in  order  to  have  it  in  keeping  with  our  walls  of 
black  and    gold.     It   is    ebon  and  gold,  this  furniture  set, 
and  strongly  made  ;  the  chairs  are  firm,  the  lounge  is  easy, 
the    table   is   spacious,  the  drawers   are    many,  and  Olla- 
Podrida's  easy-chair  is  a  marvel  of  luxurious  leather.     Then 
came  the  painter — Viers,  from  the  house  of  Hopps  &  Sons. 
Mr.  Viers  is  lineally  descended  from  one  of  the  old  masters. 
With  artistic  touch  he  placed  the  black  and  gold — till  the 
gold-leaf  looked  like  veritable  gold  and  the  painted  wood 
like    finished    ebony.      The  mantel   of  marble  is   made  to 
represent  the  most  finished  work   from  the  black  marble 


quarries  of  Ireland — the  only  thing  in  the  entire  establish- 
ment that  is  Irish.     The  appointments  of  our  beautiful  table 
were  furnished  from  the  house  of  Payot,  Upham  &  Co.    It  is 
covered  with  the  most  exquisite  of  bric-a-brac.  Olla-Podrida 
purchased   a  gold  pen  ;    he  had    obtained   for  his   use    a 
very  large  waste-basket ;  he  threw  up  his  Eastlake  curtains, 
seated  himself  in  his  luxurious   chair,  dipped  his  gold  pen 
in  his  cut-glass  ink-well,  spread  out  his  paper,  and  was  about 
to  write  a  first-class  notice  of  Fredericks  &  Co.,  649  and  651 
Market  Street ;   California  Furniture  Company,  220  to  226 
Bush  Street ;  George  W.  Clark  &  Co.,  upholsterers  and  dec- 
orators, 645    Market  Street ;   David  Bush,  gas  fixtures,  22 
Post  Street,  and  of  Messrs.  Hopps  &  Sons,  429  Pine  Street, 
when  his  attention  was  called  to  an  article  in  the  Bulletin. 
This  article  read  a  moral  lecture  to  the  Chronicle  for  putting 
in  its  reading  columns  a  notice  01  the  pedestrian  mitch,  for 
which  the  Chronicle  had  a  part  of  the  gate  money.     011a 
Podrida  laid  down  his  pen  and  moralized.     If  it  is  wrong 
for  the  Chronicle  to  go  into  copartnership  with  the  kind  of 
men  and  women  that  engage  in  walking  saw-dust ;  if  it  is 
unprofessional  to  sell  the  journalistic  columns  for  any  pur- 
pose except  advertisements  or  reading  notices  marked  with 
a  star,  can  the  Argonaut  afford  to  puff  these  merchants,  or 
to  speak  of  their  wares  without  confessing  that  it  is  paid  for 
it  ?     Olla-Podrida  laid  down  his  gold  pen.     The  next  morn- 
ing he  saw  that  the  Chronicle  charged  that  the  Bulletin  and 
Call  had  been  engaged  in  the  Chloral-Hydrate  business — 
"puffing  a  deadly  drug,"  "tampering  with  human  life  for 
coin."     The  Chronicle  was  virtuously  indignant  at  this  pros- 
titution of  the  press.     Since  then  the  fight  has  waxed  warm. 
The  country  press  has  taken  up  the  line  of  thought.     This  is 
discussed,  pro  and  con  :  What  can  the  press  do  for  coin,  and 
how  to  do  it  ?     If  the  Chronicle  can  go  into  partnership  in 
a  rat-bait,  or  dog-fight,  or  pedestrian  match,  with  gamblers 
and  prostitutes  ;  if  the  Bulletin  can  go  into  partnership  with 
quack  doctors — then  just  see  the  advantage  these  wicked 
journals  have  over  such  good  and  honorable  men  as   Mr. 
MacCrellish  and  Colonel  Jackson.     And  what  chance  has  a 
pious  and  godly  journal  like  the  Examiner  in  competition 
with  such  business  ?     During  the  Mechanics'  Fair  the  Bul- 
letin had  column  upon  column  descriptive  of  the  wares  and 
merchandise  upon  exhibition  there,  for  which,  presumably,  it 
had  been  paid.    The  Chronicle  once  printed  long  columns  of 
speeches  made  by  Cohen  and  McAllister  in  the  railroad  con- 
troversy, for  which,  presumably,  it  was  paid.     Some  time 
ago  the  Bulletin  printed  all  the  testimony,  verbatim  et  liter- 
atim et  puncluatim,  in  the  bonanza  trial ;  presumably  it  was 
for  coin.    Olla-Podrida  always  fancied  that  the  Alta  and  the 
Post  did  certain  things  for  money,  else  what  in  the  devil's 
name  did  they  do  them  for?     Now  he  will  venture  to  make 
an  observation,  and  it  is  this  :    there  is  not  a  daily  jour- 
nal in  San   Francisco  that  can  or  does  live  upon  its  dis- 
play   advertisements,    or    star    reading    notices.       Hence, 
then,   Olla-Podrida  infers    that  there   is    not  an  unsubsid- 
ized    daily    journal   in   this   city   or   in   the  State   of    Cal- 
ifornia, nor  one  that  does  not   sell  itself  to  the  advocacy 
of  measures  for  coin.     He  will  undertake  to  assert  that  the 
Bulletin  has  printed  notices  of  the  White  House  upon  its 
editorial  page,  unmarked  by  an  asterisk,  for  which  it  is  paid 
by  the  line.     There  is  no  unsubsidized  daily  journal  in  this 
State  which  will  deny  this  assertion.     And  is  there  any  rea- 
son why  a  journal  may  not  do  a  line  of  honorable  business 
in  this  direction  ?     Is  there  any  reason  why  a  newspaper 
proprietor  may  not  accept  money  to  advocate  an  honorable 
cause,  or  for  money  seek  to  advance  an  honest  private  inter- 
est ?    "I  think,"  says  a  pious  and  wealthy  man,    "  that  ex- 
tended journalistic  notices  of   Messrs.  Moody  and  Sankey 
will  do  the  cause  good.     I  will  give  the  Bulletin  one  thou 
sand  dollars  to  enlarge  and  particularize  the  description  of 
their  meetings."     "I  think,"  says  Doctor  McDonald,  "that 
Mr.  MacCrellish  can    advance  the  cause  of  temperance  by 
one  or  more  of  his  eloquent  leaders  upon  the  temperance 
theme.     I  will  pay  him  to  do  it."     "  I  believe,"  says  some 
wealthy  real  estate  owner,  "that  if  Mr.  Pickering  will  indite 
one   of  his  incisive,  positive,  and  argumentative  editorials 
upon  the  sand-lot  agitation,  it  will  subdue  the  excitement, 
restore  order,  and  increase  the  value  of  property.     I  will 
reason  with  Mr.   Pickering."      "  I    think,"  says  Mr.  Swift, 
that  the  Spring  Valley  Water  Company  ought  to  extend  its 
mains,  increase  its  catchment,    enlarge  its  reservoirs,  and 
reduce  the  price  of  water.     I  will  see  Colonel  Jackson,  and 
persuade  him  to  advocate   cheap  water  and  plenty  of  it.'' 
If  Captain  Fritz  wants  clean  politics  ;  if  Mr.  Highton  and 
Reuben  Lloyd  want  our  jury  system  reformed  ;  if  Doctor 
Kalloch  wants  more  vital  piety  ;  if  Claus  Spreckels  would 
give  the  people  cheap  sugar  ;  if  Peter  Donahue  wants  bet- 
ter gas  at  cheaper  rates  ;  if  Governor  Stanford  desires  to 
suppress  gambling  in  mines  ;  or  if  Mr.  Flood  would  like  to 
reduce  fares  and  freights  upon  railroads — is  there,  then,  any 
good  or  solid  reason  why  they  may  not  go  to  any  respecta- 
ble journalist,  and  for  money  hire  him  to  advocate  any  cause 
promotive  of  the  public  good  ?     Is  there  not  a  deal  of  sham, 
and  pretense,  and  false  pretense,  in   all  this  business  ?     If 
Mr.  Hall   McAllister  and    Mr.  Samuel  Wilson  may  be  re- 
tained to  advance  legislative  measures  for  corporations  or 
individuals ;  if  Mr.  Alexander  Campbell  may  take  money  to 


defend  a  criminal  ;  if  lawyers  who  have  brains,  books,  expe- 
rience, and  eloquence  may  be  hired  to  openly  advocate  a  pri- 
vate cause,  either  in  court  or  before  the  public — why,  then, 
may  not  the  editor,  with  brains,  type,  learning,  and  writing 
ability,  be  retained  to  advocate  an  honorable  cause  in  the 
open  forum  of  the  public?  If  stump  orators  may  be  em- 
ployed in  election  times  to  traverse  the  State  and  harangue 
the  people  in  advocacy  of  a  party  measure,  may  not 
the  press  be  employed  for  the  same  honorable  purpose  ? 
Do  not  all  the  learned  and  honorable  professions  in  this  and 
in  all  countries  work  for  hire  ?  Is  not  the  laborer  worthy  of 
his  hire  ?  Is  there  a  priest  of  infallible  Rome,  or  a  preacher 
of  orthodoxy,  (or  any  doxy,)  that  does  not  demand  and  re- 
ceive compensation  for  his  labor  in  the  moral  vineyard  ? 
Does  not  the  physician  cure  for  coin  ?  Is  there  any  pursuit 
or  calling,  other  than  daily  journalism— from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest,  through  all  the  labors  of  muscle  or  brain — that 
deems  it  necessary  to  keep  up  the  false  and  hypocritical 
show  that  the  service  it  renders  is  altogether  disinterested, 
and  is  solely  prompted  by  a  desire  for  the  public  good  ? 
George  W.  Clark  &  Co.,  paper  hangers,  No.  645  Market 
Street,  would  not  have  the  cheek  to  pretend  that  they  had 
adorned  the  Argonaut  editorial  rooms,  (No.  522  California 
Street,  where  the  best  family  and  literary  journal  in  Amer- 
ica is  published  at  $4  per  annum,  in  advance,)  simply  for  the 
love  of  art.  They  may  be  interested  in  their  work,  possess 
aesthetictastes.andrankthemselves  as  artists  ;  but  underlying 
all  the  poetry  of  paper-hanging  is  the  glittering  coin.  Yet 
newspapers  must  pretend  that  their  editors  work  for  glory 
and  the  public  good ;  that  they  toil  with  shears,  brains, 
pen,  paper,  and  ink,  all  for  the  desire  of  serving  the  dear 
people.  How  utterly  false  and  contemptible  is  this  piece  of 
sham  hypocrisy  in  this  city  !  It  is  not  more  transparent 
here  than  elsewhere.  The  New  York  Herald  has  been  mer- 
cenary. The  New  York  Tribtine  is  owned  by  Jay  Gould, 
the  New  York  World  as  well.  Olla-Podrida  knows  the  in- 
fluence that  surrounds  all  the  great  Eastern  dailies.  He 
knows  something  of  the  history  of  the  Record-Union.  He 
knows  whether  the  Bulletin  and  Call  have  always  served 
God,  and  never  Mammon.  H  e  has  also  watched  the  A  lla,  the 
Post,  and  the  Examiner.  He  knows  that  every  church, 
every  political  party,  every  great  business  interest,  every 
manufacturing  interest,  and  every  leading  commercial  pur- 
suit, has  its  organ.  Bismarck  in  Germany,  Gambetta  in 
France,  the  Tories  and  Liberals  in  England,  the  Land 
Leagues  in  Ireland — all  have  their  organs.  All  these  organs 
of  interest,  or  opinion,  are  printed  to  advance  the  religious 
dogmas  of  their  particular  church,  the  political  opinions  of 
their  leaders  or  party,  and  the  material  interests  of  the  in- 
dustry they  advocate.  All  these  journals  are  either  subsid- 
ized, or  are  conducted  as  money-making  enterprises.  There 
is  no  gainsaying  the'  truth  of  these  assertions,  whether  ap- 
plied to  religious  or  secular  journals,  or  to  those  that  are  lit- 
erary or  scientific.  The  Boston  missionary  goes  out  to  China 
to  snatch  souls  for  coin  ;  take  away  the  coin,  and  mice  could 
play  in  every  pulpit  in  the  world.  Sankey  sings  for  coin. 
Without  the  inspiration  of  clinking  coin  there  would 
be  no  bible  -  houses,  nor  any  tract  societies,  nor  parsons, 
nor  doctors,  nor  lawyers.  Nobody  would  keep  a  hotel. 
There  would  be  no  fig-trees  planted  for  clothes,  no  school- 
master abroad  in  the  land.  There  would  be  no  railroads, 
no  developed  mines,  no  ships,  no  commerce,  no  trade,  no 
mechanical  industry.  We  should  all  go  back  to  stark, 
naked,  ignorant  barbarism.  The  thirty  pieces  of  silver  cuts 
a  very  important  figure  in  the  scheme  of  man's  redemption. 
Money  is  an  important  factor  in  civilization.  A  newspaper's 
opinion  concerning  carpets,  furniture,  paper-hangings,  chan- 
deliers, and  paint,  is  entitled  to  compensation  in  paint,  chan- 
deliers, paper-hangings,  furniture,  and  carpets.  Any  well-dis- 
posed lady  or  gentleman  who  is  friendly  to  the  Argonaut, 
and  who  thinks  this  editorial  puff  is  exaggerated,  is  invited 
to  call  at  No.  522  California  Street,  and  to  subscribe  for  the 
only  journal  in  San  Francisco  that  is  published  to  make 
money.  Price,  $4  per  annum,  payable  invariably  in  ad- 
vance.   

Mr.  McCallion,  one  of  the  Irish  gentlemen  who  repre- 
sented infallible  Rome  in  the  Legislature,  finds  it  necessary 
to  apologize  to  his  Irish  constituency.  In  his  speech  at  Hi- 
bernia  Hall  he  says  :  "/  defy  any  one  to  point  to  a  single 
"  anti-Irish  act  in  my  life,  during  my  eighteen  years  residence 
"upon  this  coast."  That  is  just  what  the  Argonaut  com- 
plains of.  Mr.  McCallion  is  an  Irishman,  and  not  an  Amer- 
ican. Moral—"  No  more  Pope's  Irish  need  apply  for  legis- 
lative positions." 

Who  the  devil  is  Frederick  Finn. 

Who  libels  a  poor  dead  mule? 
A  reverend  Fish  rebuking  sin, 

Self-stamped  as  an  insolent  fool. 


We  notice  that  since  the  Monitor  fiercely  attacked  the 
Call's  Paris  correspondent,  "  Flaneur,"  for  telling  the  truth 
about  French  politics,  Mr.  Pickering  has  quietly  dropped  the 
Paris  letter.  But  he  said  nothing  about  it,  lest  he  should 
offend  his  Protestant  readers.  Mr.  Pickering  is  a  worthy 
man,  and  has  done  good  by  stealth.  Let  him  not  now  blush 
to  find  it  fame. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


THE   IRISH  HERE  AND  AT   HOME. 


It  may  sound  harsh  to  say  it,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true. 
Within  the  last  fifty  years  there  has  not  been  a  serious  polit- 
ical or  social  disturbance  in  America  that  is  not,  directly  or 
indirectly,  traceable  to  the  Catholic  Irish.  We  do  not  even 
except  the  civil  war.  There  is  no  perceptible  future  danger 
to  republican  government  in  America  that  does  not  come 
out  of  the  presence  in  our  country  of  a  certain  class  of  Ro- 
man Catholic  Irish.  We  formulate  our  proposition  by  say- 
ing :  If  there  had  been  no  Celtic  Ireland,  or  no  Celtic  im- 
migration, the  past  history  of  the  United  States  would  have 
been  one  without  riot  or  domestic  dissension.  Its  present 
condition  would  be  that  of  quiet,  and  its  future  would  be 
overcast  with  no  cloud  of  agitation.  Of  the  civil  war  we  will 
say,  that  if  the  South  had  not  been  encouraged  by  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  of  the  North,  there  would  have  been  no  resort 
to  arms  ;  that,  without  the  Ir^sh,  there  would  have  been  no 
Democratic  party  of  the  North  ;  that,  but  for  the  embarrass- 
ment of  Irish  rioters  in  resisting  the  draft,  the  war  would  have 
been  sooner  ended*  While  a  great  many  Irish  and  Roman- 
ists were  loyal,  embracing  priests  and  laymen,  a  great  many 
more  were  disloyal,  and  by  their  acts  of  treason  embarrassed 
the  Government  in  its  prosecution  of  the  war.  There 
was  not  an  obstructionist  in  Congress,  nor  a  disloyal 
legislature  in  any  State  behind  which  there  was 
not  an  Irish  Democratic  constituency.  This  was 
true  of  Vallandigham,  Fernando  Wood.  Dan  Voorhees, 
and  all  who  were  conspicuous  in  the  boldness  of  their  en- 
deavors to  embarrass  the  Government.  The  Pope  was  the 
only  potentate  and  Rome  the  only  government  that  recog- 
nized the  Southern  Confederacy.-  "Mighty  and  infallible 
Rome"  was  the  only  one  among  the  nations  of  the  earth 
that  perpetrated  that  crime  against  liberty.  There  have 
been  no  riots  of  serious  consequence  in  America  in  which 
the  Pope's  Irish  have  not  largely  figured.  There  have  been 
no  organized  schemes  of  crime,  like  Molly  Maguireism,  in 
which  the  Pope's  Irish  have  not  engaged  There  has  been 
no  systematic  persecution  of  races,  as  demonstrated  by  oppo- 
sition to  colored  men  and  Chinese,  in  which  the  Pope's  Irish 
have  not  taken  a  conspicuous  part.  There  have  been  no 
sustained  labor  strikes,  no  menacing  conspiracies^  against 
law  and  social  order,  like  the  San  Francisco  Sand-lot,  in 
which  the  Pope's  Irish  have  not  composed  the  main 
strength.  There  has  been  no  serious  military  organization 
for  the  invasion  of  a  friendly  nation's  territory,  as  the  Fenian 
invasion  of  Canada,  in  which  the  Pope's  Irish  have  not 
acted  a  leading  part.  Eliminate  from  our  midst  the  Pope's 
Irish,  and  we  see  in  the  future  of  the  Republic  no  element 
of  danger.     That  "  next  war"  prophesied  by  General  Grant 

an  ecclesiastical  conflict — would  be  impossible.     There  is 

no  man,  nor  priest,  nor  person  within  the  limits  of  the  Amer- 
ican Republic  that  acknowledges  allegiance  to  any  potentate, 
prince,  or  power,  beyond  and  superior  to  its  Constitution  and 
magistrates,  excepting  the  Pope's  Irish.  From  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  no  other  land  than  Ireland  do  we  fear  any  at 
tempt  to  control  our  political  affairs.  From  the  priests  of 
no  other  religion  do  we  anticipate  any  warfare  against  our 
school  system.  From  no  other  direction  do  we  anticipate 
any  clerical  and  political  combinations  for  distributing 
stealing — our  charities.  From  no;other  class  than  the  Irish 
under  dominion  of  the  church  do  .we  fear  any  attacks  upon 
our  free  schools,  our  free  press,  ancl  our  free  ballot.  From 
no  other  people  do  we  fear  an  organized  resistance  to  the 
execution  and  enforcement  of  the  laws  for  the  protection  and 
preservation  of  the  rights  of  private  property,  and  for  the 
maintenance  of  social  order. 

The  Irish  Land  League  is,  in  its  essence,  an  illegal  and 
revolutionary  organization  against  the  payment  of  rent,  and. 
against  the  surrender  to  the  landlord  of  lands  which  are  held 
by  contract  of  lease.  It  is  as  indefensible  and  audacious  as 
any  organization  for  the  forcible  resistance  of  law  can  be  ;  it 
is  as  inexcusable  as  any  combination  can  be  that  has  for  its 
object  the  taking  of  property  from  its  rightful  owner,  and 
giving  it  to  the  men  who  wrongfully,  illegally,  and  forcibly 
appropriate  it.  The  organization  of  land  leagues  has  no  justi- 
fication in  law  or  morals.  Most  of  the  arguments,  running 
back  to  the  history  of  early  land  tenures  in  Ireland,  are  mere 
shams;  to  cover  the  commission  of  crimes  that  would  other- 
wise be  altogether  without  pretext  of  any  possible  excuse. 
Most  of  the  arguments  put  forth  by  the  Land  League  leaders 
are  based  upon  shameful  falsehoods.  As  a  rule,  land  is  more 
moderately  held  in  Ireland  than  in  either  England  or  Scot- 
land. It  is  not  true  that  the  Irish  tenant  farmers  have  been 
otherwise  than  prosperous  for  the  last  thirty  years,  until  the 
recent  unfavorable  seasons.  It  is  not  true  that  the  English 
laws  are  unjust  and  tyrannical  toward  the  Irish.  It  is  not  true 
that  the  laws  of  Parliament  discriminate  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  Irish  people.  Seven  million  acres  of  land  are  occupied 
by  two  hundred  thousand  tenants.  Nearly  one  hundred 
thousand  of  these  tenants  occupy  farms  valued  at  less  than 
one  hundred  dollars  per  annum — less  than  two  dollars  per 
week.  Nearly  as  much  more  land  is  let  at  rents  be- 
low Griffith's  valuation.  Land  rents  are,  as  a  rule, 
lower  than  in  England,  Scotland,  Wales,  France,  Bel- 
gium, Lombardy,  or  any  other  European  state  where 
similarity  of  laws  and  tenures  admit  of  comparison.  Most 
of  this  talk  of  eviction  of  tenants,  and  of  the  horrors  resulting 
from  it,  is  mere  frothy  oratorical  bosh — a  kind  of  pabulum 
that  the  Celtic  mind  delights  to  feed  upon,  and  the  Irish  or- 
ator delights  to  furnish.  Of  one  hundred  and  ninety-two 
thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty-two  tenants,  occupying  six 
million  seven  hundred  and  fifty-six  thousand  acres,  (nearly 
one-third  of  the  whole  country,  and  embracing  that  part 
where  the  agitation  is  most  pronounced,)  only  three  hundred 
and  fifty-seven  have  been  evicted  in  ten  years  for  causes 
other  than  the  non-payment  of  rent — less  than  one  in  five 
thousand.  In  view  of  this  fact,  what  becomes  of  the  false 
argument  that  there  exists  among  landlords  an  oppressive 
and  exterminating  spirit?  During  the  same  period,  ten 
years,  (on  the  same  land,  nearly  seven  million  acres,)  only 
one  thousand  and  thirty-one  tenants  were  evicted  for  the 
non-payment  of  rent,  or  only  one  in  every  i,S6o.  This  pro- 
portion is  greater  in  California  among  Irish  landlords  and 
Irish  tenants.  It  does  not  evidence  one-tenth  part  of  the 
harshness  exhibited  by  the  Hibernia  Bank  in  foreclosing 
mortgages  of  their  Irish  clients,  to  raise  money  for  Irish  de- 
positors by  the  sale  of  lands  whose  values  have  been  depre- 


ciated by  Irish  agitation.  An  Irish  land  committee,  organ- 
ized before  the  present  agitation  began,  and  without  refer- 
ence to  land  leagues,  reported  that  it  had  information  as  to 
4,763,572  acres — being  more  than  one-fifth  of  all  Ireland.  Of 
every  100  acres  thus  tabulated,  there  were  22#  acres  on 
which  the  rents  had  not  been  disturbed  for  over  forty  years  ; 
there  were  70  acres  out  of  every  100  on  which  the  rents  had 
not  been  changed  within  the  last  twenty  years,  and  only  7% 
acres  on  which  the  rents  have  been  altered  within  the  last 
ten  years.  In  view  of  these  facts  it  is  clearly  demonstrable 
that  the  land  leagues  have  taken  advantage  of  recent  bad 
harvests  to  set  on  foot  a  political  agitation  that  has  for  its 
object  a  political  result.  Agitation  has  been  the  normal  con- 
dition of  Ireland  ever  since  the  time  that  the  mythical  Saint 
Patrick  is  believed  by  the  Irish  faithful  to  have  put  out  the  fires 
burning  on  Druidical  altars,  and  relighted  them  with  Chris- 
tian flames  on  the  Hill  of  the  Slope  of  Chariots.  Faction 
fights  have  characterized  the  Irish  from  the  time  of  Strong- 
bow  to  Donnybrook. 

That  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  associates  should  misrepresent 
public  opinion  in  America  is  not  surprising  when  we  reflect 
that  the  League  orators  misrepresent  it  right  here  under  our 
own  noses.     There  are  in  San  Francisco  perhaps  four  thou- 
sand of  the  Pope's  Irish,  who,  from  bigotry,  ignorance,  or 
selfish  interests,  are  in  sympathy  with  the   Land  League 
movement  in  Ireland.     The  orators  in  every  instance,  with- 
out exception,  are  either  priests  or  politicians.     There  has 
been,  we  believe,  no  single  instance  of  any  individual,  other 
than  a  priest,  who  has  spoken  before  the  Land  League  of 
San  Francisco  who  has  not  had  an  office,  or  who  has  not 
been  a  candidate  for  office,  or  who  does  not  hope  to  get  one. 
Yet  these  men,  with  the  audacity  of  bronze  monkeys,  will 
get  upon  their  legs  and  declare  that  this  movement  of  the 
Pope's  Irish  has  the  sympathy  of  a  majority  of  the  American 
people.     And  Guy  Fawkes  McClellan  has  the  impudence  to 
talk  of  an  armed  invasion  of  England  commanding  the  sym- 
pathy and  assistance  of  Americans.    This  demagogue  would 
burn   Buckingham   Palace.     The  man  who  would  express 
such  sentiments  ought  to  have  his  brains  beaten  out  of  him 
by  a  spanking  machine.     There  is  not  five  per  cent,  of  re- 
spectable native  or  foreign-born  citizens  in  San  Francisco — 
exclusive  of  the  Pope's  Irish — who  look  with  any  degree  of 
favor  upon  this  Land  League  agitation.     It  is  confined  to 
Roman  priests  of  Maynooth  training ;  to  politicians  of  the 
Democratic  stripe,  and  to  demagogues  who,  in  their  lack  of 
brains  and  self-respect,  are  willing  to  toady  to  the    Irish 
vote.     This  vote    secures   an   expression   from   legislatures 
as  false  as  it  is  insincere.      The  fear  of  losing   Irish  pa- 
tronage and   circulation  makes  the  press  contemptible  and 
cowardly.     The   real,  honest  sentiment  of  an   overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  the  American  people  is  with   England  in 
this  business,  and  no  one  knows  it  better  than  Mr.  Par- 
nell, who  misrepresents  it  for  a  "purpose.     We  know  what 
the  feeling  in  Great  Britain  is  toward   this  movement  ;  it  is 
represented  in  Parliament  by  a  vote  of  five  hundred  to  thirty. 
Mr.  Parnell  knows  that  he  does  not  carry  with  him  the  senti- 
ment of  even  a  majority  of  the  Irish  people.     The  North  of 
Ireland  is  against  him.     The  Protestants  and  the  Orange- 
men are  against  him.     And  out  of  nearly  eighty  Irish  mem- 
bers  in    Parliament,   he   has  but   little   over  one-third   as 
Home-Rulers,  and  they  are  not  all  in  full  accord  with  him. 
It  is  already  a  fizzle.     Every  intelligent  Irishman  knows  it, 
every  honest  one  admits  it.     In   this  city  the  land-league 
movement  is  a  money-gathering  machine,  as  we  believe  it  is 
elsewhere.    It  will  explode  in  a  little  time,  as  it  ought  to.    It 
will  be  fortunate  for  all  of  us  when  it  does  end.    It  would  be 
a    misfortune  for    Ireland  to    achieve  its  severance   from 
England.    The  attempts  have  been  a  series  of  tragic  failures. 
When  Ireland  had  an  independent  government  its  politi- 
cians fought  like  Kilkenny  cats.     An  Irish  parliament  voted 
away  its   own   independence.     To   say  that  it  was  bribed, 
makes  it  more  infamous  ;  to  admit   that  a  national  legisla- 
ture can  be  bought,  is  to  admit  that  its  people  are  unwor- 
thy of  national  liberty.     The  O'Connell  repeal  movement 
fizzled.     The  Fenian  movement  fizzled.     The  Land-League 
movement  -will  fizzle.     It  ought  to  fizzle.     Those  men  who 
love  Ireland  most,  who  think  she  has  wrongs  to  redress,  who 
believe  her  land  tenures  should  be  placed  upon  some  other 
plan  of  adjustment,  hope  that  it  may  not  succeed.     The  law 
of  the  land  would  be  paralyzed,  civil  war  would  be  likely  to 
follow,  and  the  small  tenant-farmers  would  not  find  their 
condition  improved  by  owning  the  fee  of  their  lands.     Pop- 
ulation might  increase,  but  pauperism  would  increase  with  it. 
If  Mr.  Parnell  had  sense  and  patriotism,  he  would  return 
to  his  seat  in  Parliament,  and,  with  his  Home-Rulers,  come 
into  friendly  sympathy  and  cooperation  with  the  Liberal 
party  in   England,  under  the  leadership  of  Gladstone — the 
best  friend  Ireland  ever  had,  and  her  only  hope  in  this  her 
present  difficulty.     If  the  Pope's  Irish  in  San  Francisco  had 
any  real  love  for  their  native  land — such  a  sincere  and  hon- 
est desire  to  serve  her  as  would  overcome  their  love  of  frothy 
declamation,  their  vain  egotism,  and  their  selfish  desire  of 
personal  advancement — they  would  keep  their  mouths  shut, 
mind  their  own  business,  and  suggest  the  same  line  of  pol- 
icy to  those  demagogue  Americans  who  are  wading  ki  the 
same  political  bog. 

Since  writing  the  above  the  news  from  the  seat  of  agita- 
tion seems  to  indicate  that  passion  had  spent  its  force,  and 
reason  was  again  assuming  control.  Dispatches  to  the 
Chronicle  say  :  "  Order  in  Ireland  is  being  gradually  re- 
stored ;  rents  are  being  paid;  c boycotting'  is  almost  ex- 
tinct, and  the  local  agitators  are  either  running  away  or  be- 
ing lodged  in  jail."  In  short,  Parnell's  power  is  completely 
broken.  English  radicals  have  thrown  him  overboard.  Wil- 
liam Shaw,  member  from  Cork,  is  to  be  his  successor  and 
acknowledged  as  leader  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Par- 
nell's second  flight — it  can  be  called  nothing  else — completed 
his  downfall.  The  plain  truth  is  he  dreads  arrest.  The 
combined  strength  of  English  ultra  radicals  and  Irish  Land 
Leaguers  in  a  parliamentary  division  of  three  hundred  and 
fifty-one  votes  was  only  forty-six.  We  await  with  curiosity 
—and  curiosity  only — the  next  agitation  in  or  about  Ireland. 
It  will  not,  we  think,  be  Fenianism,  for  Fenianism  is  also 
dead.  Mr.  Labouchere,  a  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, thus  describes  all  that  remains  of  this  disgraceful 
business.  He  asked,  "  What  was  Fenianism  in  New  York?" 
and  added  :  "  An  association,  now  consisting  of  some  twenty 
persons,  who  find  it  to  be  an  exceedingly  good  speculation  to 
live  in  luxury  upon  the  contributions  of  Irish  nurse-maids 


and  waiting-maids.  Of  course,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  flow 
of  contributions  they  find  it  necessary  to  do  something,  and 
sometimes  even  to  send  emissaries  to  England.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  these  emissaries  have  committed  any  crime  during 
the  last  two  years,  not  because  they  would  not  do  so  if  they 
believed  they  could  perpetrate  it  safely,  but  because  they 
like  a  whole  skin.  Very  likely  the  tin  cartridge  of  dyna- 
mite, that  had  been  discovered  in  a  London  square,  had  been 
placed  there  by  a  Fenian,  so  that  they  might  say  in  New 
York  City  :  '  See  what  terrible  fellows  we  are,  and  how  nar- 
rowly London  escaped  being  blown  up.,:'  Let  us  hope 
that  all  this  absurd  Irish  agitation  will  come  to  an  end, 
and  that  the  American  press,  and  the  Democratic  party,  and 
a  few  weak-minded  Protestant  clergymen,  and  a  few  Ameri- 
can demagogues  will  give  the  next  one  a  wide  berth. 


A    WOMAN'S    REMINISCENCES    OF   EARLY    DAYS. 


IV. 


It  was  a  motley  crowd  that  gathered  every  day  at  my 
table,  but  always  at  my  coming  the  loud  voices  hushed, 
the  swearing  ceased,  the  quarrels  stopped,  and  defer- 
ence and  respect  were  as  readily  and  as  heartily  tendered 
me  as  if  I  had  been  a  queen.  I  was  a  queen.  Any 
woman  who  had  a  womanly  heart,  who  spoke  a  kindly, 
sympathetic  word  to  the  lonely,  homesick  men,  was  a 
queen,  and  lacked  no  honor  which  a  subject  could  bestow. 
Women  were  scarce  in  those  days.  I  lived  six  months  in 
Sacramento  and  saw  only  two.  There  may  have  been  oth- 
ers, but  I  never  saw  them.  There  was  no  time  for  visiting 
or  gossiping  ;  it  was  hard  work  from  daylight  till  dark,  and 
sometimes  long  after,  and  I  nodded  co  my  neighbor  and 
called  out  "good  morning"  as  we  each  hung  the  clothes  out 
to  dry  on  the  lines.  Yes,  we  worked  ;  we  did  things  that 
our  high-toned  servants  would  now  look  at  aghast,  and  say  it 
was  impossible  for  a  woman  to  do.  But  the  one  who  did  not 
work  in  '49  went  to  the  wall.  It  was  a  hand-to-hand  fight 
with  starvation  at  the  first;  later  the  "flush  times"  came, 
when  the  mines  had  given  out  their  golden  store,  and  every 
one  had  money.  Many  a  miserable  unfortunate,  stricken 
down  by  the  horrors  of  scurvy  or  Panama  fever,  died  in  his 
lonely,  deserted  tent,  and  waited  days  for  the  hurrying  crowd 
to  bestow  the  rites  of  burial.  It  has  been  a  life-long  source 
of  regret  to  me  that  I  grew  hard-hearted  like  the  rest.  I  was 
hard-worked,  hurried  all  day,  and  tired  out,  but  I  might  have 
stopped  sometimes  for  a  minute  to  heed  the  moans  which 
caught  my  ears  from  the  canvas  house  next  me.  I  knew  a 
young  man  lived  there,  for  he  had  often  stopped  to  say 
"  good  morning,"  but  I  thought  he  had  friends  in  the  town  ; 
and  when  I  heard  his  weak  calls  for  water  I  never  thought 
but  some  one  gave  it.  One  day  the  moans  ceased,  and  on 
looking  in  I  found  him  lying  dead,  with  not  even  a  friendly 
hand  to  close  his  eyes.  Many  a  time  since,  when  my  own 
boys  have  been  wandering  in  new  countries,  have  I  wept  for 
the  sore  heart  of  that  poor  boy's  mother,  and  I  have  prayed 
that  if  ever  want  and  sickness  came  to  mine,  some  other 
woman  would  be  more  tender  than  I  had  been,  and  give 
them  at  least  a  glass  of  cold  water. 

We  lived  two  months  in  the  "  Trumbow  House,"  then  sold 
our  interest  in  it  for  a  thousand  dollars  in  dust,  and  left  it, 
moving  a  few  doors  below  on  K  Street.  The  streets  were 
always  full  of  wagons  and  pack-mules  ;  five  hundred  would 
often  pass  in  a  day  packed  heavy  with  picks,  shovels,  camp- 
kettles,  gum-boots,  and  provisions  for  the  miners.  There 
was  always  a  fleet  of  schooners  and  sloops  anchored  at  the 
river  bank  unloading  the  freight  from  San  Francisco.  Steam- 
vessels  had  not  yet  plowed  the  muddy  waters  of  the  Sacra- 
mento. When  one  of  these  slow-moving  schooners  brought 
the  Eastern  mails  there  was  an  excitement  in  the  town. 
For  the  hour  all  work  was  suspended,  and  every  man  dropped 
into  line  to  ask  in  turn  for  letters  from  home.  Sometimes 
the  letters  came  ;  more  often  the  poor  fellows  turned  away 
with  pale  faces  and  sick  disappointment  in  their  hearts. 
Even  the  fortunate  recipients  of  the  precious  sheets  seemed 
often  not  less  sad,  for  the  closely  written  lines  brought  with 
their  loving  words  a  host  of  tender  memories,  and  many  a 
man  whose  daily  life  was  one  long  battle,  faced  with  fortitude 
and  courage,  succumbed  at  the  gentle  touch  of  the  home 
letters,  and  wept  like  a  woman.  There  was  never  a  jeer  at 
these  sacred  tears,  for  each  man  respected,  nay,  honored  the 
feelings  of  his  neighbor.  Brave,  honest,  noble  men  !  The 
world  will  never  see  the  like  again  of  those  "pioneers  of 
'49."  They  were,  as  a  rule,  upright,  energetic,  and  hard- 
working, many  of  them  men  of  education  and  culture  whom 
the  misfortune  of  poverty  had  forced  into  the  ranks  of  Jabor 
in  this  strange  country.  The  rough  days  which  earned  for 
California  its  name  for  recklessness  had  not  begun.  There 
was  no  shooting,  little  gambling,  and  less  theft  in  those  first 
months.  The  necessities  of  hard  work  left  no  leisure  for 
the  indulgence  even  of  one's  temper,  and  the  "  rough " 
element  which  comes  to  every  mining  country  with  the  first 
flush  times  had  not  yet  begun  to  fill  up  the  country. 

One  of  the  institutions  of  '49,  which  more  than  filled  the 
place  of  our  present  local  telegraphic  and  telephonic  systems, 
was  the  "  Town  Crier."  Every  pioneer  must  remember  his 
gaunt  form,  unshaven  face,  and  long,  unkempt  hair,  and  his 
thin,  bobtailed,  sorrel,  Mexican  pony,  and  the  clang  of  his 
bell  as  he  rode  through  the  streets  and  cried  his  news. 
Sometimes  he  announced  a  "preaching,"  or  a  "show,'' 
"mail  in,"  an  "auction,"  or  a  "stray."  Another  of  the 
features  of  the  city  was  the  horse  market  to  which  I  have 
already  alluded.  A  platform  was  built  facing  what  was  only 
by  courtesy  called  the  street,  and  from  this  elevation  every 
day  rang  out  the  voice  of  the  auctioneer,  and  around  it 
gathered  the  men  who  came  to  buy  or  sell.  The  largest 
trade  of  the  day  was  in  live  stock.  ~The  miners  who  came 
down  with  dust  exchanged  it  here  for  horses  and  mules  to 
carry  back  their  supplies,  and  vaqueros  brought  in  their 
cattle  to  sell  to  the  city  butchers.  Here,  too,  were  sold  the 
hay  and  grain,  which  almost  brought  their  weight  in  gold. 

The  population  of  Sacramento  was  almost  entirely  a  float- 
ing one.  To-day  there  might  be  ten  thousand  people  in  the 
town,  and  tomorrow  four  thousand  of  them  might  be  on 
their  way  to  the  gold  fields.  The  immigrants  came  pouring 
in  every  day  from  the  plains,  and  the  schooners  from  San 
Francisco  brought  a  living  freight,  eager  to  be  away  to  the 
mountains.  W. 

San  Francisco,  March,  1SS1. 


THE       ARGON  AU  T. 
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EL    PUEBLO    DE    LOS   ANGELES. 


One  of  them  Sends  Greeting-. 


Dear  Argonaut  :  Here  lam,  sojourning  in  this 
"  Ciiy  of  the  Angels,"  away  from  kith  and  kin,  my 
only  connecting  link  between  this  celestial  place  and 
the  earthly  town  of  San  Francisco  being  your  inter- 
esting self,  which  I  receive  every  Sunday  afternoon. 
Noticing  that  you  have  correspondence  with  sev- 
eral who  are  absent  from  your  gay  city,  may  I  venture 
to  place  myself  on  the  list  with  your  friends  who 
keep  you  posted  regarding  events  "  athome,""in  New 
York,  and  "abroad"?  True,  I  can  send  no  spicy 
bit  of  gossip,  no  savory  morsel  of  scandal  for  your 
readers  to  roll  under  their  tongues  and  relish  ;  nor 
can  I  even  hint  at  an  "  approaching  marriage  in  high 
life."  I  can  only  tell  of  orange  groves  and  vineyards, 
green  pastures  and  running  streams.  Will  such 
countrified  topics  have  no -interest  for  city  people, 
think  you  ?  Do  the  belles  and  beaux  never  tire  of 
reading  about  what  "  she  wore,"  this  one's  attentions 
to  so  and  so,  that  one's  dancing,  and  what  they  had 
for  supper?  Do  not,  however,  have  an  idea  that 
this  is  a  stupid  country  town,  where  kettledrums  are 
unheard  of,  and  the  "  racquette"  a  joy  unknown.  In- 
deed, such  is  not  the  case.  Society  has  its  adherents 
here  as  elsewhere.  During  the  enure  week  there  is 
gayety  of  some  sort ;  and  as  for  business,  every  one 
seems  immersed  in  it.  Affairs  are  in  a  prosperous 
condition,  if  one  may  judge  from  appearances.  But 
I  am  free  from  all  the  social  "  wear  and  tear  "  in  the 
country — really  I  am.  From  ray  pleasant  "  coigne 
of  vantage,"  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  lies  below  me, 
toward  the  west,  and  on  the  east  X  see  the  ' '  everlast- 
ing hills."  Can  you -imagine,  you — who,  for  all  I  know, 
may  have  youi  matutinal  spring  fog— can  you  possi- 
bly imagine  the  lovely  weather  /  have  been  enjoying  in 
this  land  of  sun  and  warmth,  where  strawberries 
are  showing  their  ripe  red  clusters,  and  where  the 
gardens  are  full  of  the  loveliest  blossoms — white,  fra- 
grant heliotrope,  like  that  you  cherish  in  your  hot- 
houses, sweet  jessamine,  and  odorous  violets,  and 
orange  blossoms,  and  where  dozens  of  mocking-birds 
are  singing  all  day  long?  Don't  you  wish  you  might 
enjoy  some  of  the  pleasures  of  this  smiling  country  ? 
I  do,  I  assure  you.  I  am  not  a  bit  selfish.  The  hills 
and  plains  are  carpeted  with  soft  springy  turf,  looking 
like  green  velvet,  and  the  nicest  thing  in  the  world  to 
drive  over,  not'excepting  the  road  in  Golden  Gate 
Park.  During  these  warm,  still  afternoons,  I  estab- 
lish myself  in  a  big  chair  on  the  shady  piazza,  book  in 
hand,  and  prepare  for  a  quiet  read.  Unwittingly,  my 
eyes  wander  from  the  book  in  my  hand  to  the  one 
written  by  nature,  which  lies  open  before  me;  it  is  by 
far  the  more  attractive  of  the  two.  Leaning  back, 
with  folded  hands,  I  feast  upon  the  beauties,  and 
read  from  the  page  so  freely  offered.  The  sun  has 
covered  his  too  bright  face  with  white  filmy  clouds ; 
not  a  sound  breaks  the  stillness  but  the  twitter  of  the 
birds  which  have  hidden  in  the  trees.  I  wonder  if  they 
take  a  siesta,  these  sleepy  afternoons — their  notes 
have  such  a  drowsy  sound.  In  front  of  me  is  a 
blooming  garden,  filled  with  masses  of  gay,  bright 
flowers,  of  almost  every  variety.  Beyond  this  comes 
wide-stretching  meadow-lands  —  brown  where  the 
earth  has  been  plowed  and  sown,  and  green  where 
patches  of  rich  grass  afford  sweet  pasturage  for  the 
feediDg  cattle.  Now  the  land  commences  to  rise  and 
fall  in  little  green  mounds  and  narrow  ravines,  until 
it  swells  into  a  long  stretch  of  rolling  hills,  reaching 
north  and  south  as  far  as  I  can  see.  Back  of  these 
rounded,  grassy  hills,  watching  over  the  city  at  their 
feet,  stand  the  mountains  of  the  Coast  Range,  their 
rough,  jagged  surface,  a  striking  contrast  to  the  soft, 
smooth  slopes  of  the  hills  ;  and,  towering  above  all, 
rises  the  snowy  head  of  Sierra  Madre.  To-day,  the 
mountains  have  lost  some  of  their  usual  grim  aspect, 
a  dark  blue  tinge  softens  their  outlines,  and  along 
their  base  extends  a  lovely  purple  haze,  which  gives  a 
finishing  touch  to  their  solemn  beauty.  The  peculiar 
condition  of  the  atmosphere  produces  an  almost 
startling  effect  of  nearness  on '  distant  objects.  The 
mountains  seem  close  by,  although  I  know  they  are 
far  away.  As  I  gaze  on  the  scene  before  me,  insen- 
sibly my  eyelids  droop ;  I  yield  to  the  influence  of  the 
hour  and  fall  into  a  gentle  reverie,  mind  you,  from 
which  I  am  rudely  aroused  by  a  voice  saying  :  "The 
horses  will  be  at  the  door  in  ten  minutes."  I  rub  my 
eyes,  my  visions  of  gay  cavaliers  and  lovely  dames 
vanish  into  empty  air,  and  I  jump  up  and  prepare  for 
a  ride  up  hill  and  down  dale,  behind  a  pair  of  lively 
ponies.  I  wish  you  could  be  with  me.  I  know  your 
enjoyment  would  equal  mine.  They  are  calling,  so 
with  a  hasty  "  Au  revoir,"  I  am  off.     Yours,  as  ever, 

Los  Angeles,  March  i,  1881.  Fan. 


In  the  English  magazine  Time,  there  is  a  peculiar 
story  of  the  man  who  hissed  the  representation  of 
Weber's  "  Der  Freischuetz"  in  Paris,  He  was  a 
grocer's  shopman,  and  he  was  promptly  ejected  by 
some  medical  students,  one  of  whom  afterward  dis- 
covered the  grocer's  man  in  a  hospital.  The  man 
who  hissed  Weber  died,  and  his  body  was  given  out 
for  dissection.  Hector  Berlioz,  fifteen  years  later,  re- 
vived the  opera,  and  in  order  to  produce  greater  ef- 
fect proposed  to  have  a  real  skeleton  in  the  Wolfs 
Glen  scene.  By  chance  he  met  the  student  who 
turned  the  man  out.  After  the  unfortunate  man  had 
been  dissected  his  skeleton  was  preserved.  "  He  is 
all  right,"  said  the  student.  "  He  fills  a  case  in  my 
consulting-room,  hung  on  wires  and  beautifully  put 
together.  There's  not  a  bone  missing,  not  even  one 
of  the  phalanges,  only  the  skull  is  a  litde  dam- 
aged." "I  want  you  to  lend  him  to  me.  There 
is  a  part  he  can  play  to  perfection  at  the  op- 
era." "I  don't  understand."  "You  will  shortly." 
"  Un  secret  decomedie  ?  Well,  I'll  send  you  the  skel- 
eton." In  a  box,  corded  and  locked,  the  poor  shop- 
man's bones  reached  the  opera-house.  ' '  You  see  this 
young  man?"  said  Berlioz  to  the  property-master. 
"  He  is  about  to  make  his  first  appearance  upon  the 
stage.  His  costume  will  be  very  simple.  You  will 
provide  him  with  an  iron  rod,  to  be  secured  to  his 
back,  so  that  he  can  bear  himself  stiffly.  Afterward 
you  will  place  a  torch  in  his  right  hand."  "  I  under- 
stand, sir."  '"You  will  make  a  hole  in  the  grocer's 
skuli  Don't  be  afraid  ;  nothing  will  gome  out — it  is 
as  empty  now  as  ever  it  was.  This  is  the  skull  Cas- 
par's sword  will  pierce  in  the  incantation  scene.  He 
will  hold  it  aloft,  and  the  blue  fire  will  fiz  all  round 
it."  "I  understand,  sir."  Thus  at  every  represen- 
tation of  "  Der  Freischuetz"  upon  the  stage  of  the 
Grand  Opera,  at  the  moment  of  Zamiel's  terrible  cry, 
"Here  I  am!"  the  tempest  raged,  the  lightning 
flashed,  a  tree  was  riven  by  a  thunderbolt,  all  in  strict 
accordance  with  the  direction  of  the  composer,  and 
there  appeared  the  skeleton  of  the  man  who  had 
hissed  Weber's  music  in  that  very  scene,  and  waving 
in  the  air  a  flaming  torch. 


INTAGLIOS. 

Apostrophe  to  the  Sun. 
Thou  wast  father  of  olden 
Times  hailed  and  adored, 
And  the  sense  of  thy  golden 
Great  harp's  monochord 
Was  the  joy  in  the  soul  of  the  singers  that  hailed  thee 
for  master  and  lord. 

At  the  sound  of  thy  lvre. 

At  the  touch  of  thy  rod. 
Air  quickens  to  fire 

By  the  foot  of  thee  trod, 
The  savior,  and  healer,  and  singer,  the  living  and  vis- 
ible God. 

The  years  are  before  thee 

As  shadows  of  thee, 
As  men  that  adore  thee, 
As  cloudlets  that  flee  ; 
But  thou  art  the  God,  and  thy  kingdom  is  heaven, 
thy  shrine  is  the  sea,  — Swinburne. 


The  First  Tryst. 
She  pulls  a  rose  from  her  rose-tree, 

Kissing  its  soul  to  him — 
Far  over  years,  far  over  dreams 

And  tides  of  chances  dim. 
He  plucks  from  his  heart  a  poem  ; 

A  flower-sweet  messenger, 
Far  over  years,  far  over  dreams. 

Flutters  its  soul  to  her. 
These  are  the  world-old  lovers. 

Clasped  in  one  twilight's  gleam  ; 
Yet  he  is  but  a  dream  to  her. 

And  she  a  poet's  dream. 

S.  M.  B.  Piatt. 


Crowned. 
In  the  greenest  growth  of  the  May-time 

I  rode  where  the  woods  were  wet, 
Between  the  dawn  and  the  daytime — 

The  spring  was  glad  that  we  met. 
I  waited  to  watch  you  linger 

With  foot  drawn  back  from  the  dew, 
Till  a  sunbeam  straight  like  a  finger, 

Struck  sharp  through  the  leaves  at  you. 
And  a  bird  overhead  sang  "  Follow," 

And  a  bird  to  the  right  sang  "  Here," 
And  the  arch  of  the  leaves  was  hollow, 

And  the  meaning  of  May  was  clear. 
I  saw  where  the  man's  hand  pointed  ; 

I  knew  what  the  bird's  note  said. 
By  the  dawn  and  the  dewfall  anointed, 

You  were  queen  by  the  gold  on  your  head. 
— Anon. 

Rondel. 
The  lilies  grew  beneath  her  hand 

On  slippers  that  are  seen  no  more  ! 

Their  race  of  usefulness  is  o'er  ! 
They're  buried  under  Time's  dark  sand, 

And  nothing  can  their  life  restore, 
As  when,  in  young  Love's  flowery  land, 
The  lilies  grew  beneath  her  hand 

On  slippers  that  are  seen  no  more  ! 
They  would — if  finished — have  been  grand  ! 

But  she  became  my  wife  before 
They  were  half  done  ! — you  understand. 

How  then — though  now  the  work's  a  bore  ! — 
The  lilies  grew  beneath  her  hand, 

On  slippers  that  are  seen  no  more  ! — Anon. 

The  Suicide. 
A  shadowed  form  before  the  light, 
A  gleaming  face  against  the  night, 
Clutched  hands  across  a  halo  bright 
Of  blowing  hair — her  fixed  sight 
Stares  down  where  moving  black  below, 
The  river's  deathly  waves  in  murmurous  silence 

flow. 
The  moon  falls  fainting  on  the  sky, 
The  dark  woods  bow  their  heads  in  sorrow, 
The  earth  sends  up  a  misty  sigh  : 
A  soul  defies  the  morrow  ! 

— Rose  Hawthorne  Lathrop. 


Zenobia. 
The  tawny  sands  girt  high  thy  ruined  fanes. 

Bronzed  with  the  hot  sun's  burning,  torrid  gold  ; 
And  lonely  are  the  courts  once  wont  to  hold 
The  wise  and  brave  held  in  thy  beauty's  chains, 
Where  orchards  bloomed,  the  sterile,  thirsty  plains 
For  countless  leagues  in  weary  sameness  rolled, 
Sweep  wide  and  desolate  ;  the  desert's  fold 
Now  hides  the  glory  of  thy  fair  domains. 
Yet  thou  in  memory  hast  a  holy  place, 
And  kindly  have  the  hard  years  dealt  with  thee. 
While  making  havoc  in  thine  earthly  home ; 
In  cherished  dreams  we  see  thy  noble  face, 
Fair  as  the  Grecian  goddess  of  the  sea, 
And  grand  with  fire  that  dared  the  might  of  Rome. 
— Thomas  S.  Collier. 

Then  and  Now. 
You  loved  me  once,  ah,  well  I  kftew  it  then  ! 

One  night  you  kissed  me,  underneath  the  roses, 
And  said  that  we  must  never  kiss  again. 
That  was  the  parting,  that  strange  moment,  when 

The  heart  its  weakness  and  its  strength  discloses, 
I  knew  you  loved  me  then  ! 
You  love  me  yet,  ah,  well  I  know  it  now  ! 

By  these  few  stolen  kisses,  sad  as  tender, 
That  gave  my  spirit  strength,  I  know  not  how. 
Falling  like  benisons  on  lip  and  brow. 

To  fill  my  soul  with  mingled  gloom  and  splendor — 
I  know  you  love  me  now. 
And  then  and  now,  oh,  let  it  be  for  aye  1 

Let  those  dear  lips  still  tell  the  sweet  old  story. 
Let  those  kind  kisses  still  drive  grief  away, 
Lighten  ray  heavy  cross  from  day  to  day. 

And  make  my  crown  of  thorns  a  crown  of  glory 
Forever  and  for  aye  !  — George  Arnold. 


The    Unforgiven. 
Near  my  bed  there  hangs  the  picture  jewels  could  not 

buy  from  me  : 
'Tis  a  siren,  a  brown  siren,  in  her  sea-weed  drapery. 
Playing  on  a  lute  of  amber,  by  the  margin  of  the  sea. 
In  the  east,  the  rose  of  morning  seems  as  if  't  would 

blossom  soon. 
But  it  never,  never  blossoms  in  this  picture  ;  and  the 

moon 
Never  ceases  to  be  crescent,  and  the  June  is  always 

June. 
And   the  heavy-branched    banana    never  yields   its 

creamy  fruit ; 
In  the  citron-trees  are  nightingales  forever  stricken 

mute  ; 
And  the  siren  sits,  her  fingers  on  the  pulses  of  the 

lute,  ^Aldrich. 


THE    INNER    MAN. 

THE    LUNCH. 

A  Gothic  window,  where  a  damask  curtain 

Made  the  blank  daylight  shadowy  and  uncertain ; 

A  slab  of  agale.on  four  eagle-talons 

Held  trimly  up  and  neatly  taught  to  balance 

A  porcelain  dish,  o'er  which  in  many  a  cluster 

Black  grapes  hung  down,  dead-ripe  and  without  lustre; 

A  melon  cut  in  thin,  delicious  slices ; 

A  cake  that  seemed  mosaic  work  in  spices ; 

Two  China  cups  with  golden  tulips  sunny,  - 

And  rich  inside  with  chocolate  like  honev  ; 

And  she  and  I  the  banquet-scene  completing, 

With  dreamy  words  and  very  pleasant  eating. 


A  frank  but  sensible  Briton  thus  wails  concerning 
French  in  bills  of  fare.  He  had  been  to  a  civic  ban- 
quet:  "But,  sir,  what  I  most  complain  of  in  this 
civic  bill  of  fare  was  its  foreign  phraseology  and  poly- 
glot profundities.  These  disturbed  me  even  more 
than  its  plain  outspoken  English,  though  I  still  think 
that  the  '  pheasants '  might  have  left  a  flavor  less  un- 
pleasant in  the  palate,  if  the  cook  had  veiled  their 
name  in  the  more  decent  obscurity  of  some  dead  lan- 
guage. Unaccustomed  as  I  own  I  am  to  public  din- 
ing, I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  slang  of  the  cui- 
sine ;  and  when  I  see  such  appellations  at  '  Gratin  de 
Coq  de  Bruyere,'  or  '  Quenelles  de  Volaille  aux 
Truffes,'  I  hav*e  not  the  least  conception  what  dishes 
— no,  I  should  say  plats — they  represent.  The  faint 
remembrance  I  possess  of  the  language  of  our  neigh- 
bors (I  was  at  a  public  school,  sir,  and  of  course  did 
not  learn  much  of  it)  I  find  avails  me  little  in  clear- 
ing up  the  puzzlement  in  which  at  every  line  I'm 
plunged.  Suppose  I  remember  that  '  crevette '  is  a 
shrimp,  and  '  buisson  '  a  bush  ;  that  'timbale'isa 
kettle-drum,  and  'financiere'  what  it  sounds.  How- 
can  that  remembrance  explain  such  mysterious  phrases 
as  '  Crevettes  en  Buissons,'  and  'Timbales  a  la  Fi- 
nanciere, '  which  perplexed  me  in  the  bill  of  fare  of 
which  I  speak?  Shrimps  are  common  diet,  but  can 
a  man  eat  bushes  ?  And  who  could  feed  on  kettle- 
drums, and  expect  to  live  ?  That  '  homard '  means  a 
lobster  everybody  knows  ;  but  I  have  looked  into  my 
dictionary,  and  the  only  word  for  '  Chartreuse '  given 
there  is  *  Charterhouse. '  Yet '  Chartreuse  d'Homard ' 
I  find  confronts  me  in  the  carte.  Shades  of  Soyer ! 
Am  I  then  to  eat  the  Charterhouse — -I  who  spent  six 
years  beneath  its  classic  shades.  Some  dishes,  it  is 
true,  may  be  such  horrible  concoctions  that  nobody 
would  dream  of  touching  them  if  they  were  known 
by  their  right  names.  VCho  would  call  for  that  'ba- 
tonie,'  which  G.  H.  M.  informs  us  was  served  up  for 
him  at  Moscow,  if  '  chopped  tea  leaves  and  salt  cu- 
cumbers '  were  put  down  in  the  carte  ?  Or  who  would 
ask  a  Russian  servant  for  a  'bitok,'  if  he  saw  before 
him  a  confession  of  the  fact  that  the  dainty  was  com- 
posed of  several  chopped  meats,  mashed  into  a  mass 
with  stewed  onions,  vinegar,  and  capers,  and  sur- 
rounded with  stoned  olives,  sliced  lemons,  and  peas? 
Moreover,  now  and  then  the  converse  might  occur;  and 
one  might  miss  a  dainty  because  of  its  fine  name.  I 
myself,  the  other  day,  very  nearly  lost  a  taste  of  that 
same  '  Coq  de  Bruyere, '  because  of  the  word  '  gra- 
tin '  which  was  stupidly  prefixed  to  it,  which,  as  I  con- 
ceived, meant  the  burnt  scrapings  of  a  saucepan,  a 
conception  which  my  dictionary  afterward  confirmed. 
I  am  a  plain  man,  and  like  to  call  a  spade  a  spade, 
and  I,  talking  to  an  Englishman,  I  can't  quite  see  the 
good  of  calling  it  a  '  beche.'  I  don't  relish  a  cutlet 
or  a  cucumber  the  more  for  being  written  '  cotelette ' 
and  '  concombre'  by  the  cook.  '  Capons  farcis  aux 
champignons'  may  sound  all  very  fine,  but  1  think 
'  fowls  stuffed  with  mushrooms  '  is  more  pleasant  in 
my  ears,  and  my  laughter  rather  than  my  palate  is 
excited  by  such  polyglot  absurdities  as  '  Chicken  aux 
huitres.'  This  entry  I  observed  in  the  carte  the 
other  day,  and  I  suppose  when  next  a  civic  company 
invites  me  I  shall  be  asked  to  eat  a  '  stewed  biftek 
aux  oysters,' or  recommended  to  take  '  Vin  sauce' 
with  my  '  pouding  de  plum.'  Surely  it  is  time  to  put 
a  stop  to  all  this  gibberish.  As  good  wine  needs  no 
bush,  so  shrimps  require  no  '  buissons  '  in  the  carte  to 
make  them  palatable.  Let  our  cooks  serve  up  French 
dishes  if  they  please  ;  but  when  they  cook  for  Eng- 
lishmen, let  their  bills  of  fare  be  in  English.  We 
mostly  like  plain  names,  although  we  may  not  like 
plain  living  ;  and  until  our  aldermen  habitually  speak 
French  (which,  judging  by  their  progress,  possibly 
may  happen  at  the  time  of  the  Greek  Kalends)  let 
them  beg  their  cooks  to  condescend  to  write  in  Eng- 
lish for  them."  Thus  writes  a  Briton.  Verily,  verily, 
there  be  many  Americans  who  think  as  he. 


St.  James  of  Sclavonia  was  for  some  years  cook  in 
the  Convent  of  Conversanio.  One  day,  being  in  a 
holy  rapture,  he  fell  senseless  leaning  over  a  vessel  of 
beans,  and  was  seen  in  that  situation  by  the  Duke  of 
Adria,  a  visitor,  who,  upon  being  asked  by  the  cook 
what  he  would  have  for  dinner,  said:  "I  will  eat 
nothing  but  some  of  the  beans  which  have  been  sea- 
soned with  your  tears."  'lhis  shows  in  that  noble- 
man either  a  great  appetite  or  remarkable  piety. 
Apropos  of  beans,  Bolman,  in  a  note  to  his  transla- 
tion of  Terrence,  says  that  it  was  a  Roman  punish- 
ment, when  the  cook  had  sent  up  the  beans  hard  and 
tough,  to  throw  them  at  his  head.  Curiously  enough, 
Beethoven  used  to  throw  the  eggs  at  his  cook  in  the 
same  way  .when  they  were  not  properly  boiled. 
Worse  befel  the  Jcook  of  Wencelas,  who  was  king  of 
the  Romans  about  the  year  1400.  His  majesty,  find- 
ing a  fowl  not  roasted  to  his  mind,  immediately  or- 
dered the  servant  to  be  spitted  and  roasted  alive  at 
his  own  fire,  and  the  poor  fellow  was  actually 
"going  round  doing  good"  when  St.  John  of  Ne- 
pomucen  came  in,  and  was  so  disgusted  at  the 
spectacle  that  he  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  the 
king  and  besought  him  to  be  merciful.  Per- 
haps the  reader  supposes  that  the  king  relented. 
Not  in  the  least.  The  more  the  saint  remonstrated, 
the  more  outrageous  the  monarch  grew.  The  result 
was  that  the  cook  was,  as  we  may  say,  done  to  death, 
and  the  saint  locked  up  in  jail. 


CLXX. — Sunday,    March    13.— Bill    of  Fare  for  Six 
Persons. 
Soup-Puree  of  Pumpkin. 
Broiled  Shad. 
Beef  Steak  and  Mushrooms. 
Green  Peas.     Spinach. 
Roast  Muscovy  Ducks.      Baked  Potatoes. 
Indian  Salad — French  Dressing. 
Apple  Float.     Orange  Cake. 
Apples,  Pears,  Oranges,  and  Bananas. 
Iodian  salad  is  a  wild  plant,  with  circular  leaves,  hearing 
a  small  white  flower  in  the  centre.    It  must  be  eaten  before 
the  flower  is  fully  in  blossom,  and  it  will  be  found  tender  and 
delicious. 

To  Make  Apple  Float — Take  one  pint  of  nice  stewed 
apples,  the  white  of  three  eggs  beaten  to  a  stiff  froth,  and 
four  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar.  Beat  all  together  until  stiff 
enough  to  stand  alone ;  have  a  deep  dish  filled  with  rich 
boiled  custard,  and  pile  the  float  on  top. 


TO  HOUSEKEEPERS. 


If  j  ou  wish  to  use  goods  of 
tull  weight  and  absolute  purity, 
see  your  grocer  supplies  you 
with 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


I  once  heard  a  playwright  of  some  distinction  say 
that  he  always  kept  a  miniature  stage  and  a  set  of 
puppets  in  his  study,  and  that  he  always  put  the  pup- 
pets through  their  paces  after  he  had  written  a  scene, 
in  order  to  make  the  mechanical  part  of  his  play  go 
smoothly.  I  fancy  that  every  opera  bouffe  composer 
must  keep  a  set  of  Grand  Duchess  puppets  somewhere 
in  his  sanctuary.  Since  Offenbach  set  the  world  a- 
jingling  with  a  new  kind  of  music,  the  changes  which 
have  been  rung  upon  his  types  are  infinite.  Her 
Highness  of  Gerolstein  is  a  very  delightful  person. 
Like  her  prototype  in  history,  age  can  not  wither 
"  nor  custom  stale  her  infinite  variety."  She  disap- 
pears under  the  surface  periodically,  but  comes  up 
again  with  a  new  name  and  a  new  set  of  lunes,  and 
the  old  lady  becomes  as  popular  and  jolly  as  ever. 
This  time  she  is  the  Countess  de  Rousillon  in  "  Oli- 
vette," and  she  is  among  quite  familiar  surroundings. 
There  is  a  conspiracy.  When  was  there  ever  a 
French  opera  without  one?  And  a  wedding.  When 
was  there  ever  an  opera  without?  And  a  young 
bride,  who  may  be  Wanda,  or  Olivette,  or  any  other 
of  the  band — they  are  as  much  alike  as  two  stems  of 
asparagus.  And  General  Boum — this  time  as  Mon- 
sieur de  Merrimac,  "a  jolly  old  grampus,"  who 
darkly  insinuates  that  he  is  a  sailor,  but  has  no  smack 
of  the  salt  sea  about  him.  And  Prince  Paul  becomes 
the  Duke  des  Ifs,  and  Fritz  becomes  Valentine,  and 
all  our  old  established  acquaintances  become  some- 
body else.  And  after  the  wedding,  we  become  en- 
tangled with  Lecocq,  and  identities  get  mixed,  and 
bridegrooms  sadly  confounded,  and  no  one  with  any- 
thing less  than  a  horoscope  can  see  how  affairs  are 
going  to  turn  out.  To  make  the  matter  more  hope- 
less still,  the  Soldene  troupe  got  mixed  in  the  most 
operatic  confusion.  Which  is  Mr.  Appleby,  and 
which  is  Mr.  Campbell?  On  Monday  night  a  young 
man  whom  the  tills  named  Appleby,  sang  the  part 
of  Valentine,  and  a  young  man  whom  the  bills 
named  Campbell  played  the  Duke  des  Ifs.  On 
Wednesday,  another  voung  man  whom  the  bills  named 
Appleby  played  the  part  of  Valentine,  and  a  young 
man  whom  the  bills  named  Campbell  sang  the  part 
of  the  Duke  des  Ifs.  Mr.  Appleby-Campbell  of 
Monday  night  has  a  most  delightful  voice,  sweet, 
strong,  and  pure,  and  he  made  a  hit  before  he  had 
sung  half  the  serenade.  It  is,  indeed,  the  only  voice 
in  the  company,  unless  Mr.  Campbell-Appleby  has 
one,  which  is  in  temporary  retirement,  owing,  of 
course,  to  the  climate,  which  it  is  the  custom  of 
singers  to  curse  in  choice  Italian.  I  have  a  deeply 
grounded  suspicion  that  Mr.  Campbell-Appleby  is 
the  tenor  of  the  troupe.  His  singing  on  Wednesday 
evening  did  not  give  that  impression.  However,  as 
the  poor  young  man  is  suffering  from  a  painful 
hoarseness,  it  is  not  fair  to  judge.  But  a  thousand 
little  signs  of  uneasiness  showed  him  to  be  unaccus- 
tomed to  the  background.  He  is  very  much  at  home 
upon  the  stage,  and  something  of  an  actor,  for  he 
played  the  Duke  des  Ifs  on  Monday  in  quite  as  inane 
a  manner  as  this  sort  of  character  seems  to  call  for. 
Poor  Mr.  Appleby-Campbell,  on  the  contrary,  got 
adrift.  It  is  amusing  to  see  one  of  these  sturdy  fel- 
lows— with  no  aptitude  for  the  stage,  excepting  a 
voice — set  on  to  play  the  fop.  Somehow  he  answered 
"  very  well  as  Valentine,  but  when  they  made  a  foppish 
duke  of  him  a  new  stiffness  and  angularity  seemed  to 
fall  upon  him.  His  courtiers'  lace  dangled  about  his 
legs  in  an  inexpressibly  hopeless-looking  manner. 
The  handkerchief,  of  which  such  a  point  is  made, 
and  which  his  predecessor  twirled  about  gracefully 
and  unconsciously,  Mr.  Appleby- Campbell  gripped 
conscientiously  by  its  exact  middle,  and  held  it  stiffly 
at  arm's  length,  as  if  it  were  an  infected  rag.  Yet  no 
one  laughed,  because  he  has  a  voice.  The  monu- 
mental Soldene  is  very  like  what  she  was  in  '77.  She 
dashes  upon  the  stage  like  a  hussar  in  full  panoply, 
makes  that  extraordinary  bow  in  which  all  her  joints 
seem  to  loosen  at  a  signal,  pulls  herself  together 
again  with  a  wrench,  and  plunges  into  the 
music.  I  remember  hearing  a  young  woman 
once  sing  "jock  o'  Hazeldean"  in  a  singu- 
larly spiritless  manner.  "My  dear,"  quoth  her 
mother — an  old  lady  of  the  old  school — ' '  you  have 
not  caught  the  character  of  the  song.  In  my  day  we 
sang  it  like  this."  And  seating  herself  at  the  piano, 
the  beautiful  old  lady,  in  her  worn,  quavering,  sound- 
less voice,  sang  the  old  ballad  with  all  the  fire  and 
spirit  of  her  youth.  There  was  no  music  in  it,  but 
there  was  the  flickering  leap  of  dying  fire,  and  it  was 
one  of  those  pathetic  little  pictures  which  one  remem- 
bers long.  There  is  always  something  sad  in  old 
people's  making  music.  There  was  a  little  picture  in 
Harper's  Magazine,  a  month  or  two  ago  ;  it  was  in 
the  serial  entitled  "  Anne,"  by  Constance  Fennimore 
Woolson,  who  always  selects  unbeaten  tracks  for  her 
stories.  It  is  the  picture  of  a  little,  thin-faced,  grim- 
visaged  old  maid,  a  missionary  in  the  Northern  Lake 
regions,  playing  hymns  on  her  old  piano  in  the  twi- 
light Possibly  it  is  absurd  to  see  anything  pathetic 
in  this  sort  of  thing,  for  there  are  lots  of  grim-vis- 
saged,  thin-faced  women  in  the  world,  sitting  around 
playing  pianos,  but  really  does  not  one  always  give 
an  involuntary  throb  of  pity  to  the  old  making  music? 
I  fancy  it  is  money  rather  than  sympathy  which  Miss 
Emily  Soldene  is  seeking  in  these  Western  wilds,  and 
yet  one  wishes,  when  she  strides  upon  the  stage  in 
that  mad,  slap-dash  manner  of  hers,  and  begins  to 
sing  with  all  the  verve,  all  the  chic,  all  the  whatever 
else  there  may  be  with  a  French  name  that  people  are 
supposed  to  throw  into  opera  bouffe,  one  can  not  help 
wishing  pitifully  that  the  chords  of  her  voice  were  not 
absolutely  worn  out  There  is  no  resonance,  no  ring 
to  a  note  of  it.  She  has  her  old  trick,  of  keeping 
herself  for  the  last  high  note.  And  just  as  the  chorus 
have  held  on  to  it  as  long  as  they  can,  she  takes  a 
fresh  breath,  a  deep,  strong,  long  breath,  plunges 
into  the  melange  of  sound  with  fresh  vigor,  and 
comes  out  always  just  a  neck  ahead.  It  invariably 
brings  down  the  house.  Soldene,  as  the  Countess  de 
Kr  billon,  has  some  very  pretty  music.  Indeed,  all 
1  music  of  "Olivette"  is  light,  bright,  and  ex- 
mrly  pretty.  There  are  two  or  three  choruses  which 


every  one  will  be  singing  presently.  Indeed,  every 
one  left  the  house  humming  "  The  Farandole,"  the 
most  seductive  chorus  which  closes  the  second  act, 
and  into  which  Soldene  flings  herself — there  is  no 
other  word  which  quite  expresses  the  largeness  of  her 
style  in  this  song — with  an  abandon  which  did  indeed 
threaten  to  shake  her  to  pieces  at  last,  but  that  a 
group  of  stalwart  chonis  men  were  disposed  carefully 
about  the  stage  to  support  her  when  she  collapsed 
into  an  attitude  at  the  falling  of  the  curtain.  She 
has  a  pretty  duet  with  Rose  Stella,  "1  Love  My 
Love  so  Well,"  with  a  big  So,  (for  Soldene  adores  a 
ralentando.)  and  a  romance  in  the  last  act,  a  pretty 
thing  which  runs  to  the  effect  that,  although  she 
loves  her  love  so  well,  she  is  altogether  too  late  in  the 
day  about  it.  She  shades  her  music  well,  Soldene, 
and  understands  to  the  full  the  value  and  power  of 
expression ;  but,  alas !  there  is  "a  melancholy 
crack  "  in  her  voice.  It  is  all  very  well  to  call  her  a 
finished  artist,  but  really,  you  know,  one  does  go  to 
the  opera  to  hear  people  sing.  There  is  Stella,  a  not 
pretty  little  woman,  with  her  square  white  teeth  and 
her  unbecoming  black  bang.  People  listen  to  her,  and 
like  her  because  her  voice  is  fresh  and  rather  sweet 
And  yet  the  mammoth  Soldene  really  shines  her 
down  in  their  duet,  because  she  shows  that  she  knows 
so  well  how  it  ought  to  be  done.  Rose  Stella  as 
Olivette  has  any  quantity  of  French  situations,  as  we 
accept  the  word,  to  pass  through,  and  several  pleas- 
ing numbers  to  sing,  notably  the  convent  song  with 
an  accompaniment  of  sobs,  and  the  extraordinary 
ballad  of  "The  Whale  and  the  Torpedo,"  a  nautical 
song  which  comes  in  the  last  act,  and  which  is  subject 
to  any  amount  of  encores,  partly  for  itself,  for  each 
one  of  the  choruses  is  rather  characteristic,  and 
partly,  perhaps,  because  it  brings  to  the  front  those 
pretty  nondescript  costumes  which  are  vaguely  sup- 
posed to  be  the  proper  sort  of  thing  for  sea-wear. 
Olivette  is  not  unlike  Girofte-Girofla  in  that  she  has 
an  embarrassment  of  husbands,  and  she  can  not  tell 
them  apart,  instead  of  their  not  telling  her  apart. 
The  two  De  Merrimacs  really  do  look  wonderfully 
like  each  other,  from  the  curve  of  a  very  flighty-look- 
ing pair  of  eye-brows  to  the  slope  of  a  very  stiff  leg. 
Mr.  Marshall,  the  real  Captain  de  Merrimac,  is  prob- 
ably one  of  the  most  dismal' comedians  that  ever  at- 
tempted to  be  funny.  As  for  his  voice,  if  ever  he 
carried  such  an  article  about  with  him,  he  has  left  it 
somewhere  on  the  line  of  the  railway.  He  has  a  very 
pretty  song  in  the  last  act,  with  the  inodorous  name, 
"Where  Balmy  Garlic  Scents  the  Air,"  but  no  one 
heard  him  sing ;  his  voice  is  altogether  drowned  by 
the  clink  of  the  castanets  and  the  rattle  of  the  tam- 
bourine accompaniment  He  has  a  most  grateful  part 
to  play  ;  even  an  amateur  could  have  made  it  stand 
out  in  strong  relief ;  but  he  has  allowed  himself  to  be 
quite  overshadowed  by  every  one,  even  that  abomina- 
ble little  white-faced  clown,  who,  with  an  utterly  mean- 
ingless make-up  and  manner,  makes  the  most  abor- 
tive attempts  to  be  funny.  They  are  sadly  at  a  loss 
for  a  comedian,  a  queer  want  in  a  burlesque  opera 
company.  The  chorus  is  good,  and,  notwithstanding 
a  very  striking  absence  of  beauty,  looks  welL  As 
for  "Olivette,"  the  opera  itself,  it  is  a  charming  lit- 
tle thing,  abounding  in  the  pleasant  melodies  which 
people  catch  quickly,  and  with  enough  odd  Utile 
quips  and  turns  in  them  to  give  them  character.  It 
belongs  to  a  band  of  brotherhood,  with  all  the  usual 
family  resemblances,  not  at  all  difficult  to  trace,  and 
M.  Andrau  will  never  be  accused  of  founding  a  new 
school  of  music. 

It  is  not  only  difficult  but  practically  impossible  to 
be  original  nowadays ;  the  ground  has  been  turned 
up  in  every  direction.  It  only  remains  to  plagiarize 
as  gracefully  as  possible,  and  to  give  due  credit  when 
it  is  done.  Thus,  when  Mr.  Archie  Gunther  makes 
a  better  play  than  "  Forget-me-not  "  out  of  the  same 
material,  give  him  credit  for  it,  though  it  be  not  so 
good  a  one  as  "Diplomacy."  The  tissue  of  which 
"  Forget-me-not "  was  composed  was  so  exceedingly 
light  that  it  left  one  only  half  satisfied.  The  strug- 
gles of  an  outcast  to  get  into  society  form  but  a  filmy 
background ,  but  the  part  of  Forget-me-not  herself  stood 
out  in  such  bold  relief  that  one  almost  forgot  that  there 
was  not  sufficient  raison  d'etre  anywhere  in  the  play. 
But  Antonia  is  a  very  possible  woman  in  a  very  possi- 
ble place,  and  the  vendetta  is  talked  about,  explained, 
and  brought  about  in  such  a  very  reasonable  manner 
that  it  does  not  strike  one  as  being  absurdly  melo- 
dramatic. Mr.  Colton  is  a  heavy  villain,  a  very  heavy 
villain  ;  in  fact  I  should  not  like  to  attempt  to  put  his 
stage  villainy  in  avoirdupois.  He  does  not  hesitate  to 
give  himself  a  scar  which  quite  justifies  himself  in  his 
pursuit  of  the  mild  Antonia.  I  like  to  see  the  gentle- 
man burdened  with  one  of  these  heavy  parts,  he  rev- 
els with  such  intense  enjoyment  in  its  dense  and  im- 
penetrable gloom.  Now  Mr.  Jennings,  on  the  con- 
trary, likes  a  strong  dash  of  comedy,  and  is  quite  apt  to 
overdo  it ;  but  I  like  the  way  he  plays  the  Yankee  pic- 
ture-dealer, even  with  its  absurdities  of  language,  a 
sort  of  American  dialect  which  is  only  found  in  re- 
mote rural  districts  and  on  the  stage.  True  the  most 
cultured  of  Bostonians  will  drop  a  g  now  and  then, 
but  this  aggravated  American  stage  dialect  was  ex- 
ploded long  ago.  "Two  Nights  in  Rome"  is  very 
well  played,  Perhaps  Miss  Katharine  Rogers  herself 
is  the  least  acceptable  of  any  one  in  the  cast  These 
Latin  women,  for  all  their  catty  ways  and  their  rooted 
love  of  money,  are  yet  full  of  seductive  wiles.  The 
haughtiest  English  dame  that  ever  froze  a  foreigner 
could  not  have  a  more  thoroughly  British  stoniness 
of  manner  than  Miss  Katharine  Rogers  bears 
throughout  this  intensely  interesting  drama.  Miss 
Rose  Osborne's  soft  gracefulness  appears  all  the  bet- 
ter for  its  sharp  contrast.  How  decidedly  well  Mr. 
Morris  plays  the  small  part  of  Franz,  a  character 
which  is  evidently  the  offshoot  of  Orloff.  Mr.  Gris- 
mer  has  thoroughly  improved  since  the  first  night, 
when  he  was  an  unaccountably  stiff  Gerald,  but  is 
now  all  that  can  be  desired.  The  great  fault  of  the 
play  is  that  everybody  talks  too  much  about  every- 
thing. There  is  none  of  that  short,  sharp  musketry 
of  dialogue  which  so  distinguishes  the  better  plays, 
and  which  is  so  delightful  We  shall  have  it  next 
week  possibly,  when  ' '  Daniel  Rochat  "  will  be  given. 
There  is  no  one  living  who  writes  a  better  play  than 
Victorien  Sardou,  but  how  is  the  motif  of  this  going 
to  be  appreciated  by  audiences  the  half  whom  have 
been  married  by  justices  of  the  peace,  and  would  un- 
hesitatingly call  a  French  marriage,  with  its  various 
forms  and  ceremonies,  folderol  ?  Betsy  B. 


Catarrh  is  a  poisonous  infection  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  just  as  Small-pox  is  a  virus  of  the  blood. 
Catarrhal  virus  can  be  only  reached  and  exterminated 
by  antidotal,  inoculative  elements,  that  are  absorbed 
by  the  purulent  mucous.  Dr.  Wei  De  Meyer's  Ca- 
tarrh Cure  is  unquestionably  the  most  important  me- 
dical discover;'  since  vaccination.  It  never  fails. 
Supplied  by  Dfuggists  or  delivered  by  D,  B.  Dewey 
&Co.,46Dey  St,  N.  Y.,  at  $1.50  a  package.  Pamp- 
phlets,  with  full  explanations,  mailed  free. 


DOXEY  &  CO. 

OFFER  YOUR  CHOICE 

Of  any  of  the  following 

BOOKS! 


At  the  Reduced  Price  of 


PER     VOLUME 


Arnold,  Edwin— Poems,  12mo.,  cloth SI  00 

Bazar  Book  of  Decorum— 16mo.,  cloth 1  00 

Bazar  Book  of  the  Household— 16mo. ,  cloth .  1  00 

Browning,  E.  B.— Aurora  Leigh,  Little  Clas- 
sic Edition. 1  00 

Poems 1  00 

Burns,  Robert— Poetical  Works,  Diamond 

Edition,  16mo 1  00 

BrRox,  Lord— Poetical  Works,  Red   Line 

Edition,  12mo 1  00 

Campbell,  Thomas  —  Poetical  Works,  Red 

Line  Edition,  12mo 1  00 

Carew,  Rachel— Tangled,  12mo.,  cloth 1  00 

Carleton,  Wm.—  Willv  Reillv,  12mo.,  cloth.  1  00 

Coleridge,  S.  T.— Poetical  Works,  Red  Line 

Edition,  12mo 1  00 

Cooper,  Eennimore— Works,  L2mo,  Cloth, 

each 1  00 

Deerslayer,Pathfinder,Prairie,Red  Rover, 
Two  Admirals,  Water  Witch,  Wing-and- 
Wing. 

Cowper,   Wm.— Poetical  Works,   Red  Line 

Edition,  12mo 1  00 

Crabbe,  George— Poetical  Works,  Red  Line 

Edition,  12mo 100 

De  Leifde,  J.  B.— Maid  of  Stralsund,  12mo. , 

cloth 1  00 

Disraeli,  B.— Works,  12mo,  cloth.    Each  . .  1  00 
Alroy  and  Ixion,  Coningsby,   Contarini 
Fleming,    Henrietta    Temple,    Lothair, 
Sybil,  Tancred,  Vivian  Grey,  YoungDuke. 

Dumas,  A. — Forty-Five  Guardsmen,  12mo., 

cloth,  illustrated 1  00 

Three  Musketeers,  12mo.,  cloth,  illust...  1  00 

Eliot,  George— Silas  Marner,12mo., cloth..  1  00 

Favorite  Poems,  Choice  Selections,  Red  Line 

Edition 1  00 

Goldsmith,  Oliver— Poetical  Works,  Red 

Line  Edition 1  00 

Hale,  E.  E.— Stories  of  the  Sea,  12mo., cloth  1  00 

Headley,  P.  C— Works,  illustrated;   Svo., 

cloth.     Each 1  00 

Island  of  Fire,  Life  of  Empress  Jose- 
phine, Life  of  Lafayette,  Life  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots,  Life  of  Napoleon. 

Hemans,  F.— Poetical  Works,  Red  Line  Edi- 
tion, 12mo 1  00 

Hood,  Thomas— Poetical  Works,  Red  Line 

Edition,  12mo 1  00 

Hughes,  Thomas— Manliness  of  Christ,  12mo. , 

cloth 1  00 

Tom  Brown's  School  Days,  L2mo. ,  cloth .  1  00 

Ingelow,   Jean— Poetical  Works,  Diamond 

Edition,  16mo.,  cloth 1  00 

Irving,  Washington — Works,  16mo.,  cloth. 

Each 100 

Astoria,  Bonneville,  Columbus — 3  vols. , 
Conquest  of  Granada,  Crayon  Miscellany, 
Knickerbockers  New  York,  Life  and  Let- 
ters—3  vols.,  Lifeof  Washington — 5  vols., 
Mahomet— 2  vols.,  Oliver  Goldsmith,  Sal- 
magundi, Sketch  Book,  Spanish  Papers, 
Traveller,  Wolfert's  Roost. 

Kingsley,  Henry — Novels,12mo., cloth.  Each  1  00 
Austin  Eliot,  Geoffry  Hamlyn,  The  Hill- 
yars  and  Burtons,  Ravenshoe, 

Le  Sage,  A.  R.— Gil  Bias,  12mo.,  cloth;  il- 
lustrated    1  00 

Locke,  D.  R.— Paper  City,  12mo.,  cloth 1  00 

Longfellow,  H.  \Y. — Poetical  Works,  Dia- 
mond Edition,  16mo.,  cloth 1  00 

Lover,  S. — Handy  Andy,  illustrated ;  12mo., 

cloth 1  00 


Lowell,  J.  R.— Poetical  Works,  Diamond 

Edition,  16mo.,  cloth SI  Oo 

Lytton,  Lord — Novels,  Knebworth  Edition, 

12mo.,  cloth.     Each 1  00 

Alice,  The  Caxtons,  Coming  Race,  Dev- 
ereux,  Disowned,  Ernest  Maltravers,  Eu- 
gene Aram,  Falkland  and  Zicci,  Godol- 
phin,  Harold,  Kenelm  Chillingly,  Last 
of  the  Barons,  Leila  and  Pilgrims  of  the 
Rhine,  Lucretia,  Parisians,  Paul  Clifford, 
Strange  Story. 

McFarlane,    C— Life    of    Napoleon,   illus- 
trated. ,  12mo,  cloth 1  00 

Meredith,  Owen— Lucille,  blue  and  gold, 

16mo.,  cloth 1  00 

Poetical  Works 1  00 

Milton,  J.— Poetical  Works,  Red  Line  Edi- 
tion, 12mo., 1  00 

No  Name  Series.— 12mo.,  cloth.     Each 1  00 

Afterglow,  Colonel's  Opera  Cloak,  Dei- 
ctr£,Gemini.  Great  Match,  Hetty's  Strange 
History,  His  Majesty  Myself,  Is  That 
All,  Kismet,  Masque  of  Poets,  Mrs. 
Beauchamp  Brown,  Salvage,  Signor  Mon- 
aldini's  Niece,  Will  Denbigh,  Wolf  at 
the  Door. 

S.  D.  P.— Ugly  Girl  Papers,  16mo.,  cloth. ...  1  00 

Peard,  Miss— Winter  Story,  16mo.,  cloth. . .  1  00 

Poe,  E.  A- — Poetical  Works,  Diamond  Edi- 
tion, cloth 1  00 

Pope,  A.— Poetical  Works,  Red   Line  Edi- 
tion, 12mo. ,  cloth 1  00 

Porter,  Jane — Thaddeus  of  Warsaw,  12mo., 

cloth,  illustrated 1  00 

Procter,  A.  A. — Poetical  Works,  Diamond 

Edition,  16mo 1  00 

Reade,  C!has.—  Novels,  12mo.,  cloth.  Each.  1  00 
Cloister  and  Hearth,  Foul  Play,  Griffith 
Gaunt,  Hard  Cash,  Love  me  Little  Love 
me  Long,  Never  too  Late  to  Mend,  Peg 
Woffington,  etc.,  A  Simpleton,  etc.,  Ter- 
rible Temptation,  White  Lies,  Woman 
Hater. 

Rice,  Harvey.— Select  Poems,  12mo.,  cloth.  1  00 

Scott,  W.—  Poetical  Works,  Red  Line  Edi- 
tion, 12mo 1  00 

Scott,  W.— Poetical  Works,  Diamond  Edi- 
tion, 16mo 1  00 

Shaw,  Flora— Castle  Blair,  16mo. ,  cloth 1  00 

Sjiedley,  F.  E. — Frank  Fairleigh,  illustrated, 

12mo.,  cloth 1  00 

Smiles,  Sam'l— Thrift,  12mo.,  cloth 1  00 

Tennyson,  A — Poetical  Works,  12mo.,  cloth  1  00 

That  Wife  of  Mine,  I2nio.,  cloth 1  00 

Verne,  Jules — Around  the  World  in  Eighty 

Days,  16mo 1  00 

Verne.  Jules — Winter  in  the  Ice,  16mo., 

cloth 1  00 

Verne,  Jules— Wreck   of   the    Chancellor, 

16mo..  cloth 1  00 

Whittier,  J.  G.— Poetical  Works,  Diamond 

Edition,  16mo 1  00 

Wonder  Library" — 12mo., 'cloth,  illustrated,  1  00 
Balloon  Ascents,  Bottom  of  the  Sea, 
Egypt  3,300  Years  Ago,  European  Art, 
Glass  Making,  Great  Hunts,  Intelligence 
of  Animals,  Sublime  in  Nature,  Wonders 
of  Acoustics,  Architecture,  Wonders  of 
the  Heavens,  Wonders  of  Optics,  Won- 
ders of  Pompeii,  Wonders  of  the  Sea, 
Wonders  of  the  Sun,  Wonderful  Escapes. 

Wordsworth,  W.— Poetical  Works,  12mo., 

cloth 1  00 


Any  of  tie  above  books  Trill  be  sent  by  mail,  post  paid,  on 
receipt  of  ONE  DOLLAR. 

DOXEY  &.  CO. 

691  Market  Street,         Sax  Frascisco. 


CONSUMPTION  CURED. 
An  old  physician,  retired  from  practice,  having  had 
placed  in  his  hands  by  an  East  India  missionary  the 
formula  of  a  simple  vegetable  remedy  for  the  speedy 
and  permanent  cure  for  Consumption,  Bronchitis, 
Catarrh,  Asthma,  and  all  throat  and  lung  affections, 
also  a  positive  and  radical  cure  for  Nervous  Debility 
and  all  Nervous  Complaints,  after  having  tested  its 
wonderful  curative  powers  in  thousands  of  cases,  has 
ielt  it  his  duty  to  make  it  known  to  his  suffering  fel- 
lows. Actuated  by  this  motive  and  a  desire  to  relieve 
human  suffering,  I  will  send  free  of  charge,  to  all  who 
desire  it,  this  recipe,  in  German,  French,  or  English, 
with  full  directions  for  preparing  and  using.  Sent 
bv  mail  by  addressing  with  stamp,  naming  this  paper 
W.  W.  SHERAR,  14Q  Powers'  Block,  Rochester,  N.  Y 


H.  A.  Callendes,   Fine  Watches,  Jewelry,  etc., 
has  removed  to  No.  73  Fourth  Street. 

Hackett  &  Dean.  Dentists,  No.   126  Kearny  Street, 
Thurlow  Block.     Office  hours,  9  to  4. 


Wind-Colic,  Sour-Curd,  Feverishness  and  Worms, 
make  children  puny,  fretful  and  sick.  There  is  only 
one  known  thing  which  will  prevent  and  cure  these 
symptoms,  without  injury  to  the  child.  Pitcher's  Cas- 
toriaisa  Vegetable  preparation,  pleasant,  harmless 
and  certain  in  its  effects... 


Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane.  Dentist,  850  Market  St.,  cor. 
Stockton  (over  drug  store)  S.  F.     Office  hours.  9105. 


D.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO., 

IMPORTERS    AND     WHOLESALE 


1 


Liquor    Dealers.    322^24  IFRONT    STREET, 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


SEEDS 


Every  variety  for  sale  l>y 
R.  J.  TRIMBILL  A  CO., 

319  and  .ISIJSansome  St., 
San  Francisco. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 
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Passing  along  Montgomery  street  the  other  day,  in 
front  of  the  Diamond  Palace,  we  were  called  in  by 
Colonel  Andrews ;  not  to  see  his  new  goods,  or  the 
beautiful  and  costly  works  of  art  that  he  is  continu- 
ally gathering,  but  to  see  proof  of  a  kind  of  fraud 
that  we  are  assured  by  him  and  other  prominent  jew- 
elers is  being  constantly  practiced  upon  the  commu- 
nity. A  gentleman  came  into  the  Diamond  Palace,  a 
few  days  since,  to  purchase  a  quartz  locket.  The 
colonel  showed  him  a  very  fine  piece  of  gold  quartz 
set  in  pure  gold — a  very  handsome  ornament — price 
twenty-five  dollars.  "  Oh,  my  dear  colonel,"  said  the 
customer,  "  this  is  unreasonable.      I  can  procure  the 

same  thing  at  No. Street  for  twelve  dollars." 

"  It  can  not  be  genuine,"  said  the  colonel.  "  I  am 
sure  it  is  genuine,"  he  replied,  "  for  I  am  a  judge  of 
quartz  jewelry,  and  no  one  can  impose  upon  me  in 
reference  to  the  genuineness  of  a  quartz  specimen." 
The  gentleman  went  away,  and  in  a  short  time  he  re- 
turned with  bis  locket.  "Brass!"  said  Colonel  An- 
drews. "  Impossible,"  replied  the  purchaser.  The 
colonel  turned  to  his  drawer,  took  out  twenty-five  dol- 
lars, and  sent  the  gentleman  back  to  purchase  two  of 
the  lockets.  They  went  together  to  the  assay  office 
of  Mr.  Selby,  and  directed  him  to  assay  one  of  the 
lockets.  This  was  done,  and  the  result  showed  one 
dollar  and  four  cents  of  gold  and  a  nugget  of  brass. 
The  quartz  was  of  course  genuine,  but  the  setting 
was  plated.  Colonel  Andrews  then  sold  him  a  gen- 
uine gold  locket.  Another  trick  is  played  by  allow- 
ing the  purchaser  to  take  the  article  and  submit  it  to 
the  judgment  of  experts.  It  is  found  to  be  genuine, 
but  upon  return  a  spurious  imitation  is  substituted. 
Pawnbroker  establishments  do  a  thriving  business  by 
the  sale  of  imitation  jewelry,  pretending  that  the  arti- 
cles sold  are  forfeited  pledges.  A  class  of  villainous 
pawnbrokers  make  these  fraudulent  tricks  a  constant 
study.  In  France  this  sort  of  thing  is  regulated  by 
Jaw.  There  is  a  large  class  of  imitation  jewelry. 
Some  of  it  is  very  attractive.  Brilliants  are  sold  re- 
sembling pure  diamonds.  All  sorts  of  jewels  are  im- 
itated, especially  those  carrying  the  high  colors. 
Emeralds,  rubys,  garnets,  opals,  amethysts,  and  in- 
deed the  whole  schedule  of  colored  gems,  are  success- 
fully imitated.  There  is  no  law  against  their  sale,  but 
the  government  requires  every  merchant  dealing  in 
such  wares  to  place  over  his  sign,  in  some  prominent 
place,  the  word  "Imitation."  This  is  seen  all 
over  Paris,  especially  in  the  "  Palais  Royal,"  a  place 
which  gives  the  name  to  a  class  of  imitation  stones 
known  as  "Palais  Royal  diamonds."  Colonel  An- 
drews, who  keeps  only  genuine  goods,  suggests  the 
propriety  of  the  passage  of  a  similar  law  for  San 
Francisco.  It  would  in  our  judgment  be  well  for  all 
honest  jewelers  to  hold  a  convention,  and  endeavor  to 
secure  the  passage  of  a  law  in  this  direction.  Mer- 
chants who  keep  imitation  goods  could  have  them 
provided  for  in  a  separate  department  of  their  stores. 
The  infringement  of  such  a  law  by  the  sale  of  imi- 
tation for  genuine  jewelry  should  be  punished  by  se- 
vere penalties. 
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RAND  OPERA  HOUSE. 


THURSDAY,  MARCH  31,  1881, 

GRAND  ORATORIO  CONCERT, 

GIVEN    BY    PROF.    A.    C.    EIMER, 
Assisted  by  a 

MONSTER  COMBINATION  OF  ARTISTS 


IMC/    I'AIMilEI.  IllCitlt  JACOB    Hi  I.MCIt, 

MISS  AGGIE  CHILDS,    MR.  D.  P.  HUGHES, 

C.  ADLER, 
And  the  following  consolidated  organizations  : 

"  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,"  "  Liederkranz,"  Madame 
Fabbri's  Singing  Academy,  and  a  number  of  Church  Choirs. 


A    GRAND    ORCHESTRA 

Of    fifty-two   pieces,   swelling   this    AGGREGATION    of 

popular  ARTISTS  to  an  unprecedented 
CONGRESS  OF  TALENT  AND  BEAUTY, 
THRILLING  TABLEAUX, 

AND  SCENIC  EFFECTS. 


Tickets,  including  reserved  seats.  One  Dollar. 
Commences  at  8  P.  m.,  sharp. 


STANDARD  THEATRE, 

Amory  Sullivan 


Lessee  and  Manager 


TRIUMPHANT  SUCCESS 

—  OF    THE  — 

SOLDENE   OPERA   BOUFFE  COMPANY 

JULES  &  BALLENBERG,  Proprietors. 


EVERY  EVENING,  (SUNDAY  INCLUDED,) 

OLIVETTE  !     OLIVETTE  ! 

THE  LAST  GREAT  PARIS,  LONDON  AND  NEW 
YORK  SENSATION! 

MUSIC    BY    ANDRAU. 

GRAND  CHORUS  ! 

BRILLIANT  BALLET! 

FULL  OPERA  BAND  ! 


CONDUCTOR— F.  \V.  ZAULIG. 


MAGNIFICENT  COSTUMES! 

SPLENDID  SCENERY 

FIRST    "OLIVETTE"    MATINEE, 

TO-DAY,  AT  2  O'CLOCK. 


INSURANCE        T       COMPANY 

of  california. 

Capital, $750,000 

Assets,  December  81, 1880,    -       ■  $1,160,000 


D.  J.  STAPLES,  President. 
ALPHEUS    BULL,  Vice-President. 


GEO.  D.  DORNIN,  Secretary. 
W.  J.  DUTTON,  Asst.  Secretary. 


AGENTS    IN    ALL    PRINCIPAL    LOCALITIES. 


HERRMANN'S 

Spring  and  Summer  Style 

SILK    DRESS    HATS 

Will  be  Introduced  this  Day ! 

Also,  Just  Received,  a  large  Stock  of  Novelties  Hi  Fine  StilT  and  Soft  Felt  Hats. 


336  KEARNY  STREET,       NEAR  PINE. 


'THE    TIVOLI  GARDENS. 

Eddy  Street,  between  Market  and  Mason. 
Keeling  Bros Proi'Rietors  and  Managers 

EXTRAORDINARY  RECEPTION  OF  THE 

REVIVAL    OF    GRAND     OPERA! 

CEOWDED  HOUSES  NIGHTLY  ! 

Balfe's  Beautiful  Opera, 

THE    BOHEMIAN    GIRL  ! 

EVERY  EVENING    UNTIL    FURTHER    NOTICE. 

Pronounced  by  all  as   the  best  rendition   of  the  Opera  ever 
given  in  this  city. 


In  active  preparation,  the  reigning  Eastern  success, 
OLIVETTE  ! 


S.B.B0SWELL&G0 

STOCK   BROKERS, 

Kcmoved  to  330  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco 


patot,  upham  &  co., 
Stationers,  Booksellers, 

Commercial  Printers, 

and  Blank  Book  Manufacturers, 

804  Sansoine  Street, 

NEAR  PINE,  SAN    FRANCISCO 


HUNTINGTON,  HOPKINS  &  CO., 

IMPORTERS  OF 

Hardware,  Iron,  Steel,  and  Coal. 


Junction  Bnsii  and  Market  Sts.,  San  Francisco, 
52  to  58  K  Street,  Sacramento. 


w> 


S.  P.  COLLINS  &  CO. 

'HOLESALE    AND    RETAIL 


dealers  in  Old  London  Dock  Brandies,  Port  Wines, 
Sherries,  and  all  the  choicest  brands  Champagne,  Apple  Jack, 
Pisco,  Arrack,  Cordials,  Liquors,  etc.  329  MONTGOM- 
ERY  and  511  CALIFORNIA  STREETS,  S.  F. 


Books,  Pamphlets,  Cards,  Circulars,  Eillheads,  Statements 
Tags,  Posters,  etc.,  at  low  prices. 


S.  P.  RHODES 

Under  the  Occidental  Hotel, 

MERCHANT  TAILOR 

Linen   and   Colored   Shirts 

And  Flannel  Underwear, 

MADE     TO      ORDER. 


FOR  SITKA 


REMOVAL 

Middleton  &  Farnsworth, 

COAL    DEALERS, 

Will  Iteiiiovc  April  1st  to 

10    POST    STREET. 


CHARLES  R.  ALLEN 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Coal  Dealer. 


CONSTANTLY    ON    HAND, 


Wellington... . 
t'hase  Itiver . . 

Anthracite 

Seattle 

C'annel 

West  Hartly  . 
Scotcu  Splint. 
Cumberland.. 
t'oos  Bay 


< 
O 
O 


from  British  Columbia 

from  Pennsylvania 

from  Washington  Tcr'y 
from  treat  Britain 


..from  Maryland 
—  from  Oregon 


Office  and  Family  Trade  Solicited. 
Telephone  No.  30S— Main  Branch  Office,  200  Cal- 
ifornia Street,  cor.  Front— Office,  120  Beale 
Street. 


Boston  and  California 

DRESS  JREFORM 

Health,  Decency,  and  Eeauty. 
MERINO  UNION  UNDER-SUITS   (Splendid.     Trj 
them).     Worth  Under  Garments,  Shoulder  Braces,  Abdom- 
inal Supports,  Hygienic  Corsets,  Children's  Corded  Waists. 
Dressmaking,  and  Patterns  Cut.     Send  Stamp  for  Circulars. 


SIRS.  M.  II.  OBER, 


SOLE  AGENT. 


430  Sutter  Slrce 


FAMILIES 

LEAVING    THE    CITY. 

rpURNITUSE,  TRUNKS,  PIANOS,  PICT- 
-i  URES,  CARPETS  stored  and  taken  care  of.  Hav- 
ing no  rent  to  pay,  we  store  goods  low.  Advances  made. 
References,  dating  back  21  years,  given. 

H.  WINDEL  &  CO.,  310  Stockton  Street. 


The  IT.  S.  Mail  Steamship 

CALIFORNIA, 

CAPT.  JAMES   CARROLL, 

ILL  SAIL  FROM  PORT  TOWN- 

end,  Washington  Territory,  for  Sitka,  Alaska,  on 
he  1st  day  of  April,  and  on  the  ist  day  of  each  succeeding 
month  in  1881. 

For  freight  or  passage,  apply  to  the  purser  on  board. 
March  4,  1881.  P.  B.  CORNWALL. 


w 


American    Home 

IN   DRESDEN. 


M' 


RS.    BURRAGE     WILL    RETURN 


to  Europe  about  March  15,  and  will  take  with  her 
a  few  young  ladies  Regarding  terms,  etc.,  she  may  be  seen 
at  819  Shotwell  Street,  or,  from  12  to  1  daily,  at  Morris  & 
Kennedy's,  21  Post  Street. 


JAMES  G.  STEELE  &  GO. 

CHEMISTS  AND  PERFUMERS, 

No.  635  market  Street, 

(Palace  Hotel,) 

IMPORTERS    AND    DEALERS    IN    PER- 

fumery.  Colognes,  Fancy  Goods,  Toilet  Articles,  etc. 


Delos  Lake. 


Hosmer  P.  McKoon 


LAKE    &.    McKOON, 

Attorneys  and  Counsellors  at  Law, 

310  Pine  Street.  Booms  16,  13.  and  14, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


$72 


a  week.    $12  a  day  at  home  easily  made.    Costly  out 
fit  free.     Address  TRUE  &  CO.,  Augusta,  Maine 


Kona  Ooffee! 

A  Small  Invoice  of  this  favorite 
FAMILY  COFFEE  just  received,  and 
for  sale  in  lots  to  suit  by 

J.  G.MERRILL  &  CO. 

204  California  Street. 


_  Ail  tne 

MUSIC.." 


All  the  New  and  Stan- 
dard Pieces  at 
•CONNOR  &  CO'S 


15  IMipnnl  St.,  liv.  Market. 


BUTTERICK'S 

PATTERNS-SPRING   STYLES. 

Send  Stamp  for  Catalogue,      AGENCY,  124  POST  ST., 
San    Francisco. 


SAMUEL  P.  MIDDLETON,  Auctioneer. 

JOHN  MIDDLETON  &  SON, 

Stock,  Real  Estate,  and  General 

AU  CTIO  N  E  ERS, 

116  Montgomery  Street, 

Occidental  Hotel  Block,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


.1.  HI.  BUFFINGTON, 

MINING     SECRETARY 

309  California  Street,  between  Sansome  and  Battery,  second 

floor,  Over  >F.tna  Insurance  Co.,  San  Francisco. 

Residence,  137  Silver  Street, 


O.  BEACH, 

BOOKSELLER    AND    STATIONER, 

AJEW  BOOKS,  BIRTHDAY  CARDS, 

Stationery,  etc.     Marcus  Ward's  Fine  Linen  Papers 
a  specialty. 
107  Montsomery  Street,  opp.  Occidenlal  Bold 


GREAT     LIQUIDATION     SALE! 

Closing  Out  of  Our  Entire  Stock.       Everything  Marked  in  Plain  Figzires.       The  Reduc- 
tions Made  are  Sweeping.       No  New  Accounts  Opened. 

d.    W.    DAVIDSON    &    CC 
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THE  TUNEFUL    LIAR. 

An  EpigTam. 

Mollis  abuti, 
Hasan  acuti ; 
No  lasso  firms, 
Molli  divinis. 

—  Valerius  Martialtts. 

The   Same. 
Moll  is  a  beauty, 
Has  an  acute  eye ; 
No  lass  so  fine  is, 

Molly  divine  is.  k 

— Freely  tra?islated  by  Browning. 

Nursery  Rhyme. 
The  cashier's  in  the  corner 

Counting  up  the  money, 
The  editor  is  writing 

Something  awful  funny. 
A  maid  is  in  the  hallway 

With  a  poem  sweet ; 
She  is  dressed  in  sealskin 

From  head  unto  feet. 

—  Whitela-w  Re'td. 

After  Prout. 
The  bells  of  Shandon, 
That  sound  so  grand  on 
The  pleasant  waters 

Of  the  river  Lee, 
Have  not  the  power, 
At  the  dinner  hour, 
Of  the  bell  that  summons 

My  Jane  and  me. 

— Boarding-House  Lyric. 

Of  What  is  She  Thinking? 
With  her  chin  upon  her  hand, 

And  her  elbow  on  her  knee, 
"Tis  not  hard  to  understand 

What  the  maiden's  thoughts  must  be  : 
With  her  face  with  rapture  beaming, 

And  her  eyes  upon  the  floor, 
She  is  thinking,  she  is  dreaming, 

Of  the  man  she  does  adore. 

Then  she  lifts  her  eyes  of  blue 

To  a  dress  upon  a  chair  ; 
But,  although  that  dress  is  new, 

Sure  her  thoughts  can  not  be  there. 
Ah,  a  smile  of  pleasure  flutters 

Gently  o'er  that  face  so  pure, 
As  her  thought  she  softly  utters : 
"  I  will  cut  it  Pompadour." — Clara  Belle, 

Contrasts. 
A  maiden  said  to  a  lily  : 
"  I  go  to  the  dance  to-night  ; 
Wilt  thou  nestle  among  my  tresses, 

0  lily,  so  pure  and  white?" 

But  the  lily  answered :  "  O  maiden, 

1  should  droop  in  the  heat  and  glare, 
And  die  in  the  shining  ringlets  ; 

Place  the  glowing  carnation  there." 

A  young  man  said  to  a  maiden  : 
"  I  eat  the  oyster  to-night ; 
Will  you  come  and  tackle  some  fried  ones, 

O  girl  with  the  appetite?" 
But  she  thrust  out  her  dainty  slippers, 

And  said :  "  1  can't  go  on  the  street ; 
So  you'd  better  bring  five  or  six  dozen 
For  Clara  and  me  to  eat." 

— Ella  Wheeler. 

In  de  Mo'ning. 
Yes,  loving  is  a  painful  thrill, 
And  not  to  love  more  painful  still, 
But,  oh,  it  is  the  worst  of  pain 
To  wake  and  feel  the  tortured  brain 
Stretched  to  fulr  tension  on  the  rack 
Of  pangs  produced  by  apple  jack. 

—John  B.  Gough. 

Pwize  Spwing  Poem. 
Will  you  come,  love,  to  the  gahden 

And  heah  the  wobbling  wobbins?- 
How  they  cock  their  little  tails  up 

At  the  coming  of  the  spw'ing  ! 
And  their  bwight  eyes,  how  they  spahkle 
As  their  little  heads  they  tuhn  wound, 
And  they  wobble  in  the  gahden 

With  a  melody  a-wing. 

Wound  your  waist  so  lithe  and  supple 
I  will  wind  my  ahm,  my  dahling, 
And  I'll  wap  your  shawl  awound  you, 

Foh  the  aih  is  wathew  waw  ; 
And,  ah — bwing  your  wubbers,  dea-west — 
The  ahtic  ones,  you  know,  love, 
Coming  high  up  on  the  ankle 

Of  the  foot  1  do  adaw  \~Society  Bard. 

She  Wood  Do  It. 
'Twas  Harry  who  the  silence  broke  : 
' '  Miss  Kate,  why  are  you  like  a  tree  t " 
"  Because,  because — I'm  board."  she  spoke. 
"  Oh,  no  ;  because  you're  woo'd,"  said  he. 

"  Why  are  you  like  a  tree?"  she  said. 
"  I  have  a — heart?  "  he  asked,  so  low. 
Her  answer  made  the  young  man  red  : 
"  Because  you're  sappy,  don't  you  know?" 

"  Once  more,"  she  asked,  "why  are  you  now 
A  tree?"     He  couldn't  quite  perceive. 

"  Trees  leave  sometimes  and  make^  bow, 
And  you  may  also  bow — and  leave." 

— Insane  Punster. 

We  Should  Smile. 
"  Do  you  love  me?  "  she  said,  when  the  skies  were 
blue, 
And  we  walked  where   the    stream   through   the 
branches  glistened  ; 
And  I  told  and  retold  her  my  love  was  true, 

While  she  listened  and   smiled,  and  smiled  and 
listened. 
"Here  comes  papa,"  she  said,  when  the  gate  was 
swung, 
A>d  I  stood  looking  down  at  my  little  charmer. 
Do  vou   love  me,"  I  said,   "when   the  skies  are 
"blue?" 
ud  she  softly  replied  :  "  I  should  blush  to  mur- 
mur." —  Samuel  "Jones  Tildeti, 


Tropic-Fruit 
Laxative 

Is  the  Best  and  Most  Agreeable  Preparation 
in  the  World 

for  Constipation,  Biliousness,  Headache,  Indigestion, 
Hemorrhoids,  Torpid  Liver,  Indisposition,  and  all  com- 
plaints arising  from  an  obstructed  state  of  the  system. 


One  Lozenge  is 
the  usual  dose  for 
male  adults ;  one-half 
to  three-fourths  of 
one  for  ladies  and 
children. 


Thousands  are  us- 
ing it  with  the  best  re- 
'/^sults,  and  esteem  it 
highly  as  a  safe, 
pleasant  and  effect- 
opM       ive  remedy. 

i  plants. 

TROPIC-FRUIT  LAXATIVE  serves  the  purpose  of  pills 
and  the  usual  purgatives  (of  every  name  and  nature),  and  is 
entirely  free  from  the  many  objections  common  to  them. 
Sold  by  Druggists  everywhere.    Packed  in  bronzed  tin  boxes  only. 

Price,  25  cents.     Large  boxes,  60  cents. 

Each  box  hears  the  private  government  stamp,  trade-mark,  and  autograph  signature  of  the  proprietor. 


Prepared  ft°m*\i    l  \J 
fruits  \(jf 


RUBBER  GOODS 


GREAT   REDUCTION  IN   PRICES! 


H 


'AVING  A  LARGE  STOCK  WHICH 


MUST  BE  SOLD  this  season,  we  are  offering  it 
at  prices  which  virtually  give  us  a  monopoly  of  the  Rubber 
Clothing  business  on  this  coast. 

Call  and  examine  before  purchasing  elsewhere. 


LUSTRE    CLOTHING    ON    SHEETING. 

Sack  Coats,  Officers'   Coats,  Boys'  Sacks,   Pants 
and  Overalls,  Leggins,  Caps  with  Capes,  Sou'  West- 


LUSTRE    CLOTHING    ON    DRILL- 

Sack  Coats,  Officers'  Coats,  Reefing  Jackets,  Pants 
and  Overalls,  Leggins. 

DULL    FINISH    CLOTHING--"  C." 

Sack  Coats  on  Sheeting,  Sack  Coats  on  Drill,  Offi- 
cers 'Coats  on  Sheeting,  Officers'  Coats  on  Drill,  Offi- 
cers' Coats  on  Selisia,  Talmas  on  Selisia,  Boys'  Sack 
Coats,  Boys'  Officers'  Coats,  Overalls  and  Pants  on 
Sheeting,  Overalls  and  Pants  on  Drill,  Leggins — 
Sheeting,  Leggins  —  Drill,  Firemen's  Coats  with 
Snaps  and  Rings— double  coated. 

DULL    FINISH    CLOTHING--"  B." 

Sack  Coats,  Sack  Coats  on  Drill,  Officers'  Coats, 
Officers'  Coats  on  Drill,  Officers'  Coats  on  Drill — 
double-coated;  Ponchos— 60x70,  Overalls  and  Pants 
— Sheeting,  Overalls  and  Pants— Drill. 

EXTRA    FINE    CLOTHING. 

Reversible  Coats  on  Cambric,  Reversible  Coats  on 
Serge,  Reversible  Coats  on  Check,  Men's  Zephyr 
Water-proof  Coats,  Ladies'  Zephyr  Water-proof  Cir- 
culars, Ladies'  Zephyr  Water-proof  Newports. 

WHITE   CLOTHING--" B." 

Sack  Coats,  Sack  Coats  —  Drill,  Officers'  Coats, 
Officers'  Coats — Drill,  Capes,  Capes  with  Sleeves — 
I  'onchos — 60x70. 


The  Gutta  Percha  and  Rubber 

Manufacturing  Co* 

Corner  First  and  market  Sts. 

SAN   FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

JOHN  W.  TAYLOR,-  Manager 


TABER,  BARKER  &  CO. 

IMPORTERS    AND     WHOLESALE 

■*       GROCERS,  108  and  no  California  St.,  San  FrarHisco 


$66 


a  week  in  your  own  town.    Terms  and  $5  outfit  free. 
A<idrr«  H    HAT,LETT&  CO.,  Portland,  Maine. 


TABLED 


WATERS-, 


/SALE 
9,000,000. 


None  genuine  without  the  Company's  YEL- 
LOW pictorial  label,  and  the  words  Apollina- 
RIS  Brunnen  around  an  anchor  on  the  CORK. 


FOR   SALE  BY 


RUHL  BROTHERS 

522  Montgomery  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Tbe  New  and  magnificent 

"Hotel  del  Monte." 

MONTEREY,  CAL, 

Open  all  the  Year  Round. 

NOTICE   TO    EASTERN    VISITORS. 

MOXTEKEY,  CAL.,  Dec.  IS,  isso. 
The  undersigned  begs  leave  to  nnnonnce  that 
the  "HOTEL  DEL  MONTE"  win  be  kept  open 
for  the  entertainment  of  gncsts  all  tbe  year 
round.  Terms  :  By  the  day,  $3 ;  week,  $17.50  5 
month,  $70. 

GEO.   SCHONEWALD, 

MANAGER. 


PACIFIC  ROLLING  MILL  GO. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Manufacturers  of 

Railroad  and  Merchant  Iron 

Car  and  Locomotive  Axles  and  Frames,  and  Hammered 
Iron  of  every  description.  Rolled  Beams,  Angle,  Channel, 
and  T  Iron,  Bridge,  and  Machine  Bolts,  Lag  Screws,  Nuts, 
Washers,  etc.  Steamboat  Shafts,  Cranks,  Pistons,  Connect- 
ing Rods,  etc.,  etc.     Highest  price  paid  for  Scrap  Iron. 

OFFICE,   202    MARKET   STREET. 


Richard  Savage. 


Richard  H.  Savage. 


SAVAGE  &;  SON, 
EMPIRE    FOUNDRY 

And  Machine  Works, 

157  to  141  FREMONT  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Saw-mills  Edgers',  and  Mill  Machinery.  Dwelling  and 
Green-house  Heating  and  Plumbers'  Goods.  General  Min- 
ing Machinery.  Dodge's  Concentrators  and  Rock  Breakers. 
Architectural  Work  and  General  Jobbing.    Send  for  Circular. 


DELCHER  SILVER  MINING  CO. 

~^~^  Location  of  principal  plp.ee  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.  Location  of  works,  Gold  Hill,  Storey  County 
Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  February,  1881,  an 
assessment  (No.  26)  of  Fifty  Cents  (50)  cents  per  share  was 
levied  upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  im- 
mediately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the 
office  of  the  Company,  Room  8,  No.  327  Pine  Street  (San 
Francisco  Stock  and  Exchange  Board),  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  the  nineteenth  (igth)  day  of  March,  1881,  will  be 
delinquent,  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and, 
unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Saturday, 
the  ninth  day  of  April,  1881,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assess- 
ment, together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of 
sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

JNO.  CROCKETT,  Secretary. 

Office— Room  8,  327  Pine  Street  (S.  F.  Stock  and  Ex- 
change Board),    San  Francisco,  California. 


GEO.    W.    PRE5COTT.  IRVING   M.   SCOTT.  H.  T.  SCOTT. 

UNION   IRON  WORKS 

PRESCOTT,  SCOTT  &  CO. 

(Oldest  and  most  extensive  Foundry  on  the  Pacific  Coast.) 

Cor.  First  and  Mission  Sts., 

P.  O.  Box,  2138.  SAN   FRANCISCO. 


IRA    P.   RANK!::. 


A.    P.    ERAVTiiN-. 


PACIFIC    IRON   WORKS. 

RANKIN,  BRAYTON   &.   CO., 

127  to  133  First  Street,  Siin  Francisco. 

Mining  Machinery  of  all  kinds,  Sugar  Mills,  Engines  — 
both  Marine  and  Stationary,  Boilers,  etc.,  etc. 


GEORGE  H.  TAY&  CO. 

(Formerly  TAY,  BROOKS  &  BACKUS), 

IMPORTERS  OF 

METALS,   STOVES,  RANGES, 

AND 

House  Furnishing  Hardware, 

S.  TV.  Corner  California  ami  Davis  Streets, 

and   Nos.  614,  616,  61S  Battery  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


A.    S.    HALLIDIE, 

Manufacturer  of  and  Dealer  in 

WIRE    AND    WIRE    ROPE. 

Wire  Rope,  Flat  and  Round,  of  Iron  or  Steel.    Copper  Light- 
ning Conductors.     Wire  Cord  of  all  kinds.     Patent 
Barbed    Fence   Wire.      Proprietor  of   the 
Patent  Endless  Ropeway. 
No.  6  California  Street.  San  Franeisco. 

All  lines  Street  Cars  pass  the  door.       ' 


California  Wire  Works  Co. 

Manufacture  and  keep  in  stock  all  kinds  of 

Ornamental  and  Useful  Wire  Goods, 

BRASS,  IRON,  and  COPPER  WIRE  CLOTH, 

BIRD  CAGES,  RAT  TRAPS,  RIDDLES,  ETC.,  ETC. 

Call  and  examine  our  goods, 

NO.     6     CALIFORNIA     STREET, 

All  the  Street  Cars  pass  the  door. 

JOS.  F.  FORDERER, 

Manufacturer  of 

I 

Galvanized    Iron    Cornices, 

Chimney  Tops  and   Iron  Skylights, 

Metal  and  Slate  Roofing. 

53    BEALE    STREET. 


George  Campbeil. 


E.  D.  Heatley 


DICKSON,  DeWOLF  &  CO., 
Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants 

412  AND  414  BATTERY  ST., 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 


CALIFORNIA 


THE 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  REFINERY 

SAN    FRANCISCO, 

ANUFACTURERS    OF   ALL 


M 


Classes  of  Refined  Sugars,  including  Loaf  Sugar 
for  export.  — 

C.  ADOLI'IIE  LOW,  President. 

Office— 20S  California  Street. 


J.    L.    BABE    &    CO  ., 
Diamond  Commission  Merchants 

127    KEARNY    STREET. 

CASH   ADVANCED   ON   DIAMONDS. 

References:  Thos.   Brown,  Esq.,  Cashier  Bank  of  Cali- 
fornia ;  Drury  Melone,  Esq.  Room  No.  7. 


JOHN  TAYLOR  &  CO. 

118  and  120  Market  Street,  and  15  and  17  California  Street. 

ASSAYERS'    MATERIALS,   MINE 

y~t       and  Mill  Supplies,  also  Druggists'  Glassware. 
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Kjt     Jt.     JtCa     Ail 


Overland  Ticket  Office,  Oakland  Ferry,  foot  of  Market  St. 

COMMENCING   MONDAY,   FEBRU- 

^■"'      ary  7,  1881,  and  until  further  notice, 
TRAINS  AND  BOATS  will  leave  SAN  FRANCISCO: 
•7    or\  A.  Jlf.3  Daily,  Local  Passenger  Train 

/  'O  via   Oakland  and  Vatlejo,  for  "Davis,  Wood- 

land, and  Willows."     Connects  at  Vallejo  for  Napa  (Stages 
for  Sonoma),  St.  Helena  (White  Sulphur  Springs),  and  Cal- 
istoga  (Stages  for  the  Geysers). 
Sunday  Excursion  Tickets,  at  reduced  rates,  to  Vallejo. 

P  qq  A.M.,  Daily,  Local  Passenger  Train 

^  *  ^^    via  Oakland  and  N  iles,  for  Livermore  and  Tracy, 

connecting  at  "  Tracy"  wit/:  At/antic  Express.  Connects 
at  Niles  with  train  arriving  at  San  Jose  at  10.50  a.  m. 

R  HO  -4'  M.j  Daily,  Atlantic  Express  via 

O.L/C  Oakland,  Martinez,  and  Stockton,  for  Sacra- 
amento,  Colfax,  Reno  (Virginia  City),  Battle  Mountain  (Aus- 
tin), Palisade  (Eureka),  Ogden,  Omaha,  and  East.  Connects 
at  Gait  for  lone,  and  at  Sacramento,  Daily,  with  the  Ore- 
gon Express  for  Marysville,  Chico,  Red  Bluff,  and  Redding 
(Stages  for  Portland,  Oregon). 

Sunday  Excursion  Tickets,  at  reduced  rates,  to  San  Pa- 
blo, and  Martinez. 

TO  (If)  A.   M.j   Daily,  Local  Passenger 

±   KJ    KJKJ     Tra;n  v;a  Oakland  to  Haywards  and  Niles. 

JfiO  P.M.,  Daily,  Local  Passenger  Train 
»W     via  Oakland  and  Niles,  arriving  at  San  Jose  at 
5.20  P.  M. 

Jnn  P-  M. ,  Sundays  Excepted,  Local  Pas- 
*-/t-/     senger  Train  via   Oakland   for   Martinez  and 
Antioch. 

a   r\Q  P.  M.,  Daily,  Arizona  Express  via 

£f-*{s\J  Oakland  and  Martinez,  for  Lathrop  (and  Stock- 
ton), Merced,  Madera  (Yosemite  and  Big  Trees),  Visalia, 
Sumner,  Mojave,  Newhall  (San  Buenaventura  and  Santa 
Barbara),  Los  Angeles,  Santa  Monica,  Wilmington,  Santa 
Ana  (San  Diego),  Colton,  and  Yuma  (Colorado  River  Steam- 
ers), connecting  direct  ivith  Daily  Trains  of  the  Soutlu-m 
Pacific  Railroad  of  A  rizona  for  Maricopa  (stages  for  Phoe- 
nix and  Prescott),  Casa  Grande  (stages  for  Florence),  Tucson, 
Benson  (stages  for  Tombstone),  and  Deming,  N.  M.  (for  A., 
T.  &  S.  F.  R.  R.),  1208  miles  from  San  Francisco.  Sleeping 
Cars  between  Oakland,  Los  Angeles,  Yuma,  and  Benson. 
Connects,  ^Sundays  excepted,  at  Vallejo  Junction  for 
Napa,  St.  Helena,  and  Calistojra. 

a  s\s\  P.  M.,  Sundays  Excepted,   Sacra- 

tf'VK/  mcnto  Steamer  (from  Market  Street  Wharf) 
for  Benicia  and  Landings  on  the  Sacramento  River. 

a   r\r\  P.  M.,  Daily,  Through  Third-Class 

/f"  U\J     Train  vja  Oakland,  Martinez,  and  Lathrop,  for 

.  Los  Angeles  and  points  in  Arizona. 

P.  M.,  Daily,  Local  Passenger  Train 

via    Oakland,    Livermore,  and   Stockton,    for 
'Sacramento." 

Centiects  at  Sacramento  (Sundays  Excepted)  with  the 
"Virginia  Express"   for  Reno,  Carson,  and  Virginia. 
Sleeping  Cars  (Sundays  excepted)  Oakland  to  Carson. 


4-30 


*    on  P-  M. ,  Daily,  Local  Passenger  Train 

£f-  *^J  **    v;a  Oakland  for  H  ay  wards,  Niles,  and  Livermore. 
Public  conveyance  for  Mills  Seminary  connects  at  Sem- 
inary Park  Station  with  all  trains,  Sundays  Excepted. 

5r\f\  P.  M.,  Daily,  Overland  Emigrant 
•  Vis     Train  via  Oakland,  Martinez,  and  Sacramento 
for  Ogden,  Omaha,  and  East. 

Connections/or"  Vallejo"  made  at  Vallejo  y -unction  from 
trains  leaving  San  Francisco  7.30  a.  m.,  3.00  v,  m.,  and  4.00 
p.  M. 

FERRIES    AND    LOCAL   TRAINS. 

FROM    SAN   FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 


BROAD    GAUGE. 

WINTER  ARRANGEMENT. 

Commencing  Wednesday,  Nov.  3,  1880,  and  until  fur- 
ther notice. 

Passenger  trains  will  leave  San  Francisco,  from  Passenger 
Depot 'on  Townsend  Street,  between  Third  and  Fourth 
Streets,  as  follows : 

O   -,-    A.    M.   DAILY  for  San  Jose  and  Way  Stations. 
O        Returning,  arrives  S.  F.  3.37  P.  M. 

tE^Stages  for  Pescadero  (via  San  Mateo  and  Redwood) 
connect  with  this  train  only. 

m  Ar\  A-  M-  DAILY  (Monterey  and  Soledad  Through 
lU.q.U  Train)  for  San  Jose,  Gilroy  (Hollister  and  Tres 
Pinos),  Pajaro,  Castroville,  Monterey,  Salinas,  Soledad,  and 
Way  Stations.     Returning,  arrives  S.  F.  6.02  P.  M. 

S&3"  Stage  connections  made  with  this  train.  (Pescadero 
stages  via  San  Mateo  and  Redwood  excepted.) 
O  OH  ^"  ^'  E^ILY,  Sundays  excepted,  "Monterey 
J'Ou  Through  Express,"  for  San  Jose,  Gilroy,  Pajaro, 
Monterey,  and  principal  Way  Stations.  Returning,  arrives 
S.  F.  10.02  A.  M. 

-   -r  p-  M-  DAILY,  for  San  Jose   and   Way   Stations. 
<?'0   Returning,  arrives  S.  F.  9.10  A.  M. 
k    ~Q  P.    M.    DAILY  for   Menlo   Park   and  Way   Sta- 


Returning,  arrives  S.  F,  6.40  A.  M. 


SPECIAL   RATES  TO  MONTEREY, 

SINGLE  TRIP  TICKETS $3  50 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  .(ROUND    TRIP),  sold 

on  Saturdays  and  Sunday  mornings,  good  for  return 

until  following  Monday  inclusive $5  00 

Also,  EXCURSION  TICKETS  lo  San  Jose  and  inter- 
mediate points,  sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sunday  mornings, 
good  for  return  until  following  Monday  inclusive. 

Ticket   Offices — Passenger  Depot,  Townsend   Street, 
and  No.  ■?.  New  Montgomery  Street,  Palace  Hotel. 
A.  C.  BASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.  Asst.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


SOUTHERN  DIVISIONS. 
05?  Passengers  for  Los  Angeles  and  intermediate  points, 
as  also  Yuma  and  all  points  east  of  the  Colorado  River,  will 
take  the  cars  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  via  OAK- 
LAND, leaving  SAN  FRANCISCO  via  Ferry  Landing, 
Market  Street,  at  4.00  p.  M.  daily. 


(TOUTH  PACLFIC  COAST  R.  R. 
--'  New  Route — Narrow  Gau%e. 
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Commencing  SUNDAY,  NOVEMBER  7,  1880,  Boats 
and  Trains  will  leave  San  Francisco  from  Ferry  Landing, 
foot  of  Market  Street,  as  follows: 

Q  T  c  A.  M.  DAILY,  for  Alameda,  West  San  Leandro, 
0  ■  ■*  J  West  San  Lorenzo,  Russel's,  Mt.  Eden,  Alvarado, 
Hall's,  Newark,  Mowry's,  Alviso,  Agnew's,  Santa  Clara, 
San  Jose,  Lovelady's,  Los  Gatos,  Alma,  Wright's,  Glen- 
wood,  Dougherty's  Mill,  Felton,  Big  Tree  Grove,  Summit, 
and  Santa  Cruz.  Returning,  arrives  in  S.  F.  at  5:35  P.  M. 
,  -,-,  P.  M.  DAILY,  for  Alameda,  Newark,  San  Jose, 
^T'O  Los  Gatos,  and  all  intermediate  points.  Arrive  in 
S.  F.  at  0.45  A.  M. 

ON  SUNDAYS  ONLY,  an  additional  train  will  leave 
San  Francisco  at 

5^-jrt  A.   M.,  for  Santa  Cruz  and  all  intermediate  points, 
•Vis  to  accommodate  hunters. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS 

Sold  on  Saturdays,  good  until  Monday  following,  inclusive, 
to  San  Jose  and  return,  $2.50;  Santa  Cruz  and  return,  $5. 

FERRIES  AND  LOCAL  TRAINS,  DAILY. 

From  San  Francisco — *6-3S,  7-30,  8.15,  9.30,  10.30, 
11.30  a.  m.  12.30,  1.30,  t2-3o,  3-3°.  4-3°.  5-3°.  6- 30. 
7.30,  8.30,  and  11-30  P.  M. 
From  High  Street,  Alameda— '•5.45,  '6.45,  7.37,  8.48, 
9.40,  10.38,  11.35  A.  M.  12.35,  ti-35.  2-35.  3-35,  4-38, 
5-35>  6.35,  9-30,  and  10.00  P.  M. 

t  Sundays  only. 
*  Daily,  Sundays  excepted. 
Up-lown  ticket  offices,  208  Montgomery  Street, 
checked  at  hotels  and  residences. 

Oakland  ticket  office,  northeast   corner  Thirteenth 
Broadway. 

F.  W.  BOWEN,  G.  H.  WAGGONER, 

Superintendent.  Gen.  Pass.  Agent. 


QCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY 

—  FOR  — 

JAPAN    AND    CHINA, 

Leave  Wharf,  Cor.  First  and  Brannan  Streets,  at  2  p.  M.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  a   Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 

GAELIC,       OCEANIC,       BELGIC. 

Will  sail  from  San  Francisco, 
Tuesday.    Mar.  15,  Saturday,  April   16,    Tuesday,  May  3. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  an  i  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.'s  General  Offices,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  202 
Market  Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD,  President. 


P 


ACIFIC   COAST  STEAMSHIP   CO. 


Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway  Wharf 
for  PORTLAND  (Oregon),  ev;ry  five  days,  direct,  and  for 
LOS  ANGELES,  SANTA  BARBARA,  SANTA  CRUZ, 
SAN  DIEGO,  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO,  and  other  Northern 
and  Southern  Coast  Ports,  leaving  San  Francisco  about 
every  third  day. 

For  day  and  hour  of  sailing,  see  the  Company's  advertise- 
ment in  the  San  Francisco  daily  papers. 

Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  St.,  near  Pine. 
G00DALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  Agents. 

No,  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 
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B — Sundays  Excepted. 
■*  Alameda  passengers  change  cars  at  Oakland. 
THE  CREEK  ROUTE. 
From  San  Francisco — Daily— -9.15  and  n.15  a.  m.     1.15 
— 3.15  and  5.15  P.  M.    Daily  Except  Sundays— 7.  \$  a.  m. 
From  Oakland—  Daily— 8. 15 and  10.15  a.  m.     12.15— 2.15 
and  4.15  p.  m.     Daily  Except  Sundays — 6.15  A.  M. 
The  Oakland  (Long)  Wharf  will  hereafter  be  open  to  pas- 
sage of  teams,  etc. ;  also,  of  live  stock  (only  when  properly 
haltered  and  led).     The  Creek  Route  rates  will  be  applica- 
ble to  this  line. 

"  Official  Schedule  Time  "  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co. 
Jewelers,  101  and  103  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F. 
A    N    TOWNK,  T    H-  GOODMAN, 

General  Sup't  Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Ag'i 


WILLIAMS,     DIMOXD    &    €0. 

SHIPPING   AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

Union  Building,   Junction   Market  and  Pine  Streets,   San 
Francisco. 

A  GENTS  FOR  PACIFIC  MAIL  S.  S. 

■*■  ■*-  Co.  ;  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co.  ;  The  Cunard 
Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co. ;  The  Hawaiian  Line  ;  The  China 
Traders'  Insurance  Co.,  Limited;  The  Marine  Insurance 
Co.  of  London ;  The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works ;  The 
Glasgow  Iron  Co.  ;  Nich.  Ashton  &  Son's  Salt. 


MILLER  &  RICHARD'S 

EXTRA- HARD  METAL 

SCOTCH  TYPE 


Is   used   upon   the  Argonaut  exclusively 


Address  No.  529  COMMERCIAL  STREET, 
And  205  Leidesdorff  Street,  San  Francisco, 


The  Type  used   upon  this  paper  has  had  over  THREE 
MILLION  IMPRESSIONS  taken  from  it. 


California  Sugar  Refinery. 

OFFICE,      -      -       -      215  Front  St. 
WORKS,    Eighth  and  Brannan     ts. 

C.  SPRECKELS,  President, 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS,  Vice-President, 

A.  B.  SPRECKELS,  Secretary. 


C.  J.  HUTCHINSON.  H.   R.  MANN 

HUTCHINSON    &    MANN, 
Insurance  Agency, 

322  and  324  California  St.,  and   302  and  304  Sansome  St, 
San  Francisco,  N.  E.  cor.  California  and  Sansome  Sts. 
Captain  A.  M.  Burns,  Marine  Surveyor. 
W.  L.  Chalmers,  Z.  P.  Clark,  J.  C.  Staples, 

Special  Agents  and  Adjusters. 


COMMERCIAL 

JNSURANCE   COMPANY  OF  CALA, 
FIRE    AND    MARINE. 

Principal  office,  405  California  Street,  San  Francisco 

JOHN  H.  WISE,  President 
CHAS.  A.  LATON,  Secretary. 


T 


^HE  NEVADA   BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Capital  paid  up $3,000,000 

Reserve,  U.  S.  Bonds 4,000,000 

Agency  at  New  York 62  Wall  Street 

Agency  at  Virginia,  Nevada. 


Euys  and  sells  Exchange  and  Telegraphic  Transfers. 

Issues  Commercial  and  Travelers'  Credits. 

This  Bank  has  special  facilities  for  dealing  in  hullion. 


T 


'HE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


Capital. $3,000,000 

William  Alvord President. 

Thomas  Brown Cashier. 

Byron  Murray,  Jr Assistant  Cashier. 

AGENTS  — New  York,  Agency  of  the  Bank  of  Califor 
nia ;  Boston,  Tremont  National  Bank ;  Chicago,  Union 
National  Bank ;  St.  Louis,  Boatmen's  Savings  Bank ;  New 
Zealand,  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand  ;  London,  China,  Japan, 
India,  and  Australia,  the  Oriental  Bank  Corporation. 


$ 


c  to  $20  per  day  at  home.    Samples  worth  $5  free.    Ad. 
J     dress  STINSON  &  CO.,  Portland,  Maine. 


TTOME  MUTUAL 
*1  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

406  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Capital. .  .(Paid  up  in  Gold). .  .$300,000  00 
Assets,  Jan.  1, 1880 joi,io6  34 

PRESIDENT J.  F.  HOUGHTON. 

VICE-PRESIDENT L.  L.  BAKER. 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R.    STORY 


ROYAL,  NORWICH   UNION, 
AND  LANCASHIRE 

rpiRE    INSURANCE    COMPANIES, 

430  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Combined  Capital,  -    -  $33,T50,000 
Combined  Assets,  -    $30,»38,ST4.09 


FALKNER,  BELL  &   CO. 

General  Agents. 


ALASKA 

COMMERCIAL 


No.  310  Sansome  Street 


WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS. 


THUNDER  POWDER  COMFY. 

OFFICE, 

606   Montgomery  St.,  Room  4. 

WM.  SHERMAN. President 

C.  M.  OAKLEY Secretary 

CHARLES  DE  LACY. General  Manager 

BOARD    OF    DIRECTORS. 

WM.  SHERMAN,  GEO.  W.  PRESCOTT, 

F.  M.  PIXLEY,  E.  G.  WAITE, 

W.  W.  DODGE,  CHAS.  DE  LACY, 

WM.  M.  STEWART. 

This  Company  offers  to  the  public  a  new  explosive— an 
entirely  new  invention,  powerful,  cheap,  and  safe,  and  in 
every  respect  superior  to  any  other  explosive  now  in  use. 

The  Officers  of  the  Company  will  take  pleasure  in  com- 
municating to  miners,  and  others  desiring  to  experiment  with 
the  same,  full  particulars  by  mail,  or  personal  explanation 


The  Bank  has   an  Agent   at  Virginia    City,   and    Corre 

spondents  in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Berlin,  Bremen, 
Hamburg,  Fran kfort-on- Main,  Antwerp,  Amsterdam,  St. 
Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Christiana,  Locarno, 
Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shanghae,  Yo- 
kohama. 


ANCLO-CALIFORNIAN  BANK 


LIMITED. 


Subscribed  Capital, 
Paid  Up  Capital, 
Reserve  Fund, 


-     $3,000,000 

-  1,500,000 

■   225,000 


F.  F.  LOW,  >  .r  P.  N.  LILIENTHAL, 

J.  STEINHART,  )  ManaEers-  Cashier 


Cashier. 


Draws  exchange  on  the  principal  points  in  the  United 
States,  Canada,  Europe,  Japan,  China,  India,  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  2nd  Hawaiian  Islands. 

Issues  Commercial  and  Traveler's  credits,  available  in  any 
part  of  the  world.  Also,  deals  in  bullion,  and  does  a  gen- 
eral banking  business. 


Newton  Booth,  C.  T.  Wheeler,  Sacaramento. 

J.  T.  Glover,  W.  W.  Dodge,  San  Francisco. 

W.    W.   DODGE   &   CO. 

WHOLESALE  grocers, 

Northwest  corner  Clay  and   Front   Streets,  San   Francisco. 


H.  L.  DODGE L.  H.  SWEENEY J,  E.  KUGGLES. 

DODGE,  SWEENEY  &  CO. 

IMPORTERS, 

Wholesale  Provision  Dealers, 

....AND.... 

COMMISSION    MERCHANTS, 

Nos.  114  and  116  Market,  and  11  and  13  California  Sts. 


C.  ADOLPHE   LOW  &  CO. 

Commission  Merchants, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


fiFFICE  IN  NEW  YORK,  42  CEDAR 

L'      Street. 

53T  Liberal  advances  made  on  consignments.* 


Hunyadi Jaoos 

MINERAL  WATER. 

THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST 

NATURAL   APERIENT. 

Superior  to  All  Other  Laxatives 


Regulates  and  improves  the  action  of  the 
Liver  and  Kidneys. 

Recommended  by  the  medical  profession 
throughout  the  world. 

A  wineglassful  a  dose.  Taken  in  the 
morning  before  breakfast. 

Of  all  druggists  and  mineral  water  dealers. 

To  assure  the  genuine  Water,  require  bottles  with  a  BLUB 
label,  and  bearing  the  name  of  The  Apollinaris  Co.,  Lim- 
ited, London. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

RUHL  BROTHERS 

583  Montgomery  Stree 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


PEBBLE  SPECTACLES 


MULLER'S  OPTICAL  DEPOT 


135  Montgomery  Street,  near  Bush,  opposite  Occi- 
dental Hotel.  $2T  The  most  complicated  cases  of 
defective  vision  thoroughly  diagnosed,  free  of  charge. 
Compound  Astigmatic  Lenses  mounted  to  order,  two 
hours  notice. 


THE  D1NGEE&C0NARD  CO'S 

BEAUTIFUL  EVER-llI.OOMXNe 

ROSES 

We  deliver  STRONG  POT  ROSES  for  Winter 
Bloom  and  Fall  Planting,  safety  by  mail,  at  all 
post-offices.  Five  Splendid  Varieties,  your  choice, 
all  labeled,  for  Si ;  13  for  $2  ;  19  for"S3  j  36  for 
S4;35forS5;75forS10;  100forS13.  Send 
for  our  New  Guide  to  Rose  (ultuiv.  and 
choose  from  over  500  Finest  Sorts.  Our  Great 
Specialty  is  growing  and  distributing  Roses. 
THE  DIN'GEE  &  CONARD  CO, 
Rose-Growers. West  Geoye.  Chester  Co.,  Pi 


L.  II  EM  Kit 'II.  Provision  Packer 

1ND    WHOLESALE    DEALER    IN 


A' 


Hams,  Bacon,  Pork,  Lard,  Smoked  Ecef,  Tongues, 
Etc.  Also,  the  first  genuine  Sugar  and  Spice  Cured  Hams 
in  California,  made  by  the  old  Pioneer  Pork  Packer, 

L.    HENTRICH, 
P.  0.  Box,  1297.         513  and  515  Front  St.,  S.  F. 


NATHANIEL   GRAY.       "7    C  S.  WRIGHT.  n^W    J.   A.  CAMPBELL. 

i\.  GRAY  &    CO., 


UNDERTAKERS, 

oil   Sacramento  Street. 


CHOKE  BQJtt  POWDER! 

T~\U    FONTS    NEW  AND     UNRI- 

■*-^    valed  brand, "  CHOKE  BORE"  POWDER,  made 
expressly  for  "CHOKE   BORE"  GUNS. 

For  sale  by  all  the  gun  dealers,  and  at  the  DU  PONT 
AGENCY, 

115  Pine  Street 


JOHN    SKINKER, 


,  San  Francisco. 
-      -      -       AGENT. 


u 


NION  CONSOLIDATED    SILVER 

Mining  Company. — Location  of  principal  place  of 
business,  San  Francisco,  California.  Location  of  works, 
Virginia  Mining  District,  Storey  County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Directors, 
held  on  the  seventh  (7th)  day  of  March,  1881,  an  assess- 
ment (No.  16)  of  one  dollar  ($1)  per  share  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediatelv 
in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of 
the  Company,  Rooms  3  and  4,  (second  floor,)  309  California 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  eleventh  (nth)  day  of  April,  1881,  will  be  delin- 
quent and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and,  un- 
less payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Monday,  the 
second  (2d)  day  of  May,  18S1,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assess- 
ment, together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of 
sale.  J.   M.   BUFFINGTON,  Secretary. 

Office — Rooms  3  and  4,  second  floor,  309  California 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California 


0 


PHIR  SIL  VER  MINING  COMPAA  Y 

Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.  Location  of  works,  Virginia,  Storey  County, 
Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  ninth  day  of  March,  1881,  an 
assessment  (No.  39)  of  one  dollar  ($1)  per  share  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immedi- 
ately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the 
office  of  the  company,  Room  16,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309 
Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  fourteenth  (14th)  day  of  April,  iSSi,  will  be  de- 
linquent, and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and  un- 
less payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Wednes- 
day, the  fourth  (4th)  day  of  May,  1S81,  to  pay  the  delin- 
quent assessment,  together  with  costs  of  advertising  and 
expenses  of  sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

C.  L.    McCOY,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  16,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


J~\IVIDEND    NOTICE.— OFFICE    01- 

the  Standard  Consolidated  Mining  Company,  San 
Francisco,  March  2,  1881. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  above-named  Company,  held  this  day, 
dividend  No.  26,  of  Seventy-five  Cents  (75C.)per  share  was 
declared,  payable  on  Saturday,  March  12th,  1881,  at 
the  office  in  this  city,  or  at  the  Agency  of  the  Nevada  Bank 
of  San  Francisco  in  New  York. 

WM.  WILLIS,  Secretary. 
Office — Room   No.    29,   Nevada  Block,    No.  309   Mont- 
gomery Street,  San  Francisco,  CaJ. 


p\IVIDEND    NOTICE.—OFFICE    Ob 

the  Silver  King  Mining  Company,  San  Francisco, 
March  1,  1881.— At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  above-named  Company  held  this  day,  a  Dividend 
(No.  15)  of  Twenty-five  Cents  (25c.)  per  share  was  declared, 
payable  on  Tuesday,  March  15,  18S1,  at  the  office 
of  the  Company,  Room  19,  328  Montgomery  Street,  San 
Francisco,  California.  Transfer  books  will  be  closed  March 
10,  1881.  JOSEPH  NASH,  Secretary. 


■*J  Jll  %  TTfl  T^i  8  Samples  »nd  Catalogue  of  bertsel, 
M  f\.  Hi  Hi  ir>S  articles  o*  earth.  World 
JL    XVJ^JJ  Mfg  CO.  122  Nassau  st" H.X 


DOANE  &J1ENSHELWOOD 

SPRING  DISPLAY  of  FRENCH,  ENGLISH,  and  AMER- 
ICAN Prints,  Percales,  Zephyrs,  Ginghams,  Seersucker's 
Checks,  etc.,  all  new  and  choice  selections  for  Spring  trade. 

New  Styles  in  Dress  Goods,  comprising  Shoodas,  Beiges 
with  side  bands,  Camel's  Hair,  Fancy  Plaids,  etc.,  arriving 
daily. 

In  the  Silk  Department  we  arc  showing  great  Bargains 
in  Bonnets,  Black  Silks,  Satin  De  Lyons,  Surah  Silks,  Satin 
illarvellieux,  Brocades,  etc. 

Our  Fancy  Goods  Department  contains  all  the  latest 
novelties  in  Neck-wear  for  Ladies,  such  as  Lace  Collars  and 
Cull's.  Hade-up  Fichues,  Collars  and  Ties  to  match,  New 
Linen  Collars,  Lace  Scarfs,  etc.,  all  just  received. 

We  make  a  specialty  of  the  "Foster"  Glove,  having  in- 
troduced it  in  this  market  with  great  success.  We  offer  a 
very  large  stock,  both  at  wholesale  and  retail,  in  all  shades, 
lengths,  and  sizes.  Country  orders  promptly  filled,  and 
samples  sent  on  application. 

132    KEARNY   STREET 

THURLOW    BLOCK. 


CREAT  REDUCTION    IN    PRICES  ! 

0?f   ACCOUNT    OF  THE    DISSOLUTION   OF   THE    FIRM    OF 
BRAVERMAN  &  LEW, 

WE  HAVE  CONCLUDED  TO  REDUCE  OUR  LARGE  STOCK 
OF  WATCHES,  DIAMONDS,  JEWELRY,  SILVERWARE,  AND 
CLOCKS,  AND  OFFER  EXTRA  INDUCEMENTS  TO  BUYERS. 

Examine  Prices  Before  Purchasing  Elsewhere. 

LOUIS  BRAVERMAN  &  CO. 

Successors  to  BRAVERMAN  &  LEVY,  119  Montgomery  St. 


Seud    for    our    IIXISTKATED    t'ATALOGI  E    ol 

RATTAN  FURNITURE. 


CALIFORNIA   FURNITURE 

MANUFACTURING    CO. 


We  are  now  manufacturing  and  receiving  by  railroad  the 
most  Unique  and  Elegant  Designs  in  ART  FURNITURE,  embrac- 
ing all  the  modern  styles.  We  call  special  attention  to  our  New 
Designs  iu  Ebony  Parlor  and  Bedroom  Sets  -cottage  and  castle. 
Also,  to  our  well  assorted  stock  of  Antique  and  Modern  Chair 
Stock,  and  other  Furniture. 

Special  designs  furnished  on  application. 
CALIFORNIA    FURNITURE    MANUFACTURING    COMPANY, 
320,  222,  224,  and  226  Busb  Street. 


PSE        CHAMPAGNE         EXTRA  DRY 

USED    BY    ALL    CONNOISSEURS 


The  ARGONAUT  is  Printed  with  Ink  Manufactured  by 

SHATTUCK  &  FLETCHER, 

520  Commercial  Street,  San  Francisco. 


This  Cul  represents  our  L.IOVS  AKIUM.TO.V 

ROCKER,  Xo.  401,  ss. .-,((. 

WAKEFIELD^ATTAN  CO. 

644  Harket  St.,  opp.  Palace  Hotel. 


ROEDERER 

CHAMPACNE. 

ATOTICE.—THE  TRADE  AND    THE 

Public  are  informed  that  we  receive  the  Genuine 
LOUIS  ROEDERER  CARTE  BLANCHE  CHAM- 
PAGNE direct  from  Mr.  Louis  Roederer,  Reims,  over  his 
signature  and  Consular  Invoice.  Each  case  is  marked  upon 
the  side,  "  Macon  dray  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,"  and  each 
bottle  bears  the  label,  "  Macondray  &  Co.,  Sole  Agents  for 
the  Pacific  Coast." 

MACONDRAY    &    CO, 

Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 
ESTABLISHED  1852, 

A.  P.  HOTALING  &  CO. 

Sole  Agents  for  the  J.  H.  CUTTER 

OLD   BOURBON  WHISKY, 

And  Importers  of 

FINE    WINES    AND    LIQUORS, 
429  ;uul  431  Jackson  Street,         San  Francisco. 


DRY  M0N0P0LE 

(EXTRA) 
From  Messrs.  Heidsieck  &  Co.  Reims 

A.  YIGNIER,   SOLE  AGENT. 


C.  V.  SHEFFIELD.  N.  W.  SPAULDING.  J.   PATTERSON 


SAW   MANUFACTURING 


17  and  10  Fremont  St..  San  Francisco. 


PALACE    HOTEL  RESTAURANT 

FIRST-CLASS  IN  ALL  RESPECTS. 

r\UIET  AND   DESIRABLE   PLACE 

j£*    for  Ladies,  Gentlemen,  and  Families.     dSTEntrance, 
south  side  of  Court.  A.    D.    SHARON. 


>  -^ — * 


♦^TM-^tilt^i^ 


F£   SCHOLARSHIP,    $70 

*jTSEND  for  circular. -si 


TILES  I    TILES  1 1 

For  Mosaic  Flooring,  Fire-Places,  Mantel  Facings,  Furniture, 

Flower  Boxes,  Vestibules,  Hearths,  Conservatories, 

Walls,  and  other  Architectural  Decorations. 

Our  assortment  is  the  largest  and  most  attractive  ever  offered  in  this  market, 
.and  we  are  adding  to  it,  by  the  arrival  of  every  steamer,  new  designs,  styles,  and 
patterns.  We  Import  Direct  from  tne  celebrated  unglish  Tile  Works,  Stoke-upon-Trent,  and  other  manufacturers  of  Tiles,  and  are  thus 
enabled  to  make  prices  that  will  deserve  the  attention  of  the  closest  buyers.  Tiles  being  more  beautiful  and  durable  than  either  marble, 
slate,  or  wood,  they  are  very  extensively  used  for  Hearths,  Fire-places,  Pavements,  and  Flooring  throughout  Europe  and  the  Eastern  States. 

W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &M,  110, 112, 114, 116, 118  BATTERY  ST. 


ESSC 

jJINCAUSTIGlC 

|*^^^LAZEt)jJ!AJOLICAl 

k»  ^  O     <"!J_ART_PAINTE'D  AND 
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VOL.  VIII.     NO.  12. 


SAN    FRANCISCO,    MARCH  ig.    1881. 


PRICE,  TEN  CENTS. 


A   LAST-CENTURY   ROMANCE. 


Full  of  Masks  and  Duels,  Hapless  Lovers,  Wedlock,  and  Opal  Ring's. 


It  was  in  the  year  of  grace  1771.  Powder,  patches,  and 
Madame  du  Barry  reigned  supreme  in  Paris  and  thereabout. 
Time,  too,  flew  so  quickly  on  the  wings  of  pleasure  that  it 
was  the  fashion  to  carry  two  or  more  watches  about  one's 
person,  so  as  to  measure  it  quite  accurately.  As  to  religion, 
it  was  nearly  every  day  being  almost  "  pinked  "  to  death  by 
an  epigram  over  a  pinch  of  snuff.  Still,  for  all  this,  the 
world  seemed  to  wag  on  very  much  as  usual.  His  Most 
Christian  Majesty  Louis  XV.  was  getting  a  little  stouter  in 
person  ;  the  Bastile  was  becoming  somewhat  fuller  of  pris- 
oners ;  the  nobles  were  spending  their  money  as  nobles 
should,  irt  feasting  and  gaming ;  and  the  peasants  were 
starving  off  by  thousands  every  year  in  a  most  assertive  and 
offensive  manner. 

However,  I  know  not  whether  any  such  thoughts  as  these 
were  passing  through  the  head  of  a  gentleman  who  was  pla- 
cidly smoking  a  pipe  of  Virginia  by  the  kitchen  fire  of  the 
Golden  Bear.  He  had  been  staying  there  only  a  few  days, 
yet  he  was  already  a  great  favorite.  Mine  host  liked  him 
because,  if  he  lived  modestly,  he  never  grumbled  about  any- 
thing. Mine  hostess  liked  him  because  he  had  a  quiet  way 
with  him,  and  always  apologized  forgiving  any  extra  trouble. 
The  daughter  of  the  house,  Mademoiselle  Clarice,  liked 
him  because  he  stood  five  feet  eleven  in  his  high  boots, 
had  a  manly  figure,  dark  eyes,  sunburnt  face,  and  dark  mous- 
tache. As  to  Jacques,  he  liked  him  because  he  was  a  gal- 
lant captain,  who  had  just  returned  from  Pondicherry,  and 
had  fought  against  the  English  and  the  Indians  in  the  Can- 
adas. 

"  I  think  I  shall  take  a  stroll  out  from  this  good  city  of 
Paris  to-night,  Jacques,"  said  he  one  evening ;  "  so  fetch  me 
my  sword.  I  shall  return  at  ten  or  eleven,"  he  added  ;  "  no 
one  is  likely  to  call  on  me  ;  1  have  not  a  friend  here — nor  at 
court  either  for  the  matter  of  that,  or  I  should  have  got  my 
promised  colonelcy."  But  these  last  words  he  spoke  to 
himself  as  he  turned  into  the  St.  Honore".  Outside  the  old 
Louvre  he  passed,  and  then  found  himself  on  the  Pont  Neuf, 
leaning  against  the  parapet,  and  looking  listlessly  at  the 
Seine  as  it  glided  beneath,  silvered  by  the  moonlight.  He 
crossed  the  bridge,  threaded  the  narrow  streets,  and  found 
himself  out  in  the  high  road,  flanked  with"  trees.  On  the 
road  not  a  sound  was  to  be  heard ;  the  farmers'  carts  had 
long  been  housed,  and  the  peasants  gone  homeward.  After 
some  two  or  three  miles  the  road  cut  into  a  thickish  wood, 
and  from  one  of  the  openings  the  captain  could  see  a  gaily 
lighted  chateau,  and  gardens  hung  with  lamps.  It  was  evi- 
dently a  fete  champetre,  and  the  sound  of  minuet  music  came 
floating  from  the  garden  walks  and  over  the  yew  hedges. 

"If  I  walk  up  this  byway  I  might  hear  it  more  plainly," 
thought  he  ;  so  he  turned  into  a  narrow  path,  which,  how- 
ever, grew  darker  and  darker  as  he  strolled  on,  for  the  over- 
hanging trees  shut  out  the  moonlight.  Suddenly,  however, 
the  strains  of  the  minuet  were  disturbed  by  another  sound. 
He  could  hear  the  scuffle  of  feet  upon  the  dry  gravel,  joined 
to  the  clash  of  steel.  He  hurried  on,  and,  at  a  bend  of  the 
path,  came  upon  a  group  of  three  men.  They  were  all 
masked,  and  one  of  them,  clad  in  a  white  satin  costume, 
was  attempting  to  defend  himself  against  the  swords  of  the 
other  two. 

Directly  he  came  upon  them  one  of  the  men  faced  around 
and  made  a  swift  pass  at  the  new-comer.  The  captain  was 
not  to  be  surprised  ;  he  had  already  drawn  his  weapon,  so 
the  two  pieces  of  steel  only  slid  sharply  one  against  the 
other.  The  swords  were  still  for  a  few  seconds,  but  the  slid- 
ing, scraping  sound  close  by  told  that  the  others  were  hotly 
engaged.  The  eyes  of  the  mask  glared  at  the  captain,  and 
then  the  fence  began.  The  man  pressed  fiercely  upon  the 
soldier,  so  fiercely  that,  iron  as  was  his  wrist  and  cool  his 
nerve,  he  felt  that  he  had  met  no  better  match  in  all  his  years 
of  service.  Still  fortune  favored  him  :  the  man  suddenly 
slipped  on  a  small  piece  of  stone.  It  had  the  effect  of  turn- 
ing a  fierce  lunge  and  spoiling  it  for  the  afterguard.  In- 
stantly the  captain's  sword  was  through  his  body,  and  he  fell 
heavily  to  the  ground— dead  !  The  moon  played  upon  the 
shining  black  mask  of  the  dead  man,  and  seemed  -to  give  it 
a  hideous  life  ;  and  the  light  breeze  stirred  the  white  folds 
of  his  lace  cravat  ;  the  hands  were  drawn  up  as  if  clutching 
the  gravel  walk. 

The  sound  of  the  minuet  came  through  the  trees.  The 
noise  of  the  swords  had  stopped.  There  was  a  light  hand 
placed  on  the  captain's  shoulder  :  he  looked  round,  and  the 
mask  in  white  satin  stood  beside  him.  His  assailant  lay 
dead  upon  the  ground. 

"Monsieur,"  said  he,  holding  out  his  hand,  "you  have 
done  me  the  great  or  ill  service  of  saving  my  life." 

"It  is  no  more  than  I  ought  to  have  done,"  answered  the 
captain. 

"Ah,  sir!"  was  the  answer,  "be  not  unbecomingly  mod- 
est. You  have  done  me  a  great  service,  and  I  wish  that  it 
was  in  my  power  to  repay  you  properly." 

"  I  have  asked  for  no  payment,"  replied  the  soldier. 

"  Pshaw  !  be  not  too  dignified  ;  and  now  will  you  have  the 
goodness  to  do  me  a  few  little  favors?  You  promise  me, 
monsieur?" 

"  Willingly,"  was  the  answer. 

"Then,  first,  monsieur,  do  not  speak  to  any  one  of  wHat 


has  occurred  to-night  as  regards  these  carrion,"  and  he 
kicked  one  of  the  bodies  with  a  gesture  of  contempt.  "And 
do  not  ask  my  name,  nor  yet  seek  to  find  it  out.  I  beg  you 
to  accept  this  ring.  It  is  a  poor  thing — an  opal  set  in  dia- 
monds. I  have  another  like  it,  as  you,  see,  on  my  left  hand. 
Finally,  if  ever  you  are  in  imminent  trouble  or  danger,  but 
only  then,  open  the  little  lid  at  the  back  of  the  ring,  and  you 
will  find  my  name  and  crest.  Send  tome,  and  I  pray  that  I 
may  help  you  as  you  have  helped  me.  At  present,  Captain 
Mochrivart,  (you  see,  I  know  your  name,)  my  good  name  is 
more  likely  to  do  you  harm  at  court  than  good." 

"  But "  said  the  captain. 

"There  are  no  'buts'  to  be  spoken  of,"  answered  the 
other.  "  It  is  time  for  us  to  part.  Farewell,  sir.  You  must 
leave  me  here  in  this  silent  company  that  you  have  quieted 
so  effectively." 

"  Farewell." 

The  captain  held  out  his  hand,  and  it  was  shaken  heartily. 
As  the  path  turned,  the  captain  looked  back  for  the  last  time. 
The  mask  in  white  satin  was  coolly  cleaning  his  sword  by 
running  it  through  the  hat  of  one  of  the  dead  men.  He 
stopped,  lifted  his  hat,  and  politely  bowed. 

"  A  strange  adventure,"  said  the  soldier  to  himself,  as  he 
got  into  the  high-road.  "This  is  a  strange  ring,  too.  I  wish 
it  were  not  covered  with  blood." 

The  great  farm  of  Haigniere  stood  near  the  wood  which 
gave  it  its  name.  The  farm-house  itself  was  a  fine  old  build- 
ing of  flint-stone  and  red  brick.  In  fact  it  was  a  mixture  of 
chateau  and  farm.  A  girl  was  standing  in  one  of  the  great 
windows,  watching  the  sunset  as  it  lit  up  the  distant  woods 
and  turned  the  silvery  bark  of  the  small  birch  trees  to  a 
bright  copper-color. 

Within  sat  the  young  captain  whom  we  have  already  met. 
He  was  looking  at  her  with  an  air  of  melancholy.  She 
seemed  to  feel  it,  and,  turning,  said  : 

"  I  wish,  Jean,  you  would  not  be  so  gloomy." 

"  But  I  do  not  feel  so  happy,  Henriette,  my  once  dear  little 
playfellow,"  and  he  took  one  of  the  small  white  hands  be- 
tween his  brown  ones.  "  What  is  the  use  of  my  pretending 
to  be  what  I  am  not  ?     You  are  to  be  married  to  Lalange  in 

two  months,  and  I well,  I  do  not  .know  what  I  shall  do," 

and  bgrose  and  pared  wearilv'  up  and  down  the  ro.  m.  "  I 
wish — I  wish  that  I  had  never  seen  these  woods  of  Haigniere 
again,  nor  yet  had  come  to  this  house." 

"  But  what  can  I  do  for  you,  Jean  ?"  cried  thegirLand  she 
looked  at  him  with  pleading  eyes.  "Why  do  you  try  to  pain 
me  like  this  ?  It  is  cruel — too  cruel !"  and  she  sat  down  by 
the  large  table  and  hid  her  face  in  her  hands. 

"Ah,  Henriette,"  he  answered,  "  if  I  am  cruel,  fate  is  more 
cruel  still  to  me.  After  five  faithful  years  to  find  you  prom- 
ised to  De  Lalange,  a  common  truckler  in  the  crew  at  Ver- 
sailles. Well  !  it  is  the  reign  of  his  Christian  Majesty 
Louis  the  Fifteenth." 

"Jean,"  said  the  girl,  rising  again,    "you  know  not  what 
you  say.     Oh  !  if  you  were  to  offend  Monsieur  de  Lalange 
He  has  great  influence,  and  you— you  are  so  indiscreet." 

"And  you,  you  are  so  young — aye,  ahd  beautiful,  dear 
Henriette.  Forgive  me  for  what  I  have  said.  To-morrow  I 
shall  leave  here,  at  least  for  some  time,  and  hope  to  come 
back  quite  a  better  man,  and  having  all  your  forgiveness. 
You  forgive  me,  my  little  playfellow  of  long  ago  ;  and  may 
not  I  have  just  one  kiss  to  seal  the  contract?"  He  bent 
down  and  kissed  her  forehead,  and  she  sighed  as  she  pressed 
his  hand,  and  then  left  the  room. 

The  young  captain  walked  out  on  the  garden  terrace  at 
the  back  of  the  house,  and  strolled  up  and  down  in  the  sun- 
set. At  length  he  sat  down  on  the  great  stone  garden-seat. 
He  was  soon  roused  from  his  reverie  by  approaching  foot- 
steps. The  cure"  of  the  neighboring  church  was  standing  be- 
side him. 

"  You  seem  sad,  captain,"  said  the  old  man. 

"  Yes,"  was  the  answer,  "  I  am  miserable,  and  I  believe 
that  you  well  know  the  cause." 

"  I  do,  my  young  friend,"  said  the  priest,  "and  would  that 
I  could  help  you,  my  old  pupil.  As  it  is,  I  pray  you  strive 
to  forget  the  cause  of  your  sorrow.  In  two  months  your 
cousin  will  be  the  wife  of  De  Lalange.  You  will  not  so  ill 
use  your  time  here  as  to  bring  any  unhappiness  on  the  house 
of  your  good  uncle.  You  will  get  over  this  in  time.  A  few 
years  of  absence  has  a  wondrous  effect  in  curing  some  love 
affairs. " 

"  You  have  never  loved,  my  father,"  was  the  answer  of  the 
young  soldier. 

"Ah,  say  you  so?"  said  the  priest,  with  a  sad,  quiet  smile. 
"  I  once  was  quite  as  young  as  you.  You  would  not  think 
that  this  feeble  old  body  once  was  covered  with  the  scarlet 
uniform  of  the  king's  body-guard.  Aye,  aye,  young  friend,  I 
too  once  heard  the  guns  and  shouted  in  the  charge.  But, 
come,  let  us  stroll  to  the  village." 

The  pair  walked  out  on  the  high-road.  It  was  now  quite 
dark,  and  even  the  white  walls  of  the  cottages  could  hardly 
be  seen  as  they  passed  close  to  them.  The  priest  held  the 
young  man's  arm,  and  leaned  heavily  upon  it.  As  they  neared 
a  part  of  the  wood  which  came  close  to  the  road,  a  white 
owl  came  fluttering  out  from  the  trees. 

"That  is  a  bad  omen,  is  it  not  ?"  asked  De  Mochrivart. 

"  If  there  are  such  things  as  bad  omens,"  said  the  priest. 
"  No  ill  is  likely  to  befall  you,  my  son  ;  although  in  these 
troublous  times  you  are  much  too  free  of  speech,  and  do  not 


sufficiently  render  unto  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's." 

As  the  priest  spoke,  the  sound  of  wheels  came  up  the  road. 
A  carriage  stooped,  and  a  man  alighted,  followed  by  two  oth- 
ers. A  lantern  was  raised,  and  the  light  fell  on  the  face  of 
the  young  man. 

"Monsieur  de  Mochrivart,"  said  one  of  them,  "I  arrest 
you  in  the  name  of  the  king."  And  the  two  others  came  up 
and  stood  beside  him. 

"Good  heavens  !    On  what  charge?"  asked  the  young  man. 

"On  the  charge  of  uttering  seditious  language.  I  have 
with  me  the  warrant,  and  sufficient  force  if  you  should  at- 
tempt to  resist." 

"A  charge,  I  presume,  preferred  by  the  Count  de  Lalange?"' 
said  the  soldier  ;  "and  my  destination  is  Paris,  and  my  abode 
to  be  the  Bastile?" 

"And  your  abode  the  Bastile,"  was  the  answer.  "  I  give 
you  five  minutes  to  say  farewell  to  the  good  cure"  here  ;  but 
do  not  attempt  to  escape,  for  I  regret  to  say  that  if  such  be 
the  case,  I  have  given  orders  to  fire  upon  you."  And  the  of- 
ficer bowed. 

The  young  man  stood  silent,  and  then  a  thought  struck  him. 

"  Father,"  he  whispered  to  the  priest,  "  near  Paris  I  had  a 
strange  adventure.  Some  one,  I  know  not  whom,  gave  me 
this  curious  ring.  Take  it  now.  He  told  me  that,  if  ever 
imminent  danger  threatened  me,  I  was  to  open  the  lid  at  the 
back,  and  there  I  should  find  his  name  and  crest.  I  was  to 
apply  to  him  to  help  me,  and " 

"Time  presses" — the  voice  of  the  officer  came  through 
the  darkness. 

"God  and  the  saints  protect  you,  my  son,"  said  the  priest, 
and  he  clasped  his  hand.  In  but  a  few  seconds  the  carriage 
had  rolled  far  away  into  the  night. 

The  priest  went  to  his  house.  He  turned  the  ring  round, 
and  opened  the  lid  inside  it.  There  was  the  crest  of  a  deer's 
head  in  colored  enamel,  and  beneath  the  word  "  Bahaine." 

"The  most  profligate  of  the  friends  of  the  Due  de  Riche- 
lieu,'1 he  said  aloud.     "  Still;  mercy  may  come  through  curi- 
ous channels." 
*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

In  the  great  gardens  of  the  Chateau  de  Bahaine  was  a 
scene  such  as  Watteau  loved.  Nature  was  there,  certainly, 
but  nature  trimmed,  and  cut,  and  twisted,  and  disguised  by 
what  was  called  taste  ;  nature,  not  as  a  genuine  goddess  of 
beauty,  but  bedecked  and  bedizened  like  a  Roman  dancing- 
girl  painted  and  pranked  out  for  a  banquet.  Not  a  branch 
of  yew  could  grow  its  own  way ;  the  very  limes  were  wrenched 
and  twisted  into  arbors  ;  the  fresh  buds  of  the  myrtle  were 
ruthlessly  chopped  off  to  form  the  hardest  curves,  and  the 
orange-trees  were  cut  into  great  green  bee-hives.  And  on 
the  level  lawns  the  stone  satyrs  and  fauns  grinned  with  their 
hard,  hideous  lips,  and  looked  upon  the  scene  with  a  fiendish 
sneer.  And  these  beauties  of  Louis  Ouinze  were  suited  to 
what  was  around  them.  What  stiffened  hoops  and  rouged 
faces,  and  wrenched-up  and  powdered  hair  !  What  priest- 
esses of  sham  they  all  were,  and  how  they  seemed  to  be  try- 
ing to  convert  nature  into  a  sham  likewise  ! 

Beneath  a  white  awning,  festooned  with  roses,  sat  the  Mar- 
quis de  Bahaine.  He  was  listlessly  trying  to  conceal  his  at- 
tempts to  yawn.  For  a  few  minutes  he  had  been  admiring 
the  excellent  fit  of  his  silk  stocking  on  his  shapely  ankle  ; 
then  came  the  desire  to  yawn  ;  then  he  checked  it,  and  looked 
over  his  gardens  to  the  prospect  of  the  country  beyond.  He 
eould  see  in  the  distance  the  peasants  working  in  the  fields. 
He  noticed  the  bent  and  bowed  backs  of  a  pair  of  women 
who  were  tugging  a  low  cart  along  a  steepish  path.  Some 
sort  of  vague  idea  was  suggested  by  this,  and  he  turned  to  a 
guest  seated  near  him  to  give  it  utterance. 

"  De  Lalange,"  he  said,  "the  worthy  priests  tell  the  peas- 
ants that  they  go  to  heaven,  do  they  not  ?" 

"  I  believe  so,  my  dear  marquis,"  was  the  answer  of  his 
companion,  a  tall,  dark  man,  clad  in  a  complete  suit  of  del- 
icate light  blue  silk. 

"Then  all  I  can  say  is  that  heaven  will  suffer  most  con- 
foundedly from  the  scent  of  garlic.  It  is  enough  to  give  one 
a  still  greater  yearning  for  a  delicate  atheism."  And  the 
Marquis  sipped  his  chocolate.  The  strains  of  minuet  mu- 
sic came  through  the  trees.  The  marquis  raised  his  deli- 
cately penciled  eyebrows.  "But,  count,  are  you  not  to  dance 
this  coming  minuet?" 

"  I  had  forgotten,  my  dear  friend,"  said  the  other,  moving 
away. 

"  '  My  dear  friend/  and  ( my  dear  marquis,'  "  the  owner  of 
the  chateau  murmured  to  himself  with  a  smile;  "and  that 
dear  creature  De  Lalange  has  twice  within  the  last  year 
tried  to  get  my  throat  cut.  If  it  had  not  been  for  that  inter- 
esting young  gentleman  from  India,  last  time  he  would  cer- 
tainly have  succeeded." 

For  a  while  the  noble,  with  half-closed  eyes,  listened  to 
the  music  of  his  band  of  violins.  Then  he  arose,  and  walk- 
ing up  to  the  great  stone-clad  pond  near  by,  stood  looking 
down  at  the  carp  which  came  to  the  side  to  thrust  theit 
noses  into  the  air.  A  lacquey  now  approached  him,  and  in- 
formed the  noble  that  an  old  priest,  who  would  not  so  much 
as  give  his  name,  wished  for  an  audience.  The  marquis 
bowed  assent,  and  the  figure  of  the  old  cure  of  Haigniere 
soon  darkened  the  broad  walk.  The  marquis  was  no  great 
lover  of  black  cloth  and  cassocks.  He  looked  at  the  old 
man,  and  on  his  lips  was  a  half-smile  of  contempt. 

"To  what  stroke  of  good  fortune,  monsieur,  do  !  0  ■■<:  the 
honor  of  this  visit?"  he  asked. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


"  Monseigneur,"  said  the  priest,  with  a  flush  upon  his  with- 
ered face,  "  the  world  says  that  a  De  Bahaine  departs  not 
from  his  word — his^word  once  given  in  good  faith." 

"As  a  rule,  monsieur,  the  world  lies,  but  in  that  particular 
it  speaks  the  truth."     And  the  marquis  took  a  pinch  of  snuff. 

"  Monseigneur,"  continued  the  old  man,  "a  dear  friend  of 
mine,  the  Captain  de  Mochrivart,  has  been  suddenly  taken 
from  me.  He  was  arrested  on  a  charge  of  sedition,  I  be- 
lieve preferred  by  the  Count  de  Lalange.  He  is  now  in  the 
Bastile.  Before  he  left  me  he  gave  me  this  curious  ring, 
and  desired  that  I  should  open  it,  and  finding  the  name 
enamelled  within,  should  take  it  to  him  who  bore  that  name." 

"A  curious  thing  is  fate,  is  it  not,  monsieur?  "  said  the 
marquis.  "'Tis  but  a  month  ago  I  gave  this  away,  and  now 
I  have  the  pretty  bauble  back  again." 

"  But  you  will  help  him  ? "  cried  the  priest,  imploringly. 

"  Of  that,  monsieur,  there  is  no  cause  for  fear,"  answered 
the  other,  with  a  slight  tinge  of  haughtiness. 

"  I  am  told,  monseigneur,  that  with  one  great  at  court,  a 
great  lady "    And  the  old  priest  blushed. 

For  the  first  time  a  look  of  anger  crossed  the  face  of  De 
Bahaine.  "You  blush,  monsieur,  because  Louis  de  Bahaine 
should  have  to  kneel  to  ask  favors  of  Marie  Vaubenier, 
Countess  du  Barry,  the  mistress  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth, 
the  daughter  of  a  wretched  tapper  of  barrels.  But  yet  out 
of  so  much  evil  may  come  some  sort  of  good." 

The  priest  still  looked  earnestly  in  his  face. 

"  Listen,"  continued  the  marquis,  coldly.  "  To-night  De 
Mochrivart  leaves  the  Bastile.  In  a  carriage  of  mine  you 
will  be  there  to  receive  him.  From  thence  you  start  home, 
which  is  but  a  day's  journey.  Then  you  will  take  a  letter 
from  me  to  old  De  Mochrivart.  It  tells  some  pretty  little 
events  in  the  history  of  our  dear  De  Lalange.  It  assures  the 
family  that  they  have  my  protection.  It  has  with  it  some 
small  settlements  of  money  for  the  young  people  if  they  be 
married  on  the  seventh  morning  from  this  day  ;  the  hour, 
let  me  see,"  and  the  marquis  smiled,  "  to  De  seven  o'clock. 
Afterward  let  them  leave  Haigniere  at  once,  by  the  road  to 
Mons,  thence  to  Cologne  at  once,  for  De  Lalange  may  still 
have  power  to  harm,  though  I  trust  not.  Remember,  as  they 
leave  the  chapel  on  the  road  to  Mons,  they  are  to  rest  at  the 
Trumpet  Inn.  You  know  it  well.  It  is  by  the  borders 
of  the  wood,  on  the  estate  of  De  Lalange.  And  now, 
sir,  you  are  my  guest  until  you  start  to-night  for  that  temple 
of  justice — the  Bastile." 

"Monseigneur,  accept  my  blessing  and  the  blessing  of 
heaven." 

"  I  am  sure,  monsieur  is  most  .kind,  and  I  trust  heaven  is 
likewise,"  said  the  marquis,  taking  another  pinch  of  snuff. 
"  Adieu,  monsieur." 

Left  alone,  the  patrician  sat  down  on  one  of  the  stone  gar- 
den seats.  "  There  is  but  one  way  out  of  this  for  myself,  and 
for  these  simple  lovers."  And,  strangely  enough  for  him,  he 
knit  his  brows  into  a  heavy  frown. 

****** 

That  night  a  supper  was  laid  in  the  gardens  of  De  Ba- 
haine. The  colored  lamps  mingled  their  light  with  that  of 
the  moon,  and  the  faces  of  the  statues  looked  through  the 
openings  in  the  trees  with  a  stony  glare.  Every  one  was  in 
the  best  spirits,  and  the  Marquis  de  Bahaine  was  sipping  a 
tall  glass  of  champagne.  Suddenly  he  rose,  and,  leaning 
with  his  white  jeweled  hands  upon  the  table,  looked  round 
at  his  guests.  There  was  a  silence.  Some  expected  it  was 
to  announce  a  coming  masque  in  the  moonlight,  some  to  in- 
vite them  to  anotheryi'/V. 

"  Messieurs,"  and  the  calm,  quiet  voice  was  heard  every- 
where in  the  perfect  stillness,  "there  is  one  who  is  both  a 
liar  and  a  coward  among  us." 

The  guests  moved  suddenly — there  was  a  crash  of  falling 
glasses. 

"There  is  one  who  has  accepted  my  hospitality,  and  who 
has  twice  attempted  my  life.  It  is  doubtless  a  pleasing  way 
of  showing  friendship  ;  but,  Monsieur  de  Lalange,  permit 
me  to  observe  that  to  act  and  to  speak  the  lie  as  well  is  not 
such  perfect  good  taste  as  it  might  be." 

"Monseigneur,  for  this  I  will  have  satisfaction!"  And 
De  Lalange  sprang  to  his  feet,  overturning  the  table  before 
him. 

"  I  am  delighted  that  monsieur  has  challenged  me,"  and 
the  marquis  sipped  his  glass.  "  It  is  my  right  to  have  choice 
of  time,  choice  of  place,  and  choice  of  weapon.  I  have 
some  little  affairs  to  settle  first,  so,  Monsieur  de  Lalange,  I 
shall  meet  you  at  the  hour  of  seven  in  the  morning  by  the 
Trumpet  Inn,  on  your  estate,  on  the  seventh  day  from  this." 
And  the  host  sat  down  and  coolly  went  on  with  his  supper. 

******** 

The  morning's  sun  was  pouring  in  through  the  windows  of 
the  chapel  of  Haigniere.  It  played  upon  the  gold  cloth  robe 
of  the  Virgin,  and  the  great  brass  crucifix  on  the  altar  shim- 
mered in  the  light.  The  scent  of  the  late  roses  placed  on 
the  altar  filled  the  little  chapel  with  its  sweetness.  There  had 
been  a  marriage  ceremony,  and  the  old  priest  had  closed 
his  book  and  was  kneeling  in  silent  prayer.     Then  all  rose. 

"  Dear  Jean,"  said  the  young  girl,  and  the  fair  hand  rested 
upon  her  husband's  shoulder,  while  the  sunlight  kissed  the 
light  tresses,  "it  is  sad  to  think  that  we  thus  have  to  leave  our 
dear  France."  And  the  husband  turned  round  to  gaze  upon 
the  bright  green  hills  and  woods,  where  the  leaves  were  mel- 
lowing to  an  autumn  tint.  "But  what  matters  it?  we  shall 
be  together,  and  your  father  can  come  to  us  quite  often.  And 
better  times  will  come,  when  we  can  return." 

"  It  is  time  to  leave,"  said  the  old  priest.  "  When  the  mar- 
quis left  me,  he  gave  me  the  ring  you  had  sent  to  him,  and 
said  ;  '  By  token  of  this  he  must  not  fail  to  be  at  the  inn  at 
the  appointed  time.'" 

They  stepped  into  the  carriage,  and  the  tinkling  bells  of 
the  chapel  sounded  over  the  still  landscape. 

******** 
In  the  wood  of  Haigniere  the  bark  of  the  birch-trees  was 
glistening  like  burnished  silver.  Each  yellow  fallen  leaf  upon 
the  soft  short  grass  was  as  a  topaz  set  in  a  velvet  ground. 
The  fresh  rich  brown  of  the  hazel-stems  showed  itself 
through  the  undergrowth,  and  from  the  tangled  briars  the 
drops  of  dew  were  falling.  Leaning  against  one  of  the 
birch-trees  was  the  Marquis  de  Bahaine.  He  wore  alight- 
£ray  riding-coat  and  heavy  boots.     He  had  been  taking  no- 

■•c  of  the  scene  around,  and  sometimes  turned  his  eyes  to 


the  blue  sky,  that  smiled  through  the  openings  in  the  crown- 
ing branches. 

"  'Tis  a  pleasant  place,"  he  said  to  his  second,  "  'tis  a 
pleasant  world.  I  like  this  better  than  my  close-cut  gardens 
of  Bahaine." 

"  Monsieur  de  Lalange  is  coming  up  the  path,"  said  his 
companion. 

"  It  is  well,"  was  the  answer.  And  the  marqois,  by  his  aid, 
took  off  his  heavy  coat  and  flung  it  on  the  ground.  Then,  as 
his  adversary  came  nearer,  he  first  raised  his  hat  to  bow, 
and  then  threw  it  in  among  the  bushes.  De  Lalange  looked 
at  him  with  a  glance  of  hatred.  He  only  smiled  in  return. 
They  chose  their  swords,  and  each  man  stood  silent  for  a 
few  seconds. 

"  Before  the  fight  proceeds  sir,"  said  the  marquis,  "  let  me 
tell  you,  if  it  be  any  satisfaction  now  to  know  it,  that  I  fight 
rtot  for  any  injury  you  may  have  done  myself,  but  for  your 
persecution  of  the  De  Mochrivarts." 

"  They  will  yet  be  in  my  power,"  answered  his  enemy,  "  un- 
less I  fall,  and  then  my  curse  be  upon  both  you  and  them." 

They  were  about  to  salute,  and  had  begun  to  raise  their 
weapons,  when  the  sound  of  the  bells  of  Haigniere  came 
through  the  wood. 

"JTis  the  signal  that  my  dear  young  friends  are  united  in 
a  happy  marriage.  A  duel  to  such  merry  music  is  rather  a 
novelty."     And  De  Bahaine  laughed. 

Then  the  other  stamped  his  foot  with  rage,  and  the  swords 
crossed.  A  minute  had  not  passed  when  the  sword  of  the 
marquis  had  pierced  the  body  of  his  false  friend.  He  fell, 
but  tried  to  raise  himself. 

"  De  Bahaine,"  he  said,  with  a  ghastly  smile,  "you  have 
been  perhaps  right.  Before  I  die  give  me  your  hand,  that 
I  may  make  my  peace." 

The  marquis  walked  up  and  bent  down  over  him,  when  De 
Lalange,  who  had  his  weapon  still  in  hand,  shortened  it,  and, 
unseen  by  the  other,  drove  it  into  his  body.  Then  he  fell 
back — dead. 

The  marquis  pressed  his  hand  convulsively  to  his  side. 
"  The  scoundrel  !  he  has  finished  me,"  he  gasped.  "But 
take  me  to  the  little  inn  near  by.  I  can  live  as  long  as  I 
wish  for." 

******** 

A  carriage  stopped  at  the  Trumpet  Inn,  and  a  young  lady 
and  gentleman  descended  and  walked  into  the  small  hostelry. 
Upon  the  black  brick  floor  lay  the  dying  De  Bahaine.  The 
sunlight  played  upon  his  pallid  face,  and  he  was  trying  to 
smile  upon  his  second,  who  was  holding  his  hand  and  weep- 
ing silently. 

"  My  dear  Charles,"  he  was  saying,  with  a  faint  voice,  "  do 
not  weep  for  me.  I  have  died  doing  the  only  piece  of  good 
I  have  ever  done.  You  will  make  a  far  better  lord  than  ever 
I  did.  One  little  favor  I  ask.  Be  a  kinder  lord  to  the 
wretched  than  most  of  us  have  been  to  the  old  peasants  on 
the  old  land."  Then  he  raised  his  eyes  as  he  saw  De  Mo- 
chrivart and  his  wife  had  entered.  "Ah  !  my  young  friends," 
he  added,  "  all  will  be  well  with  you.  I  have  stayed  De  La- 
lange from  ever  harming  you.  You  can  return  to  live  at 
Haigniere  in  safety.  That  ring  was  a  faithful  token,  was  it 
not,  my  dear  captain?  Take  the  other  from  this  hand  as  a 
wedding  gift  to  your  pretty  wife.  Grieve  not  either  that  I  am 
gone."  Then  his  voice  grew  faint.  "  It  is  pleasant,  after  all, 
to  die.  'I  am  weary  of  almost  everything."  Then  he  lightly 
raised  his  head.  "  Those  bells  have  a  sweet  sound,"  said  he, 
and  smiling  faintly,  he  fell  back. 

******** 

"  And  you  have  worn  those  rings,  both  of  you,  all  your 
lives  ?"  said  a  young  man»in  the  green  uniform  of  the  Impe- 
rial Guard  of  Napoleon  to  an  old  lady  and  gentleman  who 
were  sitting  in  the  garden  of  the  Chateau  Haigniere. 

"  Yes,  grandson ;  he  was  a  true  gentleman,  though  a  great 
noble,  who  gave  them  to  us." 

"  But  France  has  never  known  such  heroes  as  those  who 
fought  under  the  Emperor."  And  the  young  soldier  drew 
himself  up  with  a  grand  air. 

"Ah,  grandson  mine,"  said  the  other,  shaking  his  snowy 
head,  "  there  were  heroes,  too,  in  the  old  regime." 

—Attlwr  T.Pask. 


Emma  Nevada  is  the  stage  name  of  Miss  Emma  Wixom. 
Some  years  since  Miss  Wixom — she  had  been  studying  at 
Mills  Seminary — joined  the  Ebel  "  traveling  institute."  In 
company  with  several  other  ladies,  old  and  young,  she  started 
for  Europe,  under  charge  of  Doctor  Ebel,  to  be  "finished." 
The  sudden  death  of  Doctor  Ebel,  and  the  subsequent  em- 
barrassments of  the  party,  were  town  talk  here  at  the  time. 
Miss  Wixom  is  one  of  the  ladies  of  the  party  who  remained 
in  Europe  for  study.  The  result  of  that  study,  coupled  with 
the  young  lady's  musical  gifts,  has  won  the  somewhat  extrav- 
agant approval  of  the  American  consul  at  Trieste.  Miss 
Wixom  made  her  appearance  in  "  La  Sonnambula,"  in  the 
theatre  at  Trieste,  and  the  consul,  Mr.  Thayer,  went  to  see 
her.  Mr.  Thayer  has  some  reputation  as  a  biographer  of 
Beethoven.  If  his  critical  opinion  has  positive  value,  Emma 
Nevada  is  the  coming  musical  wonder.  Fart  of  his  eulogy 
is  as  follows  :  "  Not  a  strong  voice,  but  such  purity  of  tone  ! 
such  perfect  intonation  !  such  soul !  At  the  close,  such  a 
staccato  /  such  a  shake  !  such  a  portainento  / '. . .  .You  know 
how  I  hate  wiggle-voiced  women.  ["Wiggle-voiced  women  " 
is  good.]  Judge,  then,  the  satisfaction  of  once  more  hearing 
a  long-drawn  tone,  without  a  waver  from  beginning  to  end." 
We  wish  Miss  Wixom  so  well  that  we  hope  Mr.  Thayer  may 
write  no  more  about  her. 


When  the  immortal  "John  Phoenix"  was  in  California  he 
was  always  exasperating  his  brother  officers  by  his  levity. 
General  Augur,  then  Captain  Augur,  was  in  the  garrison 
with  Phoenix,  and,  of  course,  they  used  to  meet  continually. 
Captain  Augur  had  a  large  family,  and  Phoenix's  morning 
salutation  always  was  :  "  Good  morning,  Captain  Augur  ; 
how  are  Mrs.  Augur  and  all  the  little  gimlets  this  morning  ?" 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  poor  Augur  voted  Derby  a  great  bore? 


All  the  daughters  of  Brigham  Young  are  lovely  and  most 
pronounced  blondes,  with  golden-tinted  hair,  heavenly  blue 
eyes,  and  cream -and-roses  complexions,  all  tall,  well-built 
girls,  while  their  various  mothers  were  of  all  shapes,  all  sizes 
and  complexions,  and  had  every  shade  of  hair  and  eyes. 


PARISIAN    NOTES. 


From  an  Occasional  Correspondent  of  the  "  Argonaut." 


The  sensation  of  the  day,  from  a  social  point  of  view,  is 
the  grand  ball  announced  for  the  28th  of  February,  by  Mrs. 
John  W.  Mackey,  of  California.  It  will  be  given  at  her  ho- 
tel in  the  Rue  de  Tilsitt.  All  Paris  is  talking  of  the  marvels 
in  the  way  of  decorations,  menu,  etc.,  there  to  be  expected. 
It  is  whispered  that  in  the  cotillo?i  (it  will  be  a  german,  I 
fancy,)  bijoux  of  much  beauty  and  of  great  value  will  be  pre- 
sented to  each  lady.  It  is  also  said,  with  every  symptom  of 
astonishment,  that  Mr.  Mackey  has  placed  one  hundred 
thousand  francs  at  the  disposal  of  his  wife  for  this  dazzling 
fete.  "Cent  mille  francs  !"  the  Parisians  cry,  "mais  il  est 
richissime,  cet  Ame'ricain  ! "  However  it  be,  it  is  certain  that 
the  ball  will  be  one  of  great  splendor.  It  threatens  even  to 
eclipse  the  official  ball  at  the  Elyse'e  to-morrow  night,  for 
which  seven  thousand  invitations  have  been  issued.  Her 
majesty  Queen  Isabella  of  Spain  will  be  at  Mrs.  Mackey's 
ball.  The  two  ladies  are  great  friends — that  is,  if  it  be  pos- 
sible for  a  plain  American  lady  to  be  the  friend  of  an  ex- 
queen.  Isabella,  however,  has  no  nonsense  about  her,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  unaffected  of  women.  It  is  rumored 
among  the  Americans  here  that  Mrs.  Mackey  is  about  to 
leave  us  soon,  and  reside  permanently  in  New  York.  She 
will  be  a  loss  to  the  colony. 

If  any  one  doubts  the  fact  of  the  Paris  Jockey  Club  being 
an  aristocratic  institution,  let  him  look  at  the  following  list  of 
names.  It  is  that  of  the  newly  elected  Board  of  Directors  : 
Prince  de  la  Moskowa,  Comte  de  Noailles,  Prince  Joachim 
Murat,  Comte  de  Lagrange,  Comte  Rcederer,  Henry  Dela- 
marre,  Marquis  de  Lauriston,  and  the  Baron  de  la  Rochette. 
Of  these,  the  first  is  Edgar  Ney,  last  surviving  spn  of  the 
famous  marshal,  "  le  brave  des  braves."  He  is  without  is- 
sue, and  the  title  will  become  extinct  with  him.  The  old 
Princesse  de  la  Moskowa,  who  died  the  other  day,  was  the 
widow  of  his  elder  brother,  Napoleon  Joseph  Ney.  By  this 
death  the  immense  fortune  of  the  old  princess  goes  to  the 
Duchess  of  Persigny.  The  first  care  of  this  lady  will  doubt- 
less be  to  take  out  of  prison  her  daughter  and  her  son-in-law, 
who  are  there  for  forging  the  Princesse  de  laMoskowa's  sig- 
nature. The  old  lady  was  a  daughter  of  the  famous  banker 
Jacques  Lafitte — famous  for  his  participation  in  the  revolu- 
tion of  1S30,  as  well  as  for  his  wealth  and  estates.  The 
other  names  in  the  Jockey  Club  directors  are  famous  for  va- 
rious reasons.  Some  are  historical,  such  as  De  Noailles, 
Murat,  and  De  la  Rochette. 

At  the  The'a.tre  Francois  rehearsals  of  Pailleron's  comedy, 
"Le  Monde  ou  Ton  s'ennuie,"  have  been  commenced.  This 
shows  very  plainly  that  the  director,  Monsieur  Emile  Perrin, 
has  not  much  faith  in  a  long  run  for  "  La  Princesse  de 
Bagdad."  The  injudicious  advocacy  of  Dumas'  friends 
has  given  a  somewhat  forced  air  to  the  run  that  it 
has  already  enjoyed.  The  latest  theatrical  sensation  is  a 
burlesque  entitled,  "  Oh,  Nana  !"  which  has  been  played  at 
the  Theatre  des  Nouveaute's.  In  this  a  foreign  gentleman, 
the  Prince  of  Blagdad,  comes  to  Paris,  and  the  characters  in 
"  Nana"  are  presented  to  him.  Nana  herself  insists  that  he 
shall  see  her  die  of  the  small-pox,  but  the  prince  objects,  say- 
ing that  he  has  come  to  Paris  to  amuse  himself.  Thereupon 
the  conversation  turns  upon  vaccination  and  such  pleasing 
topics,  until  it  is  interrupted  by  the  forcible  expulsion  of 
Count  Muff  from  the  gallery,  he  not  having  the  requisite 
twenty  sous.  He  requests  their  loan  from  Nana,  but  she  re- 
fuses. This  gentleman  is  a  burlesque  upon  the  Count  Muf- 
fat,  who  in  the  original  play  sets  fire  to  his  hotel  in  an  at- 
tempt to  cremate  himself  and  wife.  The  piece  is  an  amus- 
ing skit,  and  is  said  to  have  been  written  in  .twenty-four 
hours.  Whether  this  is  another  burlesque — upon  Dumas 
claiming  to  have  written  "La  Princesse"  in  a  week — I  do  not 
know.  At  the  Chatelet,  night  before  last,  "  Michel  Strogoff" 
was  played  for  the  hundredth  time. 

Marie  Heilbron,  like  Croizette,  is  about  to  retire  from  the 
stage — cause,  matrimony.  It  is  becoming  epidemic  among 
our  pretty  actresses. 

It  seems  that  Patti,  the  diva,  besides  her  talents  as  a  vo- 
calist, possesses  wonderful  dexterity  with  the  billiard  cue.  A 
friend,  who  has  just  returned  from  Monte  Carlo,  where  she 
has  been  singing  lately,  tells  me  that  Vignaux,  the  champion 
billiard-player  of  the  world,  gave  a  private  exhibition  there 
the  other  day  for  her  benefit.  His  wonderful  shots  excited 
her  enthusiasm.  "  Oh,"  said  she,  "if  you  could  only  teach 
me  to  play  like  you."  "  Nothing  would  give  me  greater 
pleasure,"  replied  the  gallant  Vignaux,  "  if  madame  could 
only  teach  me  to  sing  as  she  does." 

Mrs.  Lee-Willing,  a  member  of  the  American  colony,  who 
has  always  attracted  much  attention  in  Paris  by  her  beauty, 
died  quite  unexpectedly  the  other'day. 

The  little  pig  which  has  so  long  dangled  in  golden  splen- 
dor from  the  chains  of  our  elegants  of  both  sexes,  has  about 
disappeared  from  the  public  gaze.  But  the  real  pig  now 
claims  the  public  attention.  It  will  be  hard  for  you  to  un- 
derstand the  excitement  prevailing  in  regard  to  trichinae 
in  American  pork.  This  article  of  food  is  largely  used  here 
in  its  various  forms,  and  the  rumor  as  to  its  bad  condition 
has  created  almost  a  panic.  The  shops  of  the  dealers  in 
such  articles  have  been  abandoned.  They  were  threatened 
with  ruin.  Under  these  circumstances  they  applied  to  the 
municipal  authorities  for  certificates  as  to  the  soundness  of 
their  wares.  The  authorities,  however,  to  be  on  the  safe 
side,  destroyed  them  all — or  rather  melted  them  down  into 
grease  for  lubricating  purposes.  Further,  they  have  abso- 
lutely stopped  the  importation  from  America.  As  this,  in  a 
single  port — Havre — amounts  to  something  like  25,000  tons 
a  month,  it  may  easily  be  seen  what  a  blow  this  is  to  Ameri- 
can commerce. 

Americans  intending  to  visit  Paris  will  be  shocked  at  the 
news  that  I  am  going  to  tell.  The  Jardin  Mabille  is  to  be 
closed.  Yes,  the  wonderful  Mabille,  with  its  apparently 
endless  avenues  of  trees,  its  lanterns,  its  music,  and  its 
pretty  but  improper  Parisiennes,  will  soon  be  no  more.  It 
has  been  sold  to  an  insurance  company  for  3,750,000  francs, 
and  will  be  built  upon.  Adieu,  naughty,  but  pleasant  Ma- 
bille !  Babillard. 

Paris,  February  23,  1 881. 


*A  motto  for  a  barber— There's  nothing  like  l.ilher. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


SENSE    AND    SENTIMENT. 


Ouida  :  Some  lies  are  blessed  as  truth. 

Heine  :  He  who  asks  again,  and  in  vain,  is  a  fool. 

Scott :  The  nearer  the  church,  the  further  from  God. 

Anon  :  Disgrace  and  envy — the  twin  discords  of  the  world. 

J.  G.  Holland  :  It  is  well  to  have  a  theory,  if  you  can  sit 
in  the  centre  of  it. 

Dickens  :  The  children  of  the  very  poor  are  not  brought 
up,  but  dragged  up. 

S.  A.  Gardner  :  Pleasure,  like  sorrow,  is  not  a  resting  place, 
but  a  stepping  stone. 

Charles  Reade  :  What  is  the  tenderest  passion — love  ? 
No,  it  is  wounded  vanity. 

Doctor  John  Lord  :  She  trusted  him,  like  a  woman  ;  he 
betrayed  her,  like  a  man. 

Alexander  Dumas  :  Oh,  the  vanity  of  man  !  How  it  ever 
rises  above  all  other  feelings. 

J.  G.  Holland  :  Who  never  walks  save  where  he  sees  men's 
tracks,  makes  no  discoveries. 

George  Eliot :  Genius  at  first  is  little  more  than  a  great 
capacity  for  receiving  discipline. 

May  Agnes  Fleming  :  It  is  more  common  for  women  to 
feel  enthusiasm  than  to  inspire  it. 

Madame  Guizot :  Very  few  people  know  what  love  is,  and 
very  few  of  those  that  do,  tell  of  it. 

Bunyan  :  Old  truths  are  always  new  to  us  if  they  come 
with  the  smell  of  heaven  upon  them. 

i     Auerbach  :  The  frog  croaking  in  the  marsh  is  just  as  happy 
as  the  nightingale  singing  in  the  tree. 

Alexander  Dumas  :  Men  are  always  dying  to  learn  the 
very  thing  calculated  to  distress  them. 

Hilda  Kriiger  :  Joys  are  never  fully  appreciated  until  seen 
through  the  magnifying  glass  of  the  past. 

Ouida  :  Woman  only  runs  away  to  be  run  after,  and  if  you 
do  not  pursue  her,  she  comes  back — always. 

King  Francis  I.:  A  royal  court  without  women  is  like  a 
year  without  spring,  a  spring  without  flowers. 

Alexander  Dumas  :  We  have  all  known  happy  days  in  our 
childhood,  whatever  we  may  have  known  since. 

Ingersoll  :  To  build  a  school  is  to  construct  a  fort.  To 
teach  the  alphabet  is  to  inaugurate  a  revolution. 

Auerbach  :  Oh,  if  people  would  only  show  each  other  half 
as  much  love  during  life  as  they  do  when  one  dies  or  moves 
away  I 

Professor  March  :  The  great  thinker  is  seldom  a  disputant. 
He  answers  other  men's  arguments  by  stating  the  truth  as 
he  sees  it. 

George  Eliot  :  No  story  is  the  same  to  us  after  the  lapse 
of  time  ;  or,  rather,  we  who  read  it  are  no  longer  the  same 
interpreters. 

Voltaire  :  Women  are  capable  of  doing  all  that  we  do,  and 
the  only  difference  between  them  and  us  is  that  they  are 
•  more  amiable. 

Dickens  :  That  heart  where  self  has  found  no  place  and 
raised  no  throne,  is  slow  to  recognize  its  ugly  presence  when 
it  looks  upon  it. 

Hilda  Kriiger  :  A  pretty  foot  is  very  like  those  pocket- 
books  we  see  advertised  as  lost,  "  Of  no  value  to  any  one 
except  the  owner." 

Anon  :  There  is  nothing  so  terrible  to  strong,  earnest  na- 
tures as  to  have  any  insufficiency  in  themselves  brought 
keenly  home  to  them. 

Anon  :  It  may  serve  as  a  comfort  to  us  all  in  our.  calami- 
ties and  afflictions  that  he  that  loses  anything  and  gets  wis- 
dom by  it  is  a  gainer  by  the  loss. 

Scott  :  He  that  does  good,  having  unlimited  power  to 
do  evil,  deserves  praise  not  only  for  the  good  he  performs, 
but  for  the  evil  which  he  forbears. 

Steele  :  The  world  will  never  be  in  any  manner  of  order 
or  tranquillity  until  men  are  firmly  convinced  that  conscience, 
honor,  and  credit  are  all  in  one  interest. 

Auerbach  :  Every  one  rejoices  that  there  are  others  lower 
down  in  the  scale  than  himself,  and  is  willing,  on  that  ac- 
count, to  suffer  some  to  stand  above  him. 

Mary  W.  Shelley  :  How  much  happier  that  man  is  who 
believes  his  native  town  to  be  the  world,  than  he  who  aspires 
to  become  greater  than  his  nature  will  allow. 

Dickens  :  The  old,  old  fashion  !  the  fashion  that  came  in 
with  our  first  garments,  will  last  unchanged  until  our  race 
has  run  its  course,  and  the  wide  firmament  is  rolled  up  like 
a  scroll ;  the  old,  old  fashion— Death  ! 

_  Anon  :  When  you  see  a  woman  particularly  polite  and  for- 
giving to  her  female  friends,  take  care  ;  for,  as  MarkTapley 
said  of  a  rattlesnake  curling  itself  up  like  a  corkscrew  at  the 
side  of  your  bed,  "  it  means  wenom  ! " 

Alexander  Dumas  :  We  must  needs  have  been  very  sinful 
before  we  were  born,  or  we  must  enjoy  great  happiness  after 
death,  since  God  permits  us  in  this  life  to  endure  all  the 
pains  of  temptation,  and  all  the  tortures  of  expiation. 

Hilda  Kriiger  :  A  man's  self-esteem  decreases  in  the  same 
ratio  that  his  learning  increases.  When  one  sees  a  man  who 
is  both  conceited  and  learned,  be  very  sure  that  he  was  the 
most  arrogant  fool  before  he  acquired  the  wisdom  he  pos- 
sesses. 

j      Anon  :  If  men  would  only  believe  in  their  own  capacity, 
how  many  more  workers  there  would  be  in  the  world  ;  for, 
after  all,  a  firm  belief  in  our  own  power  to  perform  an  action 
is  the  shadow  of  its  coming  accomplishment. 
San  Francisco,  March,  iSSr.  I.  D.  A.  H.      I 


OLD    FAVORITES. 


Little  Laurette. 
Little  Laurette  was  sitting  beside 

Her  dressing-room  fire,  in  a  dream  alone  ; 
A  mignonne  mixture  of  love  and  pride 

She  seemed  as  she  loosed   her  zone. 

She  combed  her  tresses  of  wondrous  hair, 
Her  small  white  feet  to  the  fire  peeped  out, 

Strangely  fluttered  her  bosom  fair, 
And  her  lips  had  a  wilful  pout. 

Is  it  fear  that  dwells  in  those  weird  blue  eyes? 

For  it  is  not  love,  and  it  is  not  sorrow. 
Ah !  little  Laurette,  from  your  dream  arise, 

You  must  be  married  to-morrow. 

Married  to  one  who  loves  you  well. 
Whose  wealth  to  your  life  will  a  glory  be. 

Yet  I  guess  you  are  thinking — who  can  tell? — 
Of  Frank,  who  is  over  the  sea.       m 

How  wretched  they  were,  that  boy  and  girl, 
When  for  the  last,  last  time  they  met, 

Aud  he  carried  away  a  soft,  bright  curl, 
And  the  heart  of  little  Laurette. 

Pooh,  pooh,  her  heart?    Why  she  hasn't  a  heart ; 

She  waltzed  that  night  with  Sir  Evelyn  Vere. 
Into  the  greenhouse  they  strolled  apart — 

He's  got  twenty  thousand  a  year — 

A  house  in  Park  Lane — a  chateau  in  France — 

A  charming  villa  on  Windermere. 
She  made  up  her  mind  in  that  very  first  dance 

She'd  like  to  be  Lady  Vere. 

The  news  will  go  out  by  the  Overland  mail  : 
In  a  month  or  two  poor  Frank  will  hear 

That  London  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  hail 
The  beauty  of  Lady  Vere. 

She'll  be  Queen  of  Fashion,  that  heartless  elf, 
Till  a  younger  comes,  and  the  world  grows  cool. 

And  as  to  Frank — will  he  shoot  himself 
Well,  I  hope  he's  not  quite  such  a  fool. 

— Mortimer  Collins. 

Two  Women. 
To-night  is  the  midnight  meeting,  and  the  Earl  is  in  the  chair  ; 
There's  food  and  a  little  sermon  for  all  who  enter  there, 
For  all  of  our  sisters  who,  finding  their  trade  is  slack. 
Have  time  to  sit  down  and  listen  to  the  holy  men  in  black. 

To-night  is  the  midnight  meeting,  and  in  from  the  filthy  street, 
They  are  bringing  the  wretched  wantons,  who  sin  for  a  crust  to  eat  ; 
There's  cake  to  be  had,  and  coffee,  as  well  as  the  brimstone  tracts 
That  paint  in  such  flaming  colors  the  end  of  their  evil  acts. 

There's  cake  to  be  had,  and  coffee,  and  a  seat,  and  warmth,  and 
light, 

And  shelter  for  just  a  little  from  the  pitiless  lash  of  night ; 

And  as  for  the  scolding  sermon,  though  it  comes  through  the  preach- 
er's nose, 

There's  a  bit  of  it  now  and  then,  too,  that  tells  on  the  ghastly  rows. 

There  are  streaks  on  the  ruddled   faces   when    a   long-lost   chord    is 

struck, 
For  women  are  quick  to  whimper  when   they're  ill  and  out  of  luck. 
Some  picture  of  early  childhood — of  the  innocent  long  ago, 
Is  raised  by  an  artful  preacher,  and  the  tears  begin  to  flow. 

It  is  only  a  trick  of  the  platform,  a  trick  that  they  always  try, 
For  they  reckon  it  half  the  batde  if  the  women  are  made  to  cry  ; 
They  soften  them  down  and  smooth    them,  and   then,  when   they're 

ripe  for  seed, 
They  paint  them  an  awful  picture  of  the  wicked  life  they  lead. 

To-night  is  a  midnight  meeting,  and  out  of  the  rain  and  dirt 
There  creeps  in  a  sinful  woman,  drenched  in  her  draggled  skirt ; 
Drenched  are  the  gaudy  feathers  that  droop  in  her  shapeless  hat, 
And  her  hair  hangs  over  her  shoulders  in  a  wet  untidy  mat. 

She  hears  of  the  fiery  furnace  that  waits  for  the  wicked  dead ; 
Of  the  torture  that  waits  for  the  outcast  who  sins  for  her  daily  bread  ; 
She  hears  that  a  God  of  mercy  has  built,  on  a  sunlit  shore, 
A  haven  of  rest  eternal  for  those  who  sin  no  more. 

Anon,  by  the  silent  waters  she  kneels  with  her  eyes  upcast, 

And  whispers  her  Heavenly  Father:  "  O  God.  I  have  sinned  my  last. 

Here  in  this  cruel  city,  to  live  I  must  sin  the  sin  ; 

Save  me  from  that,  O  Father  !  pity  and  take  me  in  ! " 

A  plunge  in  the  muddy  river,  a  cry  on  the  still  night  air, 
And  the  waters  upon  their  bosom  a  pilgrim  sister  bear. 
She  has  laved  the  stain  of  the  city  from  her  soul  in  the  river  slime  ; 
She  has  sought  for  the  promised  haven,  through  the  door  of  a  deadly 
crime. 

To-night  is  a  midnight  meeting,  a  ball  in  a  London  square, 

And  rank,  and  fashion,  and  beauty,  and   a   prince  of  the  blood  are 

there ; 
In  the  light  of  a  thousand  tapers  the  jeweled  bosoms  gleam, 
And  the  cheeks  of  the  men  are  flushing,  and  the  eyes  of  the  women 

beam. 

Round  in  the  sensuous  galop  the  high-born  maidens  are  swung, 
Clasped  in  the  arms  of  roues  whose  vice  is  on  every  tongue  ; 
And  the  stately  Norman  mothers  look  on  the  scene  with  pride, 
If  the  roue  is  only  wealthy  and  in  search  of  a  youthful  bride. 

But  fair  above  all  the  women  is  the  beautiful  Countess  May, 
And  wealthy,  and  great,  and  titled  yield  to  her  queenly  sway ; 
Her  they  delight  to  honor,  her  they  are  proud  to  know, 
For  wherever  the  countess  visits  a  prince  of  the  blood  will  go. 

The  story  is  common  gossip  ;  there  isn't  a  noble  dame, 

That  bows  to  the  reigning  beauty,  but  knows  of  her  evil  fame. 

She   is    married — had    sons    and    daughters    when    she    humored    a 

prince's  whim  ; 
But  her  husband  is  proud  of  her  conquest — the    Prince   is   a   friend 

to  him. 

The  bishop  who  christens  her  babies,  the  coachman   who  drives  her 

pair, 
The  maid  who  carries  her  letters,  the  footman  behind  her  chair, 
The  marquis,  her  white-haired  lather,  her  brothers — as  gossips  say — 
All  know  of  the  guilty  passion  of  the  Prince  and  the  Countess  May. 

The  doors  of  the  Court  are  open,  and  the  great   Lord   Chamberlain 

bows, 
Though  he  knows  that  the  titled  wanton  has  broken  her  marriage  vows  ; 
And  all  of  the  courtiers  flatter,  and  strive  for  a  friendly  glance — 
On  her  whom  the  Prince  delights  in,  who  shall  dare  to  look  askance? 

She  is  crowned  with  the  world's  fresh  roses  ;  no  tongue  has  a  word 

of  blame  ; 
But  the  woman  who  falls  from  hunger  is  a  thing  too  foul  to  name. 
She  is  blessed  who  barters  her  honor  just  for  a  prince's  smile  ; 
The  vice  of  the  court  is  "charming,"  the  vice  of  the  alley  is  "vile." 

So,  world,  shall  it  be  forever — this  hunting  the  street-girl  down, 
While  you  honor  the  titled  Phryne,  and  hold  her  in  high  renown  ; 
But  when,  at  the  great  uprising,  they  meet  for  the  judgment  day, 
I'd  rather  be  that  drowned  harlot  than  the  beautiful  Countess   May. 

— George  R,  Sims. 


FRENCH    BONBONS. 


Thrilling  extract  from  a  novel  : 

A  veteran  soldier  fights  his  battles  o'er  again. 

He  is  telling  how  he  was  blinded  by  the  explosion  of  a 
shell. 

"Ah,"  says  he,  "when  I  looked  around  me,  and  saw  that 
I  was  blind " 

"  Albertine,"  says  mamma,  catechism  in  hand,  "  when 
Adam  and  Eve  had  eaten  of  the  apple,  what  was  their 
punishment?" 

Albertine  hadn't  studied  her  lesson.  But,  reasoning  by 
analogy,  she  replies  boldly  : 

"The  colic  ! " 

On  pari  ait  de   Mademoiselle  C surnomme'e  "  la  Fe"e 

aux  bleus."     II  faut  savoir  que  Mademoiselle  C a  deux 

mains  e'normes  et  qu'elle  boxe  admirablement. 

"Quelle  gaillarde  !"  disait  le  poete  X ,  "elle  rendrait 

des  firings  a  Hercule  !" 

A  distinguished  financier,  of  whose  antecedents  little  is 
known,  but  who  is  believed  to  be  sailing  under  false  colors, 
introduces  an  old  gentleman  to  his  guests  at  dinner: 

"  My  father,  gentlemen  ! " 

"Ah,  what  is  his  name,  eh?"  ask  the  guests  with  one 
common  impulse?" 

A  prisoner  who  has  been  convicted  at  least  a  dozen  times 
is  placed  at  the  bar. 

"Your  honor,  I  should  like  to  have  my  case  postponed 
for  a  week.     My  lawyer  is  sick." 

"  But  you  were  captured  with  your  hand  in  this  gentle- 
man's pocket.     What  can  your  counsel  say  in  your  defense  ?" 

"  Precisely,  your  honor.  That  is  what  I  am  curious  to 
know." 

In  the  park. 

Polite  stranger  to  fond  mother  (the  old  racket) — "  En  veV- 
ite',  madame,  vous  avez  la  un  bien  joli  enfant." 

La  dame  — "  Ce  cher  petit.  Et  il  est  si  bon,  si  doux  ! 
C'est  la  creme  des  enfants." 

Le  moutard  [a  part]. — "  C'est  peut-etre  pour  cela  que  je 
suis  tant  fouetteV' 

Monsieur  Prudhomme  lauds  the  advantages  of  gymnastics 

"There  is  nothing  like  it  for  health,"  he  says;  "it  in- 
creases a  man's  strength,  prolongs  his  days " 

"  But  our  ancestors  did  not  practice  gymnastics,  and 
yet " 

"They  did  not,  and  what  is  the  consequence?  They  are 
dead,  every  man  of  them." 

A  gentleman  gains  a  considerable  sum  of  money  in  a  gam- 
bling hell,  and  at  four  a.  M.  lights  his  cigar  and  prepares  to 
wend  his  way  homeward. 

"  It  is  rather  a  lonely  locality  and  a  late  hour,"  he  says 
"  and  if  any  gentleman  is  going  my  way " 

At  least  twenty  gentlemen  advance. 

"  Oh,  thanks.  You  are  very  kind,"  he  says ;  "  but  I  should 
prefer,  you  know,  to  have  the  company  of  some  one  that  has 
been  winning  ! " 

The  divorce  question  which  has  been  raging  in  France 
has  produced  the  following  dreadful  pun.  It  is  to  be  seen 
upon  the  door  of  a  pedicure  in  the  Rue  Saint  Lazare: 

:  A  BAS  LE  DIVORCE  ! ! 

:        Tout  pout  la  separation  des  cars!      \ 

:  loiseau,  : 

:  Artiste  pedicure  : 


In  the  effete  countries  of  the  old  world  such  outrages  may 
be  permitted.     In  San  Francisco  l'Oiseau  would  have  to  fly. 


Astronomical  item  from  the  Conrrier  de  San  Francisco  : 

Yesterday  the  telegraph  from  Denver,  Colorado,  has  sent  the  dispatch 
which  this  : 

The  night  last,  somes  thousands  of  our  citizens  are  rested  in  the  streets, 
for  to  contemplate  of  the  much  extraordinary  phenomenons  celestials. 

When  the  moon  has  lifted  herself,  she  reflected  from  all  sides  the  rays 
luminouses. 

The  rays  having  disappeared,  four  dogs  lunars,  followed  by  as  much 
of  fines  crescents,  have  made  their  apparition. 

In  the  following,  the  crescents  are  transformed  themselves  into  an  au- 
reola, which  is  contracted  itself  by  few  and  few. 

Towards  ten  hours  the  aureola  is  effaced  itself,  and  the  dogs  have 
followed. 

A  soldier  is  placed  on  sentry  over  a  64-pounder.  When, 
two  hours  later,  the  guard  comes  to  relieve  him  he  is  not  at 
his  post,  and  is  only  found,  after  some  trouble,  in  a  wine-shop. 

"  You  infernal  scoundrel,"  says  the  officer  of  the  guard,  "is 
that  the  way  you  keep  watch  over  the  cannon  committed  to 
your  care?" 

"  Well,  cap.,"  says  the  soldier,  "  don't  you  see,  I  figured 
the  matter  up,  and  I  found  that  it  would  take  at  least  twenty 
men  to  move  that  gun.  Suppose  one  or  two  came  along, 
they  couldn't  do  any  harm  ;  but  if  there  were  enough  of  'em 
to  carry  it  away,  do  you  think  I  could  prevent  them — whip 
twenty  of  them  myself?" 

Bernhardtiana. 

From  L'Abeille,  of  New  Orleans  : 

At  Louisville,  one  speaks  in  the  terms  the  most  eulogistics  of  the  in- 
terpretation of  "The  Dame  to  the  Camelias,"  by  Sarah  Bernhardt, 
which  places  her  well-to-the-above  of  the  other  artists  who  have  played 
this  role. 

After  the  fourth  act,  Sarah  Bernhardt  has  been  re-appealed,  for  to  re- 
ceive a  magnificent  offering  floral,  representing  a  flag  French,  with  the 
Jlcurs  de  lys. 

During  the  presentation  the  orchestra  has  played  "  La  Marseillaise." 

The  enthusiasm  has  been  indescriptible.  Theartist  French  has  been 
re-appealed  four  times  of  succession. 

It  is  much  amiable  of  the  part  of  the  Kentuckians.  But  a  flag  tri- 
color, with  the  Jlcurs  dc  lys,  presented  at  the  sounds  of  "La  Marseil- 
laise" ! 

This  is  a  fill-up.  f  c'est  un  comblc.) 

We  will  not  insult  the  intelligence  of  the  Argonaut's 
readers  by  informing  them  that  the  J?et/rs  de  lys  are  em- 
blems of  the  old  Bourbon  monarchy,  "  La  Marseillaise,"  of 
the  First  Republic,  and  the  tricolor  of  the  First  Empire. 
But  the  Louisvillains  ought  to  have  known  it  as  well. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


BELLA'S   LETTER. 

She  Gossips  About  Some  San  Francisco  Swells — The 
Coming  Attractions  at  Monterey  and  Santa  Cruz 
—  What  People  are  Doing, -where  They  are  Going 
and  Are. 

While  there  are  plenty  of  young  fellows  in  all  of 
our  large  cities  who  aspire  to  "  swellhood,"  yet,  as  a 
general  thing,  a  real,  perfect  swell,  such  as  may  be 
often  met  with  in  New  York  and  London,  is  seldom 
seen  in  any  of  our  Western  towns.  While  there  are 
many  imitators  in  San  Francisco  even,  I  do  not  call 
to  my  mind,  at  least  just  now,  four  perfect  swells  in 
our  midst,  unless  a  quintette  of  "  bloods  "  who  grace 
the  Palace  restaurant  at  dinner-time  may  be  looked 
upon  as  such.  The  essentials  for  the  production  of  a 
swell  of  the  first  water  are  an  aesthetic  taste,  educa- 
tion, wealth,  intense  selfishness,  a  residence  in  some 
fashionable  quarter,  and  nothing  to  do.  The  life  of 
a  swell  is  one  continued  ovation  to  society  and  fash- 
ion. The  air  of  a  swell  is  usually  a  fatigued  or  an  in- 
solent one.  A  swell  of  the  first  water  can  barely  en- 
dure his  fellow-man ;  he  is  wearily  oblivious  of  his 
partner  in  a  waltz,  should  he  condescend  to  take  one  ; 
he  strolls  about  in  a  lazy,  melancholy  way,  and  pos- 
sesses a  touch  of  wickedness  inexpressibly  soothing  to 
the  female  mind.  The  dress  of  this  incarnation  of 
nonchalance  is  simply  perfect ;  the  perplexity  and 
mental  distress  attending  the  care  of  an  obdurate 
moustache  are  sometimes  harrowing  ;  the  successful 
growth  of  side  whiskers  is  a  fruitful  source  of  painful 
solicitude  and  vexation  of  spirit  ;  that  apparently 
careless  but  graceful  arrangement  of  the  hair  is  the 
result  of  hours  of  the  most  careful  scrutiny  ;  his  lin- 
en is  of  the  most  immaculate  purity  and  superla- 
tive fineness  ;  his  knotted  scarf  must  not  be  too  loud, 
but  of  a  color  like  a  lady's  glove,  to  blend  harmoni- 
ously with  the  whole  costume  ;  his  boots  and  his 
gloves  must  be  faultless  and  exquisitely  fitting  ;  his 
hat  must  be  gorgeously  narrow  in  the  brim  ;  he  may 
or  may  not  wear  a  boutonniere  ;  his  coat,  and  also  his 
vest,  are  subjects  of  careful  consideration  ;  his  panta- 
loons must  be  the  ne plus  ultra  of  tight-fitting  things  ; 
there  must  be  no  bagginess  at  the  knees  ;  in  fact,  they 

must  be  tight  all  over,  as  tight  as  the There  he  is, 

girls  ;  no  more  like  his  fellow-man  than  a  bird  of  par- 
adise is  like  a  Guinea  fowl.  But,  between  you  and 
me,  /  don't  want  him  ! 

From  all  appearances  there  will  be  no  lack  of  ele- 
gant attractions  at  Monterey  and  Santa  Cruz,  and 
perhaps  other  watering  places,  during  the  coming 
summer.  And  in  this  connection  I  may  state,  for  the 
benefit  of  society  people,  that  Major  Hammond  has 
received  a  letter  from  Rear  Admiral  Thomas  H.  Ste- 
vens, in  which  that  officer  says  he  will  sail  into  Mon- 
terey bay  with  the  Pensacola  on  or  about  May  10. 
This  will  be  an  admirable  chance  for  a  splendid  party. 
On  July  3d  a  fleet  of  yachts  will  visit  Monterey,  and 
remain  a  week.  It  is  also  the  intention,  at  present, 
of  G  Company  to  spend  the  Fourth  of  July  at  the 
Hotel  del  Monte,  and  one  or  two  other  companies 
are  projecting  a  trip  either  to  Monterey  or  Santa  Cruz. 
A  party  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  prominent  ladies 
and  gentlemen  of  Boston  and  other  New  England 
cities  will  leave  the  Hub  in  April  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 
An  agent  has  made  arrangements  for  their  entertain- 
ment at  the  Hotel  del  Monte  for  three  or  four  days 
early  in  May.  In  the  meantime,  the  new  thirty-five- 
thousand-dollar  warm  salt-water  swimming  tank  will 
have  been  completed,  and  the  opening  of  the  summer 
season  will  have  been  announced.  Preparations  are 
already  being  made  at  Santa  Cruz,  also,  for  ihe  com- 
ing season. 

Hon.  John  Currey,  of  this  city,  was  married  on 
Thursday  evening,  the  17th  ult. ,  to  Miss  Cornelia 
Nelson  Ferris,  of  Peekskill,  New  York.  The  mar- 
riage of  Mr.  Frank  Orcutt,  of  Sacramento,  and  Miss 
Mollie  Scott,  niece  of  Mr.  Irving  M.  Scott,  of  this 
city,  took  place  at  Cockerysville,  Baltimore  County, 
Maryland,  on  February  17.  Mr.  T.  T.  Crittenden 
and  Miss  May  E.  Clark  were  married  at  the  residence 
of  the  bride's  parents  on  Tuesday  last.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Guard  entertained  about  two 
hundred  of  their  friends  at  Covenant  Hall,  on  Friday 
evening  last.  The  music  was  very  fine,  .and  dancing 
was  kept  up  until  a  late  hour.  The  members  of  the 
"  Coterie"  were  handsomely  entertained  by  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam H.  Wallace  at  her  residence,  on  the  9th  inst. 
The  absence  of  Miss  Cora  Wallace,  who  is  at  pres- 
ent traveling  in  Europe,  was  greatly  regretted  by  all 
present. 

Monsieur  Raoul  de  Courcey  entertained  eighteen 
of  his  personal  friends  in  his  parlors,  No.  464  of  the 
Palace  Hotel,  on  Friday  evening  of  last  week.  He 
was  ably  assisted  by  his  niece  and  nephew,  Miss  and 
Mr.  Simon.  The  young  lady  is  a  fine  pianist,  and  a 
brilliant  vocalist. 

The  following  movements  and  whereabouts  of  so- 
ciety people  and  others,  more  or  less  known,  may  be 
chronicled  :  Mrs.  General  Stoneman  will  soon  arrive 
in  San  Francisco,  and  indulge  in  a  sojourn  of  two  or 
three  months.  She  will  be  an  acquisition  to  society,  as 
she  is  agreeable  and  accomplished.  A.  N.  Towne, 
general  superintendent  Central  and  Southern  Pacific 
Railroads  ;  T.  H.  Goodman,  general  passenger  agent; 
J.  C.  Stubbs,  freight  agent;  E.  M.  Railton,  master  ol 
transportation ;  L.  M.  Clement,  superintendent  of 
track ;  A.  J.  Stevens,  master  mechanic  ;  Benjamin 
Welch,  Mr.  Towne's  private  secretary ;  Major  B.  C. 
Tniman,  and  F.  A.  Clark",  U.  S.  Geological  Survey, 
left  for  New  Mexico  on  a  special  train  on  Friday 
'.v:ning  last,   with  the  intention  of  being  absent  a 


week  or  ten  days.  Mrs.  A.  N.  Towne  and  daughter, 
and 'Miss  Rice  are  at  Sierra  Madre  Villa.  Colonel 
and  Mrs.  R.  S.  Baker,  of  Los  Angeles,  are  at  the 
Palace  Hotel.  Mr.  C.  N.  Shaw,  a  young  gentleman 
held  in  high  esteem  by  all  who  know  him,  left  San 
Francisco  on  Friday  last  for  New  York,  where  he  will 
remain  permanently.  John  C.  Kaufmann  and  Wil- 
liam M.  Kaufman,  rich  iron  manufacturers  of  Read- 
ing, Pa.,  and  Henry  S.  Eckert,  president  of  the 
Farmers'  National  Bank  of  Reading,  are  at  the  Pal- 
ace. Mr.  J.  W.  Mackey,  who  is  at  present  with  his 
family  in  France,  has  recently  purchased  some  prop- 
erty near  Central  Park.  Mrs.  Mackey  will  shortly 
quit  Paris,  where  she  has  been  living  so  luxuriously 
for  the  past  few  years,  and  take  up  her  permanent 
residence  in  New  York.  She  is  a  charming  lady, 
and  will  be  an  acquisition  to  New  York  society.  Mrs. 
Charles  JLow,  Miss  Nina  Piatt,  Mrs.  George  Gibbs, 
the  Misses  Blanding,  and  other  society  ladies,  will 
sing  in  Grace  Church  during  the  lenten  season.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Humphrey  Moore  will  be  guests  of  Mrs. 
Robert  C.  Johnston  until  April  2d.  The  many  friends 
of  Miss  Callie  Crooks  will  regret  to  lfear  of  her  con- 
templated departure  for  Japan.  Miss  Nellie  Trow- 
bridge, who  has  been  visiting  friends  in  the  East  since 
December  last,  has  returned  to  her  home  in  this  city. 
Ex-Senator  William  Sharon  was  serenaded  at  the 
Palace  Hotel,  on  the  evening  of  his  arrival  from 
Washington,  by  the  Alpha  Orchestra.  Ensign  Ridgly 
Hunt,  son  of  the  newly  appointed  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  will  be  detached  from  the  Alaska,  at  Panama, 
and  proceed  to  Washington  to  await  further  orders. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  Shjllaber  were  in  Rome  at 
last  accounts.  Senatorand  Mrs.  John  F.  Miller,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John  F.  Swift,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fearon 
were  present  at  the  last  State  dinner  given  by  Presi- 
dent and  Mrs.  Hayes.  Mrs.  Horace  Davis  was  pres- 
ent at  a  recent  Monday  evening  reception  given  by 
Secretary  and  Mrs.  Sherman,  in  eau  de  Nile  brocade, 
elaborately  trimmed  with  cascades  of  point  lace.  Mr. 
Raoul  Martinez  has  returned  from  his  trip  to  Paris. 
He  was  exceptionally  fortunate  in  the  time  of  his  visit, 
having  managed  to  see  three  or  four  famous  pre- 
mieres, the  funeral  of  the  radical  Blanqui,  a  scene  in 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  the  comic  revues  de 
fannee — all  this  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  scenes. 

The  following- named  guests  of  the  Hotel  del 
Monte,  Monterey,  have  arrived  since  my  last  screed  : 
E.  Hindman,  F.  P.  Bacon,  Oakland ;  B.  R.  Crocker, 
Sacramento ;  W.  G.  Hughes,  Thomas  E.  Fraser, 
David  Kerr  and  wife,  San  Francisco  ;  Alfred  Bannis- 
ter and  wife,  Alameda  ;  S.  H.  H.  Clark,  wife,  and 
son,  Omaha;  Joseph  Murphy  and  wife,  San  Jose; 
M.  M.  S.  Marsh  and  wife,  James  V.  Coleman  and 
wife.  Mrs.  A.  L.  Day,  San  Francisco  ;  F.  C.  Groves, 
Boston  ;  H.  D.  Falcott,  T.  D.  Melone.  C.  P.  Gor- 
don, Miss  Gordon,  H.  P.  Stanwood  and  wife,  M.  L. 
Cheney  and  wife,  James  Phelan,  Miss  Phelan,  James 
D.  Phelan,  George  S.  Du\al.  F.  S.  Douty  and  wife, 
Ward  McAllister,  A.  W.  Blacker,  Charles  Sontagand 
wife,  Mrs.  Maria  Coleman,  Henry  May  and  wife, 
Miss  C.  C.  Coleman,  Miss  Lillie  Rosecrans,  George 
Loomis  and  wife,  T.  B.  Taylor  and  wife,  Kate  Elli- 
ott, James  Finlayson,  San  Francisco  ;  C.  F.  Kohl, 
Miss  Mamie  Kohl,  San  Mateo  ;  W.  H.  Henderson, 
R.  P.  Dayton  and  wife,  Pioche ;  J.  H.  Jewett  and 
wife,  Marysville ;  Mrs.  Thomas  F.  Simmons,  Miss 
H.  Louise  Simmons,  Oakland ;  E.  E.  Grant,  R.  A. 
Diver,  San  Francisco  ;  R.  M.  Speer,  and  William  R. 
Willets,  New  York.  Bella. 

Friday,  March,  18. 


DECORATIVE  ART  SOCIETIES. 


At  the  Recreation  Grounds  this  afternoon  a  match 
game  of  foot-ball  will  be  played  between  the  Phoenix 
and  Wanderer  Clubs  of  this  city.  The  game  will,  un- 
doubtedly, be  interesting — even  exciting — as  the  two 
clubs  contain  some  of  the  foremost  players  in  the 
city.  The  following  table  gives  the  names  of  the 
players  and  their  positions  in  the  game  : 


Phcenix. 
Gamble, 
Searle, 
Lachlan, 
Gegan, 
Tevis, 
Coleman, 
Woolley , 
George, 
Catton, 
Beasley, 
Tobin, 
A.  Tobin, 
Sims, 
Adams, 
Giffen 


.  Backs.   . 
%  Backs . 


%.  Backs  . 


Wanderers. 
(  Peterson, 
I  Brooks, 
(  Wright, 
\  Sharp, 

{Nicholson, 
A.   Cohen, 
Whitney, 
'  Blackie, 
Sanderson, 
Minturn, 
Theobald, 
Lucas, 

H.   McAllister, 
Okell, 
l^and  another. 


At  the  Baldwin,  on  Monday  evening  next,  we  are 
to  have  some  music.  Wilhelmj  is  again  among  us 
and  has  brought  with  him  the  young  Russian  pianist, 
Constantin  Sternberg.  The  latter  gentleman  is  very 
well  spoken  of  by  the  New  York  and  Boston  papers. 
He  is  a  representative  of  the  new  school,  in  which 
Russian  composers  and  melodies  play  an  important 
part  Of  Wilhelmj  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak.  His 
last  appearance  here  was  so  recent  as  to  leave  the 
recollection  of  his  playing  fresh  in  the  mind.  The  pro- 
gramme for  Monday  night  has  seven  numbers,  of  which 
one  has  three  subdivisions.  Mr.  Sternberg  leads  off 
with  Mendelssohn's  "  Wedding  March,"  and  Liszt's 
"  Fairy  Dance."  Wilhelmj's  first  voilin  solo  isapara- 
phrase  of  Chopin,  by  himself ;  his  second  the  concerto, 
"  Andante  and  Finale,"  by  Mendelssohn.  Mr.  Stern- 
berg's second  number  includes  a  "  Gavotte,"  bv  him- 
self;  "  Nightingale,"  a  Russian  song,  transcribed  by 
Liszt ;  and  Rheinberger's  "The  Hunt."  Miss  Letitia 
Fritch  has  two  songs,  besides  the  last  number,  "Ave 
Maria,"  in  which  Wilhelmj  and  Sternberg  both  play. 
The  concert  troupe  is  to  play  on  Monday,  Wednes- 
day, and  Friday  evenings,  alternating  with  the  dra- 
matic company. 

The  coolness  and  self-possession  of  some  women  is 
a  marvel  to  those  who  are  less  happily  gifted.  A  case 
in  point  is  that  of  a  young  lady  in  a  crowded  Boston 
horse-car,  who  carefully  arranged  her  hair  and  bon- 
net, and  attended  to  other  details  of  her  toilet,  before 
the  small  mirror  at  one  end  of  the  vehicle,  apparently 
totally  oblivious  to  the  fact  that  she  was  not  alone  in 
her  dressing-room. 


The  concert  to  be  given  at  the  Grand  Opera  House 
on  the  31st  instant,  by  the  Liederkranz,  Handel  and 
Haydn,  and  Madame  Fabbri's  singing  class,  under 
the  direction  of  Professor  A.  C.  Eimer,  promises  to 
be  a  success  pecuniarily.      The  seats  are  selling  well. 


An  attractive  but  uncultivated  woman  is  very  like 
brown  sugar,  sweet  but  unrefined. 


Have  you  seen  her  kick  ? 


One  of  Our  Lady  Readers  Explains  What  They  Are. 

While  canceling  some  social  debts  last  week,  I  met, 
at  the  house  of  an  intelligent  lady  friend — an  "old 
resident  "  of  San  Francisco — several  friends,  among 
them  a  manager  of  the  "  Society  of  Decorative  Art 
of  California."  The  conversation  immediately  turned 
upon  the  aims  and  objects  of  this  new  organization, 
which  has  not  yet  emerged  from  it  chrysalis  state. 
My  friend,  the  advocate  of  Decorative  Art,  found 
herself  put  to  her  trumps  to  answer  concisely  and 
clearly  the  many  pertinent,  and  also  irrelevant  queries, 
which  were  hurled  at  her  in  quick  succession  by  the 
knot  of  ladies,  all  professedly  willing  to  become 
members  of  the  society  "  when  we  know  what  you 
propose  to  do. "  My  Decorative  Art  friend  was  so 
embarrassed  by  the  evident  absence  of  all  elementary 
knowledge  of  the  work  that  has  been  accomplished 
by  similar  associations  in  New  York  and  other  Eastern 
cities,  that  after  one  or  two  unsatisfactory  attempts 
at  a  general  statement  of  the  aims  of  her  society,  she 
took  refuge  in  promises  to  "send  you  some  pam 
phlets  weare  having  printed,"  and  gracefully  retired 
from  the  discussion.  When  she  rose  to  leave,  I  also 
made  my  adieus,  and  in  the  free  and  unrestrained 
chat  which  we  carried  on  for  some  blocks,  gained  so 
interesting  an  insight  into  the  nature  of  Decorative 
Art  Societies,  that  I  am  prompted  to  believe  that  the 
same  information  will  be  acceptable  to  many  of  the 
readers  of  the  Argonaut.  The  history  of  the  origin 
of  these  associations  in  the  United  States  is  briefly  as 
follows :  In  the  spring  ol  1877,  some  half  dozen  la- 
dies of  culture  and  wealth  in  New  York  City,  who 
enjoyed  extended  opportunities  for  observation  of  the 
needs  and  difficulties  of  women,  met  to  consider  the 
possibility  of  opening  up  a  wider  field  of  industrial 
and  artistic  labor  for  educated  and  dependent  women. 
As  a  result  of  several  conferences,  a  meeting  of  at 
least  a  hundred  ladies  was  called,  at  which  a  society 
was  formed,  having  for  its  objects  ' '  the  establishment 
of  rooms  for  the  exhibition  and  sale  of  women's 
work,  the  promotion  and  diffusion  of  a  knowledge  of 
decorative  art  among  women,  and  their  training  in 
artistic  and  decorative  work  and  industries."  The 
rooms  of  the  society  were  not  opened  until  the  au- 
tumn, but  during  the  spring  and  summer  months 
much  preliminary  work  was  done,  in  the  way  of  gath- 
ering and  spreading  information,  and  of  securing  the 
co-operation  and  interest  of  artists  and  manufacturers, 
and  the  future  patrons  of  the  new  venture.  Artistic 
work  of  various  kinds — embroidery,  painting  on  silk, 
decorated  pottery,  water-color  sketches,  etc.,  was  so- 
licited by  the  society,  about  half  of  that  sent  in  being 
rejected  as  unworthy  of  exhibition.  In  October, 
1877,  the  sales-room  of  the  society  was  opened,  with 
accepted  articles  from  some  two  hundred  contributors. 
Classes,  both  free  and  paying,  were  established  in  sev- 
eral branches  of  Decorative  Art.  And  from  that  date 
the  record  of  the  New  York  society  has  been  one  of 
uninterrupted  and  increasing  success  ;  the  first  year 
the  receipts  were  only  a  trifle  over  seven  thousand  dol- 
lars ;  the  last  report  shows  that  during  the  year  end- 
ing January,  1880,  they  had  risen  to  thirty-one  thous- 
and dollars.  But  this  sum  only  begins  to  express  the 
amount  of  accurate  knowledge,  help,  encouragement, 
and  dignified  work  which  it  had  brought  within  the 
reach  of  hundreds  of  women  gently  nurtured,  and 
so  educated  as  to  be  utterly  unfit  to  cope  with  the 
stern  realities  of  life,  with  which,  amidst  the  sudden 
ups  and  downs  of  American  life,  so  many  are  brought 
face  to  face.  This  New  York  society  has  been  the 
model,  from  which  has  arisen  within  the  past  four 
year  many  auxiliary,  and  in  some  instances  entirely 
independent  associations,  with  similar,  though  by  no 
means  identical  aims.  Wherever  organized,  they 
have  been  the  means  of  quickening  artistic  taste,  and 
widening  the  field  of  woman's  remunerative  work. 

"  What  is  the  use  of  a  Decorative  Art  Society?" 
Ask  those  whose  ignorant  and  unsuccessful  efforts  to 
produce  selling  work,  have  been  trained  and  directed 
into  a  profitable  market ;  those  shabby-genteel  women 
contributors  to  whom  the  societies  pay  monthly  the 
petty  sums  that  close  the  gap  between  penury  and 
comfort ;  those  earnest,  ambitious  individuals,  exper- 
imenters in  ceramic  processes,  pioneers  of  a  native 
artistic  industry,  who  find  the  society  rooms  an  at- 
tractive salesplace,  a  generous  agency,  (taking  out  a 
ten  per  cent,  commission,)  both  of  which  they  would 
otherwise  be  shut  out  from.  Ask  the  many  work- 
women whose  "  ten  hours  "are  passed  in  elevating 
labor,  fairly  paid.  Ask  the  thousands  of  housewives 
whose  homes  are  made  attractive  to  eye  and  restful 
to  spirit  by  pretty  "traps"  suggested  by  and  pur- 
chased from  these  societies.  Ask  all  these,  and  let 
their  answers  be  the  sufficient  replies  to  the  skeptical 
who  inquire  "What  is  the  use  of  a  Decorative  Art 
Society?"  Use?  Possibly  a  more  elaborate  demon- 
stration would  be  required  by  a  utilitarian  ;  but  to 
those  who  believe  that  the  cultivation  of  the  beautiful 
is  as  necessary  to  the  true  development  of  a  people 
as  the  encouragement  of  commerce  and  agriculture, 
and  that  where  the  material  prosperity  which  follows 
in  the  wake  of  these  primary  industries  exists,  devoid 
of  any  regard  for  or  appreciation  of  higher  and  more 
aesthetic  pursuits,  then  selfishness,  materialism,  and 
social  demoralization  are  sure  to  follow.  The  value  of 
organized  effort  to  direct  the  flow  of  educated  indus- 
try and  labor  into  artistic  channels,  will  not  fail  to  be 
apparent  We  extreme  Western  people  have  been  too 
long  behind-hand  in  any  enterprise  that  does  not 
promise  a  quick  and  sure  return,  and  "a  high  rate"  ; 
it  is  quite  time  for  us  to  realize  that  there  are  other  in- 
dustries to  be  fostered  beside  those  that  yield  one  per 
cent  a  month.  Any  one  whose  observation  has  been 
at  all  extended  can  not  fail  to  have  been  impressed  by 
the  number  of  women  of  delicate  bringing-up  whom 
the  ceaseless  whirl  of  California's  wheel  of  fortune  has 
thrown  upon  their  own  resources — resources  which,  as 
a  rule,  are  not  very  marketable  ones,  because  the  re- 
sult generally  of  a  "pretty  taste,"  not  of  a  soundand 
thorough  training.  Others  there  are  who  do  good 
work,  and  would  do  infinitely  better  with  but  a  little 
help,  but  are  too  heart-sick,  or  too  shy,  or  too  busy,  to 
hunt  up  the  needed  purchaser  for  the  work  so  eager  to 
be  sold.  Then  there  are  scores  of  women,  the  cen- 
tral forms  of  happy  homes,  full  of  genuine  love  for 
the  beautiful,  a  passion  which  is  never  more  fitly  ex- 
pended than  when  turned  into  that  all-pervading  and 
elevating  influence  in  a  community  which  only  beau- 
tiful and  artistic  work  applied  to  home  surroundings 
can  be.  These  are  the  classes  primarily  benefited  by 
the  "mania"  for  decorative  art.  How  much  deeper 
and  broader  it  can  reach  will  have  to  be  shown  by  the 
rowth  of  the  "Society  of  Decorative  Art  of  Califor- 
nia," which  deserves  the  support  and  countenance  of 
every  intelligent  man  and  woman  in  the  State. 

A  Friend  of  the  Society. 
San  Francisco,  March  16. 


Go  to  Bradley  &  Rulofson's,  429  Montgomery  St. 


COULISSES    CHAT. 

The  theatres  have  been  doing  a  very  bad  business 
all  round.  The  Soldene  Opera  Company  has  disap- 
pointed itself,  as  well  as  the  audience,  in  "Olivette," 
I  scarcely  know  what  would  make  a  comic  opera'a 
success.  The  prettiest  costumes  possible  have  been 
put  on  the  stage,  and  the  greatest  artist  in  dress  can 
not  find  a  design  so  much  prettier  than  anvthing  we 
have  seen  as  to  pay  the  expense  or  carry  an  opera. 
As  for  legs,  I  am  afraid— I  say  I  am  afraid — the  impo- 
sition of  sawdust  and  cotton  has  been  discovered. 
Even  the  virtuous  male  audience  has  a  shrewd  suspil 
cion  that  the  figures  are  made  up.  The  status  of  the 
various  members  of  a  comic  opera  company  has 
always  been  more  or  less  an  anomaly.  The  prima 
donna  has  always  been  the  best  paid.  Yet  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  best  prima  doJina  we  have  seen  has 
been  worth  her  salary  as  compared  with  less  impor- 
tant members  of  the  chorus.  I  am  sure  that  there  is 
one  little  ballet-girl  in  the  Soldene  Opera  Company 
that  draws  more  money  to  the  Standard  than  Sol- 
dene. She  is  a  fascinating  little  woman,  and  I  see 
the  eyes  of  the  y^nesse  doree  following  her  nightly 
with  more  or  less  of  a  muttonine  expression.  1  will 
not  say  which  it  is. 

"Olivette"  has  given  place  to  "Chilperic."  "  La 
Mascotte,"  Andrau's  latest  and  most  successful 
opera,  is  en  route  for  the  Soldene  company.  It  is 
hardly  likely  it  will  be  played  here,  unless  "  Billee 
Taylor  "  strikes  the  community  pretty  hard.  I  doubt 
if  the  managers  of  the  company  think  much  of  the 
taste  of  San  Francisco  people  in  the  matter  of  opera. 
But  a  good  many  have  left  us  of  late  with  consider- 
able contempt  for  our  opinion.  Darrell  is  credited 
with  saying  that  he  would  not  cater  for  this  commu- 
nity if  somebody  paid  him  to  manage  a  theatre.  But 
he  put  a  value  of  $20,000  on  ' '  Transported  for  Life. " 
Mr.  Stevens  is  not  quite  sure  in  his  own  mind  whether 
he  was  a  great  success  or  a  great  failure. 

The  minstrels  are  playing  to  poor  houses.  But  I 
don't  think  they  can  complain.  Their  repertoire  has 
sadly  lacked  novelty,  and  if  people  will  not  go  again 
to  see  the  same  bill  repeated,  the  minstrels  have  only 
themselves  to  blame.  1  hear  that  the  manager  has 
sent  East  for  four  new  people  to  strengthen  the  com- 
pany, which  badly  needs  it.  It  is  then  proposed  to 
keep  them  playing  here  for  a  lengthy  period.  From 
the  manner  in  which  the  houses  are  falling  off,  I 
think  the  attempt  will  be  a  failure. 

There  is  a  rumor  about  that  the  Emelie  Melville 
opera  company  are  to  be  taken  to  Australia,  possibly 
by  Locke  himself,  while  the  Bush  Street  will  be  man- 
aged in  his  absence  under  arrangement  with  Quinlan 
and  Hooley,  of  Chicago. 

Willie  Edouin  is  expected  to  follow  the  Soldenes  at 
the  Standard.  And  it  seems  that  there  are  engage- 
ments away  ahead  at  the,  other  theatres.  Last  sea- 
son we  had  a  dearth  of  attractions.  The  numerous 
combinations  in  the  East  did  not  propose  to  risk  any- 
thing in  San  Francisco  ;  and  they  had  all  done  so  well 
that  they  could  afford  to  rest  for  the  season  generally 
devoted  to  this  coast.  This  season,  however,  has  not 
been  so  good  in  the  East,  and  we  shall  have  many 
combinations. 

The  public  have  little  idea  of  the  risk  a  manager 
runs  in  bringing  out  a  big  combination.  I  was  told 
the  fares  alone  of  the  Soldene  company  were  $3,700, 
which  was  to  be  paid  by  the  managers  engaging  them. 
I  imagine  the  terms  are  fifty  per  cent,  for  the  combi- 
nation, and  twenty-five  per  cent,  each  for  Locke  and 
Sullivan.  Suppose  they  are,  the  take  of  the  house 
must  be  about  $12,000  before  the  money  refunded  on 
this  side  has  been  paid  back,  and  then  the  current 
and  extra  expenses  have  to  be  met.  The  public  can 
compare  the  Soldene  Company  with  their  conception 
of  the  best  possible,  and  figure  for  themselves  whether 
or  not  the  manager  can  afford  to  give  them  anything 
better. 

Katharine  Rogers  and  the  Baldwin  company  go  up 
to  Portland  on  a  little  tour,  while  Wilhelmj  and  Lin- 
gard  occupy  the  stage  at  the  Market  Street  Theatre. 
Their  repertoiie  will  include  what  they  have  done 
here,  and  "  Forget  me  Not,"  and  possibly  one  or  two 
others.  "Daniel  Rochat "  was  a  failure 'at  the  Bald- 
win. I  am  free  to  admit  that  I  can  not  see  that  it 
ever  could  be  a  great  success  as  a  play,  apart  from 
all  considerations  of  the  religious  question  involved. 
Lingard  opens  on  Tuesday  night  in  "The  Tutor," 
the  name  he  has  given  to  "Betsy."  I  suppose  he 
wants  to  hold  this  version  of  the  play  and  its  special 
name  in  America. 

I  see  that  Cazaraun  has  altered  "Coralie,"  which 
he  names  "  Felicia"  or  "A  Woman's  Love,"  very 
materially  for  the  Union  Square.  The  name  "  Cora- 
lie,''  as  also  "  The  Son  of  Coralie,"  is  copyrighted  by 
a  local  adapter  of  the  play.  When  Mr.  Palmer  wa' 
here  this  adaptation  was  mentioned  to  him,  and  hi 
then  declared  that  it  would  ruin  the  piece  to  change  it 
in  the  slightest  from  the  French.  Now  Mr.  Cazaraun 
has  taken  all  the  strength  out  of  the  motive  by  mak- 
ing the  uncle  of  the  girl,  the  father  of  Captain  Daniel. 
He  has  also  introduced  two  comedy  characters,  who 
help  to  partly  weaken  the  play. 

The  California's  coming  managers  keep  very  quiet 
as  to  their  proposed  course  with  the  theatre.  But 
they  have  a  very  reliable  agent  in  the  East,  and  the 
attractions  he  sends  will  likely  be  the  best  possible. 
The  Hazelkirk  company  has  been  spoken  of  in  this 
connection,  but  I  think  I  can  say  that  there  is  nothing 
decided.  The  opening  will  be  made  an  occasion  ; 
and  it  is  on  the  cards  that  an  innovation  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  theatre  will  be  one  of  the  features 
in  the  new  venture. 

The  inhabitants  of  that  block  on  which  the  new 
Winter  Garden  has  been  opened,  on  Stockton  Street, 
between  Sutter  and  Post,  are  protesting  against  the 
too  great  generosity  of  managers  and  singers.  The 
opera  can  be  heard  through  all  the  adjacent  houses. 
Raconteur. 

Obscure  Intimations.—"  Lassie,"  declined. 

"Which,"  declined. "Going,  going,  gone,"  de- 
clined.  "Mark  Twain."  declined. "My  Visit 

to  Ohio,"  declined. "  Theatre-goer":  whoso  call- 

eth  names,  to  the  editor  should  his  name  be  given. 

"The   Roses   of    Forgetfulness,"  declined. 

"The  Coupe";  good  story,  but  altogether  too  liter- 
ally translated  ;  declined. 


At  the  Tivoli  "  The  Bohemian  Girl"  has  done  so 
successfully  that  "Olivette"  remains  in  the  back- 
ground a  while  longer.  The  class  of  people  attend- 
ing the  popular  performance  at  the  Tivoli  is  a  most 
respectable  one,  and  affirms  its  appreciation  of  the 
music  in  a  manner  quite  unmistakable  at  the  box  of- 
fice. 


Centaur  Liniments  appear  to  be  the  world's  greal 
Pain-relieving  agents  for  all  flesh,  bone  and  muscle 
ailments  of  Man  and  Beast.  Their  immense  sale  is 
because  they  always  relieve  and  never  di=Dppoint. 


* 


THE 


ARGONAUT. 


EDITORIAL    NOTES. 


Mr.  Sargent's  name  was  not  at  any  time  seriously  consid- 
ered for  a  Cabinet  position.  At  one  period  General  Garfield 
had  determined  to  give  the  Interior  Department  to  Mr.  Hor- 
ace Davis.  Black-and-Tan  was  against  him,  and  Senator 
Miller  was  not  for  him  ;  Frank  Page  opposed  him,  and  ex- 
Senator  Booth  did  not  care  whether  there  was  any  one  chosen 
from  California  or  not. 

Yes,  you  are  correctly  informed.  There  is  a  bargain  be- 
tween Frank  Page  and  the  Sacramento  ring  that  he  shall 
have  the  Sacramento  delegation  for  Governor.  Mr.  Frank 
Page  and  his  co-conspirators  expect  to  secure  for  him  the 
gubernatorial  nomination.  It  is  the  old  Gorham-Carr  busi- 
ness.   

Mr.  George  C.  Perkins  is  not  a  candidate  for  renomination 
as  Governor,  and  is  not  ambitious  for  any  other  political  po- 
sition. He  authorizes  us  to  say  this  in  the  most  emphatic 
manner,  and  to  give  authoritative  denial  to  any  statement  in 
that  direction.  

Senator  Davies,  of  Yuba,  is  a  gubernatorial  candidate. 
He  is  represented  as  a  gentleman  of  high  integrity,  and  of 
such  intellectual  qualities  and  moral  courage  as  would  adorn 
the  position.  His  friends  think  his  de"bris  record  would  not 
injure  him. 

A  somewhat  intimate  acquaintance  with  Mr.  John  Russell 
Young  justifies  us  in  expressing  the  opinion  that  there  is  no 
foreign  mission  that  he  would  not  worthily  fill.  Whether  it 
is  for  Mexico  or  China  that  he  is  urged,  he  has  our  best 
wishes  for  his  success. 

It  is  said  that  the  Hon.  Roscoe  Conkling,  Senator  from 
New  York,  is  again  in  the  sulks,  and  has  not  as  yet  visited 
the  White  House.  It  would  almost  seem  as  though  the  Hon. 
Roscoe  was  a  sulky  fellow.  A  sulky  is,  by  Webster,  defined 
as  "  a  two-wheeled,  one-horse,  narrow-seated  conveyance,  in 
which  the  occupant  rides  alone  and  drives  his  own  horse." 
A  very  appropriate  definition,  it  strikes  us,  of  the  kind  of  ve- 
hicle in  which  the  Senator  from  New  York  rides  and  drives. 


Mr.  John  W.  Shehan,  a  former  resident  of  California  and 
now  residing  at  Rome,  sends  us  an  official  copy  of  the  Syl- 
labus and  Encyclical.  Our  readers  may  now  be  assured 
that  when  we  write  concerning  "Infallible  Rome,"  we 
shall  speak  ex-cathedra. 

While  the  Irish  are  aspiring  to  political  independence,  it 
is  a  curious  fact  that  the  prominent  generals  engaged  in 
prosecuting  the  war  against  the  Boers  are  all  Irishmen.  Sir 
George  Colley,  (who  has  just  been  killed,)  Sir  Frederick 
Roberts,  and  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  are  all  Irishmen. 


MR.   SPOOPENDYKE. 


To  the  Wife  of  His  Bosom  He  Bringeth  Home  a  Dog-. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The  removal  of  Naval  Officer  Mr.  E.  G.  Waite  is  a  sur- 
prise to  the  respectable  Republicans  of  this  State.  As  an 
official,  there  has  been  no  complaint,  or  cause  of  complaint, 
against  him.  As  a  citizen,  there  are  few  older  residents,  and 
none  more  honored,  or  more  deservedly  so.  As  a  Republi- 
can, there  has  been  no  older  or  better  soldier.  He  has  been 
sacrificed  to  advance  the  political  interests  of  Mr.  Frank 
Page,  who  is  conspiring  for  the  Republican  nomination  for 
Governor.  Mr.  Page  is  of  the  Gorham  clique,  that  has  been 
repudiated  by  the  honest  men  of  the  party,  and  is  its  last 
survivor.  He  will  not  be  nominated,  or  if  he  is,  he  will  be 
overwhelmingly  defeated.  Mr.  Gorham  will  be  chosen  as 
Secretary  of  the  Senate,  and  that  by  the  consent  of  Senator 
Miller.  What  part  the  Senator  has  taken  in  the  removal  of 
Mr.  Waite  we  do  not  know,  and  reserve  our  comments  un- 
till  we  do  know.  It  is  reported  that  Mr.  John  Martin — re- 
pudiated by  the  last  State  convention  as  a  member  of  the 
State  Central  Committee,  and  a  friend  of  Mr.  Gorham — will 
be  made  Port  Warden  by  Governor  Perkins.  The  Gorham 
clique  is  wriggling  back  to  life.  It  will  cost  the  Republican 
party  the  loss  of  California.  General  Garfield  has  either  been 
imposed  upon,  or  has  shamelessly  turned  his  back  upon  all 
his  professions  of  civil-service  reform,  in  the  removal  of  Mr. 
Waite  and  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Watson  as  Naval  Officer 
of  the  port  of  San  Francisco.  We  await  the  further  devel* 
opment  of  this  political  conspiracy. 


"  Look  here,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Spoopendyke,  as  he  led 
a  huge  and  shaggy  dog  into  his  wife's  room.  "  I've  got  a 
dog  a  friend  of  mine  gave  me.    What  do  you  think  of  him?" 

"Good  gracious  !"  ejaculated  Mrs.  Spoopendyke,  mount- 
ing a  chair  in  dismay,  "  is  he  mad  ? " 

"No,  Mrs.  Spoopendyke,"  retorted  her  husband,  "he  not 
only  isn't  mad,  but  he  isn't  a  stepladder  either,  nor  a  bird's 
eye  view.  He's  a  dog,  and  if  you  don't  get  out  of  that  chair 
he'll  probably  bite  your  legs  off." 

Mrs.  Spoopendyke  sat  down  on  her  feet,  and  eyed  the 
brute  with  some  trepidation, 

"  Maybe  he's  got  the  hydrophobia,"  she  suggested  by  way 
of  a  hearty  welcome. 

"P'raps  he  has,"  agreed  Mr.  Spoopendyke;  "but  if  he 
has  he's  got  it  in  his  pocket.  Come  here,  doggee,  doggee, 
doggee  E  "  And  Mr.  Spoopendyke  snapped  his  fingers  per- 
suasively. 

"  Why  don't  he  come  when  you  call  him  ? "  asked  Mrs. 
Spoopendyke,  deeply  interested  in  the  proceedings. 

"  Because  you  make  such  a  dod  gasted  noise  you  scare 
him,"  explained  Mr.  Spoopendyke.   "  Come,  doggee,  doggee !" 

"  I  don't  quite  like  the  way  his  tongue  hangs  out,"  objected 
Mrs.  Spoopendyke.     "  It  don't  look  natural." 

"  Maybe  you  don't  like  the  way  his  tail  hangs  out.  P'raps 
you  think  that's  artificial,  too.  With  your  information  about 
dogs,  you  only  need  a  slat  bottom  and  a  broken  hinge  to  be 
a  dog  pound.  Keep  quiet,  now,  while  I  teach  him  some 
tricks.     Come  here,  doggee  !     Sit  up,  sir  !" 

The  dog  stretched  out  his  fore  legs,  opened  a  mouth  like 
a  folding  bestead,  and  growled. 

"What  makes  him  do  that?"  asked  Mrs.  Spoopendyke, 
sitting  on  the  back  of  the  chair  with  her  feet  in  the  seat. 

"  God  makes  him,  dod  gast  it ! ::  howled  Mr.  Spoopendyke. 
"  Who  do  you  s'pose  made  him  do  it  ?  Think  he  works  with 
a  wire?  Got  a  notion  he  goes  by  steam?  He  don't,  I  tell 
ye  ;  he's  alive,  and  he  does  it  because  that's  the  bent  of  his 
measly  mind.  What  are  you  sitting  up  there  for  ?  Can't  ye 
see  he  don't  like  it?  Now,  you  sit  still.  Here  doggee,  dog- 
gee, good  doggee,  sit  up  and  beg  ! "  and  Mr.  Spoopendyke 
held  up  an  admonitory  finger. 

The  dog  eyed  Mr.  Spoopendyke  with  anything  but  an  as- 
suring glance. 

"He's  hungry,"  suggested  Mrs.  Spoopendyke.  "Dogs  do 
like  that  when  they  want  to  be  taken  down  in  the  yard  and 
fed." 

"Of  course  you  know,"  grumbled  Mr.  Spoopendyke.  "All 
you  want  is  perfect  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  police  to  be 
a  dog  fight.     Got  anything  in  the  house  for  him  to  eat  ? " 

"  There's  some  cold  oyster  stew  and  a  piece  of  custard 
pie—" 

"  That's  it  ! "  roared  Mr.  Spoopendyke.  "  That's  what's 
the  matter  with  the  dog.  He  wants  pie  !  You've  got  it. 
You  only  need  a  committee  and  a  fight  over  the  proceeds  to 
be  a  bench  show.  Where's  the  oysters  ?  Don't  ye  see  that 
dog's  pining  for  oysters  ?  Haven't  ye  got  some  cold  coffee  for 
him?  Give  him  a  lemon  to  stay  his  stomach!"  And  Mr. 
Spoopendyke  jumped  straight  up  in  the  air  and  landed  on 
the  dog. 

The  dog  made  for  the  open  air  with  a  howl,  and  Mr. 
Spoopendyke  gathered  up  twelve  baskets  of  himself  and 
looked  after  his  prize. 

"Never  mind,  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Spoopendyke,  soothingly  ; 
"  he'll  come  back." 

"  If  he  does,  I'll  kill  him,"  shouted  Mr.  Spoopendyke. 
"  See  what  you've  done  ?  You  made  me  lose  my  dog,  and 
tore  my  trowsers.  Anything  more  about  dogs  you  don't 
know }  Got  any  more  intelligence  to  impart  about  dogs  ? 
All  you  want  is  a  bucket  of  brandy  around  your  neck  and  a 
snow-storm  to  be  a  monk  of  Saint  Bernard."  With  which 
logical  conclusion  Mr.  Spoopendyke  began  exploring  his 
oudying  districts  for  possible  bites,  while  his  wife  speculated 
upon  the  salvation  of  the  cold  oysters  and  the  custard  pie  by 
the  sudden  and  eminently  satisfactory  disappearance  of  the 
dog. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 


The  supposed  birthday  of  the  mythical  saint  and  patron 
of  Ireland,  who  was  born  in  France  and  named  Patrice,  was 
celebrated  in  this  city  in  the  usual  way.  After  a  great  deal  of 
wrangling  and  stick  whirling  ;  a  great  deal  of  emotional  and 
patriotic  eloquence  ;  a  great  deal  of  political  manoeuvring, 
and  the  exhibition  of  a  great  deal  of  childish  jealousy  over 
those  who  should  take  precedence,  a  parade  was  had.  Ex- 
cept for  the  fine  music  and  the  creditable  appearance  of  the 
McMahon,  Shields,  Montgomery,  Wolfetone,  Meagher,  and 
Emmet  guards — whose  arms  and  equipments  are  paid  for 
by  the  State— the  parade  was  a  failure.  A  long,  straggling 
procession  of  green  sons  of  Erin  and  ancient  Hibernians, 
with  worn  and  unclean  regalia,  following  Roman  priests  and 
Democratic  politicians  in  open  barouches,  is  not  an  inspirit- 
ing sight,  and  is  not  an  enjoyable  spectacle  to  anybody  save 
the  Pope's  Irish.  The  most  interesting  feature  of  the  pro- 
cession was  the  conspicuous  absence  from  it  of  the  respect- 
able, representative,  non-political  class  of  Irish  business 
men,  and  the  utter  absence  of  the  young  gentlemen  of  Irish 
parentage  and  American  birth.  Withdraw  from  this  St. 
Patrick's  day  nonsense  the  American  flag,  the  American 
uniform,  and  the  patriotic  national  American  anthems,  and 
there  would  remain  but  a  sorry  gang  of  demagogues,  with  a 
frowzy  tail  of  Democratic  voters.  We  congratulate  our  re- 
spectable Irish  fellow-citizens  that  this  miserable  travesty  of 
piety  and  "patriotism  is  fast  dying  out. 


On  another  page  will  be  found  a  letter  upon  "  Decorative 
Art  Societies,"  a  topic  which  is  interesting  the  ladies  just 
now.  They  will  find  much  in  it  that  many  of  them  do  not 
know.  And  apropos  of  this,  we  would  like  to  hear  from 
them  oftener,  on  this  and  kindred  social  topics.  There  are 
many  among  our  society  ladies  who  wield  a  graceful  pen. 


The  California  Street  Cable  Railroad  Company  is,  we  be- 
lieve, the  only  one  that  is  now  accommodating  its  customers 
and  the  community  with  tickets.  The  small  economy  that 
may  be  made  by  the  other  roads  in  the  giving  out  of  nickles 
and  battered  half  dimes  will,  we  hope,  compensate  them  for 
their  efforts  to  withdraw  from  the  community  what  had 
come  to  be  regarded  as  a  very  great  convenience.  Small 
economies  are,  we  think,  unwise.  Perhaps  it  is  because  we 
have  been  so  long  annoyed  with  the  aggravating  existence  of 
a  street  railroad  in  our  immediate  neighborhood,  whose  pol- 
icy has  always  been  a  spigot-saving  one,  that  we  appreciate 
a  railroad  that  had  money  enough  to  build  it  well,  sense 
enough  to  run  it  liberally,  and  judgment  enough  to  place  its 
management  (even  down  to  conductors  and  engineers)  under 
the  control  of  well-dressed  and  polite  gentlemen.  We 
presume  that  an  ignorant,  uncivil,  badly  dressed,  un- 
washed, and  bad -smelling  conductor  is  a  cheaper  piece 
of  machinery  than  an  intelligent  person  who  knows 
how  to  be  civil,  and  who  pays  society  the  compliment  of 
keeping  clean.  The  Geary  Street  Road  and  the  Clay 
Street  Road  have  followed  the  example  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Street  Road  in  this  particular.  We  wish  some 
other  of  our  street  railroad  companies  would  take  the  hint 
and  attach  to  their  stables  a  bath-room,  and  a  servant  with 
brush,  and  sponge,  and  soap,  to  groom  the  conductors  and 
drivers.  They  might  make  arrangements  with  some  cloth- 
ing house  to  provide  them  with  annual  "suits  of  good  clothes. 
As  the  cars  run  on  Sunday,  and  godliness  is,  therefore,  im- 
possible to  the  average  conductor  or  driver,  they  ought  to 
have  provided  for  them  the  consolation  of  cleanliness.  Po- 
j  liteness  is  so  cheap,  and  so  nice,  that  we  wonder  that  it  has 
!  not  come  into  more  general  use.  If  the  Presidio  Road 
|  should  ever  be  built,  we  commend  its  directors  to  imitate 
the  California  Street  Railroad,  in  recognizing  the  fact  that 
j  efficiency  and  economy  of  service  is  compatible  with  accom- 
I  modation,  cleanliness,  politeness,  and  a  generous  mode  of 
I  dealing  with  its  customers. 


An  Englishman's  Americanism. 

I  am  an  Englishman.  Thirty-six  years  ago  I  became  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States.  I  swore  fealty  to  our  Govern- 
ment, and  made  all  other  nations  foreign — so  far  as  alle- 
giance was  concerned.  I  have  no  concern,  except  as  a  spec- 
tator, if  there  is  a  revolution  in  England  or  France,  if  Ger- 
many absoibs  independent  States  into  her  empire,  if  the 
Italian  Government  moves  its  seat  to  Rome,  or  Austria  be- 
comes a  party  to  the  dismemberment  of  Turkey.  I  want  to 
see  no  English.  French,  German,  or  Italian  military  com- 
panies parading  our  streets  with  the  flags  of  their  respective 
nationalities.  I  do  not  wish  to  see  the  holy  cross  of  the 
English  St.  George,  the  French  St.  Denis,  the  Spanish  St. 
James,  or  the  Irish  St.  Patrick,  celebrated  with  distinctive 
and  distasteful  foreign  national  sympathy.  I  don't  like  to 
see  my  Irish  fellow-citizens  go  to  the  polls  and  vote,  almost 
to  a  man,  for  one  of  their  countrymen,  whether  or  not  he 
belongs  to  the  party  they  profess  to  belong  to,  simply  be- 
cause he  is  their  countryman  and  belongs  to  the  same  church. 
I  don't  like  to  see  Catholic  priests  leave  their  sacred  calling 
and  busy  themselves  in  coaxing,  threatening,  and  persuad- 
ing their  members  to  vote  for  Catholics  because  they  are 
Catholics.  I  am  opposed  to  these  same  priests  going  to  a 
candidate  before  an  election,  and  promising  that  in  case  pref- 
erence in  patronage  is  given  the  priests'  co-religionists,  they 
will  give  such  candidate  the  Catholic  vote.  And  it  is  dis- 
graceful and  improper  that  a  Catholic  priest — or  any  other — 
should  go  to  the  legislative  hall,  and  by  promises  or  induce- 
ments obtain  votes  for  appropriations  intended  for  the  pro- 
motion of  sectarian  interests.  It  is  altogether  wrong  that 
appropriations  vastly  in  excess  of  all  other  denominations 
should  be  made  to  the  Catholic  sect,  ostensibly  for  main- 
taining and  educating  orphan,  half  orphan,  and  abandoned 
children.  In  the  opinion  of  many  good  and  sensible  men, 
it  is  only  an  indirect  way  of  obtaining  an  immense  fund  to 
support  schools  taught  by  Catholic  clergymen,  in  the  exclu- 
sive interest  of  the  Catholic  faith.  In  common  with  all 
honest  men  I  want  to  see  my  Catholic  fellow-citizens  receive 
all  that  they  are  entitled  to — but  no  more.  I  respect  the 
faith  of  every  one  of  my  fellow-citizens.  I  believe  that 
whatever  they  conscientiously  profess  is  right  and  equally 
acceptable  to  God  ;  but  I  also  believe  it  to  be  altogether 
wrong  for  any  sect  to  obtain  political  advantages  on  account 
of  belief.  If  Catholics  continue  to  push  the  advantages 
they  have  already  obtained  over  other  denominations,  their 
action  may  lead  to  a  union  of  all  other  sects  in  opposition, 
the  result  of  which  could  not  be  other  than  deplorable.  I 
believe  these  views  are  entertained  by  a  majority  of  foreign- 
born  citizens,  (other  than  Irish  Catholics,)  and  I  am  by  no 
means  ashamed  to  acknowledge  that  they  are  the  views  of 

Sacramento,  March  16th,  1881.  J.  R.  Watson. 


Extract  from  a  Private  Letter. 

DEAR  :    I  have  been  reading  Zach   Montgomery's 

"Family's  Defender,"  and  his  "Poison  Fountain,"  with 
the  view  of  studying  up  the  subject  for  a  possible  coming 
conflict.  I  find  Zach  so  much  weaker  than  I  thought  him, 
that  I  am  not  surprised  at  his  Roman  Catholicism,  or  that 
all  his  intellect  and  vim  have  failed  to  make  a  high-grade 
lawyer  of  him.  Let  me  propose  a  sensation  for  you,  and  for 
the  press  generally.  Montgomery  charges  that  our  prisons 
are  filled  by  our  common  schools.  His  complaint  against 
them  is  that  their  teaching  is  non-Catholic.  All  his  statisti- 
cal tables  concern  native  white  people  alone.  He  avoids  the 
subject  of  foreigners  and  religion.  He  shows  that  six  North- 
ern educated  States  support  more  native  paupers  than  six 
Southern  illiterate  States.  He  quotes  from  the  reports  of 
our  San  Quentin  to  show  that  all  the  convicts  therein,  who 
are  young,  can  read  and  write.  Now  my  proposition  is  this  : 
Let  you  and  Zach  choose  together  three  other  gentlemen, 
and  (the  five  of  you)  visit  San  Ouentin.  You  can  then  as- 
certain how  many  Catholics  and  Irish  are  there,  in  compar- 
ison with  all  others,  and  how  many  of  the  natives  are 
children  of  Irish  Catholic  parents  and  have  been  to  Catholic 
schools.  I  think  such  an  inquiry  would  stimulate  similar  in- 
vestigations in  other  States,  and  do  good  in  matters  outside 
of  the  school  question.  B.  M. 

San  Francisco,  March  14,  1SS1. 


Nihilism  as  It  Is. 

Russian  Nihilism  is  an  illustration  pf  the  truth  that  in 
politics,  as  well  as  in  physics,  the  correlative  laws  of  action 
and  reaction  hold  good.  The  tyranny  of  Paul,  Nicholas, 
Alexander  I.,  "and  the  late  Czar,  reacts  in  Nihilism.  There 
are  two  parts  to  this  element,  the  extremist  and  the  moder- 
ate, each  aiming  at  the  same  result,  though  recommending 
different  methods.  The  former  oppose  monarchy,  nobility, 
state  religions,  standing  armies,  landed  proprietors  ;  asserts 
that  the  soil  ought  to  belong  to  him  who  tills  it,  and  favors 
general  subversion  of  society.  The  moderate  faction  de- 
mands the  abolition  of  the  remains  of  feudalism,  adoption 
of  a  liberal  constitution,  pardon  for  political  offenses,  sup- 
pression of  secret  police,  the  inviolability  of  home,  liberty 
of  speech,  liberty  of  the  press,  secular  education,  religious 
freedom,  and  local  self-government.  It  holds  that  the  cen- 
tral government  should  regulate  commerce  and  foster  science 
in  the  universities  ;  urges  a  reduction  of  armies,  a  reduction 
of  taxes,  and  asks  a  constitutional  government  for  the  Poles. 
Both  agree  on  demanding  a  democratic  and  representative 
form  of  government,  permanent  parliaments  with  power  to 
regulate  all  matters  of  State,  complete  autonomy  of  com- 
munes, free  speech,  free  press,  free  religions ;  that  co-opera- 
tive industrial  enterprise  shall  be  aided  by  the  State,  and 
that  the  burdens  of  service  in  the  army,  and  of  taxation,  shall 
be  lightened.  These  two  factions  represent  Militant  Nihilism 
and  Doctrinal  Nihilism,  respectively.  With  a  large  army ; 
with  nine-tenths  of  the  arable  land  in  the  hands  of  the 
crown,  the  church,  and  the  nobility  ;  with  a  people  varied  in 
speech  and  slow  to  learn  ;  with  an  educational  system  both 
repressive  (in  that  it  is  ecclesiastical)  and  retrogressive  ; 
with  the  law-making  power  in  a  senate  and  imperial  council 
chosen  by  the  Czar,  liberal  government  in  Russia  is  too 
much  to  be  hoped  for.  Yet  she  has  not  the  form  of  govern- 
ment that  is  best  for  her,  nor  the  best  that  she  is  cap?.': 

San  Francisco,  March  15,  1SS1.  P.  S 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


VANITY    FAIR. 


The  extremely  fashionable  woman  is  by  turns  both  extrav- 
agant and  penurious  ;  but  she  is  always  expensive.  Clara 
Belle  says  that  women  of  ultra-fashion  have  now  to  add  to 
the  cost  of  every  new  toilet  the  price  of  a  full-length  cabinet 
photograph.  It  has  become  a  custom  to  thus  make  a  picto- 
rial history  of  one's  clothes.  Some  women  have  these  pic- 
tuxes  carefully  colored  in  the  exact  hues  of  the  costume,  so 
that  the  likeness  is  perfect.  Albums  are  set  apart  for  this 
purpose,  and  very  interesting  volumes  they  seem  to  be  to 
their  proud  owners.  It  is  supposable,  too,  that  they  are  ab- 
sorbing, if  not  exciting,  to  the  men  who  have  paid  the  bills 
for  the  raiment  therein  represented.  The  fashion  in  general 
photography  now  inculcates  disdain  for  the  old-fashioned 
cartes  de  visile,  and  even  disfavors  the  imperial  size,  and  is 
only  satisfied  with  the  large  cabinets,  which  cost  eighteen 
dollars  a  dozen,  if  made  by  any  of  the  fine,  leading  photog- 
raphers of  New  York  city.  Sometimes  the  woman  is  herself 
deserving  of  a  good  share  of  the  praise  for  artfulness. 
Laura  Don,  the  actress,  for  example,  has.  had  herself  taken 
in  a  dress  under  which  are  no  skirts  whatever.  The  garment 
clings  to  and  outlines  her  limbs  in  a  manner  that  is  most 
picturesque.  These  cards  sell  rapidly  at  the  picture-coun- 
ters. Less  uncomsentional  in  their  impropriety  are  some  of 
the  photographs  of  women  in  their  decollete  ball-dresses,  the 
flesh  being  tinted  in  a  life-like  way. 


Of  course  Clara  went  to  the  recent  Arion  masquerade  in 
New  York.  She  says  that  the  silken-tighted  siren  did  not 
there  display  her  dainty  limbs — the  committee  wouldn't  let 
her  come  in.  But  they  were  horribly  puzzled  by  a  different 
case.  "  A  girl  or  woman  (her  face  was  closely  masked) 
made  her  appearance  in  underclothes  only.  That  is  to  say, 
she  was  arrayed  just  as  a  belle  might  be  up  to  the  point  of 
putting  on  her  outer  dress.  Her  plump  arms  were  bare  to 
the  shoulders,  her  bosom  was  uncovered  down  to  the  upper 
edge  of  a  daintily  frilled  chemise,  an  elegantly  embroidered 
satin  corset  incased  her  body  from  armpits  to  hips,  a  frilled 
underskirt  hung  to  her  calves,  and  dark  silk  stockings  were 
the  rest  of  the  visible  covering,  down  to  a  pair  of  small  slip- 
pers. Now,  this  was  unquestionably  an  immodest  costume 
to  wear  in  an  assemblage  of  four  thousand  persons.  At  the 
same  time,  the  wearer  made  less  exposure  than  did  hundreds 
of  women  present  in  ordinary  decollete  toilets.  What  ought 
the  committee  to  do  ?  They  were  evenly  divided  whether  to 
put  her  out  or  not,  and  so  she  remained  awhile.  Then  she 
herself  settled  the  question  for  them.  In  the  midst  of  a 
lively  quadrille,  with  great  deftness  and  precision,  she  wiped 
off  her  partners  chin  with  the  toe  of  her  right  slipper.  Then 
the  committee  became  unanimous  against  her,  and  during 
the  rest  of  the  night  she  wore  a  voluminous  domino."  Of  a 
verity,  O  fellow-players,  Vanity  Fair's  regulations  in  regard 
to  modesty  are  horribly  complex.  One  never  knows  when 
to  be  shocked  at  the  adjoining  booth. 


and  much  more  effective  than  the  style  of  belles  popular  in 
past  seasons.  There  is  nowhere  in  this  country  so  good  a 
place  for  a  girl  to  learn  what  society  is,  though  flirtation  pure 
and  simple  flourishes  better  in  Chicago  or  New  York.  Here 
the  young  men  are  comparatively  few.  A  sprinkling  of  army 
and  navy  officers,  a  few  young  attaches  often  unutterably 
silly,  and  a  still  smaller  number  of  private  secretaries,  visit- 
ors, or  residents  of  leisure  make  up  for  the  most  part  the 
dancing  men.  But  with  them  all,  dancing  men,  dining  men, 
and  talking  men,  "there  was  one  new  beau  last  year,  but 
this  year  they  tell  me  there  is  not  a  single  one,"  to  quote  a 
prominent  belle  revisiting  the  city.  But  the  girls  are  legion. 
But  how  will  it  be  next  winter?  Will  the  stately,  ox-eyed 
girls  have  to  retire,  or  be  done  over  to  conform  to  the  next 
demand  of  fashion  ? 

The  fearful  tale  of  the  affronts  put  upon  the  ambassadors 
in  Rome  revives  the  similar  scandals  that  shook  the  state  ot 
his  serene  highness  of  Pumpernickelwursthaffenhausen  when 
the  Graefin  Katrinachen  and  the  freihern  Sauerkrautchenz- 
weifel  were  denied  the  hereditary  place  as  holders  of  the  se- 
rene snuff-box.  The  English,  French,  and  Austrian  ambas- 
sadors were  slighted  at  a  royal  ball,  and  they  all  put  on  their 
overshoes,  their  wives'  wraps  and  tidyings,  and  left  the  festiv- 
ities. The  slight  put  upon  the  snubbed  ministers  was  em- 
phasized by  the  invidious  admission  of  the  German  ambas- 
sador to  the  king's  table,  while  those  of  France,  England, 
and  Austria  sat  outside  like  footmen  awaiting  the  departure 
of  royalty.  To  add  to  the  indecorum  of  the  affront,  instead 
of  apologizing,  the  host  of  the  evening  has  been  causing  the 
Italian  prints  to  give  out  that  the  withdrawing  diplomats 
acted  very  rudely.  This  is  dreadfuL  Wars  have  sprung 
from  quite  as  trivial  causes  many  a  time. 


In  the  language  of  the  street,  Lent  is  "  a  good  scheme." 
Society  is  now  presumably  in  sackcloth,  with  ashes  on  its 
head.  We  must  send  the  fiddlers  away.  Receptions,  and 
the  like  are  bad  form.  But  the  theatre-man  is  happy;  when 
fashion  stops  dancing  it  goes  to  the  playhouse.  The  advent 
of  the  Lenten  season  will  afford  our  fagged-out  belles  an 
opportunity  to  recuperate  their  exhausted  systems  before  en- 
tering upon  "fresh  fields  and  pastures  new,"  at  the  seaside 
or  other  fashionable  resort.  It  also  gives  them  opportunity 
— but  this  is  sub  rosa — to  get  out  the  remnants  of  last  spring 
and  summer's  wardrobe,  and  hold  long  consultations  with 
the  dressmaker  as  to  the  ways  and  means  of  getting  as  many 
fresh  new  suits  as  possible  out  of  the  old  ones.  All  the  while 
they  are  occupied  with  these  worldly  affairs  they  are  sup- 
posedly engrossed  in  heavenly  meditations,  sprinkling  them- 
selves with  the  spiritual  ashes  of  self-humiliation  and  cries 
of  u  Mea  culpa."  And  with  good  reason,  doubtless,  might 
many  of  them  accuse  themselves,  if  of  nothing  worse,  at  least 
of  having  talked  an  incalculable  amount  of  twaddle  during 
the  last  few  months'  ceaseless  whirl  of  gayety,  of  having  told 
any  number  of  little,  white,  polite  falsehoods,  of  having  lac- 
erated innumerable  masculine  hearts,  because  the  owner  did 
not  happen  to  possess  an  income  of  the  requisite  figure  for 
maintaining  a  first-class  establishment.  Ah,  guilty  demoi- 
selles, the  forty  days'  fasting  and  prayer  will  scarce  suffice  to 
win  you  absolution  for  the  many  sins  of  omission  and  com- 
mission of  which  you  stand  convicted  ! 


We  recently  reprinted  from  Truth  a  clever  summary  of 
the  case  against  high-heeled  boots.  A  lady  takes  issue  with 
the  writer  in  Truth.  She  says  she  was  once  a  deadly  enemy 
to  high  heels,  but  having  been  induced  to  give  them  a  fair 
trial,  has  been  converted  (or  perverted  as  the  case  may  be) 
to  a  belief  in  them.  She  says  that  she  walks  a  great  deal, 
and  finds  that  the  high  heels  keep  the  feet  out  of  the  mud  in 
a  way  that  the  low  heels  could  not  possibly  do  and  not  the 
feet  only,  but  the  skirts,  too.  With  a  thick  sole,  and  the  heel 
an  inch  and  a  half  high,  no  injury  to  health  or  awkwardness 
of  gait  result  ;  in  dancing,  the  high  heel  is  positively  advan- 
tageous. She  makes  the  point  that  one  dances  on  one's  toes 
in  the  round  dances,  and  when  setting  the  heel  on  the 
ground,  less  exertion  is  involved  in  doing  so  when  a  high 
heel  lessens  the  space  between  the  back  of  the  shoe  and  the 
ground.  She  scouts  the  idea  that  the  decadence  of  dancing 
is  due  to  the  prevalence  of  high  heels,  saying  :  "  For  my 
part,  I  think  the  cause  may  be  found  in  the  ever-increasing 
indolence  of  the  young  men.  Some  are  too  lazy  to  learn  to 
dance,  and  others,  having  learned,  are  too  lazy  to  practice 
the  accomplishment." 

Happy  Washington.  The  city  of  the  Solons  is  to  have  a 
new  fashion  in  girls.  The  corn-color  blonde  and  the  Titian 
blonde  and  all  the  other  blondes,  are  going'  out  of  the 
capital's  society.  Now,  the  girls  who  are  said  to  bowl  down 
the  men  like  ten-pins  are  stately,  blooming  girls  with  smooth 
dark  hair,  brown  ox-eyes,  large  and  brilliant  mouths,  com- 
plexions like  a  peach,  and  an  expression  that  changes  and 
lights  up  with  every  word.   They  are  as  beautiful  as  pictures, 


Washington  humor  :  At  a  masquerade  at  a  private  house, 
while  the  dancers  were  enjoying  the  German,  in  came  four 
policemen,  with  orders  directing  the  arrest  of  all  present. 
Some  of  the  ladies  burst  into  tears.  Then  one  of  the  "  po- 
licemen," taking  off  his  cap,  wig,  whiskers,  and  nose,  turned 
out  to  be  George  C.   Canning,  of  Chicago.      "Some  of  the 

ladies  were  highly  indignant."     Strange ! Would  it  not 

save  a  deal  of  vexatious  trouble  and  mistake  if  men  had  theii 
names  emblazoned  on  their  shirt  fronts,  and  ladies  theirs  em- 
broidered on  the  bosoms  of  their  dresses  ? How  unkind 

of  the  Londoners  !  They  say  that  if  Mrs.  Langtry  had  gone 
on  the  stage  she  would  havesucceeded  for  one  season,  through 
her  social  position,  but  after  that  people  would  begin  to  ask, 

"  Can  she  act  ?" "  None  but  girls  in  their  teens  wear  very 

short  dresses  ; "  in  their  early  teens  we  trust The  young 

Count  Andrassy,  son  of  the  distinguished  Austrian  minister, 
is  a  sort  of  universal  genius.  He  has  a  clever  and  original 
mind,  is  devoted   to  art,  and  is  himself  an  artist,  and  is  a 

highbred  man  of  remarkable  personal  attractions. The 

latest  imported  costumes  have  detachable  trains. Slender 

rather  than  stout  women  are  favored  by  the  fashion  of  the 
moment.  Fair  reader,  if  you  are  stout,  we  condole  with  you. 
You  are  hopelessly  out  of  fashion — but  we  like  you,  all  the 

same. There  is  a  threatened  revival  of  heelless  slippers 

for  dancing.     The  "sound  of  the  dancers  dancing  in  tune  K 

will  become  a  sort  of  "  scuff,  scuff"  as  it  were. A  young 

gentleman  of  twenty  is  to  be  married  to  a  mature  English 
lady  of  great  wealth.  The  lady's  fortune  was  acquired  in 
brewing.      Girls  !      Girls  !      This   is    becoming    epidemic. 

Have  a  care. It  is  important  that  stockings  match  the 

dress  in  both  the  color  of  the  ground,  that  is,  of  the  dress, 
and  in  the  flower  or  figure  embroideries  on  the  instep,  when 
the  dress  is  composed  even  in  part  of  flowered  or  figured 

material The  sister  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  Lady  Gos- 

ford,  lately  fired  at  and  wounded  a  lion  at  bay  in  Algeria,  at 
a  critical   moment,   and  by  her   courage   and   promptness 

averted  most  serious  peril. Where  reds  prevail,  a  glint  of 

pale  blue  produces  a  fine  toilet  effect.  We  weakly  hazard 
the  inane  masculine  suggestion  that  this  does  not  apply  to 

the  chaussure. Princess  Marie,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the 

Comte  de  Paris,  is  a  beautiful  girl  of  fourteen,  with  a  wealth 

of  golden  hair,  a  fair  complexion,  and  large  blue  eyes. 

Long  gloves  reaching  above  the  elbow  have  the  length  above 
the  wrist  oftener  formed  of  alternate  rows  of  lace  and  kid 
than  of  kid  alone  ;  the  tops  are  invariably  finished  with  a 
frill  of  lace  above  the  elbow. Recently  several  young  so- 
ciety debutantes  attempted  to  bring  into  vogue  the  idea  of 
wearing  aprons  composed  entirely  of  natural  flowers  ;  but 
the  fashion  was  somewhat  too  risque  ever  to  become  pop- 
ular.  A  Roman  sculptor  has  modeled  the  bust  of  Queen 

Margaret  of  Italy  in  gold.  The  bust  is  eleven  inches  high, 
and  is  placed  on  a  pedestal  of  solid  silver.  There  is  an  an- 
tique necklace  on  the  neck,  with  pendants  of  sapphires  richly 
set.     The  drapery  on  the  shoulders  is  of  a  dark  blue  enamel 

ground,  on  which  are  flowers,  simulating  a  rich  brocade. 

Mrs.  Hayes  objects  to  appearing  in  a  "ruby  velvet  dress"  in  the 
portrait  which  is  to  adorn  the  White  House.  The  word  ruby 
is  so  suggestive  of  those  immoral  poets,  and  especially  that 
vicious  little  Tom  Moore,  who  wrote  about  c'iuby  lips"  and 
the  "  ruby  wine  "  as  though  it  were  not  all  a  delusion  and  a 
snare.  By  all  means  let  Mrs.  Hayes  have  her  way.  If  a 
decorous  drab- is  more  in  accordance  with  her  views,  drab  let 

it  be. If  there  remain  any  fresh  young  girls,  after  last 

winter's  dissipation,  they  may  wear  flat  floral  necklets,  fas- 
tened with  a  single  rose  above  their  high  bodices. "  Eccle- 
siastical embroider)-"  is  the  latest  Lenten  kink.  It  is  worked 
in  colors  to  harmonize  with  the  wearer's  prettiest  gown.  It 
is  kept  in  the  best  work-basket,  and,  in  common  with  the 
gold  thread  and  crewel,  is  delicately  perfumed. — ^-The  New- 
York  Tribune  prints  every  Saturday  a  column  about  knitting. 
Its  Chicago  namesake  suggests  that  that  column  may  have 
captivated  the  domestic  taste  of  Mr.  Reid's  fiancee. Su- 
matra is  the  latest  country  upon  which  the  upholsterers  have 
learned  to  draw  for  material.  They  send  thither  for  the 
scarfs  which  the  natives  wear  as  sashes,  and  use  them  for 
curtains  to  bookcase  doors.  As  they  are  of  crimson  and 
hite  and  old  gold,  they  are  very  pretty,  but  they  spoil  the 
useful  look  of  a  bookcase  as  thoroughly  as  if  they  were  ol 

green  serge. The  New  Orleans  woman  talks  English, 

though  she  thinks  in  French.  Should  she  be  young,  she  may 
be  very  graceful,  though  rarely  slender  in  figure.  She  is  usu- 
ally a  brunette.  Her  manners  are,  as  a  rule,  superior  to  her 
person.  It  is  marvelous  what  she  can  achieve  with  a  bit  of 
lace,  half  a  yard  of  ribbon,  and  a  few  flowers. 


OUR    POETS. 


The  Silence  of  Love. 
I  hold  that  we  are  wrong  to  seek 

To  put  in  words  our  deepest  thought ; 

The  purer  things  by  nature  taught 
Are  turned  to  coarser  when  we  speak. 
That  flower  whose  perfume  charms  the  sense 

Grows  hard  and  common  to  the  touch, 

And  love  that's  wordy  overmuch 
Is  marred  by  its  experience — 
For  love,  like  sympathy,  hath  bands 

More  strong  in  silence  than  in  speech, 

And  hearts  speak  loudest,  each  to  each. 
Through  meeting  lips  and  clasp  of  hands. 
Xor  could  I  hope  for  fitting  word 

To  form  in  speech  the  thoughts  that  start ; 

The  inner  core  of  every  heart 
Hath  yearnings  that  are  never  heard. 
They  are  too  subde,  and  transcend 

The  power  of  words  to  speak  them  right ; 

We  therefore  shut  them  out  of  sight, 
To  burn  in  silence  to  the  end. 
Yet  even  as  the  Magi  held 

Their  sun  as  sacred,  so  I  hold 

My  love  is  holy,  sacred- soul ed. 
And  pure  as  sacred  fire  of  eld. 
Nor  dare  I  stain  with  word  or  pen. 

This  inner,  purer  love  to  thee, 

Whose  higher  nature  raiseth  me 
Beyond  the  common  line  of  men. 
March,  1881.  Hamilton  Drummond. 

Sacs     Espoir. 
A  furious  storm  that  ushers  in  the  night ; 

The  hangings  scarce  shut  out  the  frosty  air  ; 
A  velvet  chair  that  warms  beneath  the  light, 

And  I — I  wish  that  you  were  sitting  there. 

A  picture  smiles  upon  me  from  the  wall, 
A  true  sans-souci  face,  that  ease  secures ; 

Where'er  I  move  its  glances  seem  to  fall — 
I  only  wish  the  merry  eyes  were  yours. 

Without  I  hear  a  voice  that,  up  and  down, 
Hums  carelessly  some  notes  of  a  refrain  ; 

I  think  of  such  a  note  in  laughter  drowned — 
Oh,  how  I  wish  to  hear  it  once  again! 

Do  you  remember  when  your  hand  touched  mine, 
Just  for  an  instant,  as  I  passed  the  door? 

You  never  guessed  to  me  it  was  divine — 

Oh,  how  I  long  to  feel  its  touch  once  more. 

Why — in  this  life  of  ours,  that's  far  too  long 
For  all  of  pain  and  longing  we  endure, 

And  far  too  short  for  ecstasies  of  joy — 
Must  just  a  moment  haunt  us  evermore? 

A  look,  a  touch,  a  song  that's  but  half  sung. 
And  all  the  future  is  a  blank  and  dread  : 

You  never  know  how  hard  our  hearts  are  wrung, 
Xor  ever  will,  till  graves  give  up  their  dead. 

And  it  is  better  so.  for  if  you  knew. 

You'd  only  smile  with  rarest  self-conceit. 

And  dream  your  charms  had  proved  an  easy  lure 
To  draw  the  proud  bird  to  your  willing  feet. 

Yet,  were  it  so  that  you  were  here  to-night, 
I  should  forget  all  that  I  ought  to  say, 

And  only  just  be  glad  that  I'm  alive, 

And  that  1  chanced  to  meet  you  on  life's  way. 
March,  i88x.  B.    F.    L. 

Cleopatra. 
On  crimson  cushions,  floating  down  the  Nile — 
The  old,  old  Nile  of  dreams  and  sleep — slow  drifting. 
With  Antony  a  slave  beneath  her  wile, 
And  over  her  the  sunbeams  brightly  sifting. 
O  starry  eyes  that  would  a  soul  beguile 
From  glittering  courts  of  heaven  to  nether  hell ! 
Great  midnight  lamps — slumbrous,  and  sweet,  and  fell. 
With  heavy  lily-lids  so  slowly  lifting- 
Falling,  trembling,  drooping  'neath  his  smile. 
The  smile  of  Antony,  who  drinks  her  beauty  in 
In  breathless  rapture  ! 

Why  should  it  be  sin 

To  be  a  craven,  and  let  proud  Rome  go 
To  the  invading  dogs,  when  the  sweet  woe 
Of  Cleopatra's  love  is  all  his  own? 
Oh,  what  is  honor  to  a  kiss  of  her, 
Clinging,  and  long,. and  warm,  and  rich  as  myrrh? 
Languid  she  lies  beside  him  as  they  float 
Down  the  old  mystic  Nile  in  sunset  splendor. 
A  serpent  gleams  about  her  dusky  throat ; 
Her  luscious  mouth  is  curved  in  smiles,  and  tender ; 
Her  tawny  limbs,  half-bare  and  half-concealed. 
Are  perfect  as  the  lotus  buds ;  her  hair. 
Perfumed  and  silken,  trailsTn  heavy  cloud 
Across  her  tawny  bosom,  where  the  blood 
Throbs  red  and  hot.     The  sunset's  tinted  shrouds 
Fade  into  night.      Her  velvet  lips  are  parted ; 
She  winds  her  arms  "round  Antony,  faint-hearted, 
And  all  the  world  is  lost,  well-lost,  for  this. 
For  this  one  rapturous,  shivering,  maddened  kiss. 
And  night  comes  down  to  take  her  star-gemmed  throne. 
And  Antony  is  in  the  feverish  flood 
Of  this  great  rushing  madness.      And  the  hours 
Are  long  and  dark  ;  faint  with  the  musk  of  flowers, 
And  drowsy  music,  as  they  drift  and  drift. 
Wrapped  in  each  other's  arms,  adown  the  Nile. 
March.  1881.  Fanny  Driscoll. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


A    PIANO-PARROT    WAR. 


Adapted  for  the  "Argonaut"  from  the  French  of  Henri  Mnrger. 


"  I  will  give  you  the  change,''  said  Dolores,  opening  a  lit- 
tle drawer. 

"  Oh,  no,"  said  the  Englishman,  "  that  is  pourboire?  and 
he  disappeared. 

"  Pourboire  I "  said  Dolores,  red  with  rage,  "what  can 
Alexander  Schaunard,  the  celebrated  pianist,  was  one  day  the  fellow  mean  ?  ril  send  his  money  back." 
musing  upon  the  instability  of  human  affairs.  The  particu- 1  But  on  reflection  she  concluded  that  as  her  rent  was  due 
lar  thing  which  caused  this  line  of  thought  was  the  fact  that  tnat  day  SQe  wouid  keep  the  money,  and  set  down  the  re- 
he  had  not  eaten  any  breakfast,  and  was  in  much  doubt  about  j  mark  as  a  mistake  due  to  ignorance  of  the  language,  rather 
his  dinner.     Thus  musing,  he  dropped  into  the  store  of  a  '  tnan  as  ^  impertinence. 

music  publisher,  which  he  was  wont  at  times  to  frequent.  When  evening  came  Dolores  repaired  to  the  theatre.  The 

"  Hallo,  Schaunard  !::  said  that  individual,  "you  come  in  j  hour  was  near  at  handj  ^d  WQen  sne  appeared  at  the  wing 
the  nick  of  time.  A  gentleman  has  just  left  word  here  to  j  sne  saw  by  the  joy  painted  upon  the  visages  of  the  other 
send  him  a  pianist.  |  actresses  that  there  was  something  wrong.     She  hastened  to 

"  Who  is  he  ? "  replied  Schaunard,  nonchalantly.  The  true  the  peep-hole  in  the  curtain,  and  looked  out.  The  dozen 
Bohemian  never  jumps  at  anything.  boxes  were  empty  ! 

He  is  an  English  milord,  and  he  will  pay  you  handsome,  I      Her  heart  filled  with  rage   and  bitterness,    Dolores  re- 


I  have  no  doubt.     Of  course  you  play  well  ? 

Schaunard  gazed  at  him.  There  may  have  existed  in  this 
world  a  modest  musician  ;  there  may  have  even  betn  mod- 
.est  pianists  ;  but  history  speaks  not  of  them.  Schaunard  re- 
plied : 

"  Play  well  !  Why5  I  should  smile.  If  I  only  had  one 
lung  gone,  long  hair,  and  a  steel-pen  coat,  I  would  be  fixed. 
Why,  instead  of  demanding  eight  hundred  francs  to  publish 
my  famous  symphony,  you  would,  on  bended  knees,  offer  me 
three  thousand  on  a  silver  platter." 

The  publisher  smiled  cynically,  and  directed  him  to  the 
Englishman's  house.  This  gentleman  was  named  Birnan. 
He  lived  upon  the  third  floor,  where  Schaunard  was  received 
by  a  blue  footman,  who  turned  him  over  to  a  green  footman, 
who  passed  him  to  a  black  footman,  who  presented  him  to 
his  master.  Mr.  Birnan  simply  glared  at  him  in  silence. 
This  silence  becoming  embarrassing,  Schaunard  was  about 
to  speak,  when  it  was  suddenly  broken  by  a  series  of  ear- 
piercing  screeches.  The  pianist  paused.  The  Englishman 
bounded  from  his  chair. 

"  Oh,  that  vile  parrot  !"  he  groaned.  "  It'll  be  the  death 
of  me  yet." 

Again  the  pleasing  fowl  began  its  music,  and  its  repertory 


treated  to  the  green-room.  There  a  conversation  between 
two  of  her  dear  friends — who  apparently  did  not  see  her — 
added  to  her  fury : 

"  Poor  Dolores  !" 

"Did  you  ever  see  such  a  benefit?" 

"  Oh,  when  her  name  is  put  on  the  bill  it  acts  like  a  fire 
— it  empties  the  house." 

"  I'll  wager  she  could  put  all  she  makes  from  this  in  the 
toe  of  one  of  her  stockings." 

Dolores  went  through  the .  performance  as  well  as  she 
could  with  the  empty  boxes  staring  her  in  the  face,  and  pro- 
ceeded home  at  midnight  a  wrathful  woman.  As  soon  as 
she  reached  there  she  took  Coco  and  hung  him  on  the  front 
balcony,  immediately  under  the  window  of  the  poor  English- 
man. Mr.  Birnan  awoke  with  a  shiver  of  affright.  Was  he 
dreaming?     No.     It  was  the  screech  of  Coco. 

From  that  day  on,  war  was  declared  between  the  actress 
and  the  Englishman — bitter,  unrelenting  war;  war  to  the 
death  ;  war  without  prospect  of  peace  ;  war  which  no  amount 
of  expense  could  quell. 

Dolores  had  the  parrot  instructed  in  English  for  the  ex- 
press benefit  of  Mr.  Birnan  ;  and  from  morning  until  night 
!  the  tireless  bird  poured  forth  a  fluent  stream  of  English  bill- 


was  a  most  extensive  one.     In  addition  to  the  vocabulary  of  j  mgSgate,  in  which  he  bespattered  the  hapless  Briton  with 


"  Sol,  la,  si,  do"  continued  Schaunard,  mechanically. 

"  Play  the  scale  ;  play  it  over  again  ;  play  it  all  day  ;  play 
it  till  she  cries  quarter.  If  she  holds  out  too  long  a  dread- 
ful fate  awaits  her — madness  !  " 

Schaunard  shuddered.  The  vindictiveness  of  the  man 
made  his  blood  curdle. 

"  I  once  lived  near  a  boarding-school,"  Birnan  went  on, 
with  a  horrible,  mirthless  laugh,  "  and  I  know  what  it  is 
like.     Dolores'  doom  is  sealed." 

So  the  dreadful  battle  began.  Schaunard  suffered  at  times, 
but  he  was  used  to  the  piano.  Like  the  arsenic-eater,  the  pi- 
ano-player becomes  callous. 

For  the  first  week  Dolores  stolidly  bore  the  infliction.  She 
even  incited  her  evil  bird  to  fresh  exertions.  But  the  spirits 
of  both  were  visibly  affected. 

The  second  week  came.  The  sight  of  Dolores'  haggard 
face  and  wild  eyes  almost  touched  Schaunard.  But  he  was 
a  piano  player,  and  he  steeled  himself  against  pity. 

Third  week.  The  voice  of  the  parrot  was  no  longer  heard 
in  the  land.  A  settled  melancholy  had  possessed  that  once 
loquacious  bird.  Dolores  lay  and  moaned  in  agony.  Her 
friends  even  had  deserted  her. 

Fourth  week.  General  hegira  of  the  lodgers.  Landlord 
giving  symptoms  of  insanity.     Parrot  refuses  food. 

Fifth  week.  The  war  comes  to  an  end.  Dolores  has  re- 
treated. What  further  motive  has  she  to  maintain  this  par- 
rotcidal  strife  ? — for,  alas  !  Coco  is  dead. 


Sax  Franxisco,  March,  1SS1. 


Jerome  A.  Hart. 


the  ordinary  parrot  of  commerce,  it  knew  by  heart  intermin 
able  passages  from  long-winded  tragedies,  to  which,  encour- 
aged by  a  female  voice,  it  presently  devoted  its  attention. 


]  abuse.     Dolores  herself  suffered  from  it ;  but  she  hoped  that 
I  the  Englishman  would  be  wearied  out,  and  leave  the  place. 
A  total  rout  was  the  only  thing  that  would  content  her ;  her 
"         .    "         .  "      I  feminine  vengeance  required  the  abandonment  of  the  battle- 
While  the  unhappy  Englishman  is  groaning  in  despair,  let  t  ^e^  by  the  enemy. 

us  take  up  the  history  of  this  evil  bird.  On  Mr.  Biman's  side,  the  war  was  not  less  actively  carried 

On  the  floor  immediately  below  Mr.  Birnan  there  lived  an  on  At  first  he  started  a  dram-school  in  his  rooms,  and  for 
actress  who  called  herself  "  Dolores."  She  was  of  Spanish  I  some  days  an  entire  drum-corps,  under  the  direction  of  a 
birth,  having  first  seen  the  light  in  that  Parisian  Andalusia  drum-major,  kept  up  a  ceaseless  racket  from  daylight  until 
which  is  called  the  Rue  Coquenard.  ■  dark     At  ]ast  the  authorities  interfered,  and  Mr.  Birnan  was 

The  parrot  was  celebrated  throughout  the  neighborhood    obliged  to  give  up  his  drummers, 
for  it  oratorical  powers,  and  had  gradually  become  the  terror  '      x'ext  he  established  a  shooting-gallery,  and  the  blue  foot- 
of  the  tenants.    Its  perch  was  upon  the  balcony,  where,  from  !  man?  ^  g^^  footman,  the  black  footman,  and  the  other 
morning  unti  I  night,  it  held  sweet  converse  with  itself  and    domestics  took  turns  firing  at  a  target.     When  .they  had  be- 


A  married  man  opened  his  heart  to  an  Eastern  editor  the 
other  day,  and  said  he  had  been  living  under  the  same 
roof  with  his  wife  for  five  years  without  loving  her,  and  that 
it  was  a  torture  for  him  to  go  home.  What  should  he  do  ? 
The  Eastern  editor  didn't  know,  and  told  him  so.  There  are 
thousands  of  people  in  the  same  unfortunate  condition. 
The  man  who  asked  the  advice  was  an  honorable  gentleman, 
and  his  wife  a  cultivated  lady.  They  had  three  children,  but 
the  relations  between  them  were  strictly  formal.  Each  knew 
that  the  other  was  miserable,  and  always  would  be  as  long 
as  they  lived  together  ;  but  they  dreaded  the  scandal  of  a 
divorce,  to  say  nothing  of  their  conscientious  scruples  on  the 
subject.  The  world  is  full  of  people  who  live  in  prison — not 
a  prison  made  with  hands,  but  one  made  by  the  words,  "  I 
pronounce  you  man  and  wife."  The  silken  cord  of  love  often 
turns  into  the  galling  chains  of  hate.  It  is  just  this  that 
drives  men  to  ruin  nine  times  out  of  ten,  and  puts  women 
into  early  graves.  There  is  no  sadder  thing  in  the  world 
than  a  heart  that  would  like  to  love  and  be  loved,  but  can 
not  But  what  are  we  to  do  about  it  ?  There  is  really  no  ad- 
equate remedy.  The  best  way  is  to  make  no  mistake  when 
you  marry,  and  to  behave  yourself  after  you  do  marry. 


the  passers-by.  Some  journalists  had  taught  it  the  slang  of 
the  day,  and  it  had  thoroughly  learned  its  mistress's  reper- 
tory. Inasmuch  as  the  visitors  of  Mademoiselle  Dolores 
were  somewhat  cosmopolitan,  the  parrot  had  become  a  poly- 
glot, and  a  bird  of  blasphemy.  Its  profane  proficiency  would 
have  made  a  hackman  blush. 

The  society  of  this  bird,  which  might  be  instructive  and 
agreeable  for  about  seven  minutes,  became  a  veritable  tor- 
ture if  prolonged.  The  other  lodgers  had  frequently  com- 
plained of  it,  but,  as  the  actress  paid  handsomely  for  her 
rooms,  the  landlord  was  deaf  to  their  appeals. 

Mr.  Birnan  had  possessed  his  soul  in  patience  for  some 
time.  Finally,  however,  life  became  a  burden  to  him,  and 
he  determined  to  see  Dolores  himself.  Arraying  himself, 
therefore,  with  much  elegance,  he  repaired  to  the  actress's 
apartments. 

Dolores  received  him  hospitably,  and,  as  she  was  break- 
fasting at  the  time,  asked  him  to  share  that  meal  with  her. 
Mr.  Biman  replied  in  a  peculiar  French-in-twenty-five-les- 
sons,  which  dialect  he  had  learned  from  a  Spanish  refugee. 

"  I  accept,  mumzelle,"  said  he,  "  but  only  on  condition  that 
we  eat  that  disagreeable  bird,"  and  he  pointed  to  the  parrot, 
which,  detecting  his  nationality  by  his  accent,  had  begun  to 
whistle  "  God  Save  the  Queen." 

Dolores  fancied  for  the  moment  that  her  neighbor  had 
come  only  to  annoy  her,  and  was  about  to  become  angry, 
when  he  continued  : 

"  As  I  am  very  wealthy,  you  can  put  what  price  you  like 
upon  the  creature." 

"  Oh,  monsieur,"  replied  Dolores,  "  I  love  Coco  too  much 
to  let  him  pass  into  your  possession." 

"  Into  my  possession  ! "  said  the  Englishman,  with  a  shud- 
der.    "  I  don't  want  to  keep  him — I  want  to  kill  him." 

Dolores  trembled  with  indignation,  and  was  about  to  have 
a  scene  immediately,  when  she  saw  upon  the  Englishman's 


come  so  expert  as  to  be  able  to  pierce  the  ace  of  hearts  at 
twenty  paces,  the  police  interfered.  They  informed  the  Eng- 
lishman that  the  municipal  regulations  forbade  the  use  of 
firearms  in  private  houses,  so  the  shooting-gallery  was  aban- 
doned. 

Some  days  passed,  undisturbed  but  for  the  screeches, 
groans,  and  curses  of  Coco.  But  finally  Dolores  discovered 
that  it  was  raining  in  her  apartments.  Her  frescoed  ceilings 
and  costly  hangings  were  ruined.  She  complained  to  the 
landlord.  On  investigation  he  discovered  that  Mr.  Birnan 
had  converted  his  salon  into  a  large  salt-water  bath.  The 
walls  and  floor  were  covered  with  zinc  (slightly  leaky) ;  the 
doors  were  closed,  all  but  the  main  one,  the  upper  half  of 
which  was  used  for  an  entrance  ;  a  quantity  of  salt  had  been 
mixed  with  the  water ;  and  there  daily  Mr.  Birnan  was  wont 
to  disport  himself  in  the  briny  waves.  Even  fish  had  not 
been  forgotten.     It  was  a  gigantic  marine  aquarium. 

The  landlord  was  furious,  and  threatened  to  bring  suit 
against  the  Englishman  for  damage?. 

"What!"  demanded  Mr.  Birnan,  "is  it  possible  a  man 
can't  have  a  bath-room  in  this  cursed  country?" 

"No,  sir,"  replied  the  indignant  landlord;  "not  that 
kind — it's  against  the  law." 

"Oh,  well,  if  it  is  against  the  law,"  replied  the  English- 
man, "  I  must  stop  it,  you  know.     Blawst  the  law." 

So  that  day  the  ocean  was  drained.  It  was  high  time  — 
there  was  half  an  inch  of  water  in  Dolores'  bed-room,  and 
an  oyster-bed  was  forming  on  the  floor. 

But  Mr.  Birnan  did  not  abandon  the  war ;  he  was  only 
resting  on  his  arms.  It  had  gone  too  far  now  for  him  to  re- 
cede with  honor.  The  news  had  spread  throughout  Paris, 
and  much  interest  was  excited.  In  the  theatrical  profession 
betting  ran  high,  with  the  odds  on  the  Englishman,  owing  to 
.  the  well-known  obstinacy  of  the  nation. 

It  was  at  this  point  in  the  warfare  that   Mr.  Birnan  be- 


George  Eliot's  portrait,  reproduced  by  Fra?ik  Lesliis,  from 
a  sketch  published  in  a  London  paper,  will  be  a  shock  to  the 
admirers  of  that  great  novelist.  It  is  no  use  mincing  mat- 
ters. This  wise,  witty,  and  powerful  writer  was  a  very  ugly 
woman.  She  did  not  have  a  redeeming  feature  in  her  face, 
and  in  nothing  did  she  show  her  good  sense  more  than  in  re- 
fusing to  have  her  portrait  taken.  Kate  Field  says  she  saw 
a  sketch  of  George  Eliot  in  the  editorial  rooms  of  the  Black- 
woods.  It  represented  a  very  plain-looking -young  woman 
in  curls.  The  sketch  was  in  Indian  ink,  and  it  is  surprising 
that  it  has  not  been  reproduced.  Those  who  have  seen  her 
say  her  complexion  was  bad.  She  was  not  only  freckled, 
but  her  skin-  had  indentations,  irregular  in  shape,  and  posi- 
tively disfiguring.  How  hard  life  must  have  seemed  to  this 
wise  and  strong  woman.  She  could  realize  all  that  was  best, 
and  brightest,  and  most  charming  in  her  sex,  yet  she  was  de- 
barred from  what  women  most  covet,  admiration,  personal 
charms,  and — owing  to  her  peculiar  domestic  relations — the 
social  regard  of  her  fellow-men  and  women. 


finger  a  diamond  ring  vyhich  might  be  worth  fifty  thousand  I  thought  him  of  the  piano.      It  was  an  inspiration!    The 
francs.     She  paused.     She  cooled.     She  reflected.     It  was  .  most  disagreeable  of  instruments  pitted  against  the  most 


not  well  to  quarrel  with  a  man  who  wore  rings  like  that. 

"Well, monsieur,"  said  she,  "since  poor  little  Coco  annoys 
you,  I  will  place  him  at  the  back  of  the  house  ;  in  that  posi- : 
tion  you  will  no  longer  be  able  to  hear  him." 

The  Englishman  attempted  to  express  his  thanks,  and  was  i 
about  to  withdraw.     But   Dolores  had  an  eye  for  business.  ! 


horrible  of  birds.     He  flew  to  a  wareroom,  and  bought 
piano  ;  he  hastened  to  a  music  store,  and  engaged  a  pianist. 
That  pianist,  as  we  already  know,  was  our  friend  Schaunard. 

******** 
When  Mr.  Birnan  had  poured  his  dreadful  tale  into  the 


Taking  up  a  package  of  tickets  which  lay  upon  the  table,  she    friendly  bosom  of  Schaunard,  the  latter  said  : 

said  :  "  Why  do  you  not  give    the   creature    parsley,   milord  ? 

"  Milord "  \  Chemists  have  declared  that  it  is  fatal  to  parrots." 

"  Oh,  I  am  not  milord.     I  am  only  an  esquire."  "  I  have  tried  it,"  said   Mr.  Birnan,  with  a  sigh  ;  "  but  she 

Dolores  stared,  but  went  on  :  I  watches  me  too  closely.     The  piano  is  the  only  resource.     It 

"  Well,  monsieur,  this  evening  I   am  to  have  a  benefit  at    is  safer,  and  it  is  sure." 
the  theatre  where  I  am  engaged.    Would  you  be  kind  enough  ,      "  The  piano  ? "  said  Schaunard. 

to  take  a  box-ticket  ?  You  would  oblige  me  greatly,"  and  "  Yes.  The  comedienne  and  her  parrot  don't  get  up  till 
she  placed  a  dozen  tickets  in  his  hand.  "  Who  knows,"  noon.  .  The  law  permits  a  man  to  make  as  much  noise  as  he 
thought  she,  "  when  he  sees  me  in  my  pink  costume  in  the  likes,  provided  it  be  on  an  instrument.  Do  you  follow  me?" 
third  act,  but  I  may  make  a  conquest?    Irs  true,  he's  horridly        "But,"  said    Schaunard,   with  pardonable  pride,    "I   do 

ugly,  but  then  that  ring "  •  not  quite  see  where  the  punishment  comes  in.     It  certainly 

The  Englishman  was  examining  the  tickets  carefully,  and    can  not  be  so  disagreeable   for  Mademoiselle  Dolores  to 

after  he  had  ascertained  beyond  doubt  what  they  were  for,    listen  to  me — to  Schaunard,  composer  of  the  famous  sym- 

he  demanded  the  price.  phony  '  On  the  Influence  of  Blue  in  the  Arts.'    Why,  I  as- 

"  Sixty  francs  per  box,"  replied  Dolores  ;  and  then,  see- 1  sure  you,  milord,  that  if  I  only  had  one  lung  gone  and  a 

ing  him  draw  out  his  purse,  "oh,  there  is  no  occasion  for  |  steel 


hurry,  monsieur."- 

"  I  prefer  to  pay  on  the  nail,"  said  Mr.  Birnan,  and  draw- 


"Oh,"  interrupted  Mr.  Birnan,  "  I  don't  want  you  to  pro- 
duce anything  like  music— all  I  want  is  an  infernal  racket, 


ing  out  a  bank-note  for  a  thousand  francs,  he  placed  it  on  ,  What  you  must  do,"  he  continued,  dropping  his  voice  to  a 
the  table.  I  hoarse  whisper,  is  to  play  the  scale — do,  re,  mi,  fa " 


George  Alfred  Townsend,  under  the  pseudonym  of 
"Johnny  Boquet,"  lately  abused  William  Winter,  Esq.  In 
turn,  Gath  was  savagely  abused  by  Winter.  The  two  are  old 
acquaintances,  but  a  wag  of  a  friend  re-introduced  them  re- 
cently, in  order  to  see  how  they  would  take  it.  "  Ah,"  said 
Townsend,  grasping  Winter  warmly  by  the  hand,  "  you  are 
Willie  Winter,  the  poet,  eh  ?  Well,  I'm  glad  to  know  you.  I 
would  have  thought  from  your  lovely  and  touching  verse  that 
you  were — a — a — rather  prettier-looking  yourself."  Winter 
accepted  the  hearty  shake  very  languidly,  and  slowly  adjust- 
ing his  eye-glasses,  scanned  the  face  of  Townsend  quite  at- 
tentively for  a  moment.  "  Ah,  Mr.  Townsend  !  Gath,  I 
believe.  Ya-as.  But  I  would  have — aw — thought,  you 
know,  from  your  writings — that — that  you  were  more — ah — 
more  idiotic-looking." 

All  the  world  of  London,  Dublin,  and  Edinburgh  is  indig- 
nant at  the  affront  put  on  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  Paris.  He 
is  made  to  figure  in  the  scandalous  play  of  "  Nana,"  which 
has  just  appeared.  The  prince  enters  the  heroine's  dressing- 
room  with  a  bottle  of  champagne  under  each  arm,  and  treats 
the  company  to  a  glass  of  the  wine,  all  drinking  from  the 
same  glass.  His  future  subjects  mourned  at  the  shameful  £:r- 
pose' made  by  Zola  in  his  novel ;  but  now  that  they  find  the 
Prince  d'Ecosse  introduced  upon  the  stage  under  the  name 
of  Prince  Stephensberg,  with  the  make-up  and  personal  pe- 
culiarities of  the  heir-apparent  preserved,  they  have  become 
indignant.  There  was  a  difficulty  about  the  publication  of 
Zola's  work  in  England,  not  on  account  of  its  morals,  but  on 
account  of  the  introduction  of  this  one  character. 


An  early  tramp,  that  had  caught  no  March  worm,  was 
being  led  down  Kearney  Street,  the  other  day,  by  one  of  the 
most  stylish  policemen  on  the  force.  "  I  hate  to  walk  along 
arm-in-arm  with  a  policeman,"  said  the  tramp.  "You  ought 
to  be  used  to  it  by  this  time,"  replied  the  policeman.  "  I 
can't  get  used  to  hearing  people  say  'Just  look  at  that  vaga- 
bond ! '  when  I  know  they  mean  one  of  us." 


A  China  boy  went  to  Mr.  Gibson's  Sunday-school.  A 
bright  little  aspirant  for  angelic  honors  handed  him  a  bent  pin, 
and  requested  him  to  place  it  on  the  superintendent's  chair. 
The  innocent  Celestial  expressed  unfeigned  51  ;e  at  the 
result  of  the  act — almost  as  much  as  the  supe: 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


THE  ARGONAUT. 


Frank    M.    Pixley,  ] 
Fred.   M.   Somers,    ] 


Editors. 


SATURDAY,  MARCH  ig,  1881. 


In  the  city  of  the  Czar  there  is  courtly  mourning  ;  on  the 
banks  of  the  Neva  there  is  magnificent  woe.  All  that  is 
mortal  of  Alexander,  autocrat  of  all  the  Russias,  lies  in 
state  at  the  Winter  Palace.  The  vengeance  of  the  Nihil- 
ists has  at  last  reached  and  struck  him  down.  There  can  be 
no  difference  of  opinion  as  to  his  death — it  was  a  cowardly 
assassination.  There  can  be  much  as  to  his  reign — we 
think  it  was  a  failure.  When  Alexander  ascended  the  throne 
of  the  Romanoffs  he  was  filled  with  enthusiasm.  Like  all 
successors  to  ail  despots,  he  wished  to  inaugurate  reforms, 
that  the  contrast  between  his  own  and  his  predecessors 
reign  might  be  more  striking.  He  did  inaugurate  reforms. 
He  attempted  to  reorganize  the  army,  to  suppress  espionage, 
to  ferret  out  official  corruption,  to  abolish  the  censorship  of 
the  press.  His  crowning  act  was  the  emancipation  of  the 
serfs.  The  people  rose  up  and  called  him  blessed.  It 
seemed  as  though  Alexander  Nicholaveitch  would  pass  into 
history  as  Alexander  the  Good.  The  first  cloud  upon  the 
political  sky  was  the  Polish  revolution  of  1S63.  It  was 
stamped  out  with  a  severity  which  showed  that  he  was  a  true 
son  of  Nicholas.  Then  came  KarakozofPs  attempt  upon  his 
life  in  1S66, -followed  by  Berezowski's,  in  1867.  The  Czar 
became  a  changed  man.  The  demand  of  the  nobility  at  this 
period  for  a  representative  government  was  haughtily  re- 
jected. The  reformer  of  yesterday  became  the  reac- 
tionnaire  of  to-day.  The  Czar  devoted  the  rest  of  his 
life  to  blocking  the  wheels  of  the  car  of  progress.  But  rev- 
olutions never  go  backward.  They  sometimes  recoil  upon 
themselves,  but  only  to  advance  with  greater  force.  The 
Russian  revolution  was  temporarily  stayed  by  the  war  with 
the  Turks  in  1876-7.  The  forces  of  the  mighty  empire 
swept  down  into  the  Balkan  peninsula.  Even  in  the  field 
Alexander  failed  in  his  duty  as  a  sovereign.  While  long 
lines  of  tents  were  occupied  by  his  cooks  and  scullions  ; 
while  every  delicacy  loaded  the  table  of  the  monarch  ;  while 
champagne  foamed  and  bubbled  at  the  imperial  table — all 
this  time  many  of  his  soldiers  were  insufficiently  clothed  and 
poorly  fed.  And — to  the  shame  of  the  Russian  nation  be  it 
said— their  food  was  so  adulterated  as  to  be  unfit  for  human 
consumption.  When  inquiries  were  set  on  foot,  it. was  found 
that  those  who  profited  by  the  sale  of  sawdust  bread  and 
gypsum  coffee  were  of  high  rank  and  imperial  blood.  That 
Alexander  did  not  know  this,  may  be  admitted  ;  that  he 
should  have  known  it,  can  not  be  denied.  When  Frederick 
the  Great  was  battling  against  the  allied  nations,  in  the 
Seven  Years' War,  he  was  obliged  to  pawn  his  plate  ;  but  his 
soldiers  were  well  fed,  well  clothed,  and  regularly  paid. 
That  Alexander's  soldiers  were  not  so  treated  was  a  crime. 
The  Russo-Turkish  war  came  to  an  end.  With  the  barren 
treaty  of  San  Stefano  as  a  result,  the  decimated  troops 
marched  back  to  Holy  Russia.  They  saw  Bulgaria  given 
freedom  and  constitutional  government ;  they  saw  Rouma- 
nia,  Servia,  Bosnia,  and  Montenegro  benefited  by  the  war. 
But  no  hint  of  freedom  in  Russia  reached  their  ears.  Is  it 
strange  that  discontent  arose  in  the  land  ?  Is  it  strange  that 
nihilism  reared  its  head  ?  Whether  it  started  in  the  ranks  or 
in  headquarters  ;  whether  the  conspirators  were  nobles  or 
ex-serfs,  is  not  known.  It  is  more  than  likely  that  they  were 
nobles.  When  the  Queen  of  Holland  lay  on  her  death-bed, 
some  two  years  ago,  she  predicted  that  the  next  revolution 
would  come  from  the  top  of  the  social  fabric,  rather  than 
from  the  bottom.  Perhaps  she  was  right.  The  nihilist 
movement  may  be  the  new  revolution,  and  the  bloody  form 
of  Alexander  its  sacrificial  offering. 


In  his  letter  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  New  York 
Governor  Stanford  lays  down  one  proposition  in  reference  to 
railroads  that  is  axiomatic,  viz  :  "  The  essence  of  ownership 
"  is  in  control.  The  value  of  pi'operty  consists  in  its  use,  or 
"the  rents  and  profits  to  be  derived  from  it."  This  proposi- 
tion is  not  applicable  to  railroads  alone,  nor  is  it  confined  to 
corporate  property,  but  extends  to  all  property,  of  every 
character,  and  to  all  owners,  whomsoever  they  may  be.  To 
protect  the  individual  rights  of  the  citizen  is  one  of  the  dis- 
tinctive peculiarities  of  our  government.  To  guard  and  pro- 
tect citizens  in  their  property  rights  is,  next  to  life  and  free- 
dom, the  highest  duty  of  organized  society.  When  govern- 
lct-;:  has  protected  each  individual,  and  secured  for  him  the 
of  all  his  prerogatives,  it  has  accomplished  all  of 


which  human  government  is  capable.  In  guarding  the 
rights  of  each  individual  of  a  community,  it  has  respected 
and  preserved  the  rights  of  all.  To  infringe  upon  the  pre- 
rogative of  one  citizen  is  to  endanger  the  rights  of  all.  To  un- 
dertake to  deprive  the  individual  of  his  legally  acquired  prop- 
erty for  the  benefit  of  the  larger  number  is  to  establish  a 
precedent  that  will  ultimate  in  the  injury  of  all.  If  the 
value  of  property  consists  in  its  use,  and  if  its  measure  of 
value  is  the  rent  and  profit  to  be  derived  from  it,  then  it  fol- 
lows that  any  attempt  to  "  regulate"  its  use,  or  "  control "  its 
enjoyment,  is  to  imperil  and  destroy  its  ownership.  The  ar- 
gument is  not  void,  nor  is  its  force  broken,  because  the  per- 
son is  an  artificial  one,  created  by  law  and  styled  an  incor- 
poration. A  corporation  is  but  the  legal  union  of  individu- 
als for  cooperation.  In  all  argument  it  must  be  clearly  kept 
in  mind  that  an  incorporation  is  not  necessarily  a  monopoly. 
A  corporation  may  monopolize  :  so  may  an  individual,  or  a 
copartnership.  An  incorporation  is  intended  to  prevent  mo- 
nopoly by  permitting  an  association  of  individuals  to  com- 
bine. It  allows  men  of  small  means  to  put  their  money  into 
a  working  force  that  will  enable  them  to  compete  with  the  in- 
dividual that  commands  a  large  capital.  The  practical  work- 
ing of  incorporated  associations  is  intended  to  be  (and  gen- 
erally is)  in  the  interest  of  brains,  labor,  and  enterprise.  It  is 
against  the  mere  brute  force  and  power  of  money.  Hence, 
it  is  absurd  to  clamor  against  corporations.  It  indicates  an 
ignorance  of  terms  to  confound  these  lega  associations, 
these  creations  of  a  universal  law,  with  the  individual  or  the 
corporation  that  monopolizes.  Ever)'  man  that  lives  is  a 
member  of  an  incorporation,  and  almost  every  man  that- 
owns  property  has  some  part  of  it  invested  in  an  incorpora- 
tion. Government  itself — the  general,  the  State,  the  munici- 
pal— is  but  a  corporation.  The  leading  industries,  the  prin- 
cipal commercial  transactions,  are  conducted  by  corpora- 
tions, and,  in  fact,  a  very  large  part  of  the  property  is  man- 
aged and  owned  by  them.  When  newspapers  and  politi- 
cians declaim  against  incorporations,  they  do  but  proclaim 
themselves  unthinking  idiots.  There  is  scarcely  a  newspaper 
in  this  State  that  is  not  organized  under  the  general  law  gov- 
erning incorporations,  and  there  is  no  man  of  respectable 
possessions  that  has  not  some  part  of  his  property  thus  in- 
vested. Hence  we  say  that  all  this  clamor  against  incorpo- 
rations is  unreasonable.  It  is  worse — it  is  false  ;  it  is  a 
sham  ;  it  is  demagog)7.  It  is  only  communism  disguised. 
It  is  agrarianism.  It  is  evidence  of  an  unthinking  and  un- 
reasonable prejudice  existing  against  all  property.  The  idea 
of  regulating  corporations  by  the  establishment  of  what  Gov- 
ernor Stanford  styles  "commissions  of  espionage,"  and  by 
the  appointment  of  political  and  party  officials  to  inquire 
into  and  regulate  men's  business  affairs,  to  make  contracts 
for  them,  and  to  withdraw  from  them  the  management  and 
control  of  their  property,  is  to  destroy  and  confiscate  it. 
The  duty  of  government  is  to  protect  it.  There  can  be 
neither  protection  nor  safety  when  the  individual  is  not 
left  to  conduct  his  own  affairs  in  his  own  way.  That 
there  are  abuses  in  the  management  of  corporate  con- 
cerns no  one  will  deny.  There  are  abuses  in  all  departments 
of  life.  Power,  whether  administered  by  individuals  or  by 
incorporations,  is  liable  to  misuse.  Power  is  liable  to  be 
abused  whether  it  is  retained  by  the  agent,  the  proprietor,  or 
the  manager  of  any  concern.  To  decry  corporations  in  gen- 
eral, to  endeavor  to  institute  a  political  party  founded  upon 
prejudice  against  them,  is  both  wicked  and  unwise.  To  en- 
deavor, by  legislation,  to  interfere  in  their  management,  is 
simply  to  destroy  all  the  good  they  were  intended  to  ac- 
complish. Their  existence  is  so  thoroughly  interwoven  with 
the  progress  of  the  community,  that  any  law  which  de- 
stroys the  value  of  corporate  property,  is  destructive  of  the 
best  interests  of  society.  All  attempts  to  overtax  them,  to 
bleed  them  by  exactions,  to  fix  their  fares,  their  freights, 
their  rates,  to  limit  their  earnings,  to  regulate  their  incomes, 
or  to  control  their  resources,  is  simply  to  vex  them  with 
harassments  that  increase  their  expenses,  which  expenses 
have  but  one  object,  and  that  is  to  increase  the  burdens  of 
those  with  whom  they  are  doing  business.  Ever)'  dollar  of 
blackmail  that  has  ever  been  levied  upon  any  incorporate 
company  in  San  Francisco  ;  every  dollar  they  have  been 
forced  to  expend  for  lawyers  and  law-suits,  for  legislators 
and  lobbyists,  to  buy  off  or  fight  off  opposition,  to  remove 
obstacles — all  comes  ultimately  upon  the  business  commu- 
nity. There  is  no  law  of  political  economy  that  can  compel 
an  individual  or  an  incorporation  to  continue  in  a  profitless 
business.  There  are  certain  laws  of  finance  and  trade  that  can 
not  be  violated  without  destroying  the  existence  of  those  in- 
dustries against  which  they  are  directed.  Whatever  legal 
arguments  may  be  brought  forward  to  define  the  tenure  by 
which  corporate  properties  are  held  ;  whatever  fine-spun 
theories  may  be  established,  or  whatever  maxims  of  owner- 
ship may  be  laid  down  by  courts  in  reference  to  the  bound- 
ary line  between  use  and  ownership  in  fee,  every  business 
man  knows  and  ever)7  honest  man  will  confess  that  naviga- 
tion or  railroad  companies  cannot  be  run  except  by  those 
in  interest  as  owners,  and  that  no  water  company  can  live 
that  must  have  its  customers  limited  by  law,  and  its  price  of 
water  regulated  by  municipal  enactment.  Leaving  the  prop- 
osition  of  ownership  or  tenure  as  between  the   sovereign 


and  the  individual,  and  considering  the  question  as  a  prac- 
tical one,  it  comes  to  this  :  there  can  be  no  transportation 
company,  no  water  company,  and  no  business  of  a  public 
character  carried  on  by  corporations  unless  popular  opinion 
takes  the  correct  position  upon  this  question,  and  arrests 
this  vicious  legislation.  Individuals  can  not  and  will  not 
invest  money  which  they  can  not  control.  Existing  com- 
panies will  be  driven  into  bankruptcy  ;  money  will  be  drawn 
out  of  the  country,  and  all  individual  enterprise  will 
be  absolutely  paralyzed.  No  one  will  flourish  but  the  polit- 
ical thieves  who  bring  about  this  ruin,  and  their  prosperity 
will  be  only  temporary,  for  they  will  annihilate  the  proper- 
ties they  control.  To  place  a  political  commission  in  charge 
of  a  railroad  ;  to  allow  it  to  fix  fares  and  freights,  and  thus 
determine  its  income  and  limit  its  resources — this  is  to  give 
the  property  to  the  public.  It  is  to  steal  it  from  the  persons 
who  have  built  it,  and  turn  it  over  to  the  multitude  who  would 
use  it.  It  is  against  law  and  against  sense.  It  is  robbery 
— simple,  undisguised,  bold,  naked  robber)7.  It  steals  from 
the  few  to  give  to  the  many.  It  is  neither  as  manly  nor  as. 
honest  as  the  procedure  of  the  highwayman.  Bold  Robin 
Hood,  who  robbed  fat  priests  and  distributed  their  stolen 
wealth  to  the  poor,  was  an  honest  man  and  good  citizen  in  com- 
parison with  the  demagogue  who  would  place  the  resources 
of  a  transportation  company  under  the  direction  of  a  public 
commission. 

The  force  of  our  warning  may  be  illustrated  by  the  history 
of  the  assaults  and  attempted  assaults  made  upon  corpora- 
tions in  San  Francisco  and  California  during  the  last  quar- 
ter of  a  century.  Perhaps  the  most  noticeable  is  that  of  the 
San  Francisco  Gas  Company.  It  has  been  attacked  oftener, 
bled  more  desperately,  and  blackmailed  more  persistently 
than  any  other.  The  result  is  that  it  furnishes  worse  gas 
at  higher  rates  than  any  other  company  in  America.  Four 
times  it  has  been  grasped  by  the  throat  by  strong  and  organ 
ized  capitalists ;  a  score  of  times  it  has  been  assailed  in  the 
Legislature  ;  a  hundred  times  it  has  been  menaced  by  the  ■ 
lobby.  It  has  divided,  reincorporated,  bought  out,  litigated, 
compromised,  till  it  has  disbursed  for  illegitimate  purposes  a 
wagon-load  of  gold.  The  result  has  always  been  the  same 
— a  little  worse  gas,  and  a  little  more  stealing  by  the  metre. 
The  money  of  which  this  company  has  been  robbed  would 
have  enabled  it  to  give  16-candle-power  gas  at  one  dollar 
per  thousand  cubic  feet.  The  money  illegitimately  forced 
from  the  water  company  by  newspaper  and  political  assaults 
would  have  given  us  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  cheap  water, 
thoroughly  distributed  to  every  part  of  our  city,  and  would 
have  enabled  the  company  to  so  increase  its  catchment  and 
storage  that  it  could  flush  our  sewers,  sprinkle  our  streets, 
irrigate  our  parks,  and  give  us  public  fountains  in  ever)7  part 
of  our  city  at  less  cost  than  we  are  now  paying.  The  same 
general  policy  of  vexatious  interference  has  been  extended 
toward  all  our  railroad  enterprises,  and,  in  our  judgment, 
greatly  to  the  prejudice  of  their  interests,  and  greatly  to  the 
injur)7  of  the  community  they  have  so  largely  served.  The 
history  of  railroad  legislation,  of  lobby  persecutions,  of  news- 
paper assaults,  of  popular  frenzy  over  Goat  Island,  of  un- 
wise refusal  to  authorize  the  closing  of  streets  in  the  Mission 
gulf,  the  delirium  tremens  of  the  Sand-lot,  the  new  Constitu- 
tion with  its  insane  effort  at  double  taxation,  the  vexatious 
law-suits,  the  attack  of  demagogues,  the  absurd  popular  jeal- 
ousies— these  have  all  contributed  to  antagonize  interests 
that  ought  to  have  been  in  friendly  cooperation  with  the  cit- 
izens of  San  Francisco.  Instead  of  antagonizing  our  rail- 
road companies — and  we  mean  all  of  them  or  any  of  them, 
North  Coast,  South  Coast,  Central,  and  Southern,  every  one 
that  comes  to  San  Francisco  or  brings  business  to  the  har- 
bor— we  should  establish  with  them  the  most  friendly  and 
intimate  relations.  Upon  these  railroads  and  our  ocean  and 
steam  lines  depend  largely — indeed,  we  may  say  wholly — 
the  prosperity  of  our  city.  Its  progress  and  development 
depend  upon  their  prosperity.  Ever)7  obstacle  placed  in 
the  way  of  their  advancement  hinders  and  retards  the  growth 
of  our  city  and  State.  We  commend  to  our  merchants  and 
business  men,  and  especially  to  the  owners  of  real  estate, 
that  they  take  a  broader  and  more  comprehensive  view  of 
their  relations  to  the  incorporated  institutions  doing  busi- 
ness in  and  with  San  Francisco.  We  commend  to  them  to 
consider  whether  they  would  be  willing  to  have  "  commis- 
sions of  espionage  "  established  by  the  Legislature  to  spy 
into  their  business,  to  regulate  the  prices  at  which  they  shall 
sell  their  wares,  to  expose  their  dealings  with  their  customers, 
and  lay  open  to  the  world  all  their  private  transactions.  As 
in  the  case  of  the  Spring  Valley  Water.  Company,  would 
they  not  resent  the  insolence  of  an  Act  compelling  them  to 
reveal  their  private  business  ? — an  Act  like  that  which  com- 
pels this  company  to  make  an  annual  and  sworn  exhibit  of 
its  consumers,  the  price  at  which  it  furnishes  water,  and  to 
give  a  detailed  statement  of  the  cost  of  its  works  running 
through  the  history  of  a  quarter  of  a  century?  The  Act  is 
an  infamous  one,  originated  in  a  criminal  purpose,  and  ought 
to  be  resisted  in  the  interest  of  all  .business  men.  We  re- 
gard all  legislation  of  this  kind,  whether  in  the  national  Con- 
gress or  in  State  Legislatures,  as  hurtful  to  the  people  at 
large,  as  destructive  of  public  enterprise,  and  as  calculated 
to  increase  rather  than  to  alleviate  the  burdens  of  taxation. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


OLLA-PODRIDA. 


Death  is  a  monster  and  a  coward.  Six  times  within  the 
past  two  years  he  has  invaded  our  circle,  and  in  only  one  in- 
stance has  the  insatiable  fiend  awaited  the  full  ripened  har- 
vest before  he  inserted  his  gleaming  scythe.  Our  aged  and 
honored  father,  at  ninety-two  years,  went  out  from  life's  his- 
tory calmly  to  death's  mystery.  After  a  useful,  toiling,  hon- 
orable, honest  life  he  laid  himself  calmly  down,  and  awaited 
the  coming  of  the  inevitable.  Steadily  he  had  looked  for 
the  grim  monster,  and  seemingly  from  coward  fear  the  in- 
satiate one  had  passed  him  by.  There  were  no  dependent 
ones  to  be  left.  There  was  no  wife  to  grieve.  There  were 
no  little  ones  to  be  blindly  hurt.  There  was  no  home  to  be 
made  desolate.  There  was  no  poverty  to  follow,  for  his 
time  as  bread-getter  had  gone  by.  And  so  death  went 
skurrying  by  to  other  homes  that  he  could  make  desolate, 
and  other  hearts  that  he  could  stab  with  his  cruel  wound. 
Death  came  not,  and  the  good  old  man,  having  parted  with 
all  his  faculties,  wrapped  his  mantle  around  him,  and  in  the 
late  hours  walked  forth  into  the  dark  oblivion  to  meet  Death, 
and  remind  him  of  a  forgotten  duty. 

Let  us  speak  of  another  household.  She  was  a  widow  and 
a  mother.  Gallantly,  as  good  men  bear  burdens,  she  had 
taken  up  the  load  of  duty  left  her.  She  bravely  bore  her 
husband's  death,  taken  from  her  in  the  pride  and  strength  of 
his  manhood.  She  gathered  her  boys  about'  her,  and  toiled 
■for  them.  Born  to  the  inheritance  of  ease,  she  assumed  the 
place  of  business  woman,  and  inspired  by  the  love  of  her 
little  ones  she  mastered  its  mysteries,  made  for  herself  a 
career,  and  for  them  a  home.  Just  when  she  had  conquered, 
and  was  in  her  and  their  new  home,  where  she  had  a  right 
to  expect  to  enjoy  the  twilight  and  evening  of  a  happy  life  ; 
just  when  she  was  made  happy  by  the  gathered  fruits  of 
■  years  well  spent,  and  the  affection  of  loved  ones  lor  whom 
she  had  toiled,  Death  came.  The  fiend,  with  silent  tread, 
stole  noiselessly  into  the  family  circle  to  destroy  it. 

Yet  another  stricken  household  occurs  to  us.  He  was  in 
the  prime  of  life  ;  a  toiler,  working  for  the  daily  bread  of 
those  who  loved  him.  A  wife  and  children  were  dependent 
upon  him.  Nothing  in  nature  is  so  dependent  as  the  wife 
bereaved  in  the  very  midst  of  her  nursery  cares,  and  left 
with  helpless  little  ones.  He  lies  dead  in  yonder  room.  The 
mocking  fiend  struck  him  down  in  the  very  noon  of  his 
labors.  And  our  religion  tells  us  that  all  this 
reckless  killing,  this  murder  of  babes  and  innocent 
ones,  this  discriminate  seizure  of  those  who  ought 
not  to  die,  and  this  sparing  of  those  who  ought  to  die, 
is  the  intelligent  act  of  a  wise  beneficence,  and  is  for  our 
good.  Truly,  it  seems  to  us  to  be  but  a  blind  chance.  It 
seems  better  for  us  to  think  it  is  a  blind  chance— that  there 
is  no  divinity  in  it — than  to  have  the  doubt  come  pressing 
upon  our  minds  and  consciences  as  to  the  wisdom  of  such 
seemingly  brutal  acts.  And  then,  having  been  taught  all 
our  lives  to  fear  death,  and  to  look  with  dread  upon  the  pos- 
sible life  beyond  the  grave,  we  are  asked  to  welcome  it,  to 
accept  it  as  an  act  of  a  wise  and  kind  intelligence  ;  to  regard 
this  cruel  and  cowardly  monster,  that  steals  in  and  murders, 
as  a  sort  of  divine  appointment,  an  omnipotent  accident 
that  comes  for  our  good.  The  farmer  goes  out  to  his  or- 
chard and  pours  boiling  lye  upon  the  pismire's  nest.  He  ex- 
tirpates a  pest,  but  must  the  surviving  insects  think  that 
burning  lye  is  one  of  the  attributes  of  a  good  and  wise 
farmer  who  in  pursuit  of  unspecked  apples  ruthlessly  kills  ? 
Who  shall  dare  scoff  at  that  wisdom  of  the  ages  that  comes 
to  us  from  Asia  ;  that  blind  fatalism  that  declares  there  is 
no  law,  no  future  for  human  beings  ;  no  scheme,  no  plan,  no 
anything  for  mortal  man  and  woman  that  does  not  belong 
to  brutes  and  beasts  ;  that  all  is  chance,  blind,  brutal  chance ; 
that  there  is  no  God,  no  life  to  come,  no  directing  provi- 
dence, no  guiding  hand ;  that  a  violation  of  nature's  laws 
brings  nature's  penalty,  death  ;  that  the  pismire's  life  de- 
pends solely  upon  the  pismire's  instinct  to  build  his  mound 
in  some  safe  place  ?  Who  shall  say  whether  the  philosophy 
that  teaches  contempt  of  death  and  nerves  the  human  soul 
to  fearlessly  confront  its  terrors,  in  faith  that  there  is  no  ter- 
ror beyond,  is  not  as  consoling  and  as  satisfactory  as  that 
sentiment  that  teaches  us  to  dread  the  opening  portals  of 
the  tomb  ? 

Did  any  one  ever  see  a  man  dying  in  his  right  mind  who 
feared  death  ?  We  have  lively  recollections  of  a  dreadful 
Christian  literature  read  by  us  in  our  boyhood  days,  contem- 
poraneous with  such  works  as  "Baxter's  Saint's  Rest," 
Alleine's  "  Call  to  the  Unconverted,"  and  Sunday-school  prim- 
ers with  their  false  and  devilish  tales  of  death-bed  horrors, 
in  which  tales  the  dying  feared  they  were  going  to  the  un- 
quenchable fire  of  an  endless  torture.  We  have  no  doubt 
there  have  been  such  death-bed  scenes  in  the  dark  days  of  a 
past  and  terrible  ecclesiasticism.  We  never  think  of  them 
except  with  horror.  But  who  ever  saw  a  dying  man  or  woman, 
with  all  their  faculties  about  them,  who  feared  to  dare  the 
mysteries  beyond  the  grave  ?  We  have  seen  men  die  on  the 
battle-field,  in  the  hospital  after  lingering  illness,  from  un- 
expected accident,  in  youth,  when  life  was  bright  and  beauti- 
ful, in  old  age,  and  we  never  saw  a  dying  cheek  blanch  with 
fear.     We  have  held  in  our  arms  the  attenuated  form  of  a 


dying  brother,  and  seen  him  go  out  into  the  dark  with  a 
beaming  smile.  We  have  sat  by  the  death-bed  of  friends, 
and  conversed  with  them  as  the  grim  skeleton  stood  waiting. 
We  have  seen  strong,  ambitious  young  men  deeply  grieved 
to  leave  friends,  duties,  hopes,  but  we  never  saw  the  pallor  of 
fear  mingle  with  the  pallor  of  death.  We  have  witnessed 
regret  at  departing  life,  but  never  witnessed  any  cowardice 
in  the  presence  of  coming  death.  How  many  have  laid 
down  their  dead  ones,  and  kissed  them  at  parting,  with  the 
promise  fresh  made,  "  I  will  come  back  and  tell  you  when  I 
get  to  yonder  shore."  And  yet  none  have  returned;  from  be- 
yond the  portal  of  the  tomb  there  has  come  no  single  ray  of 
intelligence  ;  from  the  gloom  of  the  grave  there  has  flashed 
no  gleam  of  life.  In  all  the  ages  gone,  during  which  the 
innumerable  caravan  has  passed  on  and  over  to  the  undis- 
covered country,  there  has  come  no  wanderer  back.  All  that 
the  marvelous  minds  of  the  past  have  developed,  and  all 
that  the  research  of  science,  philosophy,  and  religion  have 
accomplished  add  nothing  in  this  direction.  Upon  this  subject 
the  child  is  as  wise  as  the  scholar.  The  unlearned  may  argue 
the  mysteries  of  the  other  world  with  the  most  recondite  of 
sages,  and,  if  honest,  when  the  argument  is  ended,  the  con- 
fession will  be  a  doubt  as  to  the  existence  of  a  future  state. 

And  what  a  vexatious  little  pismires'  nest  is  this  scheming, 
worrying  world  we  are  in  !  How  very  like  we  are,  in  all  our 
small  ambitions,  our  various  struggles,  our  unimportant 
things,  to  the  insect  colonies  we  have  so  often  watched  and 
wondered  over  !  They  have  their  aims  in  life  as  well  as  we. 
Who  shall  say  that  we,  in  the  grand  and  complete  scheme  of 
creation,  shall  play  a  more  important  part  ?  Their  time  is 
shorter  than  ours,  and  ours  is  the  briefest  span,  and,  com- 
pared with  the  unending  cycles  of  time,  no  longer  than  theirs. 
We  fill  just  an  atom's  space  more  than  they,  but  in  comparison 
with  infinite  space  ours  is  no  larger  part.  They  are  suckled 
in  infancy  ;  they  toil  through  busy  days  ;  they  keep  slaves, 
and  work  them  like  Christians :  they  keep  producers,  and  milk 
them  like  stock  gamblers  ;  they  make  voyages  of  discover)' ; 
they  emigrate  to  other  lands  ;  they  have  wars  and  faction 
fights  ;  they  acknowledge  social  rank  ;  they  have  their  gen- 
tlemen and  ladies  of  leisure  ;  doubtless  their  royal  families, 
their  nobility,  their  pismires  of  commerce,  their  peasantry. 
We  see  them  toiling  under  heavy  burdens,  gathering,  accu- 
mulating, fighting  over  their  possessions,  warring  with  other 
families,  stealing  from  other  ant-hills,  and  stealing  from  each 
other,  making  love  or  quarreling,  bustling  through  a  busy, 
anxious  life — and  dying.  In  our  garden,  the  other  day,  we 
watched  with  a  glass  an  ant  colony  nestling  among  the  fronds 
of  a  tree  fern.  We  saw  a  myriad  of  busy  little  insects,  each 
intent  upon  some  active  pursuit.  Like  our  mortal  selves, 
most  of  them  were  toiling  at  heavy  burdens,  rolling  up  to 
their  miniature  warehouses  their  gathered  wealth.  Some 
adventurous  spirits  were  going  to  the  very  ground  in  search 
of  treasure,  some  fighting  for  their  very  lives  over  specks  of 
precious  spoil.  One  masterful  spirit  had  monopolized  a 
blade  of  grass,  and  at  its  root  had  gathered  his  accumulation 
of  treasure,  which  he  guarded  with  his  life.  We  fancied  him 
the  Vanderbilt  of  pismires,  and  thought  we  saw  around  him 
the  jealous  Justin  Schwabs  and  John  Swintons,  drunk  with 
the  beer  of  a  rotting  barley  kernel,  waiting  for  an  opportu- 
nity to  steal  what  theyhad'not  aided  to  gather.  That  dead 
insect,  over  whose  body  the  multitude  passed  heedlessly  to 
and  fro,  might  have  been  an  Alexander  murdered.  This  one 
may  have  been  an  ambitious  ecclesiastic,  and  fancied  that  he 
held  the  keys  of  heaven,  and  was  the  vicar  of  some  power 
beyond.  The  resemblance  was  stronger,  as  around  him 
gathered  a  well  -  dressed,  well  -  fed,  lazy  throng,  for  whom 
the  other  insects  toiled.  Here  was  a  bank  of  savings,  to 
which  the  sweating  mob  brought  little  particles  of  horse 
manure,  which  other  fat,  idle  pismires  fed  upon.  There 
was  a  well-fed,  clamorous  gathering  of  ambitious  em- 
mets, evidently  dignitaries  of  the  commonwealth  of  .Formica. 
The  assembled  wisdom  of  the  ants  met  together  under  the 
grateful  shadow  of  a  leaf— doubtless  making  laws.  One  lit- 
tle black-and-tan  was  secretary,  another  ant  presided,  and 
one  with  bright-red  legs'  was  standing  up  and  whetting  his 
antenna;  by  friction,  and  glaring  at  an  ant  in  black.  It  was 
a  parliament  to  determine  whether  parts  of  our  tree  fern 
should  be  infested  by  red  ants  or  green.  It  was  a  Reich- 
stag, to  consolidate  all  the  insects  into  one  empire.  It 
was  a  Congress,  to  parcel  out  among  the  strong-armed 
milkers  all  the  milk-producers.  Then  our  gardener,  at- 
tracted by  our  study,  came  along  with  insect  powder,  and 
blew  it  into  their  nest,  scathering  dismay  and  death.  With 
the  hose  he  drenched  and  drowned  the  survivors.  When,  a 
few  days  thereafter,  we  came  back  from  the  funeral  of  our 
dead  friend,  we  found  a  new  race  of  young  insects — another 
family  of  the  same  species,  not  so  numerous,  but  just  as 
busily  active  with  their  new  life,  groping  among  dead  ants' 
graves.  The  younger  race  was  unearthing  buried  Pom- 
peiis  and  Herculaneums,  delving  for  earth-covered  monu- 
ments of  a  race  destroyed,  hunting  for  a  lost  Ilium  of  ants. 
Wise  old  emmets  were  there,  deciphering  inscriptions  on 
dead  emmets'  tombs,  philosophizing  upon  the  evidences  of 
a  prehistoric  flood,  finding  broad  moraines  where  glaciers 
had  carved  their  enduring  marks,  studying  the  history  of  the 
ante-diluvian    epoch — an   epoch   before   our  gardener  had 


rained  down  upon  the  ant  world  his  destroying  shower  of  in- 
sect powder,  and  deluged  a  race  with  the  garden  hose.  So, 
doubtless,  from  some  supernal  height,  the  great  intelligence 
regards  our  little  struggles  over  the  small  interests  of  a  short 
life.  So  we  worry  and  fret  through  a  brief  existence  till 
death  comes  and  puts  an  end  to  life's  fitful  fever,  and  rounds 
it  off  with  a  sleep.  We  accept  the  inevitable.  Let  death 
come,  a  welcome  guest  !  Let  priests  make  merchandise  of 
its  false  terrors  to  the  ignorant  and  the  bigoted  !  Life  has 
its  responsibilities,  its  duties,  its  pleasures.  Let  the  wise 
and  brave  man  accept  them,  meet  them,  and  enjoy  them. 

"Who  dreads  to  the  dust  returning? 

Who  shrinks  from  the  sable  shore, 
Where  the  high  and  haughty  yearning 

Of  the  soul  can  sting  no  more? 
No,  stand  to  your  glasses,  steady  ! 

The  world  is  a  world  of  lies  ; 
A  cup  to  the  dead  already — 

And  hurrah  for  the  next  that  dies!" 


We  say  of  some  men  that  they  are  many-sided.  This  is 
sometimes  expressive  of  an  eulogy,  and  sometimes  sugges- 
tive of  an  uncertain  element  that  is  a  token  of  weakness. 
General  Grant  is  a  many-sided  man.  The  remark,  as  used, 
is  expressive  of  the  opinion  that  he  has  elements  of  char- 
acter indicating  both  strength  and  weakness.  His  career 
has  been  an  eventful  one  ;  it  is  not  yet  ended.  He  has 
plumbed  the  depths  of  failure  ;  he  has  scaled  the  very  sum- 
mit of  success.  His  failure  was  attributable  to  the  posses- 
sion of  peculiarities  and  habits  that  dishonored  him ;  his 
success  was  chargeable  to  the  possession  and  exercise  of  the 
very  grandest  of  personal  qualities.  He  is  a  strange  moral 
make-up  ;  his  vices  are  virtues,  and  his  virtues  vices.  His 
military  career  gave  evidence  of  splendid  capacity,  yet 
through  its  whole  history  there  ran  a  thread  of  lucky  inci- 
dents. More  than  most  great  men,  he  seems  the  creation  of 
accident.  His  civil  administration  demonstrated  that  he 
possessed  the  keenest  appreciation  of  political  problems. 
For  many  vexatious  entanglements  he  seemed  to  have  an 
intuitive  solution.  To  some  of  the  plainest  problems  of  po- 
litical economy  he  was  blind,  opinionated,  and  obstinate. 
Around  him  he  gathered  some  of  the  best  and  purest  men 
of  the  nation,  admitting  them  to  the  closest  of  political  re- 
lations. Equally  near  to  him,  conceding  to  them  equally 
confidential  positions,  he  drew  some  of  the  most  unprinci- 
pled villains  that  ever  disgraced  political  and  social  life.  To 
his  military  subordinates  he  was,  as  a  rule,  generous.  He 
never  took  from  them  their  hard-won  honors  ;  he  sometimes 
took  upon  his  own  shoulders  their  blunders  and  their  fail- 
ures. Yet  to  other  soldiers  he  was  unfair,  unjust,  and  gave 
evidence  of  being  inordinately  jealous.  In  his  civil  admin- 
istration he  withheld  honors  from  deserving  statesmen.  He 
treated  with  insolent  disregard  some  of  the  most  eminently 
deserving  men  of  the  republic.  To  others  he  adhered  with 
the  most  marvelous  fidelity,  following  them  beyond  the  por- 
tals and  bolts  of  the  penitentiary.  Modest  by  nature  in  his 
bearing  and  manner,  he  grows  fat  upon  the  incense  of  adu- 
lation. Though  modestly  refusing  to  ask  the  first  presiden- 
tial nomination,  he  navigates  the  world  and  booms  a  conti- 
nent to  secure  the  third.  Removing  the  padlock  from  a 
mouth  that  gave  no  political  utterance  for  himself,  he  be- 
came garrulous  for  Garfield.  Refusing  to  become  a  part  of 
the  inaugural  pageant,  he  asks  the  appointment  of  three  min- 
isters— to  China,  Japan,  and  Mexico.  General  Grant  now 
displays  a  new  phase  of  character.  Having  assented  that 
his  friends  should  treat  him  as  a  political  mendicant,  and 
gather  for  him  gifts  and  pensions,  he  now  develops  the  bold- 
est schemes  of  individual  enterprise.  He  was  a  conspicuous 
failure  in  all  his  business  adventures.  He  was  unsuccessful 
as  a  merchant  of  coal  and  wood,  and  as  a  tanner  of  hides. 
He  now  steps  to  the  front,  aspires  to  the  presidency  of  banks, 
the  directorship  of  mines,  the  management  of  railroads,  the 
manipulation  of  syndicates,  and  the  presidency  of  the 
World's  Fair.  With  his  present  broad  commercial  views,  all 
can  agree  ;  with  his  scheme  to  bring  the  American  Republic 
into  closer  commercial  bonds  with  China  and  Japan,  into 
closer  relations  with  Mexico,  all  can  sympathize.  General 
Grant  will  carry  with  him  to  the  accomplishment  of  these 
ends  the  best  wishes  of  all  parts  and  all  parties  of  the  Amer- 
ican Republic.  In  this  no  class  will  wish  him  greater  suc- 
cess than  those  who  have  and  ever  will  oppose  his  claims  to 
a  third  presidential  term,  and  who  look  with  sorrow  and 
regret  upon  his  efforts  to  attain  pensions  and  personal  gifts. 


The  opinion  that  Senator  Mahone,  of  Virginia,  is  to  poli- 
tics what  Arnold  was  to  his  country,  and  Judas  to  his  Christ, 
will  not  be  confined  to  Democrats  alone.  Mahone  was 
elected  to  the  Senate  as  a  Democrat,  by  Democrats,  in  a 
Democrat  State,  after  a  presidential  canvass  in  which  he  par- 
ticipated on  the  Democratic  side,  with  the  result  of  a  Dem- 
ocratic majority  in  Virginia  of  44,127  for  Hancock.  He 
now  turns  Republican,  and  takes  from  his  party  the  organ- 
ization of  the  Senate  and  its  officers.  He  will  be  applauded 
for  his  bold  act  by  those  who  profit  by  his  treason.  If  Mr. 
Farley,  of  California,  should  turn  Republican,  or  General 
Miller  turn  Democrat,  in  order  to  gain  the  power  now  en- 
joyed by  Mahone,  in  what  esteem  would  they  be  held  by  hon- 
orable men  ?     We  ask  the  question.     We  do  not  answer 
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THE       ARGON  AU  T. 


A  WOMAN'S  REMINISCENCES  OF   EARLY  DAYS. 


V, 


There  was  not  much  lumber  in  Sacramento,  and  what  lit- 
tle there  was,  and  the  few  wooden  houses,  came  in  ships 
around  the  Horn  from  Boston.  The  great  majority  of  the 
people  lived  like  ourselves  in  houses  made  of  canvas,  having 
natural  dirt  floors  The  furniture  was  of  a  somewhat  prim- 
itive description  :  a  stove,  (of  which  there  always  seemed 
plenty,)  a  few  cooking  vessels,  a  table  made  of  unplaned 
boards,  two  or  three  boxes  which  answered  for  chairs,  and  a 
bunkbuilt  in  the  corner  held  our  mattrasses  and  blankets.  One 
of  the  articles  on  which  great  profit  was  made  was  barley, 
and  my  husband  had  invested  our  little  fortune  of  a  thousand 
dollars  in  that  commodity  at  fifteen  cents  a  pound,  and  this 
lay  piled  at  the  windy  side  of  the  house  as  an  additional  pro- 
tection. The  first  night  we  spent  in  our  new  home  it  rained, 
and  we  slept  with  a  cotton  umbrella  (a  veritable  pioneer) 
spread  over  our  heads  to  keep  off  the  water.  For  days  it  rained 
incessantly  ;  the  streets  ran  full  of  water.  Men  and  animals 
struggled  through  a  sea  of  mud.  We  wrung  out  our  blank- 
ets every  morning,  and  warmed  them  by  the  fire,  (they  never 
had  time  to  dry).  The  canvas  roof  seemed  like  a  sieve,  and 
the  water  dropped  on  us  through  every  crevice. 

At  last  the  clouds  broke,  the  sun  shone  out,  the  rain 
ceased,  and  the  water  began  to  sink  away  and  give  us  a 
glimpse  of  mother  earth,  and  everybody  broke  out  into 
smiles  and  congratulations  over  the  change.  One  afternoon 
late,  about  Chrismas,  (I  do  not  remember  the  exact  day,)  as 
I  cooked  supper,  and  the  men  were  coming  in  from  work,  the 
familiar  clang  of  the  "crier's"  bell  was  heard  down  the  street, 
and,  as  he  galloped  past,  the  cry  "The  levee's  broke  !"  fell 
on  our  ears.  We  did  not  realize  what  that  cry  foretold,  but 
knew  that  it  was  a  misfortune  that  was  mutual,  and  one  that 
every  man  must  fight,  so  my  husband  ran  like  the  rest  to  the 
point,  a  mile  or  more  away  up  the  American  River,  where 
the  temporary  sand-bag  barrier  had  given  way,  and  every 
man  worked  with  beating  heart  and  hurrying  breath  to  save 
the  town.  But  it  was  useless  ;  their  puny  strength  could  do 
nothing  against  such  a  flood  of  waters.  At  every  moment 
the  breech  grew  wider,  and  the  current  stronger,  and  they 
hastened  back  to  rescue  the  threatened  property.  In  the 
meantime  I  went  on  cooking  supper,  the  children  played 
about  on  the  floor,  and  I  stepped  every  minute  to  the  door 
and  looked  up  the  street  for  some  one  to  come  back 
to  tell  me  of  the  break.  While  I  stood  watching,  I  saw  tiny 
rivulets  trickling  over  the  ground,  and  behind  them  came  the 
flood  of  waters  in  such  a  volume  that  it  had  not  time  to 
spread,  but  seemed  like  a  little  wall  three  or  four  inches  high. 
Almost  before  I  thought  what  it  was,  the  water  rushed 
against  the  door-sill  at  my  feet,  and  in  five  minutes  more 
it  rose  over  this  small  obstacle  and  poured  on  the 
floor.  I  snatched  up  the  children,  put  them  on 
the  bed,  and  hastily  gathered  up  the  articles  which  I 
feared  the  water  might  reach.  The  water  kept  rising,  and  I 
concluded  to  carry  my  children  into  the  hotel,  which  we  had 
lately  sold,  and  which  stood  some  three  feet  above  the 
ground.  I  put  them  inside  the  door,  and  ran  back,  meeting 
my  husband  just  come  from  the  levee.  He  said  :  "  We  must 
sleep  in  there  to-night,"  and,  knowing  the  scanty  hotel  ac- 
commodations, I  gathered  up  the  beds  and  blankets  and  car- 
ried them  in,  taking  in  a  basket  the  supper  I  had  just 
cooked.  The  water  was  by  this  time  six  inches  in  our  house, 
and  I  knew  we  could  not  come  back  for  some  days,  so  I  gath- 
ered up  what  I  could  of  our  clothing,  and  hurried  again  to 
the  hotel  through  water  which  now  nearly  reached  my  knees 
and  ran  with  a  force  which  nearly  carried  me  off  my  feet. 
In  an  hour  more  the  whole  town  was  afloat,  and  the  little 
boats  were  rowed  here  and  there,  picking  up  the  people  and 
rescuing  what  could  be  saved  of  the  property.  It  was  not 
until  later  in  the  night  that  we  began  to  feel  real  alarm,  for 
we  expected  every  hour  to  see  the  water  subside,  but  it 
steadily  rose,  and  at  midnight  we  moved  to  the  upper  floor. 
All  through  the  night  came  the  calls  for  "  Help  !  help  !  " 
from  every  quarter,  and  the  men  listened  a  moment,  and 
then  rowed  in  the  direction  of  the  call,  sometimes  too  late  to 
save.  The  cruel  clouds  clung  like  a  cloak  over  the  moon, 
and  refused  to  break  and  give  them  light  to  aid  them  in  their 
search.  Sometimes  for  a  moment  the  light  shone  through, 
but  only  long  enough  to  make  the  darkness  blacker.  And 
the  waters  rushed  and  roared,  and  pale,  set  faces  peered  into 
the  darkness,  upon  the  hurrying  monster  which  swallowed 
up  in  its  raging  fury  the  results  of  their  hard  labors  and 
their  perseverance. 

The  place  where  we  had  taken  refuge  was  one  long  room, 
(a  half  story,)  with  a  window  at  each  end  ;  and  here,  for  sev- 
enteen days,  lived  forty  people.  There  was  one  other  woman 
besides  myself,  and  my  two  children  ;  all  the  rest  were  men. 
For  provisions,  we  caught  the  sacks  of  onions  or  boxes  of 
anything  which  went  floating  by,  or  fished  up  with  boat-hooks 
whatever  we  could,  and  the  fire  by  which  we  cooked  was 
built  of  driftwood.  Those  were  days  of  terror  and  fear,  for 
we,  at  every  minute,  expected  to  follow  the  zinc  house  we 
saw  float  away  on  the  flood.  The  water  splashed  upon  the 
ceiling  below,  and  the  rain  and  the  wind  made  the  waves  run 
high  on  this  inland  sea.  The  crazy  structure  shook  and 
trembled  at  every  blast  of  wind  or  rush  of  water,  but  the 
swiftest  current  turned  away  and  left  us  standing.  They 
hung  a  blanket  across  one  corner  of  the  room,  and  that  little 
territory,  about  six  feet  by  four,  was  mine  exclusively  during 
our  stay.  The  rest  of  the  space  was  common  property, 
where  we  cooked  and  ate  during  the  day,  and  the  men  slept 
on  the  floor,  rolled  in  their  blankets,  at  night.  Two  or 
three  boats  were  tied  always  at  the  windows,  and  the  men 
rowed  out  to  the  river  and  back  again,  bringing  provisions 
from  the  store  hulks,  and  news  from  the  people  who  had 
taken  shelter  on  the  vessels  lying  there.  It  came  to  be  a 
horrible  suspense,  waiting  either  for  the  expected  destruc- 
tion or  watching  for  the  first  abating  of  the  waters.  Even 
now,  more  than  thirty  years  after,  I  can  not  hear  the  sound 
of  continuous  rain  without,  in  a  measure,  living  over  again 
the  terrors  of  those  monotonous  days,  and  feel  creeping  over 
me  the  dread  of  the  rising  waters. 

Many  an  occurrence  of  those  terrible  days  would  have 
been  funny,  had  we  not  been  so  filled  with  fear,  and  had  not 
tragedy  trodden  so  closely  on  the  heels  of  comedy.  Heroic 
actions  went  unnoticed  and  uncounted.  Every  man  was  will- 
ing, and  many  times  did  risk  his  life  to  aid  his  neighbor. 


Many  a  poor  fellow  doubtless  found  his  death  in  the  waters, 
and  his  grave  perhaps  far  out  at  sea,  perhaps  in  the  lonely 
marshes  which  lined  the  river  banks.  There  were  few  close 
ties  and  few  friendships  ;  and  when  a  familiar  face  dropped 
out,  no  one  knew  whether  the  man  was  dead  or  gone  away  ; 
nobody  inquired,  nobody  cared.  The  character  of  the  pi- 
oneers was  a  .paradox.  They  were  generous  to  a  degree 
which  we  can  scarcely  realize,  yet  selfish  beyond  parallel. 

One  of  the  numerous  queer  accessories  of  our  flood-sur- 
rounded household  was  the  gentlemen's  dressing-room.  If 
there  had  been  any  one  there  to  see,  it  must  have  been  a 
very  remarkable  performance.  Each  man  took  his  bundle 
of  clothing,  brought  from  the  schooners,  and  rowing  to  the 
corner  of  the  house,  climbed  up  to  the  peak  of  the  roof, 
where,  at  his  leisure,  and  in  a  dexterously  acrobatic  way,  he 
re-arranged  his  toilet  and  cast  his  insect-infested  clothing 
into  the  flood.  Inside  the  house  the  scenes  were  quite  as  re- 
markable. We  had  all  professions  among  our  number — law- 
yers, physicians,  miners,  mechanics,  merchants.  Some  had 
been  senators,  some  gamblers  ;  some  had  been  owners  of 
great  plantations  in  the  South  ;  some  had  shipped  before  the 
mast.  And  they  talked  in  groups  about  the  fire,  told  stories, 
sang,  (but  rarely,)  some  one  played  melancholy  tunes  on  a 
sad  violin.,  played  cards,  gathered  drift-wood,  and  sawed 
and  split  it  up,  dried  their  wet  garments  by  the  fire,  and 
watched  for  the  turning  of  the  flood.  At  the  end  of  ten  days 
the  change  came  ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  day 
the  water  had  run  down  to  wading  depth,  and  we  left  the 
hotel. 

The  fastenings  of  the  canvas  of  our  house  had  broken 
away,  but  by  some  good  fortune  it  still  clung  to  the  slender 
scantlings,  so  we  had  the  beginning  of  a  house.  Between 
the  supports  had  gathered  great  piles  of  drift-wood,  and  the 
carcasses  of  several  animals ;  in  one  corner  lay  our  rusty 
stove,  the  whole  covered  with  slime  and  sediment.  My 
husband  cleared  out  the  small  enclosure,  fastened  down  the 
canvas  walls,  and  built  a  floating  floor,  which  rose  and  sank 
with  the  tide,  and  at  every  footstep  the  water  splashed  up 
through  the  open  cracks.  We  walked  on  a  plank  from  the 
floor  to  the  beds,  under  which  hung  great  sheets  of  mould. 
At  night,  when  I  awoke,  I  reached  down  the  bed-post  till  my 
hand  touched  the  water,  and  if  it  had  risen  above  a  certain 
notch,  we  got  up  and  packed  our  movables,  in  preparation 
for  a  new  misfortune  ;  if  it  was  still  below  the  notch,  we  went 
to  sleep  again.  A  boat  was  tied  always  at  the  door,  ready 
to  carry  us  away,  and  we  lived  in  this  way  for  six  weeks,  in 
constant  anticipation  of  another  overflow.  The  canvas  city 
was  laid  low  ;  the  wooden  houses  stood  like  grim  sentinels 
in  the  waste,  and  slime  and  drift-wood  covered  the  whole 
town.  The  flood  of  '49,  I  have  been  told,  was  not  nearly  so 
high  as  that  of  '52,  and  probably  wrecked  a  far  smaller  quan- 
tity of  property,  but  it  was  an  unexpected  blow  to  the  '49-ers, 
and  therefore  carried  with  it  everything  they  had.  There 
was  no  protection  of  any  kind  for  property.  The  canvas 
which  covered  their  scanty  stores  of  goods  was  no  barrier 
against  the  inroads  of  that  ocean.  No  attempt  had  been 
made  to  ward  off  the  effects  of  so  fearful  and  powerful  an 
enemy,  and  the  survivors  were  left  like  we  were,  adrift  with- 
out a  dollar.  When  the  mule  trains  began  to  move  again, 
the  poor  beasts  would  flounder  out  of  one  hole  into  another, 
miring  sometimes  half  up  their  sides,  and  would  be  packed 
and  unpacked  half  a  dozen  times  in  the  length  of  as  many 
blocks.  Our  little  fortune  of  barley  was  gone — the  sacks 
had  burst  and  the  grain  had  sprouted — and  ruin  stared  us 
again  in  the  face.  We  were  terrified  at  the  awful  termina- 
tion of  the  winter,  and  I  felt  that  I  would  never  again  be  safe 
unless  high  in  the  Sierra.  A  new  excitement  came  whis- 
pered down  from  the  mountains,  that  they  had  "struck  it 
rich  "  at  Nevada  City,  (for  every  group  of  three  or  four  tents 
was  called  a  city,)  so  we  made  up  our  minds  that  we  would 
try  the  luck  of  the  new  mining  camp.  But  how  to  get  there  ? 
That  was  the  question.  We  had  neither  money  nor  wagons, 
and  apparently  no  way  to  get  them.  Finally  we  found  a 
man  with  an  idle  team,  who  said  he  would  take  us,  that  is 
myself  and  the  two  children,  and  a  stove  and  two  sacks  of 
flour,  to  Nevada  City  for  seven  hundred  dollars.  This  looked 
hopeless,  and  I  told  him  I  guessed  we  wouldn't  go,  as  we  had 
no  money.  I  must  have  carried  my  honesty  in  my  face,  for 
he  looked  at  me  a  minute,  and  said  :  "  I'll  take  you,  ma'am, 
if  yoit  will  go  security  for  the  money."  I  promised  him  it 
should  be  paid,  "  if  I  lived,  and  we  made  the  money."  So, 
pledged  to  a  new  master,  "Debt,"  we  pressed  forward  on  the 
road.  It  took  us  twelve  long  days  and  nights  to  traverse  the 
distance  of  sixty  miles,  from  Sacramento  to  Nevada  City. 
There  were  no  roads,  and  the  track,  well  nigh  effaced  by  the 
winter  storms,  led  up  and  down  steep  mountains,  across  deep 
ravines,  through  marshy  holes,  and  over  mountain  streams. 
We  were  away  from  any  shelter,  for  the  way  was  as  desolate 
as  if  the  foot  of  man  had  never  trod  the  soil.  Scarce  a 
sound  broke  the  stillness  of  the  nights  except  the  sighing  of 
the  pines,  the  crash  of  a  falling  tree,  or  the  howling  of  a  pan- 
ther. Sometimes  we  were  overtaken  by  mule  trains,  which 
passed  us  and  vanished  into  the  woods  like  phantoms.  Oc- 
casionally we  came  across  a  lonely  prospector,  bending  over 
his  rocker,  watching  with  eager  eyes  for  the  precious  dust ; 
but  he  seemed  like  a  spirit,  and  presently  dropped  out  of 
sight,  and  we  were  again  alone. 

The  winter  rains  and  melting  snows  had  saturated  the 
earth  like  a  sponge,  and  the  wagon  and  oxen  sunk  like  lead 
in  the  sticky  mud.  Sometimes  a  whole  day  was  consumed 
in  going  two  or  three  miles,  and  one  day  we  made  our  camp 
but  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant  from  the  last.  The  days  were 
spent  in  digging  out  both  animals  and  wagon,  and  the  light 
of  the  camp-fire  was  utilized  to  mend  the  broken  bolts  and 
braces.  We  built  the  fire  at  night  close  by  the  wagon,  un- 
der which  we  slept,  for  it  had  no  cover.  To  add  to  the  mis- 
eries of  the  trip  it  rained,  and  one  night  when  the  wagon 
was  mired,  and  we  could  not  shelter  under  it,  we  slept  with 
our  feet  pushed  under  it  and  the  old  cotton  umbrella  spread 
over  our  faces.  Sometimes,  as  we  went  down  the  mountains, 
they  were  so  steep  we  tied  great  trees  behind  to  keep  the 
wagon  from  falling  over  the  oxen  ;  and  once,  when  the  whole 
surface  of  the  mountain  side  was  "a  smooth,  slippery  rock, 
the  oxen  stiffened  out  their  legs,  and  wagon  and  all  literally 
slid  down  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  But  the  longest  way  has  an 
end.  At  last  we  caught  the  glimmer  of  the  miners'  huts  far 
down  in  the  gulch,  and  the  end  of  our  journey  was  reached. 


LITERARY    NOTES. 


This  age  of  newspapers  and  publicity  is  considerably  less  favorable  to 
the  historian  and  biographer  than  those  earlier  ages  have  been  of  which 
but  scanty  records  are  preserved.  At  the  time  of  George  Eliot's 
death  hardly  two  authorities  could  be  found  agreeing  as  to  her  age,  pa- 
rentage, birthplace,  and  education.  Then  think  of  the  conflicting  ver- 
sions given  of  the  destruction  of  the  manuscript  of  Carlyle's  "  French 
Revolution."  It  was  burned  through  the  carelessness  of  Mr.  Hill;  it 
was  burned  through  the  carelessness  of  Mrs.  Taylor.  Mrs.  Taylor  let  it 
fall  on  the  floor  of  the  drawing-room  ;  on  the  floor  ot  her  bed-room  ;  on 
the  desk  in  her  library.  A  house-maid  burned  it  as  waste-paper ;  she 
took  it  to  start  the  fire  in  the  grate  ;  the  cook  used  it  to  light  fires  and 
line  cake-tins.  Mr.  Carlyle  nearly  went  crazy  over  it ;  he  treated  his 
loss  lightly  ;  he  said  that  the  second  version  was  inferior  to  the  first  one; 
he  said  it  was  superior.  All  these  assurances  have  been  given  on  the  al- 
leged authority  of  Mr.  or  Mrs.  Carlyle.  And  just  as  the  world  was 
about  to  accept  one  plausible  version  as  correct,  chaos  is  come  again, 
and  Miss  Harriet  I.  Mill  writes  to  the  London  Times  as  follows  :  "Any 
one  with  the  slightest  knowledge  of  either  Mr.  Mill  or  Mr.  Carlyle  must 
know  that  valuable  papers  were  not  left  about  in  Mr.  Mill's  house.  The 
disaster  was  not  owing  to  him,  beyond  the  fact  that  he  had  lent  the 
manuscript  to  the  person  at  whose  house  it  was  destroyed."  Talking  of 
Carlyle,  the  thrifty  minister  who  baptized  him  entered  his  name  as 
"  Thos."  to  save  ink  and  a  line  in  the  register. 


The  London  Spectator  says  this  of  Alphonse  Daudet's  short  stories: 
Few  modem  volumes  have  the  subtle  charm  of  style  that  these  ' '  Lettres 
de  Mon  Moulin"  possess.  They  sparkle  with  airy  brightness.  They 
depict  an  Arcadia  so  delightful  that  we  are  fain  to  believe  it  real.  They 
please  our  fancy  without  strain  or  fatigue,  as  nothing  but  good  French 
work  can  do.  They  do  not  sUr  our  deeper  feeling,  as  German  or  Eng- 
lish stories  might  The  author  makes  no  appeal  to  our  egotism  by  sug- 
gesting that  we  are  in  any  way  concerned  in  his  puppets,  except  to  note 
how  gracefully  they  play  their  part ;  and  his  book  is  full  of  diffused  light, 
so  that  even  the  men  and  women  in  it  cast  less  gloomy  shadows  than 
those  of  real  life.  His  Provence  is,  like  the  sea  that  plays  along  its 
shores,  now  passionate,  now  serene,  but  never  of  the  dull,  leaden  hue 
which  the  northern  atmosphere  can  give  to  nature. 


"  Hammersly's  Naval  Encyclopaedia  "  has  just  been  issued.  It  is  de- 
signed to  fill  an  unsupplied  want  in  the  English  language.  It  contains 
special  articles  on  naval  art  and  science,  a  gazetteer  of  the  principal 
naval  stations  and  sea-ports  of  the  world,  a  dictionary  of  nautical 
words  and  phrases,  biographical  notes  of  distinguished  naval  officers, 
and  the  records  of  all  the  living  line  and  staff  officers  of  the  United 
States  Navy.  The  special  articles  on  naval  topics  have  been  prepared 
by  some  of  the  best  known  officers  in  the  service.  Among  them  figure 
Rear-Admiral  Ammen,  Medical-Director  Shippen,  Captains  Luce, 
Franklin,  Metcalfe,  and  Belknap,  and  our  own  Commodore  Colhoun. 
The  last  named  gentleman  contributes  a  paper  on  the  Mare  Island  Navy 
Yard.  The  work  is  apparently  an  exhaustive  one,  and  must  have  been 
prepared  (as  the  publishers  say)  at  a  very  large  cost  of  time  and  labor. 
It  ought  to  contain  the  freshest  and  most  authentic  information  attain- 
able respecting  the  several  subjects  treated.  If  it  does  not,  the  naval 
public  most  interested  will  be  quick  to  discover  any  lack  in  its  facts  or 
its  methods.  There  is  certainly  in  its  pages  a  vast  amount  of  matter 
that  will  be  caviar  to  the  general ;  but  this  will  not  be  uninteresting  to 
the  intelligent  reader,  while  it  will  be  of  special  value  to  the  student  of 
naval  affairs.  Its  subjects  range  from  "  Aalborg"  to  "  Zumbra."  The 
volume  itself  is  a  royal  octavo,  bound  in  sheep,  and  containing  1,017 
pages.  Price,  $10.  Samuel  Carson  is  general  agent  for  the  coast,  but 
the  work  is  announced  to  be  for  sale  by  all  the  booksellers. 


San  Francisco,  March,  1S81. 


W. 


It  is  impossible  not  to  sympathize  with  the  poor  British  bookworm.  A 
London  paper  has  recendy  been  bewailing  him  in  this  strain  :  "  People 
of  taste  in  the  United  States  are  invading  our  markets  with  their  long 
purses,  and  our  treasures  are  slowly  crossing  the  Atlantic,  and  gracing 
the  bookshelves  of  Boston  and  New  York.  Thus  at  a  sale  of  some  of 
Lord  Clare's  books  the  Americans  secured  the  cream  of  the  collection. 
They  were  allowed  to  purchase  a  fine  copy  of  the  .first  edition  of  Shak- 
speare's  poems  for  £52.,  Was  there  no  patriotic  Englishman  present  to 
keep  our  Shakspeare's  verses  in  their  own  native  land?  Scotchmen 
basely  allowed  the  original  manuscript  of  Scott's  '  Guy  Maunering '  to 
be  purchased  at  the  cost  ot  ,£390.  We  doubt  whether  the  French  would 
so  lightly  have  parted  with  the  manuscript  of  one  of  their  great  authors. 
Horace  Walpole's  own  copy  of  his  "Anecdotes  of  Painting'  went  'to 
the  Hurons'  as  the  author  would  probably  have  said.  European  col- 
lectors find  that  they  need  all  their  wealth  when  they  compete  for  rare 
Elzevirs  with  Americans  and  Russians." 


Somebody  has  written  a  poem  on  the  death  of  Carlyle.     This  is  even 

sadder  than  the  essayist's  demise. Jessie  Benton  Fremont,  wife  of 

John  C.  Fremont,  Governor  of  Arizona,  nas  written  a  little  brochure,  un- 
der the  title  of  "A  Year  of  American  Travel,"  describing  her  journey  to 
early  California  to  join  her  husband,  just  before  his  election  as  one  of 

the  "first  Senators  in  Congress  from  the  new  State,  in  1849. Old 

book-bindings  are  at  present  the  most  fashionable  article  in  the  market 
of  curiosities.  Books  which  were  originally  bound  for  famous  collec- 
tors have,  as  a  rule,  never  been  out  of  cautious  bibliophilistic  hands. 
Thev  have  passed  through  the  libraries  of  caretul  amateurs,  and  there- 
fore are  in  good  condition,  clean,  with  large  margins.  Again,  the  revi- 
val of  the  long-dormant  love  of  decorative  art  has  awakened  an  interest 
in  bindings  as  much  as  in  china,  embroideries,  metal  work,  and  all  the 

other  ornamental  relics  of  the  past As  we  predicted  last  week, 

the  Harvard  Lampoon  is  on  its  motley  legs  again.     We  drink  to  it  the 

toast  of  Rip  Van  Winkle. A  new  series  of  Greek  authors  is  in 

preparation,  edited  by  professors  White  of   Harvard  and  Packard  of 

Yale. "Ploughed  Under;  the  Story  of  an  Indian  Chief  told  by 

Himself,"  has  been  issued  by  Fords,  Howard  &  Hulburt,  New  York. 
Walt  Whitman  writes  of  Carlyle  in  the  Critic:  "Two  conflict- 
ing, agonistic  elements  seem  to  have  contended  in  the  man,  some- 
times pulling  him  different  ways,  like  wild  horses." It  seems  that 

literature  is  not  to  lose  Mr.  Howells'  editorial  experience.  He  has  en- 
tered into  business  relations  with  the  firm  of  James  R.  Osgood  &  Co. 
Henceforth  that  firm  will  publish  his  books,  and  their  publication  will 
be  under  his  critical  supervision. The  Westminster  Review  for  Jan- 
uary has  the  following  table  of  contents :  "  The  Progress  of  Ship-build- 
ing in  England,"  "Plato  as  a  Reformer,"  "The  Early  History  of 
Charles  Tames  Fox,"  "The  Irish  Land  Question,"  "The  Science  of 
History,"  "Afghanistan,"  "Bimetallism  and  the  Finances  of  India," 
"  India  and  our  Colonial  Empire,"  "Contemporary  Literature."  Is- 
sued by  the  Leonard  Scott  Publishing  Cympany,  41   Barclay  Street, 

New  York. The  principal  paper  in  Potter's  A  merican  Monthly  for 

March  is  an  illustrated  article,  "Through  the  Heart  of  Virginia." 
There  are  ten  other  papers  in  the  number,  besides  the  departments. 
Edmund  Yates  has  begun  the  publication  of  a  new  London  soci- 
ety paper,  the  Cuckoo.  Let  us  hope  that  its  song  will  not  prove  dis- 
agreeable to  husbands. Next  month  James  R.  Osgood  &  Co,  will 

begin  the  publication  of  a  series  of  anonymous  novels.  The  series  will 
be  similar  in  scope  to  the  "No  Name  ^novels  of  Roberts  Brothers.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  secret  of  authorship  will  be  more  jealously 
guarded  than  it  was  bv  the  authors  of  "Don  John"  and  "Kismet-" 
The  life  of  Ole  Bull  is  being  written  by  Professor  R.  B.  Ander- 
son, of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  The  busy  author  has  in  prepara- 
tion an  American  edition  of  Bjornstjerne  Bjornson's  works. The 

instructor  in  Chinese  at  Harvard,  Mr.  Ko,  recently  attended  the  Avon- 
Place  Home  Fair,  at  Cambridge  On  returning  home  he  sent  the  man- 
agers a  number  of  his  own  poems,  to  be  sold  for  sweet  charity's  sake 
These  poems  were  all  beautifully  engrossed  by  his  own  hand,  and  the 
gaily  tinted  leaflets  on  which  thev  were  copied  had  each  his  autograph 

and  seal. Woodhall  &  Cla'flin's  Journal  is  out  again.      This  time 

it  appears  in  London.  Mrs.  Woodhull — now  Mrs.  Woodhtzll — is  wag- 
ing war  on  her  former  husband,  Colonel  Blood. The  present  edi- 
tor of  Punch,  Mr.  F.  C.  Burnand,  wanted  to  be  a  clergyman.     But  it 

didn't  prove  a  " happy  thought " The  Greeks  now  have  "Nana." 

The  book  has  been  translated  by  Mr.  J.  Cambouroglo.  It  is  selling— 
as  usual, 


TH  E       ARGONAUT. 
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ABOUT    THE    WOMEN. 

A  man  in  a  neighboring  city  calls  his  wife  Roe,  be- 
cause she's  a  little  dear. 

A  bare  announcement — that  which  the  nurse  car- 
ries to  an  anxious  husband. 

When  Garfield  kissed  his  wife  for  the  first  time  in 
the  White  House  he  established  a  precedent. 

It  is  very  mean  to  ask  a  man  whose  wife  is  a  shrew 
if  it  is  hot  enough  for  him,  or  if  it  scold  enough  for 
him. 

There  is  a  lady  in  this  city  of  such  a  modest  and 
retiring  nature  that  she  blushes  when  she  is  kissed  by 
the  breeze. 

When  a  married  woman  buys  a  pug  dog  for  a  low 
price  she  gets  a  bargain,  and  her  husband  gets  some- 
thing to  boot. 

The  London  Post  has  sent  a  woman  to  Transvaal 
as  its  war  correspondent.  We  shall  now  learn  just 
what  the  Transvaal  women  wear. 

The  girl  who  personates  the  Goddess  of  Liberty  al- 
ways dresses  herself  as  much  like  a  burlesque  actress 
as  is  consistent  with  the  views  held  by  the  Pilgrim 
fathers. 

American  girls  may  be  seen  at  Nice  this  winter, 
without  duennas,  and  sometimes  flirting  with  men, 
who  look  upon  them  as  strange  <±nd  pretty  animals. 
Girls,  it's  naughty,  if  it  is  at  Nice. 

"Lecturing  makes  me  jolly,"  says  Olive  Logan. 
Doubtless  she  referred  to  curtain  lectures.  In  this 
connection  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  Mr. 
Sikes  thinks  about  it. 

A  Boston  musician  has  just  written,  for  a  soprano 
voice,  a  beautiful  song  entitled,  "  Would  that  I  were 
Young  Again."  So  much  time  wasted.  The  woman 
can't  be  found  who  will  sing  it. 

Angelina  was  caressing  a  pretty  spaniel  and  mur- 
muring :  "I  do  love  a  nice  dog!"  "Ah!  "sighed 
Edwin,  "I  would  I  were  a  dog."  "Never  mind, 
Edwin,  dear,"  said  Angelina,  gently,  "you'll grow  !" 

A  fashion  journal  says  that  young  married  ladies 
are  wearing  Fanchon,  or  bebe  caps  of  tarletan,  with 
or  without  strings  fastening  under  the  chignon. 
Young  husbands  are  still  wearing  last  year's  over- 
coats. 

This  is  a  little  coeducational  scene :    Professor — 

"Who  will  see  Mr.  B before  next  Monday?" 

Lady  Student  (hesitating  and  blushing  a  little)—  "I 
shall  see  him  Sunday  night,  probably."  Other  lady 
students  giggle. 

You  shall  know  the  matron  from  the  maiden  in 
London  by  her  fan.  Fans  of  short  feathers  are  used 
by  the  former,  and  plush  fans,  hand-painted  in  water- 
colors,  by  marriageable  girls.  Over  here  you  can  tell 
them  by  the  hand-painting,  too. 

The  Boston  papers  are  telling  about  a  Miss  Terry, 
of  that  city,  who  wore  at  a  recent  ball  a  satin  dress  that 
belonged  to  the  mother  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  A 
girl  here  recently  wore  to  a  ball  a  dress  that  belonged 
to  her  sister.     The  sister  stayed  at  home  and  kicked. 

A  young  woman  flirted  with  a  stranger  after  dusk 
in  Minneapolis.  They  walked  together  until  they 
came  to  a  street  lamp,  when  she  saw  that  he  was  a 
negro.  She  insisted  upon  his  arrest  by  a  policeman, 
but  a  magistrate  decided  that  his  offense  was  not  a 
colorable  one. 

The  titles  of  books  are  often  very  deceptive.  Mrs. 
Burnett's  latest  work  is  called  "A  Fair  Barbarian," 
but  there  is  not  one  word  in  it  as  to  what  church  gave 
the  fair,  or  the  name  of  the  barbarian  that  kicked  be- 
cause her  table  was  a  failure.  There  is  too  little  real- 
ism in  modern  literature. 

Kate  Field  has  added  to  her  entertainment  a 
"  Silent  Song,"  which  is  an  exhibition  in  pantomime 
of  the  efforts  of  a  young  lady  to  sing  in  a  crowded 
drawing-room.  This  style  of  singing  is  one  that 
commends  itself  warmly  to  every  one  that  has  ever 
heard  the  average  young  lady  sing. 

"Julia." — There  is  nothing  absolutely  improper  in 
it,  but  punning  was  in  rather  bad  taste  at  such  a  time. 
The  fact  that  your  friends  had  just  returned  from  a 
coffee  party   did  not  justify  you  in  asking:  "  Did 

}ava  good  time?"  Leave  such  work  to  the  men, 
ulia.     They  are  all  hardened  rascals. 

"  Well,  you  are  the  biggest  goose  I  ever  see,"  said 
an  uncultivated  but  honest  Bostonian  to  the  partner 
of  his  joys  and  sorrows.  And  she,  who  had  had  the 
advantage  of  a  public-school  education,  smiled  upon 
him  with  a  seraphic  smile  as  she  remarked,  "Oh, 
-Hubby,  you  are  such  a  self-forgetful  darling." 

A  San  Francisco  lady  wanted  her  little  girl  to  bathe 
in  a  room  the  windows  of  which  opened  into  the  yard, 
in  which  were  some  fowls.  "  But,"  said  the  little  girl, 
"Idon'twant  to  bathe  before  the  chickens. "  "Oh, 
never  mind  the  chickens,"  said  her  mother.  "Well," 
said  the  little  woman,  "I  won't  bathe  before  the 
rooster  anyhow. " 

She  was  young  and  beautiful ;  he  was  old  and  ugly. 
He  took  her  hand  and  squeezed  it  tenderly,  and  then 
she  put  out  her  tongue  at  him.  Then  he  laid  his 
hand  gently  on  her  breast.  She  was  eighteen  and  he 
was  seventy,  but  still  it  was  an  affection  of  the  heart. 
Oh,  yes,  it  was.  Her  heart  was  affected,  and  he  was 
a  doctor,  trying  to  see  how  far  the  mischief  had  gone. 

The  latest  fib  for  the  girls  to  tell  is  about  the  pretty 
quilted  linings  to  their  jackets  and  wraps.  They  say : 
"  Oh  dear  !  It  is  pretty,  but  there  is  so  much  work 
in  it !  And  one  feels  quite  old-fashioned  while  doing 
it,  you  know."  And  the  young  man  at  whom  the 
speech  is  aimed  has  a  vision  of  a  slender  beauty 
standing  beside  a  quilting  frame,  and  working  tire- 
lessly like  her  dear  old  grandmother  in  her  picture, 
although  in  reality  the  lining  stuff  can  be  bought  by 
the  yard  in  the  shops,  and  is  rather  less  troublesome 
to  make  than  plain  silk  would  be. 

A  fair  young  mother,  with  a  crying  babe  in  her 
.arms,  sat  in  a  California  stage  coach.  On  the  oppo- 
site seat  was  a  prominent  politician  of  engaging  man- 
ners. By  and  by  he  said :  "  Let  me  hold  your  baby. 
Perhaps  I  can  soothe  him."  "Oh,  no;  lam  much 
obliged  ;  you  couldn't  help  me  any,"  was  the  answer. 
"  But,"  he  persisted,  "you  had  belter  let  me  try." 
"You  are  very  kind  ;  but  I  know  you  couldn't  help 
men,  for  he  is  hungry,"  replied  the  blushing  mother. 

A  nice  young  man  at  a  church  fair  recently  took 
the  place  of  a  young  lady  who  was  selling  kisses  at 
twenty-five  cents  a  piece,  and  doing  much  toward  re- 
plenishing the  church  treasury,  and  promoting  re- 
ligion, and  so  forth.  The  only  customers  he  had 
during  the  next  hour  were  two  old  maids,  one  with  a 
wart  on  her  nose,  and  the  other  with  false  front  teeth. 
The  nice  young  man  thereupon  raised  the  price  of 
his  wares  to  one  thousand  dollars  per  kiss.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  women  excel  in  this  line  of  business. 


INTAGLIOS. 

Berceuse. 
Quand  tu  chantes,  bercee 

Le  soir  entre  mes  bras, 
Entends-tu  ma  pensee, 

Qui  te  r£pond  tout  bas? 
Ton  doux  chant  me  rappelle 

Les  plus  beaux  de  mes  jours — 
Chantez,  chantez,  ma  belle, 

Chantez,  chantez  toujours  ! 

Quand  tu  ris.  sur  ta  bouche 

L'amour  s'epanouit, 
Et  soudain  le  farouche 

Soupcon  s'evanouit ; 
Ah  !  le  rire  fidele 

Prouve  un  cceur  sans  detours — 
Riez,  riez,  ma  belle, 

Riez,  riez  toujours  ! 

Quand  tu  dors,  calme  et  pure, 

Dans  l'ombre  sous  mes  yeux, 
Ton  haleine  murmure 

Des  mots  harmonieux  ; 
Ton  beau  corps  se  revele 

Sans  voile  et  sans  atours — 
Dormez,  dormez,  ma  belle, 

Dormez,  dormez  toujours  ! 

—  Victor  Hugo, 

"My  Lady  Sleeps." 
Stars  of  the  summer  night, 

Far  in  yon  azure  deeps. 
Hide,  hide  your  golden  light, 

She  sleeps,  my  lady  sleeps ! 

Moon  of  the  summer  night, 
Far  down  yon  western  steeps 

Sink,  sink  in  silver  light, 
She  sleeps,  my  lady  sleeps  ! 

Wind  of  the  summer  night, 

Where  yonder  woodbine  creeps, 

Fold,  fold  thy  pinions  light, 
She  sleeps,  my  lady  sleeps  ! 

Dreams  of  the  summer  night, 

Tell  her  her  lover  keeps 
Watch,  while  in  slumbers  light 

She  sleeps,  my  lady  sleeps  ! 

— Henry  Wordsworth  Longfellow. 

"He  Giveth." 
O  earth,  so  full  of  dreamy  noises  ! 
O  men,  with  wailing  in  your  voices  ! 
O  delved  gold,  the  waiters  heap  ! 

0  strife  !  O  curse,  that  o'er  it  fall ! 
God  strikes  a  silence  through  you  all, 

And  "giveth  His  beloved  sleep." 

— Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning. 

Sleep's  Elder  Brother. 
The  lady  sleeps  !    Oh,  may  her  sleep, 
Which  is  enduring,  so  be  deep  ! 
Heaven  have  her  in  its  sacred  keep  ! 
This  chamber  changed  for  one  more  holy, 
This  bed  for  one  more  melancholy, 

1  pray  to  God  that  she  may  lie 
Forever  with  unopened  eye, 

While  the  dim  sheeted  ghosts  go  by  ! 

My  love,  she  sleeps  !  Oh,  may  her  sleep, 

As  it  is  lasting,  so  be  deep  ! 

Soft  may  the  worms  about  her  creep  ! 

Far  in  the  forest,  dim  and  old, 

For  her  may  some  tall  vault  unfold — 

Some  vault  that  oft  hath  flung  its  black 

And  winged  pannels  fluttering  back, 

Triumphant  o'er  the  crested  palls 

Of  her  grand  family  funerals. 

— Edgar  Allen  Poe. 

"  The  Certain  Knot  of  Peace." 
Come  sleep,  O  sleep  !     The  certain  knot  of  peace, 

The  baiting-place  of  wit,  the  balm  of  woe  ; 
The  poor  man's  wealth,  the  prisoner's  release, 

The  indifferent  judge  between  the  high  and  low  ! 
With  shield  of  proof,  shield  me  from  out  the  prease 

Of  those  fierce  darts  Despair. doth  at  me  throw. 
Oh,  make  in  me  those  civil  wars  to  cease — 

I  will  good  tribute  pay  if  thou  do  so. 

Take  thou  of  me  smooth  pillows,  sweetest  bed, 
A  chamber  deaf  to  noise  and  blind  to  light, 

A  rosy  garland  and  a  weary  head  ; 

And  if  these  things,  as  being  thine  by  right, 

Move  not  thy  heavy  grace,  thou  shalt  in  me. 
Livelier  than  ever,  Stella's  image  see. 

— Sir  Philip  Sidney. 


Sleep. 
Tired  nature's  sweet  restorer,  balmy  sleep — 
He,  like  the  world,  his  ready  visit  pays 
Where  fortune  smiles.     The  wretched  he  forsakes, 
And  lights  on  lids  unsullied  by  a  tear. 

— Edward  Young. 


Antigone. 
Fair  are  the  opal  snows  ;  and  princely  stars 

Waft  o'er  sylph-like  waves  their  amorous  breath, 

Night  broods  above  the  valley's  desert  heath  ; 
And  slow  returning  home  from  weary  wars 

The  day  doth  weave  herself  a  poppy  wreath, 
Loud  break  on  winter's  ear  the  midnight  chimes  ; 
Dim  burns  the  diligent  lamp,  and  glows  betimes 

Full  on  the  open  books  that  lie  beneath. 
Now  prayerful  nature,  in  soft  silence  dressed, 

Makes  vigil  till  morn  break  o'er  rock  and  hill ; 

Thus  hopeful  I,  though  sleep  deny  me  still. 
Dead  joys,  cold  loves,  lie  shroudless  in  my  breast, 

Waiting  thy  reverent  sepulture  and  deep, 

O  my  Antigone  !  my  sister,  Sleep  !      — Anon. 

Morpheus. 

0  spirit  of  the  drowsy  god,  come  soon, 
And  sink-my  being  into  No-Man's-Land  ; 

Breathe  over  me  the  balmy  breath  of  June, 
And  let  my  dreams  by  fairy  hands  be  planned. 

Far,  far  from  me  the  world's  vague  phantoms  lie  ! 
I  seem  to  drift  in  an  ethereal  boat, 

Which  lightly  swims  between  the  earth  and  sky, 
And  as  through  ether  aimlessly  I  float, 

1  reign  o'er  all,  am  most  triumphant  king. 

For  all  the  peace  this  world  can  show  is  mine! 
My  joy  is  full  ;  I  want  not  anything, 

And  all  around  me  perfect  glories  shine, 
This  restless  world  can  show  no  joy  more  deep 
Than  that  which  comes  to  bless  the  just  man's  sleep. 

— Anon. 


THE   INNER    MAN. 

THE    SHEIK'S     WELCOME. 

Because  thou  comest,  a  weary  guest 
Unto  my  tent,  I  bid  thee  rest. 
This  cruse  of  oil,  this  skin  of  wine, 
These  tamarinds  and  dates  are  thine  ; 
And  while  thou  eatest,  Medjad,  there, 
Shall  bathe  the  heated  nostrils  of  thy  mare. 

Illah  il  Allah  !     Even  so 

An  Arab  chieftain  treats  a  foe — 

Holds  him  as  one  without  a  fault 

Who  breaks  his  bread  and  tastes  his  salt ; 

And,  in  fair  battle,  strikes  him  dead 

With  the  same  pleasure  that  he  gives  him  bread! 


The  ill  wind  that  sent  the  phylloxera  to  France  has 
blown  good  to  our  own  comparatively  unharmed 
vineyards.  It  has  called  attention  to  the  excellence 
of  American  wines — and,  of  course,  that  means  Cali- 
fornia wines.  The  wine-drinkers  of  the  Eastern 
States  used  to  say  that  we  could  not  make  cham- 
pagne. Nevertheless,  for  a  long  time  we  sold  it  to 
them  in  French  bottles.  Now  we  sell  it  to  them  direct. 
The  recent  continued  failures  of  the  wine  crop  in 
France  have  already  caused  an  advance  in  the  price 
of  what  we  may  now  call  the  national  beverage  of 
this  country — champagne.  Of  course  the  large  di- 
minution in  the  average  of  thirteen  millions  of  bot- 
tles, which  are  said  to  issue  annually  from  the  cham- 
pagne country,  renders  more  valuable  the  vast  num- 
ber of  imitations  and  adulterations  with  which  all 
champagne-drinking  countries  are  inundated.  M. 
Pierre  Veron,  in  a  recent  article  on  "The  Age  of 
Adulteration,"  relates  that  a  wine-merchant,  on  his 
death-bed,  giving  his  last  advice  to  his  son,  made  the 
following  significant  remark:  "Always  remember," 
said  he,  "  that  wine  may  be  made  with  anything — 
even  grape-juice."  It  seems  just  now  that  grape- 
juice  has  gone  out  of  fashion,  while  "  anything  "  has 
come  into  favor;  and  yet  Voltaire,  in  one  of  his  witty 
letters  to  D'Alembert,  said:  "I  know  of  nothing 
serious  here  below,  unless  it  be  the  cultivation  of  the 
vine."  It  is  not  generally  known  that  champagne,  as 
we  know  and  drink  it,  has  no  boast  of  antiquity.  Al- 
though Charles  V.,  Henry  VIII.,  Francis  the  First, 
and  Pope  Leo  X.  possessed  vineyards  at  Ay,  and 
Henri  Quatre  was  proud  of  his  title  of  Sire  d'Ay,  they 
only  drank  still  wines,  for  it  was  toward  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century  that  the  "Mousse,"  or  spark- 
ling wine  was  invented,  ol  course  by  a  jolly  old  monk, 
Dom  Perignon,  cellarer  of  the  Abbey  of  Hautvil- 
liers.  The  great  predilection  of  the  Regent  d'Or- 
leans  and  his  joyous  band  of  male  and  female  roues 
for  sparkling  champagne  brought  it  into  vogue,  and 
it  has  justly  remained  the  crown  of  our  feasts  and  the 
consoler  of  our  sorrows  ever  since. 


Apropos  of  French  champagne,  how  well  the  French 
people  do  live ! — all  of  them.  With  even  the  very 
poor,  eating  has  become  a  sort  of  intuitive  science. 
The  French  laborer  probably  gets  more  for  his  wages 
than  any  other.  His  food  is  cheaper  and  more  nour- 
ishing. His  bouillon  is  the  liquid  essence  of  beef  at 
a  penny  per  bowl.  His  bread  at  the  restaurant  is 
thrown  in  without  any  charge,  and  is  the  best  bread 
in  the  world.  His  hot  coffee  and  milk  is  peddled 
about  the  streets  in  the  morning  at  a  sou  per  cup.  It 
is  coffee,  not  slops.  His  half  bottle  of  claret  is  thrown 
in  at  a  meal  costing  twelve  cents.  For  a  few  cents  he 
may  enjoy  an  evening's  amusement  at  one  of  the 
many  minor  theatres,  with  his  coffee  free.  Sixpence 
pays  for  a  nicely  cushioned  seat  at  the  theatre.  No 
gallery  gods,  no  peanuts,  pipes,  smoke,  drunkenness, 
yelling,  or  howling.  The  Jardin  des  Plantes,  the  vast 
galleries  and -museums  of  the  Louvre,  Hotel  Cluny, 
palace  of  the  Luxembourg  and  Versailles,  are  free  for 
him  to  enter.  Art  and  science  hold  out  to  him  their 
choicest  treasures  at  small  cost,  or  no  cost  at  all. 
French  economy  and  frugality  do  not  mean  that  con- 
stant retrenchment  and  self-denial  which  would  de- 
prive life  of  everything  which  makes  it  worth  living 
for.  Economy  in  France,  more  than  in  any  other 
country,  means  a  utilization  of  what  America  throws 
away,  but  it  does  not  mean  a  pinching  process  of  re- 
ducing life  to  a  barren  existence  of  work  and  bread 
and  water. 

A  word  on  cook-books.  Dr.  Johnson  once  astonished 
a  party  at  dinner  by  saying  :  "  I  could  write  a  better 
book  of  cookery  than  has  yet  been  written  ;  it  should 
be  a  book  upon  philosophical  principles.  You  shall 
see  what  a  book  of  cookery  I  shall  make."  "That 
would  be  Hercules  with  the  distaffindeed,"  said  Miss 
Seward.  "No,"  roared  Johnson;  "women  can 
spin  very  well,  but  they  can  not  make  a  good  book 
of  cookery."  Murray,  the  great  London  bookseller, 
made  seven  to  eight  thousand  pounds  per  annum  out 
of  Mrs.  Rundell's  "Cookery  Book,"  and  two  thou- 
sand pounds  was  afterward  given  for  the  copywright. 
"  Gad,"  said  Luttrell,  the  wit,  when  he  heard  the 
story,  "  one  wonders  that  there  should  be  any  bad 
dinners  going." 

During  the  civil  war  a  New  England  editor  gave  a 
press  dinner.  His  wife  insisted  on  having  okra  soup. 
There  was  no  okra  in  New  England.  So  he  tele- 
graphed to  New  York  to  know  if  there  were  any  there. 
The  answer  came  back  :  "We  have  got  okra."  By 
mistake,  the  telegram  went  up  to  the  night  editor  with 
a  lot  of  dispatches  from  the  front.  Next  morning  the 
paper  announced:  "Another  great  victory!  We 
have  got  Okra  !  " 

In  the  kitchen  of  Richard  I.  three  hundred  persons 
were  employed,  and  the  queen  had  a  like  number  to 
attend  upon  her  services.  During  a  famine  the  king 
entertained  six  thousand  persons  daily.  He  valued 
himself  on  surpassing  in  magnificence  all  the  sover- 
eigns of  Europe. 


CLXXI.— Sunday,  March    20.— Bill  of  Fare  for  Six 

Persons. 

Crab  Soup. 

Broiled  Squabs  on  Toast. 

Tomatoes,  String-  Beans,  Roast  Veal,  Potato  Puffs. 

French  Artichoke  Salad. 

Orange  Ice,  Snow  Cake,  Apples,  Pears,  Bananas,  and 

Oranges. 
To  Make  Potato  Puffs. — Two  cups  cold  mashed  po- 
tatoes, one  cup  cream,  two  tables poonfu Is  melted  butter, 
two  eggs  beaten  very  light.  Stir  in  the  butter  first,  then 
the  eggs ;  when  smooth  add  cream  and  a  little  salt ;  beat 
thoroughly,  pour  into  a  buttered  difh,  and  bake  in  a  quick 
oven  until  a  nice  brown. 

To  Make  Snow  Cake.— Take  the  whites  of  ten  eggs, 
whip  them  to  a  stiff  froth,  then  add  one  and  a  half  cups  of 
sugar,  and  beat  a  little  more.  Have  one  cup  of  flour  with 
one  teaspoonful  cream  of  tartar  stirred  in.  Mix  gently  with 
the  whites  and  sugar.  Flavor  with  bitter  almonds.  Bake 
in  a  long  tin  pan. 


TO  HOUSEKEEPERS. 


If  you  wish  to  use  goods  of 
lull  weight  and  absolute  purity, 
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No  one  but  a  Frenchman,  and  that  Frenchman  a 
Sardou,  would  think  of  constructing  a  great  play  for 
the  theatre  of  Moliere  out  of  such  unpromising  ma- 
terial as  the  religious  differences  of  a  pair  of  affianced 
lovers.  Lovers  have  many  quarrels.  Somehow, 
when  two  people  resolve  to  pass  their  lives  together, 
they  promptly  inaugurate  the  partnership  with  along 
series  of  them — called,  in  the  love  language,  "  tiffs." 
But  they  do  not  settle  down  to  real  hard  fighting  un- 
til religion  steps  in  between  them.  The  animus,  the 
bitterness,  the  virulent  hostility  with  which  a  pair  of 
Christians  will  sustain  a  creed  quarrel,  is  one  of  the 
prettiest  things  in  the  history  of  religion.  Make 
these  Christians  lovers,  and  they  will  fight  like  Turks, 
or  game  cocks,  or  Chinese  Tartars — or  anything  you 
like  that  is  born  with  the  fighting  instinct  strongest. 
What  did  lovers  quarrel  about,  I  wonder,  when  this 
state  of  affairs  was  impossible?  When  kings  and 
peasants  alike  had  their  matches  made  for  them  ? 
When  a  dutiful  son  or  daughter  married  with  the 
next  door  neighbor  because  the  property  joined  ? 
When  marriage  itself  was  a  rational  affair,  upon  a 
sound  basis,  and  not,  as  now,  an  inflammation  of 
the  fancy?  But  people  marry  so  miscellaneously  in 
these  days  that  there  is  more  room  for  quarrel.  Every 
one  goes  scampering  about  the  world  in  the  most 
mad-cap  fashion.  The  traveler  picks  up  a  carving  in 
Venice,  a  marble  in  Florence,  a  picture  in  Paris,  a 
treasure  of  lacquer  in  Japan,  a  boomerang  in  Austra- 
lia, a  wife  in  Alaska,  perhaps.  It  is  no  longer  curi- 
ous to  see  the  mixture  of  races — French  and  Spanish, 
Spanish  and  American,  American  and  German,  Ger- 
man and  English,  English  and  anything.  For,  as 
your  Englishman  is  the  widest  traveler — and,  under 
his  great  coat  of  conservatism,  the  most  romantic  of 
men— so,  also,  he  is  the  most  miscellaneous  marryer. 
Black,  in  his  last  story,  "  Sunrise,"  gives  his  English 
hero  an  Hungarian  wife — a  tall,  stately,  blonde  young 
woman,  who  plays  the  zither  and  belongs  to  a  Nihil- 
ist club,  and  is  altogether  a  rather  bizarre  but  engag- 
ing young  female.  And  it  does  not  seem  at  all 
strange  that  she  is  the  Englishman's  choice.  In  the 
play  of  last  week  at  the  Baldwin,  the  English- 
man's wife  was  an  Italian — a  sweet,  tiger- 
clawed  creature.  This  week  the  Englishman 
is  eschewed  and  the  Frenchman  holds  the  stage. 
Daniel  Rochat !  Not  a  pretty  name,  is  it?  What 
fancy  is  this  the  French  have  taken  lately  for  the  name 
of  Daniel?  The  hero  in  "Coralie,"  a  charming 
young  man,  is  called  by  that  atrocious  name ;  and 
now,  here  he  is  again.  Leah  Henderson  goes  about 
the  stage  saying  "  Daniel  dear."  If  she  were  off  the 
stage,  she  would  say  "  Dan  dear  ";  and  would  it  not 
take  the  romance  out  of  a  Guy  Livingston  to  be  called 
"Dan  dear"?  "Daniel  Rochat,"  however,  is  not  a 
romantic  play.  It  is  its  very  actuality  which  makes 
its  strength.  It  would  be  impossible  to  bring  about 
such  a  situation  with  a  French  girl.  So  Sardou  makes 
her  half  American,  half  English.  Why  she  is  half- 
and-half,  no  one  knows  but  Sardou.  For  all  prac- 
tical purposes,  she  might  just  as  well  have  had  but 
one  pedigree.  English  would  have  been  better,  per- 
haps, for  Leah  Henderson,  for,  as  between  the  trav- 
eling American  and  the  English  girl,  perhaps  your 
English  girl's  religion  is  just  a  trifle  deeper  grained. 
Or  is  it  the  reverence  for  tradition?  I  met  a  young 
Englishman  on  an  ocean  steamer  whose  friends  had 
sent  him  abroad  to  mend  his  ways.  He  never  missed 
service  on  a  Sunday  morning.  He  knew  his  prayer- 
book  by  heart.  His  responses  were  the  loudest  and 
heartiest  on  the  ship,  and  he  always  knelt  at  prayer. 
But,  when  one  spoke  to  him  of  his  deep  religious 
convictions,  he  said  he  "always  went  to  church  and 
prayed  on  Sunday  morning  just  to  keep  up  the  old 
customs."  The  old  customs  are  the  inner  shrine,  the 
holy  of  holies,  and  no  one  would  shrink  so  firmly  as 
an  English  girl  from  a  marriage  not  sanctified  by  a 
man  of  God.  Truth  to  tell,  a  spirited  young  woman 
from  any  country  would  act  precisely  as  Leah  Hen- 
derson does.  As  it  is  played  by  Miss  Katherine  Rog- 
ers— and  one  is  more  apt  to  get  impressions  from  the 
playing  of  a  drama  than  from  the  author's  intentions 
— she  is  not  a  flighty  young  girl,  ready  to  hurl  herself 
into  marriage  for  a  moment's  fancy.  She  appears  to 
be  a  mature  woman  of  five  and  twenty  years,  at  least, 
and,  as  such,  her  after  conduct  appears  quite  rational. 
When  a  girl  of  eighteen  is  in  love,  she  will  not  give  up 
the  man  for  any  consideration.  When  a  wise  woman 
loves,  she  may  not  be  -able  to  give  up  her  love,  but 
she  will  give  up  the  man  if  she  finds  him  unworthy. 
One  can  easily  fancy  such  a  state  of  things  coming 
about  quite  naturally,  as  one  finds  in  "Daniel  Ro- 
chat." A  group  of  travelers  meet  in  Switzerland. 
Darnel  Rjchat,  a  man  of  reputation,  a  politician,  an 
..;"•>!  debater,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  meets  a 
--  z    American    traveler.      They    love.      It    is 


rather  the  correct  thing  nowadays  to  pick  up  some 
one  to  love  on  your  travels  in  this  haphazard  sort  of 
way.  They  marry,  half  way.  Miss  Rogers  displays 
the  most  smiling  indifference  to  the  civil  ceremony,  to 
which  she  submits  in  deference  to  the  laws  of  the  coun- 
try. Perhaps  this  would  not  be  just  the  thing,  but 
then  women  always  do  smile  over  law  paper  as  if  it 
were  something  funny — unless  they  are  signing  away 
their  homesteads,  poor  things  !  It  is  quite  natural 
that  Mr.  Rochat  should  not  have  aired  his  atheism 
until  the  church  stared  him  in  the  face.  I  do  not  like 
to  think  that  Mr.  Daniel  Rochat  boldly  premeditated 
this  state  of  affairs ;  although  a  man,  and  that  man  a 
politician,  too,  is  not  above  a  trick  even  on  his  wed- 
ding day.  We  are  all  taught  in  our  youth  that  it  is 
very  bad  manners,  in  a  drawing-room,  to  ask  any 
one's  age,  to  discuss  religion,  or  to  argue  politics. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Daniel  Rochat  learned  his  lessons  very 
well,  and  the  subject  never  came  about  till  the  critical 
moment.  How  well  Sardou  seems  to  understand  this 
particular  type  of  woman.  In  the  ardor  of  her  affec- 
tion she  consents  to  marry  him  almost  upon  the  in- 
stant, to  dispense  with  all  the  finery  so  dear  to  a 
bride,  to  abjure  all  the  little  ceremony  and  excitement 
which  she  likes  almost  as  well.  She  is  all  smiling 
gentleness,  and  yields  like  wax  to  everything  until  he 
refuses  to  go  to  church  with  her.  Attack  the  most 
pliable  woman  upon  her  religious  convictions — if  she 
have  any — and  the  great  wall  of  China  is  not  more 
firm  than  she.  Leah  tries  a  woman's  wiles.  She 
smiles,  she  weeps,  she  coaxes,  begs,  persuades.  He 
refuses  point  blank.  The  situation  is  a  strong  one 
when  one  considers  that  Daniel  Rochat  is  not  only  a 
free-thinker,  but  a  disseminator  of  the  doctrines  of 
atheism,  and  it  is  very,  very  hard  for  such  a  man  will- 
ingly to  stultify  himself  before  his  fellows.  There  is 
not  anything  left  for  the  unhappy  pair  to  do  but  just 
what  they  do  do.  It  is  a  curious,  an  uncomfortable 
play  ;  but  profoundly  real.  The  dramatic  part  comes 
afterward.  Rochat  invades  Leah's  chamber  by  night 
to  plead  his  side  of  the  question.  The  place,  the 
hour,  the  circumstances  have  their  effect  upon  him. 
He,  in  turn,  becomes  wax,  and  promises  to  submit  to 
the  church  ceremony ;  but  demands  that  it  take  place 
secretly.  If  Sardou  knew  men  as  well  as  he  knows 
women,  it  is  evident  by  this  that  men  will  become 
wax  to  any  extent  unless  they  are  threatened  with 
being  found  out.  It  would  be  impertinent  to  con- 
tradict such  a  judge  of  human  nature  as  Victorien 
Sardou.  There  is  nothing  which  a  woman  so  much 
admires  as  a  man  who  will  do  all  and  dare  all  for  her 
love.  And,  if  she  cannot  mould  him  to  her  will  upon 
her  wedding  morning,  she  has  a  pretty  hard  outlook. 
Leah  Henderson"  has  sense  enough  to  know  this. 
While  she  loves  him  as  well  as  ever,  and  the  spaniel 
in  a  woman's  nature  will  not  permit  her  to  root 
her  love  out  with  a  wrench,  her  nineteenth  century 
sense  comes  to  her  aid,  and  she  foresees  plainly  that 
they  will  not  "get  on,"  as  our  English  friends  say. 
A  ray  of  sense  gleams  sometimes  across  the  horizon 
of  betrothal,  and  people  here  and  there  begin  to  see 
that  it  is  wise  to  marry  one  who  is  companionable  ; 
that  a  similarity  of  tastes,  and  pursuits,  and  ideas 
guarantees  more  happiness  than  all  the  madness  of 
love.  People  get  over  that  sort  of  thing  so  very  soon. 
Leah  sees  this,  and,  loving  him  still,  signs  the  annul- 
ment of  the  contract.  I  do  not  remember  ever  to 
have  come  across  a  heroine  with  a  more  level,  well- 
balanced  head  than  Miss  Leah  Henderson,  or  to 
have  met  with  a  sermon  more  powerfully  preached  in 
favor  of  churchly  observances  over  the  crises  of  life, 
than  the  play  of  "  Daniel  Rochat."  It  is  not  in  any 
sense  leligious,  but,  it  makes  these  forms  seem  the 
decent,  the  respectable,  and  (what  is  greater,)  the 
conventional  thing  to  observe.  The  sympathies  go 
with  Leah,  although  Daniel  is  a  very  attractive  man  ; 
and  in  sympathy  there  is  strength.  Miss  Katherine 
Rogers  is  not  just  the  Leah  one  would  choose,  and 
yet  perhaps  the  firmness  of  Leah's  convictions  sit 
better  upon  her  than  upon  a  softer  actress.  At  all 
events,  she  plays  the  fourth  act  with  all  womanly 
grace  and  tenderness,  and  quite  sheds  her  artificiali- 
ties. One  can  fancy  this  play  in  its  home,  cast  care- 
fully, and  with  its  crisp  dialogue  spoken  in  the  spark- 
ling French  manner.  Indeed,  one  is  obliged  to  im- 
agine a  good  deal  of  this  sort  of  thing  while  waiting 
patiendy  through  the  first  act,  in  which  a  remarkably 
commonplace-looking  set  of  young  men  huddle  about 
the  stage  in  the  most  embarrassed  manner  to  distrib- 
ute the  praises  of  Daniel  and  set  the  dramatic  ball 
a-rolling.  This  act  drags  frightfully,  for  Daniel  does 
not  become  interesting  until  we  find  him  with  Leah. 
Mr.  Grismeris  a  very  earnest  Daniel,  and  in  so  much 
pleases,  but  it  is  not  sufficiently  a  melodramatic  part 
to  bring  in  verv  strong  colors.  As  for  the  remainder 
of  the  cast,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Jennings  and 
Mrs.  Saunters,  it  is  beneath  the  faintest  criticism. 
One  does  not  expect  the  completeness  of  the  Theatre 
Francais  at  the  Baldwin,  but  why  will  they  persist  in 
making  a  frisky  young  maiden  of  Miss  Lilian  An- 
drews, who  is  nothing  of  the  sort,  and  who  has  no 
more  comedy  in  her  than  the  big  bronze  Dai  Butsu 
himself?  She  is  an  admirable  actress  sometimes,  but 
it  is  positively  absurd  to  cast  her  as  an  ingenue.  As 
for  Miss  Edgington  !  If  the  manager  had  no  re- 
sources, it  would  be  possible  to  understand  so  much 
miscasting,  but  there  are  unemployed  actresses  sit- 
ting around  every  night  in  the  theatres. 

There  is  a  little  actress  playing  at  the   California 
just  now  who  was  a  delightful  little  creature  in  child's 


parts — intelligent,  bright,  sympathetic.  They  have 
been  training  her  in  clog  dancing,  poor  girl !  and 
have  tried  to  put  all  her  brains  in  her  heels  ;  but 
brains  never  voluntarily  settle  in  that  part  of  the 
anatomy.  They  gave  the  girl  a  few  words  to  speak 
during  the  Wyman  engagement,  and  her  voice 
impressed  me  pleasantly.  I  wondered  why  they 
had  allowed  her  talent  to  rust  while  these  terri- 
ble incompetents  are  continually  thrust  in  the  fore- 
ground ;  but  perhaps  Miss  Rillie  Deaves  will  have  a 
speaking  part  during  the  Lingard  engagement.  The 
pretty  Alice  may  be  seen  at  one  of  the  theatres  daily, 
with  that  beautiful  shrewd  business  eye  of  hers,  tak- 
ing in  the  novelties  and  pigeon-holing  them  for  fu- 
ture reference.  The  ascent  of  the  Lingards  from  the 
serio-comic  has  not  been  gradual.  It  is  not  so  many 
years  since  the  beautiful  Alice  burst  upon  us  in  much 
abbreviated  black  and  gold,  and  sang  "  Up  in  a  Bal- 
loon "  in  a  manner  entirely  sui  generis.  She  dashed 
into  the  emotional  very  successfully  not  long  after, 
and  has  even  taken  a  fly  at  opera.  Nothing  daunts 
her.  And  she  has  a  strong  and  pleasing  personality 
which  carries  her  through  everything.  No  doubt  it 
will  carry  her  through  even  a  season  of  off  nights, 
for  she  is  that  rare  thing  in  our  city — an  established 
favorite.  She  might  play  in  defiance  of  every  rule 
and  tradition  of  the  stage,  and  still  the  people  would 
like  her. 

If  there  is  one  opera  more  than  another  which 
Madame  Soldene  loves  to  sing,  it  is  "Chilperic." 
She  redeemed  herself  from  threatened  disaster  with  it 
at  the  California  four  years  ago,  and  there  were 
people  who  would  not  listen  to  her  in  "Olivette" 
who  were  quite  delighted  last  night.  It  has  not  a 
tithe  of  the  tunefulness  of  "  Olivette."  Who  has  not 
tried  the  "whale  song"  during  the  week,  or  the 
"  waltz,"  or  the  "  Farandole"  ?  In  fact  "Olivette," 
for  all  its  light  Offenbachian  melodies,  is  a  trifle  too 
much  for  this  troupe,  while  "  Chilperic,"  which  is 
nearer  a  burlesque  than  an  opera,  just  fits  them.  The 
Beauclerc  sisters  called  it  an  extravaganza  when  they 
gave  it,  much  mutilated,  at  the  Grand  Opera  House, 
and  people  used  to  crowd  in  nightly  to  hear  Jennie 
Beauclerc  sing  the  "  Butterfly  Song"  in  her 
pretty  way.  1  saw  her  in  the  audience  last  night 
listening  to  Soldene  in  her  own  old  part,  and  it 
seemed  odd  enough.  Possibly  there  is  nothing  which 
Mme.  Soldene  sings  so  well  as  the  song  to  Fana,  the 
high  priestess  in  "Chilperic."  She  has  a  good  note 
or  two  which  she  gives  with  full  effect  in  this,*  but  for 
the  rest  her  voice  is  lamentably  harsh  and  broken. 
Mr.  Appleby — it  would  seem  that  the  young  man 
with  the  voice  is  really  Mr.  Appleby — sang  his  two 
numbers  delightfully,  and  the  rest  of  them,  as  usual, 
sang  execrably,  excepting  in  the  opening  druids' 
chorus.  Little  Stella,  of  course,  is  always  rather 
pleasing,  but  the  real  success  of  "  Chilperic  "  lies  in 
the  heels  of  that  remarkably  agile  woman,  Miss'Dug- 
gan.  It  is  rather  startling  to  see  a  priestess  kick  in 
any  case,  but  when  she  wears  no  petticoats,  and 
kicks  with  an  abandon  which  sends  her  solitary 
skirt  over  her  head,  imperils  the  tall  crown  of  the 
court  chamberlain,  and  finally  kicks  her  slipper  far 
up  into  the  flies — the  effect  for  a  priestess  is  just  a 
little  queer.  I  fancy  Miss  Duggan's  kick  rather 
startled  the  least  grave  of  them,  but  they  liked  it,  and 
called  her  out  again  and  again.  And  one  old  gentle- 
man, delighted  by  the  whole  affair,  and  not  knowing 
just  what  had  struck  his  fancy,  declared  Madame 
Soldene  to  be  "  the  finest  artist  in  the  world,  egad." 
When  Miss  Duggan  came  out  later  in  a  green  jacket, 
in  honor  of  St.  Patrick's  Day,  and  danced  a  very 
rocky  jig  with  twirling  shillaleh,  he  waxed  enthu- 
stiastic,  and  swore  there  was  not  "a  woman  in  the 
world  who  could  throw  her  soul  into  it  and  had  a 
voice  like  Soldene,  egad  !  "  And  there  isn't.  The 
dismal  little  clown  does  really  become  just  a 
little  amusing  in  "  Chilperic,"  and  the  gloomy  come- 
dian sings  a  sneezing  song  very  well.  The  mere  fact 
that  they  are  all  at  their  very  best  in  "Chilperic" 
shows  how  incapable  they  are'of  giving  sparkling 
"Olivette."  But  "Billee  Taylor"  will  come  more 
within  their  compass.  Already  those  ahead  of  the 
times  are  humming  "All  for  the  sake  of  Eliza,"  its 
chief  song.  As  the  music  is  the  thinnest  and  lightest, 
the  easiest  to  catch,  and  the  soonest  to  wear  out,  it 
will  surely  have  the  brief  bubble-time  of  prosperity 
which  belongs  to  such  music.  Let  us  hope  it  will 
bring  out  some  clean  costumes.  They  were  bad 
enough  in  "Olivette."  But  for  faded,  worn,  and 
thoroughly  soiled  finery  commend  me  to  the  cos- 
tumes in  "Chilperic."  Betsy  B. 


Catarrh  is  a  poisonous  infection  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  just  as  Small-pox  is  a  vims  of  the  blood. 
Catarrhal  virus  can  be  only  reached  and  exterminated 
by  antidotal,  inoculative  elements,  that  are  absorbed 
by  the  purulent  mucous.  Dr.  Wei  De  Meyer's  Ca- 
tarrh Cure  is  unquestionably  the  most  important  me- 
dical discovery  since  vaccination.  It  never  fails. 
Supplied  by  Druggists  or  delivered  by  D.  B.  Dewey 
&Co.,  46DeySt.,  N.  Y.,  at  $1.50  a  package.  Pamp 
phlets,  with  full  explanations,  mailed  free. 


The  Pacific  Business  College  is  just  entering  upon 
the  seventeenth  year  of  its  existence.  This  institution 
has  acquired  a  wide  reputation  for  the  care  taken  by 
its  management  to  make  it  a  first-class  college  for  the 
tuition  of  those  who  desire  to  have  a  correct  knowl- 
edge of  the  laws  relating  to  the  duties  of  a  commer- 
cial or  mercantile  vocation.  There  are  three  courses 
of  study— the  commercial,  telegraphic,  and  academic. 
Ladies  are  admitted  into  all  departments  of  the  col- 
lege on  an  equal  footing  with  the  young  men,  and 
have,  in  every  respect,  the  same  advantages  as  the 
other  sex.  A  number  of  competent  and  well-known 
teachers  are  connected  with  the  college,  and  it  de- 
serves a  large  patronage. 

Miss  Anthony  rather  ill-naturedly  says  of  Mrs.  Liv- 
er more's  new  lecture,  "  The  Coming  Man":  "Well, 
it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  he  is  finally  coming."  If 
Miss  Anthony  had  used  Rachel's  Enamel  Bloom  as 
long  as  Mrs.  Livermore  has,  there  would  have  been 
no  occasion  to  be  so  satirical  at  her  own  expense. 
The  bloom  is  for  sale  by  all  druggists. 


See   "The   Awakening"    and  "The    Eighth 
Wonder;"  also,  Carbolic  and  Camphor  Soap,  proof 

against  small-pox— all  at  Standard  Soap  Palace,  637 
Market  Street,  S.  F, 


Practical,  Convenient,  Useful.— The  Book- 
rest,  Table  Easel  and  Rule  combined.  Sent  by 
mail,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  25  cents.  SNOW  & 
CO.,  12  Post  St.,  Masonic  Temple,  S.  F. 

H.  A.  Callendek,  Fine  Watches,  Jewelry,  etc., 
has  removed  to  No.  73  Fourth  Street. 

Hackett  &  Dean,  Dentists,  No.  126  Kearny  Street, 
Thurlow  Block.     Office  hours,  9  to  4. 

Wind-Colic,  Sour-Curd,  Feverishness  and  Worms, 
make  children  puny,  fretful  and  sick.  There  is  only 
one  known  thing  which  will  prevent  and  cure  these 
symptoms,  without  injury  to  the  child.  Pitcher's  Cas- 
toriaisa  Vegetable  preparation,  pleasant,  harmless 
and  certain  in  its  effects. 


Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market  St. ,  cor. 
Stockton  (over  drug  store)  S.  F.     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 

Morse's  Palace  of  Art,  417  Montgomery  St. 

The  Fredericksburg  Brewing  Company,  of  San  Jose, 
has  achieved  a  great  success.  No  more  need  to  im- 
port Lager  Beer  from  the  East.  Send  your  order  for 
a  five-gallon  keg— price  $1.50 — to  the  Depot,  at  539 
California  Street. 

Any  person  may  secure  one  of  Issac  Smith's  cele- 
brated "weightless"  silk  umbrellas,  equal  to  any  $5.00 
umbrella  in  the  world  by  remitting  $4.00  to  Issac 
Smith,  No.  104  Broadway,  N.  Y.  The  umbrella  will 
be  sent  by  mail,  postage  paid. 


Canvassers  make  from  $25  to  $50  per  week  selling 
goods  for  E.  G.  Rideout  &  Co.,  10  Barclay  Street, 
New  York.     Send  for  catalogue  and  terms. 


Musical  Boxes,  Paillard  &  Co.,  23  Dupont 
St.     Repairing  done.     Prices  low. 
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HE  BALDWIN  THEATRE. 


Thomas  Maguire Manager. 

R.  M.  Eberle Stage  Manager. 


Monday,   Wednesday,  Friday,    March  zi,  23  and  25. 


THE  MUSICAL  EVENT  OF  THE  SEASON. 

GRAND      COMBINATION       CONCERTS 

Ey   the  following  Celebrated  Artists : 

CONSTANTIN    STERNBERG, 

The  Great  Russian  Pianist. 

LETITIA      LOUISE      FRITCH, 

The  Charming  Prima  Donna  Soprano,  with 
AUGUST     WILHELMJ, 

The   world-renowned  Violin  Virtuoso,  his  farewell   appear- 
ances previoust  to  his  departure  for  Europe. 
MAX       V  O  G  R  I  C  H, 
Musical  Director. 
B3T An.  entire  change  of  programme  at  each  Concert.    The 
celebrated  Weber  Pianos  used  at  these  Concerts. 

Tuesday,   Afarc/i  22d,   Thursday,  Saturday 

and  Sunday,  24,  26,  27, 
MR.  and  MRS.  W.  HORACE  LINGARD, 

In  the  great  Comedy  entitled 

THE     TUTOR, 

Now  approaching  its  500th  night  at  the  Criterion  Theatre, 
London,  under  the  title  of  "  BETSY." 
Seats  now  on  sale  at  the  Box  Office. 
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RAND  OPERA  HOUSE. 


THURSDAY,  MARCH  31,  1881, 

GRAND    ORATORIO   CONCERT, 

(Lenten  Service  of  Song), 

GIVEN    BY    PROF.    A.    C.    EIMER, 

Assisted  by  a 

MONSTER  COMBINATION  OF  ARTISTS 


sm:z  fabbri,  miiit  .itnii:  :.it  i,m;k. 

MISS  AGGIE  CHILDS,    MR.  D.  P.  HUGHES, 

.  C.  ADLER, 

And  the  following  CONSOLIDATED  ORGANIZATIONS: 

"  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,"  "  Liederkranz, "  Madame 
Fabbri's  Singing  Academy,  and  a  number  of  Church  Choirs. 


A    GRAND    ORCHESTRA 

Of   fifty-two   pieces,   swelling   this    AGGREGATION    o 

popular  ARTISTS  to  an  unprecedented 
CONGRESS  OF  TALENT  AND  BEAUTY, 
THRILLING  TABLEAUX, 

AND  SCENIC  EFFECTS. 

Triple  Chorus  and  Orchestra  located  in  different  parts  of 
the  house. 

Overture,  7:45.  Performance  over  in  time  for  the  Oak- 
land train,  10:40  v.  M. 

Tickets,  including  reserved  seats,  One  Dollar. 

Commences  at  8  p.  M.,  sharp. 


A     FRENCH    TEACHER,    NATIVE 

-**■    of  Paris,  with  a  FIRST  GRADE  CERTIFICATE 

from  the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Examiners,  is  open  to  an 
engagement,  either  in  a  college  or  private  family.  Address, 
foi  three  weeks,  B.  L.,  this  office. 


SOUTHWEST   CORNER   OF   BUSH. 

*-*  PROF.  De  FILIPPE  gives  personal  instruction 
in  French  and  Spanish,  by  his  easy,  practiced  method, 
saving  months  of  study.  Classes  and  private  lessons.  Apply 
from  3  to  5  or  7  to  8  r.  m. 


S.  P.  COLLIAS  &  CO. 


WH, 


OLESALE    AND    RETAIL 

dealers  in  Old  London  Dock  Brandies,  Port  Wines, 
Sherries,  and  all  the  choicest  brands  Champagne,  Apple  Jack, 
Pisco  Arrack,  Cordials,  Liquors,  etc.  329  MONTGOM- 
ERY and  511  CALIFORNIA  STREETS,  S.  F. 
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all  large,  newChronio  Cards,  the  prettiest  yon  ever 
Jrt7('.with  name,  ioc.  Nassau  Card  Co., Nassau.N.Y. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 
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BRITISH    AND    FOREIGN 

marine  Insurance  Co.,  Limited. 

Capital  Subscribed $5,000,000 

Capital  I'aiil  Ip 1,000,0U0 

Casll  Reserve  FlUMl  (in  addition  to  capital)    1,031,741 

Pacific  Department 
LONDON  AND  LANCASHIRE 

Fire  Insurance  Company, 

OF  LIVERPOOL. 

Capital $7,500,000 

Casll  Assets 1,830,943 

MANCHESTER 
Fire   Insurance  Company, 

OF   MANCHESTER. 

Capital ! $5,000,000 

Cash  Assets 1,2SS,367 

BALFOUR,    GUTHRIE    &    CO. 

General  Agents. 

GEO.   W.  SPENCER,     -      -     MANAGER. 

316  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 


STANDARD  THEATRE. 

Amory  Sullivan 


Lessee  and  Manager 


THIS  (SATURDAY)  EVENING,  MARCH  19, 

And  every  evening  until  further  notice, 

IMMENSE    SUCCESS 

—  of  — 

CHILPERIC! 

CKILPERIC! 

AS   PERFORMED    BY  THE  GREAT 

SOLDENE    COMIC    OPERA    COMPANY. 


TREMENDOUS   HIT   OF 

MISS    MAGGIE    DUGGAN, 

In  the  wildly  characteristic  dance,  LA  FRICASSEE. 

HERVE'S  MOST  EXQUISITE  MUSIC. 

FUN.   FAST,   FURIOUS,  AND  FANTASTIC. 

MATINEE  TO-DAY,  AT  2  O'CLOCK. 

OLIVETTE— -LAST  TIME. 


In  active  preparation, 

BILLEE   TAYLOR  ! 


n~HE    TIVOLI  GARDENS. 

Eddy  Street,  between  Market  and  Mason. 
Krelisg  Bros ..Proprietors  and  Managers 

EXTRAORDINARY  RECEPTION  OF  THE 

REVIVAL    OF    GRAND    OPERA! 


CEOWDED  HOUSES  NIGHTLY  ! 

Balfe's  Beautiful  Opera, 

THE    BOHEMIAN    GIRL  ! 

EVERY  EVENING    UNTIL    FURTHER    NOTICE. 

Pronounced  by  all  as   the  best  rendition   of  the  Opera  ever 
given  in  this  city. 


In  active  preparation,  the  reigning  Eastern  success, 
OLIVETTE  ! 


D.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO., 

IMPORTERS    AND     WHOLESALE 

-*      Liquor    Dealers.    322-324  [FRONT    STREET, 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


S.  P.  RHODES 

Under  the  Occidental  Hotel, 

MERCHANT  TAILOR 

Linen   and   Colored   Shirts 

And  Flannel  Underwear, 

MADE     TO      ORDER. 


S.  B.  BOSWELL&GO 

STOCK  brokers, 

Removed  to  330  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco 


SAMUEL   P.  MIDDLETON,  Auctioneer. 

JOHN  MIDDLETON  &  SON, 

Stock,  Real  Estate,  and  General 

AU  CTIO  N  E  ERS, 

116  Montgomery  Street, 

Occidental  Hotel  Block,  SAN   FRANCISCO. 


CHOKE  BOJtf  POWDER! 

1~\U    FONT'S    NEW   AND     UNRI- 

■^     valed  brand,  "CHOKE  BORE"  POWDER,  made 
expressly  for  "CHOKE    BORE"  GUNS. 

For  sale  by  all  the  gun  dealers,  and  at  the  DU  PONT 
AGENCY, 

115  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco. 


JOHN    SKINKER, 


AGENT. 


Delos  Lake. 


Hosmer  P.  McKoon 


LAKE    &    MCKOON, 
Attorneys  and  Counsellors  at  Law, 

310  Pine  Street,  Kooms  16,  13,  and  14, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


Foreign  Books!; 


LOUIS    GREGOIRE  &  Co., 

Foreign,  Educational,  and  Sci- 
entific Booksellers, 


o.  6  POST  STREET,  (Masonic 
Temple,)  above  Montgomery 


THE  HENRY  F.  MILLER  PIANOS 

OF    BOSTON, 

Are  pronounced  the  BEST  by  the  leading  artists  of  the  present 

time,  and  are  used  by  them  in  public  and  private. 
ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES  mailed  to  any  address. 

WOODWORTH,  SCHELL    &    CO., 

Sole  Agents,  105  Stockton  Street,  San  Francisco. 


CHOICE  ENGLISH  BOOKS 


We  have  just  received,  from  LOJTDOX,  an  invoice  of  VERY 
CHOICE  BOOKS,  comprising  many  works  not  often  found  in  San 
Franciseo,  which  we  are  offering  at  very  moderate  prices. 

We  have  also  THE  STANDARD  AUTHORS  always  in  stock 
in  great  variety  of  Editions,  and  can  supply  large  or  small  orders 
at  less  than  EASTERN  PRICES. 

Country  orders  especially  solicited. 


M.  H.  FAY    &    CO., 

(Successors  to  II.  UILI.1.11  A   Co.), 

Booksellers  and  Importers.  116  Post  Street,  San  Francisco. 


HERRMANN'S 

Spring  and  Summer  Style 

SILK    DRESS    HATS 

NOW  OUT! 

Also,  Just  Received,  a  Large  Stock  of  Novelties  in  Fine  Stiff  and  Soft  Felt  Hats,  suitable  for 

Spring  Wear. 


336  KEARNY  STREET,       NEAR  PINE. 


REMOVAL 

Middleton  &  Farnsworth, 

COAL   DEALERS, 

Will  Remove  April  1st  to 

10    POST    STREET. 


Boston  aud  California 

DRESS  JREFORM 

Health,  Decency,  and  Beauty. 
MERINO  UNION  UNDER-SUITS  (Splendid.     Trj 
them).     Worth  Under  Garments,  Shoulder  Braces,  Abdom- 
inal Supports,  Hygienic  Corsets,  Children's  Corded  Waists. 
Dressmaking,  and  Patterns  Cut.     Send  Stamp  for  Circulars. 


MRS.  M.  H.  OBER, 


SOLE  AGENT. 


430  Suiter  Strc   ■ 


SEEDS 


Every  variety  for  sale  by 
R.  J.  TRFMBILL  A   CO., 

319  and  331.  Sansoiue  St., 
San  Frjincisco. 


NATHANIEL   CURRY   &   BRO. 

113  Sansome  Street,  Sau  Francisco, 

Importers  and  Dealers  in 

Shot-Guns,  Rifles,  and  Pistols. 

Remington,  Winchester,  and   Ken- 
nedy Repeating  Rifles. 

Colts'  and    Smith  &  Wesson    Pistols.       Sole  Agents  for 
Sharp's  Rifle  Company. 


JNO.  F.  GEARY,  M.  !>.. 

For  the  last  iS  years  at  632  Howard  Street,  San  Francisco, 

AS    REMOVED    TO    OAKLAND. 


HA 


Consulting  Rooms:  Ene  House,  1113  Broadway. 
Office  Hours,  1  to  5  p.  m.  Mornings  and  evenings  at  Mar- 
athon Park,  Telegraph  Avenue. 

N.  B. — Messages  left  at  the  office  or  residence  attended  to. 


PATOT,  I7PHAM  &  CO., 

Stationers,  Booksellers, 

Commercial  Printers, 

and  Blank  Book  Manufacturers, 

204  Sansome  Street, 

NEAR  PINE,  SAN    FRANCISCO 


$7 


5  a  week    $12  a  day  at  home  easily  made.    Costly  out 
^     fit  free.     Address  TRUE  &  CO.,  Augusta,  Maine 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 

March  10,  18S1. 
MR.  WM.  D.  GARLAND, 

Manager  Equitable  Life 

Assurance  Society- 
Dear  Sir: 

Allow  me  to  express  to  you  and  the 
Company  you  represent,  my  sincere 
thanks  for  the  prompt  payment  of 
Policies  amounting  to  $15,000  on  the 
life  of  my  late  husband,  it  being  only 
twenty  days  after  the  proofs  of  death 
were  given  you. 

It  will  give  me  great  pleasure  to 
recommend  your  Company  to  all  my 
friends  wishing  Life  Insurance. 
Very  respectfully  yours, 

MRS.  Z.  ADELSDORFER. 


JAMES  0.  STEELE  &  CO. 

CHEMISTS  AND  PERFUMERS, 

No.  635  Market  Street, 

(Palace  Hotel,) 
MPORTERS    AND    DEALERS    IN    PER- 


I 


fumery,  Colognes,  Fancy  Goods,  Toilet  Articles,  etc 


J.  M.  BlIFFINGTOX, 

MINING     SECRETARY 

309  California  Street,  between  Sansome  and  Battery,  second 

floor,  Over  jF.tna  Insurance  Co.,  San  F?ancisco. 

Residence,  137  Silver  Street, 


C.  BEACH, 

BOOKSELLER*  AND    STATIONER, 

PRANG'S 


FASTER  and 

BIRTHDAY  CARDS, 

Just  Received. 
101  Montgomery  Street,  opp.  Occidental  Hotel. 


^HE     ■%^TIESJIB^I,^3 


CREAT     LIQUIDATION     SALE ! 

Closing  Out  of  Our  Entire  Stock.       Everything  Marked  in  Plain  Figures.       The  Reduc- 
tions Made  are  Sweeping.       No  New  Accottnts  Opened. 

J.   W.    DAVIDSON    &    CO. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


THE  TUNEFUL    LIAR. 

Cabinetistic. 
Oh,   Jimmy  Blaine!  oh,  Jimmy  Blaine! 
You  very  lucky  man  from  Maine  1 

You've  riled  ihe  blood  of  Roscoe, 
Who  wishes  you  were  deep  in — well, 
A  hotter  place  than  Moscow. 

— Don  Piatt. 

An  Epitaph. 
Here  lies  beneath  this  stone 

The  instigator  of  the  drum  ; 
His  cornet  and  his  long  trombone 

Are  henceforth  mum. 

His  brass-nobbed  stick  no  more, 

With  wild  gyration, 
Inspires  the  patriotic  blower 

With  mad  inflation. 

The  clashing  cymbal  and  the  jackass  horn 
Answer  no  more  his  martial  tread. 

He  lived,  he  died.     When  he  was  born 
Ask  not ;  but  thank  the  T-ord  he's  dead  ! 
— Anon. 


A  Statesman's   Last  Dream, 
Little  Girly-Girl,  of  you 

Still  forever  I  am  dreaming — 
Laughing  eyes  of  limpid  blue — 

Tresses  glimmering  and  gleaming 
Like  glad  waters  running  over 
Shelving  shallows  rimmed  with  clover, 

Trembling  where  the  eddies  whirl, 

Gurgling,  "  Little  Girly-Girl !  " 

— Ex-Secretary  Evarts. 

Philosophy. 
Ah,  lips  of  woman — rosy,  ripe — 
The  amber  mouthpiece  of  my  pipe 

To  me  is  twice  as  charming. 
When  one  arrives  at  fifty  odd 
The  arrows  of  the  archer  god 

Have  lost  their  power  ol  harming, 
A  wounded  heart  will  ache,  no  doubt, 
But  then  one  finds  a  twinge  of  gout 

A  trifle  more  alarming. 

— Senator  David  Davis. 

Three  Sips  of  Helicon. 
A  poor,  aged  maiden  in  Pekin, 
For  years  had  a  husband  been  seekin', 

At  last,  in  despair, 

She  put  on  false  hair. 
And  captured  a  bald-headed  deacon ! 

There  was  a  school  missus  in  Salem, 
Her  troubles  she'd  often  bewail  'em, 
Because  the  big  boys 
In  the  school  made  a  noise, 
And  she  was  too  small  for  to  whale  'em. 

At  a  party  a  maiden  named  Leake, 
Gave  a  wild  and  hysterical  shriek. 
When  a  splash  of  clam  chowder, 
From  her  face  washed  the  powder. 
And  showed  the  big  mole  on  her  cheek. 
—After  Sallust. 

A  Matter  of  Course. 
Of  course  you've  seen  the  courser  fly 

Around  the  racing  course. 
And  heard  the  concourse,  coarse  and  rude, 

Discoursing  of  the  horse. 

Of  course  you've  heard  the  caustic  taunts 

Of  those  who  have  recourse 
To  discourse  coarse  and  unrefined, 

Of  language  but  the  corse. 

Of  course  it  is  a  cruel  thing 

That  corset  should  expel, 
Or  e'en  that  corslet  should  let  coarse, 

Rude  discourse  in  it  dwell. 

But  then  of  course  age  better  grows 

As  corsage  grows  more  tight ; 
In  course  of  time,  sometime  of  course, 

Will  set  all  these  things  right. 

So  let  us  never  try  the  coarse 

And  rude  ones  to  coerce, 
Nor  have  recourse  to  discourse  harsh, 

More  caustic,  if  not  worse. 

—  William  Dean  Howells. 


INSURANCE        T       COMPANY 

of  california. 

Capital, $750,000 

Assets,  December  31, 1880,    -       -  $1,160,000 


D.  J.  STAPLES,  President. 
ALPHEUS   BULL,  Vice-President, 


GEO.  D.  DORNIN,  Secretary. 
W.  J.  DUTTON,  Asst.  Secretary. 


AGENTS    IN    ALL    PRINCIPAL    LOCALITIES. 


The  ARGONAUT  is  Printed  with  Ink  manufactured  by 

SHATTUCK  &  FLETCHER. 


520  Commercial  Street,  San  Francisco. 


CHARLES  R.  ALLEN 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Coal  Dealer. 


CONSTANTLY    ON    HAND, 


Wellington 

Chase  River  . . . 

Anthracite 

Seattle 

Cannel 

West  Hartly  . . 
Scotch  Splint.. 
Cumberland. . . 
Coos  Bay 
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from  British  Columbia 

from  Pennsylvania 

from  Washington  Ter'y 
from  Great  Britain 


..from  Maryland 
from  Oregon 


Office  and  Family  Trade  Solicited. 

Telephone  No.  308— Slain  Branch  Office,  200  Cal- 
ifornia Street,  cor.  Front—Office,  120  Bealc 
Street. 


The  Xew  and  Magnificent 

"  Hotel  del  Monte/' 

MONTEREY,  CAL, 

Open  all  the  Year  Rotmd. 

NOTICE   TO    EASTERN    VISITORS. 

MONTEREY,  <  II-..  Dec.  1G,  1880. 
The  undersigned  begs  leave  to  announce  that 
the  "HOTEL  DEL  MONTE"  will  be  kept  open 
for  the  entertainment  of  guests  all  the  year 
round.  Terms  :  By  the  day,  $3  ;  -week,  $17.50  ; 
month,  $70. 

GEO.  SCHONEWALD, 

MANAGER. 


A  Cruel  Contrast. 

THREE   ROSES. 

'  Oh,  shall  it  be  a  red  rose,  a  red  rose,  a  red  rose, 
Deep-tinted  red  rose  t "  said  she, 
"  In  the  sunny  garden  closes, 
How  they  burn,  the  deep  red  roses — 
How  they  lift  their  glowing  cups  to  me ! " 

'  Oh,  shall  it  be  a  blush  rose,  a  blush  rose,  a  blush 
rose, 
A  dewy,  dainty  blush  rose?  "  said  she. 
' '  At  its  heart  a  flush  so  tender, 
With  a  veiled  and  softened  splendor, 
How  it  droops  its  languid  head  toward  me  !  " 

1  Oh,  shall  it  be  a  white  rose,  a  white  rose,  a  white 

rose, 

A  fair  and  shining  white  rose?  "  said  she. 

"  With  its  pale  cheek  tinted  faintly, 

Like  a  vestal  pure  and  saintly, 

Lo    it  lights  its  silver  lamp  for  me." 

— Unknown  Liar. 


THREE_NOSES. 

'  Oh,  shall  it  be  a  red  nose,  a  red  nose,  a  red  nose, 
A  deep-tinted  red  nose?  "  said  he. 
"  Ere  the  corner  grocery  closes, 
How  they  burn,  the  deep-red  noses  ! 
How  they  dip  into  the  brimming  eau  de  vie! 

1  Oh,  shall  it  be  a  blush  nose,  a  blush  nose,  a  blush 

nose, 

A  fiery,  flaming  blush  nose?"  said  he. 

"  In  its  veins  the  glow  of  summer, 

Lighting  up  the  seedy  bummer  ; 

How  he  droops  when  he  isn't  on  a  spree ! 

1  Oh,  shall  it  be  a  white  nose,  a  white  nose,  a  white 
nose, 
A  clean,  shining  white  nose?  "  said  he. 
"  A  nose  of  grave  decorum, 

Like  a  wilted  pittis  porum  — 
Lo  !  that's  the  nose,"  quoth  he,  "for  me. 
— Our  Own  Liar. 


C   P.  SHEFFIELD.  N.  W     SPAULDING.  J.     PATTERS.". 


fersA' 


SAW   MANUFACTURING 


17  and  iq  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco. 


ALASKA 

COMMERCIAL  CO. 


No.  310  Sansome  Street 


WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS. 


FAMILIES 

LEAVING    THE    CITY. 

rpURNITURE,  TRUNKS,  PIANOS,  PICT- 
-l  URES,  CARPETS  stored  and  taken  care  of.  Hav- 
ing no  rent  to  pay,  we  store  goods  low.  Advances  made. 
References,  datine  back  11  years,  given. 

H.  WINDEL  &  CO.,  310  Stockton  Street. 


TABLE  S 


WATERS.. 


/^SALE 
9,000,000. 


None  genuine  without  the  Company's  YEL- 
LOW pictorial  label,  and  the  words  Apollina- 
RIS  Brunnen  around  an  anchor  on  the  CORK. 


FOR   SALE  BY 


RUHL  BROTHERS 

523|  Montgomery  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


T  TNI  ON   CONSOLIDATED    SILVER 

^"^  Mining  Company. — Location  of  principal  place  of 
business,  San  Francisco,  California.  Location  of  works, 
Virginia  Mining  District,  Storey  County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Directors, 
held  on  the  seventh  (7th)  day  of  March,  i8Sj,  an  assess- 
ment (No.  16)  of  one  dollar  ($1)  per  share  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately 
in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of 
the  Company,  Rooms  3  and  4,  (second  floor,)  309  California 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  eleventh  (nth)  day  of  April,  1881,  will  be  delin- 
quent and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and,  un- 
less payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Monday,  the 
second  (2d)  day  of  May,  18S1,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assess- 
ment, together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of 
sale.  J.  M.  BUFFINGTON,  Secretary. 

Office — Rooms  3  and  4,  second  floor,  309  California 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California 


rsPHIR  SILVER  MINING  COMPAA  \ 

^-^  Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.  Location  of  works,  Virginia,  Storey  County, 
Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  ninth  day  of  March,  1881,  an 
assessment  (No.  39)  of  one  dollar  ($i)  per  share  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immedi- 
ately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the 
office  of  the  company,  Room  16,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309 
Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  fourteenth  (14th)  day  of  April,  1881,  will  be  de- 
linquent, and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and  un- 
less payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Wednes- 
day, the  fourth  (4th)  day  of  May,  1S81,  to  pay  the  delin- 
quent assessment,  together  with  costs  of  advertising  and 
expenses  of  sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

C.  L.  McCOY,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  16,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California.      ^^ 


PACIFIC  ROLLING  MILL  GO. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Manufacturers  of 

Railroad  and  Merchant  Iron 

Car  and  Locomotive  Axles  and  Frames,  and  Hammered 
Iron  of  every  description.  Rolled  Beams,  Angle,  Channel, 
and  T  Iron,  Bridge,  and  Machine  Bolts,  Lag  Screws,  Nuts, 
Washers,  etc.  Steamboat  Shafts,  Cranks,  Pistons,  Connect- 
ing Rods,  etc.,  etc.     Highest  price  paid  for  Scrap  Iron. 

OFFICE,   202    MARKET   STREET. 


B 


ELCHER  SILVER  MINING  CO. 

Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.  Location  of  works,  Gold  Hill,  Storey  County 
Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  February,  1881,  an 
assessment  (No.  26)  of  Fifty  Cents  (50)  cents  per  share  was 
levied  upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  im- 
mediately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the 
office  of  the  Company,  Room  8,  No.  327  Pine  Street  (San 
Francisco  Stock  and  Exchange  Board),  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  the  nineteenth  (19th)  day  of  March,  1881,  will  be 
delinquent,  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and, 
unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Saturday, 
the  ninth  day  of  April,  1881,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assess- 
ment, together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of 
sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

JNO.  CROCKETT,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  8,  327  Pine  Street  (S.  F.  Stock  and  Ex- 
change Board),    San  Francisco,  California. 


TABER,  MARKER  <&  CO. 

IMPORTERS    AND     WHOLESALE 

GROCERS,  108  and  no  California  St.,  San  Francisco 


Richard  Savage. 


Richard  H.  Savage. 


SAVAGE  &  SON, 

EMPIRE    FOUNDRY 

And  Machine  Works, 

137  to  141  FREMONT  ST,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Saw-mills  Edgers',  and  Mill  Machinery.  Dwelling  and 
Green-house  Heating  and  Plumbers'  Goods.  General  Min- 
ing Machinery.  Dodge's  Concentrators  and  Rock  Breakers. 
Architectural  Work  and  General  Jobbing.    Send  for  Circular. 


.    PRESCOTT. 


IRVING  M.    SCOTT. 


H.  T.  SCOTT. 


UNION   IRON  WORKS 

PRESCOTT,  SCOTT  &  CO. 

(Oldest  and  most  extensive  Foundry  on  the  Pacific  Coast.) 

Cor.  First  and  Mission  Sts., 

P.  O.  Box,  2128.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


[RA   V.   RANKIN. 


A.   F.    BRAYTON. 


PACIFIC    IRON   WORKS. 

RANKIN,  BRAYTON   &   CO., 

137  to  132  First  Street,  Sun  Francisco. 

Mining  Machinery  of  all  kinds,  Sugar  Mills,  Engines  - 
both  Marine  and  Stationary,  Boilers,  etc.,  etc. 


OEORGE  H.  TAY  &  CO. 

(Formerly  TAY,  BROOKS  &  BACKUS), 

IMPORTERS   OF 

METALS,   STOVES,  RANGES, 

AND 

House  Furnishing  Hardware, 

S.  W.  Corner  California  and  Davis  Streets, 

and  Nos.  614,  61G,  «18  Battery  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

A.    S.    HALLIDIE, 

Manufacturer  of  and  Dealer  in 

WIRE    AND    WIRE    ROPE. 

Wire  Rope,  Flat  and  Round,  of  Iron  or  Steel.    Copper  Light- 
ning Conductors.     Wire  Cord  of  all  kinds.     Patent 
Barbed    Fence   Wire.      Proprietor  of    the 
Patent  Endless  Ropeway. 
No.  6  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 

All  lines  Street  Cars  pass  the  door. 


$66 


a  week  in  your  own  town.    Terms  and  $1  outfit  free 
Address  H    HAT.T.ETT  &  CO.,  Portland,  Maine. 


California  Wire  Works  Co. 

Manufacture  and  keep  in  stock  all  kinds  of 

Ornamental  and  Useful  Wire  Goods, 

BRASS,  IRON,  and  COPPER  WIRE  CLOTH, 

BIRD  CAGES,  RAT  TRAPS,  RIDDLES,  ETC.,  ETC. 

Call  and  examine  our  goods, 

NO.     6     CALIFORNIA     STREET 

All  the  Street  Cars  pass  the  door. 

JOS.  F.  FORDERER, 

Manufacturer  of 

Galvanized    Iron    Cornices, 

Chimney  Tops  and   Iron  Skylights, 

Metal  and  Slate  Roofing. 

53    BE  ALE    STREET. 


George  Campbell. 


E.  D.  Heatley 


DICKSON,  DeWOLF  &  CO., 
Shipping  and  Commission  merchants 

412  AND  414  BATTERY  ST., 


SAN  FRANCISCO, 


CALIFORNIA 


THE 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  REFINERY 

SAN    FRANCISCO, 

MANUFACTURERS    OF   ALL 

Classes  of  Refined  Sugars,  including  Loaf  Sugar 
for  export. 

C.  ADOLPHE  LOW,  President. 

Office — 208  California  Street. 


J.    L.    BABE    &    CO  ., 
Diamond  Commission  Merchants 

127    KEARNY    STREET. 

CASH   ADVANCED   ON   DIAMONDS.    ' 

References:  Thos.   Brown,  Esq.,  Cashier  Bank  of  Cali- 
fornia ;  Drury  Melone,  Esq.  Room  No.  7. 


JOHN  TAYLOR  &  CO. 

118  and  120  Market  Street,  and  15  and  17  California  Street. 

ASSAYERS'    MATERIALS,   MINE 

■it       and  Mill  Supplies,  also  Druggists'  Olasware, 
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C«     J?.     X&«     ICa 

Overland  Ticket  Office,  Oakland  Ferry,  foot  of  Market  St. 

COMMENCING  FRIDA  Y,  MARCH iS, 

*-"      1S81,  and  until  further  notice, 

TRAINS  AND  BOATS  will  leave  SAN  FRANCISCO: 
*7    7f)  A.M,,  Daily ;  Local  Passenger  Train 

/  '*J  via   Oakland  and  Vallejo,  for  "Davis,  Wood- 

land, and  Willows."  Cottnects  at  Vallejo  for  Napa  (stages 
for  Sonoma),  St.  Helena  (White  Sulphur  Springs),  and  Cal- 
istoga  (stages  for  the  Geysers). 

R  DO  A.M.,  Daily,  Local  Passenger  Train 

^  via  Oakland  and  Niles,  for  Livermore  and  Tracy, 

connecting  at  "Tracy"  with  Atlantic  Express,  ami  at 
Niles  with  train  arriving  at  San  Jose  at  10.50  a.  m. 

Q  qq  A.  M.,  Daily,  Atlantic  Express  via 

U.L/L/  Oakland  Martinez,  and  Stockton,  for  Sacra- 
mento, Colfax,  Reno,  (Virginia  City,)  Battle  Mountain,  (Aus- 
tin,) Palisade,  (Eureka,)  Ogden,  Omaha,  and  East.  Connects 
at  Gait  for  lone,  and  at  Sacramento,  Daily,  with  the  Ore- 
gon Express  for  Marysville,  Chico,  Red  Bluff,  and  Redding. 
(Stages  for  Portland,  Oregon). 
Sleeping  Cais  to  Ogden 

S?    ofl  A.  AI.,  Daily,  New  Mexico  Express 

^  '^J  via  Oakland  and  Martinez,  for  Lathrop,    Mer- 

ced, Madera,  Fresno,  Visalia,  Sumner,  Mojave,  Newhall 
(San  Buenaventura  and  Santa  Barbara,)  Los  Angeles,  San- 
ta Monica,  Wilmington,  Santa  Ana,  (San  Diego,)  Colton, 
Yuma,  (Colorado  River  Steamers,)  Maricopa,  (stages  for 
Phosnix  and  Prescott,)  Casa  Grande,  (stages  for  Florence,) 
Tucson,  Benson,  (stages  for  Tombstone,)  Deming,  N.  M.  (for 
A.  T  &  S.  F.  R.  R.,)  and  Strauss,  (El  Paso,)  1271  miles 
from  San  Francisco. 

Sleeping  Cars  to  Los  Angeles,  Tucson  and  Deming. 

Sunday  Excursion  Tickets,  at  reduced  rates,  to  San  Pab- 
lo, Vallejo  and  Martinez. 

7  n  (in  A.  ~M.,   Daily,  Local  Passenger 

J.  W    L/iy     Trajn  v[a  Oakland  to  Haywards  and  Niles. 

Js\r\  P.M.,  Daily,  Local  Passenger  Train 
m*S*-S     via  Oakland  and  Niles,  arriving  at  San  Jose  at 

5.20  P.   M. 

9  qq  P.  M. ,  Sundays  Excepted,  Local  Pas- 

*J     t/ty     senger  Train  via   Oakland   for  Martinez  and 
Antioch. 
1  DO  P'  M">  Sundays  Excepted — Yosemite 

if-  *-'*-'  Passenger  Train  via  Oakland  and  Martinez,  for 
Lathrop,  (and  Stockton,)  Merced  and  Made?-a,  (Yosemite 
and  Big  Trees).     Sleeping  Cars  to  Madera. 

Connects,  Sunday  excepted,  at  Vallejo  Junction  for  Val- 
lejo, Napa,  St.  Helena  and  Calistoga. 

//  (ID  P-  M;   Sundays   Excepted,    Sacra- 

^••l/iS  mento  Steamer  (from  Market  Street  Wharf) 
for  Benicia  and  Landings  on  the  Sacramento  River. 

P.  Af.,  Daily,  Local  Passenger  Train 

via    Oakland,   Livermore,  and   Stockton,    for 
Sacramento." 

Connects  at  Sacramento  (Sundays  Excepted)  with  the 
"Virginia  Express"   for  Reno,   Carson,  and  Virginia. 
Sleeping  Cars  (Sundays  excepted)  to  Carson. 

a    ^n  P.M.,  Daily,  Local  Passenger  Train 

X\J  viaOaklandforHaywards,  Niles,  and  Livermore. 

Public  conveyance  for  Mills  Seminary  connects  at  Sem- 
inary Park  Station  with  all  trains,  Siiudays  Excepted. 

5f\s\  P.    M.,   Daily,     Ogden,   Emigrant 
•  "*■/     Train  via  Oakland,  Martinez,  and  Sacramento, 
for  "Ogden,"  Omaha,  and  East. 
Third-class  Sleeping  Cars  to  Ogden. 

5     1f)P-  Af.,  Daily,  Deming,  Emigrant 
»^j  t/     Train  via  Oakland,  Martinez,  and  Lathrop,  for 
Los  Angeles,  Tucson,  and   "Deming"  (A.,  T.  &  S.   F.  R. 

R  )     Third-chiss  Sleeping  Cars  to  Deming. 

Connections/or"  Vallejo"  made  at  Vallejo  Junction  from 
trains  leaving  San  Francisco  7.30  A.  M.,  8.30  a.  m.,  Daily, 
and  4.00  p.  M-,  Sundays  excepted. 

FERRIES    AND    LOCAL   TRAINS. 

FROM   SAN   FRANCISCO.  DAILY. 
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10.44 


12.44 
1.44 
2.44 
3-44 
4.44 
5-44 
6.44 
7-5° 
9.00 

10.20 


B  7.30 
B  8.30 

B9.30 

Bio.  30 


3-3° 

B  4.30 

B  5.30 


,   M. 


'5-°° 
*5-4° 

*6.25 

7.00 

8.00 
9.00 


3.00 
4.00 
5.00 
6.00 

1*7'.  20 
*8.4o 

*9-55 


From 

Oakland 

(Broadway). 


B  5.20 

B  6.CO 

6.50 

7.24 

7-54 
8.24 
8-54 
9.24 
9-54 
10.24 
10.54 


1.24 
i-54 
2-54 
3-24 
3-54 
4.24 
4-54 
5-24 
5-54 
6.24 
6.54 
8.00 
9.10 
10.30 


b — Sundays  Excepted. 
*  Alameda  passengers  change  cars  at  Oakland. 
THE   CREEK  ROUTE. 
From  San  Francisco — Dttily — 9.15  and  11.15  A-  M-     z.15 
— 3. 15  and  5.15  p.  M.    Daily  Except  Sundays — 7.15  a.  m. 
From  Oakland—  Daily — S.isand  10.15  a.  m.     12.15 — 2.15 
and  4.15  p.  H.     Daily  Except  Sundays — 6.15  A.  M. 
The  Oakland  (Long)  Wharf  will  hereafter  be  open  to  pas- 
sage of  teams,  etc. ;  also,  of  live  stock  (only  when  properly 
haltered  and  led).     The  Creek  Route  rates  will  be  applica- 
ble to  this  line. 

"  Official  Schedule  Time  "  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co 
Jewelers,  tot  and  103  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F. 

A   v  towve,  T.  h   nnnpMAN, 

Genera  ou^'l.  Gca.  Pa&>.  oud  Ticket  A^'i 


BROAD    GAUGE. 

WINTER  ARRANGEMENT. 

Commencing  Wednesday,  Nov.  3,  1880,  and  until  fur- 
ther notice. 

Passenger  trains  will  leave  San  Francisco,  from  Passenger 
Depot  on  Townsend  Street,  between  Third  and  Fourth 
Streets,  as  follows : 

p   JO    A.    M.   DAILY  for  San  Jose  and  Way  Stations. 
J        Returning,  arrives  S.  F.  3.37  P.  M. 
l(3LStages  for  Pescadero  (via   San  Mateo  and  Redwood) 
connect  with  this  train  only. 

m  An  ^-  ^-  DAILY  (Monterey  and  Soledad  Through 
1  U.^U  Train)  for  San  Jose,  Gilroy  (Hollister  and  Tres 
Pinos),  Pajaro,  Castroville,  Monterey,  Salinas,  Soledad,  and 
Way  Stations.     Returning,  arrives  S.  F.  6.02  P.  M. 

B3T  Stage  connections  made  with  this  train.  (Pescadero 
stages  via  San  Mateo  and  Redwood  excepted.) 
P  2f\  P-  M.  DAILY,  Sundays  excepted,  "Montekey 
J'jV  Through  Express,"  for  San  Jose,  Gilroy,  Pajaro, 
Monterey,  and  principal  Way  Stations.  Returning,  arrives 
S.  F.  10.02  A  M. 

-  P  r  P-  M.  DAILY,  for  San  Jose   and   Way   Stations. 
T"     D    Returning,  arrives  S.  F.  9.10  A.  M. 
f.    7n  P.    M.    DAILY   for    Menlo    Park   and  Way    Sta- 
^'O       tions.     Returning,  arrives  S.  F.  6.40  A.  M. 

SPECIAL    RATES  TO  MONTEREY, 

SINGLE  TRIP  TICKETS $3  50 

EXCURSION   TICKETS  (ROUND   TRIP),  sold 
on  Saturdays  and  Sunday  mornings,  good  for  return 

until  following  Monday  inclusive $5  00 

Also,  EXCURSION  TICKETS  to  S*n  Jose  and  inter- 
mediate points,  sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sunday  mornings, 
good  for  return  until  following  Monday  inclusive. 

Ticket   Offices— Passenger  Depot,   Townsend   Street, 
and  No.  2  New  Montgomery  Street,  Palace  Hotel. 
A.  C.  BASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.  Asst.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


SOUTHERN  DIVISIONS. 
SW  Passengers  for  Los  Angeles  and  intermediate  points, 
as  also  Yuma  and  all  points  east  of  the  Colorado  River,  will 
take  the  cars  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  via  OAK- 
LAND, leaving  SAN  FRANCISCO  via  Ferry  Landing, 
Market  Street,  at  4.00  p.  m.  daily. 


(TOUTH  PACIFIC  COAST  R.  R. 
*-)  New  Route — Narrow  Gau^e. 

SUMMER       ARRANGEMENT 


Commencing  MARCH  15,  1881,  Boats  and  Trains  will 
leave  San  Francisco  from  Ferry  Landing,  loot  of  Market 
Street,  as  follows : 

Q  *  r  A.  M.  DAILY,  for  Alameda,  West  San  Leandro, 
°  y-J  West  San  Lorenzo,  Russel's,  Mt.  Eden,  Alvarado, 
Hall's,  Newark,  Mowry's,  Alviso,  Agnew's,  Santa  Clara, 
San  Jose,  Lovelady's,  Los  Gatos,  Alma,  Wright's,  Glen- 
wood,  Dougherty's  Mill,  Felton,  Big  Tree  Grove,  Summit, 
and  Santa  Cruz. 

—  «^j  P.  M.,  Daily,  for  Santa  Cruz  and  all  intermediate 
J,JU  Stations. 

.  2/0  P*  M.,  Daily,  Sundays  excepted,  for  San  Jose  and 
7"0        all  intermediate  points. 

£2T  In  Alameda,  all  Through  Trains  will  stop  at  Park 
Street  and  Pacific  Avenues  only. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS 
Sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  good  until  Monday  follow- 
ing, inclusive,  to  San  Jose  and  return,  $2.50;  Santa   Cruz 
and  return,  $5. 

FERRIES  AND  LOCAL  TRAI NS  FROM  SAN  FRAN- 
CISCO: 

From  San  Francisco — *6 .35,  7 . 45,  8.45,  9 .  45,  10. 30, 
n.30  a.  m.  12.30,  1-30,  +2-30,  3.30,  4.30,  5.30,6.30, 
7-30,  8.30,  and  11.30  p.  m. 
From  High  Street,  Alameda— *5. 45,  *6-4o,  7.50,  8.43, 
9.50,  10.38,  11.33  A-  M-  IZ-32,  tx-30,  2.32,  3.32,  4.32, 
5.34,  6.30,  9.30,  and  10.30  p.  m. 

t  Saturdays'  and  Sundays  only. 
*  Daily,  Sundays  excepted. 
Up-town  ticket  offices,  208  Montgomery  Street.     Baggage 
checked  at  hotels  and  residences. 

Through  Trains  arrive  at  San  Francisco  at  8,50  and  9.50 
A.  M.,  and  6.35  P-  M. 

F.  W.  BOWEN,  G.  H.  WAGGONER, 

Superintendent.  Gen.  Pass.  Agent. 


WILLIAMS,     DIMOND    &    CO. 

SHIPPING   AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

Union   Building,   Junction  Market  and  Pine  Streets,   San 
Francisco. 

A  GENTS  FOR  PACIFIC  MAIL  S.  S. 

Co.  ;  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co.  ;  The  Cunard 
Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co. ;  The  Hawaiian  Line  ;  The  China 
Traders'  Insurance  Co.,  Limited;  The  Marine  Insurance 
Co.  of  London  ;  The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  ;  The 
Glasgow  Iron  Co.  ;  Nich.  Ashton  &  Son's  Salt. 


MILLER  &  RICHARD'S 

EXTRA-HARD  METAL 

SCOTCH  TYPE 


Is   used   upon   the  Argonaut  exclusively 

Address  No.  529  COMMERCIAL  STREET, 
And  205  Leidesdorff  Street,  San  Francisco. 


The   Type   used   upon  this   paper  has   had  over  THREE 
MILLION  IMPRESSIONS  taken  from  it. 


California  Sugar  Refinery. 

OFFICE,      -      -       -      315  Front  St. 
WORKS,    Eighth  and  Brannan    ts. 

C.  SPRECKELS,  President, 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS,  Vice-President, 

A.  B.  SPRECKELS,  Secretary. 


0  r  t"  $20  per  day  at  home.     Samples  worth  Ss  free.    Ad. 
"J     uie»  STIXSON  Si  CO.,  Punlsud,  ..l.iu-.. 


QCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY 

—  FOR  — 

JAPAN    AND    CHINA, 

Leave  Wharf,  Cor.  First  and  Brannan  Streets,  at  2  v.  m,,  for 
YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  a   Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 

GAELIC,       OCEANIC,       BELGIC. 

Will  sail  from  San  Francisco, 
Tuesday.    Mar.  15,  Saturday,  April   16,    Tuesday,   May  3. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  an  i  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.'s  General  Offices,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  202 
Market  Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD,  President. 


P 


'ACIFIC   COAST  STEAMSHIP   CO. 


Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway  Wharf 
for  PORTLAND  (Oregon),  ev;ry  five  days,  direct,  and  for 
LOS  ANGELES,  SANTA  BARBARA,  SANTA  QRUZ, 
SAN  DIEGO,  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO,  and  other  Northern 
and  Southern  Coast  Ports,  leaving  San  Francisco  about 
every  third  day. 

For  day  and  hour  of  sailing,  see  the  Company's  advertise- 
ment in  the  San  Francisco  daily  papers. 

Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  St.,  near  Pine. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  Agents. 

No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


FOR  SITKA 


The  U.  S.  Mail  Steamship 

CALIFORNIA, 

CAPT.  JAMES  CARROLL, 

ILL  SAIL  FROM  PORT  TOWN- 

end,  Washington  Territory,  for  Sitka,  Alaska,  on 
the  1st  day  of  April,  and  on  the  1st  day  of  each  succeeding 
month  in  1SS1. 

For  freight  or  passage,  apply  to  the  purser  on  board. 

March  4,  1881.  P.  B.  CORNWALL. 


w 


INSURANCE. 


C.  J.  HUTCHINSON. 


H.  R.  MANN. 


HUTCHINSON    &.    MANN, 
Insurance  Agency, 

322  and  324  California  St.,  and   302  and  304  Sansome  St. 
San  Francisco,  N.  E.  cor.  California  and  Sansome  Sts. 
Captain  A.  M.  Burns,  Marine  Surveyor. 
W.  L.  Chalmers,  2.  P.  Clark,  J.  C  Staples, 

Special  Agents  and  Adjusters. 


COMMERCIAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CALA, 
FIRE   AND    MARINE. 

Principal  omce,  405  California  Street,  San  Francisco 

JOHN  H.  WISE,  President. 
CHAS.  A.  LATON,  Secretary. 


TTOME  MUTUAL 
H  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

40G  California  St.,  Sasi  Francisco. 

Capital. . .  (Paid  up  in  Gold) . . .  $300,000  00 
Assets,  Jan.  1,  1880 5Qi,io6  34 

PRESIDENT J.  F.  HOUGHTON. 

VICE-PRESIDEN-T I,.  L.  BAKER. 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R.    STORV 


ROYAL,  NORWICH   UNION, 
AND  LANCASHIRE 

HIRE    INSURANCE     COMPANIES, 

430  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Combined  Capital,  -    -   $33,750,000 
Combined  Assets,   -    $30,938,374.09 


FALKNER,   BELL   &.   CO. 

General  Agents. 


THUNDER  POWDER  COWIP'Y. 

OFFICE, 

606    Montgomery    St.,  Room  4. 

WM.  SHERMAN President 

C.  M.  OAKLEY Secretary 

CHARLES  DE  LACY General  Manager 

BOARD    OF    DIRECTORS. 

WM.  SHERMAN,  GEO.  W.  PRESCOTT, 

F.  M.  PIXLEY,  E.  G.  WAITE, 

W.  W.  DODGE,  CHAS.  DE  LACY, 

WM.  M.  STEWART. 


This  Company  offers  to  the  public  a  new  explosive — an 
entirely  new  invention,  powerful,  cheap,  and  safe,  and  in 
every  respect  superior  to  any  other  explosive  now  in  use. 

Tire  Officers  of  the  Company  wili  lake  pleasure  in  com- 
municating to  miners,  and  others  desiring  to  experiment  with 
the  same,  full   particulars  by  mail,  or  personal  ex  jlanation 


n~HE   NEVADA   BANK 

1  OF  SAN  FRANCISLO. 


Capital  paid  up Sj,0CO,cco 

Reserve,  U.  S.  Ponds 4,coo,coo 

Agency  at  New  York 62  Wall  tn  kket 

Agency  at  Virginia,  Nevada. 


Euys  and  sells  Exchange  and  Telegraphic  Transfers. 

Issues  Commercial  and  Travelers'  Credits. 

This  Bank  has  special  facilities  for  dealing  in  bullion. 
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HE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


Capital .$3,000,000 

Willi  am  Alvord President. 

Thomas  Brown Cashier. 

Byron  Murray,  Jr Assistant  Cashier. 

AGENTS  — New  York,  Agency  of  the  Bank  of  Califor 
nia ;  Boston,  Tremont  National  Bank ;  Chicago,  Union 
National  Bank ;  St.  Louis,  Boatmen's  Savings  Bank  ;  New 
Zealand,  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand  ;  London,  China,  Japan, 
India,  and  Australia)  the  Oriental  Bank  Corporation. 


The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre 
spondents  in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Berlin,  Bremen, 
Hamburg,  Fran kfort-on- Main,  Antwerp,  Amsterdam,  St. 
Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Christiana,  Locarno, 
Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shanghae,  Yo- 
kohama. 


anclo-califor'nian 

LIMITED. 
Subscribed  Capital,     -     $3,000,000 
Paid  Up  Capital,       -       -  1,500,000 
Reserve  Fuiid,        -       -       -   225,000 

F.  F.  LOW,  )  ,,  P.  N.  LILIENTHAL, 

J.   STEINHART,  j  ManaSers-  Cashier. 

Draws  exchange  on  the  principal  points  in  the  United 
States,  Canada,  Europe,  Japan,  China,  India,  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  2nd  Hawaiian  Islands. 

Issues  Commercial  and  Traveler's  credits,  available  in  any 
part  of  the  world.  Also,  deals  in  bullion,  and  does  a  gen- 
eral banking  business. 


Newton  Booth,  C.  T.  Wheeler,  Sacaramentu. 

J.  T.  Glover,  W.  W.  Dodge,  San  Francisco. 

W.    W.    DODGE    &   CO. 

wholesale  grocers, 

Northwest  corner  Clay  and   Front   Streets,  San   Francisco. 


H.  L.  DODGE L.  H.  SWEENEY J.  E.  RUGG1.ES. 

DODGE,  SWEENEY  &  CO. 

IMPORTERS, 

Wholesale  Provision  Dealers, 

....AND.... 

COMMISSION     MERCHANTS, 

Nos.  114  and  116  Market,  and  n  and  13  California  Sts. 


C.  ADOLPHE  LOW  &  CO. 

Commission  Merchants, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


QFFICE  IN  NEW  YORK,  42  CEDAR 

^     Street. 
SSs"  Liberal  advances  made  on  consignments. 


Hunyadi  hm 

MINERAL  WATER. 

THE  BEST  AND   CHEAPEST 
NATURAL   APERIENT. 

Superior  to  All  Other  Laxatives 


Regulates  and  improves  the  action  of  the 
Liver  and  Kidneys. 

Recommended  by  the  medical  profession 
throughout  the  world. 

A  wineglassful  a  dose.  Taken  in  the 
morning  before  breakfast. 

Of  all  druggists  and  mineral  water  dealers. 

To  assure  the  genuine  Water,  require  bottles  with  a  blue 
label,  and  bearing  the  name  of  The  Apollinaris  Co.,  Lim- 
ited, London. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

RUHL  BROTHERS 

522  MontKomery  Street, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 
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PIANOS  AND  ORGANS 

FOR    ALL. 


F.  W.  SPENCER  &  CO., 

TMPORTERS  OF  THE  MATCHLESS 

-*  SPEVCEB  PIAXOS  of  New  York,  and  SMITH 
AMERICAN  ORG  AX  of  Boston.  THE  SPENCER 
PIANOS,  we  claim,  have  no  superior  for  depth  of  tone,  du- 
rability, and  power  of  remaining  in  tune. 

They  are  constructed  especially  to  stand  the  trying  cli- 
mate of  this  coast.  Their  iron  plates,  sounding  boards,  and 
actions  comprise  all  the  latest  patents  and  improvements 
known,  and  are  warranted  for  seven  years. 

They  are  specially  adapted  for  schools  and  teachers  who 
desire  serviceable  instruments. 

The  IMPROVED  SMITH  AMERICAN  ORGANS 
are  the  most  complete  instruments  of  the  kind  known,  hav- 
improved  bellows  and  patent  stops,  which  make  them  wholly 
unrivalled.  OVER  NINETY  THOUSAND  are  in  use  in 
Europe  and  America.  Save  money  by  buying  direct  at 
headquarters.     Send  for  Catalogues  and  Price  Lists. 

ORDERS  FOR  MUSIC  AND  MUSICAL  INSTRU- 
MENTS PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO.  Pianos  and 
Organs  Tuned  and  Repaired. 

F.  W.  Spencer  &  Co.,  33  and  25  Fifth 
St..  Opposite  the  V.  S.  Mint. 


NO.   12  TYLER  STREET,  S.   F. 

These  Pianos  are  all  three-stringed,  with  ivory  keys,  no 
Imitation. 


PEBBLE  SPECTACLES 


MULLER'S  OPTICAL  DEPOT 


135  Montgomery  Street,  near  Bush,  opposite  Occi- 
dental Hotel.  AST  The  most  complicated  cases  of 
defective  vision  thoroughly  diagnosed,  free  of  charge. 
Compound  Astigmatic  Lenses  mounted  to  order,  two 
hours  notice. 


BUTTERICK'S 

PATTERNS-SPRING   STYLES. 

Send  Stamp  for  Catalogue.     AGENCY,  124  POST  ST., 
San    Francisco. 


MUSIC 


All  the  New  and  Stan- 
dard Pieces  at 
J.  B,  O'CONNOR  &  CO'S 

15  Dnpont  St.,  11  r.  Market. 


M- 


■EXICAN     GOLD    AND     SILVER 


Mining  Company.  Location  of  principal  place  of 
business,  San  Francisco,  California.  Location  of  works, 
Virginia,  Storey  County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  sixteenth  day  of  March,  i88i, 
an  assessment  (No.  15)  of  Fifty  (50)  cents  per  share  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immedi- 
ately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the 
office  of  the  Company,  Room  16,  Nevada  Block,  309  Mont- 
gomery Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  twenty-first  day  of  April,  1SS1,  will  be  delin- 
quent, and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and  unless 
payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Wednesday,  the 
(nth)  eleventh  day  of  May,  i88r,  to  pay  the  delinquent 
assessment,  together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses 
of  sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

C.  L.  McCOY,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  16,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street.  San  Francisco,  California. 


DEST  AND  BELCHER  MINING 

Company.  Location  of  principal  place  of  business, 
San  Francisco,  California.  Location  of  works,  Gold  Hill, 
Storey  County,  Nevada- 
Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Direc- 
tors, held  on  the  (17th)  seveneenth  day  of  March,  i38r, 
an  assessment  (No.  20)  of  fifty  (50)  cents  per  share  was 
levied  upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  im- 
mediately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  tp  the  Secretary,  at 
the  office  of  the  Company,  Room  29,  Nevada  Block,  No. 
309  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  Wednesday,  the  20th  day  of  April,  1881,  will  be_de- 
linquent,  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and,"un- 
Icss  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Tuesday,  the 
tenth  day  of  May,  1SS1,  to  pav  the  delinquent  assess- 
ment,,) jtogether  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of 
sale. 

WM.  WILLIS,  Secretary. 
Office— Room   No.    29,   Nevada  Block,    No.   309   Mont- 
gomery Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


JJIVIDEND   NOTICE.— OFFICE    01 

the  Eureka  Consolidated  Mining  Company,  Nevada 
Block,  Room  37. — San  Francisco,  March  15,  1S81 — At  a 
meeting  of  the  above  named  Company,  held  at  their  office 
this  day,  a  Dividend  (No.  65)  of  Fifty  Cents  per  share  was 
declared,  payable  on  Monday,  March  21st,  1881.  Trans- 
fer books  closed  until  the  22d  instant. 
P.  JACOBUS,  Secretary  pro  tern. 


LIFE   SCHOLARSHIP,    $70 

XW  SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR.-^* 


DOANE  &  HENSHELWOOD 

SPRING  DISPLAY  of  FRENCH,  ENGLISH,  and  AMER- 
ICAN Prints,  Percales,  Zephyrs,  Ginghams,  Seersucker's 
Checks,  etc.,  all  new  and  choice  selections  for  Spring  trade. 

New  Styles  in  Dress  Goods,  comprising  Shoodas,  Beiges 
with  side  bands,  Camel's  Hair,  Fancy  Plaids,  etc.,  arriving 
daily. 

In  the  Silk  Department  we  are  showing  great  Bargains 
in  Bonnets,  Black  Silks,  Satin  De  Lyons,  Surah  Silks,  Satin 
Jlarvcllieux.  Brocades,  etc. 

Our  Fancy  Goods  Department  contains  all  the  latest 
novelties  in  Neck-wear  for  Ladies,  such  as  Lace  Collars  and 
Cuffs,  Made-up  Fichues,  Collars  and  Ties  to  match,  New 
Linen  Collars,  Lace  Scarfs,  etc.,  all  just  received. 

We  make  a  specialty  of  the  "Foster"  Glove,  having  in- 
troduced it  in  this  market  with  great  success.  We  oner  a 
very  large  stock,  both  at  wholesale  and  retail,  in  all  shades, 
lengths,  and  sizes.  Country  orders  promptly  filled,  and 
samples  sent  on  application. 

132    KEARNY   STREET 

THURLOW    BLOCK. 


GREAT  REDUCTION    IN   PRICES  ! 

Off   ACCOUNT    OF  THE    DISSOLUTION   OF   THE    FIRM    OF 

BRAVERMAN  &  LEVY, 

WE  HATE  CONCLUDED  TO  REDUCE  OUR  LARGE  STOCK 
OF  WATCHES,  DIAMONDS,  JEWELRY,  SILVERWARE,  AND 
CLOCKS,  AND  OFFER  EXTRA  INDUCEMENTS  TO  BUYERS. 

Examine  Prices  Before  Purchasing  Elsewhere. 

LOUIS  BRAVERMAN  &  CO. 

Successors  to  BRAVERMAN  &  LEVY,  119  Montgomery  St. 


CALIFORNIA   FURNITURE 

MANUFACTURING    CO. 


We  are  now  manufacturing  and  receiving  by  railroad  the 
most  Unique  and  Elegant  Designs  in  ART  FURNITURE,  embrac- 
ing ail  the  modern  styles.  We  call  special  attention  to  our  Nevf 
Designs  iu  Ebony  Parlor  and  Bedroom  Sets— cottage  and  castle. 
Also,  to  our  well  assorted  stock  of  Antique  and  Modern  Chair 
Stock,  and  other  Furniture. 

Special  designs  furnished  on  application. 
CALIFORNIA    FURNITURE    MANUFACTURING    COMPANY, 
230,  %%%,  334,  and  336  Bush  Street. 


Eclipse      champagne      Extra  Dry 

USED    BY   ALL    CONNOISSEURS 


Books,  Pamphlets,  Cards,  Circulars,  Billheads,  Stat  ments, 
Tags,  Posters,  etc.,  at  low  prices. 


HUNTINGTON,  HOPKINS  &  CO., 

IMPORTERS  OF 

Hardware,  Iron,  Steel,  and  Coal. 


-J  11  net  ion  Bush  and  Market  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 
52  to  58  K  Street,  Sacramento. 


WEBSTER'S  UNABRIDGED. 

If  you  intend,  sometime  to  get  a  copy  of  Web- 
ster's Unabridged  Dictionary, 

"DO  IT  NOW." 


See  Webster's  Unabridged,  page  11G4,  giv- 
ing the  name  of  each  sail, — showing  the  value  of 

DEFINITIONS  BY  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

The  pictures  in  Webster  under  the  12  words, 
Beef,  Boiler,  Castle,  Column,  Bye,  Horse, 
Moldings,  Phrenology,  Ravelin,  Ships, 
(pages  11C4  and  1219)  Steam  engine,  Tim- 
bers, define  343  words  and  terms  far  better 
than  they  could  be  defined  in  words. 

New  Edition  of  WEBSTER,  has 

118,000  Words,  3000  Engravings, 

4600  NEW  TVORDS  and  Meanings, 

Biographical  Dictionary 

of  over  9700  Names. 

Published  by  G.  &  C.  MERRIAM,  Springfield,  Mass. 


ROEDERER 

CHAMPAGNE. 


ATOTICE.—THE  TRADE  AND    THE 

Public  are  informed  that  we  receive  the  Genuine 
LOUIS  ROEDERER  CARTE  BLANCHE  CHAM- 
PAGNE direct  from  Mr.  Louis  Roederer,  Reims,  over  his 
signature  and  Consular  Invoice.  Eachcase  is  marked  upon 
the  side,  "  Macon  dray  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,"  and  each 
bottle  bears  the  label,  "  Macondray  &.  Co.,  Sole  Agents  for 
the  Pacific  Coast." 

MACONDRAY    &    CO., 

Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast, 
ESTABLISHED   1852. 

A.  P.  HOTALING  &  CO. 

Sole  Agents  for  the  J.  H.  CUTTER 

OLD  BOURBON  WHISHT, 

And  Importers  of 

FINE   WINES    AND    LIQUORS, 
439  and  431  Jackson  Street,         San  Francisco. 


DRY  M0N0P0LE 

(EXTRA) 
From  Messrs.  Heidsieck  &  Co.  Reims 

A.  VIGNIER,   SOLE  AGENT. 


L.  HE3NTRICH,  Provision  Packer 

AND    WHOLESALE    DEALER    IN 

Hams,  Bacon,  Pork,  Lard,  Smoked  Beef,  Tongues, 
Etc  Also,  the  first  genuine  Sugar  and  Spice  Cured  Hams 
in  California,  made  by  the  old  Pioneer  Pork  Packer, 

L.   HENTRICH, 
P.  0.  Box,  1297.        513  ami  515  Front  St.,  S.  F. 


PALAOE    HOTEL  RESTAURANT 

FIRST-CLASS  IN  ALL  RESPECTS. 

QUIET  AND   DESIRABLE   PLACE 

*2^-     for  Ladies,  Gentlemen,  and  Families.     £2TEntrance, 
south  side  of  Court.  A.    D.    SHARON. 

NATHANIEL  GRAY.  C.  S.  WRIGHT.  J.  A.  CAMPBELL. 

H.  GRAY  &    CO., 


UNDERTAKERS, 

641  Sacramento  Street. 

<^^nra%  ^n  T1  8  SaiBplestnd dialogue  of  beatsei. 
|4  \*  §4;  |4;  tog  articles  o«  earth.  World 
S}  XvJ2JJCJ   MigCo.  122  NASSAU  ST.  H.t 


TILESI    TILES!! 


For  Mosaic  Flooring,  Fire-Places,  Mantel  Facings,  Furniture, 

Flower  Boxes,  Vestibules,  Hearths,  Conservatories, 

Walls,  and  other  Architectural  Decorations. 

Our  assortment  is  the  largest  and  most  attractive  ever  offered  in  this  market, 
,and  we  are  adding  to  it,  by  the  arrival  of  every  steamer,  new  designs,  styles,  and 
patterns.  We  I MPORT  D  i  RECT  from  the  celebrated  English  Tile  Works,  Stoke-upon-Trent,  and  other  manufacturers  of  Tiles,  and  are  thus 
enabled  to  make  prices  that  will  deserve  the  attention  of  the  closest  buyers.  Tiles  being  more  beautiful  and  durable  than  either  marble, 
slate,  or  wood,  they  are  very  extensively  used  for  Hearths,  Fire-places,  Pavements,  and  Flooring  throughout  Europe  and  the  Eastern  States. 

W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO.,  110, 112, 114, 116, 118  BATTERY  ST. 


The  Argonaut. 


VOL.  VIII.     NO.  i3. 


SAN   FRANCISCO,    MARCH  26,    1881. 


PRICE,  TEN  CENTS. 


A    STUDY    IM    PSYCHOLOGY. 


The    Strange    Experience  of  a  San  Franciscan  Eighteen  Years  Ago 


If  any  one  should  ask  me  if  I  were  superstitious,  I  should 
answer  No,  unhesitatingly  ;  for,  as  far  as  common  and  gross 
forms  of  superstition  are  concerned,  I  am  not  aware  of  ever 
having  been  in  the  least  affected  by  them.  No  favorable  or 
unfavorable  omen  has  ever  influenced  my  actions  or  dis- 
turbed my  mind.  1  am  firmly  convinced  there  is  nothing 
supernatural,  and  consequently  am  thoroughly  skeptical  of 
any  other  than  natural  agencies  in  worldly  affairs.  I  hold 
that  every  phenomenal  occurrence — sign,  wonder,  miracle,  or 
whatever  it  may  be  called — if  it  could  be  clearly  understood, 
would  be  recognizable  as  a  simple  operation  of  some  change- 
less law  ;  and  that  \  providence  and  fate  are  never  an  effect 
of  the  capricious  interference  of  invisible  powers  with  our 
human  lot,  but  resulting  unalterably  from  particular  com- 
binations of  circumstances  and  peculiarities  of  individual 
character  and  conduct. 

Yet,  with  all  my  skepticism,  1  have  met  with  experiences 
for  which  1  could  find  no  satisfactory  explanation  without  re- 
ferring them  to  causes  so  mysterious  that  I  might  as  well 
have  pronounced  them  supernatural  at  once.  Nothing  but 
an  obstinate  reluctance  to  admit  the  existence  of  supernat- 
ural agencies  prevented  my  doing  so.  But  I  am  aware  that 
in  this  I  may  have  committed  the  error  common  to  all  prej- 
udiced persons,  and  have  been  as  unreasonable  in  bigotedly 
adhering  to  my  prepossessions  as  1  believe  those  to  be  who 
at  once  accept  every  unaccountable  occurrence  as  miracu- 
lous. I  purpose  to  give  one  of  these  experiences  as  circum- 
stantially as  1  can  now  recall  it,  and  to  let  the  reader  arrive 
at  his  own  conclusions,  without  any  attempt  to  bias  his  judg- 
ment. 

The  incidents  I  am  about  to  narrate  occurred  eighteen 
years  ago.  The  date  is  of  no  consequence  otherwise 
than  that  1  was  younger  and  more  impressible  then  than 
now,  more  observant  of  trifling  circumstances,  and  more 
given  to  discovering  relations  between  objects  and  events 
apparently  wholly  disconnected.  It  is  possible,  also,  that 
the  length  of  time  which  has  elapsed  may  have  rendered 
some  of  the  circumstances  less  distinct,  while  it  has  magni- 
fied others,  thus  giving  the  narrative  a  completer  and  more 
dramatic  form  than  it  might  have  had  if  told  at  a  time  when 
every  fact  could  have  been  set  forth  with  the  exact  impor- 
tance to  which  it  was  entitled.  I  say  this  is  possible,  for 
the  memory  is  disposed  to  play  tricks  of  this  kind,  whether 
a  recollection  undergoes  a  silent  transformation  in  it,  or  be 
comes  insensibly  distorted  through  a  series  of  varying  repe- 
titions. But  I  shall  endeavor  in  this  account  to  give  due 
force  to  every  modifying  consideration,  and  to  attach  to  the 
main  occurrences  no  more  than  their  just  importance  ;  so 
that  if  it  contains  any  errors,  they  are  unknown  to  me,  and 
are  only  such  as  arise  unconsciously  from  this  uncon- 
trollable tendency  of  the  mind.  I  anxiously  desire  it  to  be 
understood,  however,  that  the  foregoing  considerations  are 
not  put  forward  as  excuses  for  inaccurate  statement — for,  as 
I  have  said,  1  shall  try  scrupulously  to  avoid  that— but  only 
to  suggest  that,  wherever  the  functions  of  the  memory  are 
extended  to  any  considerable  period,  the  most  circumstan- 
tial and  positive  accounts  are  to  be  accepted  with  a  prudent 
amount  of  caution. 

At  the  time  spoken  of  I  was  a  bachelor,  and  roomed  in  a 
private  residence  on  Russian  Hill.  My  occupation — a 
literary  one — called  me  down  town  in  the  morning,  where  I 
commonly  remained  till  night,  when  ordinarily  I  returned 
and  passed  the  evening  in  my  room,  engaged  in  reading  or 
writing,  as  suited  my  inclination.  Sometimes,  however, 
I  would  visit  a  place  of  amusement ;  or,  more  frequently, 
I  would  stroll  about  the  streets,  dividing  a  languid  attention 
between  the  attractions  in  the  shop-windows  and  the  end- 
less stream  of  people  that  surged  and  eddied  along  the  side- 
walks. This  intermingling  with  the  crowd  was  always  the 
pleasantest  of  entertainments  to  me.  With  no  definite 
purpose  in  view,  and  without  any  conscious  train  of  thought, 
1  can  still  pass  hours  enjoyably  in  merely  watching  a  busy 
thoroughfare.  To  my  passive  state  of  perception  at  such 
times,  the  continued  motion,  the  shifting  nature  of  the 
scene,  the  perpetual  novelty  of  the  combinations,  the  in- 
finiteness  of  individual  peculiarities,  the  ■variety  of  ages, 
statures,  gaits,  forms,  and  features,  the  expressions  that 
light  up  or  overcast  different  countenances,  the  unexpected 
dawning  of  a  beautiful  or  familiar  face  full  upon  me,  have 
all  the  charm  of  a  spectacular  display,  and  I  never  weary 
of  the  interminable  pantomime. 

At  the  time  of  which  I  am  writing  my  relish  for  this 
species  of  amusement  was  keener,  if  possible,  than  it  is  at 
present.  What  I  may  have  lacked  of  that  broader  sympa- 
thy with  my  kind,  and  that  earnester  scrutiny  into  the  mys- 
tery of  life  which  only  come  with  years  to  deepen  our  interest 
in  our  fellow-beings,  was  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the 
livelier  sensibilities  of  youth,  and  a  tendency  to  abstruse 
speculation,  which,  though  fantastic  and  undisciplined, 
afforded  me  rare  mental  enjoyment.  My  mentor  in  philoso- 
phy was  Edgar  A.  Poe.  The  confession  only  excites  a 
smile  at  myself  now ;  yet,  if  I  were  to  live  my  life  over,  I 
feel  that  I  should  be  no  more  able  to  resist — as  what  boy 
has  ever  resisted? — his  wonderful  fascination  than  I  was 
when  I  first  experienced  the  spell  of  his  magical  creations. 


His  writings  exercised  a  strong  influence  over  me,  and  gave 
a  decided  cast  to  my  intellectual  bent.  I  am  certain  it  is  to 
him,  more  than  to  all  causes  besides,  that  I  am  indebted  for 
my  total  ctisbelief  in  unearthly  manifestations  of  whatever 
kind.  This  statement  may  appear  incredible  to  those  but 
imperfectly  acquainted  with  his  works,  who  share  the  com- 
mon notion  that  they  deal  principally  with  ghostly  subjects 
and  agencies.  But  the  fact  is,  while  Poe  made  use  of  all 
the  preternatural  machinery  which  a  wild  imagination  and  a 
mind  curiously  learned  could  furnish  him,  in  no  instance 
that  I  can  recollect  did  he  ever  have  recourse  to  the  super- 
natural as  a  foundation  for  his  weird  superstructures.  His 
most  marvelous  incidents  and  catastrophes  turn  upon  actual 
or  plausible  scientific  principles,  real  or  supposititious,  intel- 
lectual and  moral  influences,  and  established  or  assumed 
psychological  laws.  The  coinage  of  his  fancy  may  be 
counterfeit,  but  it  always  bears  the  stamp  of  the  natural 
upon  its  face ;  he  never  sought  to  impose  supernatural 
currency  upon  his  readers. 

The  confirming  and  strengthening  of  my  skepticism  in 
regard  to  the  supernatural  I  esteem  to  have  been  entirely 
beneficial.  But  the  writings  of  Poe  exerted  an  influence 
over  me  in  another  respect  which  I  can  not  regard  as  alto- 
gether salutary.  The  unnaturalness  of  his  characters  and 
situations,  even  while  remotely  adhering  to  nature  ;  the  re- 
condite affinities  and  relations  existing  in  his  tales  between 
widely  separate  persons  and  objects;  the  inherent  mental  in- 
firmities and  predispositions  which  he  depicted  as  tending 
toward  tragic  conclusions  with  apparent  fatalism,  insinuated 
themselves  into  my  mind  as  the  commonest  realities,  and 
imbued  it  with  the  most  visionary  ideas  of  life  and  its  phe- 
nomena. The  outward  and  obvious  phase  of  things  seemed 
to  me  only  a  mask  that  concealed  their  true  meaning,  and  I 
often  missed  their  plain  significance  in  my  effort  to  penetrate 
beyond  aild  discover  the  supposed  underlying  mysteries.  It 
was  fortunate  that  my  duties  and  associations  were  of  a  na- 
ture not  to  be  affected  by  this  delusion  ;  otherwise  the  con- 
sequences might  have  been  serious  enough,  as  I  was  pre- 
pared by  my  zeal  to  carry  it  to  any  length.  As  it  was,  it 
simply  afforded  my  fancy  unbounded  scope,  and  gave  rise  to 
harmless  speculations  from  which  I  derived  the  greatest 
pleasure.  And  when  at  length  it  yielded,  like  most  other 
puerile  weaknesses,  to  the  advance  n!"  years,  I  was  conscious 
of  no  worse  permanent  effects  from  it  than  we  experience 
from  the  majority  of  youthful  follies  and  infirmities  after  we 
have  outgrown  them. 

One  of  its  many  effects,  while  I  was  yet  under  its  spelt; 
was  to  make  me  studiously  observant  of  coincidences,  of  un- 
usual occurrences  and  resemblances  ;  in  short,  of  the  whole 
range  of  extraordinary  agreements  and  similitudes  from  which 
hidden  causes  and  undiscovered  relations  might  be  inferred. 
I  have  not  yet  lost  my  faculty  of  quick  observation  in  this 
respect,  but  I  no  longer  exert  it  with  the  same  eagerness  nor 
to  the  same  end.  In  those  days  I  was  alert  to  detect  the 
slightest  analogies,  and,  at  every  provocation,  boldly  pushed 
conjecture  to  the  extreme  of  probability,  if  not  entirely  be- 
yond that  limit  oftentimes.  My  enthusiasm,  no  doubt,  fre- 
quently betrayed  me  into  detecting  affinities  where  none  ex- 
isted ;  and  it  is  likely  that  I  still  more  frequently  arrived  at 
the  most  illogical  and  absurd  conclusions  from  what  I  actu- 
ally saw.  But,  if  this  was  so,  the  same  ignorance  and  over- 
weening confidence  that  had  led  me  astray  rendered  me 
blind  to  my  errors  in  most  instances,  and,  like  the  rest  of  de- 
ceived mankind,  I  hugged  my  blunders  in  undisturbed  com- 
placency. 

In  going  and  returning  from  my  home  to  the  office  where 
I  was  employed,  I  commonly  passed  along  Montgomery  and 
Second  Streets.  I  knew  but  few  persons  in  the  city,  to  be 
on  speaking  terms  with  them  ;  but  in  course  of  time  my 
habit  of  close  observation  had  made  my  sight-acquaintance- 
ship— if  I  may  so  designate  the  familiarity  we  feel  with  faces 
that  have  become  well-known  to  us— very  extensive.  Per- 
haps I  may  have  been  aware  of  the  names  of  a  dozen  or 
more,  but  of  the  majority  of  them  I  knew  nothing,  beyond  the 
simple  fact  of  meeting  them  more  or  less  frequently  upon 
the  street.  Two  of  these  unknown  persons  eventually 
aroused  a  deep  interest  in  me.  There  was  nothing  in  the 
appearance  or  manner  of  either  to  excite  attention.  They 
were  both  about  the  same  age  and  size,  both  had  dark  hair 
and  eyes,  both  wore  only  a  moustache,  and  both  dressed  alike, 
in  light  trousers  and  vest  and  black  sack-coat  and  slouch 
hat.  While  the  likeness  between  them  was  not  actually 
startling,  it  was  striking  enough  to  attract  notice  at  once, 
and  to  confuse  a  careless  observer  in  regard  to  their  identity. 
It  was  a  mistake  arising  from  this  resemblance  that  first  at- 
tracted my  attention  to  them. 

One  morning  I  was  standing  before  a  window,  looking  at  a 
portrait,  which  had  the  name  of  the  artist  but  not  of  the 
subject  labeled  upon  it,  when  somebody  behind  me  re- 
marked, "Jewett  is  the  painter,  but  who  is  the  paintee?"  I 
turned  and  saw  one  of  the  men  of  whom  I  have  spoken — for 
the  first  time,  I  recollect,  ever  having  beheld  him.  There 
was  something  so  uncouth  in  his  remark  that  I  walked 
away  at  once,  leaving  him  still  at  the  window  ;  but  during 
the  momentary  look  I  had  taken  at  him,  I  had  noted  his  ap- 
pearance accurately.  Before  I  had  gone  a  block,  to  my  sur- 
prise, 1  met  him  face  to  face,  as  I  supposed.  He  passed  by 
without  noticing  either  me  or  my  astonishment.  As  I  had 
walked  at  a  tolerably  rapid  pace  since  leaving  him  at  the 
window,  my  curiosity  was  excited  to  know  by  what  means, 


and  for  what  purpose  he  had  thus  headed  me  off.  In  obe- 
dience to  a  sudden  impulse,  I  turned  and  followed  him. 
When  he  came  opposite  the  window  where  the  portrait  was 
on  exhibition,  he  stopped  to  look  at  it  again,  as  I  thought  ; 
but  jifst  then,  to  my  amazement,  I  became  aware  that  his 
double,  for  whom  I  had  mistaken  him,  was  standing  by  his 
side,  still  gazing  at  the  painting. 

It  was  easy  to  distinguish  points  of  difference  now  that 
they  were  contrasted  ;  yet  the  dissimilarity  was  not  enough 
to  render  my  mistake  a  very  glaring  one.  The  likeness  was 
sufficiently  strong  to  suggest  close  relationship  at  the  very 
least,  possibly  that  they  might  be  brothers.  But  they  not 
only  showed  no  signs  of  recognition,  though  they  looked  de- 
liberately into  each  other's  faces,  but,  what  at  first  seemed 
inexplicable  to  me,  neither  appeared  to  be  conscious  of  the 
remarkable  resemblance  between  themselves.  A  moment's 
reflection,  however,  satisfied  me  that  this  was  not  so  strange 
after  all,  as  it  is  doubtful  if  any  of  us  know  exactly  how  we 
appear,  or  if  we  would  be  able  to  recognize  ourselves  upon 
the  street,  supposing  such  an  impossibility  as  meeting  one's 
self  to  be  possible. 

Though  feeling  a  natural  chagrin  at  the  blunder  which  had 
so  flatly  impeached  my  vaunted  accuracy  of  perception,  and 
experiencing,  moreover,  a  sense  of  disappointment  at  the 
evident  fallacy  of  my  conjecture  of  kinship,  I  yet  derived  a 
keen  enjoyment  from  contemplating  them,  and  felt  my'im- 
agination  stimulated  to  unwonted  activity  in  speculating  upon 
the  possibilities  of  a  resemblance  at  once  so  remarkable  and 
apparently  accidental.  There  must  be  something  more  than 
a  mere  coincidence  in- this,  if  philosophy  could  only  find  it 
out.  Even  if  there  were  no  pre-existing  related  causes  which 
conduced  to  the  likeness,  the  likeness  must  now  have  be- 
come a  cause  in  itself  that  would  operate  uniformly  upon 
their  future  lives,  and  produce  a  certain  similarity  in  their 
destinies.  If,  as  is  universally  conceded  to  be  the  case,  like 
mental  and  moral  attributes  are  intimately  associated — 
whether  as  causes  or  effects — with  like  peculiarities  of  phy- 
sique, temperament,  physiognomy,  and  phrenological  devel- 
opment, then  there  must  be  on  the  part  of  these  two  persons 
an  almost  perfect  parity  of  character.  Such  an  hypothesis 
found  striking  confirmation  in  the  uniformity  of  their  dress, 
and  the  identical  fashion  of  wearing  their  moustaches.  These 
are  not  matters  of  as  trifling  import  as  might  at  first  thought 
be  supposed.  It  is  only  in  exceptional  cases  that  the  cut  of 
a  man's  beard  or  the  style  of  his  clothes  is  the  result  of  ac- 
cident. With  the  majority  of  men  the  beard  and  apparel 
are  studiously  regulated  according  to  individual  canons  of 
taste,  and  are  as  indicative  of  the  person's  character  as  are 
his  physical  peculiarities  and  manners.  In  this  instance, 
where  the  uniformity  extended  to  both  the  dress  and  the 
beard,  the  chances  were  preposterously  against  the  agree- 
ment being  merely  a  fortuitous  one,  and  as  correspondingly 
in  favor  of  its  resulting  from  an  identity  of  tastes  originating 
in  the  homogenity  of  their  structures  and  characters.  It  was 
impossible  to  believe  that  a  parallel  which  ran  so  undeviat- 
ingly  through  age,  temperament,  and  physical  conformation, 
the  direct  influence  of  which  in  moulding  their  conduct  uni- 
formly was  visible  in  the  style  of  their  garments  and  beards, 
should  not  project  itself  into  the  future  and  exert  its  power 
upon  their  subsequent  careers,  shaping  for  them  destinies  in 
common,  so  far  as  compatible  with  the  unavoidable  differ- 
erences  of  their  environments. 

While  I  was  pursuing  this  interesting  train  of  thought,  the 
unconscious  subjects  of  it  left  the  window,  and  walked  away 
in  opposite  directions,  to  all  appearance  still  oblivious  to 
each  other's  identity,  and  to  any  thing  noticeable  in  their 
strange  encounter. 

I  am  uncertain  whether  the  two  men  who  thus  so  memor- 
ably attracted  my  attention  had  previously  escaped  my  no- 
tice, or  whether  they  were  newly  come  into  my  field  of  observ- 
ation, though  I  deem  the  latter  conjecture  the  more  probable 
one  ;  but  I  am  entirely  certain  of  the  frequency  with  which 
I  thereafter  saw  them.  I  use  the  dual  form  of  expression 
purposely,  for  it  denotes  a  peculiarity  with  which  I  very  soon 
became  deeply  impressed.  While  I  never  observed  them 
together,  only  as  they  might  chance  to  come  in  contact  in 
passing  along  the  street,  I  was  quick  to  remark  it  as  an  as- 
tonishing fact,  that  I  never  saw  either  of  them  but  immedi- 
ately afterward  I  beheld  the  other.  At  first  I  ascribed  this 
circumstance  to  mere  accident,  but  its  frequent  repetition 
soon  raised  it  in  my  estimation  to  the  dignity  of  a  sin- 
gular coincidence,  and  finally,  when  through  an  extended 
period  of  time  the  occurrence  had  proved  itself  to  be  inva- 
riable, I  recognized  the  necessity  of  seeking  an  explanation  of 
it  in  abstruser  principles  than  those  that  enter  into  the  cal- 
culation of  ordinary  chances  and  casualties.  But  it  was 
easier  to  conjecture  mysterious  relations  than  to  discover 
them  and  determine  their  nature  and  laws.  The  range  of 
possibilities  was  illimitable,  the  questions  that  presented 
themselves  so  intangible,  that  every  effort  I  made  to  solve 
the  mystery,  clutched  only  upon  impalpable  clews,  and  event- 
ually exhausted  itself  in  vacancy,  without  any  results.  In 
this  state  of  baffled  exertion,  there  was  no  recourse  left  to 
me  but  to  wait  patiently  and  trust  to  chance  to  reveal  the 
thread  by  which  the  complexities  might  be  unraveled. 

But  my  patience,  though  vigilant  and  unwearied,  bore  no 
fruits.     Day  after  day   I   would  first  see  one  of  them,  and 
presently,  with  as  much  certainty  as  I  might  have  looked  for 
his  shadow,  I   would  behold  the  other.     The   com 
never  failed  in  a  single  instance.     Whether  T   < 
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either  of  them  unawares,  or  whether — as  now  was  often  the 
case — I  deliberately  stationed  myself  and  watched  for  one 
of  them,  the  result  was  always  the  same  :  as  soon  as  the 
first  came  under  my  view,  I  had  only  to  glance  up  or  down 
the  street,  and  then  the  other  would  be  in  full  sight.  They 
appeared  to  have  no  purpose  in  common  that  might  account 
for  this  constant  propinquity.  In  fact  the  saunterings  of 
both  of  them  seemed  to  be  so  entirely  without  object  that  I 
felt  an  additional  curiosity  to  know  what  pursuits  they  could 
follow,  which  left  them  so  much  leisure.  They  never  seemed 
to  be  more  aware  of  their  strange  association  than  they  had 
been  of  their  singular  likeness  on  the  occasion  I  first  saw 
them,  but  moved  on  as  unconscious  of  each  other's  exist- 
ence as  might  two  remote  planets,  which,  from  some  cause, 
revolved  in  the  same  orbit. 

In  my  futile  attempts  to  solve  the  self-imposed  problems 
the  suggestion  often  occurred  to  me  that  there  might  be  no 
mystery  in  the  affair  after  all.  What  was  more  likely  than 
that  two  men,  without  employment,  who  by  chance  bore  a 
strong  resemblance  to  each  other,  and  by  mere  accident 
shaved  and  dressed  alike,  should  spend  their  idle  time  upon 
the  principal  thoroughfares,  whose  circumscribed  range  ren- 
dered their  constant  proximity  a  circumstance  of  no  extra- 
ordinary import  ?  Such  a  view  would  have  furnished  a  nat- 
ural and  easy  solution  to  the  whole  matter,  but  I  unhesitat- 
ingly rejected  it.  My  mind  was  too  thoroughly  imbued  with 
mysticism  to  accept  so  simple  and  obvious  a  conclusion. 
But  though  I  cast  it  aside  as  unworthy  of  philosophical  con- 
sideration, I  had  nothing  in  the  least  substantial  with  which 
to  replace  it.  I  could  only  cling  to  the  delusive  embrace  of 
conjecture,  and  wait  and  wa'tch. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  I  did  not  institute  inquiry  con- 
cerning the  objects  of  this  extravagant  interest,  and  thereby 
settle  my  perplexities  at  once.  But  such  a  course  would 
have  been  indescribably  obnoxious  to  me;  My  school  of 
philosophy  was  founded  upon  an  intellectual  refinement  and 
acumen  that  scorned  all  external  aid.  The  problem  that  re- 
sisted the  processes  of  pure  ratiocination  must  remain  for- 
ever unsolved  rather  than  appeal  for  assistance  to  the  vulgar 
methods  of  inquiry  and  experiment.  But  it  so  happened 
that  I  obtained  some  information  respecting  one  of  my  dual- 
ity without  violating  this  proscription. 

Among  the  limited  number  of  acquaintances  I  had  made, 
despite  my  retiring  disposition,  was  a  young  lady  named  Ra- 
chel Claghorne.  Her  father  was  a  commission  merchant, 
and  his  residence  was  only  a  few  doors  from  where  I  roomed. 
The  reason  which  had  prompted  so  unusual  a  course  on  my 
part  as  to  seek  an  introduction  to  the  family,  was  a  report 
throughout  the  neighborhood  that  Miss  Claghorne  frequently 
saw  apparitions. 

I  found  her  to  be  a  well-nurtured  person,  eighteen  years 
old,  bright  and  vivacious  in  her  manner,  and  exceptionally 
beautiful,  her  skin  possessing  a  shell-like  translucence,  over 
which  the  fitful  pinks  and  vermilions  played  like  lambent 
flames.  She  exhibited  symptoms  of  great  sensibility,  and  I 
learned  that  in  childhood  she  had  suffered  from  a  severe  at- 
tack of  brain-fever. 

When  our  acquaintance  was  sufficiently  advanced  to  per- 
mit of  the  discussion  of  so  delicate  a  matter  without  embar- 
rassment t  j  her,  I  approached  the  subject  in  which  I  felt  so 
deep  an  interest,  and  she  told  me  in  a  straightforward  and 
graphic  way  of  the  visions  she  had  seen,  without  the  least 
indication  of  fear,  or  of  attaching  any  unnatural  significance 
to  them.  However  interesting  her  account  of  the  various 
apparitions  she  had  beheld  might  prove,  to  give  it  in  full 
would  lead  me  far  out  of  my  way.  I  shall  therefore  restrict 
myself  to  an  abridged  description  of  two  occurrences,  which 
will  sufficiently  illustrate  the  character  of  them  all,  and  an- 
swer the  end  I  have  in  view  as  well  as  if  I  presented  the  en- 
tire story  in  her  own  words. 

Some  years  previously  a  younger  and  only  sister  of  Miss 
Claghorne  had  died  from  the  effects  of  an  accidental  injury. 
Her  loss,  together  with  the  sudden  and  harrowing  manner  of 
her  death,  was  a  terrible  shock  to  the  whole  family  ;  but  its 
effect  upon  the  sister  was  especially  severe  and  enduring. 
At  first,  she  was  seized  with  paroxysms  which  it  was  feared 
would  terminate  in  epilepsy,  but  the  violence  of  them  grad- 
ually wore  away  and  she  began  to  recover — not  in  the  course 
of  a  swift  return  to  health,  but  through  months  of  excessive 
prostration  and  suffering.  Finally,  however,  she  became 
well  again,  to  all  appearances. 

One  day  she  returned  from  a  walk  more  than  usually 
fatigued,  and  lay  down  on  a  lounge  to  rest.  A  strange 
drowsiness  overcame  her,  which,  though  it  rendered  her  in- 
sensible to  surrounding  objects,  was  not  sleep.  It  was  mid- 
summer, but  she  experienced  a  sensation  of  chilliness — the 
intense  chilliness  produced  by  contact  with  ice  or  some  other 
exceedingly  cold  substance  ;  but  though  she  suffered  acutely 
and  felt  the  necessity  of  arousing  herself,  she  was  utterly  in- 
capable of  exertion  or  of  casting  off  the  mysterious  spell 
that  had  overcome  her.  So  thoroughly  impressed  was  she 
with  the  presence  of  some  object  which  had  imparted  its 
dread  chilliness  to  her,  that  at  last,  by  great  effort,  she  asked 
who  or  what  was  there.  A  reply  came  in  low  but  distinctly 
audible  tones  :  "  Have  you  forgotten,  sister,  what  day  and 
hour  it  is?"  The  words  aroused  her  fully.  As  she  raised 
herself  to  an  upright  position,  she  beheld  the  form  of  her 
sister  standing  close  beside  her,  clad  in  the  identical  white 
wrapper,  and  presenting  the  perfect  likeness  of  herself  as 
she  had  lain  prepared  for  burial,  even  to  the  bunch  of 
flowers  upon  her  bosom  and  the  buds  in  her  hair.  There 
was  but  a  single  difference  between  her  and  her  dead  self  : 
her  eyes  were  open,  gazing  tenderly  but  sadly  at  her  sister. 
No  further  words  were  spoken.  In  an  instant,  almost,  the 
form  began  to  recede,  floating  rather  than  walking,  toward 
the  door  ;  but  when  it  reached  the  middle  of  the  room  it 
suddenly  vanished  from  sight.  Though  greatly  agitated, 
Miss  Claghorne  did  not  lose  her  consciousness  or  self-pos- 
session for  a  moment.  The  words  she  had  so  distinctly 
heard  prompted  her  at  once  to  look  at  the  clock  and  to  re- 
call the  day  of  the  month.  It  was  just  a  year  to  the  very 
minute  from  the  time  her  sister  died. 

[to  be  continued.] 
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A  Personal  Sketch  of  Madame  Edmond  Adam,  of  "  La  Nouvelle  Revue.' 


This  lady,  (says  a  writer  in  the  Boston  Times,)  who  is 
known  to  the  literary  world  as  "Juliette  Lamber,"  is  a  liter- 
al-)- woman,  but  not  a  blue-stocking.  She  is  tall,  slender, 
with  a  beautiful  figure  and  distinguished  air.  Her  face  is  ex- 
pressive of  grace  and  energy  combined,  and  her  finely  cut 
lips  denote  great  firmness.  She  has  superb  shoulders, 
worthy  of  a  statue,  and  a  sweet  expression,  though  slightly 
overcast — the  effect  of  fatigue  from  incessant  labor.  Mme. 
Adam  reads,  in  manuscript,  all  the  articles  in  La  Nouvelle 
Revue.  From  midnight  till  4  o'clock  in  the  morning,  she  is 
always  at  work,  and  the  belated  Parisian,  on  his  way  from 
the  club  or  ah  entertainment,  can  always  see  the  bright 
light  shining  in  the  library  window  on  the  Boulevard  Pois- 
sonniere. 

The  success  of  the  publication  is  assured.  Started  only 
eight  months  ago,  it  has  acquired  eight  thousand  subscribers. 
They  say  that  Mme.  Adam  hopes  to  rival  the  Revue  des 
Deux-Motuies,  but  that  journal  has  too  brilliant  a  corps  of 
writers,  and  too  long  a  career  behind  it.  Charles  Buloz  has 
managed  to  make  it  even  more  successful  than  did  his 
father,  who  was  its  founder,  and  it  has  increased  in  consid- 
erable proportions  since  the  death  of  the  elder  Buloz.  Be- 
j  sides,  the  two  journals  do  not  appeal  to  the  same  public,  for 
I  politics  reign  in  the  new,  while  in  the  old  literature  is  the 
main  feature.  Mme.  Adam  is,  above  all,  a  combattant ;  she 
is  the  soldier  of  her  idea,  and  an  idea  is  strongly  defended 
when  said  soldier  is  a  pretty  woman.  For  one  can  not  but 
note  the  fact  that  this  reigning  politician  has  lost  nothing  of 
the  woman.  Her  smile  has  the  charm  that  conquers,  her 
voice  the  melody  that  convinces,  and  it  is  on  this  account, 
perhaps,  that  she  appears  so  little  of  a  blue-stocking.  There 
is  nothing  more  objectionable  than  the  literary  hermaphro- 
dite. A  dramatic  author,  who  is  also  a  novelist,  and  of  course 
a  keen  observer,  accuses  her  of  being  commonplace.  It  is 
possible.  But  if  she  be  a  trifle  commonplace,  she  is  always 
devoted  to  her  cause.  She  is  capable  of  defending  one  from 
a  pure  spirit  of  chivalry,  as  she  has  done  for  many. 

Her  drawing-room  is  a  true  "salon."  Others  have  a  cer- 
tain set,  but  she  receives  every  one  without  regard  to  differ- 
ences of  opinions,  personal  worth  being  the  passport  re- 


of  war,  and  not  to  aggrieve  her  best  friends,  she  yielded.  A 
certain  coldness,  however,  thus  crept  in  between  the  leaders 
of  the  party  and  Madame  Adam  ;  but  it  can  not  last  long, 
for  this  woman  is  a  power  in  herself.  No  one  thinks  that 
this  quarrel  will  be  permanent,  and  they  give  as  one  reason, 
that  Gambetta  feared  to  give  too  official  an  air  to  La  Nou- 
velle Revue.  This  seems  plausible,  but  the  truth  is  that 
Madame  Adam  never  conceals  her  aversion  for  any  one,  and 
this  must  give  offense  in  certain  quarters. 

Louis  Philippe's  queen  said  one  day  that  she  knew  of  no 
condition  more  pitiable  than  to  be  a  widow  ;  that  the  very 
position  was  a  false  one.  True,  a  widow  has  many  advan- 
tages, but  the  medal  has  always  its  reverse  side,  and  cal- 
umny or  scandal  are  always  active  against  her.  All  the  world 
are  more  or  less  exposed  to  this,  to  be  sure,  but  calumniators 
are  always  piudent  as  to  whom  they  attack,  for  they  are 
always  cowards.  Those  who  make  this  a  business  know 
what  its  dangers  are,  and  they  generally  avoid  those  who  are 
ready  to  draw  the  sword.  But  a  woman  and  a  widow  is 
rich  prey  for  such  rascals.  There  is  only  one  fashion  of 
treating  scandal ;  it  is  to  take  it  by  the  throat.  No  one  can 
defend  a  widow,  a  woman  who  has  no  husband,  without 
compromising  her.  It  has  happened^  therefore,  in  the  course 
of  her  life,  that  Madame  Adam  has  been  exposed  to  an 
anonymous  attack,  but  what  more  to  her  praise  can  be  said 
than  that  only  once  has  one  dared  to  attack  this  woman 
without  a  defender  ? 

Madame  Adam  leads  two  lives — the  one  public,  the  other 
private  ;  and  this  latter  is  a  charming  one.  She  has  a  mar- 
ried daughter,  who,  like  her  mother,  is  both  accomplished 
and  intellectual.  As  to  complexion,  Madame  Adam  is 
blonde.  Alphonse  Karr  has  somewhere  written  these  two 
sentences,  so  terribly  true:  "Always  mistrust  a  blonde  wo- 
man. There  are  brunettes  who  are  really  blondes."  Well, 
Madame  Adam  is  blonde,  but  she  has  the  heart  and  the 
mind  of  a  brunette. 


quired.     The  noticeable    feature  of  these  occasions  is  the 


There  is  a  certain  charm  about  feats  of  fence  and  skill 
with  the  sword,  even  to  those  who  are  not  familiar  with 
weapons.  And  this  is  a  striking  story  :  Pulaski,  as  is  well 
known,  was  as  adroit  a  swordsman  as  he  was  perfect  in  horse- 
manship, and  he  ever  rode  a  powerful  and  fleet  charger. 
During  the  retreat  or  the  American  army  through  New  Jer- 
sey, in  the  darkest  hour  of  our  national   adversity,  Pulaski 


Hie  late  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  known  to  the  Indians 
Old-Man-who-  Sees-Through-Windows-on-His-Nose  ; 
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general  affability.  One  would  not  think  that  we  were  living 
in  an  age  when  the  passions  take  fire  like  a  train  of  powder. 
Perhaps  the  lady  of  the  house,  so  eclectic  in  matters  of  art, 
inspires  those  about  her  with  her  own  polite  toleration.  Po- 
liteness is  a  matter  much  disdained  to-day,  and  more:s  the 
pity.  There  is  nothing  more  enjoyable  than  a  reunion  of  in- 
telligent men  and  women,  who  talk  well,  are  distinguished  in 
their  manners,  and  refined  by  education.  There  are  always 
many  pretty  women  present,  as  well  as  conservative  and 
strong-minded  ones. 

Madame  Adam's  apartments  display  a  cultivated  taste. 
The  furniture  is  severe  and  of  undoubted  antiquity,  and  the 
draperies  dark.  An  immense  sombre-tinted  library  contains 
at  one  side  a  book-case  filled  with  the  bound  manuscripts  of 
the  works  of  "Juliette  Lamber."  Juliette  Lamber  is  the 
talented  writer,  while''  Mme.  Adam  is  the  woman  of  the 
world  who  receives.  Her  conversation  is  brilliant,  and  she 
delights  in  strange  subjects,  yet  she  has  the  art  of  rendering 
such  subjects  interesting.  Her  books,  too,  are  strange  crea- 
tions. For  example,  here  is  the  title  of  one  of  them — 
"  Laide."  An  artist,  worshiping  ideal  beauty,  has  a  daugh- 
ter whom  sickness  has  disfigured,  and  he  takes  a  violent  dis- 
like, even  hatred  toward  her.  Give  this  subject  to  a  psychol- 
ogist, like  Balzac,  and  he  would  simply  shrug  his  shoulders  ; 
give  it  to  a  physiologist,  like  Goucourt,  and  he  would  aban- 
don his  pen  ;  give  it  to  a  novelist,  like  Alphonse  Daudet,  and 
he  would  laugh  at  you.  Juliette  Lamber  makes  an  exquisite 
story  of  it.  She  discovers  a  little  drama  where  there  seems 
to  be  none,  and  constructs  a  love  romance  on  the  head  of  a 
pin.  *- 

She  loves  the  sun,  and  all  the  acts  of  her  life  prove  it.  It 
shines  in  all  she  writes  and  says.  She  owns  near  Nice  a 
villa,  half  concealed  in  a  grove  of  orange  trees,  and  she  often 
sojourns  there,  and  rests  for  long  hours  in  view  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, that  sea  of  blue  and  green,  always  changing,  like 
a  daughter  of  Eve.  Last  summer,  in  the  torrid  heat  of  the 
month  of  August,  she  went  to  Italy,  and  when  some  one 
asked  if  she  did  not  fear  the  fever  at  such  a  season,  she  re- 
plied that  she  feared  nothing  from  the  Italian  sun.  But 
although  she  does  not  fear  the  sun,  she  dreads  the  sea.  She 
adores  Greece,  and  though  born  to  live  amid  the  grand  sou- 
venirs of  the  country  of  Homer  and  yEschylus,  her  mortal 
dread  of  sea -sickness  prevents  her  from  visiting  Athens. 

She  rarely  signs  her  articles  in  her  journal — perhaps  be- 
cause she  writes  so  much.  You  will  often  find  there  politi- 
cal papers,  sometimes  cloudy,  sometimes  exact  and  very 
clear,  and  it  is  strange  how  one  can  perceive  in  her  writings 
a  little  of  the  indecision  of  her  face.  The  prevailing  charac- 
teristic of  her  literary  works  is  the  same  as  in  her  womanly 
nature — chivalrous.  And  this  is  why  she  has  so  many  real 
friends,  in  spite  of  the  profusion  of  her  friendship.  Our  cen- 
tury is  filled  with  Sancho  Panzas — a  heavy,  stupid,  vulgar, 
cowardly,  and  wicked  people  ;  it  is  good  to  see  from  time  to 
time  a  Don  Quixote  arise  among  them.  In  this  case  Don 
Quixote  is  in  petticoats  ;  but  it  is  only  a  charm  the  more, 
and  undoubtedly  this  Don  Quixote  has  his  windmills  too. 

Madame  Adam  was  for  a  long  time  the  friend  and  confi- 
dante of  Monsieur  Gambetta.  At  present,  it  seems,  she  has 
quarreled  with  the  president  of  the  Chamber.  This  is  the 
report,  but  no  one,  probably,  knows  the  truth  of  the  affair, 
and  perhaps  no  one  has  tried  to  ascertain  it.  People  would 
be  much  astonished  to  find  that  this  lady  was  two-sided. 
She  would  always  say  just  what  she  thought,  if  she  did  not 
always  think  all  that  she  said.  Some  say  that  the  trouble 
between  her  and  Gambetta  was  brought  about  by  the  cele- 
brated clause  against  religious  orders  in  France.  When  Jules 
Ferry  introduced  this  clause  Madame  Adam  opposed  him 
from  the  start,  and  she  has  great  influence  upon  those  about 
her.  Her  friends  besought  her  not  to  oppose  his  project,  but 
still  she  fought  against  it,  and  they  well  know  that  with  her 
little  hand  (always  bien  gantie — %%  if  you  please)  she  casts 
many  votes.  She  saw  in  this  movement  an  attack  on  liberty, 
and  suspected  that  it  would  injure  the  republic.   At  last,  tired 


!  was,  with  a  small  party  of  horsemen,  pursued  by  a  party  of 
British  cavalry,  the  leader  of  which  was  as  good  a  horseman, 
and  mounted  nearly  as  well  as  Pulaski.  Pulaski  rode  in  the 
rear  of  his  detachment,  and  the  British  captain  came  in  ad- 
vance of  those  he  commanded.  The  morning  sun  was  shin- 
ing brightly,  casting  oblique  shadows,  and,  as  the  pursued 
party  entered  a  long,  narrow  lane,  Pulaski,  having  satisfied 
himself  of  the  superior  speed  and  command  of  his  horse 
over  that  of  his  pursuer,  slackened  his  pace,  and  kept  his 
horse  to  the  side  of  the  lane  furthest  from  the  sun.  The  pur- 
suing officer  came  up  in  hot  haste,  his  sword  elevated  so  as 
to  make  the  decisive  cut  upon  Pulaski  as  soon  as  he  could 
reach  him.  Pulaski  rode  as  though  he  heard  not  the  ad- 
vance upon  him — yet  he  kept  his  eyes  fixed  warily  upon  the 
ground  on  the  side  of  his  horse  toward  the  sun  on  his  right. 
As  soon  as  he  saw  the  shadow  of  his  pursuers  horse  gain 
upon  him,  and  found  that  the  horse's  head,  by  the  shadow, 
had  gained  about  half  the  length  of  his  own  horse's  body, 
he  gave  the  sudden  sword  cut  of  St.  George  with  his  power- 
ful arm,  and  saw  the  decapitated  head  of  the  English  officer 
follow  the  stroke.  His  mathematical  eye  had  measured  the 
distance  by  the  position  of  the  shadow  so  accurately,  and 
his  position  giving  a  long  back  reach  to  his  right  arm,  while 
the  cross  stroke  of  his  pursuer  must  have  been  made  at  a 
much  shorter  distance  to  have  taken  effect,  that  the  pursuing 
officer  lost  his  head  before  he  suspected  that  his  proximity 
was  known,  or  that  a  blow  was  meditated. 


Several  London  journals,  in  speaking  lately  of  Edwin 
Booth's  performance  of  Bertuccio  and  the  play  generally, 
said  that  the  "dummy"  representing  Fiordelisa,  the  jesters 
daughter,  was  so  very  artificial  that  not  a  soul  in  the  audi- 
ence could  for  a  moment  have  been  deceived  by  it.  The  fact 
is,  however,  that  a  "dummy"  was  not  used.  The  actress 
who  took  the  part  was  herself  inclosed  in  the  wrappings,  and 
handed  down  the  ladder  "resting  against  the  dwelling,  from 
which  she  was  carried  off,  as  they  who  have  seen  the  drama 
will  readily  recollect.  If  the  living,  breathing,  throbbing, 
young  woman  appeared  to  the  critics  like  a  very  poor  dummy, 
it  is  very  unfortunate  for  the  critics,  who  may  have  such  per- 
verted perceptions  as  to  suppose  that  animated  nature  is  a 
very  poor  imitation  of  a  human  body.  Edwin  Booth,  the 
other  actors,  and  the  manager,  are  reported  to  have  enjoyed 
not  a  little  the  joke  on  the  London  newspapers,  which  is 
certainly  comical.  The  fault-finding  and  lukewarm  praise 
of  Booth  by  some  of  his  English  critics  may  be  partially  ex- 
plained by  their  condemnation  of  the  flesh-and-blood  dummy. 
They  have  repeatedly  declared  his  acting  artificial.  Did 
they  really  mean  that  it  was  too  natural  for  their  stage  ? 


It  is  said  of  American  business  men  that  they  seldom  re- 
tire, as  do  the  European  merchants,  but  stay  in  the  harness 
till  they  drop.  It  is  generally  true,  but  the  rule  is  some- 
times broken.  Messrs.  Poole  &  Harris,  of  the  Oriental  Free 
and  Bonded  Warehouses,  having  accumulated  comfortable 
fortunes,  are  about  to  retire  from  business.  It  is  like  the  dis- 
appearance of  some  old  landmark.  The  firm  is  so  well 
known,  and  so  many  have  been  brought  in  contact  with  it, 
that  a  large  number  of  people  will"be  interested  in  the 
change.  These  warehouses  have  been  the  largest  and  most 
important  in  the  city,  located  as  they  are  just  where  ship 
and  car  come  together.  They  have  been  sub-leased  to  Geo. 
C.  Bodie,  at  present  lessee  of  the  Battery  Street  warehouse, 
a  gentleman  long  identified  with  this  business.  It  is  a  satis- 
faction to  the  merchants  to  know  that  the  place  will  be  so 
well  filled,  for  Messrs.  Poole  &  Harris  have  been  widely 
popular  in  the  mercantile  community  for  their  manner  of 
conducting  business,  and  their  care  of  the  merchandise  en- 
trusted to  them.  

The  raw  oyster  is  the  lazy  man's  friend.  An  assistant 
opens  the  oyster,  and  all  the  lazy  man  has  to  do  is  to  open 
his  mouth. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


SAN   FRANCISCO'S   SALON. 


The  Exhibition  of  Paintings  at  the  Art  Association. 


The  sixteenth  exhibition  of  the  San  Francisco  Art  Asso- 
ciation has  been  signalized  by  a  marked  reduction  in  the 
number  of  canvases  on  the  walls,  and  a  marked  improve- 
ment in  their  merit.  Whether  there  has  been  any  more  ill 
feeling  than  usual,  in  consequence  of  rejection,  it  would,  per- 
haps, be  indiscreet  to  say.  At  all  events,  the  exhibition 'has 
gained  by  it,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  cause  of  art  in 
San  Francisco  will  be  advantaged. 

The  management  of  the  affair  has  this  time  been  in  the 
hands  of  the  artists  exclusively.  Several  meetings  were 
held  by  them,  the  result  of  one  of  which  was  the  appoint- 
ment of  Samuel  M.  Brookes  and  Julian  W.  Rix  as  a  Hanging 
Committee.  These  gentlemen,  in  addition  to  their  duties  on 
their  own  committee,  are  said  to  have  been  entrusted  with 
the  appointment  of  a  Rejection  Committee.  It  has  been 
remarked  that  the  names  of  the  gentlemen  composing  the 
latter  committee  would  never  be  known  ;  that  all  knowing 
those  names  would  go  to  the  grave  with  the  secret  locked  in 
their  bosoms.  We  may  add  that  it  has  also  been  remarked 
that  their  names  are  Jules  Tavernier,  Edwin  Deakin,  and 
Max.  Taubles — this  sous  toutes  reserves.  At  all  events  their 
procedure  seems  to  have  been  as  follows  :  each  member  of 
the  Rejection  Committee  went  alone  into  the  gallery,  and 
privately  noted  the  paintings  which  he  deemed  unworthy  of 
a  place.  After  all  had  examined  the  paintings,  notes  were 
compared,  and  it  was  found  that  the  committee  had  agreed 
as  to  the  rejection  of  a  certain  number.  Four  canvases, 
however,  were  differently  marked.  As  to  the  merits  of  these 
a  discussion  was  begun  which  lasted  for  some  time,  result- 
ing in  the  condemnation  of  one  of  the  four.  The  work 
seems  conscientiously  done,  and  both  artists  and  public  are 
to  be  congratulated  upon  the  new  and  more  rigid  standard. 

The  two  largest  and  most  striking  canvases  are  Rix's 
"Pollard  Willows,"  and  Tavernier's  "In  the  Redwoods." 
The  first  of  these  represents  an  alameda  near  San  Jose, 
lined  with  pollarded  willows.  The  distance  effect  through 
the  lines  of  trees  is  most  striking.  In  the  small  exhibition 
room  is  to  be  seen  this  painting  in  its  rudimentary  form  of  a 
sketch.  It  will  be  found  interesting.  Tavernier's  "  Red- 
woods "  shows  the  sunset  sky  seen  through  the  sombre  trees. 
In  the  foreground  sits  a  hunter  upon  a  fallen  tree,  lighting 
his  pipe  ;  at  his  feet  lies  crouched  a  dog.  The  enormous 
height  of  the  trees  is  effectively  indicated  by  only  their 
■bases  being  seen  in  the  foreground. 

Hill's  "Autumn  in  the  Birchwood"  represents  an  ideal  In- 
dian summer.  It  has  the  place  of  honor,  and,  though  there 
may  be  others  that  one  likes  more,  it  is  not  unworthy  of  it. 
There  are  two  exquisite  little  bits  of  genre  painting  by 
Humphrey  Moore,  "The  Stolen  Pleasure,"  and  " Au  Ren- 
dezvous." The  first  shows  a  mischievous  little  maid,  who 
has  extracted  some  letters  from  the  pocket  of  a  careless  cav- 
alier—careless because  he  has  left  his  coat  where  she  might 
find  it.  She  leans  against  a  meitble,  devouring  the  letter ; 
her  lips  slightly  parted,  her  whole  face  sparkling  with  curi- 
osity. Across  the  coat  is  lying  the  gallants  sword,  mute 
protestant  against  its  master's  robbery ;  escaping  from  the 
pocket  are  yet  other  letters,  and  one  lies  upon  the  floor. 
"Au  Rendezvous"  represents  only  a  pretty  woman  in  a  gar- 
den. But  such  a  woman,  and  such  a  garden  !  What  is  it 
that  makes  one  think  she  is  doing  wrong  in  going  there  ? 
Possibly  her  somewhat  easy  pose,  and  the  indiscreet  expo- 
sure of  a  dainty  foot  and  ankle.  But  stern  must  be  the  mor- 
alist who  would  frown  upon  her.  It  is  difficult  to  stop  writ- 
ing about  the  two  little  paintings  ;  the  larger  ones  impress 
you  more,  perhaps,  but  they  do  not  make  you  think  so  much. 
Firmin  Bouvy  seems  to  luxuriate  in  monks.  They  appear 
in  all  three -of  his  pictures — "The  Catechism  Lesson,"  "On 
the  Way  to  Rome,"  and  "A  Holiday  in  the  Convent."  In 
the  first  of  these  a  man  of  God  has  seated  himself  upon  a 
bankbeside  a  pretty,  bare-footed  shepherdess,  and  is  instilling 
into  her  untutored  soul  the  doctrines  of  religion.  But  the 
pretty  shepherdess  has  a  far-away  look  in  her  eyes,  and  one 
of  the  good  man's  sandals  lies  empty  in  the  road.  Where  is 
the  other  foot?  Monsieur  Bouvy!  Monsieur  Bouvy!  On  a 
des  mceurs  ici,  que  diable! 

In  the  main  exhibition  room  there  are  two  paintings  by 
Edwin  Deakin — "Notre  Dame"  and  "The  Choir  of  West- 
minster Abbey."  The  grand  old  cathedral  in  the  first  is  a 
striking  piece  of  work.  As  you  gaze  upon  it,  in  its  architec- 
tural beauty,  you  can  almost  fancy  yourself  looking  at  the 
old  pile  that  Victor  Hugo  has  rendered  famous,  and  you 
search  involuntarily  for  Quasimodo  on  the  bridge  across  the 
Seine.  A  charming  mediaeval  effect  is  given  the  painting  by 
the  quaint  boats  upon  the  river.  "  The  Choir  "  is  an  interior, 
with  the  stalls  in  the  foreground,  and  at  the  back  the 
great  stained  window,  through  which  the  beams  of  the  sun 
pass,  shooting  like  javelins  to  shiver  on  the  pavement  be- 
low.    Before  these  two  paintings  one  lingers  long. 

Miss  H.  B.  Foster  has  two  pictures — "The  Stolen  Pleas- 
ure "  and  "  Study  of  a  Young  Girl."  The  first  represents  a 
boy  in  bed,  reading,  his  head  supported  upon  his  hand. 
There  is  some  excellent  work  in  tnis  painting,  and  the  at- 
tention paid  to  details — such  as  the  book,  the  coverlet,  and 
the  sleeve  falling  away  from  the  arm — show  patient  toil. 
The  other  picture,  a  "Study  of  a  Young  Girl,"  is  not  so  good. 
Immediately  at  the  left  *as  you  enter,  is  a  painting  by 
Virgil  Williams— "  Italian  Costume."  It  shows  a  Roman 
girl  standing  at  a  well,  while  in  the  background  may  be  seen 
two  picturesque  male  figures  in  a  doorway.  It  is  a  most  at- 
tractive little  picture. 

There  are  many  other  meritorious  paintings  which  we  have 
not  space  to  notice  this  week,  but  we  can  not  close  without 
directing  attention  to  the  small  exhibition  room,  where  may 
be  found  numerous  sketches,  in  various  stages  of  complete- 
ness, and  of  varying  excellence.  Some  of  them  are  capital, 
notably  those  by  Tavernier,  Deakin,  Brookes,  Rix,  Strong, 
Hill,  Cleenewerck,  and  Foster.  The  last  has  some  sketches 
dated  Alameda,  which  are  very  interesting  ;  another,  repre- 
senting a  lumber-room  at  the  back  of  a  house,  with  a  clump 
of  inquisitive  foliage  peeping  around  the  corner  at  the 
brushes,  wash-boards,  and  tubs,  is  a  delightful  little  bit. 
Some  of  Cleenewerck's  Flemish  sketches,  too,  are  striking. 

As  a  whole,  the  exhibit  is  well  worth  several  visits,  and  we 
shall  return  to  the  subject  again. 


OLD    FAVORITES. 


The  Mystery  of   Gilg-al. 
The  darkest,  strangest  mystery 
I  ever  read,  or  heern,  or  see, 
Is  'long  of  a  drink  at  Taggart's  hall — 
Tom  Taggart's  of  Gilgal. 

I've  heern  the  tale  a  thousand  ways, 
But  never  could  get  through  the  maze 
That  hangs  around  that  queer  day's  doin's  ; 
But  I'll  tell  the  tale  to  you  uns. 

Tom  Taggart  stood  behind  his  bar. 
The  time  was  fall,  the  skies  was  far, 
The  neighbors  round  the  counter  drawed, 
And  ca'mly  drinked  and  jawed. 

At  last  came  Colonel  Blood  of  Pike, 
And  old  Jedge  Phinn,  permiscus  like. 
And  each,  as  he  meandered  in, 
Remarked,  "A  whisky-skin." 

Tom  mixed  the  breverage  full  and  far, 
And  slammed  it  smoking  on  the  bar, 
Some  says  three  fingers,  some  says  two — 
I'll  leave  the  choice  to  you. 

Phinn  to  the  drink  put  forth  his  hand  ; 
Blood  drawed  his  knife,  with  accent  bland, 
'  I  ax  yer  parding,  Mister  Phinn — 
Jest  drap  that  whisky-skin  !  " 

No  man  high-toneder  could  be  found 
Than  old  Jedge  Phinn  the  country  round. 
Says  he:  "Young  man,  the  tribe  of  Phinns 
Knows  their  own  whisky-skins!" 

He  went  for  his  'leven  inch  bowie-knife  : 
"I  tries  to  foller  a  Christian  life; 
But  I  'U  drap  a  slice  of  liver  or  two, 
My  bloomin'  shrub,  with  you." 

They  carved  in  a  way  that  all  admired, 
Tell  Blood  drawed  iron  at  last,  and  fired. 
It  took  Seth  Bludso  'twixt  the  eyes. 
Which  caused  him  great  surprise. 

Then  coats  went  off,  and  all  went  in  ; 
Shots  and  bad  language  swelled  the  din  ; 
The  short,  sharp  bark  of  derringers, 
Like  bull-pups,  cheered  the  furse. 

They  piled  the  stiffs  outside  the  door ; 
They  made,  I  reckon,  a  cord  or  more. 
Girls  went  that  winter,  as  a  rule, 
Alone  to  spellin'-school. 

I've  sarched  in  vain  from  Dan  to  Beer- 
Sheba,  to  make  this  mystery  clear  ; 
But  I  end  with  hit  as  I  did  begin  : 
Who  got  the  whisky-skin? 

— John  Hay. 

The  Wedding-  Fee. 
One  morning,  fifty  years  ago — 
When  apple  trees  were  white  with  snow 
Of  fragrant  blossoms,  and  the  air 
Was  spell-bound  with  the  perfume  rare — 
Upon  a  farm-horse,  large  and  lean, 

And  lazy,  with  its  double  load, 
A  sun-brown  youth  and  maid  were  seen 

Jogging  along  the  winding  road. 

Blue  were  the  arches  of  the  skies, 
But  bluer  were  that  maiden's  eyes  ; 
The  dew-drops  on  the  grass  were  bright, 
But  brighter  was  the  loving  light 
That  sparkled  'neath  each  long-fringed  lid 
"Where  those  bright  eyes  of  blue  were  hid  ; 
Adown  the  shoulders,  brown  and  bare, 
Rolled  the  soft  waves  of  golden  hair. 
Where,  almost  strangled  with  the  spray, 
The  sun,  a  willing  sufferer,  lay. 

It  was  the  fairest  sight,  I  ween, 
That  the  young  man  had  ever  seen  ; 
And  with  his  features  all  aglow, 
The  happy  fellow  told  her  so, 
And  she,  without  the  least  surprise, 
Looked  on  him  with  those  heavenly  eyes — 
Saw  underneath   that  shade  of  tan 
The  handsome  features  of  a  man. 
And  with  a  joy  but  rarely  known 
She  drew  that  dear  face  to  her  own. 
And  by  that  bridal  bonnet  hid— 
I  can  not  tell  you  what  she  did. 

So  on  they  ride,  until  among 

The  new-born  leaves  with  dew-drops  hung, 

The  parsonage,  arrayed  in  white. 

Peers  out — a  more  than  welcome  sight. 

Then,  with  a  cloud  upon  his  face, 
"What  shall  we  do,"   he  turned  to  say, 
"Should  he  refuse  to  take  his  pay 

From  what  is  in  the  pillow-case?  " 
And  glancing  down,  his  eye  surveyed 
The  pillow-case  before  him  laid. 
Whose  contents,  reaching  to  its  hem, 
Might  purchase    endless  joys  for  them. 
The  maiden  answers  :  "  Let  us  wait ; 

"To  borrow  trouble   where's  the  need?" 
Then  at  the  parson's  squeaking  gate 

Halted  the  more  than  willing  steed. 
Down  from  his  horse  the  bridegroom  sprung  ; 
The  latchless  gate  behind  him  swung; 
The  knocker  of  that  startled  door, 
Struck  as  it  never  was  before. 

Brought  the  whole  household,  pale  with  fright ; 
And  there,  with  blushes  on  his  cheek, 
So  bashful  he  could  hardly  speak, 

The  farmer  met  their  wondering  sight. 

The  groom  goes  in,  his  errand  tells, 

And  as  the  parson  nods,  he  leans 
Far  o'er  the  window-sill,  and  yells, 

"  Come  in  !    He  says  he'll  take  the  beans  ! " 
Oh.  how  she  jumped  !     With  one  glad  bound 
She  and  the  bean-bag  reached  the  ground. 
Then,  clasping  with  each  dimpled  arm 
The  precious  product  of  the  farm, 
She  bears  it  through  the  open  door, 
And  down  upon  the  parlor  floor, 
Dumps  the  best  beans  vines  ever  bore. 

Ah  !  happy  were  their  songs  that  day, 
When  man  and  wife  they  rode  away. 
But  happier  this  chorus  still 
Which  echoed  through  those  woodland  scenes ; 
"  God  bless  the  priest  of  Whitsonville  ! 

God  bless  the  man  who  took  the  beans  !  " 

—R.  M.  Streeter. 


FRENCH    BONBONS. 


At  the  market : 

"Why,  that  lobster  there  is  littler  than  the  others,  and  yet 
you  want  a  franc  more  for  it  ! " 

"  Yes,  mum  ;  that's  a  fresh  un,  mum." 


In  the  barracks  : 

Sergeant  [reading] — "  Lefevre,  drummer,  drunk  and  disor- 
derly." 

Captain — "  Give  Lefevre  two  weeks  in  the  guard -house." 

Sergeant  [reading] — "  Room  No.  I,  door  destroyed  by  de- 
cay ;  new " 

Captain  [abstractedly] — "  Give  it  four  days." 


Entre  bonnes  amies  : 

"  Pourquoi  done  cette  chere  Henriette  a-t-elle  toujours  de 
si  vilains  chapeaux?" 

"  Que  voulez-vous  !  Elle  en  avait  un  ravissant  . . .  mais 
elle  l'a  jete,  un  jour,  par-dessus  les  moulins,  et  elle  n'a  jamais 
pu  le  retrouver  ! " 

An  absent-minded  parvenu  enters  his  carriage  for  the  first 
time. 

"  Where  to,  sir?"  says  the  flunkey,  respectfully. 

"Let  me  off  at  Twenty-fourth  Street,"  replies  his  master, 
handing  him  a  nickel. 

Poisoning  case  on  trial  at  the  assizes. 

The  public  prosecutor  is  perorating  eloquently.  "  Ha  ! 
guilty  wretch,  you  thought  to  conceal  the  d — ning  evidence 
of  your  crime  beneath  the  earth  ;  but  the  finger  of  Provi- 
dence followed  you  with  its  sleepless  eye ;  the  grave  has 
spoken  ! " 

Prisoner  [in  an  aggrieved  manner,  to  his  counsel] — "  Then 
I  have  been  entrapped — deceived.  They  always  said  to  me, 
'silent  as  the  tomb' !" 

Une  cuisiniere  entre  chez  un  cordonnier  pour  acheter  des 
bottines  ;  le  pere  Guafron,  Prussien  de  naissance,  en  pre"- 
sente  une  paire. 

"  Est-ce  que  vous  vous  moquez  de  moi  ?  "  fait  la  cliente, 
"  elles  sont  trop  grandes." 

"  Oh  !  fous  afez  un  pon  pied." 

"  Qu'est-ce  que  5a  peut  vous.faire  que  j'aie  un  pompier? 
Ce  n'est  pas  pour  lui  que  je  les  achete." 

California  item  from  the  Paris  Figaro  : 

A  detail  enough  curious  of  the  richissime  American,  Monsieur 
Mackay. 

The  fortune  of  the  Mackays  come  from  the  mines  immenses  situated 
on  the  banks  of  the  Sacramento. 

Since  some  time,  one  of  his  mines  of  silver — the  principal,  one  tells 
us — has  attained  a  profundity  unheard. 

The  heat  which  there  reigns  obliges  the  numberous  workers  to  have 
continually  ice  upon  the  head. 

The  consummation  of  ice  is  so  grand  that  one  evalues  it,  in  one  year, 
at  the  same  quantity  that  one  consumes  at  Paris  in  a  summer. 


At  a  fancy  ball  the  mistress  of  the  bouse  stations  a  serv- 
ant at  the  door  to  announce  the  guests  by  their  costumes,  as 
u  Three  mousquetaires  !  "  "A  devil  and  a  Hebe  ! "  and  so  on. 

At  last  arrive  two  ladies  in  plain  walking  costume,  who 
have  only  come  to  glance  at  the  gay  and  dazzling  scene. 

"What  costumes  shall  I  announce,  ladies  ?  "  says  the  serv- 
ant, courteously. 

"  Oh,  none — mercy,  we  haven't  anything  on  at  all ! "  is  the 
response. 

"Two  ladies  without  anything  on  at  all!"  bellows  the 
faithful  domestic. 

Sensation  ! 

Henri  Rochefort,  quand  il  e"tait  employe"  a  l'Hotel  de 
Ville,  avait  deja  une  e"criture  detestable.  Un  jour,  son  chef 
de  division,  impatient^,  lui  intima  l'ordre  de  prendre  des 
legons  de  l'e"criture. 

"Vous  savez  l'orthographe,  j'en  conviens,"  lui  dit  son  supe*- 
rieur,  "mais  vous  ne  formez  pas  vos  lettres." 

Huit  jours  apres,  le  chef  de  division  recevait  le  billet  sui- 
vant : 

Mossien  le  chaife  de  Dix  Visions. 

Gez  a  pri  ah  faux  rem6  m£  laittes,  mai  gS  complaiteman  toubliai  lord 
taugraffe. 

ROCHEFAURE.      ["En   RIT.] 


Bernhardtiana. 

A  bard  of  the  boundless  West  has  burst  forth  in  one  of  the 
French  papers.  In  a  sonnet  he  recapitulates  Sarah's  various 
talents — painting,  sculpture,  drama.  He  closes  with  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Done  vous  tenez  bien  haut  ciseaux,  pinceaux  et  brosses — 
Peindre,  ecrire  et  sculpter  pour  vous  ce  sont  des  jeux. 
Oh !  Sarah  !  vous  auriez  vraiment  toutes  les  bosses 
S'il  ne  vous  en  manquait  pas  deux ! 

Shakspeare  has  spoken  of  writing  a  sonnet  "  to  a  mistress' 
eyebrow."  But  he  never  would  have  thought  of  singing  the 
absence  of  a  portion  of  her  anatomy. 

In  her  travels  through  the  West  Sarah  is  accompanied  by 
Marie  Colombier,  who  does  the  home  puffer)*  for  the  Paris 
Evenement.  The  following  picturesque  lie,  taken  from  a  late 
number  of  that  journal,  comes  from  the  pen  of  the  menda- 
cious Marie  : 

My  Dear  Eesson  :  We  are  parted  at  five  hours  of  the 

morning.  We  have  passed  the  day  at  the  discourse,  at  the  gossip,  at — 
what  know  1  ? 

The  evening  come,  at  the  moment  of  to  take  the  repose,  I  am  went 
to  take  the  fresh  upon  the  ptate-forme. 

Oh,  surprise  !  I  am  apperceived  myself  of  a  collection  of  revolvers, 
of  all  the  dimensions. 

Monsieur  Abbey,  his  two  secretaries,  and  six  men  of  the  equipage, 
were  there,  armed  until  the  teeth. 

I  inform  myself,  and  I  apprehend  that  one  has  received  the  advice 
that  the  train  went  to  be  attacked. 

What  horror ! 

One  heats  the  train  ;  we  do  not  march,  we  fly. 

All  of  a  blow,  we  enter  in  a  forest  Of  all  sides,  lurids  produce 
themselves,  making  sanguinolent  the  sky.     The  forest  burns  ! 

It  was  so  superb  that  it  had  nothing  of-  terrible. 

We  arrived  at  the  New  Orleans  at  four  hours.  One  half  hour  after 
our  passage  a  bridge  broke.     We  have  failed  to  die  ! 

Would  you  not  think  that  I  was  making  the  variations  upon  a  theme 
fantastic?  M.  C. 

Well,  Marie,  to  be  frank,  we  certainly  should.  We 
not  what  course  the  Parisians  may  take,  but  for  ; 
Marie  the  cake. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


BELLA'S    LETTER. 

A  Budget  of  Gossip  on  Fashion,  Ancient  and  Modern 
—  Transparent  Gowns — The  Rise  of  the  Corset — 
The  Growth  of  the  High  Heel — Society's  Doings. 

Friday,  March  25,  1881. — It  seems  to  be  the 
proper  thing,  every  once  in  a  while,  for  some  scrib- 
bling prude,  or  anchorite,  (the  latter,  however,  are 
very  scarce  nowadays,)  to  fulminate  against  what  he 
or  she  is  pleased  to  term  the  follies  of  fashion  and  the 
frivolities  of  our  sex.  Hardly  a  week  passes  that 
modern  womankind  is  not  assailed,  or  held  up  to 
scorn  or  ridicule,  for  doing  precisely  what  womankind 
has  been  doing  since  the  day  the  gentle  Eve  quit  Eden, 
namelv,  beautifying  and  ornamenting  its  members. 
Since  the  world  began,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained, 
our  sex  has  uninterruptedly  followed  the  way  the  fin- 
ger of  fashion  has  pointed,  and  for  the  same  reasons : 
to  excite  the  admiration  of  men,  and  the  jealousy  or 
enw  of  women.  There  has  been,  really,  nothing  ab- 
solutely new  in  dress,  ornaments,  cosmetics,  or  other 
arts  of  the  toilet,  since  the  maidens  of  Jerusalem  wore 
costumes  of  a  kind  of  stuff  so  transparent  that  the 
body  might  be  seen  through  it ;  and  even  before  that 
dav  the  ladies  of  the  land  wore  dresses  made  of  silk 
so  extremely  fine  that  it  was  dyed  a  purple  color  be- 
fore it  was  made  up.  There  were  others  who  cos- 
tumed themselves  in  gauze  so  delicate  that  the  least 
mole,  or  excrescence,  upon  the  velvety  cuticle  of 
their  magnificent  limbs  showed  plainly  through  the 
precious  material  It  is  known  that  the  Roman  and 
Athenian  ladies  of  rank  made  voluptuous  displays  of 
their  personal  charms,  and  that  their  mode  was  cop- 
ied by  the  ladies  of  Britain  upon  Caesar's  arrival. 
The  "  stay"  (now  called  the  corset)  was  worn  centu- 
ries ago  by  Anglo-Saxon  ladies,  partly  to  compress 
the  waist  and  partly  to  hold  the  bust  in  noble  posi- 
tion. Over  this  they  wore  a  mantle ;  and  for  drapery 
a  light  petticoat  reached  not  so  low  but  that  the  well- 
turned  ankle  and  splendidly  swelling  calf  might  be 
exposed.  It  was  probably  in  the  reign  of  Alfred  that 
the  ladies  most  assiduously  studied  costume,  and  dur- 
ing which  the  uniformity  of  dress,  which  had  formerly 
pervaded  all  ranks,  ceased  to  exist,  and  when  gor- 
geousness  and  costliness  of  apparel  distinguished  the 
rich  and  the  great  from  the  poor  and  the  htde,  and  a 
contention  for  elegance  sprung  up  and  continued  un- 
til the  time  of  the  Normans.  From  the  Norman  con- 
quest to  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury this  contention  and  rivalry  among  the  Madames 
La  Mode  and  the  Misses  Flora  McFlimsys  contin- 
ued. It  is  a  fact  that  in  that  day,  as  well  as  in  this, 
a  woman  with  a  rich,  large,  swelling  bust,  handsome 
neck,  perfect  arms,  and  ravishing  shoulders,  took 
care  not  to  conceal  such  wealth  of  personal  charms. 
Shape  was  studied  with  peculiar  attention,  and  dis- 
tinctly  shown  at  the  waist  and  arms,  to  which  the 
*  gowns  were  fitted  with  the  most  scrupulous  exactness. 
In  those  days  a  ruff  ornamented  the  neck,  and  a  soli- 
tary pearl  necklace  being  pendant  under  the  ruff  was 
visible  on  the  breast.  The  head  was  ornamented  with 
a  black  coif,  the  hair  turned  up  in  front,  and  a  stee- 
ple hat  finished  the  pyramid.  It  was  at  this  time  that 
a  rivalry  took  place  between  the  fashionable  ladies  of 
France  and  England,  during  which  both  Parisians 
and  Britons  went  great  lengths,  for  they  not  only 
elevated  their  heads  by  an  artificial  dress  of  extraor- 
dinary height,  but  they  promenaded  in  shoes  the 
heels  of  which  raised  them  at  least  six  or  eight  inches 
from  the  natural  position  of  the  foot,  and  made  them 
look  like  grenadiers  ;  and  this  state  of  hostility  was 
kept  up  for  years,  each  side  continuing  to  raise  cas- 
tles on  their  heads,  until  peace,  engendered  by  mu- 
tual realization  of  ridiculousness,  put  an  end  to  the 
contest.  It  was  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  that 
the  sprightly  Gauls  invented  that  wonder  in  dress, 
the  hoop  petticoat.  The  first  one  that  appeared  meas- 
ured seven  yards  in  circumference,  and  was  sent  to 
Sussex  by  a  smuggler  with  an  intent  to  have  it  seized, 
that  the  pattern  might  become  general.  In  this 
scheme  the  French  ladies  had  two  objects  :  one  was  to 
introduce  the  rheumatism  to  the  extremities  of  the 
English  ladies,  and  to  embarrass  them  in  forcing  their 
adoption.  The  French  ladies  did  not  carry  their 
point,  however,  for  the  British  belles  soon  became 
accustomed  to  the  hoop  ;  and,  though  a  few  colds  at 
first  were  caught,  yet  in  the  process  of  time  they 
could  bear  the  weather  as  well  as  their  enemies.  Why, 
they  even  improved  upon  the  invention,  and  added 
two  yards  more  to  the  seven,  so  that  thehoop  reached 
nine  yards  in  circumference.  This,  with  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough's  victory  over  the  French,  disheartened 
the  Gallic  beauties,  and  they  at  once  fled  the  field  of 
contest  over  the  hoop.  During  this  war  there  were 
other  matters  that  kept  up  the  female  contention,  par- 
ticularly the  head-dress,  and  white  and  red  paint,  in 
which  the  French  had  the  advantage,  until  the  Peace 
of  Utrecht  brought  with  it  a  cessation  of  fashionable 
hostility,  and  a  seeming  tranquil  state  of  dress  con- 
tinued for  many  years.  Then  came  the  robe  de  cham- 
bre,  and  then  the  cloak  and  hood.  By  the  way,  this 
hood  whim  used  to  be  very  convenient  in  those  days, 
when  intriguing  was  more  secretly  carried  on  than  it 
is  now(?),  as  a  hood  hanging  behind  served  as  a  re- 
ceptacle for  billets-doux,  which,  being  put  in  behind, 
saved  the  lady  a  blush  in  receiving,  and  the  gentle- 
man a  rebuke  for  presenting.  It  is  generally  known. 
I  believe,  that  Queen  Elizabeth  of  England,  and  her 
royal  namesake,  the  Empress  of  Russia,  were  both 
remarkable  for  a  love  of  dress,  and  that  both  lav- 
ished on  their  persons  every  adventitious  aid  that 
might  add  to  their  native  charms.  Elizabeth  of  Eng- 
land was  said  to  possess  a  habit  for  ever)'  day  in  the 
year,  and  she  varied  its  form  and  decoration  to  three 
hundred  and  sixty-five  inventions  of  fancy  ;  while  the 
Empress  of  Russia  had  at  one  time  eleven  hundred 
odd  habits,  four  hundred  pairs  of  gloves,  and  three 
hundred  pairs  of  silk  stockings. 

The  drapery  of  Lent  hangs  heavily  upon  society, 
and  few  or  no  events  have  disturbed  its  sombre 
radiance.  The  Olympic  Club  gave  an  elegant  recep- 
tion the  same  evening,  in  which  a  large  number  of 
society  people  participated.  The  reception  of  the  San 
Francisco  .Art  Association,  on  Tuesday  evening  last, 
was  a  very  brilliant  affair. 

St.  Luke's  Church  was  the  scene  of  a  wedding 
ceremony  on  Wednesday  evening  last,  the  high 
contracting  pardes  being  Mr.  George  L.  North,  of 
this  city,  and  Miss  Annie  H.  Cave,  only  daughter  of 
the  late  Captain  T.  C.  Cave.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  North 
will  spend  a  short  honeymoon  in  Southern  California, 
and  then  take  up  their  permanent  residence  at  Oak- 
land. Among  the  reported  engagements  is  that  of 
Carter  Tevis,  of  the  branch  house  at  Guavmas  of 
William  B.  Hooper  &  Co.,  Tucson,  and  Miss  Lola 
Rodriguez,  a  daughter  of  an  eminent  citizen  of  Guay- 
mas.  It  is  also  reported  that  there  is  an  engagement 
between  Judge  Allen,  of  this  city,  and  Miss  Ida 
vis,  a  neiceof  Senator  Sharon.    Miss  Parker,  a  very 

re  Lty  society  lady  of  Oakland,  is  engaged  to  a  Mr. 


Bond,  of  New  York,  who  will  arrive  in  Oakland  in  a 
few  days.  It  is  also  rumored  that  Miss  Annie  Van 
Ctief,  daughter  of  Judge  Van  Clief,  is  engaged  to  be 
married  to  Mr.  W.  F.  Herrin,  a  prominent  young 
lawyer  of  this  city. 

The  movements  and  whereabouts  of  society  peo- 
ple, and  others  more  or  less  known,  may  be  chroni- 
cled as  follows  :  Mr.  J.  W.  Simonton  and  wife  arrived 
in  San  Francisco  on  Tuesday  last.  Mr.  A.  N.  Towne 
came  home  from  Deming  on  the  19th  instant.  Col- 
onel Stacey,  U.  S.  A.,  and  wife,  arrived  in  San  Fran- 
cisco from  the  East  on  Saturday  last  Mrs.  General 
Stoneman,  of  Los  Angeles,  has  taken  up  her  tempo- 
rary residence  at  the  Lick.  Charles  S.  Neal  has 
been  elected  second  lieutenant  of  Company  E,  Sec- 
ond Regiment  D.  O.  Mills  has  lately  subscribed 
five  thousand  dollars  to  the  Grant  fund,  and  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars  toward  the  building  of  a  statue 
of  Washington  on  the  New  York  sub-treasury  build- 
ing. Ex-Governor  Leland  Stanford  also  gave  five 
thousand  dollars  to  Jones's  Grant  fund.  Chief  Engi- 
neer George  T.  Kutz,  now  in  charge  of  stores  at  Mare 
Island,  has  been  detached,  and  ordered  to  the  Pensa- 
cola  as  Fleet  Engineer.  Mr.  Charles  F.  McDermott 
left  for  New  York  by  the  Southern  route  on  Sunday 
morning  last.  Chief  Engineer  Lawton,  for  a  long 
time  at  the  head  of  the  steam  engineering  department 
at  Mare  Island,  has  been  placed  on  the  retired  list 
Lieutenant-Commander  Charles  H.  Craven  is  under- 
going an  examination  by  a  board  of  naval  officers 
preparatory  to  being  placed  on  the  retired  list  Col- 
onel and  Mrs.  R.  S.  Baker  have  returned  to  Los  An- 
geles. The  vivacious  Miss  Julia  R.  Shafter,  whose 
movements  in  society  are  like  so  many  shafts  of  sun- 
shine, and  who  has  been  indisposed  for  the  past  week, 
is  convalescing.  Miss  Longfellow,  a  daughter  ot  the 
poet,  has  been  spending  some  time  in  Los  Angeles, 
and  will  soon  arrive  in  San  Francisco.  General  Keyes 
has  returned  from  Paris,  but  his  family  still  remain  at 
the  French  capital.  Mr.  Fred  M.  Somers  was  in 
Rome  at  last  advices.  Mrs.  William  Dimond  and 
daughter  have  gone  down  into  Southern  California  on 
a  tour  of  pleasure  and  recreation.  Mrs.  Towne,  Miss 
Towne,  and  Miss  Rice  will  remain  at  the  Sierra  Madre 
Villa  for  several  weeks.  The  guests  of  the  Spalding 
Mansion  regret  the  departure  of  Mrs.  Forbes  and  her 
daughters,  who  have  returned  to  their  home  in  San 
Rafael.  Mrs.  Grattan  and  Miss  Bessie  Grattan  are 
in  St  Helena.  General  Ned  Beale,  Mrs.  Beale,  and 
Miss  Beale,  and  Hayward  Hutchinson,  of  the  Alaska 
Seal  Fur  Company,  will  leave  Washington  in  a  spe- 
cial car  for  San  Francisco  in  a  few  days.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  G.  Hussey,  of  Oakland,  have  taken  up  a  tem- 
porary residence  at  the  Grand.  General  Volney  E. 
Howard,  of  Los  Angeles,  has  been  spending  a  few- 
days  at  the  Occidental.  Ex-Governor  Downey  and 
wife  are  in  the  city,  the  guests  of  Mrs.  Martin,  No.  725 
Sutter.  Mrs.  Jewett,  of  Marysville,  is  at  the  Grand. 
Mr.  George  M.  Pullman,  and  Miss  Pullman,  his 
daughter,  arrived  in  San  Francisco  on  Tuesday  last. 
Hon.  Horace  Davis  leaves  New  York  for  Europe  to- 
morrow ;  Mrs.  Davis  will  remain  in  Boston  during 
her  husband's  absence.  Colonel  James  Gamble  has 
gone  to  Deming.  George  S.  Ladd  and  wife,  and 
Frank  Jaynes  and  wife,  are  in  Los  Angeles.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Theodore  Shillaber  have  been  presented  to 
the  Pope.  Pay-Director  Fulton,  recently  relieved 
from  duty  in  this  city  by  Pay-Inspector  Schenck,  has 
been  ordered  to  Mare  Island  as  inspector  of  clothing 
and  provisions,  and  will  relieve  Paymaster  Colby  on 
the  first  proximo,  and  the  latter  will  resume  his 
former  position  as  paymaster  at  the  yard.     Colonel 

C.  F.  Crocker  and  Stephen  Gage  are  at  Evanston, 
Utah.  Mrs.  Fenton,  wife  of  ex-Senator  and  ex- 
Governor  Fenton,  of  New  York,  and  her  son,  Reu- 
ben E.  Fenton,  who  have  been  spending  the  winter 
at  Santa  Barbara,  are  now  in  Los  Angeles.  Miss 
Susie  Coffey  has  returned  from  Mare  Island,  much  to 
the  regret  of  her  many  friends  at  the  yard.  Miss 
Mamie  Coghill  will  not  return  to  San  Francisco  until 
some  time  next  fall.  Mrs.  Johnson,  who  accom- 
panied her  daughter  to  Victoria,  and  who  was  pres- 
ent at  her  marriage  to  Lieutenant-Commander  Glass, 
U.  S.  N.,  returned  home  with  her  son  011  Tuesday 
last,  and  is  at  the  Palace.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Josiah  Bel- 
den  and  daughters,  who  are  still  at  the  Windsor,  New- 
York,  will  return  to  San  Francisco  in  May.  Mrs. 
Henry  Wetherbee,  of  Alameda,  is  making  a  stay  of 
several  months  at  the  Palace.  General  Bartlett,  of 
Denver,  and  Major  Dearborn,  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad,  are  also  at  the  Palace.  The  many 
friends  of  John  Hayes  Hammond  and  bride  will  be 
glad  to  know  that  they  are  on  the  overland  train  due 
here  Saturday.  A  daughter  of  Mrs.  Doctor  Lord, 
of  Tucson,  is  seriously  ill  at  Rome.  It  is  said  that 
two  of  the  prettiest  married  ladies  of  San  Francisco 
live  in  adjoining  houses,  and  that  they  have  had  a 
doorway  cut  through  the  party-wall  that  separates  the 
two  buildings,  so  as  to  see  more  of  each  other,  and 
to  more  and  more  cultivate  that  friendship  and  love 
which  so  truly  exists  among  women,  and  which  is  a 
leading  characteristic  of  our  sex — don't  you  know? — 
the  world  over.  Great  Barrington.  Mass.,  rejoices  in 
its  capture  of  Mrs.  Mark  Hopkins,  the  wealthy  Cali- 
fornia widow,  who  goes  to  uncongenial  New  England 
to  escape  the  torments  of  Kearneyism,  Burkeism, 
and  blackmailism  of  all  kinds.  Governor  Perkins  is 
in  Los  Angeles,  with  other  officials,  for  the  purpose 
of  selecting  a  site  for  a  new  Normal  School  building. 
Dan  Yost  is  at  Tombstone,  Arizona,  and  is  agent  of 
Wells,  Fargo  St  Co.'s  Express  at  that  thriving  place. 
General  W.  H.  L.  Barnes  is  in  Nevada,  on  legal  bus- 
iness, and  Colonel  Creed  Haymond  is  in  San  Fran- 
cisco similarly  engaged.  F.  M.  Green,  C.  H.  Davis, 
S.  M.  Ackley,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Mrs.  Ackley  will  arrive 
by  the  overland  to-morrow.  Governor  Kinkead  is  at 
the  Palace  for  a  few  days.  Lieutenant-  Commander 
Chenery,  U.  S.  N. ,  who  has  been  sick  with  malarial 
fever  for  quite  a  while,  has  recovered. 

The  following  are  the  arrivals  at  the  Hotel  del 
Monte.  Monterey,  since  my  last  letter:  Mrs.  W.  T. 
Reynolds  and  Miss  Reynolds,  W.  W.  Foote,  Isaac 
Wright,  Oakland  ;  Mrs.  G.  E.  Bates,  W.  H.  Mills. 
wife  and  two  children,  Sacramento  ;  S.  W.  Churchill, 

D.  M.  Delmas,  Franklin  P.  Bull,  J.  Rice,  San  Jose  ; 
A.  M.  Eaton,  Milbrae  ;  Dr.  J.  Parker,  Castroville  ; 
Walter  Higgins,  San  Diego  ;  H.  T.  Teschmarker.  H. 
F.  Cutler,  I.  W.  Taber  and  wife  and  Miss  Taber, 
Mrs.  Geo.  H.  Pitts,  J.  V.  Spader  and  wife.  Eugene 
Casserly  and  wife  and  Miss  Casserly,  J.  B.  Casserly. 
Augustine  Casserly,  Charles  J.  McDougal,  Leland 
Stanford,  Wm.  Sherman.  Henry  E.  Mathews,  Charles 
Crocker  and  Miss  Crocker.  Miss  Alice  Hamilton, 
Edward  B.  Colton,  Mrs.  Ralph  C.  Harrison  and 
servant,  Richard  Harrison,  Philip  Harrison,  Robert 
Harrison,  Edgar  Painter,  Wm.  Hearst,  A.  H.  Castle, 
F.  H.  Woods  and  wife,  Mrs.  G.  N.  McElroy,  New- 
ton McElroy,  San  Francisco  ;  S.  T.  Morford.  A.  S. 
Woodruff,  Chicago ;  A.  Richards,  New  York  ;  J.  J. 
Richards,  Cheyenne  ;  A.  M.  Greenwood  wife  and 
son,  and  J.  H.  Greenwood,  Gardner,  Mass. 

Bella. 


COULISSES    CHAT. 

One  of  the  liveliest  and  most  enjoyable  episodes 
that  theatrical  circles  have  known  for  a  long  time  took 
place  on  Monday  night.  The  principal  participants 
were  the  Soldene  troupe,  its  manager  Ballenberg, 
I  Locke,  Sullivan,  Catton,  the  proprietors  of  the  Cali- 
!  fornia,  and  the  owners  of  the  Standard  ;  and,  to  use 
i  the  society  reporter's  phrase,  the  affair  afforded  the 
I  most  intense  delight  to  all  concerned.  It  does  not 
look  as  if  it  were  calculated  to  produce  so  much  en- 
joyment, but  it  did.  On  Monday  evening,  as  usual, 
the  members  of  the  Soldene  Opera  Company  repaired 
to  the  Standard  Theatre  to  undress  for  "  Chilperic." 
Each  member,  as  he  or  she  appeared,  was  wafted  up 
to  the  California,  where  the  stage  was  set  for  the 
opera,  and  the  dressing-rooms  were  in  order  for  the 
company.  By  and  by  the  audience  began  to  gather 
at  the  little  theatre,  but  the  urbane  and  polite  man- 
ager of  the  troupe,  and  the  ex-treasurer  of  the  thea- 
tre, awaited  them  with  invitations  to  "  walk  up  "  the 
street  to  the  old  favorite  house.  Speculation  was  rife 
as  to  the  cause  and  meaning  of  this  sudden  migra- 
tion ;  and  inquiry  elicited  the  fact  that  Mr.  Sullivan 
was  no  longer  lessee  of  the  Standard  Theatre,  having 
made  over  all  his  interest  to  Mr.  Catton,  and  that  Mr. 
Catton  did  not  propose  to  continue  Mr.  Sullivan's  con- 
tract with  the  Soldene  company.  He  had,  it  seems, 
demanded  a  rental  of  the  theatre  which  Locke  and 
Ballenberg  believed  to  be  dictated  by  the  apparent 
impossibility  of  their  giving  the  performance  of 
"  Chilperic"  without  accepting  it.  Mr.  Stetson  pro- 
posed to  open  in  a  new  play  at  the  California,  but 
yielded  his  claim  to  Locke,  and  so  the  Soldene  troupe 
at  five  o'clock  were  booked  to  play  that  night  in  place 
of  Mr.  Stetson.  Considering  the  suddenness  of  the 
arrangement,  the  performance  of  the  opera  was  com- 
plete. But  the  old  California  can  be  opened  for  any 
piece  at  ten  minutes'  notice.  The  remarkable  fact  of 
the  whole  proceeding  is  that  everybody  concerned 
says  he  is  perfectly  happy.  The  Standard  Theatre 
had  got  into  debt,  and  the  management  was 
so  embarrassed  that  it  was  decidedly  the  most 
1  advisable  thing  to  close  out  and  have  a  new 
I  deal  There  were  one  or  two  opposition  managers 
who  were  trying  to  get  their  hands  upon  it,  and 
it  was  a  fight  as  to  which  side  should  obtain  con- 
trol. Mr.  Sullivan  succeeded  in  putting  his  man, 
Mr.  Catton,  into  the  house,  and  having  so  far  won 
his  fight,  he  says  he  is  happy.  Mr.  Cation  found 
the  Soldene  company  were  too  heavily  weighted  with 
expense  to  make  them  remunerative  to  him,  and  in 
getting  rid  of  the  engagement  he  says  he  is  perfecUy 
happy.  Mr.  Field,  having  obtained  a  good  attrac- 
tion, which  pays  him  his  rent  regularly,  and  keeps 
the  theatre  going,  declares  that  he's  happy.  Mr. 
Ballenberg  has  never  liked  the  Standard.  The  stage 
is  too  small  for  him  to  display  the  fascinating  members 
of  his  company,  the  house  is  badly  seated,  he  thinks, 
and  in  moving  into  the  well-appointed  California,  he 
says  lie  is  perfectly  happy.  Mr.  Locke,  having  for 
the  present  shut  up  the  Standard,  is  palpably  happy. 
The  troupe  find  better  accomodation,  and  on  the 
large  stage  have  every  opportunity  to  display  their 
shapely  figures,  and  they  are  happy.  And  Soldene 
herself  seems  to  swing  herself  with  more  elaborate 
movements.  As  for  Miss  Duggan,  it  affords  her  in- 
tense enjoyment  to  kick  her  slipper  up  into  the  flies 
without  endangering  that  delicate  article  by  con- 
cussion with  the  roof.  Altogether  I  have  never  seen 
the  theatre  managers  so  thoroughly  pleased  with 
themselves  and  one  another.  The  only  one  who  is 
not  happy  is  Maguire.  He  was  not  in  the  party. 
And  I  do  not  believe  he  can  be  happy  when  a  theat- 
rical fight  is  going  on  .without  him. 

Louis  Schmidt  Jr.  is  talking  of  making  up  a 
small  concert  company  to  start  eastward. 

The  Emelie  Melville  Opera  Company  are  reported 
to  be  doing  a  large  business  at  Salt  Lake.  .  They 
seem  to  have  done  well  all  along  the  road,  and  our 
prima  donna  gets  loads  of  praise.  Their  last  night 
there  they  played  to  a  thousand  dollars. 

The  Baldwin  Company,  who  were  to  leave  for 
Portland  on  Tuesday,  did' not  go.  Miss  Rogers  was 
seized  with  a  presentiment,  on  Monday  night  late, 
that  some  serious  danger  threatened  the  venture,  and 
declined  to  proceed.  It  seems  now  that  she  proposes 
starring  in  Sacramento,  Virginia  City,  and  the  inte- 
rior on  her  own  account.  Miss  Rogers  has  a  play  of 
Gilbert's,  called  "Enchanted  Isle."  one  of  his  very 
best  pieces,  illustrative  of  various  phases  and  kinds 
of  love.  But  I  believe  it  was  impossible  to  play  it 
with  the  company  available  here. 

The  Soldene  troupe  are  rehearsing  "  Billee  Taylor;" 
but  there  appears  to  be  some  delay  in  procuring  the 
full  score  and  libretto  It  is  singular  that  such  a 
large  company  should  be  so  utterly  unprepared  to 
keep  up  their  attractions.  "  Olivette"  was  scarcely  a 
complete  enough  repertoire  to  bring  into  San  Fran- 
cisco, in  the  way  of  new  things. 

The  Lingards  and  their  new  company  have  pleased 
the  public  in  "The  Tutor."  The  piece  is  the 
London  version,  by  Burnand,  boiled  down.  Mr. 
Overton  plays  a  part,  not  perhaps  fully  understood 
by  the  public  of  America.  But  his  representation  of 
Beeks  is  uncommonly  true  to  the  character  quite  fa- 
miliar in  England. 

After  the  present  engagement  at  the  Baldwin,  I 
understand  that  Wilhelmj  will  hang  his  fiddle  and 
his  bow  on  the  j,  and  go  back  to  Europe. 

The  taste  of  San  Francisco,  in  minstrel  entertain- 
ments, seems  to  have  undergone  a  very  marked 
change,  like  everything  else  in  the  theatrical  way.  I 
doubt  if  even  a  better  company  than  that  at  the  Bush 
Street  could  run  any  length  of  time  without  pro- 
ducing something  entirely  novel.  The  old  acts  do 
not  seem  to  be  as  heartily  enjoyed,  the  gags  grow 
wearisome,  and,  as  in  plays,  the  novelty  of  idea  or 
novelty  of  treatment  has  become  absolutely  indis- 
pensable to  success. 

The  kicker  in  the  Soldene  party  who  throws  her- 
self so  freely  in  the  Fricassee  dance  is  Miss  Duggan 
on  the  bills,  but  she  is  Mrs.  Hersee  in  private,  her 
husband  being  the  comedian  of  the  troupe.  Rose 
Stella  is  the  wife  of  Mr.  Fraun,  the  business  manager 
of  the  troupe.  The  "pet  page"  of  Chilperic  is  the 
wife  of  Mr.  Campbell,  who  plays  the  Spaniard. 

I  mentioned  some  weeks  ago  that  Gus.  Williams 
was  one  of  the  coming  attractions.  I  hear  he  is 
positively  engaged  in  his  piece,  "  The  German 
Senator." 

The  Soldenes  have  the  California  as  long  as  they 
want  it,  up  till  the  first  of  May.  when  Field  and 
Maguire  Junior  will  open  it  with  eclat. 

We  are  at  last  to  have  three  combinations,  en- 
dorsed as  positively  good  by  eastern  people.  Mes- 
layer's  troupe  play  at  Baldwin's  in  their  extravaganza 
of  "  The  Tourists,"  after  the  Lingards.  Hanlon 
and  Lees  proposed  to  sue  Mestayer  and  Smith  for 
infringing  their  copyright.  I  fancy  it  will  be  un- 
necessary, since  the  entertainment  they  "borrowed  " 
from   Hanlon   and  Lees  has  been  a  failure,  and  they 


have  fallen  back  on  their  original  one.  The  other 
two  are  Nat  Goodwin's  "  Froliques  "  and  Willie 
Edouin's  "Sparks.".  '1  he  last  comes  to  the  Standard. 
I  don't  know  where  Goodwin  plays. 

Mr.  Sullivan  tells  us  that  while  he  was  running  the 
Standard  an  anonymous  Irishman  threatened  to  boy- 
cott him  if  he  advertised  in  a  certain  weekly.  Strange 
to  say,  it  was  not  the  Argonaut. 

I  am  asked  to  warn  actors  and  actresses  that  a 
copyist  connected  with  one  of  the  theatres  is  offering 
for  sale  a  version  of  "  Coralie,"  which  is  a  stolen  copy 
of  an  adaptation  copyrighted  by  a  local  writer.  Any- 
body producing  this  version,  which  has  some  very 
material  alterations  from  the  French  play,  will  be  lia- 
ble to  serious  trouble. 

Clay  Greene  and  Thompson 's  play  of  ' '  Sharps  and 
Flats  "  has  made  a  lot  of  money  for  them  and  for 
Robson  and  Crane,  who  are  soon  to  appear  here. 
And  Archie  Gunther's  "  Fresh,  the  American,"  which 
has  been  a  great  success,  will  be  presented  here  by  John 
T.  Raymond.  Nat  Goodwin  also  has  a  piece  of 
Gunther's.  Mr.  Greene  has  a  play  called  "  Chispa," 
which  is  considered  the  best  piece  he  has  ever  done. 
The  heroine  is  a  wild  Spanish  girl,  suited  to  Annie 
Pixley's  style  of  acting.  But  Miss  Pixley  has  begun 
to  fancy  that  it  is  she  who  makes  the  success  of  her 
plays,  and,  like  many  others,  considers  the  dramatist 
an  insignificant  party  in  the  premises.  Mr.  Greene 
has  also  an  Irish  play  which  be  is  holding  back, 
said  to  be  as  good  as  "  Arrah-na-Pogne  ;"  and  he  is 
at  work  on  a  piece  for  Mr.  Grismer.  He  is  in  de- 
mand, having  offers  almost  daily,  which  he  cannot 
undertake. 

Miss  Cassa  Reeves,  who  is  a  debutante  of  unusual 
promise,  will  make  her  first  appearance  upon  the  lyric 
stage  during  the  coming  week,  at  the  Baldwin  Thea- 
tre, with  the  Wilhelmj  combination.  Miss  Reeves 
possesses  a  rich  mezzo  voice,  of  great  sweetness  and 
pathos.  This  lady  will  shortly  make  her  debut  in 
English  opera,  for  which  she  has  already  prepared  a 
large  repertoire.  Raconteur. 


At  the  Mechanics'  Pavilion,  from  the  seventh  to  the 
twelfth  of  next  month,  the  Pacific  Coast  Kennel  Club 
will  hold  their  second  bench  show.  The  announce- 
ments promise  well  Valuable  prizes  will  be  awarded, 
and  the  best  dogs  in  the  city  and  in  the  towns  around 
the  bay  will  be  entered.  Fortunately  the  management 
is  in  good  hands,  and  no  pains  will  be  spared  to  make 
the  show  a  success. 


"Berries,"    declined.- 
Came  of  it,"  declined. 


'  A    Mistake  and    What 


In  one  of  his  earlier  novels  Charles  Reade  writes  of 
a  woman,  living  in  some  Scottish  town,  whose  com- 
plexion "  the  Northern  sun  peachafied  instead  of 
rosewoodizing. "  If  the  lady  had  lived  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, it  would  have  been  necessary  to  use  Rachel's 
Enamel  Bloom  in  order  successfully  to  battle  withour 
Western  sun,  fog,  wind,  and  dust  As  the  Bloom  is 
for  sale  by  all  druggists,  ladies  are  without  excuse  if 
their  complexions  are  "off  color." 


Prang's  Easter  Cards. — A  completeassortment 
just  at  hand.  New  Engravings.  Novelties  in  Frames, 
Brackets,  and  Cabinets.  Snow  &  Co.,  12  Post  St., 
Masonic  Temple. 


CONSUMPTION  CURED. 
An  old  physician,  retired  from  practice,  having  had 
placed  in  his  hands  by  an  East  India  missionary  the 
formula  of  a  simple  vegetable  remedy  for  the  speedy 
and  permanent  cure  for  Consumption,  Bronchitis, 
Catarrh,  Asthma,  and  all  throat  and  lung  affections, 
also  a  positive  and  radical  cure  for  Nervous  Debility 
and  all  Nervous  Complaints,  after  having  tested  its 
wonderful  curative  powers  in  thousands  of  cases,  has 
felt  it  his  duty  to  make  it  known  to  his  suffering  fel- 
lows. Actuated  by  this  motive  and  a  desire  to  relieve 
human  suffering,  1  will  send  free  of  charge,  to  all  who 
desire  it,  this  recipe,  in  German,  French,  or  English, 
with  full  directions  for  preparing  and  using.  Sent 
bv  mail  by  addressing  with  stamp,  naming  this  paper 
W.  W.  Sherar,  149  Powers  Block,  Rochester,  N.  Y 


H.  A.  Callender,   Fine  Watches,  Jewelry,  etc., 
has  removed  to  No.  73  Fourth  Street. 


Hackett  &  Dean,  Dentists,  No.  126  Kearny  Street, 
Thurlow  Block.     Office  hours,  9  to  4. 

Wind-Colic.  Sour-Curd.  Feverishness  and  Worms, 
make  children  puny,  fretful  and  sick.  There  is  only 
one  known  thing  which  will  prevent  and  cure  these 
symptoms,  without  injury  to  the  child.  Pitcher's  Cas- 
toriaisa  Vegetable  preparation,  pleasant,  harmless 
and  certain  in  its  effects. 


Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market  St.,  cor. 
Stockton  (over  drug  store)  S.  F.     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 

Morse's  Palace  of  Art,  417  Montgomery  St. 


Catarrh  is  a  poisonous  infection  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  just  as  Small-pox  is  a  virus  of  the  blood. 
Catarrhal  virus  can  be  only  reached  and  exterminated 
by  antidotal,  inoculative  elements,  that  are  absorbed 
by  the  purulent  mucous.  Dr.  Wei  De  Meyer's  Ca- 
tarrh Cure  is  unquestionably  the  most  important  me- 
dical discovery  since  vaccination.  It  never  fails. 
Supplied  by  Druggists  or  delivered  by  D.  B.  Dewey 
&  Co. ,  46  Dey  St. ,  N.  Y. ,  at  $1.50  a  package.  Pamp- 
phlets,  with  "full  explanations,  mailed  free. 


The  Fredericksburg  Brewing  Company,  of  San  J  os^, 
has  achieved  a  great  success.  No  more  need  to  im- 
port Lager  Beer  from  the  East.  Send  your  order  for 
a  five-gallon  keg— price  $1.50 — to  the  Depot,  at  539 
California  Street 

Canvassers  make  from  325  to  550  per  week  selling 
goods  for  E.  G.  Rideout  &  Co.,  10  Barclay  Street, 
New  York.     Send  for  catalogue  and  terms. 


Centaur  Liniments  appear  to  be  the  world's  great 
Pain-relieving  agents  for  all  flesh,  bone  and  muscle 
ailments  of  Man  and  Beast.  Their  immense  sale  is 
because  they  always  relieve  and  never  disappoint 


See  "The  Awakening"  and  "The  Eighth 
Wonder"  also.  Carbolic  and  Camphor  Soap,  proof 
against  small-pox — all  at  Standard  Soap  Palace,  637 
Market  Street,  S.  F. 


Musical  Boxes,  Paillard  &  Co.,  23  Dupont 
St.     Repairing  done.     Prices  low. 


THE       ARGONAUT, 


EDITORIAL    NOTES. 


The  appointment  of  General  Miller  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  is  an  indication  of  friendly  feeling  toward 
the  new  Chinese  treaty.  Senator  Miller's  position  in  refer- 
ence to  Chinese  immigration  is  well  known.  We  are  of  the 
opinion  that  there  will  be  no  serious  opposition  to  its  ratifica- 
tion. Mr.  John  F.  Swift  will  remain  in  Washington,  and 
will  be  invited  to  appear  before  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  in  explanation  of  the  details  of  the  treaty  nego- 
tiations.   

For  unadulterated  sophomoric  and  grandiloquent  bosh  we 
commend  our  readers  to  the  Saint  Patrick's  oration  de- 
livered by  Charles  F.  Hanlon,  Esquire.  After  abusing  Eng- 
land, her  people,  her  parliament  and  laws  ;  after  eulogizing 
Ireland  in  all  the  wordy  eloquence  .of  Talse  panegyric  ;  after 
lauding  with  fulsome  praise  her  history,  her  literature,  and 
her  religion  ;  after  beslobbering  with  indiscriminate  gush  her 
justly  honored  sons,  and  with  the  same  brush  painting  her 
demagogues  and  political  adventurers,  he  closes  with  this 
specimen  of  ineffable  nonsense: 

"  I  behold  the  goddess  of  American  liberty  catch  up  the  spirit  of 
Irish  chivalry,  new-born  unto  our  land,  and  from  her  azure  throne 
in  freedom's  skies,  with  head  bathed  amid  the  eternal  stars,  step 
down  to  place  her  own  sword,  blazing  with  the  sunshine  of  American 
fame  into  its  Irish  hand.  I  then  feel,  from  the  depths  of  my  soul,  that  if 
the  winds  of  the  Atlantic  continue  to  bear  westward  the  agonizing  cries 
of  the  Irish  prisoners,  let  Parnell  sound  the  trumpet  of  defiance,  and 
you  will  see  the  world  upheave  her  soldiers,  and  the  majesty  of  Ireland 
vindicated  by  the  sword.  And  when  England  sees  Beaconsfield  hang 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world  like  the  impenitent  thief  on  the  cross — the 
thief  whom  O'Connell  christened  Disraeli — when  she  is  brought  to  weep 
at  the  dishonored  grave  of  Gladstone's  craft  and  policy,  and  do  homage 
to  the  flag  of  the  Harp  and  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  as  they  triumphantly 
wave  over  the  ashes  of  her  palaces,  then  will  the  incredulous  British 
lords  and  ministers  believe  that  there  is  nothing  ephemeral  in  the  pre- 
diction of  the  death  and  destruction  of  the  power  of  England." 

This  is  a  specimen  lung-tester.  When  all  these  things 
happen,  we  quote  again: 

"Then,  O  Erin!  will  thy  arts  and  arms  stream  in  their  originalluster, 
thy  monasteries  peal  forth  rejoicing,  thy  shattered  harpberestrung,  and 
thy  shamrocks  twined  into  wreaths  of  glory." 

We  hail  the  time  when  this  sort  of  brainless  rant  will 
disappear,  together  with  foreign  processions  with  foreign 
flags,  and  foreign  priests  in  the  streets  of  any  business  city, 
to  pay  honor  to  a  foreign  saint. 


The  Mussel  Slough  controversy  is  one  upon  which  there 
is  a  divided  local  sentiment.  The  most  intelligent  and  the 
more  independent  farmers,  who  have  been  longest  resident 
in  the  district,  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  land-leaguers  are 
not  the  altogether  innocent  and  oppressed  victims  of  rail- 
road tyranny  which  they  represent  themselves  to  be.  With 
the  details  of  this  controversy  we  are  not  fully  informed,  but 
when  wholesale  murder  and  local  anarchy  follow  the  resist- 
ance of  legal  process  from  a  United  States  court,  convicted 
criminals,  and  their  passionate,  misguided  friends,  must  not 
be  surprised  that  the  Argonaut  expresses  its  sympathy  for 
law,  order,  and  property  rights,  rather  than  for  those  con- 
victed criminals  who  set  themselves  up  in  armed  opposition 
to  the  courts.  Let  these  Mussel  Slough  martyrs  be  content 
with  the  condolence  of  their  demagogue  friends — such  men 
as  Kearney  and  the  Irish  land-leaguers,  and  Bob  Ferral, 
and  those  contemptibles  who  want  office,  and  who  think  the 
way  to  popular  favor  and  the  enjoyment  of  place  is  over  the 
prostrate  form  of  laws  despised,  courts  and  processes  set  at 
defiance,  property  rights  ignored,  and  all  moral  and  social 
rules  violated.  Let  them  have  the  friendly  sympathy  of  those 
agrarians  and  communists  who  think  it  more  becoming  to 
steal  property  than  to  acquire  it  by  honest  industry,  and 
think  it  better  to  hold  it  by  the  strong  arm  of  violence  rather 
than  by  title  of  law  and  the  administration  of  justice.  With 
this  class  of  people  we  have  no  single  sentiment  in  common. 
For  this  kind  of  popular  opinion  we  have  only  contempt. 
Will  the  Visalia  Delta  please  copy,  and  send  to  "J.  W.  A. 
W."  ? 

The  acquittal  of  Kalloch  for  the  murder  of  De  Young,  after 
fifty-six  days  of  trial,  is  not  a  surprise.  Some  thought  there 
would  be  a  hung  jury  ;  nobody  thought  there  would  be  con- 
viction. That  there  has  been  perjury  and  subornation  of 
perjury  on  both  sides  is  believed  by  many.  We  hope  this 
vendetta  between  a  bad  pulpit  and  a  bad  press  has  been  ter- 
minated by  this  disgraceful  trial.  We  have  never  known  a 
human  life  sacrificed  which  carried  with  it  so  little  apparent 
regret  as  that  of  Charles  de  Young.  We  have  never  known 
of  a  murderer  acquitted  for  whom  there  wras  so  little  sympa- 
thy as  there  has  been  for  Kalloch.  That  the  law  has  been 
murdered  in  this  most  shameful  travesty  of  a  trial,  and  that 
all  the  forms  of  its  administration  have  been  violated,  most 
people  believe.  The  disgraceful  episode  has  its  lessons.  It 
began  in  the  contemptible  course  of  an  utterly  vicious  news- 
paper, and  in  the  disgraceful  prostitution  of  an  utterly  con- 
temptible pulpit.  It  was  a  vile  rivalry  to  pander  to  the  worst 
instincts  of  a  vile  mob — for  political  ambition  on  the  part  of 
the  preacher,  and  greed  of  gain  on  the  part  of  the  editor. 
The  editor  is  dead.  The  preacher  is  damned  in  the  estima- 
tion of  all  honorable  men.  Journalism  will  survive,  and  true 
religion  will  not  suffer.  There  are  those  who  think  Clemet- 
shaw,  the  perjurer,  should  be  pardoned  from  the  State  Prison 
in  view  of  the  verdict.  It  seems  to  us  that  some  score  of 
other  witnesses,  one  or  two  lawyers,  and  half  a  dozen  testi- 
mony-brokers, should  be  sent  to  to  San  Quentin  to  keep  him 
company. 

A  movement  is  on  foot  in  San  Francisco  to  organize  an 
independent  party  of  tax-paying  citizens  to  elect  men  to  fill 
the  municipal  offices.  With  the  present  shrinkage  of  real 
estate  values,  declining  rents,  and  the  depressed  condition  of 
business,  the  present  high  taxes  are  insupportable.  The  ex- 
travagance of  our  city  officials  is  altogether  outrageous  and 
unendurable.  The  City  Hall  is  filled  with  idlers  and  tax- 
eaters.  The  City  Hall  job,  the  School  Department,  and  the 
other  leakages  render  it  necessary  to  devise  some  kind  of 
government  that  will  reduce  expenditures.  If  an  independ- 
ent party  can  be  organized,  that  will  give  us  honest  and  effi- 
cient men  upon  the  ticket,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in 
electing  them.-  The  time  is  ripe  for  such  a  movement.  A 
thorough,  earnest,  and  honest  municipal  government  is  the 
first  step  toward  better  times. 


MORE  CONCERNING  DECORATIVE  ART. 


The  "Society  of  Decorative  Art  of  California"  has  issued 
its  first  circular,  stating  its  aims  and  objects,  its  hopes,  and 
its  arrangement  for  receiving  subscriptions.  This  "desire 
of  the  managers  to  interest  the  general  public  in  their  work  " 
should  receive  an  extended  response,  especially  from  the 
ladies  of  San  Francisco.  This  enterprise  is  particularly 
woman's  work,  and  should  have  the  support  of  every  woman 
of  culture,  sympathy,  and  means. 

During  its  "  time  of  trial,"  before  the  practical  value  of 
the  society's  work  can  be  widely  known,  it  must  depend  on 
the  substantial  sympathy  and  encouragement  of  those  who, 
appreciating  the  possibilities  of  the  enterprise,  are  willing  to 
sow  the  good  seed  generously  now,  looking  forward  in  no 
mercenary  spirit  to  the  harvest  which  is  to  be  reaped.  Let 
the  women  of  San  Francisco  set  the  fashion  in  the  direction 
of  "  Decorative  Art."  We  have  high  authority  for  asserting 
that  to  be  "  the  first  step  toward  creating  an  industry." 

The  classes  established  under  the  auspices  of  the  society 
will  be  instructed  by  experienced  teachers;  and  it  is  further- 
more promised  that,  as  memberships  increase  in  number, 
and  the  means  of  the  society  permit,  a  course  of  free  classes 
will  be  formed  for  instruction  in  the  different  branches,  to 
which  members  may  nominate  a  pupil  for  a  single  course,  to 
enter  when  a  vacancy  may  occur.  The  society  will  announce 
the  opening  of  its  rooms  by  advertisement,  the  date  being  to 
a  great  extent  influenced  by  the  heartiness  of  the  support  it 
meets  with. 

Any  person  may  become  a  member  of  the  society  by  the 
payment  of  fifteen  dollars  annually.  The  payment  of  one 
hundred  dollars  constitutes  a  life-membership.  Subscrip- 
tions or  donations  may  be  sent  to  any  member  of  the  Board 
of  Managers.  Books  for  subscriptions  have  also  been  placed 
at  the  following  places,  where  money  will  be  received,  and 
printed  receipts  of  the  society  given  :  Mercantile  Library, 
with  Mr.  Wetherbee  ;  The  White  House,  with  Mr.  R.Weil; 
Bancroft's  book  store,  with  Mr.  Colman ;  Billings,  Har- 
bourne  &  Co.'s,  with  Mr.  Robertson  ;  Gray's  music  store, 
with  Mr.  Weber ;  Shreve's,  with  Mr.  George  Bonny. 

As  a  means  of  attracting  public  attention  to  its  existence, 
the  society  proposes  to  hold  an  Art  Loan  Exhibition  about 
the  20th  of  April,  and,  enclosed  in  its  circular,  has  distrib- 
ted  a  slip  to  the  following  effect : 

It  is  desired  to  make  a  display  of  articles  under  the  following  classifi- 
cation, and  if  you  are  disposed  to  aid  in  the  enterprise,  will  you  kindly 
indicate  in  which  of  these  classes  you  can  loan  articles,  enumerating  the 
same  :  European  and  American  art,  including  china,  pottery,  furniture, 
bronzes,  and  bric-a-brac  ;  Oriental  art,  including  the  same  kinds  of  arti- 
cles ;  tapestries,  draperies,  and  embroideriej  ;  laces,  jewels,  and  fans  ; 
paintings,  engravings,  etchings,  books,  and  manuscripts.  Will  you 
please  state  whether  you  prefer  to  provide  for  the  transportation  of  the 
articles  to  and  from  the  exhibition,  and  their  insurance  while  there,  or  to 
have  the  Society  take  charge  of  the  same? 

A  committee  of  management  has  already  been  appointed, 
to  have  a  general  supervision  of  the  exhibition,  and  attend 
to  insurance,  gas,  police,  printing,  etc.,  and  to  serve  as  a  cen- 
tral committee  to  whom  the  chairmen  of  the  several  special 
committees  will  report,  and  from  whom  they  will  receive  di- 
rections. This  was  the  form  of  organization  adopted  by  the 
New  York  society  when  it  held  a  loan  exhibition,  and  the 
San  Francisco  public  can  feel  certain  that  if  the  owners  of 
works  of  art  are  willing  to  follow  the  generous  example  of 
their  brethren  in  other  cities,  that  the  articles  loaned  will  be 
properly  cared  for  and  managed.  Next  week,  if  the  responses 
received  warrant  the  undertaking,  the  chairmen  of  the 
special  committees  will  announce  their  colleagues,  and  the 
work  of  collecting,  cataloguing,  arranging,  etc.,  will  go 
smoothly  on  under  the  following  management : 

Committee  of  Management. — Mrs.  S.  O.  Bigelow,  Mrs. 
Chas.  Crocker,  Mrs.  A.  McF.  Davis,  Mrs.  Ralph  Harrison, 
Mrs.  Jerome  Lincoln,  Mrs.  Jas.  R.  Pringle. 

Committee  on  European  and  American  Art. — Chairman, 
Mrs.  Hall  McAllister. 

Committee  on  Oriental  Art. — Mrs.  J.  C.  Merrill. 

Committee  on  Tapestries,  Draperies,  and  Embroideries. — 
Mrs.  Mrs.  J.  L.  Rathbone. 

Committee  on  Laces,  Jewels,  Fans,  etc. — Mrs.  Frank  M. 
Pixley. 

Committee  on  Paintings,  etc. — Mrs.  W.  B.  Collier. 

The  following  is  the  full  list  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of 
the  Society  : 

PRESIDENT. 

Mrs.  Jas.  R.  Pringle 1820  Clay  Street 

vice  presidents. 

Mrs.  A.  McF.  Davis 1610  Franklin  Street 

Mrs.  Hall  McAllister 517  Mason  Street 

Mrs.  Easton Milibrae 

Mrs.  J.  L:  Rathbone Palace  Hotel 

treasurer. 

Mrs.  Jerome  Lincoln 555  Harrison  Street 

recording  secretary. 

Miss  Thibault. 1317  Hyde  Street 

corresponding  secretaries. 

Miss  McLane 438  Bryant  Street 

Miss  Parrott.. 620  Folsom  Street 

Mrs.  W.  T.  Coleman 1299  Taylor  Street 

Mrs.  W.  B.  Collier 9*6  Van  ^ess  Avenue 

Mrs.  Chas.  Crocker Corner  California  and  Taylor  Streets 

Mrs.  L.  Dennison 

Mrs.  Albert  Dibblee San  Rafael 

Mrs.  L.  Gerstle 1505  Van  Ness  Avenue 

Mrs.  Geo.  W.  Gibbs Sixteenth  and  Capp  Streets 

Mrs.  Geo.  Hearst 1315  v^n  Ness  Avenue 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Howard San  Mateo 

Mrs.  S.  O.  Hunt Oakland 

Mrs.  J.  G.  Kittle 525  Harrison  Street 

Mrs.  F.  F.  Low Cor.  Sutter  and  Gough  Streets 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Merrill 14  Stanley  Place 

Mrs.  D.  O.  Mills New  York 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Moor 223  Ellis  Street 

Mrs.  John  Parrott 620  Folsom  Street 

Mrs  Frank  M.  Pixley Union  and  Filmore  Streets 

Mrs.  D.  J.  Tallant 1001  Bush  Street 

Miss  Coleman 5r7  Sutter  Street 

Miss  McDowell Black  Point 

Miss  Talbot *73°  Jackson  Street 

advisory  -council 

Mr.  Wm.  Alvord.  Mr.  W.  S.  Jones. 

Mr.  Wm.  Ashburner.         Mr.  T.  Parrott. 

Mr.  S.  C.  Bigelow.  Mr.  L.  B.  Wetherbee 

Mr.  C.  F.  Crocker.  Mr.  A.  A.  Wheeler. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Harrison.  Mr.  Virgil  Williams. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Jarboe. 


THE    MAN    ABOUT    TOWN. 


"Have  you  seen  the  Duggan  kick  yet,  Zulano?"  said 
a  friend  to  me  the  other  day.  "No,"  I  remarked,  "how  is 
it?"  "  Way  up,"  was  the  reply.  And  it  certainly  was,  con- 
struing the  words  literally.  The  kickers  that  Soldene  had 
before  were  very  different  from  this  one.  Florence  Slater 
was  passably  pretty,  and  comfortably  plump  ;  Sara  was  not 
pretty,  but  so  confoundedly  queer-looking  that  she  was  at- 
tractive. She  used  to  kick  in  the  ordinary  mass  of  skirts 
worn  by  ballet-dancers  ;  to  these  we  are  all  accustomed,  so 
we  were  not  shocked.  Besides,  her  black  tights  gave  her  a 
demoniac  air  which  rendered  her  comparatively  innocuous. 

Miss  Duggan,  however,  is  tall  and  slender.  When  the 
scene  in  which  her  dance  occurs  is  on,  she  is  imperfectly 
clad  as  a  Druidess,  in  a  long  white  robe  strikingly  like  a 
n — t-g — n  ;    beneath    this    she    wears    the    ordinary    silk 

tights,  and well,  apparently   nothing  else.     As  you  may 

well  imagine,  when  a  tall  woman  delivers  a  seven-foot  kick 
under  these  circumstances,  the  effect  is  electric.  It  was  so 
the  night  I  was  there,  and  when  her  slipper  flew  into  the  flies 
I  thought  the  pit  would  go  wild.  She  was  rapturously  re- 
called three  times.  But  I  noticed  some  ladies  looking  un- 
easily toward  the  door.     And  I  don't  wonder  that  they  did. 


I  went  to  Wilhelmj's  concert  the  other  night,  and  was  a 
little  surprised  at  the  large  and  fashionable  audience  there 
assembled.  It  seems  but  a  few  months  since  he  was  here, 
yet  his  popularity  does  not  appear  to  have  waned.  I  am  no 
lover  of  classical  music — you  can  set  this  down  to  my  lack 
of  culture  and  my  overplus  of  candor — but  still  I  like  Wil- 
helmj's playing.  And  then  he  is  the  most  remarkably  self- 
possessed  individual  I  ever  saw:  And — being  a  Man  about 
Town — I  admire  self-possesion.  Emotion  is  vulgar — the 
common  people  are  emotional.  Miss  Fritch  sings  nicely  m 
her  simpler  ballads,  and  Mr.  Sternberg  is  a  brilliant  pianist. 
But  in  my  humble,  unmusical,  unclassical,  uncultured  way,  I 
want  to  whisper  that  I  think  Mr.  Vogrich  is  the  pearl  of  ac- 
companyists,  and  were  I  not  afraid  of  writing  myself  down 
an  ass,  I  should  say  I  thought  he  played  just  as  well  as  Mr. 
Sternberg.  But  when  I  told  Zulana  so  she  crushed  me  with 
a  glance. 

I  am  glad  to  see  the  Baldwin  once  more  filled.  It  is  a 
delightful  little  theatre,  and  the  ladies'  toilets  show  there  to 
excellent  advantage.  I  wonder  if  they  know  it,  bless  their 
hearts  ! 

But  I  will  tell  them  something  that  perhaps  they  do  not 
know.  The  cosmetics  that  many  of  them  use  are  perfectly 
apparent  to  the  masculine  eye.  At  the  Baldwin,  the  other 
night,  I  heard  two  young  men,  who  appeared  to  be  drug- 
clerks,  "  spotting,"  as  they  phrased  it,  the  particular  kind  of 
cosmetic  affected  by  certain  ladies  there. 


A  very  long  time  ago  I  remember  going  to  Maguire's 
Opera  House  one  night,  to  see  William  Horace  Lingard  in 
his  "  lightning  changes."  There  was  a  very  pretty  woman 
in  the  troupe,  and  I  think  it  was  Miss  Alice  Dunning,  but  I 
am  not  sure.  I  am  sure,  though,  that  I  saw  her  afterward 
at  Shiel's  Opera  House,  again  at  the  Alhambra,  and  yet 
again  at  the  California.  And  from  the  time  when  I  first 
saw  her  in  tights  as  "  Orpheus  "  in  burlesque,,  to  her  appear- 
ance as  the  emotional  heroines  of  the  French  drama,  I  have 
always  been  pleased  with  her. 

But  this  is  not  what  I  started  in  to  say.  I  was  going  to 
ask  you  if  you  remember  the  dreadful  photographic  wave 
that  this  lady  unwittingly  caused  to  sweep  over  us.  Miss 
Dunning  is  a  very  handsome  woman,  and  naturally  she  was 
photographed  extensively,  and  her  pictures  sold  well. 
There  was  one  in  which  she  was  clad  in  a  very  decollete 
dress  of  some  white  material,  clingly  closely  to  her  figure, 
and  the  superabundant  train  of  which  was  carefully  ar- 
ranged around  her  feet  like  a  fan.  Her  handsome  arms, 
bare  to  the  shoulders,  seemed  to  encircle  a  somewhat 
opulent  bust,  and  her  hands  were  closely  locked  together  in 
front  of  her  girdle.  Her  head  was  bowed,  and  she  seemed 
engaged  in  self-contemplation. 

So  far,  so  good.  The  pictures  were  agreeable  to  look 
upon.  But  presently  another  picture  appeared  in  front  of 
a  photographic  gallery.  It  was  that  of  a  large  fat  woman, 
very  decollitej  hands  clasped  in  front ;  arms  supporting  a 
very  opulent  bust ;  train  fan-wise  ;  head  bent,  and  reposing 
on  a  large  double  chin.  This  picture  was  unpleasant,  but 
fascinating.  One  found  one's  self  involuntarily  stopping  to 
look  at  it. 

But  one  day  you  found  another — a  picture  of  a  thin  wo- 
man. This  lady  was  also  de'collete'e,  but  not  attractive  ;  her 
arms  lay  loosely  on  her  sides,  supporting  nothing  ;  and  such 
was  the  altitudinosity  of  her  neck  that  when  she  bowed  her 
head  upon  her  osseous  bosom,  one  could  see  her  shoulder- 
blades  over  her  ears.  If  the  stout  lady  was  unattractive  the 
thin  one  was  repugnant ;  one  fled  in  terror  from  the  con- 
templation of  her  too  meagre  charms. 

Yet  it  did  not  stop.  Unnumbered  women — little  and  big, 
short  and  tall,  fat  and  lean — donned  decollete  dresses, 
locked  their  hands,  bowed  their  heads,  and  posed.  The 
result  was,  as  might  have  been  foreseen,  a  steady  falling-ofT 
in  the  sale  of  marriage  licenses. 

But  another  photograph  dawned  upon  the  fascinated  fe- 
male eye.  The  handsome  actress  was  sitting  this  time.  Her 
left  leg  was  far  advanced ;  her  clinging  skirts  sharply  revealed 
the  contour  of  these  limbs.  Before  her  was  an  easel,  upon 
which  she  was  gazing  with  a  wild  and  haggard  eye.  The 
ladies  rushed  to  the  galleries — result,  a  photographic  shower. 
The  female  half  of  the  city  seemed  to  have  gone  mad  in 
contemplating  easels. 

Strange,  is  it  not,  this  mania  of  the  sex?  One  would 
think  that  women  knew  their  best  points,  and  would  be  pho- 
tographed accordingly.  But  no — you  will  see  in  one  gal- 
lery, the  woman  with  a  pudgy,  commonplace  face,  who  has 
framed  it  in  a  Spanish  mantilla  ;  the  woman  with  big  feet, 
who  is  always  taken  full  length,  in  a  rustic  chair,  her  twin 
horrors  crossed  ponderously  before  her  ;  the  woman  with 
imperfectly  developed  continuations,  who  wears  a  very 
short  dress  at  an  author's  carnival  or  masquerade,  and  hast- 
ens to  perpetuate  the  fact.  Alas,  ladies  !  you  photograph 
not  wisely,  but  too  much. 


ZULAXO. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


VANITY    FAIR. 


What  is  more  inspiring  than  the  spectacle  of  a  brave 
woman  taking  up  arms  for  her  sex?  Inspire  yourself,  then, 
by  witnessing  the  dauntless  Clara  Belle  tilt  at  fashion's  fol- 
lies :  Fashion  is  pitiless  in  putting  clothes  on  women.  The 
comfort  of  the  wearer  is  never  taken  into  consideration. 
She  must  make  her  body  conform,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the 
shape  of  her  garments,  and  never  mind  the  pinches,  distor- 
tions, and  exposures.  To  have  her  waist  compressed  and 
herabdomen  held  back  is  too  common  to  excite  any  protest ; 
she  endures  these  things  as  a  matter  of  course.  Tight  and 
high-heeled  shoes  are  also  an  ordinary  torment  ;  and  it  is 
unjust  to  say  that  she  might  wear  loose  ones  if  she  would, 
for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  neat  feet  are  expected  of 
her.  Men's  feet  are  partly  covered  by  their  trousers,  and 
therefore  do  not  show  the  full  size  ;  but  women's  have  no 
such  advantage,  and  when  visible  are  seen  for  all  they  are 
worth.  It  will  not  do  to  enlarge  them  for  the  sake  of  ease, 
nor  to  lower  the  heels  ;  for  no  device  that  improves  them 
must  be  neglected.  Going  to  the  other  end  of  a  fashionable 
woman,  we  find  her  head  covered,  or  uncovered,  to  suit  the 
passing  caprice  of  style.  In  cold  weather,  if  she  wears  a 
bonnet,  it  is  a  mere  strip  across  her  back  hair,  affording  not 
the  slightest  warmth.  She  goes  with  her  brain  chilled  and 
her  ears  aching,  alongside  a  male  escort  who  is  muffled 
warmly  from  neck  to  pate.  He  condescendingly  asks  her  if 
she  is  cold,  and  she  replies,  "Oh,  no;  I'm  as  warm  as  toast," 
being  careful  not  to  let  her  teeth  chatter.  All  along  the 
whole  length  of  herself,  between  head  and  feet,  she  is  sub- 
jected to  tortures  of  dress.  Pins  stick  into  her  in  places 
that  she  can't  reach  at  the  time  ;  garters  are  too  tight,  and 
stop  the  circulation  of  blood  in  her  limbs  ;  corset-steels 
break,  and  the  sharp  ends  prod  her  sides  ;  changes  from  the 
flannels  of  every  day  to  the  bareness  of  evening  costumes 
give  her  shivers  and  neuralgia  ;  her  hair  pulls  frightfully  in 
spots  when  elaborately  done  up  ;  she  is  covered  with  con- 
trivances of  ornament  that  a  man  would  not  bear  the  annoy- 
ance of,  like  tight  gloves,  heavy  ear-rings,  and  uneven  fasten- 
ings ;  and,  above  all,  she  is  sure  to  itch  in  numerous  places. 
I  have  known  moments  when  I  would  have  given  my  purse 
and  contents  for  a  good  claw  at  the  calf  of  my  leg.  M;.n 
grumbles  at  the  slightest  inconvenience  in  the  way  of  dress  ; 
but  woman 

"  Must  sit  on  her  style, 
And  continue  to  smile," 

though  a  bent  pin  is  at  that  very  moment  under  her.  I  men- 
tion these  things  so  that  the  husband  or  father,  when  he  suf- 
feringly  pays  the  bill  for  a  fine  female  costume,  may  under- 
stand that  the  wearer  is  incidentally  punished  for  her  ex- 
travagance. 

The  wedding  ceremonies  of  the  Princess  Augusta  Victoria 
of  Schleswig-Holstein,  and  Prince  William,  grandson  of  the 
Emperor  of  Germany,  were  wonderfully  elaborate.  The  dress- 
ing was  not  less  so.  The  Princess  was  dressed  in  white 
damask,  with  a  veil  covering  her  from  head  to  foot.  Over 
the  myrtle  in  her  hair  she  wore  the  crown  under  which  Prus- 
sian Princesses  have  been  married  for  centuries.  Upon  her 
neck  were  the  grand  diamonds  of  the  treasury.  Prince 
William  wore  the  uniform  of  a  captain  in  the  foot  guards. 
Countess  Pauline  Kalkreuth,  Countess  Mathilde  Keller, 
Countess  Mathilde  Puckler  and  Countess  Victoria  BernslorfT 
carried  the  trairrof  the  bride.  The  Emperor  wore  the  uni- 
form of  a  general,  with  the  orange  ribbon  of  the  Black  Eagle 
across  his  breast.  In  the  wedding  march  the  Emperor  es- 
corted the  Queen  of  Saxony  and  the  Duchess  Adelheid  of 
Schleswig-Holstein,  the  mother  of  the  bride.  The  Emperors 
civil  and  military  house,  and  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the 
Queen  and  the  Duchess  followed.  Then  came  the  German 
Empress,  between  the  King  of  Saxony  and  the  Prince  of 
Wales  ;  the  German  Crown  Princess,  between  the  Crown 
Prince  of  Sweden  and  Prince  Christian  of  Schleswig-Hol- 
stein, and  the  German  Crown  Prince,  between  the  Grand 
Duchess  of  Baden,  his  sister,  and  Princess  Christian  ;  each 
royal  trio  was  attended  by  their  ladies  and  gentlemen  in 
waiting.  The  Rev.  Herr  Hogel  performed  the  ceremony. 
Then  the  royal  procession  returned  to  the  ancestral  palace. 
There  the  Emperor  and  Empress,  the  King  and  Queen  of 
Saxony,  and  the  newly  married  couple,  having  ranged  them- 
selves on  the  throne  with  the  royal  guests  beside  them,  the 
whole  company  defiled  past,  and  bowed  to  the  royal  family. 
Next  ensued  the  dinner  in  a  suite  of  adjoining  rooms.  The 
final  ceremony  of  the  evening  was  the  famous  Fackeltanz. 
The  royal  family  and  those  of  royal  blood  again  disposed 
themselves  on  and  around  the  throne,  twelve  Cabinet  minis- 
ters, carrying  lighted  torches,  stepped  up  to  the  bridal  pair 
to  the  notes  of  a  polonaise.  Bowing  deferentially,  and  being 
bowed  to,  they  moved  on  with  the  bridal  pair  behind  them. 
On  their  return  to  the  throne  the  bride,  approaching  the 
Emperor,  bowed  to  him  deeply,  by  way  of  invitation  to 
dance,  and  again  the  procession  made  the  circuit  of  the  hall, 
this  time  accompanied  by  his  majesty.  Next  the  bridegroom 
made  the  tour  of  the  hall  with  the  Queen  of  Saxony,  and  the 
bride  with  the  King  of  Saxony.  In  the  remaining  stages  of 
the  elaborate  dance  the  Princess  performed  each  of  her 
many  circuits  between  two  of  the  Princes  present,  the  young 
husband  following  her  with  two  of  the  Princesses. 


It  has  been  well  said  that  the  secret  of  the  universe  lies  in 
color  and  form — principally  in  color.  Women  may  be  di- 
vided into  three  classes— blue  women,  drab  women,  and  pink- 
and-drab  women.  The  first  are  learned  in  blue  books,  blue 
china,  and  blue  stockings,  and  they  talk  till  all's  blue  ;  they 
have  no  local  habitation,  and  their  name  is  legion.  The  drab 
women  are  hard-working  and  conscientious,  untidy,  and  ap- 
parently oppressed;  complexion  muddy;  opinions  colorless ; 
decidedly  for  use,  and  not  for  show.  Contrast  these  with 
the  pink- and- white  girls,  who  are  for  show  and  not  for 
use  ;  intellect  subordinate  to  complexion,  and  health  to  fash- 
ion; conversation,  principally  that  known  as  small  talk, 
which,  curiously  enough,  has  a  monopoly  of  nearly  all  the 
superlatives  in  the  English  language.  Sometimes  the  blue 
and  drab  run  together,  and  then  we  get  the  strong-minded 
woman,  who  despises  dress  and  neatness  generally  as  femi- 
nine vanity,  until  it  is  a  mercy  she  doesn't  come  out  simply 
tattoed  blue  all  over,  like  an  ancient  Briton.  Or  the  blue 
and  pi nk-and- white  run  together,  and  then  we  get  the  mod- 


ern Precietise  ridicule.  Women  should  not  forget  that  the 
true  blue  woman  is  like  the  sea,  which,  though  "  deeply, 
darkly,  beautifully  blue,"  if  you  look  into  its  still  depths, 
catches  its  ever-varying  mood  from  the  sky  above  it,  and  re- 
flects on  its  changeful  surface  the  fleeting  hue  and  shadow  of 
every  passing  cloud,  the  ships  that  rest  on  it,  and  the  cliffs 
that  bend  over  it.  In  fact,  to  drop  metaphor,  because  a 
woman  is  a  blue  stocking,  that  does  not  imply  a  blue  livery 
altogether.  She  will  no  more  display  too  much  pedantry  in 
her  talk  than  a  well-bred  woman  will  show  too  much  ankle  ; 
and  the  mass  of  her  acquaintances,  instead  of  feeling  "  all's 
blue,"  will  only  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  blue  stockings  as  they 
assist  her  over  some  casual  stile  in  the  path  of  knowledge. 

There  is  a  possibly  useful  hint  in  the  fact  that  "  Lady 
Augusta  Stanley,  wife  of  the  Dean  of  Westminster,  bluest 
of  the  blue  by  birth,  by  position,  and  by  virtue  of  her  inti- 
macy with  the  Queen,  used  to  send  out  her  at  homes  printed 

on  the  backs  of  postal  cards." Ladies,  listen  !  "  Not  one 

pair  of  shoulders  in  ten  thousand  can  afford  to  wear  the 
Langtry  hood.  The  sooner  society  ladies  rid  themselves  of 
this  excrescence,  the  better  it  will  be  for  themselves  and 

their  neighbors."     But  what  is  the  Langtry  hood? Buy 

youselves  each  a  peerage — that  is  a  "Book  of  the  Peerage," 
for  "the  Duke  of  Sutherland  and  Lord  Stafford  are  expected 
to  leave  England  on  their  American  tour,  the  first  week  of 
next  month." Young  bachelors  will  be  interested  to  know- 
that  "the  petticoat  of  the  Spring  is  to  be  an  impressive  af- 
fair, and  is  to  be  spotted  with  a  contrasting  color  instead  of 

stripes." Not  while   General  Burnside  lives  (and  knows 

himself)  can  Pennsylvania's  new  senator,  Mitchell,  be  known 

as  "  the  handsomest  man  in  the  Senate." The  Dowager 

Lady  Raglan,  widow  of  Lord  Raglan,  of  Crimean  fame, 
is   dead.     She    was    the    second    daughter    of    the    third 

Earl    of    Mornington,  brother    of    the     Iron     Duke. 

It  is  scarcely  gratifying  to  know  that  "the  Paris  fashion  of 
no  longer  making  earrings  in  pairs,  one  being  formed  of  a 
sapphire  set  in  diamonds,  and  the  other  a  ruby  of  different 
dimensions,  also  encircled  with  diamonds,  did  not  originate 
with  a  lunatic."  It  came  about  by  accident,  it  seems.  "  A 
certain  conspicuous  demi-mondaine  tried  the  effect  with  ear- 
rings that  happened  to  be  harmonious  in  style." It  could 

scarcely  have  been  a  lady  who  described  the  inauguration 
ball  for  the  New  York  Herald^  otherwise,  instead  of  describ- 
ing the  fabric  of  Mrs.  Garfield's  dress  as  "  a  pearl-gray  silk 
with  funny  little  lines  through  it  like  water-marks,"  he  would 

have  called  it  ?noire  antique. "  The  spring  costumes  are 

to  be  of  champagne,  shrimp,  and  melted  gold  color."  This 
opens  a  pleasing  prospect  to  persons  who  have  seen  what 
enormities  could  be  committed  in  the  name  of  peacock 
blue. "A  new  debating  society  in  London — strictly  lim- 
ited to  ladies — is  called  by  some  London  editors  'The 
Wranglers.'"     Some  London  editors  are  hateful  old  things. 

It  isn't  pleasant,  though  perhaps  scientific,  but  artificial 

flowers  can  be  made  from  fishes.     Mrs.   Rose   Harden,  of 

Baltimore,  made  the  discover)'. The  negative  virtue  of 

having  no  wine  and  wearing  no  ornaments  marked  Mrs. 
Hayes's  reign  at  the  White  House.  There  is  certainly  noth- 
ing vulgar  in  personal  economy  of  this  type,  but  it  may  be- 
come so  if  much  more  is  said  on  the  subject  by  the  past  ad- 
ministration's admirers. Hand-painted  scarfs  for  gentle- 
men is  the  latest  infliction  of  amateur  artists.  The  stereo- 
typed forget-me-nqt  and  butterflies,  bulrushes  and  bees,  will 
now  be  seen  under  your  chin,  unhappy  youth,  and  you  can 
jeer  at  your  sisters  painted  gowns  no  more. Society  gos- 
sips, who  have  been  circulating  the  report  that  there  is  an  es- 
trangement between  the  Princess  Louise  and  the  Marquis  of 
Lome,  will  discover  a  fresh  challenge  to  their  inventive  fac- 
ulties, on  the  intelligence  that  she  is  about  to  return  to  Canada. 

New  York  was  recently  shaken  to  its  very  social  centre. 

Mrs.  August  Belmont  gave  a  "  Hunt  german,"  at  which  the 
gentlemen  danced  the  cotillon  in  their  pink  coats  instead  of 
the  usual  sombre  dress-coat.  Their  white  vests  and  black 
"  continuations  "  are  said  to  have  made  a  pleasing  contrast 
with  the  brilliant  hues  of  their  upper  garments.  This  is  re- 
ally too  exciting. "Stripes  will  be  worn  for  traveling  suits." 

However,  we  believe  that  solid  colors  still  prevail  e?i  das. 

What  is  Mrs.  Hayes  going  to.  do  with  the  pair  of  curtains 
presented  to  her  by  the  Ladies'  Temperance  League  of  Ot- 
tawa ?  They  are  made  of  ivory  silk  sheeting,  embroidered 
with  sunflowers  and  pomegranates  ;  a  band  of  brown  plush 
crosses  each,  and  the)*  are  lined  with  pale  blue  silk.  Now, 
where  are  they  going  in  the  house  at  Fremont,  is  the  ques- 
tion.  Young  Oscar  Wilde,  the  exponent  of  the  London 

aesthetes,  "speaks  in  a  pathetic  monotone,  poses  in  languid 
attitudes,  and  is  generally  surrounded  by  a  bevy  of  admiring 
girls.  He  likes  to  be  seen  with  Ruskin,  whom  he  addresses 
as  Master.  The  event  of  this  century  has  taken  place  un- 
der his  roof.  Mrs.  Langtry  and  Ruskin  met  in  his  cham- 
bers. The  Master  was  quietly  sipping  his  cup  of  afternoon 
tea,  when  the  door  suddenly  opened  and  the  Jersey  Lily 
walked  in.  Ruskin  rose,  advanced  to  meet  her  with  out- 
stretched hands,  exclaiming  :  '  We  have  no  poets,  we  have 
no  painters,  but  we  have  beautiful  women  who  hold  our  des- 
tinies in  their  hands  !'    Mrs.  Langtry  nearly  swooned."    JEs- 

thetic  tableau  ! Clara  Belle  informs  a  waiting  world  that 

a  reaction  in  dancing  set  in  at  the  close  of  the  New  York 
season.  "  The  racquet  waltz,  and  its  many  grotesque  modi- 
fications, are  seen  so  rarely  that  those  who  indulge  in  them 
are  very  conspicuous  in  their  antics.  The  old,  easy,  undem- 
onstrative waltz,  with  not  too  frequent  reversals,  is  the  style 

of  round  dancing  now  most  in  vogue  in  polite  society." 

Lord  Rosebery,  the  most  popular  nobleman  in  Scotland,  and 
one  of  the  gentlest  and  most  generous  of  men,  was  recently 
black-balled  at  the  Travelers'  Club  of  London,  simply  be- 
cause he  beat  the  Duke  of  Buccleugh  in  his  own  shire,  and 
helped  return  Mr.  Gladstone.  And  now  the  young  Earl  of 
Durham  is  black-balled  at  Brookes's,  because,  although  of 
old  Whig  stock,  his  guardian  and  grand-uncle,  Earl  Grey, 
has  lately  been  writing,  talking,  and  voting  against  the  party. 

The  clinging,  yet  easy,  Jersey  is  at  present  out  of  favor 

for  public  wear,  but  for  the  house  it  is  to  some  extent  taking 
the  place  of  the  wrapper.  It  forms  a  bodice  at  once  perfect 
in  fit,  easily  adjusted,  yielding  to  the  movements  of  the  body, 
and  readily  adaptable  to  various  skirts.  Thin  women  can 
wear  it  presentably  with  no  corset  underneath  ;  and  a  fichu 
of  some  sort,  crossed  over  the  bosom,  relieves  the  plainness 
sufficiently,  if  the  wearer's  modesty  is  shocked  by  the  close 
moulding. 


LITERARY   NOTES. 


The  April  Californian  presents  a  long  table  of  varied  contents  that 
ought  to  be  interesting.  Mr.  George  Davidson  writes  sympathetically 
on  an  important  but  not  very-  popular  (on  this  coast)  subject,  "The  En- 
dowment of  Scientific  Research."  George  Eliot  and  Edgar  Fawcett 
receive  the  critical  attention  of  Josiah  Royce  and  Nathan  Newmark,  the 
less  alliterative  signature  following  the  less  pretentious  and  less  polished 
essay.  Mr.  Cheney  continues  his  story-  of  the  Argonautic  days,  and 
Mrs.  Helen  Wilmans  begins  a  serial  with  the  ambiguous  tide,  "Good 
for  Naught."  Constance  Maude  Neville  has  an  elaborate  tale  entitled, 
"  Blighted,"  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Gaily  a  verypeculiar  but  interesting  sketch, 
called  "Seeking  Shadows."  Joaquin  Miller  contributes  a  pretty  poem 
with  the  distracting  name  of  "Washington  Territory. "  and  Miss  Shinn 
four  translations  from  four  German  poets,  little  known.  The  various 
regular  departments  are  all  represented. 


Mr.  Swinburne  calls  Heine  "  that  snake  of  the  Hebrew  Paradise."  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  Heine's  opinion  of  Mr.  Swinburne,  but 
the  former  is,  unfortunately,  dead.  Mr.  Swinburne  very  graciously  goes 
on  to  admit  that  his  "smooth-lipped  serpent"  was  " surely  high  in- 
spired " — a  sentiment  not  original  with  Mr.  Swinburne,  though  creditable 
to  his  critical  heart  He  goes  on  to  say  that  Heine  was  nevermore  truly 
inspired  than  when  he  described  Alfred  de  Musset  as  "A  young  man 
with  a  fine  career — behind  him."  If  De  Mussett  were  alive  he,  too, 
would  know  how  to  pay  his  respects  to  Algernon  Charles. 


The  Chicago  Tribune  accuses  the  Argonaut  of  reprinting  its  items 
without  credit  This  is  very  true.  The  Argonaut  reprints  many  short 
items  in  that  way.  It  sometimes  even  prints  them  under  the  heading  of 
"Chips  from  Other  Blockheads, "  without  specifying  which  particular 
blockhead  wrote  them.  We  do  this  out  of  consideration  for  our  read- 
ers, knowing  them  to  be  profoundly  uninterested  in  the  paragraph's 
source.     We  might  do  it  this  way : 

Objects  of  interest — unpaid  notes. — Augusta  (Georgia)  C/t>onicte  and  Coftsti- 
tutionalist. 

But,  on  the  whole,  we  prefer  not  to.  A  sketch  or  story,  of  sufficient 
importance  to  warrant  it.  we  credit  The  Chicago  Tribune,  however, 
printed,  some  time  ago,  a  translation  from  the  Russian,  entitled  "  Tray, 
Seven,  Ace,"  which  originally  appeared  in  this  paper.  Although  three 
columns  long,  it  was  not  credited.  The  same  translation  appeared  all 
over  the  United  States,  but  uncredited,  so  far  as  we  know.  After  it  had 
gone  abroad,  the  Chronicle  of  this  city  reprinted  it,  without  credit  An- 
other sketch,  entitled  "The  Usual  Woman,"  appeared  in  this  paper  but 
a  few  weeks  ago.  It  has  already  been  copied  in  the  New  York  Mercury, 
the  Burlington  Hawkeye,  the  Boston  Times,  the  Buffalo  News,  the  Chi- 
cago Herald,  and  the  Peoria  Call — uncredited  in  even'  paper  but  the 
Boston  Times.  There  are  manypapers  which,  like  the  Chicago  Herald, 
copy  our  stories  regularly,  without  ever  giving  credit  On  the  whole,  we 
think  that  honors  are  easy,  and  the  Argonaut's  conscience  clear. 


"  Gier  Wally,"  a  tale  of  the  Tyrol,  was  one  of  the  brightest  German 
stories  ever  reproduced  in  English.  Its  author,  Wilhelmine  von  Hillem, 
has  recently  finished  another  and  more  elaborate  novel,  entitled  "  Er- 
nestine." Rev.  S.  Baring-Gould,  author  of  "Curious  Myths  of  the 
Middle  Ages,"  has  translated  the  story,  and  William  S.  Gottsberger  has 
become  its  American  publisher.  If  author  and  translator  have  not  to- 
gether made  a  good  story,  readers  will  have  the  right  to  complain,  and 
critics  to  snarl.  "  Ernestine"  is  in  two  volumes,  paper,  at  forty  cents 
per  volume.     For  sale  here  by  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co. 


While  Goethe  was  at  work  on  his  "  Faust,"  twenty-nine  others  ap- 
peared in  German.  It  was  an  almost  unique  tribute  to  the  great  apos- 
tle of  "Storm  and  Stress,"  that  his  work  "took  the  wind  out  of  the 
sails  "  of  all  the  others.  Of  the  various  poets  and  poetasters  who  grap- 
pled with  the  darkly  beautiful  legend  of  Faustus,  the  tempted,  few  are 
anything  more  than  names  to  us.  Chamisso  is  less  known  than  several 
others,  yet  he  wrote  one  of  the  most  vigorous  of  the  twenty-nine  stories 
— some  are  poems,  some  merely  in  verse,  some  in  the  baldest  of  meta- 
physical prose — and  his  work  "fully  repays  the  labor  of  its  translation. 
This  has  recently  been  done  by  a  Philadelphia^  Henry  Phillips  Jr.  He 
has  rendered  the  story  in  an  extremely  spirited  fashion.  The  Faust  of 
Chamisso,  by  the  way,  is  an  original  and  thoroughly  un-German  fellow. 
He  sells  himself  to  the  devil  in  order  to  attain  "certainty."  He  wel- 
comes damnation,  provided  "eternal  doubt"  be  not  one  of  its  tortures. 
We  say  such  a  Faust  is  un-German,  because  the  typical  German  thinker 
is  fonder  of  doubt  than  he  is  of  his  beer — holding,  not  unwisely,  that 
doubt  is  the  very  best  friend  of  controvery.^  But,  un-German  or  not, 
Mr.  Phillips'  presentation  of  Chamisso's  Faust  is  an  interesting  one. 
The  translator  has  this  to  say  of  his  author:  "  He  was  a  ripe  scholar, 
a  naturalist  of  high  rank,  a  hale,  hearty,  sinewy  poet ;  and  he  has  sunk 
into  undeserved  oblivion."  But  a  greater  than  Mr.  Phillips  has  pro- 
foundly said :   ' '  There  is  no  undeserved  oblivion. " 


An  interesting  compilation,  with  a  singularly  uninteresting  title,  comes 
to  us  from  D.  Lolhrop  &  Co.,  Boston.  "  Chips  from  the  White  House  " 
is  a  book  about  the  Presidents.  Its  compiler,  Mr.  Jeremiah  Chaplin,  is 
known  to  a  limited  number  of  readers  as  a  biographer  of  Charles  Sum- 
ner and  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  as  the  author  of  a  religious  work  on 
"The  Lord's  Supper,  in  its  Relation  to  Doctrine  and  Life."  The 
"Chips"  chiefly  consist  of  extracts  from  "  the  speeches,  conversations, 
diaries,  letters,  and  other  writings "  of  the  Presidents.  Considerable 
side  light  is  thrown  upon  the  private  lives  of  the  Chief  Magistrates. 
Something  about  each  life  is  given,  so  compactly  grouped  that  one  may 
gain  a  tolerably  vivid  impression  of  the  twenty  characters,  temperaments, 
and  outward  personalities  in  one  or  two  sittings.  The  book  is  a  i2mo. , 
bound  in  cloth,  and  sells  for  $1.50. 


Mr.  Jarrfes  T.  Fields  will  edit,  and  Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
publish,  a  series  of  biographies  of  "American  Men  and  Women  of  Let- 
ters." In  scope  the  series  will  be  similar  to  the  very  successful  "  Eng- 
lish Men  of  Letters."  familiar  to  American  readers  through  the  enter- 
prise of  at  least  two  rival  editions.  Irving,  Willis,  Xoah  Webster, 
Cooper.  Hawthorne.  Margaret  Fuller,  and  Lydia  Maria  Child  are  among 
the  names' to  be  written  about  Mr.  Charles  Dudley  Warner  will  write 
the  life  of  Irving.  He  ought  to  write  such  another  as  Irving's  "Gold- 
smith." The  publishers  do  not  announce  who  is  to  write  the  life  of 
Hawthorne.  Some  one  who  holds  his  fame  in  higher  estimation  than 
does  Mr.  Henry  James  Jr.,  or  Mr.  George  William  Curtis,  it  is  to  be 

hoped. To  follow  the  other  series — or  to  appear  simultaneously,  as 

it  is  not  announced — the  same  firm  will  issue  a  series  of  "  Lives  of  Amer- 
ican Statesmen,"  to  be  edited  by  John  T.  Morse  Jr..  who  wrote  a  life 

ot  Alexander  Hamilton,  we  believe. Whether  Mr.  Richard  Grant 

White  is  "  one  of  the  most  curiously  intelligent  of  modem  travelers," 
or  is  merely  a  spiteful  hypercritic,  who  dissects  mind,  and  morals,  and 
moonshine' with  equally  unprofitable  facility,  is  one  of  the  open  ques- 
tions that  the  readers  of  his  forthcoming  volume,  ' '  England  Without 
and  Within,"  will  soon  have  an  opportunity  to  decide  for  themselves. 

Those  who  enjoy  the  pyrotechnic  in*ricacy  of  Mr.  Swinburne's 

prose—  vide  the  "Monograph  on  Charlotte  Bronte,"  and  the  "Intro- 
duction to  a  Study  of  Blake  "—will  be  delighted  to  hear  that  the  great 
master  of  resonant  rhyme  will  "do"  Keats  for  the  "Encyclopaedia 

Brittanica." Professor  Max  Muller  has  chopped,  or  malleted.  or 

simply  picked  up.  a  new  series  of  "Chips  from  a  German  Workshop." 

Mr.  John  G.  Whittier—  and  not  Mr.  Hugo  V.  Duzenbury— will 

write  the  ode  for  the  Yorktown  Centennial.  Yorktown?  The  name's 
tamiliar.  Let's  see — what  was  it  happened  there? Orthodox  read- 
ers of  intelligence  will  be  interested — as  is  a  mouse  with  arsenical  cheese 
— in  the  pamphlets  recently  issued  in  Paris  by  Ernest  Renan.  Three  of 
them  have  titles  as  follows:  "  Bertrand  de  Got,"  (Pope  ClementY.,) 
the  nun  "  La  Bienheureuse  Christine  de  Siommelu,"  and  "  Doctor  Ar- 

mengaud.  Fils  de  Bloise. " The  appearance  of  the  Talleyrand  MSS. . 

"Tallevrand  and  Louis  XVIII.."  will  interest  those  readers  who  have 
followed  the  "  Remusat  Memoirs,"  and  the  "Metternich  Life  and  Let- 
|  ters." 


THE       ARGON  AU  T. 


A   SUPPER    WITH    RACHEL. 


Translated  for  the  Argonaut  from  the  French  of  Alfred  De  Mnsset, 


One  night  when  they  had  been  playing  "  Tancrede "  I  met 
Rachel  by  chance  in  the  galleries  of  the  Palais  Royal,  lean- 
ing on  the  arm  of  Felix  Bonnaire,  and  followed  by  a  squad- 
ron of  young  people  who  were  going  home  with  her.  I 
greeted  her,  and  she  answered  :  "  I  am  going  to  take  you 
away  to  supper  with  me."  We  arrive  at  the  house.  Bonnaire, 
annoyed  and  discomfited  at  the  meeting,  says  good-night 
and  disappears.  Rachel  smiles  compassionately  over  his 
departure,  and  bids  us  seat  ourselves.  She  discovers 
presently  that  she  has  left  her  rings  and  bracelets  at  the 
theatre,  and  sends  her  maid  to  fetch  them.  There  is  no 
servant  left  to  get  the  supper.  But  Rachel,  undismayed, 
rises,  goes  to  change  her  dress,  and  passes  into  the  kitchen. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  after  she  re-enters,  dressed  in  a  robe 
de  chambre  and  a  white  cap,  looking  lovely  as  an  angel,  and 
holding  in  her  hand  a  plate,  upon  which  are  three  beefsteaks 
which  she  herself  has  cooked.  She  sets  the  plate  upon  the 
table,  and  bids  us  eat.  Then,  visiting  the  kitchen  once 
more,  she  comes  back,  holding  in  one  hand  a  soup-kettle 
full  of  steaming  bouillon,  and  in  the  other  a  saucepan  full  of 
spinach.  Behold  the  supper!  Not  a  plate,  not  a  spoon  — 
for  the  maid  has  carried  away  the  keys.  Rachel  opens  the 
sideboard,  finds  a  salad-bowl  full  of  salad,  takes  the  wooden 
fork,  and  begins  to  eat.  "  But,"  says  the  maman,  who  was 
hungry,  "  surely  there  are  some  tin  plates  in  the  kitchen." 
Rachel  goes  to  seek  them,  brings  them  in  and  distributes 
them  among  the  guests.  Then  begins,  word  for  word,  the 
following  characteristic  dialogue: 

The  Mother — "  My  dear,  your  beefsteaks  are  too  well 
done.'1 

Rachel — "  You  are  right.  They  are  hard  as  wood.  In  the 
days  when  I  was  housekeeper  I  was  a  better  cook  ;  and  it 
was  a  talent.  But  if  I  have  lost  on  one  side,  I  have  gained 
on  the  other.     Why  don't  you  eat,  Sarah?" 

Sarah — "  I  can  not  eat  off  tin  plates." 

Rachel — "  Ah  !  It  is  since  I  have  spent  my  earnings  for 
silver  that  you  can  no  longer  eat  off  tin.  If  I  should  become 
any  richer  you  would  require  a  servant  to  stand  behind  your 
chair,  and  another  one  in  front.  [Showing  her  fork.]  As 
for  me,  I  shall  never  let  these  dear  old  things  go  out  of  the 
house.  They  have  served  us  too  long.  Have  they  not, 
maman?  " 

The  Maman  [her  mouth  full] — "  What  a  child." 

Jiachel  [addressing  herself  to  rae]^"  Think  of  it  !  I  can 
remember  the  time  when  I  had  only  two  pairs  of  stockings, 
and  every  morning " 

[Here  sister  Sarah  began  jabbering  in  German,  to  pre- 
vent her  sister  from  continuing.] 

Rachel — "  None  of  your  German  here  !  It  was  nothing  to 
be  ashamed  of.  I  had  but  two  pairs  of  stockings.  And  to 
play  in  the  evening  I  was  obliged  to  wash  one  pair  of  them 
every  morning.  That  pair  remained  in  my  room,  hanging 
on  the  clothes  line,  while  I.  wore  the  other." 

De  M. — "  And  you  had  charge  of  the  housekeeping  ?" 

Rachel — "  I  got  up  every  morning  at  six  o'clock,  and  at 
eight  o'clock  all  the  beds  were  made.  Then  I  went  to  market 
to  buy  the  dinner." 

De  M, — "  And  did  you  make  your  little  perquisites  out  of 
the  basket  ?" 

Rachel — "  No.  I  was  a  very  honest  cook.  Was  I  not, 
maman  ?  " 

The  Maman  [still  eating] — "Ah,  yes  !  that  is  true." 

Rachel— u  Once  only  I  was  dishonest  during  a  whole 
month.  When  I  had  bought  four  sous  worth,  I  counted  five, 
and  when  I  had  paid  ten  sous  for  anything,  I  counted 
twelve.  At  the  end  of  the  month  I  found  myself  three 
francs  ahead." 

De  M.  [severely] — "  And  what  did  you  do  with  these 
three  francs,  mademoiselle?" 

The  Maman  [seeing  that  Rachel  remained  silent.] — "  Mon- 
sieur, she  bought  Moliere:s  works." 

De  M.— "Indeed  !" 

Rachel — "Mafoi/  Yes.  I  had  already  a  Corneille  and 
a  Racine.  I  needed  a  Moliere  very  much.  I  bought  one 
with  my  three  francs,  and  so  I  have  confessed  all  my  sins. 
Why,  is  Mademoiselle  Robert  going?  Good  evening,  ma- 
demoiselle." 

[Most  of  the  dull  ones  being  wearied,  followed  the  example 
of  Mademoiselle  Robert.  The  servant  returns,  bringing  the 
forgotten  bracelets  and  rings.  They  are  thrown  upon 
the  table.  The  two  bracelets  are  magnificent.  They  are 
well  worth  four  or  five  thousand  francs.  There  is  also,  a 
crown  of  gold,  of  still  greater  value.  All  of  these  things 
mingle  on  the  table  with  the  salad,  the  spinach,  and  the  tin 
plates.  Meanwhile,  "struck  with  the  idea  of  housekeep- 
ing, the  kitchen,  the  beds  to  make,  and  all  the  fatigues  of  her 
former  arduous  life,  I  look  at  the  hands  of  Rachel,  fearing 
a  little  to  find  them  ugly  or  spoiled.  They  are  delicate, 
white,  and  tapering.  Truly  the  hands  of  a  princess.  Sarah, 
who  is  not  eating,  continues  to  scold  in  German.] 

Rachel  [replying  to  the  German  scoldings] — "  You  annoy 
me.  I  want  to  talk  about  my  youth.  I  remember,  one  day, 
I  started  to  make  some  punch  in  one  of  these  tins.  I  held 
my  tin  over  the  candle,  and  it  melted  in  my  hands.  Apropos, 
Sophie.     Bring  some  kirsch,  we  will  have  some  punch." 

[The  maid  brings  a  bottle.] 

Tfie  Maman — "Sophie  has  made  a  mistake.  This  is  a 
bottle  of  absinthe." 

De  M. — "  Give  me  a  little  of  it." 

Rachel — "  Oh,  I  shall  be  so  glad  if  you  will  take  some- 
thing in  our  house." 

7 he  Maman — "Absinthe  is  said  to  be  very  healthy." 

De  M, — "  By  no  means.  It  is  unhealthy  and  detestable 
stuff." 

Sarah — "  Why,  then,  do  you  ask  for  it  ?  " 

De  M. — "  To  be  able  to  say  that  I  have  taken  something 
in  this  house." 

Rachel — "  I  want  to  drink  some  of  it." 

[She  pours  the  absinthe  into  a  glass  of  water  and  drinks 
it.  A  silver  bowl  is  brought,  in  which  she  mixes  the  sugar 
and  kirsch,  after  which  she  lights  her  punch  and  sets  Jt 
burning.] 

Rachel — "  I  like  that  blue  flame." 


De  M. — "It  would  be  much  prettier  if  we  were  in  the 
dark." 

Rachel — "  Sophie,  take  away  the  candles." 
The  Maman — "All  of  them  ? — all  of  them  ?  What  an  idea. 
What  nonsense  !" 

Rachel — "  This  is  insupportable  ! Pardon,  dear  maman. 

You  are  good,  you  are  charming,  [and  she  embraces  her,] 
but  I  desire  that  Sophie  take  away  the  candles." 

[Some  one  takes  away  the  candles  and  puts  them  under 
the  table.  Twilight  effect.  The  maman,  in  the  light  of  the 
punch,  is  by  turns  green  and  blue.  She  fixes  her  eyes  upon 
me,  and  observes  all  my  movements.  The  candles  reappear.] 

A  flatterer — "  Mademoiselle  Robert  was  not  looking  so 
very  handsome  this  evening." 

De  M. — "  You  are  hard  to  please.  I  found  her  pretty 
enough." 

Another  flatterer — "  At  least,  she  is  not  very  brilliant." 

Rachel — "  Why  do  you  talk  like  that?  She  is  not  so  silly  as 
many  a  one  I  know.  And  what  is  more,  she  is  a  good  girl. 
Let  her  alone.  I  do  not  wish  to  have  my  comrades  spoken 
of  in  that  way." 

[The  punch  is  made.  Rachel  fills  the  glasses  and  passes 
them  to  everybody.  She  pours  what  is  left  of  the  punch  into 
a  deep  plate,  and  begins  to  drink  it  with  a  spoon.  Then  she 
takes  my  cane,  draws  its  little  poignard,  and  oegins  to  pick 
her  teeth  with  the  point.  Here  ends  the  vulgar  chatter,  the 
idle  table-talk.  One  word  suffices  to  change  the  whole  char- 
acter of  the  scene,  and  to  make  appear  upon  the  picture  the 
poetry  and  the  instinct  of  the  arts.] 

De  M. — "  How  you  read  the  letter  this  evening  !  You  were 
much  moved." 

Rachel — "  Yes.  I  seemed  to  feel  as  if  something  within  my 
very  being  were  shattered.  But  that  is  nothing,  I  do  not 
like  the  play  ['  Tancrede '].     It  is  false." 

De  M. — "  You  prefer  the  plays  of  Corneille  and  Racine." 

Rachel — "  I  like  Corneille  much.  Nevertheless  even  he  is 
sometimes  vulgar,  sometimes  high-flown.  He  is  not  ahvays 
true,  always  real." 

De  M. — "  Oh  !  softly,  mademoiselle." 

Racliel — "Let  us  see.  In 'Horace,'  for  example,  Sabine 
says  :  '  One  can  change  lovers,  but  one  can  not  change  hus- 
bands.'    Eh  bien!  I  do  not  like  that  ;  it  is  coarse." 

De  M. — "  But  you  will  acknowledge,  at  least,  that  it  is 
true." 

Rachel — "  Yes,  but  is  it  worthy  of  Corneille  ?  Talk  to  me 
of  Racine.  It  is  he  whom  I  adore.  All  that  he  says  is  so 
beautiful,  so  true,  so  noble  !" 

De  M. — "  Apropos  of  Racine.  Do  you  remember  to  have 
received  some  time  ago  an  anoymous  letter  which  gave  you 
advice  about  the  last  scene  in  '  Mithridate '  ?  " 

Rachel — "  Perfectly.  I  followed  the  counsel  given  me,  and 
since  that  time  I  am  always  applauded  in  that  scene.  Do 
you  know  the  person  who  wrote  me?" 

De  M. — "  Well,  it  is  that  woman  of  all  Paris  who  has  the 
greatest  wit  and  the  smallest  foot.  What  role  are  you 
studying  now?" 

Rachel — "We  are  going  to  play '  Marie  Stuart'  this  summer, 
and  the  '  Polyeucte "  and  maybe " 

De  M.— "Well?" 

Rachel    [striking    her    closed    hand    upon   the    table] — 

"  Well I  want  to  play  '  Phedre.'    They  tell  me  I  am  too 

young,  that  I  am  too  thin,  and  a  hundred  other  things.  But, 
I  answer,  it  is  the  most  beautiful  rol"  of  Racine.  I  intend 
to  play  it." 

Sarah — "  My  dear,  you  may  be  wrong." 

Rachel — "  Let  me  alone.  If  they  say  that  I  am  too  young 
and  that  the  role  is  not  a  decorous  one — -parbleu  /  I  can  say 
the  same  of  '  Roxane,1  and  what  does  that  do  for  me  ?  If  they 
say  I  am  too  thin,  I  maintain  that  it  is  a  stupidity.  A  wo- 
man who  has  an  infamous  love,  but  who  is  killing  herself 
sooner  than  give  herself  up  to  it ;  a  woman  who  is  pining 
away  in  sighs  and  tears,  that  woman  cannot  have  a  waist 
like  Mme.  Paradal.  That  would  be  contrary  to  all  reason. 
I  have  read  the  role  ten  times  in  eight  days.  I  do  not  know 
how  I  will  play  it,  but  I  tell  you  that  I  feel  it.  The  news- 
papers have  spoken  all  in  vain.  They  cannot  turn  me  from 
it.  They  do  not  know  what  to  invent  to  injure  me,  instead 
of  aiding  and  encouraging.  But  I  will  play  it,  if  it  must  be 
so,  for  four  persons.  [Turning  to  me.]  Yes,  I  have  read 
some  articles  frank  and  conscientious,  but  there  are  many 
who  use  the  pen  only  to  lie  and  to  destroy.  Such  are  worse 
than  thieves  and  assassins.  They  kill  the  spirit  with  pin 
stabs.     Oh,  I  feel  that  I  should  like  to  poison  them  !" 

The  Maman — "  My  dear,  you  talk  too  much.  You  will 
tire  yourself  out.  This  morning  you  were  on  your  feet  at 
six  o'clock.  I  do  not  know  what  your  legs  can  be  made  of. 
You  have  gabbled  all  the  morning,  and  you  have  just  come 
from  playing  this  evening.     You  will  make  yourself  ill." 

Rachel  [vivaciously] — "  Let  me  alone  ;  I  tell  you,  no.  It 
keeps  me  alive.  [And  turning  to  me.]  Would  you  like 
to  have  me  get  the  book  ?    We  will  read  the  play  together." 

DeM. — "Would  I  like  it?  You  could  not  propose  any- 
thing to  me  more  delightful." 

Sarah — "  But,  my  dear,  it  is  half-past  eleven." 

Rachel — "  Very  well.  What  prevents  you  from  going  to 
bed?" 

[Sarah  does  go  to  bed.  Rachel  rises  and  leaves  the  room. 
She  returns  in  a  moment,  holding  in  her  hand  the  volume  of 
Racine.  There  is  in  her  manner,  in  her  carriage,  I  know  not 
what  that  is  solemn  and  religious.  One  would  say  she  was 
a  priestess  carrying  to  the  altar  its  sacred  vessels.  She  seats 
herself  near  me,  and  snuffed  the  candle.  The  mother  falls 
into  a  doze.] 

Rachel  [opening  the  book  writh  singular  respect,  and  bend- 
ing over  it]—"  How  I  love  that  man  !  When  I  bury  myself 
in  this  book,  there  I  remain  for  two  days  without  eating  or 
drinking." 

Rachel  and  I  begin  to  read  "  Phedre,"  the  book  resting  on 
the  table  between  us.  Every  one  goes  away.  Rachel  sa- 
lutes each  one  with  a  slight  inclination  of  the  head  as  they 
pass  out,  and  continues  to  read.  At  first  she  recites  in  a 
monotonous  tone,  as  if  it  were  a  litany.  Little  by  little  she 
becomes  animated.  We  exchange  remarks  and  ideas  upon 
each  passage.  At  last  she  arrives  at  the  declaration.  She 
stretches  her  right  hand  upon  the  table.  Her  brow  is  lean- 
ing on  her  left  hand,  and,  resting  upon  her  elbow,  she  aban- 
dons herself  entirely  to  the  spirit  of  the  play.  Meanwhile, 
she  speaks  only  with  lowered  voice.     Suddenly  her  eyes 


flame  ;  the  genius  of  Racine  illumines  her  face  ;  she  pales, 
she  flushes.  Never  have  I  seen  anything  so  beautiful  and 
so  interesting  ;  never,  at  the  theatre,  has  she  produced  upon 
me  such  an  effect.  The  fatigue,  a  slight  hoarseness,  the 
punch,  the  late  hour,  the  feverish  animation  which  burned  on 
her  cheeks,  framed  by  her  little  night-cap,  I  know  not  what 
unheard-of  charm  pervading  her  ;  her  brilliant  eyes  ques- 
tioning me,  and  the  child-like  smile  which  found  its  way  into 
the  midst  of  all  this  ;  even  this  table  in  its  wild  disorder, 
this  candle  with  its  flickering  flame,  this  mother  drowsing 
near — all  combined  at  once  to  make  a  picture  worthy  of 
Rembrandt,  a  chapter  of  romance  worthy  of  Wilhelm  Meis- 
ter,  and  a  souvenir  in  the  life  of  an  artist  which  will  never 
be  effaced  from  his  memory.  Half-past  twelve  o'clock  ar- 
rives. Her  father  comes  from  the  opera,  where  he  has  been 
to  see  Mademoiselle  Nathan  debut  in  "  La  Juive."  He  is 
scarcely  seated  when  he  addresses  his  daughter  in  brutal 
words,  and  bids  her  cease  reading.  Rachel  closes  the  book, 
saying  :  "This  is  revolting.  I  shall  buy  a  light  for  myself, 
and  read  alone  in  my  bed."  I  looked  at  her.  Two  big  tears 
were  rolling  down  her  cheeks.  It  was  indeed  revolting  to 
see  such  a  creature  treated  in  such  a  manner.  I  arose  and 
came  away,  full  of  admiration,  of  tenderness,  and  respect. 
And  arriving  at  home,  I  was  impressed  to  put  down,  with  all 
the  fidelity  of  a  short-hand  writer,  the  details  of  this  strange 
evening.  M.  T.  A. 

San  Francisco,  March,  1881. 


AN    INCIDENT  OF    THE    FLOOD    OF    i860. 


In  the  winter  of  i860  I  was  roughing  it  on  the  North 
Fork  of  the  American  River.  A  camp  called  Horse-Shoe 
Bar,  situated  on  the  American  River  below  Michigan  Bluffs, 
and  containing  but  half  a  dozen  cabins,  was  the  scene  of  the 
casualty.  It  was  a  bar  which  was  washed  on  the  El  Dorado 
County  side  by  the  American  River,  and  sufficiently  high  to 
be  considered  safe  from  overflows,  even  in  the  judgment  of 
'49-ers.  This  little  camp  was  the  home  of  miners  working  on 
the  bar,  one  or  two  of  whom  had  their  wives  and  children 
with  them.  As  the  cabins  were  constructed  of  heavy  logs, 
notched  in,  as  was  customary  in  those  days,  no  thought  of 
danger  was  entertained.  As  the  sequel  proved,  no  faith 
could  be  placed  in  this  treacherous  river,  and  when  it  was 
thought  to  be  at  its  highest  point,  and  several  had  left  for 
the  bluffs  to  secure  their  weekly  supply  of  provisions,  the 
incessant  rains  formed  a  channel  on  the  Placer  County  side 
of  the  bar,  which  it  was  perilous  to  cross.  Even  yet  no  dan- 
ger was  apprehended  by  those  on  either  shore,  now  only  a 
hundred  yards  apart,  until,  gazing  with  anxiety  through  the 
murky  atmosphere,  the  hapless  miners  were  seen  gesticu- 
lating for  help.  The  rising  waters  had  carried  off  some  of 
the  lower  cabins — hundreds  of  logs  and  trees  came  rushing 
down  the  torrent,  like  a  besom  of  destruction,  crushing  all 
in  the  way.  The  men  were  seen  guiding  these  off  from  the 
one  staunch  cabin,  in  which  all  had  taken  refuge.  And  now 
we  could  plainly  see  them  making  a  raft  of  their  cabin  logs, 
fastening  them  together  as  best  they  could.  It  was  a  ques- 
tion how  long  the  cabin  would  stand  the  battering  of  these 
logs,  shot  as  if  from  a  catapult  by  the  resistless  current. 
Scarcely  had  the  raft  been  finished  and  made  fast  to  a  tree, 
w-hich  fortunately  grew  upon  the  bar,  when  the  last  trace  of 
habitation  disappeared,  leaving  them  an  undulating  speck 
upon  the  rushing  waters.  Seven  human  beings — one  a 
mother  with  her  child  strapped  to  her  back— stood  knee- 
deep  in  water  upon  the  raft,  a  two-inch  rope  between  them 
and  eternity.  The  five  men  were  kept  busy  thrusting  off  the 
floating  logs  and  brush,  which  threatened  to  break  them 
loose,  or  sweep  them  off  the  raft. 

By  this  time  the  neighboring  camps  were  keenly  alive  to 
their  distress.  But  what  human  power  could  avail  in  such 
an  emergency  ?  That  it  was  a  duty  to  render  assistance  at 
the  peril  of  life  many  brave  hearts  felt,  but  where  were  the 
means  ?  No  line  could  be  thrown  such  a  distance  ;  the 
current  between  raft  and  shore  was  terrific :  it  was  filled 
with  floating  logs,  the  accumulation  of  years  on  the  shores 
above  ;  no  boat  had  ever  been  in  use  in  the  vicinity,  and 
had  there  been  one,  it  could  not  venture  in  such  a  whirlpool. 

Hours  passed,  and  the  raft  still  held  its  precious  freight. 
But  they  were  becoming  exhausted  by  exposure  to  the  chilly 
rain,  and  through  lack  of  food.  The  lookers-on  attempted 
throwing  biscuits  to  the  unfortunates,  but  the  distance 
was  too  great.  My  sympathies  were  keenly  aroused,  and  I 
conceived  an  idea  which  I  thought  would  solve  the  problem 
of  feeding.them,  at  least,  until  such  time  as  the  waters  would 
fall.  This  was  to  shoot  from  my  gun  a  stick,  with  a  strong 
string  attached,  over  the  raft,  which  could  in  tum  haul  over  a 
line  to  which  would  be  attached  a  pail  of  food.  Filled  with 
my  plan  I  hastened  home,  got  my  gun,  and  tested  my  pro- 
ject ;  but  though  hours  were  spent  in  experiments,  the  string 
was  invariably  burned  off  by  the  powder  ;  even  annealed  wire 
as  quickly  snapped. 

In  the  meantime  a  brave  sailor  named  Capt.  Buell,  who 
had  formerly  been  in  command  of  a  vessel,  had  nailed 
together  some  one-inch  boards  and  improvised  a  boat.  He 
found  no  difficulty  among  the  tender-hearted  miners  in  get- 
ting two  volunteers  to  accompany  him.  One  of  these,  a 
handsome  young  fellow  named  Flood,  was  a  suitor  for  the 
hand  of  the  hardy  captain's  daughter ;  the  other  a  miner, 
quiet  and  modest  in  appearance,  whom  none  suspected  of 
more  than  ordinary  courage.  Few  suggestions  were  made 
as  the  brave  little  crew  stepped  into  their  shell,  as  the 
captain  was  supposed  to  know  more  of  such  matters  than  we 
land-lubbers,  and  there  were  lives  to  save.  But  he  had  more 
knowledge  of  salt  than  of  fresh  water,  for  in  less  than  a 
minute  after  striking  the  current,  the  puny  boat  was  spun 
around  like  a  top,  the  planks  twisted  apart,  tossed  high  in 
air,  and  flung  against  the  projecting  rocks  as  they  dashed 
down  stream.     That  was  the  last  ever  seen  of  these  heroes. 

But  the  river  never  began  to  fall  so  rapidly.  By  night 
we  could  throw  crackers  on  the  raft ;  and,  as  we  kept  fires 
burning  to  cheer  them  during  the  dismal  night,  we  could 
discern  the  raft  and  occupants  yet  in  safety.  During  the 
day  the  waters  receded  until  we  could  wade  across,  and  all 
were  safely  brought  from  the  island  in  an  exhausted,  rheu- 
matic condition.  They  were  ruined  financially,  but  the  buck- 
skin bags  of  scores  of  warm-hearted  miners  were  opened 
freely  for  their  relief.  J-  W.  M. 

San  Francisco,  March,  1S81. 
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SATURDAY,  MARCH  26,  1881. 


With  this  issue  the  Argonaut  will  have  been  published 
four  years.  We  have  concluded  to  continue  its  publication 
another  year.  We  are  obliged  to  those  of  our  friends 
who  have  paid  us  the  compliment  of  reading  it,  and  we  are 
still  more  obliged  to  those  who  have  advertised  with  us,  be- 
cause in  that  way  they  have  contributed  to  its  support.  We 
now  make  our  annual  apology  to  those  who  don't  like  the 
Argonaut.  This  year  it  happens  to  be  the  "  Pope's  Irish  ;  " 
last  year  about  this  time  it  was  the  Jews  and  Germans  ;  the 
year  before  it  was  the  meaner  element  of  the  Republican 
party  ;  and  at  the  beginning  it  was  everybody.  In  the  start 
there  was  nobody  pleased  except  ourselves  ;  but  we  were 
mightily  pleased.  We  started  in  with  the  determination  of 
publishing  a  paper  to  please  ourselves  :  it  was  intended  for 
our  exclusive  Sunday  reading.  We  were  always  willing  to 
sell  a  copy  for  ten  cents,  always  glad  to  have  anybody  agree 
with  us,  and  especially  delighted  if  any  one  could  give 
us  an  advertisement,  and  pay  for  it.  At  first  it  was  a  some- 
what expensive  luxury,  but  we  enjoyed  it.  So,  as  we  did  not 
keep  horses,  nor  gamble,  nor  indulge  in  expensive  personal 
luxuries,  nor  want  office  ;  as  we  had  no  confidence  in  being 
able  to  take  any  of  our  money  out  of  the  world  when  we 
died,  and  were  afraid  it  would  melt  if  we  did  ;  as  we  were 
not  especially  anxious  to  endow  a  post-mortem  charity,  nor 
leave  our  accumulations  to  raise  somebody  else's  children, 
who  had  never  done  us  any  injury  ;  and  as  we  did  not 
wish  to  tempt  our  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns  to 
steal  our  estates,  with  a  well-matured  and  deliberate  pur- 
pose we  determined  to  publish  weekly  the  Argonaut.  We 
determined  never  to  change  it  to  a  daily.  We  determined 
that  it  should  be  just  as  unlike  any  of  our  San  Francisco 
publications  as  fearless  independence,  honesty,  decency, 
lack  of  sensation,  sympathy  for  respectable  classes,  and 
Americanism  could  possibly  make  it.  At  first  we  ran  against 
the  daily  press,  especially  the  Call  and  the  Chronicle.  "  Twin 
malefactors,"  we  called  them — twin  devils  of  harm  they 
proved  to  be.  In  their  infernal  greed  and  malignity,  in  their 
utter  indifference  to  the  welfare  of  this  community,  they  in- 
cited the  mad  passions  of  an  Irish  mob,  and  stirred  to  fury 
and  jealous  hate  the  worst  class  of  the  foreign,  the  ignorant, 
the  pauper,  the  discontented,  the  criminal  that  we  had 
among  us.  The  accident  of  a  hard  winter,  and  a  conse- 
quent dearth  of  employment,  afforded  these  journals  an  op- 
portunity to  compete  for  the  small  advertisements  of  a 
vicious  class  by  pandering  to  their  passions,  and  by  an  en- 
deavor to  stir  them  to  riotous  demonstrations  against 
property  and  the  property  class.  One  of  these  editors  met 
a  bloody  and  dreadful  end — murdered  in  his  youth.  It  was 
the  result  of  the  whirlwind  and  tempest  of  mad  and  vengeful 
passions  that  he,  more  than  any  man  in  California,  had  sown 
broadcast  in  the  land.  We  are  now  gathering  the  after- 
math of  this  iniquitous  harvest  of  sin,  in  the  utter  demoral- 
ization and  disgraceful  prostitution  of  criminal  justice  in 
both  form  and  substance.  We  are  gathering  in  by  perjury 
and  subornation  of  perjury  the  after-gleanings  of  this  in- 
iquitous conflict — a  contest  that  began  in  the  greed  and 
rivalry  of  two  utterly  contemptible  newspapers  jealous  for 
the  small  advertisements  of  Biddies  out  of  place,  a  conflict 
that  imperiled  the  social  welfare  of  the  community,  retarded 
for  years  its  material  progress,  and  reduced  the  property 
f  San  Francisco  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars. 


The  Argonaut  has  angered  all  the  politicians  of  both 
sides.  It  found  the  Republican  party  under  the  domination 
of  as  corrupt  and  worthless  a  gang  of  Republican  thieves 
and  loafers  as  ever  disgraced  any  community.  And  they 
are  not  all  out  of  office  yet.  Here  and  there  one  is  linger- 
ing, and  here  and  there  one  is  crawling  back  to  office.  Yet, 
on  the  whole,  we  have  made  progress.  We  could  call  names 
of  men  now  starving  for  place,  who  four  years  ago  were  ex- 
uding the  fatness  of  party  spoil  from  every  pore  of  their  rot- 
ten carcasses.  There  is  a  great  work  yet  to  do  in  San 
Francisco.  Our  City  Hall  is  a  den  of  thieves.  It  must  be 
cleaned  out,  and  the  only  way  to  do  it  is  to  turn  the  river  of 
a  non-partisan  flood  through  it.  Our  taxes  are  unbearable. 
It  costs  more  money  to  levy  assessments  than  it  ought  to  as- 
sess, collect,  audit,  and  disburse  all  the  funds  of  our  city 
government.  Our  County  Clerk's  office  is  especially  and  of- 
fensively extravagant.  There  are  four  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars more  expended  annually  upon  our  public  schools  than 
there  ought  to  be.  Our  street  department  is  an  abomina- 
tion. The  City  Hall  is  filled  with  idle  and  incompetent 
loafers,  who  are  appointed  with  a  view  to  their  efficiency  as 
ward  politicians,  who  hang  in  idleness  across  the  counters 
and  lounge  in  easy  chairs.  In  a  commercial  house  one- 
third  of  the  number  of  clerks  would  do  three  times  the  work 
that  the  whole  political  gang  accomplishes.  The  honest 
man  who  pays  taxes,  and  who,  for  party  reasons,  will  not 
unite  with  other  men  who  pay  taxes  to  remedy  this 
stealing  from  tax-payers,  is  an  idiot. 


The  next  class  that  did  not  like  the  Argonaut  was  that 
part  of  our  German  and  Jewish  community  that  allowed  it- 
self to  be  persuaded  that  the  Argonaut  had  a  prejudice 
against  Jews  and  Germans  as  a  class.  The  intelligent 
among  these  people  have  already  discovered  that  this  is  a 
mistake.  The  Argonaut  does  not  propose  to  drool  over 
anybody,  nor  to  slobber  its  compliments  over  any  class,  nor 
to  admit  that  any  class  of  foreigners  have  any  right  to  im- 
pudently assert  its  class  prejudices  or  its  class  interests  in 
American  politics.  The  Argonaut  would  not  abandon  one 
American  idea,  nor  give  up  the  claim  that  Americans  have  a 
right  to  rule  America,  though  all  the  Jews  from  Jerusalem 
and  Judea,  and  the  land  round  about  Jordan,  should  en- 
deavor to  make  Louis  Kaplan  the  keeper  of  the  register  of 
American  voters,  or  confer  upon  Levi  Rosener  the  privilege 
of  assessing  our  property,  because  they  a?  e  Jews.  We  do 
not  carry  that  kind  of  circumcision  into  our  politics.  Those 
of  our  German  fellow- citizens  who  desire  to  do  us  justice 
have  been  kind  enough  to  remember  that  our  complaints 
against  their  countrymen  were  confined  to  a  class  of  crim- 
inals who,  under  the  guise  of  Socialists,  were  endeavoring  to 
furnish  their  consciences- with  pretexts  to  steal  property  they 
had  not  the  industry  to  gain — an  impecunious  lot  of  beer- 
guzzling  idlers  and  fanatics  who,  by  agrarian  robberies,  would 
provide  themselves  with  sauerkraut,  schweitzer  kase,  and 
blood-pudding  at  the  expense  of  American  citizens,  who  had 
acquired  fortunes  before  these  Socialists  were  driven  forth, 
for  crimes,  from  their  fatherland.  One  of  them,  a  Mr. 
Fischer,  then  president  of  a  German  club,  wanted  to  call  out 
the  Sand-lot  military  to  rescue  Kearney  from  a  deserved 
thrashing.  He  is  now  in  prison  for  the  attempted  assassina- 
tion of  a  fellow-German  who  would  not  help  him  to  an  office. 
The  Argonaut  has  never  been  compelled  to  apologize  to  re- 
spectable Germans  or  respectable  Jews  for  any  of  its  utter- 
ances ;  but  it  has  been  compelled,  very  often,  to  define  the 
boundary  line,  upon  one  side  of  which  are  respectable  Jews, 
and  on  the  other  side  of  which  is  I.  N.  Choynski ;  on  one 
side  of  which  are  respectable  Germans,  and  on  the  other 
side  of  which  are  the  Limburger  Dutchmen. 


The  Argonaut  is  conscious  that  it  is  not  quite  orthodox. 
This  gives  us  pain.  There  are  so  many  good  people  who 
are  orthodox,  and  they  are  so  sincere  in  their  convictions, 
so  earnest  in  their  views,  and  so  well  grounded  in  their  faith  ! 
We  are  sorry  to  differ  with  them,  and  we  are  the  more  peni- 
tent because  we  can  not  plead  the  lack  of  early  education 
and  training.  We  had  the  very  staunchest  kind  of  Presbyte- 
rianism  spanked  into  us  from  the  earliest  days  of  our  im- 
pressible youth.  It  was  Presbyterianism  of  the  old  school, 
fast  colors — predestination,  fore  ordination,  and  hell.  And 
that  hell  was  the  real,  genuine  bottomless  pit,  with  fire  and 
sulphur  ;  where  there  was  weeping,  and  wailing,  and  gnash- 
ing of  teeth  ;  where  the  worm  never  died,  the  fire  was  never 
quenched  ;  where  water  was  unobtainable,  and  where  pity 
never  came.  It  was  a  place  of  torment,  geographically  lo- 
cated, under  the  direct  administration  of  a  personal  devil, 
ably  seconded  by  lieutenants,  and  a  strong  working  pitch- 
fork force,  having  inexhaustible  sulphur  and  unending  time. 
I  This  was  the  cheerful  religion  to  which  we  were  educated. 
I  It  was  the  religion  of  the  time.  It  was  the  belief  of  the 
I  good  men  and  good  women  who  administered  to  our  youth. 
For  the  teachings  of  this  unlovely,  irrational,  cruel,  and  dev- 
ilish mockeiy  of  everything  that  was  natural,  just,  genial,  or 
decent,  we  were  compelled  to  forego  the  innocent  and  pleas- 
urable recreations  of  youth  ;  to  have  this  insufferable  stuff 
preached  into,  us  by  preacher,  teacher,  and  old-maid  aunt. 
We  were  kept  at  home,  out  of  the  air  and  sunlight  of  sum- 


mer, every  Sunday,  and  made  to  forego  the  rollicking  fun  of 
a  winters  frolic  on  the  day  which,  in  mockery  for  us,  was 
styled  "  the  Lord's  day."  The  devil's  day  we  thought  it,  and 
think  it  still.  This  we  sometimes  think  is  what  has  made 
us  unorthodox.  Our  Christian  teaching  was  overstrained. 
We  were  overspanked.  It  has  affected  the  brain,  and  dis- 
posed'us  to  ask  questions  of  those  superlatively  wise  people, 
to  demand  of  those  superlatively  good  folks  that  they  show 
their  faith  by  their  works,  and  keep  the  promise  of  their 
blossoms  by  their  fruit.  Because  of  our  total  depravity  and 
inborn  wickedness,  doubtless,  we  are  disposed  to  demand  of 
preachers  and  professors  a  reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in 
them,  and  we  are  inclined  to  assert  our  editorial  prerogative 
by  answering  back. 

In  doing  this  we  trench  upon  the  domain  of  the  preacher, 
and  invade  the  sacred  realm  of  ideas  that  the  evangelical 
teacher  has  marked  out  as  his  own  especial  preserve.  We 
think  it  is  hardly  fair  that  the  preachers  should  claim 
themselves  the  right  to  preach  politics,  and  to  speak  of  secu- 
lar interests,  and  then  shoot  us  of  the  editorial  fraternity 
when  we  undertake  to  invade  their  preserves.  What  is 
sauce  for  the  secular  goose  ought  to  be  sauce  for  the  clerical 
gander.  If  from  the  pulpit  we  may  be  instructed  in  our 
duties  as  editors,  as  politicians,  as  lawyers,  as  public  speak- 
ers, as  independent  thinkers,  may  not  we  editors,  orators, 
politicians,  professional  men,  have  our  shy  at  the  pulpit  ?  If 
the  gown  and  robe  of  the  priest  may  be  justified  in  directing 
us  "  world's  people  "  in  what  we  may  do,  and  how  we  may  do 
it,  may  not  we,  in  this  age  of  independent  thought,  have  a 
right  to  courteous  rejoinder  ?  May  we  not  at  least  argue  the 
matter?  The  fact  is,  we  are  just  the  least  bit  tired  of  being 
sat  down  upon  by  a  class  whom  we  think  no  better,  nor 
more  learned,  nor  more  unselfish  than  ourselves.  The  time 
used  to  be — and  thank  God  that  time  has  gone  by — when  it 
was  not  permitted  for  anybody  to  think  for  himself.  Then 
it  took  greater  courage  than  it  now  does  to  give  utterance  to 
the  expression  of  unorthodox  opinions.  We  remember  the 
time  when  it  was  deemed  wicked  for  a  man  not  to  be  pious ; 
when  the  man  who  did  not  subscribe  to  the  doctrines  of  an 
orthodox  church  was,  by  reason  of  that  fact,  considered  a 
bad  citizen  ;  when  to  charge  a  person  with  being  a  free- 
thinker, an  infidel,  or  an  irreligious  person,  was  to  stamp 
him  as  a  dangerous  member  of  society.  That  time  has  gone 
partly  by.  There  now  exists — on  the  part  of  all  liberal 
Christian  people — the  more  generous  opinion  that  a  person, 
though  unorthodox,  and  not  a  professing  member  of  any 
Christian  church,  may  be  in  other  respects  quite  a  respect- 
able and  not  an  altogether  dangerous  member  of  society. 
We  made  some  reflections  recently  upon  the  observance  of 
the  Sabbath.  The  Bulletin  did  the  same  thing.  The  Chron- 
icle followed.  We  all  of  us  stepped  tiptoe  up  to  this  forbid- 
den ground.  We  all  walked  gingerly  along  the  path  that 
leads  up  to  the  evangelical  preserves.  We  did  not,  any  of 
us,  speak  out  in  bold  and  manly  tones  our  real  thoughts. 
We  were  all  afraid  of  this  old  ghost  of  an  ignorant  and 
brutal  past.  We  all  trembled  within  the  shadow  of  this  old 
burial  ground  where  reposes  the  only  half-buried  dead  super- 
stitions of  centuries.  We  all  of  us  went  whistling  along,  not 
so  much  alarmed  lest  the  sheeted  forms  of  the  old  skeletons 
would  crawl  forth  to  fright  us,  but  afraid  that  somebody  else 
would  be  afraid,  and  stop  their  papers,  withdraw  their  adver- 
tisements, and  reduce  our  circulation.  There  is  not  an  able 
editor  in  America,  not  an  intelligent,  thinking,  independent, 
and  bold  reasoner,  who  does  not  despise  the  old,  stern,  re- 
lentless, and  orthodox  mode  of  observing  the  Sabbath,  as 
something  unreasonable,  unnatural,  and  to  a  degree  absurd. 
All  rational  people  and  thinkers  would  reform  these  abuses. 
Yet  we  hesitate  to  say  so.  We  hesitate  to  consider  this  ques- 
tion, because  the  preachers  have  established  a  tyranny  over 
us.  We  are  not  afraid  of  preachers  as  preachers  ;  we  do 
not  think  them  any  more  able  or  honest  to  discuss  this  ques- 
tion than  ourselves  ;  but  somehow  they  have  got  the  ladies 
with  them.  They  tell  us  we  are  unsettling  the  faith  of  chil- 
dren ;  that  we  are  destroying  and  undermining  sacred  and 
time-honored  institutions  ;  that  we  are  iconoclasts,  destroy- 
ing altars  and  idols  with  nothing  to  substitute  in  their  places. 
And  so  we  go  on,  letting  them  have  their  own  way. 


It  is  the  pulpit  and  not  the  preacher  we  fear.  Let  one  of 
them — like  the  Reverend  Doctor  Kalloch — come  down  and 
out  of  the  pulpit  into  the  arena  of  politics,  and  we  proceed 
to  smite  him,  hip  and  thigh.  We  do  not  believe  that  any- 
thing good  is  to  be  destroyed  by  considering  it.  We  do  not 
think  that  anything  of  human  or  divine  Jnstitution  that  is 
real  and  genuine,  that  is  founded  upon  common  sense,  and 
that  is  true  and  serviceable,  is  to  be  injuriously  affected  by 
throwing  upon  it  the  full  calcium  light  of  thorough,  earnest, 
and  honest  investigation. 

We  know  of  no  good  reason  why  the  evangelical  church 
and  the  evangelical  preacher  should  surround  his  church  or 
his  dogmas  with  any  mysterious  halo.  We  know  of  no  hon- 
est reason  why  we  of  the  world  should  not  have  the  same 
freedom  of  lance  to  tilt  against  what  in  their  teachings  does 
not  commend  itself  to  our  judgment,  as  they  of  the  church 
have  to  set  themseves  up  as  critics  of  our  actions,  claiming 
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the  right  to  condemn  our  opinions.  Unless  we  accord  to 
them  an  inspired  and  divine  commission,  which  raises  them 
above  us  and  out  of  the  reach  of  human  reason,  there  is  no 
sense  in  sparing  them  from  being  obliged  to  take  as  good  as 
they  give.  It  is  hypocrisy  for  any  intelligent  and  healthy 
man  to  pretend  that  he  believes  in  this  business,  and  it  is 
cowardice  not  to  protest  against  its  longer  continuance. 
Sunday  religious  exercises — as  provided  for  us  at  this  age  of 
the  world — are  unreasonable,  unprofitable,  and  tedious.  We 
believe  that  something  better  and  more  useful  might  and 
ought  to  be  provided.  That  the  present  Sunday  religious 
exercises  are  not  acceptable  to  the  best  intelligence  of  the 
age,  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  the  most  intelligent 
communities  do  not  accept  them,  and  the  most  intelligent 
citizens  do  not  favor  them.  Adult  males  are  noticeably  ab- 
sent. Take  from  our  church  attendance  those  men  who  go 
for  example  to  their  children,  from  habit,  or  because  it 
pleases  their  wives  ;  those  women  who  go  for  society  rea- 
sons, and  for  dress  ;  and  those  children  who  are  compelled 
to  go  by  parental  authority,  and  in  one  year  there  would  be  a 
very  beggarly  account  of  empty  pews  in  the  Protestant 
churches  of  San  Francisco.  Take  from  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic churches  the  element  of  superstition,  fear  of  the  priest, 
and  fear  of  purgatory,  and  the  Catholic  Church  would  not 
survive  the  century.  This  Romish  Church  business — as  it  is 
manoeuvred  by  its  present  authority—  is  a  remnant  of  the  ig- 
norance, the  superstition,  and  the  ecclesiastical  slavery  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  The  church  does  not  keep  pace  with  the 
intelligence  and  progress  of  the  age.  It  does  not  keep  step 
with  the  teachings  of  science,  the  demonstrations  of  philos- 
ophy, and  the  common  sense  of  the  period  in  which  we  live. 
Has  not  the  intelligent  man  of  the  world  a  right  to  demand 
of  the  church  which  asks  him  to  sit  under  its  teachings  every 
Sabbath  day  that  it  shall  give  him  instruction  ?  that  it 
shall  by  its  superior  learning,  and,  if  inspired,  by 
divine  authority,  lead  him  up  to  the  highest  realms  of 
thought?  If  the  church  is  what  it  claims  to  be,  have  we 
not  a  right  to  look  to  it  for  intellectual  leadership  ?  to  look 
to  it  as  authority,  and  to  find  in  its  preachers  the  purest 
morals,  the  most  exemplary  lives,  and  the  highest  learning? 
We  are  not  and  can  not  be  satisfied  with  the  teachings  of 
the  early  fathers  any  more  than  with  the  teachings  of  the  early 
scientists.  Those  sermons  and  dogmas  that  did  well  enough 
in  the  time  of  Chrysostom  do  not  satisfy  our  intellectual 
cravings  any  more  than  did  the  teachings  of  the  earlier  as- 
tronomists,  geologists,  and  naturalists.  The  world  pro- 
gresses, and  it  would  be  but  an  ignorant,  stupid,  priest-rid- 
den and  miserable  existence  if  everything — like  religion — 
must  stand  still.  The  human  mind  is  impatient  of  restraint ; 
it  will  explore,  search,  and  investigate ;  and  the  institution 
that,  in  the  midst  of  this  active  search  after  truth,  says  it 
shall  stand  still,  shall  not  advance,  and  that  the  coming,  in- 
telligent, thinking  mind  must  in  religious  matters  be  con- 
tent to  stand  still,  will  be  abandoned  by  all  men  who  have 
brains,  courage,  and  resolution.  Practically,  the  preachers 
are  not  the  best  minds.  They  are  not,  as  a  rule,  learned, 
nor  are  they  deep,  original  thinkers.  They  are,  as  a  rule, 
men  of  dull  intellects.  They  run  in  a  groove.  They  are 
handicapped  with  formulas.  They  are  over-weighted  with 
old  traditions.  As  a  rule,  they  make  their  Sunday  teachings 
a  very  dull  and  stupid  rehash  of  stale  old  doctrines  that 
ought  to  have  been  exploded  centuries  ago.  When  our  good 
Christian  people  reflect  .upon  these  things,  and  get  them- 
selves out  of  this  rut  of  ecclesiasticism  up  to  the  higher  in- 
tellectual plane,  they  will  accept  our  unorthodoxy  as  a  fer- 
vent and  honest  effort  to  stir  them  to  better  and  higher  ex- 
ertions. As  a  storm  of  thunder,  with  its  electric  agitations, 
disturbs  the  stagnant  heavens  in  order  to  purify  them,  so 
does  new  thought  stir  the  stagnant  world  of  orthodoxy  to 
new  and  loftier  aspirations. 


Just  now  the  Argonaut  is  especially  uncomfortable  to  the 
Pope's  Irish.  It  is  only  because  they  are  the  Pope's  Irish 
that  we  are  sticking  pins  in  them.  It  is  not  our  fault  that 
there  are  so  many  of  them  ;  that  they  are  so  ignorant  and 
so  bigoted  ;  that  they  riot,  and  drink  gin,  and  meddle  in  our 
politics  ;  that  they  allow  themselves  to  be  controlled  by 
priests  ;  that  they  persist  in  becoming,  and  insist  upon  re- 
maining, Democrats.  It  is  not  our  fault  that  they  keep  up 
their  class  distinctions  ;  that  they  remain  Irish,  and  will  not 
become  Americans  ;  that  they  will  form  themselves  into 
Irish  regiments.  It  is  not  our  fault  that  they  continue  to  re- 
main green  sons  of  Erin  and  ancient  Hibernians;  that  they 
continue  to  keep  up  their  quarrel  with  England  after  they 
have  become  Americans  ;  that  they  persist  in  Fenian  and 
Land  League  agitations,  in  contempt  of  international  laws, 
in  peril  of  our  friendly  relations  with  England,  in  forgetful- 
ness  that  England  is  our  mother  country,  and  that  we  love 
and  honor  her  laws  and  institutions.  When  the  Pope's  Irish 
cease  to  be  Pope's  Irish  ;  when  they  understand  that  they 
owe  a  higher  allegiance  to  our  laws  than  to  any  ecclesiasti- 
cal authority,  and  when  they  cease  to  meddle  in  our  poli- 
tics, give  up  St.  Patrick's  parades,  and  become  at  heart 
American;  when  they  become  appreciative  and  grateful  for 
what  America  has  done  for  them  ;  when  they  cease  to  med- 
dle with  our  public  schools,  and   cease  to  do  the  thousand 


vexatious  things  which  are  prompted  by  ignorance,  bigotry, 
ingratitude,  and  crime,  we  shall  be  good  friends  with  them 
— as  we  now  are,  and  always  have  been,  with  all  Irishmen 
who  are  gentlemen  and  good  citizens,  and  with  all  Catholics 
who  do  not  desire  offensively  to  thrust  their  religious  opin- 
ions into  our  political  affairs. 


And  so  the  Argonaut  enters  upon  the  fifth  year  of  its  ex- 
istence. With  money  in  bank  and  no  debts  ;  with  its  face 
to  its  friends,  its  heels  to  its  enemies  ;  indifferent  to  popular 
opinion,  which  is  usually  wrong  ;  with  over  ten  thousand 
circulation,  determined  to  make  it  twenty  ;  confident  that  it 
is  a  good  paper,  resolute  to  make  it  better  ;  moderately 
grateful  for  past  favors,  overwhelmingly  so  for  those  that  are 
to  come  ;  obliged  to  those  who  now  take  the  paper  and  pay 
us  four  dollars,  doubly  obliged  to  those  who  will  induce  a 
friend  or  neighbor  to  subscribe,  and  thus  give  us  eight  dol- 
lars ;  with  malice  toward  none  but  enemies,  with  charity  to 
all  who  are  friends  ;  with  a  firm  resolve  to  do  right  as  we  see 
the  right,  we  shall  endeavor  to  run  the  Argonaut  in  our 
own  way  another  year,  for  four  dollars  per  annum,  payable 
in  advance,  at  No.  522  California  Street. 


The  last  number  of  the  Resources  of  California,  printed 
by  Mr.  J.  P.  H.  Went  worth,  is  an  interesting  paper.  It 
is  full  of  valuable  information,  and  suggestive  of  indus- 
tries that  may  become  a  matter  of  profitable  experiment  in 
this  State.  The  very  elaborate  article  on  silk  culture, 
by  Mrs.  Hittell ;  hints  in  reference  to  cotton-growing,  raisin- 
making,  the  vine,  with  suggestions  of  various  experimental 
industries  that  may  or  may  not  prove  profitable,  is  well 
worth  the  consideration  of  agriculturists  throughout  the 
State.  Our  objection  to  the  ordinary  agricultural  and  hor- 
ticultural journals  is  that  they  are  altogether  too  gushing.  In 
California  especially  this  style  of  romantic  and  exaggera- 
tive writing  has  been  carried  to  an  extreme — to  such  an  ex- 
treme that  our  climate,  our  huge  pumpkins,  our  marvelous 
soil,  and  our  altogether  incredible  crops  have  become  the 
subject  of  ridicule  all  the  world  over.  To  such  an  extent 
has  this  been  carried  that  the  Laplander  would  read  our 
thermometrical  figures  as  gross  exaggerations,  and  every- 
body has  come  to  regard  our  newspaper  puffs  of  ourselves 
as  thaumaturgical  nonsense.  In  times  past,  Mr.  Wentworth 
has  done  more  than  his  share  of  this  kind  of  writing.  In 
his  admiration  for  and  enthusiasm  over  the  attractions  and 
beauties  of  our  State  he  has  overlooked  many  of  its  defi- 
ciences.  In  his  zeal — we  think  a  mistaken  one — tobring  im- 
migration to  California,  he  has  allowed  himself  to  paint  its 
attractions  in  overglowing  colors,  and  he  has  not  fairly  pre- 
sented the  drawbacks  to  a  residence  on  this  coast.  In 
some  particulars  California  has  advantages  over  many  other 
countries  ;  to  some  people  it  is  a  good  country  to  emigrate 
to  ;  to  some  classes  it  is  desirable  as  a  residence.  We  are 
not  at  all  enthusiastic  upon  the  subject  of  immigration  ;  we 
have  never  joined  any  immigration  society  ;  we  have  never 
contributed  any  money  as  aid  or  inducement  for  anybody  to 
come.  We  are  quite  indifferent  whether  any  more  come  or 
not.  Of  certain  classes  we  have  too  many  already.  We 
would  very  cheerfully  ally  ourselves  to  a  society  to  prevent 
the  incursion  of  certain  classes  of  barbarians  upon  our 
Pacific  Coast,  and  our  efforts  would  not  be  exclusively  con- 
fined to  the  Chinese.  There  are  two  classes  of  people  that 
may  come  to  this  State  in  confidence  that  they  will  not  be 
disappointed.  One  is  composed  of  wealthy  persons  in 
pursuit  of  pleasure,  health,  and  such  physical  comforts  as 
come  from  an  equable  climate,  temperate  and  semi-tropic, 
with  the  abundant  and  perfected  fruits  of  a  temperate  and 
semi-tropic  cultivation.  The  industrious  worker  upon  land, 
who  brings  hither  moderate  means,  with  moderate  desires, 
can  not  fail,  if  he  exercises  any  judgment,  to  find  a  spot 
where  industry  and  economy  may  build  for  him  a  home  of 
comfort.  There  ought  not  to  be  a  male  or  female  adult  in 
good  health  in  this  State  who  does  not  enjoy  the  comforts, 
the  necessaries,  and  the  luxuries  of  life.  These  things  are 
more  easily  attainable  in  California  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  world  where  society  has  reached  the  standard  of  civ- 
ilization it  has  here,  and  where  the  laws  are  as  well  adminis- 
tered. There  is  a  small  farm  for  each  of  a  million  working 
men.  There  is  room  here  for  five  million  industrious  peo- 
ple. Land  is  cheap,  and  will  always  be.  Water  is  plenty, 
and  when  properly  preserved  and  distributed  will  be 
more  plentiful.  Markets  for  all  kinds  of  produc- 
tions are  now  attainable,  and  will  improve  as  rail- 
roads and  steam  lines  multiply.  We  have  very  many 
agricultural  industries  already  profitably  established.  In 
other  directions  we  have  experiments  to  make  with  ever}' 
probability  of  success.  We  have  now  nearly  one  million 
people.  A  majority  are  of  American  birth,  and  of  the 
foreigners,  a  majority  are  good  citizens.  We  are  constantly 
improving  in  the  character  of  our  people — strengthening  in 
the  direction  of  intelligence  and  good  morals.  The  immi- 
gration now  coming  to  this  State  is  more  largely  agricultural 
than  formerly.  By  this  we  mean  that  more  are  seeking 
country  residences,  and  less  are  thronging  to  our  cities.  We 
are  getting  more  immigrants  from  Germany,  England,  Swe- 
.  den,  and  the  European  north  lands  than  we  are  from  Ire- 


land. We  are  getting  more  Protestants  than  Roman  Cath- 
olics. We  on  the  Pacific  Coast  are  getting  more  immi- 
grants of  American  birth  than  we  are  getting  from  countries 
abroad  ;  and  they  are  better  citizens  upon  arrival  than  are 
those  from  any  foreign  land.  We  are  raising  a  great  many 
babies,  and  all  of  them  that  are  being  brought  up  by  parents 
who  do  not  drink  whislcy,  and  who  permit  them  to  attend 
our  free  common  schools,  are  likely  to  make  good  citizens. 
We  are  getting  over  our  uneasy  early  habits.  We  are  nearly 
cured  of  stock-gambling.  We  are  beginning  to  settle  down 
to  legitimate  industries,  and  beginning  to  be  content  with 
legitimate  earnings.  If  more  of  our  shabby-genteel  people, 
who  are  living  upon  the  ragged  edge  of  social  shams,  would 
sell  their  pianos,  go  to  the  country,  purchase  small  farms 
and  compel  their  idle,  worthless  boys,  and  their  useless,  or- 
namental girls  to  go  to  work,  it  would  better  for  them.  If 
the  Pope's  Irish  could  tear  themselves  away  from  the  church 
bells  and  from  gin,  and  if  our  politicians  would  exile  them- 
selves from  the  ward  slums  and  the  corner  groceries,  and  go 
out  to  the  foot-hills  and  the  plains,  to  raise  grain,  and  wine, 
and  fruit,  it  would  be  better  for  them.  If  Mr.  Wentworth's 
Resources  of  California — with  its  attractive  articles  upon  silk- 
culture,  alfalfa,  raisins,  and  wine-making  ;  its  alluring  de- 
scriptions of  happy,  vine-covered,  rural  cottage  homes  ;  its 
account  of  orange  and  olive  orchards,  of  pomegranate  groves, 
its  land  of  vines  and  figs,  of  honey  and  milk — might  be  read 
on  the  Sand-lot,  at  the  ward  meetings,  at  those  assemblages 
where  the  land-hungry  Irish  league  meets  in  sympathy  with 
their  countrymen  who  won't  pay  their  rents  ;  and  if  it  might 
be  read  at  those  dinner  tables  where  there  is  more  show  of 
table-cloth  than  food,  where  porter-house  steaks  are  obtained 
on  credit  and  cooked  by  Chinese  servants  for  women  and 
girls  who  are  too  proud  to  do  housework — his  paper  would  do 
a  great  deal  of  good — more  good,  we  think,  than  if  sent 
abroad.  We  are  of  opinion  that  an  emigrant  society  in  San 
Francisco,  whose  object  should  be  to  encourage  the  shabby- 
genteel  to  move  away  from  the  humiliating  discomfort  of  a 
pretentious  city  life,  to  the  independence  of  a  country  home, 
would  be  a  good  thing.  Those  boys  who  bang  their  front 
hair,  smoke  cigarettes,  and  lounge  upon  the  streets  as  mash- 
ers, and  those  girls  who  live  to  dress  and  parade  the  side- 
walks to  be  mashed,  would,  if  properly  trained,  make  good 
farmers  and  farmers'  wives — would,  in  time,  learn  to  milk  ; 
and  might,  in  time,  be  brought  to  a  realization  of  the  fact 
that  honorable  toil  on  God's  acres  is  a  more  reputable  and 
satisfactory  existence  than  to  spar  for  a  living  in  the  town. 

The  Governor  of  the  State  has  convened  the  Legislature 
in  extra  session  for  the  deliberation  of  the  following  meas- 
ures :  First — To  enact  a  General  Appropriation  bill.  Sec- 
ond— To  levy  the  rates  of  taxation.  Third — To  appropriate 
money  to  pay  deficiencies  in  appropriations  for  the  thirty-first 
and  thirty-second  fiscal  years.  Fourth — To  divide  the  State 
into  Senatorial,  Assembly,  and  Congressional  districts. 
Fiflh — To  enact  a  general  road  law.  Sixth — To  send  ap- 
pointments to  the  Senate  for  their  confirmation.  In  article 
V.,  section  9,  of  the  Constitution  of  the  State  occurs  the  fol- 
lowing :  "  He  [the  Governor]  may,  on  extraordinary  occa- 
sions, convene  the  Legislature  by  proclamation,"  etc.  Now 
while  the  Appropriation  Bill  and  the  tax  levy  may  come 
within  the  wording  of  this  section,  it  is  more  than  doubtful 
about  the  other  points  named  in  the  proclamation.  Defi- 
ciency appropriations,  unfortunately,  are  anything  but  extra- 
ordinary. Road  laws  may  keep.  And  by  the  insertion  of 
the  clauses  relating  to  the  redistricting  of  the  State,  and  the 
filling  of  some  minor  offices,  we  fear  that  the  Governor  has 
endangered  the  legality  of  the  session. 


We  have  elsewhere  given  considerable  space  to  a  com- 
munication in  vindication  of  the  de"bris  legislation,  to  be 
followed  by  another  article  in  next  week's  Argonaut  in  de- 
fense of  the  general  principles  included  in  the  debris  con- 
troversy. While  the  Sacramento  Valley  is  too  valuable  a 
portion  of  our  State  to  be  sacrificed,  still  hydraulic  mining 
is  an  important  interest.  Its  advocates  claim  that  it  can  be 
prosecuted  under  certain  conditions,  without  injury  to  any 
man.  Because  all  the  San  Francisco  journals  have  de- 
nounced the  measure  and  its  friends  ;  because  we  have  not 
the  information  to  intelligently  discuss  the  question,  and  be- 
cause we  desire  to  see  fair  play,  we  have  given  Mr.  Wm. 
H.  Parks,  its  author  and  advocate,  an  opportunity  to  vindi- 
cate himself  and  his  scientific  methods  of  arresting  the  pro- 
gress of  an  admitted  injury  to  our  valleys  and  rivers.  These 
communications  will  be  read  with  interest  in  all  parts  of  our 
State,  as  the  question  is  important,  and  affects  all  its  inter- 
ests. We  admit  them,  reserving  to  ourselves  the  right  of 
review. 

The  very  disgraceful  bargain  between  Republican  Sena- 
tors and  the  Democratic  traitor  from  Virginia  has  been  con- 
summated. "Black-and-Tan"  is  to  be  Secretary  of  the  Senate, 
and  one  of  Mahone's  followers  is  to  be  Sergeant-at-Arms. 
This  is  the  most  open,  most  disgraceful,  and  most  damag- 
ing political  bargain  that  has  ever  been  consummated  in 
American  politics.  It  is  very  small  and  very  contemptible 
business,  and  ought  to  do  the  Republicans  harm  in  the 
opinion  of  all  honorable  and  honest  men. 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


THE  DEBRIS   QUESTION. 


A  Letter  Upon  the  Subject  from  Speaker  Parks. 


Editor  Argonaut  :  I  have  been  charged  by  the  press 
with  electing  myself  Speaker  of  the  Assembly,  with  making 
combinations  that  continued  through  the  entire  session,  so 
that  I  was  able  to  shape  legislation  to  defeat  the  repeal  of  the 
Drainage  Act,  and  with  many  other  offenses  that  it  is  not 
worth  while  to  reiterate  here.  It  has  been  suggested  to  me 
that  my  silence  will  be  taken  by  the  people  as  an  admission 
of  the  truth  of  the  charges.  It  has  also  been  suggested, 
that  I  might  avail  myself  of  the  Argonaut  for  the  purpose 
of  vindication.  I  do  not  want  it  to  be  supposed  that  I  am 
going  to  engage  in  a  newspaper  controversy,  or  to  attempt 
to  refute  charges  made  by  men  who  do  not  themselves  be- 
lieve those  charges. 

A  little  more  than  twenty-five  years  ago  I  commenced 
public  life  by  entering  the  Senate  of  this  State,  where  I  re- 
mained for  six  years.  Since  that  time  I  have  occupied  only 
unimportant  public  places,  but  have  always  taken  a  some- 
what active  part  in  public  affairs.  I  have  never  been  a 
"hanger  on"  in  politics,  nor  have  I  lived  upon  Federal  or 
State  patronage.  I  have  never  asked  for  nor  sought  either, 
but  have  always  had  a  legitimate  business  of  my-  own  that 
has  enabled  me  to  make  a  modest  living.  My  standing  as  a 
business  man  and  my  public  record  are  both  made,  and  they 
must  stand  for  what  they  are  worth.  I  trust  that  the  news- 
paper attacks  upon  me  for  the  last  few  months  will  be  una- 
ble to  do  me  much  harm,  either  in  public  or  private  estima- 
tion. More  than  twenty  years  ago  I  saw  the  newspapers  of 
San  Francisco  enclosing  names  of  honorable  men  within 
black  lines,  and  branding  them  as  "  thieves,"  "  scoundrels," 
and  "perjured  villains,"  for  no  other  reason  than  that  they 
dared  to  exercise  their  best  judgment  in  public  affairs.  I 
have  seen  the  honorable  gentlemen  who  were  thus  villified, 
elevated  by  the  people  to  the  highest  positions  within  their 
gift,  and  acquitting  themselves  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give 
the  lie  to  the  slanderers  who  sought  to  ruin  them  for  selfish 
ends.  That  custom  of  the  press  has  been  kept  up  from  that 
day  until  this.  In  fact,  newspaper  writers  have  at- 
tempted to  add  to  their  vocabulary  of  slanderous  words, 
which  they  apply  freely  upon  all  occasions  to  individuals, 
corporations,  or  political  bodies,  as  the  case  may  be.  Each 
legislature  receives  similar  newspaper  abuse — the  last  legis- 
lature is  always  "  the  worst  that  ever  assembled."  It  would 
be  interesting  to  one  fond  of  that  class  of  literature  to  col- 
lect the  language  used  toward  the  members  of  each  legisla- 
ture that  has  assembled,  and  to  note  the  similarity  of  phrases. 
Now  and  then  an  additional  epithet  is  thrown  in  by  some 
writer  who  has  discovered  a  meaner  word  than  was  ever  used 
before.  But  this  style  of  criticism  is  not  confined  to  the 
members  of  the  legislature.  How  many  good  and  honorable 
men  have  been  driven  from  public  life  by  that  sort  of  at- 
tack !  I  will  not  attempt  to  enumerate  them — most  of  them 
are  well  known.  If  a  public  man  attempts  to  explain  or 
answer,  so  much  the  worse  for  him.  Editors  double  their 
forces,  and  he  is  sure  to  come  out  worsted. 

This  is  my  apology  for  my  silence.  But  I  am  told  that  in 
my  case  many  persons  are  inclined  to  credit  some  of  the 
statements  made  against  me  as  a  public  man.  I  have  never 
hesitated  to  most  emphatically  deny  those  charges  in  pri- 
vate, and,  with  your  permission,  do  so  now  through  your  col- 
umns. To  do  this  will  necessitate  a  brief  statement  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  I  was  elected  Speaker,  a  short 
history  of  what  is  known  as  "The  De"bris  Repeal  Act,"  and 
my  connection  with  the  "  Drainage  Directors." 

My  name  was  announced  for  Speaker  by  the  press  without 
my  knowledge  or  consent.  I  never  wrote  a  line  declaring 
myself  a  candidate,  nor  importuned  any  one  to  support  me 
for  that  place.  I  probably  should  not  have  been  a  candidate 
had  not  the  gentleman  from  Alameda,  Mr.|  Camron,  an- 
nounced himself  for  the  position,  urging  as  a  reason  for  his 
ambition  that  he  was  in  favor  of  repealing  the  "  Drainage 
Act,"  and  making  objection  to  me  that  I  was  the  author  of 
the  act,  and  was  sent  to  the  Assembly  to  prevent  its  repeal. 
I  went  to  Sacramento  on  the  first  day  of  January.  We  or- 
ganized on  the  third.  So  the  campaign  lasted  just  two  days 
and  a  half — for  me.  I  had  previously  made  no  effort  to  win 
the  place.  I  found  Mr.  Camron  already  on  the  ground,  with 
quite  a  delegation  from  Oakland  urging  his  election,  and 
basing  his  claims  for  the  place  on  the  ground  before  men- 
tioned. I  accepted  the  challenge,  and  declared  that  no  man 
in  favor  of  the  repeal  of  the  "  Drainage  Act"  should  occupy 
the  chair  if  I  could  prevent  it.  The  contest  was  iairly  made ; 
I  was  nominated  ;  and  I  do  now  solemnly  declare  that  I  was 
elected  without  the  aid  of  any  combination  whatever.  Fur- 
ther, I  also  declare  that  I  did  not  agree  to  appoint  any  mem- 
ber upon  any  committee,  or  to  appoint  any  person  to  any 
place,  in  consideration  of  getting  a  vote.  I  met  the  issue 
fairly  and  squarely.  I  canvassed  the  Assembly  at  that  time 
in  regard  to  the  "  Drainage  Act,"  and  there  was  not  then — 
and  was  not  at  any  time  afterward — a  majority  in  favor  of 
repeal. 

After  my  election  I  made  the  committees  myself,  without 
interference  on  the  part  of  any  one,  having,  of  course,  due 
regard  for  the  wishes  of  the  members  so  far  as  I  could.  No 
one  had  a  right  to  name  a  committee  by  reason  of  having 
helped  to  make  me  Speaker.  A  reference  to  the  committees 
will  show  that  they  were  made  with  regard  to  the  interest 
they  were  supposed  to  represent,  giving  each  political  party 
a  fair  proportion  on  each,  and  to  the  dominant  party  the 
chairmanship  and  a  majority  of  each  committee.  I  labored 
to  give  every  interest  a  friendly  committee.  This  I  hold  to 
be  a  parliamentary  law,  that  every  measure  should  be  en- 
trusted to  its  friends.  The  committees  proved  to  be  very 
satisfactorily  arranged  to  me,  and  I  believe  reasonably  so  to 
the  House.     So  much  for  the  organization. 

On  the  first  or  second  day  of  the  session,  two  bills  were 
introduced  in  the  Assembly,  and  one  in  the  Senate,  for  the 
repeal  of  the  "  Drainage  Act."  They  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees,  the  majority  of  the  House  com- 
mittee being  opposed  to  repeal,  and  the  majority  of  the  Sen- 
ate committee  favoring  repeal.  The  rule  of  the  Senate  was 
that  all  bills  should  be  reported  within  five  days.  The  House 
rule  was  amended  so  that  all  bills  should  be  reported  back 
in  ten  days.  Mr.  Glasscock,  of  the  Senate— who  favored  the 
repeal— introduced  a  resolution  instructing  the  committee  to 


investigate  the  affairs  of  the  "  Drainage  Directors  of  District 
No.  i."  This  was  followed  in  the  House  by  a  similar  reso- 
lution, and  both  committees  proceeded  to  investigate.  Both 
sent  for  persons  and  papers,  and  occupied  some  twenty  days. 
Never,  during  that  time,  did  those  opposing  the  repeal  ask 
for  an  extension  of  time,  or  in  any  way  hinder  a  speedy  or 
thorough  investigation.  The  Drainage  Directors  were  sum- 
moned to  appear  before  each  committee  ;  answered  every 
question  asked  them  ;  exhibited  their  books  ;  explained  how 
the  contracts  were  let ;  gave  a  description  of  the  work  that 
had  been  done,  and  showed  what  it  cost.  They  did  not  raise 
objections  to  any  question  asked  the  witnesses  ;  did  very  lit- 
tle cross-examination,  and  did  everything  in  their  power  to 
make  the  examination  thorough  and  complete.  Both  com- 
mittees reported  that  they  had  examined  the  matter  thor- 
oughly, and  that  they  found  the  directors  had  performed 
their  duties  well  and  honorably.  It  was  during  this  exami- 
nation that  it  "cropped  out"  that  some  of  the  reporters  for 
the  San  Francisco  press  were  determined  to  make  a  case 
against  the  directors.  Their  daily  reports  were  a  series  of 
misstatements  and  falsehoods,  which  were  taken  up  by  their 
principals,  and  exaggerated  and  enlarged  upon,  until  they 
as  completely  misrepresented  the  action  of  the  House  as  it 
was  possible  for  them  to  do.  Hardly  a  statement  made  by 
them  about  the  bill,  during  the  entire  session,  was  correct. 
They  put  those  opposing  the  repeal  in  the  position  of  ob- 
structionists ;  asserted  that  they  were  trading  votes  on  every 
other  measure  ;  said  that  the  bill  had  completely  blockaded 
all  legislation,  and  declared  that  the  Speaker  was  ruling  and 
voting  on  the  measure  in  a  manner  that  would  justify  his 
removal.  One  paper  wrote  several  long  editorials,  quoting 
largely  from  "  Cushing's  Manual,"  to  prove  that  the  Speaker 
could  and  ought  to  be  removed.  Another  one  said  :  "  Re- 
move the  Speaker,  and  the  way  will  be  clear."  This  was 
done  in  order  to  make  the  public  believe  that  the  Speaker 
was  so  using  his  position  as  to  entirely  control  legislation. 
At  the  time  these  articles  appeared  the  Speaker  had  never 
been  called  upon  to  make  a  ruling  touching  the  bill.  "  It  had 
not  been  before  the  Assembly  for  consideration,  and  I  could 
not  have  voted  upon  it  had  I  been  so  disposed.  Still  the 
press  went  on  commenting  upon  my  indelicacy  of  ruling  and 
voting  upon  a  measure  in  which  I  was  personally  interested. 

A  brief  history  of  the  bills  will  show  how  little  truth  there 
was  in  these  statements.  The  two  Assembly  bills  were  re- 
ported back  to  the  House  February  8th,  and  by  rule  went  to 
the  file  without  contest.  Subsequently,  on  two  or  three 
different  occasions,  there  were  motions  made  to  take  them 
up  out  of  their  order,  which  failed  for  want  of  a  two-thirds 
vote.  There  was  no  debate  upon  these  questions,  and  the 
ruling  of  the  Chair,  that  it  took  a  two-thirds  vote  to  take  them 
out  of  their  order,  had  already  been  established  upon  other 
bills.  Those  favoring  repeal  accepted  that  as  the  rule. 
Finding  that  they  had  not  votes  enough  to  take  it  out  of  its 
order,  they  concluded  to  wait  for  "Senate  Bill  No.  27,"  and 
then  make  an  effort  to  avoid  the  two-thirds  rule,  and  to  rely 
upon  parliamentary  tactics,  suggested  by  some  of  the  honor- 
able senators.  In  a  few  days  the  bill  passed  the  Senate, 
and  within  half  an  hour  after  final  action  there,  it  reached 
the  House.  In  less  than  twenty  minutes  Senate  messages 
were  called  for,  "Bill  27"  taken  up  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Irrigation,  without  debate,  and  was  by  them 
reported  back  the  next  morning,  and  by  rule  took  its  place 
on  file — about  "  No.  260."  There  certainly  was  no  delay 
in  this. 

The  friends  of  repeal  had  from  time  to  time  caucused  to 
ascertain  their  strength,  and  to  determine  what  was  the  best 
policy  to  pursue.  At  no  time  did  their  caucus  exceed  thirty- 
seven  or  thirty-eight  members,  and  they  required  forty-one 
to  pass  their  bill.  "  At  these  caucuses  various  expedients 
were  suggested — some  of  them  rash  in  the  extreme.  They 
were  now  following  the  lead  of  some  of  the  able  Senators. 
The  harder  they  found  the  struggle  the  more  they  depended 
upon  the  newspaper  reporters.  Every  day  could  be  seen 
the  Alameda  delegation  posting  them  ;  and  every  day  they 
went  on  reporting  that  the  Speaker  had  traded  off  the  en- 
tire session  to  defeat  "  Senate  Bill  No.  27."  Suddenly  one 
of  them  thought  he  had  found  that  the  Speaker  had  been 
drawing  "double  pay,"  and  that  was  reported,  published,  and 
commented  upon  by  the  press  of  the  State.  One  of  them 
said:  "  How  can  you  expect  a  body  to  remain  honest  when 
presided  over  by  such  an  officer?"  Another:  "Such  law- 
lessness was  very  demoralizing."  So  I  was  published  as  a 
grand  villain  from  one  end  of  the  State  to  the  other.  Up  to 
the  present  time  I  have  not  seen  an  honorable  retraction. 
But  they  thought  all  this  necessary  to  repeal  the  "  Drainage 
Act."  During  this  time  the  caucusing  continued,  and  the 
question  was  how  to  reach  "  No.  27."  The  Alameda  dele- 
gation declared  they  would  "  remain  in  their  seats  until 
they  rotted,"  in  their  determination  to  reach  it.  To  prevent 
such  a  disagreeable  occurrence,  the  opponents  of  the  repeal 
moved  to  take  the  bill  up,  and  the  motion  carried,  and  it 
was  made  the  special  order  for  half  past  seven  o'clock  in  the 
evening.  It  was  debated  from  that  hour  until  near  twelve 
o'clock,  when  it  was  refused  its  first  reading.  Next  morn- 
ing, after  a  five-minute  speech  from  Mr.  Edwards,  the 
House  refused  to  reconsider  its  action,  and  the  bill  was 
killed. 

By  glancing  over  this  brief  history,  you  will  see  that  the 
entire  time  consumed  by  this  bill  in  the  House,  during  the 
whole  session,  did  not  amount  to  twelve  hours  ;  and  that  the 
Speaker  had  no  occasion  to  rule  upon  any  question  relating 
to  this  bill,  except  putting  the  question,  "  Shall  the  bill  be 
read  the  first  time?"  He  did  not  vote  upon  the  question,  nor 
did  he  make  any  combination  with  the  friends  of  any  other 
bill ;  nor  did  the  friends  of  the  "  Drainage  Act"  make  any 
combinations  or  trades,  nor  did  its  defeat  depend  upon  the 
success  or  failure  of  any  other  bill.  The  fact  is  that  there 
was  a  clear  majority  of  the  whole  House  opposed  to  the  repeal 
of  the  "  Drainage  Act."  And  further,  quite  a  number  of  the 
honorable  gentlemen  who  voted  for  the  repeal  told  me  that 
if  they  were  left  free  to  act  for  themselves,  they  would  vote 
to  retain  the  law  for  at  least  two  years  more,  but  that  they 
felt  instructed  by  their  constituents  to  vote  for  its  repeal. 
They  admitted  that  they  came  to  Sacramento  under  a  mis- 
apprehension in  regard  to  the  necessity  of  such  a  measure  ; 
and  so  we  were  stronger  the  last  day  of  the  session  than  we 
were  at  the  first.  During  all  the  time,  from  the  introduction 
of  the  bill  until  now,  misrepresentation  and  downright  lying 
have  been  the  order  of  the  day  with  that  portion  of  the  press 


favoring  the  repeal.  Before  the  friends  of  the  "  Drainage 
Act"  moved  to  take  up  the  bill,  its  opponents  declared  that 
the  whole  of  legislation  hinged  upon  "  de'bree."  When 
they  did  take  it  up  and  give  the  House  a  chance  to  vote  upon 
it,  then  they  declared  it  was  only  a  dodge  on  our  part  to  pre- 
vent the  Governor  from  putting  it  in  the  call  for  an  extra  ses- 
sion. Having  been  defeated  all  around,  they  next  termed  the 
act  unconstitutional,  and  the  patriot  and  statesman  from 
Alameda  was  induced  to  ask  for  a  writ  of  prohibition — the 
Senator  from  Marin  acting  as  attorney.  "  Now,"  says  the 
press,  "  we  must  give  it  a  good  send-off  before  the  court. 
They  must  have  something  truly  sensational."  So  they  pre- 
tended to  have  information  of  a  grand  scheme,  involving  three 
State  officers,  the  Drainage  Directors,  and  the  contractors, 
to  defraud  the  State  out  of  two  hundred  and  twelve  thou- 
sand dollars,  and  that  the  State  was  barely  saved  by  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  gentleman  from  Alameda  and  the  Senator  from 
Marin.  This  they  thought  was  a  good  card;  they  got  their 
information  directly  from  their  attorney.  But  the  State  offi- 
cers were  not  so  patient  as  had  been  the  directors.  They 
had  the  audacity  to  come  out  in  a  card  and  deny  the  truth 
of  the  statement.  This  was  a  little  damaging.  Neverthe- 
less, a  great  many  read  sensational  articles  who  never  think 
of  reading  a  card  denying  the  truth  of  them. 

As  to  the  action  of  the  Drainage  Directors,  I  desire  to 
say  that  we  court  the  strictest  investigation  of  all  our  official 
acts,  and  shall  take  great  pleasure  in  exhibiting  our  books 
and  explaining  our  methods  of  doing  business  to  any  per- 
son«or  persons  who  will  favor  us  with  a  visit  for  that  purpose. 
My  associates,  Judge  Searls,  of  Nevada,  and  W.  F.  Knox, 
of  Sacramento,  are  men  of  distinguished  ability,  and  have 
both  resided  in  their  respective  locality  for  more  than  thirty 
years.  They  have  both  held  places  of  honor  and  trust,  and 
have  so  acquitted  themselves  heretofore  that  they  have  rep- 
utations unimpeachable.  If  they  have  concluded  to  so  sud- 
denly descend  from  that  high  position  in  which  they  are 
held  by  their  fellow-citizens,  and  have  concluded  to  be  petty 
plunderers  of  the  public  treasury,  (as  has  been  charged  by 
the  San  Francisco  press,)  the  quicker  the  people  know  it 
the  better.  The  facts  are,  that  the  directors,  with  the  strict- 
est regard  to  economy,  have  scrupulously  watched  every  ex- 
penditure. If  they  had  been  using  their  own  individual 
money  they  could  not  have  done  better.  They  had  only  one 
object  in  view,  and  that  was  to  make  a  success  of  their  work, 
so  that  hydraulic  mining  could  be  continued  without  infring- 
ing upon  the  rights  of  the  farmers  in  the  valley.  We  invite 
the  public  to  come  in  person,  or  send  experts  of  their  own 
choosing,  to  examine  our  books,  examine  the  contracts,  ex- 
amine the  works,  examine  the  plans,  examine  the  law  under 
which  we  are  working.  If  anything  is  found  wrong,  after  a 
thorough  examination,  we  will  abide  the  result. 

It  is  said  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  such  a  law  as  the 
"Drainage  Act";  that  it  was  gotten  up  entirely  in  the  inter- 
est of  a  few  hydraulic  miners  and  swamp-land  speculators, 
and  that  the  most  of  the  money  expended  thus  far  has  been 
in  the  interest  of  the  latter  class.  This  assertion  is  entirely 
in  keeping  with  the  other  misrepresentations.  By  reference 
to  the  "  Drainage  Directors'  Report,"  and  also  the  "  Report 
of  the  Senate  and  Assembly  Committees,"  you  will  see  that 
the  most  of  the  money  expended  was  upon  Yuba  and  Bear 
Rivers,  where  there  is  not  one  acre  of  swamp  land  on  either, 
nor  between  them,  nor  above  them,  nor  below  them,  and  there 
has  not  been  one  dollar  expended  for  the  benefit  of  swamp 
land.  Nor  are  swamp-land  owners  to  receive  any  benefit 
from  this  act  for  years  to  come,  except  the  general  interest 
they  have  in  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  and  the  maintain- 
ing of  our  rivers  intact.  The  law  provides  that  when  they 
are  benefited  incidentally,  they  shall  pay  for  that  benefit.  It 
is  urged  again,  that  this  is  entirely  a  local  matter,  and  that 
San  Francisco  and  the  balance  of  the  State  has  no  interest 
in  the  result,  and  ought  not  to  be  taxed.  This  is  an  import- 
ant part  of  the  discussion,  and,  up  to  this  time,  I  have  not 
seen  a  single  line  upon  this  subject  in  any  newspaper  favor- 
ing a  repeal  of  the  act,  further  than  to  declare  that  the  peo- 
ple had  no  interest  in  the  matter,  and  were  unanimously  de- 
manding the  repeal.  I  have  already  made  this  letter  too 
long,  and  can  not  attempt  a  discussion  upon  that  point  at 
this  time,  but  will  do  so,  with  your  permission,  next  week. 
I  will  then  attempt  to  show  that  San  Francisco  has  more  in- 
terest in  this  question  than  any  other  portion  of  the  State, 
except  the  parties  residing  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
rivers  that  are  discharging  de"bris  into  the  valleys,  and  that 
there  has  been  no  public  question  before  the  people  for 
twenty  years  in  which  San  Francisco  was  so  much  interested. 
Respectfully,  yours,  W.  H.  Parks. 

Marysville,  March  19,  18S1. 


There  is  a  story  being  freely  circulated  at  the  London 
clubs  and  in  society  that  a  mysterious  man  was  traced  into 
Windsor  Castle,  where  he  was  last  seen  with  a  flat  candle- 
stick in  his  hand,  and  that  it  can  not  be  proved  he  ever  came 
out.  Many  believe  he  is  there  still,  concealed  like  the  bur- 
glar at  Bournemouth,  who  recently  terrified  Lady  Faversham 
and  her  young  daughter,  and,  on  coming  out  of  his  hiding- 
place  under  the  sofa,  coolly  announced  he  had  been  there  a 
whole  day,  and  intended  to  let  his  companions  in  the  follow- 
ing night  to  steal  and  plunder  anything  they  could  lay  their 
hands  on.  The  courage  shown  by  the  two  ladies  was  be- 
yond all  praise.  They  showed  no  signs  of  surprise  or  alarm, 
rang  the  bell,  and  quietly  ordered  the  servant  answering  it  to 
hand  the  burglar  over  to  the  police.  The  burglar,  in  his  turn, 
was  so  taken  aback  by  this  presence  of  mind  and  coolness 
that  he  forgot  to  try  to  escape,  and  allowed  himself  to  be 
pinioned  like  a  bird  in  a  cage.  The-fellow  had  in  his  pocket 
a  paper  containing  a  list  of  the  principal  houses  in  Bourne- 
mouth inhabited  by  the  richest  people. 


Our  readers  probably  noticed  in  the  dispatches  a  day  or 
two  ago  that  the  Crow  Indians  had  started  on  the  war-path. 
After  being  out  two  days  it  was  found  that  the  overcoats  fur- 
nished by  Secretary  Schurz  were  not  heavy  enough  for  com- 
fort, and  the  e::,  ::Vtion  has  been  abandoned  until  the  Gov- 
ernment can  be  communicated  with. 


Sliding  down  hill  is  called  coasting,  probably  because  there 
are  so  many  buoys  engaged  in  it.  And  girls,  too,  for  that 
matter.     And  consequently  a  great  many  smacks. 
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MAGAZINE  VERSE. 

Washington  Territory. 

A  land  that  man  has  newly  trod, 
A  land  that  only  God  has  known, 
Through  all  the  soundless  cycles  flown. 

Yet  perfect  blossoms  bless  the  sod. 
And  perfect  birds  illume  the  trees, 
And  perfect  unheard  harmonies 

Pour  out  eternally  to  God. 

A  thousand  miles  of  mighty  wood, 

Where  thunder-storms  stride  fire-shod  ; 

A  thousand  plants  at  every  rod, 
A  stately  tree  at  every  rood  ; 

Ten  thousand  leaves  to  every  tree, 

And  each  a  miracle  to  me  ; 
Yet  there  be  men  who  doubt  of  God  ! 
—Joaquin  Miller  in  Califortrian  for  April. 


At  Night. 
The  moon  hangs  in  a  silver  mist, 

The  stars  are  dull  and  thin, 
Sweet  Peace  and  Sleep  spread  loving  arms 

To  fold  the  whole  world  in  ; 
The  air  is  like  a  spell  ;  the  hills 

Waver,  now  seen,  now  lost  ; 
The  pallid  river  wanders  by. 

A  vast  unquiet  ghost. 

A  homed  owl,  on  silent  wings, 

From  out  a  cavernous  place. 
Speeds,  like  a  bolt  of  darkness  hurled 

Athwart  the  shimmering  space, 
Above  the  vale,  from  wood  to  wood, 

And  leaves  no  trace  behind, 
Like  some  dark  fancy  flung  across 

A  pure  and  pious  mind  ! 
-Maurice  Thompson  in  Lifpincott's  for  April. 


Vernal  Faith. 
When  heaven  was  stormy,  earth  was  cold, 

And  sunlight  shunned  the  wold  and  wave, 
Thought  burrowed  in  the  church-yard  mould, 

And  fed  on  dreams  that  haunt  the  grave. 

But  now  that  heaven  is  freed  from  strife, 
And  earth's  full  heart  with  rapture  swells, 

Thought  soars  through  fields  of  endless  life 
Above  the  shining  asphodels. 

What  flower  that  drinks  the  south  wind's  breath, 
What  sparkling  leaf,  what  Hebe  morn, 

But  flouts  the  sullen  gray-beard  Death, 
And  laughs  our  arctic  doubts  to  scorn? 

Pale  student,  scant  of  healthful  blood, 
Your  ghastly  tomes  one  moment  close  ; 

Pluck  freshness  from  a  spring-time  bud, 
Find  wisdom  in  the  opening  rose. 

Mark  the  white  lily,  whose  sweet  core 
Hath  many  a  wild-bee  swarm  enticed, 

And  drew  therefrom  a  honeyed  lore 
Pure  as  the  tender  creed  of  Christ ! 

Yea,  even  the  weed,  which  upward  holds 

Its  tiny  ear  past  bower  and  lawn, 
A  lovelier  faith  than  yours  unfolds. 

Caught  from  the  far  faint  winds  of  dawn. 
—PaulH.  Hayne  in  Harper  s  for  April. 


Concerning  Dead  Love. 
When  Love  is  dead,  who  writes  his  epitaph  ? 

Who  kisses  his  shut  eyes,  and  says,  ' '  Sleep  well "  ? 

We  do  not  ring  for  him  a  passing  bell ; 
We  cover  him  with  flowers  of  jest  and  laugh, 
The  bitter  funeral  wine  in  silence  quaff, 

And  with  dull  heart-beats  toll  his  secret  knell. 
His  grave  is  ours,  and  yet  with  life  we  strive, 

Endure  the  years,  and  grind  our  daily  task  ; 
There  is  no  heaven  for  Love  that  could  not  live, 

Earth  has  but  mocked  us  with  this  beauteous  mask. 

And  when,  in  agony,  our  dry  lips  ask, 
"  If  God  deprive  us,  wherefore  did  he  give?" 

There  comes  some  dreadful  question  from  above, 
And  whispers  by  the  grave,   "Was  this  poor  dead 
thing  Tx>ve?" 
— Rose  Terry  Cooke  in  Atlantic  for  April. 


In  Camp. 
'Tis  night  upon  the  lake.     Our  camp  is  made 
"Twixt  shore  and  hill,  beneath  the  pine-trees'  shade. 
'Tis  still,  and  yet  what  woody  noises  loom 
Against  the  background  of  the  silent  gloom  ! 
One  well  might  hear  the  opening  of  a  flower 
If  day  were  hushed  as  this.     A  mimic  shower 
Just  shaken  from  a  branch,  how  large  it  sounded 
As  "gainst  our  canvas  roof  its  three  drops  bounded  ! 
Across  the  rumbling  waves  the  hoot-owl's  bark 
Tolls  forth  the  midnight  hour  upon  the  dark. 
What  mellow  booming  from  the  woods  doth  come? 
The  mountain  quarry  strikes  its  mighty  drum. 

Long  had  we  lain  beside  our  pine  wood  fire. 
From  things  of  sport  our  talk  had  risen  higher. 
How  frank  and  intimate  the  words  of  men 
When  tented  lonely  in  some  forest  glen  ! 
No  dallying  now  with  masks  from  whence  emerges 
Scarce  one  true  feature  forth.     The  night  wind  urges 
To  straight  and  simple  speech.     So  we  had  thought 
Aloud  ;  no  well-hid  secrets  but  were  brought 
To  light.     The  spiritual  hopes,  the  wild. 
Unreasoned  longings,  that  from  child  to  child. 
Mortals  still  cherish,  though  with  modern  shame — 
To  these,  and  things  like  these,  we  gave  a  name  ; 
And  as  we  talked,  the  intense  and  resinous  fire 
Lit  up  the  towering  boles,  till  nigher  and  nigher 
They  gathered  round,  a  ghostly  company, 
Like  beasts  who  seek  to  know  what  men  may  be. 

Then  to  our  hemlock  beds,  but  not  to  sleep, 
For  listening  to  the  steady  steps  that  creep 
About  the  tent,  or  falling  branch,  but  most 
A  noise  was  like  the  rustling  of  a  host. 
Or  like  the  sea  that  breaks  upon  the  shore. 
It  was  the  pine-tree's  murmur.     More  and  more 
It  took  a  human  sound. — These  words  I  felt 
Into  the  skyey  darkness  float  and  melt : 

"  Heardst  thou  these  wanderers  reasoning  of  a  time 
When  men  more  near  the  Eternal  One  shall  climb? 
How  like  the  new-born  child,  who  can  not  tell 
A  mother's  arm  that  wraps  him  warm  and  well ! 
Leaves  of  His  rose  ;  drops  in  His  sea  that  flow — 
Blind,  deaf,  insensate,  they  nor  see  nor  know 
Here,  in  this  breathing  world  of  joy  or  fear, 
We  can  no  nearer  get  to  God  than  here," 
— Ricliard  Watson  Gilder  in  Scribner's  for  April. 


THE    INNER    MAN. 

AN    OLDEN    BANQUET. 

They  served  up  salmon,  venison,  and  wild  boars, 
By  hundreds,  and  by  dozens,  and  by  scores. 

Hogsheads  of  honey,  kilderkins  of  mustard, 
Muttons,  and  fatted  beeves,  and  salted  swine  ; 

Herons  and  bitterns,  peacocks,  swan  and  bustard, 
Teal,  mallard,  pigeons,  widgens,  and,  in  fine, 

Plum-puddings,  pancakes,  apple-pies,  and  custard. 
And  therewithal  they  drank  good  Gascon  wine, 
With  mead,  and  ale,  and  cider  of  their  own  ; 
For  port,  and  punch,  and  negus  were  not  known. 

Dr.  Horatio  C.  Wood,  Professor  of  Materia  Med- 
ica,  etc.,  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  has  writ- 
ten and  compiled  a  series  of  food  recipes  "for  the 
invalid,  the  convalescent,  the  dyspeptic  and  the 
gouty."  To  this,  the  celebrated  Doctor  J.  Milnet 
Fothergill,  of  Edinburgh,  has  written  a  capital  intro- 
duction. The  two  doctors  dedicate  their  little  book 
to  "The  shade  of  Edward  Gibbon,  the  historian, 
whose  gastronomic  proclivities  have  preserved  for  us 
the  feasts  of  ancient  Rome."  Doctor  Fothergill's  in- 
troduction is  full  of  quotable  passages.  We  repro- 
duce a  few.  "  An  immense  amount  of  human  mis- 
ery is  due  to  an  unsuitable  dietary.  Time  has  sanc- 
tioned our  present  eating  arrangements,  and  in  the 
eyes  of  the  many  it  is  almost  impiety  to  impugn  our 
existing  culinary  combinations.  The  ghosts  of  many 
devoted  cooks,  who  have  given  themselves  heart  and 
soul  to  the  task  of  providing  what  is  attractive  and 
toothsome,  still  hover  around  us  ;  and  must  be  treated 
with  respect.  I  do  not  wish  to  say  one  word  that 
would  give  offense  to  these  departed  worthies,  whose 
devotion  and  aba?idon  have  gained  for  them  imper- 
ishable reputations,  and  the  gratitude  of  hungry  hu- 
manity. But  it  is  just  possible  that  their  guides  were 
the  palate  first  and  the  digestion  next.  They  lived  as 
they  live— in  twilight  ;  and  the  daylight  of  chemical 
and  physiological  knowledge  is  doubtless  disturbing 
to  them."  "The  addition  of  the  potato  to  our  food 
list  has  done  away  with  the  diseases  due  to  a  salt- 
meat  dietary  in  winter,  and  which  made  the  feast 
of  Lent,  when  vegetables  were  the  chief  articles 
of  food,  so  desirable  after  the  long  winter 
on  salted  provisions.  The  sauer- kraut  and  the 
pickled  gherkins  of  the  continent  were  of  cardi- 
nal importance  before  the  introduction  of  the  potato 
dethroned  them,  and  left  them  on  a  lower  platform  of 
utility. "  ' '  The  most  dangerous  and  intractable  lorm 
of  phthisis  is  that  which  commences  with  a  loss  of 
the  power  to  digest  fat."  "  When  of  old  the  doctor 
sagely  shook  his  head,  and  said,  '  Liver  and  kidneys,' 
he  was  not  the  fool  it  has  recently  been  the  fashion  to 
regard  him."  "  Compare  the  energy  of  the  carnivor- 
ous animals  with  the  comparative  lethargy  of  herbiv- 
orous creatures.  This  sensation  of  capacity  and  en- 
ergy is,  however,  bought  with  a  price  ;  and  its  Neme- 
sis is  found  in  biliousness  and  gout.  Dominie  Samp- 
son was  another  man  after  Meg  Merrilies  compelled 
him  to  eat  some  of  the  contents  of  her  stew  pot." 
"  In  most  persons  the  system  is  not  readily  deranged, 
and  excess  is  not  swiftly  followed  by  punishment  ; 
while  in  others  the  punishment  follows  close  on  the 
heels  of  the  offense.  Sad  to  say,  the  voice  of  the 
avenging  fate  is  inaudible  save  to  a  fine  ear.  The 
feet  of  the  avenging  deities  are  shod  with  wool." 
Macmillan  &  Co.,  London  and  New  York,  are  the 
publishers  of  this  little  book,  and  it  is  for  sale  in  this 
city  by  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co. 


Mid-Lent  Sunday  is  the  fourth  Sunday  in  Lent.  It 
is  called  dominica  refectionis,  {refection  Sunday,)  be- 
cause the  first  lesson  is  the  banquet  given  by  Joseph 
to  his  brethren,  and  the  gospel  of  the  day  is  "  the  mi- 
raculous feeding  of  the  five  thousand."  In  England 
it  used  to  be  called  "  Mottling  Sunday,"  from  the 
custom  of  visiting  the  mother  or  cathedral  church  on 
that  day,  to  make  the  Easter  offering.  .  . 

Here  is  an  old  Greek  recipe  that  need  not  make  us 
sigh  for  the  return  of  the  Golden  Age  :  "  Mix  boiled 
hog's  lard  and  milk  with  thick  gruel.  Stir  it  well 
together  with  fresh  cheese,  yolks  of  eggs,  and  brains. 
Wrap  it  in  a  fragrant  fig-leaf,  and  boil  in  the  gravy 
of  a  chicken  or  kid.  When  taken  out,  remove  the 
leaf,  and  souse  it  in  a  potful  of  boiling  honey."  The 
name  of  this  comestible  is  derived  from  the  fig-leaf, 
but  the  mixture  consists  of  equal  parts  of  each,  but 
rather  more  egg,  because  this  gives  it  a  consistency. 
This  appears  to  have  been  a  popular  dish.  To  us  it 
seems  about  as  nice  as  an  oyster  eaten  with  brown 
sugar.  Queer  notions  about  gourmandise  those  Hel- 
lenic epicures  must  have  had.  Athenaeus,  in  the 
ninth  book,  represents  a  cook  giving  an  account  of 
how  a  sucking  pig  was  put  on  the  table  with  half  of 
it  roasted  and  the  other  half  boiled,  its  paunch  being 
filled  with  small  birds  of  various  kinds,  yolks  of  eggs, 
and  forcemeat  well  peppered.  "The  pig  was 
killed,"-  says  the  cook,  "  by  a  shallow  stab  under  the 
shoulder.  After  nearly  all  the  blood  had  run  from  it  I 
rinsed  the  contents  of  the  paunch,  offal  and  all, 
several  times  carefully  with  wine,  and  having  first 
boiled  with  plenty  of  pepper  the  tit-bits  for  the  force- 
meat, I  stuffed  them  in  through  the  mouth,  pouring 
in  plenty  of  very  rich  gravy.  Next,  I  plastered  "half 
of  the  pig  with  dough  made  of  barley-meal,  moistened 
with  oil  and  wine.  Then  I  put  it  in  the  oven  on  a 
bronze  supporter,  and  baked  it  slowly,  so  as  neither 
to  burn  it  nor  to  take  it  off  underdone.  When  the 
skin  was  nicely  browned,  I  conjectured  that  the  part 
also  beneath  the  dough  was  sufficiently  cooked  ;  and 
so  I  took  off*  the  barley-meal  and  placed  Lit  on  the 
for  you — boiled  or  roast,  as  you  please." 

Food  and  Health,  which  appeared  in  New  York 
about  two  months  since,  has  been  followed  by  The 
Gastronomer,  "a  weekly  journal  of  epicurian  service." 
The  older  publication  is  far  the  more  elaborate, 
aiming  to  present  "a  scientific  and  practical  review" 
of  the  subjects  comprehended  in  its  title.  Tlie  Gas- 
tronomer addresses  itself  more  particularly  to  public 
and  professional  caterers.  We  wish  each  a  long  and 
useful  career. 


CLXXIL— Sunday,  March  27.— Bill  of  Fare  for  Six 

Persons. 

Vermicelli  Soup. 

Broiled  Trout,     Sorrel  Sauce. 

Brains  fried  with  Parsley. 

Shalots  and  Sherry  Wine — Served  in  Paper  Cases. 

Green  Peas.     Young  Beets. 
Roast  Beef,  with  New  Potatoes  baked  in  Gravy. 
Cress  Salad. 
Fig  Pudding. 
Apples,  Oranges,   Bananas,  Raisins,  and  Nuts. 
To  broil  Trout  with  Sorrel  Sauce.— (See  Vol.  I,  No.  3.) 
To  Make  Fig  Pudding. — Take  half  a  pound  of  figs, 
chop  with  quarter  of  a  pound  of  bread  crumbs,  add.  three 
table-spoonfuls  sugar,  one  cup  milk,  two   and  a  half  table- 
spoonfuls  butter,  and  two  eggs.     Butter  a  mould,  sprinkle 
with   fine  bread-crumbs,  pour   in  the  pudding,   and  steam 
three  hours.     Serve  with  rich  sauce. 


TO  HOUSEKEEPERS. 


If  you  wish  to  use  goods  ot 
lull  weight  and  absolute  purity, 
see  your  grocer  supplies  you 
with 


KINCSFORD'S 
OSWEGO 


STARCH. 


POWDER. 


WALTER  BAKER  &  GO.'S 

CHOCOLATE. 


ARBUGKLE'S 

ARIOSA 


COFFEE. 


WM.  T.  COLEMAN  &  CO., 
AGENTS 

SAN  FRANCISCO,    CAL. 


STATEMENT 

Of  the  Condition  and  Affairs  of 

THE  STATE  INVESTMENT 

—  AND  — 

Insurance  Company, 

QF  SAN  FRANCISCO,    IN    THE 

State  of  California,  on  the  31st  day  of  December,  A. 
D.  1880,  and  for  the  year  ending  on  that  day,  as  made  to  the 
Insurance  Commissioner  of  the  State  of  California,  pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  Sections  610  and  611  of  the  Political 
Code,  condensed  as  per  blank  furnished  by  the  Commis- 
sioner: 

CAPITAL,    $200,000. 

Amount  of  Capital  Stock  paid  up  in  cash $200,000  00 

ASSETS. 

Real  estate  owned  by  Company $164,225  46 

Loans  on  bond  and  mortgage 30,736  48 

Cash  market  value  of  all  stocks  and  bonds  owned 

by  Company 75,8oo  00 

Amount  of  loans  secured  by  pledge  of  bonds, 
stocks,  and  other  marketable  securities  as  col- 
lateral    17,041  76 

Cash  in  Company's  office 1 ,  507  76 

Cash  in  banks 25,970  18 

Interest  due  and  accrued  on  all  stocks  and  loans  1,471  00 
Interest  due  and  accrued  on  bonds  and  mort- 
gages....   I)288  00 

Premiums  in  due  course  of  collection 37,868  09 

Bills  receivable,  not  matured,  taken  for  fire  and 

marine  risks 7,166  15 

Due  for  rents 1 1 1  66 

Judgment  in  course  of  collection 3,000  00 

Total  Assets $360,376  54 

LIABILITIES. 

Losses  adjusted  and  unpaid $  3,315  co 

Losses  in  process  of  adjustment  or  suspense 5.6.8g  42 

Gross  premiums  on  fire  risks  running  one  year  or 

less,  $164,080.01 ;  re-insurance,  50  percent...  82,040  00 
Gross  premiums  on  fire  risks  running  more  than 

one  year,  $10,537.98  ; re-insurance  prorata. . .  6,290  18 
Gross  premiums  on  marine  and  inland  navigation 

risks,  $1,164.00 ;  re-insurance  100  per  cent 1,164  °° 

Gross  premiums  on  marine  time  risks,  $20,849.83 ; 

re-insurance  50  per  cent 10,249  41 

Cash  dividends  to  stockholders  remaining  unpaid  132  50 

Marine  notes  payable 536.  70 

Commissions  due  and  to  become  due  to  agents 

and  brokers 2,425  10 

Total  Liabilities $111,842  31 

INCOME. 

Net  cash  actually  received  for  fire  premiums. ..  $167,612  63 
Net  cash  actually  received  from  marine  premi- 
ums   38,659  69 

Received  for  interest  on  bonds  and  mortgages. .  7,737  85 
Received  for  interest  and  dividends  on  bonds, 

stocks,  loans,  and  from  all  other  sources 4.04*  15 

Rents 10,062  50 

Total  income $228,113  82 

EXPENDITURES. 

Net  amount  paid  for  fire  losses  (including  $4- 

313.88  losses  of  previous  years) $69,538  63 

Net  amount  paid  for  marine  losses  (including 

$9,408.45  losses  of  previous  years) 39,861  79 

Dividends  to  stockholders 32, 1 77  50 

Paid  or  allowed  for  commission  or  brokerage..  37,841  92 
Paid  for  salaries,  fees,  and  other  charges  for 

officers,  clerks,  etc 21,810  00 

Paid  for  State,  National,  and  local  taxes 2,877  9° 

Paid  for  all  other  expenses 18,925  23 

Total  Expenditures $223,032  97 


Losses  incurred  during  the  year. , 


Fire.  Marine. 

i68,539  75     $36,142  76 


Board  of  Directors. 

PETER  DONAHUE,  C.  F.  BUCKLEY, 

JAMES  IRVINE,  F.  AMES, 

C.  D.  O'SULLIVAN,  D.  CALLAGHAN, 

R.  HARRISON,  M.  MAYBLUM, 

H.  H.  WATSON,  RICHARD  1VERS, 

H.  DIMOND,  L.  CUNNINGHAM, 

G.  O.  McMULLIN,  H.  W.  SEALE, 

A.  J.  BRYANT. 

A.  J.   BRYANT,   President. 
Chas.   F.  Cushing,   Secretary. 

THUNDER  POWDER  COMP'Y. 

OFFICE, 

606   Montgomery   St.,  Room  4. 

WM.  SHERMAN President 

C.  M.  OAKLEY Secretary 

CHARLES  DE  LACY General  Manager 

BOARD    OF    DIRECTORS. 

WM.  SHERMAN,  GEO.  W.  PRESCOTT, 

F.  M.  PIXLEY,  E.  G.  WAITE, 

W.  W.  DODGE,  CHAS.  DE  LACY, 

WM.  M.  STEWART. 


This  Company  offers  to  the  public  a  new  explosive — an 
entirely  new  invention,  powerful,  cheap,  and  safe,  and  in 
every  respect  superior  to  any  other  explosive  now  in  use. 

The  Officers  of  the  Company  will  take  pleasure  in  com- 
municating to  miners,  and  others  desiring  to  experiment  with 
the  same,  full  particulars  by  mail,  or  personal  ex  Sanation 


JAMES  G.  STEELE  &  CO. 

CHEMISTS  AND  PERFUMERS, 

No.  «35  Market  Street, 

(Palace  Hotel,) 
M PORTERS    AND    DEALERS    IN    PER- 
fumery,  Colognes,  Fancy  Goods,  Toilet  Articles,  etc. 


/' 


TyVIDEND   NOTICE.— OFFICE    01 

•*~^     the  Eureka  Consolidated  Mining  Company,  Nevada 

Block,  Room  37.— San  Francisco,  March  15,  1881— At  a 
meeting  of  the  above  named  Company,  held  at  their  office 
this  day,  a  Dividend  (No.  65)  of  Fifty  Cents  per  share  was 
declared,  payable  on  Monday,  March  21st,  1881.  Trans- 
fer books  closed  until  the  22d  instant. 

P.  JACOBUS,  Secretary  pro  tern. 


I 


TAKER,  BARKER  &  CO. 

■MPORTERS    AND     WHOLESALE 

GROCERS,  108  and  no  California  St.,  San  Francisco 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


Every  one  knows  Mrs.  Argent.  If  they  do  not, 
they  never  confess  it.  Not  many  years  ago  she 
was  a  very  obscure  little  person,  delightful,  as  many 
obscurities  are,  but  unknown.  The  society  column 
was  not  a  feature  in  those  days,  and  it  was  not  so 
easy  to  be  thoroughly  intimate  with  the  goings-on  of 
the  great  world  as  it  is  now,  when  the  newspapers 
will  give  fabulous  prices  for  a  report  by  one  of  the 
charmed  few.  But  Mrs.  Argent  had  friends  upon  the 
fringe  of  the  social  fabric,  and  they  gave  her  a  yearn- 
ing heart  many  a  time.  She  longed  to  be  with  them, 
one  of  them.  She  knew  she  had  a  light  and  tripping 
foot,  a  bright  and  speaking  eye,  a  happy  gift  of  con- 
versation, and  a  pretty  talent  for  music,  just  enough 
to  make  herself  entertaining.  She  felt  herself  to  be 
horribly  unorthodox  in  possessing  these  social  talents, 
for  she  had  been  bred  in  the  narrowest  doctrinal 
fashion,  but  she  contented  herself  by  setting  herself 
like  a  flint  against  Papistry,  and  all  its  dips,  spurs, 
and  angles.  Episcopalians  the  little  woman  excom- 
municated from  the  holy  Protestant  church  with  most 
Christian  fervor.  Surplices,  and  acolytes,  and  chor- 
isters simply  enraged  her.  But  the  lenten  season 
came  in  for  her  choicest  and  most  especial  censure. 
It  was  the  chiefest  idiosyncrasy  of  the  Scarlet  Wo- 
man. It  was  a  remnant  of  the  Dark  Ages.  It  was 
the  most  absurd  of  Roman  Catholic  superstitions, 
and  the  most  ridiculous  of  Episcopalian  forms.  She 
made  a  point  of  crowning  her  table  with  a  huge  joint 
of  roast  beef  on  Friday,  and  rather  felt  that  she  had 
performed  a  Christian  duty  in  forgetting  to  provide 
the  kitchen  maid  with  a  fish  dinner.  It  fell  one  day 
that  Mr.  Argent  bought  Consolidated  Virginia  at  ten 
dollars  a  share  before  the  shares  were  divided.  A 
tidal  wave  of  success  floated  him  to  the  very  crest  of 
its  foam.  The  wave  has  not  broken  yet,  and  Mrs. 
Argent  is  still  floating  on  top,  bright,  sparkling, 
pretty  as  ever,  and  an  autocrat  of  fashion.  She  gives 
musicales,  and  germans,  and  high  teas,  and  on  her  re- 
ception days  she  holds  a  perfect  levee.  But  she  puts 
on  fashionable  sackcloth  on  Ash  Wednesday  morn- 
ing. 

We  always  gush  a  little  over  Sardou  together,  but 
when  I  asked  her  a  fortnight  ago  if  she  was  going  to 
see  "Daniel  Rochat,"  she  actually  shuddered  with 
conventional  horror,  and  gravely  answered  that  she 
never  went  to  the  theatre  in  Lent.  She  is  as  fond  of 
the  play  as  a  young  Quakeress  who  has  slipped  the 
gray  leashes  of  her  training,  and,  like  that  same 
young  Quakeress,  adores  opera  bouffe,  Therefore,  1 
half  expected  to  see  her,  on  the  opening  Soldene  night, 
tucked  away  in  a  dark  bonnet  and  a  dark  corner,  as 
many  fashionably  religious  people  were.  But  no  ; 
Mrs.  Argent  held  to  the  dismal  tenets  of  her  new 
creed  till  the  first  Wilhelmj-Sternberg  night.  Then 
she  came  out  in  full  panoply,  and  found  a  goodly 
portion  of  her  new  world  around  her.  With  all  their 
foibles  they  are  rather  rational  at  times,  these  fashion- 
able people,  and  San  Francisco  is  becoming  really 
German  in  its  love  for  good  music.  As  for  the  piano, 
they  are  simply  going  piano-mad.  The  pupils 
of  Trenkle  are  still  weeping  salt  tears  over  his 
grave.  It  is  scarcely  safe  to  mention  his  name 
among  a  company  of  distinguished  amateurs.  They 
will  weep  in  a  solid  body,  and  tell  you  in 
grand  chorus,  that  he  was  a  pupil  of  Taussig,  that 
he  was  offered  the  Berlin  Conservatory,  and  that  his 
loss  was  an  irreparable  one.  Then  they  will  come 
upon  you  singly,  and  take  you  to  remote  corners  of 
the  room,  and  repeat  the  information.  I  have  seen 
whole  battalions  of  Trenkle's  pupils  go  through  this 
touching  scene.  They  will  weep  for  him  anywhere — 
in  a  drawing-room,  in  a  street-car,  at  a  picnic,  at  a 
funeral,  amid  the  cheerfulness  of  a  morning  visit,  or 
the  dolefulness  of  a  call  of  condolence.  Having  lost 
him,  they  feel  called  upon  to  array  themselves  under 
some  musical  banner ;  and  the  consequence  is,  the 
Lisser  and  Hartmann  pupils  have  resolved  themselves 
into  two  factions,  and  fight  like  Christians  over  a  bit 
of  creed.  Meanwhile,  an  inoffensive  young  woman 
can  no  longer  sit  down  to  the  piano  to  play  a  simple 
"Yankee  Doodle,"  or  something  of  that  sort,  but  that 
every  eye  in  the  room  seems  to  glare  at  her  critically. 
You  will  hear  subdued  murmurs  about  her  wrist  move- 
ment ;  her  playing  from  the  fingers ;  her  legato,  if  she 
has  any,  and  her  technique  generally.  People  used 
to  play  "Yankee  Doodle,"  and  "Old  Grimes's  Cellar 
Door,"  without  any  technique,  but  it  is  an  article  you 
must  keep  about  you  in  these  musical  times,  whatever 
you  play.  It  is  no  longer  left  to  the  virtuoso,  nor  even 
to  the  amateur.  If  you  have  not  had  time  to  get  a 
technique  of  your  own,  you  must  be  a  severe  amateur 
critic  on  some  other  party's. 

I  heard  the  merest  bantlings  remark  to  each  other 
on  Monday  night  that  they  had  heard  the  Men- 
delssohn "Wedding  March"  much  better  played 
in  San  Francisco  many  times.  And  they  told  the 
truth,  dear  little  boys.  But  perhaps  Mr.  Constantine 
Steinbeig  felt  the  critical  glare  which  he  had  not 
looked  for  in  these  western  wilds,  and  a  trifle  of 
nervousness  got  into  his  fingers.  Dexterous  fingers 
they  are,  too,  and  they  manipulate  the  keys  daintily, 
delicately,  cleverly,  but  he  is  not  a  player  to  sweep 
you  away  with  him  into  dreamland.  Fanatics  about 
schools  and  methods  will  be  delighted  with  Mr. 
Constantine  Steinberg,  but,  although  Mr.  Max 
Vogrich  played  only  accompaniments,  one  could 
easily  fancy  his  music  to  be  of  a  more  delicious  quali- 
ty. The  accompaniments  were  so  delicate,  so  taste- 
ful, that  they  gave  added  charm  to  the  music  of 
Wilhelmj.  But  one  should  never  look  at  either  one 
of  these  men  when  they  are  playing.  It  was  all  very 
well  for  Ketten,  with  his  poetical  pallor  and  his  great 
eyes,  to  indulge  in  the  air  of  abandon,  and  to  at- 
titudinize till  he  looked  like  the  musical  engravings 
with  which  every  one  is  familiar.  But  Mr.  Vogrich 
sits  bolt  upright  and  has  not  a  mannerism, 
and  Wilhelmj  is  surely  the  most  phlegmatic 
man  that  ever  faced  an  audience.  And  yet  I 
mistake.  His  face  is  changeless,  but  his  music 
does  seem  to  sway  him,  and  I  do  not  believe 
any  one  enjoys  it  with  more  pure  and  thorough  en- 
joyment than  he  does  himself.     Every  one  of  those 


long,  clear,  wonderful  notes,  during  which  the  audi- 
ence holds  its  breath,  to  see  how  long  they  will  last, 
give  him  infinite  and  wonderful  satisfaction.  And 
there  is  something  comfortable,  if  one  may  use  the 
word  in  this  sense,  in  his  apparently  magnificent  in- 
difference to  the  circle,  while  yet  wielding  the  bow 
with  the  confident  hand  of  a  master.  Miss  Letitia 
Louise  Fritch  is  a  nice,  bright  little  girl,  with  a  nice 
little  voice,  upon  which  she  has  expended  a  great 
deal  of  cultivation.  She  is  neither  a  Miss  Emma 
Thursby,  nor  a  Miss  Anna  Drasdil,  but  she  is  a  little 
more  than  the  average  concert  singer.  She  likes  am- 
bitious flights,  but  she  is  delightful  only  in  ballads. 
She  has  a  pretty  taste  in  selecting  them  too,  and  a 
charmingly  distinct  enunciation.  Perhaps  her  great- 
est pride  is  her  trill,  and  as  she  quite  electrified  the 
house  with  it  in  "Sweethearts"  to  the  extent  of  a 
double  encore,  quite  an  unusual  thing  in  a  frigid 
concert  room,  perhaps  the  little  lady  has  a  just  reason. 

It  seemed  odd  enough  to  see  the  house  full  in  this 
holy  lenten  season,  when  every  one's  thoughts  are 
fixed  on  heaven — on  Monday  night.  But  what  is  to 
be  said  of  the  charm  of  .Alice  Lingard,  when  the  house 
was  actually  crowded  on  Tuesday.  We  had  ' '  The 
Tutor  "  at  the  California  during  the  Joe  Jefferson  sea- 
son, and  the  great  comedian  played  the  part  of  the 
Tutor  most  unctuously.  Baby  was  an  actor  sixty 
years  old,  if  he  was  a  day,  but  he  went  back  to  sec- 
ond childhood  with  quite  a  good  grace.  He  died 
shortly  after,  poor  fellow.  Perhaps  the  sudden  tran- 
sition was  too  much  for  him.  The  comedy,  as  played 
at  the  Baldwin,  is  exactly  the  same  one,  under  a  new, 
and  not  so  good,  a  name.  For  even  although  Mr. 
Lingard  has  improved  vastly  as  a  comedian,  and  has 
very  little  of  the  air  of  the  serio-comic  singer  left,  it 
is  Baby's  capers  that  form,  or  should  form,  the  inter- 
est of  the  play.  In  this  instance,  however,  Baby  is 
played  by  such  a  heavy  young  man  that  the  Tutor  re- 
ally becomes  the  central  figure.  Mr.  Overton  prom- 
ised very  well  at  the  first  blush,  for  his  make-up  is 
good,  and  he  looks  quite  like  a  young  lad  who  might 
be  the  spoiled  darling  of  an  English  home.  But 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  a  grain  of  the  comic  ele- 
ment in  him.  He  is  the  same  Baby  before  his  pa- 
rents' faces  that  he  is  behind  their  backs,  and  wears 
his  sulk  and  his  baby  pout  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  the  play.  The  suave  tutor  is  so  very  different 
a  man  in  different  places,  that  he  stands  out  in 
marked  and  pleasing  contrast  beside  Baby's  monot- 
ony. The  other  importation,  Mr.  Maubrey,  is  a 
comedian  in  the  purely  English  style,  and  a  follower 
of  all  traditions.  He  is  a  newspaper  fiend  in  the  play, 
and  does  not  hesitate  to  travesty  the  idea.  And  yet 
who  can  make  the  newspaper  man  a  stronger  figure 
than  he  is?  Who  is  not  familiar  with  him  as  he  gets 
behind  the  printed  sheet  the  first  thing  in  the  morn- 
ing? Hegulps  a  cup  of  coffee  in  between  the  Sacra- 
mento news  and  the  Transvaal  war.  He  bolts  a  bit 
of  steak  between  the  telegraphic  news  and  the  list  of 
overland  passengers.  He  growls  out  an  irrelevant 
yes  or  no  to  his  wife's  conversation  while  he  lingers 
on  the  editorial  page,  and,  where  he  has  waded  con- 
scientiously through  three  morning  papers  he  begins 
to  yearn  for  the  evening  news,  and  can  only  satisfy 
himself  with  advertisements.  Conversation  becomes 
a  lost  art  in  the  family  ;  books  are  eschewed  as  tak- 
ing too  long  to  read,  and  having  no  news  in  them 
anyhow,  and  the  big  world  revolves  upon  a  newspa- 
per axis.  Mr.  Maubrey  accents  the  character  with 
a  touch  of  burlesque,  and  is  rather  liked  for  it. 

What  established  actress  but  Alice  Lingard  would 
deign  to  take  the  small  part  of  Betsy  in  this  thin  little 
comedy,  which  is  nothing  but  a  series  of  absurd  situ- 
ations? The  stage  in  Baby's  apartment  is  nothing 
but  a  bewildering  set  of  doors,  one  of  them  after  the 
other,  so  close  that  there  is  not  room  for  a  stick  of 
furniture  between  them,  till  it  looks  as  if  Baby  had 
been  living  at  the  Galinda  house,  and  was  a  mono- 
maniac on  the  subject  of  fire  escapes.  There  is  not 
much  for  any  one  in  the  entire  cast  to  do  but  to 
plunge  madly  in  and  out  of  these  doors,  with  a  wild, 
terrified  look,  as  if  pursued  by  the  furies,  until  eventu- 
ally some  one  is  in  ambush  behind  each  one  of  them. 
It  is  an  absurd  trifle,  but  delicious  in  its  very  absurd- 
ity, and  there  is  a  continual  chuckle  running  around 
the  house,  for  people  always  laugh  so  at  vice  until  it 
crosses  their  own  threshold,  besides  which  it  is  rather 
attractive  in  its  comedy  form  in  any  case.  Alice  Lin 
gard  is  such  an  intelligent  actress  that  she  makes  this 
very  small  part  to  stand  out  in  boldest  relief.  She 
has  evidently  found  the  true  inwardness  of  a  pretty 
maid-servant,  for  who  does  not  know  how  differ- 
ently these  young  persons  conduct  themselves  toward 
the  male  and  female  members  of  a  household ; 
their  marked  timidity  and  deep  respect  to  the  ladies, 
the  freemasonry  that  exists  between  them  and  the 
gentlemen  even  in  the  most  harmless  cases.  Shorn 
of  all  her  gorgeousness  of  wardrobe,  and  in  a  hum- 
ble part  which  the  ordinary  soubrette  might  almost 
disdain,  Alice  Lingard  is  still  the  handsome  woman 
everybody  always  thought  her  to  be,  and  retains  the 
peculiar  charm  which  an  audience  never  tries  to  re- 
sist. She  looks  trim,  and  neat,  and  clever,  rather 
than  dashing  and  intense,  but  she  is  still  herself. 
Playing  on  off  nights  is  rather  a  disagreeable  affair, 
both  for  the  theatre  and  the  public.  People  are  so 
apt  to  make  mistakes  in  getting  their  tickets,  and 
there  is  a  constant  changing  of  them  at  the  box-office. 
But  in  this  instance  there  is  a  delightful  succession  of 
full  houses,  and  it  is  becoming  rather  a  jolly  lark  to 
go  to  the  theatre.     The  dismal  echoes  are  all  gone. 


At  the  California,  Miss  Maggie  Duggan's  name  is 
billed  in  big  letters  over  a  dance  with  the  non-com- 
mittal name  of  "  La  Normande. "  Can  it  be  that 
Miss  Duggan  is  going  to  give  us  "the  clang  of 
wooden  shoon "  cancanified  into  something  very 
naughty?  Madame  Soldene  is  either  a  not  difficult 
prima  donna  or  a  business  woman,  who  tacks  with 
the  turn  of  the  tide,  to  bill  Miss  Duggan  in  this 
wholesale  manner,  and  that  too,  with  ' '  Genevieve  de 
Brabant,  "her  own  most  especial  opera.  And  "  Billee 
Taylor,"  where  is  he?  On  d/'l,  that  the  Soldene  com- 
pany had  it  not  in  their  repertoire,  and  that  their 
sudden  move  to  the  California  is  due  to  this  defec- 
tion. But  as  the  musical  score  has  been  floating 
around  town  for  a  week  or  two,  some  ambitious 
young  man  is  doubtless  making  up  a  libretto,  and 
we  shall  have  it,  mutilated  as  ' '  Olivette  "  was,  it  may 
be,  but  still,  in  the  main,  "Billee  Taylor."  And  for 
what  we  can  get  let  us  be  truly  thankful. 

Betsy  B. 


NEW    DEPARTURE ! 


Sometime  next  week  "The  Bohemian  Girl"  will 
be  withdrawn  from  the  Tivoli  boards  and  "  Olivette" 
put  on.  The  original  music  will  be  given  ;  and  the 
costuming,  scenery,  and  stage  effects  will  be  of  a 
sort  that  will  do  credit  fo  the  efforts  and  enterprise  of 
the  Kreling  brothers,  who  have  the  play  in  hand. 


To  meet  a  constant  and  growing  demand  for  a  finer 
class  of  JEWELRY  than  is  usually  imported  to  tbis 
city,  we  hare  established  a  new  FACTORY,  complete 
in  all  the  details  of  improved  machinery,  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  the  best  goods  that  can  be  made. 

We  hare  employed  the  most  skillful  artisans  in  all 
branches  of  the  business,  and  shall  produce  a  class  of 
goods  that  can  not  be  excelled  in  quality  of  material, 
beauty  of  design,  or  excellence  of  finish. 


DIAMOND  WORK 

will  be,  as  heretofore,  a  SPECIALTY;  and  to  parties 
desiring  to  have  JEWELS  reset  in  more  modern  styles, 
or  work  made  to  order,  we  are  prepared  to  furnish 
designs  and  material  at  the  lowest  prices. 

Particular  attention  paid  to  the  manufacture  of 
MEDALS,  CLASS  RINGS,  PINS,  BADGES,  etc.,  at 
very  low  prices. 

GEO.  C.  SHREVE    &    CO., 

No.  110  Montgomery  Street. 


At  the  California  "  Genevieve  de  Brabant"  was 
produced  by  the  Soldene  troupe  on  Thursday  night 
to  less  than  half  a  house.     The  opera  has  been  so 

much  played  and  so  much  better  played  here  that 
this  is  not  strange. 


The  Standard  will  be  opened  to-morrow  by  E.  T. 
Stetson,  with  "  The  Marble  Heart." 


Professor  Eimer's  "Grand  Oratorio  Concert,"  to 
be  given  at  the  Grand  Opera  House,  next  Thursday 
evening,  is  as  nearly  an  .issured  success  as  an  enter- 
tainment can  be  beforehand.  The  overture  will  be- 
gin promptly  at  7:45,  and  the  performance  will  be 
over  in  time  for  Oaklanders  to  take  the  10: 45  boat. 


The  Wilhelmj  concert  troupe  announce  a  "  grand 
sacred  concert"  at  the  Baldwin  on  Sunday  night,  in 
which  the  orchestra  will  lake  part. 


The  minstrels  at  the  Bush  Street  are  giving  a  bur- 
lesque of  Mestayer's  "Tourists,"  entitled  "  Fun  on 
an  Emigrant  Train."  The  idea  of  a  burlesque  on 
something  which  has  not  yet  been  produced  here  is 
an  excellent  one— from  a  minstrel  point  of  view. 
Aside  from  this  the  bill  is  about  the  same. 


The  managers  of  the  Decorative  Art  Society  have 
sent  circulars  to  the  ladies  of  San  Francisco,  to  ascer- 
tain what  of  their  pictures,  their  marbles,  their  works 
of  art,  their  costly  jewels,  their  rare  old  laces,  their 
bric-a-brac,  and  valuable  knick  knackery  they  will 
loan  for  an  exhibition.  Ladies  receiving  these  cir- 
culars ought  to  answer  them.  They  ought  to  be 
generous  in  aid  of  this  unique  and  worthy  charity. 


On  Tuesday  next,  at  the  salesrooms  of  Edward  S. 
Spear  &  Co.,  729  Market  Street,  the  library  of  the 
late  Alexander  H.  Houston  will  be  sold  at  public  auc- 
tion. The  library  contains  over  two  thousand  vol- 
umes, many  of  them  being  rare,  curious,  and  valua- 
ble ;  while  the  collection  comprises  many  standard, 
classical,  and  scientific  works.  Book-buyers  in  this 
city  have  seldom  had  so  good  an  opportunity  to  pur- 
chase. The  books  will  be  on  exhibition  at  the  sales- 
rooms Monday. 

Go  to  Bradley  &  Rulofson's,  429  Montgomery  St. 


^THE  BALDWIN  THEATRE. 

Thomas  Maguire Manager, 

R.  M.  Eberle Stage  Manager. 


SUNDAY  EVENING,  MARCH  27th, 

GRAND       COMBINATION       CONCERT  I 

Only  Sunday  Concert  of  the  most  successful  season. 

CONSTANTIN     STERNBERG, 

The  Great  Russian  Pianist. 

LETITIA      LOUISE      FRITCH, 

The  Charming  Prima  Donna  Soprano,  with 

AUGUST     WILHELMJ, 

The   world-renowned  Virtuoso, 

MAX       VOGRICH, 

Musical  Director. 


MONDAY  and  WEDNESDAY  ev'ngs,  March  28  and  30, 

FAREWELL    CONCERTS  I 

Seats  now  at  the  Box-Office.     Regular  Theatre  Prices. 
The  celebrated  Weber  Pianos  used  at  these  Concerts. 

TUESDAY  EVENING MARCH  29, 

Tremendous  hit  of  the  World-Famed 

L  I  N  G  A  R  D  S  ! 

ALICE  D.  LINGARD,     WM.  HORACE  LINGARD, 
In  the  Great  Comedy,  entitled, 

'  THE    TUTOR." 

Box-Office  now  open.     Begins  at  8  o'clock  ;  over  at  10:30. 


nRAND  OPERA  HOUSE. 

THURSDAY,  MARCH  31,  1881, 

GRAND  ORATORIO  CONCERT, 

(Lenten  Service  of  Song), 

GIVEN    BY    PROF.   A.    C.    EIMER, 

Assisted  by  a 

MONSTER  COMBINATION  OF  ARTISTS 


I.VEZ   FABBRI,  IS  1  .tit  JACOB    MI  LLER, 

MISS  AGGIE  CHILDS,    MR.  D.  P.  HUGHES, 

C.  ADLER, 
And  the  following  consolidated  organizations: 

"  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,"  "Liederkranz,"  Madame 
Fabbri's  Singing  Academy,  and  a  number  of  Church  Choirs. 


A    GRAND    ORCHESTRA 

Of    fifty-two   pieces,   swelling   this    AGGREGATION    o 

popular  ARTISTS  to  an  unprecedented 
CONGRESS  OF  TALENT  AND  BEAUTY, 
THRILLING  TABLEAUX, 

AND  SCENIC  EFFECTS. 

Triple  Chorus  and  Orchestra  located  in  different  parts  of 
the  house. 

Overture,  7:45.  Performance  over  in  time  for  the  Oak- 
land train,  10:40  v.  M. 

Tickets,  including  reserved  seats,  One  Dollar. 

Commences  at  8  v.  m,,  sharp. 


SAN    FRANCISCO 

BENCH  SHOW 


April  7th  to  12th,  1881, 


MECHANICS'    PAVILION, 

Under  the  auspices  of  the 

Pacific  Coast  funnel   Club. 


7 /ALU ABLE  PRIZES   WILL  BE 

awarded  to  the  best  specimens  of  dogs  in  each  class ; 
also,  certificates  highly  commended  to  dogs  possessing  supe- 
rior qualities,  and  fail  to  win  first  or  second  prize.  And 
a  very  valuable  special  prize  will  be  given  to  the  most  per- 
fect specimen  of  dog  or  bitch  in  any  class. 

ENTRANCE    FEE,    $3, 

Including  Care  and  Feed  of  Dog  for  the  Week. 

ENTRIES  JJOW     OPEN. 

Officers  of  tli<;  <  lni>. 

CLEM.  DIXON President 

DR.  MEARES Vice-President 

COL.   STUART   M.  TAYLOR Secretary 

THE   NEVADA   BANK Treasurer 

THOS.  TUNSTEAD Superintendent 

D.  R.  McNEIL Business  Manager 

FREE    «  llt<  i  I.AIES,   containing  full  particulars,  may 
he  had  by  applying  to  or  addressing  the 

SECRETARY    OF   THE   CLUB. 

Office,  313  Montgomery  Street, 

Under  Nevada  Block.  San  Francisco. 
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J-HE   TIVOLI  GARDENS. 

Eddy  Street,  between  Market  and  Mason. 
Kreling  Bros Proprietors  and  Managers 

LAST  WEEK  ! 
LAST  WEEK  ! 

Balfe's  Beautiful  English  Opera, 

THE    BOHEMIAN    GIRL  ! 
THE    BOHEMIAN    GIRL! 

THE  MOST  ENTIRE  PRODUCTION  OF  THE  OP- 
ERA EVER  GIVEN  IN  THIS  CITY. 

NEXT  WEEK  !      NEXT  WEEK  ! 

THE   LATEST  SUCCESS, 

OLIVETTE!  OLIVETTE  I 


D.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO., 

IMPORTERS    AND     WHOLESALE 

-*      Liquor    Dealers.    322-324    FRONT    STREET, 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


f)0  NOT   SACRIFICE    YOUR    FUR- 

■L-S  NITURE,  PIANOS,  and  HOUSEHOLD  GOODS 
at  auction  sales,  while  you  are  boarding,  or  out  of  the  city,  but 
STOKE  THEM,  as  well  as  your  Trunks  and  Paintings,  with 

J     H.    MOTT   &    CO., 
641  Market  St., 

Nucleus  Block,  Second  lloor. 

Large,   airy   brick   building,    with    elevator.      MONEY 
LOANED  on  valuable  goods.     Terms  moderate. 


A    FRENCH    TEACHER,    NATIVE 

-**■  of  Paris,  with  a  FIRST  GRADE  CERTIFICATE 
from  the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Examiners,  is  open  to  an 
engagement,  either  tn  a  college  or  private  family.  Address, 
foi  three  weeks,  B.  £.,  this  office. 


L.  D.  Latimer.  Wm,  W.  Morrow. 

LATIMER   &.   MORROW, 

Attorneys  and  Counsellors  at  Law, 

Booms  75,  76,  and  77  Nevada  Block, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


S.B.B0SWELL&G0 

STOCK    BROKERS, 

Removed  to  330  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco 


EASTER   CARDSI 

A  complete  assortment  of  PRANG'S  hew  EASTER  CARDS  now 

on  exhibition. 

DOXEY  &.  CO. 

Artistic  Stationers  and  Engravers, 

691  Market  Street,  Nucleus  Building,  Opposite  Kearny. 


CALIFORNIA   FURNITURE 

MANUFACTURING    CO. 


We  are  now  manufacturing  and  receiving  by  railroad  the 
most  Unique  and  Elegant  Designs  in  ART  FURNITURE,  embrac- 
ing all  the  modern  styles.  We  call  special  attention  to  our  New 
Designs  in  Ebony  Parlor  and  Bedroom  Sets  -cottage  and  castle. 
Also,  to  our  well  assorted  stock  of  Antique  and  Modern  Chair 
Stock,  and  other  Furniture. 

Special  designs  furnished  on  application. 
CALIFORNIA    FURNITURE    MANUFACTURING    COMPANY, 
320,  332,  234,  and  336  Bush  Street. 


S.  P.  RHODES 

Under  the  Occidental  Hotel, 

MERCHANT  TAILOR 

Linen   and   Colored   Shirts 

And  Flannel  Underwear, 

MADE     TO      ORDER. 


Boston  and  California 

DRESS  J3EFORIV1 

Health,  Decency,  and  Beauty. 
MERINO  UNION  UNDER-SUITS  (Splendid.     Tr, 
them).     Worth  Under  Garments,  Shoulder  Braces,  Abdom- 
inal Supports,  Hygienic  Corsets,  Children's  Corded  Waists. 
Dressmaking,  and  Patterns  Cut.     Send  Stamp  for  Circulars. 


MRS.  M.  II.  OB£E, 


SOLE  AGENT. 


430  Sutter  Stre  « 


Foreign  Books! 


LOUIS    GREGOIRE  &  Co., 

Foreign,  Educational,  and  Sci- 
entific Booksellers. 

No.  G  POST  STREET,  (Masonic 
Temple,)  above  Montgomery 


SAMUEL  P.  MIDDLETON,  Auctioneer. 

JOHN  MIDDLETON  *  SON, 

Stock,  Real  Estate,  and  General 

AU  CTIO  N  E  ERS, 

11G  Montgomery  Street, 

Occidental  Hotel  Block,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


CHOKE  B0RE_  POWDER! 

pill    FONT'S    NEW   AND     UNRI- 

■LJ    valed  brand,  "  CHOKE  BORE  "  POWDER,  made 
expressly  for  "CHOKE    BORE"  GUNS. 

For  sale  by  all  the  gun  dealers,  and  at  the  DU  PONT 
AGENCY, 

115  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco. 


JOHN    SKINKER, 


AGENT. 


c 


'ROWN   POINT    GOLD    AND    SIL- 

r  Mining  Company. — Location  of  principal  place  of 
business,  San  Francisco,  California.  Location  of  works,  Gold 
Hill,  Storey  County,  State  of  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  twenty-third  day  of  March,  1881, 
an  assessment  (No.  45)  of  fifty  cents  per  share  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately,  in 
United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of 
the  Company,  Room  No.  3,  327  Pine  Street,  (S.  F.  Stock 
Exchange  Building,)  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  April,  1881,  will  be  de- 
linquent, and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and,  un- 
less payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Wednesday,  the 
twenty-fifth  (25th)  day  of  May,  1S81,  to  pay  the  delinquent 
assessment,  together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses 
of  sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

JAMES    NEWLANDS,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  3,  327  Pine  Street,  (S.  F.  Stock  Exchange 
Building,)  San  Francisco,  California. 


Delos  Lake. 


Hosmek  P.  McKoon 


LAKE    &    McKOON, 

Attorneys  and  Counsellors  at  Law, 

310  Pine  Street,  Kooius  1G,  13.  and  14, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 
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INSURANCE       T       COMPANY 

of  california. 

Capital, $750,000 

Assets,  December  31, 1880,    -       -  $1,160,000 


D.  J.  STAPLES,  President. 
ALPHEUS   BULL,  Vice-President. 


GEO.  D.   DORN'IN,  Secretary. 
W.  J.  DUTTON,  Asst.  Secretary. 


FAMILIES 

LEAVING    THE    CITY. 

pURNITURE,  TRUNKS,  PIANOS,  PICT- 
•L  URES,  CARPETS  stored  and  taken  care  of.  Hav- 
ing no  rent  to  pay,  we  store  goods  low.  Advances  made. 
References,  dating  back  21  years,  given. 

H.  WINDEL  &  CO.,  310  Stockton  Street. 


BUTTERICK'S 

PATTERNS-SPRING   STYLES. 

Send  Stamp  for  Catalogue.      AGENCY,  124  POST'ST., 


San    Francisco. 


NATHANIEL    CURRY   &   BRO. 

113  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco, 

Importers  and  Dealers  in 

Shot-Guns,  Rifles,  and  Pistols. 


Remington,   Winchester,   and    Ken- 
nedy Repeating  Rifles. 

Colts'   and    Smith   &   Wesson    Pistols.       Sole   Agents  for 
Sharp's  Rifle  Company. 


JXO.  F.  GEARY,  M.  D., 

For  the  last  18  years  at  632  Howard  Street,  San  Francisco, 

f-JAS    REMOVED    TO     OAKLAND. 

Consulting  Rooms:  Ene  House,  1113  Broadway. 
Office  Hours,  1  to  5  v.  m.  Mornings  and  evenings  at  Mar- 
athon Park,  Telegraph  Avenue. 

N.  B. — Messages  left  at  the  office  or  residence  attended  to. 


AGENTS    IN    ALL    PRINCIPAL    LOCALITIES. 


The  ARGONAUT  is  Printed  with  Ink  Manufactured  by 

SHATTUCK  &  FLETCHER, 

520  Commercial  Street,  San  Francisco. 


$72 


a  week.    $12  a  dayat  home  easily  made.    Costlyout 
fit  free.     Address  TRUE  &  CO.,  Augusta,  Maine 


HERRMANN'S 

Spring  and  Summer  Style 

SILK    DRESS    HATS 

NOW  OCT! 

Also,  Just  Received,  a  Large  Stock  or  Novelties  in  Fine  Stiff  and  Sort  Felt  Hats,  suitable  for 

Spring  Wear. 

336  KEARNY  STREET,       NEAR  PINE. 


payot,  upham  &  co., 
Stationers,  Booksellers, 

Commercial  Printers, 

and  Blank  Book  Manufacturers, 

204  Sansome  Street, 

NEAR  PINE,  SAN    FRANCISCO 


SEEDS 


Every  variety  for  sale  by 
IE.  J.   IKS  .11  Bl  LL   A    CO., 

319  and  331  Sansome  St., 
San  Francisco. 


S.  P.  COLLINS  &  €0. 

TJ/H  OLE  SALE    AND    RETAIL 

*  *  dealers  in  Old  London  Dock  Brandies,  Port  Wines, 
Sherries,  and  ail  the  choicest  brands  Champagne,  Apple  Jack, 
Pisco,  Arrack,  Cordials,  Liquors,  etc.  320  MONTGOM- 
ERY and  511  CALIFORNIA  STREETS,  S.  F. 


J.  M.  BUFFIXGTON, 

MINING     SECRETARY 

309  California  Street,  between  Sansome  and  Battery,  second 

floor,  Over  .rF.tna  Insurance  Co.,  San  Francisco 

Residence,  137  Silver  Street, 


O  C  all  large,  new  t'liromo  Cards,  tJie  prettiest  you  ever 
^O  saw, with  name,  10c.  Nassau  CakdCp..  X^sau, N.Y 


C.  BE 

IKSELLER 

PRANG'S 


J 

BOOKSELLER    AND    STATIONER, 

EASTER  and 

BIRTHDAY  CARDS, 

Just  Received. 
107  Montgomery  Street,  oi»p.  Occidental  Uotel 


CREAT     LIQUIDATION     SALE  I 

Closing  Out  of  Otcr  Entire  Stock.       Everything  Marked  in  Plain  Figures.       The  Reduc- 
tions Made  are  Sweeping.      No  New  Accounts  Opened. 

J.    W.    DAVIDSON    &    CO 
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THE  TUNEFUL    LIAR. 

Political. 

Many  to-day, 

Are  far  away, 
Hard  striving  for  official  pay — 

Well  fed  and  sleek, 

With  brazen  cheek, 
The  spoils  of  politics  they  seek. 

They  cringe  and  crawl, 

And  loudly  call, 
With  inharmonious  caterwaul. 

Outside  the  gate, 

Where  they  must  wait, 
As  they  for  office  supplicate. 

— Black  Andtan. 

Piscatorial. 
Now  soon  the  ardent  lover  of 

The  piscatorial  art, 
Toward  the  stream  will  hie  away 

From  the  city's  busy  mart. 
And  there,  beneath  the  broiling  sun. 

Will  sit  from  morn  till  night, 
And  never  get  a  single  durned, 

Dash-blasted,  gaul-danged  bite  ! 

—Izaak  Walton. 


Philadelphia^. 
A  Quaker  went  a-courling 

Of  a  Quakeress  with  a  nose 
That  overlapped  three  inches 

The  mark  made  by  her  toes. 

"  A  fly  upon  thy  nose,  my  dear, 

Thy  Benjamin  doth  see." 
"  Thee'lt  brush  it  off,"  the  maid  replied, 
'"Tis  nearer  thee  than  me." 

—  William  Penn. 

Axiomatic. 
"  I  maintain  that  moderation's," 

Said  a  preacher  of  much  spunk, 
"  Beneficial  to  all  nations, 

If  the  people  don't  get  drunk."" 
Said  a  fellow  who  was  frisky. 
As  he  went  to  take  a  sup, 
"  Whazzer  user  drinkin'  whisky, 
If  yer  can't  get  loaded  up  ?  " 

— Neal  Dow. 

Plagiaristic. 
A  maiden  tripped  into  the  park, 
On  a  kind  of  a  mashative  lark, 

When  a  youth  with  a  stare 

Said  ' '  Twig  her  red  hair, " 
And  she  thought  it  a  blamed  mean  remark  ! 

A  young  prima  donna  named  Abbot, 
Had  a  most  unaccountable  habit, 

Of  kissing  her  tenor, 

In  a  lover-like  manner, 
And  the  meddlesome  scribes  had  to  blab  it. 

A  muscular  Turk  of  Stamboul 
Tried  to  pull  out  the  tail  of  a  mule. 

The  coroner's  jn- 

Ry  the  body  did  view. 
And  brought  in  the  verdict,  ''  Damphool !  " 

There  was  a  young  man  from  Havana 
Who  ate  twenty-three  feet  of  banana. 

When  asked  how  he  felt 

He  patted  his  belt ; 
"  I  would  tell  you,"  he  said,  "but  how  can  I ! ' 

There  was  a  young  girl  in  Mobile 
Went  fishing  and  caught  a  big  eel, 

When  she  saw  it  emerge 

From  the  bay's  briny  surge 
You  just  should  have  heard  that  girl  squeal. 
— Owen  Meredith. 

Confidential. 
"  My  dear,  what  makes  you  always  yawn  ?  " 
The  wife  exclaimed,  her  temper  gone  ; 
"  Is  home  so  dull, and  dreary?" 
"  Not  so,  my  love,"  he  said,  "not  so  ; 
But  man  and  wife  are  one,  you  know, 
And  when  alone  I'm  weary." 

—John  Greenleaf  Whittur. 

Rome-antic. 
"  If  oer  that  wall  you  leap,  you  dunce, 

The  lightning's  stroke  would  harm  you  less." 
He  leaped  ;  off  went  his  head  at  once — 
"  So  much,"  said  he,  "  for  Romulus." 

— Julia   Ward  Howe. 

Economical. 
How  sweet  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon  this  bank. 
Here,  while  the  organ-grinder  turns  his  crank, 
We'll  sit,  and  let  the  sounds  of  music  creep 
Into  our  ears,  so  long  as  it's  so  cheap. 
For  when  he  comes  his  recompense  to  seek, 
We'll  climb  for  timber  tall,  beyond  the  creek. 
Sit,  Jessica.    Look  how  the  floor  of  heaven,  as  of  old. 
Is  thick  inlaid  with  patines  of  bright  gold. 
This  is  not  the  smallest  orb  which  thou  beholdest, 
But  I'll  bet  you  twenty-eight  dollars  it's  an  awful  sight 
the  coldest.  —Shakspeare. 

Whitmaniacal. 

Wild,  wild  the  storm,  and  the  sea  high  running  ; 

Steady  the  roar  of  the  gale,  with  incessant  undertone 
muttering  ; 

Shouts  of  demoniac  laughter    fitfully   piercing  and 
pealing  ; 

Waves,  air,  midnight,  their  savagest  trinity  lashing  ; 

Out  in  the  shadows  there,  milk-white  combs  career- 
ing ; 

On  beachy  slush    and   sand,   spurts   of   snow  fierce 
slanting — 

Where,   through  the  murk,  the  easterly  death-wind 
breasting, 

Through  cutting  swirl  and  spray,  watchful  and  firm 
advancing, 

(That  in  the  distance  !  is  that  a  wreck  ?  is  the  red  sig- 
nal flaring?) 

Slush  and  sand  of  the  beach,  tireless   till  daylight 
wending, 

Steadily,  slowly,  through  hoarse  roar  never  remitting, 

Along  the  midnght  edge,  by  those  milk-white  combs 
careering, 

A  group  of  dim    weird  forms,  struggling,  the    night 
confronting, 

That  ^'nge  trinity  warily  watching. 

—  Walt  Whitman  in  Harper  s  for  April. 


Tropic-Fruit 
Laxative 

Is  the  Best  and  Most  Agreeable  Preparation 
in  the  World 

for  Constipation,  Biliousness,  Headache,  Indigestion, 
Hemorrhoids,  Torpid  Liver,  Indisposition,  and  all  com- 
plaints arising  from  an  obstructed  state  of  the  system. 


One  Lozenge  is 
the  usual  dose  for 
male  adults ;  one-half 
to  three-fourths  of 
one  for  ladies  and 
children. 


Thousands  are  us- 
ing it  with  the  best  re- 
fj  suits,  and  esteem  it 
highly  as   a   safe, 
pleasant  and  effect- 
impicai       ive  remedy. 

and  plants. 


PACIFIC  ROLLING  MILL  CO. 

San  Francisco,  Cal,,  Manufacturers  of 

Railroad  and  Merchant  Iron 

Car  and  Locomotive  Axles  and  Frames,  and  Hammered 
Iron  of  every  description.  Rolled  Beams,  Angle,  Channel, 
and  T  Iron,  Bridge,  and  Machine  Bolts,  Lag  Screws,  Nuts, 
Washers,  etc.  Steamboat  Shafts,  Cranks,  Pistons,  Connect- 
ing Rods,  etc.,  etc.     Highest  price  paid  for  Scrap  Iron. 

OFFICE,   202    MARKET   STREET. 


Richard  Savage. 


Richard  H.  Savage 


SAVAGE  &  SON, 

EMPIRE    FOUNDRY 

And  Machine  Works, 

157  to  141  FREMONT  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Saw-mills  Edgcrs',  and  Mill  Machinery.  Dwelling  and 
Green-house  Heating  and  Plumbers'  Goods.  General  Min- 
ing Machinery.  Dodge's  Concentrators  and  Rock  Breakers. 
Architectural  Work  and  General  Jobbing.    Send  for  Circular. 


.  TROPIC-FRUIT  LAXATIVE  serves  the  purpose  of  pills 
and  the  usual  purgatives  (of  every  name  and  nature),  and' is 
entirely  free  from  the  many  objections  common  to  them. 
Sold  by  Druggists  everywhere.    Packed  in  bronzed  tin  boxes  only. 

Price,  25  cents.     Large  boxes,  60  cents. 

Each  box  hears  the  private  government  stamp,  trade-viark.  and  autograph  signature  of  the  proprietor. 


^ QUEEN 
TABLE^ 


WATERS,. 


^SALE 
9,000,000. 


None  genuine  without  the  Company's  YEL- 
LOW pictorial  label,  and  the  words  APOLLINA- 
RIS  Brunnen  around  an  anchor  on  the  CORK. 


FOR   SALE  BY 


RUHL  BROTHERS 

523  Montgomery  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


ALASKA 

COMMERCIAL  CO. 


No.  310  Sansome  Street 


WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS. 


MEXICAN     GOLD     AND     SILVER 

Mining  Company.  Location  of  principal  place  of 
business,  San  Francisco,  California.  Location  of  works, 
Virginia,  Storey  County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  sixteenth  day  of  March,  1881, 
an  assessment  (No.  15)  of  Fifty  (50)  cents  per  share  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immedi- 
ately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the 
office  of  the  Company,  Room  16,  Nevada  Block,  309  Mont- 
gomery Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  twenty-first  day  of  April,  1S81,  wilt  be  delin- 
quent, and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and  unless 
payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Wednesday,  the 
(tith)  eleventh  day  of  May,  1881,  to  pay  the  delinquent 
assessment,  together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses 
of  sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

C.   L.   McCOY,  Secretary. 

Office— Room  16,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


B 


EST  AND   BELCHER  MINING 

Company.  Location  of  principal  place  of  business, 
San  Francisco,  California.  Location  of  works,  Gold  Hill, 
Storey  County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Direc- 
tors, held  on  the  (17th)  seveneenth  day  of  March,  1881, 
an  assessment  (No.  20)  of  fifty  (50)  cents  per  share  was 
levied  upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  im- 
mediately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at 
the  office  of  the  Company,  Room  29,  Nevada  Block,  No. 
309  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  California, 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  Wednesday,  the  20th  day  of  April,  iSSi,  will  be  de- 
linquent, and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and,  un- 
less payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Tuesday,  the 
tenth  day  of  May,  18S1,  to  pav  the  delinquent  assess- 
ment, together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of 
sale. 

WM.  WILLIS,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  No.  29,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Mont- 
gomery Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


GEO.    W.    PRESCOTT.  IRVING    M.    SCOTT.  H.   T.  SCOTT. 

UNION   IRON  WORKS 

PRESCOTT,  SCOTT  &  CO. 

(Oldest  and  most  extensive  Foundry  on  the  Pacific  Coast.) 

Cor.  First  and  mission  Sts„ 

O.  Box,  2128.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


IRA    V.   RANKIN. 


PACIFIC    IRON   WORKS. 

RANKIN,  BRAYTON    &   CO., 

127  to  132  First  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Mining  Machinery  of  all  kinds,  Sugar  Mills,  Engines  — 
both  Marine  and  Stationary,  Boilers,  etc.,  etc. 


GEORGE  H.  TAY&  CO. 

(Formerly  TAY,  BROOKS  &  BACKUS), 

IMPORTERS   OF 

METALS,   STOVES,  RANGES, 

AND 

House  Furnishing  Hardware, 

S.  W.  Corner  California  and  Davis  Streets, 

anil  \os.  014,  610,  OIS  Battery  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


A.    S.    HALLIDIE, 

Manufacturer  of  and  Dealer  in 

WIRE    AND    WIRE    ROPE. 

Wire  Rope,  Flat  and  Round,  of  Iron  or  Steel.     Copper  Light- 
ning Conductors.     Wire  Cord  of  all  kinds.     Patent 
Barbed    Fence   Wire.      Proprietor  of    the 
Patent  Endless  Ropeway. 
No.  G  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 

All  lines  Street  Cars  pass  the  door. 


The  New  and  Magnificent 

"Hotel  del  Monte." 

MONTEREY,  CAL, 

Open  all  the  Year  Round. 

NOTICE   TO    EASTERN    VISITORS. 

MONTEREY,  CAL.,  Doc.  16,  issii. 
Tlic  miflcrsigiietl  begs  leave  to  announce  that 
the  "  HOTEL  DEL  MONTE "  "ill  be  kept  open 
fop  the  entertainment  of  guests  all  the  year 
round.  Terms  :  By  the  day,  $3 ;  week,  $17.50  : 
month,  $70. 

GEO.  SCHONEWALD, 

MANAGER. 


T JNION   CONSOLIDATED    SILVER 

^■""^  Mining  Company. — Location  of  principal  place  of 
business,  San  Francisco,  California.  Location  of  works, 
Virginia  Mining  District,  Storey  County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Directors, 
held  on  the  seventh  (7th)  day  of  March,  1881,  an  assess- 
ment (No.  16)  of  one  dollar  ($1)  per  share  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately 
in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of 
the  Company,  Rooms  3  and  4,  (second  floor,)  309  California 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Anystock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  eleventh  (nth)  day  of  April,  1881,  will  be  delin- 
quent and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and,  un- 
less payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Monday,  the" 
second  (2d)  day  of  May,  18S1,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assess- 
ment, together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of 
sale.  J.   M.  BUFFINGTON,  Secretary. 

Office— Rooms  3  and  4,  second  floor,  309  California 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California 


0 


PHIR  SIL  VER  MINING  COAIPAA  Y 

Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.  Location  of  works,  Virginia,  Storey  County, 
Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  ninth  day  of  March,  188 1,  an 
assessment  (No.  39)  of  one  dollar  ($1)  per  share  was  levied 
upon  the  capita!  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immedi- 
ately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the 
office  of  the  company,  Room  16,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309 
Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  fourteenth  (14th)  day  of  April,  1881,  will  be  de- 
linquent, and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and  un- 
less payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Wednes- 
day, the  fourth  (4th)  day  of  May,  1881,  to  pay  the  delin- 
quent assessment,  together  with  costs  of  advertising  and 
expenses  of  sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

C.  L.  McCOY,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  16,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


$66 


a  week  in  your  own  town.    Terms  and  $5  outfit  free. 
Address  H   HALLETT  &  CO.,  Portland,  Maine. 


California  Wire  Works  Co. 

Manufacture  and  keep  in  stock  all  kinds  of 

Ornamental  and  Useful  Wire  Goods, 

BRASS,  IRON,  and  COPPER  WIRE  CLOTH, 

BIRD  CAGES,  RAT  TRAPS,  RIDDLES,  ETC.,  ETC. 

Call  and  examine  our  goods, 

NO.     6     CALIFORNIA     STREET 

All  the  Street  Cars  pass  the  door. 

JOS.   F.   FORDERER, 

Manufacturer  of 

Galvanized    Iron    Cornices, 

Chimney   Tops   mid    Iron    Skylights, 

Metal  and  Slate  Roofing. 

53    BEALE    STREET. 


George  Campbell. 


E.  D.  Heatley 


DICKSON,   DeWOLF  &  CO., 
Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants 

412  AND  414  BATTERY  ST., 


SAN  FRANCISCO, 


CALIFORNIA 


THE 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  REFINERY 

SAN    FRANCISCO, 

MANUFACTURERS    OF   ALL 

Classes  of  Refined  Sugars,  including  Loaf  Sugar 

for  export. 

c.  ai>oli»iie  low.  President. 

Office— 2oS  California  Streerr- 


California  Sugar  Refinery. 

OFFICE,      -      -       -      315  Front  St. 
WORKS,    Eighth  and  Brannan     ts. 

C.  SPRECKELS,  President, 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS,  Vice-President, 

A.   B.  SPRECKELS,  Secretary. 


JOHN  TAYLOR  &  CO. 

118  and  120  Market  Street,  and  15  and  17  California  Street 

SSAYERS'    MATERIALS,   MINE 


A- 


and  Mill  Supplies,  also  Druggists'  Glassware, 


THE       ARGONAUT. 
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Ot     fa      Hi.     Hi. 

Overland  Ticket  Office,  Oakland  Ferry,  foot  of  Market  St. 

/COMMENCING  FR1DA  Y,  MARCH  18, 

^-^      iSSi,  and  until  further  notice, 
•TRAINS  AND  BOATS  will  leave  SAN  FRANCISCO:" 

7-y  (~)  A.M.,  Daily,  Local  Passenger  Train 
'*J  ^  via  Oakland  and  Vallejo,  for  "Davis,  Wood- 
land, and  Willows."  Connects  at  Vallefo  for  Napa  (stages 
for  Sonoma),  St.  Helena  (White  Sulphur  Springs),  and  Cal- 
istoga  (stages  for  the  Geysers). 


8 


r\r\  A.M.,  Daily,  Local  Passenger  Train 

*-''-/    via  Oakland  and  Niles,  for  Livermore  and  Tracy, 


8, 


connecting  at  "Tracy"   with  Atlantic   Express,   and  c 
Niles  with  train  arriving  at  San  Jose  at  10.50  a.  m. 

'  r\r\  A.  M.,  Daily,  Atlantic  Express  via 

•  L/t-/  Oakland,  Martinez,  and  Stockton,  for  Sacra- 
mento, Colfax,  Reno,  (Virginia  City,)  Battle  Mountain,  (Aus- 
tin.) Palisade,  (Eureka,)  Ogden,  Omaha,  and  East.  Connects 
at  Gait  for  lone,  and  at  Sacramento,  Daily,  with  the  Ore- 
gon Express  for  Marysville,  Chico,  Red  Bluff,  and  Redding. 
(Stages  for  Portland,  Oregon). 
Sleeping  Cais  to  Ogden 

R    20  -^-  M-,  Daily,  New  Mexico  Express 

*-*  '  J?  ^  via  Oakland  and  Martinez,  for  Lathrop,  Mer- 
ced, Madera,  Fresno,  Visalia,  Sumner,  Mojave,  Newhall 
(San  Buenaventura  and  Santa  Barbara,)  Los  Angeles,  San- 
ta Monica,  Wilmington,  Santa  Ana,  (San  Diego,)  Colton, 
Yuma,  (Colorado  River  Steamers,)  Maricopa,  (stages  for 
Phoenix  and  Prescott,)  Casa  Grande,  (stages  for  Florence,) 
Tucson,  Benson,  (stagesfor Tombstone,)  Deming,  N.  M.  (for 
A.  T.  &  S.  F.  R.  R.J  and  Strauss,  (El  Paso,)  1271  miles 
from  San  Francisco. 

Sleeping  Cars  to  Los  Angeles,  Tucson  and  Deming. 

Sunday  Excursion  Tickets,  at  reduced  rates,  to  San  Pab- 
lo, Vallejo  and  Martinez. 

TO  OO  A-    ^->   Daily,  Local  Passenger 

1  \J    1/1/     Tra;n  v;a  Oakland  to  Haywards  and  Niles. 

JQfi  P.  M.,  Daily,  Local  Passenger  Train 
*  W     via  Oakland  and  Niles,  arriving  at  San  Jose  at 
5.20  P.  M. 

Jnn  P-  M.,  Sundays  Excepted,  Local  Pas- 
W     senger  Train  via   Oakland   for  Martinez  and 
Antioch. 

a   r\f)P.  M.,  Sundays  Excepted—  Yosemite 

Lf-m*-J\J  passenger  Train  via  Oakland  and  Martinez,  for 
Lathrop,  (and  Stockton,)  Merced  and  Madera,  (Yosemite 
and  Big  Trees).     Sleeping  Cars  to  Madera. 

Connects,  Sunday  excepted,  at  Vallejo  Junction  for  Val- 
lejo, Napa,  St.  Helena  and  Calistoga. 

//  nn  P-  M.,  Sundays  Excepted,   Sacra- 

£f-VV  menlo  Steamer  (from  Market  Street  Wharf) 
for  Benicia  and  Landings  on  the  Sacramento  River. 

a    qq  P.  M.,  Daily,  Local  Passenger  Train 

^T*^J^  via  Oakland,  Livermore,  and  Stockton,  for 
"Sacramento." 

Connects  at  Sacramento  (Sundays  Excepted)  with  the 
*  Virginia  Express"   for  Reno,  Carson,  and  Virginia. 
'  Sleeping  Cars  (Sundays  excepted)  to  Carson. 

a    osy  P.  M.,  Daily,  Local  Passenger  Train 

£f-  *,_}  *-'   via  Oakland  for  Haywards,  Niles,  and  Livermore. 

Public  conveyance  for  Mills  Seminary  connects  at  Sem- 
inary Park  Station  with  all  trains,  Sundays  Excepted. 

C  f\s\  P.   M.,   Daily,    Ogden,   Emigrant 

J)  •  *-sls     Train  v;a  Oakland,  Martinez,  and  Sacramento, 
for  "Ogden,"  Omaha,  and  East. 
Third-class  Sleeping  Cars  to  Ogden. 

5  3D  P-  M~>  Daily,  Deming,  Emigrant 
*^j  V  Train  via  Oakland,  Martinez,'' and  Lathrop,  for 
Los  Angeles,  Tucson,  and  "  Deming  "  (A.,  T.  &  S.  F.  R. 
R.)      T/iird-class  Sleeping  Cars  to  Deming. 

Connections/or"  Vallejo"  made  at  Vallejo Juiution  from 
trains  leaving  San  Francisco  7.30  a.  m.,  8.30  a.  m.,  Daily, 
and  4.00  p.  M.,  Sundays  excepted. 

FERRIES    AND    LOCAL   TRAINS. 

FROM   SAN   FRANCISCO.  DAILY. 


To 

Oakland. 


B  6.IO 
7.OO 
7.30 
8.00 
8.30 
g.OO 
9-3° 
IO.OO 
IO.3O 


.  M. 


12.30 
l.OO 
I.30 
2.O0 
3-oo 
3.30 
4.00 
4-3° 
5-oo 
5-3o 
6.00 
6.30 
7.00 
8.10 
9.20 


A.  M. 


7.00 
8.CO 
g.OO 
IO.OO 
1I.OO 
I2.00 
P.  M. 
I.OO 
2.00 
3-00 
4.00 
5-oo 
6.0 
B*7-oo 
*8.io 

*0.20 

*io-4o 


b6. 

B  7.30 


B3-30 

B4.30 


B  6.30 


B  6.IO 

7-3° 
8.30 
9-3° 
10.30 
11.30 

P.   M. 

12.30 
I.30 
3-3° 

4-3° 
5-3° 
6.30 
7.00 
8.10 
9.20 
10.40 
"i-45 


8.00 
?.  M. 
3-QQ 


A.  M. 


7-3° 
8.30 
9-30 
10.30 
11-30 

P.  M. 
I.OC 
3-00 
4.OO 
5.OO 
6.00 

B6.3O 


'a    Z    Z 


P.  M. 

I.30 
3-3° 
4-3° 
5-30 

B  6.30 


Change  cars 
at  West 
Oakland. 


TO   SAN    FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 


7.00 
8.00 

P.  M. 

2.30 
3-50 


p  o 
£3 


'-3° 


9.0 


B  7.30 
B  8.30 
B9.30 

Bio.  30 


P.  M. 

3-30 
B4.30 

B  5.30 
B  6.30 
B  7.30 


8*5.00 

11*5.40 

*6.25 

7.00 

8.00 

9.00 

10.00 

11.00 

12.00 

P.  M. 

1.00 

300 

4.00 

5.00 

6.00 
8*7.20 
*8.4o 
*9-55 


From 

Oakland 

(Broadway). 


B  6.00 
6.50 
7.24 

7-54 
8.24 
8-54 
9.24 
9-54 
10.24 
10.54 
11.24 
11.54 


12.54 
1.24 
i-54 
2-54 
3-24 
3-54 
4.24 
4-54 
5-24 
5-54 
6.24 
6-54 
8.00 
9.10 

10.30 


B — Sundays  Excepted. 
*  Alameda  passengers  change  cars  at  Oakland. 
THE   CREEK   ROUTE. 
From  San  Francisco — Daily — 9.15  and  n. 15  a.  m.     1.15 
— 3. 15  and  5.15  P.  M.    Daily  E zcept Sztndays^y.is  A.  M. 
From  Oakland— Daily — S.isand  10.15  A-  M-     12.15 — 2.15 
and  4.15  P.  m.     Daily  Except  Sundays — 6.15  A.  M. 
The  Oakland  (Long)  Wharf  will  hereafter  be  open  to  pas- 
sage of  teams,  etc;  also,  of  live  stock  (only  when  properly 
haltered  and  led).     The  Creek  Route  rates  will  be  applica- 
ble to  this  line. 

"  Official  richedule  Time"  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co. 
Jewelers,  101  and  103  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F. 
A.  N.  TOWNE,  T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

General  Sup't  Gen.  Pass   *nr!  Ticket  Ae**\ 


BROAD    GAUGE. 

WINTER  ARRANGEMENT. 

Commencing  Wednesday,  Nov.  3,  18S0,  and  until  fur- 
ther NOTICE. 

Passenger  trains  will  leave  San  P"raneisco,  from  Passenger 
Depot  on  Townsend  Street,  between  Third  and  Fourth 
Streets,  as  follows : 

Q  on  A.  M.  DAILY  for  San  Jose  and  Way  Stations. 
U-J  u  Returning,  arrives  S.  F.  3.37  P.  M. 

ITo^Stages  for  Pescadero  (via  San  Mateo  and  Redwood) 
connect  with  this  train  only. 

m  stn  A-  M-  DAILY  (Monterey  and  Soledad  Through 
a  u.^.u  Train)  for  San  Jose,  Gilroy  (Hollister  and  Tres 
Pinos),  Pajaro,  Castroville,  Monterey,  Salinas,  Soledad,  and 
Way  Stations.     Returning,  arrives  S.  F.  6.02  P.  M. 

&3T  Stage  connections  made  with  this  train.  (Pescadero 
stages. via  San  Mateo  and  Redwood  excepted.) 
■y  2f\  **•  ^-  DAILY,  Sundays  excepted,  "Monterey 
J'-J  Through  Express,"  for  San  Jose,  Gilroy,  Pajaro, 
Monterey,  and  principal  Way  Stations.  Returning,  arrives 
S.  F.  10.02  A.  M. 

4  P  r  P.  M.  DAILY,  for  San  Jose  and  Way  Stations. 
T*     J   Returning,  arrives  S.  F.  9.10  A.  M. 

P.    M.    DAILY   for   Menlo   Park   and  Way   Sta- 
tions.    Returning,  arrives  S-  F.  6.40  A.  M. 

SPECIAL   RATES  TO  MONTEREY, 

SINGLE  TRIP  TICKETS $3  50 

EXCURSION   TICKETS  (ROUND    TRIP),  sold 
on  Saturdays  and  Sunday  mornings,  good  for  return 

until  following  Monday  inclusive $5  00 

Also,  EXCURSION  TICKETS  to  San  Jose  and  inter- 
mediate points,  sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sunday  mornings, 
good  for  return  until  following  Monday  inclusive. 

Ticket   Offices — Passenger  Depot,   Townsend   Street, 
and  No.  ?  New  Montgomery  Street,  Palace  Hotel. 
A.  C.  BASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.  Asst,  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


6.3O 


SOUTHERN  DIVISIONS. 
_ers  for  Los  Angeles  and  intermediate  points, 
as  also  Yuma  and  all  points  east  of  the  Colorado  River,  will 
take  the  cars  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  via  OAK- 
LAND, leaving  SAN  FRANCISCO  via  Ferry  Landing, 
Market  Street,  at  8.30  a.  m.  daily,  (New  Mexico  Express 
Train.) 


(TOUTH  PACIFIC  COAST  R.  P. 
•-'  New  Route — Narrow  Gauge. 

SUMMER       ARRANGEMENT 


Commencing  MARCH  15,  1881,  Boats  and  Trains  will 
leave  San  Francisco  from  Ferry  Landing,  loot  of  Market 
Street,  as  follows: 

Q  ,  ?  A.  M.  DAILY,  for  Alameda,  West  San  Leandro, 
a  "TJ  West  San  Lorenzo,  Russel's,  Mt.  Eden,  Alvarado, 
Hall's,  Newark,  Mowry's,  Alviso,  Agnew's,  Santa  Clara, 
San  Jose,  Lovelady's,  Los  Gatos,  Alma,  Wright's,  Glen- 
wood,  Dougherty's  Mill,  Felton,  Big  Tree  Grove,  Summit, 
and  Santa  Cruz. 

-,    -,  ^  P.  M.,  Daily,  for  Santa  Cruz  and  all  intermediate 
3'3U  Stations. 
j    ->/-)  f  ■  M-i  Daily,  Sundays  excepted,  for  San  Jose  and 
~t'J       all  intermediate  points. 

&ST  In  Alameda,  all  Through  Trains  will  stop  at  Park 
Street  and  Pacific  Avenues  only. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS 
Sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  good  until  Monday  follow- 
ing, inclusive,  to  San  Jose  and  return,  $2-50;  Santa   Cruz 
and  return,  $5. 

FERRIES  AND  LOCAL  TRAINS  FROM  SAN  FRAN- 
CISCO: 

From  San  Francisco — *6-35,  7.45,  8.45,  9.45,  10.30, 
11.30A.  m.  12.30,  1.30,  12.30,  3.30,  4.30,  5-30,6.30, 
7.30,  8.30,  and  n.30  p.  m. 
From  High  Street,  Alameda — '5.45,  *6-4o,  7-50,  8. 43, 
9.50,  10.38,  11.33  A-  H.  12.32,  ti.30,  2.32,  3.32,  4.32, 
5-34i  6.30,  9-30,  and  10.30  p.  M. 

+  Saturdays  and  Sundays  only. 
*  Daily,  Sundays  excepted. 
Up-lown  ticket  offices,  20S  Montgomery  Street.     Baggage 
checked  at  hotels  and  residences. 

Through  Trains  arrive  at  San  Francisco  at  8.50  and  9.50 
A.  M.,  and  6.35  P.  M. 

F.  W.  BOWEN,  G.  H.  WAGGONER, 

Superintendent.  Gen.  Pass.  Agent. 


FOR  SITKA 


The  U.  S.  Mail  Steamship 

CALIFORNIA, 

CAPT.  JAMES  CARROLL, 

ILL  SAIL  FROM  PORT  TOWN- 

end,  Washington  Territory,  for  Sitka,  Alaska,  on 
the  1st  day  of  April,  and  on  the  1st  day  of  each  succeeding 
month  in  1881. 

For  freight  or  passage,  apply  to  the  purser  on  board. 

March  4,  i88r.  P.   B.  CORNWALL. 
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WILLIAMS,     DIMOBfD    &    CO. 

SHIPPING   AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

Union  Building,   Junction  Market  and  Pine  Streets,   San 


A  GENTS  FOR  PACIFIC  MAIL  S.  S. 

Co.  ;  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co. ;  The  Cunard 
Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co. ;  The  Hawaiian  Line ;  The  China 
Traders'  Insurance  Co.,  Limited;  The  Marine  Insurance 
Co.  of  London ;  The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works ;  The 
Glasgow  Iron  Co. ;  Nich.  Ashton  &  Son's  Salt. 


MILLER  &  RICHARD'S 
EXTRA-HARD  METAL 

SCOTCH  TYPE 


Is    used  [upon    the  ARGONAUT  exclusively 

Address  No.  529  COMMERCIAL  STREET, 
And  205  Leidesdorff  Street,  „  San  Francisco. 


QCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY 

—  FOR  — 

JAPAN    AND    CHINA, 

Leave  Wharf,  Cor.  First  and  Erannan  Streets,  at  2  p.  M.,for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  a   Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 

GAELIC,       OCEANIC,       BELGIC. 

Will  sail  from  San  Francisco, 
Tuesday.    Mar.  15,  Saturday,  April   16,    Tuesday,   May  3. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  an  J  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.'s  General  Offices,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  202 
Market  Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD,  President. 


pACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP   CO. 

Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway  Wharf 
for  PORTLAND  (Oregon),  ev;ry  five  days,  direct,  and  for 
LOS  ANGELES,  SANTA  BARBARA,  SANTA  CRUZ, 
SAN  DIEGO,  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO,  and  other  Northern 
and  Southern  Coast  Ports,  leaving  San  Francisco  about 
every  third  day. 

For  day  and  hour  of  sailing,  see  the  Company's  advertise- 
ment in  the  San  Francisco  daily  papers. 

Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  St.,  near  Pine. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  Agents. 

No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


INSURANCE. 


BRITISH    AND     FOREIGN 

Marine  Insurance  Co.,  Limited. 

Capital  Subscribed 85,000,000 

Capital  Paul  Op 1,000,000 

Cash  Reserve  Fund  (in  addition  to  capital)   1,031,741 


Pacific  Department 
LONDON  AND  LANCASHIRE 

Fire  Insurance  Company, 

OF  LIVERPOOL. 

Capital. $7,500,000 

Cash  Assets 1,826,913 


MANCHESTER 
Fire   Insurance   Company, 


OF    MANCHESTER. 


Capital 

Cash  Assets... 


.$5,000,000 
. .    I,2S8,3G7 


BALFOUR,    GUTHRIE     &     CO. 

GcnciM  Ageuts. 

GEO.   W.  SPENCER,     -      -     MANAGER. 


316  Califoruin  Street,  San  Franeisco. 


C.  J,  HUTCHINSON.  H.  K.  MANN, 

HUTCHINSON    &    MANN, 
Insurance  Agency, 

322  and  324  California  St.,  and  302  and  304  Sansome  St., 
San  Francisco,  N.  E.  cor.  California  and  Sansome  Sts. 
Captain  A.  M.  Burns,  Marine  Surveyor. 
W.  L.  Chalmers,  Z.  P.  Clark,  j.  C.  Staples, 

Special  Agents  and  Adjusters. 


COMMERCIAL 

INSURANCE   COMPANY  OF  CALA, 
FIRE   AND    MARINE. 

Principal  office,  405  California  Street,  San  Francisco 

JOHN  H.  WISE,  President. 
CHAS.  A.  LATON,  Secretary. 


The  Type  used  upon  this  paper  has  had  over  THREE 
MILLION  IMPRESSION?  taken  fr«m  it. 


TTOME  MUTUAL 
£±  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

406  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Capital. .  .(Paid  up  in  Gold). .  .$300,000  00 
Assets,  Jan.  1,  1S80 591,106  34 

PRESIDENT J.  F.  HOUGHTON. 

VICE-PRESIDENT L.  L.  BAKER. 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R.   STORY 


ROYAL,  NORWICH   UNION, 
AND  LANCASHIRE 


F 


IRE    INSURANCE     COMPANIES, 


130  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Combined  Capita),  -    -   $22,750,000 
Combined  Assets,  -    $30,938,274.09 


FALKNER,   BELL   &   CO. 


General  Agents. 


ff*  r  to  $20  per  day  at  home.     Samples  worth  $5  free.    Ad- 
•"J     drre<  STINSON  &  CO.,  Portland.  Maine. 
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HE   NEVADA   BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Capital  paid  tip $3,000,000 

Reserve,  U.  S.  Bonds 4,000,000 

Agency  at  New  York 62  Wall  Street 

Agency  at  Virginia,  Nevada. 


Buys  and  sells  Exchange  and  Telegraphic  Transfers. 

Issues  Commercial  and  Travelers'  Credits. 

This  Bank  has  special  facilities  for  dealing  in  bullion. 


YnE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


Capital $3,000,000 

William  Alvord President. 

Thomas  Brown Cashier. 

Byron  Murray,  Jr Assistant  Cashier. 

AGENTS  — New  York,  Agency  of  the  Bank  of  Califor 
nia ;  Boston,  Tremont  National  Bank ;  Chicago,  Union 
National  Bank;  St.  Louis,  Boatmen's  Savings  Bank;  New 
Zealand,  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand  ;  London,  China,  Japan, 
India,  and  Australia,  the  Oriental  Bank  Corporation. 


The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre 
spondenls  in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Eerlin,  Bremen, 
Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Antwerp,  Amsterdam,  St. 
Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Christiana,  Locarno, 
Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shanghae,  Yo- 
kohama. 


ANCLO-CALIFORNIAN  BANK 

LIMITED. 

Subscribed  Capital,  -  $3,000,000 
Paid  Up  Capital,  -  -  1,500,000 
Reserve  Fund,        -       -       -  225,000 


Managers. 


P.  N.  LIL1ENTHAL, 
Cashier. 


J.  STEINHART,  )  " 

Draws  exchange  on  the  principal  points  in  the  United 
States,  Canada,  Europe,  Japan,  China,  India,  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  snd  Hawaiian  Islands. 

Issues  Commercial  and  Traveler's  credits,  available  in  any 
part  of  the  world.  Also,  deals  in  bullion,  and  does  a  gen- 
eral banking  business. 


H.  L.  DODGE L.  H.  SWEENEY J.  E.  RUGGLES. 

DODGE,  SWEENEY  &  CO. 

IMPORTERS, 

Wholesale  Provision  Dealers, 

AND 

COMMISSION     MERCHANTS, 

Nos.  114  and  116  Market,  and  11  and  13  California  Sts. 


Newton  Booth,  C.  T.  Wheeler,  Sacaramento. 

J.  T.  Glover,  W.  W.  Dodge,  San  Francisco. 

W.    W.    DODGE   &   CO. 

WHOLESALE  grocers, 

Northwest  coiner  Clay  and  Front  Streets,  San   Francisco, 


C.  ADOLPHE   LOW   &   CO. 

Commission  Merchants, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


QFFICE  IN  NEW  YORK,  42  CEDAR 

^     Street. 
SS~  Liberal  advances  made  on  consignments. 


MINERAL  WATER. 


THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST 
NATURAL   APERIENT. 

Superior  to  All  Other  Laxatives 


Regulates  and  improves  the  action  of  the 
Liver  and  Kidneys. 

Recommended  by  the  medical  profession 
throughout  the  world. 

A  wineglassful  a  dose.  Taken  in  the 
morning  before  breakfast. 

Of  all  druggists  and  mineral  water  dealers. 

To  assure  the  genuine  Water,  require  bottles  with  a  blub 
label,  and  bearing  the  name  of  The  Apollinaris  Co.,  Lim- 


ited, London, 


FOR  SALE  BY 


RUHL  BROTHERS 

528  Montgomery  Street. 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 
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CHARLES  R.  ALLEN 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Coal  Dealer, 

CONSTANTLY    ON    HAND, 

Wellington I  from  Briiisli  Colombia 

Chii.se  Blver  -  - .  tmoJ  "            " 

Anlhnicite *0&     from  Pennsylvania 

Seattle ^4Vg  from  Washington  Ter'j 

Cannel /S^     froni  Great  Britain 

West  Hartly   ..  ^J    "          " 

Scotch  Splint..  ^^     "           **           ** 

Cumberland...  f     J     from  Maryland 

Coos  Bay \J    from  Oregon 

Office  and  Family  Trade  Solicited. 
AGENT    PITTSBL'RG  COAL  MIXING  COMPANY. 

Telephone  \o.  308. 
120  Beale  Street,  between  Mission  and  Howard 

C.  P.  SHEFFIELD.  N.  W.  SPAULDING.  J.   PATTERSON 


SAW    MANUFACTURING 

:^~v-'-v-v..vj\^y-A-:.^-;-"-"--"- 


17  and  io  Fremont  St..  San  Francisco. 


ROEDERER 

GHAMPAGNE. 


N° 


TOTICE.—THE  TRADE  AND    THE 

Public  are  informed  that  we  receive  the  Genuine 
LOUIS  ROEDERER  CARTE  BLANCHE  CHAM- 
PAGNE direct  from  Mr.  Louis  Roederer,  Reims,  over  his 
signature  and  Consular  Invoice.  Each  case  is  marked  upon 
the  side.  "Macondray  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,"  and  each 
bottle  bears  the  label,  "  Macondray  &  Co.,  Sole  Agents  for 
the  Pacific  Coast." 

MACONDRAY    &    CO., 

Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


PEBBLE  SPECTACLES 


lirLLER'S  OPTICAL  DEPOT 


135  Montgomery  Street,  near  Bush,  opposite  Occi- 
dental Hotel.  g&T  The  most  complicated  cases  of 
defective  vision  thoroughly  diagnosed,  free  of  charge. 
Compound  Astigmatic  Lenses  mounted  to  order,  two 
hours  notice. 


THE  DINGEE&CONARD  GO'S 

BEAUTIFUL  EVER-iiLOOafING 


We  deliver  STRONG  POT  ROSES  for  Winter 
Bloom  and  Fall  Planting,  safety  by  maH,  at  all 
post-offices.  Five  Splendid  Varieties,  your  choice. 
all  labeled,  for  SI ;  13  for  S2  ;  19  for*S3 »  26  for 
$4;  35  for  85 ;  75  for  S10 ;  100  for  S13.  Send 
for  onr  New  Guide-  to  Rose  Culture,  and 
choose  from  over  500  Finest  Sorts.  Onr  Great 
Specialty  is  growing  and  distributing  Rosea. 
THE  DINGEE  &  CONARD  CO. 

Rose-Growers,W£sr  Geove,  CHESTEE  Co..  P*_ 


MUSIC-. 


All  the    \e\\    and  Stan- 
dard Pieces  at 
COXXOR  &  COS 

15  Dnpont  St..  nr.  Market. 


Boots,  Pamphlets,  Cards,  Circulars,  Billheads,  Stat  ments, 
Tags,  Posters,  etc,  at  low  prices. 


HTJiTIXGTOX,  HOPKIXS  &  CO., 

IMPORTERS  OF 

Hardware,  Iron,  Steel,  and  Coal. 


Junction  Bu-h  and  Harket  Sts.,  San  FrancLsco. 
33  to  3S  R  Street,  Sacramento. 


W.   E.   CHAMBERLA1S  JR. 


LIFE   SCHOLARSHIP,    $70 

la-  SEXD  FOR  CIRCULAR'S! 


1881    SPRING.    1881 

We  are  now  offering  for  the  Spring  Trade  complete  lines 
of  Bnntings,  in  colors  and  black,  both  in  plain  and  lace 
effects;  also,  French  Bantings,  double  width,  in  black  only. 

Our  spring  styles  of  Eastern  Parasols  are  now  on  exhi- 
bition, and  comprise  many  novelties  never  shown  in  this 
market. 

In  wash  Dress  Goods  our  stock  is  very  large,  and  em- 
braces all  the  newest  styles  in  French  and  English  Prints, 
Scotch  Zephyrs,  Canton  Ginghams.  French  Shirtings,  etc., 
all  of  which  we  are  selling  at  the  lowest  prices. 

Novelties  in  Dress  Goods  constantly  arriving. 

Our  Fancy  Goods  Department  is  stocked  with  every  nov- 
elty to  be  had  in  the  >ew  York  markets,  in  the  way  of 
Fichues,  Scarfs.  Made-up  Lace  Ties.  Collars  and  Ties  to 
match,  Ruffles,  Mull  Ties,  etc. 

We  make  the  Genuine  Foster  Glove  a  specialty,  and  offer 
at  wholesale  and  retail  all  sizes,  lengths,  and  shades. 


Send   for   oar   ILLISTKATED    < ATALOt.lF.  ot 

RATTAN   Fl'RMTI RE. 


DOANE  &  HENSHELWOOD 

132  Kearny  Street,  Thurlow  Block. 


CREAT  REDUCTION    IN   PRICES  I 

OX   ACCOFXT   OF  THE    DISSOLUTION   OF   THE    FIRM    OF 

BRAYERMAX  &  LEVY, 

WE   HATE   CONCLUDED   TO  REDFCE  OFR  LARGE    STOCK 

OF  WATCHES,  DIAMONDS.  JEWELRY,  SILVERWARE,  AXD 

CLOCKS,  AXD  OFFER  EXTRA  lXDrCEMEXTS  TO  BOERS. 

Examine  Prices  Before  Purchasing  Elsewhere. 

LOUIS  BRAVERMAN  &  CO. 

Successors  to  BRAYERMAX  &  LEVY,  119  Montgomery  St. 


This  Cat  represents    onr  LADY'S  BRrVMVH'K 
EOCKES,  So.  Ml,  $&£•. 

WAKEFIELD~RATTA\  CO. 

G44  Market  St.,  opp.  Palace  Hotel. 


HENRY  F.  MILLER 

PIANOS,   OF    BOSTON, 

Are  pronounced  the  BEST  by  the  leading  artists  of  the  present 

time,  and  are  used  by  them  in  public  and  private. 
ILLTSTRATED  CATAEOGFES  mailed  to  any  address. 

WOODWORTH,   SCHELL    &    CO., 

Sole  Agents,  105  Stockton  Street,  San  Francisco. 


REMOVAL 

Middleton  &  Farnsworth, 

GOAL   DEALERS, 

Hill  Remove  April  1st  to 

10    POST    STREET. 


ESTABLISHED  1S52. 

A.  P.  HOTALING  &  CO. 

Sole  Agents  for  the  J.  H.  CUTTER 

OLD  BOIRBOX  WHISKY, 

And  Importers  erf" 

FINE   W1NFS    AND    LIQUORS, 

429  and  431  .J.i.-k.un  Street,  San  Francisco. 


^^Ai7ttTCL5^f\\J  £  & 


Eclipse      champagne      Extra  Dry 


USED    BY    ALL    CONNOISSEURS 


DRY  M0N0P0LE 

(EXTRA) 
From  Messrs.  Heidsieck  &  Co.  Reims 

A.  V1GMEB,   SOLE  AGENT. 
L.  HEXTRICH,  Provision  Packer 

ND    WHOLESALE    DEALER    IN 

Hams,  Bacon,  Pork,  Lard,  Smoked  Beef,  Tongues, 
Etc.  Also,  the  first  genuine  Sugar  andSpice  Cured  Hams 
in  California,  made  by  the  old  Pioneer  Pork  Packer, 

L.    HENTRICH, 

mil  515  Front  St.,  S.  F. 


P.  O.  Box,  1297.         513  and  5 


J.  H.  GURLEY  &  CO. 

14  MONTGOMERY  STREET,  Opposite  Lick  House, 


IMPORTERS  OF  FINE 


BROADCLOTHS,    BEAVERS, 

Cassimeres,  and  Scotch    Tweeds, 

And  Manufacturers  of 

GENTLEMEN'S     FINE     CLOTHING 

For  Dress  or  Business  Service. 

Having  engaged  the  services   of  MR,   F.   <.II  I  Y.   the   Artistic   Cutter,   late  of   f.lLI.Y  A 
MIGXON,  are  prepared  to  prodnce  Clothing  of  superior  Style  and  Finish  at  LOW  PRICES. 


PALACE    HOTEL  RESTAURANT 

FIRST-CLASS  IN"  ALL  RESPECTS. 

QUIET  AXD   DESIRABLE   PLACE 

\\j     for  Ladies,  Gentlemen,  aad  Families.     £3*Entrance, 
south  side  of  Court.     A.    D.    SHARON. 

NATHANIEL  GRAY.  C  5.  WRIGHT.  J.  A.  CAMPBELL. 

X.  GRAY  &    CO., 


UNDERTAKERS, 

fell  Sacramento  Street. 

FREE  sysr.£££.£?2* 


TILESI    TILESII 

For  Mosaic  Flooring,  Fire-Places,  Mantel  Facings,  Furniture, 
Flower  Boxes,  Testibules,  Hearths,  Conservatories, 
,      „     .  ,-  Walls,  and  other  Architectural  Decorations. 

t^TVjy*/  >-•  -*jr*2B*Jb&mKb&k  Our  assortment  is  the  largest  and  most  attractive  ever  offered  in  this  market, 

►*  *-*?  *♦*  *♦**♦■*  Vy-fSfttSi"*!^  n  n  ri  we  are  adding-  to  it,  by  the  arrival  of  ever)-  steamer,  new  designs,  styles,  and 
patterns.  We  IMPORT  Direct  from  the  celebrated  "English  Tile  Works,  Stoke-up  on-Trent,  and  other  manufacturers  of  Tiles,  and  are  thus 
enabled  to  make  prices  that  will  deserve  the  attention  of  the  closest  buyers.  Tiles  being  more  beautiful  and  durable  than  either  marble, 
slate,  or  wood,  they  are  very  extensively  used  for  Hearths,  Fire-places,  Pavements,  and  Flooring  throughout  Europe  and  the  Eastern  States, 

W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO.,  110, 112, 114, 116, 118  BATTERY  ST. 
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PRICE,  TEN  CENTS, 


A    STUDY    IN    PSYCHOLOGY. 


The    Strange    Experience  of  a  San  Franciscan  Eighteen  Years  Ago. 


A  few  weeks  before  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  Clag- 
hornes,  the  family  had  visited  the  theatre  one  evening,  and 
witnessed  the  performance  of  a  comedy,  which  they  all  en- 
joyed heartily.  Upon  returning  home,  Miss  Claghorne 
ascended  to  her  room,  her  lightness  of  spirits  breaking  into 
a  merry  song  as  she  ran  up  stairs.  She  entered  her  room, 
in  which  the  gas  was  burning  brightly,  leaving  the  door 
open  behind  her,  and  proceeded  to  lay  aside  her  things,  still 
humming  the  sprightly  air  which  had  caught  her  fancy. 
While  thus  occupied,  happening  to  turn  toward  the  door, 
she  saw  a  person  emerge  apparently  from  the  solid  wall, 
gaze  at  her  steadily  for  a  second,  and  then  walk  to  the  dooi 
and  pass  into  the  hall,  turning  once  to  take  another  deliber- 
ate look  at  her.  The  figure  was  that  of  a  man  in  his  shirt- 
sleeves, with  dark  pantaloons  and  vest,  and  black  scarf. 
His  head  was  bare,  his  hair  and  beard  disordered,  his  fea 
tures  coarse — his  whole  appearance,  in  short,  rough  and  for 
bidding.  So  minute  was  her  inspection  that  she  noticed  a 
deformity  or  mutilation  of  one  of  his  hands,  and  a  peculiar- 
ity about  the  knot  of  his  scarf.  She  was  positive  it  was  one 
she  had  seen  before.  When  she  recovered  from  her  surprise 
sufficiently  to  be  able  to  reflect,  she  at  once  concluded  that 
he  was  a  burglar  who  had  entered  her  room  while  she  was 
at  the  theatre.  With  this  thought,  and  without  any  particu- 
lar sensation  of  fear,  she  followed  him  into  the  hall,  deter- 
mined to  watch  him,  and  give  an  alarm  if  his  conduct  did 
not  afford  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  his  appearance  in  the 
house.  As  she  began  to  descend  the  stairs  she  approached 
the  balusters  and  looked  down  at  him,  the  hall-light 
plainly  revealing  his  features  and  movements.  When  he 
descended  five  or  six  steps  he  paused,  looked  up  into  her 
face,  and  vanished  into  nothing.  The  excitement  under 
which  she  had  been  unconsciously  laboring  overcame  her, 
and  she  gave  a  piercing  shriek  ;  but  the  next  moment  she 
was  calm  enough  to  be  ashamed  of  such  an  exhibition  of 
weakness.  Her  parents  and  the  servants  came  running  into 
the  hall  and  up  the  stairs.  It  is  almost  needless  to  say  they 
encountered  nobody,  and  that  Miss  Claghorne  was  satisfied 
she  had  witnessed  only  another  apparition. 

No  evil  consequences  followed  these,  or  any  of  her  other 
strange  visitations.  Neither  at  the  time  nor  afterward  did 
Miss  Claghorne's  health  undergo  any  change  that  cjuld  be 
looked  upon  as  related  to  them  in  the  least  degree  ;  and  no 
occurrence  transpired,  either  in  the  family  or  among  their 
intimate  friends,  which  might  be  supposed  by  the  most  super- 
stitious mind  to  have  been  portended  by  the  apparitions. 
It  was  not  unlikely  that  the  invariable  experience,  that  these 
visions  were  portentous  of  nothing,  had  divested  them 
of  all  supernatural  import  in  Miss  Claghorne's  estima- 
tion, and  led  her  to  regard  them  as  of  no  importance  at  the 
time  of  their  occurrence,  and  to  speak  of  them  lightly  after- 
ward. Still  she  believed  in  their  reality  whatever  they 
might  be — that  is,  she  was  positive  they  were  not  optical 
illusions,  but  that  she  actually  saw  them.  The  evidence  of  her 
senses  was  too  convincing  to  her  to  admit  of  a  doubt  in  that 
respect  ;  but  as  to  their  cause  and  nature,  she  entertained  no 
decided  opinions.  She  felt  no  particular  dread  of  them, 
though  the  momentary  sensation  they  produced  was  un- 
pleasant ;  but  the  ghostly  notoriety  she  attained  through 
them  was  annoying  to  her,  and  in  that  light  she  looked  upon 
them  as  a  serious  misfortune. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  state  that  I  had  never  for  an  instant 
thought  of  seeking  an  explanation  of  the  reported  visions  in 
supernatural  causes.  But  I  was  curious  concerning  every- 
thing phenomenal,  and  wished  to  leam  if  there  was  any- 
thing exceptional  in  Miss  Claghorne's  experiences.  At  first, 
nothing  struck  me  as  being  so.  Her  visions  conformed  to 
the  commonest  order  of  those  hallucinations  that  frequently 
accompany  great  nervous  irritation  or  cerebral  disease,  and 
the  accepted  explanation  of  which  is  that  automatic  action 
of  the  excited  nerve  centres  of  the  visual  organs  form  illu- 
sive spectra  or  spectral  signals,  thereby  producing  as  vivid 
mental  impressions  and  consciousness  of  sight  as  if  the  eye 
actually  beheld  real  objects  themselves.  The  idea  of  any 
affection  of  the  brain  in  Miss  Claghorne's  case  was  precluded 
by  the  clearness  and  soundness  of  her  intellect,  and  the  force, 
readiness,  and  reliability  with  which  it  at  all  times  obeyed 
her  will.  Still  there  was  evidently  some  nervous  derange- 
ment which,  though  notr  sensibly  affecting  her  health,  and 
the  symptoms  of  which  might  have  escaped  the  notice  of  a 
superficial  observer,  was  sufficient,  in  my  judgment,  to  ac- 
count for  the  spectral  illusions.  So  far,  there  was  nothing 
extraordinary  in  her  affliction.  But  I  gradually  became  aware 
that  she  possessed  two  remarkable  peculiarities,  for  which  I 
could  not  account  so  easily. 

One  of  these  was  an  abnormal  acuteness  of  hearing  and 
sight — if,  indeed,  it  was  not  an  unknown  faculty  of  those 
senses,  or  a  separate  and  undiscovered  sense  of  itself.  She 
could  hear  sounds  so  slight,  and  at  such  great  distances,  that 
it  seemed  impossible  they  could  be  perceptible  to  the  human 
ear.  A  whisper  in  an  adjoining  room,  or  a  conversation  a 
block  off,  was  intelligible  to  her ;  I  do  not  say  audible,  for 
she  said  she  was  not  so  conscious  of  distinguishing  any 
sounds,  as  of  becoming  aware  of  the  words  in  some  inex- 
plicable way,  which,  for  want  of  a  more  definite  term,  she 


called  hearing.  In  like  manner  she  could  discern  objects 
through  obstacles  impenetrable  to  ordinary  vision,  through 
substances  impervious  to  light  itself.  A  curtain,  a  wall,  or 
a  house,  even,  was  no  impediment  to  her  sight.  She  could 
describe  objects  and  actions  in  the  next  room,  or  the  next 
street,  as  accurately  as  an  ordinary  person  could  have  done 
to  whose  view  they  were  fully  exposed.  As  in  the  matter  of 
hearing,  she  said  she  appeared  to  be  less  conscious  that  she 
saw  the  things  described,  than  that  she  became  possessed  of  a 
knowledge  of  them  in  some  unnaccountable  manner  which, 
for  lack  of  a  better  expression,  she  designated  seeing. 

The  other  peculiarity  was  of  a  somewhat  similar  character, 
and  may  have  been  only  a  different  phase  of  the  same 
power  that  intensified  or  supplemented  the  two  senses  men- 
tioned ;  but  it  manifested  itself  in  a  sphere  where  the 
abruptness  of  incomprehension  was  modified  by  no  sensory 
analogies,  and  hence  appeared  to  border  more  closely  on 
the  marvelous.  By  some  means  she  was  able  to  divine  the 
thoughts  and  intentions  of  other  people.  She  could  not  ex- 
ert this  power  at  will.  It  came  upon  her  in  a  random  and 
involuntary  way,  acted  almost  independently  of  her  control 
while  it  continued,  and  often  failed  her  at  the  very  time  she 
most  desired  to  exercise  it.  The  nature  and  workings  of 
this  singular  faculty  were  as  mysterious  to  herself  as  to 
others.  She  could  not  tell  the  means  or  process  by  which 
she  arrived  at  the  knowledge  of  the  operations  of  other 
minds,  nor  could  she  ever  feel  certain  that  her  impressions 
of  what  was  transpiring  in  them  were  correct — though  I  re- 
call no  instance,  among  the  many  in  which  I  witnessed  her 
strange  power  put  to  trial,  of  her  ever  having  been  mistaken. 
The  only  information  she  could.give  concerning  this  anoma- 
lous gift  was  more  vague  and  unintelligible  than  her  expla- 
nations in  regard  to  her  peculiarities  of  hearing  and  seeing. 
She  could  not  say  whence  she  derived  the  key  to  her  in- 
sight— whether  from  some  facial  expression,  some  sig- 
nificance of  manner,  or  from  something  entirely  unobserva- 
ble.  Of  only  one  fact  in  relation  to  it  could  she  speak 
positively  :  that  becoming  suddenly  aware  of  a  thought  or 
purpose  which  she  was  conscious  was  not  her  own,  some 
undefinable  law  of  association  led  her  to  attribute  it  to  the 
person  to  whom  it  rightfully  belonged. 

No  explanation  of  these  phenomenal  powers  was  to  be 
found  in  any  natural  law  with  which  I  was  acquainted,  and  I 
fancied  myself  familiar  with  the  whole  range  of  science. 
There  might,  however,  btiprinciple.>  of  whi?h  I  was  igncrant, 
or  of  which  I  had  a  wrong  or  imperfect  understanding,  that 
could  fully  account  for  them  ;  or  they  might  be  brought 
fairly  under  ordinary  rules  if  those  rules  were  given  a  right 
and  more  extended  application.  At  any  rate,  they  must  lie 
within  the  proper  scope  of  scientific  inquiry,  which  includes 
every  actuality,  however  phenomenal.  Investigation  of  them, 
it  was  true,  might  necessitate  a  course  of  psychological  re- 
search which  would  lead  to  the  very  borders  of  the  super- 
natural ;  but  the  boundary  must  never  be  overstepped, 
though  no  satisfactory  conclusion  should  appear  to  exist  this 
side  of  it.  The  field  of  speculation  was  an  inviting  one,  and 
I  entered  upon  it  with  all  of  my  accustomed  enthusiasm. 

But  however  strong  the  philosophical  tendency  of  a  youth- 
ul  mind  may  be,  it  is  very  liable  to  be  overmastered  by  the 
commonest  of  passions.  I  felt  my  interest  in  Miss  Clag- 
horne as  a  mere  psychological  study  yield  rapidly  to  a  deeper 
interest  in  her  as  an  accomplished  and  lovable  young  lady. 
The  secret  of  my  devotion  to  her,  I  soon  discovered,  lay 
rather  in  her  personal  attractions  than  in  the  researches  I 
had  proposed  to  myself.  We  became  the  warmest  of  friends, 
and  I  was  welcomed  to  their  home,  by  herself  and  parents 
alike,  in  as  hearty  and  informal  a  manner  as  if  I  had  been 
one  of  the  family.  This  familiarity  with  the  household  led 
to  an  acquaintance  with  most  of  the  friends  who  visited 
them.  Among  these,  to  my  great  gratification,  chanced  to  be 
one  of  the  duality  who  had  excited  my  curiosity  so  strongly. 
His  name  was  Overton.  He  had  formerly  been  a  miner, 
but  having  acquired  a  handsome  fortune,  he  had  invested  it 
in  city  property,  and  was  now  engaged  in  no  occupation  ex- 
cept dealing  occasionally  in  real  estate.  I  found  him  to  be 
an  agreeable  and  clear-headed  man.  He  was  intelligent, 
though  not  highly  educated,  but  had  no  taste  for  scientific 
or  philosophical  inquiry.  His  attention  and  sympathies  ex- 
tended only  to  the  commonplace  affairs  of  life,  which  he 
viewed  in  a  practical  way,  and  with  a  soundness  of  judgment 
that  entitled  his  conclusions  to  the  distinction  of  sagacity. 
Of  all  men  in  the  world  he  was  the  last  to  whose  existence 
or  destiny  any  mystery  could  be  supposed  to  attach. 

I  spoke  to  him  in  regard  to  the  subject  that  perplexed  me, 
to  the  extent  of  describing  the  strong  likeness  between  him 
and  the  other  individual,  and  of  mentioning  the  singularity  I 
had  remarked  of  always  seeing  them  in  proximity  to  each 
other.  As  I  had  inferred,  he  was  not  aware  of  either  pecu- 
liarity. Moreover,  the  facts,  even  when  I  had  presented 
them  with  unintentional  earnestness,  did  not  appear  to  excite 
in  him  the  interest  I  had  anticipated.  He  remarked,  in  a 
way  that  implied  a  courteous  recognition  of  my  zeal  rather 
than  any  curiosity  on  his  own  part,  that  the  matter  was  some- 
what strange,  and  that  he  should  try  to  discover  his  counter- 
part, and  ascertain  something  about  him.  This  indifference, 
where  I  felt  there  should  have  been  the  deepest  concern,  re- 
pelled me  in  that  direction,  and  I  resolved  that  whatever 
steps  I  might  take  in  future  to  unravel  the  mystery  which  I 
still  believed  to  exist,  should  be  taken  independently  of  Mr. 
Overton. 


Shortly  thereafter,  it  happened  that  I  was  busily  occupied 
nearly  an  entire  day  in  my  room.  When  the  gathering  dark- 
ness had  interrupted  my  labors,  I  concluded  to  go  and  dine, 
and  afterward  to  stroll  about  the  streets  for  a  while.  As  I 
passed  out  of  the  house  it  occurred  to  me  to  call  and  inquire 
after  Miss  Claghorne,  who  had  been  slightly  indisposed  for 
a  few  days  past.  Upon  entering  the  sitting-room,  which  was 
only  dimly  lighted  by  the  remnant  of  daylight  that  crept 
through  the  windows,  I  found  her  alone,  reclining  on  the 
lounge.  She  was  quite  recovered,  she  said,  but  in  her  feeble 
state  the  exertions  of  the  day  had  made  her  very  tired.  I 
expressed  my  gratification  at  her  recover)',  stating  that  I  had 
merely  stopped  on  my  way  down  town,  and  was  about  to 
take  my  leave,  when  she  asked  : 
"  Is  Mr.  Overton  going  with  you  ?" 
"  No,"  I  replied  ;  "  I  haven't  seen  him  to-day." 
"Why,  he  came  in  with  you,  and  is  standing  just  behind 
you  now." 

I  turned  and  looked,  but  neither  Mr.  Overton  nor  any  one 
else  was  there. 

"  You  must  be  mistaken,"  I  said  ;  "  there  is  nobody  but 
ourselves  in  the  room." 

"  I'm  not  mistaken.  I  see  him  distinctly.  He  is  making  a 
sign  to  me,  and  pointing  at  you." 

The  earnest  and  positive  manner  in  which  she  spoke  made 
me  distrustful  of  my  senses.  I  turned  again,  and  scrutinized 
the  whole  apartment  intently. 

"Are  you  satisfied  now?"  she  asked,  exultantly,  evidently 
misinterpreting  the  steadfastness  with  which  I  gazed  in  the 
direction  she  had  indicated. 

"  I'm  satisfied  of  what  I  told  you — that  there  is  nobody  but 
ourselves  in  the  room." 

"  Oh,  I  see  how  it  is.  You  two  are  trying  to  play  a  joke 
on  me." 

"  I  assure  you,  Miss  Claghorne,  I  was  never  more  candid 
in  my  life  than  when  I  tell  you  I  can  see  nothing  at  all  where 
you  declare  Mr.  Overton  to  be  standing." 

"  That  is  strange  !  "  she  exclaimed,  apparently  convinced 
of  my  candor.  "  It  must  be  only  an  apparition,  then.  But 
I  can  see  it  as  plainly  as  I  see  you  ;  and  it  is  still  motioning 
to  me,  and  pointing  significantly  toward  you,  as  if  it  desired 
me  to  inform  you  of  something.  Now  that  I  observe  it 
closely,  I  am  not  certain  it  is  Mr.  Overton,  but  it  resembles 
him  so  nearly  that,  though  I  feel  there  are  many  points  of 
difference,  I  am  unable  to  detect  a  single  one  of  them.  Hold ! 
I  have  caught  what  it  wishes  me  to-  say  to  you  :  I  am  con- 
scious of  an  impulse,  not  my  own,  which  implores  you  not 
to  go  down  town.  You'll  obey  it.  You'll  not  go,  will  you?" 
It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  the  sensations  I  experi- 
enced during  the  time  Miss  Claghorne  had  been  speaking.  I 
felt  no  particular  sense  of  fear,  and  yet  her  vivid  picture  of 
a  presence  I  could  not  behold,  standing  behind  me,  and 
pointing  admonishingly  to  me,  produced  a  feeling  that  must 
have  been  closely  akin  to  superstitious  dread.  The  relief  I 
might  have  derived  from  denouncing  the  vision  as  unreal  and 
absurd  was  denied  me  by  consideration  for  Miss  Claghorne. 
But  her  final  appeal— eagerly  and  tenderly  as  it  was  spoken 
— gave  me  an  opportunity  to  vindicate  my  skepticism  inof- 
fensively. 

"  I'm  sorry  to  do  anything  contrary  to  your  wishes,"  I  re- 
plied, "  but  you  have  unconsciously  afforded  me  the  strong- 
est of  all  motives  for  disregarding  them."_ 
"  Pray  tell  me  in  what  way  ?" 

"  It  is  only  by  going  down  town  that  I  can  prove  the  utter 
fallacy  of  this  pretended  revelation.  Otherwise  the  matter 
must  always  remain  in  doubt,  and  you  will  be  disposed  to 
attach  a  supernatural  importance  to  these  appearances  in  ad- 
dition to  their  already  disagreeable  features." 

"  I  had  rather—much  rather— it  should  be  so,  than  that 
you  should  venture  down  town  after  what  has  just  occurred." 
"  I  do  not  wish  you  to  think  me  obstinate,  and,  above  all, 
lacking  in  respect  for  your  opinions  ;  but  really  I  can  not 
reconcile  myself  to  the  idea  of  being  turned  from  a  settled 
purpose  by  any  portent  of  warning  whatever." 

"  But  this  change  of  purpose  would  interfere  with  nothing 
material." 

■'Nothing  except  my  dinner — which  is  a  very  material  ob- 
ject, however,  to  as  hungry  a  man  as  I  am  just  at  present" 
"  I'm  sorry  you  see  fit  to  make  so  light  of  this  occurrence." 
"  I  do  not  make  light  of  it.  On  the  contrary,  I  probably 
regard  it  more  seriously  than  you  do,  though  in  a  different 
way.  It  is  more  for  your  sake  than  my  own  that  I  persist  in 
my  original  intention.  May  I  ask  if  you  still  see  the  spec- 
tre?" 

"  No  ;  it  disappeared  immediately  after  I  communicated 
its  message  to  you." 

"  Will  you  feel  quite  assured  if  left  alone  after  what  has 
occurred,  or  shall  I  call  some  one?" 

"Thank  you,  no  one.  My  apprehensions  do  not  concern 
myself  at  all.  I  would  prefer  that  nobody  should  come  just 
now." 

The  more  I  reflected  on  the  subject,  as  I  proceeded  down 
town,  the  more  I  was  convinced  of  the  wisdom  of  my  course 
in  resolutely  adhering  to  my  purpose  in  spite  of  her  en- 
treaties. For  the  first  time,  so  far  as  I  was  aware,  her 
illusion  had  assumed  the  form  of  a  declared  premonition. 
If  allowed  to  retain  that  character  through  failure  to  put  it 
to  trial  and  disprove  its  trustworthiness,  it  might  obtain  a 
superstitious  ascendency  over  her,  and  result  in  the  most 
baleful  consequences  to  her  peace  and   soundness  of  mind. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


By  dispelling  this  first  error,  I  should  afford  valuable  assist- 
ance in  fortifying  her  against  subsequent  ones.  Any  offense 
my  disregard  of  her  request  might  have  given  her  would  be 
forgotten  next  day  in  the  delight  she  would  experience  at 
learning  that  her  forebodings  were  as  unsubstantial  as  the 
fantasy  that  had  begotten  them. 

In  this  complacent  frame  of  mind,  without  the  remotest 
suspicion  that  her  vision  presaged  any  evil  to  me,  I  entered 
Saulmann's,  on  Montgomery  Street,  between  Sacramento 
and  Commercial.  I  seated  myself  at  the  only  vacant  table, 
and  ordered  dinner.  While  I  was  glancing  over  the  even- 
ing paper  some  one  took  a  seat  opposite  me  at  the  same 
table,  but  I  did  not  look  up  to  see  who  it  might  be.  Some- 
thing, however  in  his  voice  and  manner,  as  he  addressed  the 
waiter,  caught  my  attention,  and,  raising  my  eyes,  I  saw  be- 
fore me  Overton's  double. 


April,  1SS1. 


[CONCLUDED   IK   NEXT    NUMBER.] 

J.  T.  Goodman-. 


Ireland  is  famous  for  her  orators.  The  Irishman  takes  to 
talk  about  as  naturally  as  a  duck  takes  to  water.  The  his- 
tory of  Ireland  is  a  long  and  painful  history  of  scrimmage, 
in  which  the  shillaleh,  the  blackthorn,  and  the  tongue  have 
played  equally  conspicuous  parts.  The  politics  of  our  coun- 
try has  afforded  the  Irish  splendid  opportunities  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  their  national  gift  of  eloquence.  All  Irishmen  are 
orators,  and  no  Irishman  was  ever  known  to  miss  an  oppor- 
tunity of  speech-making.  San  Francisco  is  now  in  the  en- 
joyment of  three  eloquent  Irishmen.  We  mention  them  in 
the  order  of  their  genius  and  their  prominence — Dennis 
Kearney,  Dr.  O'Donnell,  and  Bobby  Ferral.  Kearney  is 
Kearney,  O'Donnell  desires  to  be  coroner,  and  the  Honorable 
Robert  Ferral  is  a  judge,  and  hopes  to  continue  to  be  one- 
Honorable  Bob  is  regular  in  his  appearance,  either  upon  the 
Sand-lot  or  in  some  obscure  hall.  Democracy,  land-leaguing, 
temperance — anything  suits  Robert.  It  makes  no  difference 
'  so  long  as  he  is  permitted  to  hear  himself  talk.  His  last 
effort  on  the  "  Irish  question''"  was  delivered  at  a  temperance 
meeting.  It  was  the  usual  misrepresentation  and  abuse  of 
the  English,  the  usual  slobber  over  the  Irish.  Just  to  let 
our  readers  know  how  Robert  and  his  friends  advance  the 
cause  of  Ireland  and  keep  the  Sabbath,  we  extract  from  the 
Examiner  the  concluding  "  literary  exercises "  of  a  meeting 
"to  redeem  Ireland  from  the  thraldom  of  English  tyranny 
and  oppression." 

After  the  Honorable  Robert  Ferral  had  concluded  his  able  and  elo- 
quent speech,  little  Elsie  Loare  then  favored  the  audience  with  "  In  the 
Morning  by  the  Bright  Light,"  accompanying  herself  in  a  charming 
manner  on  the  banjo.  As  an  encore  she  sang  in  a  very  sprightly  man- 
ner, "  Kitty  from  Cork,"  and  for  her  second  encore  she  sang,  "  Putting 
on  Airs."  Miss  Hattie  Corbet  delivered  the  piece,  "Fontenoy,"  in  a 
calm  and  deliberate  manner.  Miss  Maggie  Webb  sang  the  ' '  Sky- 
lark"  and  "  Old  Folks  at  Home. "  Walter  Chapman  gave  as  recita- 
tions, "  Cowardly  Jim  "  and  the  "  Patter  of  the  Shingle  "  in  very  good 
style.  James  H.  Smith  sang  "My  Sophia"  and  "  Don't  make  a  Noise," 
in  a  very  funny  manner,  provoking  laughter  throughout.  D.  Mansfield 
gave  the  "  Carnival  of  Venice  "  on  the  banjo,  and  the  Dutch  comedian, 
Fred  Johnson,  recited  in  his  own  peculiar  style  a  parody  on  "Barbara 
Fritcliie,"  and  as  an  encore  sang  "Michael  Schneider's  Parry."  Little 
Miss  Fredricka  Stockmeyer  sang  "  Widow  Dunn  "  and  "  Larry  Doo- 
lan,"  finishing  the  the  programme  with  a  fancy  dance. 


Clara  Belle  has  again  been  shocked.  Poor  creature  !  Her 
frail  form  will  gradually  succumb  under  these  successive 
ahouks.  This  rime  h  is  short  stockings.  But  listen:  "The 
other  day  I  saw  some  wonderful  stockings  in  the  hosiery  de- 
partment of  one  of  the  largest  New  York  stores.  They  were 
dove-colored,  and  embroidered  in  colors  to  match  costumes. 
Their  shortness  was  what  struck  me,  for  they  were  not  long 
enough  to  reach  over  the  calf.  The  lot  was  a  fresh  importa- 
tion, and  had  not  yet  been  exposed  for  sale.  '  They  are  for 
hot  weather  wear,'  said  the  man  in  charge,  'and  are  sure  to 
take.'  'But  how  are  they  worn?'  I  asked;  'what  keeps 
them  up  ? '  '  Not  an  elastic,  of  course,'  he  replied,  '  because 
no  elastic  would  keep  them  up,  they  are  so  short.  Here's 
the  contrivance  that  does  it,'  and  he  showed  me  a  very-  thin, 
narrow  strip  of  metal,  with  rounded  ends.  '  One  of  these  is 
run  down  each  side  of  the  ankle,  with  one  end  in  the  shoe, 
and  the  other  fastened  to  the  top  of  the  stocking,  which 
therefore  stays  in  its  place  through  no  visible  agency.'  'And 
then?'  'That  is  all.'  'But  what  connects  with  the  tops  of 
the  stocking  ? '  '  Oh,  nothing  at  all.  Thafs  the  novelty  of 
the  thing.'  In  theory,  this  is  merely  intended  for  coolness  ; 
but,  in  practice,  I  am  afraid  that  the  girl  who  does  not  wish 
to  disclose  the  complexion  of  her  limbs  will  have  to  exercise 
eternal  vigilance.  It  hardly  seems  possible  that  such  a  fash- 
ion will  be  taken  up  ;  but  I  am  not  going  to  risk  any  money 
by  betting  on  the  diffidence  of  American  girls."  And  don't 
bet  any  on  the  modesty  of  fashion -writers,  Clara  dear.  Nor 
yet  on  their  veracity.  For  you  will  get  left  if  you  do,  Clara 
darling. 


The  young  ladies  of  the  day,  according  to  a  writer  in  the 
Free  Press,  may  be  divided  into  two  classes-.  One  is  the 
Higher  Cult.  When  placed  before  a  graven  image  on  a 
black  velvet  background,  the  aesthete  of  the  Higher  Cult 
murmurs  :  "This  is  quite  too  utterly  intense  !"  The  other 
is  the  Sweet  Girl  Graduate.  Her  failing  is  slang.  She 
never  uses  it  in  her  fathers  hearing,  but  if  the  old  gentle- 
man were  within  earshot  of  a  group  occasionally,  he  would 
hear  something  like  this  :  "  Meet  me  on  the  ave'  this  aft3 
and  we  will  go  to  the  mat'."  "  No  \  not  this  aft1  on  the  aveV 
"  Well,  good  aft' !  "  "I  had  a  perfectly  mag5  time,  and  don't 
you  forget  it."  "Don't  give  me  away,  Kate."  "Well,  I 
should  softly  exclaim."  "  I  should  blush  to  murmur.",  <:  I 
should  remark?  "I  should  mutter."  "I  should  sm\\e.r  "Are 
you  going  to  the  musicale?"  "You  just  bet  I  am.  "  "  I  told 
the  Gu\^  I  wanted  a  new  handkerchief  dress."  "Did  he 
tumble  to  the  racket?"  "Did  he  trail?"  "Did  he  catch 
on?"  "He  forked  over,  girls,  and  it's  my  treat"  These 
are  the  sweet  girl  graduates  who  stand  up  in  the  month  of 
roses  and  read  charming  essays  on  "  The  Real  and  the 
Ideal,"  "Life  as  it  should  be,"  "  Reforms,"  and  other  prac- 
tical subjects,  and  who  turn  from  admiring  teachers  to  whom 
they  have  listened  with  mock-serious  eyes  to  say  in  a  low 
aside,  "  He's  giving  us  taffy,  girls,"  and  who  christen  every- 
thing that  does  not  please  them  as  "  snide."  The  very  latest 
cfXrt  of  the  graduate  of  the  future  is  this  :  "Are  you  going 
"No,  not  far."  "How  far?"  "Only  to  the  car." 
---ca." 


PARISIAN   NOTES. 


From  an  Occasional  Correspondent  of  the  "Argonaut," 


On  the  night  of  the  28th  of  February  the  Mackay  mansion, 
upon  the  Rue  Tilsitt,  was  the  scene  of  a  splendid  ball. 
Large  as  is  the  house  it  was  inadequate  for  the  reception  of 
the  guests,  and  an  addition  was  built,  in  the  shape  of  a  ball- 
room, covering  the  entire  garden,  which  looks  out  upon  the 
Place  de  l'Etoile.  This  temporary  construction  was  erect- 
ed under  the  supervision  of  Monsieur  Belloir,  and  cost  the 
trifle  of  fifty  thousand  francs.  Eight  gilded  columns  sup- 
ported the  roof;  eight  immense  mirrors,  with  garnet  velvet 
hangings,  adorned  the  walls.  The  tapestries  were  Gobelin. 
Twelve  bronze  chandeliers,  each  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
lights,  shed  soft  radiance  upon  the  dancers  below.  Rare 
exotic  plants  were  to  be  seen  on  every  hand,  and  the 
structure — springing  up  as  it  did,  almost  in  a  night — re- 
minded one  of  the  Arabian  Nights.  In  the  vestibule  and  on 
the  grand  staircase  were  ranged  eighteen  footmen,  and  be- 
tween the  two  lines  the  guests  passed.  At  the  door  was  a 
regular  mediaeval  halberdier,  who  announced  the  guests, 
striking  the  stone  floor  with  his  halberd  as  he  called  each 
name.  The  number  of  guests  was  very  large.  Expectation 
had  been  raised  to  such  a  height  that  the  struggle  for  in- 
vitations was  fierce.  One  indefatigable  Frenchman  even 
made  a  formal  application  to  the  Minister  of  the  United 
States,  begging  him  to  intercede  for  him.  "  But,  my  dear 
sir,"  said  General  Noyes,  laughingly,  "  my  duty  is  to  pro- 
tect Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mackay,  not  to  join  in  the  attack  upon 
them."  It  is  impossible  to  give  names — the  list  would  be 
too  long.  I  will  mention,  however,  that  General  and  Mrs. 
Noyes  were  there  :  so  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hueston,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Spaulding,  Mrs.  Hungerford,  (Mrs.  Mackays  mother,) 
and  Miss  Bigelow.  The  Count  and  Countess  Telfener  were 
also  to  be  seen.  They  are  at  present  living  in  the  picturesque 
Hotel  d'Aquila,  in  the  Avenue  Bois  de  Boulogne.  Madame 
Turr  and  her  brother,  Lucien  Bonaparte-Wyse,  were  also 
there ;  so  were  the  Comte  de  Solms,  the  Vicomte  d'Abzac, 
the  artists  Cabanel  and  Stevens,  and  hundreds  of  others. 
I  am  not  able  to  write  intelligently  of  the  ladies'"  toilettes  ; 
let  me  content  myself  with  the  dress  of  Mrs.  Mackay, 
which  was  an  historical  one.  This  famous  gown  was  made 
for  the  Empress  Eugenie,  and  was  completed  just  before 
the  fall  of  the  empire.  Its  cost  was  so  great  that  she  did 
not  feel  justified  in  taking  it,  considering  her  reduced  cir- 
cumstances, and  it  remained  on  the  maker's  hands.  It  is 
probably  the  finest  piece  of  point  d'Alencon  in  existence. 
It  was  modeled  after  an  old  piece  of  point-lace  which  had 
belonged  to  Madame  de  Pompadour.  Seven  varieties  of 
the  famous  point  stich  were  required  to  make  it.  Four  of 
these  were  unknown  to  modern  lace-making — they  had 
perished  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  priceless  old 
flounce  which  had  belonged  to  Louis  Ouinze's  mistress  was 
made  to  yield  up  its  secret  It  was  unraveled,  and  the 
renaissance  of  certain  famous  stitches  was  the  result.  The 
pattern  is  composed  of  medallions  and  flowers,  with  an 
arabesque  border. 

The  ball  given  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hueston,  a  few  days  ago, 
was  also  a  brilliant  affair.  Their  spacious  hotel  in  the  Rue 
Monceau  was  crowded.  After  supper  came  the  cotillon.  All 
Paris  talks  of  nothing  now  but  cotillons.  A  society  man 
must  be  z.parfait  cotilloneury  or  he  is  naught.  This  time  it 
was  led  by  Miss  Bigelow  and  Mr.  Blackman.  As  the  ball 
was  given  in  honor  of  Washington's  birthday,  some  of  the 
favors  were  small  American  flags.  Others  were  hair-pins 
surmounted  with  brilliant  butterflies.  The  ladies'  toilettes 
were  unusually  elegant.  I  will  give  a  few  of  the  most  strik- 
ing, which  I  take  from  a  "  society  report,"  so  I  suppose  they 
are  correct :  Mrs.  Hueston's  dress  was  composed  of  a  dark 
green  velvet  corsage  and  a  cream-colored  train,  the  skirt- 
front  being  worked  with  gold.  Miss  Hueston  was  arrayed 
in  a  white  satin  corsage  and  trained  skirt,  covered  with  white 
tulle.  Mrs.  Mackay's  toilette  was  of  black  satin,  trimmed 
with  plaitings  of  pink  satin,  and  with  pink  roses  veiled  with 
fine  Chantilly  lace ;  it  was  made  with  a  short  skirt  and  a 
low  -  necked  and  short  -  sleeved  corsage,  the  latter  being 
trimmed  with  black  lace  and  pink  roses.  It  was  exceedingly 
rich  and  tasteful,  and  becoming  as  well.  Mademoiselle 
Marie  Van  Zandt's  dress  was  white,  ornamented  with  clus- 
ters of  scarlet  roses.  Mrs.  Florence's  dress  was  of  black 
gauze,  trimmed  with  knots  of  scarlet  ribbon.  Mrs.  Hutch- 
inson was  in  violet  velvet  trimmed  with  mauve  satin.  The 
number  of  guests  was  very  large,  but  a  few  names  may  be 
mentioned.  Among  them  there  were  General  and  Mrs. 
Noyes,  Mrs.  Bigelow  and  the  Misses  Bigelow,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
J.W.  Mackay  and  Miss  Mackay,  Vice-Consul  General  Hooper 
and  Miss  Hooper,  Doctor  Warren  Bey  and  Miss  Warren, 
Mr.  White,  (son  of  the  U.  S.  Minister  at  Berlin,)  Lieutenant 
Bixby,  Mrs.  Wilbour  and  the  Misses  Wilbour,  Mrs.  and  Miss 
Healy,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Blackman,  Mrs.  Moir  and  the  Misses 
Moir,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Florence,  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  Mad- 
ame Van  Zandt  and  Mademoiselle  Marie  Van  Zandt,  the 
Count  de  Lancastre,  and  others. 

Doctor  Cornelius  Herz,  of  San  Francisco,  is  said  to  be 
the  man  who  introduced  the  telephone  into  France.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  he  certainly  has  improved  it  very  much. 
He  devoted  himself  to  the  solution  of  problem  two  :  to  in- 
crease the  electric  vibrations  without  raising  the  voice  to  an 
undue  pitch,  and  to  prevent  foreign  electrical  currents  from 
crossing  the  telephonic  circuit.  He  has  been  experimenting 
for  some  time  with  varying  success,  but  has  finally  succeeded 
in  carrying  on  a  conversation  between  Paris  and  Bordeaux — 
457  kilometres,  or  about  285  miles.  Despite  the  fact  that 
the  wire  used  was  an  ordinary  telegraph  wire,  surrounded 
by  other  wires  working  on  telegrams,  the  experiment  was 
successful.  The  Government  is  satisfied  that  the  system  can 
be  used  to  advantage,  and  Doctor  Herz  is  now  engaged  in 
perfecting  the  invention  for  practical  use. 

Do  you  remember  Rita  Sangalli,  the  halleri?ia,  who  was  in 
San  Francisco  some  time  ago?  If  I  recollect  aright,  she 
was  there  at  the  same  time  as  Bonfanti,  and  there  was  con- 
siderable rivalry  between  them.  The  San  Franciscans  never 
raved  much  over  Sangalli,  however— they  said  she  was  ugly, 
and  had  a  big  nose.  It  may  surprise  some  of  you  to  learn 
how  popular  she  is  in  Paris.  She  has  just  recovered  from  a 
long  and  dangerous  illness,  and  made  her  rentr/e  the  other 
evening  in  *■  Yedda,"  a  Japanese  piece.     The  theatre   was 


packed  ;  so  crowded  was  it,  that  some  "  influential  journal- 
ists" were  obliged  to  content  themselves  with  a  corner 
among  the  fiddlers.  Her  reception  was  wildly  enthusiastic  ; 
she  is  fast  becoming  another  of  the  spoiled  darlings  of  the 
Parisian  public.  Her  choice  of  the  role  of  Metra  in 
"  Yedda,"  was  due  to  her  fondness  for  Japan  and  things 
Japanese.  She  contemplates  making  a  pleasure-trip  to 
Japan  this  summer. 

Those  of  you  who  have  read  Daudet's  "Nabob"  will  proba- 
bly remember  "Le  Due  de  Mora,"  a  pen-picture  of  the  famous 
De  Morny,  one  of  the  props  of  the  Third  Empire.  His  son, 
the  young  Duke  de  Morny,  has  just  been  admitted  to  the 
Jockey  Club.  He  is  a  fortunate  young  fellow.  Wealthy, 
young,  (twenty-two,)  a  man  of  the  world,  sought  after,  well 
connected,  he  is  to  be  envied.  His  mother  is  married  to  the 
Duke  de  Sesto,  a  Spanish  grandee,  and  young  De  Morny 
is  now  on  a  visit  to  her  and  his  step-father,  at  Madrid.  He 
served  two  years  in  a  cavalry  regiment,  and  once  surprised 
and  shocked  old  General  de  Gallifet,  the  Minister  of  War,  by 
writing  him  a  note  beginning  "  My  Dear  de  Gallifet."  To 
show  the  young  man  that  social  rank  went  for  nothing  in  the 
army,  the  old  general  replied  :  "  My  dear  De  Morny — You 
are  under  arrest  for  two  months,  for  disrespect  to  a  supe- 
rior." The  young  man  will  never  make  such  a  noise  in  the 
world  as  his  famous  father.  I  think  De  Morny  $cre  was  a 
most  polished  scoundrel,  but  he  was  such  a  brilliant  fellow 
that  I  secretly  entertain  considerable  admiration  for  him. 
Read  "  The  Nabob,"  those  of  you  who  have  not  done  so, 
and  so  will  you. 

Oh,  these  French  papers  !  How  delightfully  inaccurate 
they  are.  The  Me'morial  des  Pyrenees,  a  journal  published 
at  Pau,  a  watering-place  in  the  Pyrenees,  says  that  "Sir" 
Gordon  Bennett,  the  editor  of  the  New  York  Herald,  is  in 
that  city.  It  also  states  that  he  has  engaged  the  famous 
maestro,  Strauss,  of  Vienna,  to  come  to  Pau  with  an  orches- 
tra of  eighty  pieces  for  his  own  personal  delectation.  This 
little  whim  will  cost  James  Gordon  140,000  francs.  He  can 
stand  it,  however.  Baeillard. 

Paris,  March  3,  1SS1. 


"  The  ideal  smoker,"  said  the  man  on  the  wood-box,  "  is 
to  be  found  in  the  magnate  of  a  small  village.  I  have  seen 
him,"  he  went  on,  "  in  the  quiet  summer  evening,  when  all 
the  male  population  of  the  village  gathered  around  the  tav- 
ern to  sit  on  the  long  bench  by  the  front  door  and  smoke 
their  pipes.  And  he  always,  and  he  alone,  smokes  a-  cigar. 
He  brings  it  out  of  the  case  carefully,  and,  after  examining 
it  with  great  care  and  deliberation,  be  prepares  it  for  smok- 
ing. He  is  never  known  to  bite  the  end  off,  he  cuts  it  off 
with  one  particular  blade  of  his  knife.  Then  he  holds  the 
end  in  his  fingers  for  a  second,  deliberating  where  to  throw 
it.  Finally  he  selects  a  spot.  Then  he  finds  a  match,  and 
lights  it.  Then  he  puts  the  cigar  in  his  mouth,  turns  it 
over  once  or  twice  until  it  settles  into  exactly  the  right  posi- 
tion, and  then  he  lights  it.  Then  he  smokes.  Slowly  ;  with 
chair-top  tilted  back  against  the  tavern,  one  leg  thrown  over 
the  other,  and  his  calm,  judicial  eyes  fixed  on  the  universe 
at  any  indefinite  point  in  his  immediate  front.  If  there  is  a 
dog  fight  down  the  street,  or  a  hurricane  up  the  street,  that 
drags  all  the  other  villagers  away  as  eager  and  excited  spec- 
tators, it  never  moves  the  squire.  Calm  as  a  sphinx  he  holds 
his  place,  and  smokes.  And  he  gets  twenty  cents'  worth  out 
of  every  five-cent  cigar  he  lights." — Burdette* 


There  seems  to  be  considerable  misinformation  about  Gail 
Hamilton's  exact  relation  to  Secretary  of  State  Blaine. 
Some  papers  speak  of  her  as  Mr.  Blaine's  sister-in-law ; 
others  seem  to  be  under  the  impression  that  she  is  his 
adopted  daughter ;  while  others  again  are  sure  that  she  is  a 
near  blood  relative.  She  is  neither  of  these  things,  but 
merely  a  cousin  of  Secretary  Blaine's  wife,  and  the  daughter 
of  a  clergyman  whose  name  was  Dodge.  The  family  seat 
is  in  Hamilton,  Mass.,  hence  her  pseudonym.  She  is  not 
married,  and  she  is  not  a  poor  relative,  as  also  many  people 
appear  to  suppose.  Several  years  ago  she  wrote  that  she 
had  a  house  of  her  own,  owned  land,  paid  taxes,  helped  to 
support  the  minister,  subscribed  to  home  and  foreign  mis- 
sions, did  the  marketing,  grumbled  over  expenses  just  like  a 
brother,  and  did  other  things  which  only  free  and  indepen- 
dent citizens  could  do.  As  an  enthusiastic  Westerner  would 
say, "  Gail  Hamilton  is  no  slouch  of  a  man." 


General  Grant  says  he  walked  about  the  streets  of  St.  Pe- 
tersburg alone,  and  saw  no  signs  of  nihilism.  This  is  very 
extraordinary.  As  a  rule,  when  distinguished  visitors  visit 
St.  Petersburg,  and  walk  about  alone,  they  are  confronted 
with  the  sight  of  prominent  nihilists  standing  on  the  cor- 
ners of  the  principal  streets,  with  a  nitro-glycerine  bomb  in 
each  hand,  waiting  for  some  despot  to  come  along  and  form 
the  main  feature  in  a  brilliant  pyrotechnic  display.  We  don't 
see  how  General  Grant  came  to  miss  these  familiar  sights. 


In  a  recently  published   poem   Swinburne  sings   in  this 
manner  : 

In  the  lower  land  of  day 

On  the  hither  side  of  night. 
There  is  nothing  that  will  stay. 
There  are  all  things  soft  to  sight. 

You  are  wrong,  Algernon.  There  are  plenty  of  things  on  the 
hither  side  of  night  that  will  stay.  Old  and  experienced  cats 
that  have  for  years  never  gone  home  before  6  a.  m.,  should 
smile  when  they  read  Swinburne. 


There  lives  in  Ottumwa,  Iowa,  a  man  called  "Ca- 
lamity Lapham."  He  was  shot  a  dozen  or  more  times  dur- 
ing the  war  ;  was  run  over  by  a  caisson,  and  went  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  Mississippi  River  with  a  transport  sunk  at  the 
siege  of  Vicksburg.  Since  the  war  he  has  had  the  cholera, 
small-pox,  yellow  "fever,  been  bitten  by  a  snake,  struck  by 
lightning,  and  had  three  ribs  broken  by  a  falling  wall  during 
an  earthquake  in  one  of  the  South  American  States.  A  few 
days  ago  his  left  hand  was  cut  off  in  an  Ottumwa  saw-mill. 


A  prominent  lumberman  in  Burlington  has  had  his  coat  of 
arms  painted  on  the  panels  of  his  carriage,  with  the  Latin 
motto,  t;  Vidi."     Which  by  interpretation  is,  "  I  saw." 


THE   ARGONAUT. 


FRENCH  BONBONS. 


Madame  X is  jealousy  personified. 

The  other  day  she  detected  Monsieur  X going  out  the 

garden  gate.     She  was  after  him  in  an  instant. 

'*  Where  are  you  going  ? '' 

"  Why,  my  dear,  it  is  such  a  nice  day  I  thought  I  would 
embrace  the  op ": 

"  I  knew  it !    Just  let  me  catch  you  embracing  anybody." 


At  a  ball : 

"  Don't  you  see  her  ?" 
"  I  don't  know  which  one  you  mean." 
"  That  tall  blonde  over  there  by  the  piano — don't  you  see  ? 
-the  one  that  is  so  elegantly  undressed." 


A  dramatist  of  the  ninth  magnitude  recently  observed  to 
M.  Duquesnel,  apropos  of  the  "  Princesse  de  Bagdad"  : 

"  Say  what  you  like — let  the  verdict  of  the  public  be  what 
it  may— Dumas  has  lost  his  head." 

*"  Try  and  find  it,  then  !  " 


Petit  exercise.     Recommande'  aux  e'dente's. 

"  Ces  six  cent-six  saucissons-ci  sont  sans  ail,  et  ces  six 
cent-six  saucisses  aussi." 

"  C'est  sot. 

"  Pas  si  sot  s'ils  sont  de  Lyon." 

Now,  if  you  can  say  that  rapidly,  on  the  first  reading, 
without  stumbling,  your  French  is  better  than  we  thought  it 
was. 


She — "Why  is  love  always  represented  as  a  child?" 
He — "  Because  it  never  reaches  the  age  of  experience.' 

She — "  Still,  old  men  have  been  known " 

He — "  Yes,  but  they  were  in  their  second  childhood." 


A  pedestrian,  wearing  thick  blue  goggles,  is  groping  his 
way  carefully  across  the  street  when  he  is  nearly  run  over 
by  a  hack. 

Hackvia?i — "  Hi,  there  !  can't  you  see,  eh  ?  " 

Gentleman — "  No,  I  can't." 

Hackman — "Then,  when  a  man  can't  see  he  ought  to  get 
a  dog." 

Gentleman — "  I'm  afraid  he  might  get  run  over,  or  I 
would." 

Deux  femmes,  encore  charmantes,  ayant^  l'une  un  fils  de 
aix-huit  ans,  l'autre  un  fils  qui  est  majeur,  causent  au  coin 
de  feu. 

"  Enfin,"  dit  la  mere  du  plus  jeune,  "  quand  et  a  quoi  as 
tu  commence"  a  t'apercevoir  que  Raoul  devenait  coureur?" 

"  Ouand  il  a  commence"  a  ne  plus  m'embrasser  !" 


OLD    FAVORITES. 


The  cashier  enters  the  private  office  of  the  president,  nerv- 
ous and  agitated. 

"  Sir,"  he  says,  "  I  have  something  on  my  mind  which  I 
feel  myself  compelled  to  disclose  to  you,  though  for  months 
1  have  striven  to  conceal  it." 

The  president  turns  pale. 

"  The  fact  is,  that  I — love  your  daughter." 

The  president  breathes  more  freely. 

"Ah,  you  love  my  daughter.  Do  you  ever  make  any  er- 
rors in  your  books,  or  in  counting  your  cash  ?  Find  yourself 
abstracted,  eh?" 

"  Never,  sir  ! "  with  pride. 

"  Then,  sir,  I  must  decline  to  encourage  your  suit.  You 
are  not  really  in  love." 

American  joke — translated  for  the  Courrier  de  San  Fran- 
cisco, re-translated  for  the  Argo?iaui : 

Topnody,  fatigued  to  be  led  of  the  end  of  the  nose  by  his  bitter  half, 
conceived  the  resolution  heroic  to  take  the  command  of  the  house,  to 
of  it  be  the  boss. 

[Boss — Mot  Americain,  qui  veut  dire  dtiecteur,  gerant. — Ed.  Couk- 
RIER.] 

Therefore,  in  re-entering  toward  mid-day,  still  all  emoved  of  a  quar- 
rel of  morning,  he  called  imperiously  Madame  Topnody. 

She  emerged  of  her  kitchen,  the  visage  dipped  of  sweat,  of  which  a 
pearly  drop  at  the  end  of  her  nose  ;  a  roller  of  pastry  at  the  hand.  She 
responded  in  a  tone  few  amiable  : 

"  Eh.  well !    What  is  it  that  there  is  yet?" 

Topnody  feebled  ;  but  he  took  the  courage  : 

"  I  wish  that  you  know,  Madame  Topnody" — and  he  struck  himself 
at  the  breast  dramatically — "that  I  am  the  engineer  of  this  chebang." 

\Ckebang — Mot  Americain,  qui  veut  dire  etablissement. — Ed.  Cour- 
kier/ 

' '  Oh,  you  are  it !  Assuredly !  Eh,  well,  me,  I  wish  that  you  know  " — 
and  she  lanced  at  the  unhappy  a  look  terrifying — "that  I  am  the  boiler 
which  goes  to  bust.    Hear  you  the  vapor  which  escapes  itself,  Topnody?" 

[Bust — Mot  Americain,  qui  veut  direrc/a  ter. — Ed.  Courrier.] 

The  unhappy  heard  pertecdy. 

He  is  again  in  the  subjugation. 


Essay  on  the  political  condition  of  France  : 

M.  ]ules  Grevy  possede  la  grande  S. 

M.  Leon  Gambetta  possede  la  haute  S. 

La  Chambre  des  Deputes  possede  la  molle  S. 

Le  Senat  possede  la  petite  S. 

La  Republique  possede  la  jeune  S. 

La  Reaction  possede  la  vieille  S. 

Le  Bonapartisme  possede  la  triste  S. 

Le  Clericalisme  possede  la  basse  S. 

L'Orleanisrae  possede  la  riche  S  (mais  mon  la  large  S). 

Cet  etat  de  choses  produit  en  France  une  morbide  S. 

Dont  elle  saura  se  guerir  en  l'an  1881  avec  sage  S. 


A  soldier,  tired  of  the  barrack's  alarms,  obtains  a  fur 
lough  and  depicts  to  his  admiring  family  the  delights  of  a 
military  career  : 

"  You  can't  form  any  conception  of  the  fun  we  have,"  he 
says — "  no,  you  never  could  in  a  little  country'  village  like 
this  I  From  morning  till  night  one  continued  round  of  jokes, 
witticisms,  smart  things,  so  that  your  sides  are  sore  with 
laughing  !  For  instance,  just  to  give  you  an  idea,  one  day  we 
were  all  of  us  sitting  talking,  when  along  came  Beju,  of  the 
third  battalion  of  the  Second  Regiment — I  tell  you,  you 
ought  to  know  Beju  ;  he's  one  of  the  wittiest  fellows  in  the 
service  ! — and  creeps  quietly  up  to  big  Fre"choux,  of  the  sec- 
ond battalion  of  the  Third  Regiment,  pulls  his  seat  from 
under  him  and  yells  out,  '  Well,  old  man,  how  are  you  now  ? ' 
I  thought  we  should  all  have  died  of  laughing.  It  was  im- 
mense ! " 


The  Three  Troopers. 
Into  the  Devil  Tavern 

Three  booted  troopers  strode. 
From  spur  to  feather  spotted  and  splashed 

With  the  mud  of  a  winter  road. 
Into  each  of  their  cups  they  dropped  a  crust. 

And  stared  at  the  guests  with  a  frown  ; 
Then  drew  their  swords,  and  roared  for  a  toast : 
"  God  send  this  Crum-well  down!" 

The  'prentice  dropped  his  can  of  beer, 

The  host  turned  pale  as  a  clout ; 
The  ruby  nose  of  the  toping  squires 

Grew  white  at  the  wild  men's  shout. 
Then  into  their  cups  they  flung  the  crusts. 

And  showed  their  teeth  with  a  frown  ; 
They  flashed  their  swords  as  they  gave  the  toast : 
"  God  send  this  Crum-well  down  ! " 

The  gambler  .dropped  his  dog-eared  cards. 

The  waiting  woman  screamed, 
As  the  light  of  the  fire,  like  stains  of  blood. 

On  the  wild  men's  sabres  gleamed. 
Then  into  their  cups  they  splashed  their  crusts. 

And  cursed  the  fool  of  a  town, 
And  leaped  on  the  table  and  roared  a  toast : 
"  God  send  this  Crum-well  down  !" 

Till  on  a  sudden  fire-bells  rang, 

And  the  troopers  sprang  to  horse. 
The  eldest  muttered,  between  his  teeth, 

Hot  curses,  deep  and  coarse. 
In  their  stirrup-cups  they  flung  the  crusts, 

And  cried,  as  they  spurred  through  the  town, 
With  their  keen  swords  drawn  and  their  pistols  cocked  : 
"  God  send  this  Crum-well  down  !  " 

Away  they  dashed  through  Temple  Bar, 

Their  red  cloaks  flowing  free ; 
Their  scabbards  clashed  ;  each  back-piece  shone — 

None  liked  to  touch  the  three. 
The  silver  cups  that  held  the  crusts 
They  flung  to  the  startled  town, 
Shouting  again,  with  a  blaze  of  swords  : 
"  God  send  this  Crum-well  down  !  " 

— George  Walter  Thornbury. 


SENSE    AND    SENTIMENT. 


The  Bugle  Song-. 
The  splendor  falls  on  castle  walls 

And  snowy  summits  old  in  story  ; 
The  long  light  shakes  across  the  lakes. 
And  the  wild  cataract  leaps  in  glory. 
Blow,  bugle,  blow,  set  the  wild  echoes  flying ; 
Blow,  bugle ;  answer,  echoes,  dying,  dying,  dying. 

O  hark,  O  hear  !  how  thin  and  clear. 
And  thinner,  clearer,  farther  going  ! 
O  sweet  and  far,  from  cliff  and  scar, 
The  horns  of  Elf-land  faindy  blowing ! 
But  let  us  hear  the  purple  glens  replying : 
Blow,  bugle  ;  answer,  echoes,  dying,  dying,  dying. 

O  love,  they  die  in  yon  rich  sky, 

They  faint  on  hill,  or  field,  or  river ; 
Our  echoes  roll  irom  soul  to  soul. 
And  grow,  forever  and  forever. 
Blow,  bugle,  blow,  set  the  wild  echoes  flying, 
And  answer,  echoes,  answer,  dying,  dying,  dying. 

— Alfted  Tennyson. 

How  They  Brought  the  Good  News  from  Ghent  to  Aix. 

I  sprang  to  the  stirrup,  and  Joris  and  he ; 

I  galloped,  Dirck  galloped,  we  galloped  all  three ; 
"God  speed!"  cried  the  watch  as  the  gate-bolts  undrew, 
"Speed!"  echoed  the  wall  to  us  galloping  through; 

Behind  shut  the  postern,  the  lights  sank  to  rest. 

And  into  the  midnight  we  galloped  abreast. 

Not  a  word  to  each  other  ;  we  kept  the  great  pace 
Neck  and  neck,  stride  by  stride,  never  changing  our  place. 
I  turned  in  my  saddle  and  made  its  girths  tight, 
Then  shortened  each  stirrup  and  set  the  pique  right ; 
Re-buckled  the  check-strap,  chained  slacker-  the  bit ; 
Nor  galloped  less  steadily  Roland  a  whit 

'Twas  moonset  at  starting,  but  while  we  drew  near 

Lokeren,  the  cocks  crew,  and  twilight  dawned  clear; 

At  Boom,  a  great  yellow  star  came  out  to  see. 

At  Diiffeld,  'twas  morning  as  plain  as  could  be ; 

And  from  Mecheln  church-steeple  we  heard  the  half  chime ; 

So  Joris  broke  silence  with  "Yet  there  is  time." 

At  Aerschot,  up  leaped  of  a  sudden  the  sun, 
And  against  him  the  cattle  stood  black  every  one 
To  stare  through  the  mist  at  us  galloping  past, 
And  I  saw  my  stout  galloper,  Roland,  at  last, 
With  resolute  shoulders,  each  butting  away 
The  haze,  as  some  bluff  river  headland  its  spray. 

And  his  low  head  and  crest,  just  one  sharp  ear  bent  back 
For  my  voice,  and  the  other  pricked  out  on  his  track  ; 
And  one  eye's  black  intelligence — ever  that  glance 
O'er  its  white  edge  at  me,  its  own  master,  askance  1 
And  the  thick  heavy  spume-flakes,  which  now  and  anon 
His  fierce  lips  shook  upward  in  galloping  on. 

By  Hasselt,  Dirck  groaned,  and  cried  Joris:  "Stay  spur! 
Your  R003  galloped  bravely,  the  fault's  not  in  her, 
We'll  remember  at  Aix;  "  for  one  heard  the  quick  wheeze 
Of  her  chest,  saw  the  stretched  neck  and  staggering  knees, 
And  sunk  tail,  and  horrible  heave  of  the  flank, 
As  down  on  her  haunches  she  shuddered  and  sank. 

So  we  were  left  galloping,  Joris  and  I, 

Past  Looz  and  past  Tongres,  no  cloud  in  the  sky ; 

The  broad  sun  above  laughed  a  pitiless  laugh, 

'Neath  our  feet  broke  the  britUe  white  stubbles  like  chaff 

Till  over  by  Dalhelm  a  dome-spire  sprang  white, 

And  "Gallop!"  gasped  Joris,   "for  Aix  is  in  sight." 

"How  they'll  greet  us!" — and  all  in  a  moment  his  roan 
Rolled  neck  and  croup  over,  lay  dead  as  a  stone, 
And  there  was  my  Roland  to  bear  the  whole  weight 
Of  the  news  that  alone  could  save  Aix  from  her  fate, 
With  his  nostrils  like  pits  full  of  blood  to  the  brim. 
And  with  circles  of  red  for  his  eye  sockets'  rim. 

Then  I  cast  loose  my  buff  coat,  each  holster  let  fall, 

Shook  off  both  my  jack-boots,  let  go  belt  and  all, 

Stood  up  in  the  stirrups,  leaned,  patted  his  ear, 

Called  my  Roland  his  pet  name,  my  horse  without  peer ; 

Clapped  my  hands,  laughed  and  sang,  any  noise  bad  or  good, 

Till  at  length  into  Aix  Roland  galloped  and  stood. 

And  all  I  remember  is  friends  flocking  round. 
As  I  sat  with  his  head  'twixt  my  knees  on  the  ground, 
And  no  voice  but  was  praising  this  Roland  of  mine, 
As  I  poured  down  his  throat  our  last  measure  of  wine, 
Which,  the  burgesses  voted  by  common  consent. 
Was  no  more  than  his  due  who  brought  good  news  from  Ghent. 

— Robert  Browning. 


Henri  Taine  :  Whatever  you  have,  have  beauty. 

Shakspeare  :  Strong  reasons  make  strong  actions. 

Victor  Hugo  :  When  love  is  dead  there  is  no  God. 

Sterne  :  In  pursuit  of  rest,  men  often  tire  themselves. 

Madame  de  Sartory  :  Joy  softens  more  hearts  than  tears. 

Thomas  a  Kempis :  A  good  conscience  can  bear  very  much. 

Roscoe  Conkling  :  Many  a  genius  is  a  harp  with  only  one 
string. 

Isaac  d'Israeli  :  The  failure  of  one  man  is  the  opportunity 
of  another. 

Scott :  Many  a  man  worries  about  ghosts  that  never  ap- 
pear to  him. 

Lander  :  Censure  is  the  tax  a  man  pays  to  the  public  for 
being  eminent. 

Adolph  Ricard  :  A  woman  and  her  maid-servant  together 
can  get  the  better  of  a  dozen  devils. 

Marcus  Antonius  :  Men  exist  for  the  sake  of  one  another. 
Teach  them,  then,  or  bear  with  them. 

George  Sand  :  Strength  with  men  is  insensibility,  great- 
ness is  pride,  and  calmness  is  indifference. 

La  Rochefoucauld  :  There  is  but  one  kind  of  love,  but 
there  are  a  thousand  different  copies  of  it. 

Henry  James  Jr. :  The  love  of  knowledge  existed  in  her 
mind  with  a  still  tenderer  love  of  ignorance. 

Alexander  Uumas  :  True  love  always  makes  a  man  better, 
no  matter  who  the  woman  is  who  inspires  it. 

Henry  Watterson  :  Woman  is  the  hand-organ  of  the  devil, 
and  man  is  the  monkey  that  dances  to  the  music. 

The*ophile  Gautier  :  II  n'y  a  pas  de  resistance  plus  fe'roce 
que  celle  d'une  femme  qui  a  le  genou  mal  tourne\ 

John  Ruskin  :  Nothing  is  ever  done  beautifully  which  is 
done  in  rivalship,  nor  nobly,  which  is  done  in  pride. 

Archbishop  Whateley  :  Woman  is  like  the  reed  which 
bends  to  every  breeze,  but  breaks  not  in  the  tempest. 

James  Parton  :  A  good  constitution  is  like  a  money  box 
-its  full  value  is  never  known  until  it  has  been  broken. 

Lessing  :  Since  a  single  moment  receives  from  art  an  un- 
changing duration,  it  should  express  nothing  transitory. 

Mile,  de  Scuderi  :  Love  is  I  do  not  know  what ;  it  comes 
from  I  do  not  know7  where ;  it  ends  I  do  not  know  howr. 

Seneca  :  The  goodness  of  gold  is  tried  by  fire,  the  good- 
ness of  women  by  gold,  and  the  goodness  of  men  by  women. 

David  Swing  :  To  smile  at  the  jest  which  plants  a  thorn 
in  another's  breast,  is  to  become  a  principal  in  the  mischief. 

George  Eliot :  There's  a  sort  of  human  paste,  that  when 
it  comes  near  the  fire  of  enthusiasm  is  only  baked  into  harder 
shape. 

Lord  Beaconsfield  :  There  is  no  time  in  a  man's  life  when 
he  is  so  great  as  when  he  cheerfully  bows  to  the  necessity  of 
his  position,  and  makes  the  best  of  it. 

De  Varenne  :  If  women  could  hide  their  gray  hairs  as  they 
do  their  faults,  they  would  bother  themselves  no  more  about 
the  first  than  they  do  about  the  second. 

Plutarch  :  To  do  an  evil  action  is  base  ;  to  do  a  good  one 
without  incurring  danger  is  common  enough  ;  but  it  is  the 
part  of  a  good  man  to  do  great  and  noble  deeds,  though  he 
risks  everything. 

Charles  Reade  :  The  fortunate  man  is  he  who,  born  poor, 
or  nobody,  works  gradually  up  to  wealth  and  consideration  ; 
and,  having  got  them,  dies  before  he  finds  they  were  not 
worth  so  much  trouble. 

Henry  George  :  Man  is  an  animal ;  but  he  is  an  animal 
plus  something  else.  He  is  the  mythic  earth-tree,  whose 
roots  are  in  the  ground,  but  whose  topmost  branches  may 
blossom  in  the  heavens. 

Bacon  :  If  we  listen  to  David's  harp,  we  shall  find  as  many 
hearse-Hke  harmonies  as  carols  ;  and  the  pencil  of  inspira- 
tion hath  more  labored  to  describe  the  afflictions  of  Job  than 
the  felicities  of  Solomon. 

Thackeray  :  A  woman  may  be  loved  for  three  things  :  for 
her  superior  intellect — a  love  serious  but  rare  ;  for  her  beauty 
— a  love  vulgar  and  brief;  for  the  qualities  of  heart — a  love 
lasting  but  monotonous. 

Dumas  fils :  Why  should  a  man  of  intelligence  become 
attached  to  a  woman?  For  the  same  reason  that  Horace 
Vernet  attached  himself  to  the  mast  of  a  ship,  that  he  might 
contemplate  the  tempest. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  :  Don't  you  know  how  hard  it  is 
for  some  people  to  get  out  of  a  room  after  their  visit  is 
really  over?  One  would  think  they  had  been  built  in  your 
parlor  or  study,  and  were  waiting  to  be  launched. 

Hawthorne  :  Thank  Providence  for  spring.  The  earth, 
and  man  himself  by  sympathy  with  his  birthplace,  would  be 
far  other  than  we  find  him  if  life  toiled  wearily  onward 
without  this  periodical  infusion  of  the  primal  spirit. 

Carlyle  :  The  man  without  a  purpose  is  like  a  ship  with- 
out a  rudder  ;  a  waif,  a  nothing,  a  no  man.  Have  a  purpose 
in  life,  if  it  is  only  to  kill,  and  divide,  and  sell  oxen  well,  but 
have  a  purpose  ;  and  having  it,  throw  such  strength  of  mind 
and  muscle  into  your  work  as  God  has  given  you. 

Richter  :  Ah  !  it  was  not  the  mere  Lubberland  of  sweet- 
meats and  playthings  which  then,  with  its  perspective,  storms 
like  a  river  of  joy  against  the  chambers  of  our  hearts  ;  and 
which  yet,  in  the  moonlight  of  memory,  with  its  dusky  land- 
scapes, melts  our  soul  in  sweetness.  Ah  !  this  was  it,  that 
then  for  our  boundless  wishes  there  were  still  boundless 
hopes  ;  but  now  reality  is  around  us,  and  the  wishes  are  all 
that  we  have  left. 

Sacramexto,  April,  1S81. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


BELLA'S    LETTER. 

More  Lenten  Musings— A  Reception  at  Senator  Sha- 
ron s— Plighted  Troths  and  Wedding  Rings — 
Whereabouts  of  Society  People. 


Friday,  April  i.  1881. — I  have  been  taken  to 
task  by  a  lady  friend,  who  not  only  finds  fault  with 
me  for  delineating  the  sinuous  ways  of  Miss  Flora 
McFlimsy  and  Miss  Lilywhite,  but  gets  sadly -out  of 
temper  with  me,  and  says  :  "  No  woman  with  any 
religion  at  all  in  her  soul  would  lend  her  pen  in  the 
construction  of  sentences  touching  lightly  on  Lent." 
I  am  afraid  my  correspondent  is  bigoted,  and  that  if 
the  truth  were  known,  she  inwardly  abhors  all  de- 
nominations but  her  own.  However,  she  fires  off  so 
many  good  things  in  her  closing  thunderbolt,  and 
there  are  in  it  so  many  possible  truths,  that  I  present 
it  entire.  Thus  she  concludes  :  "  In  reality  Lent  is 
to  millions  of  people  an  era  for  truly  mortifying  the 
spirit,  for  crucifying  the  lusts  of  theflesh  and  the  pride 
of  the  eye,  and  prostrating  one's  self  before  the  only 
pure  and  perfect  One.  Multitudes  of  pious  Catholics 
find  the  forty  days  of  Lent  a  time  of  true  refresh- 
ment for  the  world-weary  heart.  Customary  amuse- 
ments are  foregone,  and  the  soul  secludes  itself  in  a 
quiet  and  cloistered  sanctuary,  recollecting  past  sins, 
deprecating  God's  righteous  anger,  which  it  fears  it 
has  incurred,  and  looking  forward  through  peniten- 
tial tears  to  a  golden  and  enduring  clime  where  sin, 
and  ignorance,  and  pain,  and  grief  shall  cease.  It 
is  vain  to  say  that  thoughts  like  these  do  not  withdraw 
the  affections  for  a  time  from  the  world.  For  a  little 
space,  at  least,  men  and  women  who  entertain  these 
convictions,  as  I  certainly  do,  are  raised  above  the 
common  passions  and  temptations  of  earth,  and  are 
enabled  to  fix  a  steady  eye  upon  heaven.  This  frame 
of  mind  is  assisted  by  the  simple  and  rigorous  diet 
which  Lent  prescribes.  The  enforced  abstinence 
purifies  the  body,  which,  under  a  too  careless  and  un- 
scientific regimen,  is  apt  to  become  clogged  with  hu- 
mors, and  a  purified  physique  unmistakably  helps  the 
soul  in  its  upward  struggle."  I  submit  the  foregoing 
as  strong  religious  reasoning,  and  willingly  add  that  1 
have  always  believed  in  Lent  as  a  good  time  to  do 
with  less  warmth-producing  food.  If  I  am  right, 
from  a  physical  standpoint,  and  my  lady  friend  is 
correct  in  her  premises,  then  religion  supplements 
nature,  and  on  the  slim  diet  of  Lent  we  see  the  two 
working  together  for  human  good.  At  the  same 
time  I  am  not  blind  to  the  tact  that  there  is,  in  some 
cases — perhaps  not  in  so  many  as  may  be  expected — 
considerable  fashion  in  the  observance  of  the  sacred 
anniversary,  and  especially  in  my  own  (the  Episcopal} 
church.  Of  course,  a  good  deal  of  difference  is  found 
in  the  degree  of  strictness  with  which  Lent  is  kept. 
In  some  families,  though  not  in  very  many,  a  funereal 
solemnity  prevails,  during  which  time  the  lemale 
members  starve  themselves  at  home,  and  raid  upon 
their  Protestant  friends  about  lunch  time,  and  the 
males,  who  are  under  espionage  around  the  family 
altar,  "  fill  up  "  down  town  at  intervals  daily  from  11 
until  5.  In  other  families  they  are  merely  character- 
ized by  a  slight  abstension  from  the  favorite  dishes  or- 
dinarily indulged  in,  just  sufficient  to  show  that  the 
peculiar  temperament  and  requirements  of  the  period 
are  recognized.  But  in  far  the  greater  proportion  of 
cases  only  one  or  two  members  of  a  family  make  a 
change  in  this  respect,  the  other  members  remaining 
indifferent  on  the  subject.  It  is  comparatively  sel- 
dom that  an  entire  family  observes  Lent  as  a  time 
of  fasting  and  peculiarly  solemn  religious  exercise. 
In  reality  there  is  not  enough  homogeneousness  of 
feeling  on  the  subject.  In  some  few  cases  there  are 
persons  who  revive  in  their  own  experience  all  the 
solemn  and  severe  self-discipline  prescribed  by  the 
ancient  church,  like  my  lady  friend  whom  I  quote 
above  ;  and,  though  they  may  not  wear  hair  under- 
garments, or  flagellate  their  precious  epidermis,  and 
live  on  bread  and  water,  they  approximate  that  stan- 
dard as  nearly  as  the  enlightenment  of  their  sur- 
roundings will  admit  of.  Yet,  amid  all  that  is  sincere 
and  devout  in  the  observance  of  Lent,  I  still  adhere 
to  the  declaration  made  in  a  former  letter,  that 
however  much  my  sex  may  talk  sackcloth  and  ashes, 
the  sackcloth  is  elaborately  trimmed,  and  the  ashes 
is  the  ashes-of-roses,  and  fresh  from  the  White 
House  at  that. 

After  all,  the  Lenten  season  has  been  more  rigidly 
observed  this  year  than  ever  before — whether  it  has 
been  for  the  mortification  of  the  flesh,  spiritually 
speaking,  or  for  its  purification  physically,  I  cannot 
say.  That  it  has  been  taken  advantage  of  by  liberal 
entertainers  as  a  welcome  season  of  "  let-up, "  there 
is  no  doubt.  Still,  in  the  aggregate,  there  has  been 
a  medley  of  receptions,  balls,  weddings,  anniversa- 
ries, etc,  although  none  of  them  have  been  of  that 
"elevated  character"  known  as  "swell,"  and  do 
not,  therefore,  afford  the  society  scribe  much  op- 
portunity for  the  display  of  his  or  her  peculiar  gift. 
Among  the  most  delightful  affairs  that  have  quietly 
come  off  during  the  past  week  or  more,  may  be 
mentioned  that  of  Mrs.  Dr.  J.  Carroll  Whinnery,  on 
the  24th  insL ;  also  that  ot  Miss  Gussie  Robbins,  on 
Van  Ness  avenue,  on  the  26th,  in  which  there  were 
both  singing  and  dancing  ;  on  the  same  evening  Mrs. 
Robert  Johnson  gave  her  last  reception  prior  to  her 
departure  for  the  Orient  to-morrow.  Mrs.  L.  L. 
Baker  also  gave  an  elegant  lunch  party  at  her  new 
residence  on  Van  Ness  avenue. 

Lieutenant  S.  M.  Ackley,  U.  S.  N.,  and  wife,  (for- 
merly Miss  Edith  Cash,)  her  sister,  Miss  Anna  P. 
Cash,  and  their  cousin,  Mr.  Thomas  M.  Cash,  of 
this  city,  were  most  delightfully  entertained  by  Sen- 
ator Sharon,  at  Belmont,  on  Monday  evening  last 
The  visit  to  that  charming  country-seat  was  much  en- 
joyed by  the  guests,  who  are  in  California  for  the  first 
time.  Senator  Sharon  happened  to  be  an  old  ac- 
quaintance of  Mrs.  Ackley  at  the  time  she  was  one 
of  the  reigning  belles  of  Washington  City,  and  it  gave 
him  great  pleasure  to  renew  it  where  he  had  the  op- 
portunity of  showing  old  friends  such  attention  as 
will  be  sure  to  impress  them  favorably  with  country 
life  near  San  Francisco.  None  but  those  named 
were  present.  Lieutenant  Ackley  leaves  by  the 
steamer  to-morrow  for  Japan,  on  duty  connected 
with  the  astronomical  expedition  under  command  of 
Lieutenant-Commander  Green.  His  wife  and  Miss 
Cash  accompany  him,  and  they  will  remain  in  Japan, 
China  and  India  for  a  period  probably  of  three  years. 
Lieutenant  Ackley  and  party  were  also  entertained  by 
Mrs.  Charles  Crocker,  last  evening. 

It  is  reported  in  society  circles  that  Downey  Har- 
vey, son  of  Mrs.  Edward  Martin,  and  Miss  Sophie 
Cutter,  are  engaged.  It  is  also  reported  that  Mr.  W. 
H.  Tilford,  for  a  long  time  a  resident  at  the  Palace, 
and  Miss  Dio  Hamilton  are  engaged.  The  wedding 
of  Mr.  James  Robinson,  son  of  Alfred  Robinson,  and 
Miss  Carrie  Hawes,  will  take  place  on  the  19th  in- 
stant, probably  at  Menlo.  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon 
C.  H.  H.  Hall,  U.  S.  N.,  was  married  to  Miss  Marie 


Bernard  on  Wednesday  evening  last.  An  engage- 
ment of  marriage  is  said  to  exist  between  Mr.  Charles 
Smith,  of  this  city,  and  Miss  Kittie  Thompson,  of 
Los  Angeles.  On  the  20th  instant,  Miss  Dollie  Brown 
will  be  married  at  the  Palace  Hotel,  and,  afterward 
give  a  reception,  to  which  between  three  and  four 
hundred  ladies  and  gentlemen  have  been  invited. 

The  movements  and  whereabouts  of  society  people, 
and  others  more  or  less  known,  maybe  chronicled,  or 
gossipped  about,  as  follows  :  Colonel  Fred.  Crocker 
and  Stephen  Gage  returned  from  Utah  on  Tuesday 
morning  last.  Governor  Perkins  has  returned  from 
Los  Angeles,  greatly  pleased  with  his  visit  to  the  or- 
ange groves.  Commander  and  Mrs.  Glass,  who  have 
arrived  safely  at  Sitka,  hope  to  visit  San  Francisco 
and  Oakland  early  in  June.  E.  H.  Miller,  secretary 
C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.,  and  S.  S.  Montague,  chief  engineer 
C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.,  and  family,  have  gone  south  in  a 
special  car,  mostly  for  pleasure  and  recreation.  The 
drowning,  on  Monday  last,  of  Commander  Charles 
McDougall,  U.  S.  N.,  a  son  of  Real-Admiral  McDou- 
gall,  and  brother  of  Mrs.  Nopie  Le  Breton,  of  this 
city,  off  Mendocino  Pgint,  caused  profound  sadness 
among  navy  people  and  others  who  knew  the  deceased. 
Commander  McDougall  was  appointed  to  Annapolis 
from  Pennsylvania  in  1852,  and  had  a  most  meritori- 
ous record  of  nearly  twenty-nine  years'  service.  He 
leaves  a  wife  (formerly  Miss  Kate  Coffey)  and  four 
children.  Mr.  Charles  McDermott  has  arrived  safely 
in  New  York.  Mrs.  Doctor  Lord,  of  Tucson,  arrived 
in  Rome  a  few  days  ago,  and  found  her  daughter 
convalescing.  Henry  Edgerton  and  Grove  Johnson, 
of  Sacramento,  have  been  spending  a  few  days  in  Los 
Angeles.  General  Banning  and  wife  left  San  Fran- 
cisco for  their  home  in  Wilmington  on  Saturday  last. 
Governor  Perkins,  Alexander  Badlam,  and  Hon.  C. 
T.  Ryland  were  regaled  with  an  elegant  lunch  at  the 
Sierra  Madre  Villa  on  Saturday  last.  Lieuten- 
ant W.  A.  Morgan,  U.  S.  Navy,  is  at  the  Pal- 
ace. John  I.  Sabin  has  gone  East  to  attend  a  tele- 
phone convention.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reinhart  have  re- 
turned to  the  Palace.  Lieutenant  H.  D.  Smith, 
lately  in  command  of  the  revenue  steamer  J.  F. 
Hartley,  at  this  port,  has  been  assigned  to  the  steamer 
Woodbury,  at  Eastport,  Maine.  The  agreeable-man- 
nered Richard  H.  Pease  Jr.,  better  known  as  Dick 
Pease,  has.  returned  from  his  Eastern  tour,  and  hearts 
are  trumps  once  more.  Carleton  Coleman  was  at 
Singapore  when  last  heard  from.  Mrs.  Henry  Welh- 
erbee,  who  has  been  sojourning  at  the  Palace  since 
her  arrival  from  the  Eastern  States  on  Christmas,  has 
returned  to  her  beautiful  home  at  Fruit  Vale,  Alameda 
County.  Mr.  Blackie,  better  known  as  Black-Eye, 
since  his  interview  with  Mr.  Le  Breton  a  few  weeks  ago, 
departs  for  Scotland  in  a  short  time.  Drury  Melone  ar- 
rived home  via  the  Southern  route  on  Wednesday  last. 
Jarrett  T.  Richards,  of  Santa  Barbara,  is  at  the  Occi- 
dental. Lieutenant  Robert  M.  Berry,  U.  S.  N.,  has 
been  detailed  by  the  department  to  command  the 
Mary  and  Helen  on  the  voyage  in  search  of  the 
yeannette.  Henry  S.  Crocker  and  wife  are  at  the 
Sierra  Madre  Villa.  C.  A.  Corbine,  U.  S.  N.,  is  at 
the  Occidental.  General  Ned  Beale  and  Hayward 
Hutchinson,  of  Washington,  have  arrived,  and  are  at 
the  Palace.  School  Superintendent  John  W.  Taylor 
is  still  seriously  ill.  Fred  Castle  wants  to  sell  his 
splendid  house  on  Van  Ness  Avenue  and  go  to  Eu- 
rope ;  it  is  said  that  he  will  sell  it  just  as  it  is,  fur- 
nished, for  $80,000.  Judge  Hyde  wants  to  sell  his 
house,  719  Geary  Street,  now  occupied  by  Captain 
Wilcox.  At  the  Kimball  Mansion,  Los  Angeles, 
there  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  Cobb,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Samuel  Emmes,  A.  B.  Emmes,  Miss  Mabel  Emmes, 
and  Mr.  D.  B.  King  and  wife,  Boston,  and  O.  J. 
Vantasel  and  Mrs.  B.  Ward,  of  San  Francisco.  Rev. 
J.  M.  Osborne,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  Bishop 
Haven,  are  in  Los  Angeles.  Mr.  Charles  Crocker 
left  for  Deming,  N.  M,,  yesterday,  in  a  special  car. 
N.  P.  Perrine  and  wife,  who  have  been  spending  the 
winter  at  the  Palace,  have  returned  to  their  home  in 
Alameda.  Theodore  Wagner  arrived  from  the  East 
on  Wednesday  last.  Mrs.  Leland  Stanford  and  son 
were  in  Italy  at  last  advices.  James  Shearer,  presi- 
dent of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Bay  City,  Mich., 
is  wintering  in  Southern  California.  Charlie  Christ- 
mas, who  has  been  staying  at  the  Palace  all  winter, 
has  returned  to  New  York.  It  is  -not  known  what 
particular  heiress  Charlie  has  in  sight  at  the  present 
time.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Wilson  will  remain  East 
until  May.  Dr.  C.  H.  H.  Hall,  U.  S.  N.,  and  wife 
are  at  the  Baldwin.  Mrs.  Commodore  Phelps  was 
entertained  with  a  lunch  on  Tuesday  last.  R.  M. 
Rogers,  U.  S.  A.,  is  at  the  Grand  ;  and  Commander 
E.  P.  Lull  and  C.  W.  Livermore,  U.  S,  N.,  are  at 
the  Occidental.  L.  H.  Breed,  of  Janesville,  0-,  who 
has  been  wintering  in  Southern  California,  is  at  the 
Lick.  Miss  Jennie  Sweetapple  is  in  St.  Louis.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Albert  Jenks  and  Miss  Nellie  Trowbridge 
have  returned  from  the  East,  and  are  stopping  at 
the  Grand.  Commander  Merriman  has  been  ordered 
to  the  command  of  the  Adams.  Governor  Kinkead 
is  still  sojourning  among  us.  Lieutenant  Governor 
Mansfield  came  up  from  Los  Angeles  yesterday,  and 
is  at  the  Occidental.  Consul  Frankel,  of  Valparaiso, 
is  at  the  Palace.  W.  P.  Ray,  and  F.  H.  De  Favor, 
U.  S.  N.,  are  at  the  Baldwin.  Captain  R.  S.  Floyd 
has  been  re-elected  Commodore  of  the  Pacific  Yacht 
Club.  Among  San  Francisco  people  who  depart  for 
China  and  Japan  to-morrow,  are  Mrs.  Robert  John- 
son, George  Hearst,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.*  Humphrey 
Moore. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  arrivals  at  the  Hotel  del 
Monte,  Monterey,  since  my  last  screed  on  the  25th 
ultimo  :  Geo.  S.  Bradley  and  wife,  Miss  Grace  Brad- 
ley, A.  Ruffo  and  wife,  F.  F.  McCarthy,  L.  Bigelow 
and  wife,  R.  Hastings,  Mrs.  John  R.  Jarboe,  Paul 
Jarboe,  Mrs.  L.  Marchant,  Miss  Aggie  McLaughlin, 
Robert  Haight  Miss  Lizzie  Haight,  T.  H.  Goodman 
and  wife,  E.  T.  B^  Mills  and^wit'e,  Mrs.  D.  Cahn,  five 
children  and  two  nurses,  W.  Whitmore,  C.  C.  Jones, 
E.  L.  G.  Steele,  F.  Cohen,  Fred.  A,  Clark  and  wife, 
O.  H.  Lagrange,  H.  N.  Morse,  Geo.  A.  Ball,  of 
San  Francisco  ;  W.  J.  Westerfield  and  wife,  Willie 
Westerfield,  Virginia  City;  J.  Webster  and  wife,  S. 
Nugent,  London  ;  David  Bell,  New  South  Wales  ; 
P.  Moffat,  Miss  Moffat,  Miss  Buhl,  Detroit  ;  Mrs. 
P.  Howe,  Mrs.  S.  Howe,  Miss  C.  H.  Howe,  Marl- 
boro, Mass.  ;  Miss  H.  S.  Leach,  Rockford,  111.  ;  N. 
P.  Fasset  and  wife.  Elmira,  N.  Y.  ;  James  R.  Bare, 
Gilroy  ;  J.  W.  Morris,  Oakland  ;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hewitt,  England  ;  C.  R.  Boyce  and  wife,  Eureka, 
Nevada;  Geo.  H.  Bond  and  wife,  Boston;  D.  M. 
Orborn  and  wife,  Miss  Osborn,  Auburn,  N.  Y.  ;  J. 
A.  Hosmer  and  wife  Ohio  ;  R.  S.  Haynes,  J.  S.  Boyd, 
Frank  G.  Brown,  E.  Bowman,  New  York  ;  J.  J.  Hill- 
yer,  Washington  ;  R.  A.  Dane,  Manila  ;  E.  W. 
Shepard  and  wife,  Bridgeport,  Conn.  ;  C.  Hansen 
and  wife,  A.  Hansen  and  wife,  Captain  Roberts  and 
wife,  B.  F.  Cooper  and  wife,  Miss  Grace  Merritt,  P. 
P.  Chamberlain,  Redwood  City.  Bella. 

Go  to  Bradley  &  Rulofson's,  429  Montgomery  St. 


MERRIE  ENGLAND. 

The  Follies  of  the  Fashionable  World  across  the  Pond 
— Ladies'  Gloves,  and  Gentlemen's  Corsets — "Tea 
Calls"  and  Costmnes — Museum  Flirtation — A 
"Passionate   Bromfton"  Masquerade. 

A  number  six  glove  is  not  to  be  bought  for  love  or 
money  in  the  big  city  of  Birmingham.  Which  mel- 
ancholy fact  measures  the  size  of  the  average  English 
woman's  hand. 

Corsets  for  gentlemen  have  become  so  much  the 
fashion  that  there  are  a  number  of  shops  in  London 
devoted  to  the  sale  ot  them.  It  is  an  interesting 
spectacle  to  watch  some  young  swells  trying  to  pick 
up  their  pocket  handkerchiefs. 

Moncure  D.  Conway  has  a  charming  home  in 
London,  designed  both  in  the  exterior  and  interior 
by  Mrs.  Conway,  who  is  very  clever  in  drawing. 
The  house  is  furnished  in  the  Queen  Anne  style,  and 
replete  with  fine  wood  carvings,  pictures  and  bric-a- 
brac  Many  English  people  find  a  great  novelty  in 
the  sliding  doors  that  connect  the  different  apart- 
ments* and  which  are  comparatively  unknown  in  their 
country. 

The  Englishwoman  has  at  present  a  rage  for  one 
style  of  dressing  the  hair.  Shop  girls,  duchesses, 
Mrs.  Langtry  and  Ellen  Terry,  follow  the  same 
fashion.  It  is  very  simple,  but  the  French  scream  at 
it,  and  one  is  inclined  to  sympathize  with  them  in 
looking  at  a  pretty  blonde  who  has  shorn  the  sides 
and  top  of  her  head  until  the  golden  locks  are  about 
three  inches  long,  curled  these  into  a  bushy  mass, 
parted  it  on  one  side  and  coiled  the  remainder  of  her 
crowning  glory  into  a  tight  little  knot  on  the  nape  of 
her  neck.  Worse  still,  the  curly  crop  is  not  allowed 
to  follow  the  outlines  of  the  head,  but  is  covered  up 
in  a  sort  of  turret  right  at  the  summit. 

"Tea  calls"  is  the  name  now  given  to  afternoon 
visits  in  fashionable  society  in  London.  The  hostess 
has  scattered  about  her  drawing-room  tiny  tables, 
standing  lower  than  the  chairs,  generally  carved  or 
inlaid,  and  set  with  daintiest  china  cups  and  saucers, 
from  which  is  served  weak  tea,  enjoyed  by  the  visit- 
ors, who  moisten  their  morsels  of  scandal  with  the 
delicate  beverage.  These  calls  have  brought  into 
fashion  very  delicate  costumes  in  gay  colors,  with  the 
addition  of  a  coquettish  cap  for  the  hostess.  One, 
worn  by  Lady  Seabright,  for  instance,  consisted  of  a 
blue  silk  shepherdess  overdress  and  a  crimson-satin 
quilted  petticoat ;  the  cap  trimmed  with  ribbons  of 
the  two  shades.  The  Princess  of  Wales  dresses, 
as  a  rule,  in  black,  and  is  particularly  partial  to  vel- 
vet and  very  high  ruffs  about  the  neck  of  her  cos- 
tumes. The  latter  is  very  becoming,  as  her  neck  is 
somewhat  too  long  for  beauty,  but  it  is  amusing  to 
see  the  fashion  adopted  by  the  mass  of  English  wo- 
men, who,  on  the  average,  have  rather  short  and 
plnmp,  than  long  and  thin  necks.  What  the  princess 
deprives  herself  of  in  color  she  makes  up  in  the  toi- 
lets of  her  two  young  daughters,  who  are  rainbows 
in  the  London  fog,  with  their  bright-tinted  dresses 
and  fair  complexions. 

Where  won't  people  flirt?  is  a  question  raised  in 
one's  mind  when  they  enter  the  solemn  precincts  of 
the  British  Museum  and  wander  through  the  halls 
devoted  to  natural  history.  Here,  before  a  stage  of 
stuffed  and  hideous  gorillas,  you  see  George  Augus- 
tus and  Clementina  lost,  not  in  Darwinian  specula- 
tions, but  in  the  mazes  of  a  lovers'  quarrel.  Seated 
before  the  skeleton  of  a  mighty  elephant  is  Eliza  and 
her  beau,  and  the  bare  bones  of  the  mammoth  almost 
blush  at  the  tender  epithets  and  soft  murmurings  that 
float  down  the  holes  where  the  ears  ought  to  be.  One 
of  the  most  attractive  rooms  for  enamored  youths 
is  that  devoted  to  snakes.  Here  the  sweet  young 
things  tremble,  and  shudder,  and  clutch  his  coat- 
sleeve,  and  he  makes  a  feint  of  protecting  them  from 
these  horrible  anacondas  and  boa  constrictors  and 
things,  and  feels  how  nice  it  is  to  be  a  big,  brave 
man,  able  to  protect  tender  temininity  without  dan- 
ger to  himself.  Rainy  afternoons  the  museum  just 
swarms  with  this  species  of  visitor,  and  if  a  rule  was 
made  admitting  only  one  sex  at  a  time  it  may  be  be- 
lieved that  the  study  of  natural  history  would  prove 
as  little  popular  as  that  of  the  Chinese  language. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alma  Tadema  gave  a  brilliant  enter- 
tainment at  their  beautiful  London  residence  recently 
that  must  have  been  very  pretty.  It  was  de  rigueur 
that  every  lady  should  come  masked,  and  the  gentle- 
men were  encouraged,  though- not  obliged,  to  do  like- 
wise. A  more  charming  house  for  the  living  picture 
of  which  it  was  to  be  the  background  does  not  exist 
in  London.  The  garden  lying  between  the  gate  and 
the  house  door  was  covered  in  and  lighted  by  the 
many-colored  radiance  of  Chinese  lanterns.  Oriental 
curtains  draped  the  entrance,  and  just  within  stood 
the  figure  of  the  host,  inscrutable  in  blue  silk  mask 
and  domino.  On  his  right  was  an  illuminated  parch- 
ment screen  on  which  guests  were  requested  to  write 
their  titles.  Masks  and  dominoes  were  provided  in 
an  adjoining  room  for  such  of  the  guests  as  had  neg- 
lected to  bring  their  own,  or  wished  to  mystify  their 
friends  by  changing  their  disguise  during  the  evening. 
Up-stairs,  guests  were  received  by  the  two  young 
daughters  of  the  host,  dressed  in  Charles  II.  style,  they 
being  the  only  ladies  present  unmasked.  The  series 
of  rooms,  including  the  studio,  were  exquisitely  ar- 
ranged and  lighted,  and  the  gay,  yet  mysterious,  as- 
pect of  the  assemblage,  standing  in  groups  or  mov- 
ing over  the  polished  floors,  amidst  the  richly-hued 
draperies  and  decorations  of  the  apartments,  was  pic- 
turesque in  the  extreme.  The  hostess  appeared  during 
the  early  part  of  the  evening  in  several  totally  differ- 
ent dominoes,  but  at  supper  her  dress  was  found  to  be 
a  truthfully  complete  old  Dutch  peasant  costume, 
most  becoming  to  its  wearer.  The  dull-green  satin 
skirt  was  elaborately  quilted  in  a  rich  pattern,  the 
bodice,  with  full  short  skirts  of  light-figured  chintz, 
with  neckerchief  embroidered  in  colors,  and  muslin 
cap  with  long  ear  pieces,  tied  on  with  a  figured  satin 
ribbon,  were  all  pieces  of  a  genuine  costume  belonging 
to  the  seventeenth  century.  Her  sister,  Mrs.  Wil- 
liams, wore  a  Kate  Greenaway  costume  in  old  gold 
color,  with  poke  bonnet,  low  shoes,  with  ribbons 
crossed  over  the  instep,  and  long,  buttonless  gloves. 
Mr.  Julian  Hawthorne,  in  an  admirable  model  mask 
and  wig,  went  as  Lord  Beaconsfield.  Mrs.  John 
Collier,  daughter  of  Professor  Huxley,  in  a  very 
correct  Charles  II.  dress;  Mrs.  Macmillian,  Mrs. 
Julian  Hawthorne,  and  Mme.  Modjeska,  in  a  rich 
silk  and  brocade  dominoes,  made  in  original  style. 
Among  the  dominoes  were  Mr.  Edmund  Yates,  Mr, 
Frederick  Macmillian,  Mr.  Oscar  Wilde,  Mr.  Forbes 
Robertson,  and  many  other  people  more  or  less  dis- 
tinguished. The  dresses  were  chiefly  historical  and 
accurate  in  every  detail.  At  half-past  twelve  supper 
was  announced,  and  the  assemblage  trooped  down 
the  staircase  to  the  dining-room,  the  decoration  of 
which  is  one  of  the  host's  master-pieces.  Here  the 
masks  were  removed,  and  much  amusement  ensued 
at  the  various  revelations. 


OUR    LETTER-BOX. 

The  Forthcoming-  Art  Loan  Exhibition. 
The  Society  ot  Decorative  Art  has  advertised  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  daily  papers  that  it  will  ac- 
cept specimens  of  decorative  work  at  the  coming  Art 
Loan  Exhibition,  and  will  exhibit  them  free  of  charge, 
taking  the  small  commission  of  ten  per  cent,  on  those 
sold.  This  special  department  of  the  Art  Loan  Ex- 
hibition will  no  doubt  be  examined  with  much  inter- 
est, as  foreshadowing,  to  some  extent,  the  contem- 
plated work  of  the  society.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
many  of  those  from  whom  the  society  hopes  in  the 
future  to  receive  work  will  avail  themselves  of  this 
excellent  opportunity  to  have  their  productions  hon- 
estly criticised,  and  therefore  helpfully  so,  and  attrac- 
tively displayed  to  a  large  circle  of  possible  purchas- 
ers. The  committee  who  will  have  this  special  ex- 
hibit in  charge  will  examine  articles  sent  in  for  exam- 
ination in  a  spirit  of  fairness,  tempered  by  leniency. 
The  names  of  the  contributors  will  be  known  only  to 
the  secretary — each  piece  being  numbered,  a  corres- 
ponding number  being  entered  in  a  book,  with  name 
and  address.  Therefore,  neither  prejudice  nor  bias 
will  be  likely  to  influence  the  reception  or  rejection  of 
work.  For  the  present,  the  California  association 
will  follow  generally  the  rules  of  the  New  York  sbci- 
ety.  When  the  rooms  are  permanently  opened  it 
may  possibly  be  found  desirable  to  make  the  requis- 
ites for  the  admission  of  work  more  elastic  than  is 
the  case  in  the  parent  society.  Wax  flowers 
and  fruit,  feather  flowers,  leather  work,  skeleton- 
ized leaves,  knitting,  crochet,  shell  work,  pressed 
ferns  and  mosses,  and  plain  sewing,  are  not  accepted 
by  the  society,  its  special  mission  being  to  encour- 
age the  production  of  more  artistic  articles  of  house- 
hold and  personal  use.  Wood-carving,  china  deco- 
rated in  vitrifiable  colors,  embroidery,  outline  work, 
and  painting  on  panels,  screens,  and  fans,  all  come 
within  the  scope  of  the  exhibit.  Samples  of  begun 
and  finished  work  from  the  New  Work  Society  have 
been  ordered,  and  contributions  asked  for  from  Miss 
McLaughlin,  Miss  Emmet,  and  others.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  home  workers  will  not  allow  the  society  to 
depend  mainly  for  its  special  exhibit  on  the  produc- 
tions of  strangers.  In  its  future  sphere  of  usefulness 
this  society  should  strive,  as  far  as  may  be,  to  beget 
a  spirit  of  originality  rather  than  of  imitation.  The 
local  influences  of  natural  surroundings  ought  to  pro- 
duce in  all  art  work  here  a  habit  of  expression  pecu- 
liar to  the  Pacific  Coast.  In  decorative  art,  which  so 
largely  draws  its  inspirations  from  the  still  life  of  na- 
ture, this  originality  ought  to  be  strongly  marked. 
For  the  wood-carver  and  the  art-embroiderer,  the  myr- 
iad forms  of  leaf  and  flower  which  glorify  the  State 
from  valley  to  mountain-top,  should  serve  as  an  inex- 
austible  source  of  inspiration.  M. 


Political  Education. 
Editor  Argonaut  :  A  few  months  since  the  So- 
ciety for  Political  Education  was  organized  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  under  the  auspices  of  Hon.  David 
Wells,  Horace  White,  and  other  well-known  gentle- 
men. Though  at  the  time  the  press  in  the  East  and 
on  this  coast  noticed  the  fact  of  the  formation  of  the 
society,  yet  its  scope  and  objects  are,  evidently,  not 
yet  understood.  They  are  entirely  educational,  in 
the  sense  of  more  widely  diffusing  sound  ideas  upon 
those  subjects  which  come  within  the  range  of  govern- 
mental action.  The  society  has  no  party  aims  in 
view.  The  purpose  is  to  form  reading  circles  through- 
out the  country,  the  members  of  which  shall  agree  to 
read  certain  works  recommended  by  the  society,  upon 
the  elements  of  political  economy,  political  history  of 
the  country,  and  the  elements  of  constitutional  law 
and  history,  and  also  the  constitution  of  the  State  in 
which  they  live.  These  circles  can  also  become  soci- 
eties for  discussion,  if  they  choose,  and  a  series  of 
questions  for  that  purpose  is  now  being  prepared. 
Members  are  of  two  classes — active  and  cooperative. 
The  former  pay  fifty  cents  per  annum,  and  enter  into 
the  agreement  spoken  of ;  the  latter,  five  dollars  per 
year.  The  funds  are  to  be  devoted  to  publishing 
tracts  on  politico-economical  subjects,  for  distribu- 
tion among  the  members.  Already  a  lecture  by  Ed- 
ward Atkinson,  entitled  "  What  is  a  Bank?"  has  been 
published.  I  have  been  appointed  Secretary  for  the 
Pacific  Coast,  and  shall  be  much  obliged  if  you  will 
allow  me,  through  the  columns  of  your  widely  circu- 
lated journal,  to  call  the  attention  of  the  public  to  - 
this  worthy  society,  and  to  say  that  I  shall  be  happy 
to  give  any  further  information  to  parties  interested,  ■ 
and  to  aid  in  the  formation  of  reading  circles.  My 
address  is  :  Oakland,  Postoffice  box  915. 

Respectfully,  yours,  W.  W.  Crane  Jr. 


A  Repentant  Sinner. 

Editor  Argonaut  :  I  have  been  poor  for  years, 
and  perhaps  always  will  be,  But,  although  poor  and 
foreign  born,  1  have  ever  been  an  ardent  admirer  of 
your  independent  course.  I  have  always  read  your 
paper  whenever  I  could  beg,  borrow,  or  steal  one ; 
and  when  all  other  resources  have  failed  me,  I  would 
borrow  a  bit  and  buy  it.  During  the  last  month 
I  have  devoted  my  whole  energies  to  the  accumu- 
lation of  four  dollars.  By  beating  my  boarding-house 
keeper  with  honeyed  words,  and  by  working  on  the 
good  will  ot  such  acquaintances  as  were  not  too  fa- 
miliar with  me,  I  have  accomplished  my  object.  Here- 
with I  remit  the  amount  of  $4.00  for  one  year's  sub- 
scription. I  presume  you  are  as  susceptible  to  flat- 
tery as  myself,  and  in  all  due  candor  I  wish  to  say, 
that  among  all  the  papers  which  I  borrow — about 
fourteen — I  do  not  find  any  which  in  its  editorial  con- 
duct suits  me  so  well  as  yours.  I  think  you  should 
be  patronized  by  all  right-thinking  people,;  and  as  I 
have  really  become  ashamed  of  having  bummed  my 
reading  of  your  paper,  I  have  done  my  best  to  raise 
the  necessary  funds.  With  all  due  contrition,  I  offer 
up  on  the  altar  of  the  Argonaut  all  the  money  my 
friends  will  let  me  have,  and  may  the  Lord  have  mercy 
on  my  soul.  My  father  is  an  old  man,  being  eighty 
years  of  age.  He  was  born"  a  subject  of  her  majesty 
Queen  Victoria,  but  has  been  a  naturalized  citizen 
of  this  his  adopted  country  about  twenty-five  years. 
He  informs  me  that  your  independent  course  of  jour- 
nalism suits  him  so  well  that  he  would  rather  see  you 
than  the  Queen.  But  I  fear  he  has  got  so  old  that 
he  don't  appreciate  female  society  as  much  as  his 
humble  son,  or  I  am  sure  he  would  not  say  that. 
Yours,  penitently,  A  FOREIGNER. 

Princeton,  March  28,  1881. 

[We  are  pleased  that  another  wicked  one  has  come 
in.  "While  the  lamp  holds  out  to  burn,  the  vilest 
sinner  may  return"  to  the  Argonaut  office,  522  Cal- 
ifornia Street,  if  he  brings  four  dollars  with  him. 
There  shall  be  more  joy  in  this  office  over  the  conver- 
sion of  one  man  who  has  "bummed  "  his  paper,  than 
over  the  fair  words  of  ninety-and-nine  just.] 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


THE    OLD    CZAR    AND    THE    NEW. 


It  is  winter  in  the  splendid  capital  of  all  the  Russias.  It 
is  cold  yet  sunny  weather,  and  under  one's  feet  is  heard  that 
sharp,  crunching  sound  of  snow  that  gladdens  the  Russian 
heart.  The  best  society  of  St.  Petersburg  is  out  a-sleighing. 
Standing  on  the  charming  Nevsky  Prospect,  the  view  is  a 
magic  one.  The  crowds  are  slowly  moving  up  and  down  the 
wide  sidewalks.  A  hundred  different  military  uniforms  glit- 
ter in  the  sunshine.  The  costumes  of  the  civilians  are  not 
less  picturesque.  The  ladies  display  all  the  precious  furs  of 
Siberia,  the  velvets  and  silks  of  Lyons,  the  laces  of  Brussels. 
But  the  sleighing  !  What  a  fascinating,  mad,  brilliant  whirl- 
wind it  is  !  Thousands  of  swift  horses,  of  elegant  sleighs, 
of  beautiful  women,  of  rich  and  powerful  men,  of  stout 
drivers  with  four-cornered  caps,  dash  quickly  by.  The  pic- 
ture is  ever  displaying  new  and  charming  effects  like  a  ka 
leidoscope — a  spectacle  to  be  seen  nowhere  else  on  earth. 

"Shapki  doloy!  "  thunders  a  big-bodied  gendarme.  "  Hiite 
ab/"  "  Otezvos  chapeaztx  /"  "Hats  off!"  In  four  different 
languages  he  repeats  the  same  order  right  and  left.  Sud- 
denly all  the  sleighs  form  two  close  rows,  the  heated  horses, 
under  the  skillful  management  of  the  drivers,  slowly  moving 
up  and  down  the  street.  At  the  very  middle  of  the  Nevsky 
approaches  rapidly  a  single  sleigh  drawn  by  a  white 
Arabian  horse  of  purest  blood.  In  that  sleigh  sits  the 
autocrat  of  all  the  Russias.  He  is  silently  greeted  by  his 
subjects  and  by  the  foreign  residents  of  his  capital.  The 
officers  salute,  the  civilians  take  off  their  hats,  the  ladies 
respectfully  bow. 

Again  the  imposing  figure  of  the  second  Alexander  is  seen 
on  the  beautiful  street.  There  is  less  snow  on  the  ground, 
fewer  vehicles  in  the  driveway.  The  Czar  is  in  a  close 
carriage,  driven  at  whirlwind  speed.  But  drive  he  never  so 
swiftly,  Death  keeps  the  pace. 

A  puff  of  smoke,  an  explosion,  a  startled  outcry  from  the 
populace,  and  the  Czar  stands  on  the  pavement,  pale  as 
death,  but  unharmed.  Let  us  try  to  believe  he  descended 
to  look  to  the  wounded — so  runs  the  courtly  story.  Another 
explosion — the  bomb  came  from  a  woman's  hand  this  time — 
and  all  that  is  mortal  of  Alexander  II.  lies  mangled  unto 
death  in  the  peerless  Nevsky  Prospect. 

Alexander  had  once  been  a  faithful  husband  to  his  em- 
press, but  it  is  rare  for  an  autocrat  to  long  remain  so.  And 
when  he  chose  a  favorite  she  was  soon  succeeded  by  another. 
There  is  apparently  a  Tartar  taint  in  the  Russian  imperial 
blood  which  makes  the  family  many-loving.  Not  until  he 
encountered  the  Princess  Dolgorouki  was  his  heart  won. 
The  princess  employed  neither  artifice  nor  coquetry,  nor  the 
power  of  intelligence,  nor  profound  insight.  She  was  loved 
by  Alexander,  and  she  loved  him.  There  is  in  St.  Petersburg 
an  institution  modeled  after  the  Saint-Cyr  of  Madame  de 
Maintenon.  It  receives  only  the  young  orphaned  daughters 
of  noblemen.  The  Czar  is  at  the  head  of  this  institution. 
The  Czarina  Marie  gave  it  her  benevolent  care.  She  was, 
as  the  Russians  say,  the  first  orthodox  empress,  and  they 
venerated  her  as  the  equal  of  a  saint.  Catherine  Dolgorouki, 
who  comes  of  an  ancient  house  that  traces  its  origin  back  to 
Saint  Vladimir,  was  placed  in  this  institution  at  five  years  of 
age.  It  is  difficult  for  us,  with  our  democratic  ways,  to  com- 
prehend the  sentiments  a  Russian  feels  for  the  one  he  calls 
"  Father,"  and  who  is  at  the  same  time  his  sovereign  and  his 
pope.  When  the  emperor  visits  this  institution  he  is  the 
object  of  manifestations  and  of  an  enthusiasm  that  are 
almost  idolatrous.  They  tear  his  handkerchief  into  little 
pieces  and  divide  it  among  themselves,  as  if  it  were  the  relic 
of  a  saint,  and  cut  hair  from  his  favorite  dog  and  wear  it  in 
lockets.  Catharine  Dolgorouki  shared  the  follies  of  her  com- 
panions. She  was  of  a  nervous  temperament  and  easily 
moved.  She  was  about  thirteen  when  she  fainted  away  one 
day  on  the  emperor's  speaking  to  her.  The  Czar  was  greatly 
touched,  helped  to  revive  and  reassure  her,  and  the  follow- 
ing day  sent  to  inquire  after  her.  From  that  day  the  little 
princess  had  a  place  in  his  thoughts.  And  on  her  part,  she 
spoke  of  the  emperor  to  her  companions  as  Mademoiselle 
de  la  Valliere  used  to  speak  of  Louis  XIV.  In  her  seven- 
teenth year  she  was  appointed  maid  of  honor  to  the  empress, 
and  appeared  at  court.  The  Princess  Dolgorouki  is  thirty 
years  of  age.  She  is  very  pretty.  There  is  more  of  grace 
and  sweetness  in  her  beauty  than  brilliancy.  She  is  of  me- 
dium height  and  slender,  and  her  hair  is  of  that  beautiful 
auburn,  golden  chestnut  that  the  English  so  much  admire. 
She  talks  little,  and  her  conversation  does  not  sparkle,  as  is 
so  often  the  case  with  the  great  Russian  ladies. 

But  there  is  probably  no  love  lost  between  the  new  Czar 
and  the  woman  for  whom  his  mother  was  set  aside — she  who 
controlled  his  father  for  so  long.  Two  days  after  the  trag- 
edy the  telegraph  concisely  clicked  :  "  The  Princess  Dolgo- 
rouki will  be  allowed  to  withdraw  from  St.  Petersburg."  This 
"  allowed  "  strikes  oddly  on  an  American  ear.  But  the  Prin- 
cess Dolgorouki  probably  considers  herself  extremely  fortu- 
nate in  being  allowed  to  leave.  And  she  is  doubtless  thank- 
ful to  Alexander  III.  for  letting  her  choose  her  own  route, 
and  not  directing  her  steps  Siberia-ward. 

And  this  new  autocrat,  who  has  "permitted  the  with- 
drawal "  of  his  royal  father's  first  favorite,  what  is  he  like  ? 
It  is  easy  to  sketch  his  exterior.  Alexander  III.  is  not  tall, 
but  his  frame  is  splendidly  athletic.  His  forehead  is  high  ; 
chin  broad  and  solid  ;  cheeks  full ;  nose  thick  and  short ; 
hair  brown,  and  cut  close  ;  beard  brown  and  full ;  eyes  black 
and  large — wonderful  eyes.  Cold,  generally,  like  the  glitter- 
ing rays  of  an  ice  palace  ;  yet  sometimes,  when  he  is  excited 
by  eagerness  or  hate,  they  shine  with  a  radiance  that  is  awe- 
inspiring. 

And  his  consort — the  wife  to  whom  he  has  been  ever  a 
faithful  and  devoted  husband — what  is  she  like?  She  is 
petite,  but  not  pretty  ;  her  mouth  is  somewhat  large,  and 
her  nose  too  prominent.  But  she  has  a  pair  of  wonderful 
light-brown  eyes,  which  seem  to  penetrate  to  the  very  depth 
of  the  soul  of  the  person  upon  whom  they  cast  their  glance. 
She  is  persevering,  ambitious,  and  talented.  When  the  little, 
pale  Czarowitz  Nicolaus,  the  oldest  son  of  the  assassinated 
Czar,  died  at  Nice  of  consumption  in  1865,  he  was  the  be- 
trothed of  the  Princess  Dagmar  of  Denmark.  By  this  oc- 
currence Alexander's  second  son,  the  present  Czar  Alexan- 
der III.,  became  the  Czarowitz,  and  King  Christian  IX.  of 
Denmark  did  not  hesitate  a  moment,  for  political  reasons,  to 
betroth  his  daughter  Dagmar  to  the  new  heir  of  the  Russian 


throne.  She  obeyed  without  a  murmur,  and  now  she  is  the 
Czarina  of  all  the  Russias,  under  the  name  of  Mary  Feodo- 
rowna.  They  say  that  the  Czarina  furnishes  the  brains  ;  the 
Czar,  ambitious  and  thirsting  for  distinction,  the  action. 

The  third  Alexander  is  at  least  a  moral  man.  His  private 
life  has  so  far  been  above  suspicion,  so  that  even  the  malev- 
olent gossip  of  the  St.  Petersburg  court  could  not  assail  it. 
In  consequence,  he  is  respected  there,  where  he  is  not  loved, 
even  in  those  circles  which  do  not  entertain  any  hopes  for 
political  reform  under  his  reign.  But  one  needs  other  than 
moral  qualities  to  govern  the  colossus  which  we  know  under 
the  name  of  Russia.  The  Russian  Empire  consists  of  a 
mass  of  utterly  uneducated  barbarians,  most  of  whom  are  in 
no  way  better  than  our  own  or  the  Mexican  Indians.  The 
few  large  cities  of  Russia  have  their  universities,  containing 
a  few  thousand  students  who  read  foreign  books,  whose  trav- 
els in  Europe  have  led  them  to  assimilate  the  progressive 
ideas  of  the  age.  But  the  masses  are  thoroughly  ignorant. 
These  facts  place  the  government  of  Russia  in  a  very  awk- 
ward predicament.  It  has  on  the  top  of  the  ladder  men  fa- 
natically imbued  with  the  theories  of  Buckel,  Spencer,  Dar- 
win, Louis  Blanc,  and  Victor  Hugo,  while  at  the  bottom 
stand  solid  masses  of  moujicks,  who  can  neither  read  nor 
write  ;  who  believe  that  the  devil  is  as  omnipotent  in  the 
management  of  human  affairs  as  the  Almighty  ;  who  on  the 
occurrence  of  an  epidemic  at  once  murder  all  their  medical 
attendants,  on  the  plea  that  they  are  the  cause  of  it ;  who  will 
never  transact  business  on  Monday  or  Friday,  believing  them 
to  be  unlucky  days,  and  whose  only  idea  of  festivity  consists 
in  getting  drunk  on  the  lowest  grade  of  rye  whisky,  called 
vodka. 

And  will  this  upright  young  man — who  is  in  many  respects 
able,  and  who  is  thoroughly  in  earnest—  succeed  in  fusing 
into  one  stable  and  powerful  whole  the  heterogeneous  mass 
of  elements  entering  into  the  composition  of  the  empire  ? 
His  admirers  say  "  Yes."  They  say  that  the  Turkish  war 
and  the  hard  times  that  followed  have  made  the  present 
Czar  a  man  thoroughly  cognizant  of  his  responsibilities. 
Even  his  critics  admit  as  much  ;  but  they  say  at  the  same 
time  he  is  a  man  who  is  easily  drawn  into  errors  and  prej- 
udices ;  who  cannot  see  any  farther  than  other  people, 
though  he  is  seriously  in  earnest  on  certain  matters,  and 
knows  what  he  wants.  Let  us  hope  that  he  will  be  given  a 
fair  chance  ;  that  democracy  in  Russia  will  not  always  mean 
assassination ;  that  the  last  Nihilist  bomb  has  exploded  on 
the  Nevsky  Prospect. 


On  Monday,  March  28,  Commander  C.  J.  McDougall,  in 
charge  of  the  light-house  steamer  Manzanita,  attempted  to 
make  a  landing  on  the  Mendocino  Coast,  in  a  small  boat. 
He  was  accompanied  by  Captain  Kortz,  E.  R.  Butler,  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Argonaut,  and  six  seamen.  The  boat  carried 
a  surf-line,  which  was  anchored  outside  the  breakers.  When 
between  the  outer  and  inner  line  an  extra  and  unexpected 
sea  swamped  the  boat,  throwing  all  the  occupants  out.  Five 
of  them,  who  clung  to  the  boat,  reached  the  shore  in  safety. 

Captain  McDougall,  when  last  sppn,  was  within   thirty  yards 

of  the  beach,  where  lie  went  down  for  the  last  time  before 
aid  from  the  shore  could  reach  him.  Captain  Kortz,  after 
being  in  the  water  forty-five  minutes,  reached  the  shore  in 
an  unconscious  condition,  and  was  resuscitated.  Mr.  But- 
ler and  Gus.  Peterson,  a  sailor,  were  seen  but  once  after  the 
boat  was  swamped.  Their  bodies  have  not  been  recovered. 
Captain  McDougall  leaves  a  family.  Of  the  seaman  noth- 
ing is  known.  Mr.  Butler  was  a  very  young  man,  and  un- 
married. He  was  faithful  and  obliging,  of  good  habits,  and 
is  much  regrettted  by  his  associates.  Captain  McDougall's 
body  has  been  recovered.  It  will  be  taken  to  Mare  Island, 
where  the  funeral  will  take  place. 


One  would  suppose  that  Mr.  Bergh's  proposition  to  set  up 
the  whipping-post  for  the  benefit  of  the  men  who  hammer 
their  wives  would  find  few  objectors  among  women.  But 
not  so.  It  is  probable  if  we  could  get  the  real  views  of  the 
poor  creatures  who  are  so  cruelly  treated,  they  would  resent 
with  all  their  force  the  idea  of  having  their  husbands 
thrashed.  The  subject  was  discussed  in  a  pleasant  company 
the  other  evening,  and  while  the  gentlemen  were  mostly  with 
Mr.  Bergh,  the  ladies  were  inclined  to  think  there  might  be 
excuses  for  the  wife-beater.  Verily  indeed  does  woman  her- 
self say  no  man  can  understand  her.  • 


In  its  comment  upon  the  course  of  the  Republican  major- 
ity, in  the  matter  of  the  Mahone  bargain  and  the  Senate 
offices,  the  New  York  Evening  Post  says  :  "  The  camp-fol- 
lowers of  Gorham  and  Riddleberger  are  watching  the  col- 
umn move  forward  with  interested  attention,  which  charac- 
terizes the  class  of  patriots  to  which  they  belong.  Gorham 
and  Riddleberger  are  doubtless  great  men  ;  Gorham,  at  any 
rate,  we  know  to  be  an  unprincipled  political  scoundrel ;  but 
the  question  is  whether  or  not  it  is  worth  while  for  the  Re- 
publican party  to  lose  its  character  on  their  account." 


THE    MAN    ABOUT    TOWN. 


Carlyle  was  not  fond  of  Irish  agitators.  "  Ye  see,"  said  he 
once,  "the  Airish  may  have  their  grievances  ;  but  I  tell  you, 
sairs,  before  I'd  listen  to  one  word  from  'em,  I'd  just,  wi' 
sword  and  gun,  shoot,  and  cut,  and  hew  them  a'  until  I'd 
taught  them  to  respect  human  life  and  give  up  murder. 
Then  I'd  listen  to  'em." 


A  Cincinnati  paper  contains  an  article  entitled,  "A  Word 
in  the  Governor's  Ear."  Inasmuch  as  the  article  is  nearly  a 
column  in  length,  people  out  this  way  would  like  to  know 
what  kind  of  a  governor  they  have  got  in  Ohio. 


A  correspondent  wants  to  know  what  would  probably  be 
the  outcome  of  a  struggle  between  Turkey  and  Greece.  Any 
cook  could  tell  him  that  grease  would  baste  turkey. 


"  Papa,  I  saw  a  young  sparrow  fall  out  of  its  nest  this 
morning."  "  Well,  what  of  it,  my  son  ? "  "  Why,  I  don't 
think  the  Lord  could  have  seen  its  fall,  papa,  because  the  cat 
got  it."  

Only  a  few  of  the  most  intimate  friends  of  Postmaster- 
General  James  are  allowed  to  call  him  Tom  Jim. 


Lent  likes  me  not.  Upon  this  good  city  of  San  Francisco 
there  has  descended  a  pall  of  dreadful  dullness  and  black- 
ness. If  you  ask  a  good  man  and  true  what  he  knows,  he 
gazes  at  you  with  lack-lustre  eye  and  answers,  "  Naught." 
Yet  others  answer  naught.  And  yet  others  lie  about  it.  If 
there  were  the  satisfaction  of  being  decorous  while  we  were 
dull,  it  would  be  better.  But  we  are  not.  The  gay  world  is 
stagnant,  but  the  vapors  which  rise  from  it  are  not  of  in- 
cense, but  simply  those  vapors  which  go  with  ennui.  When 
I  meet  a  friend,  I  feel  inclined  to  say  to  him — like  Louis 
Treize,  of  bored  memory— "Ennuyons-nous  ensemble."  And 
he  generally  does  bore  me,  and,  to  be  frank,  I  bore  him.  It 
is  in  the  air.  O  readers  mine,  turn  not  away  from  me,  but 
I  have  nothing  to  tell  you. 

But  yes — on  second  thoughts,  I  have.  But  no— on  third 
thoughts,  you  know  it  already.  It  is  the  riding  club.  This 
is  the  only  ripple  on  our  social  pond.  Some  of  our  young 
ladies  have  conceived  the  idea,  and  will  presently  busk  them, 
and  sally  forth.  Mistake  me  not — I  use  the  word  "busk" 
as  a  verb  ;  far  be  it  from  me  to  eveii  think  of  it  as  a  noun. 
There  are  still  perils  environing  him  who  meddleth  with  cold 
iron — or  steel,  or  whalebone,  or  whatever  it  is. 


A  pretty  woman  is  never  prettier  than  when  on  a  horse. 
And  whether  it  be  that  only  frank  and  dashing  women  learn 
to  ride,  or  that  riding  affects  the  female  temperament, 
true  it  is  that  all  good  horsewomen  are  both  dashing  and 
frank.  There  is  no  female  character  in  English  literat-fe 
more  attractive  to  me  than  Di  Vernon  in  "Rob  Ron  'and 
even  for  Lady  Gay  Spanker  I  have  a  soft  side.  Ye-i  '  'hink 
I  would  trust  a  woman  more  who  was  a  dashing  -tder.  But, 
being  a  woman,  not  over-much,  nor  over-far.  n°r  over-long. 


Man  is  an  animal.  The  doctors  say  ">  but  despite  this 
fact  it  is  probably  true.  Yet  there  ar«-  animals  and  animals, 
and  I  would  prefer  the  society  of  4aadruPeds  t0  certain  hu- 
mans that  I  wot  of.  The  human  animal  occasionally  chews 
tobacco.  This  he  has  a  »'ght  to  do  •  he  can  make  himself 
malodorous  to  any  ex«nt  that  pleaseth  him.  But  he  should 
not  annoy  his  neighbor  with  this  infirmity.  If  a  man  may 
smile  and  be  a  villain,  why  may  not  a  man  chew  tobacco 
and  yet  be  a  gentleman  ?  All  this  is  preliminary.  I  went 
to  the  theatre  the  other  night,  with  a  new  hat — spring  hav- 
ing come.  I  placed  it  under  the  seat,  and  turned  my  atten- 
tion to  the  stage.  Presently  there  came  into  the  seat  behind 
me  that  which  we  call  a  man — in  reality,  belonging  to  the 
tobacco-chewing  order  of  the  bipeds.  He  chewed ;  he 
spat ;  he  chewed  and  spat  again  ;  even  upon  the  floor  spat 
he,  and  he  bespattered  my  hat.  O  man  !  why  did  you  do 
this  thing  ?  And  when  I  got  up  to  go  I  found  my  hat  bespat. 
And  I  was  wroth,  being  filled  with  much  bitterness  of  spirit. 
And  in  the  anguish  of  my  mind  I  cried  out,  saying  evil 
words  of  the  man.  And  Zulana  rebuked  me,  saying  that  for 
this  1  was  as  bad  as  he.  But  when  I  reasoned  with  her,  she 
hearkened  not  unto  me.  To  women,  reason  is  ever  disagree- 
able.    Yet  she  wists  not  that  it  is  so. 


If,  peradventure,  I  go  unto  the  place  of  the  burning,  I 
shall  make  unto  myself  a  little  lake — even  of  expressed  nico- 
tine shall  I  make  it.  And  I  shall  pray  unto  Sathanas  that 
he  give  me  the  post  of  attendant  demon.  And  when  the 
man  who  spat  upon  my  hat  comes  there — as  eke  he  will — 
I  shall  place  him  in  the  lake.  And  I  shall  stir  him  up  ever 
and  anon  with  a  long  pole,  saying  unto  him  :  "  Man,  why 
spattest  thou  on  my  hat  ?  "  And  he  will  make  moan,  reply- 
ing not.  But  he  will  get  tobacco  juice  enough  there — do  not 
let  it  escape  your  memory. 

I  am  much  pleased.  I  have  discovered  that  the  impassive 
demeanor  of  Wilhelmj  is  not  entirely  genuine.  His  far-away 
look  is  assumed.  He  is  not  oblivious  of  his  audience,  and 
this  is  how  I  found  it  out :  You  have  noticed  that  nearly  ev- 
ery one  in  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of  people  has 
some  little  trick,  some  movement,  some  gesture,  to  give  the 
appearance  of  easy  self-possession.  Well,  despite  his  im- 
passivity, Wilhelmj  has  such  a  trick.  He  invariably  goes 
through  this  form  :  he  appears,  bows  profoundly,  places  his 
violin  to  his  shoulder,  removes  it,  puts  it  under  his  right  arm 
with  the  bow,  carries  his  left  hand  to  his  collar,  then  thrusts 
it  into  his  coat-skirt  pocket  as  if  in  search  of  something, 
takes  nothing  therefrom,  and  then  begins  to  play.  This,  you 
say,  is  a  trifle.  Of  course  it  is.  But  it  proves  to  me  that  he 
is  not  entirely  at  ease  ;  if  he  were  so,  this  meaningless  move- 
ment would  be  unneccessary,  and  he  would  remain  in  repose. 


I  saw  the  inventor  of  the  Duggan  kick  the  other  day  on 
the  street.  She  was  neatly  attired  in  a  black  skirt  and  white 
jersey.  This  apparently  incongruous  costume  was  moderated 
by  a  different  colored  sun-shade,  umbrella,  or  whatever  they 
call  it — in  Europe  they  call  it  an  "  en-tous-cas,"  which  is  a 
vague  name,  and  therefore  good.  As  I  approached  her  she 
suddenly  gave  her  umbrella  a  whirl  over  her  shoulder.  It 
was  the  same  whirl   she  used  with  her  umbrella  in  "Chil- 

peric,"  you  remember — just  before  the yes.     Well,  she 

whirled  it.     "  Great  heavens  !  "  thought  I,  modestly  turning 

my  head,  "can  it  be  possible  that  she  is  going  to ?" 

But  no,  she  only  called.  "  Come  on,"  said  she.  There  was 
a  little  man  behind  her,  and  the  whirl  was  a  beckon.  So  I 
walked  on,  much  relieved  at  the  averted  peril.  For  I 
admire  tall  women,  and  the  Duggan  is  magnificently  tall. 

ZULANO. 


It  is  said  that  before  admission  to  the  "  Oldest  Inhabi- 
tants "  organization,  the  Leadville  pioneers  are  put  through  a 
formula  of  this  kind:  "  1.  What  was  your  name  before  you 
came  here  ?  2.  How  did  you  manage  to  escape  ?  3.  How 
long  were  you  in  for?  4.  In  what  State  do  your  other 
wives  live?"  In  Leadville  they  say  this  report  is  an  out- 
rageous slander  started  by  a  Texan  editor. 


A  London  dispatch  says  that  "  the  banks  of  the  Seine  near 
Paris  are  washing  away."  We  are  glad  to  see  that  some- 
thing in  France  is  being  washed. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


€P- 


ELIXIR    BENEDICTINE. 


'How  the  Famous  Liqueur  was   Discovered  by  the  Carthusian  Friars, 


[ADAPTED   FOR   THE      ARGONAUT      FROM   THE  FRENCH  OF  ALFHONSE  DAUDET.| 

Many  years  ago  the  good  friars  of  the  now  famous  mon- 
astery of  Fe"carnpe  had  fallen  into  sorry  straits.  Poverty 
had  descended  upon  them  like  a  pall.  The  lofty  bell-tower 
was  showing  signs  of  decay  ;  grass  was  growing  in  the  clois- 
ter-yard ;  the  carven  saints  were  crumbling  in  their  niches ; 
the  stained -glass  windows  were  broken;  the  doors  were 
falling  from  their  hinges.  The  winds  of  heaven,  blowing 
whithersoever  they  listed,  swept  through  the  chapel,  extin- 
guishing the  candles  upon  the  once  grand  altar,  and  tousling 
the  good  fathers'  vestments.  But,  alack  !  what  most  afflicted 
the  worthy  friars  was  their  bell,  or  rather  their  loss  of  it,  for 
it  had  been  sold.  Silent  was  the  steeple  ;  they  were  called 
to  matins  by  beating  a  bit  of  wood  upon  the  wall. 

Poor  Benedictines  !  To  see  them  filing  along  in  proces- 
sion on  Corpus-Christi  Day  would  have  moved  you.  A  diet 
of  melons  and  lemons  had  much  altered  their  sometime  rubi- 
cund visages,  and  pale  were  the  faces  framed  in  their  shabby 
cowls.  And  then  there  was  the  poor  abbot,  his  head  hang- 
ing upon  his  breast.  He  was  stricken  with  shame  to  thus 
show  to  the  world  his  tarnished  cross  and  worm-eaten  mitre. 
To  such  a  point  had  their  destitution  arrived  that  the  fathers 
sometimes  thought  of  quitting  the  monastery,  and  going 
forth  into  the  rude  world  to  buffet  with  its  waves. 

So  one  day  a  council  was  held,  to  discuss  this  grave  ques- 
tion. To  the  astonishment  of  all,  Friar  Peter  demanded  a 
\*'ce.  Now  Peter  was  a  good,  simple  fellow,  whose  func- 
tion, were  not  of  an  exalted  nature  ;  they  consisted  in  driv- 
ing to  tasture  two  emaciated  cows,  the  remnant  of  the  once 
numerous  ^ocks  and  herds.  He  had  been  left  alone  in  the 
w™  at  the  -a^re  of  twelve  years,  by  the  death  of  an  old  aunt, 
called  Mother  e^0n,  whom  the  peasants  had  considered  a 
witch.  The  monks  had  taken  him,  instilled  as  much  educa- 
tion into  him  as  his  +hick  skull  would  allow,  and  finally  made 
a  friar  of  him.  He  was  ?  fervent  Christian,  was  Friar  Peter, 
and  when  he  scourged  htrrwf  for  a  penance  his  robust  arm 
made  it  no  child  s  play. 

Well,  Friar  Peter  entered  the  council  chamber,  fumbling 
at  his  humble  rosary,  made  of  olive-pn-  When  he  made 
his  awkward  bow,  all  the  monks  laughed,  and  even  the  ab- 
bot smiled.  But  Friar  Peter  was  used  to  it,  and  his  feelings 
were  not  hurt. 

"Reverend  father  and  brothers,"  said  he  with  a  simple 
smile,  "  I  think  I  have  hit  upon  a  plan  to  save  us  from  our 
troubles.  You  all  remember  my  old  aunt,  Mother  Begon. 
(May  she  pass  through  purgatory,  poor  soul  !  She  used  to 
sing  wicked  songs  after  dinner.)  Well,  Mother  Begon  knew 
more  about  herbs  and  simples  than  any  woman  that  ever  I 
saw.  Some  time  before  she  died,  she  made  the  most  deli- 
cious cordial  that  ever  was  mixed,  just  by  taking  five  or  six 
of  the  herbs  that  grow  on  the  mountains  back  of  us.  That's 
many  a  long  year  ago  ;  but  I  think  that,  with  the  aid  of  Saint 
Augustine,  and  the  permission  of  our  reverend  abbot,  I 
could  succeed  in  finding  the  herbs  and  mixing  the  myste- 
rious elixir.  All  we'd  have  to  do  then  would  be  to  put  it  in 
bottles  and  sell  it,  like  our  brethren  of  La  Grande  Char- 
treuse and  of  the  Trappist  monastery.    Thus  the  community 

would  be  gradually  enriched  and " 

He  did  not  have  time  to  finish.  The  abbot  flung  himself 
into  Peter's  arms.  The  other  monks  struggled  to  kiss  his 
hands.  Friar  Anselm,  the  keeper  of  the  disused  money- 
chest,  was  more  moved  than  any  of  the  rest.  He  knelt  with 
much  respect,  and  kissed  the  ragged  hem  of  Peter's  shabby 
frock.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  the  council  was  calmed, 
but  when  this  was  done,  it  was  decided  that  Peter  should 
devote  his  entire  time  to  the  search  for  the  marvelous  elixir. 
The  care  of  the  herd  of  two  cows  was  formally  turned  over 
to  Friar  Hieronymus. 


How  did  Friar  Peter  succeed  in  his  search  ?  What  vigils, 
what  efforts  did  it  cost  him?  History  sayeth  not.  But  one 
thing  history  does  say— that  in  six  months'  time  the  Elixir 
Benedictine  was  known  through  all  the  country  round. 
Never  a  sideboard  was  there  that  did  not  have  one  of  the 
squatty  little  flasks  with  the  "  D.  O.  M."  emblazoned  on  its 
sides. 

And  the  monastery?  Ah,  the  community  became  rich. 
Thanks  to  the  famous  elixir,  the  bell-tower  was  repaired  ;  a 
new  mitre  was  purchased  for  the  abbot;  the  very  finest  thing 
in  stained  windows  was  procured.  And  as  for  the  missing 
bell,  why  when  Easter  morn  arrived  a  whole  chime  of  bells 
greeted  it  with  a  merry  carol. 

As  for  Friar  Peter,  the  awkward  fellow  who  had  been  the 
butt  of  the  monastery,  he  had  disappeared.  There  was  a 
certain  "  Reverend  Father  Peter,"  whom  every  one  treated 
with  much  respect,  and  who  lived  much  apart  from  the  oth- 
ers. All  day  long  he  was  at  work  in  his  distillery,  while  a 
score  of  monks  scoured  the  mountains  in  search  of  herbs  for 
him.  This  distillery— which  no  one  except  Peter  had  the 
right  to  enter — was  in  an  old  and  ruined  chapel,  situated  at 
the  extreme  end  of  the  garden.  It  had  been  so  long  aban- 
doned before  Peter  occupied  it,  that  the  worthy  friars  looked 
on  u  with  some  little  superstitious  fear.  Even  after  he  was 
there  they  did  not  entirely  lose  this  feeling  ;  and  if  occasion- 
ally some  headstrong  monkling  would  clamber  up  the  vines 
leading  to  the  window,  right  soon  would  he  descend.  For 
Father  Peter,  with  his  long  beard,  looked  like  a  necromancer 
as  he  stooped  over  his  curious  vessels,  gauge  in  hand  ;  and 
then  all  around  him  there  were  gigantic  alembics,  serpentine 
tubes  of  crystal,  and  all  sorts  of  uncanny  things. 

When  evening  fell,  and  the  "  Angelus"  pealed  forth  from 
the  great  bell  in  the  tower,  Father  Peter  would  quit  his  den, 
and  repair  to  the  chapel  for  evening  prayer.  You  should 
have  seen  the  monks  range  up  in  line  to  allow  him  to  pass  ; 
how  they  would  whisper  one  to  the  other  as  "  the  man  with 
the  secret  "  went  by.  Why,  even  the  abbot  himself  treated 
him  with  the  greatest  deference.  And  Father  Peter,  as  he 
glanced  around  him,  and  saw  the  new  frocks  of  the  monks  ; 
the  new  weathercock  upon  the  steeple  ;  as  he  heard  the 
sound  of  the  new  bell  ;  as  he  gazed  upon  the  newly  fitted 
altar— alas  !  Father  Peter  was'  filled  with  pride,  and  was 
wont  to  murmur  to  himself:  "Aha  !  it  is  to  me  that  they 
r-v.e  all  this!" 


But  pride  goeth  before  a  fall.  The  good  man  was  pun 
ished — you  will  soon  see  how. 

One  evening  the  vesper  service  had  begun  when  Father 
Peter  arrived.  He  seemed  much  agitated ;  his  face  was 
flushed,  and  his  three-cornered  cap  put  on  awry.  Instead  of 
dipping  his  fingers  into  the  holy  water  at  the  door,  he  thrust 
his  arm  in  up  to  the  elbow.  At  first  the  worthy  friars  thought 
it  was  emotion  at  his  tardiness  ;  but  when  they  saw  him 
make  a  genuflexion  to  the  organ  instead  of  the  altar,  wander 
around  the  chapel  for  five  minutes  before  finding  his  stall, 
and  finally  seat  himself,  with  a  multitude  of  bows  to  right 
and  left,  and  an  expression  of  beatific  repose,  a  murmur  of 
astonishment  ran  around  the  chapel.  Twice  did  the  abbot 
rap  upon  the  stone  floor  with  his  great  cross  before  silence 
was  restored. 

From  the  choir  the  psalms  continued  to  peal  forth,  but 
from  the  body  of  the  chapel  the  responses  were  somewhat 
feeble.  Everybody  was  watching  Father  Peter.  Suddenly, 
in  the  midst  of  In  exitu  Israel  de  ^gypto^  that  good  father 
put  his  heels  upon  the  stall  in  front  of  him,  and,  with  a  voice 
that  made  the  windows  rattle,  thundered  forth  : 

"  Oh,  give  me  a  flagon  of  Gascon  wine, 
A  roasted  capon,  so  brown  and  fine, 
A  girl  on  my  knee,  with  her  lips  near  mine, 
Ri-too-rul-loo-rul-lay !  - 
Ri-too-rul-loo, 
Ri-too-rul  loo, 
Ri-too-rul-loo-rul-lay !  " 

The  utmost  consternation  prevailed.  All  the  monks  rose 
to  their  feet.    The  abbot  gazed  upon  Father  Peter,  and  said : 

"  Verily,  our  brother  is  possessed  of  a  demon.  Bear  him 
away." 

Two  athletic  monks  endeavored  to  lead  Friar  Peter  with- 
out, but  he  vigorously  resisted,  and  before  they  reached  the 
door  the  movement  degenerated  into  a  scuffle.  And  when, 
finally,  they  succeeded  in  getting  him  outside  the  chapel,  the 
refrain  of  his  strange  chant  was  borne  back  to  the  pious  ears 
within  :  "Ri-too-rul-loo-rul-lay." 

****** 

The  next  morning  the  unfortunate  Father  Peter  was  in 
the  abbot's  oratory,  confessing  his  fault  with  streaming  eyes. 

"  Ah,  holy  father,"  said  he,  "  it  was  that  accursed  elixir, 
which  took  me  unaware." 

The  good  abbot  was  moved  by  his  grief. 

"Come,  come,  Father  Peter,"  said  he,  "never  mind — this 
scandal  will  be  forgotten.  It  wasn't  so  very  bad,  after  all. 
It's  true  that  song  of  yours  was  a  little — ah — hum — hum — 
well,  I  only  hope  the  novices  didn't  hear  it.  Now  let  us  see 
how  the  mischief  came  about.  It  was  in  testing  the  elixir, 
I  suppose — your  hand  was  a  little  heavy  in  pouring.  Well, 
well — you  have  been  the  victim  of  your  invention,  like  other 
inventors  before  you.  Now,  is  it  absolutely  necessary  that 
you  should  test  it  upon  yourself?  " 

"  Unfortunately  yes,  reverend  father.  The  gauge  gives 
me  the  amount  of  alcohol,  but  for  the  fine,  velvety  taste  I 
have  to  rely  on  my  tongue." 

"Hum,  hum.  Let  us  see.  Now  let  me  ask  you  some- 
thing else.  When  you  are  thus  compelled  to  taste  the  elixir, 
do  you  take  pleasure  in  it?" 

"Alas,  yes,  reverend  father,"  replied  Peter,  reddening  to  his 
ears.  "  For  the  last  two  evenings  I  think  that  the  demon  has 
tempted  me,  because  I  find  myself  at  it  all  the  time.  I  have 
about  concluded  to  give  up  tasting  it,  and  to  rely  only  on  the 
gauge.  What  matters  it  if  the  liqueur  is  not  so  exquisitely 
velvety,  when  my  soul  is  in  dan " 

"Beware  what  you  do,  Brother  Peter,"  interrupted  the 
abbot,  solemnly ;  "  we  must  not  dissatisfy  the  customers. 
Now,  mark  me  —  this  is  what  you  must  do  :  fifteen  or 
twenty  drops  are  enough  to  test  it,  are  they  not  ?  Well,  con- 
fine yourself  to  that.  The  devil  will  be  very  keen  if  he 
catches  you  with  that  quantity ;  and  besides,  in  order  to 
avoid  accidents,  I  will  excuse  you  from  service  in  the  chapel. 
You  can  say  the  morning  and  evening  prayers  in  the  distil- 
lery. And  now  go  in  peace,  Brother  Peter  —  and  count 
your  drops." 

******* 

During  the  day-time  all  went  well  with  Father  Peter.  But 
at  sunset,  when  he  would  go  from  vessel  to  vessel,  testing 
the  wondrous  elixir,  his  martrydom  began. 

"Seventeen,  eighteen,  nineteen,  twenty "     The  drops 

fell  slowly  into  the  goblet.  As  for  the  twenty,  the  friar  took 
them  without  pleasure.  But  the  twenty-first — ah,  that 
twenty-first  drop  !  He  couldn't  help  thinking  of  it.  So  he 
would  go  to  the  end  of  his  laboratory,  and  plunge  himself 
into  paternosters.  But  the  fumes  followed  him,  and  floated 
around  his  heaven-directed  nose.  Ah,  poor  Father  Peter  ! 
He  would  go  and  take  another  drop — and  then  another — 
and  still  another  ;  and  then  he  would  fall  into  his  big  elbow- 
chair,  and  take  it  by  goblets,  saying  to  himself,  with  fatuous 
remorse  :  "Ah,  I  am  damning  myself — I  shall  go  to  hell  !" 
And  then  Mother  Begon's  wicked  songs  would  come  to  his 
memory,  and  "  Ri-too-ral-lay  "  would  ring  through  the  old 
chapel.  Poor,  poor  Father  Peter  ! 
**  ****** 

But  all  this  time  the  monastery  was  crowded  with  orders. 
Scarcely  were  there  friars  enough  to  bottle  the  elixir,  to  label 
it,  to  pack  it,  to  carry  it  to  market.  It  is  true  that  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Lord  suffered  a  little,  perhaps,  but  that  is  neither 
here  nor  there. 

Well,  one  morning  Friar  Anselm  was  reading  to  the  coun- 
cil the  balance-sheet  for  the  year.  A  goodly  sum  was  to  be 
stored  away  in  the  money-chest,  and  smiles  wreathed  the 
jolly  faces  of  the  friars.  But  a  noise  was  heard.  Friar  Pe- 
ter rushed  into  the  council-chamber,  and  said  : 

"  It's  all  over.  I  won't  make  any  more  elixir.  Give  me 
back  my  cows." 

Why,  what  is  the  matter,  Father  Peter  ? "  demanded  the 
abbot. 

The  matter?"  cried  Father  Peter,  with  wild  eyes.    "The 
matter  is  that  I  am  preparing  an  eternity  of  flames,  demons, 
and  pitchforks  for  myself.     The  matter  is  that  I  get  drunk. 
The  matter  is  that  my  soul  will  be  lost  !" 
"  But  I  told  you  to  count  your  drops." 
My  drops  ?    My  bottles,  you  mean  ;  for  I  put  away  three 
every  night  now.     No,  no,  brethren  ;  get  somebody  else  to 
make  the  elixir.     I'll  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  it." 
"But  you  will  ruin  us  !"  cried  Friar  Anselm. 
"Would  you  have  me  damn  myself?"  I 


The  abbot  rose.  "My  children,"  said  he,  extending  a  white 
hand  on  which  shone  the  pastoral  ring,  "  we  can  arrange 
this.  My  son,"  turning  to  Friar  Peter,  "it  is  only  at  night- 
fall that  you  are  tempted?" 

"  Only  at  evensong,  reverend  father." 

"  Re-assure  yourself,  then.  ■  Every  evening,  hereafter, 
when  the  evening  prayers  are  said,  we  shall  offer  up  for  your 
benefit  the  prayer  of  Saint  Augustine.  To  this,  as  you 
know,  plenary  indulgence  is  attached.  Whatever  happens, 
you  are  safe — it  grants  full  absolution  during  the  commission 
of  the  sin." 

"Heaven  bless  you,  reverend  father,"  said  Father  Peter, 
"you  have  saved  me  from  damnation,"  and  light-hearted  as 
a  bird  he  returned  to  his  distillery. 

And  so  it  was.  Every  evening  thereafter,  the  officiating 
brother  would  not  fail  to  say:  "  Let  us  pray  for  our  poor 
brother  Peter,  who  is  sacrificing  his  soul  to  the  interests  of 
the  community.     Oremtts^  Domi?ie " 

And  through  the  chapel  windows,  floating  on  the  evening 
breeze,  would  come  the  sound  of  unhallowed  revelry  : 

"Oh,  gi'me  a  flagon  o'  Gascon  wine, 
A  roast  \_hic\  capon,  so  br-own  'n'  fine, 
A  girl  on  my  knee,  [/tic]  her  lips  [hie]  near  mine, 
Ri-too-rul-loo-rul-lay  \" 

It  was  our  friend  Friar  Peter,  chanting  his  vesper  song. 
San  Francisco,  April,  1881.  Jerome  A.  Hart. 


LITERARY  NOTES. 


The  "Carlyle  Reminiscences"  are  pretty  sure  to  be  read,  whatever 
may  be  thought  of  them.  There  has  been  something  of  a  hue-and-cry 
raised  because  the  dyspeptic  of  Chelsea  wrote  unkindly  of  Lamb,  pat- 
ronizingly of  Coleridge,  and  flippantly  of  the  Lake  poets  and  their  set 
generally.  Admirers  of  Miss  Martineau  are  in  doleful  dumps  because 
Thomas  the  dogmatic  said  she  would  have  made  a  better  boarding- 
school  matron  than  writer.  The  Dickens  people  "can't  abide"  the 
covert  suggestion  that  their  idol  would  have  set  the  world  more  wildly 
afire  as  a  "  playactor"  than  as  a  novelist.  Yet  that  sort  of  plain  speak- 
ing is  "  fun  for  the  boys  "  who  happen  to  be  readers  ;  and  if  it  is  also 
"death  to  the  frogs  "  who  happen  to  have  literary  reputations,  so  much 
the  worse  for  them.  At  any  rate,  the  book  is  capital  reading.  It  is 
beautiful  as  well.  Passages  in  the  tributes  to  Carlyle's  father,  and  to  his 
wife,  are  wonderfully  pathetic.  It  is  wise,  and  witty,  and  strong  at 
times,  and  always  thoroughly  Carlylesque.  Mr.  Froude  has  done  his 
work  the  better  that  he  has  been,  as  he  admits,  very  little  the  editor. 
The  American  publishers — Charles  Scribner's  Sons — have  printed  and 
bound  the  book  attractively.     It  is  for  sale  here  at  Bancroft's. 


The  publishers  of  the  Eclectic  Magazine  announce  their  issue  for 
April  as  a  "  George  Eliot  number."  Among  the  reminiscences  of  the 
great  novelist  are  "George  Eliot:  A  Personal  Sketch,"  making  some 
interesting  disclosures  regarding  her  early  relations  with  the  Blackwood 
publishing  house ;  ' '  George  Eliot :  A  Critical  Study,"  by  Leslie  Stephen ; 
and  "  George  Eliot :  Her  Moral  Influence,"  by  "  One  who  Knew  Her." 
From  Rev.  H.  R.  Hawes  there  is  a  paper  entitled,  "  A  Day  with  Liszt 
in  1880.  It  is  entertaining  to  general  as  well  as  musical  readers,  which 
is  a  rare  quality  in  musical  writing. 


When  a  poetic  "  waif  is  horn  of  emergency,  and  timidly  launched  on 
the  ruugh  sea  uf  opinion,"  he  were  indeed  a  ruthless  critic  who  would 
hinder  its  peaceful  progress.  -But  the  title  of  Miss  Madge  Morris's 
modest  volume  is  misleading.  She  calls  her  book  "  Debris,"  and  what 
must  such  a  title  provoke?  But  we  trust  that  all  the  "debris"  assem- 
blymen will  buy  the  little  book  for  its  poetry,  and  all  the  "  anti-slickens  " 
senators  for  its  logic,  and  all  the  others  in  the  Legislature  because  they 
can't  help  themselves.  We  also  trust  that  those  who  do  purchase  the 
book  will  not  fail  to  read  the  little  poem  entitled,  "A  Shattered  Idol." 


We  were  much  pained,  not  to  say  shocked,  to  see  the  Italian  word 
"Fra."  thrice  printed  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Nation  without  its 
grave  accent  This  is  apparently  a  trifle,  but  in  reality  it  is  not  so. 
The  Nation  has  so  long  held  a  rod  of  iron  over  the  American  world  of 
letters  in  the  matter  of  accents,  names  of  foreign  places,  etc.,  that  an 
unholy  joy  fills  the  breast  of  a  newspaper  man  when  he  catches  it  trip- 
ping.     In  the  fierce  light  which  beats  upon  the  Nation's  throne  an 

accent  looks  gigantic- James  Parton  has  written  a  life  of  Voltaire. 

It  is  likely  to  be  good  reading. Roberts  Bros,  deny  that  Miss 

Ingelow  wrote   "Don  John,"  one  of  the  recent  "  No  Name  "  novels. 

If  any  of  our  readers  have  any  letters  from  the  late  Ole  Bull,  or 

any  other  data  concerning  him  that  would  be  likely  to  be  of  use  in  a 
biography,  they  are  requested  to  send   them  to  his  widow,  in  care  of  . 
Professor  R.  B.  Anderson,  Madison,   Wisconsin.      Such  letters  or  data 

will  be  carefully    returned  according   to   directions. Richard  A 

Proctor  has  added  another  to  his  long  list  of  patch-work  books.     "  The 

Poetry  of  Astronomy  "  is  the  latest. Ascott  R.  Hope  has  written  a 

book  that  ought  to  delight  the  "deep  mind  of  dauntless  infancy" — or 
small-boyhood.     It  is  a  collection  of  true  stories  an'd  sketches  of  Indians 

and  Indian  fighters.     "  Men  of  the  Backwoods"  is  its  title. "A 

Nameless  Nobleman"  and  "A  Lesson  in  Love"  are  the  alliterative 
titles  of  the  first  two  novels  of  J.  R.  Osgood  &  Co.'s  "  Round  Robin  " 

series  of  anonymous  novels. Nearly  all  of   Bret  Harte's  stories 

have  been  translated  into  German.  The  Paris  Figaro  pays  a  handsome 
sum  for  the  right  to  publish  his  stories  simultaneously  with  their  ap- 
pearance in  English  and  German. Without  giving  her  name,  the 

Boston  Saturday  Evening  Gazette  announces  that  "  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  women  in  the  Boston  literary  clique  has  recently  become  a  con- 
vert to  Catholicism. " Tourgenieff  is  writing  his  reminiscences  for 

a  Russian  journal.     They  will  be  translated  into  English. Lady 

Duffus  Hardy  is  about  to  do  what  every  Englishwoman  who  visits 
America  feels  bound  to  do — publish  a  book  about  her  trip.     She  will 

call  it  "Through   City  and  Prairie." Mrs.   Alma   Tadema   and 

Mrs.    Holman    Hunt    are    both   alike    clever  as   writers  and  artists. 

Frederick  Martin  and  Professor  Gardner  are  both  at  work  on 

"  lives  "  of  Carlyle.      Boehm  the  sculptor  has  been  commissioned  by 

Lord  Rosebery  to  execute  a  bust  of  the  sage.' The  memoirs  of 

Jefferson   Davis  will  be  out  within  a  month. The    admirers  of 

William  Black — if  they  have  read  his  last  novel  or  two — will  be  glad  to 

know  that  he  is  at  work  on  a  new  one. Blackwood's  for  March  has 

an  unusually  long  table  of  contents.  English  Conservatives  of  the  ex- 
treme Tory  stamp  will  read  "Ireland  Under  Ordinary  Law"  with 
some  surprise.  "Among  the  Abanians  of  Southern  Europe, "  is  the 
title  of  the  most  popular  article  in  the  number.  Reprinted  by  the 
Leonard  Scott  Co. ,  41  Barclay  Street,  New  York. The  "States- 
man's Year  Book  for  1881,"  of  which  Mr.  Frederic  Martin  is  editor,  is 
now  out  The  Argonaut  has  not  as  yet  received  its  usual  copy  of  this 
valuable  work,  either  from  the  publishers,  McMillan  &  Co.,  New  York, 

or  from  any  San  Francisco  bookseller.      This  neglect  pains  us. ■- — A 

man  on  the  Chicago  Timts  is  paid  three  thousand  dollars  a  year  "just 
for  writing  heads  for  articles."  But  he  writes  good  heads—  heads  that 
make  the  paper  sell — which  is  just  what  ninety  and  nine  out  of  every 

one  hundred  newspaper  men  cannot  write. The  Courrier  des  Etats- 

Ufiis  is  the  oldest  foreign  journal  now  published  in  the  United  States, 
being  in  its  fifty-fourth  year.  Its  publishers  have  recently  issued  a 
special  edition,  entitled  the  Courrier  du  Dimanche,  which  contains 
different  matter  from  either  the  daily  or  weekly  Courrier.  Those  de- 
siring a  French  paper  with  a  marked  literary  flavor  will   find  the  new 

issue  just   the  thing. The  "  Necropolis  of  An  con  in  Peru" — just 

out  in  London — is  a  work  which  resembles,  in  scientific  interest  and 
typographical  and  artistic  workmanship,  Lord  Kingsborough's  "Mexi- 
can Antiquities." 


THE       ARGONAUT, 


A  WOMAN'S   REMINISCENCES  OF  EARLY  DAYS. 


From  the  brow  of  a  steep  mountain  we  caught  the  first 
glimpse  of  a  mining  camp.  Nevada  City — a  row  of  canvas 
tents  lining  each  of  the  two  ravines,  which,  joining,  emptied 
into  Deer  Creek — lay  at  our  feet,  flooded  with  the  glory  of 
the  spring  sunshine.  The  gulches  seemed  alive  with  mov- 
ing men.  Great,  brawny  miners  wielded  the  pick  and  shovel, 
while  others  stood  knee  deep  in  the  icy  water,  and  washed 
the  soil  from  the  gold.  Every  one  seemed  impelled  by  the 
frenzy  of  fever  as  they  hurried  here  and  there,  so  intent 
upon  their  work  they  had  scarcely  time  to  breathe.  Our 
entrance  into  the  busy  camp  could  not  be  called  a  triumphal 
one,  and  had  there  been  a  "back  way,"  we  should  certainly 
have  selected  it.  Our  wagon  wheels  looked  like  solid  blocks  ; 
the  color  of  the  oxen  was  indistinguishable,  and  we  were 
mud  from  head  to  foot.  I  remember  filling  my  wash-basin 
three  times  with  fresh  water,  before  I  had  made  the  slight- 
est change  apparent  in  the  color  of  my  face ;  and  I  am  sure 
I  scrubbed  till  my  arms  ached,  before  I  got  the  children  back 
to  their  natural  hue.  We  were  not  rich  enough  to  indulge  in 
the  luxury  of  a  canvas  home  ;  so  a  few  pine  boughs  and 
branches  of  the  undergrowth  were  cut  and  thrown  into  a 
rude  shelter  for  the  present,  and  my  husband  hurried  away 
up  the  mountain  to  begin  to  split  out  "shakes"  for  a  house. 
Since  our  experience  of  rain  in  Sacramento,  we  were  inclined 
to  think  that  rain  was  one  of  the  daily  or  at  least  weekly  oc- 
currences of  a  California  spring,  and  the  first  precaution  was 
to  secure  a  water-tight  shelter.  Our  bedding  was  placed  in- 
side the  little  brush  house,  my  cooking  stove  set  up  near  it, 
under  the  shade  of  a  great  pine  tree,  and  I  was  established, 
without  further  preparation,  in  my  new  home.  When  I  was 
left  alone  in  the  afternoon — it  was  noon  when  we  arrived — I 
cast  my  thoughts  about  me  for  some  plan  to  assist  in  the  re- 
cuperation of  the  family  finances.  As  always  occurs  to  the 
mind  of  a  woman,  I  thought  of  taking  boarders.  There  was 
already  a  thriving  establishment  of  the  kind  just  down  the 
road,  under  the  shelter  of  a  canvas  roof,  as  was  set  forth  by 
its  sign,  in  lamp-black  on  a  piece  of  cloth  :  "  Wamac's 
Hotel.     Meals  $1.00." 

I  determined  to  set  up  a  rival  hotel.  So  I  bought  two 
boards,  from  a  precious  pile  belonging  to  a  man  who  was 
building  the  second  wooden  house  in  town.  With  my  own 
hands  I  chopped  stakes,  drove  them  into  the  ground,  and 
set  up  my  table.  I  bought  provisions  at  a  neighboring  store, 
and  when  my  husband  came  back  at  night  he  found,  mid 
the  weird  light  of  the  pine  torches,  twenty  miners  eating  at 
my  table.  Each  man,  as  he  rose,  put  a  dollar  in  my  hand, 
and  said  I  might  count  him  as  a  permanent  customer.  I 
called  my  hotel  "El  Dorado."  From  the  first  day  it  was 
well  patronized,  and  I  shortly  after  took  my  husband  into 
partnership.  The  miners  were  glad  to  get  something  to  eat, 
and  were  always  willing  to  pay  for  it.  As  in  Sacramento, 
goods  of  all  kind  sold  at  enormous  figures  ;  but,  as  no  one 
ever  hesitated  to  buy  on  that  account,  dealers  made  huge 
profits.  The  most  rare  and  costly  articles  of  luxury  were 
fruits  and  vegetables.  One  day,  that  summer,  an  enterpris- 
ing pioneer  of  agricultural  tastes  brought  in  a  wagon-load  of 
watermelons,  and  sold  them  all  for  an  ounce  (sixteen  dollars) 
each.  I  bought  one  for  the  children,  and  thought  no  more 
of  the  price  than  one  does  now  of  buying  a  dish  of  ice-cream. 
Peaches  sold  at  from  one  to  two  dollars  each,  and  were  mis- 
erable apologies  for  fruit  at  that.  Potatoes  were  a  dollar  a 
pound,  and,  for  a  time,  even  higher.  As  the  days  progressed 
we  prospered.  In  six  weeks  we  had  saved  money  enough  to 
pay  the  man  who  brought  us  up  from  Sacramento  the  seven 
hundred  dollars  we  owed  him.  In  a  little  time,  the  frame  of 
a  house  grew  up  around  me  ;  and  presently  my  cooking- 
stove  and  brush  house  were  enclosed  and  under  a  roof.  This 
house  was  gradually  enlarged,  room  by  room,  to  afford  ac- 
commodation for  our  increasing  business.  One  Sunday  af- 
ternoon, as  a  great  recreation,  I  took  a  walk  along  the  mount- 
ain side  above  the  town— now  grown  to  be  of  some  size. 
Looking  down,  I  found  it  necessary  to  ask  which  was  my 
own  house,  for  I  had  never  before  seen  the  outside  of  it  at 
any  considerable  distance.  We  had  then  from  seventy-five 
to  two  hundred  boarders,  at  twenty-five  dollars  a  week.  I 
became  luxurious,  and  hired  a  cook  and  waiters.  Maintain- 
ing only  my  position  as  managing  housekeeper,  I  retired  from 
active  business  in  the  kitchen. 

The  "Coyote  Diggings,"  for  that  was  the  early  name  of 
the  Nevada  City  placer  mines,  were  very  rich  in  coarse  gold, 
and  money  came  pouring  into  the  town.  Everybody  had 
money,  and  everybody  spent  it.  Money  ran  through  one's 
fingers  like  water  through  a  sieve.  The  most  profitable  em- 
ployment of  the  time  was  gambling,  and  fifty  or  sixty  of  the 
men  who  pursued  the  profession  were  guests  at  my  table. 
Many  of  them  made  fortunes  and  retired  into  a  quieter  and 
less  notorious  life.  Of  them  all  I  can  now  remember  only 
one — Billy  Briggs,  who  has  grown  to  prominence  in  San 
Francisco.  I  see  him  now — portly,  swarthy,  and  com- 
placent— and  wonder  what  has  become  of  the  slender,  fair- 
complexioned,  smooth-faced,  gentlemanly  young  man,  who 
came  and  went  so  quietly,  who  carried  my  little  boys  away 
on  his  shoulders,  and  sent  them  back  to  me  happy  with  a 
handful  of  bright,  new  silver  half-dollars.  The  "knights  of 
the  green  table  "  were  the  aristocracy  of  the  town.  They 
were  always  the  best-dressed  men,  had  full  pockets,  lived 
well,  were  generous,  respectful,  and  kind-hearted.  They 
were  in  that  day  much  what  the  stock-broking  fraternity 
were,  here  in  San  Francisco,  in  the  palmy  days  of  the  Corn- 
stock.  The  great  gambling  house  of  Smith  &  Barker  was 
the  central  point  of  interest.  At  night,  under  a  glow  of  tal- 
low candles,  fifteen  faro  tables  were  surrounded  by  an  eager, 
restless,  reckless  crowd.  Stakes  ran  high  into  the  thou- 
sands. Fortunes  were  won  or  lost  on  the  turning  of  a  card. 
Great  piles  of  coin  and  bags  of  dust  lay  heaped  on  every 
table,  and  changed  hands  every  minute.  Men  plunged 
wildly  into  every  mode  of  dissipation  to  drown  the  home- 
sickness so  often  gnawing  at  their  hearts.  They  sang, 
danced,  drank,  and  caroused  all  night,  and  worked  all  day. 
They  were  possessed  of  the  demon  of  recklessness,  which 
always  haunted  the  early  mining  camps.  Blood  was  often 
shed,  for  a  continual  war  raged  between  the  miners  and  the 
gamblers.  Nearly  every  man  carried  in  his  belt  either  knife 
or  pistol,  and  one  or  the  other  flashed  out  on  small  provoca- 
tion to  do  their  deadly  work. 


It  was  such  a  circumstance  as  this  which  raised  the  first 
mob  in  Nevada  City.  So  far  as  I  ever  learned,  /  was  their 
only  victim.  One  night  I  was  sitting  quietly  by  the  kitchen 
fire,  alone.  My  husband  was  away  at  Marysville,  attending 
court.  Suddenly  I  heard  low  knocks  on  the  boards  all  round 
the  house.  Then  I  heard  from  threatening  voices  the  cry  : 
"  Burn  the  house  !"  I  looked  out  of  the  window  and  saw  a 
crowd  of  men  at  the  back  of  the  house.  I  picked  up  the 
candle  and  went  into  the  dining  room.  At  every  window  I 
caught  sight  of  faces  pressed  against  the  glass.  I  hurried 
to  the  front,  where  the  knocking  was  loudest  and  the  voices 
most  uproarious.  Terrified  almost  to  death,  I  opened  the 
door,  just  enough  to  see  the  host  of  angry,  excited  faces,  and 
hear  the  cries:  "  Search  for  him!"  "No,  no,  burn  him  out!" 
I  attempted  to  shut  the  door,  but  could  not.  Some  one 
spoke  to  me,  called  himself  my  friend,  and  tried  to  tell  me 
that  they  meant  me  no  harm.  But  I  could  not  understand, 
and  answered:  "I  have  no  friends;  what  do  you  want?" 
The  sheriff,  a  kindly  gentleman,  whom  I  knew  well  and  who 
lived  in  my  house,  tried  vainly  to  calm  my  fears.  He  ex- 
plained that  a  gambler  named  Tom  Collins  had  been  killed 
at  a  card  table,  by  one  of  his  associates,  who  lived  in  our 
house,  and  that  they  were  searching  for  him.  Finally  my 
old  friend,  Mr.  Nick  Turner,  came  pushing  through  the 
crowd  and  he,  with  the  sheriff,  succeeded  in  allaying  my 
fright  and  making  me  understand.  I  then  let  them  search 
the  house,  but  the  man  was  not  there.  Had  he  been  caught, 
they  would  have  made  short  work  of  him.  The  next  night, 
or  rather  in  the  morning,  my  husband  came  home.  He  had 
seen  the  fugitive,  who  had  ridden  into  Marysville  to  tell 
him  of  the  shooting  and  of  my  fright.  In  disguise  he  had 
stood  in  the  crowd,  not  ten  feet  from  me,  had  watched  them 
search,  and  heard  the  raging  of  the  infuriated  crowd.  He 
said  it  was  hard  work  to  keep  from  betraying  himself  when 
he  saw  how  I  was  suffering  from  terror.  His  friends  had 
provided  a  fleet  mule,  which  they  had  tied  somewhere  across 
the  ravine,  and  when  the  mob  dispersed  he  made  fast  time 
out  of  the  camp.  Many  years  afterwards  he  came  to  see 
me,  and  told  me  that  the  greatest  regret  he  felt  in  regard 
to  the  affair  was  that  he  had  not  come  forward  and  given 
himself  up,  and  saved  me  such  pain. 

The  doctors  were  busy  then,  for  there  were  hundreds  of 
men  sick  and  dying  from  cold  and  exposure.  Indeed,  every 
profession  found  employment,  except  the  clerical,  for  it  was 
not  yet  settled  enough  at  the  "Coyote"  to  require  the  serv- 
ices of  a  pastor.  Every  man  was  too  busy  thinking  of  the 
preservation  of  his  body  to  think  of  saving  his  soul ;  and 
the  unfortunates  who  did  not  succeed  in  keeping  their  heads 
above  water  were  buried  "  without  benefit  of  the  clergy." 
Like  all  California  mining  towns,  Nevada  City  grew  up  in 
almost  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  There  were  ten  thousand 
men  in  the  Coyote  Diggings,  and  the  streets  were  lined  with 
drinking  saloons  and  gambling  tables  Money  came  in  in 
thousands  of  dollars  from  the  mines.  New  parties  came 
pouring  into  the  town  from  Sacramento,  and  fitted  out  here 
for  further  prospecting  in  the  mountains.  The  country  was 
full  of  men  crazed  on  the  subject  of  "deep  diggings,"  and 
the  future  seemed  to  promise  a  succession  of  greater  good 
fortune.  These  were  indeed  "flush  times."  We  made  money 
fast.  In  six  months  we  had  ten  thousand  dollars  invested  in 
the  hotel  and  store,  and  we  owned  a  stock  of  goods  worth 
perhaps  ten  thousand  more.  The  buildings  were  of  the 
roughest  possible  description,  but  they  were  to  Nevada  City 
what  the  Palace  Hotel  is  to  this  city  to-day. 

There  was  no  place  of  deposit  for  money,  and  the  men 
living  in  the  house  dropped  into  the  habit  of  leaving  their 
dust  with  me  for  safe  keeping.  At  times  I  have  had  a  larger 
amount  of  money  in  my  charge  than  would  furnish  capital 
for  a  country  bank.  Many  a  night  have  I  shut  my  oven 
door  on  two  milk-pans  filled  high  with  bags  of  gold  dust, 
and  I  have  often  slept  with  my  mattress  literally  lined  with 
the  precious  metal.  At  one  time  I  must  have  had  more  than 
two  hundred  thousand  dollars  lying  unprotected  in  my  bed- 
room, and  it  never  entered  my  head  that  it  might  be  stolen. 
The  house  had  neither  locks  nor  bolts,  but,  as  there  were  no 
thieves,  precautions  were  unnecessary.  I  had  a  large,  old- 
fashioned  reticule  hung  behind  my  kitchen  stove,  where  I 
put  the  money  I  had  made  by  doing  little  pieces  of  sewing 
for  the  men.  In  a  month  or  two  I  had  four  or  five  hundred 
dollars  saved  and  was  thinking  of  lending  it,  for  interest 
was  very  high.  But  one  day  I  missed  the  bag.  Of  course 
there  was  a  general  search,  and  I  found,  at  last,  that  my 
youngest  boy  had  taken  it  down,  dragged  it  out  into  the  sand 
in  the  street,  and  was  building  houses  with  the  coins.  He 
had  been  there  an  hour  or  more  some  of  the  men  told  me, 
and  no  one  had  thought  of  stealing  even  a  solitary  half-dol- 
lar from  the  little  fellow.  I  loaned  the  money,  but  at  such 
an  extravagant  rate  of  interest  that  I  might  have  foreseen 
that  my  man  must  fail  and  run  away,  which  he  finally  did. 
I  believe  the  rate  of  interest  at  which  I  loaned  it  was  ten 
per  cent,  a  month.  The  only  case  of  theft  that' I  remember 
occurring  during  the  time  I  lived  in  Nevada  City,  was  that  of  a 
man  who  appropriated  a  mule,  and  he  received  so  aggravated 
a  punishment,  that  I  shiver  when  I  recollect  that  I  was  an 
involuntary  looker-on.  They  tied  the  miserable  man  to  a 
tree,  and  lashed  his  bare  back  with  a  leather  whip,  until  he 
was  cut  and  striped  in  a  hundred  places,  and  the  blood  ran 
down  from  his  shoulders  to'the  ground,  in  a  perfect  stream. 

My  wardrobe  was  still  a  simple  one.  For  several  years 
my  best  dress  was  a  clean  calico.  The  first  installments  of 
genuine  finery  which  came  into  the  interior  were  crape 
shawls  and  scarfs  from  the  Chinese  vessels  which  came  to 
San  Francisco.  But  the  feminine  portion  of  the  population 
was  so  small  that  there  was  no  rivalry  in  dress,  or  fashion, 
and  every  man  thought  every  woman  in  that  day  a  beauty. 
Even  I  have  had  men  come  forty  miles  over  the  mountains, 
just  to  look  at  me,  and  I  never  was  called  a  handsome 
woman,  in  my  best  days,  even  by  my  most  ardent  admirers. 

San  Francisco,  April,  1SS1.  W. 


A  PHARMACEUTICAL    ROMANCE. 


How  a  Young  California!!  Won  Wife,   Wealth,    and    Fame. 


It  was  evening  in  San  Francisco.  The  mellow  glow  of 
the  tinted  shades  fell  over  an  interior  of  tasteful  magnifi- 
cence. The  house  was  that  of  Jacob  Grogram,  the  well- 
known  stock  operator. 

In  a  costly  fauteil  before  the  fire  sat  Clarissa  Grogram, 
the  idolized  only  daughter  of  the  stern  old  speculator.  Be- 
fore the  fire  in  a  costly  fauteil  sat  young  Herbert  McSwig- 
gin,  M.  D.,  one  of  the  youthful  physicians  turned  loose  upon 
the  community  among  the  last  batch  from  the  Toland  Col- 
lege. The  slender  waist  of  Clarissa  was  encircled  by  his 
strong  right  arm,  and  occasionally  she  changed  to  the  other 
knee. 

They  were  gazing  thoughtfully  into  the  fire,  which  crackled 
cheerfully  in  its  unassuming  way.  Why  did  it  crackle?  Ah, 
who  can  tell  !  There  are  problems  in  this  world  which,  far- 
reaching  in  their  intensity,  evoke  from  the  inner  depths  of 

the  soul  doubts — vague,  terrifying  doubts,  which but  we 

digress. 

Suddenly  Herbert  tightened  his  clasp.     Clarissa  sighed. 

"  O  Herbert  !"  she  cried,  "you  mustn't.  What  would  my 
paw  say?"  and  she  hid  her  blushing  face  amid  the  recesses 
of  his  ear. 

"  Nay,  dearest,"  said  he,  soothingly,  "  he  would  say  naught. 
Was  he  not  once  young  himself?  And  what  if  he  has  a 
house  on  Van  Ness  Avenue,  and  four  per  cent,  bonds  and 
things,  I  am  not  unworthy  to  claim  the  hand  of  Jacob  Grog- 
ram's  child." 

"  But  he  calls  you  a — a " 

"A  what  ?"  indignantly  demanded  Herbert  McSwiggin, 
gazing  into  her  deep,  dark,  soulful  eyes. 

"A  saw-bones,"  reluctantly  replied  the  lovely  girl. 

"Ha!"  shouted  Herbert  McSwiggin;  "a  saw -bones! 
Would  that  he  were  here  !  Would  that  I  might  confront 
him,  and " 

At  this  moment  the  sound  of  Jacob  Grogram's  footfalls 
without  was  heard  ;  then  the  fumbling  of  the  paternal  latch 
key.  Herbert  rose  hastily,  but  not  ungracefully,  throwing 
Clarissa  over  the  chair-back  as  he  did  so,  and,  grabbing  his 
ulster  from  the  hat-rack,  got  a  running  start  for  the  back- 
door. Clarissa  heard  his  agitated  footsteps  as  her  father 
pursued  him  through  the  hall ;  then  the  whizz  oRthe  heavy 
boot;  then  the  sound  of  her  lover's  descent,  as  he  lightly  fell 
on  the  other  side  of  the  back  fence.  With  a  sigh  of  relief 
the  fair  girl  murmured,  "  Saved  !  saved  !"  and  fainted  away 
on  the  coal-scuttle. 

Let  us  leave  her  there. 

******** 

Two  years  have  passed  away.  Twice  has  the  earth  in  its 
accustomed  pathway  swung  round  the  orb  of  day.  Twice 
has  the  world  had  a  head  on  it  the  day  after  New  Year's. 
Twice  has  it  sworn  off".  Twice  has  it  fallen  down.  Twice 
but  we  digress. 

Fortune  had  not  smiled  on  Jacob  Grogram.  The  fickle 
goddess  danced  lightly  before  him,  beckoning  him  ever  on- 
ward with  her  golden  wand.  Deeper,  deeper  into  the  wil- 
derness she  went  on.  At  last  she  led  him  into  the  tangled 
thickets.  Jacob  got  short  on  a  stock  that  he  couldn't  fill. 
Because  it  was  all  in.  And  because  he  hadn't  any  money  if 
it  hadn't  been  in. 

Jacob  Grogram  failed  to  keep  up  with  the  procession. 

He  was  ruined. 

******** 

"  If  you  please,  give  me  a  box  of  McSwiggin's  Liver  Pills." 

It  was  the  voice  of  a  young  girl.  Herbert  McSwiggin 
looked  forth  from  his  office  at  the  rear  of  the  gorgeous  phar- 
macy. He  was  rich,  now,  was  Herbert,  and  famous.  "Mc- 
Swiggin's World- Famous  Blood  and  Liver  Pill"  had  brought 
him  wealth  and  fame.  But  alas  !  it  had  not  brought  him 
Clarissa. 

However,  it  seemed  that  she  had  come  at  last. 

"  Clarissa,"  said  he,  advancing  toward  her. 

The  fair  girl  looked  upon  him. 

"  'Tis  he  ! "  she  cried. 

In  another  moment  the  lovers  were  locked  in  each  other's 
arms.     But  the  box  of  pills  was  all  broke  up. 

******** 

They  were  married.  Life  flew  on  golden  wings  for  the 
McSwiggirises.  The  vista  of  the  years  opened  out  before 
them  radiant,  golden,  peaceful,  and  pharmaceutical. 

But  a  single  cloud  dimmed  the  sky  of  their  existence.  One 
morning  Jacob  Grogram  did  not  come  to  breakfast.  Re- 
peated knocks  at  his  door  failed  to  bring  him  forth.  The 
door  was  forced.  There  lay  the  cold  form  of  what  was  once 
Jacob  Grogram. 

Herbert  approached.  He  saw  a  box  lying  on  the  table, 
and  examined  it.     He  shook  his  head. 

Jacob  Grogram  had  taken  a  box  of  McSwiggin's  pills. 


Now  that  New  York  has  its  obelisk,  it  is  suggested  that 
Mr.  Vanderbilt  ought  to  import  a  few  fellahs  to  mope 
about  the  monolith  and  cry  "  backsheesh,"  just  to  create  the 
semblance  of  illusion.  But  alas  !  the  obelisk  can  never  get 
its  deserts  again. 


"Be  thou  chaste  as  ice  and  pure  as  snow,  thou  shalt  not 
escape  calomel." — Shakspeare. 


More  than  one  San  Francisco  beauty  will  be  glad  to  know 
that  auburn-haired  girls  are  in  fashion  again.  Those  who 
have  fiery  heads  by  nature  now  account  themselves  lucky. 
Lemon  blondes  have  lost  their  grip,  and  black  heads  join 
them  in  envying  the  reds.  Red  hair  is  attainable,  but  with 
considerable  trouble,  for  bleaching  must  be  followed  by  dye- 
ing, and  the  process  requires  frequent  repetition.  Moreover, 
the  peculiar  complexion  that  usually  accompanies  red  hair 
can  not  be  simulated.  It  has  a  clear,  pallid  hue  for  a  ground- 
work (and  this  might  by  itself  be  counterfeited) ;  but  on  it 
appear  pale,  reddish  freckles,  and  to  paint  them  in  would  be 
too  delicate  an  operation  to  undertake.  Red  hair  is  becom- 
ing common  on  the  street  and  in  public  assemblages,  but 
the  real  is  so  easily  distinguished  from  the  false  that  the 
fashion  is  not  likely  to  last  long.  In  the  matter  of  hair-dress- 
ing we  are  returning  to  the  elaborate  style  which  is  really  the 
only  one  suitable  for  the  complicated  details  of  the  general 
toilet  of  to-day.  When  done  in  red  hair,  the  fussiness  is  ef- 
fective.   

Cora  Pearl,  the  notorious  ex-demi-mondaine  of  Paris,  is 
shortly  to  be  married  to  one  of  her  cousins,  who  was  deeply 
in  love  with  her  some  twenty  years  ago.  He  made  a  fortune 
in  the  mines  of  Australia. 
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Trial  by  jury,  freedom  of  conscience,  freedom  of  the  press, 
freedom  of  speech,  and  the  right  of  the  elective  franchise, 
are  the  great  privileges  upon  which  is  based  republican  gov- 
ernment. To  be  tried  by  our  peers,  to  be  free  to  worship 
God,  to  have  unrestricted  freedom  of  speech,  and  to  vote, 
these  are  the  prerogatives  of  personal  liberty.  How  the 
world  has  struggled  through  centuries  of  peril  to  achieve 
these  things  !  How  many  noble  lives  have  been  spent  in 
this  direction  !  How  long  and  how  severe  the  contest  !  how 
grand  the  triumph  !  All  this  has  been  the  theme  of  orators 
and  poets  ever  since  the  struggle  began.  The  foundation  of 
the  American  republic  was  the  consummation  of  an  effort  to 
elevate  mankind,  to  secure  for  man  all  his  rights.  It  was 
the  final  demonstration  of  the  great  governmental  problem 
of  the  ages — self-government.  This  self-government  meant 
that  all  men  were  equal,  all  clothed  with  equal  power  ;  that 
no  man  could  be  deprived  of  his  life,  his  liberty,  or  his  pro- 
perty, except  upon  open  trial,  confronting  his  accusers,  and 
by  the  united  judgment  of  twelve  intelligent  and  honest 
minds.  In  this  new  scheme  of  government,  the  State  would 
have  no  connection  with  the  church  ;  there  would  be  no  in- 
solent interference  by  priestly  power  in  political  affairs  ;  no 
political  authority  should  intervene  between  a  man  and  his 
God.  This  freedom  of  conscience  and  freedom  of  political 
opinion  carried  with  it  the  liberty  of  speech,  the  freedom  of 
the  press.  All  differences  of  opinion  being  openly  discussed, 
all  conflicts  of  personal  judgment  in  the  administration  of 
civil  affairs  would  be  brought  to  the  intelligent  arbitrament 
of  a  secret  ballot,  in  which  all  male  citizens  of  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years  would  have  the  right  to  participate.  Hu- 
man intelligence  could  conceive  of  no  better  form  of  govern- 
ment than  this.  All  others  had  been  tried  and  failed.  On 
this  experiment  hung  the  happiness  and  the  welfare  of  the 
world.  European  nations,  profiting  by  our  experience,  would 
in  time  come  to  model  their  governments  after  ours.  The 
heathen  world,  becoming  enlightened  and  civilized,  would 
follow.     Then  the  millennium. 


It  seems  almost  sacrilegious  to  question  any  of  these 
things.  It  seems  wicked  to  entertain  a  doubt  upon 
any  of  these  propositions.  It  seems  as  though  it  would 
demand  rare  courage  to  declare  that  the  right  of 
trial  by  jury  is  a  fraud  and  a  sham  ;  that  freedom  of 
conscience  is  being  used  by  the  most  unconscionable  knaves 
to  cover  crimes  and  to  advance  their  selfish  ambitions ;  that 
freedom  of  speech  is  degenerating  into  a  vile  and  unman- 
nerly license,  in  which  all  the  long-tongued,  brazen-faced, 
and  empty-headed  may  indulge  their  propensities  to  disturb 
the  order  of  society,  and  stir  the  criminal  class  to  the  indul- 
gence of  their  worst  passions  ;  that  the  elective  franchise  is 
becoming  the  dangerous  highway  over  which  ignorance, 
crime,  and  idleness  propose  to  march  forward,  through 
anarchy  and  violence,  to  practical  agrarianism.  Such  a  line 
of  thought  is  suggested  by  the  result  of  recent  trials  in  San 
Francisco,  by  the  attitude  of  a  portion  of  the  church,  by  the 
conduct  of  a  portion  of  the  press,  by  the  action  of  political 
parties  and  their  methods  of  government,  and  by  the  prac- 
tical results  of  our  city  elections. 


the  calamities  that  have  resulted  from  the  causes  at  work  in 
San  Francisco  within  the  last  three  years,  epitomize  all  the 
dangers  that  are  possible  to  a  republican  government.  Prop- 
erly considered,  this  would  sound  the  note  of  alarm  for  our 
institutions.  The  Kalloch  trial — when  we  consider  the  con- 
ditions under  which  it  occurred,  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
conducted,  the  kind  of  men  forming  the  jury,  the  law  that 
determines  the  qualification  of  jurors,  the  conduct  of  its  at- 
torneys in  the  manipulation  of  evidence,  the  things  that  were 
demonstrated,  and  those  that  may  be  guessed  at  in  securing 
jurors  and  witnesses,  the  attitude  of  the  Sheriff  to  the  ac- 
cused, the  feeling  abroad  in  the  community — is  suggestive  of 
evils  inherent  in  the  jury  system  that  will  make  it,  in  time, 
and  under  certain  conditions,  an  absolute  barrier  to  the  pun- 
ishment of  crime.  That  the  younger  Kalloch  murdered 
De  Young,  no  sensible  man  doubts  or  denies.  That 
under  the  law  he  should  have  been  hung  for  the  offense, 
no  lawyer  doubts.  And  yet  there  was  not  an  intelligent 
person  in  San  Francisco  who  even  expected  he  would  be 
found  guilty,  and  his  acquittal  was  not  a  surprise.  If  De 
Young,  from  his  ambuscade,  had  killed  the  elder  Kalloch, 
he  would  never  have  been  found  guilty  of  a  crime,  because 
Kalloch  foully  slandered  his  mother.  If  to-morrow  any  De 
Young  should  murder  any  Kalloch,  there  would  be  no  con- 
viction. And  thus,  so  far  as  the  law  may  interfere,  this 
vendetta  may  go  on  till  there  shall  not  be  a  survivor  of  the 
two  families.  No  jury  in  California  could  be  found  in  which 
twelve  minds  could  unite  in  opinion  of  guilt.  Under  our 
jury  system,  (choice  by  lot  from  tax-payers,)  where  the  com- 
munity is  as  nearly  equally  divided  as  it  is  in  this  case, 
there  never  can  be  found  a  concurrence  of  twelve  minds  to 
convict.  So  long  as  the  law  permits  all  intelligent  persons 
who  read  to  be  excused  from  jury  duty,  we  shall  have 
upon  our  panels  men  who  are  either  artful  and  secretive  or 
ignorant.  A  prejudiced  man  who  desires  to  get  upon  a 
jury  to  serve  his  friend,  shield  his  confederate,  or  to  be 
bribed,  has  no  difficulty  in  becoming  a  juror.  No  business 
man,  or  man  whose  time  is  valuable,  is  willing  to  confront 
the  possibilities  of  an  imprisonment  for  fifty-six  days  to  try 
a  case  in  which  he  is  confident  one  or  more  of  his  associates 
is  packed,  pledged,  or  bought  from  the  beginning.  In  any 
case  where  a  crime  grows  out  of  a  divided  public  opinion, 
or  a  hotly-contested  party  election,  or  where  from  any  cause 
the  community  is  divided  in  sentiment  and  aroused  to 
passion,  there  can  be  no  probability  of  punishing  a  partisan 
offender  by  a  jury  trial.  A  jury  empaneled  in  Ireland  could 
not  agree  to  convict  a  tenant  resisting  payment  of  rent  or 
eviction.  A  jury  cannot  be  found  at  Salt  Lake  to  punish 
bigamy.  A  jury  cannot  be  found  in  San  Francisco  to 
punish  a  Sand-lot  agitator.  A  crime  committed  by  a 
partisan  for  his  party  is  almost  certain  to  go  unpunished. 
And  these  are  the  very  class  of  crimes  that  are  now  upon  the 
increase.  Hence  the  inquiry  presents  itself,  is  not  jury 
trial  in  criminal  cases  a  failure  of  justice? 


The  history  of  the  Kalloch-De  Young  vendetta  is  an  il- 
lustration of  all  the  evils  mentioned.  We  shall  not  under- 
take to  write  this  history.     It  is  too  recent  to  be  discussed, 

-  c  are  not  a  sufficiently  impartial  historian  to  record  the 
'•.     The  evil  passions  that  have  been  engendered,  and 


corpse  of  the  murdered  man  hooted  at  as  the  Coroner's 
wagon  dragged  it  home  to  a  widowed  mother,  by  the  same 
coarse  and  brutal  mob  that  had  cheered  him  living — the  same 
mob  that  dragged  through  the  streets  in  a  carriage  an  ac- 
quitted murderer,  an  Irish  sheriff,  and  a  faithful  negro.  All 
these  scenes — save  the  last — might  have  been  found  daguer- 
reotyped  upon  the  jury's  brain.  From  this  history7  they  took 
the  law  of  the  case.  They  cared  not  for  much  of  the  testi- 
mony, for  they  knew  that  much  of  it  was  perjury.  They  paid 
little  or  no  attention  to  the  attorneys,  less  to  the  judge,  and 
none  to  the  law.  It  was  a  farce  of  a  trial.  It  was  a  trav- 
esty of  criminal  jurisprudence. 


The  jury  in  the  Kalloch  case  made  "Its  own  law;  it  did 
not  take  the  law  from  the  court.  Each  and  every  member 
of  the  jury  had  in  his  mind  the  whole  history  of  the  long, 
bloody  feud.  Every  man  knew  the  character  of  the  Chron- 
icle newspaper,  and  of  the  men  who  owned  it.  Could  the 
minds  of  the  men  sitting  in  the  jury-box  have  been  photo- 
graphed, there  would  appear  a  moving  panorama  of  the  Sand- 
lot,  where  Denis  Kearney  was  howling  his  anathemas  against 
everything  that  was  venerable  or  sacred  in  government. 
There  would  appear  the  gathered  mob  of  brutal-faced  men 
and  viragos  of  women.  There  might  be  seen  the  procession 
of  foreigners,  of  idle  tramps,  of  profligate  Americans,  of 
demagogues,  of  dupes.  There  might  be  seen  the  idle,  the 
vicious,  and  the  criminal,  parading  our  streets  with  banners, 
demanding  bread.  That  panorama  would  have  shown  the 
mob  procession  halting  before  the  Chronicle  office,  cheering 
with  lusty  throats,  and  tossing  their  greasy  caps  in  air.  It 
would  have  shown  Charles  de  Young,  bowing  his  grateful 
acknowledgments  for  an  increased  circulation,  and  a  multi- 
plication of  small  advertisements.  And  it  would  have  shown, 
also,  the  same  mob  howling  in  front  of  the  Call  office.  This 
same  picture  would  reveal  bonfires  flaming  on  Nob  Hill,  with 
armed  citizens  parading  the  streets  at  night  in  defense  of 
their  homes  against  a  foreign  mob,  and  armories  filled  with 
men  and  shotted  guns.  It  would  reveal  a  constitutional  con- 
vention, with  ignorance  making  laws  ;  a  French  cook,  a  Ger- 
man corset-maker,  a  Parisian  hair-frizzer,  an  Irish  spittoon- 
wiper,  butchers,  and  coal-heavers,  making  laws.  In  this  pic- 
ture would  be  a  church,  with  Kalloch  praying  to  God,  and 
tossing  his  arms  in  wild  gesticulation  of  impious  prayer 
to  be  made  Mayor  ;  an  arrogant  press  denouncing  him  and 
his  father  with  vindictive  abuse  ;  the  ghastly  spectacle  of 
this  professor  of  a  religion  of  forbearance  and  godliness 
abusing  in  vilest  language  of  terrible  denunciation  an  aged 
and  honored  and  honorable  woman.  In  it  would  appear  the 
scene  of  the  coupe",  the  tragic  escape  of  De  Young,  the 
streets  carpeted  with  straw,  and  the  temple  surrounded  by 
foreign  bayonets  ;  the  prison  scene.  It  would  recall  an  elec- 
tion lost  by  the  bullet  of  an  assassin — an  election  that  was 
in  answer  to  the  prayer  of  a  demagogue.  It  would  recall  a 
murder  deliberately  planned,  and  coolly  executed 


The  Schrpeder  trial  was  another  evidence  of  the  extent  of 
demoralization  to  which  the  jury  system  has  been  brought. 
The  not-guiltless  husband  of  a  not-guiltless  woman  was  ac- 
quitted of  the  murder  of  an  innocent  man,  in  order  to  throw 
over  her  past  guilty  life  the  cloak  of  a  false  vindication. 
There  has  grown  up  in  our  country  a  principle  of  unwritten 
common  law.  It  is  this  :  "  The  man  who  shall  assault  the 
honor  of  a  virtuous  woman  shall  hold  his  life  subject  to  the 
demand  of  her  father,  husband,  or  brother."  It  was  never 
intended  that  this  "law  of  honor"  should  be  appealed  to  in 
vindication  of  a  lost  reputation.  The  Haskell  trial  was  an- 
other dangerous  precedent.  The  use  of  blackguard  language, 
and  all  the  hurt  that  can  come  from  vituperative  and  insult- 
ing words,  justifies  no  man,  after  sleeping  over  his  wounded 
sensibilities,  to  seek  the  life  of  his  assailant.  Such  a  prece- 
dent— of  a  life  for  an  angry  word — would  throw  society  into 
utter  chaos,  and  murder  would  run  riot  in  the  land.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  in  this  case  testimony  was  bought,  and  that  this 
was  the  first  broad-sown  seed  of  a  coming  harvest  of  per- 
jury. Perjured  testimony  seldom  deceives.  It  is  rarely  be- 
lieved. With  an  honest  and  intelligent  jury  it  is  usually  dis- 
regarded. Perjury  is  offered  to  and  is  accepted  by  a  corrupt 
jury  as  affording  an  excuse  for  rendering  a  corrupt  verdict. 


If  the  jury  system  cannot  be  abolished  altogether,  and 
banished  from  the  system  of  jurisprudence  to  which  it  is 
now  but  a  cumbersome  and  useless  clog  ;  if  in  its  place  there 
cannot  be  substituted  the  better  arrangement  of  trial  by 
judges  in  banc,  a  majority  of  whom  shall  decide  all  questions 
of  law  and  fact,  there  may  certainly  be  certain  amendments 
to  the  existing  laws  that  will  work  great  reforms.  The  first 
to  suggest  itself  is  to  eliminate  from  the  present  law  that 
most  stupid  and  insensate  provision  which  demands  that 
none  but  the  ignorant  shall  sit  in  trial.  "Have  you  read  the 
papers  ?"  "  Have  you  heard  of  this  case?"  "  Have  you  any 
information  regarding  it  ?"  "  Have  you  formed  or  expressed 
any  opinion  concerning  it  ?  "  "  Are  you  an  intelligent  and 
well-informed  man,  and  do  you  keep  yourself  posted  on 
current  events  ?"  "  Do  you  form  opinions  upon  facts  as  you 
understand  them,  from  unsworn  and  ex  parte  information?" 
"  If  you  do,"  says  the  judge,  "  you  may  stand  aside."  "Are 
you  an  idiot,  a  dunderhead,  an  unthinking,  unreading,  unin- 
telligent ass  ?"  "Then,"  says  the  judge,  "Mr.  Sheriff,  you  will 
swear  the  juror" — swear  him  to  try  cases  upon  which  hang 
property,  life,  liberty,  and  involving  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples upon  which  government  reposes. 


Will  the  peace  of  Europe  be  disturbed  by  the  accession  of 
the  new  Czar  ?  This  is  the  question  which  is  now  agitating 
the  diplomats  of  Europe.  There  are  as  many  reasons  for 
as  against.  In  the  first  place,  the  dead  Czar  was  always,  to 
a  certain  extent,  under  German  influence.  The-  Emperor  of 
Germany  was  his  uncle  ;  his  wife  was  a  German  princess  ; 
his  sympathy  was  with  the  Germans  in  their  wars.  It  was 
probably  the  fear  of  Russia  which  prevented  Austria  from 
taking  revenge  for  Sadowa  when  Germany  was  battling  with 
France.  The  present  Czar  was  not  on  good  terms  with  his 
father,  and  naturally  sided  with  those  of  the  Russian  nation 
who  believed  that  Germany  and  German  influence  were 
detrimental  to  Russia  and  the  Russians.  Again,  his  wife, 
the  Princess  Dagmar,  was  the  daughter  of  the  Danish  King, 
and  since  the  Schleswig-Holstein  war  the  Danes  have  hated 
Germany  with  a  most  cordial  hatred.  His  wife's  sister, 
Princess  Thyra,  also  a  Danish  princess,  is  the  wife  of  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  who  has  been  deprived  of  the  throne 
of  Hanover  by  the  German  Government.  His  wife's  brother, 
George,  the  King  of  Greece,  has  always  been  restrained  in 
his  efforts  to  regain  the  ancient  Hellenic  possessions,  through 
the  machinations  of  Bismarck.  During  the  Franco-Prussian 
war  the  Czarowitz  openly  expressed  his  sympathy  for  the 
French,  although  his  father,  and  the  aged  chancellor,  Gort- 
chakoff,  sided  with  the  Germans.  Altogether,  it  seems  a 
foregone  conclusion  that  the  long-standing  friendship  be- 
tween the  courts  of  St.  Petersburg  and  Berlin  will  be  some- 
what cooled,  if  not  entirely  broken  off.  As  to  the  prospect 
of  war,  that  is  another  matter.  If  Russia  with  her  teeming 
population,  her  vast  resources,  and  her  years  of  European 
civilization,  was  only  able  to  subdue  a  power  like  Turkey 
after  a  long  and  bloody  struggle,  how  would  it  be  in  case  of 
a  Russo- Germanic  war?  If  semi-civilized  battalions  and 
uxorious  Pashas  were  able  to  keep  the  armies  of  the  Colos- 
sus of  the  North  at  bay  so  long  in  the  Dobrudscha,  on  the 
the  dead  '  bloody  plains  of  Plevna,  and  again  in  the  Balkans,  how  could 
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she  cope  with  the  mighty  German  army  under  a  Von  Moltke? 
No  ;  however  anti-German  Alexander  III.  may  be,  pruden- 
tial motives  would  doubtless  restrain  him  from  any  act  which 
would  break  the  long-standing  peace  between  the  two  empires. 


But  there  is  another  speck  upon  the  European  political 
horizon.  Turkey  obstinately  refuses  to  cede  to  Greece  the 
territory  which  was  given  her  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin.  This 
document  provided  that  Crete,  Thessaly,  and  part  of  Epirus 
should  be  restored  to  the  Grecian  crown.  Turkey  offers  the 
island  of  Crete,  and  refuses  to  give  more.  Greece  demands 
that  the  terms  of  the  treaty  be  complied  with.  The  result 
is  a  dead-lock.  It  looks  as  if  Greece  would  cross  the  fron- 
tier, and  endeavor  to  gain  the  disputed  territory  by  the  strong 
hand.  In  that  event,  the  powers  would  probably  have  to  in- 
terfere. The  Treaty  of  Berlin  was  the  result  of  a  European 
congress,  at  which  Turkey  was  represented.  The  decision 
should  be  respected.  The  European  governments  can  not 
permit  Turkey  to  trifle  with  them  again.  They  suffered 
enough  humiliation  when  she  refused  to  give  up  Dul- 
cigno.  If  Greece  declares  war  on  Turkey,  as  she  would  do 
by  crossing  the  frontier,  the  powers  can  not  stand  idly  by 
and  see  her  annihilated.  Even  were  the  cold  considerations 
of  expediency  to  restrain  them,  there  are  other  agencies  to 
spur  them  on.  Gladstone  is  the  friend  of  Greece  ;  his  gov- 
ernment is  pledged  to  the  support  of  that  country.  Qreece 
will  have  the  moral,  and  perhaps  material  support  of  Great 
Britain.  In  the  event  of  a  change  in  the  British  Govern- 
ment, it  is  more  than  doubtful  as  to  its  course.  Although 
the  Treaty  of  Berlin  is  largely  the  result  of  Lord  Beacons- 
field's  diplomacy,  there  is  scarcely  any  doubt  that  a  conserv- 
ative government  would  sympathize  with  Turkey.  There  is 
another  element  to  complicate  matters.  Turkey  has  secretly 
offered  Bosnia  to  Austria,  as  a  reward  for  her  assistance  in 
case  a  war  breaks  out ;  and  to  gain  this  prize  the  white- 
coated  soldiers  of  Francis  Joseph,  would  pour  down  upon  the 
Balkan  peninsula.  Austria  has  long  coveted  this  territory ; 
and  if  she  stretches  out  her  hands  toward  it,  her  envious 
neighbors  would  not  long  remain  quiet.  Altogether,  the  Eu- 
ropean horizon  does  not  look  very  bright.  To  an  optimist, 
however,  there  is  a  boundless  fund  of  comfort  in  the  pro- 
crastination of  Turkey.  If  the  Porte  can  succeed  in  in- 
ducing the  powers  to  negotiate,  she  can  protract  the  nego- 
tiations until  the  crack  of  doom. 


A  new  gas  company  !  Probably  a  new  scheme  to  extort 
money  from  the  old  company  by  a  threatened  opposition, 
which  its  promoters  do  not  intend  to  carry  out.  Less  than 
a  year  ago  the  Argonaut  was  imposed  upon  by  one  of  the 
most  promising  of  gas  projects,  under  the  immediate  di- 
rection of  Mr.  William  H.  Martin,  one  of  the  oiliest  of  oily 
gammoners,  and  under  the  patronage  of  most  honorable 
and  wealthy  citizens.  The  Argonaut  is  more  anxious 
about  an  opposition  gas  company  than  anything  else  in  the 
community.  Its  editor  can  refuse  to  take  Spring  Valley  wa- 
ter, can  drink  whisky,  or  dig  a  well.  He  can  defy  the  rail- 
roads by  staying  at  home,  can  snap  his  fingers  at  the  Alaska 
Fur  Company  by  purchasing  a  genuine  camel's  hair  shawl 
for  his  wife.  He  can  refuse  to  telegraph,  and  can  send  let- 
ters by  mail  instead.  But  when  he  sits  down  at  his  library 
table,  and  the  gas  dips,  and  flickers,  and  goes  out,  all 
he  can  do  is  to  curse  Peter  Donahue.  We  mean,  of  course, 
Peter  the  corporation,  and  not  Peter  the  individual.  We 
tried  this  once,  and  Peter  the  railroad  corporation  with- 
drew his  advertisement — since  which  time  no  reader  of  the 
Argonaut  knows  how  to  get  to  Santa  Rosa,  Healdsburg,  the 
redwoods  of  Russian  River,  or  the  Geysers  over  his  railroad. 
Less  than  a  year  ago  we  became  enthusiastic  over  Mr.  Mar- 
tin and  his  "twenty-candle"  gas  for  less  than  two  dollars 
Der  thousand,  with  a  flaming  prospectus  over  the  names  of 
leading  citizens  as  follows.  We  quote  :  "As  the  past  expe- 
"  rience  of  the  public  with  new  gas  companies  may  create 
"  doubts  regarding  our  good  faith,  we  PLEDGE  OUR  HONOR 
"  that  we  will  neither  buy  out,  sell  out,  sell  to,  or  consolidate 
"  with  the  existing  gas  company,  or  any  other  gas-light  com- 
"  pany  in  this  city.  (Signed)  Egbert  Judson,  W.  H.  Martin, 
"  Wm.  S.  Hopkins,  J.  C.  Wilmerding,  John  O.  Earl,  E.  M. 
"  Fry,  Thomas  Magee.  Committee  for  the  Stockholders." 
We  wrote  and  gushed  over  this  most  hone?"  opposition. 
We  believed  in  it,  and  so  we  urged  our  read^.s  to  enter  into 
agreements  to  purchase  their  gas.  They  did  so  agree,  and 
the  company  fizzled,  sold  out,  skedaddled,  burst  up,  never  ex- 
pended a  cent,  went  up  the  flume.  We  are  now  convinced 
that  it  was  simply  a  speculative  attempt  to  extort  money 
from  the  old  company  by  endeavoring  to  force  it  to  pur- 
chase a  new  patent.  This  new  company  looks  like  the  same 
old  dodge — the  same  that  has  been  so  often  and  often  played, 
that  has  been  so  often  successful,  and  that  has  but  one  pur- 
pose, one  end  :  the  object — to  squeeze  money  out  of  the  old 
company  ;  the  end — to  increase  our  cost  of  obtaining  gas. 
The  Argonaut  has  money  enough  to  bet  one  thousand  dol- 
lars that  the  project  is  not  an  honest  one,  and  that  it  will  end 
in  smoke. 

To  the  inquiry  whether  General  Miller  has  made  an  alli- 
ance with  Page  and  Gorham,  whether  he  will  assist  Mr 
John  Martin   in  obtaining  aa   appointment,   and,  generally, 


whether,  because  he  was  a  Grant  man,  he  will  put  him- 
self in  antagonism  to  the  majority  part  of  the  Republican 
party  in  California,  we  frankly  answer  that  we  do  not  know. 
Still  more  frankly  we  remark,  that  if  he  does  he  will  brand 
himself  as  a  traitor  to  the  friends  that  sent  him  to  the  Sen- 
ate, and  will  be  punished  for  it.  No  more  deservedly  popu- 
lar man  ever  went  to  the  Senate  from  California  than  Gene- 
ral Miller.  He  is  an  intelligent,  brave  man,  well  advised  of 
party  men  and  party  measures  ;  but  he  is  not  intelligent,  or 
brave,  or  popular  enough  to  face  Republican  indignation  and 
contempt,  if  he  throws  away  the  fruits  of  a  party  struggle 
for  which  the  best  men  of  his  party  have  contended  for  the 
last  twelve  years.  If  General  Miller  thinks  that  Mr.  Frank 
Page  can  become  the  Republican  nominee  for  Governor,  or, 
being  nominated,  can  succeed  in  the  election,  he  has  more 
faith  in  the  strength  and  efficacy  of  ammonia  than  we  give 
him  credit  for.  Those  Republicans  in  California  who  are  the 
friends  of  Mr.  Secretary  Blaine  will  hold  him  in  a  measure 
responsible  if  we  are  sold,  and  betrayed,  and  delivered  over 
to  this  old  Grant  conspiracy.  We  will  demand  of  him  to 
know  whether  he  assented  to  it.  The  party  on  this  coast 
will  also  remind  General  Garfield  that  in  three  years  from 
now  he  will  be  asking  for  himself  or  friend  sixteen  votes  in 
the  national  convention.  Three  years  is  a  very  short  time, 
and  soon  runs  round.  We- beg  to  assure  him  that  if  he  thinks 
Colonel  Coey,  the  postmaster,  Mr.  Tom  Shannon,  ex-col- 
lector, Mr.  Frank  X.  Cicott,  the  coiner,  and  the  small-fry 
officials  that  surround  them,  can  control  a  Republican  con- 
vention for  delegates — well,  just  let  him  try  it  on  !  This 
State  can  only  be  relied  upon  as  a  Republican  State  so  long 
as  the  Republican  party  excels  the  Democratic  party  in  hon- 
esty, decency,  dignity,  and  respectability  of  leadership. 


the  Logan  stripe,  may  pass  and  repass  in  their  manipulation 
of  party  politics.  It  seems  the  more  appropriate  to  us  be- 
cause we  know  how  useful  a  party  villain  Black-and-Tan  has 
been,  and  know  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  dirty  party  work 
still  in  reserve  for  him. 


One  of  the  most  pronounced  of  the  Workingmen's  friends 
in  America  is  a  fat,  beer-drinking  German  by  the  name  of 
Justin  Schwab,  who  keeps  a  dive  in  Fourth  Avenue,  New 
York.  He  has  been  holding  an  assassination  carnival  in  his 
cellar  over  the  murder  of  the  Czar.  He  has  issued  an  address 
to  "The  workingmen  of  the  United  States,"  calling  upon 
them  to  "  organize,"  with  "  improved  arms,"  to  deliver  them- 
selves from  a  condition  of  "  ignoble  serfdom."  If  this  lager- 
swigging  alien  could  be  drowned  in  a  vat  of  his  own  beer,  and 
a  law  passed  preventing  his  kind  of  Catholic  German  coun- 
trymen from  immigrating  to  America,  it  would  deliver  a  great 
many  honest  men  from  the  ignoble  serfdom  of  drunkenness. 
To  pass  a  law  withholding  the  privilege  of  the  elective  fran- 
chise from  the  class  of  ignorant  and  criminal  adventurers 
represented  by  Justin  Schwab,  would  have  a  tendency  to  ele- 
vate American  workingmen,  and  to  preserve  the  inheritance 
of  freedom  for  their  children.  We  hope  the  time  may  not 
be  far  distant  when  the  Republican  party  will  be  strong 
enough  to  provoke  an  issue  upon  this  question.  We  shall 
have  all  respectable  foreign  and  native-born  citizens  uniting 
to  keep  the  Justin  Schwabs  out  of  the  country,  and  in  favor 
of  punishing  them  for  crime  when  in  it.  Such  an  "Ameri- 
can party "  would  command  the  support  of  all  respectable 
citizens  of  foreign  birth. 

An  anti-rent  league  has  been  formed  in  Brooklyn.  It  lays 
down  the  principle  that  "the  owners  of  house  property  are 
only  entitled  to  as  much  rent  as  will  keep  the  property  in 
repair  and  pay  the  taxes."  We  commend  this  organization, 
and  all  kindred  ones  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  stealing 
the  accumulations  and  earnings  of  honest  men  by  the 
vicious  and  idle,  to  our  respectable  Irish  fellow-citizens 
who  have  been  holding  land-league  meetings  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, in  encouragement  of  their  criminal  co-patriots  to  with- 
hold their  land  rent  from  the  land  owners  in  Ireland. 
We  commend  Mr.  Peter  Donahue,  James  Phelan,  John 
and  C.  D.  O'Sullivan,  Donohue,  Kelly  &  Co.,  the  Hibernia 
Bank,  Archbishop  Alemany,  Father  Gallagher,  D.  J. 
Oliver,  Messrs.  Tobin,  Young,  Mr.  Coleman,  and  other 
wealthy  gentlemen  of  the  green  soil  of  Erin,  to  reflect  upon 
the  proposition  whether  it  is  best  to  encourage  this  kind  of 
agrarianism.  We  ask  these  gentlemen  to  call  off  some  of 
their  eloquent  and  vociferous  demagogic  dogs,  lest  they 
should  find  themselves,  like  the  fabled  Acteon,  eaten  by  their 
own  hounds.  What  is  good  morals  for  the  Irish  land  tenant 
is  good  morals  for  the  American  rent  thief.  To  make  void 
a  contract  in  Ireland  by  agitation  and  boycotting  is  not 
more  respectable  than  to  steal  in  any  other  way  in  any  other 
country. 

The  right  thing  for  all  Republican  party  journals  to  do  is 
to  applaud  the  course  of  the  Republican  Senators  in  their 
determination  to  elect  Mr.  George  C.  Gorham  secretary,  and 
Mr.  Riddleberger  serge  an  t-at-arms  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States.  For  the  accomplishment  of  so  desirable 
and  important  an  end,  it  is  becoming  that  thirty-five  Republi- 
can statesmen  and  a  Vice-President  should  pass  an  execu- 
tive session  to  the  neglect  of  important  business.  To  con- 
summate this  bargain,  it  is  right  to  bribe  with  party  patron- 
age a  party  traitor.  It  helps  to  put  another  party  traitor  in 
office.  It  has  a  tendency  to  conciliate  the  South,  and  bridge 
over  the  ghastly  chasm  of  civil  war,  by  throwing  over  it  the 
scaffolding  of  a  bridge  across  which  Mahone,  Gorham,  and 
Riddleberger,  Southern  debt  repudiators,  and  stalwarts  of 


.The  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Dublin  has,  in  his 
lental  pastoral,  given  the  Land-Leaguers  a  black  eye.  He 
has  declared  just  what  the  Argoftaut  has  said  from  the  be- 
ginning, viz  :  that  land-leaguery  was  a  dishonest  avoidance 
of  contracts  for  rent,  and  an  illegal  attempt  to  repudiate 
honest  obligations.  "  Parnell  and  his  associates,"  says  Arch- 
bish  McCabe,  "are  untrustworthy  guides  of  a  Catholic  na- 
"tion.  If  rents  are  extortionate,  the  principle  that  one  of 
"  two  contracting  parties  can,  of  his  own  private  authority, 
"rescind  engagements,  assails  the  very  foundations  of 
"society."  This,  together  with  the  pastoral  letter  of  his 
grace  of  Cork,  Bishop  Delaney — who,  by  the  way,  is  a  bro- 
ther of  Charles  McC.  Delany  of  San  Francisco— ought  to 
make  the  demagogue  Irish  of  San  Francisco  and  their 
American  coadjutors  very  much  ashamed  of  themselves. 
We  commend  these  letters  to  the  careful  perusal  of  General 
Rosecrans,  Doctor  Piatt,  J.  Campbell  Shorb,  R.  Guy  Mc- 
Clellan,  Doctor  Horatio  Stebbins,  and  those  other  preachers 
and  politicians  who  have  been  hobnobbing  with  the  lower 
class  of  the  Pope's  Democratic  Irish  over  a  question 
they  do  not  understand,  and  which  in  no  public  sense  con- 
cerns them. 

It  is  with  pleasure  we  read  that  Secretary  Blaine  has  in- 
terested himself  in  reference  to  the  "  indescribable  "  females 
whom  the  Swiss  Republic  is  sending  to  America.  Our 
Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs  cannot  do  a  better  service  to 
his  country  than  by  inquiry  in  this  direction.  He  should 
demand  of  every  European  government  that  the  emigration 
of  the  insane,  the  criminal,  the  immoral,  the  idle,  the  sick, 
the  political  malcontents,  the  agrarian,  the  communist,  and 
the  land-leaguer,  should  be  by  them  promptly  arrested. 
If  Switzerland  sends  its  prostitutes  to  America  for  an  asylum, 
Italy  its  beggars,  Germany  its  socialists,  in  order  that 
their  respective  governments  may  be  rid  of  dangerous  and 
pauper  classes,  our  Government  should  know  it,  and  arrest  it. 
If  it  is  necessary  to  declare  war  against  these  countries  to 
arrest  this  immigration,  we  would  welcome  it.  The  admin- 
istration that  will  devise  some  plan  of  preventing  this  class 
of  foreigners  from  coming  to  America,  or  if  this  prevention 
be  impossible,  to  withhold  from  them  after  coming  the 
privilege  of  voting,  will  deserve  well  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. We  congratulate  Secretary  Blaine  upon  a  move  in  the 
right  direction. 

The  Liberal  ministry  in  Great  Britain  is  certainly  drifting 
very  rapidly  into  conservative  methods  of  government.  Ac- 
cession to  power  generally  has  a  most  pronounced  effect 
upon  even  more  extreme  radicals  than  are  the  members  of 
the  Gladstone  cabinet.  Sir  Vernon  Harcourt,  one  of  the 
ministry,  recently  had  the  very  disagreeable  experience  of 
being  forced  to  admit,  in  reply  to  an  interpellation,  that  the 
Government  had  resorted  to  the  expedient  of  opening  pri- 
vate letters  in  connection  with  the  Irish  agitation.  While 
this  procedure  is  always  odious  to  a  free  people,  it  is  certain 
that  it  is  often  resorted  to  by  the  governments  of  the  world. 
During  our  civil  war  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  branch  of  the 
Postoffice  Department  was  devoted  to  the  acquisition  of  in- 
formation from  private  letters.  In  France,  "Le  Cabinet 
Noir"  has  been  a  generally  admitted  institution  during  most 
of  this  century,  although  the  fact  of  its  existence  has  never 
been  proclaimed  from  the  house-tops.  It  was  in  its  prime 
during  the  Third  Empire.  The  officials  of  the  present  gov- 
ernment of  France  claim  that  it  has  ceased  to  exist,  but  the 
statement  may  be  taken  with  some  grains  of  salt.  As  to  the 
virtuous  indignation  of  the  opposition  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons over  this  "  outrage  on  the  people,"  it  is  more  than 
likely  that  under  their  government  also  the  "black  cabinet" 
was  a  part  of  the  Postoffice.  But  this  fact  would  only  tend 
to  make  more  holy  their  horror  over  the  Liberals'  baseness. 
In  regard  to  freedom  of  the  press,  the  present  Govern- 
ment has  taken  a  somewhat  advanced  stand.  A  German 
socialistic  organ,  the  Freiheit^  has  been  suppressed 
for  approving  the  assassination  of  the  Czar.  This  is  going 
too  far.  Let  the  docile  Danish  King  suppress  journals  at 
Russia's  nod  ;  let  little  Switzerland  take  measures  against 
the  socialists  in  Geneva,  at  the  bidding  of  the  Czar ;  let 
German-hating  France  fine  and  imprison  her  radical  jour- 
nalists through  the  wish  to  please  the  Russian  government. 
But  muzzling  the  press  is  an  innovation  that  will  not  flourish 
in  Anglo-Saxon  countries.  When  the  first  Napoleon — 
then  at  peace  with  Great  Britain — demanded  the  suppres- 
sion of  a  certain  London  journal  which  bitterly  maligned 
him,  the  government  refused  to  accede  to  his  demand.  They 
informed  him  that  the  courts  were  open  to  him  for  redress, 
and  the  aggrieved  monarch  actually  brought  suit  against  the 
journalist  in  the  British  courts,  and  lost  his  case.  The 
present  government  is  far  behind  that  of  three-quarters  of 
a  century  ago.  To  suppress  journals  through  fear  of  a 
foreign  power,  or  to  gain  its  favor,  is  not  English  and  is  nr 
right.     It  will  be  condemned  by  the  English  people. 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


THE   DEBRIS    QUESTION. 

Another  Letter  on  the  Subject  from  Speaker  Parks. 

Editor  Argonaut  :  It  is  claimed  that  San  Fran- 
cisco has  no  interest  in  the  "'  Drainage  Act,"  and  that 
the  people  unanimously  demand  its  repeal,  If  this 
be  true,  it  is  only  another  instance  in  which  the  peo- 
ple are  mistaken  upon  a  question  of  public  policy. 
One  of  the  most  striking  instances  of  this  kind  of 
mistake  was  the  opinion  of  the  public  of  New  Or- 
leans, and  the  great  Southwest  generally,  when  Cap- 
tain Eads  proposed  to  deepen  the  channel  of  the 
Mississippi.  Captain  Eads  had  given  the  matter  thor- 
ough investigation,  and  a  great  deal  of  thought.  He 
had  spent  more  than  thirty  years  of  his  life  on  that 
river.  His  business  had  been  such  that  his  attention 
was  called  to  the  necessity  of  deepening  the  channel 
at  its  mouth,  and  his  whole  interest  was  in  the  line 
of  its  success.  He  prepared  his  plans  and  esti- 
mates, went  to  Washington,  and  laid  the  matter 
before  Congress,  and  asked  the  Government  to 
undertake  the  work.  He  made  an  able  argument 
before  the  committee  to  which  the  project  was  re- 
ferred, showing  of  what  vast  importance  it  was  to  the 
whole  country.  He  showed  also  of  what  special 
value  the  work  would  be  to  the  city  of  New  Orleans, 
and  to  the  other  cities  located  above  on  the  river ; 
and  that  a  great  amount  would  be  saved  in  trans- 
portation to-the  Mississippi  Valley.  But  to  his  great 
surprise  he  found  the  citizens  of  New  Orleans  op- 
posing him.  The  Chamber  ot  Commerce  of  that  city 
had  been  called  together,  and  had  appointed  a  com- 
mittee of  influential  citizens  to  go  to  Washington  to 
oppose  the  scheme.  Many  New  Orleans  papers  were 
bitter  in  their  denunciations  of  him,  declaring  he  had 
"  sold  out  "  to  the  railroad  managers,  and  that  it  was 
only  a  trick  on  their  part,  to  defeat  the  only  practical 
plan  of  deepening  the  channel.  (That  plan  was  to 
change  the  channel  by  cutting  a  canal  from  some 
point  above  New  Orleans  to  the  Gulf. )  The  opposi- 
tion to  Captain  Eads  spread  until  the  entire  popula- 
tion from.- New  Orleans  to  St  Louis  were  arrayed 
against  him.  Public  meetings  were  called  in  various 
places,  and  resolutions  were  passed  denouncing  the 
jetty  experiment,  and  declaring  it  absolutely  impracti- 
cable. Although — as  before  stated — Captain  Eads 
made  an  able  presentation  of  his  plan  before  the  Con- 
gressional committees,  Congress  had  not  the  cour- 
age to  undertake  the  work  until  the  captain  and  his 
friends  gave  a  guarantee  of  its  absolute  success. 
Even  then  Congress  exacted  of  them  the  condition 
that  they  undertake  the  work  at  their  own  cost  and 
risk,  to  receive  no  pay  until  success  was  assured. 
The  result  is  known  to  the  world.  Now,  it  seems  al- 
most impossible  that  a  community  could  be  so  mis- 
taken as  to  what  was  its  own  interest.  The  result  has 
made  it  probable  that  New  Orleans  will  become  to 
the  Southwestern  States  what  New  York  and  Bos- 
ton are  to  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States.  The  jetty 
system  has  reduced  the  price  of  freight  in  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley  fifty  million  dollars  per  year,  thereby  sav- 
ing that  amount  annually  to  the  producers.  But  we 
need  not  go  so  far  from  home  to  prove  that  the  peo- 
ple are  sometimes  mistaken.  When  I  was  a  member 
of  the  Senate,  some  twenty  years  ago,  the  question 
arose  whether  San  Francisco  should  have  street  rail- 
roads or  not.  Parties  were  asking  for  franchises,  not 
subsidies;  for  onlythe  right  to  lay  the  track  down  in  the 
streets.  I  well  remember  how  bitterly  the  press  opposed 
that  project.  Remonstrances  came  until  one  would 
think  that  the  people  were  unanimous  in  their  oppo- 
sition. Still,  after  the  legislature  had  heard  the 
arguments  in  their  favor,  the  franchises  were  granted. 
The  members  voting  for  it  were  held  up  to  public 
scorn  by  the  press,  and  were  charged  with  wilfully 
betraying  the  well-known  interests  of  the  city.  Sub- 
sequent events  have  vindicated  their  action.  You 
recollect  very  well  the  opposition  that  was  arrayed 
against  the  railroad  company  for  asking  the  Govern- 
ment to  lease  them  a  portion  of  Goat  Island,  It 
seemed  as  if  the  entire  population  were  opposed  to  it. 
The  press  was  so  bitter,  and  the  excitement  so  great, 
that  the  city  became  a  very  uncomfortable  residence 
for  the  railroad  managers.  It  entered  into  politics, 
and  no  man  could  be  elected  to  office  unless  he  was 
opposed  to  the  "Goat  Island  steal."  That  time  the 
people  of  San  Francisco  were  successful  in  defeating 
themselves.  To-day  Oakland,  Port  Costa,  Benicia, 
and  Vallejo  are  doing  the  business  that  otherwise 
would  now  be  done  in  San  Francisco. 

I  do  not  refer  to  these  circumstances  in  order  to 
cast  reflection  upon  any  one  who  took  part  in  the 
matter,  but  only  to  show  that  communities  are  some- 
times mistaken  as  to  what  is  their  best  interest.  I 
think  the  "  Drainage  "  question  a  case  in  point.  I  am 
satisfied  that  if  the  merchants  and  business  men  of 
San  Francisco  examine  the  question  thoroughly,  they 
will  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  have  a  very  deep 
interest  in  the  matter,  and  that  we  shall  hear  no  more 
about  the  repeal  of  the  Drainage  Act  from  that 
quarter.  I  will  submit  to  you  a  proposition  that  will 
partially  represent  the  condition  of  affairs  in  this  State. 
Suppose  you  were  the  owner  of  a  large  estate,  situ- 
ate along  the  base  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains ; 
that  it  was  well  located,  and  included  some  of  the 
finest  agricultural  land  in  the  world  ;  that  it  had  been 
yielding  you  large  and  profitable  crops  for  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  ;  that  it  was  divided  by  a  navigable 
stream ;  that  there  was  a  railroad  track  on  each  side  of 
the  stream,  enabling  you  to  get  your  produce  to  market 
with  the  least  possible  cost ;  that  the  estate  was  dot- 
ted with  farm  houses  ;  that  it  contained  villages  and 
towns,  and  was  in  every  respect  a  thrifty  community. 
Suppose  that  you  owned  also  a  number  of  hydraulic 
mines,  situate  along  the  mountain  just  above  your 
other  estate  ;  that  you  had  been  working  these  mines 
with  great  profit  for  30  years ;  that  the  labor  therefor 
supported  a  large  population.  Suppose,  further,  that 
in  consequence  of  your  owning  both  mines  and  estate 
you  had  been  enabled  to  establish  in  San  Francisco 
business  houses,  stores,  commission  houses,  manu- 
facturing establishments,  newspapers,  and  all  other 
classes  of  business  required  to  supply  the  two 
communities  and  to  dispose  of  their  produce.  Now 
let  us  consider  that  you  are  finally  notified  by  the 
citizens  of  your  estate  that  the  debris  from  the  mines 
is  being  washed  down  upon  their  farms  ;  that  it  has 
already  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  estate,  and  will 
ultimately  destroy  it  all  if  you  continue  to  work  your 
mines.  You  immediately  hold  a  conference  with  the 
people  on  your  estate,  and  they  suggest  that  perhaps 
there  is  some  plan  whereby  the  mines  can  be 
worked  without  destroying  the  valley.  They  further 
suggest  that  you  consult  a  corps  of  engineers.  This 
you  do,  and  select  three  of  the  most  competent  for 
that  purpose.  You  furnish  them  with  money,  tell 
them  to  take  plenty  of  time,  make  the  investigation, 
and  report.  During  this  time  you  are  investigating  as 
to  A-hat  the  result  will  be  if  you  discontinue  working 
-mines.  You  ascertain  that  it  will  result  in  the 
- 1  loss  of  your  valuable  mining  property,  and  de- 


prive you  of  the  income  therefrom  ;  that  the  popula- 
tion, being  strictly  a  mining  people,  will  leave,  and  go 
to  some  of  the  adjoining  territories  where  they  can 
find  employment  of  the  same  character.  You  know 
that  if  they  do  go  it  will  cause  a  depreciation  of 
business  to  your  houses  in  San  Francisco  ;  that  it  will 
ciuse  many  of  them  to  close — especially  such  as  were 
engaged  in  supplying  the  miners;  that  this  will  throw 
numbers  out  of  employment  in  San  Francisco,  and 
still  further  reduce  the  business  of  those  of  your 
houses  that  were  furnishing  goods  to  these  men. 
After  this  investigation  you  are  convinced  that  stop- 
ping the  mines  will  work  very  severe  loss  to  your  bus- 
iness, and  take  out  an  important  element  of  wealth 
from  your  income.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  clear 
that  if  you  continue  to  work  your  mines  they  will 
surely  destroy  your  estate,  which  is  more  valuable 
than  your  mines.  So  the  contest  is  really  between  the 
mines  and  the  estate — which  shall  be  abandoned  ? 

Now,  your  engineers  are  ready  to  report.  They 
say  that  they  have  made  a  thorough  examination  of 
the  question,  and  they  find  that  the  matter  has  al- 
ready been  postponed  too  long  ;  that  your  navigable 
stream  has  been  greatly  injured  ;  that  a  portion  of 
your  land  has  already  been  ruined.  They  find  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  de'bris  stored  in  the  canons  and 
mountain  streams,  and  which  is  sure  to  be  washed 
down  unless  arrested,  to  entirely  fill  your  rivers,  caus- 
ing them  to  leave  their  channel,  submerge  your  entire 
estate,  and  they  say  that  the  closing  of  your  mines  is 
not  a  complete  remedy.  They  propose  a  plan, 
whereby  this  material  can  be  arrested  from  coming 
down  to  the  valley,  and  declare  that  both  mines  and 
estate  can  be  worked  as  before.  They  insist  that  the 
river  can  be  restored  to  its  normal  condition,  and 
that  instead  of  loss  in  your  business  at  San  Francisco, 
it  will  be  very  largely  increased  within  the  next  four 
years,  simply  by  confining  the  waters  to  the  river  chan- 
nels, which  will  enable  you  to  cultivate  a  much  larger 
portion  of  your  estate,  thereby  increasing  the  pro- 
duct and  population,  which  of  course  must  increase 
your  business  at  San  Francisco.  Their  estimates 
show  that  to  carry  out  and  maintain  the  works  they 
propose  will  require  an  annual  tax  of  one-twentieth 
of  one  per  cent,  on  all  your  property,  payable  in  ten 
different  installments  ;  and  that  it  will  probably  re- 
quire one-half  of  that  amount  for  the  next  ten  years, 
or,  in  the  aggregate,  three-fourths  of  one  per  cent. 
in  twenty  years. 

Now,  I  submit  to  you  as  a  practical  man,  would 
you  not  try  the  experiment  ?  Would  you  not  con- 
sider that  your  business  in  San  Francisco  should  pay 
its  proportion  of  the  cost  of  the  experiment?  I  shall 
leave  you  and  the  business  men  of  San  Francisco  to 
answer  the  question.  The  foregoing  are  about  the 
conditions  that  apply  to  Drainage  District  No.  1. 
There  are  two  great  conflicting  interests,  mining  and 
agriculture.  One  or  both  must  succumb  unless  the 
remedy  is  applied.  I  would  be  willing  to  leave  the 
matter  to  fifty  of  the  business  men  of  San  Francisco, 
if  they  would  agree  to  examine  the  question,  and  as- 
certain what  relation  these  two  great  industries  bear 
to  the  future  San  Francisco,  and  how  the  loss  of 
either  or  both  would  affect  its  business.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  they  would  find  that  the  district  in  ques- 
tion contains  one-sixth  of  the  taxable  property  of  the 
State.  They  would  find  that  it  produces  more  than 
one-half  of  the  wheat  raised  in  the  State,  and  quite 
one-third  of  all  the  wool ;  that  it  yields  three-fourths 
of  all  the  gold  product  of  the  State.  That  it  pur- 
chases one-third  of  all  the  goods  sold  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, used  in"  the  State  (outside  of  the  large  cities). 
Drainage  District  No.  1  purchases  more  mining  ma- 
chinery and  agricultural  implements  from  San  Fran- 
cisco, pays  more  to  transportation  companies  who 
have  their  headquarters  in  San  Francisco,  than  any 
other  portion  of  the  State  of  equal  size.  It  has  con- 
tributed more  to  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  San 
Francisco  during  the  last  thirty  years  than  all  the  rest 
of  the  Slate.  It  has  not  failed  to  produce  a  crop  for 
the  last  twenty  years,  or  since  agricultural  pursuits 
were  commenced.  It  has  not  failed  to  make  a  liberal 
return  of  the  precious  metals  in  any  one  of  the  past 
thirty  years.  Every  pound  of  surplus  produce  raised 
in  the  district  is  shipped  to  and  handled  by  San 
Francisco  merchants.  Every  dollar  of  gold  extracted 
from  the  mines  finds  its  way  to  the  San  Francisco 
banks.  San  Francisco  is  our  market  when  we  sell, 
and  is  the  place  where  we  purchase  all  of  our  supplies. 
Her  merchants,  mechanics,  and  tradesmen  make  all 
the  money  that  ought  to  be  made  from  such  a  trade. 
The  interests  of  San  Francisco  and  those  of  the  dis- 
trict are  so  interwoven,  and  so  nearly  identified,  that 
no  great  loss  could  be  sustained  by  one  without  seri- 
ously affecting  the  other.  I  should  be  very  glad  to 
see  such  a  committee  as  I  propose  appointed.  The 
question  is  certainly  of  sufficient  importance  to  San 
Francisco  to  justify  such  action. 

There  was,  perhaps,  a  time  when  San  Francisco 
could  afford  to  be  somewhat  indifferent  about  her 
trade,  owing  to  her  geographical  position.  Her  natu- 
ral advantages  were  such  that  she  commanded  the 
entire  trade  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  even  the  terri- 
tories that  lie  upon  the  other  side  of  the  mountains. 
She  was  considered  the  mining  centre  of  America,  if 
not  of  the  world.  Whenever  a  mine  was  offered  for 
sale  it  was  put  upon  the  San  Francisco  market. 
Whenever  owners  or  promoters  wished  to  develop 
their  mines,  they  came  to  San  Francisco  for  their 
machinery  and  supplies.  Foreign  capital  from  all 
quarters  of  the  globe  came  there  for  investment  in 
mines.  That  day  has  passed  with  her.  She  no 
longer  has  a  monopoly  of  that  business  ;  the  East- 
ern cities  have  taken  it  from  her.  Idaho,  Montana, 
Colorado,  Arizona,  and  New  Mexico,  all  go  to  the 
East  now  to  sell  their  mines,  and  will  soon  purchase 
their  machinery  and  supplies  from  the  same  quarter. 
She  must,  by  the  laws  of  trade,  necessarily  lose  her 
customers  from  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  as  soon  as 
the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  is  completed  to  the 
Gulf.  Nor  can  she  count  positively  upon  the  trade 
of  the  southern  portion  of  this  State.  Whenever  it 
is  demonstrated  that  the  railroad  can  transport  grain 
to  the  Gulf  at  prices  that  will  enable  her  to  compete 
with  the  ocean,  the  products  of  Southern  California 
will  go  that  way.  It  is  a  well-established  law  that 
where  producers  sell  there  they  buy.  It  would  look 
like  an  absurdity  to  say  that  San  Francisco  would  be 
able  to  import  goods  from  the  East,  then  ship  them 
back  from  four  to  six  hundred  miles,  and  sell  them  to 
customers  who  live  that  much  nearer  to  the  place  of 
purchase  than  they  do  themselves. 

If  San  Francisco  intends  to  maintain  her  trade, 
she  must  look  well  to  her  home  industries,  she  must 
assist  in  protecting  and  developing  the  country  that 
immediately  surrounds  her.  She  cannot  afford  to 
let  her  navigable  rivers  be  destroyed ;  she  must  in- 
crease her  facilities  for  getting  produce  to  her  docks, 
and  cheapen  the  transportation  upon  the  goods  that 
she  intends  to  return.  Let  the  navigability  of  the 
Sacramento  be  destroyed  and  she  will  see  the  wheat 
crops  of    the    Sacramento  Valley    rolling   in   tranm 


situ  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Its  destruction  would 
so  increase  the  freight  to  San  Francisco  that  it  would 
surely  send  the  crop  over  that  route.  We  now  ship 
wheat  from  the  town  of  Colusa,  on  the  Sacramento, 
to  San  Francisco  for  $1.50  per  ton  ;  a  corresponding 
distance  on  the  railroad  costs  $5.50  per  ton.  The 
river  once  destroyed,  the  freights  in  Drainage 
District  No.  i  would  be  raised  at  least  a  million 
dollars  per  annum  on  wheat  alone,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  return  freight  Hoping  this  matter  will  receive 
due  consideration  from  the  business  men  of  San 
Francisco,  I  remain,  yours  respectfully, 

W.  H.  Parks. 
Marysville,  March  28th,  1881. 


INTAGLIOS. 

On  a  Cropped  Maiden. 
She's  rosy,  bright,  and  fair, 
And  cuts  her  curly  hair 

Like  a  mop. 
But  I  love  her,  that  I  do, 
From  her  dainty  little  shoe 

To  her  crop  ! 

How  studious  she  looks 

As  she's  working  at  her  books — 

Maiden  sage. 
But  sometimes  there  will  unfurl 
A  naughty  little  curl 

O'er  the  page. 

Then  the  rosy  head  she  shakes, 
Which  matters  only  makes 

Rather  worse ; 
For  the  curly  little  pate 
Becomes,  instead  of  straight, 

The  reverse. 

I  wonder  how  a  fay, 

If  she  wore  her  hair  this  way, 

Would  appear  ? 
Though  I'm  certain  that  to  me 
No  other  head  could  be 

Half  so  dear. 

But  she  says  I  mustn't  laugh, 
And  will  not  stand  my  chaff — 

She's  too  big ; 
"She  will  cut  off  all  her  hair," 
And  "  if  I  don't  take  care. 

Wear  a  wig  !"  — Anon. 

An  Untimely  Thought. 
I  wonder  what  day  of  the  week — 

I  wonder  what  month  of  the  year — 
Will  it  be  midnight,  or  morning, 

And  who  will  bend  over  my  bier? 

What  a  hideous  fancy  to  come 
As  I  wait  at  the  foot  of  the  stair, 

While  Lillian  gives  the  last  touch 
To  her  robe,  or  the  rose  in  her  hair. 

Do  I  like  your  new  dress — Pompadour? 

And  do  I  like  you  f    On  my  life 
You  are  eighteen,  and  not  a  day  more, 

And  have  not  been  six  months  my  wife. 

Those  two  rosy  boys  in  the  crib 

Up  stairs  are  not  ours,  to  be  sure  ! 
You  are  just  a  sweet  bride  in  her  bloom , 

All  sunshine,  and  snowy,  and  pure. 

As  the  carriage  rolls  down  the  dark  street 
The  little  wife  laughs  and  makes  cheer. 

But — /  -wonder  what  day  of  t/ie  -week. 
And  I  wonder  -w/iat  month  of  the  year. 

—  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich. 

Love's   Mistake. 
Low  burned  the  fire,  the  room  was  dim, 

We  heard  the  warning  clock  strike  ten, 
And  by  the  moonlight,  growing  dim, 

Knew  parting  time  had  come  again. 

'  I  had  a  dream  last  night,"  I  said, 
"  I'll  tell  it  to  you  ere  I  go  ; 
I  thought,  my  dear,  your  little  head 
Was  lying  on  myshoulder — so. 

'  '  'Tis  time  to  go,'  I  said,  and  you — 
You  kissed  me  twice  upon  the  cheek ; 
Now  tell  me,  love,  if  dreams  come  true." 
Most  archly  did  my  darling  speak  : 

'  Why,  some  come  true,  and  some  do  not  ; 
Dreams  like  this  do,  I  quite  believe." 
And  then  she  kissed  me  twice,  and  got 
Her  waist  entangled  in  my  sleeve. — Anon. 

Defiance. 
Catch  her  and  hold  her  if  you  can — 
See,  she  defies  you  with  her  fanr 
Shuts,  opens,  and  then  holds  it  spread 
In  threatening  guise  above  your  head. 
Ah  !  why  did  you  not  start  before 
She  reached  the  porch  and  closed  the  door? 
Simpleton  !  will  you  never  learn 
That  girls  and  time  will  not  return  ? 
Of  each  you  should  have  made  the  most ; 
Once  gone,  they  are  forever  lost. 
In  vain  your  knuckles  knock  your  brow, 
In  vain  will  you  remember  how 
Like  silver  brook  the  gamesome  maid 
Sparkled,  and  ran  into  the  shade. 

—  Walter  Savage  Landor. 

Gerty's  Glove. 
"Elle  avait  au  bout  de  ses  manches 
Une  paire  de  mains  si  blanches  !" 
Slips  of  a  kid-skin,  deftly  sewn, 
A  scent  as  through  her  garden  blown. 
The  tender  hue  that  clothes  her  dove, 
All  these,  and  this  is  Gerty's  glove. 

A  glove  but  lately  dofft,  for  look — 

It  keeps  the  happy  shape  it  took 

Warm  from  her  touch  !    What  gave  the  glow? 

And  where's  the  mould  that  shaped  it  so? 

It  clasped  the  hand  so  pure,  so  sleek, 
Where  Gerty  rests  a  pensive  cheek — 
The  hand  that  when  a  light  wind  stirs 
Reproves  those  laughing  locks  of  hers. 

You,  fingers  four  !  you,  little  thumb  ! 
Were  I  but  you,  in  days  to  come 
I'd  clasp,  and  kiss,  and  keep  her — go 
And  tell  her  that  I  told  you  so. 

— Frederick  Locker. 
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THE  TUNEFUL    LIAR. 

Too  True. 
How  doth  the  busy  editor 

Improve  each  shining  minute, 
And  gayly  clip  a  rival  sheet 
To  steal  what  may  be  in  it. 

— James  Gordon  Bennett. 

A  Hairy  Tale. 
Only  a  hair  on  his  shoulder, 

Long,  and  wavy,  and  brown  ; 
Only  a  cock-and-bull  story 

In  exchange  for  his  wife's  deep  frown. 

Only  a  broken  broomstick 

Wildly  waved  in  the  air; 
Only  a  strip  of  court-plaster — 

His  wife  had  discovered  the  hair. 

—  IV.  A.  B.  Burdett-Coutts. 

So  They  Do. 
When  senators  meet  upon  the  street 
They  do  with  smiles  each  other  greet, 
But  in  the  chamber  rack  their  wits 
To  give  each  other  particular  fits. 

—  Vice-President  Arthur. 

On  a  Plate. 
I  see  thee  hanging  on  the  wall, 

With  solemn  joy  my  eyes  I  sate  ; 
Surely  thou  art  a  joy  to  all, 

And  most  to  me,  delicious  plate  ! 

I  gaze  with  rapture  on  the  sign 

That  marks  thy  place  of  birth  and  date ; 
I  sometimes  think  thou  art  divine, 

Though  made  by  man,  my  lovely  plate! 

Oh  !  what  care  I  for  home  or  child, 
I  need  no  earthly  human  mate, 

Have  I  not  thee,  my  undefiled, 
Significantly  beauteous  plate? 

— Fair  De-co-rativist. 


The  Mahoneyad. 
A  man  from  Virginia— Mahone — 

Och,  hone ! 
Who  was  raised  on  its  famous  corn  pone — 
Och,  hone  ! 
Has  thought  it  the  best 
To  feather  his  nest. 
And  is  now  of  contention  the  bone — 

Och,  hone  ! 
And  for  tins  he  can  never  atone. 

— Senator  Hill. 

Not  This  Evening. 
'Twas  a  bright  and  moonlight  evening 

As  they  wandered  on  the  shore, 
And  she  gently  pressed  his  coat  sleeve, 

As  she  oft  had  done  before. 

"  Have  you  ever  read,"  she  murmured, 
"  Squees'  Memoir?    I  wish  you  would." 

"  Well,  since  you  insist,"  he  whispered, 
"I  will  try  and  be  so  good." 

****** 

* '  Take  your  arm  away — you  monster  ! — 
From  my  waist,  you  awful  man  ! 
That's  not  what  I  meant  at  all,  sir! 
There,  you're  breaking  my  new  fan  !  " 

"  'Twas  the  life  of  Joseph  Squees,  sir, 

And  I  think  you're  awful  bad  ! 

Am  I  angry?    Take  me  home,  sir. 

Yes,  I  am  just  fearful  mad  !  " 

— Some  Other  Evening. 


Cameos. 
To  Vassar  there  went  from  St.  Louis, 
A  dazzlingly  beautiful  Jewess. 

French,  Latin,  and  Greek 

She  learned  not  to  speak. 
But  she  made  an  accomplished  gum  chewess. 

There  once  was  a  youth  named  Leander, 
Who  swam  like  an  athletic  gander, 
His  girl  saw  him  go 
'Neath  the  Hellespont's  flow, 
And  the  terrible  sight  quite  unmanned  her ! 

'  There  once  was  a  crazy-eyed  edilor. 
With  a  washwoman  bold  for  a  creditor  ; 

When  she  dunned  him  out  loud, 

Right  before  a  big  crowd, 
Oh  !  didn't  he  shake  his  bald-head  at  her ! 

There  was  a  young  loyal  marine, 
Who  tried  to  eat  oleomargarine. 

When  he  found  'twas  not  butter, 

The  chap  'gan  to  sputter, 
And  quickly  skipped  off  from  the  scene. 

A  wicked  old  man  in  Monee 

On  an  orange  peel  stepped,  and  then  he, 

With  a  wild,  ringing  whoop, 

Flew  off  the  front  stoop, 

Saying  " ,"  with  a  very  big  D. 

— Puling  Poetasters. 

In  Her  Lap. 
The  land  was  still ;  the  skies  were  gray  with  weeping. 
Small  wonder  that  the  sight  the  tears  should  bring. 
As  looking  down  they  saw  old  Winter  sleeping, 
And  loudly  snoring  in  the  lap  of  Spring. 

—  You  expected  to  be  shocked  by  this. 

How  She  Tasted. 
"  Oh,  she  was  nice  to  eat," 

Remarked  thealligator ; 
"  She  tasted  very  sweet, 

And  I  am  glad-i-ator. " 

— And  by  this  too. 

Una  and  the  Lion. 
It  fortuned,  out  of  thickest  wood 

A  ramping  lion  rushed  suddenly, 
Hunting  full  greedie  after  savage  blood. 

Soon  as  the  royal  virgine  he  did  espy 
With  gaping  mouth  ran  at  her  greedily, 

To  have  at  once  devoured  her  tender  corse. 
But  to  the  prey  when  as  he  drew  more  nigh, 

Una  let  him  have  one  with  powerful  force, 
And  caught  him  by  the  ears,  and  kicked  his  eye, 

And  tied  his  legs  up  with  a  piece  of  string. 
And  when  she  put  his  wire  muzzle  on, 

She  led  him  straight  away  to  Bridgeport,  Conn., 

And  there,  you  see,  it  naturally  follers, 

Sold  him  toMr.  Barnum  for  three  hundred  dollars. 
— Spencer. 


THE   INNER    MAN. 

THE   PLAINT   OF    THE    LENTEN   OYSTER. 

'Tis  the  voice  of  the  oyster,  I  hear  him  complain : 

"  I  can't  live  in  this  place,  here's  the  sand-storm  again. 

I  was  settling  to  rest  'mid  the  rocks  and  the  tiles 

They  had  made  for  a  home ;  but   this  sand,  how  it  riles ; 

It  gets  into  my  shell  and  the  delicate  fringe 

That  I  use  when  I  breathe ;  and  I  can't  shut  my  hinge 

When  the   grit  lodges  there ;  so  the  crabs  come  at  will ; 

Since  my  poor  mouth  is  open,  they  feed  and  they  kill. 

I've  complained  to  a  friend,  who  quite  understands, 

But  he  can't  undertake  to  abolish  the  sands." 

Thus  the  "  native"  made  moan,  then  I  took  up  the  brown 

Bread  and  butter,  and  lemon,  and  swallowed  him  down. 

A  long  chapter  on  oils  to  be  used  in  salads  might 
be  written.  As  may  have  been  noticed  quite  lately, 
the  Italian  Government  has  placed  an  embargo  on 
the  importation  of  American  cotton-seed  oil  into 
Italy.  There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  cotton-seed 
has  been  used  in  large  quantities,  both  in  Italy  and 
France,  as  an  adulteration  for  olive  oil.  Cotton-seed 
oil,  when  properly  prepared,  as  we  have  eaten  it,  is 
an  exceedingly  sweet  and  limpid  oil,  and  preferable 
to  many  brands  of  French  oils  which  come  into  the 
market.  The  fault  of  many  of  the  so-called  olive 
oils  appears  to  be  that,  in  order  to  make  them  limpid 
and  light  in  color,  they  have  been  over-refined.  As 
to  the  falsifications  of  sweet  oil,  they  are  innumera- 
ble. For  years  American  lard  oil  has  been  largely 
exported  to  the  Mediterranean,  which  comes  back  to 
us  in  the  guise  of  Italian  oil  To  the  gastronomist  who 
is  discriminating,  and  has  acquired  an  acquaintance 
with  oil  in  other  countries,  the  Italian  and  Spanish 
oils  of  good  quality  seem  to  be  preferable.  They 
have  a  nutty  taste,  a  flavor  of  the  olive,  which  French 
oil  does  not  possess.  Such  oil  comes  to  this  country 
in  large  quantities,  and  is  quite  possibly  adulterated 
before  it  reaches  the  consumer.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
tin  vessel  (somewhat  like  vessels  in  which  petroleum 
is  carried)  may  be  found  the  marc  of  the  olive.  Some 
day,  when  the  South  has  more  money  or  more  capi- 
tal at  her  disposal,  we  can  make  our  oil  at  home,  as 
from  the  Atlantic  sea  islands  of  Georgia  down  to  the 
extremity  of  Florida  mainland  the  olive  tree  grows  re- 
markably well,  and  very  good  oil  has  been  made.  In 
California—  though  olives  have  been  grown  since  the 
mission  fathers  planted  their  first  orchards — little 
has  been  done  in  the  way  of  making  oil.  But  the 
olive  will  grow  here  from  San  Diego  to  Siskiyou,  and 
we  ought  to  take  shame  to  ourselves  if  we  don't  pro- 
duce something  as  fine  as  Cross  &  Blackwell's  finest 

Lucca  "  before  many  years  have  passed. 


The  elder  D'Israeli  tells  us  that  "  about  the  tenth 
century  persons  accused  of  robbing  were  put  to 
trial  by  a  piece  of  barley  bread  on  which  the  mass 
had  been  said,  and  if  they  could  not  swallow  it, 
they  were  declared  guilty.  Sometimes  a  slice  of 
cheese  was  added  to  the  bread.  The  bread  was 
of  unleavened  barley,  and  the  cheese  made  of  ewe's 
milk  in  the  month  of  May." 


It  seems  the  diners-out  in  London  are  on  a  strike. 
Many  victims  of  those  elaborate  dinners,  which  com- 
mence at  eight  o'clock  and  last  till  eleven  or  after, 
can  stand  it  no  longer.  They  have  made  it  known  to 
the  givers  of  feasts,  where  twenty-five  courses  are  not 
uncommon,  that  they  may,  perhaps,  be  engaged  else- 
where when  invited  to  such  time-consuming  entertain- 
ments. If  a  dinner  was  an  affair  of  once  a  month,  a 
society  man  might  be  willing  to  risk  a  bilious  attack 
by  wasting  his  evening  in  consuming  viands  for  which 
he  had  no  appetite.  But  to  be  forced  from  social 
exigencies  to  attend  such  entertainments  three  or  four 
times  a  week  is  a  little  too  much.  A  diner-out  loses 
his  theatre  or  opera,  and  is  only  fit  for  a  ball  or  club 
after  dinner  is  over.  It  would  be  well  for  the  English 
to  adopt  the  American  plan  of  earlier  entertainments. 
There  is  no  reason  why  even  a  formal  dinner,  out- 
side of  a  public  occasion,  should  encroach  upon  other 
evening  enjoyments.  We  live  in  a  luxurious  age, 
when  entertainments  abound,  and  it  is  well  some- 
times to  remind  the  givers  of  generous  feasts  that  it 
may  not  be  worth  while  to  eat  a  good  dinner,  how- 
ever toothsome,  if  it  spoils  one's  whole  evening. 

The  good-livers  of  Chicago  are  indebted  to  the 
Tribune  of  that  city  for  the  following  excellent  recipe. 
It  is  so  thoroughly  adapted  to  the  brain-producing 
needs  of  that  thrifty  town  that  we  accept  with  pleas- 
ure the  flattering  inscription.  "To  make  soup  a 
V Argonaut :  Take  a  pail  of  water  and  wash  it  clean  ; 
then  boil  it  till  it  is  brown  on  both  sides  ;  pour  in  one 
bean  ;  when  the  bean  begins  to  worry  prepare  it  to 
simmer.  If  the  soup  won't  simmer  it's  too  rich  ;  pour 
in  more  water  ;  dry  the  water  with  a  towel  before  you 
put  it  in  ;  the  drier  the  water  the  sooner  it  browns. 
Serve  hot." 


A  recent  number  of  the  Revae  Britannique  con- 
tains an  interesting  account  of  a  modern  Japanese 
dinner  party,  from  which  we  extract  the  following  ex- 
traordinary menu:  "  Boiled  ducks,  chopped  pigeons, 
bird's-nest  soup,  roast  mutton  and  bamboo  buds, 
mussels  and  crabs,  tea  and  cakes,  turtle  soup, 
minced  dog,  braised  rats,  macaroni  soup,  black  rats 
roasted,  with  sweet  sauce,  salt  fish,  roast  pork  with 
rice  patties,  preserved  melon-seeds,  stuffed  sea-frogs, 
walnuts  stewed  with  betel  leaves,  ices  and  fruits. 
Various  wines  were  served  during  this  amazing  en- 
tertainment. The  centre  of  the  table  was  occupied 
by  a  huge  covered  bowl,  containing  a  good  store  of 
sea-fleas,  set  swimming  in  Burgundy  just  before  the 
guests  sat  down  to  dinner.  By  the  time  the  meal 
was  over  these  vivacious  insects  had  become  suffi- 
ciently inebriated  to  exhibit  an  abnormal  and  eccen- 
tric activity,  so  that,  when  the  cover  restraining  their 
saltatory  exercises  was  removed  at  desert,  they  af- 
forded excellent  sport  to  the  Japanese  gentlemen 
present,  who  displayed  remarkable  smartness  in 
catching  them  with  ivory  chopsticks,  and  in  subse- 
quently eating  them  alive." 


CLXXIII.— Sunday, 


April  3.— Bill  of  Fare    for  Six 
Persons. 

Soup  a  la  Hollandaise. 
Broiled  Shad. 
Fried  Veal  Cutlets.      Cream  Sauce. 
Saratoga  Potatoes. 
Mushrooms.     Asparagus. 
Beef  a  la  Mode. 
"Tomato  Salad. 
Ice  Cream  and  Strawberries,  and    Delicate  Cake. 
Apples,  Oranges,   Figs. 
To  Make  Delicate  Cake. — One  cup  sugar,  half  a  cup 
of  butter,   half  a  cup  of  sweet  milk,  two  cups  of  flour,  the 
whites  of  four  eggs  well  beaten,  one  teaspoonful  cream  tar- 
tar, half  a  teaspoonful  soda.     Flavor  with  bitter  almonds. 


NEW    DEPARTURE  1 


To  meet  a  constant  and  growing  demand  for  a  finer 
class  of  JEWELRY  than  is  usually  imported  to  this 
city,  we  have  established  a  new  FACTORY,  complete 
in  all  the  details  of  improved  machinery,  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  the  best  goods  that  can  be  made. 

We  have  employed  the  most  skillful  artisans  in  all 
branches  of  the  business,  and  shall  produce  a  class  of 
goods  that  can  not  be  excelled  in  quality  of  material, 
beauty  of  design,  or  excellence  of  finish. 


DIAMOND  WORK 

will  be,  as  heretofore,  a  SPECIALTY;  and  to  parties 
desiring  to  hare  JEWELS  reset  in  more  modern  styles, 
or  work  made  to  order,  we  are  prepared  to  furnish 
designs  and  material  at  the  lowest  prices. 

Particular  attention  paid  to  the  manufacture  of 
MEDALS,  CLASS  RINGS,  PINS,  BADGES,  etc.,  at 
very  low  prices. 

GEO.  C.  SHREVE    &   CO., 

No.  110  Montgomery  Street. 


CALIFORNIA   FURNITURE 

MANUFACTURING    CO. 


We  are  now  manufacturing  and  receiving  by  railroad  the 
most  Unique  and  Elegant  Designs  in  ART  FURNITURE,  embrac- 
ing all  the  modern  styles.  We  call  special  attention  to  our  New 
Designs  in  Ebony  Parlor  and  Bedroom  Sets  -cottage  and  castle. 
Also,  to  our  well  assorted  stock  of  Antique  and  Modern  Chair 
Stock,  and  other  Furniture. 

Special  designs  furnished  on  application. 
CALIFORNIA   FURNITURE    MANUFACTURING    COMPANY, 
220,  222,  224,  and  220  Bush  Street. 


INSURANCE       T       COMPANY 

ofscalifornia. 

Capital, $750,000 

Assets,  December  31, 1880,    -       -  $1,160,000 


D.  ].  STAPLES,  President. 
ALPHEUS   BULL,  Vice-President. 


GEO.  Ih  DORNIN,  Secretary. 
W.  J.  DUTTON,  Asst.  Secretary. 


AGENTS    IN    ALL    PRINCIPAL    LOCALITIES. 
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HERRMANN'S 

Spring  and  Summer  Style 

SILK    DRESS    HATS 


NOW  OUT! 


Also,  Jnst  Received,  a  Large  Stock  of  Novelties  In  Fine  Stiff  and  Soft  Felt  Hats,  snltaole  Tor 

Spring  "Wear. 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


"At  what  hour  does  Miss  Duggan's  kick  come  off?  " 
asked  some  one  at  the  dinner-table  the  other  evening, 
in  the  plump  phraseology  of  the  day.  The  entire 
company  had  been  casting  about  ior  a  theatre  to  go 
to.  and  it  was  concluded,  after  solemn  debate,  that 
Miss  Duggan's  kick  was  the  greatest  attraction  in 
town.  True,  Wilhelmj  was  yet  at  the  Baldwin,  swing- 
ing his  masterful  bow,  but  there  was  a  general  growl 
around  the  table  that  they  "didn't  like  classical  mu- 
sic." I  like  to  hear  people  say  this  sort  of  thing; 
they  always  make  the  announcement  in  such  a  crush- 
ing manner.  They  rather  pride  themselves  on  the 
confession.  There  is  a  superb  defiance  in  their  air, 
and  they  seem  to  throw  down  an  invisible  gauntlet 
with  an  inaudible  clang.  When  they  supplement  the 
declaration,  as  they  usually  do,  by  asserting  that 
"  they  don't  believe  any  one  else  likes  it  eithei  ;  that 
they  are  only  putting  on  airs  when  they  say  they  do," 
they  are  simply  delicious.  And  yet  one  feels  crest- 
fallen in  such  company,  and  guilty  of  an  affectation, 
and  quite  unwilling  to  own  that  Jhere  is  any  real  mu- 
sic in  the  compositions  of  Chopin,  or  Beethoven,  or 
Liszt,  or  any  other  of  the  big  musical  guns.  If 
Wilhelmj  or  Sternberg,  and  all  the  rest  of  them, 
realized  that  as  a  community  we  are  not  yet  quite  up 
to  this  sort  of  thing,  perhaps  they  would  yield  to  the 
extent,  at  least,  of  a  little  fantasia  now  and  then. 
People  do  not  like  strange  music  any  better  than 
they  like  anything  else.  There  is  a  dash  of  the 
savage  in  us  all.  We  resent  strangers  and  strange- 
ness. We  are  not  bred  in  musical  conservatories 
in  California.  The  works  of  the  masters  are  not 
a  b  c  to  us  from  constant  hearing.  Yet  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  nonsense  about  this  classical  growling. 
The  repertoire  is  broad  enough  to  choose  from,  but 
the  virtuosos  seem  to  hit  with  mostunanimous  accord 
upon  the  same  selections,  and  however  heavy  music 
it  may  be,  people  who  go  to  concerts  must  be  pretty 
familiar  with  them  by  this  time.  As  for  familiar 
music,  fancy  how  absurd  it  would  be  to  hear 
Wilhelmj  playing  the  changes  upon  "  I  am  the  Cap- 
tain of  the  Pinafore."  or  "  I  am  the  very  Model  of  a 
Model  Major-General,"  or  giving  fantastic  variations 
upon  the  quirls  of  "In  the  North  Sea  Lived 
Whale."  Yet  the  growlers  talk  as  if  this  was  the 
sort  of  thing  they  wanted.  They  beam  their  warmest 
upon  Wilhelmj  when  he  plays  ' '  Way  Down  upon 
the  Swannee  River. "  And  why  not?  It  seems  odd 
enough  to  see  a  man  with  a  Beethoven  face  playing 
the  old  negro  song,  but  he  plays  the  trifle  deliriously 
and  they  enjoy  it.  But  fancy  how  they  would  Dug- 
ganize  if  they  paid  a  dollar  and  a  half  night  after 
night  to  go  to  a  concert  to  hear  the  "Swannee 
River  "  and  its  kin. 

"Don't  like  concerts,  anyhow!"  Ah,  dear  old 
growlers,  there  is  the  truth  at  last.  Who  does,  that  is 
reasonable,  and  rational,  and  warm?  The  higher 
civilization  does  get  into  excessively  frosty  regions  at 
times,  and  what  is  colder  than  a  concert-room?  Who 
that  loves  music,  and  makes  music,  can  glow  with  the 
warmth  of  inspiration  in  a  number  or  two  ?  Just  as 
the  performers  are  getting  into  the  spirit  of  the  mu- 
sic, the  lights  are  out,  the  curtain  is  down,  and  the 
grumblers  are  on  their  way  home*  One  needs  a 
pleasant  room,  a  congenial  atmosphere.  A  man 
needs  a  lounging  chair — men  never  enjoy  anything 
sitting  bolt  upright  decorously.  He  requires  a  cigar 
and  a  glass  of  sparkling  Mosell,  or  beer  if  he  prefers, 
or  whatever  be  his  favorite  tipple,  at  his  elbow.  And 
he  does  not  want  to  be  required  to  say  "beau- 
tiful!" and  "lovely!"  and  "delightful!"  at  in- 
tervals of  three  seconds.  And  the  singers 
must  be  given  their  own  sweet  will  to  drift 
whither  they  like.  Twice  within  a  fortnight  I  have 
seen  a  round  dozen  of  the  weightiest  of  these 
growlers  sitting  under  such  circumstances  in  appa- 
rently placid  enjoyment.  Two  little  ladies,  delight- 
fully simpatica,  and  with  nervous,  supple  fingers,  in- 
terpreted classical  music  to  their  pagan  ears,  and  the 
comfortable  wretches  nevergrowied  a  growl.  Hence- 
forth, when  a  man  tells  me  he  does  not  like  classical 
music,  I  shall  consider  him  an  affected  creature. 
Music  is  harmony  the  world  over,  whether  it  be  clas- 
sic or  popular  ;  and  if  it  soothe  the  savage  breast, 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  civilized  breast  should  steel 
itself  against  the  gentle  influence.  Besides,  the  clas- 
sicists are  in  the  minority,  and  it  is.  every  properly 
obstinate  woman's  duty  to  go  over  and  fight  for  them 
tooth  and  nail.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  feminine  ele- 
ment to  give  young  Sternberg  an  encore  for  his  facile 
execution,  especially  when  he  plays  the  "Wedding 
March"  better  than  he  did  on  the  opening  night,  and 
never  got  a  hand-clap  for  the  improvement.  He  has 
not  become  popular.  When  he  is  an  older  man  be- 
fore the  public,  he  will  have  learned  the  trick  of  giv- 
ing some  of  the  national  music  for  an  encore. 

All  this  line  of  argument  had  no  effect  upon  the 
dinner-table  the  other  evening,  however.  It  was 
Duggan  or  nothing.  There  was  not  the  remotest 
reference  made  to  Madame  Soldene,  or  to  little  Stella, 
or  to  the  opera  of  the  evening.  They  simply  ad- 
journed to  see  Duggan  kick.  The  gentle  Terp- 
sichore must  weep— if  goddesses  enjoy  that  essentially 
feminine  luxury — to  see  her  graceful  art  reduced  to  a 
kick.  But  Maggie  Duggan  is  a  lithe,  active,  clean- 
limbed young  woman,  and  kicks  well ;  and  when 
anything  is  well  done  it  is  enough,  whatever  it  be. 
Oddly  enough,  Miss  Duggan  dances  the  same  dance  in 


bad.  Stella  is  rather  a  nice  little  Clairette,  malgre 
her  heels,  and  Soldene  is  always  rather  happy  as 
Mademoiselle  Lange.  True,  she  introduces  her  in- 
variable decorations.  Does  any  one  know  what  they 
mean?  Does  anyone  understand  what  idea  she  is 
trying  to  get  at  when  she  looks  kittenish  from  under 
her  shock  of  bang,  and  says  "  r-r-r-r-r-r-r-r "  with 
a  funny  little  squeak,  and  a  derisive  hand -clap 
at  the  end?  Ah!  perhaps  it  is  opera  bouffe  tech- 
nique. They  do  say  that  "  Billee  Taylor,"  though 
billed  for  Monday  night,  is  shelved  for  the  present, 
and  that  the  magnificent  Soldene  and  her  faithful 
troupe  are  off  by  the  morning  train  on  Sunday  to 
visit  that  much-afflicted  region,  the  interior.  But  as 
Harry  Allen,  of  "  Mourzouk"  remembrance,  is  corn- 
ing to  supervise  the  bringing  out  of  "  Billee  Taylor," 
possibly  Soldene  only  says,  with  Juliet,  "  Stay  but 
a  little  ;  I  will  come  again." 

The  Lingards  having  found  "'  The  Tutor,"  a  very 
good  drawing  attraction,  have  been  in  no  hurry  to 
replace  it,  although  it  is  by  no  means  the  fitting  set- 
ting for  the  special  charms  of  the  pretty  Alice.  How 
much  she  has  to  do  with  the  luck  of  the  season  may 
be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  no  one  ever  says  ' '  Are 
you  going  to  see  '  The  Tutor  ? '  "  but  ' '  Are  you  go- 
ing to  see  Alice  Lingard?  "  And  yet,  this  time  "  the 
play's  the  thing."  Nevertheless,  people  ask  just  as 
they  always  did,  "What  does  she  wear?"  What 
can  a  housemaid  be  expected  to  wear  other  than  a 
bountiful  apron  and  coquetish  cap?  And  yet  people 
seem  to  have  an  idea  that  Mrs.  Lingard  should  have 
some  distracting  new  invention  for  the  especial  wear 
of  stage  maids.  One  can  hardly  expect  her  to  have 
brought  anything  very  ravishing  in  the  way  of  toilets 
from  Australia.  No  doubt  it  is  a  very  nice  country 
for  boomerangs  and  bush  and  blue  gum.  But  in  the 
wearing  line  one  sees  very  little  from  there  excepting 
a  lot  of  breakfast  and  dinner  caps,  which  are  of  ex- 
traordinary rather  than  beautiful  construction.  They 
do  not  enhance  the  beauty  of  the  daughters  of  Aus- 
tralia, and  style,  it  is  painfully  apparent,  was  never 
transported  for  life.  However,  Mrs.  Lingard  has 
brought  herself  back,  and  every  one  is  very  glad  to 
see  her  again,  and  every  one  is  rather  pleased  with 
the  title  of  the  comedy  for  next  week,  "Stolen 
Kisses."  It  means  mischief,  and  people  like  any 
amount  of  it  on  the  stage. 

The  minstrels  go  at  last  and  will  be  replaced  by 
one  of  Haverley's  comedy  companies  with  "The 
Strategists. "  Mr.  Polk,  formerly  of  the  Grand  Opera 
House,  appears  to  be  the  star,  if  there  be  a'star  in  a 
company  which  is  not  managed  on  the  star  system. 
There  has  not  been  much  heard  from  Mr.  Polk  since 
he  left  here,  excepting  that  his  wife  has  become  a 
prima  donna,  a  circumstance  which  lets"  in  no  light 
upon  his  advance  as  a  comedian.  However,  he  was 
a  favorite  in  a  small  way,  and  doubtless  there  is  a 
welcome  for  him.  Comedians  will  rain  upon  us 
directly.  Gus  Williams,  who  has  blossomed  from  a 
Dutch  comic  singer  into,  doubtless,  a  comic  Dutch 
actor,  is  coming  to  the  California.  Robson  and 
Crane  always  come  this  way  when  the  Eastern  poets 
begin  writing  spring  songs,  and  they  bring  a  new- 
play  with  them  each  time.  This  time  it  is  home 
produce,  "  Flats  and  Sharps,"  by  Messrs.  Clay 
Greene  and  Thompson.  As  the  comedy  has  met 
with  unequivocal  success  elsewhere  let  us  see  if  it  will 
bear  transplanting  to  the  home  soil,  or  if  our  long 
list  of  playwrights  are  crushed  onjy  because  they  are 
at  home.  Fast  upon  the  heels  of  all  these  comedians 
comes  Raymond  with  his  new  play,  "Fresh."  He 
left  us  shaking  the  dust  from  his  feet  and  vow- 
ing never  to  return,  and  lo !  here  he  is  again. 
But  then  he  would  insist  upon  being  a  little 
melodramatic  last  time,  and  the  public  will  insist 
upon  considering  it  exquisitely  ridiculous  for  Ray- 
mond to  expect  it  to  preserve  its  gravity.  Fortu- 
nately for  his  purse  and  reputation,  it  rarely  does. 
Then  we  are  threatened  with  a  descent  of  the  ' '  Tour- 
ists," with  William  Mestayer  at  their  head.  We 
shall  all  be  in  a  frightful  state  of  hysteria  at  the  close 
of  the  summer  if  we  are  to  have  nothing  but  a  long 
list  of  funny  men  to  laugh  at,  and  never  a  pretty 
woman  to  rave  over,  nor  a  pretty  toilet  tocopy.  Dear 
Mrs.  Lingard  make  "Stolen  Kisses"  as  seductive 
as  may  be,  and  stay  as  long  as  possible.  Dear  Sol- 
dene, come  back  with  your  chorus,  and  stay  as  long 
as  you  like.  Comedians  are  delightful,  but  fancy  a 
stage  filled  with  men  only  !  Betsy  B. 


EASTER    CARDS  ! 

ENTIRELY  SEW  DESIGNS! 

Different  from  any  yet  exhibited  in  San  Francisco. 

H.  S.  CROCKER    &    CO. 

215,  317,  219  Bush  Street. 


COULISSES    CHAT. 


There  is  a  nervous  uncertainty  about  theatrical 
business  just  now.  Time  was  when  we  could  decide 
from  the  nature  of  the  attraction  whether  or  not  it 
would  be  a  success.  Nowadays,  the  most  acute 
dramatic  critic  can  but  guess,  and  he  will  generally  be 
wrong.  I  think  Wilhelmj 's  engagement  was  not 
expected  to  amount  to  much.  When  he  was  here  be- 
fore he  was  very  successful,  but  when  he  left  us  the 
Germans,  and  some  other  classes,  thought  they  had  a 
grievance  against  him.  That  it  would  have  some 
effect  on  a  second  visit  was  expected.  It  had  not, 
and  Maguire  made  a  good  deal  of  money  out  of  his 
first  week's  business. 

*"  The  Lingards,  too,  have  been  unexpectedly  lucky. 
I  say  unexpectedly  ]ucky,  as  their  last  engagement 
at  the  California  was  not  a  success,  and  Alice 
Dunning's  popularity  was  scarcely  expected  to  be 
proof  against  "hard  times."  They  have  done  a 
phenomenal  business  in  "The  Tutor, "  and  it  looks 
as  if  it  would  keep  up.  I  think  the  company  have 
more  to  do  with  the  success  of  "  The  Tutor "  than 
the  principals.  And  I  hear  loads  of  commendations 
of  two  people  especially,  Mr.  Werton  and  Mrs. 
Saunders.  At  present  writing,  they  prepare  to  do 
"  Stolen  Kisses  "  next  week  ;  and  then  Lingard  and 
his  own  company  take  the  road,  including  Mr.  Fred 
Lyster,  who  goes  as  business  manager,  and  also  as  an 
actor.  He  will  play  Captain  O'Manus  in  "The 
Tutor."  Fred  will  be  missed,  but  I  fancy  in  the 
present  condition  of  things  theatrical,  his  confreres 
will  be  inclined  to  congratulate  and  envy  him. 

1  hear  that  Lingard  is  not  pleased  to  find  that  he 


he  has  strewn  so  freely  around  the  city.  They  have 
nothing  earthly  to  do  with  the  piece  he  is  playing,  or 
the  piece  he  is  going  to  play. 

The  Mestayer  "  Tourists  "  will  be  here  before  this 
is  printed.  They  are  to  open  at  the  Baldwin  on  Mon- 
day week. 

Now  for  the  combinations.  "The  Strategists," 
headed  by  ].  B.  Polk,  who  was  so  popular  as  low 
comedian  of  Wheatleigh's  Grand  Opera  House  Com- 
pany, and  who  has  since  been  starring  in  George  Jes- 
sop's  ' '  Gentleman  from  Nevada, "  appear  on  Monday 
night  at  the  Bush  Street,  billed  as  Haverly's  Comedy 
Company. 

Nat  Goodwin  has  a  new  piece  which  is  well  spoken 
of.  That  is,  he  has  several  new  specialties  which  are 
very  amusing  and  clever.  He  comes  to  the  Baldwin 
about  the  beginning  of  May,  at  which  time  Messrs. 
Field  and  Maguire  jr.  reopen  the  California,  almost 
certainly  with  Gus  Williams,  and  Robson  and  Crane 
appear  at  the  Bush  Street 

Willie  Edouin's  ' '  Sparks  "  will  be  at  the  Standard 
on  the  nth. 

It  is  proposed  to  produce  Piercy  Wilson's  new  play 
"Heartsease"  at  the  Baldwin,  with  Kate  Rogers  in 
the  leading  part,  some  time  after  the  return  of  the 
company  from  Portland,  whither  they  start  on  Sun- 
day. Mr.  Wilson's  play  is  an  original  one,  said  to 
be  very  strong.  It  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
London  play  of  the  same  name,  in  which  Modjeska 
played,  and  which  was  a  weak  arrangement  by  James 
Mortimer  of  "  Camille." 

Miss  Rogers  did  not  find  it  easy  to  get  a  company 
for  her  Sacramento  and  Virginia  City  starring  tour. 

I  hear  that  James  O'Neill  and  Jeffreys  Lewis  are 
only  engaged  by  Maguire  for  three  months  in  the 
summer. 

The  Baldwin  has  been  the  only  theatre  at  all  well 
attended  this  week. 

I  saw  some  of  Bishop's  Widow  Bedott  pictures  the 
other  night.  Nothing  more  unlike  Neil  Burgess  can 
be  conceived,  and  that  beaming  face  of  the  Doctor, 
surmounted  by  the  widow's  peculiar  head  gear,  can 
not  fail  to  make  an  audience  yell.  James  O.  Barrows 
has  made  quite  a  hit  as  the  Deacon. 

The  Soldene  Company  close  their  engagement  at 
the  California  on  Saturday  night.  They  proceed  to 
Sacramento  for  two  weeks,  and  then  return  to  play 
"  Billee  Taylor  "  at  the  Bush  Street  Theatre.  It  is 
on  the  cards  that  Miles,  the  senior  proprietor  of  the 
troupe,  will  be  in  San  Francisco  soon. 

Heme's  Hearts  of  Oak  Combination  some  weeks 
ago  made  a  proposal  to  a  manager  here  to  come  to 
San  Francisco  and  play  one  week.  Terms,  fares  paid 
one  way,  (say  $2,000,)  and  half  the  gross  receipts. 
This  beats  anything  in  the  way  of  theatrical  cheek  I 
ever  heard  of. 

I  wonder  how  many  people  at  the  concerts  know- 
when  nvVilhelmj  alters  the  programme,  or  can  dis- 
tinguish a  nocturne  by  Chopin  from  a  rhapsodie  by 
Liszt 

Mr.,  de  Belleville  has  made  a  hit  in  New  York 
and  congratulates  himself  on  having  put  Charles 
Thorne  in  the  shade.  He  is  a  handsome  man,  and 
in  Montgoie — I  do  not  remember  what  name  Cazau- 
ran  has  given  to  the  character — in  "Coralie,"  he 
has  a  part  he  can  do  admirably.  But  he  must  not 
plav  Marat 

I  thought  this  was  Lent,  but  to  see  the  toilets  at 
the  theatre  this  last  week,  one  would  think  the  wind 
was  easterly.  Raconteur. 

At  the  Tivoli,  this  evening,  "Olivette"  will  be 
given  for  the  first  time,  with  entirely  new  scenery, 
specially  painted.  The  charming  little  opera  was  an- 
nounced for  last  Wednesday,  but  was  reserved  until 
to-night  because  of  the  marked  favor  with  which  the 
"Bohemian  Girl"  had  been  nightly  received.  The 
cast  of  "  Olivette  "  will  be  as  follows  :  Olivette,  Miss 
Hattie  Moore  ;  Countess  de  Rousillon,  Miss  Ella  Le- 
fevre  ;  Celestine,  Miss  N.  McCabe  ;  Valentine,  Harry 
Gates  :  Captain  Merrimac,  M.  Cornell  ;  Marvejol,  F. 
Borneman ;  Duke  des  Ifs,  H.  Rattenburry  ;  Coquili- 
cot,  J.  F.  Williams.  This  evening  will  be  the  occa- 
sion of  the  five  hundredth  consecutive  performance 
at  the  Tivoli.  Each  lady  visitor  to-night  will  receive 
Miss  Hattie  Moore's  photograph. 


Who  loves  not  a  good  dog,  something  lacks.  Who 
goes  not  to  the  forthcoming  bench  show,  will  miss  see- 
ing a  great  many  good  dogs.  He  will  see  big  dogs 
and  little  dogs,  fast  dogs  and  slow  dogs,  pretty  dogs 
and  ugly  dogs.  If  he  like  the  Spitz,  he  will  see  the 
Spitz.  If  he  likes  the  meek  St,  Charles,  the  ragged 
Skye,  the  glossy  Grayhound,  the  wise-looking  Shep- 
herd, the  majestic  St  Bernard,  these  he  will  see  ;  and 
if  he  like  not  one  of  them  singly,  and  not  even  all  of 
them  together,  he  will  deserve  to  sit  in  Hades  with 
the  ghost  of  Cerberus  making  mouths  at  him  forever. 


has  let  himself  and  company  to  Maguire  for  a  thou- 
,  sand  dollars  for  the  five  performances,  including  a  lot 
the  gardens  of  Calypso  that  she  did  as  the  Druid  :  of  printing,  since  he  has  found  the  piece  draws  so  well, 
priestess,  but  the  effect  is  decidedly  different  One  Most  musical  people  will  recollect  the  quarrel  be- 
would  not  like*to  take  a  young  girl,  Iresh  in  her  dewy  ]  tween  Wilhelmj  and  Ketten,  when  they  were  here  at 
innocence,  to  see  the  priestess  play  odd  pranks  with  1  the  same  time,  touching  the  size  of  the  type  in  which 
her  solitary  skirt  in  "  Chilperic."  The  dancing  [  their  respective  names  were  printed  on  the  bills,  and 
seemedjxi  go  to  the  head,  and  she  capered  about  like    also  about  the  pianos  to  be  used.    This  time  the  great 


a  wild  Bacchante.  It  is  the  same  dance  in  the  gar- 
dens of  Calypso,  but  her  Grisette  costume  is  rather 
more  complete,  and  the  abandon  does  not  seem  so 
entire. 

v\  henever  the  Soldene  troupe  run  out  of  repertoire, 

pat  on  "  La  Fille  de  Madame  Angot"    Outside 

a  very  weak  conspirators'  chorus,   an  execrable 

;  audiere,  a  very  heavy  Louchard,  a  clumsy  Pom-  ' 

ret,  and  a  colorless  Ange  Pitou,  the  cast  is  not  so  I 


virtuoso  does  not  seem  to  care  much  about  the  post- 
ers, taking  his  place  equally  with  Sternberg  and  Miss 
Fritch.  The  reason  is  simply  that  the  proprietors  of 
the  Weber  piano  have  engaged  the  combination,  and 
pay  the  various  members  fixed  sums.  The  tour  has 
for  its  object,  as  much  as  anything,  the  advertisement 
of  the  Weber  piano.  It  is  a  most  commendable  form 
of  advertising. 
I  wonder  where  Lingard  hunted  up  those  pictures 


Obscure  Intimations.  —  "Miss  Dalton's  Ro- 
mance : "  declined. ' '  The   Mystery  " :    You  have 

neglected  to  put  it  in. "My  First  Ride:"  declined. 

"A  Wolf  in  Sheep's  Clothing":    Your  title  is 

fresh,  but  your  art  is  too  subtile  ;  you  have  made  the 
"wolf"  the  one  interesting  personage  in  the  sketch. 
"The  Confessions  of  an  ^Esthetic  Girl:"  de- 
clined.  "Tranquil   Morn":    We   think  you  are 

mistaken. "  Love's   Banquet,"   declined. "A 

Religious  Recluse  of  the  Sixteenth  Century  ":  The 
essay  is  out  of  our  line.  The  workmanship  is  good, 
but  our  readers  are  not  interested  in  that  sort  of  thing. 
Try  your  hand  at  a  short  story  with  plenty  of  local 
color. 

At  the  annual  election  of  the  San  Francisco  Art 
Association,  a  few  days  ago,  Daniel  Cook  was  elected 
president ;  J.  W.  Rix,  first  vice-president ;  A.  McF. 
Davis,  second  vice-president ;  Samuel  Purdy,  secre- 
tary ;  new  directors,  Edward  L.  G.  Steele  and  Sam- 
uel M.  Brookes.  The  hold-over  directors  are  Messrs. 
Keith,  Johnson,  Finnegan,  and  Crocker.  The  last 
two  hold  over  for  one  year,  and  the  former  for  two 
years. 


Work  was  begun  yesterday  on  a  new  building  de- 
signed as  the  headquarters  of  a  novel  mercantile  es- 
tablishment. It  is  to  be  erected  on  the  north  side  of 
Post  Street,  between  Kearny  and  Montgomery.  It 
will  have  a  frontage  of  ninety  feet  on  Post,  and  will 
run  back  one  hundred  feet.  It  will  be  one  story  only, 
but  that  story  will  be  twenty  feet  high  and  covered  by 
a  dome  of  glass,  whose  apex  will  be  thirty-two  feet 
above  the  floor.  The  arrangements  for  supporting 
the  dome  will  do  away  with  the  need  of  columns,  and 
the  magnificent  apartment  will  have  an  unobstructed 
sweep  from  the  level  of  the  low  shelving,  above  the 
various  counters,  to  the  lofty  roof.  When  finished, 
this  unique  store  will  be  occupied  by  the  enterprising 
firm  of  S.  Mosgrove  &  Bros. ,  importers  of  dry  goods. 
The  advantages  of  their  new  departure  may  be  epi- 
tomized in  three  words  :  "  Plenty  of  light"  No 
more  choosing  the  wrong  fabric,  no  more  mismatch- 
ing of  samples,  no  more  confusion  of  choice — ' '  plenty 
of  light. "  In  addition,  the  Messrs.  Mosgrove  will  be 
able,  in  their  new  quarters,  to  carry  a  stock  of  goods 
more  commensurate  with  their  large  trade,  than  is 
permitted  by  the  limits  of  their  present  quarters. 


A  new  jewelry  establishment  is  being  opened  at 
118  Sutter  Street,  by  the  firm  of  John  Levy  &  Co. 
Mr.  Levy  is  so  well  known  in  his  line,  that  it  is  al- 
most unnecessary  to  state  that  the  new  firm  purposes 
to  keep  fully  up  with  the  times,  in  styles,  quality,  and 
workmanship.  His  stock  will  merit  careful  and  crit- 
ical inspection,  and  will  be  sure  to  receive  liberal  pat- 
ronage. 

Riding  in  the  Golden  Gate  Park  the  other  afternoon 
the  writer's  attention  was  called  to  a  beautiful  woman 
in  an  open  carriage.  "  Do  you  know  why  that  lady 
dares  brave  this  fearful  wind?"  asked  the  writer's 
companion.  "Why,  because  she  is  a  devoted  ad- 
herent of  Rachel's  Enamel  Bloom."  For  sale  by  all 
druggists. 

Children  like  Pitcher's  Castoria  because  it  is  sweet ; 
Mothers,  because  it  makes  the  child  playful  and  well, 
and  Physicians  because  it  contains  no  morphine  or 
mineral  Wind-Colic,  Sour-Curd,  Rash,  Feverishness 
and  Worms  soon  disappear  when  Castoria  is  used. 


Wei  De  Meyer's  Catarrh  Cure  has  been  proved  to 
be  a  positive  antidote  for  Catarrh,  at  any  stage. 
Catarrh  being  a  constitutional  infection  as  well  as  a 
local  inflammation,  the  elements  of  the  Cure  are  ab- 
sorbed by  the  purulent  mucous.  It  is  unquestionably 
the  most  important  medical  discovery  since  vaccina- 
tion. Supplied  by  all  druggists,  or  delivered  by  D.  B. 
Dewey  &  Co. ,  46  Dey  St. ,  N.  Y. ,  at  51  a  package. 
Pamphlets,  with  full  explanations  and  overwhelming 
proofs,  mailed  free. 


Millions  of  men,  women  and  children,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  countless  animals,  are  yearly  cured  of  Rheuma- 
tism, Swellings,  Pain  in  the  back,  Sores,  Wounds, 
Burns,  Sprains,  Strains,  Galls  and  Lameness,  by  the 
never  failing  Centaur  Liniments.  They  are  speedy, 
cheap  and  reliable.     They  never  fail  to  do  good. 


Prang's  Easter  Cards. — Acompleteassortment 
just  at  hand.  New  Engravings,  Novelties  in  Frames, 
Brackets,  and  Cabinets.  Snow  &  Co. ,  12  Post  St. , 
Masonic  Temple. 


H.  A.  Caleender,  Fine  Watches, 
has  removed  to  No.  73  Fourth  Street 


fewelry,  etc., 


Hackett  &  Dean,  Dentists,  No.  126  Kearny  Street, 
Thurlow  Block.     Office  hours,  9  to  4. 


Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market  St.,  cor. 
Stockton  (over  drug  store)  S.  F.     Office  hours,  9105. 

Morses  Palace  of"Art.  417  Montgomery  St. 

The  Fredericksburg  BrewingCompany,  of  San  Jose, 
has  achieved  a  great  success.  No  more  need  to  im- 
port Lager  Beer  from  the  East.  Send  your  order  for 
a  five-gallon  keg— price  $1.50 — to  the  Depot,  at  539 
California  Street 

Canvassers  make  from  $25  to  $50  per  week  selling 
goods  for  E.  G.  Rideout  &  Co. ,  10  Barclay  Street, 
New  York.     Send  for  catalogue  and  terms. 


See  "The  Awakening"  and  "The  Eighth 
Wonder"  also,  Carbolic  and  Camphor  Soap,  proof 
against  small-pox— all  at  Standard  Soap  Palace,  637 
Market  Street,  S.  F. 


Musical  Boxes.  Paillard  &  Co. 
St.     Repairing  done.     Prices  low. 
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'THE    TIVOLI  GARDENS. 

•^           Eddy  Street,  between  Market  and  Mason. 
Kreling  Bros Proprietors  and  Managers 

THIS  (Saturday)  ETEXIXG,  April  2d, 

And  every  evening  until  further  notice. 

FIRST  PRODUCTION  ON  A  GRAND  SCALE  WITH 

NEW  SCENIC  EFFECTS  AND  GRAND 

CAST  OF  CHARACTERS, 

ANDRAU'S  COMIC  OPERA, 
OLIVETTE  !         OLIVETTE  ! 
OLIVETTE !         OLIVETTE ! 

Pre-eminently  the  most  popular  and  successful  Comic  Op- 
era, at  present  the  rage  in  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Eu- 
rope. 

AND  GRAND  CELEBRATION   OF  MISS  HATTIE 
MOORE'S 

.'.Willi    Consecutive    Operatic    Performance    at 
this  House. 

On  which  occasion  the  lady  visitors  will  be  presented  with 
a  HANDSOME  PHOTOGRAPH  of  Miss  Hattie  Moore, 
with  her  compliments,  in  honor  of  the  occasion. 


SWEEPING  REMOVAL  SALE! 


D.  H.  ALLEN  &.  CO., 

IMPORTERS    AND     WHOLESALE 


1 


Liquor    Dealers.    322"324   .FRONT    STREET, 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


COUTHWEST  CORNER    OF   BUSH. 

*-'  PROF.  De  FILIPPE  gives  personal  instruction 
in  French  and  Spanish,  by  his  easy,  practical  method, 
saving  months  of  study.  Classes  and  private  lessons.  Apply 
from  3  to  5  or  7  to  8  p.  M. 


■D 


O  NOT   SACRIFICE    YOUR    FUR- 

NITURE,  PIANOS,  and  HOUSEHOLD  GOODS 
at  auction  sales,  while  you  are  boarding,  or  out  of  the  city,  but 
STORE  Til  EH,  as  well  as  your  Trunks  and  Paintings,  with 

J       H.     MOTT     &     CO., 

C47  Market  St., 

Nucleus  Block,  Second  floor. 

Large,    airy   brick   building,   with    elevator.      MONEY 
LOANED  on  valuable  goods.  ■  Terms  moderate 


ART  ASSOCIATION 

"THE     SIXTEENTH     EXHIBITION 

•*■  IS  NOW  OPEN  TO  THE  PUBLIC.  Contains 
Seventy-five  Finished  Pictures,  and  over  Three  Hundred 
Sketches  from  Nature. 

Open  from  10  a.  in.  to  9:30  p.  m. 

The  rooms  will  close  at  5  p.  M.  after  Saturday,  April  2. 
ADMISSION,  25   CENTS. 


S.  MOSGROVE    &    BRO. 

Will  commence  next  Monday,  April  4,  to  close  out 
every  item  of  their  present  stock  of  Dry  Goods,  as 
they  are  determined  not  to  earry  a  single  dollar's 
worth  of  the  stock  now  on  hand  in  their  new  estab- 
lishment. Ladies  in  the  city  and  country  can  rely 
upon  securing  bargains  now  at  Mosgrove's.  All  goods 
marked  in  plain  figures,  and  sold  only  for  Cash.  Sam- 
ples sent  to  all  parts  of  the  country  free  of  postage. 
Parcels  delivered  free  twice  a  day  in  Oakland,  Ala- 
meda, East  Oakland,  Berkeley,  San  Leandro,  and 
Haywards. 


S.  MOSGROVE    &   BRO., 

114    AND    116    KEARNY    STREET. 


Pebble  Spectacles  ! 


MCLLER'S     OPTICAL    DEPOT 


135  Montgomery  St.,  nr.  Bush, 

Opposite  Occidental  Hotel. 

COMPOUND  ASTIGMATIC  LENSES 

Mounted  to  Order.     ,?-:.'  Two  Hour*  .Vol ice. 
^g*»    The  most  complicated  cases  of  defective  vision  thor- 
oughly diagnosed,  free  of  charge. 


ZEIT8KA  INSTITUTE 


922   Post  Street. 


N 


[TEXT  TERM  COMMENCES  APRIL 

KINDERGARTEN  for  Children  from  three  to 
six  years.- 

MADAME  B.  ZEITSKA,  Principal. 


A     FRENCH    TEACHER,    NATIVE 

■*~*-  of  Paris,  witha  FIRST  GRADE  CERTIFICATE 
from  the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Examiners,  is  open  to  an 
engagement,  either  in  a  college  or  private  family.  Address, 
foi  three  weeks,  B.  L..  this  office. 


NATHANIEL   CURRY   &   BRO. 

113  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco, 

Importers  and  Dealers  in 

Shot-Guns,  Rifles,  aivd  Pistols. 

Remington,   Winchester,   and   Ken- 
nedy Repeating  Rifles. 

Colts'  and    Smith  &  Wesson    Pistols.       Sole  Agents  for 
Sharp's  Rifle  Company. 


Boston  and  California 

DRESS  J3EFORM 

Health,  Decency,  and  Beauty. 
MERINO  UNION  UNDER-SUITS  (Splendid.     Trj 
them).     Worth  Under  Garments,  Shoulder  Braces,  Abdom- 
inal Supports,  Hygienic  Corsets,  Children's  Corded  Waists. 
Dressmaking,  and  Patterns  Cut.     Send  Stamp  for  Circulars. 


MRS.  M.  II.  OBER, 


SOLE  AGENT. 


430  Sutter  Str 


$72 


a  week.    $iza  dayat  home  easily  made.    Costlyout 
fit  free.     Address  TRUE  &  CO.,  Augusta,  Maine 


^rTl^^^Hl^Hl  8  Samples  »ndCiuiogne  of  beat  sell 

P  ELjSBi  SSm$S->3  ssfteKeM. 


DECORATIVE  WALL  PAPERS. 

Our  New  Stock  of  Wall  Papers  embraces  an  elegant  assortment 
of  the  newest  French,  English  and  American  patterns,  and  includes 
Special  Designs  with  Friezes  and  Dados  to  match, 

FOR  PARLORS,  HALLS,  DINING-ROOMS  AND  CHAMRERS. 

Experienced  Workmen  in  Interior  Decorating  Employed. 

GEORGrTlrV7  CLARK, 

645    MARKET   STREET. 


JOHN  LEVY  &  GO. 

MANUTACTURING     JEWELERS, 

DEALERS  and  IMPORTERS  of  DIAMONDS, 

WATCHES,  CLOCKS,  SILVERWARE,  Etc.,  Etc. 


Having  severed  connection  with  the  late  firm  ot 
BRATKRUAN  &  LEVY,  we  have  opened  a  new  estab- 
lishment at  NO.  118  SETTER  STREET,  where  will  be 
found  an  ENTIRE  NEW  STOCK  of  every  description 
of  AMERICAN  and  EUROPEAN  made  WATCHES  and 
JEWELRY,  in  the  LATEST  STYLES  and  DESIGNS. 
Watch  Repairing  and  Diamond  Setting  a  SPECIALTY. 

We  would  invite  an  inspection  before  purchasing 
elsewhere.  

JOHN    LEVY  &    CO. 

118  SUTTER  STREET. 


SAN    FRANCISCO 

BENCH  SHOW 

April  7th  to  13th,  1881, 


MECHANICS'    PAVILION, 

Under  the  auspices  of  the 

Pacific  Coast  Kennel  Club. 


T/ALUABLE  PRIZES   WILL  BE 

awarded  to  the  best  specimens  of  dogs  in  each  class ; 
also,  certificates  highly  commended  to  dogs  possessing  supe- 
rior qualities,  and  fail  to  win  first  or  second  prize.  And 
a  very  valuable  special  prize  will  be  given  to  the  most  per- 
fect specimen  of  dog  or  bitch  in  any  class. 


SAMUEL  P.  MIDDLETON,  Auctioneer. 

JOHN  MIDDLETON  &  SON, 

Stock,  Real  Estate,  and  General 

AU  CTIO  N  E  ERS, 

in.  Montgomery  Street, 

Occidental  Hotel  Block,  SAN   FRANCISCO. 


BUTTERICK'S 

PATTERNS-SPRING  STYLES. 

Send  Stamp  for  Catalogue,      AGENCY,  124  POST  ST., 


San   Francisco, 


FAMILIES 

LEAVING    THE    CITY. 

TfURNITURE,  TRUNKS,  PIANOS,  Picr- 
ic URES.  CARPETS  stored  and  taken  care  of.  Hav- 
ing no  rent  to  pay,  we  store  goods  low.  Advances  made. 
References,  dating  back  21  years,  given. 

H.  WINDEL  &  CO.,  310  Stockton  Street. 


Delos  Lake. 


Hosmer  P.  McKoon 


LAKE    &.    M°KOON, 
Attorneys  and  Counsellors  at  Law, 

310  Pine  Street,  Room*  16.  13,  and  14, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


ENTRANCE    FEE,    $3, 

Including  Care  and  Feed  of  Dog  for  the  Week. 

ENTRIES  JNOW     OPEN. 

Officers  of  the  Clnb. 

CLEM.  DIXON President 

DR.  MEARES Vice-President 

COL.  STUART  M.  TAYICR Secretary 

THE   NEVADA    BANK Treasurer 

THOS.   TUNSTEAD Superintendent 

D.  R.  McNEIL Eusiness  Manager 

FREE   OIKITLARS,  containing  full  particulars,  may 
he  had  by  applying  to  or  addressing  the 

SECRETARY    OF   THE    CLUB. 

Office,  313  Montgomery  Street, 

lTnder  XeTada  Block,  San  Francisco. 


S.R.RHODES 

Under  the  Occidental  Hotel. 

MERCHANT  TAILOR 

Ll\en   and   Colored   Shirts 

And  Flannel  Underwear, 

MADE     TO      ORDER. 


L,  D.  Latimer.  Wm.  W.  Morrow. 

LATIMER   &   MORROW, 
Attorneys  and  Counsellors  at  Law, 

Rooms  75,  *G,  and  ;;  Xevada  Block, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


JJfO.  F.  GEARY,  M.  D., 

For  the  last  18  years  at  632  Howard  Street,  San  Francisco, 

J-fAS    REMOVED    TO     OAKLAND. 

Consulting  Rooms:  Ene  House,  1113  Broadway. 
Office  Hours,  1  to  5  r.  M.  Mornings  and  evenings  at  Mar- 
athon Park,  Telegraph  Avenue. 

N.  B.— Messages  left  at  the  office  or  residence  attended  to. 


payot,  upham  &  co., 
Stationers.  Booksellers, 

Commercial  Printers, 

and  Blank  Book  Mannfactnrers, 

304  Sansome  Street, 


NEAR  PINE, 


SAN    FRANCISCO 


SEEDS 


Every  variety  for  sale  l>y 
K.  J.  TRLMEI 'IX  «V  CO., 
319  and  321,  Sansome  St., 

San  Francisco. 


S.  B.  B0SWELL&  CO 

STOCK   BROKERS, 

Removed  lo  330  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco 


IV 


S.  P.  COLLIiVS  &  €0. 

HOLES  ALE    AND    RETAIL 


dealers  in  Old  London  Dock  Brandies,  Port  Wines, 
Sherries,  and  all  the  choicest  brands  Champagne,  Apple  Jack, 
Pisco,  Arrack,  Cordials,  Liquors,  etc  320  MONTGOM- 
ERY and  511  CALIFORNIA  STREETS,  S.  F. 


J.  HI.  BUFFI1VGTOX, 

MINING     SECRETARY 

309  California  Street,  between  Sansome  and  Batters',  second 

floor,  Over  ./Etna  Insurance  Co.,  San  F;ancisco 

Residence,  137  Silver  Street, 


C.  BEACH, 

BOOKSELLER    AND    STATIONER, 

n  n  a  11  n  >  o  eistek  nmi 

M  KAN  II    \  BiUTimvv  <  iitus, 

I  In  11  U    U   *nst  Deceived. 

10J  MontKomery  Street,  opp.  Occidental  V 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


ABOUT    THE    WOMEN. 

Anna  Dickinson  is  going  to  play  "  HanileL"  That 
oung  man  was  always  in  hard  luck. 

Plump  girls  are  going  out  of  fashion.  That  is, 
he  plumper  the  girl  the  slimmer  her  chances. 

A  young  lady  in  an  Eastern  city,  who  was  stage- 
struck  with  Salvini,  says  she  would  rather  have  Sal- 
vini  than  salvation. 

"Silk  stockings  at  this  season  !"  "Yes,"  she  said, 
with  charming  naivete,  ' '  1  always  wear  my  best  stock- 
ings in  windy  weather." 

Nobody  ever  hears  of  the  phonograph  now.  With 
something  like  a  dozen  female  lecturers  in  the  field  a 
talking  machine  is  charmingly  superfluous. 

The  latest  potato-masher  is  made  of  India  rubber, 
and  ladies  can  now  welcome  their  husbands  home 
from  the  lodge  without  incurring  a  doctor  bill. 

Emma  Abbott  says  she  was  stark  crazy  when  she 
first  fell  in  love.  If  Emma  doesn't  quit  telling  such 
yarns  people  will  think  she  has  fallen  in  love  again. 

Ingersoll  says:  "Treat  woman  like  a  splendid 
flower."  Well,  men  generally  do.  colonel.  That  is, 
they  find  it  much  easier  to  beg  them  than  raise  them. 
The  present  gigantic  hats  lhat  the  ladies  are  wear- 
ing in  the  theatres  make  them  look  twenty  years  older. 
[We  hope  no  newspaper  man  will  give  this  thing  away.  ] 
Jennie  June  says  that  Clara  Morris  is  the  best  dressed 
woman  in  America,  and  the  public  is  waiting  for  Miss 
Morris  to  say  that  Jennie  June  is  the  best  writer  in 
America. 

The  elder  Mrs.  Garfield  has  full  faith  in  the  head 
of  this  Nation.  In  that  she  differs  from  the  mother 
of  Napoleon,  who  always  thought  the  emperor  was 
a  fraud. 

' '  Don't  you  think, "  said  a  husband,  mildly  rebuk- 
ing his  wife,  "  that  women  are  possessed  by  the  devil?  " 
"Yes,"  was  the  quick  reply,  "as  soon  as  they  are 
married." 

Bang  your  hair  all  you  want  to,  girlie  ;  then  people 
can  hear  it,  and  know  that  you  are  coming.  If  "he  " 
sneers  at  it,  bang  him.  Bang  anything — anything 
but  the  door. 

A  Washington  paper  says  Senator  Mahone  ' '  has 
feet  that  almost  any  woman  might  envy."  This  is  the 
first  public  intimation  that  Mr.  Mahone  is  not  troubled 
with  cold  feet. 

' '  Father, "  said  the  baker's  girl,  ' '  I  must  marry  the 
man  I  love."  "Doughnut  do  it,  my  daughter,  and 
you'll  never  knead  for  anything,"  was  the  reply  of  the 
obstinate  old  man. 

Long  dresses  are  still  fashionable  in  our  modern 
comedies,  but  the  ladies  who  wear  the  greater  portion 
of  their  dress  in  their  hands  should  keep  their  shoes 
buttoned,  or  state  their  object. 

A  woman  admires  a  handsome  man  until  she  meets 
a  woman  whom  he  admires,  and  then  she  thinks  that 
he  isn't  so  handsome  as  he  was,  and  that  the  woman 
is  a  deceitful,  jealous,  conniving  hussy. 

The  man  wh.o  said  ' '  a  woman  will  change  her  mind 
on  any  subject  twice  in  twenty-four  hours  "  has  been 
discovered.  Ten  years  ago  his  wife  pronounced  him  a 
fool,  and  she  hasn't  changed  her  mind  since. 

"Does  your  wife  ever  get  mad;  does  she  ever 
threaten  to  tear  your  eyes  out ;  does  she  ever  hump 
her  back?  "  "  No,"  he  answered  pensively:  "I  can't 
say  that  she  ever  humps  her  back,  but  she's  raised  a 
hump  or  two  on  mine." 

"  I  see  that  Mr.  Forepaugh  offers  a  prize  of  Sro.oco 
for  the  handsomest  woman  in  America  to  travel  with 
his  show.  This  might  be  better  than  writing  books — 
but  no,  I  will  not  keep  some  poor  girl  out  of  a  chance 
to  get  rich." — Gail  Hamilton. 

"I  quite  agree  with  Byron,"  said  the  plaintiff,  a 
lady  who  was  suing  for  divorce;  "  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  friendship  between  a  man  and  woman." 
"That,  madame,"  remarked  the  counsel  for  the  de- 
fense, "is  only  true  when  they  are  married." 

"  What  is  love  ?  "  asks  a  contemporary.  It  is  rather 
late  in  the  day  to  put  such  a  question.  Love  is  the 
feeling  which  a  man  has  for  his  wife  after  a  good  din- 
ner, and  the  feeling  which  a  wife  does  not  have  for 
her  husband  after  his  late  return  from  the  club. 

General  Sherman  is  sixty-one  years  of  age,  and  says 
he  enjoys  being  old  because  he  feels  privileged  to  kiss 
all  the  pretty  girls.  Yes,  pretty  girls  always  take  a 
fiendish  delight  in  ostentatiously  kissing  old  men, 
other  girls,  little  boys,  and  babies.  But  thev  never 
do  it  unless  there  are  some  young  men  around. 

Rhode  Island  papers  are  telling  a  very  beautiful 
story  of  a  woman  there  who  visited  an  insane  asy- 
lum, and  was  attacked  by  a  maniac,  but  who  broke 
into  a  song  and  sang  it  so  sweetly  and  clearly  that 
the  lunatic  was  calmed.  A  Chicago  woman  recently 
visited  an  insane  asylum,  and  while  there  sang  a 
song.  Several  of  the  inmates  were  so  touched  that 
they  tried  to  escape. 

When  it  was  discovered  that  the  young  women  of 
the  Louisville  Female  High  School,  who  were  engaged 
in  the  publication  of  a  school  paper,  were  making 
solicitations  among  business  men  for  advertisements 
and  subscriptions,  and  were  not  only  offering  prizes 
of  jewelry  as  an  inducement  for  patronage,  but  were 
also  bestowing  kisses  where  kisses  would  win  a  cus- 
tomer, the  authorities  of  the  school  put  their  veto 
upon  the  project, 

Jane  Grey  Swisshelm  disclaims  all  connection  with 
the  Chicago  Dress  Association,  which  advertises  her 
as  it  president.  She  says  that  its  prospectus  was  so 
plainly  intended  to  deceive  that  she  thought  no  one 
could  be  cheated  by  it,  but  she  publicly  disowns  con- 
nection with  it  out  of  consideration  of  the  weakness 
and  the  ignorance  of  women  generally.  The  former 
is  their  love  of  dress,  the  latter  their  want  of  knowl- 
edge of  the  value  of  money.  Jane,  you  should  not 
go  back  on  the  girls  this  wav. 

The  other  day  a  remarkably  rosy  faced  young  lady 
turned  her  ankle  while  crossing  the  street  and  fell  in 
a  faint  almost  in  Sillibub's  arms.  Sillibub  is  a  mod- 
est man,  a  very  modest  man,  and  this  situation  was  a 
trying  one;  but  he  managed  to  refrain  from  dropping 
his  lovely  burden  into  the  dirty  snow  and  got  her 
into  a  corner  store,  a  crowd  following.  "  Give  her 
some  water  !  "  cried  some  one.  The  water  was  pre- 
sented to  her  lips,  but  she  did  not  drink.  "Bathe 
her  face  with  it ! "  suggested  another.  Sillibub  was 
about  to  follow  the  advice  when  a  sudden  thought 
struck  him.  He  laid  down  the  glass,  and  whispered 
in  horrified  accents,  "  Perhaps  she's  painted  !  "  He 
had  broken  the  spell.  Two  eyes  and  one  mouth 
opened,  and  one  little  tongue  was  set  in  motion.  The 
fainter  flounced  out  of  Sillibub's  arms  like  a  mack- 
.1  uiu  of  a  fish  basket,  and  informed  him  that  he 
"a  great,  mean,  ugly  thing,  there  !  " 


Within  the  past  few  years  there  has  been  discov- 
ered and  brought  into  practical  use  a  marvelous  in- 
vention, one  that  is  achieving  wonders  in  all  those 
works  of  a  public  or  private  character  where  explos- 
ive force  is  demanded,  as  in  rock-work.  It  is  not 
long  since  we  heard  of  Dynamite  as  a  working  power 
in  our  mines  and  quarries.  Our  people  in  San  Fran- 
cisco were  somewhat  startlingly  educated  to  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  terrible  power  of  nitro-glycerine  by  the 
fearful  explosion  that  occurred  at  Wells,  Fargo  & 
Co.'s  Express,  in  this  city.  From  time  to  time,  and 
very  frequently  since  then,  casualties  have  occurred 
in  manufacturing  and  handling  of  explosive  powders, 
attended  with  fearlul  loss  of  life,  and  great  destruc- 
tion of  property.  So  valuable  was  this  invention, 
and  so  indispensable  in  mining,  quarrying  and  rail- 
road building,  that  in  spite  of  the  danger  and  peril 
of  handling  these  explosives,  they  have  been  exten- 
sively used.  Within  the  last  three  weeks  one  fac- 
tory has  twice  exploded.  The  demand  tor  this 
powerful  explosive  has  been  so  large  and  the  profit  of 
its  production  so  great  that  every  practical  chemist 
has  endeavored  to  invent  a  substance  that  should  do 
the  work,  and  at  the  same  time  be  safe  and  comfort- 
able to  handle.  Some  score  of  inventions  have  been 
made,  and  innumerable  experiments  attempted  to  pro- 
duce a  safe,  powerful  dynamite  powder.  Some  have 
succeeded  partially,  and  some  have  failed  altogether. 
Within  the  past  year  there  has  been  invented  by  Cal- 
ifornia chemists  a  powder  that  is  believed  to  possess 
more  of  the  qualities  of  force  than  is  possessed  by 
any  other  invention,  one  that  is  entirely  safe  to 
handle  ;  that  is  not  affected  by  extremes  of  heat  or 
cold,  and  that  in  its  use  is  attended  with 
no  unpleasant  results.  Upon  this  invention 
has  been  formed  the  Thunder  Powder  Company. 
It  is  now  engaged  in  manufacturing  powder  and 
introducing  it  in  all  the  great  mines,  and  to  all  the 
great  public  works  upon  this  side  of  the  continent. 
It  is  but  a  few  weeks  since  this  new  compound  has 
been  brought  to  the  attention  of  miners,  and,  with- 
out any  especial  effort  to  give  publicity  to  its  merits, 
or  any  organized  effort  to  make  its  virtues  known  ; 
without  puffery,  or  the  aid  of  paid  claqueurs,  it  has 
so  steadily  and  rapidly  pushed  its  way  that  the  de- 
mand now  exceeds  the  capacity  of  its  manufactory  to 
produce.  It  is  found  to  be  especially  valuable  in  the 
pipe-clay  and  gravel-mining  operations,  where  its  op- 
erations are  wondrously  effective.  Some  powders — 
indeed,  some  of  the  very  best  explosives,  and  those 
exhibiting  great  force — will  leave  the  pipe -clay  in 
large  masses,  requiring  a  force  of  men  to  break  the 
boulders,  while  the  Thunder  Powder  seems  to  so  dif- 
fuse its  force  as  to  leave  only  such  fragments  as  are 
easily  handled  by  the  hydraulic  pipe,  and  easily  car- 
ried away.  From  the  gravel  mines  the  reports  are 
equally  favorable.  It  is  claimed  that  from  the  use  of 
the  Thunder  Powder  in  tunnels  there  are  no  noxious 
vapors,  causing  headaches.  Coupling  these  conve- 
niences and  comforts  of  handling  with  the  wonderful 
explosive  power  of  Thunder  Powder,  and  the  fact  that 
it  is  safe  to  handle,  renders  it  probable  that  it  will  in 
time  command  the  market,  and  take  precedence  of 
all  other  explosives. 

That  portion  of  the  stock  reserved  for  a  working 
capital  is  now  being  placed  upon  the  market  to  ena- 
ble the  company  to  extend  its  works  by  establishing 
depots  for  its  powder,  one  in  Utah  and  one  in 
Arizona  Territory,  with  a  branch  manufactory  at 
Denver,  in  Colorado. 

This  powder  is  destined  to  supercede  all  other 
powders  in  this  market,  and  if  it  keeps  the  promise 
of  its  inventors  will  work  a  revolution  in  mine  and 
gunnery  workings. 


THUNDER  POWDER  COMFY. 

OFFICE, 

606   Montgomery   St.,  Room  4. 

WM.  SHERMAN President 

C.  M.  OAKLEY Secretary 

CHARLES  DE  LACY General  Manager 

BOARD    OF    DIRECTORS. 

WM.  SHERMAN,  GEO.  \V.  PRESCOTT, 

F.  M.  PIXLEY,  E.  G.  WAITE, 

\V.  W.  DODGE,  CHAS.  DE  LACY, 

WM.  M.  STEWART. 

This  Company  offers  to  the  public  a  new  explosive— an 
entirely  new  invention,  powerful,  cheap,  and  safe,  and  in 
every  respect  superior  to  any  other  explosive  now  in  use. 

The  Officers  of  the  Company  will  take  pleasure  in  com- 
municating to  miners,  and  others  desiring  to  experiment  with 
the  same,  full  particulars  by  mail ,  or  personal  ex  jlanation 


PACIFIC  ROLLING  MILL  CO. 

San  Francisco,  Col.,  Manufacturers  of 

Railroad  axd  Merchant  Iron 

Car  and  Locomotive  Axles  and  Frames,  and  Hammered 
Iron  of  every  description.  Rolled  Eeams,  Angle,  Channel, 
and  T  Iron,  Bridge,  and  Machine  Bolts,  Lag  Screws,  Nuts, 
Washers,  etc.  Steamboat  Shafts,  Cranks,  Pistons,  Connect- 
ing Rods,  etc,  etc     Highest  price  paid  for  Scrap  Iron. 

OFFICE,   202    MARKET   STREET. 


Richard  Savage. 


Richard  H.  Savage. 


ALASKA 

COMMERCIAL  CO 


No.  310  Sansome  Street 


WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS. 


c 


^ QUEEN 

TABLE  / 


WATERS. 


/SALE 
9,000,000. 


None  genuine  without  the  Company's  YEL- 
LOW pictorial  label,  and  the  words  Apollina- 
RIS  Brunnen  around  an  anchor  on  the  CORK. 


FOR   SALE  BY 


RUHL  BROTHERS 

533  Montgomery  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


The  New  and  magnificent 

"Hotel  del  Monte." 

MONTEREY,  CAL, 

Open  all  the  Year  Rotma. 

NOTICE   TO    EASTERN    VISITORS. 

MOXTEKET,  CAL.,  Dec.  16,  ISSO. 
The  undersigned  begs  leave  to  announce  that 
the  "  HOTEL  DEL  MONTE "  will  be  kept  open 
for  the  entertainment  or  guests  all  the  year 
round.  Terms  :  By  the  day,  $3 ;  week,  $17.50  ; 
month,  $70. 

GEO.  SOHONEWALD, 

MANAGER. 


'ROIVN   POINT    GOLD    AND    SIL- 

er  Mining  Company. — Location  of  principal  place  of 
business,  San  Francisco,  California.  Location  of  works,  Gold 
Hill,  Storey  County,  State  of  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  twenty-third  day  of  March,  i83i, 
an  assessment  (No.  45)  of  fifty  cents  per  share  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately,  in 
United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of 
the  Company,  Room  No.  3,  327  Pine  Street,  (S.  F.  Slock 
Exchange  Building.)  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  April,  1881,  will  be  de- 
linquent, and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and,  un- 
less payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Wednesday,  the 
twenty-fifth  (25th)  day  of  May,  1881,  to  pay  the  delinquent 
assessment,  together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses 
of  sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

JAMES.    NEWLANDS,  Secretary. 

Office1— Room  3,  327  Pine  Street,  (S.  F.  Stock  Exchange 
Building,)  San  Francisco,  California. 


SAVAGE  &  SON, 
EMPIRE    FOUNDRY 

And  machine  Works, 

137  to  141  FREMONT  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Saw-mills  Edgers',  and  Mill  Machinery.  Dwelling  and 
Green-house  Heating  and  Plumbers'  Goods.  General  Min- 
ing Machinery.  Dodge's  Concentrators  and  Rock  Breakers. 
Architectural  Work  and  General  Jobbing.    Send  for  Circular. 


GEO.    W.    PRESCOTT. 


IRVING   M.   SCOTT.  H.  T.  SCOTT. 


UNION    IRON  WORKS 

PRESCOTT,  SCOTT  &  CO. 

(Oldest  and  most  extensive  Foundry  on  the  Pacific  Coast.) 

Cor.  First  and  Mission  Sts.. 

P.  O.  Box,  2138.  SAN   FRANCISCO. 


IRA    V.   RANKIN. 


A.    P.   BRAYTON. 


PACIFIC    IRON   WORKS. 

RANKIN,  BRAYTON    &   CO., 

12T  to  132  First  Street,  San.  Francisco. 

Mining  Machinery  of  all  kinds,  Sugar  Mills,  Engines  - 
both  Marine  and  Stationary,  Boilers,  etc,  eta 


MJ 


'EX/CAN     GOLD     AND     SILVER 


Mining  Company.  Location  of  principal  place  of 
business,  San  Francisco,  California.  Location  of  works, 
Virginia,  Storey  County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  sixteenth  day  of  March,  1881, 
an  assessment  (No.  15)  of  Fifty  (50)  cents  per  share  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immedi- 
ately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the 
office  of  the  Company,  Room  16,  Nevada  Block,  309  Mont- 
gomery Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  twenty-first  day  of  April,  1881,  will  be  delin- 
quent, and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and  unless 
payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Wednesday,  the 
(nth)  eleventh  day  of  May,  iSSi,  to  pay  the  delinquent 
assessment,  together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses 
of  sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

C.   L.   McCOY,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  16,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


B 


'EST  AND  BELCHER  MINING 

Company.  Location  of  principal  place  of  business, 
San  Francisco,  California.  Location  of  works,  Gold  Hill, 
Storey  County,  Nevada- 
Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Direc- 
tors, held  on  the  (17th)  seveneenth  day  of  March,  1881, 
an  assessment  (No.  20)  of  fifty  (50)  cents  per  share  was 
levied  upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  im- 
mediately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at 
the  office  of  the  Company,  Room  29,  Nevada  Block,  No. 
309  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  Wednesday,  the  20th  day  of  April,  1881,  will  be  de- 
linquent, and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and,  un- 
less payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Tuesday,  the 
tenth  day  of  May,  1881,  to  pav  the  delinquent  assess- 
ment, together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of 
sale. 

WM.  WILLIS,  Secretary. 
Office — Room    No.    29,   Nevada  Block,    No.   309   Mont- 
gomery Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


TABEK,  BARKER  &  CO. 

IMPORTERS    AND     WHOLESALE 

^      GROCERS,  108  and  no  California  St..  San  Francisco 


T  TNION   CONSOLIDATED    SILVER 

^"^  Mining  Company. — Location  of  principal  «lace  of 
business,  San  Francisco,  California.  Location  of  works, 
Virginia  Mining  District,  Storey  County*,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Directors, 
held  on  the  seventh  (7th)  day  of  March,  1881,  an  assess- 
ment (No.  16)  of  one  dollar  (51)  per  share  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately 
in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of 
the  Company,  Rooms  3  and  4,  (second  floor,)  309  California 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  eleventh  (nth)  day  of  April,  1881,  will  be  delin- 
quent and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and,  un- 
less payment  Is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Monday,  the 
second  (2d)  day  of  May,  1881,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assess- 
ment, together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of 
sale.  J.   M.   BUFF1NGTON,  Secretary. 

Office — Rooms  3  and  4,  second  floor,  309  California 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California 


0 


PHIR  SILVER  MINING  COMPAh  V 

Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.  Location  of  works,  Virginia,  Storey  County, 
Nfevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  ninth  day  of  March,  1881,  an 
assessment  (No.  39)  of  one  dollar  ($1)  per  share  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immedi- 
ately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the 
office  of  the  company,  Room  16,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309 
Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  fourteenth  (14th)  day  of  April.  1881,  will  be  de- 
linquent, and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and  un- 
less payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  WEDNES- 
DAY, the  fourth  (4th)  day  of  May,  iSSr,  to  pay  the  delin- 
quent assessment,  together  with  costs  of  advertising  and 
expenses  of  sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

C.  L.  McCOY,  Secretary. 

Office— Room  16,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California, 


ff>XX  a  week  in  your  own  town.    Terms  and  $5  outfit  free. 
Y>VU    Address  H    HALLETT  &  CO.,  Portland,  Maine. 


GEORGE  H.  TAY&  CO. 

(Formerly  TAY,  BROOKS  &  BACKUS), 

IMPORTERS    OF 

METALS,   STOVES,  RANGES, 

AND 

House  Furnishing  Hardware, 

S.  w .  Corner  California  and  Davis  Streets, 

and  Xos.  614,  61G,  618  Battery  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


A.    S.    HALLIDIE, 

Manufacturer  of  and  Dealer  in 

WIRE    AXD    WIRE    ROPE. 

Wire  Rope,  Flat  and  Round,  of  Iron  or  Steel.     Copper  Light- 
ning Conductors.     Wire  Cord  of  all  kinds.     Patent 
Barbed    Fence   Wire.      Proprietor  of   the 
Patent  Endless  Ropeway. 
So.  6  California  Street.  San  Francisco. 

All  lines  Street  Cars  pass  the  door. 


California  Wire  Works  Co. 

Manufacture  and  keep  in  stock  all  kinds  of 

Ornamental  and  Useful  Wire  Goods, 

BRASS.  IRON,  and  COPPER  WIRE  CLOTH. 

BIRD  CAGES.  RAT  TRAPS,  RIDDLES,  ETC.,  ETC. 

Call  and  examine  our  goods. 


NO.     6     CALIFORNIA     STREET 

All  the  Street  Cars  pass  the  door. 


JOS.  F.   FOKDERER. 

Manufacturer  of 

Galvanized    Iron    Cornices, 

<  iihnmy  Tops  and   Iron  Skylights, 

Metal  and  Slate  Roofing. 

53  BEALE  STREET. 


Geokge  Campbell. 


E.  D.  Heatley 


DICKSON,  DeWOLF  &  CO., 
Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants 

412  AND  414  BATTERY  ST., 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 


THE 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  REFINERY 

SAN    FRANCISCO, 

MANUFACTURERS    OF   ALL 

Classes  of  Refined  Sugars,  including  Loaf  Sugar 
for  export. 

C.  ADOLI-IIE  IOW,  President. 

Office— 20S  California.  Street. 


California  Sigar  Reflnerv. 

OFFICE,       -       -       -       315  Front  St. 
WORKS,    Eighth  and  Brannan     ts. 

C.  SPRECKELS,  President, 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS,  Vice-President, 

A.   B.  SPRECKELS,  Secretary. 


JOHN  TAYLOR  &  CO. 

11S  and  120  Market  Street,  and  is  and  17  California  Street 

ASSAYERS'    MATERIALS,   MINE 

•*J-      and  Mill  Supplies,  also  Druggists'  Glassware. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


8 


Kjm      jTt      X\ia      JEVt 

Overland  Ticket  Office,  Oakland  Ferry,  foot  of  Market  St. 

/COMMENCING  FRIDA  Y,  MARCH  18, 

^■"      i88i,  and  until  further  notice, 

TRAINS  AND  BOATS  will  leave  SAN  FRANCISCO: 
tj    7  r\  A.  M. ,  Daily,  Local  Passenger  Train 

/  "*J  via   Oakland  and  Vallejo,  for  "  Davis,  Wood- 

land, and  Willows."  Connects  at  Vallejo  for  Napa  (stages 
for  Sonoma),  St.  Helena  (White  Sulphur  Springs),  and  Cal- 
iga  (stages  for  the  Geysers). 

r\  f)  A.M.,  Daily,  Local  Passenger  Train 

via  Oakland  and  Niles.  for  Livermore  and  Tracy, 
connecting  at  "  Tracy"  with  Atlantic  Express,  and  at 
Niles  with  train  arriving  at  San  Jose  at  10.50  A.  H. 

JP  Qfi  A.  M.,  Daily,  Atlantic  Express  via 

*  ^  Oakland,  Martinez,  and  Stockton,   for  Sacra- 

mento, Colfax,  Reno,  (Virginia  City,)  Battle  Mountain,  (Aus- 
tin,) Palisade,  (Eureka,)  Ogden,  Omaha,  and  East.  Connects 
at  Gait  for  lone,  ami  at  Sacramento,  Daily,  with  the  Ore- 
gon Express  for  Marysville,  Chico,  Red  Bluff,  and  Redding. 
(Stages  for  Portland,  Oregon). 
Sleeping  Cats  to  Ogden 

5?    of)  A.  M.j  Daily,  New  Mexico  Express 

^  *,_?  *"^  via  Oakland  and  Martinez,  for  Lathrop,  Mer- 
ced, Madera,  Fresno,  Visalia,  Sumner,  Mojave,  Newhall 
(San  Buenaventura  and  Santa  Barbara,)  Los  Angeles,  San- 
ta Monica,  Wilmington,  Santa  Ana,  (San  Diego,)  Colton, 
Yuma,  (Colorado  River  Steamers,)  Maricopa,  (stages  for 
Phcenix  and  Prescott,)  Casa  Grande,  (stages  for  Florence,) 
Tucson,  Benson,  (stages  for  Tombstone,)  Deming,  N.  M.  (for 
A.  T.  &  S.  F.  R.  R.,)  and  Strauss,  (El  Paso,)  1271  miles 
from  San  Francisco. 

Sleeping  Cars  to  Los  Angeles,  Tucson  and  Deming. 

Sunday  Excursion  Tickets,  at  reduced  rates,  to  San  Pab- 
lo, Vallejo  and  Martinez. 

TO  OO  ^-   ^->   &at'fyi  Local  Passenger 

1   IS    KJKJ    Train  via  Oakland  to  Haywards  and  Niles. 

Jqq  P.  M.,  Daily,  Local  Passenger  Train 
•VKJ     v;a  Oakland  and  Niles,  arriving  at  San  Jose  at 
5.20  P.  M. 

0   qq  P.  M.,  Sundays  Excepted,  Local  Pas- 

*J  ^^  senger  Train  via  Oakland  for  Martinez  and 
Antioch. 

4   f)f)  P-  M.,  Sundays  Excepted — Yosemite 

^r  *-'*-'  Passenger  Train  via  Oakland  and  Martinez,  for 
Lathrop,  (and  Stockton,)  Merced  and  Madera,  (Yosemite 
and  Big  Trees).     Sleeping  Cars  to  Madera. 

Connects,  Sunday  excepted,  at  Vallejo  Junction  for  Val- 
lejo, Napa,  St.  Helena  and  Calistoga. 

a  r\f\  P.  'M.,  Sundays   Excepted,   Sacra- 

ty-'UKS  ment0  Steamer  (from  Market  Street  Wharf) 
for  Benicia  and  Landings  on  the  Sacramento  River. 

a    -jr\  P\M.,  Daily,  Local Passenger  Train 

-f~  '^j  *~*  via  Oakland,  Livermore,  and  Stockton,  for 
"Sacramento." 

Connects  at  Sacramento  (Sundays  Excepted)  with  the 
'  Virginia  Express"   for   Reno,  Carson,  and  Virginia. 

Sleeping  Cars  (Sundays  excepted)  to  Carson. 

a    or)  L*.  M.,  Daily,  Local  Passenger  Train 

g*'  mJ)  ^   via  Oakland  for  Haywards,  Niles,  and  Livermore. 
Public  conveyance  for  Mills  Seminary  connects  at  Sem- 
inary Park  Station  with  ail  trains,  Sundays  Excepted. 

r   r\f)  P.    M.,   Daily,     Ogden,   Emigrant 

.7  '  Train  via  Oakland,  Martinez,  and  Sacramento, 

for  "Ogden,"  Omaha,  and  East. 
Third-class  Sleeping  Cars  to  Ogden. 

5  0f)P-  M.,  Daily,  Deming,  Emigrant 
•Jj  U  Train  via  Oakland,  Martinez,  and  Lathrop,  for 
Los  Angeles,  Tucson,  and  "Deming"  (A.,  T._&  S.  F.  R. 
R.)      Third-class  Sleeping  Cars  to  Deming. 

Connections Jor"  Vallejo  "  made  at  Vallejo  Junction  from 
trains  leaving  San  Francisco  7.30  a.  m„  8.30  a.  M-,  Daily, 
and  4.00'p.  m.,  Sundays  excepted. 

FERRIES    AND    LOCAL   TRAINS. 

FROM   SAN    FRANCISCO.  DAILY. 


To 

Oakland. 


A.  M. 

B  6. to 
7.00 
7'3° 
8.00 
8.30 
9.00 
9.30 
10.00 
10.30 
11.00 
11.30 
12.00 


1.30 
2.00 
3-00 
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6.00 
6.30 
7.00 
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0 
S" 

I 

0 

3    M 
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0 
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A.  M. 
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7.00 
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B  6.IO 
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8.00 

B7.30 

7.30 

IO.OO 

9.00 

B  8.30 
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IO.OO 

B9.3O 

9.30 

3-00 
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I2.00 

IO.30 
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P.  M. 
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I.  OO 

12.30 

0 

2.00 

P.  M. 

I.30 

W 

3-CO 

B  3.30 

3-3° 

3 

4.OO 

B4.30 

4-3° 

«— 1 

5-oc 

B  5.30 

5.30 

s 

6.00 

B  6.30 

6.30 

? 

"*8.io 

8.10 

A.   M. 

*0.20 

9.20 

8.00 

*io.4o 

10.40 

P-  H. 

8*11.45 

en.45 

3.00 

7-30 

8.30 

.  9-30 

10.30 

II. 30 

P.  M. 

I. OO 
3-00 
4.OO 

5-oo 
6.00 
B6.30 
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i   p   I-; 

:  3  o* 


A.  M. 

B  6.IO 
8.00 
IO.OO 
I2.00 
P.  M. 
I -30 
3-3° 


Change  cars 
at  West 
Oakland. 


TO   SAN   FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 


2.30 
3-5o 


A.  M. 

7-*5 
P.  M. 

I -3Q 


p  o 

£3 


B  5.IO 

BS.50 

6.40 

7-44 
8.44 
9.44 
10.44 
11.44 

P.   M. 

12.44 
I.44 
2.44 

3-44 
4-44 
5-44 
6-44 
7.50 
9.00 


B7.30 
B8.30 
B9.30 

BIO.  30 


3-3° 
B  4.30 
B  5.30 


B*5-oo 

8*5.40 

*6.25 

7.00 


P.   M. 

3-00 

4.00 

5-00 

6.00 

B*7 . 20 

"•8-40 
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From 

Oakland 

(Broadway). 


A.M. 


b  6.00 
6.50 
7.24 
7-S4 
8.24 
8-54 
9.24 
9-54 
10.24 
10.54 
11.24 
"■54 


P.    M. 


12.24 

12-54 
1.24 
i-54 
2-54 
3-?4 
3-54 
4.24 
4-54 
5-24 
5-54 
6.24 
6-54 
8.00 
9.10 

10.30 


b — Sundays  Excepted. 
*  Alameda  passengers  change  cars  at  Oakland. 
THE  CREEK  ROUTE. 
From  San  Francisco — Daily — 9.15  and  11.13  A-  M-     *-*5 
— 3.i5and5-i5  P.  m.    Daily  Except  Sundays-^. \%  A.  M. 
From  Oakland— Daily — S.isand  10.15  a.  m.     12.15 — 2.15 
and  4.15  p.  m.     Daily  Except  Sundays — 6.15  a.  m. 
The  Oakland  (Long)  Wharf  will  hereafter  be  open  to  pas- 
sage of  teams,  etc;  also,  of  live  stock  (only  when  properly 
haltered  and  led).     The  Creek  Route  rates  will  be  applica- 
ble to  this  line. 

"Official  Schedule  Time"  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co. 
Jewelers,  101  and  103  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F. 
A.    V    TOWVK.  T    H    GOODMAN, 

General  Sup  L.  Gen.  Pass   uno  Tick  '    \s' 


STO-  Jg  AX  LiRO  AP."-<?  ] 

BROAD    GAUGE. 

WINTER  ARRANGEMENT. 

Commencing  Wednesday,  Nov.  3,  1880,  and  until  fur- 
ther notice. 

Passenger  trains  will  leave  San  Francisco,  from  Passenger 
Depot  on  Townsend  Street,  between  Third  and  Fourth 
Streets,  as  follows : 

Q  ~yf.  A.  M.  DAILY  for  San  Jose  and  Way  Stations. 
°-Ju  Returning,  arrives  S.  F.  3.37  P.  M. 

lJ^Stages  for  Pescadero  (via  San  Mateo  and  Redwood) 
connect  with  this  train  only. 

t r\  An  A.  M.  DAILY  (Monterey  and  Soledad  Through 
1  U.j-U  TtaInj  for  San  jQStf  Gilroy  (Hollister  and  Tres 
Pinos),  Pajaro,  Castroville,  Monterey,  Salinas,  Soledad,  and 
Way  Stations.     Returning,  arrives  S.  F.  6.02  P.  M. 

SM"  Stage  connections  made  with  this  train.  (Pescadero 
stages  via  San  Mateo  and  Redwood  excepted.) 
o  *tf*  P-  M.  DAILY,  Sundays  excepted,  "Monterey 
J'J  ^  Through  Express,"  for  San  Jose,  Gilroy,  Pajaro, 
Monterey,  and  principal  Way  Stations.  Returning,  arrives 
S.  F.  10.02  A.  M. 

-    —  £■  P.  M.   DAILY,  for  San  Jose   and   Way   Stations. 
X*     J   Returning,  arrives  S.  F.  9.10  A.  M. 
yj    _-,  P.    M.    DAILY   for    Menlo   Park   and  Way   Sta- 
^'O       tions.     Returning,  arrives  S.  F.  6.40  A.  M. 

SPECIAL   RATES  TO  MONTEREY, 

SINGLE  TRIP  TICKETS $3  50 

EXCURSION   TICKETS  (ROUND   TRIP),  sold 
on  Saturdays  and  Sunday  mornings,  good  for  return 

until  following  Monday  inclusive $5  00 

Also,  EXCURSION  TICKETS  to  San  Jose  and  inter- 
mediate points,  sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sunday  mornings, 
good  for  return  until  following  Monday  inclusive. 

Ticket    Offices— Passenger  Depot,  Townsend    Street, 
and  No.  7.  New  Montgomery  Street,  Palace  Hotel. 
A.  C.  BASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.  Asst.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


SOUTHERN  DIVISIONS. 
SST  Passengers  for  Los  Angeles  and  intermediate  points, 
as  also  Yuma  and  all  points  east  of  the  Colorado  River,  will 
take  the  cars  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  via  OAK- 
LAND, leaving  SAN  FRANCISCO  via  Ferry  Landing, 
Market  Street,  at  8.30  a.  m.  daily,  (New  Mexico  Express 
Train.) 
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OUI H  PACIFIC  COAST  R.  R. 

New  Route — Narrow  Gaut>e. 


SUMMER       ARRANGEMENT 


Commencing  MARCH  15,  1881,  Boats  and  Trains  will 
leave  San  Francisco  from  Ferry  Landing,  toot  of  Market 
Street,  as  follows : 

Q  *  r  A.  M.  DAILY,  for  Alameda,  West  San  Leandro, 
°--TJ  West  San  Lorenzo,  Russe Is,  Mt.  Eden,  Alvarado, 
Hall's,  Newark,  Mowry's,  AIvlso,  Agnew's,  Santa  Clara, 
San  Jose,  Lovelady's,  Los  Gatos,  Alma,  Wright's,  Glen- 
wood,  Doughertys  Mill,  Felton,  Big  Tree  Grove,  Summit, 
and  Santa  Cruz. 
P  -,«  P.  M.,  Daily,  for  Santa  Cruz  and  all  intermediate 
J'Ou  Stations. 

*  ~fy  P.  M.,  Daily,  Sundays  excepted,  for  San  Jose  and 
^T'O        all  intermediate  points. 

33T  In  Alameda,  all  Through  Trains  will  stop  at  Park 
Street  and  Pacific  Avenues  only. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS 
Sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  good  until  Monday  follow- 
ing, inclusive,  to  San  Jose  and  return,  $2.50;  Santa   Cruz 
and  return,  $5. 

FERRIES  AND  LOCAL  TRAINS  FROM  SAN  FRAN- 
CISCO: 

From  San  Francisco — '6.35,  7.45,  8.45,  9.45,  10.30, 
11.30  a.  m.  12.30,  1-30,  12.30,  3-30,  4.30,  5-30,6.30, 
7.30,  8.30,  and  11.30  p.  m. 
From  High  Street,  Alameda — "5.45,  '6.40,  7.50,  8.43, 
9.50,  10.38,  11.33  a.  m.  i2-32.  tt.30,  2.32,  3.32,  4-32, 
5-34,  6.30,  9.30,  and  10.30  p.  M. 

t  Saturdays  and  Sundays  only. 
*  Daily,  Sundays  excepted. 
Up-town  ticket  offices,  20S  Montgomery  Street.     Baggage 
checked  at  hotels  and  residences. 

Through  Trains  arrive  at  San  Francisco  at  8.50  and  9.50 
A.  M.,  and  6.35  P.  M. 

F.  W.  BOWEN,  G.  H.  WAGGONER, 

Superintendent.  Gen.  Pass.  Agent, 


FOR  SITKA 


The  U.   S.   Mail  Steamship 

CALIFORNIA, 

CAPT.  JAMES  CARROLL, 

ILL  SAIL  FROM  PORT  TOWN- 

end,  Washington  Territory,  for  Sitka,  Alaska,  on 
the  1st  day  of  April,  and  on  the  1st  day  of  each  succeeding 
month  in  1SS1. 

For  freight  or  passage,  apply  to  the  purser  on  board. 

March  4,  1881.  P.  B.   CORNWALL. 
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WILLIAMS,     DOIOXD    &    CO. 

SHIPPING   AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 


Union  Building,  Junction   Market  and  Pir 

Francisco. 


Streets,   San 


A 


GENTS  FOR  PACIFIC  MAIL  S.  S. 

Co.  ;  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co.  ;  The  Cunard 
Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co. ;  The  Hawaiian  Line  ;  The  China 
Traders'  Insurance  Co.,  Limited;  The  Marine  Insurance 
Co.  of  London ;  The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works ;  The 
Glasgow  Iron  Co. ;  Nich.  Ashton  &  Son's  Salt. 


MILLER  &  RICHARD'S 

EXTRA -HARD  METAL 

SCOTCH  TYPE 


Is    used  [upon   the  ARGONAUT   exclusively 

Address  No.  529  COMMERCIAL  STREET,       ' 
Aud  205  Leidesdorff  Street,  San  Francisco 


The   Type   used   upon  this   paper  has-  had  over  THREE 
MILLION  IMPRESSIONS  laktr,  fr^in  it. 


QCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY 

—  FOR  — 

JAPAN    AND    CHINA, 

Leave  Wharf,  Cor.  First  and  Brannan  Streets,  at  2  v.  M.,for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  a  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 

GAELIC,       OCEANIC,       BELGIC. 

Will  sail  from  San  Francisco, 
Tuesday.    Mar.  15,  Saturday,  April  16,   Tuesday,   May  3. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  anl  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  R-  Co.'s  General  Offices,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Street;.. 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  202 
Market  Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD,  President. 
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ACIFIC   COAST  STEAMSHIP   CO. 


Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway  Wharf 
for  PORTLAND  (Oregon),  evsry  five  days,  direct,  and  for 
LOS  ANGELES,  SANTA  BARBARA,  SANTA  CRUZ, 
SAN  DIEGO,  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO,  and  other  Northern 
and  Southern  Coast  Ports,  leaving  San  Francisco  about 
every  third  day. 

For  day  and  hour  of  sailing,  see  the  Company's  advertise- 
ment in  the  San  Francisco  daily  papers. 

Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  St.,  near  Pine. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  Agents. 

No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


INSURANCE. 


BRITISH    AND    FOREIGN 

marine  Insurance  Co.,  Limited. 

Capital  Subscribed $5,600,000 

Capital  Paid  Ip 1,000,000 

Cash  Reserve  Fund  (in  addition  to  capital)   1,031,741 


Pacific  Department 
LONDON  AND  LANCASHIRE 

Fire  Insurance  Company, 

OF  LIVERPOOL. 


Capital 

Cash  Assets.  ■ 


.-$7,500,000 
..    1,836,»13 


MANCHESTER 
Fire   Insurance  Company, 

OF   MANCHESTER. 

Capital $5,000,000 

Cash  Assets I,28S,S6! 


BALFOUR,    GUTHRIE    &    CO. 

General  Agents. 
GEO.   W.  SPENCER,     -      -     MANAGER. 


316  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 


C.  J.  HUTCHINSON.  H.  R.  MANN. 

HUTCHINSON    &.    MANN, 
Insurance  Agency, 

322  and  324  California  St.,  and  302  and  304  Sansome  St.. 
San  Francisco,  N.  E.  cor.  California  and  Sansome  Sis, 
Captain  A.  M.  Burns,  Marine  Surveyor. 
W.  L.  Chalmers,  2.  P.  Clark,  J.  C.  Staples, 

Special  Agents  and  Adjusters. 


COMMERCIAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CALA, 
I 

FIRE   AND    MARINE 

Principal  office,  405  California  Street,  San  Francisco 

JOHN  H.  WISE,  President. 
CHAS.  A.  LATON.  Secretary. 


TTOME  MUTUAL 
AJ-  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

406  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Capital. .  .(Paid  up  in  Gold). .  .$300,000  00 
Assets,  Jan.  1, 1880 591,106  34 

PRESIDENT J.  F.  HOUGHTON. 

VICE-PRESIDENT L.  L.  BAKER. 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R.   STORY 


ROYAL,  NORWICH   UNION, 
AND  LANCASHIRE 

rpiRE    INSURANCE    COMPANIES, 

430  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Combined  Capital,  -    -   $22,750,000 
Combined  Assets,  -    $30,938,274.09 


FALKNER,  BELL  &   CO. 

General  Agents. 

ff*  r  to  $20  per  day  at  home.     Samples  worth  $5  free.    Ad- 
*  ?     dress  STIN'-ON  &  CO.,  Portland,  Maine. 
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LIE   NEVADA   BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Capital  paid  up $3,000,000 

Reserve,  U.  S.  Bonds 4,000,000 

Agency  at  New  York 62  Wall  Street 

Agency  at  Virginia,  Nevada. 


Bui's  and  sells  Exchange  and  Telegraphic  Transfers. 

Issues  Commercial  and  Travelers'  Credits. 

This  Bank  has  special  facilities  for  dealing  in  bullion. 
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HE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


Capital $3,000,000 

William  Alvord President. 

Thomas   Brown Cashier. 

Byron  Murray,  Jr Assistant  Cashier. 

AtiEXTS— New  York,  Agency  of  the  Bank  of 
California ;  Boston,  Treniont  National  Bank ; 
Cliicngo,  C  11  j oil  \ational  Bank  ;  St.  Louis,  Boat- 
iucn*£  Savings  Bank ;  STew  Zealand,  the  Bank  of 
Mew  /calami:  London,  N.  M.  Bothsehild  A 
Sons  ;  China,  Japan,  India,  and  Australia,  the 
Oriental  Bank  Corporation. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre 
spondents  in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Berlin,  Bremen, 
Hamburg,  Frankfort -on -Ma  In,  Antwerp,  Amsterdam,  St. 
Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Christiana,  Locarno, 
Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shanghae,  Yo- 
kohama. 


ANCL0-CAL1F0RNIAN  BANK 

LIMITED. 

Subscribed  Capital, 
Paid  lip  Capital, 
Reserve  Fund. 

j."  Itelnhart,  }Man:igers- 


$3,000,000 
-   1,500,000 
-       -   325,000 

P.  N.  LILIENTHAL, 
Cashier. 


Draws  exchange  on  the  principal  points  in  the  United 
States,  Canada,  Europe,  Japan,  China,  India,  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  and  Hawaiian  Islands. 

Issues  Commercial  and  Traveler's  credits,  available  in  any 
part  of  the  world.  Also,  deals  in  bullion,  and  docs  a  gen- 
eral banking  business. 


H.  L,  DODGE L.  H.  SWEENEY. 


.J.   E.  RUGGLES. 


DODtiE,  SWEENEY  &  CO. 

IMPORTERS, 

Wholesale  Provision  Dealers, 

AND 

COMMISSION     MERCHANTS, 

Nos.  114  and  116  Market,  and  11  and  13  California  Sts. 


Newton  Booth,  C.  T.  Wheeler,  Sacaramento. 

J.  T.  Glover,  W.  W.  Dodge,  San  Francisco. 

W.    W.    DODGE   &   CO. 

WHOLESALE   GROCERS, 

Northwest  corner  Clay  and  Front  Streets,  San   Francisco. 


C.  ADOLPHE   LOW  &  CO. 

Commission  Merchants, 


SAN    FRANCISCO. 
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FFICE  IN  NEW  YORK,  42  CEDAR 


Street. 
SSJT  Liberal  advances  made  on  consignments. 


itrodi  Jesios 


MINERAL  WATER. 

THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST 
NATURAL   APERIENT. 

Superior  to  AI!  Other  Laxatives 


Regulates  and  improves  the  action  of  the 
Liver  and  Kidneys. 

Recommended  by  the  medical  profession 
throughout  the  world. 

A  wineglassful  a  dose.  Taken  in  the 
morning  before  breakfast. 

Of  all  druggists  and  mineral  water  dealers. 

To  assure  the  genuine  Water,  require  bottles  with  a  blue 
label,  and  bearing  the  name  of  The  Apollinaris  Co.,  Lim- 


ited, London. 


FOR  SALE  BY 


RUHL  BROTHERS 

522  Montgomery  Street, 
SAN    FRANCISCO. 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


12  TYLER  STREET, 


These  Pianos  are  all  three-stringed,  with  ivory  keys,  no 
imitation. 


PIANOS  AND  ORGANS 

FOR    ALL; 


/ 


F.  W.  SPENCER  &  CO., 

'MP OUTERS  OF  THE  MATCHLESS 


SPEX€ER  PIAXOS  of  New  York,  and  SMITH 
AMERICAN  ORGAN  of  Boston.  THE  SPENCER 
PIANOS,  we  claim,  have  no  superior  for  depth  of  tone,  du- 
rability, and  power  of  remaining  in  tune. 

They  are  constructed  especially  to  stand  the  trying  cli- 
mate of  this  coast.  Their  iron  plates,  sounding  boards,  and 
actions  comprise  all  the  latest  patents  and  improvements 
known,  and  are  warranted  for  seven  years. 

They  are  specially  adapted  for  schools  and  teachers  who 
.desire  serviceable  instruments. 

The  IMPROVED  SMITH  AMERICAN  ORGANS 
are  the  most  complete  instruments  of  the  kind  known,  hav- 
improved  bellows  and  patent  stops,  which  make  them  wholly 
unrivalled.  OVER  NINETY  THOUSAND  are  in  use  in 
Europe  and  America.  Save  money  by  buying  direct  at 
headquarters.     Send  for  Catalogues  and  Price  Lists. 

ORDERS  FOR  MUSIC  AND  MUSICAL  INSTRU- 
MENTS PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO.  Pianos  and 
Organs  Tuned  and  Repaired. 

F.  IV.  Spencer  &  Co.,  23  and  35  Fifth 
St..  Opposite  the  I .  S.  Mint. 


.  SHEFFIELD. 


SPAULDING. 


J.   PATTERSON 


SfSAW  MANUFACTURING 


17  and  io  Fremont  St..  San  Francisco. 


ROEDERER 

CHAMPAGNE. 


ATOTICE.—THE  TRADE  AND    THE 

Public  are  informed  that  we  receive  the  Genuine 
LOUIS  ROEDERER  CARTE  BLANCHE  CHAM- 
PAGNE direct  from  Mr.  Louis  Roederer,  Reims,  over  his 
signature  and  Consular  Invoice.  Each  case  is  marked  upon 
the  side,  "  Macon  dray  S:  Co.,  San  Francisco,"  and  each 
bottle  bears  the  label,  "  Macondray  &  Co.,  Sole  Agents  for 
the  Pacific  Coast." 

MACONDRAY    &   CO, 

Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


Books,  Pamphlets,  Cards,  Circulars,  Billheads,  Stat  ments, 
Tags,  Posters,  etc.,  at  low  prices. 


CHOKE  BORE  POWDER 


D 


U    FONT'S    NEW   AND     UNRI- 


valed  brand,  "CHOKE  EORE  "  POWDER. made 
expressly- for  "CHOKE    EORE"  GUNS. 

For  sale  by  all  the  gun  dealers,  and  at  the  DU  PONT 
AGENCY, 

115  Pine  Street,  S:tn  Francisco. 


JOHN    SKINKER, 


AGENT. 


HUNTINGTON,  HOPKINS  &  CO., 

IMPORTERS  OF 

Hardware,  Iron,  Steel,  and  Coal. 


Junction  Bnsli  and  Market  sis..  San  Francisco. 
52  to  58  K  Street,  Sacramento. 


T.    A.     ROBINSON 


ir-"E   SCHOLARSHIP,    $70 

a®- SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR.-®* 


1881    SPRING.    1881 

We  are  now  offering  for  tbe  Spring  Trade  complete  lines 
of  Buntings,  in  colors  and  black,  both  in  plain  and  lace 
effects;  also,  French  Buntings,  double  width,  in  black  only. 

Our  spring  styles  of  Eastern  Parasols  are  now  on  exhi- 
bition, and  comprise  many  novelties  never  shown  in  this 
market. 

In  wash  Dress  Goods  our  stock  is  very  large,  and  em- 
braces all  the  newest  styles  in  French  and  English  Prints, 
Scotch  Zephyrs,  Canton  Ginghams,  French  Shirtings,  etc., 
all  of  which  we  are  selling  at  the  lowest  prices. 

Novelties  in  Dress  Goods  constantly  arriving. 

Our  Fancy  Goods  Department  is  stocked  with  every  nov- 
elty to  be  had  in  the  New  York  markets,  in  the  way  of 
Fit-lines.  Scarfs,  Hade -up  Lace  Ties,  Collars  and  Ties  to 
match,  It  u flies.  Hull  Ties,  etc. 

We  make  the  Genuine  Foster  Glove  a  specialty,  and  offer 
at  wholesale  and  retail  all  sizes,  lengths,  and  shades. 


DOANE  &  HENSHELWOOD 

132  Kearny  Street,  Thurlow  Block. 


LOUIS  BRAVERMAN  &  CO., 

119    MONTGOMERY    STREET, 

Manufacturers  of  FINE  JEWELRY  and  DIAMOND  WORK. 

Our  specialty  is  to  make  only  First-class  Work,  for 
which  drawings  and  estimates  are  furnished,  if  desired. 

The  reputation  of  our  house  will  be  fully  sustained! 
and  every  artiele  sold  by  us  will  be,  as  usual,  only  of  the 
best  quality. 

Since  the  dissolution  of  the  old  firm,  we  have  made 
GREAT  REDUCTIONS  IN  PRICES  on  our  Large  Stock  of  FINE 
JEWELRY,  DIAMONDS,  STERLING  SILVERWARE  and  FRENCH 
CLOCKS,  and  are  determined  to  keep  them  so  low  that 
buyers  will  find  it  to  (heir  advantage  to  Examine  our  STOCK 
and  PRICES  before  purchasing  elsewhere. 

LOUIS  BRAVERMAN  &  CO., 
Successors  to  Braver-man  &  Levy,  119  Montgomery  street. 


Eclipse      champagne      Extra  Dry 


USED    BY    ALL    CONNOISSEURS 


HENRY  F.  MILLER 

PIANOS,   OF    BOSTON, 

Are  pronounced  the  BEST  by  the  leading  artists  of  the  present 

time,  and  are  used  by  thein  in  public  and  private. 
ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES  mailed  to  any  address. 

WOODWORTH,  SCHELL    &    CO., 

Sole  Agents,  105  Stockton  Street,  San  Francisco. 


CHARLES  R.  ALLEN 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Coal  Dealer. 

CONSTANTLY    ON    HAND, 

Wellington I    from  British  ;Columl>lu 

Clinse  River . . .     hhJ       "  "  " 

Anthracite ^f    from  Pennsylvania 

Seattle ^^    from  Washington  Ter'y 

Cannel ^^     from  (.rent  Britain 

Scotch  Splint..     J^     "  "  " 

i  nmuei  land- .  .     f   J     from  Maryland 

Coos  Bay ^^     from  Oregon 

Office  and  Family  Trade  Solicited. 
AGENT    PITTSBURG  COAL  MINING  COMPANY. 

Telephone  Ifo.  308. 
ISO  Beale  Street,  between  Mission  and  Howard 

JAMES  C.  STEELE  &  CO. 

CHEMISTS  AND  PERFUMERS, 

No.  635  Market  Street, 

(Palace  Hotel,) 

IMPORTERS    AND    DEALERS    IN    PER. 

fumery,  Colognes,  Fancy  Goods,  Toilet  Articles,  etc. 

REMOVAL 

Middleton  &  Farnsworth, 

COAL   DEALERS, 

V,  ill  Keniovc  AprU  1st  to 

10    POST    STREET. 

ESTABLISHED   1852. 

A.  P.  HOTALING  &  CO. 

Sole  Agents  for  the  J.  H.  CUTTER 

OLD  BOURBON  WHISKY, 

And  Importers  of 

FINE   WINES   AND    LIQUORS, 
439  and  431  Jackson  Street,         San  Francisco. 

DRY  M0N0P0LE 

(EXTRA) 
From  Messrs.  Heidsieck  &  Co.  Reims 

A.  VICNIER,   SOLE  AGENT. 
L.  HEM  RICH,  Provision  Packer 

AND     WHOLESALE    DEALER    IN 
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A    STUDY    IN    PSYCHOLOGY. 


The   Strange    Experience  of  a  San  Franciscan  Eighteen  Years   Ago. 


The  first  sight  of  this  man  recalled  his  former  uncouth  re- 
mark concerning  the  portrait,  and  1  experienced  a  sense  of 
repugnance  at  his  presence  ;  but  considerations  of  greater 
moment  speedily  overcame  this  feeling,  and  I  was  soon  con- 
scious of  being  almost  elated  at  the  opportunity  afforded  me 
for  studying  the  man  at  close  range,  and  possibly  gaining 
some  insight  into  the  mystery  that  had  so  long  baffled  me. 
He  appeared  to  possess  a  finer  organization  than  Overton, 
arid  there  was  an  air  of  easy  self-possession  about  him  that 
denoted  bettter  trained  faculties,  or  greater  familiarity  with 
the  world.  A  single  glance  seemed  to  satisfy  him  regarding 
me,  after  which  he  occupied  himself  with  scrutinizing  the 
various  other  persons  in  the  room.  I  hesitated  for  fully  five 
minutes  before  addressing  him,  then  I  made  some  trivial  re- 
mark, to  which  he  made  an  equally  trivial  reply.  In  the 
paper  1  had  been  reading  was  a  long  article  setting  forth  the 
remarkable  psychologic  theories  of  Professor  Klenpfer,  a 
German  student  of  some  note  in  his  own  land,  though  little 
read  outside  of  it.  When  I  laid  the  paper  on  the  table, 
my  companion  signed  courteously  if  he  might  take  it,  and, 
receiving  a  like  assent,  took  it  up  and  looked  carelessly 
through  its  columns.  After  he  had  been  reading  with  little 
apparent  interest  for  some  time,  I  called  his  attention  to  the 
article  in  question.  He  read  it  with  every  appearance  of 
deep  interest.  When  he  had  finished  he  said,  with  no  ap- 
parent premeditation: 

"  That  is  rather  a  novel  proposition  of  Professor  Klenpfer. 
May  I  ask  if  you  have  given  it  any  thought  ?  " 

"Yes  and  no.  I  have  read  a  good  deal  on  that  and 
similar  phases  of  the  problem.  But  I  am  not  at  all  a  devotee 
of  like  ideas,  and  my  experience  goes  for  nothing." 

"  So  does  mine,  for  that  matter,"  said  my  companion, 
"  but,  like  you,  I  have  thought  about  it  a  good  deal.  The 
same  idea  that  the  professor  advances  has  occurred  to 
me  often.  I  see  it  stated  in  this  journal  that  he  proposes 
a  new  means  of  communication,  which  is  to  dispense 
with  all  the  imperfect  methods  now  in  use.  He  claims  to 
have  discovered  a  system  by  which  certain  minds — if,  in- 
deed, not  all  human  intelligences — can  be  so  trained  as  to 
impart  their  thoughts  to  each  other  at  an^distanc  •  and  up-. 
der  any  conditions.'' 

"The  assumption  is  certainly  a  startling  one,"  I  replied; 
"  but  in  view  of  the  wonders  that  have  already  gained  an 
established  scientific  footing,  its  unusual  character  affords 
no  reason  for  discrediting  it." 

"True;  you  entirely  justify  my  inference  of  your  views 
upon  the  subject.  You  will  pardon  me  for  intimating  a 
knowledge  that  I  am  addressing  one  whose  writings  on  the 
nebulous  science  of  psychology — if  the  expression  be  allow- 
able— have  profoundly  interested  me." 

I  silently  acknowledged  the  compliment,  wondering  how 
this  person,  of  whom  I  knew  nothing,  could  have  become 
possessed  of  any  information  concerning  me.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  all  explanation,  literary  vanity  suggested  that  my 
writings  had  made  me  a  more  notable  character  than  I  was 
aware.  The  stranger  appeared  to  take  no  notice  of  my  per- 
plc:aty,  but,  as  if  entirely  absorbed  by  the  subject,  proceeded 
fluently  : 

"  Questions  of  this  nature  have  had  a  strange  fascination 
for  me  from  boyhood.  If  I  had  had  a  more  judicious  train- 
ing, my  speculations  upon  the  matter  might  have  amounted 
to  something ;  but,  as  it  is,  they  have  run  merely  an  idle 
course,  and  have  ended  just  where  they  began  -in  nothing. 
Without  being  in  the  least  qualified  to  pronounce  upon  the 
scientific  reach  or  economical  value  of  Professor  Klenpfers 
discovery,  I  haven't  the  slightest  doubt  of  its  genuineness  or 
practicability ;  for  I  have  experienced,  in  an  unsystematized 
and  imperfect  way,  the  workings  of  the  principle  upon  which 
it  is  founded." 

"Am  I  to  understand  that  you  possess  the  power  of  read- 
ing minds  and  of  imparting  your  thoughts  to  others?" 

"By  no  means.  That  would  be  a  very  wrong  statement 
of  the  faculty  I  possess,  or,  at  least,  of  its  capricious  opera- 
tions. I  intended  to  convey  no  more  than  that  my  intelli- 
gence at  times  involuntarily  goes  out  from  myself,  both  to 
receive  and  to  impart  information.  Of  this  I  am  as  positive 
■as  I  can  be  of  anything  not  actually  demonstrable.  The 
Jact  is  as  apprehensible  to  me  as  is  the  act  of  willing  or 
thinking.  The  scriptural  expressions  of  feeling  a  power 'go- 
ing out  of,'  or  '  coming  into,'  one's  self,  will  convey  to  you  as 
clear  a  notion  as  I  am  able  to  give  of  the  sensation  <  expe- 
rience at  such  times.  But  I  am  utterly  ignorant  as  to  what 
persons  I  communicate  with,  as  well  as  of  the  information  I 
impart  to  them  ;  and,  in  like  manner,  though  I  comprehend 
the  intelligence  obtained  through  this  means,  I  am  never 
aware  of  the  source  whence  I  derive  it.  The  principle  un- 
derlying all  this,  you  will  at  once  see,  is  manifestly  the  same 
as  that  upon  which  Professors  Klenpfer's  system  is  based. 
He  has  simply  succeeded  in  bringing  under  management  the 
faculty  over  which  I  can  exercise  no  control." 

"  Have  you  ever  made  a  systematic  attempt  to  discipline 
this  remarkable  power?" 

"Repeatedly.  But  whether  from  want  of  persistence,  or 
from  missing  the  proper  method,  I  have  rfever  succeeded  in 
the  least  degree." 


"  The  subject  is  enveloped  in  so  much  obscurity  that  I 
can  appreciate  the  difficulty  of  making  headway  in  it  with- 
out assistance." 

"  You  say  truly.  I  have  felt  the  want  of  assistance  all 
along,  and,  I  may  say,  of  encouragement  as  well.  The  lack 
of  sympathetic  interest  on  the  part  of  others  is  very  dis- 
heartening to  beginners  in  all  branches — especially  to  one 
like  me.  I  am  not  well  enough  grounded  in  the  principles 
of  philosophy  to  derive  any  satisfaction  from  the  study  itself." 

"  If  you  can  accept  my  assurances  of  profound  interest  in 
the  subject,  you  may  command  all  the  assistance  and  en- 
couragement I  can  afford  you." 

"  You  are  very  kind.  I  shall  avail  myself  of  your  offer, 
thankfully.  So  far  I  have  sought  aid  only  from  books.  The 
help  I  have  derived  from  them  hasn't  amounted  to  much, 
probably  because  I  was  incapable  of  making  a  right  appli- 
cation of  it.  I  came  across  a  very  curious  and,  I  believe, 
valuable  old  work  bearing  upon  the  subject,  the  other  day, 
in  a  second-hand  bookstore.  It, is  entitled  'Whimsies  and 
Wonders  :  Being  a  Dissertation  upon  some  very  Curious 
and  Marvelous  Eccentricities  of  the  Mind,  which  have  come 
lately  under  the  observation  of  the  Author.'  The  writer's 
name,  however,  is  not  given.  It  has  a  London  imprint,  and 
bears  date  of  1723,  I  think.  Have  you  ever  chanced  to 
light  upon  it !" 

"  I  never  saw  it,  nor  even  any  mention  of  it." 

"Neither  had  I  until  I  stumbled  upon  this  copy.  I  fancy 
it  is  very  rare.  Its  style  of  handling  the  subject  is  altogether 
unique.  If  you  could  spare  the  time  to  go  to  my  room  with 
me,  I  should  dearly  like  tc  have  your  judgment  upon  the 
work." 

I  accepted  the  invitation  almost  eagerly,  for  the  conversa- 
tion had  fired  me  with  fresh  interest  in  my  strange  acquaint- 
ance, and  the  whole  subject-matter  under  discussion.  The 
seeds  of  conjecture,  which  had  been  sown  in  so  much  doubt, 
promised  to  ripen  into  a  rich  harvest.  That  there  was  a 
mystery — not  unlikely  transcending  in  its  nature  and  scope 
my  wildest  surmises— was  now  perfectly  apparent ;  and  I 
felt  no  distrust,  but  that  with  the  ardent  and  intelligent  coop- 
eration of  my  new  acquaintance  I  should  soon  be  master 
of  it. 

We  finished  dinner,  and  proceeded  down  the  street  to- 
gether. Within  half  a  block  we  encountered  Overton.  He 
looked  at  us  with  an  unmistakable  expression  of  astonish- 
mejy^flTiH  mrd"  i  ^est"--  V=:  rued  fo  altraoi  r.:y  atte-ninn. 
Construing  it  as  only  a  sign  tn'at  he  had  at  length  recognized 
his  double,  I  nodded  to  him  pleasantly  and  passed  on. 

"Who  is  your  friend?"  asked  my  companion,  whose  ob- 
servation nothing  seemed  to  escape. 

"  His  name  is  Overton.  I  was  smiling  because  I  called 
his  attention  the  other  day  to  the  singular  likeness  between 
him  and  you." 

"  Indeed  !  I  wonder  if  he  is  the  person  for  whom  Pm  so 
often  mistaken  ?  " 

"  More  than  likely." 

My  companion  fell  into  a  reverie,  during  which  we  walked 
along  Montgomery  street,  and  turned  up  Broadway.  As  we 
approached  the  crossing  of  Dupont  Street  he  roused  himself, 
and  said  laughingly  : 

"  My  abode  is  not  in  the  choicest  quarter  of  the  city,  as 
you  may  see.  The  truth  is,  that  I  and  some  friends  are  liv- 
ing together  in  rather  an  ultra  Bohemian  style,  for  which  we 
find  this  neighborhood  excellently  adapted.  They  are  not 
as  intellectual  companions  as  I  should  select  if  I  had  abso- 
lute choice  of  my  associates  ;  but  they  are  all  jolly  good  fel- 
lows, and  wear  better  than  might  a  great  many  who  have 
more  culture  and  polish.  I  must  beg  you  not  to  be  surprised 
at  anything  that  may  strike  you  as  odd  in  their  conduct,  or, 
in  fact,  in  our  whole  method  of  living." 

We  turned  into  an  obscure  passage-way,  and  ascended 
some  stairs  that  were  unlighted,  as  was  the  hall  along  which 
we  groped  our  way  toward  the  rear  of  the  house.  My  com- 
panion knocked  at  a  door,  which  was  quickly  opened,  and 
we  entered  a  room  dimly  lighted  by  a  single  gas-burner  pro- 
jecting from  the  wall.  The  apartment  was  bare  and  dingy 
enough  to  have  produced  an  unfavorable  impression  of  itself, 
but  it  derived  a  still  more  forbidding  aspect  from  three  men 
whom  our  arrival  had  evidently  interrupted  in  a  game  at  cards. 
They  were  villainous-looking  to  a  man,  and  the  normal  ugli- 
ness of  one  of  them  was  aggravated  by  a  black  eye,  which 
he  attempted  to  conceal  by  pulling  his  hat  down  over  it. 

"  Don't  let  me  disturb  you,  boys,"  said  my  companion;  "  I 
merely  want  to  show  this  gentleman  that  old  book  I  bought 
the  other  day.     Pray  be  seated."    • 

The  concluding  words  were  addressed  to  me,  as  he  offered 
a  chair.  I  took  it  and  sat  down,  wondering  at  the  strange 
company  in  which  I  found  myself.  The  three  men  reseated 
themselves  at  the  table,  without  saying  anything,  and  re- 
sumed their  game.  My  companion  asked  me  to  excuse  him 
for  a  moment,  and  went  into  an  adjoining  room,  where  I 
heard  him  light  the  gas,  and  apparently  busy  himself  for  a 
while  searching  for  something.  Presently  he  called  out : 
"  Have  any  of  you  seen  that  old  book  with  a  green  cover?" 
"  Why,  Stanley  took  it  over  home  with  him  last  evening," 
replied  the  man  with  the  black  eye. 

"  The  deuce  he  did  ! "  exclaimed  the  other,  as  he  emerged 

from  the  room  and  closed  the  door  after  him.     "  That's  pro- 

oking  !     Would  you  mind  running  over  to  get  it,  Clough  ? 

This  gentleman  has  come  all  the  way  up  here  to  see  it,  and 

I  should  regret  very  much  to  disappoint  him." 


"  I'll  be  back  inside  of  twenty  minutes,  if  I  find  Stanley  at 
home,"  answered  the  man  with  the  black  eye,  throwing  down 
his  cards,  and  going  out  immediately. 

"I'm  very  sorry  to  keep  you  waiting,"  said  my  acquaint- 
ance, "  but  I  trust  you'll  acquit  me  of  all  blame  in  the 
matter." 

I  begged  him  to  feel  no  uneasiness  on  my  account,  as  the 
delay  was  not  of  the  least  consequence  to  me. 

"  Suppose,  boys,"  he  said,  addressing  the  men  at  the  table, 
"we  make  that  a  four-handed  game  until  Clough  returns? — 
whist,  euchre,  casino,  pitch  seven-up — anything  you  like, 
just  to  while  away  the  time."  Then  turning  to  me,  he  asked; 
"  Have  you  any  choice  of  games?" 

I  replied  negatively,  and  was  about  to  request  to  be  ex- 
cused from  playing  at  all  on  the  score  of  inaptitude,  but  he 
arranged  the  table,  and  saying  at  the  same  time,  "  Well, 
then,  let  it  be  a  short  rubber  of  whist,"  as  if  it  was  a  perfectly 
agreed  matter.  I  withheld  my  excuse  and  took  part  in  the 
game,  with  him  for  my  partner.  We  had  played  but  a  few 
hands,  when  he  asked: 

"  Is  all  of  that  wine  gone  ?  This  is  very  dry  work." 
"  No  ;  there  is  a  bottle  or  two  left  yet,:'  was  the  answer. 
"  I  can't  offer  you  anything  of  generally  approved  merit," 
said  my  partner,  "merely  some  native  wine.  But  if  you 
have  a  taste  of  your  own — as  I  imagine  you  have — you  may 
find  it  to  be  quite  as  good  as  many  of  the  imported  brands. 
As  a  rule,  Californians  do  not  esteem  their  home  productions 
highly  enough.  Now,  to  my  taste,  this  Sansevaine  is  not  a 
whit  inferior  to  the  best  Sauterne  or  Rhine  hock." 

While  speaking  he  had  gone  into  the  other  room  and 
brought  out  a  bottle  and  some  glasses.  He  poured  out  the 
wine,  handed  me  and  the  others  a  glass,  and  then  took  one 
himself,  and  drained  it  at  a  single  draught.  I  followed  his 
example,  and  was  surprised  at  the  unusual  excellence  of  the 
wine  for  a  native  article.  While  remarking  upon  this  the 
game  was  resumed,  and  I  gave  my  attention  to  it. 

Before  I  had  finished  assorting  my  hand  I  began  to  feel  a 
strange  giddiness,  and  was  conscious  that  my  perception 
was  becoming  dull  and  confused.  It  was  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  I  succeeded  in  arranging  the  cards  into  suits.  I 
revoked  the  very  first  play  I  made,  and  soon  being  unable 
to  distinguish  either  the  cards  upon  the  board  or  in  my  hand, 
I  abandoned  the  game  outright,  alleging  as  an  excuse  that 
the  wine  had  affected  me  in  an  unaccountable  manner.  My 
partrer  rem  irked  sympathizing1-/  that  he  was  sorry  for  it, 
and  suggested  that  I  had  better  lie  down  a  little  while.  I 
attempted  to  rise,  but  was  unable  to  stand  upon  my  feet, 
my  limbs  being  even  more  benumbed  than  my  mental  facul- 
ties. As  I  settled  back  helplessly  in  my  chair,  I  detected  a 
rapid  interchange  of  signs  between  the  three  men  who  sat 
watching  me,  I  thought,  with  the  avidity  of  vultures.  The 
truth  flashed  upon  me  all  at  once:  I  had  been  decoyed  and 
drugged,  and  now  was  absolutely  powerless  in  a  den  of 
robbers  and  cut-throats.  A  chilling  sensation  of  fear  crept 
over  me  at  first,  but  it  was  quickly  succeeded  by  a  burning 
sense  of  shame  and  rage.  I  inwardly  cursed  my  stupidity, 
and  fairly  gnashed  my  teeth  in  impotent  fury. 

The  trio  saw  that  I  comprehended  the  situation  at  last, 
and  cast  aside  all  restraint.  They  greeted  my  exhibitions  of 
helpless  rage  with  exultant  bursts  of  laughter,  the  fiend  who 
had  entrapped  me  appearing  to  enjoy  the  spectacle  most  of 
all.  I  made  vigorous  efforts  to  shake  off  the  paralyzing  stu- 
por that  possessed  me.  but  to  no  purpose  ;  its  folds  envel- 
oped me  more  closely  every  minute.  I  felt  that  I  was  rap- 
idly losing  all  power  of  motion  and  consciousness  ;  till  at 
length,  realizing  the  uselessness  of  all  resistance,  I  suc- 
cumbed to  my  inevitable  fate  and  became  still. 

I  had  remained  motionless,  with  my  eyes  half  closed,  for 
a  little  while,  when  the  decoying  fiend  approached  me,  shook 
me  rudely  by  the  shoulder,  and  drew  my  watch  out  of  my 
pocket.  His  touch  appeared  to  have  a  galvanic  effect  upon 
me.  Fired  with  an  unnatural  flash  of  energy,  I  leaped  to 
my  feet  and  dealt  him  a  powerful  blow  in  the  face.  He  fell 
back  against  the  wall,  but,  immediately  recovering  himself, 
he  uttered  a  fierce  oath,  and  sprang  upon  me  like  a  tiger. 
My  energy  had  spent  itself  upon  the  one  blow.  He  bore 
me  to  the  floor,  incapable  of  resistance.  In  the  impetuosity 
of  his  assault  he  fell  with  me,  his  cheek  striking  against  my 
face.  Instinctively  I  buried  my  teeth  in  his  flesh  with  a  hold 
like  a  vice.  He  howled  with  the  pain,  and  shouted  to  his 
companions,  "  Croake  the  d — d  brute  ! "  While  one  of  them 
was  trying  to  disengage  us,  the  other  called  to  him  to  stand 
aside,  and  dealt  a  terrific  blow  at  my  head  with  a  bludgeon. 
Fortunately  my  head  escaped,  but  at  rhe  cost  of  a  shattered 
arm.  Before  he  could  strike  again,  a  loud  shout  came  from 
the  outer  door,  followed  by  the  sound  of  footsteps  hurrying 
along  the  hall.  The  door  suddenly  flew  open,  and  I  saw 
Overton  and  several  policemen  rush  into  the  room,  while 
Miss  Claghorne  and  her  father  stood  at  the  threshold.  Two 
of  the  cut-throats  had  fled  into  the  adjoining  room  upon 
hearing  the  shout,  and  escaped  ;  but  I  still  held  my  man 
fast.  When  I  relaxed  my  hold  upon  his  cheek,  he  rose  to 
his  feet,  looked  first  at  the  officers,  who  were  guarding  both 
doors,  and  then  savagely  confronted  Overton. 

"  Curse  you  !"  said  he,  "  I  always  knew  it  would  come  to 
this.     We'll  end  it  right  here  !" 

Quick  as  thought  he  drew  a  pistol  and  leveled  it  at  Over- 
ton.    But  the  latter  proved  to  be  the  quicker  of  the  two,  for, 
after  the  report    which  followed,  he  still  stood  unharmed 
hile  his  double  lay  lifeless  upon  the  floor. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


The  explanation  of  the  timely  appearance  of  the  rescuing 
party  upon  the  scene  was  told  to  me  afterward  by  Miss  Clag- 
horne. 

After  I  had  left  her  and  gone  down  town,  the  effect  of  the 
premonition  upon  her,  instead  of  fading  out,  had  momenta- 
rily grown  stronger,  until  at  length,  unable  longer  to  endure 
its  weight  inactively,  she  had  prevailed  upon  her  father  to 
accompany  her  in  search  of  me.  They  lost  much  time  in 
discovering  a  trace  of  me,  but  finally  came  across  Overton. 
He  had  seen  me  with  a  man  whom  he  had  just  ascertained 
to  be  a  desperate  character,  and  had  tried  to  caution  me, but 
I  had  failed  to  pay  any  attention  to  him.  More  than  ever 
satisfied  by  this  statement  that  I  was  in  imminent  danger, 
she  earnestly  represented  the  necessity  of  following  me  im- 
mediately. But  here  they  were  at  a  loss  again.  Overton 
did  not  know  where  we  had  gone.  In  this  extremity  they  re- 
paired at  once  to  the  police  office.  The  officer  on  duty 
looked  at  Overton  suspiciously  at  first ;  but  when  the  latter 
explained  their  mission,  and  spoke  of  the  remarkable  like- 
ness between  himself  and  the  person  with  whom  he  had 
seen  me,  the  official  brow  cleared,  and  apologizing  to  Over- 
ton for  having  mistaken  him  for  so  notorious  a  character  as 
the  "  Magpie,'*  he  detailed  three  officers  to  accompany  my 
friends  to  the  headquarters  of  the  "  Magpie  "  and  his  con- 
federates. Miss  Claghorne  was  urged  to  remain  behind,  but 
her  feelings  had  been  wrought  up  to  such  a  pitch  that  she 
insisted  on  pursuing  the  adventure  to  its  end.  When  the 
house  was  reached,  the  party  found  a  man  standing  guard, 
(supposably  Clough,  of  the  black  eye,)  who  gave  an  alarm 
and  succeeded  in  escaping.  They  followed  him  closely,  ar- 
riving upon  the  scene  of  my  perilous  experience  at  the  criti- 
cal moment  already  described. 

At  the  outset  of  my  narrative  I  agreed  to  let  the  reader 
form  his  own  conclusions,  without  attempting  to  bias  his 
judgment.     The  story  is  told,  and  I  keep  my  promise. 

April,  1881.  J..T.  Goodman. 


Those  who  regard  the  ancient  Romans  as  the  greatest  en- 
gineers and  military  organizers  of  antiquity  will  be  staggered 
by  some  revelations  recently  made  by  military7  and  engineer- 
ing critics.  An  exhaustive  memoir,  comprising  several  vol- 
umes, is  now  in  course  of  publication  in  France  on  the  cam- 
paigns of  Hannibal,  the  Carthaginian  general,  which  proved 
so  nearly  fatal  to  Rome's  military  ambition.  St.  Evremond 
shows  that  Hannibal  had  only  eighteen  thousand  veterans 
fit  for  service  when  he  descended  like  a  thunderbolt  upon 
the  Italian  peninsula,  and  dictated  terms  of  peace  at  the 
gates  of  the  Roman  capital.  His  success  in  various  cam- 
paigns, over  consul  after  consul,  was  the  natural  sequel  of 
superior  organization,  an  immeasurably  better  cavalry  ser- 
vice, better  disciplined  and  munitioned  infantry,  superior  en- 
gineering, and  more  reliable  artillery.  For  the  neuroballista 
of  ancient  armies,  whose  thongs  of  hide  could  not  endure 
moisture,  Hannibal  substituted  engines  provided  with  pow- 
erful metallic  springs  that  were  not  affected  by  climatic  con- 
ditions, and  at  least  one  of  his  decisive  victories  was  due  to 
this  simple  improvement  in  war  engines.  The  cause  of 
Hannibal's  final  failure  was  the  constant  interference  of  the 
civil  authorities  with  his  plans  of  operation  ;  and  how  this 
may  defeat  the  best  conceived  plans,  and  palsy  the  energies 
of  the  ablest  generals,  the  earlier  records  of  our  own  civil 
war  abundantly  evince.  But  for  this  cause,  Carthage,  not 
Rome,  would  have  been  the  mistress  of  the  ancient  world. 


Hints  to  husbands:  It  is  unhealthy  to  wear  your  boots  in 
the  house  after  one  o'clock  A.  M.  The  common  plan  is  to 
remove  them  in  the  hallway,  but  many  of  our  most  experi- 
enced husbands  prefer  the  front  steps.  Always  take  a  boot 
in  each  hand  when  going  up  stairs.  This  plan  gives  you  two 
shots  at  the  cat  before  stepping  on  her.  Never  say  any- 
thing to  your  wife  on  these  occasions  except  "  yes  "  and  "no." 
Eating  cloves  is  apt  to  impede  the  speech.  Never  compel 
your  wife  to  get  up  first  and  build  the  fire.  If  she  doesn't  do 
it  of  her  own  accord,  go  to  sleep  again.  Another  way  to  ac- 
complish the  same  result  is  to  whistle  ''  Grandfather's  Clock." 
A  true  woman  will  always  get  up  under  such  circumstances. 
When  your  daughters  get  big  enough  to  have  gentlemen 
visitors,  give  up  the  parlor  to  them  cheerfully.  It  is  much 
cheaper  to  let  the  dog  bite  them  as  they  start  for  home  than 
to  scold  the  girl  until  she  cries,  and  then  have  to  buy  her  a 
sealskin  sacque  as  a  souvenir  of  your  idiocy.  Always  re- 
member your  wedding-day,  and  try  to  mark  the  occasion  by 
some  little  act  showing  that  you  remember  it.  Coming 
home  half-full  will  often  signalize  the  anniversary  in  a  marked 
but  inexpensive  manner.  Bring  your  sons  up  to  some  oc- 
cupation that  will  enable  them  to  get  a  living  when  thrown 
upon  their  own  resources.  Nothing  makes  a  young  man  so 
self-reliant  as  having  a  trade  of  his  own.  Bunko  steerers 
frequently  make  $100  a  day. — From  "Talcs  for  the  House- 
hold? by  ex-Secretary  Evarts. 


Clara  Belle  has  fallen  foul  of  "  Nym  Crynkle,"  editor  of 
the  Feuilleto7i.  The  trouble  is  concerning  some  remarks  the 
lady  made  on  artist's  models,  which  we  published  a  few 
weeks  ago.  Clara  spoke  with  her  usual  plainness,  and  so 
did  "  Nym  Crynkle."  The  lady  now  indulges  in  the  femi- 
nine last  wrord  :  "  The  gentleman  seems  to  have  set  himself 
up  as  a  censor  of  my  correspondence.  He  criticises  my 
style  of  dealing  with  concerns  which,  as  a  woman,  I  ought 
to  know  more  about  than  he.  His  last  attack  was  upon  my 
statement  that  nude  models  for  New  York  artists  are  dis- 
reputable. He  says  :  '  Now  this  is  simply  sensational  and 
untrue,  as  hundreds  of  artists  know.  Vice,  which  is  the  re- 
sult of  the  kind  of  immodesty  here  treated  of,  disqualifies 
women  physically  from  being  models.'  To  which  I  reply 
that  1  challenge  him  to  give  me  the  name  of  a  single  spot- 
less woman  who  hires  herself  out  to  stand  naked  before  art- 
ists. Of  course  he  can't  do  it,  and  he  knows  it  very  well. 
As  for  his  assertion  that  vice  disqualifies  a  model,  that  is 
(begging  his  pardon  for  being  saucy)  arrant  nonsense.  Does 
he  mean  to  say  that  no  married  woman  retains  the  same 
perfection  of  figure  which  she  possessed  as  a  maid  ?  "  We 
advise  the  gentleman  to  let  Clara  alone.  Being  presumably 
a  woman,  she  can  talk  more  plainly  than  he.  And  she  will 
do  it. 

"The  first  round  seems  to  be  in  favor  of  Mr.  Garfield." — 
P.oscoe  Conkling. 


SENSE    AND    SENTIMENT. 


Anon:  To  live  without  a  purpose  is  to  like  a  restless,  un- 
happy life. 

Anon:  It  does  beat  all  how  good  advice   will   make  some 
folks  squirm. 

Spencer : 

Love  is  a  celestial  harmony  of  likely  hearts. 

Thomas  a  Kempis  :  For  he  whom  God  will  help,  no  man's 
malice  can  hurt. 

Anon  :  They  are  never  alone  that   are  accompanied   by 
noble  thoughts. 

Robert  G.  Ingersoll  :  If  there  is  a  God  in  the  universe  He 
will  not  damn  an  honest  man. 

Wordsworth  : 

Time 
Is  a  true  friend  to  sorrow. 

Anon  :  It  requires  the  force  of  a  Titian   or  a  Goethe  to 
surmount  the  ignominy  of  old  age. 

Bacon  :  Praise  is  the  reflection  of  virtue  ;   but    it  is  glass 
or  body  which  giveth  the  reflection. 

Rochefaucault  :    We   pass  often  from   love  to  ambition, 
but  we  seldom  return  from  ambition  to  love. 


LITERARY    BRIC-A-BRAC 


Shakspeare: 


When  valor  prays  on  reason, 
It  eats  the  sword  it  fights  with. 


Robert  G.  Ingersoll:  Dignity  is  a  mask  some  people  wear 
to  keep  you  from  finding  how  little  they  know. 

Oxenstien  :  The  quality  of  books  in  a  library  is  often  a 
cloud  of  witnesses  of  the  ignorance  of  the  owner. 

D'AIembert  :  High  office  is  like  a  pyramid.  Only  two 
kinds  of  creatures  reach  the  top— reptiles  and  eagles. 

Robert  Lloyd  : 

And  yet  the  truth  may  lose  its  grace, 
If  blurted  to  a  person's  face. 

Ernest  Renan  :  A  grain  of  sand  leads  to  the  fall  of  a 
mountain,  when  the  time  has  come  for  the  mountain  to  fall. 

George  Eliot:  Every  man's  work,  pursued  steadily,  tends 
to  become  an  end  in  itself,  and  so  to  bridge  over  the  loveless 
chasms  of  his  life. 

Adolph  Ricard  :  If  your  wife  has  but  a  single  little  cousin, 
sleep  no  more,  keep  awake  all  the  while,  for  a  cousin  is  a 
lover  given  by  nature. 

Young: 

Great  ill  is  an  achievement  of  great  powers  ; 
Plain  sense  but  rarely  leads  us  far  astray. 

Holme  Lee  :  Never  will  a  man,  come  to  years  of  discre- 
tion, be  betrayed  into  the  smallest  commendation  of  one 
woman's  beauty  to  another. 

Anon  :  In  this  work-a-day  world,  where  the  bravest  have 
need  of  all  their  buoyancy  and  strength,  it  is  sinful  to  add 
our  sorrow  to  the  common  load. 

Pope: 

X       The1  learned  is  happy  Nature  to  explore  i 
The  fool  is  happy  that  he  knows  no  more. 

Goldsmith:  Life  at  the  greatest  and  best  is  but  a  froward 
child,  that  must  be  humored  and  coaxed  a  little  till  it  falls 
asleep,  and  then  all  the  care  is  over. 

Le  Sage:  There  are  situations  which  overwhelm  the  soul 
with  a  sentiment  of  grief,  whose  bitterness  none  but  those 
who  have  experienced  can  form  an  idea- 
Pope  : 

What's  fame?    A  fancied  light  in  others'  breath, 
A  thing  beyond  us  e'en  before  our  death. 

Don  Cameron  :  No  man  can  always  be  a  philosopher  who 
is  in  the  habit  of  walking  barefooted  around  a  room  in  which 
his  wife  is  careless  about  where  she  drops  tacks. 

Count  de  Gasparin  :  Be  thou  like  the  bird  perched  upon 
some  frail  thing,  who,  although  he  feels  the  branch  bending 
beneath  him,  yet  loudly  sings,  knowing  well  that  he  has  wings. 

Milton  : 

In  dim  eclipse,  disastrous  twilight  sheds 

On  half  the  nations,  and  with  fear  of  change 

Perplexes  monarchs. 

Catherine  Maria  Sedgwick  :  Better  the  chance  of  ship- 
wTeck  on  a  voyage  of  high  purpose  than  to  expend  life  in  pad- 
dling hither  and  thither  on  a  shallow  stream  to  no  purpose. 

Dickens:  It  is  a  fair,  even-handed,  noble  adjustment  of 
things,  that  while  there  is  infection  in  disease  and  sorrow, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  world  so  irresistibly  contagious  as 
laughter  and  good  humor. 

William  Allen  Butler  : 

Supposing  a  man  had  the  wealth  of  the  Czar 

Of  the  Russias  to  boot,  for  the  rest  of  his  days, 

On  the  whole  do  you  think  he  would  have  much  to  spare, 

If  he  married  a  woman  with  nothing  to  wear? 

Lord  Beaconsfield:  I  understand  what  conduct  means, 
and  I  recognize  that  it  should  be  regulated  by  truth  and 
honor.  I  think  a  man  had  better  have  nothing  to  do  with 
destiny,  particularly  if  it  is  to  make  him  forfeit  his  parole. 

Longfellow  : 

I  believe 
That  woman  in  her  deepest  degradation 
Holds  something  sacred,  something  undefiled, 
Some  pledge  and  keepsake  of  her  higher  nature, 
And,  like  the  diamond  in  the  dark,  retains 
Some  quenchless  gleam  of  the  celestial  light 

David  Swing  :  A  school  which  breeds  intellectual  vanity, 
and  makes  all  the  boys  and  girls  of  a  town  or  a  city  long  to 
be  poets,  or  historians,  or  lawyers,  or  orators,  or  statesmen, 
or  millionaires,  is  very  narrow  and  false  ;  but  broad,  and 
just,  and  true  is  the  public  institution  which  so  sets  forth  the 
ethics  of  labor  that  all  industry — at  the  desk,  or  in  the  shop, 
or  behind  the  plow — will  seem  like  the  acceptance  of  a  call 
from  God  and  humanity.  JUNIUS  Xavier. 

Sax  Francisco,  April  2,  18S1. 


Spenser's  "  Faery  Queen "  was  mostly  written  at  Kilcol- 
man  Castle.  Here  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  visited  the  poet,  and 
the  two  companions  together  enjoyed  those  stirring  strains 
of  chivalry  and  beauty,  so  richly  brought  out  in  glowing 
verse, 

' '  Amongst  the  cool  shade 
Of  the  green  alders,  by  the  Mulla's  shore." 

His  famous  sonnets  were  inspired  by  his  wife,  the  "Eliza- 
beth "  there  alluded  to  in  such  pure  and  fervent  words  of 
love  and  friendship. 

The  source  of  Jean  Ingelow's  inspiration  for  many  of  her 
songs  has  been  the  scenery  surrounding  her  home,  that  of 
the  low,  flat  country  on  the  level  sea-shore,  with  pleasant, 
English  meadows,  stretching  far  away  ;  and  the  monotone 
of  the  sea  she  often  reproduced  in  her  verses.  "Winstan- 
ley"  is  the  history  of  a  lighthouse,  well  known  on  that  coast. 
The  "  High  Tide  "  was  suggested  to  her  thoughts  by  the 
deluge  of  her  native  place  in  1571. 

Drake's  "  Culprit  Fay  "  had  a  very  pleasing  origin,  and 
was  born  of  a  saunter  in  the  neighborhood  of  West  Point. 
The  plan  of  the  poem  was  caught  as  the  author,  with  a  party 
of  friends,  was  idly  enjoying  the  beauty  about  him,  and  chat- 
ting with  his  companions.  So,  Coleridge's  "Ancient  Mari- 
ner" owed  its  existence  to  a  similar  summer  stroll,  one  lovely 
twilight,  among  the  hills  of  Ivanstock.  The  poet  and  his 
friend,  Wordsworth,  roamed  often  amid  the  beautiful  scen- 
ery surrounding  the  home  of  the  latter,  and  this  weird  poem 
was  founded  on  a  dream  of  one  of  Coleridge's  friends. 
Wordsworth  thus  speaks  of  it : 

"  Upon  Ivanstock's  airy  ridge  we  roved  unchecked, 
Or  loitered  'mid  her  sylvan  combs. 
Thou,  in  bewitching  words,  with  happy  heart, 
Didst  utter  the  vision  of  that  ancient  man, 
The  bright-eyed  mariner,  and  rueful  woes  did  utter 
Of  the  Lady  ChristabeL" 

The  romance  of  "  Kenilworth"  was  inspired  by  that  famil- 
iar ballad  of  "  Conmor  Hall,"  which  haunted  the  poet  with 
its  melodious  rhythm  for  many  a  day,  and  gave  him  the  im- 
pulse to  commence  that  fascinating  story. 

Charlotte  Bronte's  descriptions  of  scenery  in  the  novel 
"Jane  Eyre;)  were  not  all  the  creations  of  her  pen,  dipped 
only  in  the  colors  of  moorland  solitudes  enclosing  the  quiet 
of  Haworth  ;  for  that  remote  hamlet  of  Hathersaye,  in  the 
peak  of  Derbyshire,  suggested  much  of  her  vivid  word-paint- 
ing, and  "  Moose  House "  yet  remains  among  other  land- 
marks that  her  genius  has  made  of  interest. 

George  Eliot's  earlier  stories  were,  ^ior  the  most  part, 
sketches  from  familiar  scenes  in  Warwickshire  and  Derby- 
shire ;  but  the  "  Mill  on  the  Floss"  suggests  other  landscapes, 
and  attaches  an  interest  to  the  quaint  country  town  of  Gains- 
borough. The  romantically  named  "Floss"  is  in  reality  the 
river  Trent,  broadening  on  its  far  reaches  toward  the  sea. 

George  Sand's  novel,  "Gabriel,"  was  inspired  by  the 
happy  mirth  and  merry  voices  of  little  children  playing 
about  her  room.  It  came  into  existence  at  a  quaint  old  inn, 
where  she  found  shelter  on  her  way  home  from  Spain.  "La 
Derniere  Aldini"  sprang  from  a  day^s  ramble,  with  her  son, 
in  the  forest  after  botanical  treasures.  She  wrote  as  a  bird 
sings,  "leaving  fragments  of  her  heart  on  ever)'  bush." 

Alexander  Dumas  Sr.  wrote  one  of  his  best  novels,  "  Le 
Chevaherde  la  Maison  Rouge,"  inless  than  seventy-two  hours. 
This  story  of  four  hundred  pages  was  the  result  of  a  wager. 
A  party  of  his  friends  were  dining  with  him  one  day,  and 
the  question  was  asked:  "  In  how  short  a  time  could  you 
wTite  a  novel  in  two  volumes  ?  "  [The  ordinary  two  volume 
French  novel  contained  then  about  four  hundred  i2mo. 
pages.]  He  answered:  "In  seventy-two  hours."  A  wager 
was  instantly  proposed  and  accepted,  and  the  host,  sending 
for  pen  and  paper,  commenced  his  task  while  at  the  table. 
The  tale  was  ended  before  the  time  mentioned  had  expired, 
but  the  novelist  had  taken  little  rest,  and  had  written  almost 
incessantly. 

Poe's  poem,  "The  Bells,"  owed  its  origin  to  a  driving  snow- 
storm, through  which  he  was  wandering  home  late  one  night. 
Seeing  the  light  gleaming  from  a  lawyer's  office  window,  he 
could  not  resist  the  impulse  to  stop  and  knock,  and  request 
the  use  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper  for  a  few  moments.  The  re- 
sult embodied  itself  in  that  delicate  play  of  thought  ^u 
fancy  which  found  such  charming  expression  in  this  poem. 

The  "  River  Path  "  of  Whittier's  was  the  inspiration  of  a 
rare  sunset  on  the  banks  of  the  Merrimac.  "  Tent  on  the 
Beach  "  was  the  child  of  his  fancy,  born  of  a  camping-out 
experience  with  a  party  of  friends  on  Salisbury  Beach. 

Lucy  Larcom's  well-known  poem  of  "  Hannah  Binding 
Shoes  "  was  suggested  by  the  quaint  legends  afloat  in  that 
dreamy  and  picturesque  town  of  Marblehead.  The  place  is 
full  of  romance,  and  a  fitting  haunt  for  gathering  in  material 
to  work  up  into  prose  and  verse. 

Longfellow's  "  Wreck  of  the  Hesperus  "  was  inspired  by  a 
serious  storm,  that  had  caused  sad  disaster  at  sea  as  well  as 
on  land.  Longfellow  had  retired  as  usual,  but  could  not 
sleep,  his  mind  was  so  disturbed  by  the  details  the  papers 
had  given  of  the  damage  done  ;  and  as  the  vision  of  the 
wrecked  Hesperus  drifted  into  his  thoughts,  he  rose  and 
wrote  the  poem,  whole  stanzas  of  which  came  to  him  at  once. 
It  was  finished  just  as  the  old  clock  on  the  stairs  chimed  out 
three.  "The  Children^  Hour"  was  inspired  by  the  happy 
group  at  his  own  fire-side — the  "blue-eyed  banditti  "  he  so 
tenderly  alludes  to  in  those  charming  household  verses. 
-San  Francisco,  April,  1881.  Elve. 


The  "  Head  Man  "  of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  \s  a  genius. 
If  you  disbelieve  it  read  this  apt-epitome  of  the  stalwart 
quarrel  with  the  President  over  the  nomination  of  Robin- 
son :  "  Conk.— Now  The  Magnificent  Gobbler  Is  On  The 
War-Path— His  Wattles  Redder  Than  Ever  With  The  Fires 
Of  Hatred— He  Demands  The  Withdrawal  Of  Robinson's 
Nomination -Or  He  Will  Cry  Havoc,  And  Let  Slip  The 
Dogs  Of  War."         

"  Some  people  may  think  that  the  job  of  sitting  on  the 
safety-valve  is  a  pleasant  one,  but  I  can  assure  them  it  is 
not." — Alexander  III. 

"  Hereafter  T  shall  select  a  fence  with  a  broad  board  on 
the  top  of  it." — David Davis. 


THE   ARGONAUT. 


FRENCH  BONBONS. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


Translated  for  the  "Argonaut,"   where  not  Untranslatable. 


"There  goes  the  duchess.     Fine  woman, 


At  a  ball. 
Guest  No. 
ahrt  she?" 

No.  2 — "Humph  !" 

No.  i — "  Eh  ?     Why,  she's  a  dream." 

No.  2 — "Yes — a  nightmare." 


They  are  playing  "  Lucrezia  Borgia"  now  in  Paris,  and 
the  Charivari  thinks  that  the  piece  is  a  little  out  of  date.  It 
suggests  the  infusion  of  new  blood,  as  follows.  When  Lu- 
crezia appears  to  the  guests  in  the  banqueting  hall,  the  dia- 
logue is  to  be  read  thus : 

Lucrezia — "  Did  ye  eat  of  the  ham  and  spinach?" 

Omnes — "  Aye — all." 

Lucrezia — "  Then  ye  are  lost — ha,  ha !  !  [In  a  hoarse  'whis- 
per]    It  was  American  ham.     Of  trichinosis  ye  will  die  !" 

Gemiaro — "  Infamous  woman  ! "  [Stabs  her  with  a  table- 
knife.     Qttick  curtain.] 

From  Le  Nesepubliepas,  of  Nullepart : 

La  derniere  betise  Americaine. 

"  Est-ce  que  vous  allez  au  bal  ce  soir?  " 

"  Pas  ce  soir?"  - 

"  Un  autre  soir?" 

"  Un  autre  soir." 

"Ehbien,  bon  soir." 

"  Bon  soir." 


When  "  The  Princess  of  Bagdad "  was  first  played,  cer- 
tain great  ladies  were  very  indignant  at  the  theories  in  re- 
gard to  society  put  in  the  mouth  of  Mademoiselle  Croizette. 
Turning  upon  her  husband,  who  was  calmly  listening,  one  of 
them  said  : 

"Why  don't  you  hiss  ?  Do  you  hear  me,  sir?  Why  don't 
you  hiss?" 

And  the  husband  hissed.  Several  others,  similarly  ad- 
dressed, hissed. 

This  does  not  prove  that  a  man  makes  a  goose  of  himself 
■when  he  marries. 

At  the  art  exhibit. 

Two  ladies  are  conversing  on  the  pictures. 

"  Have  you  seen  the  portrait  of  Madame  D ?" 

"  No." 

"  It's  perfectly  abominable,  my  dear." 

"  Indeed  ?     It's  a  good  likeness,  then,  I  suppose." 


"  How  is  your  mother-in-law  ?" 

"  Don't  mention  it  !  " 

"  Why  ?  [sympathetically]     Is  she  well  ?" 

"Disgustingly  so.     She  is  frightfully  healthy." 

"  But  why  don't  you ? " 

"  I  do  what  I  can.  I  pass  my  life  in  placing  her  near  open 
windows,  that  she  may  catch  cold.  I  give  dinner-parties 
once  a  week  at- which  there  are  always  thirteen  at  table." 

"Well?" 

"Alas  !     Her  right-hand  neighbor  catches  cold." 

"Ah!" 

"And  her  left-hand  neighbor  dies." 

[  Weeps,  and  refuses  to  be  comforted.] 


Dans  un  fumoir  : 
"  Que  fumez  vous  la?" 
"  Un  Sarah  Bernhardt.' 
"Comprends  pas." 
"Oui — un  pur  os." 


An  honest  bourgeois  is  buying  a  picture.  It  is  a  genuine 
old  master — the  canvas  has  been  carefully  smoked,  and  the 
frame  filled  with  bird-shot,  to  make  it  look  worm-eaten. 

"And  can  you  guarantee,"  says  he,  "that  it  is  really  old?" 

"  Vy,  my  koodness  krashious,  can'd  you  see  dot  it's  old?" 

"  Yes,  but  will  you  guarantee  that " 

"  Vy,  vot  kind  of  a  man  vas  you,  any  how  ?  Dot  bainting 
is  old  enough  to  be  your  fadder  !" 

Bourgeois  buys. 

Dans  un  salon  oil  Ton  cause  des  e've'nenients  du  Trans- 
vaal : 

"Enfin,  quoi  qu'on  en  dise,  tout  est  vague  et  confus  dans 
ce  que  font  les  Anglais." 

"  Vous  avez  bien  raison  ;  il  y  a  a  boer  et  a  manger." 


Bernhardtiana. 

From  the  Courrier  de  San  Francisco  : 

"  One  telegraphs  thus  the  visit  of  Sarah  Bernhardt  at  the 
Shoots  of  Niagara  : 

"The  troop  is  arrived  Sunday.  The  artists  were  in  four 
cars.  In  descending  of  hers,  Mademoiselle  Bernhardt  is 
rested  an  instant,  nailed  upon  the  place,  mute  of  admiration 
at  the  scene  which  derolled  itself. 

"  She  seemed  to  drink  it  of  the  glance.  In  recovering  the 
word,  she  has  manifested  her  sentiment  by  a  series  of  excla- 
mations in  English — 'Splendid/  Fine/1 

"  After  breakfast,  one  is  impressed  himself  to  make  the 
shoots.     Carriages  have  been  requisitioned. 

"It  is  then  that  Mademoiselle  Bernhardt  has  given  a 
proof  irrecusable  of  her  affection  for  the  infants. 

"At  the  moment  she  emerged  of  the  hotel,  Master  Isaacs 
was  entered.  Master  Isaacs  is  a  little  boyling,  high  like  a 
boot.     He  was  costumed  in  sailor,  alls  sails  spreads. 

"  Sarah  has  apperceived  the  little  good-man,  and  has 
called  him. 

"  He,  at  the  fashion  of  much  of  infants,  was  enflew  him- 
self at  ail  the  quickness  of  his  little  legs. 

"  But  she  has  pursued  him,  she  has  attrapped  him,  she  is 
placed  herself  at  the  knees,  and  she  has  called  him  littel 
rogiti. 

"  One  is  parted  for  Table  Rock,  from  which  the  visitors 
are  descended  under  the  cataract. 

"There  Sarah  has  taken  naturally  an  attitude  theatrical, 
and  has  monologued  in  French. 

"On  the  album  of  the  Prospect  House  Sarah  has  written 
in  French  : 

"  '  How  the  Lord  is  good  to  have  created  of  such  fine  things  !  With 
enthusiasm!  Sarah  Bernhardt,  i83i.'" 


The  Tragedy. 
'La  Dame  aux  Cammelias" — 
I  think  that  was  the  play  ; 
The  house  was  packed  from  pit  to  dome 

With  the  gallant  and  the  gay, 
Who  had  come  to  see  the  tragedy, 
And  while  the  hours  away. 

There  was  the  ruined  spendthrift. 

And  beauty  in  her  prime  ; 
There  was  the  grave  historian, 

And  there  the  man,  of  rhyme, 
And  the  surly  critic,  front  to  front, 

To  see  the  play  of  crime. 

And  there  was  pompous  Ignorance, 

And  Vice  in  flowers  and  lace  ; 
Sir  Crcesus  and  Sir  Pandarus, 

And  the  music  played  apace. 
But  of  that  crowd  I  only  saw 

A  single,  single  face. 

That  of  a  girl  whom  I  had  known 

In  the  summers  long  ago. 
When  her  breath  was  like  the  new-mown  hay, 

Or  the  sweetest  flowers  that  grow  ; 
When  her  heart  was  light,  and  her   soul  was  white 

As  the  winter's  driven  snow. 

And  there  she  sat,  with  her  great  grown  eyes  ; 

They  wore  a  troubled  look  ; 
And  I  read  the  history  of  her  life 

As  it  were  an  open  book, 
And  saw  her  soul,  like  a  slimy  thing, 

In  the  bottom  of  a  brook. 

There  she  sat  in  her  rustling  silk, 

With  diamonds  on  her  wrist, 
And  on  her  brow  a  gleaming  thread 

Of  pearl  and  amethyst. 
"A  cheat,  a  gilded  grief!"  I  said, 

And  my  eyes  were  filled  with  mist, 

I  could  not  see  the  players  play  ; 

I  heard  the  music  moan ; 
It  moaned  like  a  dismal  autumn  wind 

That  dies  in  the  woods  alone ; 
And  when  it  stopped  I  heard  it  still — 

The  mournful  monotone  ! 

What  if  the  count  were  true  or  false? 

I  did  not  care,  not  I  ; 
What  if  Camille  for  Armand  died? 

I  did  not  see  her  die. 
There  sat  a  woman  opposite 

With  piteous  lip  and  eye. 

The  great  green  curtain  fell  on  all,        • 

On  laugh,  and  wine,  and  woe, 
Just  as  death  some  day  will  fall 

'Twixt  us  and  life  I  know ! 
The  play  was  done — the  bitter  play, 

And  the  people  turned  to  go. 

And  did  they  see  the  tragedy? 

They  saw  the  painted  scene ; 
They  saw  Armand,  the  jealous  fool, 

And  the  sick  Parisian  queen  ; 
But  they  did  not  see  the  tragedy — 

The  one  I  saw,  I  mean. 

They  did  not  see  that  cold-cut  face, 

That  furtive  look  of  care ; 
Or  seeing  her  jewels,  only  said, 

"The  lady's  rich  and  fair." 
But  I  tell  you  it  was  the  play  of  life, 

And  that  woman  played  Despair ! 

— Tkomas  Bailey  Aldrich. 


ROMAN    CATHOLIC    SAINTS. 


Idle  and  Incompetent  Ones  Should  be  Stricken  from  the  Calendar. 


A  Masked   Ball. 
There,  in  the  music  strangely  met. 

From  lands  and  ages  wide  apart, 
They  came,  like  ghosts  remembering  yet 

The  old  sweet  yearning  of  the  heart. 

What  sad  and  shining  names  were  heard! 

What  stories  swept  the  dust,  like  trains  ! 
What  minster-buried  echoes  stirred  ! 

What  backward  splendors,  backward  stains  ! 

Still,  two  by  two,  as  moved  by  fate. 

They  come  from  silence  and  from  song  ; 

The  tyranny  of  love  and  hate 

With  that  mock  pageant  passed  along. 

There  kings  and  cardinals  long  gone, 

Forgot  their  feuds,  and  joined  the  dance. 

His  Holiness  himself  looked  on, 

With  something  merry  in  his  glance. 

There,  priestly,  yet  not  loath  to  please. 
Stood  Abelard,  by  some  sad  whim, 

In  convent  coif,  poor  Heloise 

Was  near,  confessing — what?— to  him. 

There,  with  forlornest  beauty  wan, 
Young  Amy  Robsart  walked  unseen, 

While  my  Lord  Leicester's  looks  were  on 
Elizabeth,  his  gracious  queen. 

There — though  the  blonde  Rowena  gazed, 
Gold-haired  and  stately,  with  surprise — 

Jeweled  and  dark,  Rebecca  raised 
The  Saxon  knight  half-wistful  eyes. 

And  there,  despite  his  inky  cloak. 

The  melancholy  Dane  seemed  gay, 
And  to  Polonius'  daughter  spoka 

Things  Shakspeare  does  not  have  him  say. 

'  I  think,"  he  said,   "  I  know  you  by 

That  most  fantastic  wreath  you  wear." 
She,  with  a  little  languid  sigh, 
Asked  if  his  father's  ghost  were  there. 

'  That  voice — though  veiled,  it  can  not  hide  ; 
One  trifling  favor  I  would  ask  : 
Give  me — yourself."     "No,  no!"  she  cried; 
"  You  are — a  stranger  in  a  mask." 

What  more?    Ah,  well!     Ophelia  fled 

From  Hamlet ;  when  her  mask  was  raised, 
'  I  was  mistaken,"  Hamlet  said, 
As  in  Ophelia's  face  he  gazed. 

Ah,  in  the  world,  as  at  the  ball, 

There  is  a  mask  that  lovers  wear ; 
We  call  it  youth.     But  let  it  fall. 

Then  Hamlet  and  Ophelia  stare. 

—S.  M.  B.  Piatt. 


It  is  announced,  says  the  New  York  Times,  that  the  Pope 
is  about  to  take  measures  for  the  canonization  of  several 
new  saints.  This  will  undoubtedly  give  an  opportunity  to 
the  reforming  element  of  the  church,  of  which  Leo  is  the 
visible  head,  to  make  a  new  attack  on  the  entire  Roman 
Catholic  saint  system,  and  to  demand  that  instead  of  mak- 
ing new  saints  the  church  should  endeavor  to  reform  the  ex- 
isting saint  list. 

The  practice  of  canonizing  eminent  dead  servants  of  the 
church  is  without  doubt  a  useful  one.  Not  only  are  saints 
needed  for  the  protection  of  Italian  towns,  and  as  the  es- 
pecial guardians  of  members  of  the  church  militant,  but 
saintship  is  in  the  nature  of  a  reward  for  good  conduct,  and 
the  hope  of  canonization  naturally  stimulates  good  men  and 
women  to  earn  that  reward.  In  the  early  church  canoniza- 
tion was  conferred  with  great  circumspection,  and  martyr- 
dom was  almost  a  necessary  qualification  for  the  honor,  but 
in  later  times  saints  have  been  made  with  lavish  generosity, 
and  not  always,  it  is  to  be  feared,  with  a  rigid  regard  to 
merit.  Thus  there  are  many  saints  in  the  calendar  who 
were  not  martyrs,  and  whose  lives  were  so  uneventful  that  it 
is  difficult  for  the  men  of  the  present  generation  to  imagine 
why  they  were  canonized.  The  effect  of  this  liberality  has, 
of  course,  been  to  cheapen  sainthood;  canonization  is  by  no 
means  the  honor  that  it  originally  was,  and  the  hope  of  be- 
coming a  saint  has  to  a  great  degree  lost  its  power  to  recon- 
cile a  modern  Roman  Catholic  to  martyrdom.  It  is,  then, 
not  without  a  show  of  reason  that  reformers  are  now  urging 
that  the  honor  of  canonization  should  henceforth  be  con- 
ferred only  on  persons  of  exceptional  merit,  of  whose  quali- 
fications there  cannot  be  the  slightest  question. 

It  is  also  claimed  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  ought 
to  revise  its  list  of  saints,  and  strike  out  the  name  of  everv 
saint  whose  right  to  saintship  cannot  be  satisfactorily  main- 
tained. There  are  admittedly  a  large  number  of  saints  on 
the  books  of  the  Church  who  have  nothing  whatever  to  do. 
They  have  never  been  assigned  to  the  care  of  any  State,  city, 
or  commune,  and  as  there  are  not  days  enough  in  the  year 
to  give  every  saint  a  clear  festival  day,  these  supernu- 
merary saints  have  been  allowed  to  share  in  the  festivals  of 
other  saints.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  what  claim  to  respect  a 
saint  can  have  who  was  canonized  without  having  done  any- 
thing in  particular  to  deserve  it,  and  who  has  never  been  en- 
gaged in  active  service  since  he  became  a  saint.  If  these 
superfluous  saints  are  struck  from  the  calendar  there  will 
be  room  for  the  promotion  to  sainthood  of  two  or  three 
score  of  really  deserving  persons,  and  the  honor  of  canoni- 
zation will  be  prized  far  more  highly  than  it  is  at  present. 

Then  there  is  another  class  of  saints  as  to  whose  removal 
there  can  be  no  valid  objection.  These  are  the  saints  who, 
in  their  capacity  as  patrons  of  various  towns,  have  signally 
neglected  their  duty.  Take,  for  example,  the  little  Italian 
town  of  Pontelungo,  of  which  St.  Briario  has  been  the  pa- 
tron since  the  year  1114.  Of  the  saint's  neglect  of  duty  the 
evidence  is  overwhelming.  Pontelungo  has  been  desolated 
by  the  plague,  the  cholera,  and  the  small-pox.  It  has  been 
sacked  by  Saracens,  Spaniards,  Germans,  and  Frenchmen, 
and  but  one  English  tourist  has  visited  it  within  the  memory 
of  man,  and  even  this  tourist's  friends  refuse  to  ransom  him. 
There  was  no  excuse  for  this  neglect  of  duty  on  the  part  of 
the  saint.  The  festival  has  been  annually  celebrated.  He 
has  had  candles  without  limit,  and  his  altar  in  the  parish 
church  is  one  which  many  hard-working  saints  might  envy. 
What  is  the  use  in  keeping  this  careless  or  incompetent  saint 
in  office  any  longer?  His  removal  would  create  enthusiasm 
in  the  hearts  of  the  people. of  Pontelungo,  and  they  would 
instantly  elect  as  their  patron  some  good,  industrious  saint, 
in  whose  protection  they  could  feel  a  reasonable  degree  of 
confidence.  What  is  true  of  St.  Briario  is  true  of  several 
other  saints,  and  the  sooner  they  are  made  to  give  way  to 
saints  whose  hearts  are  in  their  work,  and  whose  ability  and 
trustworthiness  have  been  fully  tested,  the  better. 

What  is  evidently  needed  is  the  adoption  of  an  entirely 
new  system  in  the  management  of  the  saint  department  of 
the  church.  When  the  present  calendar  is  thoroughly  weeded 
out,  new  canonizations  should  be  made  only  after  a  thorough 
competitive  examination  of  all  the  candidates  for  sainthood. 
Instead  of  permitting  a  saint  to  retain  his  position  forever, 
irrespective  of  his  conduct,  he  should  be  liable  to  be  removed 
for  good  cause.  To  make  room  for  new  saints  there  should 
be  a  provision  by  which  any  saint,  after,  say,  five  centuries 
of  good  service,  could  be  placed  on  the  retired  list,  and  ex- 
empted from  active  duty  as  a  patron  of  anything  or  anybody. 
Finally,  the  Methodist  principle  of  itineracy  should  be 
adopted,  and  there  should  be  a  new  assignment  of  patron 
saints  every  fifty  or  one  hundred  years.  This  would  prevent 
any  town  from  having  a  monopoly  of  a  particularly  good 
saint,  and  would  enable  a  town  incumbered  with  an  incom- 
petent saint  to  get  rid  of  him  without  hurting  his  feelings. 
The  propriety  of  these  reforms  is  so  manifest  that  it  is  hardly 
possible  that  the  Pope  can  long  resist  their  adoption. 


Mr.  Mortimer,  of  the  weekly  London  Figaro,  has  been 
looking  in  vain  for  a  capitalist  to  back  his  idea  of  a  daily 
edition.  Now  Mr.  Edmund  Yates  comes  to  the  front  with 
an  announcement  of  a  daily  on  somewhat  kindred  lines.  The 
Figaro  was  originally  a  daily  journal.  The  Franco-Prussian 
war,  however,  was  a  period  of  too  much  gravity  for  the  suc- 
cess of  a  daily  sheet  of  gossip,  and  chat,  and  general  news. 
The  Figaro,  therefore,  became  a  weekly,  and  it  soon  had 
many  competitors.  The  Figaro  and  the  Hornet  were  the 
pioneers  of  the  World  and  Truth,  and  the  other  successful 
journals  of  entertaining  news  and  comment.  They  culminated 
in  the  Cuckoo,  (the  new  daily,)  which  appeared  on  the  nth 
of  March.  Nobody  likes  the  title.  But  successful  papers 
have  been  started  before  now  with  titles  that  were  considered 
bad  at  starting.  Mr.  Yates  hits  the  London  daily  papers 
hard  in  his  announcement  of  his  new  journal.  The  pros- 
pectus cannot  be  commended  on  the  score  of  modesty,  but 
modesty  is  no  longer  a  virtue  in  London.  Mr.  Yates  has 
not  made  his  magazine,  Time,  a  success.  He  certainly  gives 
fortune  a  fair  chance.  From  a  monthly  to  a  daily  is  a  long 
step.  He  is  handicapped  with  his  title,  but  his  paper  is  sure 
to  be  lively  and  bright. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


BELLA'S    LETTER. 

There  is  not  much  to  mention  since  my  last  letter. 
A  german  was  given  by  Miss  Jennie  Le  Gay  Boyd  at 
her  residence,  No.  1310  Hyde  Street,  on  Friday  even- 
ing last,  and  one  also  by  Mr.  O.  N.  Keyes  on  the 
next  evening,  at  his  residence,  No.  601  Van  Ness 
Avenue.  Those  who  attended  the  latter  say  that  it 
was  very  enjoyable.  To-morrow  afternoon  the  San 
Francisco  Yacht  Club  give  a  hop  at  their  club  house 
in  Saucelito. 

It  is  reported  that  an  engagement  of  marriage  ex- 
ists between  Commander  Fred  Rodgers,  U.  S.  N., 
and  Miss  Sallie  Fall,  daughter  of  Mr.  John  C.  Fall, 
of  San  Francisco.  Cupid's  triumph  on  Folsom  Street 
will  culminate  in  two  marriages  on  Tuesday,  the  19th 
instant,  thus  :  At  the  residence  of  the  bride's  parents, 
between  Second  and  Third  Streets,  Judge  Robert  Y. 
Hayne,  of  the  Superior  Court,  will  wed  with  Miss 
Grade  Parrott ;  and  at  the  residence  of  the  bride's 
mother,  near  Ninth  Street,  Mr.  James  Robinson,  son 
of  Alfred  Robinson,  of  this  city,  will  lead  the  pretty 
and  accomplished  Miss  Carrie  Hawes  to  the  altar, 
shortly  after  meridian.  The  next  day,  Wednesday, 
the  20th  instant,  as  I  have  heretofore  announced,  Mr. 
David  Brown  and  Miss  Dollie  Brown  will  be  married 
in  the  parlors  of  the  bride's  father  at  the  Palace  Ho- 
tel. Invitations  to  attend  all  of  the  above  weddings 
are  out.  On  Wednesday  evening,  the  27th  instant, 
there  will  be  a  wedding  reception  at  the  residence  of 
the  bride's  parents  on  Fifteenth  Street,  occasioned  by 
the  marriage  of  Miss  Nellie  Garcia  and  Mr.  C.  M. 
Gerrish,  of  Port  Townsend.  The  wedding  of  Mr.  I. 
P.  Elsenbach,  of  this  city,  and  Miss  Ella  Beck,  of 
Oregon,  will  take  place  in  San  Francisco  on  Sunday 
afternoon  next.  The  engagement  is  announced  be- 
tween Mr.  Bruce  Cartwright,  a  son  of  Colonel  Alex- 
ander Cartwright,  of  Honolulu,  and  Miss  Mollie  L. 
Wells,  daughter  of  N.  W.  Wells,  of  Oakland.  Ihe 
telegraph  says  that  Mr.  F.  M.  Page  and  Miss  Belle 
McCusker  were  married  in  Placerville  on  Monday 
last.  At  the  same  time  and  place  Mr.  W.  P. 
Hammon  and  Miss  Gussie  Kenny  were  united,  and 
immediately  after  the  ceremony  both  of  the  newly 
married  couples  departed  for  Oakland.  The  tele- 
graph also  informs  us  that  Mr.  H.  T.  Bingham,  a 
prominent  lawyer  of  Portland,  Oregon,  has  been 
wedded  to  Miss  E.  Knott,  daughter  of  Mr.  Lee  Knott, 
of  East  Portland.  On  Saturday  afternoon  last  Mr. 
Lewis  Locke,  the  Chinese  interpreter  of  the  criminal 
courts  of  this  city,  was  married  to  Miss  Alice  Eastman. 
The  movements  and  whereabouts  of  society  people, 
and  others  more  or  less  known,  may  be  chronicled, 
or  gossipped  about,  as  follows  :  Colonel  E.  E.  Eyre, 
accompanied  by  P.  S.  Buckminster,  is  prospecting 
down  in  Arizona.  Mrs.  Judge  Hager  returned  from 
Princeton,  N.  J.,  on  Monday  last,  whither  she  went 
about  a  month  ago  to  visit  her  son,  who  had  been  ac- 
cidentally injured  a  short  time  before  her  departuie. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Doherty  have  left  the  Palace  for 
their  summer  residence  at  San  Rafael.  Miss  Shafter 
contemplates  an  Eastern  trip  during  the  coming  sum- 
mer. This  young  lady  had  a  real  nice,  genuine,  old- 
fashioned  cry  on  board  the  City  of  Peking  on  Satur- 
day last,  over  the  departure  of  her  friend,  Mrs.  Rob- 
ert Johnson,  for  China  and  Japan.  Judge  Crockett 
and  daughters  have  returned  to  Fruit  Vale  for  the 
summer.  Mrs.  Theodore  F.  Payne  was  in  Paris  on 
March  2d.  Mrs.  and  Miss  Flood  have  gone  to 
Menlo  for  the  season.  F.  B.  Adams  was  in  Naples 
last  month.  The  sailing  ol  the  Alaska  a  few  weeks 
ago,  that  of  the  Ticondcroga  last  week,  and  that  of  the 
Ranger  to-morrow,  deprives  our  young  ladies  of  many 
splendid  temporary  beaux  and  escorts,  and  the  music 
of  the  racqucite  will  be  heard  less  in  the  land.  Stuart 
M.  Taylor  and  wife  contemplate  a  trip  to  Europe. 
Commander  George  W.  Coffin,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been 
ordered  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of 
Captain  McDougal,  and  will  arrive  here  from  Wash- 
ington in  a  few  days.  Captain  Bacon,  formerly  com- 
manding officer  of  Company  F,  Second  Infantry,  de- 
parted for  the  East  on  Sunday  morning  last,  where 
he  will  permanently  locate.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  Op- 
penheim  have  arrived  in  Europe,  where  they  will 
travel  for  six  or  eight  months.  Andrew  Glassell  a^d 
L.  J.  Rose,  of  Los  Angeles,  are  at  the  Palace. 
George  M.  Gaylord  has  been  elected  captain  of  Com- 
pany F,  vice  Bacon,  resigned.  Miss  Selfridge,  daugh- 
ter of  Doctor  Selfridge,  of  Oakland,  has  a  sky  parlor 
on  the  fifth  floor  of  157  Rue  du  Fauborg  St.  Honore. 
Major  Keeler,  of  General  McDowell's  staff,  has  re- 
turned from  Southern  California,  much  improved  in 
health.  John  Benson,  during  his  last  visit  to  Arizona 
and  New  Mexico,  it  is  understood,  selected  a  site  for 
that  proposed  fountain  in  the  city  that  bears  his 
name.  Captain  Robertson,  Company  E,  First  In- 
fantry, has  resigned.  Mrs.  Alexander  Sharon  is  on  a 
visit  to  some  friends  in  the  country.  It  is  said  that 
the  most  charming  woman  on  California  Street  has 
dimples  on  her  shoulder-blades.  Mrs.  Kinsey,  of  the 
Palace,  left  for  New  York  on  Monday  morning  last. 
Mrs.  A.  S.  Bates,  of  Oakland,  arrived  home  via 
the  Southern  route  a  few  days  ago.  The  absence  of 
General  Ned  Beale  from  San  Francisco  is  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  he  went  direct  from  Lathrop  to  his 
ranch  in  Kern  County.  Miss  Edith  Longfellow, 
daughter  of  the  poet,  whose  presence  in  Los  Angeles 
I  have  noted  in  a  former  letter,  is  at  the  Palace. 
Miss  Longfellow  is  remarkably  handsome.  Miss  M. 
Moss  has  returned  from  the  East.  Mrs.  Baily,  of 
Angel  Island,  has  Miss  Dodge,  of  Boston,  with  her 
.  as  her  guest.  Hayward  Hutchinson  was  entertained 
last  evening  at  San  Mateo  by  his  friend,  Captain 
Kohl.  Col.  D.  R.  Earned,  U.  S.  A.,  is  at  the  Bald- 
win. Professor  E.  N.  Horsford  and  daughters,  and 
Henry  F.  Durant,  of  Boston,  are  at  the  Palace.  R. 
M.  Rogers,  U.  S.  A.,  is  at  the  Grand.  Lieutenant 
Curtiss,  U.  S.  A.,  is  at  the  Lick.  Mrs.  Estee  has 
given  up  her  rooms  at  the  Palace,  and  gone  up  to  her 
summer  residence  in  Napa.  It  may  not  be  generally 
known  that  Miss  Holladay  of  this  city,  has  one  of 
the  sweetest  voices  in  the  State.  Mr.  Tubbs  and 
sons  went  fishing  on  Friday  last,  the  1st  instant,  up 
the  Carmel  River,  near  Monterey,  and  returned  to 
the  Hotel  del  Monte  with  ninety-six  good-sized  trout. 
Geo.  Crocker  and  Joe  Grant  also  took  some  nice  ones. 
Chief-Engineer  H.  S.  Davids,  U.  S.  N.,  resumed  his 
duties  at  Mare  Island  on  the  10th  instant.  J.  M. 
Forbes  sailed  for  Hongkong  last  week.  Captain  St. 
Clair  and  Major  Webb,  H.  M.  S.,  are  at  the  Palace. 
W.  H.  Hammon,  U.  S.  A.,  is  at  the  Occidental.  Mr. 
W.  E.  Brown  is  building  an  elegant  twenty-thousand- 
dollar  house  on  the  corner  of  Buchanan  and  Sacra- 
mento Streets,  which  he  will  handsomely  furnish  and 
then  present  to  his  daughter  as  a  wedding  gift.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Loomis  leave  for  Menlo  for  the  summer  in 
the  course  of  a  few  weeks.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Drury 
Melone  will  divide  their  summer  time  between  Oak 
Knoll  and  Monterey.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Poett  go  to  San 
Mateo  in  a  few  weeks.  Mrs.  Homer  King  will  spend 
a  purtion.  of  the  coming  summer  at  the  old  bome- 
Nfipa.     Mrs.  General  Houghton  and  her 


daughter  Fanny  will  spend  the  greater  part  of  the 
warm  season  at  Monterey.  J.  H.  Redington  and 
family  go  to  San  Mateo  in  a  few  days.  Mrs.  Senator 
Jones  contemplates  going  to  Santa  Monica. 

The  following-named  are  among  those  who  have 
arrived  at  the  Hotel  del  Monte,  Monterey,  since  my 
last  letter  :  Mrs.  Geo.  W.  Bothwell,  Nevada ;  Mrs. 
A.  R.  Dansforth,  Frank  Bothwell,  Denver,  Col.  ; 
James  M.  Barney,  wife,  child  and  nurse,  Arizona ; 
Mrs.  Geo.  M.  Pullman,  Miss  Pullman  and  maid, 
Geo.  C.  Clarke  and  wife,  G.  S.  Hubbard  and  wife, 
Chicago  ;  Mrs.  Evans,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. ;  Geo.  P. 
Smith,  Philadelphia ;  F.  R.  Smith,  St.  Paul,  Minn. ; 
A.  N.  Van  Valkenburg,  New  York  ;  A.  L.  Tubbs 
and  wife,  Miss  Nettie  K.  Tubbs,  W.  B.  Tubbs, 
Austin  C.  Tubbs,  William  Dunphy  and  wife.  Miss  I. 
Dunphy,  Mrs.  Crooks,  Miss  Callie  Crooks,  Dr. 
Albert  Miller  and  wife.  William  Babcock  and  wife, 
Miss  Babcock,  Miss  Bispham,  Mrs.  Page,  Miss 
Atherton,  R.  B.  Forman,  William  Lane  Booker, 
Alfred  S.  Tubbs,  George  Crocker,  Jos.  Grant,  Mrs. 
R.  N.  Graves,  Miss  Graves  and  maid,  A.  Guthrie, 
Geo.  J.  Brooks,  Miss  Lily  Brooks,  Miss  Wright, 
Eugene  E.  Jones,  J.  A.  Ford  and  wife,  J.  A.  Taber, 
C.  Sutherland,  W.  P.  Harrison,  F.  G.  Smith,  E.  A. 
Girvin  and  wife,  Mrs.  D.  A.  Earl,  J.  P.  Allen  and 
wife,  H.  Holderness,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Requa,  Mrs.  L.  A. 
Booth,  Mark  Requa,  L.  P.  McCarthy,  Mrs.  Benjamin 
A.  Barney,  R,  M.  Cumming  and  wife,  Mrs.  John 
Cumming,  San  Francisco.  BELLA. 

Friday,  April  8,  1881. 


THE  ART  LOAN  EXHIBITION. 
Concerning  its  Aims— What  it  Will  Comprehend. 

The  lady-managers  of  the  "  Society  of  Decorative 
Art"  are  busy  with  their  preparations  for  the  coming 
Art  Loan  Exhibition,  which  will  open  somewhere 
about  the  27th  of  the  month.  The  rooms  of  the  Art 
Association,  on  Pine  Street,  between  Montgomery  and 
Kearny  Streets,  have  been  very  kindly  placed  at  their 
disposal  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  the  society  to 
come  into  posession  about  the  22d  instant.  As  the 
spring  vacation  of  the  School  of  Design  comes  be- 
tween the  15th  of  April  and  the  15th  of  May,  the 
ladies  will  be  able  to  use  the  large  studio  room  for 
music  and  promenading,  so  that  the  attractions 
offered  at  the  Art  Loan  will  not  be  exclusively 
aesthetic.  The  exhibition  will  be  open  from  ten  A.  M. 
until  five  P.  M.,  and  again  in  the  evening  between 
seven  and  ten  o'clock.  Members  of  the  various 
committees  will  be  on  duty  whenever  the  rooms  are 
open,  and  for  a  couple  of  weeks,  no  doubt,  the  Pine 
Street  art  room  will  be  the  fashionable  place  of 
rendezvous.  There  will  be  season  tickets,  and  a 
small  single  admission,  so  that  lovers  of  beautiful 
and  curious  things  will  feel  themselves  daily  tempted 
to  stroll  into  the  Art  Rooms.  Dame  Rumor  says  that 
all  departments  of  art  will  be  utjll  represented,  as  the 
ladies  in  their  collection  tours  have  met  with  the 
most  generous  and  courteous  reception.  With  some 
invidious  exceptions,  taste  and  a  willingness  to  loan 
for  others'  benefit,  have  gone  hand  in  hand  ;  and 
from  various  long  "lists,"  and  numerous  significant 
small  "  tickets,"  which  the  writer  has  caught  sight  of, 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  Art  Rooms  are  destined  to 
appear  in  their  best  array  on  the'first  night  of  the 
Art  Loan  Exhibition. 

The  picture  gallery  will  consist  of  gems  from 
the  private  collections  of  Governor  Stanford,  Mrs. 
Charles  Crocker,  Mr.  D.  O.  Mills,  Mrs.  George 
Hearst,  Mr.  Lloyd  Tevis,  Mr.  J.  B.  Haggin,  Mrs. 
Chris.  Reis,  and  many  others  who  are  fortunate 
enough  to  poasass  good  examples  of  modern  schools. 
Some  few  paintings  of  more  ancient  names  than 
those  that  now  figure  in  the  Salon  and  the  Academy 
of  Design  have  also  been  promised. 

The  bric-a-brac  fancier  will  be  able  to  pass  many 
pleasant  hours  over  the  various  cases.  Old  speci- 
mens have  not  been  found  in  large  numbers,  but 
there  will  be  some  good  examples  of  early  New  Eng- 
land ware,  including  cups  that  came  over  in  the  May- 
flower, and  some  fine  pieces  of  the  dark-blue  plates 
common  to  American  tables  in  the  first  quarter  of  the 
present  century.  The  disputed  Lowesloft  factory  will 
be  worthily  represented.  There  should  be  a  full  col- 
lection of  the  earlier  Wedgwood  ware,  of  spade  and 
bow,  but  none  has  been  yet  heard  from.  Who  are 
the  fortunate  owners  of  any  ?  The  present  state  of 
the  ceramic  art  will  be  fairly  illustrated,  as  this  city 
possesses  some  fine  pieces  of  modern  Worcester, 
Copeland,  Doutton,  Sevres,  and  Dresden  china, 
which  have  been  "attached"  for  the  exhibition. 

Not  the  least  attractive  department  will  be  that  un- 
der the  committee  on  laces,  jewels,  curios,  etc. — the 
etcetera  covering  many  interesting  objects.  A  ring 
contains  a  genuine  lock  of  Washington's  hair ;  a  piece 
of  the  Colonne  Vendome,  the  seals  carried  by  Lord 
Fairfax  during  the  Cromwellian  wars,  Napoleon  sou- 
venirs, Alaskan  curiosities,  autograph  letters  of  cele- 
brated persons,  antique  garments,  and  innumerable 
articles  for  which  this  skeleton  list  will  but  whet  the 
appetite. 

While  imported  art  productions  will  necessarily 
form  the  bulk  of  the  exhibit,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
home-workers  in  the  line  of  decorative  art  will  send 
in  contributions  to  the  society,  for  either  exhibition 
or  sale,  in  its  own  special  department.  Several  of 
the  managers  have  expressed  themselves  as  very  de- 
sirous to  make  this  part  a  feature  of  the  exhibit ;  but 
of  course  they  are  powerless  to  accomplish  this  with- 
out the  cooperation  of  those  whom  they  desire  not 
only  to  interest,  but  to  benefit.  Although  it  has  been 
thought  best,  we  believe,  to  exclude  local  art  from  the 
general  collection,  it  is  to  local  sources  that  the  soci- 
ety appeals  for  its  own  special  "Society  of  Decorative 
Art  Exhibit ;"  and  things  which  one  of  the  chairmen 
of  the  five  collection  committees  would  be  compelled 
to  pass  by,  could  be  appropriately  sent  to  the  secre- 
tary of  the  committee  on  admission  of  work,  1730 
Jackson  Street,  or  be  brought  to  the  notice  of  any  of 
the  managers  of  the  society,  who  would  refer  them  to 
the  proper  quarter.  Any  one  who  has  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  wandering  through  one  of  the  many  loan  ex- 
hibitions that  have  been  the  fashion  in  Eastern  cities 
for  some  years  past,  will  feel  truly  grateful  to  the  en- 
terprising organizers  of  our  promised  exhibition. 

San  Francisco,  April  8,  1881.  M. 


The  Lotus  Social  Club,  of  which  George  H.  Rice  is 
President,  is  now  in  its  second  year.  At  their 
monthly  social  last  Thursday  evening  there  was  a 
large  and  brilliant  gathering.  Among  those  present 
there  were  Mrs.  G.  H.  Rice,  Mrs.  R.  A.  Johnson, 
Mrs.  A.  H.  Vail,  Mrs.  A.  Quade,  Mrs.  M.  Phillips, 
Mrs.  Frank  Shay,  Mrs.  J.  T.  Cutting,  Mrs.  E.  A. 
Shepherd,  Mrs.  Frank  Lake,  Mrs.  Dr.  J.  T.  Glad- 
wyn,  Mrs.  F.  C.  Woodbury,  Mrs.  S.  W.  Knapp, 
and  many  others. 


"  Oh,  isn't  that  poodle  just  too  sweet  I ' 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 

The  Wilhelmj  evenings  have  already  received  elab- 
orate mention.  Further  comment  could  add  nothing 
to  the  fame  of  the  great  violinist,  nothing  to  the  re- 
membrance of  pleasure  afforded  by  the  finish  and 
care  of  Miss  Fritch's  vocalization,  and  nothing  to 
the  very  appreciative  esteem  in  which  Mr.  Stern- 
berg is  held  as  a  pianist  and  a  gentleman.  In  part- 
ing with  these  artists,  however,  San  Francisco  will  not 
feel  itself  utterly  bereft  of  the  means  of  satisfactory 
musical  interpretation.  This,  of  course,  is  not  to 
say  that  it  regards  the  genius  of  Wilhelmj  as  any- 
thing less  than  the  phenomenon  that  it  is  ;  such  tal- 
ent creates  for  itself  everywhere  a  higher  place  than 
can  be  awarded  or  denied  by  the  caprice  of  popular 
favor.  But  for  certain  of  our  singers  and  pianists, 
whose  merits  are  most  justly  comparable  with  the  ad- 
mirable attainments  of  Miss  Fritch  and  Mr.  Stern- 
berg, these  are  happy  days  of  compliment.  The 
chance  remarks  that  one  was  sure  to  overhear  at  any 
of  the  concerts  made  this  an  apparent  fact,  aside 
from  its  own  self-evident  truth.  Some  people,  for  ex- 
ample, who  were  listening  to  Miss  Fritch  on  Friday 
evening  of  last  week,  were  plainly  uneasy  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  a  lack  in  her  singing,  which  they  felt 
but  could  not  name.  They  exchanged  glances,  and 
certain  impressions,  after  that  lady,  in  her  beautiful 
trailing,  shimmering  dress,  had  trilled  an  elaborate 
aria  of  Donizetti's,  and  swept  from  the  stage  with 
stately  grace.  ' '  How  do  you  like  her  ?  "  one  of  them 
asked,  with  an  intonation  of  some  perplexity.  '"She 
has  no  more  magnetism  than  a  mushroom,"  answered 
the  other  decisively  ;  "  but  wait  until  we  have  heard 
the  Kerry  Dance."  I  think  they  wanted  to  be  fair  to 
Miss  Fritch.  but  it  turned  out,  after  Wilhelmj  had 
played,  and  she  came  back  to  sing  the  Kerry  Dance, 
that  they  had  heard  Mrs.  Tippett  somewhere  in  the 
same  song.  And  what  they  said,  what  they  unani- 
mously agreed  upon,  is  really  true — that  for  the  feel- 
ing alone  in  Mrs.  Tippett's  voice  they  would  give  all 
the  polish,  all  the  cold  and  elegant  versatility  of  Miss 
Fritch.  "She  may  sing  it  so,"  said  one  of  the  la- 
dies, disappointedly ;  "  but  her  heart  is  not  '  full  of 
tears  '  when  she  thinks  and  dreams  of  the  Kerry 
dancing."  They  applauded  nevertheless.  The 
"  Thrilling  Three  "  can  certainly  not  lay  the  charge 
of  coldness  at  the  door  of  their  San  Francisco  audi- 
ences. An  audience  is  always  a  study  in  itself  ;  and 
one  is  sometimes  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  attitudes 
assumed  toward  different  performances.  Indeed  one's 
personal  intolerance  of  mediocrity,  or  downright  stu- 
pidity, is  now  and  then  shamed  into  silence  by  the 
long  suffering  patience  an  assembly  of  our  fellow  be- 
ings will  manifest  collectively  in  behalf  of  these  un- 
interesting qualities. 

Everybody  knows  by  this  time  what  sort  of  a  pro- 
gramme Mr.  Eimer  offered  the  public  last  week  at 
the  Grand  Opera  House,  but  has  it  yet  been  recorded 
how  courteously  this  same  public,  when  it  was  smit- 
ten upon  one  cheek,  turned  to  him  the  other  also  ?  It 
is  useless  to  disguise  the  fact  that  the  affair,  consid- 
ered as  a  musical  entertainment,  was  uncommonly 
like  a  failure ;  to  the  credit  of  a  much-enduring  com- 
pany, however,  let  it  be  written  that  they  suffered  and 
made  no  sign.  Couture,  the  French  artist,  in  de- 
scribing a  bad  picture  of  the  Austrians  being  killed  by 
his  fellow-countrymen,  observed  that  "it  must  be 
confessed  they  submit  with  great  politeness!"  It 
might  be  as  aptly  said  of  Mr.  Eimer's  hearers,  that 
one  certainly  could  not  have  accused  them  of  not 
knowing  how  to  die.  Perhaps  the  unruffled  good- 
nature that  reigned  so  universally  upon  the  occasion 
in  question  was  the  result  of  a  general  intuition  that 
Mr.  Eimer  was  more  to  be  pitied  than  blamed  for  the 
way  things  were  going.  His  orchestra  was  preemi- 
nently and  inconceivably  poor.  Its  blunders  "as- 
pired to  the  rank  of  an  art."  But  Mr.  Eimer  had 
been  most  shabbily  treated  by  various  members  of  the 
musical  fraternity,  upon  whom  he  had  depended  for 
this  important  part  Several  good  players,  whose 
active  presence  had  smoothed  over  defects  at  rehear- 
sals, and  who  might  have  largely  redeemed  the  char- 
acter of  the  final  performance,  appeared  at  that  time 
in  the  body  of  the  house,  attended,  of  course,  by 
their  valuable  reputations.  The  few  instruments  left 
upon  the  stage  wrestled,  as  best  they  might,  with  the 
two  orchestral  numbers  and  the  accompaniments,  and 
gave  forth  about  as  much  musical  sound  as  the 
"twingle-twangle  of  a  Jews-harp."  With  such  a  sup- 
port, there  was  little  hope  for  any  chorus.  The  ladies 
and  gentlemen  under  Mr.  Eimer's  direction,  however, 
ignored  its  inconveniences  more  successfully  than 
might  have  been  expected,  and  not  unfrequently,  dur- 
ing the  evening,  rose  quite  superior  to  its  hindrance. 
In  number  three,  for  instance,  "Strike  high  the 
sounding  chord,"  they  sang  with  much  verve  and  ac- 
curacy, and  the  composition  had  a  spirit  of  its  own 
that  was  very  nice  indeed.  The  soloists,  Madame 
Fabbri,  Miss  Childs,  Miss  Adler,  Mr.  Miiller,  and 
Mr.  Hughes,  certainly  took  great  pains  to  please. 
Mr.  MUller's  solo  received  lavish  applause,  as  well 
as  the  brief  portion  from  the  "  Redemption  "  which 
fell  to  his  share,  a  musical  bit,  by  the  way,  full  of 
genuine  feeling  and  expression.  What  has  seemed, 
after  all,  the  most  pathetic  feature  of  the 
whole  affair,  is  the  fact  of  the  programme's 
having  been  made  up  entirely  of  Mr.  Eimer's  own 
compositions.  If  it  had  not  been  for  something  Fe- 
lix chanced  to  say,  I  fancy  the  pathos  would  have 
been  rather  lost  in  what,  at  first  sight,  one  would  nat- 
urally term  the  egotism  of  the  thing  ;  but  Felix  was 
too  charitable  to  call  it  that  "  Is  it  not  strange,"  he 
said,  musingly,  "what  a  man  will  do  to  obtain  rec- 
ognition of  himself?  There  are  probably  not  a  dozen 
people  here  who  will  be  even  fleetingly  impressed  with 
a  sense  of  Mr.  Eimer's  musical  ability.  Yet  he  is 
conscious  of  such  a  power  within  himself.  He  knows 
these  things  have  some  worth  ;  he  knows  they  are 
good  ;  he  is  irresistibly  impelled  to  seek  acknowledg- 
ment for  them.  It  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  the 
passionate  longing  we  all  have  to  assert  our  identity, 
to  establish  our  unassailable  right  to  be."  It  was  a 
new  aspect  of  the  matter,  a  new  standpoint,  from 
which  the  tinkling  orchestra  withdrew  itself  into  the 
dignity  of  distance;  and  the  dusty  stage,  with  the 
tired  singers,  and  the  worn-out  conductor,  looked  less 
the  scene  of  a  farce  than  of  a  repressed  human  trag- 
edy. I  doubt  whether  Felix  had  ever  read  the  exact 
words  of  Lord  Lytton  which  follow  below.  They 
were  written  about  verse-making,  but  they  finish  what 
he  began  to  say  :  "  How  long  is  it  before  a  man  can 
believe  that  the  world  will  not  take  his  word  for  it, 
when  he  cries  out  to  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  '  I,  too, 
am  a  musician.'  And  with  what  agonies,  as  if  at  the 
wrench  of  soul  from  life,  he  resigns  himself  at  last  to 
the  conviction  that  whether  he  or  the  world  be  right, 
it  comes  to  the  same  thing.  Who  can  plead  his  cause 
before  a  court  that  will  not  give  him  a  hearing?" 
Who  can,  indeed?  F.  A. 


How  do  you  like  the  fit  of  Dunning's  jersey  ? 


COULISSES    CHAT. 

There  is  considerable  activity  in  theatrical  matters 
— among  the  managers.  The  public  have  not  shown 
any  violent  interest  in  their  proceedings,  at  least  so 
far  as  box-office  receipts  have  shown.  The  Soldene 
company  will  not,  I  think,  return  from  Sacramento, 
as  they  proposed.  Their  visit  to  San  Francisco  has 
been  disastrous,  not  to  say  humiliating,  and  it  is  hard 
exactly  to  tell  why.  They  brought  "Olivette,"  but 
not,  I  fancy,  the  genuine  article.  I  hear  that  the 
D'Oyley  Carte  English  version  was  to  be  had  for  five 
hundred  dollars,  just  as  it  had  drawn  so  successfully 
in  London.  I  know,  also,  that  a  rough  arrangement 
was  offering  for  fifty  dollars,  or  thereabouts.  The 
fifty-dollar  version  was  probably  the  one  we  saw,  and 
I  am  free  to  confess  that  the  result  of  the  economy 
was  not  in  keeping  with  the  old  axiom  that  economy 
s  weal'h.  Miss  Soldene's  complete  knowledge  of  the 
opera  bouffe  business  almost  made  one  forget  that 
her  vocal  powers  are  waning.  Had  she  possessed 
the  magnetism  of  fifteen  years  ago,  she  would  have 
carried  the  engagement  through.  She  introduced 
into  the  last  act  "I  have  loved  thee  but  too  late,"  a 
song  of  Stephen  Massett,  which  she  sang  remarkably 
well. 

The  opera  company  created  a  furore  all  through 
the  country,  and  they  have  come  back  loaded  with 
honors  and,  I  hear,  about  six  thousand  dollars  ahead. 
If  so  much,  it  is  something  unparallelled,  since  the 
expenses  of  some  thirty  people  traveling  must  have 
been  enormous.  At  Eureka  they  diversified  the  pro- 
gramme by  "  Trial  by  Jury,"  not  Sullivan's  opera,  but 
with  a  genuine  judge,  jury,  and  court,  with  attorneys 
prosecuting  and  defending.  Clifford  Schmidt  and 
Max  Freeman  took  the  part  of  defendants,  and  the 
jury,  like  an  intelligent  body  of  men,  brought  in  a 
verdict  of  n.  g. — not  guilty.  Then  the  court  ad- 
journed to  the  house  of  a  worthy  Eurekan,  and  the 
opera  ended  pleasantly,  almost  too  pleasantly  for* 
Max  Freeman.  At  Salt  Lake  they  did  "crowded 
houses"  for  a  week.  "The  Pirates  of  Penzance" 
was  least  popular,  though  the  Cornish  miners  crowded 
the  house  to  see  it  at  Eureka,  Grass  Valley,  and  in  the 
mining  towns.  They  add  "  Olivette  "  and  "  Billee 
Taylor "  to  their  repertoire,  and  start  for  Portland 
in  a  few  weeks.  After  that  it  is  said  that  they  will  go 
East. 

Following  Gus  Williams,  who  opens  the  California, 
playing  two  weeks,  comes  John  T.  Raymond  in 
"Fresh,  the  American."  He  is  engaged  for  three 
weeks. 

The  Mestayer  party  arrived  last  week,  prepared  to 
open  at  the  Baldwin  on  Monday  night  last.  They 
were  somewhat  flabbergasted  to  find  the  Lingards 
engaged  for  ' '  Stolen  Kisses. "  -  I  believe  Maguire  un- 
derstood that  they  were  not  to  arrive  until  this  week, 
and  there  was  a  little  difficulty.  It  was  finally  ar- 
ranged, and  they  open  on  Monday  next.  They  have 
four  different  arrangements  of  their  entertainment, 
introducing  different  eccentricities,  and  they  will 
change  the  bill  every  week.  Mr.  Mestayer  is  lighter 
since  he  took  to  extravagant  comedy,  and  he  has 
been  visible  beside  a  pretty  face  and  figure  at  the 
theatre  this  week.  The  p.  f.  and  f.  belong  to  Mrs. 
Mestayer.  "  Nick''  Long,  so  well  known  to  the  old 
habitues  of  the  California  Theatre,  looks  very  natural. 
The  rest  of  the  company  is  new,  I  believe. 

' '  The  Strategists  "  are  doing  well  at  the  Bush  Street. 
The  manager  of  that  theatre  has  secured  the  lease  of 
the  Standard  for  two  years.  Some  say  he  paid  two 
thousand,  some  say  three  thousand  dollars  premium. 
I  think  he  got  it  very  free  of  premiums.  Indeed,  I 
fancy  the  holders  were  very  glad  to  get  rid  of  it.  The 
Edouin  ' '  Sparks  "  will  be  the  first  attraction,  the  18th 
inst.  Robson  and  Crane,  who  are  supposed  by  some 
Eastern  papers  to  receive  immense  terms,  are  coming 
to  the  Bush  Street.  But  inasmuch  as  they  bring  no 
company,  but  propose  to  make  up  one  here,  I  doubt 
the  figures  given. 

Locke  has  also  secured  Tom  Keene  for  the  Bush 
■Street.  I  hear  that  his  agent  demanded  sixteen  fares 
both  ways,  and  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  gross.  Those 
terms  look  very  exorbitant.     He  comes  in  June. 

There  are  lots  of  other  combinations  heading  for 
California  ;  but  perhaps,  inasmuch  as  all  are  for  short 
engagements,  there  may  be  some  chance  for  them. 

Salvini  is  not  coming  out  to  us.  He  returns  to  Eu- 
rope.    His  tour  has  not  been  a  success. 

Bert,  of  the  Hearts  of  Oak  combination,  has  offered 
Bernhardt  thirty-two  thousand  dollars  for  fourteen 
nights  in  San  Francisco  and  on  the  coast.  Bert  has  a 
heart  of  oak,  but  he  has  not  been  in  the  Grand  Opera 
House  lately. 

The  Winter  Garden  has  found  the  star  company, 
Meade,  Nathal,  Lester,  Kennedy,  Marston,  etc.,  too 
expensive,  and  has  cut  down  the  cost.  Nathal,  Ken- 
nedy, and  Miss  Marston  have  been  retired.  Meade 
is  under  contract,  having  that  great  opera,  "  La  Fille 
de  Tambour  Major"  in  his  hands,  and  being  engaged 
to  produce  it.  The  success  of  the  Tivoli  has  been 
solely  owing  to  the  economical  working  of  the  stage. 
Hattie  Moore  and  Gates  are  the  only  two  who  re- 
ceive large  salaries,  and  these  two  are  said  to  get  but 
seventy-five  dollars  a  week  between  them.  Then  Mr. 
Gates  is  factotum,  arranges  the  operas,  manages  the 
stage,  and  sings  the  tenor  parts.  The  proprietors  do 
all  the  rest  of  the  management. 

The  Lingards  leave  on  Monday  for  Sacramento  and 
the  East.  "Stolen  Kisses"  is  too  quiet  and  senti- 
mental a  comedy  for  San  Francisco. 

Miss  Helen  Dingeon  will  probably  go  to  Vienna 
with  Madame  Genee.  Richard  Genee,  composer  and 
author  of  ' '  The  Royal  Middy, "  has  given  her  a  warm 
invitation,  and  promised  to  give  her  an  opening  in 
opera  there.  If  successful,  he  says  he  will  write  an 
opera  for  her.  This  is  flattering  to  California  talent. 
And  Miss  Dingeon  will  succeed. 

There  is  some  talk  of  Bishop  and  the  "Widow  Be- 
dott"  company  coming  here  in  a  month  or  two.  I 
doubt  if  Haverly  will  try  Bishop  in  California  for  an- 
other season  yet  He  will  do  a  bigger  business  next 
season  than  this. 

The  success  of  "  The  Strategists  "  may  necessitate 
the  playing  of  "Billee  Taylor"  at  the  California, 
where  the  Melville  Opera  Company  are  likely  to  per- 
form it  on  the  18th. 

The  Baldwin  Company  are  not  doing  a  satisfactory 
business  in  Oregon. 

The  Soldenes  produce  "Billee  Taylor "  in  Sacra- 
mento to-night. 

Miss  Katie  Gilbert,  of  "  The  Strategists,"  a  good 
actress  in  her  special  line,  proposes  starring  in 
dramatic  parts  with  a  company  of  her  own.  Her 
husband  is  Mr.  Bell,  who  plays  Pepper  in  the  piece 
at  the  Bush  Streeet.  I  hope  she  does  not  intend  to 
rob  the  stage  of  a  capital  ingenue-soubrette  and  give 
it  a  poor  emotional  actress. 

The  present  ending,  I  am  perfectly  sure,  of  ' '  Stolen 
Kisses"  is  Mr.  Lingard's  own.  It  simply  ruins  the 
comedv.  RACONTEUR. 


THE       ARGONAUT 


SAN    FRANCISCO    LANDLADIES. 


Experiences  of  a  Young:  Gentleman  in  Search  of  Desirable  Apartments. 


I  will  pass  over  some  of  my  earlier  experiences.  They 
were  a  long  time  ago,  and  landladies  had  not  recovered  from 
the  illusions  of  pioneer  days.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  meanly 
furnished  and  poorly  attended  rooms  were  rented,  as  a  favor, 
at  exorbitant  prices,  and  that  my  landladies  resented  the  ten- 
der of  silver  as  an  insult. 

Let  me  begin  with  my  experience  in  a  French  family. 
After  an  almost  endless  search,  I  found  accommodations 
with  Monsieur  and  Madame  Chose.  The  family  consisted 
of  Monsieur  Chose,  (who,  I  think,  was  collector  for  the 
French  Benevolent  Society,)  his  wife,  and  Mademoiselle 
Sulpherine  Chose,  their  daughter.  They  were  nice  people 
in  their  way,  thoroughly  neat,  and  possessed  of  that  bour- 
gois  politeness  which  borders  on  servility.  It  was  pleasant 
to  come  home  and  find  my  books,  papers,  and  matches  in 
the  right  place.  It  was  pleasant  to  find  the  spotless  linen 
fragrant  with  lavender — a  favorite  perfume  among  the 
middle-class  French.  Somehow  it  chanced  that  I  almost 
always  found  Mademoiselle  Sulpherine  on  the  stairs  when  I 
went  out  in  the  morning,  and  she  would  exchange  the  usual 
salutations  with  me  in  her  pretty  French  way,  and  in  her 
native  tongue  ask  me  if  I  was  comfortable,  or  if  there  was 
anything  I  wanted.  I  believe  mademoiselle  had  hazel  eyes, 
and  was  of  a  rather  dark  complexion.  It  may  be  that  she 
had  blonde  hair  and  iight-blue  eyes.  However,  I  am  so 
near-sighted  that  I  am  certain  that  I  would  not  have  recog- 
nized her  on  the  street.  I  lodged  with  the  Chose  family  for 
three  months,  and  was  very  well  suited.  But  I  recollect 
now  that  it  never  struck  me  as  odd  that  mademoiselle 
was  on  the  stairs  every  morning  when  I  went  down.  A  feel- 
ing of  profound  contentment  gradually  crept  over  me.  In- 
deed, when  I  compared  those  pleasant  quarters  with  some  of 
my  previous  ones,  I  sometimes  used  to  chuckle  inwardly. 
Alas  !  it  came  to  an  abrupt  end.  One  evening  I  found  the 
following  letter  on  my  table  : 

Monsieur  Stephanotis  :  Madame  Chose  and  myself  feel  con- 
strained— after  the  affront  offered  by  you  to  Mademoiselle  Sulpherine 
Chose,  our  beloved  and  esteemed  daughter,  on  the  street  this  day,  in 
not  returning  the  salute  of  mademoiselle — to  request  you  to  vacate  the 
apartments  you  now  occupy.  Madame  Chose  and  myself  feel  that  after 
the  marked  attention  you  have  shown  to  mademoiselle,  our  daughter,  in 
addressing  her  every  day  on  the  stairs,  your  conduct  of  to-day  is  inex- 
cusable. Hypolite  Chose. 

I  bought  myself  a  pair  of  eye-glasses  the  very  next  day. 
And  the  day  after,  my  month  being  up,  I  moved  into  a  suite 
of  nice  rooms  on  Kearny  Street — rent,  sixty  dollars  a  month. 
The  house  was  kept  by  a  lady  who  seemed  to  move  in  a  sea 
of  black  satin,  with  a  solitaire  the  size  of  a  hazelnut  for  a  head- 
light. She  was  a  trim  and  shapely  lady,  and  she  vas  from 
Limerick.  The  diamond  cross  on  her  ample  front  bespoke 
her  creed,  and  the  brilliant  hue  of  her  nose  bespoke  her 
weakness.  I  stocked  my  sideboard  with  choice  wines  and 
liquors,  and  she  evidently  liked  both  ;  if  the  liquors  ran  low, 
she  was  satisfied  with  champagne.  Sometimes  she  would 
knock  at  my  door  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  ask  me 
to  hand  her  out  the  whisky  bottle,  so  that  she  might  take  a 
drop  before  going  to  mass.  And  one  evening  1  nearly  stum- 
bled over  her,  as  she  lay  prostrate  on  my  floor,  with  the 
empty  brandy  decanter  for  a  pillow.  I  had  got  used  to  her 
ways  by  this  time,  however,  and  didn't  mind  it  much.  I 
think  I  might  have  been  living  in  her  house  yet,  if  I  hadn't 
found  her  one  evening,  about  eleven  o'clock,  leaning  out  of 
the  parlor  window  and  inviting  the  whole  street  to  come  up 
and  have  a  drink.  There  were  six  of  her  bashful  country- 
men in  my  room  when  I  entered,  each  one  with  a  bottle  of 
my  Roederer.     Reluctantly  I  gave  up  my  apartments. 

About  this  time  I  thought  that  poor  Ralston  knew  all 
about  Ophir,  and  followed  him  in  his  investments — with 
what  disastrous  results  need  hardly  be  told.  So  I  was  glad 
to  find  a  modest  suite  up  town,  with  what  appeared  to  be  a 
nice  family  of  Irish  Catholics.  But  they  were  oppressively 
pious.  Highly-colored  prints  of  madonnas  and  saints 
adorned  my  walls,  and  the  family  were  so  bent  upon  their 
religious  duties  that  they  sometimes  neglected  my  apart- 
ments. So,  as  the  bonanzas  had  taken  an  upward  turn,  and 
recouped  me  for  my  loss  in  Ophir,  I  determined  to  leave  my 
pious  friends,  and  secure  better  apartments  elsewhere. 

I  rented  the  ground  floor,  consisting  of  parlor,  bed-room, 
and  bath-room,  in  a  nice  American  family.  It  was  a  relief. 
Everything  was  pleasant ;  there  were  no  religious  but  in- 
artistic prints,  no  absorption  of  my  liquors,  and  fresh  flowers 
in  the  vases  every  day.  There  was  a  surfeit  of  towels,  and 
a  dearth  of  discomforts.  They  were  polite  without  being 
demonstrative  ;  they  were  solicitous  for  my  comfort  without 
being  officious;  in  short,  it  was  a  pleasant  place  for  a  gentle- 
man to  live  in.  I  should  have  lived  there  to  this  day,  I  be- 
lieve, but  unfortunately  I  had  given  the  husband  some 
advice  regarding  stocks,  which  he  had  followed,  and  he  be- 
came rich.  They  changed  their  quarters,  and  I  was  once 
more  a  waif  upon  the  rolling  sea,  looking  longingly  toward 
a  peaceful  harbor. 

I  found  it  at  last  on  Ellis  street,  with  a  young-looking 
widow.  My  inexperience  is  my  only  excuse  for  taking  so 
ill-advised  a  step.  Her  parlors  were  so  nice,  and  she  looked 
so  kindly — I  might  almost  say  benevolently — at  me,  and  so 
taking  was  that  certain  subtile  way  which  is  peculiar  to 
young-looking  widows,  that  I  was  induced  to  call  her  parlors 
mine  at  seventy-five  dollars  a  month.  And  yet  it  would  not 
be  strictly  true  to  say  that  they  were  mine — they  seemed  to 
belong  to  her  more  than  to  me.  Every  day  she  favored 
me  with  her  society.  After  I  had  been  there  a  week 
I  noticed  all  the  blue  mats  on  the  dressing  table  re- 
placed by  rose-colored  ones,  and  the  walls  became 
gradually  covered  with  embroidered  mottoes,  thus  ;  "  Love 
is  the  only  safeguard;"  "It  is  not  well  for  man  to  be 
alone;"  "Remember  me;"  "  Look  to  the  widow  and 
the  orphan."  These  and  other  signs  made  me  restless. 
Finally,  on  waking  up  one  morning  I  discovered  her  picture 
hung  on  the  wall.  A  sort  of  nervous  tremor  took  posses- 
sion of  me.  I  consulted  my  physician  ;  he  advised  a  change 
of  air  and  locality.  I  followed  his  advice,  amidst  the  tears 
and  complaints  of  my  landlady. 

Geary  Street  being  more  elevated  and  the  air  more  rare- 
fied, my  physician  thought  that  locality  would  answer.  She 
was  a  dress-maker  this  time,  whose  husband  had  levanted, 


leaving  her  with  several  children.  Her  answer  to  my  ad- 
vertisement was  on  a  gilt-edged  card.  I  ought  to  have  known 
better,  but  I  moved  in.  When  I  opened  my  door  the  first 
evening  to  go  down  town,  I  nearly  stumbled  over  the  eldest 
daughter,  who  blushingly  informed  me  that  she  was  clean- 
ing the  door-knob.  The  next  room  to  my  bed-chamber  was 
occupied  by  a  soi-disant  French  music  teacher,  who  adorned 
the  name  of  Mrs.  McFadden,  having,  so  she  claimed,  mar- 
ried a  dashing  Irishman,  whom  she  had  met  at  Monaco, 
against  the  wishes  of  her  family,  who,  of  course,  had  dis- 
carded her.  The  dashing  husband  had  taken  himself  to 
parts  unknown,  after  having  gambled  all  her  money  away. 
Then  she  had  accepted  the  position  of  gouver?iante  to  an 
American  family,  and  had  somehow  landed  in  this  city.  It 
was  said  she  taught  music  and  French.  Our  rooms  were 
divided  by  folding  doors,  and  I  often  noticed  them 
gently  moved  to  either  one  side  or  the  other,  and  the  keen 
eyes  of  Mrs.  McFadden  might  be  seen  at  the  crevice.  Thus 
I  was  virtually  watched  on  both  sides.  I  believe  the  land- 
lady and  her  daughter  took  turns  at  my  door,  or  it  may  be 
the  three  divided  their  watches  between  the  sliding  and  the 
hall  doors.  Certain  it  is  that  nothing  took  place  in  my  room 
unknown  to  the  three  inquisitive  ladies.  I  had,  of  course, 
made  up  my  mind  to  leave  when  the  month  was  up,  but  a  week 
remained,  and  I  was  wrought  to  such  a  state  that  I  deter- 
mined on  revenge.  With  the  aid  of  a  waggish  friend  I  suc- 
ceeded. He  clothed  himself  in  fashionable  female  attire,  and, 
closely  veiled,  accompanied  me  home  one  evening.  Cautiously 
we  entered  the  house,  softly  we  closed  and  locked  the  door. 
There  was  a  rustle  of  skirts  at  the  hall  door.  There  was  an- 
other rustle  at  the  folding-doors.  After  a  moment  of  ob- 
servation a  loud  knock  was  heard.  I  opened  the  door,  and 
beheld — my  landlady.  With  flashing  eyes  and  heated  face 
she  reproached  me  for  my  conduct.  I  retorted,  accusing  her 
of  spying  on  me,  and  mentioned  Mrs.  McFadden  as  being 
another.  Like  a  flash  the  folding  doors  opened,  and  that 
lady  appeared.  I  might  have  withstood  the  landlady's  elo- 
quence ;  in  fact,  I  think  I  could  have  routed  her  ;  but  the 
two  women  together  were  too  much  for  me.  And  when  I 
revealed  my  harmless  little  expedient  to  entrap  them,  their 
indignation  was  such  that  I  almost  became  convinced  that 
they  had  a  right  to  watch  me.  They  did  not,  however,  bring 
forth  arguments  convincing  enough  to  make  me  retain  my 
rooms. 

I  am  now  ensconced  in  the  prettiest  of  rooms,  once  more 
under  the  protection  of  an  American  family.  I  am  happy  ; 
but,  remembering  Crcesus'  great  maxim,  I  prefer  to  keep  my 
comments  in  abeyance.  STEPHANOTIS. 

San  Francisco,  April,  1881. 


The  Bench  Show  has  opened  well.  The  entries  have 
been  more  numerous  than  were  anticipated,  and  the  dogs 
entered  have  been  well  up  to  the  standard  of  expectation. 
On  the  first  night  there  were  two  hundred  and  ninety-six  en- 
tries. The  greyhounds  headed  the  list  of  those  in  place  on 
the  opening  night ;  there  were  twenty-one  full-grown,  and 
twelve  puppies.  The  hound  family  was  further  represented 
by  eight  blood-hounds,  two  stag-hounds;  and  one  fox-hound. 
Setters,  pointers,  spaniels,  and  retrievers  swelled  the  grand 
total  of  sporting  dogs — if  the  blood-hound  is  a  sporting 
dog — to  eighty-three.  The  ofher  entries  included  Ne»v 
Foundlands,  St.  Bernards,  mastiffs,  terriers,  bull  dogs,  col- 
lies, coach  dogs,  Dandie  Dinmonts,  pugs,  poodles,  and 
black-and-tans.  The  "most  distinguished"  dogs  were  given 
the  post  of  honor  near  the  Mission  Street  entrance.  There 
were  four  of  them  :  "  Queen  Mab,"  a  Laverack  setter,  the 
property  of  Tristam  Burgess ;  the  imported  greyhound, 
"  Speculation"  ;  Colonel  Stuart  M.  Taylor's  Siberian  blood- 
hound, "Bruce" ;  and  the  same  gentleman's  Yorkshire  terrier, 
"  Havelock."  All  four  of  these  had  handsome  private  cages. 
To  the  right  of  Colonel  Taylor's  kennels  may  be  seen  a  dog 
whose  ugliness  would  insure  his  being  much  admired  were  it 
not  that  he  is  impressed  with  the  idea  that  his  chain  is  too 
short.  His  efforts  to  convince  the  spectators  of  this  fact 
have  impaired  his  popularity.  If  Cerberus  ever  dies,  this 
dog's  general  weirdness,  his  inky  coat,  the  fact  that  you  can't 
tell  which  is  his  front  end,  and  his  amiable  weakness  for  hu- 
man flesh,  recommend  him  as  a  desirable  successor.  He 
has  already  made  his  mark  by  taking  a  small  chunk  out  of 
the  nose  of  his  next-kennel  neighbor.  Near  the  empty  band- 
stand, in  the  centre  of  the  hall,  is  a  little  spaniel,  "  Carrie," 
who  attracts  much  attention  by  her  fleecy  coat.  Near  her 
are  some  fine  hounds  belonging  to  Doctor  Meares.  The 
hound  family  is  the  most  interesting  to  the  spectator  who  is 
not  a  dog-fancier — except  the  ladies,  who  seem  to  like  the 
pugs  and  poodles.  But  the  pet  dogs  seem  displeased  with 
their  surroundings  ;  the  constant  yelping  of  plebeian  dogs 
wearies  them,  and  their  tender  flesh  is  unused  to  the  straw 
of  the  kennels.  There  are  some  canine  families  at  the  up- 
per end  of  the  hall  which  are  interesting,  and  the  struggles 
of  the  litter  for  pap  remind  one  of  political  preferment.  Al- 
together, the  Bench  Show  is  an  interesting  one,  to  him  who 
knows  naught  as  well  as  to  him  who  knows  it  all.  Take  one 
of  the  latter  with  you,  get  him  to  explaining  the  dogs,  and 
he  will  presently  fall  to  wrangling  with  some  other  man  who 
knows  it  all,  too.  And  then  you  will  experience  an  exceeding 
great  joy. 

There  is  a  somewhat  curious  coincidence  noticeable  in  the 
names  of  gentlemen  removed  from  and  those  appointed  to 
Federal  offices  in  this  State.  It  looks  as  if  General  Miller 
had  consulted  the  Great  Register,  or  some  other  alphabet- 
ical publication,  in  making  his  appointments  : 

Rctnovtd.  Appointed. 

Naval  Officer Waite Watson. 

Sub-Treasurer Sherman Spaulding. 

Internal  Rev.  Collector Higby Hartson. 

Appraiser Lux Levy. 

Appraiser Wheeler Webber. 

It  is  further  rumored  that  Mr.  Sullivan,  Collector  of  the 
Port,  is  to  be  succeded  by  Mr.  Sears.  This  coincidence 
may  serve  as  a  crumb  of  comfort  to  those  who  are  pursued 
by  men  of  different  initials. 


HAVE    WOMEN     TACT? 


The  regular  ticket  for  the  Bohemian  Club  election  next 
Monday  evening,  is  as  follows  :  President,  Alexander  G. 
Hawes  ;  Vice-President,  George  Chismore  ;  Treasurer, 
George  W.  Beaver ;  Secretary,  H.  J.  Brady ;  Directors, 
Fred  L.  Castle,  C.  R.  Greathouse,  H.  C.  [ohannes,  Clay  M. 
Greene,  and  H.  M.  Bosworth. 


There  is  a  notion  concerning  the  female  sex  that  no  one 
seems  to  have  had  the  temerity  to  dispute  :  this  is  the  alleged 
superiority  of  women  in  all  matters  involving  tact  and  deli- 
cate management.  The  world  is  so  fixed  in  this  idea  that 
no  doubt  an  attempt  to  controvert  it  will  look  like  foolishness 
and  presumption  ;  but  it  will  do  no  harm  to  air  an  old  theory, 
however  respectable  it  may  seem,  and  test  it  by  renewed  ob- 
servation. 

Tact  may  be  defined  as  a  quick  and  nice  discernment,  a 
prompt  perception  of  circumstances  and  facts,  a  ready  ap- 
preciation of  other  people's  feelings  or  tastes,  a  happy  fac- 
ulty in  turning  the  corners  and  meeting  the  exigencies  of  so- 
cial intercourse.  Now,  it  is  possible  that  in  the  innumerable 
minor  things  of  the  drawing-room  women  are  more  at  ease 
in  the  air  of  the  salon  than  most  men  ;  they  are  com- 
monly more  at  home  there  ;  they  are  more  vivacious,  more 
ready  than  men.  This  difference,  however,  is  more  noticea- 
ble between  young  than  between  elderly  people.  The  girl 
learns  the  art  of  society  with  ease,  while  the  boy  commonly 
undergoes  a  long  and  painful  novitiate  ;  but  the  man  of  ma- 
turity, when  also  a  gentleman,  has  acquired  social  deftness 
in  all  its  phases,  and  is  master  of  the  art  usually  defined  as 
tact.  While  we  are  often  called  upon  to  admire  the  skill 
and  deftness  of  an  accomplished  hostess,  we  shall  find  that 
an  accomplished  host  receives  his  guests  or  presides  at  table 
with  an  art  that  is  in  no  wise  inferior. 

Let  us,  however,  concede  that  in  the  drawing-room  women, 
as  a  rule,  have  more  tact  than  men.  But  when  we  extend 
our  observation  over  a  larger  area,  what  do  we  discover?  If 
we  take  up  domestic  life,  or  business  life,  or  the  various  or- 
ganizations in  which  men  and  women  gather,  it  is  not  ap- 
parent that  women  are  more  adroit  or  more  skillful,  or  that 
they  have  a  nicer  discernment  or  better  preceptions  than 
men.  Indeed,  an  impartial  examination  of  the  evidence  will 
show  that,  instead  of  men  being  more  insensible  and  less 
adroit  than  women,  they  distinctly  exhibit,  in  important 
things,  a  superior  skill.  This  is  rather  a  bold  defiance  of 
accepted  notions,  but  let  us  scan  the  evidence  and  see. 

It  is  notorious  that  much  the  greater  number  of  domestic 
quarrels  originate  among  the  women  of  the  family.  The 
altercations  and  differences  that  so  frequently  exist  between 
families  united  by  marriage  are  almost  always  on  the  side  of 
the  women.  Men  are  dragged  in  and  become  partisans  in  the 
warfare ;  but  gauntlets  are  commonly  first  exchanged  between 
the  ladies.  Assuredly,if  tact  is  a  quality  desirable  in  the  draw- 
ing-room, as  a  sort  of  social  buffer,  smoothing  sharp  angles 
and  softening  collisions,  the  very  field  for  it  is  the  domestic 
hearth,  where  the  unapt  word,  the  ill-considered  retort,  or 
the  loss  of  self-command,  is  so  productive  of  mischief.  Can 
it  be  asserted  that  in  this  domain  women,  as  a  class,  have 
more  tact  than  men  ?  Is  peace  between  husband  and  wife 
more  often  maintained  by  the  wise  repression,  the  soft  an- 
swer, the  skillful  word,  the  adroit  evasion  of  an  issue,  on  the 
part  of  wives  than  of  husbands  ?  If  we,  Asmodeus-like, 
could  peep  beneath  the  roofs  of  houses,  which  sex  would  we 
find  most  freely  occupied  in  nagging  ?  Which  would  we  dis- 
cover most  commonly  taking  offense  at  the  casual  word  ? 
Which  would  be  showing  a  superior  skill  in  meeting  and  turn- 
ing the  dangerous  little  things  that  arise  hourly  in  every  circle  ? 
It  is  the  lack  of  tact  on  the  part  of  women  that  sets  clique 
against  clique  in  congregations,  and  in  church  societies  of 
all  kinds,  that  causes  almost  all  associations  organized  by 
women  to  break  up  in  differences,  that  keeps  so  many  peo- 
ple in  hot  water  in  family  hotels  and  boarding-houses,  or 
wherever  lovely  woman  predominates.  It  is  to  a  lack  of  tact 
that  we  owe  the  traditional  mother-in-law.  Fathers-in-law 
have  no  bad  reputations  anywhere.  May  we  not  say  that  is 
because  they  have  too  much  tact  to  interfere,  too  much  tact 
to  take  notice  of  trifles,  too  much  tact  to  be  fussy  and  irri- 
tating in  matters  that  should  be  wisely  left  alone  ? 

It  has  been  shrewdly  doubted  whether  clubs  would  be  pos- 
sible with  ladies  ;  not  merely  because  they  have  not  the  club 
disposition,  but  because  they  can  not  abide  together  without 
getting  into  hostile  divisions.  It  takes  a  good  deal  of  tact  to 
meet  daily  on  familiar  and  equal  terms  with  numerous  per- 
sons, and  keep  all  irritating  things  out  of  sight.  The  club 
is  possible  in  the  highest  civilization  only  because  nothing 
but  the  self-repression  that  comes  of  the  highest  social  train- 
ing permits  men  of  diverse  interests  and  tastes  to  come  to- 
gether harmoniously.  The  club  affords  an  excellent  test  of 
tact.  And  if  men  are  better  adapted  than  women  for  club- 
life  ;  if  they  can  live  together  in  this  way  without  collisions, 
they  have  established  the  possession  of  tact  more  effectually 
than  anything  establishes  it  for  women. 

A  lawyer  must  possess  tact  supremely  not  only  in  dealing 
with  obstinate  and  passionate  clients,  but  in  the  court-room, 
with  judges,  juries  and  witnesses.  A  physician  must  possess 
it  to  a  degree  that  only  comes  from  a  fortunate  tempera- 
ment and  long  practice.  He  must  evade,  humor,  cajole, 
please,  keep  his  temper,  repress  his  impatience,  hold  him- 
self well  in  hand,  and  know  always  how  to  answer  questions 
by  saying  something  that  means  nothing.  A  clergyman 
must  be  endowed  with  tact,  or  he  will  soon  be  on  the  rocks. 
He  must  keep  in  good  humor  opposing  cliques,  bear  patiently 
with  ignorance  and  self-assertion,  deal  with  caprice  as  if  it 
were  wisdom,  and  know  how  to  harmonize  the  ever-ruffling 
matrons  of  his  flock. 

But  the  supremest  exhibition  of  tact  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Congressional  or  political  leader.  A  statesman  represent  a 
party  or  a  faction  is  pressed  on  all  sides  with  conflicting  in- 
terests, obliged  to  harmonize  discordant  materials,  to  be 
patient  with  impatience,  to  cover  up  the  mistakes  of  indis- 
creet zeal,  to  utter  the  timely  word  that  heals  accidental 
wounds,  and  the  appreciative  word  that  rewards  the  volun- 
tary service  ;  he  must  know  when  to  advanceupon  opponents 
and  when  to  withdraw  ;  how  to  regulate  and  adjust  endless 
diversities  of  passion,  ambition,  selfishness,  and  intrigue. 
In  men  placed  in  these  supreme  and  trying  situations,  we 
often  find  a  tact  that  amounts  almost  to  inspiration.  And, 
while  it  cannot  be  safely  said  that  women  similarly  trained 
and  similarly  placed  would  be  unequal  to  men,  it  is  at  least 
idle  to  talk  of  the  superior  tact  of  women  in  face  of  the 
fact  that  the  great  opportunities  for  the  display  of  this  talent, 
and  all  great  manifestations  of  it,  are  confined  exclusively  to 
the  sex  which  it  is  fashionable  to  characterize  as  clumsy  and 
blundering. 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


A  WOMAN'S   REMINISCENCES  OF  EARLY  DAYS. 


After  we  had  been  in  the  town  of  Nevada  three  or  four 
months,  the  first  ball  was  given.  There  were  twelve  ladies 
present,  and  about  three  hundred  men.  The  costumes  were 
eccentric,  or  would  be  now.  At  that  time  it  was  the  prevailing 
fashion  for  the  gentlemen  to  attend  social  gatherings  in  blue 
woolen  shirts,  and  with  trousers  stuffed  into  boot-tops.  Ev- 
ery man  was  "heeled"  with  revolver  and  bowie-knife.  My 
own  elaborate  toilet  for  the  occasion  was  a  freshly  ironed 
calico,  and  a  plaid  shawl.  The  dresses  of  the  other  ladies 
were  similar.  A  few  days  before  the  ball,  word  came  into 
the  town  that  a  family  of  immigrants,  including  several 
grown  young  ladies,  had  moved  into  Grass  Valley.  The 
news  was  hailed  with  rapture  by  the  young  men,  and  two  of 
them,  Messrs.  Frinx  and  Blackman,  prominent  merchants, 
procured  horses  and  rode  over,  with  testimonials  in  hand, 
to  engage  the  presence  of  the  young  ladies,  if  possible,  for 
the  forthcoming  ball.  They  were  cordially  received,  and 
their  request  gracefully  accorded.  On  the  day  of  the  ball, 
they  procured  what  they  could  in  the  form  of  vehicles,  and 
drove  over  the  mountains  to  bring  back  their  prizes.  It  was 
already  dark  when  they  arrived  at  the  little  log  house,  and  a 
knock  at  the  door  ushered  them  into  the  one  room  of  the 
residence.  The  old  lady  answered  their  inquiries  for  the 
young  ladies  by  saying  :  "  Not  much  !  If  your  ball  had  been 
in  the  daytime,  and  the  gals  :ud  be  home  by  dark,  I  wouldn't 
mind  ;  but  my  gals  don't  go  traipsing  'round  in  the  night 
with  no  young  men  ;  no  siree  ! "  There  was  nothing  left 
for  the  discomfited  beaux  but  to  come  back  alone.  When 
they  returned,  they  gave  us  a  mournful  description  of  their 
wild-goose  chase.  They  told  how,  as  they  stepped  into  the 
room,  the  clothing  on  two  beds  gave  a  sudden  jerk  and 
exposed  the  symmetry  of  four  pairs  of  feet.  They  were  at 
first  mystified  by  the  strange  sight,  but  afterwards  concluded 
that  these  were  the  dainty  pedal  extremities  of  their  missing 
inamoratas.  However,  the  ball  went  on,  notwithstanding 
the  lessening  in  number  of  the  expected  ladies.  A  number 
of  the  men  tied  handkerchiefs  around  their  arms,  and  airily 
assumed  the  character  of  ball-room  belles.  Every  lady 
was  overwhelmed  with  attentions,  and  there  was  probably 
more  enjoyment  that  night,  on  the  rough  pine  floor,  and  un- 
der the  flickering  gleam  of  tallow  candles,  than  one  often 
finds  in  our  society  drawing-rooms,  where  rich  silks  trail 
over  velvet  carpets,  where  the  air  is  heavy  with  the  perfume 
of  exotics,  and  where  night  is  turned  into  a  brighter  day  un- 
der the  glare  of  countless  gas-jets. 

We  had  lived  eighteen  months  in  Nevada  City  when  fire 
cut  us  adrift  again,  as  water  had  done  in  Sacramento.  Some 
careless  hand  had  set  fire  to  a  pile  of  pine  shavings  lying  at 
the  side  of  a  house  in  course  of  construction,  and  while  we 
slept,  unconscious  of  danger,  the  flames  caught  and  spread, 
and  in  a  short  half-hour  the  whole  town  was  in  a  blaze.  We 
were  roused  from  sleep  by  the  cry  of  "  fire  !  fire  ! "  and  the 
clang  of  bells.  Snatching  each  a  garment,  we  hurried  out 
through  blinding  smoke  and  darting  flames,  not  daring  even 
to  make  an  effort  to  collect  our  effects.  There  were  no  means 
for  stopping  such  a  conflagration.  Bells  clanged  and  gongs 
sounded,  but  all  to  no  purpose  save  to  wake  the  sleeping 
people,  for  neither  engines  nor  firemen  were  at  hand.  So 
we  stood  with  bated  breath,  and  watched  the  fiery  monster 
crush  in  his  great  red  jaws  the  homes  we  had  toiled  to  build. 
The  tinder-like  pine  houses  ignited  with  a  spark,  and  the  fire 
raged  and  roared  over  the  fated  town.  The  red  glare  fell 
far  back  into  the  pine  woods,  and  lighted  them  like  day  ;  it 
wrapped  the  moving  human  creatures  in  a  fiendish  glow,  and 
cast  their  giant  shadows  far  along  the  ground.  The  fire 
howled  and  moaned  like  a  giant  in  an  agony  of  pain,  and 
the  buildings  crashed  and  fell  as  if  he  was  striking  them 
down  in  his  writhings.  When  the  slow  dawn  broke,  and  the 
sun  came  riding  up  so  calm  and  smiling,  he  looked  down 
upon  a  smouldering  bed  of  ashes  ;  and  in  place  of  the  cheer- 
ful, happy  faces,  which  were  wont  to  greet  his  appearance  in 
the  busy,  rushing  town  of  yesterday,  his  beams  lighted  sad 
countenances,  reflecting  the  utter  ruin  of  their  fortunes.  The 
eight  thousand  inhabitants  were  homeless,  for  in  the  princi- 
pal part  of  the  town  every  house  was  swept  away ;  and  most 
of  them  were  penniless  as  well  as  homeless.  Like  ourselves, 
most  of  them  had  invested  their  money  in  buildings  and 
goods,  and  scarcely  anything  was  saved.  The  remnant  of 
our  fortune  consisted  of  five  hundred  dollars,  which  my  hus- 
band had  in  his  pockets  and  had  neglected  to  put  away,  and 
with  that  sum  we  were  to  start  again.  For  months  my  health 
had  been  failing,  and,  when  this  blow  came  in  the  shape  of 
the  fire,  my  strength  failed,  and  I  fell  sick.  Some  generous 
man  offered  us  the  shelter  of  his  cabin  in  the  edge  of  the 
woods.  For  weeks  I  was  a  prisoner  there,  bound  in  the  fet- 
ters of  fever.  When,  at  last,  my  returning  health  and  strength 
permitted  it,  we  moved  from  Nevada  City  nearer  to  the 
valley. 

The  mines  around  Nevada  City  were  wonderfully  rich. 
Miles  and  miles  of  flumes  carried  the  water  from  mine'to 
mine,  and  flowed  through  more  miles  of  sluice-boxes.  Claims 
were  staked  off  in  every  ravine  for  hangers  about  the  city. 
Men  dug  for  gold  in  the  very  streets  of  the  town  and  under 
the  very  foundations  of  the  houses.  Not  unfrequently  the 
digging  of  a  well  would  develop  a  rich  claim,  and  make  the 
owner  rich  in  a  few  weeks.  After  the  fire  we  let  our  city  lot 
go  for  a  few  dollars,  and  the  man  who  bought  it  took  thirty 
thousand  dollars  out  of  the  gravel  part  of  it,  which  sloped 
down  to  the  ravine.  The  streams  ran  muddy  with  the  tail- 
ings from  the  diggings.  Wherever  pick  and  shovel  disturbed, 
and  water  washed  the  soil,  a  color  could  be  found.  Many 
men  made  fortunes,  for  thousands  of  dollars  were  taken  out 
in  a  single  day.  The  fever  and  uncertainty  of  mining 
made  the  people  grow  old  and  haggard.  They  might  dig, 
dig,  dig,  fruitlessly  for  days,  making  scarcely  enough  to  keep 
body  and  soul  together,  and  then,  disheartened,  sell  the 
worthless  claim  for  enough  provisions  to  last  till  they  struck 
another  camp.  Perhaps  the  first  day's  work  on  the  old  claim 
by  the  new  owner  would  yield  hundreds  of  dollars.  Not 
half  a  block  from  my  house  a  young  man  took  out  sixteen 
thousand  dollars,  and  then  gave  his  claim  to  me.  I  had  no 
way  to  work  it,  and  my  husband  was  opposed  to  mining  on 
gme.-al  principles,  so  I  sold  my  property  for  a  hundred  dol- 
The  man  who  bought  it  took  out  of  it,  before  we  left 

-- town,  ten  thousand   dollars.     Nevada  sprung,  Phoenix- 


like,  from  its  ashes,  and  was  growing  up  a  more  substantial 
and  permanent  town,  and  with  more  consideration  for  ap- 
pearances. The  streets  straightened  themselves,  the  houses, 
like  well-drilled  soldiers,  formed  naturally  into  line.  The 
little  city  was  more  rushing  and  prosperous  than  ever.  The 
green  valleys,  however,  seemed  to  offer  to  us  a  pleasanter 
home.  So  we  adhered  to  our  plan  of  removal,  and  bade  a 
rather  sad  farewell  to  the  bright,  spicy  little  snow-bound 
town  where  we  had  found  so  many  friends. 

The  road  we  followed  back  to  Sacramento  had  greatly 
changed  since  we  had  traveled  over  it  eighteen  months  be- 
fore. Where  we  had  climbed  up  and  down  steep  mountains, 
and  cut  down  obstacles  in  our  path,  we  now  rose  and 
descended  by  easy  grades.  The  woods,  which  had 
then  closed  around  us  dark  and  thick,  had  been 
charred  or  burned  away,  and  the  giant  arms,  scorched  and 
blackened,  pointed  out  the  new  way.  Substantial  bridges 
spanned  the  streams.  Every  turn  brought  us  face  to  face 
with  wagons  loaded  high  with  building  materials  smd  sup- 
plies for  the  city  of  the  mountains.  Instead  of  the  twelve 
dragging  days  we  spent  in  our  first  trip  over  this  route,  the 
journey  was  performed  in  two.  Instead  of  sleeping  in  dis- 
comfort on  the  cold,  wet  ground,  we  enjoyed  the  hospitality 
of  a  comfortable  house — the  property  of  Mr.  James  Anthony. 
This  hotel,  at  the  crossing  of  Bear  River,  was,  for  the  times, 
something  remarkable.  There,  for  the  first  time  in  Califor- 
nia, I  saw  papered  and  painted  walls.  The  floors  were 
covered  with  China  matting,  and  the  beds  rejoiced  in  sheets 
and  pillow-cases.  The  carpeting  was  a  real  luxury,  and  I 
remember  thinking  that  if  I  could  get  a  house  carpeted  with 
that  beautiful  covering  I  should  scarcely  care  for  anything 
else — relief  from  the  drudgery  of  scrubbing  floors  seemed 
the  one  thing  worth  living  for.  It  was  a  bachelor  establish- 
ment, but,  strange  to  say,  was  scrupulously  clean  and  well 
conducted.  Had  he  known  it,  the  genial  proprietor  might 
have  resented  my  husband's  speech  to  me:  "Don't  you 
think  you  had  better  go  out  and  see  if  supper  is  all  right  ?  " 
As  we  came  down  from  the  mountains  we  found  the 
country  stirred  up  with  "  squatter"  troubles,  rumors  of  which 
had  reached  us  in  Nevada.  As  we  neared  Sacramento  we 
found  ourselves  almost  in  the  midst  of  them.  The  trouble 
originated  through  the  conflicting  claims  of  the  buyers  and 
settlers.  Almost  all  the  land,  from  some  distance  below 
Sacramento  far  up  into  the  Shasta  region,  was  claimed  by 
Sutter  under  a  Spanish  grant ;  and  the  towns  of  Sacra- 
mento, Brighton,  Marysville,  Coloma,  and  others,  and  the 
lands  surrounding  them,  were  sold  by  Sutter,  or  his  repre- 
sentatives, under  the  grant  title.  Numbers  of  the  new 
comers  resented  this  claim  and  pre-empted  land  under  the 
United  States  laws.  Naturally  there  arose  between  the  rival 
claimants  a  war,  which  was  often  a  bloody  one.  The  first 
serious  outbreak  which  occurred  was  "  the  squatter  riot  of 
'51."  I  believe  the  first  real  trouble  took  place  near  Sacra 
mento,  in  the  endeavor  of  the  people  on  the  grant  side  of 
the  faction  to  dispossess  the  Madden  brothers,  Jerome  and 
Thomas.  The  settlers  gathered  in  a  body,  reinstated  them, 
and  paraded  through  the  streets  of  Sacramento.  The  city 
turned  out  in  force,  headed  by  the  sheriff,  mayor  and  other 
officials,  in  opposition,  and  a  fight  took  place,  in  which 
Bigelow,  the  mayor,  Woodland,  the  assessor,  and  Maloney, 
the  captain  of  the  settlers,  were  killed,  and  several  on  both 
sides  wounded. 

There  were  many  episodes  at  that  time  that  would  be  more 
thrilling  than  romance.  One  of  the  most  talked  of  incidents 
was  the  killing  of  Sheriff  MeKenna,  at  the  house  of  Wil- 
liam Allan,  near  Brighton.  Allan  was  supposed  to  be  in 
league  with  the  squatters,  had  been  heard  to  make  sympa- 
thizing remarks  to  and  about  them,  and  by  his  course  he  in- 
curred the  wrath  of  the  officials.  A  posse,  headed  by  the 
sheriff,  returning  from  the  funeral  of  the  murdered  mayor 
and  assessor,  rode  out  to  arrest  the  suspected  man.  They 
knocked  at  the  door,  and  were  told  that  Mrs.  Allan  was  very 
sick,  perhaps  dying,  and  were  requested  to  retire.  Allan 
promised  to  come  to  Sacramento  and  give  himself  up  in  the 
morning.  But  during  the  discussion  some  one  fired  a  pistol, 
whether  intentionally  or  not  was  never  known ;  and  the  guard, 
thinking  some  one  was  resisting  the  sheriff,  broke  open  the 
doors  and  fired  upon  the  occupants  of  the  room,  killing  Al- 
lan's son,  and  wounding  the  old  man  himself  in  two  places. 
A  shot,  inflicted  by  MeKenna,  wounded  him  in  the  right  arm 
as  he  stood  with  revolver  drawn.  The  weapon  fell,  but  the 
determined  old  man  grasped  it  with  his  left  hand,  and  fired 
the  shot  which  killed  the  officer.  When  their  leader  fell,  the 
posse  withdrew  to  a  distance,  but,  ascertaining  his  fate,  re- 
turned in  hot  haste  to  the  house.  I  was  told  by  an  eye-wit- 
ness that,  as  they  looked  through  the  open  door,  they  saw 
dead  upon  the  bed  the  poor  mother,  her  features  drawn  and 
distorted  by  the  fright  which  had  hastened  her  approaching 
end  ;  bending  over  her,  apparently  broken-hearted,  was  the 
daughter,  with  pale  face  and  horror-stricken  eyes,  and  dead 
at  her  feet,  in  a  pool  of  blood,  lay  the  son.  The  sight  of  so 
much  misery  seemed  to  touch  no  tender  cord  in  the  bosoms 
of  the  enraged  men,  and  they  searched  with  intent  eyes  and 
strained  ears  for  a  sound  which  might  tell  of  their  victim's 
hiding-place.  But  he  baffled  pursuit.  They  rode  up  and 
down  the  river  for  several  miles,  searched  out-houses,  and 
beat  the  bushes,  but  failed  to  find  him.  It  was  not  until 
years  after  that  I  heard  the  almost  miraculous  story  of  his 
preservation.  He  crept  to  the  river,  and  hung  to  the  willows 
in  the  water,  with  his  face  only  raised  to  admit  his  breathing, 
while  the  pursuers  passed  and  repassed  at  the  distance  of  a 
few  feet.  At  last,  when  silence  told  of  their  withdrawal,  he 
swam  the  river  and  sought  shelter  in  a  neighboring  barn.  It 
was  not  till  five  days  after  that  he  crept  unobserved  into  Co- 
loma, and  obtained  medical  attendance  for  his  wounds,  which 
the  hot  weather  had  aggravated  into  a  death-like  torture. 
His  friends  came  to  his  assistance,  and  he  was  hidden  safely 
from  pursuit,  and  helped  out  of  the  State,  and  it  was  many 
years  before  he  dared  openly  to  show  himself  in  California. 
His  life,  however,  ended  peacefully  a  few  years  ago,  in  the 
calm  and  seclusion  of  Lake  County. 
San  Francisco,  April,  1881.  W. 


LITERARY  NOTES. 


The  third  and  fourth  volumes  of  "  The  Memoirs  of  Prince  Metier- 
nich  "  have  appeared.  This  famous  work  of  the  great  chancellor,  which 
lay  so  long  before  his  injunctions  permitted  it  to  be  published,  throws  a 
new  light  upon  many  of  the  actors  in  the  stormy  scenes  of  the  early 
part  of  this  century.  The  most  interesting  portion  of  the  two  volumes 
before  us  is  that  relating  to  Napoleon.  Metternich  studied  him  coldly, 
as  he  would  a  book.  Some  of  his  sayings  are  interesting — curiously  so. 
"  I  think,"  he  says,  "that  few  men  have  known  him  better  than  I,  be- 
cause I  have  not  confined  myself  to  bare  symptoms,  but  have  endeav- 
ored to  discover  their  foundation.  When  'I  saw  that  the  whole  power 
for  good  and  evil  was  embodied  in  that  one  man,  I  could  do  no  other- 
wise than  study  him,  and  only  him.  Circumstances  placed  me  near 
this  man  ;  they  have,  so  to  speak,  chained  me  to  him.  Hence  my  study 
of  him  was  thorough,  and  every  day  taught  me  that  it  was  complete." 
Of  his  work  he  says  :  ' '  You  will  see  that  I  produce  an  entirely  new  pic- 
ture of  Napoleon.  I  have  stripped  the  man  of  his  garments,  and  shown 
him  as  he  really  was — without  romance,  without  ornament,  and  also 
without  the  mire  so  often  cast  upon  him."  He  confronts  himself  with 
Napoleon,  and  holds  the  picture  up  to  the  reader :  "  Napoleon  never 
knew  me,  and,  still  more,  never  divined  me.  The  cause  is  very  simple. 
Napoleon  was  the  man  in  all  the  world  who  most  despised  the  human 
race.  He  had  a  strange  aptitude  for  discovering  the  weak  sides  of  men, 
and  all  passions  are  weak  sides,  or  produce  them.  He  loved  only  men 
with  strong  passions  and  great  weaknesses  ;  he  judged  the  most  oppo- 
site qualities  in  men  by  these  delects.  In  me  he  encountered  a  calm- 
ness which  must  cause  despair  to  one  who  founded  his  calculations  on 
passions.  Hence  he  denied  the  existence  in  me  of  every  quality  bear- 
ing on  pure  reason,  or  which  is  reason  itself.  I  have  often  involuntarily 
laughed  in  Napoleon's  presence,  when  I  remarked  that  he  judged  me 
falsely.  Therefore,  I  knew  Napoleon  much  better  than  he  knew  me." 
This  in  a  lesser  man  would  be  amusing,  but  in  Metternich  it  impresses 
you.  Possibly  he  possessed  the  same  faculty  for  discovering  the  weaker 
side  of  men.  Possibly,  too,  this  may  partly  account  for  the  wonderful 
power  these  two  men  acquired.  There  are  scattered  through  these  vol- 
umes many  private  letters,  which  afford  pleasant  glimpses  of  Metter- 
nich's  tastes,  his  mode  of  living,  and  his  views  of  men  in  general 
There  is  much  about  Rome  and  other  Italian  cities,  where  he  was  fre- 
quently called  by  state  affairs.  The  work  is  published  by  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons,  and  is  for  sale  in  this  city  by  Bancroft  &  Co. 


Everything  that  Edward  Everett  Hale  does  in  a  literary  way  is  well 
done.  No  American  writes  more  delightful  short  stories,  no  one 
preaches  less  tedious  moral  homilies.  As  an  editor  he  is  all  that  could 
be  wished.  His  latest  book  is  a  compilation,  "  Stories  of  the  Sea  Told 
by  Sailors."  The  book  is  the  second  of  a  series  of  which  "  Stories  of 
War,  Told  by  a  Soldier,"  was  the  first.  Roberts  Brothers,  Boston,  are 
the  publishers.     It  is  sold  here  by  Doxey  &  Co.,  i6mo.  clo.  $i. 


The  author  of  the  "  Fool's  Errand  "  opens  the  North  American  Re- 
view for  April  with  an  article  which  is  a  defense  of  the  ' '  Spoils  System. " 
A  civil-service  reformer  would  declare  that  the  article  is  all  the  more 
dangerous  because  it  is  not  dulL  Mr.  Anthony  Trollope  has  a  dreary 
paper  on  "  The  Poet  Longfellow."  What  Mr.  Trollope  does  not  know 
I  about  his  subject  would  fill  the  entire  issue  of  the  Review.  Mr.  John 
Fiske  has  a  clever  and  not  too  heavy  article  on  ' '  The  Historic  Genius 
of  Protestantism."  Mr.  George  Ticknor  Curtis  discusses  the  railroad 
I  problem  at  some  length,  saying  very  little  that  will  be  new  to  those  in- 
[  terested  in  the  problem  on  this  coast,  but  writing  clearly,  and  with  con- 
siderable force  and  freshness.  The  Rev.  Mark  Patterson,  of  Lincoln 
College,  Oxford,  presents  a  study  of  the  laws  and  conditions  of  human 
progress,  which,  though  by  no  means  adapted  to  popular  reading,  is 
very  well  worth  the  attention  of  students.  One  paper  is  a  statement  ot 
the  Roman  Catholic  position  on  the  "  Church  and  School  Problem, "by 
Bishop  McQuaid,  of  Rochester,  New  York. 


Ex-President  Hayes  tells  the  story  of  a  baldheaded  Sun- 
day school  teacher  who,  while  commenting  upon  the  state- 
ment that  the  very  hairs  of  our  head  are  numbered,  was 
interrupted  by  one  of  the  scholars  saying  :  "  If  we  were  all 
like  you,  then  God  wouldn't  have  much  trouble  counting 
them." 


Gail  Hamilton  has  written  a  memorial  of  some  dead  and  gone  Dodge 
ancestor  to  whom  the  poet  Whittier  acted  as  groomsman,  A  letter 
written  by  Mr.  Dodge  is  quoted  in  the  volume  assaying:  "  To-day  I 
received  a  call  here  from  Whittier,  the  Quaker  poet,  quite  a  dandy  (as 
to  dress,  which  is  in  the  neatest  and  prinkest  Quaker  style).  He  is  a 
sensible  fellow  and  quite  a  poet."  In  a  foot-note  the  combative  Gail 
explains:  "  I  print  this  for  revenge  upon  Mr.  Whittier,  who  not  only 
refused  to  tell  me  in  what  kind  of  a  dress  his  old  friend  and  schoolmate, 
Eliza  Tileston,  was  married,  but  railed  at  me  for  asking."  "Tantccne 
animis  e&tcstibm  irm  f" 


If  the  booksellers  and  publishers  who  send  books  to  this  office  would 
mark  the  price  of  each,     we  think  that    its  statement  in    the   notice 

would  interest  readers  and  advantage  the  sale  of  the  books. D. 

Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York,  have  sent  us  Henry  George's  pamphlet  on 
the  Irish  Land  Question.  It  is  a  meaty  little  book,  and  can  not  be  dis- 
cussed and  dismissed  in  a  paragraph. The  Berkeley  Quarterly  for 

the  April  quarter  has  five  long  articles,  and  a  department  of  "  Notes 
and  Comments."  Samuel  Williams  has  an  interesting  paper  on  the  lan- 
guage and  literature  of  Wales,    We  trust  the  article  is  an  evidence  that 

Mr.  Williams  will  soon  be  in  harness  again. The  April  number  of 

Potter's  American  Monthly  has  several  more  or  less  interesting  articles. 
In  point  of  illustration,  "  Fan  Flutterings  "  is  the  least  inartistic  paper 

in  the  number. George  Wilson,  President  of  the  Lafayette  County 

Bank,  of  Lexington,  Missouri,  has  sent  us  a  pamphlet  entitled,  "  Na- 
tional Banking  Examined."    We  believe  it  is  not  for  sale  in  this  city. 

It  ought  to  be. "Dab  Kinzer"is  the  story  of  a  growing  boy. 

That  unfortunate  young  animal  has  been  much  written  about,  but  sel- 
dom more  happily  than  in  the  book  before  us.  William  O.  Stoddard, 
the  author,  is  well  known  to  readers  of  Scribner's  Monthly  and  Saint 
Nicholas.     Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  New  York,  have  issued  the  book  in 

good  style.     It  is  for  sale  here  at  Bancroft's. Fords,   Howard  & 

Hulbert,  New  York,  have  sent  us,  through  C.  Beach,  a  book  that  de- 
serves to  be  read  by  every  one  interested  in  the  Indian  Question. 
' '  Ploughed  Under. "  is  the  title  ;  author  not  given.    Bright  Eyes— whose 

real  name    is    Inshta-Theambra — contributes    an    introduction. A 

"  Narrative  and  Critical  History  of  America,"  in  eight  volumes,  is  an- 
nounced by  J.  R.  Osgood  &  Co.,  Boston.    It  will  be  a  cooperative  work 

under  the  editorship  of  Justin  Winsor. "A  Lazy  Man's  Work,"  by 

Mrs.  Frances  Campbell  Sparhawk,  is  the  second  book  by  an  American 

author,  admitted  to  Henry  Holt  &  Co.'s  "  Leisure  Hour  Series." A 

translation  of  "  Little  Women  "  has  appeared  in  Paris  with  the  title 
"  Les  quatre  filles  du  docteur  Mash."  The  Bulletin  Critique  praises 
it,  but  thinks  that  the  American  author,  M.  Alcotte,  probably  owes 
much  to  his  French  translator. Cambridge,  Mass.,  has  a  Dante  so- 
ciety, of  which  Mr.  Longfellow  is  President,  and  Mr.  Lowell  Vice- 
President. The  third  and  fourth  volumes  of  Ward's  English   Poets, 

with  critical  introductions  by  Mr.  Swinburne,  Mr.  Gosse,  and  other 
latter-day  singers,  has  been  issued  in  London  and  New  York. Per- 
haps the  funniest  index  item  of  recent  days  is  to  be  found  on  page  404 
of  the  fourth  volume  of  the  English  library  edition  of  Mr.  Green's 
"  History  of  England."  The  item  reads  :  "  Buder,  Bishop,  his  '  Hudi- 
bras,"  iii,  328.  His  calm  philosophy,  333."  This,  as  an  authentic  entry, 
must  be  allowed  considerably  to  exceed  Lord-  Macaulay's  imagination 
of  an  index,  which  should  include  under  the  name  Jones  particulars  re- 
lating to  Davy,  Tom,  and  Sir  William.  The  composition  of  the  work 
of  philosophy  by  Samuel,  that  of  "  Hudibras  "  by  Joseph,  are  almost 

equally  delightful  fantasies. It  is  announced  that  Mr.  Howells  is 

writing  a  new  story  to  be  called  "A  Fearful  Responsibility."  and  that  it 

will  be  published  in  Scribner's. ' '  The  Art  of  Furnishing  "  will  soon 

be  issued.     In  time  for  the  May  moving  Eastern  folk  are  so  afraid  of, 

we  hope. The  Harvard  Registerhas  suspended  publication — paying 

all  it  owed  on  subscriptions. This  is  not  bad  lor  Capital  criticism. 

The  Republic  says:  '"  Vanity  Fair,"  '  Pendennis,'  '  Henry  Esmond,' 
and  the  '  Virginians  '  form  the  Thackeray  quadrilateral  which  will  de- 
fend his  fame  against  all  comers.  It  may  be  that  one  fortress  mounts 
more  guns  than  another — that  is  a  matter  of  opinion.  We  have  had 
one  great  name  in  war  during  the  last  century — Napoleon.     Thackeray 

is  the  great  name  in  literature. " Mr.  Lawrence  Barrett  found  time 

during  his  present  New  York  engagement  to  finish  the  proofs  of  his 
"  Life  of  Edwin  Forrest,"  which  will  be  the  first  volume  in  the  Osgood 
Series  of  American  Authors,  edited  by  Mr.  Laurence  Hutton. 


THE       ARGONAU  1\ 


THE    STORY    OF    A    COUPE. 


Adapted  for  the  "Argonaut"  from  the  French  of  ''  La  Vie  Parisienne." 


Every  one  in  Paris  knows  Darley,  the  livery-stable  keeper. 
His  establishment  is  now  half  a  century  old,  and  he  furnishes 
the  Faubourg  St.  Germain  with  all  the  carriages  they  hire. 
Many  of  the  upper  ten  have  their  homes  in  the  country,  and 
never  take  their  horses  to  Paris.  Therefore  Monsieur  de 
Merisi,  immediately  after  his  arrival,  went  to  see  Darley  to 
engage  a  coupe*. 

After  the  usual  salutations,  the  following  dialogue  began  : 

"  Well,  Darley,  I  want  a  handsome  coupe",  with  one  horse  ; 
how  much  will  it  be  ?  " 

"  What  will  the  amount  of  work  be,  sir  ?  " 

"  Oh,  not  very  much.  I  never  want  it  before  five  in  the 
afternoon.  I  pay  a  few  visits,  and  take  a  drive  in  the  park. 
In  the  evening  Fwant  it  to  take  me  to  the  theatre,  or  home 
from  the  club." 

Darley  reflectively  scratched  his  head. 

"  Well,  how  much  a  month  do  you  want  for  it  ?" 

"Hum — let  me  see.  For  a  new  coupe  and  a  good  horse, 
in  May,  the  busiest  month — seven  hundred  and  fifty  francs 
is  cheap." 

"  What !  from  five  o'clock  to  midnight  or  one  o'clock  in 
the  morning?" 

"  You  must  remember  that  during  the  remainder  of  the 
time  I  can't  use  either  the  coupe  or  the  horse." 

"  Well,  let  us  say  seven  hundred  francs  ;  that's  handsome 
pay  for  so  little  work." 

"-All  right,"  grumbled  Darley.    "  Same  place,  I  suppose?" 

"  Yes." 

"Well,  I'll  send  it  round  to-morrow." 

An  hour  later  Darley  received,  with  the  utmost  respect, 
another  important  customer,  Madame  de  Belroy. 

"  Well,  madame,  what  can  I  do  for  you  ?  Carriage,  eh  ? 
Well,  let  me  recommend  a  landau— in  that  madame's  toilet 
can  be  seen  to  the  best  advantage." 

"  No,  sir ;  as  you  see,  I  am  yet  in  mourning,  and  came  to 
Paris  only  to  settle  some  affairs." 

"  But  madame  will  pardon  me  if  I  say  that  in  a  coupe*  her 
beauty " 

'*  No,  Monsieur  Darley,  I  am  a  widow,  and  I  live  retired. 
I  want  a  carriage  only  for  my  shopping  and  such  things  ;  a 
coupe  will  do  me — a  simple  coupe"  with  one  horse,  elegantly 
lined,  but  dark.     How  much  will  it  be  per  month  ?  " 

"  That  depends  upon  the  work."  " 

"  Oh,  it  will  not  be  much.   At  nine  o'clock  I  drive  to  mass 
after  breakfast  I  shall  have  calls  to  make  and  shopping  to  do 
at  three  o'clock  I  shall  drive  home.     That  is  all,  for  I  never 
go  out  in  the  evening." 

"  Well,  madame,  during  May,  our  busiest  month,  the  price 
is  seven  hundred  francs  a  month." 

"  Too  much,  I  think.  It  seems  to  me  that  six  hundred 
francs '*' ' 

'•  Come,  madame,  I  have  just  what  will  suit  you ;  something 
very  elegant,  but  quiet ;  lined  with  silk " 

"You  tempt  me.  Well)  be  it  so.  Send  it  around  to-mor- 
row morning." 

And  so  it  happened  that  Monsieur  de  Merisi  and  Madame 
de  Belroy  had  the  same  coupe"  by  the  month. 

******** 

The  gentleman  found  this  out  very  soon.  One  day  he  saw 
in  one  of  the  coupe  pockets  a  note-book,  with  gray  enameled 
cover  and  gold  border,  in  which  were  several  cards.  On  the 
back  of  some  of  these  were  memoranda,  such  as  calls  to 
be  made,  impressions,  reflections,  etc.  He  examined  a  card, 
and  read  on  one  side  : 


Madame  de  Belroy. 


On   the  other  side,  in  a  delicate   feminine   handwriting, 
were  these  penciled  lines  ; 


After  mass  to  t/te  Sisters, 
T/ien  to  tlte  Mission/or  the  Poor. 
At  luUf-past  twelve,  my  la-wye r. 
Then  to  tli£  cemetery. 
Then  to  St.  T/iomas  Church. 
At  two  o'clock,  see  grandmamma. 
At  three  o'clock,  Julius. 
Novj  Ifeel  that  lie  is  mine. 


The  coupe  stopped  at  the  club. 

"  She  must  be  a  saint,"  thought  Merisi ;  "  but  who  the 
deuce  is  this  Julius?" 

He  replaced  the  note-book  where  he  had  found  it,  and, 
alighting,  said  to  the  coachman  : 

"  Some  one  left  a  note-book  in  the  coupe*.  Consequently, 
some  one  must  have  used  it." 

The  coachman's  confusion  showed  Merisi  that  he  was  not 
mistaken.  The  name  of  Madame  de  Belroy  was  not  un- 
known to  him,  but  he  had  lived  so  long  away  from  Paris  that  he 
couldn't  remember  who  she  was.  As  soon  as  he  had  entered 
the  club-room,  he  sought  for  information. 

"De  Bassino,"  said  he,  "do  you  know  a  Madame  de  Bel- 
roy?" 

"Yes,"  replied  that  gentleman,  "she  that  was  little  De  St. 
Saone.  Poor  Belroy  died  last  year,  and  she  is  plunged  in  grief. 
It  was  a  great  loss." 

"Who?     Belroy?" 

"No,  his  wife,  who  is  charming,  but  always  invisible.  So- 
ciety sees  her  no  more." 

Merisi  now  waited  anxiously  for  another  find  in  the  coupe*. 
But,  alas  !  for  a  whole  week  neither  note-book  nor  anything 
else  was  forgotten.  But  the  little  "saint,"  who  spent  her 
time  so  piously,  occupied  his  mind  incessantly.  So  he  said 
one  evening  to  the  coachman  : 

"  I  have  discovered  that  ny  coupe  is  also  used  by  a  Mad- 
ame de  Belroy.  Do  not  deny  it.  I  am  sure.  Now,  I  am 
curious  to  see  this  lady.     Tell  me  where  I  might  do  so." 

"  Well,  sir,  every  morning  at  nine  o'clock  I  take  her  to 
mass  at  the  Church  of  St.  Philippe." 


Next  morning  Monsieur  de  Merisi  was  punctual,  and  saw 
his  saint  at  her  devotions.  It  seemed  to  him  that  never  be- 
fore had  he  seen  such  a  lovely  face.  She  was  still  in  mourn- 
ing. She  wore  a  small  bonnet  of  black  tulle,  which  framed 
her  lovely  blonde  hair  ;  a  long  veil  of  black  gauze  hung 
down  on  the  train  of  her  dress,  which  was  of  dead-black  silk, 
trimmed  with  black  surah.  In  her  black-gloved  hands  were 
a  missal  full  of  saints'  pictures,  and  illuminated  texts. 

Merisi  paid  little  attention  to  the  mass.  "  Ah,''  thought 
he,  "  if  I  had  known  there  was  on  earth  such  a  woman — 
beautiful,  young,  modest,  and  shunning  society,  oh  !  I  would 
have  adored  her.  How  gracefully  she  makes  the  sign  of  the 
cross.  She  is  a  little  saint.  But  that  Julius — who  the  deuce 
can  he  be  ?  " 

From  this  moment  Monsieur  de  Merisi  hung  upon  her 
steps.  He  saw  her  every  morning  at  the  church  of  St. 
Philippe,  and  followed  her  coupe  in  another  one.  Her  route 
was  nearly  always  the  same:  To  her  grandmother's,  to  the 
parish  priest's,  to  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  to  her  lawyer's  office, 
and  a  long  stay  at  a  house  on  the  Boulevard  St.  Michel. 

At  last  De  Merisi  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was 
a  fool.  He  was  occupied  with  Madame  de  Belroy  to  such 
a  degree  that  he  neglected  for  her  sake  the  affairs  for  which 
he  had  come  to  Paris.  There  was  only  one  thing  to  be 
done — to  ask  permission  to  be  presented  to  her,  and  to  pay 
his  addresses.  His  state  of  mind  was  becoming  intolerable. 
So  one  day,  at  the  club,  he  said  to  Monsieur  Villeperte,  who 
was  nicknamed  the  "elite  directory": 

"Do  you  know  the  Belroy  family,  Villeperte?" 

"  Very  well  indeed  ;  but  there's  not  many  left — only  the 
grandmother  and  her  daughter-in-law." 

" Could  you  present  me?" 

"  Hum — not  easily  ;  the  grandmother  is  eighty  years  old  ; 
the  young  widow  is  nearly  always  in  the  country7,  and  lives 
very  retired  since  the  death  of  her  husband." 

"  Come,  now — as  a  great  favor  to  me." 

"Well,  I'll  see." 

"  But  at  once,  because  I'm  going  away." 

"Well,  I'll  go  to-morrow  and  see  the  grandmother." 

"Are  you  acquainted  with  the  young  widow,  too?" 

"Known  her  ever  since  she  was  born,  my  dear  boy ;  a 
handsome,  distinguished,  and  graceful  woman." 

"And  she  is — hum — hum — never  been  any  scandal  about 
her,  has  there  ?  " 

Villeperte  arose  with  such  precipitation  that  he  overturned 
his  chair. 

"What  do  you  mean  ?  "  he  roared.  "  Madame  de  Belroy  ! 
Why,  not  a  whisper  has  ever  been  heard " 

Outwardly  discomfited,  but  inwardly  rejoicing,  Merisi 
abased  himself  before  his  indignant  friend,  and  finally  suc- 
ceeded in  making  his  peace. 

The  next  morning  he  again  followed  the  charming  widow, 
who  spent  her  time  as  usual.  The  stay  which  she  made  at 
the  Boulevard  St.  Michel,  however,  seemed  to  him  a  little 
longer  than  usual.  And  it  seemed  to  him  when  she  came 
out,  that  her  toilet  was  a  little  disarranged.  Her  hair  was 
disheveled,  her  hat  awry,  and  her  collar  rumpled.  But  after 
some  moments  of  jealous  rage,  the  answer  of  Monsieur  de 
Villeperte  came  to  his  mind,  and  he  quickly  repented  him- 
self of  his  distrust. 

The  grandmother  had  been*  very  amiable,  and  had  given 
Monsieur  de  Villeperte  permission  to  present  his  friend. 
This  was  soon  done,  and  Monsieur  de  Merisi  fell  deeper  in 
love  than  before,  if  it  were  possible.  The  old  lady  be- 
friended him,  too.  He  was  her  partner  at  the  card-table, 
and  used  to  read  to  her  the  newspapers  and  the  newest  nov- 
els.    He  was  a  clever  fellow,  was  De  Merisi. 

But  he  was  a  suspicious  fellow,  too,  and  he  had  retained 
the  coupe  hoping  again  to  find  the  note-book  which  had  so 
deeply  interested  him.  "  Julius"  stuck  in  his  memory.  But 
his  researches  were  far  from  being  successful.  BeTng  more 
and  more  captivated  by  Madame  de  Belroy,  he  at  last  dared 
to  declare  his  intention,  and  he  was  strongly  supported  by 
the  grandmother.  Madame  de  Belroy  did  not  say  "No"; 
and  so  the  engagement  began. 

One  day  De  Merisi  leaped  into  his  coupt?  to  make  a  pur- 
chase required  by  his  new  situation — an  engagement  ring, 
of  fabulous  value  and  exquisite  taste.  Instinctively  he 
looked  into  the  carriage  pocket.  The  gray  note-book  was 
there.  He  opened  it.  The  memoranda  had  changed  very 
little  : 

"The  lawyer's;  the  priest's;  the  miliner's  ;  flowers;  bring  Julius 
his  shako." 

A  shako  !  _  Not  one  of  the  friends  of  the  Belroy  family 
was  in  the  army ;  what  could  it  mean  ?  With  feverish  haste 
he  turned  the  card  over.  Alas  !  he  found  too  easily  its 
meaning  : 

' '  He  looks  adorable  with  his  new  shako.  How  silly  I  am !  He 
would  not  leave  my  room  last  night,  and  I  pretended  to  be  angry.  He 
slept  in  my  arms. " 

Tingling  with  jealous  rage  and  shame,  Merisi  ordered  the 
coachman  to  drive  him  immediately  to  Madame  de  Belroy's 
house.     She  was  waiting  for  him  at  her  window. 

"Why,  how  funny!"  she  exclaimed,  "you  are  in  my 
coupe  !     How  did  it  happen,  and  what  does  it  mean  ?  " 

Merisi  was  deadly  pale,  so  angered  was  he.  He  choked 
with  rage  as  he  endeavored  to  find  words  to  upbraid  her. 

Suddenly  an  unexpected  visitor  made  his  appearance.  It 
was  a  little  boy,  four  or  five  years  old,  adorned  with  a  shako 
and  a  sabre.  So  frightened  was  the  little  fellow  by  the  agi- 
tated air  of  Monsieur  de  Merisi,  that  he  sought  refuge  in  the 
folds  of  Madame  de  Belroy's  dress. 

"  Why,  Julius,"  said  she,  patting  his  cheek,  "what  is  the 
matter  ? " 

"Julius!"  roared  the  discomfited  lover,  "is  this  Julius  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  he  is  my  godson,  a  poor  orphan.  By  and  by  I 
shall  tell  you  all  about  his  mother,  and  the  trouble  I  had  to 
be  appointed  his  guardian,  and  how  "I  used  to  go  and  see 
him  at  the  Boulevard  St.  Michel,  where  he  lived.  Now,  Julius, 
go  and  kiss  Monsieur  de  Merisi,  who,  I  am  sure,  will  be  very- 
kind  to  you — if  he  loves  me  truly." 

Monsieur  de  Merisi  did  love  her  truly.  He  loved  her  so 
truly  that  he  would  have  died  rather  than  tell  her  that  he 
had  doubted  her. 

And  she  does  not  know  it  to  this  day. 


SPOOPENDYKE'S    SPEECH. 


He  Consults  His  Better  Half  About  the  Delivery  Thereof. 


"  I  wish  they  would  either  cut  the  rope  or  drive  the  wagon 
from  under  me." — Stanley  Matthews. 


"  Now,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Spoopendyke,  as  he  drew  writ- 
ing materials  toward  him;  "now  I  want  your  woman's  wit. 
These  fellows  insist  that  I  must  respond  to  the  toast, 
'Woman,'  to-morrow  night,  and  I  must  prepare  a  few  re- 
marks.    If  we  both  go  at  it,  we'll  get  up  something  nice." 

"  What  you  want,"  argued  Mrs.  Spoopendyke,  entering 
into  the  spirit  of  the  undertaking,  and  tapping  her  teeth  with 
her  thimble;  "what  you  want  is  woman  in  her  various 
phases." 

"  What  I  want  is  a  speech,"  retorted  Mr.  Spoopendyke. 
"  They  haven't  put  me  down  for  a  panorama.  I  want  a  short 
address,  full  of  good  points  and  pleasant  things  about  the 
ladies.     Now,  I  shall  begin,  '  Fellow-citizens '" 

"  But  women  ain't  fellow-citizens.     I  should  say " 

"You'd  say,  'fellow  back-hair,7  that's  what  you'd  say.  I'm 
addressing  the  people,  and  they're  all  men  ;  don't  you  see? 
I've  got  to  commence  somewhere,  and  then  I  go  on.  Now  : 
'  Fellow-citizens,  regarding  women,  our  origin,  our  com- 
panions, our  posterity,  our  mothers,  our  wives,  and  our  daugh- 
ters, what  more  can  we  say  than  that  they  give  us  life,  make 
it  happy,  and  soothe  its  decline ?"     How's  that?7' 

"Is  that  the  same  woman?"  asked  Mrs.  Spoopendyke, 
bending  over  the  table.  "  It  don't  strike  me  that  she  would 
care  to  have  it  put  in  that  way.  Why  not  say  :  "  Fellow-cit- 
izens, we  are  assem '" 

"What's  the  matter  with  you?"  demanded  Mr.  Spoopen- 
dyke. "  I've  got  to  open  with  a  sentiment,  and  you  can't 
find  anything  more  graceful  than  that.  Then  I  will  go  on  : 
'She  rises  in  the  cradle,  reaches  her  meridian  at  the  altar, 
and  goes  down  in  a  flood  of  dew  at  the  grave.'  Can  you 
grasp  that  ?  " 

"  I  don't  like  that  as  well  as  the  other,"  remonstrated  Mrs. 
Spoopendyke.  "  You  make  her  a  mother  while  she's  a  baby ; 
and  as  for  the  grave  part,  you  don't  stop  to  think  that  she 
may  be  another  meridian  by  getting  married  again.  I  would 
say  something  like  this  :  '  Fellow-citizens,  we  are  assem ' " 

"  No,  I  won't  either.  Who's  going  to  get  married  again  ? 
Can't  you  see  that  I'm  only  carrying  out  the  first  idea  of  ori- 
gin, companionship,  and  posterity?  Rising  in  the  cradle 
means  giving  us  birth.  Now  you  hold  up.  Suppose  I  say 
next ;  '  We  revere  her  as  a  mother,  adore  her  as  a  wife,  and 
— and,' say,  what  do  we  do  for  her  as  a  daughter?" 

"Well,  you  might  say,  we  dress  her,  and  educate  her,  and 
keep  an  eye  on  her,  and — and — and " 

"  Spank  her  !  dod-gast  it !  Spank  her  !  "Why  don't  you 
say  spank  her  ? "  howled  Mr.  Spoopendyke.  "  Can't  you 
think  of  something  poetical?  I've  got  that  we  revere  our 
mothers  and  adore  our  wives,  and  I  want  something  for  the 
daughter;  can't  you  originate  something?" 

"  We  provide  a  home  for  her.     Wouldn't " 

"Yes,  of  course  !"  raved  Mr.  Spoopendyke.  "That's  the 
idea  !  That  fixes  it  !  All  you  want  now  is  two  '  prolonged 
laughters,'  four  'continued  applauses,'  one  'enthusiasm,'  and 
a  '  voice,'  to  be  an  oration  !  '  Fellow-citizens,  we  furnish  her 
with  poached  eggs  and  beans  !  Fellow-citizens,  we  revere 
her  as  mother,  we  adore  her  as  wife,  and  as  daughter,  we 
change  the  sheets  once  a  week  !  Fellow-citizens,  we  pass 
her  the  gravy  !  Fellow-citizens  !'"  yelled  Mr.  Spoopendyke, 
gesticulating  like  a  horse-chestnut  tree,  " '  Fellow-citizens,  if 
she  wants  her  beef  rare,  we  give  it  to  her  !  Fellow-citizens, 
we  give  her  all  the  dod-gasted  butter  she  can  paste  on  her 
bread  ! '  Is  that  what  you  want  me  to  say  ?  Expect  I'm  go- 
ing to  stand  around  and  make  a  measly  ass  of  myself?  'Fel- 
low-citizens, as  mother  we  revere  her  !  Fellow-citizens,  as 
wife  we  adore  her  !  Fellow-citizens,  to  help  a  man  get  up  a 
speech  she's  the  dod-slamdest  donkey  that  ever  raised  a 
family  ! '  Wah-h-h-h,"  shrieked  Mr.  Spoopendyke,  purple  in 
the  face,  "  got  any  more  suggestions  ?  Know  any  more  elo- 
quence ?"  and  the  worthy  gentleman  leaned  back  in  his 
chair  speechless. 

"  Couldn't  you  leave  her  out  altogether  ?  "  recommended 
Mrs.  Spoopendyke.  "  Can't  you  just  revere  her  as  mother 
and  adore  her  as  wife  ?  As  for  the  daughter,  you  might  pass 
it  over  with  saying:  '  Fellow-citizens,  we  are  assem '" 

"Yes,  or  I  cancut  her  throat  !"  proclaimed  Mr.  Spoopen- 
dyke. "  I  can  take  her  to  the  pound  !  I  can  salt  her  down 
for  winter  use  !  Dod-gast  the  speech  !  "  and  Mr.  Spoopen- 
dyke danced  on  the  fragments  of  his  notes.  "To-morrow 
night  I'll  answer  that  toast  by  telling  what  a  dod-gasted  old 
mule  you'd  make  of  any  man  that  would  listen  to  you,"  and 
Mr.  Spoopendyke  banged  himself  into  the  bed  like  a  beer- 
spiggot,  and  went  to  sleep. 

"  Well,"  thought  Mrs.  Spoopendyke,  as  she  took  down  her 
hair,  and  put  it  up  again,  "I  don't  see  why  he  couldn't  say: 
'  Fellow-citizens,  we  are  assembled  here  to  say  something 
poetical  about  women,  and  the  best  I  can  say  is,  we  show 
her  when  we  don't  always  love,  and  we  love  her  when  we 
don't  always  show  it.'  That's  sensible,  and  it's  so,"  sighed 
Mrs.  Spoopendyke,  falling  over  her  husband's  boots;  and 
then  the  good  woman  opened  the  window  on  her  spouse's 
side  of  the  bed,  and  sticking  a  few  pins  in  the  pillow,  in  case 
she  should  want  them  in  the  night,  she  went  prayerfully  to 
sleep.  

When  Mr.  Bunch,  the  excellent  gentleman  who,  until  very 
recently,  represented  the  English  Government  at  the  nomi- 
nally republican  court  of  Venezuela,  received  his  appoint- 
ment to  that  post,  he  went  to  pay  his  respects  formally  to 
his  sovereign  just  before  his  departure  from  England,  and 
Queen  Victoria,  to  whom  he  was  personally  known,  said 
pleasantly  to  him  :  "  So,  Mr.  Bunch,  I  learn  that  you  are 
going  to  leave  us  again."  "  Yes,  your  Majesty,"  replied 
Mr.  Bunch,  "  I  am  going  to  Caracas."  "To  Caracas?"  re- 
sponded the  Queen  ;  "  and  pray,  Mr.  Bunch,  where  is  Cara- 
cas?" The  Venezuelans  do  not  like  that  little  story — which, 
if  not  at  all  funny,  still  has  the  merit  of  being  strictly  true. 
It  reminds  us  of  the  time  when  Marshal  MacMahon,  then 
President  of  the  French  Republic,  was  bidding  farewell  to  a 
personal  friend  who  was  coming  here.  "  San  Francisco," 
said  he,  "  where  is  it  ?  Oh,  yes,  I  remember — it  is  on  the 
Sandwich  Islands."  But  that  other  story  is  very  hard  on 
the  Venezuelans. 

Does  a  bark  a-roll  necessarily  make  the  singe 
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There  are  intelligent  men  in  America  who  look  with  alarm 
upon  the  aggressions  of  the  Catholic  Church.  In  its  growth 
and  power  they  fear  danger  to  republican  institutions.  In 
its  opposition  to  our  system  of  free  schools,  they  think  there 
lies  a  menace  to  free  thought  and  a  free  conscience.  In  the 
declaration  of  papal  infallibility,  they  perceive  a  defiance 
to  our  institutions.  In  the  large  immigration  from  Catholic 
Ireland,  Italy,  and  Portugal,  they  scent  the  possibilities  of 
danger  to  the  country.  We  are  not  altogether  in  sympathy 
with  these  alarmists.  We  think  the  time  has  gone  by  in  the 
era  of  this  world's  history-  when  any  church  will  be  allowed 
to  dominate  it.  We  think  the  age  too  enlightened  to  come 
again  under  the  influence  of  Rome.  We  believe  in  the 
power  of  a  free  press  and  a  free  school-house  to  resist  the 
waves  of  bigotry,  and  ignorance,  and  priestcraft.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  dogma  of  papal  infallibility  will  be,  and  in  the 
heart  of  every  intelligent  Catholic  is  already,  repudiated.  It 
was  the  work  of  Jesuitism  in  Italian  church  politics.  Ire- 
land's tide  of  immigration  is  already  arrested.  We  are  fifty 
millions  of  people,  and  each  generation — all  except  the  Pope's 
Irish  and  a  few  ignorant  Portuguese— are  becoming  more 
and  more  American.  When  Americans  cease  to  be  cowards, 
dare  to  look  infallible  Rome  in  the  face,  dare  to  defy  its  in- 
trigues, dare  to  snap  their  resolute  fingers  under  the  nose  of 
Jesuitism,  dare  to  handle  the  papal  church  as  they  handle  any 
other  political  problem,  dare  bid  the  snuff- taking  black- 
birds of  the  pulpit  to  keep  themselves  out  of  American  pol- 
itics, then  the  danger  will  cease.  The  most  offensive  and 
uncomfortable  outlook  is  in  the  cowardice  of  political  par- 
ties and  political  leaders,  and  in  the  arrant  poltroonery  of 
such  men  as  the  late  J.  W.  Forney.  We  say  "  late,"  be- 
cause he  has  outlived  his  manhood,  as  exhibited  in  his 
publication  of  the  insufferable  nonsense  that  appears  in 
his  paper,  the  Progress.  We  quote  from  it  as  follows  : 
"  Probably  nothing  in  New  York  city  is  more  impressive 
"  than  the  Cathedral,  near  Central  Park.  Those  who  have 
"seen  the  great  temples  in  Cologne,  in  Antwerp,  in  Milan, 
"  in  Brussels,  in  Genoa,  in  Naples,  in  Florence,  in  Strasburg 
u — not  to  speak  of  St.  Peter's,  St.  John  de  Lateran,  the 
"  Parthenon,  and  the  great  Basilicas  in  Rome  ;  not  except- 
ing Notre  Dame  and  the  Madelaine,  in  Paris,  and  the 
"  splendid  churches,  now  a  part  of  the  English  Church,  in 
"  Great  Britain — will  recur  to  these  antiquated  edifices  as  the 
"noblest  monuments  of  the  past;  but  none  even  of  these 
"  can  stand  before  the  Cathedral  in  New  York  without  feel- 
"  ing  how  the  Church  of  Rome  has  grown  in  our  new  coun- 
"  try.  That  power  has  nowhere  so  vital  a  presence  as  in  the 
"city  of  New  York,  and  the  Cathedral  is  the  visible  and 
"palpitating  proof.  It  has  risen  in  the  midst  of  incalculable 
"  difficulty  to  its  present  magnificence.  It  has  grown  with 
"  the  republic.  It  has  outlived  riots,  civil  war,  disaster,  and 
"persecution.  Around  it  is  a  new  metropolis.  It  has  be- 
"  come  a  sublime  symbol  of  faith.  It  is,  in  a  word,  an  order 
"  of  architecture  particularly  American.  A  new  cardinal 
"has  been  created  by  the  Pope  in  the  person  of  John  Mc- 
"  Closkey,  as  if  to  mark  the  gigantic  growth  of  his  church  in 
"  republican  America.  He  is,  perhaps,  a  stronger  head  than 
"  any  of  the  princes  of  the  hierarchy,  because  he  is  the  chief 
"  of  the  last  and  most  aggressive  contingent  of  Rome.  A 
"  Just,  able,  unselfish,  and  sagacious  man,  he  overlooks  a 
"  continent,  with  a  vast  army  of  bishops  and  priests,  an  or- 
"  ganization  of  money  and  real  estate,  of  newspapers  and 
"  schools,  of  worshipers  of  all  languages  and  colors,  of  all 
"  stc'cs  and  sections.  It  is  in  New  York  city  that  we  realize 
increasing  affluence  and  influence  of  the  Church  of 
The  exacting  zealot   or  proscriptive    Puritan  may 


"  be  never  so  sincere  and  conscientious,  but  he  must  recog- 
"  nize  in  the  outline  I  have  faintly  tried  to  draw,  on  this  St. 
"  Patrick's  Day  in  the  morning,  there  is  nothing  so  success- 
"  ful  as  success,  and  nothing  so  effective  as  power  with  the 
"strong  battalions  and  the  heavy  money-chests.  Nothing, 
"  but  what  is  the  great  ruler  under  God  over  all — the  mon- 
"  archy  of  the  mind."  After  going  over  to  the  Democracy, 
Mr.  Forney  appears  to  have  gone  over  to  Rome.  He  should 
get  himself  to  a  monkery. 

Another  phase  of  the  peculiar  civilization  that  prevails  in 
Russia  has  come  to  light.  The  telegraph  stated  the  other 
day  that  Russakoff,  one  of  the  assassins  of  the  Czar,  had 
been  put  to  the  torture,  electricity  being  used,  to  compel  him 
to  reveal  the  names  of  his  associates.  The  story  will  prob- 
ably be  denied,  but  the  fact  that  the  man  did  confess  lends 
it  an  air  of  truth.  It  is  certain  that  a  man  who  had  offered 
up  his  own  life  as  a  sacrifice  to  what  he  conceived  to  be  his 
duty,  would  never  betray  his  comrades  unless  extraordinary 
means  were  resorted  to.  The  Nihilists  have  at  all  times 
shown  a  fidelity  to  each  other  which  is  worthy  of  a  better 
cause.  In  the  great  trial  which  took  place  some  time  ago, 
where  the  authors  of  the  attempt  to  blow  up  the  imperial  train 
were  brought  to  the  bar,  it  was  proved  that  a  young  girl  of 
twenty,  and  a  young  man  far  gone  in  consumption,  had 
worked  for  days  in  digging  the  subterranean  passage  from 
the  house  by  the  roadside  to  the  railway  track.  They  had 
taken  turns  with  the  others  in  this  laborious  work,  and  the 
consumptive  man  had  refused  to  desist  until  compelled  by 
his  companions.  People  like  these  will  not  confess  unless 
forced  to  it  by  some  barbarous  means.  And  that  the  means 
employed  by  the  Russians  were  barbarous  can  scarcely  be 
denied.  The  unfortunate  Russakoff  was  brought  before  Gen- 
eral Loris  Melikoff,  and  tortured  by  means  of  a  powerful  elec- 
tric battery  until  his  intolerable  agony  wrung  from  him  the 
names  of  his  co-conspirators.  The  subsequent  arrests  of 
the  woman  Sophie  Pieoffsky,  who  threw  the  second  bomb  ; 
Jellakoff,  the  leader  in  the  affair;  and  Khibaltschitsch,  the 
maker  of  the  bombs,  are  probably  due  to  the  revelations  of 
Russakoff.  The  mode  of  conducting  the  torture  was  not 
given  by  the  dispatch.  But  there  are  several  electrical  meth- 
ods which  might  have  been  employed.  By  electricity  we 
have  attained  a  refinement  in  torture  which  places  us  as 
much  ahead  of  Torquemada  and  the  other  gentlemen  of  the 
Roman  Inquisition  as  we  are  ahead  of  that  century  in  the 
arts  and  sciences.  By  the  old  methods  of  torture  it  was  only 
possible  to  rack  the  body  by  straining  and  tearing  the  mus- 
cles, by  fire,  or  by  compression.  But  the  improved  Russian 
method  of  to-day  is  not  nearly  so  clumsy,  much  surer, 
and  the  awkwardness  of  the  subject's  dying  in  silence  is  ob- 
viated. The  torture  can  be  inflicted  in  two  ways — by  con- 
traction of  the  muscles  at  rapidly  recurring  intervals,  and  by 
burning  the  flesh  with  the  electric  sparks.  The  second  is 
probably  the  best,  as  in  addition  to  the  burning  sensation,  it 
causes  violent  muscular  contraction.  As  the  Russian  offi- 
cials are  experts  in  cruelty,  it  is  probable  that  the  electricity 
was  only  applied  to  the  limbs  of  the  patient,  and  not  to  the 
trunk  or  head.  If  applied  to  the  trunk  with  a  powerful  bat- 
ter)', it  might  cause  death  ;  if  applied  to  the  head,  the  sub- 
ject might  become  insane.  Either  of  these  results  would  be 
deplorable,  as  it  would  permit  the  soul  of  the  victim  to  es- 
cape to  the  other  world  without  being  properly  shriven  by  a 
Greek  priest. 

The  New  York  Tribune's  correspondent  in  London  wrote 
recently  that  a  press  dispatch  had  been  received  in  that  city 
stating  that  "  a  mass-meeting  of  six  thousand  persons  had 
"  assembled  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  which  telegraphed  to  Mr. 
"  Parnell  to  'never  surrender  !"'  The  dispatch  went  on  to 
state  that  there  were  among  the  speakers  "two  judges,  three 
"  Congressmen,  some  Protestant  and  Catholic  clergymen, 
"  and  Several  aldermen."  Resolutions  were  adopted  "con- 
"  demning  the  action  of  the  British  Government  and  Parlia- 
ment, and  sympathizing  with  Mr.  Parnell  and  Mr.  Davitt" 
We  had  fondly  hoped  that  our  article  of  San  Francisco  idiot 
was  of  the  prize  quality,  but  we  are  regretfully  obliged  to 
yield  that  honor  to  Brooklyn.  We  are  having  a  large  and 
handsome  cake  made  for  the  City  of  Churches.  It  seems 
that  in  addition  to  Beecher,  Talmage,  and  a  well  selected 
stock  of  never-ceasing  scandal,  it  contains  the  most  reso- 
lutely asinine  land-leaguers  in  the  United  States.  But  the 
Brooklyniteshavegreaternames  to  call  upon  than  wehave.  At 
the  meeting  in  question  there  were  read  letters  from  General 
McClellan,  General  Hancock,  ex-Governor  Seymour,  and 
Mr.  Tilden,  "approving  the  objects  of  the  meeting."  Pre- 
sumably, these  gentlemen  knew  the  objects  of  the  meeting. 
They  know,  or  should  have  known,  what  the  doctrine  of  the 
land  league  is.  They  know,  or  should  have  known,  that  it 
is  a  doctrine  of  dishonesty,  of  subversion  of  law,  of  treason, 
of  assassination.  This  is  its  doctrine  as  expounded  in  the 
works  and  words  of  its  members  in  Ireland.  Messrs. 
McClellan,  Hancock,  Seymour,  and  Tilden  stand  committed 
to  the  "approval"  of  these  objects.  By  all  the  proprieties, 
the  English  people  should  be  much  affected  by  this  declara- 
tion of  these  great  men.  They  should  be  alarmed  lest  the 
influence  of  these  mighty  minds  upon  the  masses  of  their 
countrymen  should  move  this  entire    nation    to  sympathy 


with  the  Irish  agitators.  But  it  seems  that  it  is  not  so.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Iribtme  correspondent,  the  English  people 
regard  this  fulmination  with  a  most  disreputable  indifference. 
They  contemplate  the  spectacle  of  these  four  elderly  gentle- 
men making  fools  of  themselves,  with  a  calmness  which  is 
shocking  to  any  true  Irish- American.  And  they  even  go  so 
far  as  to  believe  that  the  American  people  care  nothing  for 
the  Irish  agitators,  and  less  for  their  sympathizers  in  this 
country.  Query — if  the  English  people  care -so  little  for 
General  McClellan,  how  about  our  Guy  ?  Do  they  not  know 
that  Buckingham  Palace  is  in  danger?  Can  it  be  possible 
that  the  resolutions  of  our  San  Francisco  land  leagues  are 
not  telegraphed  to  London?  If  not,  it  should  be  done;  the 
most  stolid  Briton  could  not  read  them  with  an  unmoved 
countenance. 


The  proud  Irishman,  dressed  in  a  little  brief  authority, 
plays  such  fantastic  tricks  before  the  House  of  Commons  as 
make  sensible  people  laugh.  The  particular  proud  Irishman 
to  whom  we  refer  is  Mr.  Finnigan  (M.  P.).  The  honorable 
gentleman  is  an  Irishman,  a  Parnellite,  and  we  are  afraid 
that  we  must  write  him  down  an  ass.  Mr.  Finnigan  had  the 
"  fiure  "  the  other  day ;  and  as  the  flow  of  his  fiery  Celtic 
eloquence  was  occasionally  interrupted  by  cries  of  disap- 
proval from  the  few  hundred  gentlemen  who  were  unfortu- 
nate enough  to  differ  in  opinion  with  him,  the  honorable  gen- 
tleman stigmatized  the  interruptions  as  "  beastly  bellowing." 
This  was  the  "retort  courteous" — from  a  Celtic  point  of  view. 
The  Speaker,  being  a  "  base,  brutal,  and  bloody  Saxon"  — 
vide  Mr.  Finnigan  (M.  P.) — was  pig-headed  enough  to  en- 
tirely fail  to  see  the  elegance  of  the  retort.  He  demanded 
its  withdrawal.  Mr.  Finnigan  (M.  P.)  at  first  stoutly  de- 
clined, but,  under  penalty  of  being  "  named,"  yielded.  This 
base  concession  to  the  Saxon  excited  the  ire  of  Mr.  O'Don- 
nell  (M.  P.).  This  gentlemen  proceeded  to  argue  the  point 
— after  it  had  been  decided.  The  Speaker  bade  him  be 
seated.  Mr.  O'Donnell  (M.  P.)  wrapped  himself  in  a  meta- 
phorical cloak,  and  declined.  He  was  then  suspended  for 
the  sitting,  a*id  ordered  to  withdraw.  "  Withdraw  !"  shouted 
Mr.  O'Donnell.  "I  will  only  be  removed  by  constables  ! " 
But,  on  what  is  confidently  believed  to  be  reflection,  Mr. 
O'Donnell  withdrew  by  himself,  thereby  showing  the  posses- 
sion of  a  certain  amount  of  good  sense  entirely  unsuspected 
by  his  best  friends.  Altogether,  the  "  urgency  rules  "  have 
about  put  an  end  to  the  obstructionists.  The  most  they  can 
do  now  is  to  put  the  House  to  a  great  deal  of  inconvenience. 
In  a  recent  session  they  offered  some  fifteen  amendments  to 
a  bill.  Five  of  these  were  ruled  out  *f  order.  On  each  of 
the  remaining  ten  the  obstructionists  insisted  on  taking  a 
division.  They  knew  that  the  attempt  was  hopeless.  They 
knew  that  they  would  be  beaten.  Yet  they  insisted  on  mak- 
ing the  members  walk  ten  times  through  the  crowded  lob- 
bies for  the  purpose  of  recording  their  votes,  and  they  were 
beaten  by  more  than  six  to  one.  If  they  were  not  Irish  dem- 
agogues, there  might  be  some  hope  of  their  seeing  the  futil- 
ity and  childishness  of  such  a  course.  But  being  what  they 
are,  we  fear  that  such  a  hope  would  be  groundless. 

Our  legislators  have  been  in  extra  session  since  last  Mon- 
day without  accomplishing  much,  save  the  infliction  of  a 
great  deal  of  talk  upon  each  other.  A  disposition  has  been 
manifested  toward  prolonging  the  session  beyond  the  limit 
fixed  by  the  Governor  in  his  proclamation.  One  patriotic 
senator  has  even  remarked  that  he  was  willing  to  stay  all 
summer,  inasmuch  as  he  could  not  earn  eight  dollars  a  day 
at  home.  This  gentleman's  candor  and  self-abnegation  will 
doubtless  be  appreciated  by  his  constituents.  Two  redis- 
tricting  bills  have  been  introduced — one  by  McClure,  the 
other  by  Piatt.  Even  a  Democrat  must  admit  that  the  Re- 
publican scheme  is  the  fairer  of  the  two.  Mr.  Piatt's  bill 
will  insure  the  election  of  fifteen  out  of  twenty  Democratic 
assemblymen,  and  six  out  often  Democratic  senators.  With 
a  fine  sense  of  humor,  which  does  him  credit,  Mr.  Piatt  has 
insured  the  Democrats  large  majorities  in  the  assembly  dis- 
tricts, while  the  Republicans  will  be  preserved  from  over- 
weening power  and  consequent  corruption  by  hanging  on  the 
ragged  edge,  so  to  speak.  Mr.  McClure's  bill  will  probably 
give  the  Republicans  five  out  of  ten  senators,  and  nine  out 
of  twenty  assemblymen.  The  session  will  doubtless  be  pro- 
longed by  an  attempt  to  omit  the  de'bris  tax  from  the  gen- 
eral tax  levy.  This  question  has  suddenly  sprung  up,  and 
it  looks  as  if  the  Legislature  possessed  this  power. 

It  seems  as  if  the  welfare  of  Black-arrd-Tan  is  not  as  dear 
to  the  entire  Republican  party  as  he  supposed.  The  New 
York  Tribune  in  its  issue  of  the  4th  of  April,  remarks  that 
"  the  Republican  party  is  in  the  condition  of  the  boarding- 
"  school  boys  who  were  asked  by  the  teacher  what  they  were 
"  willing  to  give  up  during  Lent,  when  one  little  fellow 
"promptl>;  answered,  '  Hash.'  If  Republicans  are  asked 
"  what  sacrifice  they  are  willing  to  make  in  order  that  public 
"  business  may  go  on,  not  one,  but  a  million  voices  will  an- 
"  swer,  '  George  Gorham.' "  The  whirligig  of  time  brings 
its  revenges.  Gorfcam's  political  record  is  one  of  invariable 
treachery  to  his  friends  when  te  could  not  use  them.  His 
present  friends  cannot  now  use  him  :  that  they  may  abandon 
him  should  be  the  prayer  of  all  honest  men. 
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EDITORIAL    CORRESPONDENCE. 


On  the  Wing,  Thursday,  March  31st. — "Banished!  What's 
banished,  but  set  free  from  daily  contact  with  the  things  I 
loathe."  It  was  Cataline  who  thus  exclaimed.  It  was  Impe- 
rial Rome  with  which  he  was  discontented.  Cicero  persecuted 
him.  His  conspiracy'  went  wrong.  To  be  self-exiled  from  San 
Francisco  is  a  delightful  sensation  to  one  grown  tired  of  the 
tread-mill  of  daily  events.  The  unhappy  mouse  that  runs 
his  race  in  a  peck  measure  must  find  relief  in  being  spilled 
out.  The  blind  mule  that  works  his  daily  rounds  at  bark 
grinding  must  rejoice  to  lay  aside  his  galling  collar  and  re- 
sume his  sight.  The  opportunity  presenting  itself  to  get 
away  for  a  week's  holiday  to  the  Rio  Grande,  I  gladly  ac- 
cepted. In  justice  to  faithful  readers  of  the  Argonaut 
who  have  loyally  followed  its  editor  in  his  war  against  Gor- 
ham,  the  Pope,  and  Death  ;  the  Sand-lot,  the  land-leaguers 
and  the  Pope's  Irish  ;  Kalloch,  crime,  and  the  Devil— I  felt 
it  a  duty  to  give  them  some  variety  on  the  editorial  pages,  and 
myself  a  glimpse  of  broad  fields  and  a  breath  of  fresh  air. 
So  I  left  the  city  for  a  whirl  down  the  Southern  rail ;  across 
fruitful  valleys,  where  the  gang  plow  is  tickling  the  soil  for 
wheat ;  down  along  the  vineyards  and  colonies  of  the  San 
Joaquin  ;  down  amid  the  orange  and  the  olive  groves ; 
across  the  sands  and  deserts  ;  out  into  the  broad  empire  of 
space — glad  to  be  away  from  the  ever-roaring  tempest  of  the 
San  Francisco  tea-pot,  the  never-ending  struggle  of  small 
minds  over  small  things.  This  riding  by  rail,  in  special 
car,  on  easy  lounge,  in  comfortable  arm-chair  ;  carrying  cook 
and  larder,  wine  and  corkscrew  ;  touching  a.  silver  nob, 
striking  an  electric  bell,  for  any  luxury  ;  good  dinners  en 
route,  and  a  broad,  easy  bed  ;  waking,  eating,  smoking, 
sleeping,  and  always  moving  on  to  the  journey's  end — is  in 
very  delightful  contrast  to  that  other  and  first  journey  across 
the  continent  by  mule.  That  was  a  long,  weai-y,  all-summer's 
tramp  ;  along  dusty  roads  ;  walking  to  save  your  tired, 
faithful,  long-eared  friend,  your  companion,  guide,  and 
guard  ;  sleeping  at  night  within  the  circle  of  his  lariat,  with 
one  eye  open  for  Indians  ;  coyotes  making  music  all  the 
long  night  ;  accomplishing  fifteen  miles  per  day.  Now  we 
go  booming  along  six  hundred  miles  in  twenty-four  hours  ; 
drinking  ice-water  out  of  a  silver  pitcher  ;  drinking  sweet 
Roederer,  and  smoking  fragrant  Havanas  ;  sleeping  twelve 
hours,  and  taking  a  nap  at  noon-time.  All  this  in  contrast 
with  the  time  when  we  were  walking  the  continent,  climbing 
the  Chagres  with  a  pole,  crossing  Panama,  or  were  drag- 
ging along  the  deserts  of  Arizona  after  Ben  Holliday's 
bucking  bronchos.  There  was  only  one  advantage  in  those 
early  days  :  then  we  had  health,  youth,  strength,  and  were 
filled  with  the  enthusiasm  of  adventure.  Now,  like  Falstaff, 
"  old  and  growing  fat,"  we  realize  that  we  are  taking  the 
journey  for  which  no  return  tickets  are  provided,  while 
Death  is  on  the  track  behind,  gaining  in  the  chase. 


Friday,  April  1st. — To  one  whose  every  interest  in  life 
and  every  dollar  in  property  is  identified  with  San  Francisco, 
the  accumulations  and  economies  of  whose  early  years  ought 
to  provide  comfort  and  ease  for  his  declining  ones,  such 
a  journey  as  this  is  full  of  suggestion.  One  may  well  wonder, 
after  waiting  thirty-two  years  in  its  promising  harbor  ;  after 
looking  across  its  Western  ocean  to  its  Eastern  lands  so  rich 
in  trade,  so  thronged  with  people  ;  looking  out  to  tropical 
islands,  northward  to  its  land  of  furs,  and  southward  to  its 
groves  of  coffee  and  its  forests  of  rich  woods  ;  recalling  its 
climate,  its  discoveries  of  mineral  the  character  of  its  early 
immigrants — one  may  well  wonder  that  it  has  not  had  a  more 
prosperous  career ;  may  well  wonder  that,  when  all  the 
world  is  prosperous  San  Francisco  is  alone  depressed ;  that 
when  all  the  State  is  improving  our  city  is  alone  stagnant. 
This  wonder  does  not  decrease  after  riding  through  six 
hundred  miles  of  fruitful  valleys,  all  tributary  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. It  sets  one  upon  the  inquiry  as  to  what's  the  matter. 
As  I  know  what  is  the  matter,  and  as  I  am  at  a  safe  distance, 
I  will  in  confidence  inform  the  readers  of  the  Argonaut. 
It  is  because  the  bad  element  has  crawled  to  the  top  ;  in 
business,  the  gamblers  ;  in  religion,  the  hypocrites  ;  in  poli- 
tics, the  demagogues  ;  in  industrial  circles,  the  Sand-lot ;  in 
journalism,  the  mercenary,  the  sensational,  and  the  vindic- 
tive ;  in  trade,  discontent  with  the  legitimate  fruits  of  legiti- 
mate industry ;  in  public  affairs,  absence  of  organized 
enterprise,  jealousy  of  personal  success.  "  Hurry  out  to 
California,"  wrote  a  person  to  his  friend  in   the  early  days, 

"  d d  mean  men  get  office."      If  I  were  not  the  guest  of 

the  company  on  this  railroad  trip,  I  might  illustrate  my 
meaning  by  its  history.  One  recalls  the  days  of  our  isola- 
tion, when  the  awkward  arms  of  the  telegraph  "  on  the  hill " 
flung  out  the  signal  of  a  coming  steamer,  and  we  all  rushed 
to  the  water  front  to  welcome  it ;  one  recalls  our  public 
meetings,  and  the  great  petition  we  sent  to  Congress  asking 
a  wagon  road  across  the  continent ;  one  remembers  the 
transit  of  the  isthmus,  the  weary  pilgrimage  of  the  plains, 
and  the  time  when  we  had  no  wharves,  no  commerce,  and 
only  people.  After  rejoicing  at  a  pony  express,  at  an  over- 
land stage  line,  there  came  to  us  the  hope  of  a  transcon- 
tinental railroad.  It  was  born  of  civil  war,  advanced 
speedily  through    the    perils     of    a    desperate    struggle, 


and  was  finally  completed.  San  Francisco  had  grown  in 
anticipation  of  its  completion — and  then,  what  then  ?  Did  it 
welcome  its  terminus  at  our  city,  and  with  marriage  cere- 
mony and  golden  ring  wed  it  to  the  sea.  Did  it  bring  rail  and 
wharf,  ship  and  car  together?  On  the  contrary,  there  de- 
veloped an  angry,  jealous,  and  bitter  sentiment  that  fruited 
in  a  long  and  disastrous  war.  We  fought  with  all  our  might 
the  Goat  Island  terminus.  We  succeeded,  and  then  there 
was  a  great,  unused,  stagnant  gulf  at  our  Mission  Creek,  stink- 
ing with  more  odors  than  Cologne,  no  streets  across  it,  unnav- 
igable,  and  nasty.  The  railroad  acquired  a  part  of  it ;  and 
what  then  ?  Call,  Bulletin,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  public 
opinion,  the  lobby,  the  supervisors,  all  the  birds  of  evil  omen, 
gathered  in  and  flapped  their  ghastly  wings,  and  prevented 
the  company  from  filling  it  in  ;  prevented  them  from  closing 
the  streets  and  laying  out  others  upon  which  they  could  build 
warehouses  and  depots,  and  have  continuous  space  enough 
upon  which  to  form  trains  ;  drove  them  away  by  so  legislat- 
ing that  a  car  could  not  come  within  three  hundred  yards  of 
a  ship  ;  drove  them  to  Oakland,  to  Port  Costa,  to  Benicia, 
to  Vallejo  ;  drove  them  away  from  San  Francisco.  These 
Mission  Bay  streets  should  be  closed  ;  trains  brought  to  the 
ships  ;  a  circular  track  should  be  built  around  the  city,  along 
the  water  front,  free  to  all  railroads,  so  that  merchandise 
might  be  convenient  to  every  warehouse  and  every  wharf. 
There  should  be  cheap  pilotage,  cheap  harbor  dues,  cheap 
wharfage.  If  our  Chamber  of  Commerce,  our  Board  of 
Trade,  and  our  prominent  citizens  had  enterprise,  public 
spirit,  and  sense,  all  these  things  could  be  reformed.  They 
never  will  be  reformed  so  long  as  we  make  United  States 
senators,  members  of  Congress,  mayors,  and  supervisors  in 
obedience  to  a  senseless  and  vicious  public  clamor  ;  so  long 
as  the  Chronicle  and  the  Sand-lot  can  be  encouraged  in  their 
insane  howl  against  everything  that  is  decent ;  so  long  as 
parties  are  afraid  of  the  mob,  and  public  opinion  has  not 
courage  and  independence  enough  to  resist  a  vicious  and 
mercenary  press.  If  there  was  a  healthful  popular  opinion, 
an  enterprising  public  spirit,  and  a  non-partisan  organization 
of  the  men  who  own  San  Francisco,  there  would  be  brought 
about  a  sudden  and  healthful  change,  and  our  city  would 
start  upon  a  career  of  healthful  progress.  The  time  is  only 
delayed.  It  will,  surely  come.  Our  future  is  assured.  This 
Southern  railroad  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  doing  much,  and 
will  do  more.  It  will  carry  the  grain  of  the  coast  by  rail, 
and  in  that  it  will  injure  San  Francisco.  But  it  will  bring 
cheap  merchandise  to  our  coast.  It  will  create  in  Arizona  a 
great  trade,  of  which  we  will  get  all  that  legitimately  belongs 
to  us.  To  say  that  we  are  going  to  lose  that  trade,  is  to  de- 
plore the  loss  of  something  we  never  had.  The  southern 
part  of  the  State  will  be  immediately  advanced.  This  road 
will  be  accomplished  across  the  continent  by  July  of  1882. 
Mr.  Crocker  says  they  will  do  what  they  have  always  felt  it 
to  their  interest  to  do,  but  never  had  the  power — bring  cheap 
immigrants,  which  will  fill  up  the  great  Valley  of  the  San 
Joaquin  and  Sacramento  with  hardy  farmers  from  England, 
Sweden,  Switzerland,  Holland,  Germany,  and  the  North. 
When  this  side  of  the  continent  is  populated,  and  all  its  fer- 
tile valleys,  its  metalliferous  mountains,  its  forests,  and  quar- 
ries, and  fisheries,  are  brought  under  the  subjection  of  toiling 
men;  when  the  pelicans  that  gather  on  Pine  and  Montgom- 
ery Streets  are  starved  out ;  when  gin,  religion,  and  politics 
no  longer  dominate  the  city  government,  then  those  whose 
property  has  survived  the  municipal  thieves  will  find  them- 
selves staked  for  a  new  start.  San  Francisco  will  prosper 
when — and  only  when — capital  can  invest  itself  in  manufac- 
tories, in  industrial  enterprises,  in  pursuits  of  trade,  com- 
merce, and  navigation,  in  elegant  mansions,  and  in  equipa- 
ges of  luxury  and  the  indulgence  of  aesthetic  tastes,  in  confi- 
dence that  it  will  be  PROTECTED  BY  LAW  AND  UNDISTURBED 
BY  POPULAR  AGITATION.  Capital  is  conservative,  it  is  cow- 
ardly, and  has  developed  the  highest  instinct  of  self-preser- 
vation. It  will  run  away  from  an  organic  law  inspired  by  the 
jealous  hate  of  David  S.  Terry,  Volney  E.  Howard,  Denis 
Kearney,  and  the  Chronicle.  It  will  not  come  back  to  have 
that  law  interpreted  by  legislators  chosen  from  the  slums 
and  courts, and  elected  by  ward  politicians.  Capital  is  as  timid 
as  a  hare,  and  as  cunning  as  a  fox.  It  will  not  venture, when 
the  tax-assessor  and  tax-gatherer  are  hounds  to  be  placed 
upon  its  track,  and  cheered  on  by  a  vindictive  mob  of  needy 
demagogues  and  mendicant  politicians.  The  class  most  in- 
terested is  that  toiling,  middle  class,  to  which  I  and  all  labor- 
ers belong — those  men  that  have  something  to  lose  and 
something  more  to  gain,  and  do  not  expect  to  add  to  their 
accumulations  by  holding  office,  or  by  stealing  from  their 
neighbors.     This  class  is  in  a  majority,  and  ought  to  rule. 


that  with  capital  enough  to  lay  small  cement,  iron,  or  wooden 
pipes  from  the  hills  to  the  valleys,  bringing  water  suffi- 
cient for  stock,  splendid  ranges  of  grass-land  could  be 
utilized,  and  here  in  this  seemingly  valueless  country  could 
be  raised  great  herds  of  cattle. 


Saturday,  April  2d. — Out  from  Tucson  at  an  early  hour, 
we  enter  upon  a  country  somewhat  different  and  somewhat 
better  than  that  between  Tucson  and  the  Colorado  Desert. 
But  it  is  still  desolate  and  drear — great  broad  plains,  dry  and 
brown  ;  sage-brush  and  gamma  grass  ;  short,  broken  chains 
of  wrinked  and  barren  hills  and  solitary  buttes  ;  cactus 
everywhere.  The  soil  is  gravel  and  sand,  in  color  red.  In 
the  mountains  there  are  rivers,  and  lesser  streams  and  springs; 
on  the  plains  along  these  streams,  grass.  It  occurred  to  me 
— and  I  offer  the  suggestion  to  Lux  &  Miller  or  Dunphy — 


Sunday,  April  3d. — We  arrived  at    Deming  about   five 
o'clock  P.  M.  yesterday.     Deming  is  the  point  of  intersection 
where  the  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  Yi  railroad  comes 
down  from  the  north  on  its  way  to  Guaymas,  or  the  Halls  of 
Montezumas,    or    wherever    enterprising    and  adventurous 
Boston  may  be  going.      There  we  found  the  Boston  party : 
T.  J.  Coolidge,   President    of   the    A.    T.    &    S.    F.    Co.; 
M.  Powell  Mason,    Director;  General   and  Mrs.  Pearson; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Newbold  ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner;  Mr. 
Wm.  H.  Swift ;  Mr.  Strong,  General  Manager  of  the  road, 
all  of  Boston.     There  was  an  elegant  conductors'  car  belong- 
ing to    Mr.  Coolidge,  of  Boston,  a  splendid   Pullman  car, 
a  car  belonging  to  the  Chicago,  Burlington  6t  Ouincy  rail- 
road, and  Mr.   Crocker's  special  car,  with  a  silver  palace 
from  San  Francisco.     It  was  a  meeting  of  Boston  and  San 
Francisco— Beacon    Hill   and    Nob  Hill  shaking  hands  in 
the  center  of  the  continent.     And  Deming — it  is  impossible 
to   describe  it.     It  is  a  town    in    process  of   construction, 
frames  newly  erected,  canvas  newly  spread,  adobes  newly 
baked,  brick  newly  burned.    It  has  saloons  in  tents,  restau- 
rants, stores,  boarding-houses,  Mexicans,  gamblers,  railroad 
men.    It  has  new  warehouses,  and  depots  in  process  of  con- 
struction,   but     everywhere    confusion     and     chaos.      Our 
western  passengers  were  sent  on  in  a  Pullman  car  after  thirty 
minutes'  detention,  leaving  Deming  about  six  o'clock.     At 
the  same  time  our  party,  now  increased  by  the  Boston  folk, 
pushed  out  to  the  "front."      That    point  is  in  the  valley, 
upon  the  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande,  within  four  miles  of  the 
El  Pasos — for  there  are  two,  one  on  the  Mexican  side  and 
one  on  the  American  side,  not  unlike  in  appearance,  and  with 
a  thousand  or  two  inhabitants  in  each.     Each  town  is  built 
of  odd-looking  adobe  one-story  buildings.     The  streets  are 
irregular  and  narrow.     The  Mexican  EI  Paso  looks  to  be  the 
more  ancient  and  dilapidated.     It  has  a  venerable  old  mud 
church,  with  tower  and  bells.     As  it  was  Sunday,  this  church 
was   filled,  clear  out  to  the  sidewalk,    with   kneeling   wor- 
shipers.    It  is  surrounded  by  gardens  enclosed  in  adobe  walls. 
The  garden  contains  fruit  trees,  peach  and  pear;  also  vines  and 
vegetables— all  looking  well.     To  enter  Old  El  Paso  we  pass 
the  Mexican  custom-house.     In  the  town  we  found  a  detach- 
ment of  Mexican  troops,  well  uniformed,  and  in  comfortable 
barracks.     On  our  side,  the  Government  is  establishing  a 
substantial  military  station  of  permanent  buildings  on  the 
immediate  bank  of  the  stream.     It  is  now  garrisoned  by  a 
cavalry  regiment  of  white  troops,  and  part  of  a  regiment  of 
negroes.     In  our  town  the  Jews  are  the  avant-coureurs  of 
trade.     Two  w}iisky  saloons  indicate  by  the  names  of  their 
owners  the  presence  of  the  "  Pope's  Irish."     One  is  kept  by 
"  Sullivan,"  and  one  by  "  Doyle."    The  population  is  cos- 
mopolitan—greasers, mules,  and  railroad  men.     L.  A.  Buck- 
alew  has  a  law  office.    C.  T.  Neil  and  Mr.  Whaling  also  pre- 
sent their  shingles  as  lawyers.     Mr.  Flood,  formerly  our  po- 
lice attorney,  is  here  practicing  law.      The  "Bank  of  El 
Paso,"  and  the  "  Central   Hotel,"  are  the  Argonauts  of  the 
new  civilization.     The  first  number  of  the  El  Paso  Herald 
was  issued  to-day.     From  El  Paso  it  is  six  hundred  miles  to 
San  Antonio,  in  Texas,  where  a  railroad  connection  is  formed 
with   New  Orleans  and  Galveston.     Mr.  Crocker  promises 
completion  of  this  road  by  July,  1SS2.     Here,  where  I  am 
now  writing,  is  Mr.  Strowbridge's  camp  of  construction,  "the 
front."    Twelve  hundred  laborers,  mostly  Chinese,  are  camped 
in  army  tents,  in  a  mesquit  grove  upon  the  bank  of  the  river. 
The  construction  train  is  a  moving  village.     In  advance  are 
twelve  small,  flat,  working  cars,  to  haul  ties,  rails,  etc.;  then 
great  flat   cars,  with  plows,  rope,  coal,  spikes,  chains,  scrap- 
ers,  timber,    etc.      Following    this    comes    the  blacksmith 
shop,  with  its  forge,  tools,  carpenters'  implements,  iron,  char- 
coal, etc.;  then  two  great  covered  cars  for  sleeping  accom- 
modations, oddly  enough  marked  "  aquarium  car  ;"  then  two 
immense  cooking  cars.     Next  follows  the  private  car  of  Mr. 
Strowbridge,  who  keeps  his  family  with  him.     Then  comes 
the  harness-makers'  car  ;  then  the  telegraph  car,  with  poles, 
and  wires,  and  batteries  ;  then  a  sleeping-car  for  officers  ; 
then  one  for  supplies,  piled  with  groceries  and  merchandise; 
then  the   store-car  of   Sisson,  Wallace  &  Co.,   stored  with 
goods  for  supply  of  the  Chinamen  ;   then  come  the  barley 
car,  the  powder  car,  the  hay  car.     Finally  come  the  water 
tanks,  tender,  and  a  great,  powerful  engine,  ready  to  propel 
the  town  on  wheels.    Around  this  train  cluster  the  tents  for 
Chinese,  the  moving  traders,  the  itinerant  saloons.     Keep- 
ing as  close  behind  as  Strowbridge  will  allow  come  the  gam- 
blers, and  thieves,  and  strumpets,  and  whisky  dealers,  to  rob 
the  laborers  of  their  pay  as  fast  as  they  receive  it.     Carts, 
wagons,  horses,  piles  of  barley  and  straw,  make  it  look  as 
though  an  army  had  made  its  encampment.     It  is  a  stirring 
scene,  this  great  army  of  railroad  builders  out  here  in  the 
desert,  laying  the  iron  track  which  is  to  be  the  future- 
way  of  a  great  trade.     The  company  are  now  buildin 
ward  from  San  Antonio,  determined  to  connect  in 
move  California's  next  wheat  crop  by  rail. 
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THE       ARGON  AU  T. 


VANITY    FAIR. 

Just  now  San  Francisco  contains  an  angelic  collec- 
tion of  betrothed  young  ladies.  They  will  mate,  and 
nest,  and  fly  away  this  month,  and  the  next,  and  the 
next.  A  portion  of  Clara  Belle's  latest  sermon  is  for 
the  exclusive  reading  of  "engaged  girls."  She  says 
their  society  manners  "  are  subject  to  constant  modi- 
fication at  the  caprice  of  fashion.  As  soon  as  a  vir- 
gin becomes  a  betrothed  wife,  she  is  placed  under  sur- 
veilance  by  society,  and  is  not  released  from  close 
scrutiny  until  she  has  stood  at  the  altar.  Among 
scrupulously  conventional  people,  a  girl  was  formerly 
expected  under  such  circumstances  to  be  more  cir- 
cumspect than  ever  before.  She  was  not  permitted 
to  be  much  alone  with  her  sweetheart,  nor  to  concede 
to  him  a  hug  or  a  kiss  ;  she  maintained  a  primness 
which  was  suggestive  of  a  nunnery.  However,  fash- 
ion has  decreed  a  change  in  this  matter.  The  en- 
gaged couples  of  1881  are  not  commanded  to  hide 
their  endearments  under  a  bushel.  They  may  even 
kiss  in  company  if  they  are  chaste  about  it.  I  saw  a 
daughter  of  one  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  refined 
of  our  New  York  families  touch  lips  with  her  husband- 
to-be  before  at  least  a  hundred  persons  in  a  picture- 
room  of  the  Academy  of  Design  the  other  day.  He 
had  been  out  of  town  for  a  week,  I  was  told,  and 
their  meeting  was  by  chance.  She  greeted  him  affec- 
tionately, but  without  ado,  and  put  up  her  mouth  in 
the  most  self-possessed  way  imaginable.  He  was  not 
so  cool  about  it,  yet  he  gave  her  a  smacking  salute 
with  a  good  grace,  right  in  the  presence  of  his  future 
mother-in-law.  The  girl  did  not  blush  nor  simper. 
Such  a  public  kiss  would  have  been  scandalous  in 
March,  1880  l  but  in  1881  it  is  fashionable,  and  there- 
fore proper."  Notwithstanding  Clara's  standing  as 
an  authority,  we  would  advise  the  girls  to  keep  their 
kisses  for  their  husbands.  If  they  do  not,  they  will 
probably  keep  them  after  the  young  gentlemen  are 
their  husbands. 


But  Clara  continues.  Hearken  to  her  vaticinations: 
"  The  theory  that  an  accepted  lover  is  not  to  be 
trusted  seems  to  have  given  place  to  a  confidence  in 
his  honor.  He  is  now  allowed  to  take  his  affianced 
bride  to  places  of  amusement  without  a  chaperon, 
and  to  take  possession  of  her  to  a  considerable  de- 
gree. This  makes  courtship  costlier,  but  more  enjoy- 
able. A  new  custom  is  for  a  more  preferred  suitor  to 
keep  his  lady-love  supplied  with  flowers,  candy,  and 
fruit  A  small  fortune  can  be  spent  this  way  with 
perfect  propriety,  Gifts  of  jewelry  and  other  unper- 
ishable  things  are  not  considered  quite  the  proper 
things.  Many  fellows  make  contracts  with  florists  to 
deliver  bouquets  regularly  every  morning  to  their 
girls  ;  and  the  opportunity  of  studying  and  gratifying 
peculiarities  of  floral  preference  is  taken  advantage 
of.  The  flowers  thus  sent  are  commonly  used  for  the 
adornment  of  hair  and  corsage,  and  sentiment  is  thus 
kept  warm  on  both  sides.  Candy  for  courtship  pur- 
poses is  very  expensive,  for  the  confectioners  not  only 
devise  dollar  a  pound  mixtures,  but  put  them  in  elab- 
orate baskets  and  boxes.  A  satin  receptacle  for  gum- 
drops,  made  of  satin  with  hand-painted  pictures  on 
it,  may  cost  from  one  to  ten  dollars.  As  for  fruits,  it 
is  the  aim  of  the  enterprising  lover  to  give  his  adored 
one  her  first  taste  of  the  season  in  this  line.  To  this 
end  he  haunts  the  markets,  and  pays  fabulous  prices 
for  the  first  lot  of  strawberries,  etc.  The  betrothed 
wife  is  therefore  living  high  this  spring."  This,  Clara, 
is  ill-advised.  It  has  a  tendency  to  encourage  the 
girls  in  long  engagements.  But  now  for  the  other 
side  :  "  On  the  lady's  part,  however,  the  latest  usage 
sanctions  equal  expenditure.  The  worsted  work  and 
rag-patchery  of  former  times  will  not  do.  She  must 
make  presents  of  the  elegant  art  objects  now  in  vogue. 
The  best  thing  she  can  do,  in  the  estimation  of  fash- 
ion, is  to  beautify  his  room  with  an  elaborate  mantle- 
cloth,  and  some  of  these  are  marvels  of  skill,  work, 
and  cost  Thus  do  the  wealthy  adorn  their  courtship  ; 
but,  after  all,  they  do  not  produce  happy  marriages 
with  any  more  certainty  than  the  plainer  methods  of 
poor  people. " 

The  close  intimacy  which  has  existed  between 
Queen  Victoria  and  the  ex-Empress  Eugenie  during 
the  past  winter  has  made  social  Europe  open  its  eyes. 
The  Empress,  it  is  said,  has  grown  as  sedate  and 
self-centred  as  the  Queen  herself.  The  flounces  and 
the  gew-gaws  are  all  laid  aside,  and  the  face  is  no 
longer  made  up  according  to  the  fashion,  but  is  left 
pallid,  as  nature  intended  it  to  be.  The  hair,  which 
was  once  bright  and  golden  as  the  sunbeam,  and  yet 
was  never  bright  enough,  but  must  needs  be  powdered 
with  gold  dust,  is  now  white  and  snowy,  and  gathered 
in  smooth  bands  over  the  forehead.  Her  majesty 
stoops  a  little,  but  her  figure  is  scarcely  altered  since 
the  Emperor  pronounced  it  to  be  equal  in  symmetry 
and  grace  to  that  of  Diana.  The  simple  robes  of 
half-mourning  add  greatly  to  the  interest  of  her  ap- 
pearance. 

The  assthetical  craze  in  London  and  other  English 
cities  is  increasing  in  intensity.  At  a  recent  reunion 
of  the  "cult,"  who  believe  in  the  superiority  of  art  to 
nature,  a  member,  animadverting  upon  the  absence 
of  many  of  the  invited,  said:  "If  they  could  only 
see  us  together,  reflecting  and  refracting  for  each  other 
the  darkened  rays  of  the  deep  mystery  of  existence, 
then  they  could  understand  us.  The  indignation 
which  we  all  feel  about  the  despicable  attacks  that 
are  being  made  upon  those  quite  too  precious  things 
for  which  we  live  will  act  as  heat  upon  exotics,  and 
bring  out  all  the  poetic  perfume  of  such  souls  as  ours. " 
The  room  of  meeting  was  high-walled,  with  a  high 
dado  in  brick  red,  picked  out  with  pale  pink.  The 
rest  was  peacock  blue.  The  sallow  wanness  of  the 
women's  faces,  and  their  angular  contours,  were 
thrown  out  by  these  colors  in  vivid  and  unpleasant 
relief.  There  was  a  general  uplifting  of  chins,  droop- 
ing of  hands  and  eyes,  and  befrowzlement  of  heads 
of  scanty  hair,  as  if  they  had  cultivated  a  pitiful  lean- 
ness of  outline  and  general  cadaverousness.  Most  of 
the  men  were  in  good  bodily  condition,  though  nearly 
all  were  round-shouldered,  hollow-chested,  and  flat- 
footed.  Their  long  hair  drooped  over  their  low 
foreheads,  and  in  some  cases  seemed  to  interfere 
with  the  wearer's  vision.  A  young  man,  with  no 
voice  to  speak  of,  sang  a  solo  that  ended  in  a  sort  of 
wail.  There  was  much  enthusiasm  thereat.  "So 
much  soul,  and  such  subtile  expression,"  said  one 
young  woman  as  she  advanced  toward  him.  Another, 
with  laburnum  in  her  hair,  called  the  song  "star- 
like." The  singer  received  the  encomiums  of  his 
friends  with  absolute  humility,  and  then  handed 
about  a  slip  upon  which  the  words  of  his  refrain  were 
printed.  A  young  man  with  rouge  and  burnt  umber 
on  his  face  now  seated  himself  at  the  piano,  and, 
while  playing  a  mournful  air,  regarded  with  haggard 
look  a  blue  vasecontaining  a  sunflower.     This  moved 


many  of  the  women  to  tears.  He  was  followed  by 
another  young  man  with  the  expression  of  a  dog  with 
a  tin  pan  tied  to  his  tail,  who  said  that  the  club 
could  not  expect  the  community  in  general  to  appre- 
ciate the  divine  beauty  of  sadness,  the  utterly  precious 
loveliness  of  decay  and  death,  and  the  fair  divinity  of 
disease  and  suffering.  These,  he  said,  were  only  the 
subtly  delectable  things  for  which  we  live.  We  should 
find  a  deep  delight  in  sepulchral  gloom,  and  a  joy  in 
sadness  that  the  grosser  beings  around  us  could 
never  measure.  "  A  primrose  is  nothing  to  them  but 
a  yellow  flower  with  five  petals,"  he  continued.  ' '  To 
us  it  is  a  symbol  of  what  art,  our  great  goddess, 
might  make  it,  of  what  cult-chah,  with  her  divinely 
preciou%  powers,  could  do  with  it,  were  but  the 
realms  of  nature  placed  under  its  control." 

The  scarf  for  a  married  woman  is  a  fashion  that 
should  never  die.  To  wear  it  well  is  a  proof  of  grace, 
and  it  imparts  an  elegancevespecially  to  a  tall  woman, 
that  is  very  desirable.  In  the  old  portraits  by  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  and  Gainsborough,  by  Stewart  and 
Copley,  the  scarf  has  been  very  elegantly  used — the 
long,  straight  scarf  drawn  tightly  across  the  small  of 
the  back,  passed  over  the  elbows,  and  dropping  down 
in  front  as  low  as  the  knee,  or  lower.  Nowadays  one 
sees  them  occasionally  worn  by  ladies  who  have  rela- 
tives in  the  East,  who  send  them  scarfs  of  crape  or 
camel's  hair  ;  and  occasionally  the  French  approach 
the  scarf  in  style  of  their  light  outer  wraps  for  spring 
or  autumn.  If  half  a  dozen  ladies,  whose  reputation 
for  good  dress  is  high,  would  persistently  adopt  the 
scarf,  others  would  recognize  its  grace  and  elegance 
at  once. 


Does  the  electric  light  tan  ?  An  esteemed  New 
York  contemporary,  which  has  taken  the  pains  to  col- 
late the  views  of  experts  on  this  awful  problem,  in- 
forms us  that  they  are  unanimously  of  opinion  that 
an  electric  light  does  tan,  except  the  particular  one  of 
which  each  happens  to  be  the  inventor,  patentee,  or 
owner.  This  response,  like  the  studiously  vague  ut- 
terances of  the  Delphic  oracle,  carries  a  two-fold 
meaning,  and  may  bring  to  our  belles  a  message  of 
either  consolation  or  despair.  On  the  one  hand  they 
may  face  any  of  the  lights  in  utter  fearlessness, 'con- 
fiding in  the  solemn  guarantee  of  its  proprietor  that 
it  will  not  tan  ;  on  the  other,  they  have  the  equally 
positive  assurance  of  a  dozen  of  his  rivals  that  it  will 
Until  this  momentous  point  is  satisfactorily  settled, 
gas  stock  will,  in  all  likelihood,  not  materially  decline 
in  value. 


The  Miss  Tollemache  to  whom  Mr.  Herbert  Glad- 
stone is,  with  probability,  reported  engaged  is  a  grand- 
daughter of  the  late  Earl  of  Dysart,  who  left  her  a 

round  million— estimated  in  dollars. Mrs.  Jennie 

Croly  is  re-elected  president  of  Sorosis.  The  club  is 
not  only  free  of  debt,  but  has  over  three  thousand 
dollars  in  the  treasury. Sage,  but  occasionally  ax- 
iomatic, Clara  says  "  scraggy  women's  necks  are  not 
easily  made  beautiful,  and  the  dressmaker's  art  is 
sorely  tried  by  them."  We  knew  that  already.  She 
says,  however,  that  antique  high  frills— a  revival  of 
an  old  device — are  beginning  to  be  worn  a  great  deal. 
So  there  is  hope  for  the  anxious  lean-throated.  As 
for  women  with  fair  necks,  they  are  cutting  their  bod- 
ices rather  low,  even  for  ordinary  housewear,  and  it 
is  predicted  that  for  out  of  doors,  when  warm  weather 
comes,  there  will  be  a  display  of  throats  extending  to 
the  very  bosom,  as  was  the  case  in  1875.  For  the 
present,  many  plain  bodices  are  being  altered  by  cut- 
ting out  a  square  in  the  neck  and  filling  the  openings 

with  chemisettes  of  more  or  less  fanciful  design. 

The  Princess  Louise  was  thirty-three  years  old  week 
before  last.  This  is  one  of  the  penalties  of  being 
a  royal  personage  and  having  your  pedigree  re- 
corded. Other  English  women,  born  within  three 
months  of  Louise,  are  now  only  twenty -six.—— 
If  the  report   that  Mrs.  Garfield  can    not  waltz  be 

really  and  truly  true,  how  dreadful  it  will  be. Now- 

a-days  a  great  deal  of  attention  is  being  bestowed 
upon  slippers,  both  by  the  women  who  wear  them, 
and  the  men  whose  eyes  they  dazzle.  They  are  often 
of  the  finest  satin  and  embroidery.  When  worn  with 
a  combination  toilet  they  are  made  to  match  the  two 
contrasting  colors  of  the  costume — the  fronts  being 
of  one  hue,  and  the  backs  of  another. The  high- 
church  ladies  of  San  Francisco  will  be  interested  in 
hearing  that  the  rector  of  Miles  Platting,  Lancashire, 
has  been  arrested  for  contempt  of  court  in  continuing 
ritualistic  practices,  and  has  been  incarcerated  at  Lan- 
caster.  A  beautiful  cradle  of  flowers  was  displayed 

the  other  day  in  New  York.  An  afghan  was  woven 
out  in  square  clusters  of  jacqueminot,  neil,  conseline, 
and  tea-roses.  At  the  top  were  violets  and  pale  pink 
buds,  which  drooped  like  a  niching  over  the  circle. 
Pillow  of  white  camelias. Sticking  gilt  orna- 
ments through  the  hair,  after  the  manner  of  Japanese 
ladies,  is  a  growing  eccentricity.  The  Japanese  coif- 
fure   is  becoming  to  ladies  with  oval    faces. A 

young  lady  who  recently  went  to  Washington  with 
matrimonial  intent  and  returned  single,  writes  to  say 
that  if  she  had  been  a  hit  there  she  would  not  have 
been  a  mfss  here. An  Eastern  journal,  in  com- 
menting on  the  announcement  that  the  fashions  of 
next  summer  will  debar  starch,  brutally  says  :  "This 
will  prevent  much  of  that  disagreeable  rustle  that  at- 
tracts attention  on  hotel   verandas  in    the  summer 

moonlight" There  is  a  regular  trade  in  New  York 

in  wigs  for  little  girls,  and  thousands  of  children  wear 
them.  Half  the  time  the  flowing,  glistening  tresses 
you  admire  on  the  dear  little  innocents  have  cost  their 
papas  each  twenty-five  dollars.  Extra  nice  wigs, 
come  higher. Prince  Leopold  has  signified  his  de- 
sire to  become  a  member  of  the  Beefsteak  Club,  and 
a  general  meeting  has  been  called  for  the  purpose 
of  submitting  his  Royal  Highness's  name  for  election. 

The  fact  that  Mary  Anderson  travels  in  a  special 

palace  car,  in  which  she  has  an  upright  piano,  a 
small  library,  a  file  of  papers  and  a  swinging  ham- 
mock,  is   a  hint  worth   looking  into  by    our    own 

palace-car  people. When  you  start  for  the  interior 

next  month  remember  that  the  "Polignac  costume," 
which  is  made  entirely  of  lace  and  tinted  India  mull, 
will  be  a  very  popular  dress  at  watering  places  this 
year. A  Florentine  countess  has  become  a  Flor- 
entine forgeress,  and  the  devil  is  to  pay  to  the  tune 

of  fifty  thousand  francs. At   Constantinople  the 

marriage  of  the  sexagenarian  widow  of  the  former 
Minister  of  Commerce  and  Ambassador  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, Kabuli  Pasha,  with  the  Colonel  of  the  Gen- 
darmerie, Asmi  Bey,  not  quite  forty,  has  caused  a 
great  sensation.  The  latter  had  previously  sued  for 
and  obtained  a  divorce  from  his  wife  in  order  to  be 
able  to  contract  the  new  union. The  Austrian  Em- 
press never  resents  the  inquiries  of  reporters  provided 
they  confine  their  queries  to  her  outdoor  pursuits. 
She  was  so  pleased  with  the  notes  published  by  one 
of  the  guild  that  she  sent  him  a  dressing-case  em- 
bossed in  silver. 


THE   INNER    MAN. 
GASTRONOMY  AND  EVOLUTION  :    A   LECTUEE. 

The  modern  menu  is  an  epitome  of  the  Darwinian 
theory  of  evolution.  The  first  stage  of  the  carte  is 
your  plump  oyster  or  your  full-flavored  clam.  Thus 
do  you  unconsciously  typify  the  first  stage  of  your  se- 
ries of  developments.  In  the  dietary  catalogue  we 
can  not  go  below  the  bivalve.  You  begin  with  your 
oyster,  the  inanimate  protoplasm  that  lurks  in  the 
mud  of  a  bay,  and  then  you  proceed  to  the  typifica- 
tion  of  the  sea  itself,  and  reach  the  stage  of  soup. 
Your  soup  is  your  sea,  and  here  the  symbolism  be- 
comes extremely  exact.  If  you  have  a  choice  of  soups 
you  simply  observe  the  differentiation  of  species.  Of 
course  it  is  a  logical  conclusion  that  after  the  soup, 
which  represents  the  sea,  comes  the  fish  which  inhab- 
its it.  There  is  an  apparent  hiatus  between  your  fish 
and  your  roast,  but  a  modern  gastronomer  has  sup- 
plied the  missing  link.  Directly  after  the  fish  of  his 
bill  of  fare  follows  the  fowl.  It  must  be  more  than  a 
coincidence  which  impels  him  to  put  the  duck  that 
swims  on  the  water  next  in  rotation  to  the  fish  that 
swims  in  it.  That  is  good,  and  yet  not  complete. 
There  is  a  stage  between  the  fish  and  the  fowl  which 
must  be  typified  in  our  series,  if  it  is  to  be  reasonably 
exact.  It  is  that  sort  of  being  who  is  neither  fish  nor 
fowl,  who  may  be  both  of  the  water  and  of  the  land. 
And  what  better  representative  can  you  have  of  your 
amphibia  than  the  toothsome  terrapin  ?  See  how  ac- 
curate the  series  of  types  can  be  made.  From  fish 
to  oviparous  reptile,  from  oviparous  reptile  to  ovipa- 
rous bird,  from  oviparous  bird  to  mammal  quadruped. 
To  sum  it  up,  the  modern  menu  symbolizes  the  Dar- 
winian scheme,  for  it  begins  in  the  simplest  form  and 
reaches  its  conclusion  in  the  most  complex.  You 
start  with  the  rudimentary  oyster ;  you  end  with  in- 
numerable differentiations  of  fruits,  of  jellies,  of  pas- 
tries, of  creams,  of  ices,  and  of  the  concentrated  stim- 
ulation which  w'e  call  liqueurs.  It  is,  to  renew  the 
definition,  an  epitomized  development  of  the  homo- 
geneous into  the  heterogeneous.  And  your  final  glass 
of  modern  brandy  is  a  capital  type  of  the  complex  as 
distinguished  from  the  simple  form  of  your  precur- 
sory oyster. 

The  philological  history  of  muffins  and  crumpets 
is  about  as  follows  :  Muffin  conies  from  pain-mouffieL 
Du  Cange  describes  the  pants  mofflctus  as  bread  of 
a  more  delicate  nature  than  ordinary,  for  the  use  of 
prebends,  etc.,  and  says  it  was  made  fresh  every  day. 
Crumpet  comes  from  "crumple-ettes,"  that  is,  cakes 
with  little  crumples. 

"  Boy,"  said  the  master  once  to  him, 
"  I've  often  heard  folks  say 
That  as  we  work  so  we  should  eat ; 

And  that's  the  proper  way. 
But  as  for  you,  it  seems  to  me 

That's  not  the  way  you  do  ; 
Not  one  of  us  so  slowly  files, 

Or  eats  so  fast  as  you." 

"Yes,"  said  the  'prentice,  "  that's  all  so  ; 

And  everything's  just  right ; 
The  time  for  eating  soon  goes  by, 

But  work  keeps  on  till  night. 
If  eating  time  began  at  dawn 

And  lasted  all  the  while, 
Why,  then,  you  see,  I'd  always  eat 

As  slowly  as  I  file  !  " 

Certain  traditions  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  current  in 
the  first  days  of  the  primitive  church,  crossed  the 
Alps  into  France  and  Germany,  and  found  a  place  in 
the  folk  lore  of  all  Europe.  The  miraculous  hand- 
kerchief of  St.  Veronica  was  one  of  these  traditions. 
Another,  manifestly  current  in  Shakspeare's  day,  is 
alluded  to  in  "Hamlet."  The  tradition  runs  that 
the  owl  was  a  baker's  daughter.  Our  Saviour  went 
into  a  baker's  shop  to  ask  for  something  to  eat.  The 
mistress  of  the  shop  immediately  put  a  cake  into  the 
oven  for  him,  but  the  daughter  said  it  was  too  large, 
and  reduced  it  half.  The  dough,  however,  swelled 
to  an  enormous  size,  and  the  daughter  cried  out, 
"  Heugh  !  heugh  !  heugh  !  "  and  was  transformed 
into  an  owl.  Ophelia  alludes  to  this  tradition  in  the 
line  :  "Well,  God  'eild  you  !  They  say  the  owl  was 
a  baker's  daughter." 


TO  HOUSEKEEPERS. 


If  you  ask  at  a  London  grocer's  for  crackers,  he 
will  inform  you  with  mild  contempt  that  they  don't 
keep  the  Fourth  of  July  in  England  ;  and  it  is  only 
after  an  elaborate  explanation  that  you  can  buy  them 
under  the  name  of  biscuits,  while  biscuits  in  the 
American  definition  are  unknown.  "  Canned  "  fruit 
or  canned  anything  is  not  understood  ;  your  request 
must  be  for  ' '  tinned  "  fruit  or  fish  ;  and  at  the  bak- 
er's "graham"  bread  is  unknown;  all  that  is  not 
pure  white  is  "  brown,"  and  pies  without  top  crusts 
are  "  tarts." 

A  gentleman  traveling  in  Virginia  last  summer  had 
occasion  to  take  a  stage  ride  in  order  to  visit  the  nat- 
ural bridge.  Riding  on  the  seat  with  the  driver,  he 
fell  into  conversation,  and  found  that  he  was  an  old 
hunter,  who  was  a  veteran  in  killing  deer,  bears,  and 
smaller  game.  Passing  a  stream,  the  traveler  in- 
quired if  it  contained  fish.  "  Lots  on  'em,"  was  the 
reply.  "What  kind?"  "Mostly  trout,"  said  the 
driver  ;  "all  these  mountain  streams  are  full  of  trout. " 
"They  must  be  fine  eating,"  was  the  next  remark. 
"Fine  eatin'  !  "  exclaimed  the  driver.  "  You  jest  go 
up  to  the  mountain  and  ketch  half  a  dozen  trout  about 
twelve  inches  long,  clean  'em  without  washin'  'em, 
rub  'em  in  some  salt,  roll  'em  in  Injin  meal,  and  bake 
'em  in  the  ashes.  Good  eatin'  !  Why,  stranger,  by 
gosh,  they  beat  ham  !  " 

CLXXIV.— Sunday,    April  10.— Bill  of  Fare  for  Six 

Persons. 

Soup  a  l'Anglaise. 

Shrimp  Salad. 

Broiled   Chicken.      Lyonaise   Potatoes. 

Baked  Tomatoes.     Spinach. 

Roast  Lamb.     Mint  Sauce. 

Lettuce,  French  Dressing. 

Charlotte  Russe.     Strawberries. 

Apples,  Pears,  Oranges,  and  Bananas. 

To  Make  Beef  Soup  a  l'Anglaise.  — Cut  up  a  pound 

of  lean  beef  in  small  squares,  put  it  in  a  steam-pan  with  two 

ounces  of  butter,   fry  five  minutes  on  a  quick  fire,    dilute 

with  a  quart  of  broth,   cover  and  boil  slowly  for  an  hour, 

skim  off  the  fat,  place  a  wet  napkin  over  another  stew-pan, 

with  a  colander  over  that,  pour  through  the  colander  and 

the  napkin,   wash  the    meat  to  remove   every  particle   of 

scum,  and  then  put  it  with  the  broth.     Pare  and    cut  in 

small  squares  one  carrot,  one  turnip,  one  onion,  and  a  head 

of  celery  ;  put  into  a  pan  with  two  ounces  of  butter,  fry  until 

the  moisture  is  evaporated,  drain  off  the  butter  and  add  the 

vegetables  to  the  beef,  with  a  bunch   of  parsley,  two  leeks 

tied. together,  and  one  pint  more  of  broth  ;  boil  slowly  one 

hour  longer  ;  remove  the  leeks  and  parsley,   skim  well  and 


If  you  wish  to  use  goods  of 
lull  weight  and  absolute  purity, 
see  your  grocer  supplies  you 
with 


KINGSFORD'S 
OSWEGO 


STARCH, 


ROYAL 
BAKING 

POWDER. 


WALTER  BAKER  &  GO.'S 

CHOCOLATE. 


ARBUGKLE'S 

ARIOSA 


COFFEE. 


WM.  T.  COLEMAN  &  CO., 
AGENTS 

SAN  FRANCISCO,    CAL. 
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THE    LATEST    BOSTON    NOVELETTES. 

The  History  of  a  Giveaway. 

The  north  wind  moaned  and  sighed  through  the 
trees,  causing  their  branches  to  wave  about  and  beat 
against  the  black  night  as  if  striving  to  ward  off  the 
blows  of  an  unseen  but  ever  active  enemy.  In  a  cas- 
tle, from  whose  turrets  could  be  seen  miles  and  miles 
of  fertile  acres,  leafy  woods,  and  smiling  meadows, 
lay  an  old  man  dying.  It  was  the  Baron  de  Kori- 
gane.  By  his  couch  stood  Percy  de  Herbert,  his 
faithful  friend,  whose  life  he  had  once  saved  while 
battling  against  the  Saracens.  Percy  had  fallen  into 
a  creek,  and  Korigane  pulled  him  out. 

"  Send  for  the  boy,  Percy,"  said  the  sick  man. 

A  servant  went  noiselessly  from  the  room,  and  soon 
returned,  bringing  with  him  a  child  of  ten  years, 
whom  he  took  to  the  bedside  of  the  dying  man. 
Placing  his  hand  under  the  pillow,  Korigane  drew 
forth  a  little  box,  in  the  centre  of  which  sparkled  a 
diamond.     He  handed  it  to  the  boy. 

"  Twas  your  mother's  wedding-ring,  child,"  said 
the  old  man.  "Keep  it  sacred.  Never  under  any 
circumstances  part  with  it.  Let  it  never  be  said,"  he 
muttered,  hoarsely,  while  his  deeply-sunken  eyes  emit- 
ted a  baleful  light,  "that  a  Korigane  allowed  the 
family  jewel  to  pass  from  his  possession.  Dost  hear 
me?" 

"I  do,  father," responded  the  weeping  boy,  throw- 
ing himself  passionately  upon  the  bed,  and  gulping 
back  a  sob  as  his  neck  struck  his  sire's  attenuated 
limbs.     "  I  will  guard  it  forever  ;  aye,  with  my  life  ! " 

"  'Tis  well  ;"  and  the  old  man  turned  his  face  to 
the  wall.  He  lay  so  quietly  that,  for  a  time,  they 
thought  he  was  sleeping.  But  presently  the  boy 
leaned  over  the  bed,  and  placing  his  fair  young  face 
close  to  that  of  the  old  man,  saw  that  he  did  not 
breathe,  and  in  an  instant  divined  that  his  father  was 
dead.  With  a  wail  that  would  have  moved  a  heart 
of  stone,  or  caused  a  mule  to  run  away,  he  fell  upon 
the  form  of  his  parent,  kissing  the  cold  cheeks  again 
and  again,  and  calling  upon  the  lips  that  were  closed 
forever  to  speak  to  him  once  more. 

#  *  *  *      t       *  *  * 

Twenty  years  had  passed.  Usually  some  of  them 
order  it  up  or  play  it  alone.  But  in  this  case  they  all 
passed.  Adelbert  Korigane  had  grown  into  a  strong- 
limbed  and  handsome  man.  Fortune  had  lavished 
upon  him  her  golden  favors,  and,  in  addition,  he  had 
won  the  heart  of  a  blue-eyed  maid,  who  had  promised 
to  ere  long  become  his  bride.  As  she  stood  enfolded 
in  his  arms  the  previous  evening,  her  head  resting 
trustfully  on  his  shirt-front,  he  had  placed  upon  her 
finger  his  mother's  ring,  and  sealed  the  plighting  of 
his  troth  with  a  pure,  passionate  kiss. 

The  next  day  she  visited  a  jewelry  store,  and  asked 
the  proprietor  how  much  the  ring  was  worth.  With 
crushing  force  came  the  answer  : 

"Three  dollars  and  a  half." 

Let  us  draw  two  veils  over  the  sad  picture.  One 
would  not  do  it  justice. 

The  next  day  Adelbert  called  to  see  his  idol.  She 
was  not  in.  Upon  reaching  his  room  he  found  a  tiny 
package  awaiting  him.  In  it  was  the  ring,  and  a  note 
saying:  "  I  never  want  to  see  you  no  more." 

*  *  *  *  *  * .         *  * 

The  Korigane  diamond  is  still  in  Adelbert's  posses- 
sion. His  hair  is  tinged  with  gray  now.  He  is  rich, 
and  successful,  and  a  pet  of  society  ;  but  ever  on  his 
face  there  is  a  weird,  wistful  look,  telling  of  a  secret 
that  must  be  kept  down.  The  dream  of  his  life  was 
a  pleasant  one,  but  he  is  paying  for  it  now. 

He  often  thinks  of  his  father's-  dying  injunction, 
never  to  give  away  the  ring,  but  can  not  imagine  why 
his  disobedience  resulted  so  terribly.  He  knew  that 
he  had  given  away  the  ring. 

But  he  did  not  know  that  the  ring  had  given  him 
away.— Henry  "James  fr. 

Isabella  and  Pedro. 

The  last  gleam  of  day  was  silvering  the  waters  of 
the  Guadalquiver,  at  the  mouth  of  which  stands  the 
ancient  city  of  Valencia,  as  the  congregation  was 
slowly  departing  from  the  Cathedral  of  Saint  Cecilius. 
Among  the  last  of  the  worshipers  was  a  young 
female,  closely  shrouded  in  a  mantilla.  In  her  hand 
she  carried  a  fan  of  the  most  exquisite  workmanship, 
seemingly  more  for  ornament  than  use  ;  behind  her 
hobbled  an  old  duenna,  who  with  difficulty  kept 
pace  with  the  tripping  feet  of  Donna  Isabella,  for 
such  was  the  name  of  the  maiden.  Close  by  her  side 
walked  a  young  and  noble-looking  cavalier,  whose 
deep  dark  eye  was  riveted  upon  her,  while  ever  and 
anon  glances  of  recognition  were  exchanged  between 
them,  till  at  length  the  suspicion  of  the  old  lady  was 
aroused,  who,  seizing  the  arm  of  her  young  charge, 
quitted  her  not  till  they  reached  a  noble  mansion  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  ever-verdant  Glorietta. 

Just  as  Donna  Isabella  was  ascending  the  stairs 
leading  to  her  mansion,  she  dropped  her  fin,  as  if 
by  accident.  The  opportunity  was  immediately 
seized  by  the  young  cavalier,  who,  lifting  it,  unseen 
to  the  duenna  slipped  within  its'  folds  a  billet,  and 
kneeling  presented  it  to  the  blushing  girl. 

"You  will  not  fail  to  meet  me,  as  the  note  says," 
he  whispered  beseechingly.     ' '  You  understand  ?  " 

"  I  tumble,"  was  the  maid's  reply. 

That  night,  when  the  bell  of  Miquilet  told  the 
midnight  hour,  Isabella  stood  in  her  balcony,  which 
overhung  the  garden.  A  slight  movement  was  soon 
heard  among  the  orange  foliage,  and  a  tall  figure, 
shrouded  in  a  flowing  mantle,  advanced  and  stood 
beneath  the  balcony. 

' '  Are  you  ready  ?  "  asked  the  mask. 

"OK!"  answered  the  maiden,  in  a  breath  scarce 
audible  from  terror. 

The  next  moment  she  was  in  the  arms  of  her  lover. 

"Now  then  for  the  chapel  of  the  nearest  Justice 
of  the  Peace.  Ere  the  sun-glints  fall  upon  the  Al- 
hambra  saloon  you  will  be  mine." 

"  That  morning  you  will  never  see,"  cried  a  man 
who  advanced  from  an  umbrageous  shrubbery  close 
by,  and  struck  Pedro  a  powerful  blow  behind  the  left 
ear. 

The  unfortunate  man  sank  senseless  into  the  arms 
of  his  assailant,  who  bore  him  swiftly  away. 

The  next  morning  Donna  Isabella  was  buried 
in  grief  and  a  percale  wrapper.  Corsetless,  and  with 
tear-stained  cheeks,  she  sought  her  mother.  "They 
have  taken  my  Pedro,"  she  cried  despairingly.  "Who 
could  have  done  it  ?  " 

"  It  must  have  been  the  ten-spot  or  jack,"  respond- 
ed the  mother.     "  Nothing  less  could  take  it." 
******* 

In  one  corner  of  the  Valencia  cemetery  may  be 
seen  a  grave,  kept  beautiful  by  flowers  which  loving 
-hands  have  strewn  upon  it.  It  is  the  grave  of 
Donna  Isabella.  She  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-four, 
having  raised  seven  children.  This  is  not  romantic, 
but  you  can  bet  on  its  being  a  centre-shot  on  the  truth. 
William  Deanc  Howells. 


INTAGLIOS. 

A  Dream  of  Other  Years. 
Along  the  grassy  slope  I  sit 

And  dream  of  other  years  ; 
My  heart  is  full  of  soft  regrets, 

My  eyes  of  tender  tearsi 

The  wild  bees  hummed  about  the  spot, 
The  sheep-bells  tinkled  far, 

.Last  year  when  Alice  sat  with  me 
Beneath  the  evening  star. 

The  same  sweet  star  is  o'er  me  now, 
Around,  the  same  soft  hours  ; 

But  Alice  moulders  in  the  dust 
With  all  the  last  year's  flowers. 

I  sit  alone  and  only  hear 
The  wild  bees  on  the  steep, 

And  distant  bells  that  seem  to  float 
From  out  the  folds  of  sleep. 

— Richard J~J en  ry  Stoddard. 

Jubilate. 
Grey  distance  hid  each  shining  sail. 

By  ruthless  distance  borne  from  me ; 
And  lessening,  fading,  faint,  and  pale, 

My  ships  went  forth  to  sea. 

Where  misty  breakers  rose  and  fell, 
I  stood  and  sorrowed  hopelessly, 

For  every  wave  had  tales  to  tell 
Of  wrecks  far  out  at  sea. 

To-day  a  song  is  on  my  lips  : 
Earth  seems  a  paradise  to  me  ; 

For  God  is  good,  and  lo  !  my  ships 
Are  coming  home  from  sea  !      —Anon. 

Reverie. 
It  is  the  hour  when  all  things  rest  : 
The  sun  sits  in  the  bannered  West, 
And  looks  along  the  golden  street 
That  leads  o'er  ocean  to  his  feet. 

Sea-birds,  with  summer  on  their  wing, 
Down  the  wide  West  are  journeying, 
And  one  white  star,  serenely  high, 
Peeps  through  the  purple  of  the  sky. 

O  sky,  and  sea,  and  shore,  and  air, 
How  tranquil  are  ye  now,  and  fair  ! 
But  twice  the  joy  you  are  were  ye 

If  one  that's  dead  companioned  me. 


Before  the  Rain. 
We  knew  it  would  rain,  for  all  the  morn, 

A  spirit  on  slender  ropes  of  mist 
Was  lowering  its  golden  buckets  down 

Into  the  vapory  amethyst 

Of  marches,  and  swamps,  and  dismal  fens, 
Scooping  the  dew  that  lay  in  the  flowers, 

Dipping  the  jewels  out  of  the  sea, 
To  sprinkle  them  over  the  land  in  showers. 

We  knew  it  would  rain,  for  the  poplars  showed 
The  white  of  the  leaves,  the  amber  grain 

Shrunk  in  the  wind,  and  the  lightning  now 
Is  tangled  in  tremulous  skeins  of  rain. 

— Thomas  Bailey  A Id  rich. 

At  Peace. 
Green  trees,  and  quiet  fields,  and  sunset  light, 

With  holy  silence,  save  for  rustling  leaves 
And  birds  that  twitter  of  the  coming  night, 

Calling  their  mates,  beneath  my  cottage  eaves — 
These  Fate  hath  granted  for  a  little  space 

To  be  companions  of  my  pilgrimage, 
Filling  my  grateful  heart  with  nature's  grace. 

Not  unremembered  here  life's  garish  stage, 

Nor  the  wild  city's  uproar,  nor  the  race 
For  gain  and  power,  in  which  we  all  engage  ; 

But  here  remembered  dimly,  in  a  dream, 
As  something  fretful  that  hath  ceased  to  fret — 

Here,  where  time  lapses  like  a  gentle  stream, 
Hid  in  the  woodland's"  heart,  and  I  forget 

To  note  its  music  and  its  silver  gleam. 

But  never,  never  let  me  cease  to  know, 
O  whispering  woods  and  daisy-sprinkled  grass, 

The  beauty  and  the  peace  that  you  bestow, 
When  the  wild  fevers  of  ambition  pass, 

And  the  worn  spirit,  in  its  gloom  and  grief, 
Sinks  on  your  bosom,  and  there  finds  relief! 
—  William  Winter. 

The  Evening-  Star. 

Lo  !  in  the  painted  oriel  of  the  West, 
Whose  panes  the  sunken  sun  incarnadines, 
Like  a  fair  lady  at  her  casement  shines 

The  Evening  Star,  the  star  of  love  and  rest ! 

And  then  anon  she  doth  herself  divest 
Of  all  her  radiant  garments,  and  reclines 
Behind  the  sombre  screen  of  yonder  pines, 

With  slumber  and  soft  dreams  of  love  oppressed. 

O  my  beloved,  my  sweet  Hesperus  ! 

My  morning  and  my  evening  star  of  love  ! 

My  best  and  gentlest  lady  !  even  thus, 
As  that  fair  planet  in  the  sky  above, 

Dost  thou  retire  unto  thy  rest  at  night, 

And  from  thy  darkened  window  fades  the  light. 
— Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow. 


Sunshine  aud  Shadow. 
Only  a  bank  of  weeds,  of  simple  weeds, 

Of  sweet  wild  thyme,  and  yellow-scented  broom  ; 
Of  tangled  grass,  and  slender  wind-blown  reeds, 
Of  brown  notched  ferns,  and  tall  spiked  fox-glove 
bloom. 
And  yet  a  world  of  beauty  garners  there, 
Low  twittering  birds,  soft  scents,  and  colors  fair. 

Only  a  narrow  mound,  a  long,  low  mound, 
Snow-covered  'neath  a  wintry,  leaden  sky 

Unlit  by  moon  or  stars,  and  all  around 
Through  bare,  brown  trees  the  night  winds  moan 
and  sigh. 

And  yet  a  world  of  love  lies  buried  there, 

Passion  and  pain,  bright  hopes  and  dull  despair. 

O  golden  bank,  where  sunbeams  glint  and  play, 
Bloom  out  in  fragrance  with  a  hundred  flowers  ! 

O  narrow  mound,  keep  till  the  judgment  day 
The  mournful  secrets  of  these  hearts  of  ours. 

Then  in  God's  light  let  joy  and  sorrow  fade, 

For  ne.tr  His  brightness  both  alike  are  shade. 

— Anon. 


NEW    DEPARTURE ! 


To  meet  a  constant  and  growing  demand  for  a  finer 
class  of  JEWELRY  than  is  usually  imported  to  this 
city,  we  have  established  a  new  FACTORY,  complete 
in  all  the  details  of  improved  machinery,  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  the  best  goods  that  can  be  made. 

We  have*  employed  the  most  skillful  artisans  in  all 
branches  of  the  business,  and  shall  produce  a  class  of 
goods  that  can  not  be  excelled  in  quality  of  material, 
beauty  of  design,  or  excellence  of  finish. 


DIAMOND  WORK 

will  be,  as  heretofore,  a  SPECIALTY;  and  to  parties 
desiring  to  have  JEWELS  reset  in  more  modern  styles, 
or  work  made  to  order,  we  are  prepared  to  furnish 
designs  and  material  at  the  lowest  prices. 

Particular  attention  paid  to  the  manufacture  of 
MEDALS,  CLASS  RINGS,  PINS,  BADGES,  etc.,  at 
very  low  prices. 

GEO.  C.  SHREVE    &   CO., 

No.  110  Montgomery  Street. 


CALIFORNIA   FURNITURE 

MANUFACTURING    CO. 


We  are  now  manufacturing  and  receiving  by  railroad  the 
most  Unique  and  Elegant  Designs  in  ART  FURNITURE,  embrac- 
ing all  the  modern  styles.  We  call  special  attention  to  our  New 
Designs  in  Ebony  Parlor  and  Bedroom  Sets. 

Also,  to  our  well  assorted  stock  of  Antique  and  Modern  Chair 
Stock,  and  other  Furniture. 

Special  designs  furnished  on  application. 
CALIFORNIA   FURNITURE    MANUFACTURING    COMPANY, 
330,  322,  334,  and  336  Bush  Street. 


INSURANCE       T       COMPANY 

ofzcalifornia. 

Capital, $750,000 

Assets,  December  81, 1880,    -       -  $1,160,000 


D.  ].  STAPLES,  President. 
ALPHEUS   BULL,  Vice-President. 


GEO.  D.  DORNIN,  Secretary. 
W.  J.  DUTTON,  Asst.  Secretary. 


AGENTS    IN    ALL    PRINCIPAL    LOCALITIES. 


The  ARGONAUT  is  Printed  with  Ink  Manufactured  by 

SHATTUCK  &  FLETCHER, 

520  Commercial  Street,  San  Francisco. 


HERRMANN'S 

Spring  and  Summer  Style 

SILK    DRESS    HATS 

NOW  OUT! 

Also,  Just  Received,  a  Large  Stock  of  Novelties  in  Fine  Sim  nu<I  Soft  Felt  Hats,  suitable  for 

Spring  Wear. 

336  KEARNY  STREET^      NEAR  FF 
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It  is  astonishing  how,  when  people  nowadays  write 
a  farce  pur  et  simple,  they  begin  to  fish  around  in  a 
mire  of  words  for  some  new,  strange  name  for  it.     I 
asked    a    clever  young    playwright   the   other  day, 
"What  are  you  doing  now?"    And  he  made  an- 
swer: "I  am  getting  up  a — a — well,   a  sort  of  an 
operetta,  and  yet  not  an  operetta  ;  perhaps  it  is  more 
like  a  burletta.     Still  burletta  doesn't  seem  to  cover 
the  ground.     I  did  think  for  awhile  it  was  an  extrav- 
aganza, but  that  seems  a  litde  too  flighty  a  name  for 
it.     In  point  of  fact  I  think  it  is  a  vaudeville.     Yes, 
upon  the  whole,  I  am  writing  a  vaudeville,"     "Ah," 
said  I,   "the  critics  will  name  it  for  you  next  day, 
whatever  it  be,  so  soon  as  you  give  it  to  the  world. 
Put  the  right  sort  of  stuff  into  it,  and  let  them  call  it 
only  a  musical  farce,  if  they  will."     One  comedian 
who  came  here  called  his  hodge-podge  of  situations 
"  an  absurd  conceit "  Mr.  Polk  bills  his  as  "alaugh- 
able  absurdity."    The  good  old  name,  "farce,"  gives 
broad  enough  latitude,  but    "The  Strategists"  re- 
quire all  they  can  get,  and  perhaps  "  laughable  ab- 
surdity "  does  cover  the  ground.   It  is  absurd  enough 
in  any  case  to  ring  the  changes  upon  the  tribulations 
of  a  pair  of  lovers  in  a   country  where  the  people 
marry  where,  when,  how,  and  whom  tbey  please. 
Lovers  in  this  golden  clime  never  have  any  tribula- 
tions except  a  lack  of  coin.     Fancy  the  amazement 
of    an    American    father    if    his     son    or    daugh- 
ter should   ask   his   consent   to   their  marriage.     If 
he    should    attempt     to    express    any    opinion    on 
the  subject  whatever,  he  would  be  politely  requested 
to  pull  down  his  vest,  and  wipe  off  his  chin.   Pardon 
the  slang,  I  only  quote  the  language  of  the  country 
and  the  generation.     Besides  I  havebeen  to  see  "The 
Strategists,"  and  slang  broods  in  the  very  air.     It  is 
necessary  to  preserve  a  few  stage  illusions,  and  the 
unrelenting  parent  is  one  of  the  most  useful.     There 
are  two  of  these  in   "The  Strategists,"  the  father  of 
theloverand  the  father  of  his  dulcinea.     It  enters  into 
-  the  enterprising  young  man's  head  to  disguise  him- 
self in  a  curly  gray  wig  and  mustache  and  personate 
the  one  unrelenting,   and  a    straight  gray  wig  and 
whiskers,  and    personate    the   other.       Behold    the 
strategy!  Behold  the  laughable  absurdity  !  Of  course 
he    finds    his   scheme    only   too  successful,  and  so 
thoroughly  loses  his  identity  so  many  times  in   the 
course  of  the  evening  that  it  is  a  positive  relief  when 
Jack — why  are  these  sort    of   heroes   always  called 
Jack  ?  —  appears  at  last  in  his  own    proper  person. 
What  need  to  tell  the  series  of  complications.     They 
are  not  difficult  to  imagine  under  such  circumstances 
and  are  immensely  funny  to  see.     As  for  the  dialogue 
it  is  a  long  procession  of  the  oldest  and  stalest  jokes, 
weatherbeaten,  worn  by  long  stage  use,    venerable 
enough  to  command  a  certain  respect,  and  people 
laugh  from  a  certain  sense  of  duty,  as  we  laugh  with 
an  aged  man — if  he  be  a  rich  one — when  he  cackles 
over  his  own  jokes.     Also  people  laugh  from  a  certain 
sense    of   habit.     They    have    been    laughing    at 
these  jokes   any  time    these    ten    years,    and  there 
is  really    no  substantial    reason    for    turning    upon 
them      now.        Occasionally     the     dialogue      and 
the  situalions  degenerate  into  coarseness,  as  when 
Rutledge  senior  accuses  his  prospective  daughter-in- 
law  of  being  a  "sneak-thief,"  and  threatens  to  put 
her  into  the  hands  of  the  police.     "  Sneak- thief  "  is 
not  a  pretty  word,  and  good-looking,  middle-aged 
men  are  not  in  the  habit  of  suspecting  pretty,  well- 
dressed  young  women,  when  they  call  upon  them,  of 
breaking  this  special   command   of  the   decalogue, 
without  first  asking  them  a  few  questions.     The  in- 
trusion of  O'Flam  is  also  absurdly  out  of  place  ;  but 
the  author  seems  to  have  determined  to  make  room 
for  an   Irish   and  German   comedian.     There  is  not 
room  for  them,  but  they  are  there.     The   Irishman, 
though  out  of  place,  is  bumptiously  and  excessively 
Irish,  while  the  German  comedian,  though  laboring 
painfully  to  be  funny,    is  indescribably  stupid.      In 
point  of  fact,  there  is  no  very  striking  dramatic  talent 
in  the  company.     Mr.  Polk  is  rather  a  clever  come- 
dian, nothing  more.     Miss   Kate  Gilbert,  a  pretty 
girl,  nothing  more.     No  one  else  is  anything  in  par- 
ticular, but  as  their  parts  are  not  exigent  it  does  not 
matter.     The  situations  are    something  immensely 
funny.     The  people  in  the  audience  looked  like  hys- 
terical lunatics  laughing  at  them  at  first,  but  in  the 
third  act  there  is  really  reason  for  their  mirth. 

I  suppose  it  was  intended  that  we  should  all  laugh 
at  "  Stolen  Kisses,"  also,  and  perhaps  drop  a  tear  or 
two  of  sympathy  now  and  then.  One  likes  to  do 
those  things,when  it  is  expected  of  one.  Nothing  is 
more  cheerless  than  to  see  a  circle  of  people  sit  up  in 
stony  apathy  while  the  players  are  wrestling  with  the 
vhole  setof  emotions,  in  the  vain  endeavor  to  strike 


a  chord  of  sympathy.  But  what  is  there  to  weep  or 
smile  for  in  "Stolen  Kisses"?  To  say  truth,  Eng- 
lish pathos  seems  to  run  too  largely  in  the  circus  line. 
A  paralyzed  clown  or  a  broken-legged  pantomimist 
has  always  called  for  an  excessive  amount  of  drivel. 
Quantities  of  estimable  young  women  get  into  enough 
trouble  for  us  to  weep  over,  who  never  jumped 
through  a  hoop  in  their  lives,  and  have  always  worn 
their  dresses  the  regulation  length.  The  sawdust  he- 
roine may  be  said  to  have  had  her  day,  and  the  first 
Cherry  Spirit,  dead  and  buried  years  before  the  action 
of  "  Stolen  Kisses  "  begins,  is  rather  too  intangible 
a  bit  of  interest  to  give  much  go  to  the  story.  As  for 
the  second  Cherry  Spirit,  one  can  not  help  wondering 
why,  in  the  name  of  reason  and  good  taste,  Felix 
Freemouth  prefers  her  to  his  Cousin  Jenny,  a  delight- 
ful creature  in  the  lightest  and  tightest  of  blue  silk 
Jerseys,  whose  only  fauft  is  that  she  is  rich.  The  one 
bit  of  humor  in  the  play  is  that  this  Jersey-clad  young 
heiress  loves  a  man  who  plays  a  cornet.  But  then 
there  is  a  dash  of  base  blood  in  her  veins  of  sang 
azur,  for  her  wealthy  broker  father  has  been  a  circus 
tumbler.  I  can  not  fancy  anything  less  like  a  tum- 
bler than  Mr.  Charles  Overton,  as  the  solidest  of  solid 
English  financial  swells.  He  has  a  sort  of  triple- 
plated  English  rigidity  which  is  immensely  natural, 
and  a  tremendous  voice  which  does  not  condescend 
to  inflections.  As  for  acting,  he  does  about  all  of  it 
that  there  is  to  do  in  the  play,  for  the  Lingards,  with 
capable  business  eye  upon  novelties,  seem  to  care  not 
a  rap  for  starring  parts.  Mrs.  Lingard  is  herself 
again  as  Jenny  Temple — pretty  and  prettily  dressed, 
and  with  the  old  Dunning  drawl  back  again,  with  a 
few  Australian  additions.  But  then  San  Francisco 
always  forgave  her  this  affectation,  and  always  liked 
it,  for  some  people  will  have  the  bad  tase  to  like  even 
a  fault  now  and  then.  Mea  culpa  I  One  could  eas- 
ily fancy  one's  self  transplanted  to  an  English  colony 
these  days,  for  the  cast  is  almost  entirely  English. 
Mr.  Mauberry  is  a  very  nice  sort  of  stage  lover,  easy, 
graceful,  and  altogether  acceptable.  It  is  the  fault  of 
the  story  that  he  prefers  Cherry  ;  but  there  would  be 
no  story  if  he  did  not,  and  no  "Stolen  Kisses,"  a  name 
indeed,  which  has  very  little  to  do  with  affairs  any- 
how. Poor  Lingard,  who  is  a  comedian  if  anything, 
is  quite  weighed  down  by  the  amount  of  pathos  with 
which  he  is  expected  to  infuse  the  part  of  Tom  Spirit. 
Mr.  Lingard's  pathos  is  simply  lugubriousness.  He 
rolls  his  eyes  dejectedly,  he  hangs  his  arms  listlessly, 
he  speaks  in  a  minor  key,  but  he  is  tediously  apathetic 
rather  than  touchingly  pathetic.  Indeed  if  Mrs. 
Lingard  had  not  a  breezy,  vigorous  way  of  doing 
nothing  in  particular,  there  are  times  when  one  could 
go  to  sleep  as  easily  over  "  Stolen  Kisses  "  as  over 
McDonald's  "Annals  of  a  Quiet  Neighborhood." 
For  of  all  soporific  influences  what  is  more  potent  than 
what  they  like  to  call  a  quiet  little  English  love  story? 
Not  one  like  Gilbert's  "Sweethearts  "  perhaps,  which 
becomes  a  most  charming  trifle  when  played  with 
eloquence,  but  those  quiet  dull  little  plays  which  have 
come  up  as  thick  as  berries,  are  an  outgrowth  of  the 
realistic  school.  There  are  gleams  and  glints  of 
humor  here  and  there  in  "  Stolen  Kisses."  It  really 
is  very  funny,  you  know,  for  a  sane  young  woman  to 
fall  in  love  with  a  man  who  plays  the  cornet,  and 
then  Mrs.  Jawkins  is  the  last  of  a  long,  long  line  of 
Mrs.  Malaprops,  and  Mrs.  Saunders,  as  this  especial 
Mrs.  Malaprop,  is  very  amusing.  Miss  Cliefden  is  a 
rather  pleasing  Cherry.  But  by  far  the  best  thing  in 
the  whole  play  is  the  set  of  thesecondact,  atiny  vine- 
wreathed  cottage,  a  vine-covered  summer-house  and 
a  charming  bit  of  Thames  scenery  in  the  background. 

On  Monday  night  another  combination.  We  have 
been  calling  for  change,  truly  we  are  to  have  it  at  a 
rattling  rate.  It  is  rather  pleasant,  too,  to  see  a  fresh 
new  face  like  pretty  Miss  Gilbert's  now  and  again,  or 
to  come  across  a  new  comedian  with  his  jokes  fresh 
from  the  metropolis,  but  better  than  all  one  does  not 
feel  as  if  assisting  at  a  rehearsal  on  a  first  night. 
There  is  a  touch  and  go  to  these  performances,  where 
every  one  is  drilled  and  familiar,  that  makes  some 
second  and  third-rate  actors  almost  shine.  Our  man- 
agers have  always  persistently  declined  the  full  bene- 
fits of  a  thorough  rehearsal,  and  have  wrecked  them- 
selves many  a   time  in  consequence. 


DOXEY  &  CO. 

Hare  just  received  a  new  supply  of 

EASTER  CARDS! 

And  they  have  now  a  most  complete  line  of  these  fine  ART  GOODS. 

fine  stationery  and  engraving  house, 
691  Market  Street,  Nucleus  Building,  Opposite  Kearny. 


Some  delightful  cruises  are  outlined  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Yacht  Club's  programme  for  the  incoming  sea- 
son. The  "club  wiH  sail  for  Napa  on  the  Friday  before 
Decoration  Day,  and  return  on  the  holiday,  in  time  for 
business  Tuesday  morning.  For  their  Fourth  of  July 
cruise — which  fortunately  comes  also  on  Monday — 
the  yachts  will  leave  here  on  the  previous  Friday, 
will  spend  Saturday  in  Santa  Cruz,  and  Independence 
Day  in  Monterey.  The  officers  of  the  club  for  the 
ensuing  year  are  as  follows  :  Commodore,  C.  H. 
Harrison  (yacht  Frolic)  ;  Vice-Commodore,  J.  D. 
Spreckels  (yacht  Consuelo)  ;  Secretary,  Charles  G. 
Yale;  Financial  Secretary,  Frank  Thibault ;  Treasurer, 
A.  W.  Follansbee ;  Measurer,  Matthew  Turner  (yacht 
Nellie).  Directors— H.  R.  Bowie  (yacht Nellie),  W. 
Letts  Oliver  (yacht  Emerald),  1.  Gutte  (yacht  Chispa), 
J.  A,  Magee  Jr.,  John  Rae  Hamilton  (yacht  Clara). 
Election  Committee — Franklin  Bangs.  J.  A.  Coolidge, 
E.  O.  Weiner.  Al.  Gerberding,  H.  B.  Underbill  Jr., 
E.  F.  Bent,  J.  W.   Pew. 


Apropos  of  matters  musical,  the  friends  and  pupils 
of  Mr.  George  Gee  are  getting  up  a  grand  concert  of 
farewell,  to  be  given  him  in  the  Easter  week,  on  the 
eve  of  his  departure  for  balmier  climes.  It  is  to  be 
quite  a  monster  affair  as  almost  all  the  professors  of 
music  have  volunteered  to  take  part,  but  the  pro- 
gramme is  not  yet  made.  Betsy  B. 


"The  Associated  Press,  or  How  we  Gather  News," 
is  the  title  of  a  lecture  to  be  delivered  at  Mercantile 
Library  Hall  next  Wednesday  evening.  Mr.  James 
W,  Simonton,  manager  of  the  Associated  Press,  is 
the  lecturer,  and  the  proceeds  of  the  lecture  go  to 
the  benefit  of  the  Library  Association.  Mr.  Simon- 
ton's  reputation  as  an  interesting  speaker,  together 
with  the  interest  of  his  topic  and  the  end  in  view, 
ought  to  insure  a  large  attendance. 


It  was  only  after  a  most  thorough  investigation  and 
consultation  with  practical  men  that  we  concluded  to 
become  an  investor  in  the  stock  of  a  powder  com- 
pany. There  was  a  certain  timidity,  or  perhaps 
philanthropy,  which  ma#e  us  tremble  when  the  pro- 
position was  first  brought  to  us.  Reluctantly  we  wit- 
nessed the  first  test — at  a  safe  distance.  At  the  next 
trial  we  handled  a  cartridge,  thinking  all  the  time  of  the 
risk  the  company  in  which  were  insured  took.  Now 
we  consider  it  a  recreation  to  go  to  the  factory  of  the 
Thunder  Powder  Company,  to  handle  the  powder,  to 
see  it  tested  on  the  pressure  guage,  and  to  put  it  on  an 
anvil  and  vainly  endeavor  to  explode  it  under  severe 
blows  with  a  hammer.  There  is  no  doubt  in  our 
mind  that  the  Thunder  Powder  is  the  most  extraordi- 
nary explosive  invented.  We  consider  the  recom 
roendations  received  from  many  mines,  and  the  in- 
creasing demand  for  the  powder,  a  flattering  endorse- 
ment of  our  own  foresight,  just  think  of  a  powder 
one-third  stronger  than  any  other  high  explosive  yet 
invented,  devoid  of  poisonous  fumes,  exploded  only 
by  heat  and  concussion  combined,  which  can  be  used 
without  being  thawed,  and  yet  so  safe  that  you  may 
throw  a  lighted  match  into  it  without  exploding  it. 
We  recommend  it  as,  to  our  mind,  one  of  the  best 
investments  offered.  As  for  the  practical  miner,  he 
will  use  the  Thunder  Powder,  and  none  other,  before 
the  year  has  passed. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

San  Francisco.  March  15,  18S1. 
Prof.  H.  C.  Seib—  Dear  Sir:  Your  numerous  patrons 
and  friends  having  long  recognized  your  successful  career  in 
the  past  toward  the  advancement  of  musical  culture  in  our 
city,  and  being  fully  aware  of  your  many  and  invaluable 
services  in  behalf  of  charity,  do  hereby  extend  to  you  a 
testimonial  of  their  esteem  and  regard,  and  most  respect- 
fully request  you  to  appoint  an  evening  for  a  Concert,  to  be 
given  by  yourself,  which  occasion  we  shall  heartily  en- 
deavor to  make  such  a  success  as  your  merits  deserve. 


T.  M.  Antisell  &  Co., 
A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co.,  (Music 
DepL,)  per  Hamilton, 

A.  M.  Eenham, 

B.  Cunaz, 
Chas.  S.  Eaton, 
Wm,  A.  Frey, 

C.  A.  Hall. 


Matthias  Gray, 
L.  K.  Hammer, 
Kohler  &  Chase, 
S.  H.  Long, 
Sherman,  Clay  &  Co., 
Woodworth.    Schell   &    Co., 
(per    T.    B.    Curtis,    Mana- 
ager.) 

San  Francisco,  March  26,  1881. 
Gentlemen  :  Thanking  you  most  heartily  for  this  token  of 
your  true  friendship  and  esteem,  I  hereby  accept  your  most 
Kind  and  generous  offer,  and  would  name  the  evening  of 
April  21st,  at  B'nai-B'rith  Hall,  for  the  Concert,  which, 
with  your  help,  I  shall  endeavor  to  make  a  success.  With 
stneerest  greetings,  allow  me  to  remain,  yours,  very  Iruly, 
HERMAN  C.  SEIB. 


H.  A.  Callendes,  Fine  Watches,  Jewelry,  etc., 
has  removed  to  No.  73  Fourth  Street. 


Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market  St.,  cor. 
Stockton  (over  drug  store)  S.  F.     Office  hours,  9105. 

Children  like  Pitcher's  Castoria  because  it  is  sweet  ; 
Mothers,  because  it  makes  the  child  playful  and  well, 
and  Physicians  because  it  contains  no  morphine  or 
mineral.  Wind-Colic,  Sour-Curd,  Rash,  Feverishness 
and  Worms  soon  disappear  when  Castoria  is  used. 


Hackett  &  Dean,  Dentists,  No.  126  Kearny  Street, 
Thurlow  Block.     Office  hours,  9  to  4. 

Morse's  Palace  of  Art,  417  Montgomery  St. 


Canvassers  make  from  $25  to  $50  per  week  selling 
goods  for  E.  G.  Rideout  &  Co. ,  10  Barclay  Street, 
New  York.     Send  for  catalogue  and  terras. 


The  maiden  sits  on  the  Oakland  boat ;  a  collar  of 
fur  is  around  her  throat,  and  a  rosy  blush  wears  she. 
But  bitter  cold  are  the  breezes  bold  that  blow  from 
the  western  sea.  They  steal  from  her  cheek  the  deli- 
cate rose  ;  they  crush  its  leaves  on  her  dainty  nose  ; 
beauty  stands  staring  at  doom.  And  the  only  friend 
that  the  fairies  send  is  Rachel's  Enamel  Bloom. 
Which  is  for  sale  by  all  druggists. 


J.  B.  O'Connor  &  Co.,  No.  15  Dupont  Street,  have 
just  published  a  new  polka  called  "Salutation." 
Carlos  Troyer  is  the  composer.  It  contains  a  variety 
of  rhythmical  movements,  rich  in  melody,  and  a  bril- 
liant climax. 


The  reception  of  the  Tivoli  company  in  "  Olivette," 
has  been  most  satisfactory  to  the  proprietors.  The 
houses  have  been  crowded  nightly.  The  company 
dress  the  parts  to  advantage,  particularly  the  young 
ladies.  The  management  claims  that  the  score  has 
not  been  cut,  and  that  all  the  parts  are  filled.  "  The 
Bohemian  Girl  "  ran  thirty-seven  nights  ;  "  Olivette" 
promises  to  have  quite  as  extended  a  run.  Miss  Hat- 
tie  Moore  and  Mr.  Gates  have  the  leading  rdies,  of 
course,  and  the  other  parts  are  filled  by  Miss  Lefevre, 
Miss  Harrington,  Miss  McCabe,  Mr.  Cornell,  Mr. 
Williams,  Mr.  Borneman,  and  Mr.  Rattenburry. 


Most  pleasant  news  have  arrived  from  England 
concerning  little  Lady  Hesketh,  who  is  at  present  at 
her  husband's  hunting-box  in  Cheshire,  witnessing 
the  shooting.  Sir  Thomas  is  all  devotion  to  his 
lovely  young  wife,  and  what  with  the  tenants'  ball — 
which  they  gave  shortly  after  their  arrival — meeting 
her  new  relatives,  and  visiting  their  different  estates, 
Lady  Hesketh  has  had  little  time  for  home  sickness. 
At  the  Queen's  first  drawing  room  this  month  she  is 
to  be  presented,  on  this  occasion  wearing  the  family 
diamonds.  The  life  of  this  young  girl,  who  is  but 
just  twenty,  is  exceptional  in  its  brightness.  May  it 
always  remain  so. 

A  reception  was  tendered  to  Miss  Longfellow,  (the 
daughter  of  the  famous  poet,)  the  Misses  Horsford, 
and  Professor  Horsford,  of  Cambridge,  Massachu- 
setts, by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Phelps,  at  their 
residence  in  Oakland,  on  Tuesday  evening,  April  5. 


CONSUMPTION  CURED. 
An  old  physician,  retired  from  practice,  having  had 
placed  in  his  hands  by  an  East  India  missionary  the 
formula  of  a  simple  vegetable  remedy  for  the  speedy 
and  permanent  cure  for  Consumption,  Bronchitis, 
Catarrh,  Asthma,  and  all  throat  and  lung  affections, 
also  a  positive  and  radical  cure  for  Nervous  Debility 
and  all  Nervous  Complaints,  after  having  tested  its 
wonderful  curative  powers  in  thousands  of  cases,  has 
lelt  it  his  duty  to  make  it  known  to  his  suffering  fel- 
lows. Actuated  by  this  motive  and  a  desire  to  relieve 
human  suffering,  I  will  send  free  of  charge,  to  all  who 
desire  it,  this  recipe,  in  German,  French,  or  English, 
with  full  directions  for  preparing  and  using.  Sent 
by  mail  by  addressing  with  stamp,  naming  this  paper 
W.  W.  Sherar,  14Q  Powers'  Block,  Rochester,  N.  Y 


Go  to  Bradley  &  Rulofson's,  429  Montgomery  St. 

Wei  De  Meyer's  Catarrh  Cure  has  been  proved  to 
be  a  positive  antidote  for  Catarrh,  at  any  stage. 
Catarrh  being  a  constitutional  infection  as  well  as  a 
local  inflammation,  the  elements  of  the  Cure  are  ab- 
sorbed by  the  purulent  mucous.  It  is  unquestionably 
the  most  important  medical  discovery  since  vaccina- 
tion. Supplied  by  all  druggists,  or  delivered  by  D.  B. 
Dewey  &  Co. ,  46  Dey  St. ,  N.  Y. ,  at  $1  a  package. 
Pamphlets,  with  full  explanations  and  overwhelming 
proofs,  mailed  free. 


Millions  of  men,  women  and  children,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  countless  animals,  are  yearly  cured  of  Rheuma- 
tism, Swellings,  Pain  in  the  back,  Sores,  Wounds, 
Burns,  Sprains,  Strains,  Galls  and  Lameness,  by  the 
never  failing  Centaur  Liniments.  They  are  speedy, 
cheap  and  reliable.     They  never  fail  to  do  good. 


See  "The  Awakening"  and  "The  Eighth 
Wondep'"  also,  Carbolic  and  Camphor  Soap,  proof 
against  small-pox — all  at  Standard  Soap  Palace,  637 
Market  Street,  S.  F. 


Musical  Boxes,  Paillard  &  Co.,  23  Dupont 
SL     Repairing  done.     Prices   low. 


n^HE    TIVOLI  GARDENS. 

Eddy  Street,  between  Market  and  Mason. 
Kreling  Bros Proprietors  and  Managers 

ANOTHER    BRILLIANT   SUCCESS  I 

EVERY   EVENING   UNTIL    FURTHER    NOTICE. 

PRODUCTION  ON  A  GRAND  SCALE  WITH  NEW 

SCENIC  EFFECTS  AND  GRAND  CAST 

OF  CHARACTERS, 

ANDRAU'S  COMIC  OPERA, 


OLIVETTE  ! 
OLIVETTE! 


OLIVETTE  ! 
OLIVETTE ! 


Pre-eminently  the  most  popular  and  successful  Comic  Op- 
era, at  present  the  rage  in  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Eu- 
rope. 


B 


'ALDWIN  THEATRE. 


Thomas  Maguire. Manager 

R.  M.  Eberle. Stage  Manager 


This  (SATURDAY)  and  to-morrow  (SUNDAY)  evenings, 
POSITIVELY  LAST  NIGHTS  OF  THE 


"LINGARDS!" 


ONLY 


STOLEN     KISSES"    MATINEE 

TO-DAY  AT  2  O'CLOCK. 


THE    LAUGHING    SEASON  I 

MONDAY  EVENING APRIL  II 

First  appearance  of 

JOHN  P.  SMITH    AND  W.  A.  MESTAYER'S 

World-famous  Comedy  and  Musical  Company, 

THE    TOURISTS! 

IN    A    PULLMAN    PALACE    CAR. 
As  an  evidence  of  the  great  attractiveness  of  this  organ- 
ization, and  its  superiority  over  all  similar  entertainments, 
the  managers  beg  to  state  the 
TOURISTS  played  109  performances  in  New  York. 

TOURISTS  played  58  performances  in  Philadelphia, 
TOURISTS  played  90  performances  in  Boston. 
"We  are  All  Right  up  to  the  Present  Time." 
aSTBox  Sheet  Now  Open.TSS 


D.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO., 

IMPORTERS    AND     WHOLESALE 

Liquor    Dealers.    322-324  'FRONT    STREET, 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


ZEITSKA  INSTITUTE 


982   Post   Street. 


N£ 


EXT  TERM  COMMENCES  APRIL 

KINDERGARTEN  for  Children  from  three  to 
six  years. 

MADAME  B.  ZEITSKA,  Principal. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


IS 


1\P 


ERCANTILE   LIBRARY  HALL. 


MR.    JAMES    W.    SIMONTCN, 

(Manager  of  the  Associated  Press,) 
HAS    KINDLY   CONSENTED  TO    DELIVER  HIS 

LECTURE, 

"THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS," 

OR, 
"HOW    WE     GATHER     THE     NEWS  1 " 

FOR  THE   EENEFIT  OF 

THE  MERCANTILE 

LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION, 

—  OS  — 

WEDNESDAY,    APRIL    13,    1881, 
AT  8   P.  M. 


TICKETS FI FTY  CE NTS 


For  Sale  at  the  Library  and  at  the  door. 


DANICHEFF  KID  GLOVES 

A  full  assortment 
of  Ladies  &  Gents 
Gloves  and  Gaunt- 
lets of  every  de- 
scription on  hand, 
or  made  to  order 
on  short  notice. 

SPECIALTIES — Kid  Gloves,  from  i  to  25  Buttons,  Lace 
Finish,  Embroidered,  Monogram,  and  Sarah  Bernhardt. 
ROBT.  G.  CLARK.  Factory,  114  Post  Street, 

Between  Kearny  and  Dupont,  San  Francisco. 


CHARLES  R.  ALLEN 


1  Wholesale  A  ft  A  I  Order  for  House 

and  Retail  III  /I  B       or  Office  by 
I  Dealer   in  U  UflL Telephone  308 

Agent  Pittsburg  Coal  Mining  Company. 

11$    and    120    Beale    Street,   S.  F. 


REMOVAL 

Middleton  &  Farnsworth, 

COAL   DEALERS, 

Have  Removed  to 

10    POST    STREET. 

IMPERIAL  EIRE  INSURANCE   CO., 

of  London.     Instituted  1803. 

LONDON  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION  of  Lon- 
don.'   Establishad  1720. 

NORTHERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY  of  London 
and  Aberdeen.     Establised  1836. 

QUEEN  INSURANCE  COMPANY  ot  Liverpool.  Es- 
tablished 1857. 

Aggregate  Capital $57,093,750 

Aggregate  Assets 41,896,933 

A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  W.  LANE    BOOKER, 
ROBT.  DICKSON,  Manager.  Agent  and  Attorney. 

Pacific  Branch  Office,  S.  E.  Corner  California  and  Mont- 
gomery Streets,  (Safe  Deposit  Building,)  San  Francisco. 


7~)0  NOT   SACRIFICE    YOUR    FUR- 

NITURE,  PIANOS,  and  HOUSEHOLD  GOODS 
at  auction  sales,  while  you  are  boarding,  or  out  of  the  city,  but 

STORE    THEM, 

As  well  as  your  Trunks  and  Paintings,  with 

J     H.    MOTT    &    CO., 

047  Market  St., 

Nucleus  Block,  Second  floor. 

Large,   airy   brick   building,   with    elevator.      MONEY 
LOANED  on  valuable  goods.     Terms  moderate 


r\IVIDEND    NOTICE.— OFFICE    Of 

the  Silver  King  Mining  Company,  San  Francisco, 
April  7,  1881.— At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
jf^the  above-named  Company  held  this  day,  a  Dividend 
f.No.  16)  of  Twenty-five  Cents(25c.)  per  share  was  declared, 
payable  on  Friday,  April  15,  1881,  at  the  office 
rf  the  Company,  Room  19,  328  Montgomery  Street,  San 
Francisco,  California.  Transfer  books  will  beclosed  on  April 
I  IO'    ">■>  ■  JUoLP.i    NASH,  Secretary. 


SWEEPING   REMOVAL  SALE! 


S.  MOSGROVE    &   BRO. 

Will  commence  next  Monday,  April  4,  to  close  out 
every  item  of  their  present  stock  of  Dry  Goods,  as 
they  are  determined  not  to  earry  a  single  dollar's 
worth  of  the  stock  now  on  hand  in  their  new  estab- 
lishment. Ladies  in  the  city  and  country  can  rely 
upon  securing  bargains  now  at  Mosgrove's.  All  goods 
marked  in  plain  figures,  and  sold  only  for  Cash.  Sam- 
ples sent  to  all  parts  of  the  country  free  of  postage. 
Parcels  delivered  free  twice  a  day  in  Oakland,  Ala- 
meda, East  Oakland,  Berkeley,  San  Leandro,  and 
Haywards. 


S.  MOSGROVE    &   BRO., 

114    AND    116    KEARNY    STREET. 


EASTER  STYLES ! 

A  Complete  and  Elegant  Assortment  of  Hats,  Bonnets, 
Feathers,  and  Trimmings,  just  received  at 

MRS.   SKIDMORE'S,    1114    MARKET    STREET. 

No  Special  Opening  Day. 


JOHN  LEVY  &  GO. 

MANUFACTURING     JEWELERS, 

DEALERS  and  IMPORTERS  OF  DIAMONDS, 
WATCHES,  CLOCKS,  SILVERWARE,  Etc.,  Etc. 

Having  severed  connection  with  the  late  firm  ot 
BRAVERMAN  &  LEVY,  we  have  opened  a  new  estab- 
lishment at  NO.  IIS  SUTTER  STREET,  where  will  be 
found  an  ENTIRE  NEW  STOCK  of  every  description 
of  AMERICAN  and  EUROPEAN  made  WATCHES  and 
JEWELRY,  in  the  LATEST  STYLES  and  DESIGNS. 
Watch  Repairing  and  Diamond  Setting  a  SPECIALTY. 

We  would  invite  an  inspection  before  purchasing 
elsewhere.  

JOHN    LEVY  &   CO. 

118  SUTTER  STREET.     . 


DECORATIVE  WALL  PAPERS. 

Our  New  Stock  of  Wall  Papers  embraces  an  elegant  assortment 
of  the  newest  French,  English  and  American  patterns,  and  includes 
Special  Designs  with  Friezes  and  Dados  to  match, 

FOR  PARLORS,  HALLS,  DINING-ROOMS  AND  CHAMRERS. 

Experienced  Workmen  in  Interior  Decorating  Employed. 

GEORGE   W.  CLARK, 

645    MARKET    STREET. 


SAN    FRANCISCO 

BENCH  SHOW 

April  7th  to  12th,  1881, 


—  AT  THE  — 


MECHANICS'    PAVILION, 

Under  the  auspices  of  the 

Pacific  Coast  Kennel  Club. 


T/ALUABLE  PRIZES   WILL   BE 

awarded  to  the  best  specimens  of  dogs  in  each  class  ; 
also,  certificates  highly  commended  to  dogs  possessing  supe- 
rior qualities,  and  fail  to  win  first  or  second  prize.  And 
a  very  valuable  special  prize  will  be  given  to  the  most  per- 
fect specimen  of  dog  or  bitch  in  any  class. 


ENTRANCE    FEE,   S3, 

Including  Care  and  Feed  of  Dog  for  the  Week. 

ENTRIES     NOW     OPEN. 

Oiliccrs  of  the  Club. 

CLEM.  DIXON President 

DR.   MEARES Vice-President 

COL.  STUART  M.  TAYi  CR Secretary 

THE  NEVADA   BANK Treasurer 

THOS.   TUNSTEAD Superintendent 

D.  R.  McNEIL Business  Manager 

FREE   <  IKCI  I.AIES,  containing  full  particulars,  may 
he  had  by  applying  to  or  addressing  the 

SECRETARY    OF   THE   CLUB. 

Office,  313  Montgomery  Street, 

Under  Nevada  Bloch,  San  Francisco.     " 


JUST 
OUT. 


"SALUTATION," 

A    FESTIVE    POLKA, 

Composed  by  CARLOS  TROVER. 
Published  by 

J.  B.  O'CONNOR  &  CO. 

No.  15  Dupont  St.,  S.  F. 


JNO.  F.  GEARY,  M.  D., 

For  the  last  18  years  at  633  Howard  Street,  San  Francisco, 

fJAS    REMOVED    TO     OAKLAND. 

Consulting  Rooms:  Erie  House,  1113  Broadway. 
Office  Hours,  i  to  5  p.  m.  Mornings  and  evenings  at  Mar- 
athon Park,  Telegraph  Avenue. 

N.  B.— Messages  left  at  the  office  or  residence  attended  to. 


SEEDS 


Every  variety  for  sale  by 
It.  J.  TK1  MCI  LL  A  CO., 
319  and  321!  Sansomc  St., 
San  Francisco. 


SAMUEL   P.  MIDDLETON, 


Auctioneer. 


.J01L\  MIDDLETON  &   SON, 

Stock,  Real  Estate,  and  General 

AU  CTIO  N  E  ERS, 

116  Montgomery  Street, 


Occidental  Hotel  Elock, 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 


BUTTERICK'S 

patYerns-spring  styles. 

Send  Stamp  for  Catalogue.     AGENCY,  124  POST  ST., 


San    Francisco. 


FAMILIES 

LEAVING   THE    CITY. 

rpURNITURE,  TRUNK'S,  PIANOS,  PICT- 
JL  URES,  CARPETS  stored  and  taken  care  of.  Hav- 
ing no  rent  to  pay,  we  store  goods  low.  Advances  made. 
References,  dating  back  21  years,  given. 

H.  WINDEL  &  CO.,  310  Stockton  Street. 


Boston  and  California 

DRESS  JREFORM 

Health,  Decency,  and  Beauty. 
MERINO  UNION  UNDER-SUITS   (Splendid.     Try 
them).     Worth  Under  Garments,  Shoulder  Braces,  Abdom- 
inal Supports,  Hygienic  Corsets,  Children's  Corded  Waists. 
Dressmaking,  and  Patterns  Cut.    Send  Stamp  for  Circulars. 


mils.  m.  II.  ODER, 


SOLE  AGENT. 


430  Sutter  Sir 


NATHANIEL    CURRY   &   BRO. 

113  Sansonie  Street,  San  Francisco, 

Importers  and  Dealers  in 

Shot-Guns,  Rifles,  and  Pistols. 

Remington,  Winchester,  and   Ken- 
nedy Repeating  Rifles. 

Colts'  and    Smith  S:  Wesson    Pistols.      Sole  Agents  for 
Sharp's  Rifle  Company. 


G.  BEACH, 

BOOKSELLER    AND    STATIONER, 

U  U  A  Kl  I  J     V  BIRTHDAY  CARDS, 

llnllU    U    Just  Received. 
|oj  Montgomery  Street,  o|iu.  Occidental  Dote] 
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THE  TUNEFUL    LIAR. 

Ode  to   Mahone. 
Mahone  ! 

Senator  Mahone ! 
How  great  hast  thou  grown  ! 
Thou  art  swelled  like  the  frog 
On  the  midsummer  bog. 

Bollunk!  Bollunk! 

Go  West  ! 

Throw  out  thy  chest. 

And  pull  down  thy  little  vest, 

Mahone  ! 
Thou  standst  out  in  the  wet, 
And  most  certainly  will  get 

LefL    _^  Truthful  Liar. 

The  Spider  Spied  Her. 
A  little  spider  spun  a  spin. 
I  stood  to  see  him  spin  it ; 
He  spun  him  up, 
He  spun  him  down. 
And  spun  him  round  in  a  minit. 

As  soon  as  ever  his  spin  was  spun, 
A  little  fly  was  in  it ; 

And  the  litde  spider 
Ate  her  up, 
And  Dothin"  was  said  agin'  it ! 

— Our  Own  Liar. 


Paternal  Wisdom. 
"  My  son,  you  had  better  tarry," 
Said  the  father,  "and  not  many, 
Or  j'ou  will  catch  Old  Harry, 

And  then  you'll  feel  forlorn  ; 
For  marriage  is  a  bubble, 
Which  bursts  and  ends  in  trouble, 
And  makes  the  wretch  see  double, 

Just  as  sure's  you  are  born. 
Now  among  the  girls  your  scooting, 
Dazzled  by  their  frills  and  fluting, 
But  you'd  better  mind  the  tooting 
Of  your  dear  old  daddy's  horn." 

— A   I  Vidowed  Liar. 

Lyrics  of  Locality. 
A  timid  young  man  in  Macomb 
Took  a  beautiful  maid  to  her  home. 

The  bulldog  was  loose, 

Kind  words  were  no  use, 
So  up  an  oak-tree  he  did  roam. 

A  noble  young  man  in  Momence 
Loved  a  maiden  with  ardor  intense. 

Her  cruel  pa's  boot 

Obliged  him  to  scoot 
Through  the  back  yard  and  over  the  fence. 

A  love-stricken  youth  in  Oshkosh 
Said  unto  his  sweetheart,   "By  gosh, 

I'm  your  own  dearest  feller ; 

Shake  me  not,  Arabella, 
Or  I'll  many  a  girl  in  Cohosh." 

A  late  married  Saginaw  man 
Was  disturbed  by  a  concert  of  can, 

So  he  took  his  duck-gun. 

And  shot  through  one  lung 
A  frolicsome  banger  of  pan. 

A  youth  on  West  Washington  Square 
Fell  in  love  with  a  damosel  fair  ; 

Oh  !  if  he  had  known 

Not  a  tooth  was  her  own, 
And  likewise  her  figure  and  hair. 

—  Various  Liars. 


Hose,  Anna! 
Anna  looked  so  nice  and  pretty, 
She  talked  so  gay  and  witty, 
That  it  seemed  a  real  pity 
For  her  to  step  on  a  piece  of  gritty. 
Horrid,  hateful,  old  banana  peel, 
And  heavenward  toss  each  dainty  heel, 
For  well  she  knew,  as  up  they  flew, 
(Although  the  view  was  seen  by  few,) 
That  as  they  rose  * 

A  hole  in  her  hose 
Was  seen  by  both  her  rival  beaux. 

— An  Immoral  Liar. 

Gorham  to  Mahone. 
Yes,  the  sad  word  must  be  spoken, 

Say  "Good-bye ;  " 
We  must  see  our  idols  broken, 

You  and  I. 
Through  this  life  our  pathways  sever, 
I  must  give  you  up  forever, 
But  I  shall  forget  thee — never 

TiU  I  die ! 

Sweet  as  breath  of  summer  flowers, 

And  as  pure 
Is  the  memory  of  the  hours 

We  did  allure. 
Fate  has  crushed  our  rose-leafed  bower. 
O'er  our  future  dark  clouds  lower, 
We  can  only  pray  for  power 

To  endure ! 

— Our  Sentimental  Liar. 


On  His  Wife's  Pie. 
I  oft  have  dreams.     Sometimes  I  dream  of  pie 
In  the  full  meaning  of  that  splendid  word  : 
The  subtle  mince  pie,  which  few  men  can  eat 
Though  all  may  tackle  it — perchance  to  die ; 
Its  soggy  crust,  by  countless  raisins  kissed. 
Buried  in  tallow  that  will  make  you  pitch 
And  dive  around,  and  dream  about  the  Witch 
Of  Endor,  and  some  more  unpleasant  things. 
You  wake  at  4  a.  m.  and  "gin  to  kick 
As  steers  are  said  to  do,  in  current  slang. 
That  is  my  dream  of  pie. 

— A  Married  Liar. 

Did  He  Twit  Her? 
"  Do  you  love  me,  Sweet?"  was  the  wail  he  wole. 

As  he  pressed  her  close  to  his  heart's  wild  throbbing 
' '  Does  love's  fierce  tide  irrigate  your  soul  ? 

Is  your  heart  with  mine  simultaneous  bobbing?" 
Her  soulful  eyes  flew  up  to  his  face. 

And  pierced  his  own  with  their  lovely  glitter  ; 
Then  soft  ;he  murmured,  with  witching  grace  : 
"  Do  I  love  you,  George?    Well,  I  should  twitter  ! ' 
— A  Love-siek  Liar. 


Tropic-Fruit 
Laxative 

Is  the  Best  and  Most  Agreeable  Preparation 
in  the  World 

for  Constipation,  Biliousness,  Headache,  Indigestion, 
Hemorrhoids,  Torpid  Liver,  Indisposition,  and  all  com- 
plaints arising  from  an  obstructed  state  of  the  system. 


PACIFIC  ROLLING  MILL  GO. 

San  Francisco,  CaL,  Manufacturers  of 

Railroad  axd  Merchant  Irox 

Car  and  Locomotive  Axles  and  Frames,  and  Hammered 
Iron  of  every  description.  Rolled  Beams,  Angle,  Channel, 
and  T  Iron,  Bridge,  and  Machine  Bolls,  Lag  Screws,  Nuts, 
Washers,  etc  Steamboat  Shafts.  Cranks,  Pistons,  Connect- 
ing Rods,  etc.,  etc     Highest  price  paid  for  Scrap  Iron. 

OFFICE,    202    MARKET    STREET. 


Richard  Savage. 


Richard  H.  Savage. 


SAVAGE  &  SON, 

EMPIRE    FOUNDRY 

And  Machine  Works, 

137  to  141  FREMONT  ST.",  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Saw-mills  Edgers',  and  Mill  Machinery.     Dwelling  and 
Green-house  Heating  and  Plumbers'  Goods.     General  Min- 
ing Machinery.    Dodge's  Concentrators  and  Rock  Breakers 
I  Architectural  Work  and  General  Jobbing.    Send  for  Circular. 


male  adults ;  one-half 
to    three-fourths  of 
one   for  ladies 
children. 


and 


LA5C»TWVE 


Thousands  are  us- 
ing- it  with  the  best  re- 
sults, and  esteem  it 
highly  as   a  safe. 
_  pleasant  and  effect- 
™  tropical       ive  remedy. 

and  plants. 


GEO.   W.    PRESCOTT.  IRVING  M.   SCOTT.  H.  T.  SCOTT. 

UNION   IRON  WORKS 

PRESCOTT,  BOOH  &  00. 

(Oldest  and  most  extensive  Foundry  on  the  Pacific  Coast.)  ' 

Cor.  First  and  mission  Sts., 

P.  O.  Box,  3128.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


TROPIC-FRUIT  LAXATIVE  serves  the  purpose  of  pills 
and  the  usual  purgatives  (of  every  name  and  nature),  and  is 
entirely  free  from  the  many  objections  common  to  them. 
Sold  by  Druggists  everywhere.    Packed  in  bronzed  tin  boxes  only. 

Price,  25  cents.     Large  boxes,  60  cents 

Each  box  bears  the  Private  government  stamp*  trade-mark,  and  autograph  signature  of  tlu  proprietor. 


THUNDER  POWDER  COMFY. 

OFFICE, 

606    Montgomery   St.,  Room  4. 


WM.  SHERMAN President 

C.  M.  OAKLEY Secretary 

CHARLES  DE  LACY General  Manager 


BOARD    OF    DIRECTORS. 
WM.  SHERMAN*,  GEO.  W.  PRESCOTT, 

F:  Mi  PIXLEY,  E.  G.  WAITE, 

W.  W.  DODGE,  CHAS.  DE  LACY, 

WM.  M-  STEWART. 


This  Company  offers  to  the  public  a  new  explosive — an 
entirely  new  invention,  powerful,  cheap,  and  safe,  and  in 
every  respect  superior  to  any  other  explosive  now  in  use. 

The  Officers  of  the  Company  will  take  pleasure  in  com- 
municating to  miners,  and  others  desiring  to  experiment  with 
the  same,  full  particulars  by  mail ,  or  personal  ex  jlanation 


TAKER,  HAKKfcK  «S  <LO. 
IMPORTERS    AND     WHOLESALE 

GROCERS,  108  and  no  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Books,  Pamphlets,  Cards,  Circulars,  Billheads,  Stat  ments, 
Tags,  Posters,  etc-,  at  low  prices. 


L.  IIEXTRICH,  Provision  Packer 


A 


ND    WHOLESALE    DEALER    IA 

Hams,  Bacon,  Pork,  Lard,  Smoked  Beef,  Tongues, 
Etc.  Also,  the  first  genuine  Sugar  and  Spice  Cured  Hams 
in  California,  made  by  the  old  Pioneer  Pork  Packer, 

L.   HENTRICH, 
P.  O.  Box,  1297.        513  and  r,\r.  Front  St..  S.  F. 


MEXICAN    GOLD    AND     SILVER 

■*-*■*-  Mining  Company.  Location  of  principal  place  of 
business,  San  Francisco,  California.  Location  of  works, 
Virginia,  Storey  County,  Nevada- 
Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  sixteenth  day  of  March,  i88i, 
an  assessment  fNo.  15)  of  Fifty  (50)  cents  per  share  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immedi- 
ately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the 
office  of  the  Company,  Room  16,  Nevada  Block,  309  Mont- 
gomery Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  twenty-first  day  of  April,  1881,  will  be  delin- 
quent, and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and  unless 
payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Wednesday,  the 
(nth)  eleventh  day  of  May,  1881,  to  pay  the  delinquent 
assessment,  together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses 
of  sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

C   L.   McCOY,  Secretary. 
Office — Room  16,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco.  California. 


a.  p.  brayton. 


PACIFIC    IRON   WORKS. 

RANKIN,   BRAYTON    &   CO., 

12"  to  132  First  Street,  San  Fr-.u1ci.3co. 

Mining  Machinery  of  all  kinds.  Sugar  Mills,  Engines  — 
both  Marine  and  Stationary,  Boilers,  etc,  etc 


GEORGE  H.  TAY&  CO. 

(Formerly  TAY,  BROOKS  &  BACKUS), 

IMPORTERS   OF 

METALS,   STOVES,  RAXGES, 


House  Furnishing:  Hardware, 

S.  VT.  Corner  California  and  DaTL«  Streets, 

and  Xos.  614,  616,  61S  Battery  Street 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


A.    S.    HALLIDIE, 

Manufacturer  of  and  Dealer  in 

WIRE    AXD    WIRE    ROPE. 

Wire  Rope,  Flat  and  Round,  of  Iron  or  SteeL     Copper  Light- 
ning Conductors.     Wire  Cord  of  all  kinds.      Patent 
Barbed   Fence   Wire.      Proprietor*  of   the 
Patent  Endless  Ropeway. 
Xo.  6  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 

All  lines  Street  Cars  pass  the  door. 


DEST  AND  BELCHER  MINING 

"^^^  Company.  Location  of  principal  place  of  business, 
San  Francisco,  California.  Location  of  works,  Gold  Hill, 
Storey  County-,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Direc- 
tors, held  on  the  (17th)  seveneenth  day  of  March,  1881, 
an  assessment  (No.  20)  of  fifty  (  50  )  cents  per  share  was 
levied  upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  im- 
mediately, in  United  Slates  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at 
the  office  of  the  Company,  Room  29,  Nevada  Block,  No. 
309  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  Wednesday,  the  20th  day  of  April,  1881,  will  be  de- 
linquent, and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and,  un- 
less payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Tuesday,  the 
tenth  day  of  May.  ifiSi,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assess- 
ment,   together   with   costs  of  advertising  and   expenses  of 

WM.  WILLIS,  Secretary. 
Office — Room   No.    29,   Nevada  Block,    No.  309   Mont- 
gomery  Street,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


u- 


c 


ROWN  POINT    GOLD    AND    SIL- 

ver  Mining  Company. — Location  of  principal  place  of 
business,  San  Francisco,  California.  Location  of  works,  Gold 
Hill,  Storey  County,  State  of  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  twenty-third  day  of  March,  1881, 
an  assessment  (No.  45)  of  fifty  cents  per  share  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately,  in 
United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of 
the  Company,  Room  No.  3,  327  Pine  Street,  (S.  F.  Stock 
Exchange  Building,)  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  April,  1881,  will  be  de- 
linquent, and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and,  un- 
less payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Wednesday,  the 
twenty-fifth  (25th)  day  of  May,  1881,  to  pay  the  delinquent 
assessment,  together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses 
of  sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

JAMES    NEWLANDS,  Secretary- 
Office — Room  3,  337  Pine  Street,  (S.  F.  Stock  Exchange 
Building,)  San  Francisco,  California. 


r\IVIDEND    NOTICE.— OFFICE    01- 

the  Standard  Consolidated  Mining  Company,  San 
Francisco,    April  2,   1881.  —  At   a   meeting  of   the  Board 

'  of  Directors  of  ,the  above-named  Company,  held  this  day, 
dividend  No.  27,  of  Seventy-five  Cents(75C-)per  share  was 
declared,   payable  on  Tuesday,  April    12th,  1881,   at   the 

J  office  in   this   city,  or  at   the  Agency  of  the   Nevada  Bank 

I'  of  San  Francisco  in  New  York. 
WM.  WILLIS,  Secretary. 
Office — Room    No.  29,  Nevada  Block,    No.    309   Mont- 
gomery Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


AVON   CONSOLIDATED    SILVER 

Mining  Company.— Location  of  principal  place  of 
business,  San  Francisco,  California.  Location  of  works, 
Virginia  Mining  District,  Storey  County-,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Directors, 
held  on  the  seventh  (7th)  day  of  March,  18S1,  an  assess- 
ment (No,  16)  of  one  dollar  (Si)  per  share  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately 
in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of 
the  Company,  Rooms  3  and  4,  (second  floor,)  309  California 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  eleventh  (nth)  day  of  April,  1 88 1,  will  be  delin- 
quent and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and,  un- 
less payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Monday,  the 
second  (2d)  day  of  May,  1SS1,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assess- 
ment, together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of 
sale.  J.   M.  BUFFINGTON,  Secretary. 

Office — Rooms  3  and  4,  second  floor,  309  California 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California 


0 


PHIR  SIL  VER  MINING  COMPAA  V 

Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.  Location  of  works,  Virginia,  Storey  County, 
Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  ninth  day  of  Alarch,  1881,  an 
assessment  (No.  39)  of  one  dollar  ($1)  per  share  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immedi- 
ately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the 
office  of  the  company,  Room  16,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309 
Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  fourteenth  (14th)  day  of  April,  1S81,  will  be  de- 
linquent, and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and  un- 
less payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Wednes- 
day, the  fourth  (4th)  day  of  May,  i3Si,  to  pay  the  delin- 
quent assessment,  together  with  costs  of  advertising  and 
expenses  of  sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

C.   L.   McCOY,  Secretary. 

Office— Room  16,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


$66 


1  week  in  your  own  town.    Terms  and  $5  outfit  free. 
Address  H    HALLETT  St  CO.,  Portland.  Maine. 


California  Wire  Works  Co. 

Manufacture  and  keep  in  stock  all  kinds  of 

Ornamental  and  Useful  Wire  Goods, 

BRASS,  IRON,  and  COPPER  WIRE  CLOTH, 

BIRD  CAGES,  RAT  TRAPS,  RIDDLES,  ETC.,  ETC. 

Call  and  examine  our  goods. 

NO.     6     CALIFORNIA     STREET 

All  the  Street  Cars  pass  the  door. 


JOS.  F.  FORDERER, 

Manufacturer  of 

Galyaxized    Irox    Corxices, 

Chininey   Tops    and    Iron    Skylights, 

Metal  and  Slate  Roofing. 

53    BEALE    STREET. 


George  Campbell. 


E.    D.    HE.lTLEt 


DICKSON,  DeWOLF  &  CO., 
Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants 

412  AND  414  BATTERY  ST., 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIFORNIA 


THE 

AMERICA*  SUGAR  REFINER  V 

SAN    FRANCISCO, 
MANUFACTURERS    OF   ALL 

Classes  of  Refined  Sugars,  including  Loaf  Sugar 
for  export. 

€.  ADOLPIIE  Linv.  President. 

Office — 20S  California  Street. 


California  Sugar  Reflxery. 

OFFICE,      -      -       -      215  Front  St. 
WORKS,    Eighth  and  Brannan     ts. 

C.  SPRECKELS,  President, 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS,  Vice-President, 

A.   B.  SPRECKELS,  Secretary. 

JOILX  TAYLOR  &  CO. 

118  and  120  Market  Street,  and  15  and  17  California  Street 


A 


SSAYERS'    MATERIALS,   MINE 

and  Mill  Supplies,  also  Druggists'  Glassware. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


IS 


C     Pi     Sit     Ai 

Overland  Ticket  Office,  Oaklaiui  Ferry,  foot  of  Market  St. 

/COMMENCING  FRIDA  Y,  MARCH  18, 

^      18S1,  and  until  further  notice, 

TRAINS  AND  BOATS  will  leave  SAN  FRANCISCO: 

7-y  ft  A.M.,  Daily,  Local  Passenger  Train 
'+_)  via   Oakland  and  Vallejo,  for  "Davis,  Wood- 

land, and  Willows."  Connects  at  Vallejo  for  Napa  (stages 
for  Sonoma),  St.  Helena  (White  Sulphur  Springs),  and  Cal- 
istoga  (stages  for  the  Geysers). 

8  OO  '4.M.,Daily,  Local  Passenger  Train 

via  Oakland  and  Niles,  for  Livermore  and  Tracy, 
connecting  at  "  Tracy"  itdt/c  Atlantic  Express,  and  at 
Niles.  with  train  arriving  at  San  Jose  at  10.50  a.  m. 

C?  OO  ^'  ^*>  &a*ty>  Atlantic  Express  via 

*-,**-'<-/  Oakland,  Martinez,  and  Stockton,  for  Sacra- 
mento, Colfax,  Reno,  (Virginia  City,)  Battle  Mountain,  (Aus- 
tin,) Palisade,  (Eureka,)  Ogden,  Omaha,  and  East.  Connects 
at  Gait  for  lone,  and  at  Sacramento,  Daily,  with  the  Ore- 
gon Express  for  Marysville,  Chico,  Red  Bluff,  and  Redding. 
(Stages  for  Portland,  Oregon). 
Sleeping  Cais  to  Ogden 

8    3D  ^'  ^"'  Da*fyi  New  Mexico  Express 

'^J  ^  via  Oakland  and  Martinez,  for  Lathrop,  Mer- 
ced, Madera,  Fresno,  Visalia,  Sumner,  Mojave,  Newhall 
(San  Buenaventura  and  Santa  Barbara,)  Los  Angeles,  San- 
ta Monica,  Wilmington,  Santa  Ana,  (San  Diego,)  Colton, 
Yuma,  (Colorado  River  Steamers,)  Maricopa,  (stages  for 
Phoenix  and  Prescolt,)  Casa  Grande,  (stages  for  Florence,) 
Tucson,  Benson,  (stages  for  Tombstone,)  Deming,  N.  M.  (for 
A.  T.  &  S.  F.  R.  R.,)  and  Strauss,  (EI  Paso,)  1271  miles 
from  San  Francisco. 

Sleeping  Cars  to  Los  Angeles,  Tucson  and  Deming. 

Sunday  Excursion  Tickets,  at  reduced  rates,  to  San  Pab- 
lo, Vallejo  and  Martinez. 

TO  OO  A-   M->   Daily,  Local  Passenger 

JV/    Vi/     Train  via  Oakland  to  Hay-wards  and  Niles. 

Jftft  P.M.,  Daily ',  Local  Passenger  Train 
*U*s     vja  Oakland  3n^  Niles,  arriving  at  San  Jose  at 

5.20  P.  M. 

0  ft  ft  P.  M. ,  Sundays  Excepted,  Local  Pas- 

*J     *-/(-/     senger  Train  via   Oakland   for  Martinez  and 

Antioch. 

1  OO  P-  M->  Sundays  Excepted— Yosemite 

Cf.  L/C  passenger  Train  via  Oakland  and  Martinez,  for 
Lathrop,  (and  Stockton,)  Merced  and  Madera,  (Yosemite 
and  Big  Trees).     Sleeping  Cars  to  Madera. 

Connects,  Sunday  excepted,  at  Vallejo  Junction  for  Val- 
lejo, Napa,  St.  Helena  and  Calistoga. 

•/  n/1  P>  M-t  Sundays  Excepted,   Sacra- 

y-<UU  memo  steamer  (from  Market  Street  Wbarf) 
for  Beniaa  and  Landings  on  the  Sacramento  River. 

ff    Oft  P.  M., Daily,  Local  Passenger  Train 

y-'^J^  via  Oakland,  Livermore,  and  Stockton,  for 
"Sacramento."  . 

Connects  at  Sacramento  f Sundays  Excepted)  with  the 
'  Virginia  Express"   for  Reno,  Carson,  and  Virginia. 

Sleeping  Cars  (Sundays  excepted)  to  Carson. 

Sj    oft  P.M.,  Daily,  Local  Passenger  Train 

•/■  *%J  V   via  Oakland  for  Haywards,  Niles,  and  Livermore. 
Public  conveyance  for  Mills  Seminary  connects  at  Sem- 
inary Park  Station  with  all  trains,  Sundays  Excepted. 

r*  ftft  P.    M.,   Daily,     Ogden,   Emigrant 

J)  •  L/C/     xrain  via  Oakland,  Martinez,  and  Sacramento, 
for  "Ogden,"  Omaha,  and  East. 
Third-class  Sleeping  Cars  to  Ogden. 

5     2  ft  P.  M.,  Daily,  Deming,  Emigrant 
'Jj  *■/     Train  via  Oakland,  Martinez,  and  Lathrop,  for 
Los  Angeles,  Tucson,  and   "Deming"  (A.,  T.  &  S.  F.  R. 

R.)     Third-class  Sleeping  Cars  to  Deming. 

Connections/or  "  Vallejo  "  made  at  Vallejo  Junction  from 
trains  leaving  San  Francisco  7.30  a.  m„  8.30  a.  m.,  Daily, 
and  4.00" p.  m.,  Sundays  excepted. 

-FERRIES   AND    LOCAL   TRAINS. 

FROM   SAN   FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 
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From 

Oakland 

(Broadway). 
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Change  cars 

A.  M. 
7- IS 

10.30 

B — Sundays  Excepted. 
*  Alameda  passengers  change  cars  at  Oakland. 
THE   CREEK   ROUTE. 
From  San  Francisco — Daily — 9.15  and  11.15  A-  M-     I-I5 
— 3-i5and5.i5  p.  M.    Daily  Except Sundays—*] .15  a.  m. 
From  Oakland— Daily — 8. 15 and  10.15  a.  m.     12.15 — 2.15 
and  4.15  P.  M.     Daily  Except  Sundays — 6.15  A.  M. 
The  Oakland  (Long)  Wharf  will  hereafter  be  open  to  pas- 
sage of  teams,  etc;  also,  of  live  stock  (only  when  properly 
haltered  and  led).     The  Creek  Route  rates  will  be  applica- 
ble to  this  line. 

"Official  Schedule  Time  "furnished  by  Randolph  &Co. 
Jewelers,  101  and  103  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F. 
A.  N.  TOWNE,  T    H.  GOODMAN, 

General  *>up't  G«n.  Pas*,  and  T:clet  V?'*. 


8gyc>  Jg  -A.1  LiROAD.-gl 

BROAD    GAUGE. 

WINTER  ARRANGEMENT. 

Commencing  Wednesday,  Nov.  3,  1SS0,  and  until  fur- 
ther notice. 

Passenger  trains  will  leave  San  Francisco,  from  Passenger 

Depot   on   Townsend  Street,    between   Third   and    Fourth 

Streets,  as  follows : 

J?   ->/•)    A-   M.  DAILY  for  San  Jose  and  Way  Stations. 

^•J u  Returning,  arrives  S.  F.  3.37  P.  M. 

Ba.Stages  for  Pescadero  (via  San  Mateo  and  Redwood) 
connect  with  this  train  only. 

Th   dn  A-  M-  DAILY  (Monterey  and  Soledad  Through 

J.KJ.CJ.V  Train)  for  San  Jose,  Gilroy  (Hollister  and 'Tres 
Pinos),  Pajaro,  Castroville,  Monterey,  Salinas,  Soledad,  and 
Way  Stations.     Returning,  arrives  S.  F.  6.02  P.  M. 

£5T  Stage  connections  made  with  this  train.  (Pescadero 
stages  via  San  Mateo  and  Redwood  excepted.) 

->  0/5  P-  M-  DAILY,  Sundays  excepted,  "Monterey 
J'JW  Through  Express,"  for  San  Jose,  Gilroy,  Pajaro, 
Monterey,  and  principal  Way  Stations.  Returning,  arrives 
S.  F.  10.02  A.  M. 

s  2  c  P-  M.  DAILY,  for  San  Jose   and   Way   Stations. 
7" ^ D    Returning,  arrives  S.  F.  9.10  A.  M. 
A    on  P.    M.    DAILY  for   Menlo    Park   and  Way    Sta- 
U'JU  tions.     Returning,  arrives  S.  F.  6.40  A.  M. 

SPECIAL    RATES  TO  MONTEREY, 

SINGLE  TRIP  TICKETS $,  =0 

EXCURSION   TICKETS  (ROUND    TRIP),  sold 
on  Saturdays  and  Sunday  mornings,  good  for  return 

until  following  Monday  inclusive $5  00 

Also,  EXCURSION  TICKETS  to  San  Jose  and  inter- 
mediate points,  sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sunday  momiDgs, 
good  for  return  until  following  Monday  inclusive. 

Ticket    Offices — Passenger  Depot,   Townsend   Street, 
and  No.  7  New  Montgomery  Street,  Palace  Hotel. 
A.  C.  BASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent,  AssL  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


SOUTHERN  DIVISIONS. 
£3T  Passengers  for  Los  Angeles  and  intermediate  points, 
as  also  Yuma  and  all  points  east  of  the  Colorado  River,  will 
take  the  cars  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  via  OAK- 
LAND, leaving  SAN  FRANCISCO  via  Ferry  Landing, 
Market  Street,  at  8.30  a.  a.  daily,  (New  Mexico  Express 
Train.) 


(T0U7H  PACIFIC  COAST  R.  It 

New  Route — Narrow  Gau%e. 


SUMMER       ARRANGEMENT 


Commencing  APRIL  4,  18S1,  Boats  and  Trains  will 
leave  San  Francisco  from  Ferry  Landing,  foot  of  Market 
Street,  as  follows: 

Q  Jn  A.  M.  DAILY,  for  Alameda,  West  San  Leandro 
o  OL/  west  San  Lorenzo,  Russels,  Mt.  Eden,  AlvaradQ, 
Hall's,  Newark,  Mowry's,  Alviso,  Agnew's,  Santa  Clara, 
San  Jose,  Lovelady's,  Los  Gatos,  Alma,  Wright's,  Glen- 
wood,  Dougherty's  Mill,  Felton,  Big  Tree  Grove,  Summit, 
and  Santa  Cruz. 

J~  f-.  P.  M.,  Daily,  for  Santa  Cruz  and  all  intermediate 
'O        Stations. 
'/    T)  ^"  ^'"  ^>a'V'  Sundays  excepted,  for  San  Jose  and 
T'J        all  intermediate  points. 

OSS'  In  Alameda,  all  Through  Trains  will  stop  at  Park 
Street  and  Pacific  Avenues  only. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS 
Sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  good  until  Monday  follow- 
ing, inclusive,  to  San  Jose  and  return,  $2.50;  Santa  Cruz 
and  return,  $5. 

FERRIES  AND  LOCAL  TRAINS  FROM  SAN  FRAN- 
CISCO: 

From  San  Francisccj — '6.35,  7.35,  8 . 30,  9 . 30,  10. 30, 
11.30  a.  m.  12.30,  1.30,  12.30,  3.30,  4.30,  5.30,6.30, 
7.30,  8.30,  and  11.30  p.  m. 
From  High  Street,  Alameda — ""5.45,  *6-45,  7.45,  8.38, 
9-35,  10. 35,  11-35  A.  M.  12-35,  ti-35.  2.35,  3.35,  4.35, 
5-35.  6.35,  and  9.35    p.  M. 

t  Saturdays  and  Sundays  only. 
*  Daily,  Sundays  excepted. 
Up-town  ticket  offices,  208  Montgomery  Street.     Baggage 
checked  at  hotels  and  residences. 

Through  Trains  arrive  at  San  Francisco  at  9.35  and  10.35 
A.  M.,  and  6.35  P.  M. 

F.  W.  BOWEN,  G.  H.  WAGGONER, 

Superintendent.  Gen.  Pass.  Agent, 


FOR  SITKA 


The  U.  S.  Mail  Steamship 

CALIFORNIA, 

CAPT.  JAMES  CARROLL, 

ILL  SAIL  FROM  PORT  TOWN- 

end,  Washington  Territory,  for  Sitka,  Alaska,  on 
the  1st  day  of  April,  and  on  the  1st  day  of  each  succeeding 
month  in  1881. 

For  freight  or  passage,  apply  to  the  purser  on  board. 

March4,i88r.  P.  B.  CORNWALL. 
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WILLIAMS,     DIMOJfD    &    CO. 

SHIPPING   AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

Union   Building,  Junction   Market  and  Pine  Streets,   San 
Francisco. 

GENTS  FOR  PACIFIC  MAIL  S.  S. 

Co.  ;  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co. ;  The  Cunard 
Royal  Mail'S.  S.  Co.;  The  Hawaiian  Line;  The  China 
Traders'  Insurance  Co.,  Limited;  The  Marine  Insurance 
Co.  of  London ;  The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  ;  The 
Glasgow  Iron  Co. ;  Nich,  Ashton  &  Son's  Salt. 


A 


MILLER  &.  RICHARD'S 
EXTRA-HARD  METAL 

SCOTCH  TYPE 


Is   used  [upon   the  Argonaut  exclusively 

Address  No.  5=9  COMMERCIAL  STREET, 
And  205  Leidesdorff  Street,  San  Francisco 


0 


CCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY 


JAPAN    AND    CHINA, 

Leave  Wharf,  Cor.  First  and  Brannan  Streets,  at  i  v.  m.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae." 

GAELIC,       OCEANIC,       BELGIC. 

Saturday,  April  16.     Tuesday,  May  3.     Thursday,  June  2. 
Friday,  Julyi.  Tuesday,  July  19.    Friday,  Aug.  19. 

Saturday,  Sep.  17.       Thursday,  Oct.  6.    Friday,  Nov,  4. 
Saturday,  Dec.  3.        Wednesday,  Dec.  21. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  ani  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.'s  General  Offices,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For~freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  202 
Market  Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD,  President. 
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ACIFIC   COAST  STEAMSHIP   CO 


Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway  Wharf 
for  PORTLAND  (Oregon),  ev;ry  five  days,  direct,  and  for 
LOS  ANGELES,  SANTA  BARBARA,  SANTA  CRUZ, 
SAN  DIEGO,  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO,  and  other  Northern 
and  Southern  Coast  Ports,  leaving  San  Francisco  about 
every  third  day. 

For  day  and  hour  of  sailing,  see  the  Company's  advertise- 
ment In  the  San  Francisco  daily  papers. 

Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  St.,  near  Pine. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  Agents. 

No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


INSURANCE. 


BRITISH    AND    FOREIGN 

Marine  Insurance  Co.,  Limited. 

Capital  Subscribed $5,000,000 

Capital  Paid  l"p 1,000,000 

Cash  Reserve  Fund  (in  addition  to  capital)    1,031,741 


Pacific  Department 
L0i\D0\  AND  LANCASHIRE 

Fire  Insurance  Company, 

OF  LIVERPOOL. 

Capital §7,500,000 

Cash  Assets 1,836,943 


MANCHESTER 
Fire   Insurance  Company, 

OF  MANCHESTER. 

Capital $5,000,000 

CasU  Assets 1,388,361 


BALFOUR,    GUTHRIE    &    CO. 

General  Agents. 

GEO.   W.  SPENCER,     -      -     MANAGER. 


31G  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 


C  J.  HUTCHINSON.  H.  R.  MANN. 

HUTCHINSON    &.    MANN, 
Insurance  Agency, 

322  and  324  California  St.,  and  302  and  304  Sansome  St., 
San  Francisco,  N.  E.  cor.  California  and  Sansome  Sts. 
Captain  A.  M.  Burns,  Marine  Surveyor. 
W.  L.  Chalmers,  Z.  P.  Clark,  J.  C.  Staples, 

Special  Agents  and  Adjusters. 


COMMERCIAL 

INSURANCE   COMPANY  OF  CAI-A, 
FIRE   AND    MARINE. 

Principal  office,  405  California  Street,  San  Francisco 

JOHN  H.  WISE,  President 
CHAS.  A.  LATON,  Secretary. 

TTOME  MUTUAL 
11  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

406  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Capital. .  .(Paid  up  in  Gold). .  .$300,000  00 
Assets,  Jan.  1, 1S80 jgijo6  34. 

PRESIDENT..... J.  F.  HOUGHTON. 

VICE-PRESIDENT. L.  L.  BAKER. 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R.    STORY 

ROYAL,  NORWICH   UNION, 
AND  LANCASHIRE 

ZpiRE    INSURANCE    COMPANIES, 

430  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Combined  Capital,  -    -   $32,750,000 
Combined  Assets,   -    $30,938,274.09 


The   Type  used   upon  this   paper  has   had  over  THRJEE 
MILLION  IMPRESSIONS  tak«n  from  it. 


[FALKNER,  BELL  &   CO. 

General  Agents. 

ff>  r  to  $20  per  day  at  home.     Samples  worth  $5  free.    Ad- 
'"  *>     rlress  STINSON  &  CO.,  Portland,  Maine. 


f/IE   NEVADA   BANK 

1  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Capital  paid  up $3,000,000 

Reserve,  U.  S.  Bonds 4,000,000 

AGENcy  at  New  York 62  Wall  Street 

Agency  at  Virginia,  Nevada. 

Euys  and  sells  Exchange  ani  Telegraphic  Transfers. 

Issues  Commercial  and  Traveleu  Credits. 

This  Bank  has  special  facilities  for  L~.ai;ntT  m  bullion. 


y//£*  BANK  OF  CALIF0n\'/A 


SAN    FRANCISCO. 


Capital $3,000,00*. 

William  Alvord President. 

Thomas  Brown Cashier. 

Byron  Murray,  Jr. Assistant  Cashier. 

1  UGE.VTS—  New. York,  Agtney  of  the  Bunk  ef 
California;  Boston,  Tiimi.nl  National  Bank ; 
Chicago,  {  n  imi  National  Bank  ;  St.  Louis,  Boat- 
men's Savings  Bank  ;  New  Zealand,  the  Bank  of 
New  Zealand;  London.  N.  M.  Rothschild  A 
Sons ;  China,  Japan,  India,  and  Australia,  the 
Oriental  Bank  Corporation. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre 
spondents  in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Berlin,  Bremen, 
Hamburg,  Frankfort -on -Main,  Antwerp,  Amsterdam,  St. 
Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Christiana,  Locarno, 
Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shanghae,  Yo- 
kohama. 

ANCLO-CAUFORNIAN  BANK 

LIMITED. 

Subscribed  Capital,  -  $3,000,000 
Paid  Up  Capital,  -  -  1,500,000 
Reserve  Fund,        -       -       -   225,000 

F.  F.  LOW,  )»,  P.  N.  LILIENTHAL, 

J.  STEINHART,  f  Managers.  Cribicr. 

Draws  exchange  on  the  principal  points  in  the  United 
States,  Canada,  Europe,  Japan,  China,  India,  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  snd  Hawaiian  Islands. 

Issues  Commercial  and  Traveler's  credits,  available  in  any 
part  of  the  world.  Also,  deals  in  bullion,  and  does  a  gen- 
eral banking  business. 

H.  I_  DODGE L.  H.  SWEENEY J.  E.  RL'GGI.KS. 

DODGE,  SWEEXEY  &  CO. 

IMPORTERS, 

Wholesale  Provision  Dealers, 

AND 

COMMISSION     MERCHANTS, 

Nos.  114  and  116  Market,  and  11  and  13  California  Sts. 
Newton  Booth,  C.  T.  Wheeler,  Sacaramento. 

J.  T.  Glover,  W.  W.  Dodge,  San  Francisco. 

W.    W.    DODGE    &   CO. 

WHOLESALE  grocers, 

Northwest  comer  Clay  and  Front   Streets,  San   Francisco. 

C.  ADOLPHE  LOW  &  CO. 

Commission  Merchants, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 

f\FFICE  IN  NEW  YORK,  42  CEDAR 

^     Street, 
jig*  Liberal  advances  made  on  consignments. 

The  New  and  Magnificent 

"Hotel  del  Monte." 

MONTEREY,  CAL, 

Open  all  the  Year  Rotma. 

NOTICE   TO    EASTERN    VISITORS. 

UO.VTEKEV,  CAL.,  Dec.  1C,  l.ssn. 
The  ondersisned  bess  leave  to  announce  th 
the  "HOTEL  DEL  MONTE"  Mill  he  kept  op  e 
for  the  entertainment  of  gnicsls  all  the  yea 
round.    Terms  :  By  the  day,  S3  ;  week,  S17.5 
month,  s;i). 

GEO.  SCHONEWALD, 

MANAGER. 


ALASKA 

COMMERCIAL  CO. 


No.  310  Sansome  Street 


WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS. 


THE      ARGONAUT. 


R.H.McDonald, 

PRESIDENT. 

San  Francisco* 

till. 

.Established 

1863. 

'*  capital  stogic 
_  $1,000,000.00, 
"Surplus  407,942. 1  7. 


S.R.RHODES 

znder  the  Occidental  Hotel, 

MERCHANT  TAILOR 

Lixex   axd   Colored   Shirts 

And  Flannel  Underwear, 
MADE     TO      ORDER. 


JAMES  G.  STEELE  &  GO. 

CHEMISTS  AND  PERFUMERS, 

No.  635  Market  Street, 

(Palace  Hotel,) 

IMPORTERS    AND    DEALERS    IN    PER. 

fumery,  Colognes,  Fancy  Goods,  Toilet  Articles,  etc 


C-    l*.  SHEFFIELD.  N.  \V.  SPAULDIXG.  J.    PATTERSON 


17  and  10  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Pebble  Spectacles  ! 


MFLLER'S     OPTICAL    DEPOT 


135  Montgomery  St.,  nr.  Hush. 

Opposite  Occidental  Hotel. 

COMPOCXD  ASTIGMATIC  LEXSES 

Mounted  to  Order.    SSTTwa  Hour*  Xotice. 
7£3$"*    The  most  complicated  cases  of  defective  vision  thor- 
oughly diagnosed,  free  of  charge. 


CHOKE  BORE  POWDER 


D 


U    PONTS    NEW  AND     UNRI- 

valed  brand,  "CHOKE  BORE"  POWDER, made 
expressly  for  "CHOKE   BORE"  GUNS. 

For  sale  by  all  the  gun  dealers,  and  at  the  DU  PONT 
AGENCY, 

115  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco. 


JOHN    SKINKER, 


AGENT. 


HUXTIXGTOX,  HOPKIXS  &  CO., 

IMPORTERS  OF 

Hardware,  Iron,  Steel,  and  Coal. 


Junction  Bush  and  Market  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 
52  to  58  K  Street,  Sacramento. 


w- 


S.  P.  COLLIAS  &  CO. 

■HOLESALE    AND    RETAIL 


dealers  in  Old  London  Dock  Brandies,  Port  Wines, 
Sherries,  and  all  the  choicest  brands  Champagne,  Apple  Jack, 
Pisco,  Arrack,  Cordials,  Liquors,  eta  329  MONTGOM- 
ERY and  511  CALIFORNIA  STREETS,  S.  F. 


FREE 


3  Samples  *r.i  Ci'.i:-t-;-  of  —.-  -■ 
ing  articles  cm  earth.  World 
Mfg  Co.  122  Nassau  St-  S.S 


$72 


a  week.    $122  day  at  home  easily  made.    Costly  out 
fit  free.     Address  TRUE  &  CO.,  Augusta,  Maine 


W.    E.    CHAMBERLAIN    JR. 


A.    ROBINSON 


LIFE   SCHOLARSHIP,    $70 

£3- SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR."®* 


E88I    SPRING.    1881 

We  are  now  offering  for  the  Spring  Trade  complete  lines 
of  Buntings,  in  colors  and  black,  both  in  plain  and  lace 
effects;  also,  French  Buntings,  double  width,  in  black  only. 

Our  spring  styles  of  Eastern  Parasols  are  now  on  exhi- 
bition, and  comprise  many  novelties  never  shown  in  this 
market. 

In  wash  Dress  Goods  our  stock  is  very  large,  and  em- 
braces all  the  newest  styles  in  French  and  English  Prints, 
Scotch  Zephyrs,  Canton  Ginghams.  French  Shirtings,  etc., 
all  of  which  we  are  selling  at  the  lowest  prices. 

Xovelties  in  Dress  Goods  constantly  arriving. 

Our  Fancy  Goods  Department  is  stocked  with  every  nov- 
elty to  be  had  in  the  Xew  York  markets,  in  the  way  of 
Fichues,  Scarfs,  Made-up  Lace  Ties,  Collars  and  Ties  to 
match,  Ruffles.  Mull  Ties,  etc. 

VFe  make  the  Genuine  Foster  Glove  a  specialty,  and  offer 
at  wholesale  and  retail  all  sizes,  lengths,  and  shades. 


Send    for    our    IIXl'STKATED    t  AT.ILOCI  E    ot 

RATTAiV  furniture. 


DOANE  &  HENSHELWOOD 

132  Kearny  Street,  Thurlow  Block. 


LOUIS  BRAVERMAN  &  GO. 

119    MONTGOMERY    STREET, 

Manufacturers  of  FINE  JEWELRY  and  DMOSD  WORK. 
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Our  specialty  is  to  make  only  First-class  Work,  for 
which  drawings  and  estimates  are  furnished,  if  desired. 

The  reputation  of  our  house  will  be  fully  sustained! 
and  every  article  sold  by  us  will  be,  as  usual,  only  of  the 
best  quality. 

Since  the  dissolution  of  the  old  firm,  we  have  made 
GREAT  REDUCTIONS  IN  PRICES  en  our  Large  Stock  of  FINE 
JEWELRY,  DIAMONDS,  STERLING  SILVERWARE  and  FRENCH 
CLOCKS,  and  are  determined  to  keep  them  so  low  that 
buyers  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  Examine  our  STOCK 
and  PRICES  before  purchasing  elsewhere. 

LOUIS  BRAVERMAN  &  CO., 
Successors  to  Braverman  &  Levy,  119  Montgomery  street. 


PSE         CHAMPAGNE         EXTRA  DRY 

USED    BY    ALL   CONNOISSEURS 


HENRY  F.  MILLER 

PIANOS,   OF    BOSTON, 

Are  pronounced  the  BEST  by  the  leading  artists  of  the  present 

time,  and  are  used  by  them  in  public  and  private. 
ILLLSTRATED   CATALOGUES  mailed  to  any  address. 

WOODWORTH,  SCHELL    &    CO., 

Sole  Agents,  105  Stockton  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Delos  Lake. 


Hosmer  P.  McKoon 


LAKE    &.    McKOON, 

Attorneys  and  Counsellors  at  Law, 

310  Pine  Street,  Rooms  16,  13,  anil  14. 

SAX    FRANCISCO. 


J.  M.  BCFFIXGTOX, 

MINING     SECRETARY 

309  California  Street,  between  Sansome  and  Battery,  second 

floor,  Over  yf.tna  Insurance  Co.,  San  F»ancisco 

Residence,  137  Silver  Street, 


Tliis  Cat   represents   our  LADY'S  STAR~BACK 
ROCKER,  No.  206,  $7.50. 

WAKEFIELD~RATTAX  CO. 

644  Market  St.,  opp.  Palace  Hotel. 


ESTABLISHED 


A.  P.  HOTALING  &  CO. 

Sole  Agents  for  the  J.  H.  CUTTER 

OLD  BOURBOX  WHISKY, 

And  Importers  of 

FINE    WINES    AND    LIQUORS, 

429  and  431  Jackson  Street,  San  FrancLsco. 


DRY  MONOPOLE 

(EXTRA) 
From  Messrs.  Heidsieck  &  Co.  Reims 

A.  VIGXIER,  SOLE  AGENT. 


PALACE    HOTEL  RESTAURANT 

FIRST-CLASS  IN  ALL  RESPECTS. 

QUIET  AND   DESIRABLE    PLACE 

j£*    for  Ladies,  Gentlemen,  and  Families.     0"Entrance. 
south  side  of  Court.  A.    D.   SHARON. 


L.  D.  Latimer. 


Wm.  W,  Morrow. 


LATIMER   &.   MORROW, 
Attorneys  and  Counsellors  at  Law, 

Booms  "5,  "6,  and  77  Nevada  Block, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


payot,  cpham  &  co., 
Stationers,  Booksellers, 

Commercial  Printer-, 

and  Blank  Book  Manufacturers* 

204  Sansome  Street, 

NEAR  PINE,  SAN    FRANCISCO 

S7B.  BOSWELL&CO 

STOCK   BROKERS, 

Removed  to  330  Montgomery  St.,  San  FrancLsco 


NATHANIEL   GRAY.  C  S.  WRIGHT.  J.  A.  CAMPBELL. 

N.  GRAY  &   CO., 


UNDERTAKERS, 

641  Sacramento  Street. 


TILESI    TILESII 

For  Mosaic  Flooring,  Fire-Places,  Mantel  Facings,  Furniture, 

Flower  Boxes,  Vestibules,  Hearths,  Conservatories, 

Walls,  and  other  Architectural  Decorations. 

Our  assortment  is  the  largest  and  most  attractive  ever  offered  in  this  market, 
and  v,-e  are  adding  to  it,  by  the  arrival  of  even-  steamer,  new  designs,  styles,  and 
patterns.  We  Import  Direct  from  the  celebrated  English  Tile  Works,  Stoke-upon-Trent,  and  other  manufacturers  of  Tiles,  and  are  thus 
enabled  to  make  prices  that  will  deserve  the  attention  of  the  closest  buyers.  Tiles  being  more  beautiful  and  durable  than  either  marble, 
slate,  or  wood,  they  are  very  extensively  used  for  Hearths,  Fire-places,  Pavements,  and  Flooring  throughout  Europe  and  the  Eastern  States. 

W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  GO.,  110, 112, 114, 116, 118  BATTERY  ST. 


The  Argonaut. 
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PRICE,  TEN  CENTS. 


SACRAMENTO  THIRTY  YEARS   AGO. 


A  Woman's  Recollections  of  Early  Days — The  Town  After  the  Flood 
—  The  First  Theatres^B  nil  Fight*  and  Mustang  Races — Gam- 
bling Brawls  and  Lynch  Law — An    "Al  Fresco"    Hotel, 

VIII. 

When  we  arrived  in  Sacramento  we  again  became  unde- 
cided whether  to  go  on  toward  the  bay  or  to  remain  there, 
and  in  the  meantime  we  took  possession  of  a  deserted  hotel, 
which  stood  on  K  Street.  This  hotel  was  tenanted  only  by 
the  rats,  that  galloped  madly  over  the  floor,  and  made  jour 
neys  from  room  to  room  through  openings  they  had  gnawed 
in  the  panels.  They  seemed  to  have  no  apprehension  of  hu- 
man beings,  and  came  and  went  as  fearlessly  as  if  we  had 
not  been  there.  At  that  time  Sacramento  was  infested  with 
the  horrible  creatures.  They  swarmed  off  the  vessels  lying 
at  the  wharves  into  the  town,  and  grew  into  a  thriving  col- 
ony, which  neither  flood  nor  fire  could  subdue.  In  the  flood 
of  '49  I  had  seen  dozens  of  them  collected  upon  every  float- 
ing stick,  or  box,  or  barrel,  and  had  seen  men  push  them  off 
into  the  water  and  watch  them  scramble  back  to  another 
resting-place.  Every  rope  and  board  would  be  alive  with 
them.  They  ran  backward  and  forward  across  the  chains  that 
held  the  vessels  to  the  piers.  They  seemed  all  to  have  sur- 
vived the  second  flood  as  well,  and  when  we  spent  the  first 
night  in  that  deserted  house  it  seemed  that  all  their  descend- 
ants had  gathered  there  to  hold  high  carnival.  As  it  grew 
dark  they  came  out  by  scores,  and  my  husband  threw  a  little 
barley  on  the  ground  in  the  back  yard  to  see  how  many 
would  collect  there.  It  was  not  many  minutes  till  the 
ground  was  covered  with  rats  ;  they  seemed  piled  three  deep 
in  their  ravenous  hunger  for  the  grain  ;  and  he  fired  into 
them  with  a  shot-gun;  killing  thirty-two.  A  second  shot 
killed  twelve  ;  and  I  believe  if  he  had  continued  his  curious 
sport  he  might  have  killed  hundreds.  From  every  corner 
they  glared  at  us  with  their  round,  bright  eyes.  They 
snapped  at  our  heels  as  we  passed.  They  bit  at  each  other, 
and  gnawed  the  legs  of  the  chairs  where  we  sat.  At  night  I 
put  the  bedding  upon  the  tables,  lest  in  our  sleep  the  fierce 
creatures  should  be  tempted  to  make  their  raids  upon  our 
bodies,  and  I  listened  with  perfect  horror  to  their  savage 
wrangles  over  bits  of  discarded  food  which  had  been  left 
lying  about.  Even  rat-terriers  and  ferocious  cats  came  off 
second  best  in  their  encounters  with  the  pests. 

Sacramento  had  very  greatly  changed  since  our  departure 
after  the  flood.  We  had  left  the  town  covered  with  slime 
and  mud;  with  dirty  canvases  clinging  to  broken  poles;  with 
festering  carcasses  in  the  streets  ;  with  driftwood  caught  at 
every  obstructing  point ;  with  yawning  tmudholes  at  every 
corner ;  with  floundering  teams  and  miring  wagons  every- 
where to  be  seen.  We  had  left  it  full  of  men  with  broken 
fortunes,  with  long  faces  and  empty  pockets.  A  second  flood 
had  come  and  gone  ;  and  the  city,  newly  risen  from  the  wa- 
ters, was  built  up  along  broad,  graded  streets,  with  large, 
airy,  well-built  houses.  Brick  and  mortar  had  taken  the 
places  of  canvas  and  shakes.  Sidewalks  gave  the  pedestrian 
security  against  dust  and  mud.  Well-stocked  stores  of  dry- 
goods,  groceries,  and  hardware  had  taken  the  place  of  the 
redwood  board  over  the  barrel-head.  An  enterprising  da- 
guerreotypist  had  set  up  his  sign  in  the  city,  and  was  doing 
a  rushing  business  at  thirty  dollars  a  picture.  The  banking 
house  of  Page  &  Bacon  was  one  of  the  solid  institutions  of  the 
time.  Adams:s  Express  transported  dust  and  valuables.  The 
pony  express  thundered  into  Sacramento  ever)' day,  connect- 
ing the  East  with  the  West.  The  overland  stage  drew  up 
with  a  flourish,  and  emptied  its  weight  of  mails  and  freight 
of  passengers  into  the  eager  hands  of  the  waiting  Californi- 
ans.  Other  lines  of  stages  ran  in  all  directions  to  the  mines, 
and  steamers  came  up  from  San  Francisco.  The  town  was 
full  of  people  and  full  of  money.  The  "Golden  Eagle  "still 
nods  in  sleepy  indolence  on  the  same  spot  on  K  Street  where 
it  then  stood,  wide  awake  and  bustling,  with  "  mine  host " 
Callahan  smiling  pleasantly  and  accommodatingly  on  his 
guests.  The  little  fish  of  the  puddle  waked  up  to  the  sense 
that  they  were  quite  grown  up  and  required  amusement.  The 
city  boasted  a  theatre,  and  stars  in  eclipse,  or  waiting  for  a 
first  bright  dawning,  walked  the  boards  in  proud  conscious- 
ness of  their  unappreciated  worth.  The  first  play  I  saw 
there  was  "Julius  Caesar."  In  the  intervals  of  the  tragedy 
we  were  regaled  with  the  songs  of  Charles  Vivian.  When 
he  came  back  again,  fifteen  years  later,  he  revived  his  songs 
of  "'49,  and  the  great  big  yellow  lumps  of  gold,"  and  the 
pioneer  airs,  "WappingOld  Stairs,"  and  "The  Blue-tailed 
Fly." 

On  the  day  of  a  bull  fight,  or  a  mustang  race,  the 
sporting  population  turned  out  en  jnasse,  and  the  victory  or 
defeat  of  Chiquita  or  Rag-tailed  Billy,  made  their  re- 
spective owners  rich  or  poor — for  no  man  ever  hesitated  to 
bet  his  bottom  dollar  on  his  own  horse.  I  have  seen 
them  come  home  sometimes  bootless,  coatless,  hatless,  from 
the  track,  having  parted  with  those  articles  as  the  exigencies 
of  the  race  demanded,  and  when  they  handed  over  their  red 
sashes  and  silver-plated,  chain-decked  spurs,  the  struggle 
was  like  the  severing  of  soul  and  body.  Sometimes  the  los- 
ing turfman  shot  his  defeated  horse,  as  a  sort  of  sedative  to 
his  irritated  feelings.  The  streets  were  lined  with  gambling 
houses  and  whisky  shops.  Every  second  door  on  J  Street 
led  to  a  faro  table  and  a  bar,  and  every  place  was  thronged 
with  customers.    Sacramento  was  filled  with  desperadoes,  and 


almost  every  twenty-four  hours  witnessed  at  least  one  mur- 
der. So  long  as  the  gamblers  confined  their  murderous  at- 
tacks among  their  own  kind,  no  one  paid  much  attention  to 
their  sport,  but  when  their  blows  fell  on  an  outsider  with  a 
fatal  result,  vengeance  was  swift  and  sure,  for  the  population 
took  the  matter  into  their  own  hands,  in  defiance  of  law. 
The  second  day  after  we  had  arrived  such  an  episode  oc- 
curred. A  young  man  walking  down  the  street  was  attracted 
by  a  street  brawl  among  the  gamblers,  an  occurrence  so 
frequent,  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  manifest  injustice  of 
one  man  being  assailed  by  two,  it  would  have  passed  un- 
noticed. As  it  was,  he  generously  interfered,  separated  the 
combatants  and  released  the  weaker  party.  Enraged  at  this 
uncalled  for  obtrusion,  one  of  the  young  ruffians  fired  upon 
the  intruder,  inflicting  a  mortal  wound.  Scarcely  was  the 
deed  committed  than  the  gathering  crowd,  mad  with  rage, 
demanded  the  murderer's  life.  The  officers  whirled  away 
the  malefactor,  and  for  lack  of  another  stronghold,  confined 
him  in  the  basement  of  a  brick  building  of  private  owner- 
ship, pending  trial.  But  as  the  morning  wore  on,  the  fury  of 
the  populace  grew  hotter,  and  their  always  existing  hatred 
of  the  gamblers  grew  into  an  ungovernable  passion  at  this 
one,  against  whom  they  had  a  clew.  They  refused  to  listen 
to  the  advocates  of  the  law.  The  mob  were  quick  about  it. 
They  broke  open  the  improvised  jail  and  dragged  the 
criminal  from  his  prison. 

It  must  have  been  two  o'clock  at  night  when  I  was  star- 
tled by  the  tramp  of  feet  passing  by  the  door.  I  ran  to  look, 
and  the  glimmer  of  the  torches  carried  by  the  muttering 
men  revealed  in  their  midst  the  figure  of  the  murderer.  He 
seemed  frozen  with  terror  ;  his  knees  knocked  together,  and 
his  legs  refused  to  support  him.  He  was  carried  by  the  men 
on  either  side  of  him.  His  eyes  were  starting  from  their 
sockets  ;  his  face  was  ghastly  ;  his  lips  were  livid,  and  his 
hair  stood  on  end.  He  seemed  not  to  see  the  mob  about 
him,  who  cried  :  "Hang  him  !  hang  him  !  "  and  his  fixed 
eyes  dilated  with  fear  at  the  phantom  of  death  he  saw  before 
him.  I  had  not  heard  the  story  of  the  shooting,  so  I  was  in 
ignorance  concerning  the  meaning  of  the  crowd,  or  what 
was  the  fault  of  the  miserable  wretch.  After  they  had 
passed  by  I  ran  to  the  corner,  half  a  block  distant,  to  see 
where  they  carried  him.  As  I  reached  the  spot,  I  saw  a 
black  object  shoot  up  into  the  air  above  the  heads  of  the 
swaying  mob,  and  dangle  from  the  limb  of  a  great  sycamore 
tree  which  stood  in  the  street.  It  writhed  and  trembled  for 
an  instant,  and  was  still,  and  the  silence  of  satisfied  revenge 
settled  down  over  the  dispersing  crowd.  When  daylight 
broke  the  summer  wind  swayed  to  and  fro  in  the  warm 
morning  air  all  that  was  mortal  of  the  murderer ;  but  not  a 
whisper  told  whose  hands  had  executed  the  fearful  ven- 
geance. His  friends  came  with  the  early  light  to  remove  the 
body.  He  was  buried  on  the  following  day,  and  by  some 
strange  fatality,  the  same  bright  sun  shone  down  on  two 
newly  made  graves,  where  the  murderer  and  his  victim  lay 
sleeping  side  by  side. 

We  lingered  a  month  or  more  in  Sacramento,  undecided 
what  to  do ;  but  finally  our  interest  was  again  strongly  at- 
tracted to  the  valley,  and,  our  tastes  and  former  habits  being 
somewhat  agricultural,  we  determined  to  move  on.  The 
tules  barred  our  direct  way,  stretching  in  a  broad  water- 
covered  sheet  from  the  Sacramento  River  ten  miles  out  to 
land.  We  could  not  swim  our  teams  across — as  I  have 
known  Jerome  Davis  and  his  fellow  stock-traders  to  swim 
their  bands  of  cattle  and  wiry  mustangs — so  we  drove  up  the 
river  to  the  ferry,  now  known  as  Knight's  Landing,  and  there 
we  crossed  over  in  a  flat  bottomed  ferry-boat. 

The  plain,  from  the  river  bank  to  the  mountains,  was  a 
sheet  of  waving  grass  and  bright-hued  wild  flowers,  trackless 
and  unenclosed.  The  fresh  spring  breezes  fanned  our  faces 
and  invigorated  our  bodies  ;  the  calmness  and  silence  of  the 
wide  prairie  soothed  us  like  a  sweet  dream.  We  journeyed 
on  to  the  foot-hills,  passing  for  miles  through  wild-oats  which 
rose  to  the  heads  of  our  mules.  Antelopes  and  elks  stopped 
on  every  knoll,  and,  surveying  us  with  startled  eyes  and  up- 
lifted heads,  wheeled  and  galloped  out  of  sight.  After  four 
or  five  days  of  easy  traveling,  we  pitched  our  camp  over  the 
first  range  of  low  out-lying  foot-hills  at  the  foot  of  a  spur  of 
the  Coast  Range. 

Our  location  was  close  by  a  tiny  spring-fed  stream,  near 
the  most  frequented  route  from  the  upper  country  to  Benicia. 
The  shade  of  a  wide-spreading  oak  afforded  us  a  pleasant 
shelter  from  the  sunshine^and  at  night  we  slept  in  a  tent 
improvised  from  the  bows  and  canvas  cover  of  our  wagon. 
We  were  fascinated  by  the  beauty  of  the  little  valley,  which 
already  bore  the  name  of  Vaca,  from  the  Spanish  owner  of 
the  grant  within  the  limits  of  which  it  lay.  The  green  hills 
smiled  down  on  us  through  their  sheeny  vail  of  grass.  The 
great  oak  trees,  tall  and  stately,  bent  down  their  friendly 
arms  as  if  to  embrace  us ;  the  nodding  oats  sang  a  song  of 
peace  and  plenty  to  the  music  of  the  soft  wind  ;  the  inquisi- 
tive wild  flowers,  peeping  up  with  round,  wide  opened  eyes 
from  the  edge  of  every  foot-path,  bade  us  stay.  We  made 
up  our  minds,  if  possible,  to  buy  land  and  settle. 

We  were  again  almost  penniless,  and  we  felt  that  we  must 
get  to  work,  and  begin  to  lay  by  something. 

It  was  early  spring  time,  and  the  wild  oats,  growing  all 
about  us  in  such  rank  profusion,  seemed  to  say,  "  Here  is  food 
and  drink  and  clothing."  Hay  was  selling  in  San  Francisco 
at  a  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  ton,  so  my  husband,  leaving 
me  to  my  own  resources,  set  hard  at  work  cutting  and  mak- 


ing hay  ;  and  I,  as  before,  set  up  my  stove  and  camp-kettle, 
and  hung  out  my  sign,  printed  with  a  charred  fire-brand  on 

a  piece  of  board,  "  W 's  Hotel."    The  accommodations 

were,  perhaps,  scanty,  but  were  hailed  with  delight  by  the 
traveling  public,  which  had  heretofore  lunched  or  dined  on 
horseback  at  full  gallop,  or  lay  down  supperless  to  sleep, 
under  the  wide  arch  of  heaven.  The  boards  from  the  wagon 
bed  made  my  table,  handy  stumps  and  logs  made  comfort- 
able chairs,  and  the  guest  tethered  his  horse  at  the  distance 
of  a  few  yards,  and  retired  to  the  other  side  of  the  hay-stack 
to  sleep.  The  next  morning  he  paid  me  a  dollar  for  his  bed 
and  another  for  his  breakfast,  touched  his  sombrero,  and  with 
a  kind  "good  mornin',"  spurred  his  horse  and  rode  away, 
feeling  he  had  not  paid  too  dearly  for  his  entertainment.  My 
husband's  ready  rifle  supplied  the  table  with  roast  and  steak 
of  antelope  and  elk,  from  the  herds  which  grazed  about  us, 
and  the  hotel  under  the  oak  tree  prospered. 

There  we  lived  for  the  whole  summer,  six  months  or  more, 
without  other  shelter  than  the  canvas  wagon-cover  at  night, 
and  the  roof  oi  green  leaves  by  day.  Housekeeping  was 
not  difficult  then.  No  fussing  with  servants  or  house-clean- 
ing, no  windows  to  wash  or  carpets  to  take  up.  I  swept 
away  the  dirt  with  a  broom  of  willow  switches  ;  and  the 
drawing-room  where  I  received  my  company  was  "all  out- 
doors." When  the  dust  grew  inconvenient  under  foot,  we 
moved  the  cooking-stove  and  table  around  to  the  other  side 
of  the  tree,  and  began  over  again.  A  row  of  nails  driven 
close  in  the  tree  trunk  held  my  array  of  culinary  utensils  and 
the  polished  tin  cups  which  daily  graced  my  table,  and  a 
shelf  held  the  bright  tin  plates  from  which  we  ate.  No  cut 
crystal  or  French  decorated  egg-shell  china  added  care  to 
my  labors.  Notwithstanding  the  lack  of  modern  appliances 
and  conveniences,  my  hotel  had  the  reputation  of  being  the 
best  on  the  route  from  Sacramento  to  Benicia.  The  men 
who  came  and  went  up  and  down  the  country,  and  ate  fre- 
quently at  my  table,  used  often  to  compliment  me  upon  the 
good  cheer  which  they  always  found  provided,  and  by  way 
of  pleasing  contrast,  told  stories  of  the  meals  they  some- 
times got  at  other  places.  I  remember  one  morning  having 
eight  or  ten  at  breakfast,  and  they  vied  with  each  other  in 
relating  tales  of  the  poor  breakfasts  they  had  eaten.  But 
the  pafm  was  carried  off  by  Mr.  Thad.  Hoppin,  who,  in  his 
slow  way,  said  :  "  Well,  the  worst  meal  I  ever  ate  they  gave 
me  yesterday  down  at  Allford's.  All  they  had  was  lobbani 
milk  and  seed  cucumbers? 

My  nearest  American  neighbors  were  Mr.  John  Wolfskill, 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mat.  Wcjlfskill,  who  lived  twelve  miles 
away,  on  the  banks  of  Putah  Creek.  After  I  had  been  about 
six  months  in  Vaca  Valley,  I  concluded  to  ride  over  and  get 
acquainted.  So  one  morning,  bright  and  early,  after  the 
breakfast  was  over,  the  dishes  washed,  and  the  housework 
finished,  I  saddled  my  horse  with  my  husband's  saddle,  (for 
a  side-saddle  was  unknown  in  those  parts,)  packed  a  lunch, 
took  a  bottle  of  water,  tied  my  two  boys  on  behind  me  with 
a  stout  rope,  and  started  off.  1  did  know  the  exact  spot 
where  my  neighbors  lived,  but  felt  sure  of  finding  them  with- 
out trouble,  as  I  had  only  to  ride  on  across  the  plain  until  I 
struck  the  first  stream,  and  follow  it  down.  There  were  no 
roads,  so  I  could  select  my  path  as  I  pleased,  taking  care 
only  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  the  bands  of  Spanish  cat- 
tle which  covered  the  whole  country ;  they  were  dangerous 
to  encounter,  even  mounted,  and  to  any  one  on  foot  they 
were  certain  death.  We  were  riding  rapidly  through  the 
scattered  herds,  when  a  sudden  gust  of  wind  took  away  the 
hat  of  one  of  the  children,  and,  as  a  hat  was  something  pre- 
cious, and  not  easily  procured  at  that  time,  we  must  stop 
and  get  it.  I  would  hardly  have  been  able  to  descend  and 
remount  without  attracting  the  notice  of  the  cattle  by  the 
fluttering  of  my  dress,  and  then  a  stampede  would  inevita- 
bly have  followed ;  so  1  constructed  a  stirrup  of  handker- 
chiefs, then  my  little  boy  clambered  down  and  climbed  up 
again,  in  the  face-of  the  tossing  heads,  red  eyes,  and  spread- 
ing horns  all  about  us. 

At  ten  o'clock  we  arrived  at  a  house  thatched  with  tule, 
and,  seeing  a  man  sitting  near  it,  we  stopped  to  ask,  "  Does 
Mr.  Wolfskill  live  here?" 

"  My  name's  Wolfskin,"  was  the  reply,  "  but  there  ain't  no 
mister  to  it." 

I  began  to  introduce  myself,  when  he  cut  short  my  speech 
with,  "  Git  down,  git  down.  I  know_y*w.  I  got  a  drink  at 
your  well  yesterday.     Git  down  ! " 

It  was  not  a  ceremonious  greeting,  but  it  was  intended  to 
be  a  cordial  one,  and  the  entire  visit  proved  to  be  very  satis- 
factory. Mrs.  Wolfskill,  good  woman,  was  as  delighted  to 
find  an  English-speaking  neighbor  as  I  was  myself,  and  gave 
me  a  hearty  welcome.  That  day  saw  the  commencement  of 
a  real  friendship  between  us,  which  ended  only  with  her 
death  ;  and  thereafter,  at  short  intervals,  we  rode  across  the 
plain  to  exchange  friendly  visits,  until  every  vaquero  on  the 
grant  knew  us,  and  saluted  us  as  we  passed  with  a  polite 
"Buenas  dias,  senora."  The  Los  Putos  grant,  belonging  to 
the  Wolfskills,  comprised  fifty  thousand  acres  of  some 
of  the  best  land  in  what  is  now  Solano  County.  But  these 
good  people,  who  were  then  the  possessors  of  leagues  of 
land  and  thousands  of  Spanish  cattle,  lived  in  that  little  tule 
house  with  a  dirt  floor  for  years.  Their  children— still  living 
at  the  same  spot,  in  a  great  southern-looking,  veranda-shaded, 
cool,  stone  house,  surrounded  with  orange  groves  and  fig 
orchards— are  the  happy  possessors  of  the  finest  ranches  in 
the  country.  ^  ■ 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


AN    EASTER    SAINT. 


The  Tragic  Romance  of  a  California  Town, 


It  was  Easter  Sunday,  and  all  the  air  held  a  dreamy  pen- 
sive influence.  It  was  a  beautiful  Sabbath  morning  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  I  was  going  to  spend  the  morning  hours  in  the 
old  mission  church  of  Las  Flores.  As  I  passed  down  the 
quaint  street,  where  the  gray  olive  trees  waved  softly  in  the 
scented  air,  the  children  with  wonderful  eyes  smiled  at  me  as  I 
went  along.  Clover  grew  in  the  chinks  of  the  old  adobe  walls, 
and  grass  bordered  the  path  that  did  duty  as  a  sidewalk.  I 
paused  on  the  bridge  across  the  deep  arroyo  that  ran  through 
the  town,  and  leaning  on  the  railing,  looked  at  the  smooth, 
green  hills  to  the  south.  My  musings  were  broken  by  a 
clash  of  bells  that  set  all  the  air  aflutter.  Five  bells, brought 
from  Spain  a  hundred  years  before,  hung  under  the  mission 
tiles,  and  through  all  the  years  between  they  had  rung  for 
grief  and  chimed  for  joy,  till  sympathy  and  understanding 
were  blended  with  their  tones.  Sometimes,  as  they  clashed 
for  some  glad  festival,  I  fancied  a  sad  spirit  spoke  under  the 
joy — sad  because  of  the  sadness  of  humanity  with  which 
they  were  so  closely  bound  ;  or,  perhaps,  because  of  the  old 
land  beyond  the  sea  they  were  never  to  see  again.  I  turned, 
and  came  out  in  front  of  the  church,  whose  red  roof  shone 
in  the  sun,  with  the  pigeons  cooing  mournfully  above  the 
bells.  I  stood  in  the  shadow  of  a  great  pillar  at  the  en- 
trance, and  watched  the  quiver  pf  the  acacia  leaves,  and  the 
shadows  on  the  smooth  stones  that  paved  the  porch.  Two 
Spanish  girls  were  whispering  and  giggling.  Leaning  against 
the  wall  beside  the  door  lounged  a  man  with  a  serape  drawn 
up  to  his  ears,  and  a  broad  sombrero  slouched  over  his  face 
till  only  his  eyes  were  visible. 

The  deep-toned  chant  inside  became  audible,  and  I  en- 
tered and  took  a  seat  in  one  of  the  high-backed  pews. 
Women  in  black  mantillas  were  kneeling  on  the  cold  floor, 
absorbed  in  devotion.  Through  the  high,  deep-set  windows 
a  few  strong  sunbeams  crept,  but  grew  chilly  in  the  dusk  be- 
neath the  lofty  roof.  There  was  a  solemn  hush,  and  the 
silent  kneeling  women  appeared,  to  my  awed  sense,  sculp- 
tured forever  kneeling.  Even  the  children  sat  silent  and 
quiet  as  the  roses  and  lilies  on  the  altar. 

Across  from  me  a  young  girl  knelt,  as  if  with  no  thought 
but  of  the  risen  Christ,  toward  whose  image  above  the  lilies 
she  prayed.  She  looked  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left ; 
her  face,  pale  and  rapt,  was  steadfastly  turned  toward  the 
altar  and  the  chanting  priest  ;  and  when  she  looked  down 
her  black  lashes  made  shadows  on  her  glossy  cheeks.  She 
seemed  a  being  apart  from  mortal  cares  and  weaknesses. 

After  service  there  was  a  soft  rustle  as  the  people  glided 
silently  out  under  the  acacias.  The  man  in  the  long  serape 
still  leaned  against  the  door,  and,  as  my  young  tropic  saint 
came  past,  he  spoke  to  her  in  a  low,  quick,  almost  fierce  tone. 
She  answered  shortly,  and,  turning  her  back  on  him,  passed 
out  into  the  street.  He  muttered  something,  and  followed 
her,  with  his  sombrero  drawn. low  over  his  eyes.  I  was  cu- 
rious, for  the  girl's  face  had  strangely  interested  me.  I 
followed,  and  saw  them  go  down  the  street,  across  the  bridge, 
and  up  under  the  olive  trees.  A  secluded  by-street  ran  off 
to  the  south,  and  here  the  girl  paused  to  gather  some  of  the 
yellow  acacia  blossoms  that  bent  the  slight  branches  with 
their  delicate  weight  of  beauty.  The  man  reached  and  broke 
the  tender  things  from  the  treye  before  she  seemed  aware  of 
his  presence,  and  held  them  to  her  with  a  mixture  of  be- 
seeching and  imperiousness  in  his  manner  that  apparently 
irritated  the  girl,  saint  though  I  had  counted  her.  She  re- 
fused the  flowers  with  a  gesture  eloquent  through  displeas- 
ure. He  spoke,  and  she  replied  ;  when  he  threw  the  blos- 
soms on  the  ground,  and  put  his  foot  on  the  pretty  yellow 
things,  marring  all  their  fairness.  A  passionate  conversa- 
tion ensued,  and  I  saw  the  great  eyes  of  my  devotee  flash 
angrily  as  her  excitement  increased.  Suddenly  the  man 
grasped  her  arm,  though  she  strove  to  avoid  his  hand,  and, 
saying  something  with  his  mouth  close  to  her  ear,  he  turned 
and  walked  rapidly  down  the  small  side  street  till  the  trees 
hid  him  from  view.  The  girl  looked  after  him  a  moment, 
then  she  lifted  the  crushed  flowers,  and,  shaking  off  the  dust, 
regarded  them  with  apparent  tenderness.  I  was  surprised, 
for,  from  her  manner,  I  had  judged  the  man  was  one  she 
disliked.  Yet  still  greater  was  my  surprise  to  see  her  press 
the  bruised  blossoms  to  her  breast,  and  then  kiss  them  in 
utter  abandon.  Then  she  walked  slowly  up  the  street  to 
where  it  was  lost  in  an  orchard  and  vineyard  surrounding 
an  adobe  house.     Here  she  disappeared. 

Early  that  evening  I  again  stood  on  the  bridge  over  the 
arroyo,  watching  the  soft  evening  lights  over  the  western 
hills.  Along  the  bed  of  the  stream  the  Spanish  women  came 
to  do  their  washing.  A  path  had  been  worn  close  to  the 
bank,  overgrown  with  rank  weeds  and  tall  grasses,  and 
crowned  above  the  brink  with  acacias  and  olive  trees.  Twi- 
light was  growing  deeper,  and  I  heard  voices  somewhere. 
Soon  I  found  that  a  man  and  woman  were  coming  down  the 
path  below  me,  and  as  they  drew  nearer  I  saw  my  puzzling 
beauty  of  Easter  morning  and  the  man  who  had  followed 
her.  They  paused  so  close  that  I  could  not  help  hearing 
them. 

"Then  you  do  not  believe  me?  I  wonder  that  I  can 
love  you,  when  you  look  at  me  with  such  unbelieving  eyes. 
I  tell  you  the  girl  is  nothing  to  me.  I  never  loved  her,  never 
offered  her  attention.     I  do  not  care  if  she"  dies  to-morrow." 

"  My  father  showed  me  a  letter  that  was  signed  Ramon 
Aliones — a  letter  to  this  girl — a  letter  that  said  love,  only 
love,  to  her,  and  told  howshort  the  time  before  you  would  bend 
before  her.     I  could  kill  myself  and  you,  when   I  think  of  it." 

"  I  did  not  write  the  letter ;  can  you  not  believe  me  ?"  an- 
swered the  man  in  a  voice  that  startled  me,  so  strained  and 
strangled  it  was.  "Must  I  repeat  this  again.  Your  doubts 
are  insults,  and  tempt  me  to  leave  you.  But  you  know  I 
can  not,  and  you  use  your  power  to  make  me  suffer — cruel, 
as  women  always  are.  I  shall  not  repeat  my  denial  again, 
and  1  think  if  you  repeat  your  offense  I  shall  kill  myself." 

"  I  will  not  repeat  my  offense,  but  if  I  find  you  are  false, 
and  did  write  that  letter  I  will  kill  you — do  you  hear? — kill 
you  ! " 

He  laughed  a  low,  unpleasant  laugh.  "  No,  my  love,  you 
will  never  kill  me,  so  do  not  try  it.  I  should  hate  you  if  you 
Come,  we  must  not  be  missed  at  the  church." 

There  was  a  hall  on  the  night  of  Easter  Monday.     It  was 


held  in  a  low-ceiled  hall  of  an  old  adobe  that  once  made  part 
of  the  residence  of  a  former  Spanish  governor.  I  was  an 
early  arrival.  I  went  early,  the  better  to  study  the  people 
and  their  ways,  for  both  were  interesting  and  new  to  me. 
Soon  after  I  entered  the  ball-room,  my  Easter  saint  appeared. 
I  noticed  that  she  attracted  all  the  men  by  her  magnetic 
beauty,  and  repelled  them  by  her  cold,  haughty  manner. 
Her  first  partner  was  the  lover  of  yesterday's  tryst.  But  even 
the  whirl  of  a  waltz  in  his  arms  brought  no  change  ;  she 
never  once  lifted  her  face  to  the  glowing  eyes  that  bent  so 
low  above  her,  blazing  with  a  fierce  intenseness  that  might 
have  stirred  a  stone.  I  forgot  all  others  in  watching  these 
two.  Toward  midnight  I  was  in  one  of  the  deep  window 
recesses,  outside  a  long  veranda  stretched  beside  the  house, 
and  here  some  of  the  dancers  walked  in  couples  when  the 
waltz  had  made  the  ball-room  uncomfortable.  Passing  slowly 
in  the  moonlight  walked  the  two,  talking  earnestly.  I 
watched  them  as  I  could  without  attracting  attention,  and 
her  face  was  a  study  worth  pains  to  master.  Still  and  white, 
no  expression  gave  even  a  hint  of  her  emotions  to  the  man 
who  looked  as  if  he  would  like  to  tear  that  fair  body,  if  by  so 
doing  he  might  gain  a  glimpse  of  the  true  feelings  that 
wrought  within.  They  soon  entered  and  joined  the  dancers 
again.  While  watching  their  movements  I  had  not  observed 
that  some  new  arrivals  had  come  upon  thfc  scene. 

"It  is  Senorita  Ybarra.  from  Mexico,"  said  some  one. 
"  They  say  that  Serior  Aliones  is  betrothed  to  her.  She  is 
very  rich,  and  has  never  been  in  California  before." 

"  I  wonder  what  Senorita  Labosa  will  say,"  answered  an- 
other voice.  "Ah,  yes.  She  is  cold,  but  that  new-comer 
may  sting  her  to  life.  I  like  a  woman  with  warmer  blood. 
I  could  not  bear  a  cold  climate." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  first  speaker,  "  I  want  a  woman  with  more 
love  in  her  heart  than  Senorita  Labosa  has ;  but  we 
will  watch  and  see  how  things  go.  _  I  would  like  to  see  the 
women  meet." 

I  knew  then  that  Senorita  Labosa  and  Senor  Aliones  were 
the  two  I  had  been  watching.  I  turned  anxious  attention  to 
the  new  arrivals,  and  saw  a  woman  of  proud,  voluptuous 
beauty,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  a  man  who  was  assuredly  her 
father,  so  closely  did  they  resemble  each  other.  I  saw  Ali- 
ones as  he  caught  sight  of  the  pair.  Though  his  face  grew 
paler,  his  eyes  narrowed  to  a  mere  line  as  he  talked  to  his 
companion.  Senorita  Labosa  saw  them  also,  and  was  evi- 
dently asking  questions  concerning  them.  Aliones  strove  to 
draw  her  to  a  remote  part  of  the  room,  but  she  seized  the 
arm  of  a  passer-by,  and  renewed  her  questions  for  informa- 
tion. She  listened  to  explanations  that  appeared  to  satisfy 
her,  for  she  turned  to  walk  away  with  her  cavalier,  when  her 
father  approached  and  took  her  by  the  arm.  A  few  moments' 
conversation  ensued,  when  she  remained  with  her  father, 
while  Aliones,  pale  and  impatient,  walked  by  me  to  Senorita 
Ybarra,  who  greeted  him  in  a  manner  that  seemed  to  further 
annoy  him.  The  serior,  her  father,  was  evidently  glad  to  see 
him,  and  soon  put  his  daughter  into  his  care,  and  entered 
the  dance  with  a  pretty  senorita  to  whom  he  was  introduced. 

I  watched  Senorita  Labosa  as  Aliones  walked  away  from 
her  to  the  woman  who  stood  at  the  other  side  of  the  room. 
Her  eyes  flashed,  and  then  grew  expressionless  again.  Qui- 
etly she  conversed  with  her  father.  Ap_they  talked  she  broke 
her  fan  by  some  sudden,  careless  movement,  and  she  smiled 
as  she  held  it  up  for  her  father  to  see  what  she  had  done. 
During  the  evening  she  was  introduced  to  the  Senorita  Ybarra 
and  her  father,  conversing  with  each  in  a  cold,  stately  fashion 
of  apparent  indifference.  Aliones  danced  with  both  ladies, 
and  I  saw  the  three  talking  together  just  before  I  left  the 
ball-room. 

I  slept  soundly  till  noon  the  next  day.  As  I  passed  down 
the  main  street  of  the  town  to  my  favorite  walk  on  the  hills 
beyond,  I  was  aware  of  some  excitement  that  looked  out  from 
the  few  faces  I  met.  I  became  curio'us,  and  questioned  an 
old  Spaniard. 

"Ah,  Dios  !"  exclaimed  the  man,  "a  fearful  thing,  senor, 
has  been  done.  Senor  Aliones  was  stabbed  last  evening  by 
Senorita  Labosa.  He  was  pierced  through  the  heart,  and 
died  as  he  fell." 

"And  Senorita  Labosa?" 

"  Mother  of  God  !  she  is  in  prison,  silent  as  her  dead 
lover.     Not  a  word  will  she  say." 

"  How  do  you  know  she  killed  him  ? ;' 

"  She  was  found  beside  him  under  the  acacia  trees,  on 
Antonio  Street,  and  when  they  found  the  dead  and  the  liv- 
ing, she  said  :  '  I  killed  him,  for  I  told  him  I  would.  He 
lied  to  me,  and  deserved  to  die  ! '" 

"  Do  you  know  why  she  killed  him  ?"  I  questioned. 

"Ah!  senor,  they  say  he  was  betrothed  to  the  Senorita 
Ybarra,  and  that  he  loved  the  Senorita  Labosa.  He  dared 
not  break  his  betrothal,  so  he  deceived  both  women,  and  the 
one  that  loved  him  the  best  has  killed  him." 

I  walked  on,  listening  as  I  walked  to  the  morning  peal  of 
the  mission  bells,  with  the  scarce-heard  tone  of  grief  below 
the  joy.  I  saw  the  red  roof  glisten  in  the  level  sunlight  that 
crept  over  the  hills  ;  I  heard  the  pigeons  cooing  and  flutter- 
ing on  the  tiles.  The  padre  came  out,  in  his  long,  black 
cassock  and  broad-brimmed  hat,  and  passed  silently  up  the 
street.  I  paused  and  looked  into  the  church.  The  Easter 
lilies  had  not  been  removed  from  the  vases,  and  a  few  tall 
candles  burned  coldly  on  the  altar.  I  looked  at  the  sus- 
pended Christ  above  the  lilies,  and  wondered  if  prayer,  strik- 
ing that  senseless  image,  ever  rebounded  to  the  suffering  one 
it  typified.  As  I  passed  out  it  seemed  to  me  that  a  gliding 
figure,  with  unconscious  eyes  and  pale,  smooth  cheeks  was 
at  my  side ;  and  as  I  turned  from  the  door  another  presence, 
that  cast  no  shadow  on  the  wall,  withdrew  my  unseen  com- 
pany. Suddenly  the  bells  above  my  head  broke  into  a  peal 
that  almost  deafened  me.  They  ceased,  and  then  began  toll- 
ing solemnly.  The  padre,  whom  I  knew,  came  in.  "  They 
toll  for  the  Senorita  Labosa,"  he  said,  in  answer  to  my  ques- 
tioning eyes.  "  She  confessed,  and  then  her  heart  gave  way  ; 
she  is  with  her  lover  now.  Two  hearts  have  sinned,  and 
with  Nature  there  is  no  atonement.  Son  of  Mary,  thou 
alone  canst  pardon.  Ave  sanctissima,  plead  for  those  guilty 
souls  ! " 

I  bowed  my  head  while  above  me  tolled  the  bell.  My 
heart  rose  with  the  padre's  in  a  petition  for  mercy.  God  is 
just  and  merciful,  and  at  last — 

"  His  completeness  flows  around  our  incompleteness, 
Round  our  restlessness,  His  rest." 

San  Francisco,  April,  1881.  V.  Savf.lli. 


FRENCH  BONBONS. 


Translated  for  the  "Argonaut,"  where  not  Untranslatable. 


A  recent  disastrous  fire  has  inspired  a  Parisian  journalist 
to  enumerate  the  things  which  should  be  saved,  and  in  what 
order  : 

"  Children — they  represent  the  future. 

"  Wives — they  represent  the  present. 

"  The  aged — they  represent  the  past. 

"And  finally,  if  there  be  time,  colla. eral  securities  and 
mothers-in-law." 


A  young  Parisian  millionaire,  of  a  low  and  depraved 
nature,  has  established  himself  as  a  corset-maker.  He  pre- 
tends that  it  is  strictly  a  business  investment. 

But  his  baseness  will  be  at  once  seen  when  it  is  stated 
that  while  he  measures  for  corsets  and  tries  them  on,  he 
never  delivers  the  goods. 

This  lack  of  business  honor  is  painful  to  every  right- 
minded  man. 

The  French  nation  is  noted  for  its  politeness. 

At  a  dinner  given  recently  by  a  wealthy  banker  one-half 
the  guests  were  ladies. 

After  dessert,  the  host  lighted  a  large  cigar. 

"  Ladies,"  said  he,  blandly,  "  if  there  is  any  one  of  you  to 
whom  tobacco  is  disagreeable,  she  has  my  permission  to 
leave." 

An  ill-bred  man  would  have  said  nothing. 


Cri  du  cosur : 

Un  jeune  potache,  fanatique  de  Sarah  Bernhardt,  joue  au 
loto  dans  une  famille  ;  soudain  il  tire  le  numdro  1 1,  et  se  met 
a  crier  avec  amour  : 

"  1 1,  les  jambes  a  Sarah  ! " 

A  worthy  bourgeois  and  his  wife  are  examining  the  wreck  ■ 
of  a  dinner-party  they  had  given  the  night  before. 

"  Euphrosyne,"  says  the  head  of  the  house,  "  I  think  this 
orange  is  getting  a  little  spotted." 

"Very  well,  Achilles," returns  the  wife  of  his  bosom, "we'd 
better  give  it  to  the  governess." 

"  Oh, 'no,  I  wouldn't  do  that,"  replies  the  prudent  husband ; 
"it's  not  so  bad  as  that.  Tell  you  what  you  do— give  it  to 
our  neighbor's  little  boy." 

A  pretty  actress  is  confiding  her  woes  to  a  heartless  jour- 
nalist. 

"Why,  it's  perfectly  horrid!"  she  says;  "the  last  three 
pieces  have  been  spectacular,  and  I  haven't  had  a  line  to 
speak.-    Just  now  I  represent  a  carrot." 

"  And  before  that  ? " 

"  A  parsnip." 

"Yes,"  said  the  journalist,  warmly,;" you  should  protest. 
In  such  roles  you  will  vegetate." 

Flies  amid  a  shower  of  shoes. 


A  young  couple  have  just  begun  housekeeping,  and  wish 
to  engage  a  maid-of-all-work.     Josephine  presents  herself. 

After  detailing  the  duties  required,  the  lady  of  the  house 
remarks  : 

.  "  Well,  my  good  girl,  I  think  you  will  be  suited  ;  the  work 
is  light,  and  we  have  no  children." 

Josephine  [with  a  gracious  smirk] — "  Oh,  madame,  do  not 
put  yourself  out  on  my  account,  I  beg.     I  adore  them." 

Deux  enfants  de  la  Cannebiere  causent  de  l'exiguite'  des 
logements  a  Paris. 

"  C'est  de"so!enne,  mon  cer,  ma  cambre  est  si  petite  que 
gaque  fois  que  zdternue,  ze  casse  une  vitre  !" 

"  Ca  n'est  rienne  de  qa.,  mon  bonn  !  mon  lozemenne  a  moi 
est  si  basse  de  plafonne  que  z'y  puis  a  peine  manzer  de  la 
limande." 

Local  item  from  the  Courrier  de  San  Francisco  : 

The  grand  exhibition  of  the  product  of  the  race  canine  has  been 
opened  yesterday  evening. 

Among  the  crowd  of  amateurs  one  has  remarked  severals  of  ours 
sportsmen  in  renown. 

The  dogs  exposed  are  to  the  number  of  170. 

One  rencounters  much  fine  specimens  of  the  dogs-of-arrest.  of  the 
bouledogues,  of  the  land-news,  and  of  the  puggs,  of  which  the  barks 
produce  a  cacophony  singular. 

In  sum,  this  species  of  exhibition  has  well  its  interest, 

We  prefer  it  of  much  to  that  of  the  boxers,  or  of  the  walkers  and 
walkeresses. 

These  have  nothing  of  human. 


A  philanthropic  journalist  is  seated  in  a  richly  furnished 
apartment,  writing  editorials  with  a  gold  pen.  He  writes  : 
"The  extinction  of  pauperism  should  be  our  constant  study. 
We  are  ready  to  give  our  fortune,  our  very  life,  to  assist  our 
unfortunate  fellow  crea " 

A  bric-a-brac  lackey  enters  : 

"  Sir,  there  is  two  pussons  without,  which  is  come  for  to 
get  subscriptions  in  aid  of  the  deservin'  pore." 

Philanthropist — "  Tell  them  that  I  have  left  the  city.  Let 
me  see — where  was  I  ?"  [fiesitmes;]— "  tures  in  their  efforts 
to  exist." 

Writes  two  columns,  and  goes  to  a  good  dinner. 


There  is  in  existence  a  book  entitled  "  German-French  In- 
terpreter for  German  Soldiers,"  by  Professor  Wolf  Wide.  It 
was  first  printed  in  187 1,  at  Metz.  The  following  extract  is 
French,  printed  phonetically  in  German  : 

"Wumce  rangdeh  Ice  plii-cerceh  dcesomm ;  mceentnang  schce  Ice 
kcehr  libr.  Nee  ruschisseh  pa,  ma  bell  demoasell ;  schce  wu  prihawek 
cengstangs  dee  mackordeh  ceng  ptit  bceseh*.  Ah  !  kil  ce  duh,  see  bce- 
seh  !  "  "  Tceseh  wu  dongk,  cengdiskreh  !  "  "  Schce  nee  trahi,  ma  bell ! 
CEng  bceseh  innosang  nee  poceng  dcefangdii." 

After  careful  examination,  the  Argonaut  concludes  that 
this  is  what  it  means  : 

"  Vous  me  rendez  le  plus  heureux  des  hommes ;  mainlenant  j'ai  le 
cceur  libre.  Ne  rugissez  pas,  ma  belle  demoiselle;  je  vous  prie,  avec  in- 
stance, de  m'accorder  un  petit  baiser.  Ah,  qu'il  est  doux,  ce  baiser !  " 
■ '  Taisez-vous  done,  indiscret !  "  "Je  ne  trahis,  ma  belle.  Un  baiser 
innocent  n'est  point  deTendu. " 

This  extract  is  interesting  from  two  points  of  view.  The 
first  is  the  linguistic.  The  second  is  noting  what  peculiar 
style  of  conversation  the  German  soldier  expected  to  carry 
on  with  the  French  maidens.  The  -moralist  experiences  a 
gentle  pleasure,  however,  in  reflecting  that  they  would  not 
understand  him. 


THE   ARGONAUT. 


SENSE  AND  SENTIMENT. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


Emerson:  The  history  of  your  fortunes  is  written  first  in 
your  life. 

Mrs.  Alexander  :  Modern  women  of  fashion  work  hard  at 
their  vocation. 

Bulwer  :  There  is  nothing  in  human  passion  like  a  good 
brotherly  hatred. 

De  Sifgur  :  Memory  records  services  with  a  pencil,  inju- 
ries with  a  graver. 

Edmond  About  :  The  silence  of  a  crowd  is  not  much  less 
noisy  than  the  rolling  of  the  sea. 

Ingersoll  :  Life  is  a  cold  and  narrow  vale,  between  the 
cold  and  barren  peaks  of  two  eternities. 

Anon  :  The  truly  great  man  undertakes  a  thing  because  it 
is  great  ;  the  fool  because  he  thinks  it  is  easy. 

William  Matthews  :  The  men  who  mix  the  least  with  their 
fellows  become  at  last  the  most  thoroughly  one-sided. 

Winwood  Reade  :  Martyrs  and  persecutors  resemble  one 
another  ;  their  minds  are  composed  of  the  same  materials. 

John  Fiske  :  Different  sets  of  circumstances  cause  us  to 
put  forth  correspondingly  different  sets  of  correlated  actions. 

Bacon  :  Fascination  is  the  power  and  act  of  imagination 
intensive  upon  other  bodies  than  the  body  of  the  imaginant. 

Addison  :  A  cheerful  temper,  joined  with  innocence,  will 
make  beauty  attractive,  knowledge  delightful,  and  wit  good- 
natured. 

Richter:  Conscience  is  a  cloak  that  covers  every  hole, 
and  has  withal  the  quality  that  it  can  be  turned  according  to 
the  mind. 

Bulwer  :  It  is  not  till  the  bloom  of  fancy  begins  to  fade, 
that  the  heart  ripens  to  the  passions  that  the  bloom  precedes 
and  foretells. 

George  Eliot:  To  have  in  general  but  little  feeling  seems 
to  be  the  only  security  against  feeling  too  much  on  any  par- 
ticular occasion. 

George  Sand  :  Men  have  such  intense  affectation  that  they 
often  boast  of  defects  which  they  have  not,  more  willingly 
than  of  qualities  which  they  have. 

Ouida  :  The   English   are  born  travelers.     I  wonder  why 
they   think  it  necessary  to  make  one   of  the   sfiecialitds  dn 
■  voyage  a  compound  of  ice  and  acid  for  every  stranger  they 
meet  ? 

Froude:  Intellectual  gifts  are  like  gifts  of  strength,  or 
wealth,  or  rank,  or  worldly  power,  splendid  instruments  if 
nobly  used,  but  requiring  qualities  to  use  them  nobler  and 
better  than  themselves. 

Winwood  Reade  :  Religion  has  little  power  when  it  works 
against  the  stream,  but  it  can  give  to  streams  a  power  which 
they  otherwise  would  not  possess,  and  it  can  unite  their 
scattered  waters  into  one  majestic  flood. 

"  Miss  Braddon  :  The  plaintive  waiiing  of  the  minor  min- 
gles itself  with  every  earthly  melody ;  and  it  is  only  by  and 
by  that  the  veil  shall  be  lifted,  and  the  full  chords  of  perfect 
harmony  peal  on  our  ears,  unmarred  by  that  undertone  of  pain. 

Ouida  :  Is  there  any  separation  more  exasperating  than 
the  length  of  a  dinner  table  ?  I  don't  believe  that  the  Helles- 
pont was  half  so  provoking.  Leander  could  cross  that  if 
Hero  did  not  mind  receiving  him  ate  naturelhj  but  what 
man,  pray,  can  move  from  his  place  at  a  dinner-party? 

Georg  Ebers  :  Good  wine  is  like  soap,  it  cleanses  the 
soul  of  sorrow.  Sorrow  is  a  poison  and  wine  is  the  antidote. 
Everything  has  its  secret  spring,  and  wine  is  the  secret  of 
joy.  Wine  seals  the  door  on  discontent,  and  locks  the  gates 
on  sorrow.  Wine  ripens  especially  for  old  folks  and  not  for 
young  people,  for  it  makes  young  men  of  the  old,  and 
children  of  the  young. 

Hawthorne  :  There  is  sad  confusion  when  the  spirit  flits 
away  into  the  past,  or  into  the  more  awful  future,  or  in  any 
manner  steps  across  the  spaceless  boundaiy  betwixt  its  own 
region  and  the  actual  world ;  when  the  body  remains  to  guide 
itself,  as  best  it  may,  with  little  more  than  the  mechanism  of 
animal  life.  It  is  like  death  without  death's  quiet  privilege 
— its  freedom  from  mortal  care. 

Doctor  Deems  :  It  is  unfair  to  criticise  any  man  while  he 
is  doing.  Let  him  do  what  he  will  do,  and  then  criticise  the 
deed.  The  premature  cries  of  the  religious  against  the  sci- 
entific have  also  the  faculty  of  keeping  a  scientific  error  long 
alive.  Through  sheer  obstinacy  the  assailed  will  often  hold 
a  bad  position,  which,  if  not  attacked,  had  been  long  ago 
abandoned.  Nothing  more  quickly  destroys  an  error  than 
an  attemDt  to  establish  it  scientifically. 

Koran  :  No  man  can  anticipate  or  postpone  his  predeter- 
mined end.  Death  will  overtake  us  even  in  lofty  towers. 
From  the  beginning  God  hath  settled  the  place  in  which 
each  man  shall  die.  No  man  can  by  flight  escape  his  fate. 
The  Destinies  ride  their  horses  by  night.  Whether  asleep 
in  bed,  or  in  the  storm  of  battle,  the  Angel  of  Death  will 
find  thee.  The  outline  is  given  us  ;  we  color  the  picture  of 
life  as  we  will.  If  we  would  overcome  the  laws  of  nature, 
we  must  not  resist,  we  must  balance  them  against  each  other. 

Anon  :  Impulse  is  as  unaccountable  as  it  is  oftentimes  the 
mainspring  of  the  crisis  of  a  human  life.  We  look  back  in 
after  years  upon  a  chain  of  events  the  last  of  which  may  be 
the  climax  of  our  destiny,  and  find,  to  our  amazement,  per- 
chance, that  while  each  one  is  the  natural  corollary  of  the 
preceding,  the  whole  are  but  the  ultimate  results  of  a  pri- 
mary undefined  impulse — an  impulse  which  we  scarcely  re- 
cognized at  the  time  being,  much  less  understood  —  a 
"  blessed  impulse,"  or  an  impulse  which  we  may  one  day 
vainly  wish  we  had  understood  in  the  beginning  and  re- 
sisted. Ah  !  that  is  a  question  which  can  only  be  decided 
when  the  last  chapter  has  been  read,  when,  for  good  or 
evil,  our  fate  has  passed  out  of  our  hands  into  an  irremedi- 
able past.  FAG,  M.  P. 

San  Francisco,  April,  1881. 


A  Perfect  Day. 
I  will  be  glad  to-day  ;    the  sun 

Smiles  all  adown  the  land ; 
The  lilies  lean  along  the  way  ; 

Serene,  on  either  hand, 
The  full-blown  roses,  red  and  white, 

In  perfect  beauty  stand. 

The  mourning-dove  within  the  woods 

Forgets,  nor  longer  grieves  ; 
A  light  wind  lifts  the  bladed  corn 

And  ripples  the  ripe  sheaves ; 
High  overhead  some  happy  bird 

Sings  softly'  in  the  leaves. 

The  butterflies  flit  by,  and  bees  ; 

A  peach  falls  to  the  ground  ; 
The  tinkle  of  a  bell  is  heard 

From  some  far  pasture-mound  ; 
The  crickets  in  the  warm  green  grass 

Chirp  with  a  softened  sound. 

The  sky  looks  down  upon  the  sea, 

Blue,  with  not  anywhere 
The  shadow  of  a  passing  cloud — 

The  sea  looks  up  as  fair  — 
So  bright  a  picture  on  its  breast 

As  if  it  smiled  to  wear. 

A  day  too  glad  for  laughter — nay, 

Too  glad  for  happy  tears  ; 
The  fair  earth  seems  as  in  a  dream 

Of  immemorial  years  ; 
Perhaps  of  that  fair  morn  when  she 

Sang  with  her  sister  spheres. 

It  may  be  that  she  holds  to-day 

Some  sacred  Sabbath  feast ; 
It  may  be  that  some  patient  soul 

Has  entered  to  God's  rest, 
For  whose  dear  sake  He  smiles  on  us, 

And  all  the  day  is  blest.      — Ina  D.  Coolbrith. 


Summer  Longings. 
Ah  I   my  heart  is  weary  waiting, 

Waiting  for  the  May  ; 
Waiting  for  the  pleasant  rambles 
Where  the  fragrant  hawthorn  brambles, 
With  the  woodbine  alternating, 

Scent  the  dewy  way. 
Ah  !   my  heart  is  weary  waiting, 

Waiting  for  the  May. 

Ah  !    my  heart  is  sore  with  sighing, 

Sighing  for  the  May ; 
Sighing  for  their  sure  returning 
When  the  summer  beams  are  burning, 
Hopes  and  flowers  that,  dead  or  dying, 

All  the  winter  lay. 
Ah  !   my  heart  is  sore  with  sighing, 

Sighing  for  the  May. 

Ah  !   my  heart  is  pained  with  throbbing. 

Throbbing  for  the  May  ; 
Throbbing  for  the  seaside  billows. 
Or  the  water-wooing  willows, 
Where  in  laughing,  and  in  sobbing, 

Glide  the  streams  away. 
Ah  !    my  heart,  my  heart  is  throbbing, 

Throbbing  for  the  May. 

Waiting,  sad,  dejected,  weary, 

Waiting  for  the  May. 
Spring  goes  by  with  wasted  warnings — 
Moonlit  evening.^  sun-bright  mornings  ; 
Summer  comes  yet  dark  and  dreary, 

Life  still  ebbs  away. 
Man  is  ever  weary,  weary, 

Waiting  for  the   May. — Dennis  F.  McCarthy. 


Chorus  from   "  Atalanta  in  Calydon." 
When  the  hounds  of  spring  are  on  winter's  traces, 

The  mother  of  months  in  meadow  or  plain 
Fills  the  shadows  and  windy  places 

With  lisp  of  leaves  and  ripple  of  rain, 
And  the  brown,  bright  nightingale  amorous 
Is  half  assuaged  for  Itylus, 
For  the  Thracian  ships  and  the  foreign  faces, 

The  tongueless  vigil,  and  all  the  pain. 

Come  with  bows  bent  and  with  emptying  of  quivers, 

Maiden  most  perfect,  lady  of  light, 
With  a  noise  of  winds  and  many  rivers, 

With  a  clamor  of  waters,  and  with  might ; 
Bind  on  thy  sandals,  O  thou  most  fleet, 
Over  the  splendor  and  speed  of  thy  feet, 
For  the  faint  east  quickens,  the  wan  west  shivers 

Round  the  feet  of  the  day,  and  the  feet  of  the  night. 

Where  shall  we  find  her,  how  shall  we  sing  to  her? 

Fold  our  hands  round  her  knees    and  cling  ? 
Oh,  that  man's  heart  were  as  fire,  and  could  spring  to  her, 

Fire,  or  the  strength  of  the  streams  that  spring  ! 
For  the  stars  and  the  winds  are  unto  her 
As  raiment,  as  songs  of  the  harp-player ; 
For  the  risen  stars  and  the  fallen  cling  to  her, 

And  the  southwest  wind  and  the  west  wind  sing. 

For  winter's  rains  and  ruins  are  over, 

And  all  the  season  of  snows  and  sins ; 
The  days  dividing  lover  and  lover, 

The  light  that  loses,  the  night  that  wins. 
And  time  remembered  is  grief  forgotten, 
And  frosts  are  slain  and  flowers  begotten, 
And  in  green  underwood  and  cover, 

Blossom  by  blossom,  the  spring  begins. 

The  full  streams  feed  on  flower  of  rushes, 

Ripe  grasses  trammel  a  traveling  foot, 
The  faint,  fresh  flame  of  the  young  year  flushes 

•From  leaf  to  flower,  and  flower  to  fruit ; 
And  fruit  and  leaf  are  as  gold  and  fire, 
And  the  oat  is  heard  above  the  lyre, 
And  the  hoof'd  heel  of  a  satyr  crushes 
The  chestnut-husk  at  the  chestnut-root. 

And  Pan  by  noon,  and  Bacchus  by  night, 

Fleeter  of  foot  than  the  fleet  foot  kid, 
Follow  with  dancing,   and  fill  with  delight 

The  Maenad  and  the  Bassarid  ; 
And  soft  as  lips  that  laugh  and  hide, 
The  laughing  leaves  of  the  trees  divide, 
And  screen  from  seeing,  and  leave  in  sight, 

The  god  pursuing,  the  maiden  hid. 

The  ivy  falls  with  the  bacchanal's  hair 

Over  her  eyebrows,  shading  her  eyes ; 
The  wild  vine  slipping  down,  leaves  bare 

Her  bright  breast  shortening  into  sighs ; 
The  wild  vine  slips  with  the  weight  of  its  leaves, 
But  the  berried  ivy  catches  and  cleaves 
To  the  limbs  that  glitter,  the  feet  that  scare 

The  wolf  that  follows  the  fawn  that  flies. 

— Algernon  Charles  Swinburne. 


THE  CATHOLICS  AND  THE  SCHOOLS. 


A  Significant  Discussion    of  the  Question   by  one  of   Their  Bishops. 


It  would  be  eminently  satisfactory,  says  the  New  York 
Times,  to  be  informed  once  for  all  where  the  authorities  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  stand  on  the  subject  of  free 
common  schools  in  this  country.  Whenever  they  are  accused 
of  hostile  designs  upon  the  existing  system,  some  one  claim- 
ing to  speak  with  more  or  less  authority  starts  up  and  makes 
a  sweeping  denial.  There  are  Roman  Catholics  on  ourschool 
boards  and  among  the  local  trustees,  and  they  generally 
profess  an  ardent  attachment  to  the  system  which  they  aid 
in  administering.  When  a  candidate  for  a  public  office  hav- 
ing important  relations  with  the  schools  is  an  adherent  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith,  his  friends  regard  it  as  an  insult  or  an 
outrage  to  treat  that  fact  as  in  any  manner  a  disqualification 
for  the  office.  Catholics,  it  is  said,  have  as  much  interest 
in  the  public  schools  as  other  citizens,  and  can  be  as  safely 
trusted  with  power  and  discretion  in  their  management.  And 
yet  whenever  an  eminent  prelate  of  the  Church  discusses  the 
question  of  education  he  invariably  shows  a  spirit  of  the  most 
uncompromising  hostility  to  the  whole  public  school  system. 
He  does  so  for  the  simple  reason  that  he  must,  in  order  to 
comform  to  the  spirit  and  teachings  of  the  Church.  The 
Church  avows  itself  distinctly  as  opposed  to  education  in 
which  religious  instruction  does  not  regularly  and  constantly 
form  a  part,  and  it  recognizes  no  religious  instruction  as 
wholesome,  or  even  tolerable,  which  is  not  based  on  its  own 
teachings.  A  Catholic  who  is  true  to  his  faith  and  his  Church 
cannot  be  a  sincere  supporter  of  our  present  system  of  free 
public  schools,  whatever  he  may  pretend. 

The  real  attitude  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  toward 
the  public  schools  is  defined  with  clearness  and  some  degree 
of  candor  by  Bishop  McQuaid,  of  Rochester,  in  an  article 
on  "  Religion  in  Schools  "  in  the  current  number  of  the  North 
American  Review.  He  sets  out  with  an  effort,  not  altogether 
unsuccessful,  to  show  that  in  the  earlier  days  the  teaching  of 
religion,  virtue,  and  morality  was  regarded  as  essential  in  the 
schools  by  the  people  generally,  regardless  of  forms  of  faith. 
This  was,  indeed,  very  generally  the  case  a  generation  ago. 
Reading  of  Scripture,  prayer,  and  the  inculcation  of  simple 
religious  and  moral  truths  formed  a  part  of  the  means  of  in- 
struction in  most  schools.  The  good  bishop  treats  it  as  a 
reproach  that  this  is  no  longer  the  case,  and  raises  our  won- 
der at  the  calm  assurance  which  rebukes  us  for  yielding  to 
its  own  demands.  By  whom  has  the  Bible  and  religious 
teaching  been  driven  from  the  schools  ?  It  is  not  very  long 
ago  that  we  were  in  the  stage  of  this  controversy  where  Cath- 
olics were  denouncing  the  outrage  of  having  their  children 
subjected  to  Bible-reading  and  religious  instruction  that  was 
not  in  accord  with  the  faith  of  their  parents.  The  schools 
have  become,  in  the  language  of  Bishop  McQuaid,  "  truly 
Christless  and  Godless."  So  long  as  there  was  a  trace  of 
religious  instruction  in  them  they  were  obnoxious  to  the 
Catholics,  and  when  it  has  been  eliminated  to  please  them 
they  are  more  displeased  than  ever. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Catholic  Church  desires  utterly 
to  destroy  the  public  school  system.  This  Bishop  Mc- 
Quaid virtually  admits  and  defends.  Its  position  is  plain 
and  simple.  Religion  is  an  essential  part  of  the  education 
of  the  young,  and  should  go  hand  in  hand  with  instruction 
in  secular  branches  of  study.  The  only  religion  which  the 
Church  can  admit  to  be  sound  and  salutary  in  education 
is  that  which  it  teaches.  It  follows,  then^  "  as  the  night  the 
day,"  that  devotees  of  the  Church  cannot  believe  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  unless  dominated  and  controlled  by  the  Church. 
If  they  do  not  believe  in  them,  and  are  required  to  send 
their  children  elsewhere,  and  yet  cannot  escape  their  share 
of  taxation  for  the  support  of  the  godless  instititutions,  they 
can  not  but  desire  their  destruction.  Bishop  McQuaid 
plainly  says  that  Catholics  cannot  conscientiously  send 
their  children  to  the  public  schools,  and  that  as  rapidly  as 
their  means  will  permit  they  are  establishing  schools  of  their 
own. 

He  also  claims  that  various  Protestant  sects  are  showing 
dissatisfaction  with  the  results  of  the  present  system,  and 
he  argues  that  to  be  consistent  and  faithful  to  their  convic- 
tions they  must  establish  and  maintain  schools  of  their'own. 
In  addition  to  this  he  echoes  the  cry  of  failure  that  has  been 
so  injuriously  raised  against  the  system  of  free  schools.  If 
the  purpose  and  aim  of  all  this  is  not  to  overthrow  and  de- 
stroy the  public  schools,  there  is  no  reliance  to  be  placed 
on  the  plain  purport  of  language.'  The  Catholic  authori- 
ties in  the  person  of  the  Bishop  of  Rochester  condemn 
the  "Christless  and  Godless  "  schools  ;  they  urge  the  duty 
of  Catholics  to  establish  and  maintain  their  own  paro- 
chial schools,  and  to  use  them  exclusively  ;  they  argue  that 
Protestant  Christians  are  bound  by  their  own  convictions 
and  professions  to  do  likewise,  and  they  declare  that  the 
present  system  has  failed  of  its  purpose,  and  is  worse  than 
none.  What  is  the  inevitable  inference,  except  that  the  sys- 
tem should  be  speedily  done  away  with,  leaving  the  work  of 
education  to  the  churches  and  to  private  associations?  What 
next  but  a  division  of  funds  raised  by  taxation  among  the 
religious  sects  for  the  support  of  their  schools  ?  This  is 
plainly  the  object  at  which  the  Roman  Catholics  aim,  and  if 
they  would  stick  to  it,  and  cease  denying  the  purpose  in 
practice  which  they  maintain  in  theory,  we  should  know  bet- 
ter on  what  ground  we  are  to  meet  them. 


An  enterprising  Berlin  hatter  has  discovered  an  excellent 
plan  to  recommend  his  new  style  hats  to  those  visiting  the 
capital  of  the  German  Empire.  He  prints  on  the  white  silk 
lining  a  well-executed  map  or  plan  of  the  city  of  Berlin. 
Those  parts  of  the  city  which  are  the  most  frequented,  such 
as  the  Friedrichs,  or  Dorotheen,  or  Konigstadt,  are  given  in 
the  minutest  details.  Should  the  possessor  of  such  a  hat  get 
confused,  or  in  case  he  wants  to  find  the  shortest  route  to 
any  place  he  desires  to  visit,  he  need  only  lift  his  stovepipe, 
look  inside,  and  steer  ahead  again.  It  is  not  a  bad  idea, 
which  deserves  to  be  imitated  by  the  enterprising  hatters  of 
this  city. 

"Nasty"  is  the  favorite  English  adjective  before  a  pet 
name,  and  "you  nasty  little  darling,"  "you  nasty  pet,"  "you 
nasty  old  love,"  spoken  in  a  caressing  voice,  sounds  strangely 
to  American  ears. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


BELLA'S    LETTER. 

Easter — Its  Origin,  History,  Symbolism,  and  Signif- 
icance—  The  Yacht  Club  Entertainments —  Other 
Recent  Social  Happenings — The  Whereabouts  of  the 
Elite — The  Gee  Concert, 

Friday,  April  15,  1881.  —  The  glad  festival  of 
Easter,  the  anniversary  of  the  resurrection  of  our 
Lord,  so  to  speak,  and  the  forerunner  of  sunshine 
and  flowers,  is  near  at  hand.  Of  late  this  important 
festival  has  been  more  generally  observed  in  this  coun- 
try than  heretofore,  and  this  year  it  appears  that  most 
of  the  religious  denominations  in  this  city  will  hold 
services  peculiar  to  the  day.  In  the  principal  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  and  Roman  Catholic  churches  spe- 
cial services  will  be  held  on  Easter  Sunday,  (day  after 
to-morrow ;)  the  altars  will  be  decorated  with  rare 
flowers,  and  the  music  will  be  of  the  choicest  charac- 
ter. The  ladies  will  crowd  the  houses  of  public  wor- 
ship, partly  to  reverence  the  name  and  memory  of 
that  lowly  Nazarene  who  died  for  them  that  they  might 
live,  and  honor  Easter  Sunday  by  donning  their  spring 
suits  and  bonnets,  and  partly  because  they  are  genu- 
inely glad  to  celebrate  any  event  that  brings  an  un- 
welcome fast  to  an  end,  and  permits  them  to  carry 
more  steam  until  the  result  of  another  astronomical 
calculation  again  admonishes  them  to  put  on  the 
brakes.  If  Easter  Sunday  is  fair,  ah  unusual  display 
of  costly  and  elaborate  toilets  may  be  expected.  The 
festival  of  Easter,  originally  called  the  Paschal  Day, 
because  considered  to  be  the  same  with  that  on  which 
the  Jews  celebrated  their  Passover,  is  as  ancient  as 
the  time  when  the  red-whiskered,  freckled-faced  Iscar- 
iot  eked  out  a  precarious  existence  in  Jerusalem,  and 
divided  his  time  between  curb-stone  brokerage  and 
slandering  the  mother  of  the  Redeemer.  It  received 
the  name  of  Easter  from  the  circumstance  of  the  fes- 
tival occurring  in  the  season  that  the  goddess  Eostre 
was  worshiped  by  the  Saxons.  Toward  the  close  of 
the  second  century  a  great  dispute  commenced  re- 
garding the  particular  time  when  the  feast  of  Easter 
ought  to  be  observed.  The  Asiatic  churches  kept  it 
on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  first  Jewish  month,  an- 
swering to  our  March,  and  three  days  after  commem- 
orated the  Resurrection,  being  guidffd  by  the  author- 
ity of  Philip  and  John,  and  the  example  of  Christ, 
who  held  his  paschal  feast  on  the  same  day  as  the 
Jews  celebrated  their  Passover  ;  while  the  European 
churches  celebrated  their  paschal  on  the  night  pre- 
ceding the  anniversary  of  Christ's  resurrection,  and 
thus  connected  the  commemoration  of  His  death  and 
His  resurrection,  and  pleaded  the  authority  of  Peter 
and  Paul.  One  principal  inconvenience  attending  the 
Asiatic  celebration  was  that  the  great  festival  was 
commonly  held  on  other  days  of  the  week  than  the 
first ;  and,  therefore,  Victor,  Bishop  of  Rome,  toward 
the  close  of  the  second  century,  attempted  to  regulate 
the  Asiatic  churches  by  that  of  the  European.  But 
it  was  not  until  the  year  325,  A.  D.,  that  the  desirable 
object  of  effecting  a  uniformity  of  holding  Easter  be- 
tween the  two  churches  was  determined  upon.  In 
that  year,  in  the  great  Ecumenical  Council  of  Nice, 
assembled  by  order  of  the  Emperor  Constantine,  it 
was  ordained  that  Easter  should  be  kept  on  one  and 
the  same  day  throughout  the  world,  namely,  the  Sun- 
day which  falls  upon,  or  next  after,  the  first  full  moon 
after  the  vernal  equinox.  This  decree  was  ratified 
and  published  by  imperial  letters  to  all  the  churches. 
It  has  been  found  by  computation  that  the  earliest 
possible  day  whereon  Easter  can  fall,  in  any  year,  is 
the  22d  of  March.  It  fell  on  that  day  in  1818,  and 
it  can  not  fall  again  on  that  day  until  the  year  2285. 
The  latest  possible  day  whereon  Easter  can  fall  is  the 
25th  of  April. 

Saturday  last  was  not  an  auspicious  day  for  party- 
goers,  and  especially  for  those  who  had  accepted  in- 
vitations to  be  present  at  the  hop  given  at  Saucelito 
by  the  San  Francisco  Yacht  Club.  But  notwithstand- 
ing the  eccentricities  of  Jupiter  P.,  a  large  party  assem- 
bled at  the  club-house,  which  had  been  very  hand- 
somely and  artistically  draped  and  decorated,  at  the 
hour  previously  designated  for  the  commencement  of 
the  programme  of  festivities.  Many  of  the  partici- 
pants were  well-known  society  people,  which  is  suffi- 
cient endorsement  of  the  dancing  and  other  parts  of 
the  entertainment.  To-morrow  afternoon  the  Pacific 
Yacht  Club  will  give  their  first  hop  and  excursion,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  day  will  be  propitious  in 
every  respect.  General  Thomas  Williams  and  daugh- 
ter gave  a  very  delightful  reception  on  Friday  evening 
last,  at  their  residence  in  Oakland.  There  are  sev- 
eral parties  looked  for,  or  hoped  for,  during  the  next 
few  weeks,  but  I  do  not  know  that  there  are  any  invi- 
tations out  yet.  There  have  been  no  weddings  among 
society  people  since  my  last  letter,  but  the  bells  will 
chime  very  merrily  next  week. 

Next  week  we  are  going  to  have  a  concert  which 
will  be  as  much  of  a  society  as  a  musical  event. 
George  W.  Gee,  deservedly  one  of  the  most  popular 
of  San  Francisco's  organists,  has  been  tendered  a 
testimonial  by  our  music-loving  society  people,  and 
the  musical  profession  generally,  to  take  place  next 
Wednesday  evening.  The  condition  of  Mr.  Gee's 
health  makes  a  change  of  climate  necessary,  and  he 
has  decided  to  go  to  Europe.  When  this  fact  be- 
came public,  musical  society — entirely  without  Mr. 
Gee's  knowledge — set  about  arranging  an  ovation. 
Mr.  Flood  has  tendered  the  use  of  the  Grand  Opera 
House  free  of  charge.  The  choirs  of  all  of  the  principal 
churches,  all  the  prominent  musical  societies,  in 
short  most  of  the  best  voices  and  instruments  of  this 
city  and  Oakland,  are  expected  to  participate.  That 
the  arrangements  may  be  surely  of  the  best,  the  fol- 
lowing committee,  largely  composed  of  well-known 
members  of  the  Bohemian  Club,  will  have  the  entire 
business  management  in  charge  :  Dan'l  Cook,  E. 
E.  Dewey.  S.  W.  Leach.  D.  W.  Loring,  J.  B. 
Walker,  W.  C.  Campbell,  Henry  Heyman,  Alf. 
Kelleher,  H.  O.  Hunt,  F.  L.  Unger,  Raphael  Weill, 
George  Ives,  J.  E.  Tippett,  R.  Martinez,  Henry  C. 
Ruhl.  W.  J.  McDougall,  Julian  Rix,  H.  J.  W.  Dam, 
D.  W.  C.  Nesfield,  W.  E.  Richards,  and  A.  McF. 
Davis.  Of  this  committee,  a  number  of  the  younger 
gentlemen  will  act  as  ushers.  Under  such  auspices, 
and  with  society  so  largely  interested,  the  affair  can 
scarcely  fail  to  have  a  large  and  fashionable  attend- 
ance. As  the  programme — not  yet  announced — is  in 
the  hands  of  our  very  best  musicians,  and  as  the 
musical  talent  from  which  to  select  is  admittedly  of 
such  a  high  order — embracing  scores  of  fine  voices 
and  many  high-class  per/ormers  rarely  heard  in  pub- 
lic—the scheme  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  a  brilliant 
success. 

The  movements  and  whereabouts  of  well-known 
people  may  be  gossipped  about  as  follows  :  Mrs.  A. 
N.  Towne,  daughter,  and  niece,  after  a  delightful  so- 
journ at  Sierra  Madre  Villa  for  a  month  or  more,  re- 
turned to  the  Palace  on  Sunday  last.  Mr.  ].  S.  Fea- 
ron  and  his  beautiful  wife,  [ne'e  Emily  Torbert,)  who 
hr-.ve  been  at  the  Palace  since  their  return  from  their 
...  Hding  tour  in  the  East,  leave  for  Shanghai  on  the 


Gaelic  to-morrow.  Seward  Cole,  whose  presence  in 
society  circles  is  being  missed,  is  flirting  with  Ceres 
and  Pomona  upon  his  father's  ranch  in  Los  Angeles 
County.  Mrs.  Toland,  previous  to  her  departure  for 
the  Orient,  sold  her  pretty  home  for  seven  thousand 
dollars.  Doctor  C.  H.  Lord,  of  Tucson,  is  at  the 
Palace  ;  a  cablegram  from  Rome  informs  him  that  his 
daughter,  who  was  so  seriously  ill  in  that  city  a  few 
weeks  ago,  is  in  a  fair  state  of  recovery.  Com- 
mander George  W.  Coffin,  U.  S.  N. ,  who  succeeds 
to  the  position  lately  held  by  Captain  McDougall,  de- 
ceased, arrived  from  the  East  on  Sunday  last.  George 
M.  Pullman  and  Miss  Florence  Pullman,  and  her 
friend  Miss  Flossie  Clarke,  arrived  here  in  a  special 
car,  after  visiting  the  Yosemite,  and  are  at  the  Palace. 
Mrs.  Pullman  arrived  a  couple  of  weeks  ago,  and  has 
been  spending  some  time  at  the  Hotel  del  Monte. 
Colonel  George  R.  Sanford  and  family  have  arrived 
from  Camp  Halleck,  and  are  at  present  the  guests  of 
Mrs.  Sanford's  sister,  at  the  Presidio.  Mrs.  H.  S. 
Crocker  arrived  home  from  Sierra  Madre  Villa  on  the 
10th  instant.  Irving  M.  Scott  has  been  quite  seri- 
ously indisposed,  much  to  the  regret  of  a  large 
number  of  friends,  and  the  many  who  are 
anxious  to  hear  the  gentleman  lecture  on  his 
"  Observations  Abroad."  The  Misses  Bronson,  of 
the  Baldwin,  have  gone  to  San  Rafael  for  the 
summer.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  P.  Redding,  who  have 
been  spending  the  winter  in  the  city,  have  returned  to 
Oakland.  Mrs.  R.  G.  Sneath  and  daughter  left  San 
Francisco  on  Monday  last  for  Shasta.  Mr.  Coolidge, 
President  of  the  A.  T.  and  Santa  Fe'  Railroad,  ar- 
rived in  Los  Angeles  a  few  days  ago  with  a  large 
party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  who  were  in  ecstacies 
over  the  orange-grove  country ;  the  party  are  now  in 
San  Francisco.  Commodore  Terry,  U.  S.  N.,  and 
wife  are  in  the  city,  Mrs.  Geo.  Hearst  and  son  are 
on  a  visit  to  San  Luis  Obispo  County.  Miss  Bessie 
Slade  is  visiting  some  friends  in  Sacramento.  Colonel 
Woods  and  family,  of  Oakland,  departed  for  Europe 
on  the  7th.  R.  Pacheco  was  in  the  City  of  Mexico 
on  the  9th.  Frank  Bowman  has  left  for  the  land  of 
the  festive  centipede  and  tarantula.  William  Wood 
and  family  have  gone  to  San  Rafael  for  the  summer. 
Miss  Cora  Wallace  and  Clark  Crocker  and  family 
were  in  Dresden  at  last  accounts.  P.  Spreckles  and 
family  have  left  the  Baldwin,  and  will  spend  the 
summer  at  Menlo  Park.  Ex-Governor  Bagley,  of 
Michigan,  and  family,  are  at  the  Occidental.  Mrs. 
A.  B.  Gibson  has  gone  to  Oakland  to  spend  the  sum- 
mer. Mrs.  Charles  Crocker,  and  her  son  George  and 
some  others,  went  down  to  Paso  Robles  on  Tuesday 
morning  last.  Major  C.  H.  Whipple,  U.  S.  A.,  is 
at  the  Occidental.  Miss  Hattie  Crocker,  with  some 
friends,  has  been  visiting  at  Belmont.  Judge  Gray 
and  family,  of  the  Lick  House,  are  in  Napa.  Mr. 
G.  S.  Colby,  President  of  the  Wisconsin  Central 
Railroad,  and  Laiz  Anderson  and  family,  are  at  the 
Palace.  Mrs.  R.  J.  Gillett  is  visiting  friends  at  San 
Rafael.  Mrs.  S.  C.  Bateman  has  gone  to  San  Rafael 
for  the  summer.  Mrs.  Major  Wm.  Gouverneur  Mor- 
ris, who  arrived  from  Portland  a  few  days  ago,  is  so- 
journing in  Oakland.  Mr.  M.  Jenks  and  family  have 
returned  from  Vallejo  to  the  Palace.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Edward  Hopkins,  and  Miss  Sophie  Smith  are  going 
to  spend  the  coming  summer  with  Mrs.  Mark  Hop- 
kins, at  Great  Barrington,  Mass.  Reverend  Mr. 
Hemphill  goes  East  early  in  May.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Louis  Sloss  were  in  Italy  on  the  1st  instant.  Asso- 
ciate Justice  Hoyt,  of  Washington  Territory,  and 
wife  are  at  the  Baldwin.  Mrs.  Colonel  J.  D.  Fry  has 
gone  to  her  country  seat  in  Napa  County.  Mrs. 
Governor  R.  E.  Fenton,  of  New  York,  and  son,  who 
have  spent  all  winter  in  Santa  Barbara  and  Los  An- 
geles, came  up  to  San  Francisco  during  the  week, 
and  are  to  spend  some  time  in  Monterey.  Miss  Edith 
Longfellow  returned  to  Cambridge  last  Monday, 
greatly  delighted  with  the  Pacific  Coast.  Professor 
Horsford,  of  Cambridge,  and  wife,  left  for  the  east 
on  Tuesday  morning  last.  John  Muir  is  at  the  Pal- 
ace. Chiel  Engineer  Kutz,  U.  S.  N.,  and  wife  are 
at  the  Occidental.  Captain  Mix,  of  G.  Co.,  has  re- 
turned from  Southern  California.  Bella. 


HAVE    WOMEN    TACT? 

Editor  of  the  Argonaut:  1  am  a  woman,  and  I  read 
the  Argonaut — read  its  editorials,  too  ;  is  not  that 
strange? — and  last  week  I  read  an  article  a  whole 
column  long  under  the  question  "Have  women  tact?" 

To  begin  with,  I  must  confess  that  I  haven't  gone 
over  so  much  ground  as  he  has.  (You  see,  I  assume 
a  man  wrote  the  article).  I  don't  know  much  about 
lawyers  and  Congressmen,  but  I  do  know  something 
about  doctors  and  clergymen.  We  have  had  three 
different  pastors  in  our  parish  since  I've  lived  in  San 
Francisco,  and  a  more  tactless  trio  I  never  knew. 
But  we  didn't  turn  any  one  of  them  off.  They  all 
left  us  because  they  "  had  a  call  "  to  some  wealthier 
parish — where  there  was  more  need  of  their  zeal  and 
eloquence.  The  first  one  left  sixteen  years  ago,  the 
last  one  within  a  year,  the  average  pastorate  of  each 
being  five  years.  You  wonder  why  they  staid  so  long  ? 
It  was  because  of  the  tact  of  three  women.  Of  course 
there  were  dissensions  in  our  little  fold— almost  weekly 
ones — but  it  was  the  pastor's  fault,  nine  times  out  of 
ten  ;  and  there  never  was  once  a  dispute  so  fierce 
that  the  tact  of  those  three  women  did  no  t 
still  the  troubled  waters.  And  here  is  the  important 
part  of  it ;  everv  time  the  gentlemen  of  the  vestry  at- 
tempted to  smooth  matters  they  made  things  worse. 
You  may  say  that  the  three  women  I  have  instanced 
were  exceptional ;  so  they  were.  But  there  are  half  a 
dozen  others  in  the  parish  who  have  almost  equal 
tact.  They  do  not  move,  because  it  is  tacitly  agreed 
among  those  of  us  who  really  care  about  our  little 
church,  to  let  the  three  lead.  And,  please  remember, 
they  are  not  dull,  prosy  ''dragons  of  the  fold,"  as 
Mr.  Trollope  calls  certain  of  his  characters  similarly 
circumstanced  ;  but  bright,  lively,  earnest  women  of 
middle  age. 

As  to  physicians — well,  I'll  admit  that  one  doctor 
I  knew  had  really  fine  tact  ;  but  he  is  dead  now,  poor 
man  1  The  doctors  that  have  ministered  to  my 
family,  and  to  those  of  half  a  dozen  intimate  friends, 
are,  to  a  man,  dogmatic,  curt,  prejudiced,  and  abso- 
lutely tactless.  Learned,  able,  I  grant  you  ;  but  cer- 
tainly not  gifted  with  tact.  When  I  make  one  un- 
bend, as  I  occasionally  do,  from  the  lofty  science- 
plane  on  which  he  treads,  I  always  score  one  for  my 
own  tact. 

And  finally,  as  to  mothers-in-law,  I  confess  the  race 
is  not  angelic.  But  I  fancy  the  true  secret  of  their 
unenviable  tempers  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  they 
have  so  long  lived  in  an  atmosphere  of  constant 
watchfulness,  less  they  might  trip  in  that  tact  so  in- 
dispensable to  the  management  of  a  husband,  that 
they  celebrate  their  emancipation  by  wrecking  the 
very  opposite  of  tact  on  the  only  men  they  dare 
openly  assail — their  sons-in-law.  A. 

San  Francisco,  April  io,  1881. 


DECORATIVE    ART. 

Further  Notes  on  the  "Art  Loan  Exhibition." 
There  has  been  a  partial  cessation  of  the  work  of 
collection  on  the  part  of  the  committees  for  the  ' '  Art 
Loan  Exhibition,"  during  the  past  week,  as  on  Thurs- 
day the  various  chairmen  submitted  their  reports  "up 
to  date. "  It  seems  that  in  some  departments  more 
has  been  reported  than  the  space  that  will  fall  to  their 
share  justifies,  so  that  it  may  be  necessary  to  discrim- 
inate between  the  best  of  two  specimens — almost  du- 
plicates—in some  cases,  and,  in  others,  only  ask  for 
one  of  a  pair.  The  most  arduous  work  is  yet  to 
come — that  of  the  reception  and  management.  But 
as  this  will  be  done  under  the  direction  of  a  distinct 
and  unbiased  committee,  no  doubt  justice  and  order 
will  come  out  of  what  to  the  inexperienced  might 
seem  like  chaos.  Although  simple  classification  is 
very  desirable,  and  will  add  greatly  to  the  real  inter- 
est and  value  of  the  exhibition,  it  is  not  the  intention 
of  the  managers  to  sacrifice  effect  and  beauty  to  sci- 
entific arrangement.  Everything  breakable,  or  that 
can  be  injured  by  handling,  will  be  under  glass.  Even 
bulky  bronzes  and  heavy  busts,  cabinets,  pedestals, 
plaques,  and  easels  will  be  protected  from  the  crowd 
by  a  railing  substantial  enough  to  repel  the  inquisi- 
tive lounger,  I  would  also  venture  to  suggest  that 
canes  and  umbrellas  be  tabooed  within  the  rooms; 
such  are  never  permitted  in  galleries  abroad  or  in 
Eastern  cities.  The  price  of  season  tickets  has  been 
placed  at  three  dollars,  and  they  can  be  procured  next 
week  from  any  of  the  managers,  who  will  fill  in  the 
name  of  the  person  to  whom  she  issues  each  one. 
As  the  exhibition  will  probably  be  open  until  the  12th 
of  May,  and  a  single  admission  is  fifty  cents,  the  pur- 
chaser of  a  season  ticket,  with  aesthetic  or  social  ten- 
dencies, will  make  a  good  investment,  besides  assist- 
ing a  worthy  cause. 

The  history  of  loan  exhibitions  elsewhere  is  calcu- 
lated to  encourage  the  managers  of  the  present  one 
that  it  will  be  a  success,  both  as  a  source  of  pleasure 
to  the  community  and  of  profit  to  the  society.  Be- 
sides contributions  from  the  city,  some  rare  and  valu- 
able things  are  to  be  sent  over  from  San  Rafael,  and 
some  few  from  Oakland,  although  the  majority  of 
those  "across  the  bay,"  who  were  applied  to,  excused 
themselves  on  the  score  of  having  "  loaned  last  year. " 
Any  stray  specimens  should  be  reported  to  the  com- 
mittees within  the  next  few  days.  M. 

San  Francisco,  April  12,  1881. 

The  Loan  Exhibition  .ffisthetically  Considered. 

The  craze  of  decorative  art  has  swept  over  our  city 
like  a  tidal  wave.  Antiquarians  occupy  no  enviable 
position  ;  they  are  besieged  with  inquiries  concerning 
age,  origin,  and  eccentricities  of  ancient  works. 
Books  pertaining  to  these  relics  of  antiquity  are  becom- 
ing worn  by  constant  use,  and  heirlooms  of  embroid- 
ery and  lace,  which  have  slumbered  for  years  em- 
balmed in  ancient  chests,  are  being  resurrected,  and 
will  soon  be  submitted  to  the  gaze  of  a  curious  and 
admiring  multitude.  Mother  Age  has  worked  won- 
ders with  these  household  gods  of  her  ancient  chil- 
dren— she  has  doubled,  nay,  quadrupled  their  origi- 
nal value  ;  while  peradventure,  during  this  flight  of 
time,  he  who  kindled  the  fire  to  bake  the  clay,  or  she 
who  strained  her  eyes  over  the  dainty  meshes  of  lace, 
may  have  been  cremated  into  bricks,  pipes,  or  other 
earthy  articles.  The  Loan  Exhibition,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Society  of  Decorative  Art  of  California, 
will  open  a  new  avenue  for  research  and  improve- 
ment Perhaps  nowhere  in  the  land  is  the  need  of 
such  a  display  more  evident  than  here.  Oppor- 
tunities for  the  deliberate  consideration  of  art 
are  not  easily  obtained  this  side  the  Atlantic 
-Museums  for  the  exhibit  of  rare  and  costly 
treasures  belong  to  the  older  cities  of  our  Republic. 
This  fact  alone  should  commend  the  proposed  exhibi- 
tion to  our  strict  attention.  The  study  of  art  is  a 
study  of  facts  ;  relics  of  antiquity  convey  palpable 
truths  of  ancient  history  ;  the  physical  character,  in- 
dustry, and  religion  of  a  nation  are  symbolized 
through  its  works  of  art ;  and  it  is  through  these 
agencies  we  can  best  view  the  progress  of  the  world's 
civilization.  "  Things  seen  are  mightier  than  things 
heard."  In  the  language  of  an  enthusiast :  "Acol- 
lection  of  rare  statuary,  paintings,  and  bric-a-brac, 
embroidery,  tapestry,  and  lace,  should  be  of  sufficient 
external  attraction  to  create  universal  interest  and 
pleasure  ;  but  to  the  student  each  article  will  possess 
a  fascination  entirely  its  own.  Incited  by  those  quali- 
ties which  are  peculiar  to  itself,  its  day  and  generation, 
he  will  not  alone  regard  the  paintings  and  statuary 
with  ordinary  interest  and  admiration,  but  will  see  in 
them  the  symbolic  writings  which  are  to  record  to 
posterity  the  social  and  political  life  of  the  present 
century.  Pottery  will  offer  to  the  intelligent  observer 
a  field  of  useful  instruction,  immeasurable  in  its  pro- 
portions ;  and  '  Ceramic  Art,"  whose  infancy  the  lap 
of  Egypt  nurtured,  will  furnish  works  which  will 
serve  to  lighten  the  pathway  of  knowledge  through 
the  dusky  centuries  of  ages  past." 

Let  us,  then,  with  wholesome  appreciation,  regard 
the  coming  exhibition  of  art  as  an  incomparable  op- 
portunity for  mental  improvement  and  moral  interest. 
That  it  is  the  stepping-stone  of  a  noble  and  charita- 
ble enterprise  none  can  gainsay  ;  and  no  doubt  the  im- 
pecunious, though  cultivated  and  industrious,  women 
of  our  city  already  discern  the  dawn  of  a  brighter  fu- 
ture. The  necessity  for  remunerative  industries  is  on 
the  increase  ;  considering  which,  the  object  of  the 
Society  of  Decorative  Art  is  to  establish  rooms  for  the 
exhibition  and  sale  of  women's  work,  wherein  a  knowl- 
edge of  decorative  art  and  artistic  industry  may  be 
acquired,  utilized,  and  made  of  commercial  value. 
The  society  will  open  classes  in  various  kinds  of  dec- 
orative work  ;  will  establish  a  library  of  hand-books 
on  subjects  of  decoration  and  design  ;  will  form  con- 
nections with  manufacturers  and  importers  ;  will  ob- 
tain orders  from  private»indivi duals,  and  from  dealers 
in  various  kinds  of  household  art.  All  means  will  be 
provided  for  the  furtherance  and  encouragement  of 
needle-work,  which  becomes  an  art  of  high  degree 
when  the  embroideress  draws  the  design  upon  the  fa- 
bric, and  works  in  the  colors  with  her  needle  under 
the  guidance  of  her  own  taste.  The  genius  of  the 
designer  will  not  only  be  developed,  but  compensated. 

The  New  York  society  is  offering  a  prize  of  five 
hundred  dollars  for  the  best  designs  for  uportiere,  or 
window  hanging.  From  this  prize  down  to  twenty- 
five  dollars  are  similar  rewards  offered,  for  frieze, 
lambrequin,  screen,  and  table-cover.  All  work  that  is 
decorative  in  its  relation  to  other  objects  will  receive 
strict  attention,  assiduous  study,  and  extended  re- 
search. From  the  intelligent  patrons  of  this  worthy 
establishment  common  things  will  be  made  uncom- 
mon ;  through  these  teachings,  good  taste  may  be  as 
apparent  in  the  humble  dwelling  as  in  the  mansion. 
The  woman  who  has  made  this  art  a  study  will  be  en- 
abled to  convert  the  most  ordinary  and  uncomfort- 
able furniture  into  articles  of  ease  and  beauty,  to 
adorn  her  windows  with  drapery  the  cost  of  which 


will  scarcely  equal  the  price  of  a  pair  of  gloves,  and 
to  decorate  her  walls  with  fans,  plaques,  and  panels, 
of  which  the  total  expenditure  would  not  begin  to 
purchase  the  Easter  bonnet  of  a  fashionable  belle. 
Knowledge  and  education  of  this  sort  are  of  the  high- 
est domestic  importance.  The  subtile  influence  of  a  ' 
humble  home,  beautified  and  brightened  by  trifles  such 
as  these,  affects  the  spirit  of  the  family  circle  to  an 
immeasurable  degree  ;  and  'tis  through  the  "clean 
hearth  and  bright  fire,"  and  these  simple  bu.t  charm- 
ing decorations,  that  home  is  made  "sweet  home." 
San  Francisco,  April,  1881.  M.  A.  H. 

It  has  been  definitely  decided  to  open  the  Loan 
Exhibition  of  the  Society  of  Decorative  Art  in  the 
rooms  of  the  Art  Association,  Pine  Street,  on  the  ev- 
ening of  Thursday,  the  28th  instant,  to  close  on  the 
evening  of  May  12th. 


The  following-named  guests  were  at  the  Hotel 
del  Monte,  Monterey,  the  past  week :  Mrs,  M. 
E.  Kellogg,  Gilroy  ;  D.  S.  Gregory,  M.  Shearer, 
Salinas  ;  Miss  Emma  Bray,  Fruit  Vale ;  N.  D. 
Rossiter,  wife  and  child,  R.  W.  Apperson,  Santa 
Clara  ;  John  B.  Robinson,  Vallejo ;  Raymond  M. 
Aguirre  and  wife,  HoIHster ;  Charles  Clement  and 
wife,  Waldo  P.  Clement,  Portland,  Vt.;  E.  Blair, 
William  Thurston.  New  York  ;  Geo.  R.  Robertson 
and  wife,  San  Jose  ;  E.  L.  Parker,  W.  B.  Linn  and 
wife,  Chicago  ;  Misses  T.  and  M.  Parrott,  Mr.  De- 
jaigne  and  wife,  J.  Duffy  and  wife,  John  Hayes 
Hammond  and  wife,  Mrs.  M.  F.  Templeton,  J. 
Ballard  and  wife,  B.  T.  Moss,  Miss  Nellie  Moss,  S. 
M.  Collins,  Dr.  Reibuily,  C.  H.  Swingston,  W.  F. 
Harrison,  Chas  E.  Sherman,  Mrs.  Geo.  Hearst  and 
servant,  Wm.  R.  Hearst,  James  M.  Froman,  E.  L. 
Preston,  R.  C.  Hooker,  wile  and  son,  San  Francisco. 


Is  one  thousand  dollars  a  year  an  unreasonable 
sum  for  pin  money?  Evidently  Judge  Finn  thinks  it 
is.  He  virtually  decided  the  other  day  that  the  sum 
in  question — which  had  been  paid  the  late  Mrs.  C. 
A.  L.  Peckham,  widow  of  the  late  E.  L.  Peckham, 
under  the  will  of  her  mother— was  in  effect  a  reason- 
able sum  for  actual  maintenance.  The  question 
ought  to  be  decided  so  clearly  that  there  can  be  no 
doubt  as  to  what  may  fairly  be  termed  "pin-money  " 
and  what  "  an  allowance." 


At  the  second  quarterly  meeting  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Fruit  and  Flower  Mission,  reports  were  read 
showing  this  most  worthy  charity  to  be  flourishing. 
Miss  Mary  D.  Bates  is  President.  Miss  C.  B.  Story, 
Secretary,  and  Miss  May  G.  Eldridge,  Treasurer. 
Owing  to  the  duties  of  Miss  E.  H.  Maynard,  as  an 
active  member  of  the  visiting  committee,  Miss  Kate 
Elliott  was  elected  librarian  in  that  lady's  stead. 
The  Mission  will  meet,  until  further  notice,  in  the 
vestry   room  of  Saint  Luke's  Church. 


The  New  York  Graphic  says  that  John  T.  Ray- 
mond— who  is  coming  here  soon  with  "Fresh,  the 
American" — learned  to  match  half-dollars  in  San 
Francisco  of  Jim  Keene,  John  McCulIough,  and  New- 
ton Booth.  They  were  often  seen  on  the  corner  of 
Bush  and  Montgomery  Streets  thus  engaged  for 
hours.  Frank  Lawton  will  have  something  to  say 
about  that  when  he  reads  the  Graphic  paragraph. 


To-day  is  opening  day  for  the  season  with  the  Pa- 
cific Yacht  Club.  This  afternoon,  at  12:45,  tne  yachts 
of  the  squadron  will  start  from  the  vicinity  of  Front 
Street  Wharf,  sail  to  a  point  opposite  Mission  Rock, 
and  then  proceed  directly  to  Saucelito.  The  opening 
day  will  doubtless  be  well  attended  ;  and  if  it  blow, 
why  so  much  the  merrier  for  the  merry,  merry  yacht- 
folk. 

It  is  now  fully  arranged  that  Companies  E,  F,  and 
G  will  go  down  to  Monterey  to  spend  the  Fourth  of 
July.  Both  of  the  yacht  club  fleets  will  be  off  Mon- 
terey during  Independence  Day. 

A  Roman  letter  to  a  New  York  paper  says  that 
Queen  Margherita  of  Italy  has  sunny  hair.  "Sunny" 
is  a  new  way  of  saying  red. 


Prof.  Huxley  has  been  appointed  Government  In- 
spector of  Fisheries  in  England.  We  shall  now  have 
some  fish  stories  served  up  in  scientific  language. 


A  great  many  ladies  will  be  on  the  water  to-day, 
for  to-day  the  yachts  are  out.  There  is  nothing  so 
trying  to  most  complexions  as  the  glare  of  the  sun  on 
the  water.  Therefore  every  lady  who  goes  a-sailing 
ought  to  "  precautionate "  with  Rachel's  Enamel 
Bloom,  which  is  kept  by  all  druggists. 


Professor  William  Denton's  introductory  lecture, 
at  Dashaway  Hall,  last  Wednesday  evening,  was  at- 
tended by  a  large  and  interested  audience.  The 
course,  as  the  lecturer  has  outlined  it,  is  one  that 
could  scarce  fail  to  interest,  even  though  handled 
with  less  ability  than  is  allotted  to  Professor  Denton. 
His  lecture  for  this  evening  has  for  its  subject  "  The 
Age  of  Reptiles."  Next  Monday  evening  "The 
Age  of  Mammals  "  will  be  treated,  and  on  Tuesday 
evening  "The  Glacial  Period  and  Age  of  Man." 
Perhaps  the  popular  prices  at  which  this  course  of 
lectures  is  placed  has  something  to  do  with  the  satis- 
factory attendance. 


Easter  week  ushers  in  the  new  styles  in  bonnets, 
hats,  and  all  things  millinery.  Of  course  the  fashion- 
able public  has  not  been  so  indecorous  as  to  buy  such 
frivolous  goods  during  Lent.  But  now  the  penances 
have  all  been  said,  and  the  vanity  of  vanities  has 
been  given  its  new  lease  of  life,  fashionable  people 
want  to  know  just  where  they  can  buy  their  new 
spring  goods  to  the  best  advantage.  When  we  tell 
them  this,  we  merely  repeat  what  we  so  often  have 
said  :  if  you  want  to  be  satisfied — want  to  purchase 
the  best  goods  at  the  most  reasonable  prices — go  to 
1114  Market  Street,  and  call  on  Mrs.  Skidmore. 


The  Mechanics'  Institute  will  hold  its  Sixteenth  In- 
dustrial Exhibition  this  year,  beginning  Tuesday, 
August  2d,  and  closing  September  3d.  As  of  late 
years  Messrs.  Culver  and  Gilmore  will  be  respectively 
Secretary  and  Superintendent.  Blank  applications 
for  space,  or  particulars  regarding  any  detail  of  the 
forthcoming  exhibition,  may  be  ohtained  by  address 
ing  either  of  these  gentlemen,  at  No.  27  Post  Street. 


The  complimentary  concert  tendered  to  Professor 
Herman  C.  Seib,  concerning  which  the  Argonaut 
recently  published  the  preliminary  correspondence, 
has  been  fixed  for  next  Thursday  evening  at  B'nai- 
B'rith  Hall.  Mrs.  J.  M.  Pierce,  Mrs.  Blake-Alverson, 
Mr.  Carl  Formes,  Mr.  Ernest  Schlott,  and  Mr. 
Charles  Goffies  have  volunteered  for  the  occasion — 
which  cannot  well  fail  of  musical  value. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


EDITORIAL    NOTES. 


Last  week  we  spoke  of  the  marked  hostility  which  the 
present  Czar  of  Russia  showed  toward  the  Germans  in  the 
Franco-Prussian  war.  An  interesting  anecdote  in  a  num- 
ber of  Le  Voltaire^  which  is  just  to  hand,  illustrates  this  fact 
in  a  striking  way.  It  seems  that  while  the  war  was  raging 
the  Czarowitz  absolutely  forbade  the  use  of  German  in  his 
little  court  and  in  his  family.  Only  Russian  and  French 
were  allowed,  a  fine  of  one  hundred  francs  being  imposed 
upon  those  who  broke  the  rule.  The  Czar  heard  of  it,  and 
his  method  of  rebuking  his  German-hating  son  was  most  in- 
genious. He  repaired  to  the  palace  of  the  Czarowitz  one 
day,  and  accosted  him  thus  :  "  Gut  morgen,  mein  sohn."  At 
the  same  time  he  smilingly  handed  him  a  hundred-franc 
note.  The  obnoxious  regulation  was  suspended.  The  Czar- 
owitz was  silenced,  but  not  convinced. 


The  Washington  Republican,  Black-and-Tan's  organ,  op- 
poses the  confirmation  of  Robertson,  and  urges  the  with- 
drawal of  his  name  by  the  President.  This  is  unwise  of 
George.  If  he  thinks  much  of  the  secretaryship  of  the  Sen- 
ate, he  should  not  get  in  Blaine's  way.  James  G.  might  tread 
on  him,  and  he  is  a  very  heavy  man. 


One  of  the  Parisian  journals,  spurred  on  by  the  boldness 
of  Mademoiselle  Bernhardt's  tour  in  this  barbarous  land, 
determined  to  send  a  correspondent  to  accompany  the  fair 
Sarah  in  her  wanderings.  The  journal  was  Le  Voltaire; 
the  correspondent,  Monsieur  Jehan  Soudan.  The  gentleman 
called  upon  us  one  day  this  week,  and  we  were  somewhat 
surprised  to  find  him  destitute  of  prejudices  regarding 
America  and  Americans.  We  say  this  because,  to  judge 
from  their  published  utterances,  French  journalists  seem  to 
think  that  this  country  is  still  inhabited  by  the  Iroquois,  and 
that  we  are  in  a  state  of  semi-civilization.  Many  of  them 
might  read  with  profit  a  book  by  one  of  their  countrymen, 
Edouard  Laboulaye,  and  entitled  "  Paris  en  Ame'rique." 
However,  to  return.  Monsieur  Soudan  is  a  most  agreeable 
gentleman,  and  goes  about  with  his  eyes  open.  He  informed 
us  that  he  had  been  examining  into  the  Chinese  question 
since  his  short  stay  here,  and  proposed  on  his  return  to  Paris 
to  enlighten  his  fellow-countrymen,  who  believe,  as  do  our 
Eastern  brethren,  that  we  are  entirely  in  the  wrong  in  our 
opposition  to  the  Chinese.  He  purposes  remaining  but  a 
few  days  longer  in  the  city,  and  will  return  to  New  York  by 
way  of  Panama.  He  will  report  upon  the  condition  of  af- 
fairs on  the  canal,  having  been  engaged  by  the  New  York 
Herald  to  write  from  there.  He  has  been  induced  to  give 
a  lecture  in  this  city  before  he  leaves,  upon  a  subject  which 
is  of  interest — "Sarah  Bernhardt."  It  will  be  given  in  the 
French  language,  at  Mercantile  Library  Hall,  on  next  Mon- 
day evening.  Monsieur  Soudan  informs  us  that  Mademoi- 
selle Bernhardt  has  definitely  decided  not  to  visit  San  Fran- 
cisco, the  time  consumed  in  traveling  being  so  great.  He  is 
to  rejoin  her  in  New  York.  He  expects  in  his  lecture  to  de- 
molish some  of  the  fabric  of  fiction  which  has  been  built 
around  her  name — a  a  colossal  monument,"  as  he  expresses 
it,  "  to  la  betise  kumaine." 

The  senior  senator  from  New  York  is  becoming  facetious. 
The  other  day  a  New  Yorker  visited  him,  when  the  conver- 
sation turned  upon  George  William  Curtis.  "  By  the  way," 
remarked  Roscoe,  "  how  is  Georgiana  ! "  Concerning  this, 
the  Utica  Observer  remarks  that  the  gentleman  will  have  no 
opportunity  to  put  Blaine  in  the  feminine.  It  seems  not. 
There  isn't  the  least  thing  sweet  and  clinging  about  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  is  stirring  up  New  York  politics. 


dead  Czar  had  contemplated  helping  us  during  the  Rebellion 
in  case  of  difficulty  with  England  ;  that,  like  Lincoln,  he 
had  freed  millions  of  slaves  ;  that,  like  him  again,  he  had 
fallen  as  a  result  of  this  act.  But  we  are  convinced  that 
every  intelligent  American  citizen  looked  with  disgust  upon 
the  terrible  severity  shown  by  Alexander  in  his  attempts  to 
stamp  out  Nihilism,  and  with  indifference  upon  his  untimely 
end.  In  their  heart  of  hearts  they  think  that  he  met  his 
just  deserts.  We  do  not  attempt  to  defend  this  feeling  ;  we 
only  state  that  we  think  such  a  feeling  exists. 


The  Cincinnati  Gazette,  which  has  always  been  a  staunch 
Republican  paper,  was  obliged  to  support  a  Democratic  ticket 
in  the  recent  municipal  election  in  Cincinnati.  This  was 
owing  to  the  usual  cause — a  bad  Republican  ticket.  In  all 
large  cities  a  little  stirring  up  of  the  filthy  pool  occasionally 
works  wonders.  The  Louisville  Courier- Journal  thus  re- 
joices over  the  accession  of  Deacon  Richard  Smith,  editor 
of  the  Gazette,  who  has  been  dubbed  "  Dixsmith,"  by  his 
Republican  contemporaries  :  "  The  regularly  nominated 
"  Democratic  ticket,  from  '  eend  to  eend'  floats  in  triumph 
"  at  the  mast-head  of  the  Cincinnati  Gazette,  and  we  remove 
"  our  hat  in  obeisance,  and  exclaim,  'Bully!'  yes,  ( bully.' 
"  We  don't  care  how  low  the  word  is,  bully  for  Smith  ; 
"  bully  for  the  Gazette;  bully  that  a  lost  sheep,  stumbling 
"  through  the  darkness  of  the  forest,  has  been  found  ;  that 
"  a  soul  meandering  through  the  misty  tracks  of  space  which 
"  lie  between  Mars  and  the  Moon  has  been  snatched,  e'en 
"  though  bald-headed,  to  mother  earth  ;  in  short,  and  in  point 
"  of  fact,  that  that  Truly  Good  though  misguided  man,  trans- 
"  lated  to  an  angel,  is  come  into  the  Democratic  tabernacle, 
"  where  chubby,  nude,  and  winged,  he  sits  upon  a  pedestal 
"  and  plays  a  golden  harp."  We  give  Deacon  Smith  credit 
for  the  best  of  motives  in  his  temporary  defection  to  the 
Democratic  camp.  But  his  new  friends  should  take  heed, 
or  their  discordant  clamor  may  frighten  away  the  decorous 
deacon. 

The  unfortunate  people  who  have  been  on  trial  in  St.  Pe- 
tersburg for  the  murder  of  the  Czar  have  been  sentenced  to 
be  hanged.  The  sentence  of  the  woman  Sophie  PiofTsky 
has  been  submitted  for  reviewal  to  the  Czar — partly  because 
she  is  of  noble  birth,  partly  because  she  is  a  woman.  The 
defense  throughout  has  been  conducted  with  much  ability  by 
Jeliaboff,  one  of  the  criminals,  who  seems  to  be  tacitly  rec- 
ognized as  the  leader.  It  is  probable  that  all  will  be  exe- 
cuted. The  woman's  sentence  may  be  commuted  to  a  long- 
drawn  death  in  Siberia,  although  she  requests  that  no  con- 
sideration be  shown  her  on  account  of  her  sex.  The  forti- 
tude with  which  these  people  have  received  their  condemna- 
tion can  not  fail  to  impress  the  world.  We  call  them 
unfortunate — they  are  doubly  so.  They  are  unfortunate  in 
thinking  that  assassination  can  right  their  wrongs  ;  they  are 
still  more  unfortunate  in  being  subjects  of  a  country  where 
such  wrongs  can  exist.  A  striking  feature  of  this  bloody  af- 
fair is  the  indifference  with  which  the  American  people  re- 
\gard  it.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  excite  their 
sympathy.  They  were  told  that  the  Russian  imperial  fam- 
ily was  the  hereditary  friend  of  the  United  States  ;  that  the 


Less  than  three  months  before  the  first  gun  was  trained 
against  Sumter,  the  California  Insurance  Company  was 
incorporated.  It  began  as  an  association  of  wealthy  pio- 
neers, with  a  capital  of  $200,000,  of  which  only  ten  per 
cent,  was  paid  up,  and  only  twenty  shares.  Its  propri- 
etors were  solid  men  then,  and  most  of  them  are  solid 
men  to-day.  Samuel  Meritt  was  its  first  president,  S.  C. 
Bigelow,  W.  C.  Talbot,  Calvin  Paige,  Charles  Main,  [ohn 
Van  Bergen,  and  H.  B.  Tichenor,  were  in  its  early  directo- 
rate. At  first  it  dealt  with  marine  risks  only.  Fire  insur- 
ance was  a  deadly  plaything  in  those  early  days  of  wooden 
buildings,  of  touch-and-go  conflagrations.  Four  years  later 
it  was  incorporated,  and  fire  insurance  admitted  to  an 
equal  footing  with  marine.  The  conservative  yet  always  en- 
terprising business  methods  of  its  management  made  its 
affairs  continue  prosperous.  In  1S70  its  capital  stock  was 
increased  to  $300,000,  and  the  par  value  of  shares  fixed  at 
$100.  We  now  learn  that  the  California — in  order  to  extend 
its  business,  with  the  same  regard  to  the  full  interest  of  its 
clients  that  it  has  always  observed — has  decided  to  increase 
its  capital  stock  to  $600,000.  And  it  does  this  without  impair- 
ing its  reserve  fund,  now  nearly  $150,000  net.  The  fact  that 
the  California  Insurance  Company  has  realized  profits  equal 
to  48^4  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  capital  actually  paid  in, 
for  the  twenty  years  since  1861,  ought  to  be  evidence  enough 
that  its  affairs  have  been  well  managed.  But  it  has  done 
more  than  this  :  it  has  also  returned  the  full  amount  of  the 
investment  to  shareholders.  Of  the  twenty  years  just  ended, 
all  but  two  have  been  profitable.  The  lowest  dividend  paid 
in  any  one  year  was  $12,000,  on  a  capital  stock  of  $200,000; 
the  highest  $87,000,  on  a  capital  stock  of  $300,000.  It  is 
then  not  at  all  strange  that  the  present  stockholders  have 
been  the  largest  subscribers  to  the  new  stock.  It  is  a  pleasure 
to  write  about  an  institution  of  this  high  class — a  pleasure 
to  commend  its  zeal  and  applaud  its  business  discretion.  It 
is  a  privilege  to  be  able  honestly  to  say  to  ourreaders  that  the 
California  Insurance  Company  has  the  confidence  of  our 
best  citizens,  and  is  under  the  guidance  of  our  clearest  and 
safest  commercial  minds.  The  name  of  C.  T.  Hopkins,  its 
President,  is  in  itself  a  tower  of  strength,  and  would  be  to 
any  association.  This  gentleman  combines  the  theoretical 
economist  with  the  long-headed  man  of  business,  as  do  few 
other  living  Californians.  His  efforts  are  seconded  by  Mr. 
Vice-President  Bromwell,  whose  reputation  as  an  adjuster  is 
national.  The  present  Secretary,  Mr.  Crowell,  has  been  at 
his  desk  sixteen  years.  The  public  may  or  may  not  know 
these  facts  as  we  do.  We  cannot  better  serve  them  than 
in  occasionally  pointing  out  a  sound  financial  institution. 
We  do  so  now,  and  advise  all  who  have  homes  or  business 
property,  to  insure  in  the  "  Old  California."  The  following 
show  the  present  condition  of  the  company  : 

Cash  Capital $300,000  00 

Re-Insurance  Reserve 79.542  03 

Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses 15.900  00 

Net  Surplus  over  all  Liabilities 144,562  40 

$540,004  43 
New  Capital  Subscribed,  now  being  paid  in 300,000  00 

Total.  Assets $840,004  43 


THE    CLUBS    OF    THREE   CITIES. 


The  recent  Bench  Show  was  a  success — not  a  pecuniary 
one,  for  that  was  not  expected  or  intended.  The  character 
of  the  attendance  proved  that  fashionable  San  Francisco  can 
be  made  interested  in  such  an  exhibition,  if  properly  con- 
ducted. The  prizes  given  by  the  Pacific  Coast  Kennel  Club 
were  quite  handsome  and  of  a  quality  to  encourage  competi- 
tors in  any  future  bench-shows  that  the  club  may  hold.  Mr. 
Tristam  Burgess's  "Queen  Mab" — the  beautiful  Laverack 
prize-winner  of  two  previous  contests — was  awarded  the  first 
prize  of  her  class,  and  received  also  a  special  prize  as  "  the 
most  admirable  dog  in  the  show."  If  Colonel  Stuart  M. 
Taylor's  "  Bruce  "  had  been  at  his  best,  he  would  have  been 
forced  ungallantly  to  dispute  the  first  honors  with  "  Queen 
Mab  " — very  gallantly  he  remained  ill.  As  it  was,  "  Bruce  " 
did  not  even  carry  off  the  first  prize  for  his  class  ;  it  was  won 
by  "  Bismarck,"  belonging  to  the  Warden  of  the  State  Prison. 
Of  the  other  prizes  given,  Isaac  Upham's  "Grouse"  took 
first  for  Laverack  puppies  ;  Dr.  George  Chismore's  "  Dash," 
for  male  Gordon  setters;  Dr.  C.  G.  Toland's  "Whisky," 
for  female  Irish  setters  ;  George  S.  Ladd's  "  Romp,"  for 
Cocker  spaniels  ;  Col.  Stuart  M.  Taylor's  "Havelock,"  for 
male  Yorkshire  terriers  ;  Miss  Carrie  Hawes's  "  Flora,"  for 
female  Yorkshire  terriers;  Dr.  John  L.  Meare's  "Monarch," 
for  Greyhound  puppies  ;  besides  various  other  first  and  sec- 
ond-class prizes,  and  honorable  mention  in  many  instances. 
It  is  very  generally  admitted  that  the  show  was  a  success  in 
point  of  interest  and  management.  Altogether,  both  the 
public  and  the  Kennel  Club  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  the 
affair,  which  seems  likely  to  be  followed  by  many  similar 
ones. 

General  McDowell  has  issued  the  following  order  regard- 
ing the  Government  steamer : 

"  Hereafter  passes  for  the  steamer  McPkenon  will  be  issued  only  at 
division  headquarters.  The  passes  must  be  special,  giving  the  name  or 
names  of  those  to  be  carried,  and  must  be  taken  up  when  presented  at 
the  steamer.  To  diminish  the  complaints  in  regard  to  the  use  of  the 
steamer,  officers  above  mentioned  are  cautioned  against  the  indiscrimi- 
nate use  of  the  authority  intrusted  to  them,  and  are  to  take  into  consid- 
eration that  the  steamer  is  run  for  the  services  of  the  garrison,  and  not 
as  a  free  excursion  boat  for  persons  who  have  either  no  business  at  any 
of  the  posts  nor  acquaintance  with  any  of  the  residents.  Officers  of  the 
army  and  navy,  and  members  of  their  families,  and  friends  accompany- 
ing them,  and  the  enlisted  men  and  their  families  at  harbor  posts,  do 
not  require  passes.  If  at  any  time  the  commanding  officer  at  Alcatraz 
or  Angel  Island  sends  an  officer  to  Washington-Street  wharf  to  pass  in 
his  name  those  who  desire  to  visit  those  posts,  all  will  be  taken  to  the 
extent  of  the  limits  fixed  below.  When  the  weather  is  good  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  passengers  may  be  taken  ;  when  not  good,  the 
number  will  be  limited  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  or  one  hundred,  j 
or  less,  at  the  discretion  of  the  master  of  the  steamer." 


A  year  ago  San  Francisco  had  four  prominent  clubs  for 
gentlemen  :  the  Pacific,  the  Union,  the  Bohemian,  and  the 
San  Francisco  Verein.  Now,  unless  shrill  Rumor  cries 
falsely,  the  Pacific  and  the  Union  have  consolidated,  under 
the  name  of  Union-Pacific.  Of  the  four  clubs  above  men- 
tioned, the  Pacific  was  the  first  organized,  in  1852  ;  the  Ger- 
man Verein  next,  in  1853;  the  Union  in  1854;  and  last  the 
Bohemian,  in  1S72.  Besides  these  clubs  there  are  numerous 
associations,  literary,  professional,  musical,  and  quasi-social. 
Of  these  the  Society  of  California  Pioneers  and  the  Terri- 
torial Pioneers  ;  the  Bar  Association  ;  the  Loring  Club  and 
the  Orchestral  Union,  both  musical ;  the  Concordia,  the 
principal  Jewish  society  of  the  city  ;  the  Olympic  and  the 
Turn-Verein,  both  athletic  ;  and  the  lately  organized  Press 
Club,  are  among  the  most  important.  The  four  leading  San 
Francisco  clubs  have  never  been  ostentatious.  They  have 
always  catered  to  a  definite  social  need,  born  of  our  climate 
and  the  conditions  under  which  we  have  grown.  In  the 
language  of  another  :  "  In  proportion  to  its  population,  San 
Francisco  leads  the  world  in  the  segregation  of  its  male 
population.  The  club  is  a  condition  almost  of  comfortable 
existence  here,  and  has  been  since  the  earliest  days." 

Tho  clubs  of  New  York  were  never  so  flourishing  (says 
the  New  York  Hour).  They  are  increasing  in  membership, 
their  debts  are  diminishing,  and  many  of  them  are  making 
costly  improvements  in  their  old  buildings,  or  are  preparing 
to  occupy  new  and  more  pretentious  quarters.  It  has  been 
discovered  that  there  are  very  few  residences  in  New  York 
suitable  for  a  first-class  club-house,  and  if  these  institutions 
continue  to  grow  as  they  have  done  for  the  last  few  years,  it 
will  necessitate  the  erection  of  several  large  edifices  which  ■ 
will  vie  with  the  new  Union  League  building.  The  Union 
League  Club  is  a  very  prosperous  institution  financially.  Its 
membership  is  full,  and  there  are  hundreds  who  would  like 
to  be  admitted,  but  who  can  not  get  in  for  want  of  room.  In 
the  past  it  has  had  a  good  deal  to  say  in  the  way  of  criticis- 
ing the  measures  and  leaders  of  the  Republican  party.  But, 
owing  to  a  division  of  opinion  among  its  members,  it  is  not 
likely  hereafter  to  interfere  with  the  politics  of  the  country. 
The  Union  Club  is,  with  the  exception  of  the  Union  League 
Club,  the  richest  and  most  influential  in  New  York  city. 
The  Manhattan  Club  aimed  to  do  for  the  Democratic  party 
what  the  Union  League  did  for  the  Republican.  But  it  was 
managed  unwisely,  and  never  had  much  weight  in  the  coun- 
sels of  the  political  organization  it  was  intended  to  lead. 
The  Century  Club  is  an  eminently  dull  and  respectable  insti- 
tution. It  was  a  live  organization  at  one  time,  but  its  decay 
commenced  when  the  membership  became  desirable,  or  was 
supposed  to  be  so.  Many  people  of  distinction  could  not  get 
admitted,  for  they  had  their  critics  and  detractors,  and  it 
was  the  nobodies  who  passed  the  ordeal.  It  is  now  a  rather 
sleepy  institution.  The  new  Turf  Club  will  be  composed 
of  gentlemen  interested  in  horse-racing,  as  well  as  those  who 
are  familiar  with  the  bull-baiting  and  bear  contests  of  Wall 
Street.  It  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  the  only  proprie- 
tary club  in  New  York,  hence  there  is  no  personal  liability  to 
the  members.  The  University  Club  is  reasonably  prosper- 
ous. It  has  been  recently  organized,  and  one  of  the  condi- 
tions of  membership  is  the  degree  of  B.  A.  from  some  re- 
putable college.  The  Lotus  Club  had  a  very  humble  begin- 
ning. Its  projectors  were  journalists,  artists,  and  actors,  who 
were  "good  fellows,"  no  doubt,  but  impecunious.  It  gave 
dinners  to  all  kinds  of  noted  people,  a  fact  which  attracted 
certain  young  members  of  the  Stock  Exchange.  They  sup- 
plied a  business  element  which  helped  the  club  financially. 
Since  then  the  needy  Bohemians  have  been  weeded  out,  and 
have  found  a  more  congenial  home  in  the  Press  Club.  Of 
course  there  are  many  other  clubs  and  associations  in  New 
York,  but  the  foregoing  represent  the  principal  ones. 

The  following  concise  list  of  the  principal  London  clubs, 
of  all  sorts,  epitomizes  the  prodigious  wealth,  influence,  and 
vitality  of  that  greatest  of  great  cities  in  a  very  striking  way: 
The  Albemarle,  trie  Alpine,  the  Army  and  Navy,  the  Au- 
thors', the  Arts,  the  Beaconsfield,  the  Beefsteak,  the  Boodles, 
the  Brooks's,  the  Carlton,  the  Chandos,  the  chess  clubs,  (at 
least  twenty  in  number,)  the  City  Carlton,  the  city  compa- 
nies, (eighty  in  number,)  the  Liberal  Club,  the  Coaching 
Club,  the  Cobden,  the  Conservative,  the  County,  the  Crich- 
ton,  the  Devonshire,  the  Doric,  the  Farmers",  the  Garrick, 
the  Grafton,  the  Greenroom,  the  Gresham,  the  Guards',  the 
Hanover  Square,  the  Hogarth,  the  Hurlingham,  the  Junior 
Army  and  Navy,  the  Junior  Athenaeum,  the  Junior  Carlton, 
the  Junior  Garrick,  the  Junior  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the 
Junior  United  Service,  the  Kennel  Club,  twenty-five  literary 
and  artists'  societies,  the  Marlborough  Club,  the  National 
Club,  the  new  University,  the  Oriental,  the  Orleans,  (two 
of  these,)  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  Pall  Mall,  the 
Pigeon  Club,  the  Portland,  the  Rag  and  Famish  Club,  the 
Raleigh,  the  Road  Club,  the  Rous  Club,  the  St.  George,  the 
St.  James,  the  St.  Stevens,  the  Savage,  the  Saville,  the  Scan- 
dinavian, the  Scientific,  the  Skating,  the  Smithfield,  the 
Temple,  the  Thatched  House,  the  Tower  Hamlets,  the  Trav- 
elers', the  Turf,  the  Union  Club,  the  United,  the  United 
Eaton,  the  United  Service,  the  United  University,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Public  Schools  Club,  the  Victoria,  the  Wander- 
ers', the  Westminster,  the  United  Whist,  the  White  Friars', 
the  Whitehall,  the  Windham,  the  Workingmen's,  (at  least 
twelve  of  these). 


The  May  Califomian  is  out.  There  are  several  good  and 
sufficient  reasons  for  buying  it.  One  reason  is  Miss  Milli- 
cent  Washburn  Shinn's  story,  which  is  very  well  worth  read- 
ing— not  at  all  for  the  plot,  but  for  the  excellent  telling.  An- 
other reason  is  D.  S.  Richardson's  "Twelve  Days  on  a. Mex- 
ican Highway."  The  article  is  a  timely  paper — not  statis- 
tical, but  quite  picturesque.  Professor  Sill  asks  the  question, 
"  What  is  a  University  ?"  and  answers  it  interestingly.  Ed- 
gar Fawcett,  Sam  Davis,  John  S.  Hittell,  and  others,  have 
articles  whose  titles  are  interesting,  but  which  we  have  not 
yet  had  leisure  to  read.  The  various  departments  are  full. 
In  "Outcroppings"  is  a  poem  by  the  late  Miss  May  N. 
Hawley. 

"  If  the  Court  knows  himself,  nobody   was  elected  Presi- 
dent but  yours  truly,  and  he  will  try  to  run  things. — Pr,- 
Garfield. 
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THE    -ARGONAUT. 


IN    LOVE    WITH    A    PAINTER. 


Adapted  lor  the  "Argonaut"  from  the  French  of  Theodore  de  Banville. 


Jacques  Bruhiere  is  an  artist  whose  mythological  pictures 
have  a  most  delightful  modern  air.  His  Grecian  goddesses 
look  like  Parisiennes  ;  their  wind-blown  hair,  their  high- 
heeled  sandals,  and  a  peculiar  twirl  given  to  their  drapery 
have  captivated  the  Parisian  ladies.  So  they  crowd  Jacques's 
studio,  and  implore  him  to  let  them  sit  for  Dianas  and  An- 
dromedas.  But  he  is  a  most  unromantic  fellow,  and  is 
swayed  by  no  considerations  other  than  those  of  gain.  Al- 
though he  is  but  thirty,  he  has  gained  fame  and  some  for- 
tune ;  and  he  is  so  industrious  that  he  flies  from  useless 
words  and  time-consumers — that  is  to  say,  women  and  bores. 
A  year  ago,  just  after  the  art  exhibit  closed,  Jacques  de- 
termined to  go  on  a  sketching  tour.  So  he  packed  his 
trunk,  assisted  by  his  friend,  Eugene  de  Lassi,  and  was  bid- 
ding adieu  to  his  studio,  when  the  servant  entered  with  a 
note.  It  was  a  nice  little  note,  daintily  perfumed,  and  the 
address  was  written  in  the  most  delicate  hand  imaginable. 
He  read  it,  frowned,  and  crumpling  it  up,  threw  it  on  the 
floor. 

"  Confound  the  women  ! ''  he  cried. 
"  What's  the  matter  ?  "  asked  his  friend. 
il  Why,  I'm  such  an  unlucky  fellow,"  replied  Jacques. 
"  There's  always  some  woman  or  other  bothering  me,  writ- 
ing about  how  she  admires  my  paintings,  and  how  she'd  like 
to  see  me,  and  all  that-sort  of  thing.  Just  as  if  a  man  should 
say  he  would  like  to  see  my  paintings  because  he  admired 
the  cut  of  my  beard.  Look,"  said  he,  picking  up  the  letter, 
"'address  Madame  Leonie,'  such  a  street  and  number." 

"But,"  said  Eugene,  who  was  reading  the  note,  "it's  very 
well  written,  I  assure  you,  full  of  most  delicate  wit. 
What  are  you  going  to  do  with  it  ?" 

"  Oh,  you  literary  men  ! "  groaned  Jacques.  "  What  am  I 
going  to  do  with  it?  Why  burn  it,  of  course.  What  do  you 
suppose  I  am  going  to  do  with  it  ?  " 

"I'll  tell  you  what  to  do  with  it,"  said  Eugene,  "you're 

going  away " 

"  Yes." 

"  Then  give  it  to  me." 

"Why,  what'll  you  do  with  it?"  said  Jacques  with  a  stare. 
"Well,  111  play  painter,"  replied  Eugene.     "  I'm  not  much 
of  one,  but  I  can  daub  a  little— enough,  at  all  events,  to  de- 
ceive a  woman  in  love.      And   I'll  find  out  who   '  Madame 
Leonie'  is — that's  only  part  of  her  name,  I'm  sure." 

So  it  was  settled.  Jacques  Bruhiere,  painter,  set  off  for 
Switzerland,  and  Eugene  de  Lassi,  man  of  letters,  remained 
to  personate  him.  But  only  for  Madame  Leonie.  Other 
visitors  were  told  the  truth — that  the  master  was  gone. 

At  last  she  came.  Eugene's  romantic  fancy  had  painted 
her  as  young  and  beautiful.  But  she  was  more  than  that — 
she  was  divine.  She  was  a  brunette,  and  had  the  most  de- 
lightful nose,  the  most  sparkling  eyes,  the  most  glorious  hair, 
and  the  most  adorable  little  hands  and  feet  that  Eugene  had 
ever  seen.  He  flattered  himself  that  he  was  correctly  made 
up  for  his  role.  His  velvet  blouse  and  jaunty  cap  were  a 
little  too  clean,  perhaps,  but  that  was  a  good  fault. 

Madame  Leonie  wanted  her  portrait  painted,  and  it  was 
very  difficult  for  her  to  decide  how  it  should  be  done.  She 
wavered  long.  One  day  she  would  be  Omphale^  the  next 
she  had  decided  that  to  be  represented  as  Salome  was  nec- 
essary to  her  peace  of  mind.  But  when  Eugene  had  made 
his  preparations,  his  fickle  goddess  decided  that  Delilah  was 
the  character  that  suited  her.  And  then  she  would  wander 
around  the  studio,  and  drape  herself  with  the  barbaric  stuffs 
used  by  long-gone  models,  and  handle  the  curious  weapons, 
and  examine  the  porcelains.  And  then  she  would  say  that 
she  was  weary,  and  would  come  the  next  day.  And  she 
would  go,  leaving  Eugene  de  Lassi  deeper  in  love  than  ever. 
As  for  him,  he  was  in  a  dream.  He  had  retired  from  the 
world.  At  his  own  quarters  his  door  was  daily  stormed  by 
publishers,  by  managers,  by  printers'  boys,  by  creditors,  and 
by  friends.  But  no  one  knew  where  he  had  gone.  He  had 
told  his  servants  he  was  going  away,  but  had  not  told  them 
where.  It  was  wrong,  decidedly  wrong  ;  but  he  took  a  cer- 
tain ferocious  joy  in  it  when  he  thought  how  he  himself  had 
once  pursued  these  same  editors  and  managers. 

Eugene  had  at  last  discovered  that  his  inamorata  was  a 
widow,  wealthy,  and  of  good  family.  Her  full  name  was 
Leonie  de  Nores.  He  had  never  told  his  love,  but  that  she 
was  blind  to  it  was  impossible.  Yet  she  was  certainly  blind 
to  his  painting,  for  she  expressed  her  admiration  of  it  with 
an  enthusiasm  that  made  Eugene  wince.  But  one  day,  when 
he  was,  as  usual,  attempting  to  transfer  her  to  canvas,  a  par- 
ticularly atrocious  tree  which  he  introduced  in  the  back- 
ground attracted  her  attention. 

"Jacques,"  said  she,  "don't  you  think  that  you  are — that 
you  are — well,  that  you're  losing  a  little  of  your  skill?" 
"  What  ! "  shouted  Eugene. 

"  I  mean that  is — I'm  afraid  that  I  keep  you  from  your 

work  so  much  that " 

"  I  only  hope  that  you  may  keep  me  from  it  forever,"  re- 
turned the  amorous  Eugene.  And  so  the  dangerous  moment 
passed. 

********* 
But  this  state  of  affairs  could  not  last  forever.  One  fine 
day,  as  Eugene  was  seated  upon  a  divan  thinking  of  his 
lady-love,  who  had  just  departed,  who  should  enter  but 
Jacques  Bruhiere.  Yes,  there  he  was,  with  his  attendant 
carrying  his  umbrella,  his  sketch-books,  his  camp-stools,  his 
baggage — a  true  artist  just  from  the  country.  The  false  one 
trembled  as  he  thought  that  his  dream  was  over.  Had  he 
been  a  Borgia  he  would  have  slain  his  friend.  As  he  was 
not,  he  pressed  his  hand  warmly,  and  bade  him  welcome. 

But  how  could  he  extricate  himself  from  his  dilemma  ? 
How  could-he  answer  to  a  high-spirited  woman  for  the  de- 
ception he  had  practiced  upon  her?  As  to  persuading 
Jacques  to  consent  to  any  arrangement  for  keeping  up  the 
deception,  that  was  out  of  the  question  ;  where  his  art  was 
concerned  the  painter  would  prove  as  deaf  a  post,  and  as 
unmanageable  as  a  balky  horse.     So  Eugene  was  puzzled. 

Finally   a  bright   idea   occurred   to    him.      "Why  not," 
thought  he,  "give  a  comic  turn  to  the  affair  ?     If  properly 
dtTQe  Leonie   will  be  disarmed.      She   is   easily   moved  to 
.  liter,  and  then  I  will  explain  and  beg  her  forgiveness." 
ns  !     Poor  Eugene's  idea  was  not  a  happy  one. 


The  next  day  when  Leonie  appeared,  it  was  Jacques  who 
met  her  at  the  door.  He  was  in  blouse,  cap,  and  carried 
palette  and  brushes. 

"Can  I  see  Monsieur  Bruhiere?"  she  asked,  with  some 
little  surprise. 

"That  is  my  name,  madame,"  replied  the  painter. 
"  You  Jacques  Bruhiere  ! "  said  she,  with  an  amused  laugh  ; 
and  she  pushed  by  him  and  entered  the  studio.     "  You  the 
great  painter?    No,  no! "and  she  seated  herself  and  looked 
at  him  defiantly. 

But  if  she  was.  at  her  ease  in  the  studio,  he  was  more  so. 
Her  quick  woman's  eye  noted  this,  and  on  the  easel  there 
was  already  begun  a  canvas  in  which  she  recognized  the 
master's  touch.  Leonie  was  becoming  ill  at  ease.  She 
picked  up  a  little  Hindoo  god  which  stood  on  the  table  be- 
side her,  and  fingered  it  nervously.  Her  hands  trembled, 
the  little  monster  slipped  from  them,  and  dashed  in  pieces 
on  the  floor. 

The  artist  stepped  to  the  wall,  and  rung  the  bell.  The 
door  opened,  and  a  servant  entered,  clad  in  livery,  and  wear- 
ing an  apron — rendered  necessary  by  the  fact  of  his  cleaning 
brushes. 

"  Did  monsieur  ring?"  he  asked. 
Leonie  stared  at  him,  and  grew  white. 

"Yes,  Jean,"  replied  the  artist.  "Gather up  the  fragments 
of  this  trifle,  which  madame  has  unfortunately  broken.  Now," 
said  he,  turning  to   Leonie,  "if  madame  will  kindly  inform 

me  to  what  I  owe  the  honor  of  this  vis " 

He  stopped.  Her  white,  set  face,  her  staring  eyes,  fright- 
ened him. 

"A  lackey  !"  she  hissed  ;  "a  base  lackey  !  And  I  have 
loved  this  heartless,  cruel,  lying  wretch  !" 

With  a  sudden  impulse  of  fury  she  snatched  up  a  pretty 
toy,  a  silver  poignard,  which  lay  upon  the  table,  and  sprang 
at  Eugene.  Quick  as  a  flash  the  artist  dashed  between 
them.  But  quick  as  he  was,  he  was  too  late.  The  poignard 
struck  Eugene  in  the  side,  inflicting  a  deep  wound.  As  he 
did  so,  Leonie  uttered  a  shriek,  and  fainted  away. 

Eugene's  comedy  had  become  a  tragedy. 

"  Truly  a  pretty  sight  for  the  studio  of  an  honest,  hard- 
working painter."  groaned  Jacques  Bruhiere,  as  he  gazed  upon 
the  two  prostrate  forms.  "  This  comes  of  obliging  your 
friends.     Catch  me  doing  it  again." 

*  *  *  *  *  *•*  * 

Three  years  had  passed.  Leonie  was  in  the  brilliant  salon 
of  the  Comtesse  de  Sagone,  whose  house  was  always  filled 
with  the  literary  men  of  the  day,  and  she  invariably  secured 
the  literary  lion.  She  was  making  her  way  through  the 
brilliant  throng  toward  Leonie. 

"  My  dear,"  said  she  when  she  reached  her,  "  you  have 
read  that  novel  of  which  all  Paris  is  talking — '  Les  Deux 
Princesses?'" 

"Yes,"  said  Leonie,  "it  is  a  charming  work." 

"  Do  you  know  its  author?  " 

"Eugene  de  Lassi?     No.     Is  he  here  this  evening?" 

"  Yes,  and  I  want  to  present  him  to  you.  Ah,  there  he  is. 
Monsieur  de  Lassi  !  "  and  in  another  moment  there  stood 
before  Leonie — the  false  painter  ! 

For  a  moment  she  hesitated  ;  but  the  old  spell  reasserted 
itself,  and  she  found  herself  listening,  almost  against  her 
will,  to  his  pleas  for  pardon.  /;;nd  he  pleaded 'his  cause 
most  eloquently. 

"  I  am  half  inclined  not  to  forgive  you,"  she  said  at  length, 
"you  acted  abominably,  you  know  you  did." 

"  I  acted  like  a  fool  and  a  knave,"  said  Eugene,  "and  you 
ought  never  to  pardon  me  ;  but  you  will,  won't  you  ?" 

"  Well,"  said  the  beauty,  semi-reluctantly,  "  if  you'll  be  a 
very  good  boy " 

"  Yes." 

"  And  never  deceive  me  again " 

"  Never." 

"  And  never  paint  any  more  such  wretched  trees " 

"  Never." 

"  Then  I  forgive  you  for  having  played  the  servant." 

"But  I  want  to  play  it  again." 

She  looked  at  him  inquiringly. 

"  I  want  to  be  your  servant  forever." 

******** 

Their  first  child  was  a  boy.  He  was  called  Jacques  de 
Lassi,  and  Bruhiere  was  his  godfather. 

San  Francisco,  April,  1SS1.  Jerome  A.  Hart. 


LITERARY   NOTES. 


For  some  fifteen  years  a  house  on  the  Rue  de  la  Paix, 
Paris,  contained,  among  other  tenants,  a  young  girl  of  be- 
witching beauty.  Her  hair  was  of  the  red-gold  that  Giorgi- 
one  loved  ;  her  eyes  were  dark,  and  large,  and  velvety;  her 
complexion  was  as  fresh,  as  delicate,  and  as  pure  as  a  rose- 
leaf  ;  her  figure,  her  carriage,  every  charm  was  perfect.  In 
fact,  her  beauty  was  so  remarkable  that  when,  for  a  consid- 
erable fee,  she  began  to  offer  to  bestow  a  similar  loveliness 
upon  judicious  patronesses,  she  found  her  hands  full  and  her 
account  at  the  bank  something  remarkable.  But,  within  the 
last  year,  Leontine  Rachel  has  abandoned  the  business  of 
making  other  women  beautiful  forever,  and  has  developed  a 
soprano  voice  of  amazing  compass  and  power.  Verdi  has 
not  only  encouraged  her  to  seek  a  from  place  among  prime 
donne,  but  has  also  permitted  her  to  call  herself  Verdini. 
Emile  de  Girardin  presented  her  the  other  evening  to  an  au- 
dience of  connoisseurs,  among  whom,  no  doubt,  she  found  it 
easy  to  recognize  some  of  her  former  customers  of  the  Rue 
de  la  Paix. 


We  print  elsewhere  in  this  number  one  of  Miss  Ina  D.  Coolbrith's 
most  striking  poems.  It  came  to  us  as  the  initial  and  title-giving  poem 
of  a  short  collection  printed  as  a  private  subscription  edition  for  the 
author.  The  collection  includes  sixty-two  poems,  many  of  them  famil- 
iar to  readers  of  the  old  Overland  Monthly,  a  few  familiar  to  the  read- 
ers of  the  Argonaut.  The  poems  by  Ina  Coolbrith  are  among  the  woe- 
fully small  treasures  of  Californian  verse.  And  yet,  unfortunately,  there 
is  little  distinctively  Californian  about  them.  We  say  unfortunately, 
because  we  know — as  Miss  Coolbrith  must  know— that  outside  recogni- 
tion of  the  poetry  written  by  Californians  is  largely  dependent  upon  the 
real  or  simulated  local  color  with  which  this  poetry  is  infused.  Bret 
Harte's  Eastern  public  came  to  know  him  because  he  put  what  they 
supposed  to  be  a  distinctively  Californian  flavor  into  his  work  ;  his  peo- 
ple were,  in  other  than  Californian  eyes,  the  people  of  California,  his 
landscape  to  them  was  our  landscape,  his  very  atmosphere  had  in  it 
to  them  something  of  California.  Now,  pointing  out  this  fact  is  by  no 
means  blaming  Miss  Coolbrith's  art.  It  is  in  obedience  to  her  art  that 
she  has  written  as  she  has.  We  are  merely  deploring  the  fact  for  her 
fame's  sake — that  is,  for  the  money  she  might  make  from  different  work. 
Nearly  all  her  poems  tell  how  deeply  their  author  is  impressed  by  nat- 
ural beauty.  There  is  a  minor  strain  in  many  of  them.  There  is  never 
any  striving  after  mere  effect,  no  sensationalism,  very  little  humor.  But 
in  each  and  all  there  is  music  and  beauty,  and  a  glint  of  the  sunshine 
of  genuine  poesy. 

Shrewrd  and  enterprising  as  are  our  American  publishers,  and  they 
need  to  be  both  to  successfully  battle  with  trade  piracy  and  undersell- 
ing, they  may  beneficially  take  a  cue  from  the  following  story  :  A  Bos- 
ton firm,  which  shall  be  nameless,  used  to  print  an  edition  of  "  Don 
Quixote  "  in  English,  which  was  more  nearly  an  edition  dc  luxe  than 
any  edition  of  the  Spanish  masterpieces  that  America  has  produced. 
But  the  sale  was  slow,  and  the  plates  slumbered  under  the  cobwebs  in 
the  publisher's  cellar.  Tiring  of  so  much  useless  lumber,  they  at  last 
sold  a  lot  of  their  plates  to  a  Philadelphia  house.  A  cheap  edition  for 
the  Southern  and  Central  Western  States  was  struck  off,  and  again 
the  poor  plates  went  to  sleep  in  the  cellar.  Not  long  ago  a  new  pub- 
lishing house  was  started  in  London.  One  of  its  proprietors  had  been 
in  the  United  States  buying  up  old  plates.  Among  others  the  "  Don 
Quixote"  took  his  fancy,  which  was  indulged  for  a  round  sum.  Away 
went  the  plates  to  the  great  Babylon  of  books.  Not  to  sleep  again,  at 
least  for  a  while,  however.  The  other  day  the  world  of  bibliomania  was 
agitated  by  the  announcement  that  "  a  magnificent  four  volume  edition 
of  "  Don  Quixote,"  bound  in  white  vellum,  printed  on  hand-made  pa- 
per, embellished  with  French  etchings,  and  prefaced  with  the  clever  ar- 
ticle on  Cervantes  by  Henri  Van  Laun,"  was  to  be  issued  in  London. 
But  the  cream  of  the  joke  lies  in  the  following  facts ;  The  resident 
partner  of  a  New  York  importing  house  bit  savagely,  actually  purchas- 
ing for  America  half  the  edition.  When  the  books  reached  New  York, 
the  buyer  of  a  Boston  firm  was  the  first  customer.  He  liked  the  ediu'on 
so  well  that  he  took  half  of  the  half.  Imagine  his  surprise  when  his 
principal  sent  him  a  copy  of  the  original  book,  the  letter  press  being  an 
exact  fac-simile  of  the  much  advertised  London  venture. 


Thus  Ouida  on  international  copyright:  "  A  correspondent  writing 
to  you  said  that  the  Board  of  Trade  thought  that  international  copy- 
right would  interfere  with  free  trade.  Does  free  trade  mean  that  the  ar- 
ticle sold  by  one  person  is  stolen  from  another?  Certainly  not  Yet 
English  books  are  stolen  by  America,  and  free  trade  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  question.  Until  lately  a  sort  of  payment  was  made  by  Ameri- 
can firms  for  "advance  sheets."  Messrs.  Lippincott  &  Co. ,  of  Phila- 
delphia, gave  me  always  three  hundred  pounds  sterling  for  each  work 
of  which  I  sent  them  the  proofs.  Now  even  this  slender  Iwnorarium  is 
done  away  with  under  the  wholesale  piracies  of  every  new  work  by 
Munro  &  Co.,  in  cheap  and  villainously  printed  paper  copies.  Lippin- 
cotts  often  informed  me  that  they  would  give  thousands  where  they  gave 
hundreds  if  there  were  a  copyright  law.  Now  even  their  hundreds  are 
not  forthcoming,  since  Munro  instantly  pirates  their  publications. 
Meanwhile  American  writers  can  produce  their  works  in  England  with- 
out losing  their  rights  in  America.  We  can  not  reverse  the  process.  It 
has  always  seemed  to  me  the  most  disgraceful  wholesale  robbery  that 
ever  existed.  Why  should  the  whole  American  nation  profit  by  and 
amuse  itself  with  the  writings  of  English  authors  without  these  authors' 
leave  and  profit  in  return  ?  It  is  no-  question  of  free  trade ;  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  unblushing  robbery.  I  can  protect  my  horse,  my  rings,  the 
saucepans  my  cook  uses,  the  spade  my  gardener  works  with  ;  1  can  not- 
protect  that  work  of  my  own  brain  which  without  me  could  never  have 
taken  shape  or  seen  the  light,  and  must  be  more  intrinsically  and  utterly 
mine  than  anything  on  earth."    For  plainness  this  out-Reade's  Reade. 


A  young  man  of  Keokuk,  la.,  importuned  his  fiance'e  to 
name  the  day  for  their  marriage.  Upon  her  saying  she 
would  marry  him  the  following  month,  he  threw  his  arms 
around  her  and  embraced  her.  He  was  not  conscious  of 
using  unusual  strength,  but  the  girl  suddenly  fell  back  dead 
in  his  arms.  Heart-disease  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
cause. — Esteemed  Contemporary.  Something  like  this  hap- 
pened in  Chicago  not  long  ago.  A  young  man  importuned 
a  girl  for  whom  he  had  been  buying  oysters  all  winter  to 
name  the  day  for  their  marriage.  Upon  her  saying  that  she 
would  marry  him  the  following  month  he  fainted  away. 


"  I  now  recognize  the  force  of  Mr.  George  William  Curtis's 
remark,  that  '  the  past  is  often  tinged  with  melancholy.'  Per- 
haps it  wasn't  George  that  said  this,  but  it  was  somebody 
over  your  way." — Princess  Dolgorouki. 


Messrs.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons  have  published  the  correspondence 
between  themselves  and  Messrs.  Harper  &  Brothers,  touching  the  re- 
publication of  the  Carlyle  "  Reminiscences  "  in  this  country.  We  have 
read  the  correspondence  carefully,  and  think  the  Scribners  clearly  right 
in  the  affair.  As  their  larger  edition  is  a  finer  one  than  the  Harpers 
have  issued,  those  who  buy  the  books  for  their  libraries  will  do  well  to 

remember  this  fact. The  Victorian  Review,  edited  by  H.  Mortimer 

Franklyn,  comes  regularly  to  this  office.  The  matter  it  contains  is  cer- 
tainly very  solid,  from  an  American  point  of  view.     The  publication 

seems  to  be  a  flourishing  one,    however. James    E.    Matthews, 

Eureka,  Humboldt  County,  has  sent  us  the  history  of  Del  Norte  County, 
a  bulky  pamphlet  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  pages,  written  by  A. 

J.    Bledsoe. Mrs.    Harriet  Prescott  Spofford's  best  story,  "  The 

Amber  Gods,"  is  to  be  republished  in  the  Leisure  Hour  Series  of  Henry 

Holt  &  Co.;  a  merited  distinction. Henry  G.  Bohn,  the  publisher 

of  the  world-famous  "  Bohn  Libraries,"  has  an  autobiography  in  prep- 
aration, and  will  shortly  commit  it  to  the  printer. Miss  Harriet 

W.  Preston  purposes  to  show  the  world  that  a  woman  can 
translate    Virgil.      James     R.     Osgood    &    Co.     have     just    issued 

The    Georgics,"     done    into     English      by      her. One    fof 

the  characters  in  a  recent  "high  sensation"  novel  called  "Beau- 
lieu,"  is  responsible  for  the  following  :  "  Love  Madeleine?  Yes,  I  do, 
very  tenderly,  with  a  passionless,  heatless,  lunar  love ;  but  you,  Dagmar 
— you  I  love  to  madness."  This  is  lacking  in  something.  A  third  girl 
should  be  introduced,  and  the  young  man  should  love  her  to  idiocy. 

Before  the  beginning  of  his  present  illness  Lord  Beaconsfield  was 

at  work  on  a  continuation  of  "  Endymion."  Which  is  evidence  that 
Providence  does  sometimes  interfere  on  behalf  of  a  long-suffering  read- 
ing public. An  illustrated  subscription  volume  of  the  poems  of 

Paul  H.  Hayne  is  being  issued  by  D.  Lothrop  &  Co.,  and  the  carpet- 
bagging  book  agent  will  soon  invade  the  New  South  with  it. Wilkie 

Collin  ;  has  written  ' '  The  Woman  in  White, "  and  ' '  The  Yellow  Mask, " 

and  now  he  is  writing  "The  Black  Robe.". The  revised  edition  of 

the  New  Testament  will  be  published  some  time  next  month,  simulta- 
neously in  this  country  and  England. In  Scribner's  for  May,  Ralph 

Waldo  Emerson  will  patronize  the  dead  Carlyle,  using  for  the  occasion 

the  choicest  and  most  misunderstandable  of  Bostonese. Henry 

Ward  Beecher  says  he  will  go  on  with  his  "Life  of  Christ."  Why.-1 
one  wonders.  The  first  part  of  the  work  was  a  trade  failure,  and  when 
it  was  issued  the  author  was  more  famous  than  he  can  ever  hope  to  be 

again. "  The  Man  Without  a  Country,"  Edward  Everett  Hale's 

masterpiece,  and  one  of  the  best  American  short  stories,  was  first 
printed  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly.  When  published  in  book  form  ninety 
thousand  copies  were  sold.  Lately  the  publishers  of  Munro's  Seaside 
Library  published  the  story  without  permission.  The  author,  who  still 
holds  the  copyright,  has  just  brought  suit  for  damages  in  the  sum  of  five 

thousand  dollars. A  self-styled  "  Bible  Student,"  writes  to  a  New 

York  paper,  warning  the  authors  of  the  new  translation  of  the  Bible 
that  they  are  in  danger  of  the  curse  pronounced  in  Revelations  xxii  : 
18,  19.  The  elaborately  idiotic  argument  of  the  "Student"  is  con- 
futed by  a  correspondent  of  the  same  paper,  who  shows  that  the  last 
book  of  the  present  canon  of  the  Scriptures  was  not  accepted  as  in- 
spired until  the  time  of  Athanasius,  at  which  time  the  "Revelations"' 
were  arbitrarily  joined  to  the  New  Testament  by  that  eminent  divine. 
"  It  is  probable,"  says  the  writer,  "that  the  author  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse had  in  mind  that  prophecy  alone  when  he  penned  the  words  of 
that  curse,  and  wrote  it  as  a  warning  to  those  who  would  detract  from 
the  authority  of  his  prophecy,  or  would  add  greater  things  to  what  he 
had  had  revealed  to  him  of  a  future  state."  It  seems  strange  that  this 
century  should  see  such  a  question  disputed. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


THE    KIND    OF   WOMEN    MEN    MARRY. 


And  the  Kind  they  Commend  to  their  Friends. 


INTAGLIOS. 


Self. 


Many  a  man,  says  an  Eastern  writer,  is  very  fond  of  women 
whom  he  is  unwilling  to  marry.  The  saying  is  partially  true, 
though  no  truer  than  its  converse — that  many  a  man  is  will- 
ing to  marry  a  woman  of  whom  he  is  not  very  fond,  or,  in- 
deed, not  fond  at  all.  The  idea  indicated  is,  that  a  man  may 
enjoy  the  society  of  a  woman,  and  love  to  flirt  with  her,  and 
yet  be  afraid  from  prudential  motives  to  make  her  his  wife. 
This  frequently  happens,  but  far  less  frequently  than  might 
be  thought  ;  and  when  it  happens,  the  man  is  cautious  and 
inclined  to  reflect  on  the  subject  of  his  affections  and  affini- 
ties. But  marriage  generally  has  little  to  do  with  reason — 
probably  because  it  ought  to  have  so  much  to  do  with  it — being 
determined,  for  the  most  part,  by  instinct,  impulse,  passion. 
As  a  rule,  doubtless,  a  man  will  marry  any  woman  with  whom 
he  is  habitually  thrown  in  contact,  when  there  is  no  great 
disparity  of  years  or  circumstances  between  them,  and  when 
she  knows  how  to  humor  his  egotism. 

The  old-fashioned  notion  that  men  look  with  a  totally  dif- 
ferent eye  on  a  woman  when  they  want  a  wife  from  that  with 
which  they  look  on  women  generally  can  not  be  sustained. 
Albeit  there  are  men  ever  in  quest  of  a  connubial  partner, 
the  mass  of  them  get  such  a  partner  without  searching  for 
her.  They  are  very  apt  to  be  surprised  into  matrimony,  or, 
at  least,  into  matrimonial  intents — provided,  of  course,  that 
the  matter  be  not  taken  out  of  their  hands  by  the  woman 
herself.  No  man  is  so  likely  to  become  engaged  as  he  who 
is  persuaded  that  he  will  never  be.  He  is  so  prepared  on 
one  side  for  circumstances  of  a  certain  kind,  that  he  is  wholly 
unguarded  on  the  other  side  for  circumstances  of  an  oppo 
site  kind.  At  the  very  moment  that  he  is  confident  of  ever- 
lasting celibacy,  that  he  is  rejoicing  over  his  freedom,  a  sud- 
den shift  in  a  sentimental  environment,  a  word,  a  blush,  a 
tear,  a  caress,  decides  his  doom. 

What  kind  of  a  woman  is  a  man  most  likely  to  marry  ? 
A  general  answer  might  be  any  kind  of  a  woman,  the  kind 
being  largely  determined  by  contiguity  and  opportunity.  A 
popular  notion  is  that  she  who  is  prudent,  conventional,  do- 
mestic, has  the  best  prospects ;  while  she  who  is  indiscreet, 
obedient  to  impulse,  fond  of  pleasure,  has  the  worst  pros- 
pects. Ancient  spinsters  noted  for  primness,  and  matrons 
of  the  solemn  order,  incline  to  tell  light-hearted,  rollicking 
girls  that  they  are  throwing  away  good  chances  ;  that  marry- 
ing men  are  deterred  by  their  giddiness  from  serious  con- 
sideration of  the  main  subject.  These  are  drawn,  it  is  as- 
serted, to  industrious,  demure,  unworldly  maidens,  who  show 
at  a  glance  that  they  are  matrimonially  foreordained.  As  a 
theory  this  may  be  specious,  but  facts  do  not  bear  it  out — 
the  contrary  rather.  Men  prone  to  cooperative  housekeep- 
ing approve  of  the  industrious,  demure,  unworldly  creatures ; 
they  think  they  would  make  excellent  wives,  and  wonder  why 
some  other  man  does  not  marry  them.  But  they  seldom 
marry  such  women  themselves. 

Why  don't  they?  They  could  not  tell  if  they  should  try. 
They  know,  however,  that  they  don't,  and  they  don't  want 
to.  There  seem  to  be  two  sorts  of  girls— those  that  ought, 
because  specially  fit,  to  be  married,  and  never  are  married, 
and  those  that  never  should  and  never  will  be,  and  yet  inva- 
riably get  married.  The  former  are  usually  the  demure,  in- 
dustrious, unwordly,  domestic  ;  the  latter  are  the  easy,  care- 
less, merry,  imprudent,  frolicsome,  saucy  girls,  of  whom  men 
become  enamored  for  no  reason  at  all,  and  in  spite  of  them- 
selves. When  a  man  falls  in  love  and  can't  climb  out  read- 
ily, he  avails  himself  of  marriage,  and  is  often  extricated 
thereby  without  intending  it.  He  is  no  more  logical  in  mat- 
rimony than  in  celibacy  ;  the  same  thing  that  makes  him  a 
lover  turns  him  into  a  husband,  and  he  is  thrice  blessed  if 
he  does  not  discover  a  sharp  and  sudden  difference  be 
tween  the  two.  It  is  passion,  not  reason,  and  is  called  the 
divine  passion  because  it  is  so  thoroughly  human. 

Men  generally  like  one  kind  of  women  and  love  another 
kind.  The  one  kind  they  are  commonly  recommended  to  wed, 
and  don't ;  the  other  kind  they  are  advised  not  to  wed,  and 
do.  Which  is  the  better — to  take  a  wife  because  you  like 
her,  or  take  a  wife  because  you  love  her,  Hymen  alone  knows, 
and  he  won't  tell.  If  you  do  either  or  neither,  you  may  re- 
pent. There  is  no  absolute  safety  in  wedlock  or  out  of  it. 
No  man's  experience  is  good  for  another  man,  and  our  own 
experience  in  these  affairs  is  rarely  valuable  ;  for  every  time 
a  man  falls  in  love  the  accident  varies,  though  the  effect  is 
unaltered.  No  man  can  say  what  sort  of  woman  will  be  his 
wife ;  and  if  he  be  wise  he  won't  express  any  opinion  on  the 
subject.  He  may  cherish  many  views  and  have  many  beliefs 
thereupon,  but  the  more  of  these  he  has  the  less  likely  they 
are  to  be  confirmed.  He  who  insists,  in  his  bachelor  days, 
that  his  wife  shall  be  a  beauty,  is  apt  to  find  her  plain.  He 
who  cannot  endure  a  woman  without  intellect  surrenders  to 
one  never  suspected  of  it.  The  devotee  of  order  discovers 
himself  mated  with  the  embodiment  of  confusion.  The 
stickler  for  elegance  sees,  when  the  glamour  of  courtship 
.  has  been  removed,  that  he  is  joined  to  a  dowdy. 

Marriage  goes,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  contrasts,  if  not  by 
contraries.  Less  even  than  a  man  does  a  woman  get  the 
husband  she  paints  to  her  fancy.  Her  connubial  ideas  are 
commonly  regulated  by  her  age  and  experience.  The  man 
she  desires  at  sixteen  or  seventeen  would  be  a  burden  at 
twenty  ;  and  her  ideal  at  twenty  might  prove  a  bore  at 
twenty-five.  She  begins  with  sentimentalism,  and  ends  with 
soberness  ;  vanity  impels  her  first,  but  sympathy  holds  her 
last.  We  are  all,  when  young,  full  of  thoughts  and  theories 
about  love  and  marriage,  and  individual  experience  is  ever 
contradicting  what  we  have  learned.  Marriage  is  as  impene- 
trable as  love.  Few  of  us  are  prepared  for  their  disclosures. 
We  may  love  and  marry  again  and  again  ;  but  our  ideal  of 
love  or  marriage  is  almost  always  wholly  unlike  the  thing 
itself. 


"No,  we  are  not  a  candidate  for  the  Consulate  at  the 
Bifandovlandoosha  Ghalba.  We  were,  we  admit  that.  But, 
since  learning  that  the  last  consul  was  served  up  on  toast  at 
a  state  dinner,  while  the  one  before  him  was  eaten  raw  at  an 
informal  lunch,  we  have  withdrawn  our  acceptance  of  the 
appointment,  in  order  to  relieve  President  Garfield  from 
complicating  appointments,  and  leave  the  field  clear  to  an 
Ohio  man." — Bob  Burdette. 


One  day  I  paused  before  the  college  door 
To  see  the  fairy  landscape  mirrored  there. 
Instead  of  floor,  and  wall,  and  winding  stair, 

The  broad,  fresh  slopes  pi  green  lay  spread  before 
My  eyes  ;  and  far-ofF  shone  the  azure  bay, 

Beyond  which  Tamalpais  arose  on  high, 

And,  gray  between  the  blue  of  sea  and  sky, 
The  distant  Farallones  like  shadows  lay. 

But  soft  blue  skies  and  sunny  sweeps  of  green 
Grew  dim,  then  faded  quite,  for  in  their  place 
Behold  !  the  image  of  my  form  and  face, 

That,  rising  there,  had  blurred  the  whole  sweet  scene. 
Ah  me !  what  beauty  we  might  ever  know 
If  self,  intruding,  did  not  blind  us  so  ! 

— Jane  Bit  fry. 


This  Pan  is  but  an  idle  god,  I  guess, 

Since  all  the  fair  midsummer  of  my  dreams    . 
He  loiters  listlessly  by  woody  streams, 

Soaking  the  lush  glooms  up  with  laziness, 

Or  drowsing  where  the  maiden  winds  caress 
Him  wantonly,  and  powder  him  with  gleams 
Of  sifted  sunshine.     And  he  ever  seems 

Drugged  with  unutterable  joy  ;  unless 
His  low  pipes  whistle  hints  of  it  far  out 

Across  the  ripples  to  the  dragon  fly, 

That,  like  a  wind-born  blossom  blown  about, 

Drops  quiveringly  down  as  though  to  die. 
Then  lifts  and  wavers  on,  as  if  in  doubt 
Whether  to  fan  his  wings  or  fly  without. 

—James  II".  Riley. 

To  Genevra. 
Thy  cheek  is  pale  with  thought,  but  not  from  woe. 

And  yet  so  lovely,  that  if  mirth  could  flush 

Its  rose  of  whiteness  with  the  brightest  blush, 
My  heart  would  wish  away  that  ruder  glow, 
And  dazzle  not  thy  deep  blue  eyes — but,  oh  1 

While  gazing  on  them  sterner  eyes  will  gush, 

And  into  mine  my  mother's  weakness  rush, 
Soft  as  the  last  drops  round  heaven's  airy  bow. 
For  through  thy  long  dark  lashes  low  depending, 

The  soul  of  melancholy  Gentleness 
Gleams  like  a  seraph  from  the  sky  descending, 

Above  all  pain  yet  pitying  all  distress  ; 
At  once  such  majesty  with  sweetness  blending, 

I  worship  more  but  can  not  love  thee  less. 


MR.    SPOOPENDYKE. 


He  Explains  to  His  Spouse  the  Deadlock  in  the  Senate. 


-Byron. 


Accomplices.  {1865.) 
The  soft  new  grass  is  creeping  o'er  the  graves 
By  the  Potomac,  and  the  crisp  round    flower 
Lifts  its  blue  cup  to  catch  the  passing  shower  ; 
The  pine  cone  ripens,  and  the  long  moss  waves 
Its  tangled  gonfalons  above  our  braves. 
Hark,  what  a  burst  of  music  from  yon  bower  1 — 
The  Southern  nightingale,  that  hour  by  hour. 
In  its  melodious  summer  madness  raves. 

Ah,  with  what  delicate  touches  of  her  hand, 
With  what  sweet  voices,   Nature  seeks  to  screen 

The  awful  Crime  of  this  distracted  land- 
Sets  her  birds  singing,  while  she  spreads  her  green 
Mantle  of  velvet  where  the  Murdered  lie, 
As  if  to  hide  the  horror  from  God's  eye. 

—  Thomas  Bailey  Aldriek. 

Fame. 
One  sitting  in  a  cavern  by  the  sea, 

Wrought  for  long  days  upon  a  block  of  stone  ; 
He  heard  the  rhythmic  cadences,  wind-blown 
From  tropic  forest  depths,  where  each  gaunt  tree 
Was  rich  with  music ;  and  these  seemed  to  be 
The  spell  wherein  that  form  divine  was  shown, 
Which  ruled  his  dream,  a  dream  his  soul  had  known 
When  life  was  young,  and  love  from  sorrow  free. 

They  set  the  statue  in  a  temple,  where 
The  columned  aisles  were  hushed,  and  dim,  and  vast, 
And  there  its  glorious  beauty  shone  like  flame  ; 
And  still  men  call  the  stone  supremely  fair, 
But  centuries  have  drifted  swiftly  past, 

And  silence  holds  the  artist  and  his  name. 

—  T/tomas  S.  Collier. 


Requirement. 
We  live  by  Faith  ;  but  Faith  is  not  the  slave 

Of  text  and  legend.      Reason's  voice  and  God's, 

Nature's  and  Duty's,  never  are  at  odds. 
What  asks  our  Father  of  His  children  save 

Justice,  and  mercy,  and  humility, 
A  reasonable  service  of  good  deeds, 
Pure  living,  tenderness  to  human  needs, 

Reverence  and  trust,  and  prayer  for  light  to  see 
The  Master's  footprints  in  our  daily  ways  ? 

No  knotted  scourge,  nor  sacrificial  knife, 

But  the  calm  beauty  of  an  ordered  life, 
Whose  very  breathing  is  unworded  praise — 

A  life  that  stands,  as  all  true  lives  have  stood, 

Fast  rooted  in  the  faith  that  God  is  good. 

— John  Green  leaf  XVIutlier. 

A    Dream, 
A  man  stood  on  a  barren  mountain-peak 
Shrouded  in  night,  and  cried,   "O  world  of  gloom  ! 
O  sunless  world  !    O  universal  tomb  ! 
Blind,  cold,   mechanic  sphere,  wherein  I  seek 
In  vain  for  Life  and  Love,   till  Hope  grows  weak, 
And  falters  toward  Chaos !     Vast,  blank  doom  1 
Huge  darkness  in  a  narrow  prison-room  1 
Thou  art  dead — dead  !  "     Yet,  ere  he  ceased  to  speak, 
Across  the  level  ocean,  in  the  East, 

The  moon-dawn  grew  ;  and  all  that  mountain's  side 
Rose,  newly-born  from  empty  dusk.     Fields,  trees, 
And  deep  glen-hollows,  as  the  light  increased, 
Seemed  vital ;  and  from  heaven,  bare  and  wide, 
The  moon's  white  soul  looked  over  lands  and  seas. 

— Anon. 


To    Ethel. 
Who  has  not  seen  the  scarlet  columbine, 

That  flashes  like  a  flame  among  the  ferns, 

Whose  drooping  bell,  with  rich,  warm  color  burns, 
Until  its  very  dew-drops  seem  like  wine? 
In  thy  dark  eyes  the  blossom's  soul  doth  shine, 

On  thy  bright  cheek  doth  live  its  splendid  hue; 

Of  all  the  wild-wood  flowers  that  ever  grew, 
Thou'rt  like  but  one — the  dainty  columbine. 
So  when  the  welcome  wild-flowers  come  again, 

Among  the  gold,  and  white,  and  blue,  there'll  be 
One  blossom  with  a  ruby  glow-,  and  then, 

Gathering  its  brightness,  will  I  think  of  thee, 
For,  looking  on  the  treasure  that  I  hold, 
I  see  it  hides,  like  thee,  a  heart  of  gold. 

— S.  E.  Anderson. 


"  My  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Spoopendyke,  holding  a  piece  of 
lace  to  her  overskirt  and  wondering  whether  she  had  better 
plait  it  on  or  full  it  in  ;  "  my  dear,  who  is  this  Congressman 
Lock  who  has  just  died  ?" 

"What  Congressman  Lock?';  asked  Mr.  Spoopendyke. 
"  Why,  I  read  in  the  paper  this  morning  that  they  couldn't 
do  any  business  because  of  the  dead  Mr.  Lock." 

"That  ain't  a  Congressman,"  said  Mr.  Spoopendyke. 
You  read  that  there  was  a  deadlock  in  the  Senate." 

"  Yes,  and  I  read  it  all  through,  and  when  I  found  that 
Mr.  Conkling  felt  so  bad  about  it,  I  thought  Mr.  Lock  must 
be  a  Congressman." 

"No,  he  isn't  either.  The  deadlock  means  that  the  Demo- 
crats and    Republicans   can't   agree.      Senator  Mahone,  of 

Virginia,  went  over  to  the  Republicans,  and " 

"  I  see,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Spoopendyke,  "and  Mr.  Conk- 
ling won't  have  him  confirmed.  Though  I  can't  understand 
why  they  should  interfere  with  Mr.  Mahone's  religion.      If 

the  poor  man  wants  to  join  the  church,  I " 

"  Who  wants  to  join  the  church  ?  Who's  a  church  ?  Think 
Mr.  Conkling's  a  bishop  ?  Got  an  idea  he's  an  altar?  S'pose 
he's  a  dod-gasted  chapel  with  ivy  all  over  him,  a  spike  fence 
and  a  chime  of  bells  ?  It's  Stanley  Matthews  he  don't  want 
confirmed." 

"  He's  Mr.  Garfield's  collector,  isn't  he  ?" 
"No,  he  ain't.     That's  Judge   Robertson.     Mr.   Garfield 
wants- Judge  Robertson  for  collector,  and   Mr.  Conkling  is 
opposed  to  him." 

"  I  don't  see  why  he  should  be.  Though  of  course  I 
should  suppose  Mr.  Garfield  would  rather  have  a  man  like 
Mr.  Mahone,  who  is  going  into  the  church.". 

"Where's  your  sense?"  snorted  Mr.  Spoopendyke. 
"  What  d'ye  want  to  mix  things  up  for?  Trying  to  make  a 
grab-bag  of  prominent  Americans  ?  Stanley  Matthews  is 
candidate  for  judge.  Mr.  Mahone  is  a  Senator,  and  Robert- 
son is  appointed  collector,  but,  like  Matthews,  hasn't  been 
confirmed.     Can  you  see  through  that  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  understand  that ;  but  I  don't  see  any  excuse 
for  fighting  the  Democrats,  unless  they  think  that  Mr.  Ro- 
bertson would  collect  money  from   Mr.  Mahone,  and   Mr. 

Matthews  would  send  him  to  jail.     In  that  case  it " 

"  In  that  case  it  would  take  you  to  straighten  'em  out  1" 
squealed  Mr.  Spoopendyke.  "  What're  you  trying  to  get  up 
now  ? — an  idiot  asylum  ?  Are  you  planning  for  a  murder, 
and  trying  to  get  up  an  insanity  plea?  What  d'ye  think 
Robertson's  going  to  collect,  hens  ?  Got  a  notion  that  Mat- 
thews is  a  penitentiary,  sitting  around  to  be  leased  out?  Im- 
agine Mahone  to  be  a  national  debt  ?  Well,  they  ain't ; 
they're  men,  I  tell  ye — men  with  legs,"  and  Mr.  Spoopen- 
dyke kicked  out  both  his  own  foot-handles,  by  way  of  illusr 
tration.  "  Conkling  is  opposed  to  Matthews  and  Robertson. 
He  says  they  shan't  be  confirmed  ;  but  he  is  a  friend  of  Ma- 
hone." 

"  That's  what  I  didn't  see,"  said  Mrs.  Spoopendyke.  "  I 
am  glad  Mr.  Mahone  will  be  confirmed,  though  I  don't  care 
for  Mr.  Matthews  and  Mr.  Robertson.  It  will  teach  them  to 
repent  of  their  sins,  and  not  fly  into  the  face  of  Providence. 
I'm  glad  Mr.  Conkling  is  a  good  Episcopalian." 

"Oh!  he's  a  prayer-book!"  howled  Mr.  Spoopendyke. 
"  You've  found  him  out  1  You've  got  him  !  All  he  wants  is 
a  red  cushion,  and  a  rack  nailed  up  in  front  of  him,  to  be  a 
dod-gasted  mourner's  bench  !  Didn't  I  tell  ye  he  was  a  sen- 
ator ?  Do  ye  know  what  a  senator  is?  It's  something 
shaped  like  a  pie.  A  measly  pie  !  Understand  it  now?" 
"And  is  Mr.  Mahone  a  senator,  too?" 
"No,  he  ain:t  a  senator!"  grinned  Mr.  Spoopendyke;  "he's 
a  lightning-rod  to  keep  howling  idiots  from  falling  overboard. 
Begin  to  see  into  it  ?  And  they  want  him  confirmed,  so  if 
he  finds  any  dod-gasted  female  named  Spoopendyke  slop- 
ping into  a  canal,  he'll  slam  a  church  on  top  of  her  !" 

"  Upon  my  word,  my  dear,"  remonstrated  Mrs.  Spoopen- 
dyke, "you  talk  extravagantly.  Mr.  Mahone  may  fight  Dem- 
ocrats, but  he  would  never  go  around  throwing  churches  at 
women.  I  don't  know  Mr.  Mahone,  but  I  don't  believe  he 
would  do  a  thing  of  that  kind.  As  for  Mr.  Matthews  and 
Mr.  Robertson,  they  know  their  business  best ;  but  if  they 
have  abused  Mr.  Conkling,  I  would  never  read  one  of  Mr. 
Matthews'  decisions,  and  Mr.  Robertson  might  call  here  ev- 
ery day  for  a  month  and  he  could  never  even  collect  the  pa- 
per bill." 

"That's  it !"  yelled  Mr.  Spoopendyke.  "There's  the  sci- 
ence of  government !  All  you  want  now  is  a  saloon  in  the 
basement  to  be  the  national  capitol !  What  you  need  is  a 
gas-metre  and  a  veto  to  be  an  improved  White  House 
When  Robertson  conies  here  for  the  milk  bill,  you  pay  him, 
you  hear?  And  when  Matthews  is  justice  of  the  peace  for 
Brooklyn,  you  have  Conkling  arrested  for  stealing  coal,  you 
hear?  That'll  fetch  it  !  You've  got  the  idea  now  !  All  you 
want  to  do  is  to  live  all  summer  in  the  soldiers'  home  to  be 
a  complete  administration  !  If  I  had  your  vision  I'd  get  up 
on  three  sticks  and  hire  out  as  a  telescope  ! " 

"Of  course,  I'll  do  what  you  say,"  replied  Mrs.  Spoopen- 
dyke, submissively ;  "  and  if  Mr.  Conkling  should  take  some 
of  our  coal,  unless  it  was  by  mistake,  I  should  certainly  feel 
like  complaining  of  him.  If  Mr.  Robertson  comes  I  will  pay 
him,  though  the  milk  is  not  as  good  as  the  first  we' got.  Per- 
haps Mr.  Matthews  will  fix  that  when  he  gets  to  be  justice. 
Do  you  think  Mr.  Mahone  will  come,  too?" 

"Come!"  shrieked  Mr.  Spoopendyke;  "of  course  he'll 
come,  He's  liable  to  be  here  any  minute.  He's  a  burglar,  I 
tell  you,  and  he  may  come  over  the  back  fence  to-night  ! 
Look  out  for  him — I  think  I  hear  him  now!"  and  Mr. 
Spoopendyke  fell  clear  over  himself  into  bed,  and  pulled  the 
clothes  over  his  head. 

"  Now  I  understand  why  they  have  a  deadlock,"  mused 
Mrs.  Spoopendyke,  pushing  the  table  against  the  door  as  a 
precaution  against  the  marauding  Mahone,  and  then  exam- 
ining a  pimple  on  her  elbow.  "I  suspected  there  would  be 
trouble  when  Mr.  Garfield  beat  Mr.  Arthur  for  the  Presi- 
dency," and  she  crawled  into  bed,  wondering  how  to  tell  Mr. 
Mahone  from  Mr.  Robertson,  and  whether  Mr.  Conkling 
would  be  content  with  what  he  could  carry,  or  if  he  might 
not  also  demand  her  new  chudda  cloth  dress,  with  cut-steel 
buttons. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 
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Some  evenings  ago  Mr.  J.  W.  Simonton  delivered  a  lec- 
ture in  this  city  upon  "The  Associated  Press."  The  gentle- 
man is  well  qualified  to  discuss  this  topic,  having  been  for 
fourteen  years  general  manager  of  the  association.  The 
lecture  was  a  most  interesting  one,  and  was  illustrated 
by  rapid  telegraphing  to  various  parts  of  the  world.  All  this, 
however,  is  merely  preliminary.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
Associated  Press  is  a  great  benefit  to  the  reading  public  of 
the  United  States.  It  collects  and  sends  news,  by  its  combi- 
nation system,  at  rates  which  place  it  within  the  power  of 
almost  every  paper  in  the  land  to  spread  before  its  readers 
the  history  of  the  day.  And  it  is  largely  to  the  Associated 
Press  system  that  the  great  dailies  of  the  United  States  owe 
their  greatness.  But,  in  our  opinion,  the  Associated  Press 
gathers  not  wisely,  but  too  well.  We  confess  to  feeling  a 
profound  lack  of  interest  in  the  murders,  the  outrages,  the 
suicides,  the  filthy  divorce  suits,  and  the  other  garbage  that 
floats  on  the  stream  of  journalism  in  the  Eastern  States.  We 
will  even  confess  that  we  hold  our  nose  when  the  California 
stream  becomes  stagnant.  This,  however,  is  purely  a  matter 
of  personal  liking.  There  are  others  to  whom  such  matters 
are  sweet  morsels,  to  be  rolled  lingeringly  under  the  tongue. 
Mr.  Simonton  might  reply,  and  justly,  too,  that  the  Associ- 
ated Press  is  not  a  great  moral  reformer,  but  a  business  as- 
sociation ;  that  it  collects  and  forwards  the  news,  and  that 
the  task  of  selection  lies  with  the  editors  ;  that  these  gentle- 
men can  reject  all  but  the  pearls,  if  triey  will ;  or,  if  they 
prefer,  they  may  cast  them,  with  the  rest  of  the  stuff,  into  the 
trough.  This  is  indisputable.  But  if  we  may  not  expect  re- 
form from  the  Associated  Press,  let  us  turn  to  the  editors.  If 
there  is  anything  deeply  imbedded  in  the  San  Francisco 
editors  skull,  it  is  that  telegraphing  costs  money,  and  that 
words  must  not  be  wasted — this  last  in  a  purely  telegraphic 
sense,  however.  It  cuts  him  to  the  heart  to  cast  aside  a  tele- 
graphic item.  He  will  leave  out  fresh  local  matter  in  order 
to  print  a  dreary  telegraphic  record  of  shootings,  stabbings, 
and  poisonings,  and  then  he  is  straightway  filled  with  a  great 
joy.  But  if  a  providential  hurricane  overturn  the  telegraph 
poles,  he  is  much  cast  down  in  spirit.  He  regretfully  an- 
nounces, in  a  paragraph  which  is  almost  a  wail,  that  "  owing 
"  to  an  unforeseen  circumstance  over  which  we  had  no  con- 
"trol — a  storm  in  the  mountains — we  are  unable  to  furnish 
"our  readers  with  our  usual  large  amount  of  Eastern  dis- 
"  patches."  Then  he  mournfully  proceeds  to  fill  up  his  paper 
with  something  local— to  the  intense  but  gratified  astonish- 
ment of  his  readers. 

The  economy  of  the  San  Francisco  editor  is  something 
marvelous.  We  can  recall  but  few  instances  of  telegraphed 
matter  being  wasted.  Occasionally,  however,  there  is  such 
an  one — for  example,  when  the  editorial  comments  of  the 
New  York  papers  upon  the  various  phases  of  the  Kalloch- 
DeYoung  vendetta  were  sent  us  by  the  Associated  Press. 
When  these  remarks  were  partly  favorable  to  the  DeYoungs 
and  partly  to  the  Kallochs,  the  Chronicle  would  carefully  ex- 
cise the  Kalloch  redundance.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Call 
would  with  equal  care  cancel  the  DeYoung  excrescence. 
These  two  momentary  extravagances  on  the  part  of  Messrs. 
Pickering  and  DeYoung,  however,  can  only  be  considered  as 
exceptions  which  prove  the  rule.     A  recent  piece  of  econ- 

on  the  part  of  the  Bulletin  has  much   impressed  us. 

:  days  ago  a  Washington  dispatch  announced  that  the 


widow  of  John  Brown  was  in  that  city,  seeking  aid  from  the 
Government.  The  following  day  a  San  Jose"  dispatch  to  all 
the  papers  announced  that  this  was  untrue,  inasmuch  as  the 
lady  was  living  near  that  city.  The  Chronicle  then  sent  one 
of  its  staff  to  interview  Mrs.,. Brown,  and  his  report  occupied 
several  columns  in  Sunday's  paper.  The  fact,  however,  did 
not  apparently  penetrate  the  clouds  which  perpetually  mantle 
in  gloom  the  Bulletin  editorial  peak.  Or  perhaps  the  Chron- 
icle rarely  reaches  that  altitude.  In  either  case,  however,  an 
Associated  Press  dispatch  arrived  on  Tuesday,  stating  that 
the  Mrs.  Brown  in  Washington  was  not  the  Mrs.  Brown,  but 
another  Mrs.  Brown.  One  would  think  that  the  announce- 
ment two  days  before  would  have  been  sufficient.  But  no  ; 
this  .item  came  by  telegraph,  and  must  not  be  lost,  so  the 
Bulletin  gravely  printed  it.  All  of  our  daily  journals  have 
regularly  presented  us  with  details  regarding  the  condition 
of  an  unfortunate  demented  creature  in  Iowa,  who  has  been 
slowly  starving  herself  to  death.  It  has  apparently  been 
done  under  the  supervision  of  a  physician.  Now  this  does 
not  interest  us ;  if  the  Iowa  doctors  are  more  idiotic  than 
our  own,  it  is  purely  a  question  of  sociology.  Possibly,  how- 
ever, they  may  be  of  interest  to  San  Francisco  telegraph  ed- 
itors on  the  score  of  a  fellow  feeling. 


Jesting  aside,  our  dailies  should  exercise  some  little  super- 
vision over  their  telegraphic  columns.  The  mere  fact  of  a 
worthless  item,  which  otherwise  would  never  be  printed,  be- 
ing sent  by  telegraph,  does  not  justify  its  appearance  in  their 
columns.  And  they  should  not  so  entirely  ignore  the  news 
coming  by  other  channels.  All  the  great  dailies  of  New- 
York,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  and  Philadelphia  have  able  cor- 
respondents at  other  centers  to  supply  the  color  to  the  sketch 
which  the  telegraph  meagrely  outlines.  But  we  in  San  Fran- 
cisco must  be  content  for  our  foreign  news  on  the  crude 
telegraphic  abstract  furnished  us.  After  that,  we  hear  noth- 
ing further.  Of  course,  it  is  not  possible  for  the  San  Fran- 
cisco dailies  to  have  such  men  as  Louis  J.  Jennings,  of  the 
New  York  World,  G.  W.  Smalley,  of  the  New  York  Tribune^ 
or  Moncure  D.  Conway,  of  the  Cincinnati  Commercial.  But 
they  certainly  might  secure  some  correspondence  at  not  ex- 
orbitant rates.  It  may  be  remarked  that  we  have  forgotten 
a  department  in  the  Chronicle  entitled  "Affairs  in  the  Old 
World."  We  have  not.  We  wish  we  could  compliment  that 
journal  upon  it.  Nor  have  we  forgotten  Olive  Logan's  letters 
to  the  Call.  We  have  not.  We  could  not  if  we  would.  Nor 
have  we  forgotten  "  Flaneur,"  the  Calls  excellent  Paris  cor- 
respondent, whom  Mr.  Pickering  squelched  because  he  of- 
fended the  Pope's  Irish  and  the  Monitor:  We  have  not 
Nor  do  we  think  that  Mr.  Pickering's  Protestant  readers 
have. 

When  Judge  Robertson  was  nominated  for  the  position  of 
Collector  of  the  Port  of  New  York,  most  of  the  Republi- 
cans in  both  branches  of  the  New  York  Legislature  voted 
for  a  resolution  requesting  the  United  States  Senate  to  con- 
firm the  nomination.  Since  Senator  Conkling's  opposition 
to  it,  the  same  gentlemen  have  signed  a  communication  re- 
questing the  President  to  withdraw  it.  Republicans  should 
be  made  of  sterner  stuff.  We  trust  President  Garfield  will 
not  allow  himself  to  be  swayed  by  the  request  of  men  who 
have  so  palpably  stultified  themselves.  As  a  last  resort,  we 
see  that  the  Conkling  crowd  has  raised  the  "  corporation  " 
cry  against  Judge  Robertson.  The  lack  of  all  specific 
charges  against  him  is  only  rendered  the  more  apparent  by 
this  expedient. 

Last  Tuesday  Governor  Perkins  sent  to  the  Senate,  and 
the  Senate  confirmed  the  following  names  :  W.  H.  Knight, 
vice  Blanding,  for  Harbor  Commissioner ;  J.  H.  Neff, 
vice  self,  for  Prison  Director;  J.  F.  Kessing,  for  inspec- 
tor of  Gas  Meters,  vice  self;  George  A  Knight,  for  In- 
surance Commissioner,  vice  Maynard,  whose  term  expires 
April  3,  18S2  ;  John  Martin  for  Port  Warden  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, vice  Austin,  whose  term  expires  January  lS,  1SS2  ;  B. 
B.  Redding  and  J.  West  Martin  for  Regents  of  the  University, 
vice  themselves  ;  E.  J.  Crane  for  Trustee  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  and  Blind  Asylum,  vice  self.  We  think  certain  of 
these  appointments  highly  inexpedient.  It  is  more  than 
doubtful  whether  the  Governor  possesses  the  power  to  ap- 
point to  any  offices  which  are  not  now  vacant,  and  which 
will  not  be  for  a  year  to  come.  It  is  said  that  the  Governor 
asked  the  opinion  of  Judge  Sanderson  upon  the  subject, 
and  that  this  gentleman  advised  him  against  it.  Judge 
Sanderson's  legal  learning  is  unquestioned.  But  it  seems 
that  the  Governor  prefers  to  be  swayed  by  politicians  rather 
than  by  precedents.  Waiving  the  question  of  legality,  how- 
ever, let  us  take  up  two  of  these  appointments.  W.  H. 
Knight,  who  has  been  appointed  to  the  position  of  Harbor 
Commissioner,  is  head  book-keeper  in  a  firm  of  which  Gov- 
ernor Perkins  is  a  member.  This  firm  is  largely  interested 
in  ocean  transportation.  Its  relations  with  the  Board  of 
Harbor  Commissioners  are  many  and  varied.  Under  the 
circumstances,  we  think  the  appointment  an  indelicate  one, 
and  we  think  our  readers  will  agree  with  us.  There  are 
many  deserving  gentlemen,  as  good  if  not  better  Republicans 
than  Mr.  Knight,  who  could  ably  fill  this  office,  without  sub- 


jecting the  Governor  and  the  party  to  the  invidious  comments 
which  this  peculiar  appointment  will  be  sure  to  call  forth. 
The  second  name  which  we  will  take  up  is  that  of  Mr.  John 
Martin.  If  this  gentleman  has  any  valid  claims  for  appoint- 
ment at  the  hands  of  Governor  Perkins,  we  do  not  know  of 
them.  If  he  has  any  valid  claims  for  appointment  to  any 
position,  anywhere,  at  the  hands  of  any  man,  we  do  not 
know  of  them.  If  Governor  Perkins  could  have  selected  an  in- 
dividual more  entirely  unfitted  for  this  position  than  is  Mr. 
John  Martin,  we  do  not  know  of  him.  This  gentleman  is  an 
Irishman  and  a  Catholic.  While  these  things  may  not  in 
themselves  render  him  offensive  in  the  eyes  of  honest  Re- 
publicans, we  will  further  add  that  he  is  a  Gorham  man. 
But  if  to  be  an  Irishman,  a  Catholic,  and  a  Gorham  man  do 
not  condem  him  in  our  readers'  eyes,  we  can  only  say  that 
he  is — Mr.  John  Martin. 

The  appointment  of  Mr.  Perkins's  head  bookkeeper  to  the 
position  of  Harbor  Commissioner  becomes  additionally  pe- 
culiar when  it  is  considered  in  conjunction  with  an  appoint- 
ment made  by  him  to  the  same  board  some  time  ago — that 
of  a  Mr.  Wr.  A  Phillips.  This  gentleman  was  a  Democrat. 
He  had  been  elected  to  the  Board  of  Education  upon  the 
Democratic  ticket.  He  was  superintendent  of  the  Oregon 
Steam  Navigation  Company.  The  relations  between  this 
corporation  and  the  Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Company,  of 
which  Governor  Perkins  is  a  member,  are  very  close.  Tick- 
ets for  both  lines  are  sold  at  the  same  office.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  gentleman's  Democracy,  and  his  position  as  superin- 
tendent of  a  transportation  company  having  much  to  do  with 
the  Harbor  Commissioners,  Governor  Perkins  appointed  him 
to  that  board,  Mr.  Phillips  retaining  his  position  as  superin- 
tendent of  the  O.  S.  N.  Co.  We  will  thus  have  the  somewhat 
peculiar  spectacle  of  two  members  of  the  Board  of  Harbor 
Commissioners  in  the  employ  of  two  large  transportation 
companies.  We  say  "two  members,"  because  if  Mr.  Phil- 
lips retained  his  position  it  is  probable  that  Mr.  Knight  will 
do  so.  The  motives  which  impelled  Governor  Perkins  to 
these  appointments  are  either  very*  easy  to  discern,  or  very 
difficult.  We  are  afraid  the  Democrats  will  say  that  they  are 
easy. 

For  some  time  the  Eastern  papers  have  been  commenting 
upon  the  fact  that  General  Joubert,  commander-in-chief  of 
the  Boer  forces,  was  born  in  America.  The  usual  inferences 
have  been  drawn,  and  the  usual  buncombe  indulged  in.  The 
story  originated  in  the  Cincinnati  E?iquirer.  It  was  sent  to 
that  paper  by  one  of  its  specials  in  Pennsylvania.  This  ve- 
racious scribbler  stated  that  the  general's  name  was  Daniel 
Sturgeon  Joubert  ;  that  he  was  bom  in  Pittsburg  ;  that  he 
had  run  away  from  home  at  an  early  age,  and  shipped  on  an 
American  man-of-war  ;  that  he  had  fought  through  the  re- 
bellion, losing  an  eye  in  battle  ;  that  after  the  war  he  had 
sailed  for  Holland,  the  country*  of  his  ancestors,  whence  he 
had  gone  to  the  Transvaal  ;  that  his  American  birth  had 
made  him  what  he  is,  etc.,  etc.  It  is  a  pity  to  spoil  such  a 
pretty  story,  but  it  must  be  done.  He  was  not  born  in  Penn- 
sylvania, but  in  the  Natal  Colony.  His  name  is  not  "Daniel 
Sturgeon,"  but  "  Piet  "  Joubert.  He  did  not  go  to  the  Trans- 
vaal in  a  ship  from  Holland,  but  in  an  ox-wagon  from  Natal. 
He  did  not  fight  in  the  war  of  the  Rebellion,  but  he  has  been 
through  the  South  African  wars.  And  instead  of  having 
only  one  eye,  he  has  two.  These  reservations  being  made, 
the  Cincinnati  romance  may  be  read  with  comparative  pleas- 
ure. But  if  General  Joubert  is  not  an  American,  he  ought 
to  be.  The  qualities  which  he  has  shown,  both  as  sol- 
dier and  statesman,  make  him  a  man  for  any  nation  to  be 
proud  of.  If  the  Boers'  dream  of  a  great  South  African  re- 
public be  ever  realized,  Joubert  will  be  considered  the 
savior  of  his  country,  so  stout  has  been  his  defense  of  it  in 
this  unjust  war.  Were  it  not  for  the  mischievous  foreign 
policy  of  the  Conservatives  in  Great  Britain,  the  rights  of 
the  Boers  would  never  have  been  trampled  on  ;  were  it  not  for 
their  violent  opposition,  the  war  would  have  come  to  an  end 
before  now  ;  were  it  not  for  their  blind,  partisan  fury  against 
the  Gladstone  Cabinet,  there  would  be  peace  declared  instead 
of  an  armistice.  The  fairness  of  the  Boer  leaders  maybe 
seen  from  the  fact  that  they  have  surrendered  Potchefstroom 
to  General  Wood.  This  place  was  besieged  by  the  Boers, 
under  the  lead  of  General  Crouje,  who  kept  the  garrison  in 
ignorance  of  the  fact  that  an  armistice  had  been  declared.  On 
General  Joubert  learning  of  this,  he  apologized  to  the  British 
general,  and  proposed  that  the  capitulation  be  canceled,  and 
the  place  re-occupied  by  General  Wood's  troops.  This  was 
done,  and  whether  it  was  due  to  generosity  or  to  diplomacy, 
it  does  credit  to  his  heart  or  to  his  head.  An  amusing  illus- 
tration of  the  hysterical  fury  of  the  Jingoes  against  the 
armistice  may  be  found  in  a  recent  Herald  cablegram,  which 
says  that  an  indignant  householder  in  the  Strand  displays  a 
large  American  flag  from  his  first-floor  window.  Beneath 
the  flag  is  attached  a  piece  of  pasteboard  bearing  the  follow- 
ing inscription  :  "  In  consequence  of  the  hauling  down  of  the 
Union  Jack  in  the  Transvaal  I  am  going  under  the  Stars  and 
Stripes. "  We  could  welcome  the  furious  Briton  with  more 
pleasure  if  we  thought  he  had  more  brains.  But  inasmuch 
as  the  fools  form  a  large  and  growing  portion  of  our  popula- 
tion already,  he  had  better  stay  under  the  Union  Jack. 


THE       ARGON  AU  T. 


EDITORIAL    CORRESPONDENCE. 


Albuquerque,  Tuesday  Morning,  April  j. — Leaving  Dem- 
ing  Sunday  evening,  by  the  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa 
Fd  Road,  I  arrived  at  Albuquerque  at  daylight  the  next 
morning.  This  is  the  point  where  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
road  crosses  the  A.  T.  and  S.  F.  The  A.  and  P.  is  the  old  San 
Francisco  and  St.  Louis  road — the  one  that  was  so  favored  j 
by  the  Bulletin  and  Call  in  those  days  when  the  Committee  j 
of  One  Hundred  were  fighting  Goat  Island  and  the  Central 
Pacific.  The  building  of  this  road  \vas  the  scheme  for  I 
which  subscriptions  were  opened  in  the  offices  of  the  Bulle- 
tin and  Call,  in  aid  of  which  those  journals  recommended 
San  Francisco  to  subscribe  ten  millions  of  dollars,  and 
which  Mr.  Pickering  so  eloquently  advocated  in  the  Commit- 
tee of  One  Hundred.  It  is,  as  I  understand  it,  the  road  first 
surveyed  by  Fremont,  known  as  the  "  Thirty-seventh  Paral- 
lel Road,"  and  concerning  which  Fremont  fell  into  his 
French  bond  scandal.  It  starts  at  St.  Louis,  and  is  already 
running  to  Vinita,  where  it  met  difficulty  in  crossing  the  In- 
dian Territory.  Levi  Parsons  was  at  one  time  interested 
in  it.  It  is  the  road  that  Tom  Scott  favored,  and 
upon  which  San  Diego  has  so  long  based  its  hopes  of  be- 
coming a  great  emporium  of  trade,  a  great  entrepot  of  Asi- 
atic commerce.  It  has  been  a  road  of  splendid  promises 
and  long  delays,  of  expectations  long  deferred.  Knowing 
how  deeply  our  San  Diego  people  are  interested  in  this  road, 
and  thinking  that  information  concerning  any  transconti- 
nental road  would  interest  our  people,  I  resolved  to  spend  a 
day  at  Albuquerque.  In  going  over  the  road  one  hundred  and 
forty  miles  to  its  front,  I  went  out  on  a  construction  train, 
thirteen  car-loads  of  which  were  iron.  One  hundred  and 
eight  car-loads  of  iron  were  left  on  the  track  to  follow  as  fast 
as  required.  I  found  the  junction  filled  with  material  of  all 
kinds  except  ties.  Great  activity  is  shown  by  the  A.  and  P. 
people  in  building  round-houses,  work-shops,  offices,  and 
buildings  of  all  sorts,  indicating  a  serious  purpose  of  press- 
ing the  work.  On  my  return,  this  morning,  I  came  in  on  a 
train  that  had  taken  out  twenty-eight  car-loads  of  iron.  There 
are  three  hundred  men  on  the  pay-roll  at  the  front,  graders 
hard  at  work,  and  track-layers  advancing  about  two  miles  per 
day.  The  road  has  been  hindered  in  construction  by  want  of 
ties,  caused  by  snow  in  the  mountains  and  delays  in  hauling, 
but  everything  is  now  moving  harmoniously.  The  ties  are 
supplied  from  the  neighboring  forests.  The  supply  of  pine  is 
abundant,  and  will  furnish  ties  for  the  entire  road  across  the 
continent.  All  that  I  saw,  and  all  that  I  heard,  impressed  me 
that  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  people  mean  business,  and  that 
during  the  next  year  they  will  press  forward  to  the  Pacific 
rapidly.  It  is  no  secret  here  that  San  Francisco  is  the  ulti- 
mate objective  point,  the  first  being  San  Diego,  from  which 
point,  I  understand,  the  company  is  building  eastward.  I 
also  hear  that  the  company  will  shortly  begin  work  at 
Vinita,  working  westward.  So  I  think  we  may  regard  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  road  as  the  accomplishment  of  a  near 
future.  I  visited,  yesterday,  an  exceedingly  interesting  vil- 
lage of  Pueblo  Indians,  on  the  line  of  the  A.  and  P.  road.  I 
spent  some  hours  in  going  through  their  houses,  and  observ- 
ing their  curious  modes  of  living.  They  are  a  people  with  a 
history,  claiming  to  be  of  Aztec  decent,  worshiping 
the  sun,  and  now  awaiting  the  return  of  Montezuma ; 
keeping  the  fires  lighted  upon  their  altars  in  anticipa- 
tion of  his  return ;  living  upon  a  hill  of  solid  stone, 
in  adobe  houses,  built  according  to  what  I  understand 
to  be  the  primitive  mode.  Some  of  their  houses  are  three 
stories  in  height ;  each  one  receding  and  leaving  the  one  below 
as  entrance  and  front  piazza  to  the  one  above  ;  they  grind 
their  corn  and  wheat  as  did  the  ancient  Egyptians  ;  are  pa- 
triarchal in  mode  of  government,  electing  by  vote  a  gov- 
ernor each  year,  who  is  the  arbitrator  of  all  their  difficulties, 
the  autocrat  to  direct  all  their  labors.  Their  lands  are  owned 
in  common,  each  family  retaining  control  of  that  which  they 
cultivate ;  neglect  to  cultivate  for  two  years  is  considered  aban- 
donment, and  the  field  is  assigned  to  another.  They  have 
considerable  flocks  of  horses' and  cattle,  and  large  herds  of 
sheep  ;  they  cultivate  the  land  by  irrigation,  and  are  well-to- 
do,  peaceful,  industrious,  good-looking,  comfortable,  well 
clad,  well  housed,  temperate.  I  saw  some  nice-looking  girls 
and  plenty  of  young  children.  The  women  are  virtuous,  I 
the  marriage  relation  monogamic.  The  husband  enters  the 
family  or  "  gens  "  of  the  wife  upon  marriage  ;  children  fol- 
low the  "  gens  "  of  the  mother  ;  on  the  death  of  the  father  the 
mother,  as  head  of  the  family,  votes,  and  is  clothed  with  full 
political  power.  The  Presbyterians  are  endeavoring  to  con-  i 
vert  them,  which  I  think  is  a  pity.  The  Roman  Catholics 
are  endeavoring  to  convert  them,  which  I  think  is  a  greater 
pity.  I  know  of  no  Christian  community  and  have  seen  no  j 
civilized  village  where  there  is  so  little  drunkenness,  vio- 1 
lence,  theft,  prostitution  among  women  and  crime  among 
men,  where  there  is  more  of  industry',  cleanliness,  and  com-  j 
fort,  than  in  these  heathen  villages,  whose  people  worship 
the  sun  and  await  the  coming  of  Montezuma.  When  Mon- 
tezuma does  come,  there  will  doubtless  be  formed  a 
church,  as  there  was  at  the  coming  of  Buddha,  Christ,  and 
Mahomet.  Following  the  establishments  of  all  ecclesiasti- 
cism,  from  Buddha  to  Mormon,  I  have  found  less  virtues  and 


more  vices  than  I  observed  in  the  two  Indian  villages,  La- 
quna  and  Isletta.  My  note-book  contains  memoranda  con- 
cerning these  curious  people  which  I  shall  consider  more 
at  length  at  some  future  time.  I  go  on  this  morning  to 
Santa  F^. 


Along  the  Arkansas,  April  ylh. — I  think  my  last  memo- 
randum was  from  Albuquerque,  a  promising  town  on  the 
Rio  Grande,  where  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  crosses  the 
Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  Fe\  This  will  become,  in  my 
opinion,  an  important  place,  and  by  important  I  mean  a 
flourishing  village,  and  not  a  great  city.  At  eleven  o'clock 
in  the  morning  I  was  at  Santa  F^.  It  boasts  of  its  age  and 
its  ancient  churches.  Its  people  are  proud  of  its  antiquity. 
The  fact  of  America's  discover)'  in  1492  has  proved  an 
embarrassing  one  until  quite  lately.  They  are  now  discover- 
ing buried  towns,  and  Palenque,  Herculaneum,  Pompeii, 
and  the  uncovered  cities  of  Troy  must  look  to  their  laurels. 
St.  Augustine  and  Tucson  are  upstarts.  Leaping  this  gap 
to  the  other  border  of  a  prehistoric  era,  the  Santa  Fegian's 
imagination  revels  in  a  boundless  realm  of  story  and  tradi- 
tion. Lying  deep  down  under  the  foundations  of  the  pres- 
ent modern  Santa  F^,  the  members  of  the  historic  society — 
for  Santa  ¥6  has  an  historic  society — expect  to  find  the  well- 
preserved  monuments  of  an  ancient  Aztec  civilization,  and 
through  her  Pueblo  Indians  to  connect  themselves  with  it, 
and  then  to  find  the  altars  and  the  tombs  of  a  once  splen- 
did era.  The  present  Santa  Fe'  is  an  old  Mexican  town, 
with  a  plaza  ;  with  one-story  mud  houses  ;  with  mud  cor- 
rals and  mud  fences ;  with  mud  churches,  containing 
fantastic  altars,  and  daubs  of  fantastic  pictures  of  dead 
saints,  and  gaudily  dressed  images  of  Mar)'  the  Mother  of 
Jesus  the  Son  ;  with  imitation  jewels  to  catch  the  fancy  of 
the  Indian  and  hold  the  worship  of  the  more  superstitious 
Mexican.  It  has  a  mixed  population  of  Indians,  greasers, 
burros,  the  most  useful  of  which  are  the  hard-tasked,  pa- 
tient little  asses,  who  still,  in  spite  of  railroads  and  modem 
transportation,  are  the  common  carriers  of  the  country.  On 
Wednesday  morning  we  returned  to  the  main  road  of  travel, 
and  passed  through  what  is  here  called  a  "  timber  country  " 
— small  pines  of  dense  growth,  furnishing  ties  and  telegraph 
poles.  All  along  the  "  timber  belt  "  were  active  camps  of 
wood-choppers  and  wood-haulers.  At  Las  Vegas,  another 
embryo  metropolis,  was  a  large  accumulation  of  rails,  ties, 
and  railroad  material.  All  along,  material  was  moving  to 
the  front.  At  Raton,  the  station  at  the  south  foot  of  the 
Raton  Mountain,  there  was  another  large  accumulation  of 
iron  and  ties.  At  Trinidad,  across  the  mountain,  another, 
indicating  the  activity  and  earnestness  of  this  road  in  pushing 
its  southern  extensions.  It  is  the  opinion  of  intelligent  res- 
idents and  business  men  along  the  line,  that  the  two  com- 
panies, the  A.  T.  and  S.  F.  and  the  A.  and  P.,  are  one  and  the 
same,  both  in  ownership  and  management,  and  that  the  com- 
ing year  will  witness  an  active  prosecution  of  both  roads 
with  energy  and  abundant  capital.  This  will  please  the 
people  of  San  Diego.  It  is  also  believed  that  from  Deming 
a  road  will  parallel  the  Southern  road  to  Tucson,  on  its  way 
to  Guaymas.  This  will  not  please  the  Southern  Railroad  folk, 
the  object  being  to  get  for  the  East  a  portion  of  the  Arizona 
trade.  This  morning,  Thursday,  at  daylight,  we  crossed  the 
Arkansas  River  at  Trinidad.  For  me  it  was  familiar  ground 
— the  broad  plains  of  the  Arkansas.  Along  the  margin  of 
this  river,  in  the  summer  of  1849, 1  crawled  in  a  mule  wagon, 
fifteen  miles  per  day,  cooking  my  bacon  and  coffee  with  buf- 
falo chips.  Great  contrast  this  riding  in  a  Pullman  palace 
car  thirty  miles  an  hour,  dining  at  roadside  inns — a  contrast 
that  was  forcibly  presented  this  morning,  when  in  the  wash- 
room, with  clean  towels  and  toilet  conveniences,  I  heard  a 
young  Eastern  lawyer  complaining  of  soiled  sheets  as  he 
was  parting  his  back  hair  before  a  half-length  mirror.  The 
buffalo,  then  numbered  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands,  have 
disappeared,  and  in  their  place  there  are  great  herds  of  cat- 
tle and  sheep,  broad  inclosures  with  barbed-wire  fences,  com- 
fortable homes  built  of  stone,  and  still  along  the  old  road 
are  passing  long  trains  of  covered  wagons,  with  fat  and  well- 
fed  mules,  pushing  forward  to  the  southwest  ;  strong  men 
and  women  going  out  to  dare  and  to  conquer  the  hardships 
of  a  home  in  the  broad  prairie  land  ;  hardy  pioneers,  going 
forth  to  find  a  market  for  their  youth,  their  muscle,  and  their 
toil,  in  new  lands.  And  while  these  American  men  and 
women  are  doing  this  thing,  Denis  Kearney  and  Doctor 
O'Donnell  will  gather  together  on  the  Sand-lot  the  gin-swig- 
ging mendicants  of  their  countrymen,  and  in  vulgar  lan- 
guage curse  God  and  American  laws  that  the  opportunity  is 
not  afforded  them  to  steal  the  accumulations  of  other  and 
honest  men's  industry.  The  Call  and  the  Chronicle  will 
clothe  these  fellows'  vile  obscenities  in  clean  language,  dress 
up  their  blasphemous  utterances  in  decent  English,  and  style 
the  blackguard  mob  a  "  working  "-men's  meeting,  and  aid 
them  to  steal  control  of  a  municipal  government  they  are  too 
ignorant  and  dishonest  to  administer.  P. 


In  the  last  number  of  Harper's  Weekly  Nast  has  an  ex- 
cellent cartoon  upon  the  Senate  difficulties.  The  diminutive 
Mahone  is  represented  as  posturing  upon  the  back  of  the 
Republican  elephant,  while  the  gigantic  pachyderm  is  shown 


as  unable  to  sustain  the  pigmy's  weight.  The  cartoon  is  in 
Nasr's  most  spirited  vein.  But  on  the  editorial  page  there 
is  a  weak  attempt  to  bolster  up  the  Virginian  repudiator.  It 
is  there  stated  that  "  Mahone's  being  a  repudiator  is  no  rea- 
"  son  why  the  Republicans  should  not  welcome  his  vote  in 
"  the  Senate."  It  is,  in  our  opinion,  an  excellent  reason  why 
they  should  not.  "  But  if  it  has  been  deliberately  bought 
"  with  patronage,"  continues  the  Weekly,  "  it  is  a  mutual  dis- 
"  grace  to  Mr.  Mahone  and  to  his  buyers."  There  is  no  doubt 
in  the  average  mind  as  to  such  a  bargain.  There  may  be  in 
the  George- William-Curtis  species  of  mind.  The  editor  of 
the  Weekly  is  a  Pharisee  in  the  temple  of  civil  service  re- 
form, lifting  up  his  voice  and  praying  loudly  before  all  men  ; 
but  when  it  comes  to  a  question  of  a  disgraceful  bargain 
with  a  disgraced  senator,  George  William  becomes  a  politi- 
cal publican.  The  Republican  party  deserves  and  will  retain 
its  power  only  so  long  as  it  remains  a  more  honest  one  than 
the  Democratic.  When  it  descends  to  their  level,  the  Dem- 
ocrats will  beat  it  at  its  own  game. 


The  millennium  has  not  yet  come.  With  the  embers  of 
war  yet  smouldering  on  the  extreme  south  of  the  African 
continent,  a  little  spark  has  appeared  on  the  extreme 
north.  A  company  under  the  protection  of  the  French  Gov- 
ernment is  running  a  railway  from  Algiers  over  the  Saharan 
desert.  In  its  way  it  crosses  a  portion  of  the  little  State  of 
Tunis.  Although  it  is  claimed  that  the  right  of  way  was 
granted,  the  Bey  and  his  fanatic  subjects  have  resented  this 
infidel  intrusion,  and  the  misunderstanding  has  resulted  in 
an  attack  upon  the  French  troops.  While  inspired  by  love  of 
country,  no  doubt,  the  Tunisians  are  not  altogether  uninflu- 
enced by  utilitarian  ideas.  Their  first  raid  over  the  Algerian 
frontier  had  some  cattle  for  its  objective  point.  Whatever 
their  motives,  they  succeeded  in  killing  fifty-nine  French- 
men, and  it  is  unlikely  that  the  government  of  Grevy  will 
allow  this  to  go  without  severe  punishment.  It  is  probable 
that  the  Bey  was  encouraged  in  this  attempt  by  the  Italian 
Government.  But  later  dispatches  hint  that  the  encourage- 
ment was  so  intangible  that  the  Bey  has  become  alarmed, 
and  matters  are  assuming  a  peaceful  look.  Italy  can 
not  stand  a  war,  although  she  thinks  she  can.  This 
country,  which,  from  a  "geographical  expression,"  as 
Metternich  said,  has  become  a  power,  is  looking  with 
longing  eyes  upon  adjacent  territory.  The  cry  of  "  Italia 
Irredenta  '  "  or  "  unredeemed  Italy  !  "  is  the  popular  one 
with  her  young  men  to-day.  She  thinks  that  the  Italian- 
speaking  peoples  upon  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Adriatic  be- 
long to  her.  She  thinks  that  portions  of  the  African  shore 
belong  to  her.  She  looks  with  a  jealous  eye  upon  the  thriv- 
ing French  colony  of  Algeria.  Like  her  Roman  ancestors, 
she  may  cross  the  narrow  strip  of  sea,  and  a  new  Scipio  may 
carry  the  war  into  Africa.  But  in  the  improbable  event  of  a 
war  between  France  and  Italy  over  the  Tunisian  bone,  the 
hapless  Bey  would  experience  the  same  fate  as  did  his  bar- 
baric ancestors  in  the  Punic  wars  two  thousand  years  ago — 
that  of  annihilation.  Between  the  upper  and  the  nether 
millstones  he  would  be  ground  to  powder.  How  strange 
have  been  the  changes  on  the  African  shore.  The  nar- 
row belt  of  land  between  the  desert  and  the  sea 
has  seen  many  peoples  pass  away.  Upon  the  prom- 
ontory near  to  the  modem  Tunisian  capital  great  cities  rose 
and  fell.  Where  now  are  the  ruins  of  Carthage  there  have 
been  Phoenician,  Punic,  Roman,  Byzantine,  Vandal,  and 
Arabian  habitations  reared.  Where  the  mighty  temple  to 
Astarte  shot  toward  the  sky  ;  where  Hannibal  spoke  from 
the  forum,  bidding  his  countrymen  falter  not  in  their  war  with 
Rome  ;  where  these  same  citizens  drove  him  forth  from  the 
walls,  a  maimed  and  exiled  solder,  at  the  bidding  of  the 
Roman  Senate  ;  where,  in  the  last  great  struggle,  the  Cartha- 
ginian matrons  wove  their  flowing  locks  into  ropes  for  the 
catapults  ;  where,  amid  famine,  pestilence,  and  death,  the 
mighty  city  shuddered  and  fell  ;  where  Scipio's  plow  pursued 
its  way  over  the  smoking,  salt-sown  ruins — there  to-day  is  to 
be  seen  only  a  squalid  Bedouin  village,  hiding  its  nakedness 
and  vermin  from  the  sun  by  burrowing  in  ruined  reservoirs. 
Even  nature  seems  to  have  endeavored  to  obliterate  the  ill- 
fated  Punic  city.  For  miles  along  the  shore  the  coast  line 
has  advanced,  and  now  the  ancient  beach  is  far  inland.  The 
great  lake  to  the  east  of  the  city  has  become  a  shallow  lagoon ; 
the  two  famous  artificial  harbors  which  were  the  pride  of 
Carthage  have  become  swamps.  The  very  foundations  of 
buildings  have  been  removed  to  construct  palaces  for  the 
weak  despot  who  calls  himself  the  Bey  of  Tunis.  If  by  his 
rash  action  a  war  should  be  precipated,  which  would  place 
his  possessions  under  the  flag  of  France,  he  would  be  rightly 
served.  These  half-civilized  tyrants  on  the  southern  shore 
of  the  Mediterranean  have  too  long  stood  in  the  way  of 
progress.  Little  as  we  are  concerned  in  the  affairs  of  the  old 
world,  our  Government  was  once  forced  to  chastise  one  of 
them  for  his  insolence.  The  Bey  of  Tripoli  was  the  offender, 
and  over  his  possessions  there  waved  the  Stars  and  Stripes — 
the  first  and  only  time  the  American  flag  was  ever  hoisted 
over  a  country  in  the  old  world.  We  hope  that  if  the  dif- 
ficulty be  not  smoothed  over,  the  French  Government  may 
be  less  lenient  with  the  Bey  of  Tunis  than  was  our  Cover 
ment  with  the  Bey  of  Tripoli, 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


VANITY    FAIR. 

Clara  Belle  went  recently  to  one  of  the  roost  fashion- 
able New  York  dress-makers,  and  asked  her  to  state 
frankly  whether  it  was  or  was  not  common  "to 
buildup,  or  out  the  forms  of  her  customers."  "Oh, 
my,  yes,"  the  artist  replied,  "but  not  in  the  way 
that  is  generally  supposed.  There  is  a  current 
libel  against  our  sex  that  we  pad  our  busts.  The  truth 
is,  I  solemnly  assure  you,  that  such  a  thing  is  done 
by  not  more  than  one  in  twenty  on  the  average, 
simply  because  it  is  not  needed.  The  desire  to  swell 
like  a  pigeon  is  not  common  in  the  female  breast,  and 
I  hear  more  complaint  of  too  much  in  that  matter 
than  of  too  little.  The  chief  trouble  with  female  forms, 
as  everv  dress-maker  knows,  is  irregularity.  The 
number  of  women  whose  two  sides  do  not  correspond 
is  wonderful.  Sometimes  one  shoulder  is  higher  than 
the  other,  sometimes  One  hip  is  bigger,  and  some- 
times the  whole  figure  is  awry.  Perhaps  men  are  as 
much  misshapen,  but,  if  so,  their  clothing  is  not  such 
as  to  reveal  small  deformities.  Women's  dress,  how- 
ever, in  this  era  of  clinging  garments,  reveals  every 
imperfection,  unless  art  comes  to  Nature's  help.  The 
first  thing  I  do  when  about  to  fit  a  dress  is  to  critically 
examine  the  shape  of  the  wearer.  If  the  two  sides  of 
her  are  not  alike,  I  pad  out  the  hollows.  The  public 
little  suspects  how  many  women  wear  a  cushion  on 
one  shoulder  or  hip.  Having  secured  a  smooth,  uni- 
form foundation.  I  can  lay  on  the  finery  with  good 
effect.  Of  course  we  can't  do  much  for  a  very  fleshy 
woman.  In  her  case  all  depends  on  how  much  girt- 
ing in  at  the  waist  she  can  bear,  and  how  much  re- 
pression by  an  abdominal  corset.  But  a  thin  woman 
can  in  nearly  every  instance  be  greatly  improved.  In 
the  first  Dlace,  her  body  usually  lacks  taper.  Though 
it  is  charmingly  small  at  the  belt  line,  it  has  a  disen- 
chanting absence  of  swell  above  and  below.  We 
therefore  pad  her  dress  waist  at  the  sides,  beginning 
thick  at  her  arm-pits,  and  thinning  gradually  down- 
ward, and  also  build  out  on  her  hips.  She  becomes 
delusive,  but  far  more  shapely.  If  she  will  not  be 
persuaded  out  of  wearing  tight  sleeves,  we  have  to 
hide  her  scrawBiness  of  arms  by  padding  shoulder  to 
elbow.  The  one  thing  we  can't  hide  is  stooping,  and 
that  is  a  sadly  common  defect  in  American  women. 
Round  backs'  are  distressingly  numerous,  and  what 
can  we  do  lor  them  ?  Nothing  at  all.  I  feel  some- 
times like  putting  them  asoak.  and  then  strapping 
them  flat  on  a  board,  papoose  fashion,  in  the  hope  of 
straightening  them.  Parents  ought  to  look  sharp 
after  their  little  girls  in  this  particular,  and  put  braces 
on  them  if  necessary." 

The  same  lady  says  that  the  girls  of  New  York 
have  at  last  discovered  "  those  places  of  torture,  the 
Russian  and  Turkish  baths.  They  are  rushing  into 
them  to  a  degree  that  has  caused  an  extension  of  the 
hours  '  for  women  only.'  They  uncover  themselves 
before  one  .mother  with  a  freedom  which  would  be 
considered  indecent  if  the  thing  wasn't  in  high  vogue. 
I  can  conceive  how  a  Venus  in  shape  would  like  to 
stand  all  but  nude  before  the  admiring  eyes  of  her 
own  sex  ;  but  there  is  no  such  excuse  for  the  majority 
of  us,  who  are  either  too  fat  or  too  lean  to  be  pleas- 
ing without  the  kindly  shaping  of  clothes.  Besides, 
where  is  the  fun  of  being  laid  on  a  marble  slab,  and 
scrubbed,  kneaded,  slapped,  and  dented  from  head 
(o  foot  by  a  woman  so  stalwart  that  one  can't  get 
quite  rid  of  the  suspicion  that  she  is  a  man  in  dis- 
guise ?  It  is  the  practice  now  for  a  party  of  friends 
to  engage  a  bathing-house  for  a  certain  hour"  exclu- 
sively. On  these  occasions  the  style  of  dress  varies. 
Sometimes  it  consists  of  a  gossamer  waist  and  tiny 
skirt ;  sometimes  of  a  mere  chemisette,  and  some- 
times of  absolutely  nothing  but  a  blush  of  innocence." 

The  clever  ' '  Town  Talker  "  of  the  St.  Louis  Spec- 
tator is  a  keen  observer,  and  has  the  courage  of  his 
opinions  :  "  What  subtle  flatterers  and  arrogant  hyp- 
ocrites girls  are !  Not  long  since  I  chanced  to  be 
walking  just  behind  a  fair  maiden  and  her  gallant  es- 
cort on  one  of  our  large  thoroughfares,  when  a  drove 
of  cattle  were  seen  approaching  us.  Immediately 
they  came  in  sight  the  little  lady  gave  a  slight  scream, 
and,  exclaiming,  '  Oh,  I  am  so  afraid  of  those  horrid 
animals  ! '  she  shrank  close  to  the  side  of  her  male 
companion,  who,  swelling  with  the  pride  of  superior 
strength  and  mighty  prowess,  drew  her  little  hand 
through  his  arm  with  an  air  of  patronizing  protec- 
tion, and  looked  fierce  enough  to  do  battle  with  every 
horned  beast  ever  torn  from  his  sweet  prairie  pastur- 
age to  decorate  the  lintels  of  a  butcher's  shop.  That 
young  man,  I  am  convinced,  felt  himself  a  veritable 
Samson  or  Hercules  for  fully  a  week  after  that  exhi- 
bition of  feminine  weakness  and  masculine  strength 
and  courage.  What  is  more,  he  felt  an  increased  lik- 
ing and  respect  for  that  special  young  lady  from  that 
day  forth.  Had  she  not  recognized  what  a  brave  fel- 
low he  was  when  she  placed  herself  to  trustingly  un- 
der his  protection?  The  little  scene  might  not  have 
made  such  an  impression  upon  my  mind  had  I  not 
happened  to  know  that  that  very  identical  maiden 
was  no  more  afraid  of  a  few  dejected-looking  cattle 
walking  quietly  along  than  I  was,  and,  had  she  chanced 
to  be  walking  with  a  young  lady  friend  at  the  time, 
would  never,  in  all  probability,  have  interrupted  her 
conversation  about  her  new  spring  bonnet  long  enough 
to  so  much  as  glance  at  the  harmless  bovines." 

Some  friend  of  the  London  -Esthetes  has  rushed 
into  print  to  protest  that  the  mania  for  outre  or  mis- 
called aesthetic  dressing  exists  more  in  the  imagina- 
tion of  Mr.  Burnand  and  Punch  than  in  fact.  It 
is  only  among  a  very  limited  number  of  ladies  in 
artistic  society  that  the  quaint  .old  English  toilets 
burlesqued  in  Punch  are  seen.  There  are  a  few  silly 
women  who  try  to  reflect  in  their  costumes  and  man- 
ners the  Whistler  and  Burne  Jones  type,  but  neither 
in  numbers  nor  in  influence  are  they  worthy  of  the  at- 
tention that  is  being  paid  to  them.  The  chief  attrac- 
tion of  "  Where's  the  Cat?"  is  got  out  of  Mr.  Tree's 
realization  of  the  Postlethwaite  of  Punch,  which  is 
supposed  to  realize  Mr.  Oscar  Wilde's  manner.  Mr. 
Wilde  is  a  young  man  of  sesthetic  taste,  a  "  poet  of 
beauty,"  and  a  person  generally  well  connected,  but 
what  he  says  or  does  or  thinks  is  really  not  a  matter 
of  the  smallest  importance  to  anybody.  But  the  ex- 
aggerations of  the  art-awakening  of  the  time  appear  to 
find  something  akin  in  the  curious  gait,  long  face, 
prominent  teeth,  long  hair,  and  exuberant  poetry  of 
Mr.  Wilde  ;  and  burlesque  takes  hold  of  the  likeness. 
■Esthetics  and  art  gone  mad  make  the  fun  of  the 
"  Colonel  "  at  the  Prince  of  Wales's,  and  Gilbert  and 
Sullivan  are  at  work  in  the  same  direction  for  their 
new  comic  opera.  But  there  is  really  no  legitimate 
warrant  for  all  this  satire.  It -is  killing  gnats  with 
Armstrong  guns.  At  the  present  writing,  however, 
Pv-'ck  seems  to  have  the  willing  ear,  or  eye,  of  the 
British  public. 


In  his  chronique  in  Le  Temps,  M.  Jules  Claretie 
gives  some  details  about  the  chic  in  matters  of  grief 
which  will  interest  posterity  as  much  as  they  interest 
contemporaries.  One  would  think  that  the  simple 
and  silent  grief  was  the  most  profound  ;  chic  pre- 
scribes a  ceremonious  gravity  on  such  occasions. 
Then,  in  the  middle  of  the  salon  where  every  widow 
receives  her  visits  of  condolence,  figures,  draped  gen- 
erally in  violet,  the  chair  on  which  the  deceased  was 
wont  to  sit.  If  the  chair,  with  its  draperies,  were  left 
in  the  study  or  the  cabinet,  in  its  usual  place,  all  would 
be  well  and  good.  But  it  is  brought  out  into  the  sa- 
lon and  placed  between  two  Japanese  pouffs,  or  two 
Louis  XV.  arm-chairs.  If  some  visitor,  unfamiliar 
with  the  signification  of  these  violet  draperies,  makes 
as  if  he  were  about  to  sit  on  this  new-looking  chair, 
there  is  an  exclamation  like  a  scandalized  sob.  The 
actor,  Rouviere,  had  an  identical  cry  in  George  Sand's 
drama,  "  Maitre  Favilla,"  when  he  said,  ready  to  fall 
down  on  his  knees  :  "  C'est  le  fauteuil  de  mon  pere." 
Grief,  continues  M.  Claretie.  is  measured  by  the  num- 
ber of  horses  that  draw  the  hearse.  When  cremation 
is  adopted,  grief  will  be  measured  by  the  sculpture 
and  gilding  on  the  urn. 

The  lady  who  does  the  fashion  correspondence  for 
the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  recently  called  on  a  giddy 
New  York  girl,  who  has  nothing  under  heaven  to  do 
but  to  follow  the  fashions.  She  found  her  reclining 
on  a  lounge  in  her  boudoir,  wearing  what  is  called  a 
tea  gown,  shaped  not  unlike  a  long,  loose  paletot, 
with  elbow  sleeves,  or  angel  sleeves,  looped  and  gath- 
ered up  at  the  wrists.  The  rnaterial  of  the  garment 
was  a  combination  of  brocade  in  gold  and  silver  with 
silk  gauze.  The  writer  says  :  "Anything  more  Ori- 
ental could  hardly  be  found  out  of  the  Orient  itself. 
Over  her  bosom  was  a  fichu  of  lace,  laid  over  the 
shoulders  and  crossing  in  front ;  a  bunch  of  red  flow- 
ers was  fastened  at  her  belt ;  her  abundant  black 
hair  was  brushed  back  with  well-counterfeited  negli- 
gence ;  the  toes  of  her  extended  feet  were  stuck  into 
embroidered  sandals,  and  her  stockings  were  a  true 
flesh-color.  A  glorious  creature  she  looked,  truly,  as 
she  lay  there  in  her  studied  carelessness  of  finery. 
But  what  I  set  out  to  say  was  that  incense  was  burn- 
ing at  her  side.  Yes,  fragrant  smoke  was  rising  lazily 
from  an  incinerating  pastile  in  a  bronze  dish.  This 
is  a  new  freak  of  the  girls.  The  scent-bottle  is  put 
aside,  and  rooms  and  clothes  are  perfumed  with  in- 
cense. If  the  practice  lasts  long  the  cannibal  who 
eats  a  fashionable  girl  will  find  her  smoked  through 
and  through,  like  a  ham,  only  spicier." 

The  wives  of  the  Cabinet  officers  have  agreed  not 
to  feel  bound  to  return  the  calls  of  all  who  may 
choose  to  attend  their  weekly  receptions.  Mrs.  Fish 
used  to  pass  the  greater  portion  of  her  time  in  riding 
about  Washington  to  leave  cards  on  those  who  visited 
her  on  Wednesday,  and  she  often  found  that  some  of 
the  gayly  arrayed  dames  and  demoiselles  dwelt  in  very 
humble  tenements.  Now,  while  all  can  call  on  the 
wives  of  the  secretaries,  as  has  for  years  been  the  cus- 
tom, no  return  visits  will  be  paid  unless  the  Cabinet 

ladies  so  desire. A  New  York  critic  who  does  not 

like  roller-skating,  says  it  is  "about  as  far  removed, 
in  grace  and  sport,  from  skating  on  ice  as  can  be  im- 
agined.    Its  devotees  go  straddling  over  the  floors  of 

the  rinks  in  a  way  that  is  clumsily  absurd. " The 

handsomest  man  in  the  next  Congress — so  the  corres- 
pondents say — \\\\\  be  Mr.  Edward  S.  Lacy,  of  the 
First  Michigan  District ;  a  banker  by  profession,  of 
medium  size,  with  a  dark  complexion,  regular  fea- 
tures, and  bright  hazel  eyes.  He  is  chronicled  as 
affable,    rich,    under    forty,    and  a    most  desirable 

"catch." An    "art    loan    exhibition"    held    in 

Washington  recently  netted  a  cool  thousand. Pet- 
ticoats for  day  and  evening  wear  are  made  of  satin, 
foulard,  or  silk,  and  have  the  bottoms  either  embroid- 
ery, or  lace-edged  flowers,  or  full  double  ruches. 

Since  the  last  tournament  in  Vienna,  the  Austrian 
aristocracy  is  riding  to  the  sounds  of  a  musical  band, 
and  many  of  the  highest-born  have  already  acquired 
great  perfection  in  this  novel  kind  of  horsemanship. 
Ladies  and  gentlemen  vie  with  each  other  in  surpass- 
ing all  the  famous  circus  stars. Chief  among  the 

summer  costumes  shown  are  muslin,  lace,  and  em- 
broidery daintily  combined.  Batiste  with  batiste  em- 
broidery, and  lace  with  knots  of  vivid-colored  ribbon 

are  common. It  is  said  that   Mrs.  Garfield  has 

already  become  very  popular,  and  "society"  ap- 
proves her  quiet  yet  elegant  style  of  dressing,  her 

gracious  manners,  and  her  pleasant  remarks. A 

Boston  woman  who  "  patronized  art  "  walked  into  a 
stained-glass  establishment,  saying:  "I  want  a 
screen  of  glass  for  my  dining-room  door,  and  I  want 
it  made  from  these  "designs."  "These"  were  some 
sketches  with  immense  breadth  and  feeling,  but  no 
drawing  worth  mentioning,  and  after  considering 
them  a  few  minutes,  the  artist  respectfully  pointed 
out  some  of  their  faults.  "Man,"  responded  the 
lady,  ' '  I  wish  my  house  to  be  expressive  in  every  de- 
tail ;  to  voice  me  to  my  visitors. "  "Well  ma'am," 
was  the  frank  rejoinder,  ' '  what  would  you  say  to  a 
garden  picture  with  only  foliage  and  no  blossoms.  It 
would  be  a  combination  of  elegance  and  simplicity." 
And  she  accepted  the  suggestion  without  seeing  that 
it  was  a  symphony  in  greens  that  was  to  voice  her. 

' '  The  latest  news  of  Paris  fashions  is  that  the 

dresses  for  the  current  year  are  to  remain  similar,  in 
all  important  details,  to  those  worn  last  year. "  Which 
by  no  means  indicates  that  Vanity  Fair  will  spend 

any  less   of  its  pin  money. Touching  woman's 

taste  in  dress,  one  of  them  says  :  "A  woman  may  be 
trusted  to  want  what  she  can't  wear.  That  is  to  say, 
lean  women  are  pretty  sure  to  admire  garments  that 
would  make  them  look  leaner,  and  fat  women  as  gen- 
erally dote  on  things  that  would  make  them  look  fat- 
ter. That  is  common  human  nature,  I  suppose." 
Social  San  Francisco  will  soon  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  entertaining  Sir  Samuel  Baker  and  Lady  Ba- 
ker, now  in  Japan,  en  route  for  London  via  America. 

-Some  of  the  new  English  walking-hats  are  in 

long-boat  shape,  worn  on  the  forehead,  with  two 
feathers  crossed  and  drooping  over  the  hair. Re- 
member that  ' '  new  hosiery'  matches  the  dress  goods. " 

It  is  important A  bonnet  with  one  string  is  one 

of  the  millinery  novelties  of  this  season.  The  string 
is  long  and  wide,  handsomely  trimmed  at  the  end, 
and  is  passed  under  the  chin  and  attached  to  a  pen- 
dant spray  of  flowers  and  lace  on  the  opposite  side, 

which  does  the  duty  of  a  string. It  is  rumored 

that  ' '  waists  axe  not  to  be  so  long  as  they  have  been.  " 
That  need  not  trouble  one.  But  are  they  to  be  as  in- 
expansive  as  ever?     This  question  is  vital The 

proprietor  of  the  Hygeia  Hotel,  Old  Point  Comfort, 
on  being  asked  how  many  the  hotel  would  hold,  re- 
plied: "It  depends  on  the  locality.  I  can  accom- 
modate two  hundred  and  fifty  New-Englanders,  three 
hundred  and    fifty   New-Yorkers,    and   a    thousand 

Southerners — they  will  double  up!" Among  the 

fashionables  of  Florence,  Italy,  it  is  usual  to  have  re- 
ceptions and  balls  after  the  opera, 


THE   INNER    MAN. 


You  have  not  changed,  my  Geraldine  ; 

Your  voice  is  just  as  sweet  and  low. 
You  are  as  fairy-like  in  mien, 

As  four-and-twenty  months  ago. 
Since  Hymen  tied  the  fatal  knot 

I've  basked  within  your  glance-'s  beam  ; 
Your  beauty  has  not  dimmed  a  jot, 

You  realize  a  poet's  dream. 

A  poet  craves  for  boundless  love 

And  beauty  of  the  first  degree  ; 
I'd  do  with  less  than  that,  my  dove — 

I'm  much  more  moderate  than  he. 
.  The  gleam  from  dark-fringed  eyelids  sent, 

The  witchery  of  tone  and  look 
I  would  forego  to  some  extent, 

My  Gera'dine — if  you  could  cook. 


TO  HOUSEKEEPERS. 


The  average  frequenter  of  American  restaurants 
—  particularly  in  this  city  of  chop-houses  —  will 
doubtless  think  it  strange  that  these  establishments 
have  gained  a  firm  foothold  in  England  only  within 
very  recent  years.  In  France,  however,  they  have 
been  long  established-  The  first  restaurant  was 
started  in  Paris  in  1765,  by  a  man  rejoicing  in  the  not 
inappropriate  name  of  Boulange\  This  date  has, 
however,  nothing  to  do  with  the  choice  of  the  title  by 
which  the  new  houses  of  entertainment  were  known. 
In  order  to  explain  this  we  must  go  back  to  the  sev- 
enteenth century,  at  the  end  of  which  one  of  the 
soups  or  liquid  aliments  most  appreciated  by  the 
people  was  a  douillon  known  as  the  ' '  divine  restorer. " 
It  was  made  up  of  the  remains  of  fowls  and  viands 
boiled  down  in  an  alembic,  with  crushed  barley,  dried 
roses,  and  Damascus  currants.  As  it  was  only  the 
class  of  comparatively  well-to-do  persons  who  could 
afford  such  a  luxury,  a  genius  was  required  to  bring 
the  "divine  restorer"  within  the  reach  of  the  multi- 
tude. He  was  found  in  a  certain  doctor  named  Gail- 
lard,  who  proposed  to  provide  "  an  excellent  substi- 
tute for  the  real  nectar  by  cooking  a  fat  fowl  in  a  lit- 
tle aromatised  water,  and  selling  the  bouillon  as 
"  divine."  At  that  time  the  privilege  of  cooking  and 
serving  ragouts  was  reserved  for  the  traiteurs,  or 
licensed  victuallers,  and  that  of  providing  set  dinners 
was  secured  by  charter  to  the  corporation  of  the 
rotisseurs.  But  the  new  sellers  of  the  "restaurant 
divin  "  were  free  lances,  bound  by  no  particular  rule, 
and  they  moreover  claimed  to  have  a  more  select  set 
of  clients  than  the  common  eating-houses.  Conse- 
quently the  restaurants,  as  they  came  to  be  called, 
soon  achieved  an  extraordinary  reputation,  and  at 
length  their  proprietors  found  it  necessary  to  combine 
with  their  old  profession  that  of  traiteurs,  which 
word  was  in  the  process  eclipsed  by  the  more  new- 
fangled term  restaurateur. 

Puck  announces  the  circular  of  a  New  York  caterer 
who  has  secured  the  services  of  General  Grant  and 
Mr.  Beecher  for  the  adornment  of  swell  dinner  par- 
ties in  the  Eastern  States.     His  terms  are  : 
For  Use  of  General  Grant,  one  dinner  with  five- 
minute  speech $500  00 

For  Use  of  H.  W.  Beecher,  one  dinner,  with  twen- 
ty-minute speech 250  00 

Now  that  the  trout  season  has  fairly  set  in,  it  may 
interest  some  of  our  crack  fishermen  to  know  that 
Miss  Juliet  Corson  says  that  brook  trout  are  never  so 
good  as  when  cooked  in  the  following  simple  fashion: 
When  cleaned  and  wiped  dry  with  a  soft  cloth  and  a 
gentle  hand,  dip  them  lightly  in  flour,  and  lay  them  in 
a  frying-pan  in  which  a  moderate  amount  of  the  most 
delicious  fresh  butter  is  sizzling.  Sprinkle  delicately 
with  salt,  and  let  them  fry  quickly  until  the  flesh  looks 
done  and  the  skin  is  crisp  brown.  Thus  served,  a 
brook  trout  is  "a  dream  of  delight"  Though  the 
butter  must  be  the  freshest  of  the  fresh  —  newly 
churned,  if  possible. 

The  form  of  the  benediction  before  eating  has  its 
peculiar  beauty  at  a  poor  man's  table,  or  at  the  sim- 
ple and  unprovocative  repasts  of  children.  It  is  here 
that  the  grace  becomes  exceedingly  graceful.  The 
indigent  roan  who  hardly  knows  whether  he  shall 
have  a  meal  the  next  day  or  not,  sits  down  to  his  fare 
with  a  present  sense  of  the  blessing  which  can  be  but 
feebly  asked  by  the  rich,  into  whose  minds  the  con- 
ception of  wanting  a  mealr  could  never,  but  by  some 
extreme  theory,  have  entered. 

The  tortilla  is  made  by  the  Mexican  women,  who 
bruise  the  boiled  maize,  clap  it  into  thin  cakes,  fling 
it  on  the  heated  stone,  and  the  market-women  then 
cry,  "Tortillas/  Tortillas  cahentcs !" An  enter- 
prising party  cook  of  London,  who  served  a  little 
cake  for  the  Bartlett-Coutts  wedding-breakfast,  has 
turned  his  luck  lo  good  account     He  now  advertises 

the  dabs  of  pastry  as  the  "  Ashmead  Tartletts." 

Paper  plates  as  well  as  paper  napkins  are  in  vogue  in 
Berlin  restaurants.     Each  plate  is  used  but  once,  of 

course. The  Baltimore  American   discovers  that 

Baltimore  girls  are  the  prettiest  because  of  the  climate 
and  of  the  food  they  eat.  They  eat  oysters,  terrapin, 
canvas-back  duck,  bay  mackerel,  and  soft-shell  crabs 
— all  productive  of  beauty.  Not  only  has  the  Balti- 
more girl  become  beautiful,  but  the  canned  oysters  of 
Baltimore  have  begun  to  make  beautiful  the  girls  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley.  Possibly  the  beauty  of  San  Fran- 
cisco girls  is  owing  to  the  abundance  and  variety  of 
our  food  fishes.  The  fish  market  of  this  city  is  sec- 
ond only  to  that  of  the  Monumental  City. It  is  a 

sage  gastronomic  maxim  that  ' '  Always  taking  out  of 
the  meal-tub,  and  never  putting  in,  soon  brings  you 
to  the  bottom." 

CLXXV.— Easter  Sunday,  April  17.— Bill  of  Fare  for 
Six    Persons. 

Sorrel  Soup. 
Baked  Oysters  in  the  Shells. 
Fillet  of    Beef  with  Mushrooms. 
Potato  Croquettes. 
Green  Peas.     Asparagus. 
Roman  Punch. 
/  Roast  Turkey.     Cranberry  Sauce. 

Tomato  Salad. 
Plum  Pudding.  Strawberries  and  Cream. 
Apples,  Bananas,  Figs,  Raisins. 
Baked  Oysterrs  in  the  Shells. —Take  fifty  small 
Eastern  oysters,  with  their  liquor,  and  a  piece  of  butter ; 
drain  the  oysters  on  a  very  fine  sieve  or  cloth  ;  strain  the 
liquor,  thicken  with  an  ounce  of  butter  kneaded  with  an 
ounce  of  flour,  stir  and  boil  five  minutes,  finish  with  the 
yolks  of  three  eggs,  add  a  little  salt,  some  white  and  red 
pepper,  and  grated  nutmeg,  boil  a  few  minutes  longer,  stir- 
ring all  the  time ;  then  take  from  the  fire,  add  the  oysters 
and  the  juice  of  a  lemon,  mingle  well  with  the  sauce.  Have 
ready  some  very  large,  deep,  well-shaped  oyster  shells, 
slightly  buttered ;  fill  these  with  the  prepared  oysters, 
sprinkle  rolled  cracker  over,  put  a  piece  of  butter  on  top  of 
each,  arrange  in  a  baking-pan,  and  brown  slightly  in  a 
pretty  hot  oven,  (about  ten  minutes,)  dish  on  a  folded  nap- 
kin, and  serve  with  lime  or  lemon  on  a  separate  plate. 


fff  you  wish  to  use  goods  ot 
lull  weight  and  absolute  purity, 
see  your  grocer  supplies  you 
with 


KINGSFORD'S 
OSWEGO 


STARCH. 
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BAKING 

POWDER. 


WALTER  BAKER  &  GO.'S 

CHOCOLATE. 


ARBUCKLE'S 

ARIOSA 


COFFEE. 


WM.  T.  COLEMAN  &  CO., 
AGENTS 

SAN  FRANCISCO,    CAL. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 
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FIRST   READER    IN    JOURNALISM. 
Book  II— Editors. 


LESSON    I— EDITORS-IN-CHIEF. 

Having  in  the  preceding  lessons,  children,  told  you 
about  reporters,  let  us  see  what  can  be  learned  about 
editors.  There  are  different  kinds  of  editors.  The 
editor-in-chief  sits  -in  a  room  all  by  himself,  but  he 
doesn't  have  such  an  easy  time  as  you  may  think. 
People  who  want  offices  come  to  see  him.  He  says 
to  each  one  :  "Are  you  true  to  the  old  flag,  and  will 
you  do  what  we  want  you  to  after  you  are  elected  ?  " 
If  the  man  says  yes,  the  editor-in-chief  writes  an  ar- 
ticle saying  that  the  country  is  on  the  brink  of  a  cri- 
sis, that  the  glorious  Constitution  is  the  palladium  of 
our  liberties,  and  that  the  only  way  out  of  the  woods 
is  to  elect  the  sterling  patriot  and  self-sacrificing  hero, 

Mr.  ,  to  the  office  of  constable.     When  you  get 

to  be  editors,  boys,  and  want  to  write  an  article  that 
will  make  things  hum,  be  sure  to  ring  in  something 
about  the  palladium  of  liberty.  It  is  not  libelous, 
and  reads  pretty.  After  the  editor-in-chief  has  read 
all  the  papers  except  his  own,  he  tells  the  other  edi- 
tors what  to  write  about.  Once  a  very  cultured  and 
aesthetic  editor  in  Boston  didn't  like  a  speech  that 
Ben  Butler  had  made  in  Congress,  and  so  he  said  to 
another  editor,  who  had  recently  come  from  Montana : 
"  You  might  touch  up  Butler  a  little  to-morrow,  and 
mildly  criticise  his  course."  So  the  new  editor  wrote 
an  article  beginning:  "  If  that  cock-eyed  victim  of 
strabismus,  Ben  Butler,  doesn't  quit  biting  off  more 
than  he  can  chew,  somebody  should  send  him  a  new 
pair  of  ears.  His  present  ones  are  a  little  too  small 
for  a  donkey."  The  next  day  the  new  editor  said  to 
the  editor-in-chief:  "How  did  I  handle  old  Ben? 
When  you  want  the  fur  knocked  off  of  those  Con- 
gressmen, come  to  me."  The  editor-in-chief  looked 
at  him  steadily  for  a  while,  and  then  said  the  cashier 
had  his  money  all  ready  for  him  in  an  envelope  down 
stairs. 

LESSON-  II— MANAGING   EDITORS. 

The  managing  editor  has  to  read  all  the  correspond- 
ence, see  that  the  man  in  the  next  room  has  his  let- 
ters from  Paris  and  London  finished  by  Friday  night, 
so  that  they  will  be  ready  for  Sunday's  paper,  look 
after  all  the  poetry  that  is  sent  in,  and  keep  an  eye 
on  things  generally.  Managing  editors  hire  other 
editors  and  reporters.  Once  a  young  man  in  Kokomo 
concluded  that  he  would  like  to  assume  a  prominent 
position  in  metropolitan  journalism,  so  he  went  to 
Chicago,  and  asked  a  managing  editor  if  they  "were 
in  want  of  any  hands."  "  Are  you  a  journalist?  " 
asked  the  managing  editor.  "  That's  what  lam,  boss, 
and  don't  let  it  elude  your  retentive  memory,"  was 
the  reply.  He  kept  on  talking  a  long  while,  and 
finally  the  editor  said  :  "You  must  be  an  awfully 
strong  man."  "Why?"  asked  the  Kokomo  man. 
"  Because."  said  the  editor,  "you  acLas  though  you 
wouldn't  drop  if  a  house  fell  on  you."  The  young 
man  then  went  back  to  Kokomo. 

LESSON   III— POETRY  EDITORS. 

Poets  are  funny  people,  and  bother  editors  a  good 
deal.  A  female  poet  once  handed  the  poetry  editor 
some  manuscript,  which  she  requested  him  to  read. 
It  was  pretty  tough,  but  he  waded  along  until  he  got 
to  a  place  where  the  poetess  said  :  "  And  should  your 
love  fail  me,  I  care  not  whether  the  morrow  comes  for 
me  or  not"  "Is  that  all  right?"  said  the  editor. 
"Oh,  yes,"  replied  the  poetess.  "Then,"  said  the 
editor,  kindly  but  firmly,  "you  had  better  hustle 
around,  for  it  is  after  eleven  o'clock  now,  and  if  the 
morrow  is  coming  for  you  it  will  be  here  in  precisely 
forty-six  minutes,  and  no  woman  ever  got  ready  to  go 
anywhere  in  less  than  that  time."  This  editor  was  a 
married  man. 

LESSON    IV — FOREIGN'   EDITORS. 

At  one  time,  children,  it  was  considered  the  cor- 
rect thing  lor  every  large  paper  to  have  a  German 
editor,  who  was  supposed  to  be  valuable  in  writing 
articles  about  politics  in  Germany.  In  1865,  Mr. 
Charles  A.  Dana,  now  of  the  New  York  Sun,  went 
to  Chicago  to  run  a  paper  called  the  Republica?i. 
He  was  determined  to  show  the  exponents  of  wild 
Western  journalism  how  a  first-class  newspaper  ought 
to  be  conducted.  So  he  hired  a  German  editor  and 
his  pipe  before  leaving  New  York,  and  brought  them 
to  Chicago.  The  first  article  that  the  German  editor 
wrote  Mr.  Dana  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  read, 
and  when  it  appeared  the  next  day  the  first  sentence" 
was  :  "  Often  are  we  reading  already  in  the  papers 
of  Germany  that  the  policy  of  Bismarck  greatly  op- 
posed is."  When  Mr.  Dana  saw  this  he  said  softly 
to  himself :  ' ' — —  ! 


!  !  "    These  were  bad  words,  so  I  will  not 

print  them  for  you  in  full.  But  you  must  not  think  they 
were  worse  than  they  were,  for  they  were  not.  Then 
he  went  to  the  German  editor,  and  told  him  that  the 
climate  of  Chicago  at  that  season  of  the  year  was 
very  fatal  to  people  born  in  Prussia.  So  the  German 
editor  took  his  pipe  and  went  away. 

Whitelaw  Reid. 


Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  has  written  a  letter 
to  her  countrywomen,  urging  them  to  write  their  own 
full  names  affixed  to  documents,  letters,  and  college 
catalogues.  Looking  over  the  latter  she  has  seen 
Sussie,  Kittie,  Libbie,  instead  of  Susan,  Katherine, 
Elizabeth,  and  says  a  boy  would  be  laughed  to  scorn 
who  would  allow  himself  to  be  called  Jimmy,  Johnny, 
or  Dickey.     This  is  very  true,  Libbie. 


Fanny  Davenport  will  have  a  glass  dress,  which  is 
to  be  built  for  her  in  Pittsburg.  What  the  baldheaded 
men  of  this  country  want  to  know  is,  whether  the 
garment  is  to  be  of  plate  or  ground  glass. 

Obscure  Intimations. — "The  Little  Man  un- 
der the  Hill"  :  good,  but  not  suitable  for  our  col- 
umns ;    declined. "  Ecclesiastical    Boycotting  "  : 

your  remark  that  we  are  afraid  to  publish  your  article 
is  true — we  are.  But  not,  perhaps,  for  the  reason 
that  you  think. 

It  is  thorough  in  its  medicinal  action,  and  yet  so 
agreeable  to  the  taste,  that  patrons  often  disregard 
our  injunction  to  divide  the  lozenge  into  parts  (say 
two  doses)  to  meet  their  respective  cases.  At  the  out- 
set, it  is  especially  essential  to  observe  the  directions 
closely  till  one  becomes  accustomed  to  its  use — when 
mild  action  and  the  most  satisfactory  results  are  sure 
to  follow. 

The  above  remarks  apply  to  Tropic-Fruit  Laxative, 
the  best  curative  in  the  world  for  constipation  and 
kindred  ailments. 


THE  TUNEFUL    LIAR. 


Going  Soon. 
Do  you  know  that  you  must  die, 

Little  fly? 
That  directly  we  must  part, 

You  and  I  ? 
And  as  I  never  lie, 
I  will  tell  you  on  the  sly, 
You  are  going 
To  the  sweet 
Bye  and  bye  ! 

You  have  sucked  my  sugar  long, 

Little  fly ; 
Which  you  knew  was  very  wrong, 

Don't  deny  ! 

And  I  can  not  have  your  soul 

Ruined  thus  ;  so,  on  the  whole. 

You'll  be  safer 

In  the  sweet 

Bye  and  bye ! 

Plume  your  pretty  wings  for  flight, 

Little  fly ; 
Deck  your  youthful  brow  with  light ; 

Close  your  eye ! 
Be  as  cheerful  as  you  can  ; 
Pluck  up  courage  like  a  man  ; 
You  are  starting 
For  the  sweet 
Bye  and  bye  ! 

— Our  Naturalistic  Liar. 


Pentatets. 
There  was  a  young  man  at  Green  Bay 
Did  things  in  an  original  way. 

Said  he  :  "  Bring  a  small  pail, 

For  my  horse,  of  old  ale, 
And  give  me  a  bundle  of  hay." 

A  beautiful  maid  in  Carlisle 

On  the  back  of  her  neck  had  a  bisle, 

When  her  lover  forgot, 

And  hugged  the  sore  spot. 
Her  screams  could  be  heard  for  a  misle  ! 

A  foolish  young  girl  in  Podunk 
On  hard  apple  cider  got  drunk  ; 

When  over  her  spree, 

What  a  headache  !  Ah,  me  ! 
And  how  sad  were  the  thoughtlets  she  thunk. 

A  young  man  residing  in  Keene 

Kissed  his  sweetheart  behind  a  large  screen. 

He  made  too  much  noise. 

And  was  heard  by  some  boys, 
Who  informed  the  girl's  pa — which  was  mean. 
— Sundry  Idiotic  Liars, 


An  Alliterative  Afterthought. 
The  militant  moon  in  its  mousing, 

Moved  over  the  scintillant  sea  ; 
And  the  wave-wags  crowned  their  carousing 

With  bibulous  beakers  of  glee. 
It  was  nonchalant  noon  in  the  tropics ; 

The  sea  was  a  glitter  of  glass  ; 
And  the  poet,  for  dearth  of  topics, 

Wrote  himself  down  an  ass. 

— Our  Insane  Liar. 


Hass!    Hass  ! 
Some  men  who  lived  in  Arkansas 
Are  much  disgruntled  by  the  law 
Through  which  it  now  has  come  to  pass 
Their  State  is  not  Arkansas.     Pshas  ! 

I  know  that  folks  in  Arkansas 
Are  sometimes  fresh  and  green  as  gaw, 
That  hotel  clerks  still  deem  them  crass 
For  trying  to  blow  out  the  gaw. 

I  know  they  drink  their  whisky  ras 
And  hold  me  but  a  sad  jackaw 
Because  I  part  my  hair  before 
By  more  than  geometric  las. 

But  still,  that  men  from  Arkansas 
Should  for  pronouncing  care  one  stras. 
Fills  me  with  wonder  and,  alaw! 
With  something  quite  akin  to  as! 

In  thee,  thou  man  from  Arkansas, 
Henceforward  will  I  ne'er  pick  flas  ; 
Come»  pledge  me  in  a  social  glaw. 
And,  if  I  jested,  let  it  paw. 

Now  when  some  cultured  Eastern  aw 
Brays  to  the  West,  hee-has  !  hee-has  ! 
I'll  straightway  bid  him  shut  his  jas 
And  point  to  thee,  old  Arkansas. 

— A  Philologic  Liar. 

Boyhood's  Days. 
I  would  I  were  a  boy  again. 

When  joy  filled  all  the  fleeting  hours  ; 
And  oft  1  writhed  in  lingering  pain. 
From  slipper  soles  and  apple  sours. 

— A  Dyspeptic  Liar. 


A  Village  Chime. 
The  sexton's  sweetheart's  name  was  Nell, 
And  she  was  called  the  village  belle. 
When  hope  had  made  the  sexton  bold, 
One  night  his  love  for  Nell  he  toll'd. 
While  to  his  neck  she  fondly  clung. 
And  lovingly  her  hand  he  wrung. 
Her  sentiments  with  his  just  chimed, 
And  his  appeal  she  thought  well  timed  ; 
And,  having  toll'd  his  love  so  well, 
She  whispered,  he  might  ring  the  belle. 

— A  Churchyard  Liar. 

Sodg  to  the  Idfluedza. 
Oh,  a  wonderful  thing  is  a  cold  in  the  head. 

As  it  creepeth  your  bronchials  o'er, 
And  you  sneezingly  swear,  as  your  nose  turns  red, 
And  your  eyes  run  water,  by  reservoirs  fed. 
That  you  never,  no  never,  will  get  out  of  bed 

And  step  on  the  cold,  cold  floor. 

But  the  next  time  you  do  it,  don't  do  it  at  all, 
But  say  to  your  slumbering  wife  : 
'  Arise  thee,  jemima  !     The  baby  doth  call, 
On  the  still  air  of  night  rings  his  ear-piercing  squall, 
Oh,  haste  thee,  Jemima,  take  heed  lest  thou  fall, 
Awake  thee,  O  light  of  my  life." 

— Our  Invalid  Liar. 


NEW    DEPARTURE ! 


To  meet  a  constant  and  growing  demand  for  a  finer 
class  of  JEWELRY  than  is  usually  imported  to  tbis 
city,  we  hare  established  a  new  FACTORY,  complete 
in  all  the  details  of  improved  machinery,  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  the  best  goods  that  can  be  made. 

We  have  employed  the  most  skillful  artisans  in  all 
branches  of  the  business,  and  shall  produce  a  class  of 
goods  that  can  not  be  excelled  in  quality  of  material, 
beauty  of  design,  or  excellence  of  finish. 


DIAMOND  WORK 

will  be,  as  heretofore,  a  SPECIALTY;  and  to  parties 
desiring  to  hare  JEWELS  reset  in  more  modern  styles, 
or  work  made  to  order,  we  are  prepared  to  furnish 
designs  and  material  at  the  lowest  prices. 

Particular  attention  paid  to  the  manufacture  of 
MEDALS,  CLASS  RINGS,  PINS,  BADGES,  etc.,  at 
very  low  prices. 

GEO.  C.  SHREVE    &    CO., 

No.  110  Montgomery  Street. 


CALIFORNIA   FURNITURE 

MANUFACTURING    CO. 


We  are  now  manufacturing  and  receiving  by  railroad  the 
most  Unique  and  Elegant  Designs  in  ART  FURNITURE,  embrac- 
ing all  the  modern  styles.  We  call  special  attention  to  our  New 
Designs  in  Ebony  Parlor  and  Bedroom  Sets. 

Also,  to  our  well  assorted  stock  of  Antique  and  Modern  Chair 
Stock,  and  other  Furniture. 

Special  designs  furnished  on  application. 
CALIFORNIA    FURNITURE    MANUFACTURING    COMPANY, 
230,  222,  224,  and  226  Bush  Street. 


DECORATIVnVAli  PAPERS. 

Our  New  Stock  of  Wall  Papers  embraces  an  elegant  assortment 
of  the  newest  French,  English  and  American  patterns,  and  includes 
Special  Designs  with  Friezes  and  Dados  to  match, 

FOR  PARLORS,  HALLS,  DINING-ROOMS  AND  CHAMRERS. 

Experienced  Workmen  in  Interior  Decorating  Employed. 

GEORGE   W.  CLARK, 

645    MARKET    STREET. 


MILLER  &  RICHARD'S 
EXTRA- HARD  METAL 

SCOTCH  TYPE 

Is    used  'upon    the  ARGONAUT   exclusively 


Address  No.  529  COMMERCIAL  STREET, 
And  205  Leidcsdorff  Street,  San  Francisco 


The  Type  used  upon  this  paper  has  had  over  THREE 
MILLION  IMPRESSIONS  taken  from  it. 


CHARLES  R.  ALLEN 


Wholesale 
and  Retail 
Dealer   in 


COAL 


Order  for  House 

or  Office  by 
Telephone  308. 


Agent  Pittsburg  Coal  Mining  Company, 

118    and    ISO    Beale    Street,   S. 


Himgatit 


LAXATIVE. 


THE     BEST 

AND 
CHEAPEST 

3fanos 


"  THE    RICHEST     OF     NATURAL 
APERIENT   WATERS." 

Baron  Liebig. 

"SPEEDY,  SURE,  &  GENTLE." 

Dr.  Roberts,  Univ.  Coll.  Hosp., 

Lo7idon,  England. 

Ordinary  Dosu,  a  Wincglassful  before  breakfast. 

Of  all  Druggists  an  J  Mineral  Water  Dealers. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

RULE  BROTHERS 

533  Montgomery  Street, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


$7- 


a  week.    $12  a  day  at  home  easily  made. 
*     fit  free.     Address  TRUE  &  CO.,  AugL-:  :: 
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One  of  the  main  features  of  the  new  combination 
system  is  the  sudden  introduction  of  an_  immense 
number  of  theatrical  obscurities  to  an  extensive  pub- 
tic.  "Where  do  they  come  from,  these  droves  of 
shambling,  awkward,  underbred  young  men,  these 
squads  of  ill-dressed,  ill-mannered,  incompetent, 
young  women  ?  If  the  stage  be  a  study  of  the  man- 
ners and  morals  of  the  times,  we  have  indeed  fallen 
upon  cheap  and  evil  times.  A  very  pall  of  cheapness 
seems  to  have  settled  upon  the  theatre — cheap  plays, 
cheap  manners,  cheap  wit,  cheap  people.  The  men 
have  an  indescribable  air  of  having  stood  all  their  davs 
behind  cigar  counters.  The  women  seem  to  have 
graduated  but  yesterday  from  basements,  where  the 
rattle  of  sewing  machines' had  torn  their  nerves,  and 
the  constant  smell  of  new  dry  goods  had  sickened 
them.  A  tittle  voice,  perhaps,  or  a  bit  of  cheap  tal- 
ent of  some  kind,  and  a  tittle  ambition  have  floated 
them  into  public  life.  And  we  have  had  a  long  siege 
of  them,  beginning  with  "  The  Phoenix  "  and  his 
extraordinary  surroundings,  and  ending  thus  far 
with  "The  Tourists,"  a  yet  more  extraordinary  batch 
of  people.  Have  you  seen  "  The  Tourists?"  and  if 
you  have,  have  you  got  the  bad  taste  out  of  your 
mouth  yet  ?  People  might  almost  have  known  what 
to  expect  when  fragments  of  the  California  wreck 
came  floating  back  in  this  wise.  All  who  ever  be- 
longed to  the  stock  company  have  made  a  great 
deal  of  capital  out  of  the  circumstance.  But 
the  old  California  had  two  eras— an  era  of  pros- 
perity, and  an  era  of  decadence.  It  was  the  cheap 
policy  that  struck  its  death-blow,  and  it  is  only  those 
who  rose  in  the  company,  after  the  standard  was 
lowered,  who  trade  yet  upon  the  prestige  of  the  name. 
Mr.  Mestayer  and  Mr.  Long  were  really  quite  useful 
members  of  the  company.  Mr.  Long  had  several 
tittle  talents  of  several  kinds,  which  shone  out  upon 
occasion,  and  Mr.  Mestayer  invariablv  made  a  hit 
when  he  was  cast  as  a  rough.  The  gentleman  has 
retained  his  talent  in  that  line  quite  unimpaired. 
Thus,  when  he  strikes  an  attitude,  and  says  with  the 
true  hoodlum  ring:  "lam  a  butcher;  do  you  like 
liver?"  the  fleeting  months  or  years  seem  to  have 
passed  like  a  dream,  and  we  know  that  the  real 
Mestayer  is  restored  to  us.  This  is  but  a  specimen  of 
the  delicate  wit  which  flashes  throughout  the  entire 
"Musical  Comedy."  It  abounds  in  Meslayeriana, 
One  recognizes  the  touch  of  his  hand  everywhere. 
In  the  last  act  hegoes  about  the  sleeping-car  in  a  much 
inebriated  condition,  squirting  seltzer  water  into  the 
face  of  every  one  he  speaks  with.  This  is  vastly 
funny.  It  must  be  funny,  because  the  claque  set  up 
a  big  property  laugh  every  time  he  did  it.  Mr.  Mes- 
tayer also  acquitted  himself  of  a  song  and  dance 
called  "  Going  to  the  mat'  thisaft'."  This  is  probably 
very  funny  also.  It  was  done  in  the  minstrel  style, 
and  fitted  beautifully  in  a  "Musical  Comedy,"  He 
also  introduced  ah  entirely  new  and  original  act, 
which  was  received  with  most  unbounded  applause — 
on  the  part  of  the  claque.  This  novelty  consisted  of 
a  series  of  indefatigable  efforts  on  his  part  to  pick  up 
bouquets  attached  to  strings,  said  bouquets  being 
snatched  out  of  his  reach  whenever  he  attempted  to 
pick  them  up.  It  is  well  to  give  a  vivid  description  of 
anything  so  thoroughly  new.  Deticiously  funny — 
isn't  it?  Mr.  Mestayer  wears  a  boating  costume  in 
the  first  act.  and  informs  us  that  he  is  a  disciple  of 
Banting.  He  has  a  right  to  take  his  difficulty  by  the 
horns,  and  it  is  in  charming  taste  for  him  to  introduce 
his  obesity  into  his  play.  Mr.  Long,  as  Sir  Henry 
Cashmere,  in  the  first  act,  is  a  heavy  swell  with  a  glass 
in  his  eye,  and  a  bad  case  of  stage  stutter.  He  is 
not  half  bad,  but  is  really  excellent  later  as  a  French 
valet.  Mr.  Long  has  no  specialties,  but  fills  up  the 
chinks  here  and  there  with  a  not  profound  basso 
voice.  By  far  the  cleverest  member  of  the  company 
is  a  Mr.  John  Gilbert,  a  young  man  with  an  acute 
sense  of  humor,  and  with  that  much  of  exaggeration 
in  everything  he  does  which  hints  of  a  minstrel  career. 
If  there  is  anything  amusing  in  "The  Tourists,"  it  is 
this  young  man  as  the  conductor,  although  he  is  much 
more  like  the  conductor  of  a  street  car  than  the  po- 
tent individual  one  finds  on  a  railway.  But  for  that 
matter,  as  they  are  none  of  them  like  anything  which 
is  in  the  heavens  above  or  on  the  earth  beneath,  there 
is  no  reason  why  Mr.  Gilbert  should  swing  out 
of  the  general  tine.  The  especial  Pullman  car 
of  "The  Tourists"  has  its  colored  porter,  who  is 
a  good  dancer,  as  all  Brays  have  a  right  to  be.  There 
is  an  apoplectic  looking  young  man,  who  omits  the 
sibillants,  and  sings  "Sally  in  Our  Alley."  He  would 
be  z  sweet  singer  indeed  who  would  satisfy  a  San 
—ncisco  public  in  this  especial  song.  This  tourist 
-  a  good  voice  in  the  beginning,  but  he  has  put  on 
on,  in  the  shape  of  a  strong  nasal  intonation, 


and  the  effect  is  not  singularly  pleasing.  The  female 
tourists  are  happily  matched  with  the  males.  There 
is  a  buxom  young  woman,  whose  specialty  is  a  hand- 
spring !  When  the  audience  laughs  approval,  she 
gives  three  handsprings !  Fancy  a  variety  young 
woman  turning  handsprings  in  the  beautiful  little  the- 
atre, on  the  stage  where  a  Barry  Sullivan  strode, 
where  Clara  Morris  has  suffered,  and  Adelaide  Neil- 
son  has  died  ;  where  Clara  Louise  Kellogg  has  sung, 
where  something  of  the  stately  elegance  of  "The 
Danicheffs "  seems  sometimes  to  linger  in  the  air ; 
where  art,  as  much  as  we  have  of  it,  is  still  supposed 
to  reign.  Truly,  the  Baldwin  has  abased  itself  in 
giving  shelter  and  countenance  to  "  The  Tourists." 

The  most  fastidious  may  go  to  see  "  The  Strate- 
gists," and  enjoy  a  hearty  laugh.  True,  the  people 
are  commonplace.  Mr.  Polk  is  a  good  enough  actor, 
but  just  a  tittle  heavy  as  a  comedian.  Pretty,  prim, 
stiff,  little  Miss  Gilbert  very  palpably  has  emotional 
yearnings,  and  has  not  a  sparkle  of  comedy,  but  from 
the  beginning  of  the  third  act  "  The  Strategists  "  is  a 
rattling  farce,  and  the  situations  carry  the  people. 
True,  the  dialogue  is  poor,  and  the  jokes  stale,  but 
the  fun,  when  it  begins,  is  good,  hearty,  wholesome, 
downright  fun.  One  laughs  with  pure  enjoyment, 
and  is  not  disgusted  with  one's  self  for  laughing.  As 
for  "  The  Tourists,"  while  it  contains  nothing  that  is 
indecent  or  immoral,  it  is,  in  a  first-class  theatre,  the 
very  epitome  of  all  that  is  gross,  coarse,  and  fourth- 
rate.  Its  wit  is  sometimes  absolutely  nauseating,  and 
its  situations  are,  for  the  most  part,  sadly  strained. 
There  is  nothing  spontaneous,  nothing  irresistible  in 
it  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  While  it  pro- 
fesses to  be  a  "musical  comedy,"  there  is  not 
one  in  the  entire  cast  who  can  sing  a  note  prop- 
erly. Miss  Jeannette  Reifferth  is  announced  for  a 
"  Jodel."  We  have  all  heard  many  singers  of  many 
kinds  struggle  with  the  difficulties  of  the  Tyrolean 
warble,  but  Miss  Reifferth's  is  by  far  the  most 
melancholy  failure  of  them  all  She  is  rather  amus- 
ing than  not  as  an  actress,  in  the  part  of  the  maiden 
aunt,  but  it  is  painfully  evident  that  all  the  music  in 
her  voice  died  out  of  it  long  ago,  and  there  is  noth- 
ing left  but  noise-  Even  poor  titde  Miss  Leighton, 
who  shrieked  the  music  of  Leonora  at  the  very  top  of 
her  pitiful  voice,  poor  tittle  girl,  has  some  music  in 
her  quavering  little  organ,  and  seems  quite  a. prima 
donna  in  this  discordant  crowd.  Miss  Carrie  Swain, 
the  hand-springer,  has  a  good  big  voice,  but  her  tal- 
ent ties  in  her  heels.  She  is  a  capital  jig-dancer,  and 
makes  a  very  jolly  looking  telegraph  boy,  and  is 
pleasant  to  look  at,  in  that  she  is  beautiful  with  health. 
Prettiness  of  feature  has  she  none,  but  there  is  a 
charm  in  abounding  vitality  and  physical  vigor  which 
stage  cosmetics  can  not  cover,  and  variety  talent  can 
not  cloud.  "The  Tourists  "  are  in  possession  of  a 
very  comfortable-looking  car.  The  night  scene  espe- 
cially is  distressingly  real  looking.  It  makes  one  pity 
the  night  miseries  of  the  unhappy  porter  till  his  stere- 
otyped "  Fifty  cents  all  'round"  does  not  seem  ex- 
tortion. 

What  a  combination  of  combinations  we  shall  have 
next  week.  Surely  all  the  comedians  that  ever  played 
have  become  managers.  It  is  only  necessary  to  select 
an  idea,  a  social  phase,  anything  you  tike,  build  a  lot 
of  specialties  upon  it,  collect  a  batch  of  these  fungi 
together,  and  presto  !  you  are  on  the  road  with  a 
combination.  '  *  The  Strategists  "  play  is  upon  clever 
disguise  and  mistaken  identity.  "The  Tourists." 
upon  the  troubles  of  railway  travel.  "The  Sparks," 
upon  the  haps  and  mishaps  in  a  photograph  gallery. 
Willie  Edouin  was  a  wonderfully  good  comedian  in 
his  legitimate  days,  and  his  "Man  Friday  "  made 
him  one  of  the  best  of  burlesquers.  What  kind  of  a 
combinator  has  he  become  ?  Pretty  Alice  Atherton 
was  a  great  favorite  at  the  Standard  when  she  as  un- 
hesitatingly made  herself  ugly  as  the  "bad  man," 
or  the  Indian  squaw,  as  she  made  herself  beautiful 
for  Robinson  Crusoe.  Their  names  are  followed 
on  the  bills  by  the  usual  list  of  people  whom 
the  picture  dealers  would  label  ' '  inconnus. " 
At  the  California,  pending  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Gus 
Williams,  who  has  also  developed  from  a  variety 
specialist  into  a  combinator,  the  Melville  company 
will  give  a  brief  season  of  opera,  producing  "  Billee 
Taylor"  and  "  Olivette."  It  begins  to  look  as  if  we 
were  going  to  laugh  the  summer  away  with  combina- 
tions, and  music,  excepting  in  the  beer  halls,  is  going 
to  the  wall.  Perhaps  the  big  farewell  to  George  Gee 
may  rouse  some  fleeting  interest,  not  altogether  for 
the  sake  of  music,  "heavenly  maid,"  but  that  it  is 
going  to  be  quite  the  swell  affair  of  the  year.  The 
big  Grand  Opera  House,  which  is  always  too  big,  ex- 
cepting for  this  sort  of  thing,  is  the  place  selected, 
and  the  27th  of  April  the  day.  The  young  gentle- 
men of  the  Bohemian  Club  are  going  to  act  as  ushers, 
and  the  old  gentlemen  of  the  Bohemian  Club,  and 
even-  other  club,  are  acting  as  heralds,  and  all  the 
musical  clubs,  and  all  the  music  masters,  and  all  the 
music  masters'  pupils  will  act  as  volunteers,  and  alto- 
gether the  town  is  being  shaken  to  its  musical  centre- 
It  does  people  good  to  stir  them  up  in  this  way  now 
and  then.  A  musical  festival,  as  this  will  be,  is  some- 
thing to  look  forward  to,  while  it  is  getting  ready, 
and  something  to  talk  about  when  it  is  past. 

Meanwhile  we  shall  have  just  a  tittle  opera — just 
enough  to  make  ready  a  new  repertoire  for  the  north- 
ern trip.  What  an  irony  of  luck  it  is.  that  an  actor 
like  Mestayer,  with  a  play  like  "  The  Tourists,"  can 
travel  about  the  country*,  and  absolutely  make  money 
and  reputation,  or  rather  notoriety,  while  people  like 
the  Melville  Opera  Company  stop  at  home  and  bring 
out  new  operas  in  rapid  succession  to  dolorously 
small  houses.  A  comfortable  thought  for  them  to 
hug  to  themselves  in  this  week's  rehearsals. 

Betsy  b. 


DOXEY  &  CO. 

Hare  just  received  a  new  supply  of 

EASTER  CARDS ! 

And  they  have  now  a  most  complete  line  of  these  fine  ART  GOODS. 
Also,  a  Xew  and  Elegant  line  of  English  and  American 

BIRTH-DAY  CARDS  I 

691  Market  Street,  Nucleus  Building,  Opposite  Kearm. 


COULISSES    CHAT. 

There  has  been  a  very  marked  improvement  in  the 
public  interest  in  theatricals  during  the  latter  days  of 
last  week  and  this  week.  It  seems  as  if  people  had 
suddenly  thrown  off  their  lethargy,  and  taken  to  pat- 
ronizing the  theatres.  There  need  be  no  talk  of  hard 
times.  Anybody  who  takes  a  walk  around  town 
about  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  can  tell  by  the 
crowds  wending  their  way  to  the  various  places  of 
amusement  that  there  is  no  particular  distress  in  San 
Francisco.  I  don't  believe  I  ever  saw  such  a  general 
inclination  for  enjoyment  as  has  characterized  the 
community,  more  especially  during  last  week. 

' '  The  Strategists  "  have  made  a  hit  The  satisfac- 
tion of  the  audiences  at  the  fun  afforded  by  the  merry- 
comedy,  is  quite  a  treat  after  so  much  grumbling. 
I  understand  that  the  present  company  has  played 
together  but  a  very  few  times,  and  in  view  of  that 
fact  they  have  given  us  an  entertainment  more  than 
clever.  Two  weeks  appears  to  be  the  limit  of  thor- 
oughly good  business  in  this  city  for  anything  now;  and 
I  am  told  that  the  coming  attractions  are  contracted 
for  under  conditions  that  enable  the  managers  to 
withdraw  them  from  San  Francisco  as  soon  as  they 
prove  undesirable,  or  continue  them  as  long  as  there 
is  money  to  be  made.  "The  Strategists  "  may  go 
four  weeks,  but  I  shall  not  be  surprised  if  they  leave 
us  a  week  earlier. 

The  Emelie  Melville  Opera  Company,  reinforced 
by  Harry  Allen,  will  produce  "Billee  Taylor"  on 
Monday  night  at  the  California,  purely  on  Mr.  Locke 
and  Mr.  Ballenberg's  account,  the  theatre  being 
rented  to  them.  The  Soldene  Company,  whose  bad 
luck  in  San  Francisco  has  been  followed  by  equally 
bad  luck  in  the  interior,  played  the  new  opera  on 
Monday  and  Tuesday  nights  to  less  than  a  hundred 
dollars  a  night.  It  is  said  to  have  strong  elements 
of  popularity  in  it,  and  with  Easter  week,  Emelie 
Melville's  popularity  amongst  our  best  society,  and 
the  really  strong  company  who  are  to  produce  it,  it. 
should  do  a  very  large  business.  The  stage  manage- 
ment is  ia  the  hands  of  Mr.  Allen,  who  came  from 
the  East  purposely  to  produce  it. 

The  Soldene  troupe  are  supposed  to  travel  East  and 
play  their  way.  But  the  poor  prospect  ahead  of  them 
may  lead  to  their  disbandment  here.  Rose  Stella,  I 
hear,  proposes  to  remain  in  California  for  the  sum- 
mer at  least,  and  I  suppose  we  may  see  her  occasion- 
ally on  the  stage.  It  speaks  well  for  Miss  Soldene. 
unsuccessful  as  she  has  been  this  time,  that  she 
should  have  in  her  company  so  many  members  who 
have  been  with  her  through  all  her  visits  to  America. 
One  would  almost  be  led  to  disbelieve  in  the  general 
existence  of  caprice  in  opera  prime  donne.  Miss 
Melville  is  sometimes  supposed  to  be  capricious,  but 
caprice  can  not  be  very  seriously  objectionable  when 
it  has  never  prevented  a  performance  or  led  to  any 
disappointment  to  the  public  Perhaps  we  should 
not  have  had  Miss  Melville  "among  us  so  long  if  she 
had  made  a  practice  of  being  sick  and  unable  to  play 
once  in  a  while. 

The  Mestayer  party  were  handsomely  received 
Monday  night.  I  fear  to  the  general  public  it  was 
disappointing,  but  they  have  done  a  good  business. 
I  see  that  the  wife  of  Mr.  Mestayer  is  one  of  the  com- 
pany— Miss  Theresa  Vaughn.  John  Gilbert  is  an  old 
favorite  with  the  gallery.  The  Japanese  imitation 
given  by  Mr,  Bray  is  the  tune  of  the  "national 
dance,"  and  is  very  suggestive  to  any  man  who  has 
ever  been  in  Japan. 

Maguire  must  look  to  his  laurels.  Locke  is  fast 
disputing  with  him  the  claim  to  the  title  of  the  Napo- 
leon of  the  stage.  Locke's  head  must  give  him  some 
trouble  to  keep  it  level  with  all  the  business  he  has  on 
hand.  He  has  the  Soldene's  and  the  minstrels  in  the 
country,  neither,  I  fear,  making  much  for  him.  He 
has  the  opera  company  at  the  California,  and  their 
future  business  to  think  about  He  has  the  Sparks 
combination  coming  to  the  Standard,  and  I  presume 
that  he  will  play  them  through  the  smaller  towns, 
*'  The  Strategists  "  have  also  a  country  tour  to  make 
Robson  and  Crane  will  have  to  get  up  their  company 
and  pieces  ;  and  if  lorn  Keene  is  to  play  Shakspeare 
at  the  Bush  Street,  the  work  of  getting  up  his  plays 
will  be  heavy.  Butit  would  not  astonish  me  if  Locke 
played  Tom  Keene  at  some  larger  theatre  ;  and  it 
can  not  be  at  the  California.  There  are  rumors 
about  But  Locke  has  no  slight  undertaking  in  the 
manipulation  of  these  companies. 

Willie  Edouin's  Sparks  Company  is  said  to  have  the 
cleverest  piece  on  the  road.  It  is  called  "  Dreams." 
If  hard  work  can  make  a  piece  a  success,  Willie 
Edouin  will  be  successful,  for  no  one  works  harder  for 
the  reward  of  public  favor.  And  Willie  Edouin  is  a 
very  funny  actor,  a  name  not  to  be  applied  indis- 
criminately to  the  members  of  these  combinations. 

Katherine  Rogers  and  the  Baldwin  Company  are 
on  their  way  back  from  Oregon,  I  don't  know  what 
Maguire  intends  doing  with  them,  if  Xat  Goodwin  is 
coming,  as  we  are  told,  on  the  2d  of  May. 

The  Lingards  left  on  Wednesday  to  play  at  Sacra- 
mento, Carson,  and  Virginia  City  en  route.  Their 
repertoire  is  a  weak  one,  but  I  don't  think  they  have 
ever  had  a  strong  repertoire  for  this  country.  Alice 
Dunning  Lingard  is  wasted  in  "The  Tutor"  and 
"  Stolen  Kisses,"  and  it  is  a  pity  she  can't  get  a  play 
strong  enough  for  her  best  powers. 

"  That  Man  from  Catteraugus,"  the  adaptation  or 
translation  rather  of  "  The  Cattle  Dealer  of  Upper 
Austria,"  made  by  Percy  Wilson  for  John  E.  Owens, 
has  been  fearfully  burned  up  by  the  New  York  press. 
The  Chronicle  unkindly  devoted  a  column  on  Sunday 


to  reproducing  the  New  York  criticisms,  apparently 
to  contradict  the  statement  made  by  the  Dramatic 
News,  that  Mr.  Wilsonisdramaticcriticof  thatpaper. 
It  is  said  by  one  writer  in  the  East  to  be  a  "steal  " 
from  Anna  Cora  Mowatt's  "  Fashion."  It  is  not.  I 
can  say  so  from  actual  knowledge,  having  read  * '  Fash- 
ion "  quite  lately,  and  seen  Mr.  Wilson's  play.  The 
idea  is  similar,  and  Mr.  Owens  took  the  names  from 
Anna  Cora  Mowatt'splay.  but  the  treatment  is  entirely 
different. ,doubtless  on  the  part  of  the  author  of  "Fash- 
ion." The  fact  is  that  Elliott  Dawn's  translation  was 
so  fearfully  mixed  up  that  it  was  impossible  to  make 
any  use  of  it,  and  Mr.  Owens  paid  Mr.  Wilson  to 
make  a  translation  of  the  original  German  play,  which 
he  played  without  permitting  Mr.  Wilson  to  correct 
the  rough  copy,  or  adapt  it  in  any  way,  save  what  little 
change  could  be  made  in  two  or  three 'rehearsals  at  the 
Standard.  Mr.  Wilson  informed  me  before  the  pro- 
duction of  the  play  that  it  was  not  in  the  shape  he 
wished  to  put  it,  and  that  Mr.  Owens  would  not  let 
him  have  the  MS.  to  make  the  alterations.  Thecasti- 
gation  bestowed  on  the  adapter  of  "  That  Man  from 
Catteraugus "  is  utterly  undeserved,  and  if  it  were 
deserved  it  has  been  so  severe  as  to  suggest  malice 
prepense.  As  for  John  E.  Owens,  it  is  manifestly 
unfair  to  attack  him  so  violently,  if  some  of  the  com- 
binations and  stars  sent  herefrom  New  York  have 
received  unbiased  criticism  from  the  press  of  the 
metropolis. 

The  Grand  Opera  House  is  to  be  an  entertainment 
on  the  Tivoli  plan,  I  believe,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Wie- 
land's  denial.  If  it  does  become  a  rival  to  the  other 
places  it  will  outlive  them  all. 

One  of  the  daily  papers  falls  into  an  error  in  speak- 
ing of  Robson  and  Crane's  "A.  D.  1900,"  as  to  be 
produced  on  their  coming  visit  for  the  first  time.  It 
was  produced  for  the  first  time  on  any  stage  at  the 
California  during  their  last  engagement.  I  remem- 
ber that  Lizzie  Harold  made  the  sad  mistake  of  com- 
ing on  the  stage  in  a  boating  costume  without  cor- 
sets, and  lost  her  reputation  for  figure. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  Clay  Greene  once 
played  a  short  engagement  in  the  East  I  will  not 
give  his  stage  name  away.  He  has  reformed,  and 
has  given  the  money  he  received,  to  the  Moody  and 
Sankey  fund  for  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  It  is  on  the  cards 
that  his  play  of  "  Chispa  "  may  see  the  light  in  New- 
York  during  the  summer  season,  with  Alice  Har- 
rison in  the  title  role. 

The  "Societa  Filodrammatica  Italiana"  will  pre- 
sent at  Piatt's  Hall  to-morrow  night  two  pieces— a 
four-act  play  entitled.  "  Lazzaro  il  Mandriano  overo 
Cosimo  Primo,"  and  a  one-act  farce,  "I  ire  Gobbi 
con  Stenterello  Facchino." 

The  Wilhelmj  combination  were  very  unsuccessful 
in  the  country,  and  they  broke  up  at  Grass  Valley. 
I  saw  them  in  town  a  day  or  two  ago.  I  believe 
Wilhelmj  has  an  idea  of  going  to  Australia. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that,  whether  successful  or  not, 
English  actors  and  actresses — especially  actresses — 
have  a  hankering  after  the  United  States.  Ada  Cav- 
endish, for  instance,  who  has  never  been  successful 
here,  sticks  to  the  United  States.  Neilson  was  hap- 
piest with  us,  partly  because  she  received  an  amount 
of  adulation  never  tendered  to  her  in  England. 
There  are  lots  of  instances.  I  think  the  real  secret 
is,  that  even  failure  in  the  United  States  is  more  re- 
munerative than  anything  but  pronounced  success 
elsewhere.  Why  actors  who  are  not  stars  seek  this 
country  is  easily  explained.  Salaries  are  very  much 
higher.  A  man  who  gets  five  pounds  a  week — 
twenty-five  dollars— in  England  gets  fifty  or  seventy- 
five  dollars  in  New  York,  and  gets  a  higher  social 
position  and  more  unreserved  appreciation.  English 
people  draw  the  line  very  strictly  in  social  acknow- 
ledgment, and  the  taboo  placed  by  traditional  con- 
ventionality on  the  profession  is  rather  accentuated 
than  modified  by  the  familiarity  which  has  of  late 
years  been  so  common  behind  the  scenes  between  no- 
bility and  stage  beauty.  Perhaps  it  is  because  that 
taboo  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  where  actors  and  actresses  are  careful  not  to 
place  themselves  under  it.  that  so  many  English  pro- 
fessionals seek  the  republic  American  audiences  are 
warm  in  their  appreciation  of  talent,  too.  English 
audiences  are  cold  at  their  utmost  enthusiasm. 

There  are  not  a  few  other  peculiarities  in  American 
audiences  that  occur  to  me.  There  is  a  curious  famil- 
iarity with  sentiments  and  expressions  of  the  best 
kind,  of  the  best  writers,  which  would  seem  to  point 
to  our  advanced  education,  but  which  are  more  the 
result  of  quickness  and  readiness  in  seizing  a  bright 
thought,  without  perhaps  fully  grasping  its  meaning. 
I  have  heard  an  American  audience  take  up  and  ap- 
plaud to  the  echo  an  apt  quotation  that  I  doubt  if  an 
average  English  audience""would  recognize.  To  take 
a  very  ordinary  example,  let  a  negro  minstrel  recite 
a  speech  from  ' '  The  Lady  of  Lyons, "  or  make  a  ref- 
erence to  Claude  or  Pauline,  and  the  laugh  is  ready 
and  appreciative.  An  English  audience  would  scarcely 
know  who  Claude  or  PauUne  was,  and  as  for  the  gal- 
lery, you  might  as  well  quote  Otway  or  Dryden. 

Raconteur. 

The  Tivoli  Garden  is  still  doing  a  good  business 
with  "  Olivette,"  and  the  opera  is  announced  "until 
further  notice."  borne  changes  in  the  galleries  have 
much  increased  the  seating  capacity  of  the  house. 


Children  like  Pitcher's  Castoria  because  it  is  sweet  ; 
Mothers,  because  it  makes  the  child  playful  and  well, 
and  Physicians  because  it  contains  no  morphine  or 
mineral.  Wind-Colic,  Sour-Curd.  Rash,  Feverishness 
and  Worms  soon  disappear  when  Castoria  is  used. 
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The  mining  world  has  long  needed  a  sure  and  rea- 
sonably safe  explosive.  A  dozen  times  during  the 
prist  ten  years  it  has  believed  it  had  such  in  explo- 
sive. We  have  given  this  subject  enough  thought  to 
convince  us  that  the  mining  world  has  at  last  found 
its  need.  So  sure  are  we  of  this  that  we  have  put 
some  money  into  the  stock  of  a  powder  company,  and 
mean  to  take  it  back  only  in  dividends.  The  com- 
pany in  which  we  have  invested  is  the  "  Thunder 
Powder  Company,  "and  the  reasons  that  have  induced 
us  to  invest  are  as  follows  :  To  be  a  sure  explosive, 
powder  must  not  suffer  diminution  of  expansive  power 
through  freezing.  To  be  a  safe  explosive,  powder 
must  not  give  out  deadly  fumes  when  exploded ;  must 
be  always  in  a  condition  to  be  handled  with  impunity, 
in  transit  and  during  preparation  for  firing.  "  Thun- 
der Powder"  answers  all  these  requirements.  Tried 
by  the  most  exacting  tests,  it  is  safe  and  sure.  It 
was  not  until  we  had  personally  witnessed,  many  ex- 
haustive tests  that  we  concluded  to  take  stock  in  the 
venture.  Our  judgment  has  since  been  confirmed. 
The  scheme  is  no  longer  a  venture.  Assured  success 
—the  prosperity  that  follows  profitable  sales — has  set 
its  golden  mint  mark  upon  the  future  of  "Thunder 
Powder."  And  the  only  drop  of  gall  in  our  cup  of 
commercial  content  is  the  fact  that  our  numerous 
other  investments  prevent  us  from  going  to  the  office 
of  the  company  and  purchasing  the  few  shares  of  its 
capital  stock  that  still  remain  unsold. 


New  MotofM'lleSakah  Bernhardt.— French 
critics  are  much  interested  in  observing  that  M'Ue 
Sarah  Bernhart  has  thoroughly  adapted  herself  to 
American  habits.  She  writes  home  to  the  Gaulois  that 
she  breakfasts  at  ten,  lunches  at  one,  dines  at  five  and 
sups  at  midnight,  a  way  of  living  altogether  opposed 
to  French  habits.  In  order,  she  says,  to  put  herself 
in  harmony  with  American  ideas,  instead  of  drink- 
ing can  rougie  —  Xh?i\.  is  to  say,  Bordeaux  and  wa- 
ter—  she  drinks  absolutely  pure  water  —  "really," 
she  says,  "absolutely  pure."  "It  is  true,"  adds 
M'Ue  Bernhardt,  "that  this  is  not  a  common  water. 
It  is  as  pleasing  to  the  palate  when  pure  as  ordinary 
water  mixed  with  wine.  It  is  ApoUimiris  Water." 
M'lle  Sarah  explains,  for  the  edification  of  the  Parisi- 
ans, that  she  drinks  it  iced,  like  champagne,  in  Amer- 
ican fashion,  and  "  an  excellent  fashion  it  is."  From 
time  to  time,  to  remind  herself  of  La  Belle  France, 
she  adds  a  few  drops  of  Chateau-Yqueni,  "a  means 
of  marrying  the  king  of  wines'  with  the  queen  of  wa- 
ters." 


Go  to  Bradley  &  Rulofson's.  429  Montgomery  St. 


Wei  De  Meyer's  Catarrh  Cure  has  been  proved  to 
be  a  positive  antidote  for  Catarrh,  at  any  stage. 
Catarrh  being  a  constitutional  infection  as  well  as  a 
local  inflammation,  the  elements  of  the  Cure  are  ab- 
sorbed by  the  purulent  mucous.  It  is  unquestionably 
the  most  important  medical  discovery  since  vaccina- 
tion. Supplied  by  all  druggists,  or  delivered  by  D.  B. 
Dewey  &  Co.,  46  Dey  St.,  N.  Y.,  at  $1  a  package. 
Pamphlets,  with  full  explanations  and  overwhelming 
proofs,  mailed  free. 

Millions  of  men,  women  and  children,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  countless  animals,  are  yearly  cured  of  Rheuma- 
tism, Swellings,  Pain  in  the  back,  Sores,  Wounds, 
Burns,  Sprains,  Strains,  Galls  and  Lameness,  by  the 
never  failing  Centaur  Liniments.  They  are  speedy, 
cheap  and  reliable.      They  never  fail  to  do  good. 


See  "The  Awakening"  and  "The  Eighth 
WnNDEfJ""  also,  Carbolic  and  Camphor  Soap,  proof 
against  small-pox — all  at  Standard  Soap  Palace.  637 
Market  Street,  S.  -F. 


Musical  Boxes,  Paillard  &  Co.,  23  Dupont 
St.      Repairing  done.      Prices    low. 


Morse's  Palace  of  Art,  417  Montgomery  St. 


H.  A.  Callendek,   Fine  Watches,  Jewelry,  etc., 
has  removed  to  No.  73  Fourth  Street. 


Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market  St.,  cor. 
Stockton  (over  drug  store)  S.  F.     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 

Canvassers  make  from  $25  to  $50  per  week  selling 
goods  for^E.  G.  Rideout  &  Co.,  10  Barclay  Street, 
New  York.     Send  for  catalogue  and  terms. 


Hackett&  Dean,  Dentists,  No.  126  Kearny  Street, 
Thurlow  Block.     Office  hours,  9  to  4. 


*THE    TIV0L1   GARDENS. 

Eddy  Street,  between  Market  and  Mason. 
Kreling  Bros Proprietors  and  Managers 

ANOTHER    BRILLIANT   SUCCESS  I 

EVERY    EVENING    UNTIL    FURTHER    NOTICE. 

PRODUCTION  ON  A  GRAND  SCALE  WITH  NEW 

SCENIC  EFFECTS  AND  GRAND  CAST 

OF  CHARACTERS, 

ANDRAU'S  COMIC  OPERA, 

OLIVETTE  !         OLIVETTE  ! 
OLIVETTE !  OLIVETTE  ! 

Pre-eminently  the  most  popular  and  successful  Comic  Op- 
era, at  present  the  rage  in  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Eu- 
rope. 


/ 


D.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO., 

MPORTERS    AND     WHOLESALE 

Liquor    Dealers.     322-324     FRONT    STREET, 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


HOUSEKEEPERS! 

7~\0  NOT  SACRIFICE  YOUR  GOODS 

■L^    AT  AUCTION,  but 

STORE    THEM 

H.  WINDEL  &  CO., 

NO.    310    STOCKTON     STREET. 

Furniture,  Pianos,  Household  Goods,  Paintings,  Trunks, 
etc.,  well  taken  care  of. 

We  have  three  large,  airy,  brick  buildings,  and  no  rent  to 
pay,  and  can  store  goods  very  moderate. 

Money  advanced  on  goods  at  one-half  per  cent,  per  month. 

We  guarantee  against  damage  aid  m -ths,  and  can  give 
references  dating  Uack  twenty  years, 


SWEEPING   REMOVAL  SALE 


S.  MOSGROVE    &    BRO. 

Will  continence  next  Monday,  April  4,  to  close  out 
every  item  of  their  present  stock  of  Dry  Goods,  as 
they  are  determined  not  to  earry  a  single  dollar's 
worth  of  the  stock  now  on  hand  in  their  new  estab- 
lishment. Ladies  in  the  city  and  country  can  rely 
upon  securing  bargains  now  at  Mosgrove's.  All  goods 
marked  in  plain  figures,  and  sold  only  for  Cash.  Sam- 
ples sent  to  all  parts  of  the  country  free  of  postage. 
Parcels  delivered  free  twice  a  day  in  Oakland,  Ala- 
meda, East  Oakland,  Berkeley,  San  Leandro,  and 
Haywards. 


S.  MOSGROVE    &   BRO., 

114    AND    116    KEARNY    STREET. 


CARPETS  I 

JOS.  FREDERICKS  <fc  CO., 

649  MARKET  STREET, 

NEW  SPRING  STYLES 

Just   Received    in    WILTON,   AXMINSTER,    BODY 

BRUSSELS,  and  TAPESTRY.    Also,  an  elegant 

assortment  of  Genuine  Persian,  Turkish, 

Berlin,  and  other  quality  REGS. 


JOHN  LEVY  &  GO. 

MANUFACTURING     JEWELERS, 

DEALERS  and  IMPORTERS  OF  DIAMONDS, 
WATCHES,  CLOCKS,  SILVERWARE,  Etc.,  Etc. 


Having  severed  connection  with  the  late  firm  ot 
BRAVERMAX  &  LEVY,  we  have  opened  a  new  estab- 
lishment at  NO.  118  SUTTER  STREET,  where  will  be 
found  an  ENTIRE  NEW  STOCK  of  every  description 
of  AMERICAN  and  EUROPEAN  made  WATCHES  and 
JEWELRY,  in  the  LATEST  STYLES  and  DESIGNS. 
Watch  Repairing  and  Diamond  Setting  a  SPECIALTY. 

We  would  invite  an  inspection  before  purchasing 
elsewhere.  

JOHN    LEVY  &   CO. 

118  SUTTER  STREET. 


A.  A.  CROSETT, 

Late  of  Carmany  &  Crosett, 

WILL    OPEN    A 

MEN'S  FURNISHING  STORE 

With  an  entire  New  Stock  of  Goods,  about  April  20,  at 

No.  no  Kearny  Street,  between  Post  and  S utter. 


B11D& 


13ra 


KEARNr  S'SF 


SOUTHWEST  CORNER   OF   BUSH. 

.  PROF.    De     FILIPPE    gives    personal   instruction 

in  trench  and  Spanish,  by  his  easy,  practical  method, 
saving  months  of  study.  Classes  and  private  lessons.  Apply 
from  3  to  5  or  7  to  8  p.  M. 

zeitskaInstiTuTE 

988    Post   Street. 


J\r EXT  TERM  COMMENCES  APRIL 

4      KINDERGARTEN  for  Children  from  three  to 
six  years. 

MADAME  B.  ZEITSKA,  Principal. 


DANICHEFF  KID  GLOVES 

A  full  assortment 
of  Ladies  &  Gents 
Gloves  and  Gaunt- 
lets   of   every  de- 
scription on  hand, 
or   made   to   order 
on  short  notice. 
SPECIALTIES— Kid  Gloves,  from  z  to  25  Buttons.  Lace 
Finish,  Embroidered,  Monogram,  and  Sarah  Bernhardt. 
ROKT.  C.  CLAKK.  Factory,  114  Post  Street, 

Between  Kearny  and  Dupont,  San  Francisco. 


REMOVAL 


JOHN    MIDDLETON, 

(Successor  to  Middleton  &  Famsworth), 

COAL    DEALER, 

Has  Removed  to 

10    POST    STREET. 


r\0  NOT   SACRIFICE    YOUR    FUR- 

■Ly  NITURE,  PIANOS,  and  HOUSEHOLD  GOODS 
at  auction  sales,  while  you  are  boarding,  or  out  of  the  city,  but 

STORE    THEM, 

As  well  as  your  Trunks  and   Paintings,  with 

J     H.    MOTT    &    CO., 

W;  Market  St., 

Nucleus  Block,  Second  floor. 

Large,   airy   brick   building,    with    elevator.      MONEV 
LOANED  on  valuable  eoods.     Terms  moderate 


JUST 
T. 


-.a 


"salutation; 

A    FESTIVE    POLKA, 

Composed  by  CARLOS  TROVER. 
Published  by 

J.  B.  O'CONNOR  &  CO. 

No.  I",  Dupont  St.,  S.  F. 


SEEDS 


Every  variety  for  sale  by 
It.  J.  TUlllIttLL  .1  CO., 
319  and  32i;  Sansome  St., 
San  Francisco. 


SAMUEL  P.  MIDDLETON.  Auctioneer. 

JOHN  MIDDLETON  &  SON, 

Stock,  Real  Estate,  and  General 

AU  CTIO  N  E  ERS, 

116  Montgomery  Street, 

Occidental  Hotel  Block,  SAN   FRANCISCO. 


BUTTERICK'S 

PATTERNS-SPRING   STYLES. 

Send  Stamp  for  Catalogue.      AGENCY,   124  POST  ST., 


San    Francisco. 


Boston  and  California 

DRESS  REFORM 

Health,  Decency,  and  Beauty. 
MERINO  UNION  UNDER-SUITS  (Splendid.     Tr> 
them).     Worth  Under  Garments,  Shoulder  Braces.  Abdom- 
inal Supports,  Hygienic  Corsets,  Children's  Corded  Waists. 
Dressmaking,  and  Patterns  Cut.     Send  Stamp  for  Circulars. 


MRS.  H.  53.  OBER, 


SOLE  AGENT. 


430  Sntter  Street. 


NATHANIEL    CURRY   &   BRO. 

113  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco, 

Importers  and  Dealers  in 

Shot-Guns,  Rifles,  and  Pistols. 


Remington,  Winchester,  and   Ken- 
nedy Repeating  Rifles. 

Colts1   and    Smith   &   Wesson    Pistols.       Sole   Agents   for 
Sharp's  Rifle  Company. 


C.  BEACH, 

BOOKSELLER    AND    STATIONER, 


PRANG'S 


EASTER  and 

RIRTITOAY  CARDS, 

.Inst  Received. 
101  Montgomery  Street,  opp.  Occidental  Hotel 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


MUSICAL    AND    DRAMATIC    CHITCHAT. 

Strange  rehearsals  they  must  have  in  Paris.  Fancy 
one  in  such  a  tempest  as  that  related  by  a  "  Mon- 
sieur of  the  Orchestra"  of  the  Grand  Opera  House 
the  other  day.  Madame  Krauss  is  on  the  stage, 
singing  what  they  call  at  the  opera  the  Marseil- 
laise of  the  "  Tribut  de  Zamora,"  one  of  the 
most  effective  morceaux  in  the  work.  The  authors 
and  the  director  are  in  the  green  room.  Suddenly 
Gounod  turns  to  D'Ennery  and  says:  "  Why  did 
Madame  Krauss  sing  b  flat  instead  of  b  natural,  just 
now?'1  "I  don't  know,"  answers  D'Ennery;  "do 
you,  Bresil?"  "  Nor  I  either,"  answers  Bresil ;  "but 
we  can  ask  Regnier."  Then  Bresil,  addressing  him- 
self to  the  eminent  stage  manager,  "  Gounod  says  he 
wants  to  know  why  Madame  Krauss  sang  b  flat  in- 
stead of  b  natural,  just  now?"  "  Mon  Dicu  !"  cried 
Regnier  ;  "  Madame  Krauss  must  have  her  reasons. 
Perhaps  the  director  can  tell  you  better  than  I."  And 
Monsieur  Regnier  put  the  question  to  the  director. 
Monsieur  Vaucorbeil  shakes  his  head,  and  observes 
that  Madame  Krauss  is  a  great  artist,  always  very 
sure  of  herself,  and  that  if  she  had  sung  b  flat  in- 
stead of  b  natural  there  must  something  wrong. 
Then  he  charges  Monsieur  Collenille,  the  manager,  to 
go  find  Monsieur  Mayer,  the  manager- general,  who 
is  on  the  stage,  and  to  get  him  to  ask  Madame 
Krauss  why  she  had  sung  b  flat  instead  of  b  natu- 
ral. "  I  do  not  explain  these  things,"  says  Monsieur 
Mayer,  haughtily,  ' '  but  Altes  is  there. "  And  he  runs 
to  the  orchestra  leader.  "Why,"  asked  he,  "did 
Madame  Krauss  sing  b  flat  instead  of  b  natural?" 
"You  astonish  me!"  says  Monsieur  Altes;  "an 
artist  so  conscientious  as  she  !  "  Then  going  to  his 
assistant,  Monsieur  Madier  de  Montjau,  "  Do  you 
know,"  asked  he,  "why  Madame  Krauss  sang  b 
flat  instead  of  b  natural  just  now  ?"  Monsieur  Ma- 
dier de  Montjau  goes  to  one  of  the  chorus  leaders, 
Monsieur  Jules  Cohen  ;  who  goes  to  another  chorus 
leader,  Monsieur  Hector  Salomon  ;  who  passes  the 
question  to  Monsieur  Delahaye;  who,  in  his  turn, 
addresses  Monsieur  Crohare ;  who  speaks  to  Mon- 
sieur Hustache  ;  who  sends  Monsieur  Marmontel  to 
the  musical  prompter,  Monsieur  Clamans,  to  see  if 
there  is  not  a  fault  in  the  score.  The  prompter  ex- 
amines. It  is  a  £  natural.  Monsieur  Marmontel 
makes  known  to  Monsieur  Hustache  that  there  is  no 
fault  in  the  score.  Monsieur  Hustache  transmits  the 
information  to  Monsieur  Crohari,  who  communicates 
to  Monsieur  Delahaye,  who  makes  it  known  to  Mon- 
sieur Hector  Salomon,  who  informs  Monsieur  Jules 
Cohen,  who  notifies  Monsieur  Altes.  Then  Monsieur 
Altes  advances  to  Madame  Krauss.  "  Madame," 
says  he,  "it  seemed — a — just  now — a — to  Monsieur 
Gounod  that  you — ah — sang  b  flat  instead  of  b  natu- 
ral." "Yes, 'tis  true,  "said  Madame  Krauss,  "Imade 
a  mistake."  "Thanks,  madame."  Then  turning  to 
Monsieur  Mayer,  "Madame  Krauss,"  says  he, 
"has  made  a  mistake."  Monsieur  Mayer  calls 
Monsieur  Collenille.  "Go  tell  the  director  that 
Madame  Krauss  made  a  mistake."  Monsieur  Colle- 
nille goes  down  to  the  green-room  to  Monsieur 
Vaucorbeil,  who  is  waiting  for  him.  ' '  Mad- 
ame Krauss  made  a  mistake,"  he  murmurs. 
"Very  well,"  responds  Vaucorbeil,  who  turns  to  Reg- 
-  to  give  him  the  precious  information,  "  Madame 
M.Wjss  made  a  mistake."  Monsieur  Regnier  runs  to 
D'Ennery  and  Bresil,  "  Madame  Krauss  made  a  mis- 
take." "Ah,  she  made  a  mistake  did  she?"  sighs 
the  author  of  "Faust."  "That's  all  right.  Let  us 
continue.     We  must  not  lose  any  time. "    Betsy  B. 

The  following  little  compliment  will  interest  muei 
cal  people.  It  is  paid  by  "  Nym  Crynkle,"  in  his 
Feuilleton:  "  Theodore  Thomas,  under  pressure,  has 
written  a  paper  on  the  present  and  future  musical 
culture  in  America  ;  and  while  it  may  be  said  that  he 
writes  magazine  articles  better  than  he  writes  music, 
he  manages  to  avoid  saying  anything  of  particular 
value  in  this  contribution  to  musical  literature.  As  is 
usual  with  men  who  are  not  thorough,  he  generalizes 
very  hastily,  and  restates  old  ideas  as  if  they  were 
new.  He  says  :  'The  Americans  are  a  music-loving 
people  ;  that  the  voices  of  the  women,  though  nasal 
in  spealcing,  are  good  in  singing,  but  lack  proper 
training  ;  that  the  men's  voices  do  not  compare  favor- 
ably with  the  women,  but  there  has  been  a  marked 
improvement  of  late  years,  and  many  good  voices 
have  been  developed.'  All  this  must  be  refreshing 
and  instructive  to  Americans,  who,  of  course,  did  not 
know  it  before.  Mr.  Thomas  thinks  that  the  musi- 
cal standard  of  the  American  public  is  a  low  one. 
Church  music  should  have  a  higher  aim  ;  should  be 
sincere.  Our  system  of  musical  education  should  be 
improved ;  how,  Mr.  Thomas  does  not  tell  us. 
Doubtless  he  has  a  system  of  his  own,  and  when  he 
succeeds  in  obtaining  the  appointment  of  musical  su- 
pervisor of  public  instruction,  he  will  unfold  it 
through  the  pages  of  Scribner's  Magazine.  Mr. 
Thomas  adds  an  adroit  puff  of  the  exploded  Central 
Park  Garden  concerts,  and  rounds  up  his  paper  with 
an  advertisement  of  a  violin-maker.  Coming  from  so 
eminent  a  man  the  article  is  prosaic,  dull,  uninstruc- 
tive,  and  quite  up  to  the  level  of  musical  literature  in 
our  periodicals." 

The  difference  between  the  pay  of  actors  in  Paris 
and  that  in  London  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the 
average  receipts  of  the  Com^die  Francaise  in  Paris 
are  five  thousand  francs  a  night ;  in  London  they 
were  twenty-five  thousand  francs.  The  average  re- 
ceipts of  Rachel  in  America  were  seventeen  thousand 
francs  ;  those  of  Mademoiselle  Sarah  Bernhardt  have 
been  about  twenty  thousand  francs. 

The  New  York  Dramatic  Mirror  mentions  that 
when  Barton  Hill  was  in  Wilmington,  North  Caro- 
lina, some  time  since,  supporting  Miss  Calhoun  in 
"Romeo  and  Juliet,"  he  went  to  the  printer's  and 
"set  up  "his  own  programme.  Rumor  has  it  that 
the  good  Barton  and  the  fair  Nellie  would  have  been 
obliged  to  do  some  pedestrianism  if  they  had  de- 
pended on  the  pecuniary  profit  of  their  recent  engage- 
ments. 


Boucicault's  latest  idea  is  a  dramatic  company  com- 
posed of  the  young  sons  and  daughters  of  celebrated 
actors.  He  mentions  the  offspring  of  Sothern,  Jef- 
ferson, and  himself  as  probable  members.  None  of 
these  has  as  yet  made  any  mark  on  the  stage. 

It  comes  from  an  Eastern  source  that  Mrs.  Lin- 
gard,  "  inspired  by  the  example  of  Bernhardt,  Cath- 
erine Lewis,  and  others,"  is  dabbling  in  oil.  and  is 
about  to  place  some  of  her  paintings  on  exhibition. 

Paris  newspapers  are  complaining  because  there  is 
a  virtuous  epidemic  of  marriage  .among  Parisian  act- 
resses.    Figaro  slyly  begs  Sarah  Bernhardt  to  hasten 

home. 


INSURANCE       T       COMPANY 

ofkcalifornia. 

Capital, $750,000 

Assets,  December  31, 1880,    -       -  $1,160,000 


D.  J-  STAPLES,  President. 
ALPHEUS   BULL,  Vice-President. 


GEO.  D.  DORNIN,  Secretary. 
W.  J.  DUTTON,  Asst.  Secretary. 


AGENTS    IN    ALL    PRINCIPAL    LOCALITIES. 


The  ARGONAUT  is  Printed  with  Ink  Manufactured  by 

SHATTUCK  &  FLETCHER, 

520  Commercial  Street,  San  Francisco. 


HERRMANN'S 

Spring  and  Summer  Style 

SILK    DRESS    HATS 


PACIFIC  ROLLING  MILL  GO. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Manufacturers  of 

Railroad  and  Merchant  Iron 

Car  and  Locomotive  Axles  and  Frames,  and  Hammered 
Iron  of  every  description.  Rolled  Beams,  Angle,  Channel, 
and  T  Iron,  Bridge,  and  Machine  Bolts,  Lag  Screws,  Nuts, 
Washers,  etc.  Steamboat  Shafts,  Cranks,  Pistons,  Connect- 
ing Rods,  etc.,  etc.     Highest  price  paid  for  Scrap  Iron. 

OFFICE,   202    MARKET   STREET. 


GEO.    W.    PRESCOTT.  IRVING    M.    SCOTT. 


H.  T.  SCOTT. 


UNION   IRON  WORKS 

PRESCOTT,  SCOH  &  CO. 

(Oldest  and  most  extensive  Foundry  on  the  Pacific  Coast.) 

Cor.  First  and  mission  Sts., 

P.  O.  Box,  2138.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


IRA    P.   RANKIN. 


A.   P.  BRAYTON. 


NOW  OUT! 


Also,  Just  Received,  a  Large  Stock  of  Novelties  In  Fine  Stiff  and  Soft  Felt  Hats,  suitable  for 

Spring  Wear. 

336  KEARNY  STREET,       NEAR  PINE. 


THUNDER  POWDER  COMP'Y. 

OFFICE, 

606  Montgomery  St.,  Room  4. 


WM.  SHERMAN President 

C.  M.  OAKLEY Secretary 

CHARLES  DE  LACY General  Manager 

BOARD    OF    DIRECTORS. 

WM.  SHERMAN,  GEO.  W.  PRESCOTT, 

F.  M.  PIXLEY,  E.  G.  WAITE, 

W.  W.  DODGE,  CHAS.  DE  LACY, 

\VM.  M.  STEWART. 

This  Company  offers  to  the  public  a  new  explosive — an 
entirely  new  invention,  powerful,  cheap,  and  safe,  and  in 
every  respect  superior  to  any  other  explosive  now  in  use. 

The  Officers  of  the  Company  will  take  pleasure  in  com- 
municating to  miners,  and  others  desiring  to  experiment  with 
the  same,  full  particulars  by  mail,  or  personal  ex  jlanation 


Jl/TEXICAN    gold    and    silver 

■^  Mining  Company.     Location  of  principal  place  of 

business,    San    Francisco,    California.     Location   of  works, 
Virginia,  Storey  County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  sixteenth  day  of  March,  1881, 
an  assessment  (No.  1 5)  of  Fifty  (50)  cents  per  share  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immedi- 
ately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the 
office  of  the  Company,  Room  16,  Nevada  Block,  309  Mont- 
gomery Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  twenty-first  day  of  April,  1881,  will  be  delin- 
quent, andt  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and  unless 
payment  i*.  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Wednesday,  the 
(nth)  eleventh  day  of  May,  1SS1,  to  pay  the  delinquent 
assessment,  together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses 
of  sale.     Bv  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

.  C.   L.  McCOY,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  16,  Nevada  Rlock,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco.  California. 


Apolh 


maris 


"THE  QUEEN  OF  TABLE  WATERS." 

British  Medical  Journal. 

"L'Eau  de  Table  des  Reines." 

Le  GauJois  de  Paris. 
ANNUAL  SALE,  9  MILLIONS. 

Of  all  Grocers,  Druggists,  &•  Min.  Wat.  Dealers. 

BEWARE    OF    IMITATIONS. 

FOR  SALE   BY 

RULE  BROTHERS 

522  Montgomery  Street, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


DELCHER  SILVER   MINING  CO 

^~^  Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.  Location  of  works,  Gold  Hill,  Storey  County, 
Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  twelfth  day  of  April,  1881,  an  assess- 
ment (No.  27)  of  Seventy-five  (75)  Cents  per  share  was 
levied  upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  im- 
mediately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the 
office  of  the  Company,  Room  8,  No.  327  Pine  Street  (San 
Francisco  Stock  and  Exchange  Board  Building,)  San  Fran- 
cisco, California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  the  seventeenth  (i7th)dayof  May,  18S1,  will  be 
delinquent,  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and, 
unless  payment  Is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Tuesday, 
the  seventh  day  of  June,  1881,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assess- 
ment, together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of 
sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

JNO.  CROCKETT,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  8,  327  Pine  Street,  (S.  F.  Stock  and  Ex 
change  Board,)  San  Francisco,  California. 


FREEk 


I  8  Simple»»ndC»uloKuoorbeitse;i 
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•EST  AND  BELCHER  MINING 

Company.  Location  of  principal  place  of  business, 
San  Francisco,  California.  Location  of  works,  Gold  Hill, 
Storey  County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Direc- 
tors, held  on  the  (17th)  seveneenth  day  of  March,  1881, 
an  assessment  (No.  20)  of  fifty(5o)  cents  per  share  was 
levied  upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  im- 
mediately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at 
the  office  of  the  Company,  Room  20,  Nevada  Block,  No. 
309  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  Wednesday,  the  20th  day  of  April,  1881,  will  be  de- 
linquent, and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and,  un- 
less payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Tuesday,  the 
tenth  day  of  May,  1881,  to  pav  the  delinquent  assess- 
ment, together  with  costs  of  advertising  aTid  expenses  of 
sale. 

WM.  WILLIS,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  No.  29,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Mont- 
gomery Street,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


c 


'ROWN  POINT   GOLD   AND    SIL- 

ver  Mining  Company. — Location  of  principal  place  of 
business,  San  Francisco,  California.  Location  of  works.  Gold 
Hill,  Storey  County,  State  of  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  twenty-third  day  of  March,  18S1, 
an  assessment  (No.  45)  of  fifty  cents  per  share  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately,  in 
United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of 
the  Company,  Room  No.  3,  327  Pine  Street,  (S.  F.  Stock 
Exchange  Building,)  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  April,  1881,  will  be  de- 
linquent, and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and,  un- 
less payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Wednesday,  the 
twenty-fifth  (25th)  day  of  May,  1881,  to  pay  the  delinquent 
assessment,  together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses 
of  sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

JAMES   NEWLANDS,  Secretary. 

Office— Room  3,  327  Pine  Street,  (S.  F.  Stock  Exchange 
Building,)  San  Francisco,  California. 


PACIFIC    IRON   WORKS. 

RANKIN,  BRAYTON    &    CO., 

127  to  132  First  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Mining  Machinery  of  all  kinds,  Sugar  Mills,  Engines  — 
both  Marine  and  Stationary,  Boilers,  etc.,  etc. 

GEORGE  H.  TAY&  CO. 

(Formerly  TAY,  BROOKS  &  BACKUS), 

IMPOKTERS    OF 

METALS,   STOVES,  RANGES, 

AND 

House  Furnishing  Hardware, 

S.  TV.  Corner  California  and  Davis  Streets, 
and  Bios.  Gil,  616,  618  Battery  Sire 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


California  Wire  Works  Co. 

Manufacture  and  keep  in  stock  all  kinds  of 

Ornamental  and  Useful  Wire  Goods, 

BRASS,  IRON,  and  COPPER  WIRE  CLOTH, 

BIRD  CAGES,  RAT  TRAPS,  RIDDLES,  ETC.,  ETC. 

Call  and  examine  our  soods. 


NO.     6     CALIFORNIA     STREET 

All  the  Street  Cars  pass  the  door. 


JOS.   F.   FORDERER, 

Manufacturer  of 

Galvanized    Iron    Cornices, 

€1111111167  Tops  and   Iroii  Skylights* 

Metal  and  Slate  Roofing. 

53    BEALE    STREET. 


George  Campbell. 


E.  D.  Heati.e\ 


DICKSON,  DeWOLF  &.  CO., 
Shipping  and  Commission  merchants 

412  AND  414  BATTERY  ST., 


SAN  FRANCISCO, 


CALIFORNIA 


THE 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  REFINERY 

SAN    FRANCISCO, 
ANUFACTURERS    OF   ALL 

Classes  of  Refined   Sugars,  including  Loaf  Sugar 
for  export. 

C.  aim>ej>eii:  LOW,  Presldeiit. 

Office— 308  California  Street. 


M 


JT)IVIDEND    NOTICE.— OFFICE    01 

-* —  the  Standard  Consolidated  Mining  Company,  San 
Francisco,  April  2,  1881.  —  At  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  above-named  Company,  held  this  day, 
dividend  No.  27,  of  Seventy-five  Cents(75c.)pershare  was 
declared,  payable  on  Tuesday,  April  12th,  1881,  at  the 
office  in  this  city,  or  at  the  Agency  of  the  Nevada  Bank 
of  San  Francisco  in  New  York. 

WM.  WILLIS,   Secretary. 
Office — Room    No.  29,   Nevada  Block,    No.    309   Mont- 
gomery Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


ryiVIDEND    NOTICE.— OFFICE    OP 

"^""^  the  Silver  King  Mining  Company,  San  Francisco, 
April  7,  1881. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  above-named  Company  held  this  day,  a  Dividend 
(No.  16)  of  Twenty-five  Cents  (25c.)  per  share  was  declared, 
payable  on  Friday,  April  15,  1881,  at  the  office 
of  the  Company,  Room  ig,  328  Montgomery  Street,  San 
Francisco,  California.  Transfer  books  will  beclosed  on  April 
10,  1881 . JOSEPH  NASH,  Secretary. 


$5 


to  $20  per  day  at  home.     Samples  worth  $5  free.    Ad- 
dress STINSON  &  CO.,  Portland,  Maine. 


$66 


a  week  in  your  own  town.    Terms  and  $5  outfit  free. 
Address  H   HALLETT  &  CO.,  Portland,  Maine. 


Books,  Pamphlets,  Cards,  Circulars,  Billheads,  Stat  ments, 
Tags,  Posters,  etc.,  at  low  prices. 


L.  II ENTIf  It'll.  Provision  Packer 

AND     WHOLESALE    DEALER    IN 

Hams,  Bacon,  Pork,  Lard,  Smoked  Beef,  Tongues, 
Etc.  Also,  the  first  genuine  Sugar  and  Spice  Cured  Hams 
in  California,  made  by  the  old  Pioneer  Pork  Packer, 

L.   HENTRICH, 
P.  O.  Box,  1297.        513  and  515  Frout  St.,  S.  F. 


California  Sugar  Refinery. 

OFFICE,      -      ■       -      315  Front  St. 
WORKS,    Eighth  and  Brannan    ts. 

C.  SPRECKELS,  President, 

J.   D.  SPRECKELS,  Vice-President, 

A.   B.  SPRECKELS,  Secretary. 


JOHN  TAYLOR  &  CO. 

118  and  120  Market  Street,  and  15  and  17  California  Stree   l 

ASSAYERS'    MATERIALS,   MINE 

-*1       and  Mill  Supplies,  also  Druggists'  Glassware. 


TABER,  BARKER  &  CO. 

IMPORTERS    AND     WHOLESALE 

GROCERS,  108  and  no  California  St.,  San  Francisco 


THE       ARGONAUT. 
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I-/.      X.     Hit     Urn 

Overland  Ticket  Office,  Oakland  Ferry,  foot  of  Market  St. 

COMMENCING  FRJDA  Y,  MARCH  18, 

—      iSSi,  and  until  further  notice, 
TRAINS  AND   BOATS  will  leave  SAN  FRANCISCO: 

7-7  (~)  A.M.,  Daily,  Local  Passenger  Train 
+J  ^  via  Oakland  and  Vallejo,  for  "  Davis,  Wood- 
land, and  Willows."  Connects  at  Vallejo  for  Napa  (stages 
for  Sonoma),  St.  Helena  (White  Sulphur  Springs),  and  Cal- 
istoga  (stages  for  the  Geysers). 

8  OO  A.M.)  Daily,  Local  Passenger  Train 

via  Oakland  and  Niles,  for  Livermore  and  Tracy, 
connecting  nt  "Tracy"  with  Atlantic  Express,  and  at 
Niles  with  train  arriving  at  San  Jose  at  10.50  A.  M. 

8  00  ^"  J^">  Daily,  At  Ian  lie  Express  via 

'  Oakland,  Martinez,  and  Stockton,  for  Sacra- 

mento, Colfax,  Reno.  (Virginia  City.)  Battle  Mountain,  (Aus- 
tin,) Palisade,  (Eureka,)  Ogden,  Omaha,  and  East.  Connects 
at  Gait  for  lone,  and  at  Sacramento,  Daily,  with  the  Ore- 
gon Express  for  Marysvilte,  Chico,  Red  Bluff,  and  Redding. 
(Stages  for  Portland,  Oregon). 
Sleeping  Cais  to  Ogden 

8    30  ^"  il^',  Daily,  New  Mexico  Express 

*._?  via  Oakland  and  Martinez,  for  Lathrop,    Mer- 

ced, Madera,  Fresno,  Visalia,  Sumner,  Mojave,  Newhall 
(San  Buenaventura  and  Santa  Barbara,)  Los  Angeles,  San- 
.  ta  Monica,  Wilmington,  Santa  Ana,  (San  Diego,)  Colton, 
Yuma,  (Colorado  River  Steamers,)  Maricopa,  (stages  for 
Phoenix  and  Prescott.)  Casa  Grande,  {stages  for  Florence,) 
Tucson,  Benson,  (stages  forTombstone,)  Deming,  N.  M.  (for 
A.  T.  &  S.  F.  R.  R.,)  and  Strauss,  (El  Paso,)  1271  miles 
from  San  Francisco. 

Sleeping  Cars  to  Los  Angeles,  Tucson  and  Deming. 

Sunday  Excursion  Tickets,  at  reduced  rates,  to  San  Pab- 
lo, Vallejo  and  Martinez. 

IO  OO  ^'   ^">   Daily,  Local  Passenger 

Train  via  Oakland  to  Haywards  and  Niles. 

JOO  P-M-i  Daily,  Local  Passenger  Train 
*  via  Oakland  and  Niles,  arriving  at  Sail  Jose  at 

5-20  P.   M. 

0   qq  P.  M.j  Sundays  Excepted^  Local  Pas- 

^)  senger  Train  via   Oakland   for   Martinez  and 

Antioch. 

■1   qq  P.  M.,  Sundays  Excepted — Yosemite 

•TT"  Passenger  Train  via  Oakland  and  Martinez,  for 

Lathrop,  (and  Stockton,)  Merced    and   Madera,  (Yosemite 
and  Big  Trees).     Sleeping  Cars  to  Madera. 

Connects,  Sunday  excepted,  at  Vallejo  Junction  for  Val- 
lejo, Napa,  St.  Helena  and  Calistoga. 

'/  OO  ^'  ^''   Sundf-y*   Excepted,    Sacra- 

yr"  mento  Steamer  (from    Market    Street  Wharf) 

for  Benicia  and  Landings  on  the  Sacramento  River. 

j    9  q  P.  M,,  Daily,  Local  Passenger  Train 

CT"%J^      via    Oakland,    Livermore,  and    Stockton,    for 
"Sacramento." 

Connects  at  Sacramento  /Sundays  Excepted)  with  the 
'  Virginia  Express"   for   Reno,  Carson,  and   Virginia, 
.  Sleeping  Cars  (Sundays  excepted)  to  Carson. 

//    2f)  P-M.,  Daily,  Local  Passenger  Train 

*T'*J  viaOaklandfor  Haywards,  Niles,  and  Livermore. 

Public  conveyance  for  Mills  Seminary  connects  at  Sem- 
inary Park  Station  with  all  trains,  Sundays  Excepted. 

C  OO  P%    ^">   Daily,     Ogden,   Emigrant 

}  '  W     Train  via  Oakland,  Martinez,  and  Sacramento, 
for  "  Ogden,"  Omaha,  and  East. 
Third-class  Sleeping  Cars  to  Ogden. 

5-jq  P.  M.,  Daily,  Denting,  Emigrant 
'Jj  ^  Train  via  Oakland,  Martinez,  and  Lathrop,  for 
Los  Angeles,  Tucsun,  and  "Deming"  (A.,  T.  Sc  S.  F.  R. 
R.)     Third-class  Sleeping  Cars  to  Deming. 

Connections for"  Vallejo  "  made  at  Vallejo  Junction  from 
trains  leaving  San  Francisco  7.30  a.  m.,  8.30  A.  m.,  Daily, 
and  4.00  p.  m.,  Sundays  excepted. 

FERRIES    AND    LOCAL   TRAINS. 

FROM   SAN    FRANCISCO.  DAILY. 
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B — Sundays  Excepted. 
*■  Alameda  passengers  change  cars  at  Oakland. 
THE   CREEK   ROUTE. 
From  San  Francisco — Daily — 9.15  and  11.15  a.  m.     1.15 
— 3.i5and5,i5  P.  U,     Daily  Except  Sundays — 7.15A.M. 
From  Oakland  —  Daily— S.isand  10.15  a.  m.     12.15 — 2.15 
and  4.15  p.  M.     Daily  Except  Sundays — 6.15  A.  a. 
The  Oakland  (Long)  Wharf  will  hereafter  be  open  to  pas- 
sage of  teams,  etc;  also,  of  live  stock  (only  when  properly 
haltered  and  led).     The  Creek  Route  rates  will  be  applica- 
ble to  this  line. 

"Official  Schedule  Time "  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co. 
Jewelers,  101  and  103  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F. 
A.  N.  TOWNE,  T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

General  Rup't  Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Ag't 


g^\°>'  RAILfRQAD.-<o- 

BROAD    GAUGE. 


SPRING  ARRANGEMENT 
Commencing  Sunday,  April    10,  1SS1,    and   until  fur- 
ther notice. 
Passengerjrains  will  leave  San  Francisco,  from  Passenger 
"    Third   and    Fourth 


Depot   on   Townsend  Street,    betw 
Streets,  as  follows : 

8QQ    A-  M.  DAILY  for  San  Jose  and  Way  Stations. 
.  /VO   Returning,  arrives  S.  F.  3.37  P.  M. 
aSTStages   for   Pescadero  (via   San  Mateo)  connect  with 
this  train  only. 

9QA  A-  M.  SUNDAYS  ONLY,  for  San  Jose  and 
.  O  v  Way  Stations.  Returning  arrives  S.  F.  8  15,  P.M. 
1  A  A  fk  A.  M.  Daily(Montereyand  Soledad  Through 
ll/.TV  Train  for  San  Jose,  Gilroy,  (Hollister  and 
Tres  Pinos,)  Pajaro,  Castroville,  Monterey,  Salinas,  Soledad, 
and  Way  Stations.     (Returning,  arrives  S.  F.  6.00  P.  M.) 

$3?  Stage  connections  made  with  this  train.     (Pescadero 
stages  via  San  Mateo  excepted.) 

3QA  P-  M.  DAILY,  Sundays  excepted,  "  Monte- 
.0"  REV  Express,"  for  San  Mateo,  Redwood,  Menlo 
Park,  Santa  Clara.  San  Jose,  Gilroy,  (Hollister  and  Tres 
Pinos,)  Pajaro,  Castroville,  (Salinas,)  and  Monterey.  Re- 
turning, arrives  S.  F.  10.02  A,  M. 


A     AA  P.  JL  Daily  Express^for  San  Jose   and   pria 
9.00  A.  M. 


cipal  Way  Stations.     Returning,    arrives   S.    F. 

SST  Sundays  only  this  train  stops  at  all  Way  Stations. 

51   p-   P.  M.  Daily,  Sundays  excepted,  for  Menlo  Park 
>  A  O  and  Way  Stations.     Returning  arrive  at  S .  F.  at 
8.00  A    M. 

6QA   P-  M-   DAILY  for    Menlo  Park  and  Way  Sta- 
■  O"  tions.     Returning,  arrives  S.  F.  6.40  A,  M, 

SPECIAL   RATES  TO  MONTEREY. 

SINGLE  TRIP  TICKETS $?  50 

EXCURSION    TICKETS  (ROUND    TRIP),  sold 
on  Saturdays  and  Sunday  mornings,  good  for  return 

until  following  Monday  inclusive $5  00 

Also,  EXCURSION  TICKETS  to  San  Jose  and  inter- 
mediate points,  sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sunday  mornings, 
good  for  return  until  following  Monday  inclusive. 

Ticket    Offices— Passenger  Depot,   Townsend    Street, 
and  No.  2  New  Montgomery  Street,  Palace  Hotel. 
A.  C.  BASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.  Asst.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


SOUTHERN  DIVISIONS. 
S3T  Passengers  for  Los  Angeles  and  intermediate  points, 
as  also  Yuma  and  all  points  east  of  the  Colorado  River,  will 
take  the  cars  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  via  OAK- 
LAND, leaving  SAN  FRANCISCO  via  Ferry  Landing, 
Market  Street,  at  8.30  a.  m.  daily,  (New  Mexico  Express 
Train.) 


(TOUIII  PACLFIC  COAST  R.  R. 
*~*  New  Route — Narrow  Gemge. 

SUMMER, ARRANGEMENT 

Commencing  APRIL  4,  18S1,  Boats  and  Trains  will 
leave  San  Francisco  from  Ferry  Landing,  foot  of  Market 
Street,  as  follows  : 

Q  3n  A.  M.  DAILY,  for  Alameda,  West  San  Leandro, 
o  vJC/  West  San  Lorenzo,  Russel's,  Mt.  Eden,  Alvarado, 
Hall's,  Newark,  Mowry's,  Alviso,  Agnew's,  Santa  Clara, 
San  Jose,  Lovdady's,  Los  Gatos,  Alma,  Wright's,  Glen- 
wood,  Dougherty's  Mill,  Felton,  Big  Tree  Grove,  Summit* 
and  Santa  Cruz. 

J-jy-i  P.  M.,  Daily,  for  Santa  Cruz  and  all  intermediate 
'JU  Stations. 
/f    "2d  **"  ^'■'  ^a''y>  Sundays  excepted,  for  San  Jose  a*d 
Tr\J        all  intermediate  points. 

£3T  In  Alameda,  all  Through  Trains  will  stop  at  Park 
Street  and  Pacific  Avenues  only. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS 
Sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  good  until  Monday  follow- 
ing, inclusive,  to  San  Jose  and  return,  $2. 50;  Santa   Cruz 
and  return,  $5. 

.FERRIES  AND  LOCAL  TRAINS  FROM  SAN  FRAN- 
CISCO: 

From  San  Francisco — '6.35,  7.35,  8.30,  9.30,  10.30, 
11.30  a.  m.  12.30,  1.30,  12.30,  3-30,  4-30,  5-30,6.30, 
7.30,  8.30,  and  11.30  p.  m. 
From  High  Street,  Alameda — '5-45,  '6.45,  7.45,  8.38, 
9-35.  10.35,  "-35  A.  M.  12.35,  ti-35,  2-35,  3-35,  4-35. 
5-35.  6-35.  and  9.35    p.  m. 

t  Saturdays  and  Sundays  only. 
*  Daily,  Sundays  excepted. 
Up-lown  ticket  offices,  208  Montgomery  Street.     Baggage 
checked  at  hotels  ana"  residences. 

Through  Trains  arrive  at  San  Francisco  at  9.35  and  10.35 
A.  M.,  and  6.35  P.   M. 

F.  W.  BOWEN,  G.  H.  WAGGONER, 

Superintendent.  Gen.  Pass.  Agent. 


The  New  ami  magnificent 

"  Hotel  del  Monte." 

MONTEREY,  CAL, 

Open  all  the  Year  Rotina. 

NOTICE   TO    EASTERN    VISITORS. 

MONTEREY,  CAL.,  Dec.  1G,  1880. 
Tin  uiidi'1-.siKiuMl  foess  leave  to  oiuioiiuce  Mini 
tlic  "HOTEL  DEL  5IO.VTE  "  it  ill  lie  kept  open 
for  tlie  entertainment  of  gnests  all  the  year 
ronnd.  Terms  :  By  tlic  day,  S3 ;  week,  $17.50 ; 
month,  $70. 

GEO.    SCHONEWALD, 

MANAGER. 


H.  I..  DODGE L.  H.  SWEENEY J.  E.  RUGGI.ES. 

DODGE,  SWEENEY  &  CD. 

IMPORTERS, 

Wholesale  Provision  Dealers, 

and 

COMMISSION     MERCHANTS, 

Nos.  114  and  ri6  Market,  and  u  and  13  California  Sts. 


IV- 


S.  P.  COLLINS  &  CO. 

'HOLES ALE    AND    RETAIL 


dealers  in  Old  London  Dock  Brandies,  Port  Wines, 
Sherries,  and  all  the  choicest  brands  Champagne,  Apple  Jack, 
Pisco,  Arrack,  Cordials,  Liquors,  etc.  329  MONTGOM- 
ERY and  511  CALIFORNIA  STREETS,  S.  F. 


INSURANCE. 


"THE  STATE    INVESTMENT  AND 

1        INSURANCE  CO.,  of  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
FIRE    VM>   MARINE. 

STATEMENT  JANUARY  1,  1881. 

Cash  Capital $200,000  00 

Reserve  for  Reinsurance 99.743  59 

Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses 9.004  42 

Net  Surplus 57.528  53 

Total  Assets $366,276  54 

Income  for  year  1880 $228,113  82 

Losses  paid  during  year  1880 $109,400  42 

Lossess  paid  since  organization $1,118,176  28 

We  are  also  Agents  of  the  following  Companies  : 
SEW    HAMPSHIRE    FIRE    INSURANCE    CO.,  of 
Manchester,  N.  H. 

Assets,  January  1,  iSSi $585,334  20 

PACIFIC  FIKE   INSURANCE  CO.  or  New  York. 

Assets,  January  r,  1881 $722,319  53 

United  Assets  of  Company  and  Agencies $1,673,930  27 

officers: 
A.  J.  Bryant,  President.     Richard  Ivers,  Vice-President. 

Chas.  H.  CuSHING,  Secretary. 
Office*  218  and  'i'iO  Sunsome  St..  San  Francisco. 

IMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE   t  <?., 

of  London.     Instituted  1803. 
LONDON   ASSURANCE  CORPORATION  of  Lon- 
don.    Establishad  1720. 
NORTHERN  ASSURAXCE  COMPANY  ai  London 

and  Aberdeen.     Establised  1836. 
QUEEN  INSURANCE  COMPANY oi  Liverpool.    Es- 
tablished 1857. 

Aggregate  Capital *3T,0«J2,:50 

Aggregate  Assets 41,$9ti,93tt 

A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  W.  LANE    BOOKER, 
ROUT.  DICKSON.  Manager.  Agent  and  Attorney. 
Pacific  Branch  Office,  S.  E.  Corner  California  and  Mont- 
gomery Streets",  (Safe  Deposit  Building,)  San  Francisco. 

BRITISH    AND    FOREIGN 

Marine  Insurance  Co.,  Limited. 

Capital  Subscribed $5,000,000 

Capital  Paid  I'p 1,000,000 

Cash  RescrTC  Fluid  (in  addition  to  capital)    1,031,741 

Pacific  Department 
LONDON  AND  LANCASHIRE 

Fire  Insurance  Company, 

OF   LIVERPOOL. 

Capital $7,500,000 

Cash  Assets 1,836,943 

MANCHESTER 
Fire    Insurance  Company, 

OF    MANCHESTER. 

Capital $5,000,000 

Cash  Assets l.;ss.::« 

BALFOUR,    GUTHRIE     &    CO. 

4>cucrul  Agents. 

GEO.    W.   SPENCER,      -       -      MANAGER. 

316  California  Street.  San  Francisco. 

C.  J.  HUTCHINSON.  H.  R.  MANN. 

HUTCHINSON    &    MANN, 
Insurance  Agency, 

322  and  324  California  St.,  and  302  and  304  Sansome  St.. 
"San  Francisco,  N.  E.  cor.  California  and  Sansome  Sts. 
Caitain  A.  M.  Burns,  Marine  Surveyor. 
W.  L.  Chalmers,  Z.  P.  Clark,  j.  C.  Staples, 

Special  Agents  and  Adjusters. 

COMMERCIAL 

INSURANCE   COMPANY  OF  CALA, 
FIRE    AND    MARINE. 

Principal  office,  405  California  Street.  San  Francisco 
JOHN  H.  WISE,  President. 
CHAS.  A.  LATON,  Secretary. 

TTOME  MUTUAL 
11  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

40C  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Capital. .  .(Paid  up  in  Gold). .  .$300,000  00 
Assets,  Jan.  1, 1880 jgi,io6  34 

PRESIDENT J.  F.  HOUGHTON. 

VICE-PRESIDENT L.  L.  BAKER. 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R.   STORY 

ROYAL,  NORWICH   UNION, 
ANO  LANCASHIRE 

7^/RE    INSURANCE     COMPANIES, 

430  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Combined  Capital,  -    -   $22,750,000 
Combined  Assets,   ■    $30,938,274.09 

FALKNER,_BELL   &   CO. 

General  Agents. 


C.   ADOLPHE   LOW  &   CO. 

Commission  Merchants, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


r)FFICE  IN  NEW  YORK,  42  CEDAR 


&-S.'~  Lil.'cr:it  advances  made  on  consignments. 


y^HE  NEVADA   BANK 


OF  SAX  FRANCISCO. 


Capital  paid  up $3,000,000 

Reserve^  U.  S.  Bonds 4,000,000 

Agency  at  New  York 62  Wall  Street 

Agency  at  Virginia,  Nevada. 


Buys  and  sells  Exchange  and  Telegraphic  Transfers. 

Issues  Commercial  and  Travelers'  Credits. 

This  Bank  has  special  facilities  for  dealing  in  bullion. 


H-HE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


Capital $3,000,000 

William  Alvord President. 

Thomas  Brown Cashier. 

Byron  Murray,  Jr. Assistant  Cashier, 

AGENTS— New  York,  Agency  of  the  B;mk  or 
California;  Roston,  Treuiont  National  Rank; 
Chicago,  I  it  ion  National  Bank  :  St.  Lonis,  Boat- 
men's Savings  Bank  ;  New  Zealand,  the  Bank  of 
New  Zealand ;  London.  N.  II.  Rothsehild  «!t 
Sons;  China,  Japan,  India,  and  Australia,  the 
Oriental  Bank  Corporation. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre 
spondents  in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Berlin,  Bremen, 
Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Antwerp,  Amsterdam,  St. 
Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Christiana,  Locarno, 
Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shanghae,  Yo- 
kohama. 

ANCLO"CALIFORENIAN  BANK 

LIMITED. 

Subscribed  Capital,  -  $3,000,000 
Paid  Up  Capital,  -  -  1,500,000 
Reserve  Fund,        -  225,000 

F.  F.  LOW,  Im   "  -  „      P-  N.  LILIENTHAL, 

J.  STEINHART,  fiVianagers'  Cashier. 

Draws  exchange  on  the  principal  points  in  the  United 
States,  Canada,  Europe,  Japan,  China,  India,  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  and  Hawaiian  Islands. 

Issues  Commercial  and  Traveler's  credits,  available  in  any 
part  of  the  world.  Also,  deals  in  bullion,  and  does  a  gen- 
eral banking  business. 

OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY 

—  FOR  — 

JAPAN    AND    CHINA, 

Leave  Wharf,  Cor.  First  and  Brannan  Streets,  at  2  )'.  m.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae.' 

GAELIC,       OCEANIC,       BELGIC. 

Tuesday,  April  19.  Tuesday,  May  3.  Thursday,  June  2. 
Friday,  julyi.  Tuesday,  July  19.    Friday,  Aug.  19. 

Saturday,  Sep.  17.       Thursday,  Oct.  6.    Friday,  Nov,  4. 
Saturday,  Dec.  3.        Wednesday,  Dec.  21. 
Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  an!  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  R-  Co.'s  General  Offices,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  202 
Market  Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent, 

LELAND  STANFORD,  PresidenL 


P 


•ACIFIC   COAST  STEAMSHIP   CO 


Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway  Wharf 
for  PORTLAND  (Oregon),  ev;ry  five  days,  direct,  and  for 
LOS  ANGELES,  SANTA  BARBARA,  SANTA  CRUZ, 
SAN  DIEGO,  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO,  and  other  Northern 
and  Southern  Coast  Ports,  leaving  San  Francisco  about 
every  third  day. 

For  day  and  hour  of  sailing,  see  the  Company's  advertise- 
ment in  the  San  Francisco  daily  papers. 
Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  St.,  near  Pine. 
G00DALL,   PERK.INS  &  CO.,  Agents. 

No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


FOR  SITKA 


The  U.   S.   Mail  Steamship 

CALIFORNIA, 

CAPT.  JAMES  CARROLL, 

ILL  SAIL  FROM  PORT  TOWN- 

end,  Washington  Territory,  for  Sitka,  Alaska,  on 
the  1st  day  of  April,  and  on  the  1st  day  of  each  succeeding 
month  in  1881. 

For  freight  or  passage,  apply  to  the  purser  on  board. 

March  4,  1881.  P.   B.  CORNWALL. 


w 


WILLIAMS,     DIMOXft    A.    t  O. 

SHIPPING    AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

Union  Building,   Junction  Market  and  Pine  Streets,   San 
Francisco, 

A  GENTS  FOR  PACIFIC  MAIL  S.  S. 

•*^-  Co.  ;  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co.  ;  The  Cunard 
Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co. ;  The  Hawaiian  Line  ;  The  China 
Traders'  Insurance  Co.,  Limited  ;  The  Marine  Insurance 
Co.  of  London ;  The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works ;  The 
Glasgow  Iron  Co.  ;  Nich.  Ashton  &  Son's  Salt. 


Newton  Booth,  C.  T.  Wheeler,  Sacaramento. 

J.  T.  Glover,  W.  W.  Dodge,  San  Francisco. 

W.    W.    DODGE    &   CO. 

WHOLESALE    RROOFRS 

Northwest  corner  Clay  and    Front   Streels,  San    F 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


R,H.McDonald,' 

PRESIDENT. 

San  Francisco 
Cal, 

EsfaHishecL 

1863. 

CAPITAL  STOCK 

gJUOOO.OOO.OO. 
Surplus  407,942. 1  7. 

PIANOS  AND  ORGANS 

FOR    ALL. 


/ 


F.  W.  SPENCER  &  CO., 

■mporters  of  the  matchless 


SPEXt'EK  PIAXOS  of  New  York,  and  SMITH 
AMERICAN  OIK.AX  of  Boston.  THE  SPENCER 
PIANOS,  we  claim,  have  no  superior  for  depth  of  tone,  du- 
rability, and  power  of  remaining  in  tune. 

They  are  constructed  especially  to  stand  ihe  trying  cli- 
mate of  this  coast.  Their  iron  plates,  sounding  boards,  and 
actions  comprise  all  the  latest  patents  and  improvements 
known,  and  are  warranted  for  seven  years. 

They  are  specially  adapted  for  schools  and  teachers  who 
desire  serviceable  instruments. 

The  IMPROVED  SMITH  AMERICAN  ORGANS 
are  the  most  complete  instruments  of  the  kind  known,  hav- 
improved  bellows  and  patent  stops,  which  make  them  wholly 
unrivalled.  OVER  NINETY  THOUSAND  are  in  use  in 
Europe  and  America.  Save  money  by  buying  direct  at 
headquarters.     Send  for  Catalogues  and  Price  Lists. 

ORDERS  FOR  MUSIC  AND  MUSICAL  INSTRU- 
MENTS PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO.  Pianos  and 
Organs  Tuned  and  Repaired. 

F.  W.  Spencer  &  Co.,  23  and  35  Fifth 
St..  Opposite  Hie  i.  S.  Mint. 


.  SHEFFIELD.  N.  W    SPAULDING. 


SAW    MANUFACTURING 


17  an'd  10  Fremont  St..  San  Francisco. 


Pebble  Spectacles  ! 


MILLER'S    OPTICAL    DEPOT 

135  Montgomery  St.,  nr.  Bush, 

Opposite  Occidental  Hotel. 

COMPOUND  ASTIGMATIC  LENSLS 

Mounted  to  Order.    dS*Tivo  Hours  Notice. 

j^gg-    The  most  complicated  cases  of  defective  vision  thor- 
oughly diagnosed,  free  of  charge. 


ALASKA 

COMMERCIAL  CO. 


No.  310  Sansome  Street 


WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS 


CHOKE  BORE  POWDER 


D 


U    FONTS    NEW   AND     VNRF 

valed  brand,"CHOKE  BORE"  POWDER  made 
expressly  for  "CHOKE    BORE"  GUNS. 

For  sale  by  all  the  gun  dealers,  and  at  the  DU  PONT 
AGENCY, 

115  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco. 


JOHN    SKINKER, 


AGENT. 


HUNTINGTON,  HOPKINS  &  CO., 

IMPORTERS  OF 

Hardware,  Iron,  Steel,  and  Coal. 

Junction  Busk  and  Market  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 
52  to  58  K.  Street,  Sacramento. 


E.    CHAMBERLAIN   JR. 


T.    A.    ROBINSON 


LIFE  SCHOLARSHIP,   $70 

43"  SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR.-^! 


1881    SPRING.    1881    S.R.RHODES 


We  are  now  offering  for  the  Spring  Trade  complete  lines 
of  Buntings,  in  colors  and  black,  both  in  plain  and  lace 
effects;  also,  French  Bantings,  doable  width,  in  black  only. 

Our  spring  styles  of  Eastern  Parasols  are  now  on  exhi- 
bition, and  comprise  many  novelties  never  shown  in  this 
market. 

In  wash  Dress  Goods  our  stock  is  very  large,  and  em- 
braces all  the  newest  styles  in  French  and  English  Prints, 
Scotch  Zephyrs,  Canton  Ginghams,  French  Shirtings,  etc., 
all  of  which  we  are  selling  at  the  lowest  prices. 

IVovelties  in  Dress  Goods  constantly  arriving. 

Our  Fancy  Goods  Department  is  stocked  with  every  nov- 
elty to  be  had  in  the  New  York  markets,  in  the  way  of 
Fichues,  Scarfs,  Made -up  Lace  Ties,  Collars  and  Ties  to 
match,  Ruffles,  Mull  Ties,  etc. 

We  make  the  Genuine  Foster  Glove  a  specialty,  and  offer 
at  wholesale  and  retail  all  sizes,  lengths,  and  shades. 


DOANE  &  HENSHELWOOD 

132  Kearny  Street,  Thin-low  Block. 


LOUIS  BRAVERMAN  &  CO. 

119    MONTGOMERY    STREET, 

Manufacturers  of  FINE  JEWELRY  and  DIAMOND  WORK. 


J 


Our  specialty  is  to  make  only  First-class  Work,  for 
which  drawings  and  estimates  are  furnished,  if  desired. 

The  reputation  of  our  house  will  be  fully  sustained] 
and  every  article  sold  by  us  will  be,  as  usual,  only  of  the 
best  quality. 

Since  the  dissolution  of  the  old  firm,  we  have  made 
GREAT  REDUCTIONS  IN  PRICES  on  our  Large  Stock  of  FINE 
JEWELRY,  DIAMONDS,  STERLING  SILVERWARE  and  FRENCH 
CLOCKS,  and  are  determined  to  keep  them  so  low  that 
buyers  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  Examine  our  STOCK 
and  PRICES  before  purchasing  elsewhere. 

LOUIS  BRAVERMAN  &  CO., 
Successors  to  Braverman  &  Levy,  119  Montgomery  street. 


^ttAi|ttT(]U>^fty  &  &. 

Eclipse      champagne      Extra  Dry 

USED    BY    ALL    CONNOISSEURS. 


HENRY  F.  MILLER 

PIANOS,   OF   BOSTON, 

Are  pronounced  the  BEST  by  the  leading  artists  of  the  present 

time,  and  are  used  by  them  in  public  and  private. 
ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES  mailed  to  any  address. 

WOODWORTH,  SCHELL    &    CO., 

Sole  Agents,  105  Stockton  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Dhlos  Lake.  Hosmer  P.  McKoon 

LAKE    &    M°KOON, 

Attorneys  and  Counsellors  at  Law, 

310  Pine  Street,  Booms  16,  13,  and  14, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


J.  M.  BCFFIXGTON. 

MINING     SECRETARY 

309  California  Street,  between  Sansome  and  Batten',  second 

floor,  Over  vF.tna  Insurance  Co.,  San  Francisco 

Residence,  137  Silver  Street, 


Under  the  Occidental  Hotel, 

MERCHANT  TAILOR 

Linen   and   Colored   Shirts 

And  Flannel  Underwear, 
MADE     TO      ORDER. 


JAMES  G.  STEELE  &  CO. 

CHEMISTS  AND  PERFUMERS, 

>"o.  635  Market  Street, 

(Palace  Hotel,) 

IMPORTERS    AND    DEALERS    IN    PER. 

fumery.  Colognes,  Fancy  Goods,  Toilet  Articles,  etc. 


ESTABLISHED   1852. 

A.  P.  HOTALING  &  CO. 

Sole  Agents  for  the  J.  H.  CUTTER 

OLD  BOURBON  WHISKY, 

And  Importers  of 

FINE   WINES   AND    LIQUORS, 
429  and  431  Jackson  Street,         San  Francisco 


DRY  M0N0P0LE 

(EXTRA) 
From  Messrs.  Heidsieck  &  Co.  Reini 

A.  VIGMER,  SOLE  AGENT. 


PALACE   HOTEL  RESTAURANT 

FIRST-CLASS  IN  ALL  RESPECTS. 

QUIET  AND   DESIRABLE   PLACf 

j£-     for  Ladies,  Gentlemen,  and  Families.     £5TEntraiic( 
south  side  of  Court.  A.    D.    SHARON. 


L.  D.  Latimer. 


Wm.  W.  Morrow 


LATIMER   &.   MORROW, 

Attorneys  and  Counsellors  at  Law 

Booms  75,  76,  and  77  XeTMdn  Block, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


JNO.  F.  GEARY,  M.  D., 

For  the  last  18  years  at  632  Howard  Street,  San  Francisco, 

IJAS    REMOVED    TO    OAKLAND. 

Consulting  Rooms:  Erie  House,  1113  Broadway. 
Office  Hours,  1  to  5  v.  m.  Mornings  and  evenings  at  Mar- 
athon Park,  Telegraph  Avenue. 

N.  B. — Messages  left  at  the  office  or  residence  attended  to. 


PAYOT.UPHAM&CO 

Statiokers,  Booksellers, 

Commercial  Printers, 

and  Blank  Book  Manufacturers, 

204  Sansome  Street,  near  Pine. 


S.  B.  BOSWELL&GO 

STOCK    BROKERS, 

Removed  to  330  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco 
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ONE    OF    OUR    LAST    FAMILIES. 


Its  Toilsome  but  Successful  Climb  up  San   Francisco's  Highest  Hill. 


The  McLofty's  have,  I  believe,  finished  furnishing  their 
house  over  the  way.  It  is  a  gorgeous  "  mansion,"  with  all 
the  elaboration  which  an  imaginative  architect  could  suggest. 
Ever  since  the  workmen  began  excavating  for  its  founda- 
tions, some  three  or  four  years  ago,  it  has  been  the  awe  and 
admiration  of  the  neighborhood.  Squads  of  the  curious 
rabble  come  daily  to  visit  it.  Pa  McLofty,  behind  his  stately 
greys,  drove  up  very  often  to  inspect  progress,  but  Ma  Mc- 
Lofty  and  the  girls  wisely  put  their  trust  in  the  builder,  and 
turned  to  more  congenial  occupations  than  planning  pantries 
and  parlors. 

Sonny  Ben  took  his  tandem  past  the  new  house  some- 
times, and  looked  over  it  with  a  knowing  air.  Sonny  Ben 
has  had  a  year  of  foreign  travel,  which  has  benefited  him 
very  much.  He  wears  a  coat  made  by  a  London  tailor,  and 
he  sees  the  world  "  through  a  glass  darkly."  His  cravats, 
too,  are  very  nobby  ;  in  fact,  his  exterior  could  not  be  im- 
proved. I  might  say  the  same  of  his  sisters.  It  is  flying  in 
the  face  of  Providence  to  complain  of  our  want  of  culture. 
For  myself,  I  think  there  is  nothing  so  astonishing  as  Cali- 
fornian  enterprise  in  this  direction,  and  its  results.  Witness 
the  eldest  Misses  McLofty,  if  you  please.  You  would  never 
know  that  one  of  their  ancestors  was  an  "end  man"  of  min- 
strel fame,  instead  of  an  earl.  They  have  a  languid  drawl 
and  a  faint  accent,  acquired  during  their  twelve  months  or  so 
of  continental  travel.  If  they  would  only  stick  to  the  for- 
eign accent,  and  leave  the  foreign  language  out,  it  would  be 
more  satisfactory.     But  we  must  not  expect  too  much. 

Miss  Violet  McLofty  is  especially  charming.  She  has  the 
face  of  an  angel,  Cinderella  feet  and  hands,  and  the  tout 
ensemble — I  was  going  to  say  of  a  princess,  but  remembered 
in  time  that  princesses  are  sometimes  dowdy.  Miss  Violet 
was  graduated  from  one  of  our  public  high  schools,  just  be- 
fore her  unexpected  change  of  fortune,  so  that  she  is  quite 
ignorant  enough  for  a  fine  lady.  She  is  a  trifle  too  eager 
for  amusement,  a  trifle  too  fond  of  showing  her  pretty 
dresses,  but  we  can  scarcely  regret  that.  She  will  soon  be 
sufficiently  blase'  to  suit  the  most  world-hardened  cynic  I 
have  said  that  the  sisters  were  pretty,  but  Miss  McLofty  is 
distinguished  looking,  rather  than  beautiful  ;  and  is  a  trifle, 
just  a  trifle,  passie.  She  affects  the  student,  and  is  as  rigid 
in  matters  of  deportment  as  Mr.  Turveydrop,  himself.  It 
was  told,  at  one  time,  that  she  had  the  stately  butler  dis- 
charged, because,  having  picked  up  her  glove,  he  inadvert 
ently  handed  it  to  her  without  first  placing  it  on  the  silver 

salver ;    but   that  story  may    be  a well,    at  any  rate, 

young  Valentine,  who  has  a  pretty  talent  for  sketching, 
made  the  drollest  picture  of  the  McLofty  butler,  salver  in 
hand,  picking  up  a  lace  handkerchief  with  a  huge  pair  of 
silver  tongs,  fastened  chatelaine  fashion  by  his  side  ;  while 
Miss  McLofty  looked  down  on  him  from  a  sort  of  aesthetic 
throne.  It  was  also  related  that  Miss  McLofty  never  sent  a 
verbal  message  by  a  servant,  even  to  a  member  of  the  fam- 
ily in  the  next  room  ;  but,  like  Aldrich's  "  Young  Despe- 
rado," always  "  put  it  down  in  writin'  "  ;  offering,  in  support 
of  her  position,  that  she  was  following  the  example  of  the 
English  aristocracy.  Luckily,  Miss  McLofty  has  faith  in 
her  own  infallibility,  so  she  is  not  likely  to  be  disturbed, 
even  if  she  hears  the  jokes  of  the  scoffers. 

The  youngest  of  the  family  is  Bertie  McLofty,  registered 
in  the  family  Bible  as  Jane.  Miss  Bertie  is  not  yet  "  out," 
but,  taking  advantage  of  the  latitude  allowed  our  young  la- 
dies, has  already  made  her  appearance  at  several  entertain- 
ments, standing  fire  with  the  coolness  of  a  veteran.  Miss 
Bertie  is  rather  pronounced  in  her  manner,  and,  even  with 
the  McLofty  ingots  for  a  background,  poses  audaciously  at 
times.  To  tell  the  truth,  the  McLoftys  are  not  old  enough 
to  venture  on  such  a  piece  of  furniture  as  Miss  Bertie.  She 
rides  a  good  deal — with  a  groom  ;  she  bangs  her  blonde  wig 
with  the  most  stunning  of  bangs  ;  she  "makes  up"  like  an 
actress  ;  she  knows  the  latest  slang — in  fact,  her  sisters  are 
constantly  horrified  at  her  eccentricities.  But  Ma  and  Pa 
McLofty,  I  think,  secretly  admire  her  strength  of  will  and 
audacity.  As  for  that  respectable  couple,  it  is  quite  aston- 
ishing how  they  have  accommodated  themselves  to  circum- 
stances ;  and,  if  I  may  say  it,  how  many  new  tricks  these 
old  dogs  have  learned,  to  falsify  the  ancient  proverb.  Ma 
McLofty's  very  eyelids  have  taken  on  an  aristocratic  droop 
which  her  old  acquaintances  knew  not ;  and  who,  seeing  the 
portly,  dignified,  old  gentleman,  her  husband,  would  recog- 
nize in  him  the  quondam  vendor  of  small  beer  and  peanuts, 
so  familiar  to  our  eyes  a  few  years  ago  ?     Nobody  ! 

Sometimes,  in  my  idle  moments,  I  amuse  myself  by  won- 
dering how  the  McLofty  family  arrived  at  its  present  self- 
poised  condition.  Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day,  neither  was 
any  society  centrepiece.  Money  is  not  enough  for  us,  no 
matter  what  the  sour-grapes  critics  may  say.  We  will  not 
accept  the  nugget  in  the  rough.  It  must  have  been  at  least 
frictionized — the  sharp  edges  worn  off — and  we  are  beginning 
to  exact  a  good  deal  from  the  younger  generation.  As  I  said 
before,  Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day — the  McLoftys  have 
been  at  least  six  years  getting  into  Sand  City  society.  How 
many  unpleasant  little  bumps  they  must  have  had  in  that 
time ;  how  often  they  must  have  jostled  Mrs.  Grundy !  How, 
for  instance,  was  Pa  McLofty  ever  brought  tu  use  a  fork  in- 


stead of  a  knife  ?  And  was  it  not  a  bit  awkward  for  Ma 
McL.  to  relegate  to  the  autocratic  French  gentleman  in  the 
kitchen  the  responsibilities  which  had  erstwhile  rested  on  her 
massive  shoulders — to  wait  to  be  waited  upon  ?  The  "whis- 
perers" tell  some  funny  stories  about  the  early  blunders  of 
the  McLoftys,  but  I  don't  believe  half  of  them.  In  fact,  it 
almost  always  happens  that  the  funny  story- -tellers  have  some 
ugly  birth-mark  themselves,  which  they  are  anxious  to  con- 
ceal. "  I  hear,"  said  young  Potte,  with  a  hoarse  guffaw, 
"  that  the  Kettyles  are  going  to  have  a  crest  on  their  carriage. 
It  ought  to  be  a  mug  of  beer  and  a  shillalah."  Whereupon 
everybody  roared,  and  voted  young  Potte  exceedingly  clever. 
The  story  goes  the  rounds,  and  everybody  finds  it  all  the  fun- 
nier from  remembering  that  young  Potte's  mother  was  a  bar- 
maid. 

When  the  fortune  of  the  McLoftys  found  them,  they  shook 

the  dust  of Street  from  their  shoes,  and  went  to  the 

Palace  to  live,  as  was  eminently  proper;  for  there  they  found 
a  good  many  people  ready  to  sacrifice  their  own  position,  and 
play  the  part  of  Good  Samaritan,  by  showing  these  new  peo- 
ple the  easiest  "  way  in." 

Now,  there  is  Miss  Glorvina  Horseleach,  who  has  been 
an  invaluable  friend  to  Violet  McLofty.  She  spread 
the  young  lady's  fame  abroad,  and  led  to  the  temple  of  Miss 
Violet's  beauty  no  less  than  ten  human  sacrifices.  She  ad- 
vises with  much  tact  concerning  Violet's  dress,  manners, 
etc. ;  and  if  she  gets  in  return  something  over  and  above 
the  sweet  reward  of  an  approving  conscience,  does  she  not 
deserve  it  ?  The  Horseleaches  have  all  a  gift  of  making 
themselves  needed,  and  are  too  well  known  to  care  what  ill- 
natured  ones  may  say  of  their  motives.  I  only  fear  that 
some  day  the  McLoftys  may  wax  self-sufficient  and  shake 
them  off,  people  are  so  ungrateful.  Miss  Glorvina  was  some- 
what disappointed  that  she  was  not  asked  to  go  to  Europe 
with  them,  but  that  did  not  hinder  her  from  greeting  them 
with  much  effusion  when  they  returned,  or  resuming  her 
place  as  confidential  friend.  She  has  a  good  many  rivals, 
and  her  footing  is  insecure,  but  that  only  makes  her  the 
more  untiring  in  her  efforts  to  please.  I  detected  Miss 
Glorvina's  practiced  hand  in  many  of  the  arrangements  of 
the  grand  party  given  at  the  McLofty's  a  few  weeks  ago. 
She  did  not,  it  is  true,  receive  with  the  young  'adies  and  the; 
mother,  but  she  was  everywhere  at  once,  and  she  whispered 
to  me  as  she  squeezed  my  hand  in  passing,  "  I  am  so  glad 
you  came  ;  it  makes  another  saving  grace.  There  are  so 
many  horribles  here  !  I  tried  to  rule  some  of  them  out, 
but" — and  she  shrugged  her  shoulders.  "Isn't  it  a  pretty 
house,  and  doesn't  dear  Violet  look  fresh  as  her  name?" 
and  so  on.  I  confess  I  admire  Glorvina.  She  is  so  thor- 
oughly seasoned,  so  unwoundable,  such  a  tough  old  hypo- 
crite. I  don't  believe  even  the  leaden  cloak  of  the  Inferno, 
which  was  given  to  those  of  her  ilk,  would  weigh  her  down. 
She  will  have  some  agreeable  little  diplomatic  speech  to 
make  to  the  Father  of  Lies  when  he  comes  for  her. 

But  all  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  McLofty  party, 
which  was  memorable  to  me  because  a  limp-armed  waiter 
spilled  a  hot  cup  of  coffee  down  my  neck,  just  as  I  was 
stooping  to  speak  to  old  Mrs.  Carbuncle.  The  party  was  a 
success  of  course — why  shouldn't  it  be  ?  The  McLofty  house 
is  a  most  delightful  place  for  flirtations,  and  if  the  Misses 
McLofty  don't  make  good  matches,  it  isn't  the  fault  of  the 
architect.  The  young  people  all  voted  the  whole  thing 
charming ;  the  dowagers  took  notes  of  the  new  furniture,  and 
condemned  it  wholesale,  each  one  mentally  resolving  to 
duplicate  some  special  piece  in  her  own  house.  Those  same 
dowagers  did  deadly  work  at  the  supper-table,  but  then  we 
were  all  valiant  trencher-men  for  that  matter.  Nothing 
could  be  more  mildly  exhilarating  than  the  look  down  the 
magnificent  dining-room,  to  which  the  decorator  had  been 
very  generous,  over  the  sea  of  black  coats  and  shiny,  sweep- 
ing draperies  ;  to  hear  the  clash  of  dishes,  the  pop  of  cham- 
pagne corks,  the  roar  of  conversation  ;  to  watch  the  struggles 
of  the  belated  ones.  It  was  all  very  gratifying  to  our  sight, 
our  aesthetic  sense,  you  know.  There  is  always  a  serene 
satisfaction  in  feeling  that  we  are  surrounded  by  modest, 
cultured,  refined  gentlemen  and  gentlewomen.  To  be  sure, 
we  have  at  times  to  penetrate  with  the  eye  of  faith  through 
the  coarse  effrontery  of  the  one,  the  cocotte  adornments  of 
the  other,  to  find  what  we  seek,  but  we  know  it  is  there  ; 
we  know  that  none  but  the  snowiest  sheep  are  ever  let  into 
the  fold  of  "our  set;"  and  it  is  gratifying,  too,  to  know 
that  the  power  of  wealth  alone  can  focalize  all  this  lustre. 
There  were  certainly  some  very  green  people  at  the  McLofty's 
the  other  night,  but  I  dare  say  they  were  good,  honest 
souls,  who  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  appreciate  the 
element  in  which  they  found  themselves.  I  suppose  it  was 
because  we  knew  so  well  the  income  of  Pa  McLofty  that  we 
were  so  careless  about  the  chicken  salad  and  wine  we 
spilled  on  his  gorgeous  rugs,  or  perhaps  there  was  a  tinge 
of  condescension  in  our  being  there  at  all,  and  we  wanted  to 
atone  to  ourselves  for  it.  I  don't  believe  the  McLoftys 
grudged  us  any  of  our  distinction,  however.  They  knew  it 
was  "  part  of  the  play."  Our  young  men  are  so  droll  some- 
times. That  jolly  fellow,  Jack  Daw,  who  is  the  life  of  all  our 
parties,  put  half  a  box  of  cigars  in  his  pocket — I  saw  him  ; 
and  a  few  choice  spirits  got  off  in  one  corner  and  bur- 
lesqued their  entertainers  while  they  ate  and  drank.  And 
that  reminds  me  that  two  or  three  others  got  so  merry  they 
had  to  be  smuggled  out  somehow,  and  sent  home.  One  of 
the  queer,  outside   people   said  to  his  wife  in  a  very  audible 


tone  :  "I  should  think  these  fine  folks  had  never  had  enough 
to  eat  or  drink  before."  It  sounded  very  vulgar,  but  I  sup- 
pose he  didn't  know  any  better. 

But,  after  all,  the  party  of  the  McLoftys  was  only  an  epi- 
sode of  their  later  life,  and  it  is  curious  to  note  how  their 
earlier  experience  is  telescoped  into  to-day.  Some  people, 
who  have  always  lived  with  a  hole  at  the  elbow,  plunge  at  once 
into  boundless  extravagance  when  the  patch  is  replaced  by  a 
velvet  sleeve  ;  others  hoard  ;  one  or  two  in  a  thousand  put 
comfort  before  luxury,  and  live  freely  without  blazoning  their 
riches.  But  the  McLoftys  are  the  oddest  possible  mixture  of 
parsimony  and  prodigality.  Young  Ben  is  a  relentless  bor- 
rower, and  forgets  to  pay  unless  reminded  of  his  debts.  He 
is  called  mean  by  some  of  his  comrades,  but  I  wouldn't  ven- 
ture to  put  an  estimate  on  the  sums  that  minister  to  his  art- 
less follies.  Miss  Bertie  buys  the  freshest  fashion  in  gown 
and  bonnet,  but  to  salve  her  conscience,  gets  cheap,  ready- 
made  under-clothing  to  wear  with  them.  She  puts  off  a  bro- 
cade fit  for  a  princess,  and  puts  on  an  old,  greasy  dressing- 
gown,  which  her  charwoman  would  look  at  dubiously.  Miss 
Bertie's  room  looks  like  a  fancy  bazar  that  had  felt  an 
earthquake.  She  has  her  coffee  in  bed,  along  with  her 
French  novel,  and  perhaps  a  cigarette  a  little  later.  She  has 
just  found  out  that  she  has  nerves,  and  that  it  is  possible  to 
quiet  them  with  anodynes.  She  has  a  corps  of  well-paid, 
indulgent  masters  of  French,  music,  painting,  etc.  ;  and  it  is 
generally  understood  that  she  is  on  the  high-road  to  culture. 
Thus  Miss  Bertie  at  seventeen  ;  gauging  her  by  the  rules  of 
proportion,  we  can  have  just  a  shadowy  guess  of  what  she 
will  be  at  twenty-five.  Nobody  interferes  with  her.  Each 
one  of  the  family  is  too  much  engaged  with  the  caracoling 
of  hi;  own  hobby-horse  to  bother  about  the  others.  Ma 
McLofty,  moving  majestically  enough  among  high  art  Lares 
and  Penates,  has  yet  a  feeling  that  they  must  be  balanced 
somehow,  and  accordingly  cuts  off  the  kitchen  supplies,  and 
practices  divers  other  thriftinesses  which  fill  the  servants'  hall 
with  contempt,  and  from  thence  float  out  into  the  sea  of  gos- 
sip. Her  pride  in  Miss  Violet  is  something  superb.  That 
young  lady  is  flawless  in  the  eyes  of  her  mother,  and  queens 
it  right  royally  over  the  household.  When  she  puts  up  her 
rosy  lips  to  kiss  "papa,"  how  can  he  refuse  her  anything? 
When  young  Ben  hears  the  enthusiastic  praise  of  his  friends, 
he  is  not  unwilling  to  do  escort  duty  to  the  success  of  the 
season,  albeit  Ben  secretly  prefers  the  society  of  turfmen 
and  other  eccentric  people  to  that  of  "  our  set"  From  hav- 
ing a  brother,  Miss  Violet  naturally  learns  to  talk  in  the 
prettiest  possible  lisp  the  prettiest  possible  horse-talk,  and 
discuss  the  relative  value  of  single-footers  and  trotters  with 
a  knowing  air  quite  English. 

"It  is  so  horrid,"  quoth  Miss  Violet,  "to  see  some  of  these 
girls  ride  in  the  park — such  country-looking  creatures.  Isn't 
it  droll  how  soon  you  can  tell  those  people?" 

"  Back-looking  memory"  has  no  charms  for  Miss  Violet, 
so  I  hesitate  to  remind  her  of  the  barren  years  lying  so  close 
behind  her,  wherein  she  walked  in  shabby  gaucherie.  Nei- 
ther do  I  dare  to  smile  when  she  sneers  at  the  bad  French 
of  old  Slowfoote.  To  pretend  to  believe  is  a  part  of  our 
code,  so  we  swallow  the  McLoftys  without  a  grimace.  It  is 
a  mistake  to  call  them  ?iew  people.  They  are  old — older 
than  the  wisdom  of  Confucius.  Kingdoms  rise  and  fall,  re- 
publics play  at  foot-ball  with  their  States,  but  the  McLoftys 
live  forever.  For,  as  everybody  knows,  society  is  nothing 
but  a  big  merry-go-round.  When  somebody  falls  off,  there 
is  another  somebody  to  take  his  place  ;  and  where  the  wheel 
spins  as  wildly  as  ours  does,  a  good  many  must  bite  the  dust. 
It  is  not  the  fault  of  the  McLoftys  that  they  want  a  roc's  egg 
in  their  parlor.  To  tell  the  truth,  they  don't  know  what  they 
want  till  society  tells  them. 

Sometimes  the  roc's  egg  is  one  shape,  sometimes  another. 
Just  now,  it  comes  in  the  guise  of  a  lover  for  Miss  Violet. 
He  is  a  very  pretty  lover  indeed — the  Baron  von  Bump.  He 
has  followed  Miss  Violet  from  Splutterstein,  where  they  first 
met,  for  pure  love.  And  now  everybody  goes  to  the  McLofty 
parlors  to  see  the  roc's  egg,  and  slyly  throw  pebbles  at  it  to 
test  its  genuineness.  We  hope  Miss  Violet  will  be  happy, 
because  happiness  and  beauty  ought  always  to  go  together  ; 
but  we  are  afraid ;  we  shake  our  heads — especially  if  we  have 
marriageable  daughters  whom  the  Baron  von  Bump  has  not 
chosen. 

When  the  architect  planned  the  McLofty  house,  he  put  in 
one  of  the  latest  improvements — family  skeleton  closets. 
They  are  not  so  fashionable  as  plaques,  but  everybody  has 
to  have  them  sooner  or  later,  and  why  not  sooner  ?  Young 
Ben  will  soon  be  ready  to  fill  one  of  these  niches,  and  poor 
old  Ma  McLofty  will  keep  the  key — the  mothers  always  do 
that.  Pa  McLofty  has  two  or  three  for  his  own  private  skel- 
etons, but  almost  every  one,  save  his  own  family,  has  had  a 
peep  at  them. 

You  may  be  sure  Miss  McLofty  will  see  to  it  that  nothing 
perils  their  social  position.  Since  the  party  before  men- 
tioned, she  has  sternly  drawn  a  line  through  the  name  of  all 
the  "queer  people."  Exclusiveness  is  surer  than  popularity, 
she  argues,  and  she  is  right.  To  see  Miss  McLofty  and  Ma 
McLofty  drawing  their  skirts  away  from  their  old  associates 
is  a  good  sign,  a  progressive  sign.  To  see  the  Rozewoodes 
let  themselves  down  haughtily  to  the  McLoftys  is  a  beau- 
tiful sight.  It  tells  of  a  Christian  brotherhood,  for  are  not 
both  houses  communicants  of  St.  Lawrence's? 

But  when  our  first,  our  very  first  families  let  the  Roze- 
woodes into  their  charmed  circle,  I   feel  that  we  are  rca'> 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


paving  the  way  to  an  aristocracy,  an  aristocracy  of  evolu- 
tion, so  to  speak,  from  peanuts  to  pier-glasses,  from  pier- 
glasses  to but    why  should   I  linger  on   such  frivolities  ? 

I  love  to  stroll  through  the  McLofty  house,  to  which  I  have 
friendly  entree,  and  gaze  again  and  again  on  the  frescoes,  the 
paintings,  the  statuary,  the  books  ;  and  if  the  key  to  the 
bookcases  is  lost,  or  the  doors  stick,  what  matter  ?  We  can 
see  for  ourselves  what  is  behind  the  doors,  and  we  know  it  is 
all  first-class.  I  like  to  look  over  the  souvenirs  of  Europe, 
and  listen  to  the  anecdotes  of  the  "tour."  When  I  drive 
with  the  McLoftys  in  the  park,  or  sit  in  their  box  at  the  the- 
atre, I  enjoy  myself  almost  as  well  as  with  the  Turrettes, 
who,  to  tell  the  truth,  rarely  go  to  such  places  at  all,  being 
too  highly  cultivated  to  enjoy  fleshly  pleasures.  Now  the 
McLoftys  enjoy  everything.  They  go  everywhere.  Ma  Mc- 
Lofty told  me  the  other  day  that  she  was  taking  painting  les- 
sons, and  had  developed  an  astonishing  talent.  I  shall  tell 
young  Valentine,  so  that  he  and  Mrs.  McL.  can  prosecute 
their  studies  together.  Why  shouldn't  she  paint  if  she  wants 
to  ?  Art  is  art,  however  its  disciples  may  mangle  it.  And 
this  is  an  artistic  age.  For  my  part,  I  bid  this  latest  palette- 
holder  God  speed.  But,  oh,  what  a  mad  world  it  is,  my  mas- 
ters— Ma  McLofty  dabbling  in  oils  !  How  I  wish  her  pa- 
ternal grandmother  could  see  her. 

Do  you  think  we  grudge  the  McLoftys  their  big  house, 
their  big  diamonds,  their  gilt  harness,  their  roc's  egg,  their 
pathetic  struggles  after  art,  their  sublime  forgetfulness  of  the 
past?  How  much  you  mistake  us  !  We  could  not  do  with- 
out them.  If  it  were  not  for  the  McLoftys  there  would  be 
no  merry-go-round.  Society  would  collapse.  I  love  the  Mc- 
Loftys. I  drink  their  health  in  Rhine  wine  every  time  I 
dine  with  them.  I  love  to  see  their  innocent  satisfaction  in 
their  possessions  ;  I  love  to  note  young  Ben's  vacuous  coun- 
tenance take  on  a  supercilious  stare  when  some  "cad"  ap- 
proaches him  ;  I  love  to  see  Ma  McLofty  viewing  poverty 
through  her  gold-rimmed  eye-glasses  from  the  platform  of 
an  aristocratic  "Ladies'  Relief  Society." 

The  McLoftys  are  to  have  a  kettledrum  soon,  now  that 
Lent  is  over,  and  we  will  go,  my  good  Fidus  ;  we  will  go,  and 
dance  the  raquette  on  their  inlaid  floors,  and  munch  their 
provender,  and  wag  our  ears  wisely  —  boasting,  if  we  are 
Horseleaches,  apologizing  if  we  are  Turrettes,  for  our  inti- 
macy with  "  One  of  Our  Last  Families."  L. 

San  Francisco,  April,  1881. 


Cats,  says  the  Boston  Transcript,  are  curious  cattle.  They 
are  selfish.  They  are  grasping.  When  the  attributes  were 
parcelled  out  among  the  animals,  the  catgut  the  gift  of  mu- 
sic. She  got  it  by  violins.  No  one  knows  where  cats  come 
from,  but  since  the  fashion  of  seal  sacques  came  in  every- 
body knows  where  most  of  them  go  to.  But  this  is  kept  a 
profound  secret  among  the  owners  of  seal  garments.  They 
set  the  seal  of  secrecy  upon  it.  Purrhaps  they  are  wise. 
The  cat  has  nine  lives.  Now,  if  it  take  nine  tailors  to  make 
one  live  man,  and  nine  lives  to  make  one  cat,  what  does  a 
catamount  to  ?  (Correspondents  sending  answers  will  please 
enclose  a  three-cent  stamp,  not  for  publication,  but  for  the 
use  of  the  office.)  The  cat  is  not  subject  to  tax.  Efforts 
have  been  made  to  insert  a  clause  in  the  dog  law  to  include 
cats,  but  thus  far  the  cats  have  inserted  their  own  claws. 
Not  only  do  they  escape  tax,  but  the  taxidermist  also.  They 
do  their  own  stuffing.  Many  stories  are  told  of  the  seafar- 
ing cat,  including  nine  tails,  which  are  often  red.  In  Egypt 
cats  were  regarded  as  sacred  animals.  To  kill  one  was  an 
offense  punishable  with  death.  The  cat  remembers  this, 
and  to  this  day  takes  a  fence  on  the  slightest  provocation. 
Formerly,  when  a  cat  died,  all  the  inmates  of  the  house  went 
into  mourning.  Now  the  household  go  out  into  the  night 
and  erect  bootjacks  to  its  memory.  They  don't  wait  till 
morning.  The  Egyptians  worshiped  a  cat-headed  deity,  and 
mariners,  wrho  cling  to  old  superstitions,  still  set  up  catheads 
in  their  ships.  The  Egyptian  cat  lived  in  a  dark  age  ;  the 
modern  cat  closes  her  existence  in  a  sausage.  Catskins  were 
a  favorite  dress  trimming  in  the  middle  ages,  whence  arose 
the  proverb  that  a  skinned  cat  is  belter  than  it  looks  The 
cat's  kin  are  now  exclusively  used  as  a  trimming  for  back 
fences.  A  catkin  is  a  young  cat,  and  is  great  on  the  spring. 
In  the  spring  she  may  be  seen  among  the  topmost  branches 
of  the  willows.  In  ancient  Wales  a  cat  fetched  the  same 
price  as  a  calf.  Her  modern  wails  now  frequently  fetch  a 
whole  cowhide  in  the  shape  of  boot-leather.  Cats  are  very 
mewsical.  They  are  all  base  singers.  The  nocturne  is  their 
favorite  composition.  Nox  is  their  especial  deity.  Knocks 
always  accompany  their  concerts.  Cats  do  not  open  their 
eyes  until  nine  days  old.  Do  they  ever  close  them  again? 
Nein.  Throw  a  bootjack  at  a  sleeping  cat  and  you  will  be 
convinced  of  this.  Cats  are  supposed  to  be  accomplices  of 
witches,  witch  is  probably  because  they  love  the  darkness 
rather  than  light.  It  is  said  that  cats  are  cleverer  than  dogs, 
and  more  easily  trained.  They  are  great  pedestrians,  and 
can  make  more  laps  in  a  given  time  than  any  other  animal. 
They  are  generally  healthy,  notwithstanding  we  hear  of  "the 
cat-ill  upon  a  thousand  hills." 


Plutarch  tells  the  following  stories,  both  good  in  their  way, 
of  Philip  of  Macedon  :  In  passing  sentence  on  two  rogues, 
he  ordered  one  to  leave  Macedonia  with  all  speed,  and  the 
other  to  try  to  catch  him.  No  less  astute  was  his  query  as 
to  a  strong  position  he  wished  to  occupy,  which  was  reported 
by  the  scouts  to  be  almost  impregnable.  "  Is  there  not,"  he 
asked,  "  even  a  pathway  to  it  wide  enough  for  an  ass  laden 
with  gold?"  Another  sample  of  a  witty  saying  from  Plu- 
tarch's mint  is  that  attributed  to  Themistocles,  that  his  son 
was  the  most  powerful  man  in  Greece.  "  For,"  said  he,  "  the 
Athenians  rule  the  Hellenes,  I  rule  the  Athenians,  your 
mother  rules  me,  and  you  rule  your  mother."  This  is  attri- 
buted to  Leotychidas,  son  of  Aristo  :  A  snake  having 
twined  itself  round  a  key,  which  was  declared  by  the  seers  to 
be  a  portent,  Leotychidas  remarked  :  "  It  would  have  been 
more  of  a  portent  if  the  key  had  twined  itself  round  a  snake." 


"  It  is  a  naughty,  naughty  story  about  my  Easter  pants 
being  mauve  colored.  They  are  ashes-of-roses,  with  a  moon- 
on-the-water  stripe." — Oscar  Wilde. 


To   an    anxious   correspondent  :    You  have  made  a  mis- 
take.    A  carpcnLcis  shop  is  not  the  place  to  buy  a  chip  hat. 


JOHN   BROWN  OF  OSAWATOMIE. 


John  Brown  in  Kansas  settled,  like  a  steadfast  Yankee  farmer, 
Brave  and  godly,  with  four  sons,  all  stalwart  men  of  might. 
There  he  spoke  aloud  for  Freedom,  and  the  border-strife  grew  warmer, 
Till  the  rangers  fired  his  dwelling  in  his  absence,  in  the  night ; 
And  old  Brown, 
Osawatomie  Brown, 
Came  homeward  in  the  morning  to  find  his  house  burned  down. 

Then  he  grasped  his  trusty  rifle,  and  boldly  fought  for  freedom, 

Smote  from  border  unto  border  the  fierce  invading  band  ; 
And  he  and  his  brave  boys  vowed,  so  might  heaven  help  and  speed  'em, 
They  would  save  those  grand  old  prairies  from  the  curse  that  blights 
the  land ; 

And  old  Brown, 
Osawatomie  Brown, 
Said,  "  Boys,  the  Lord  will  aid  us,"  and  he  shoved  his  ramrod  down. 

And  the  Lord  did  aid  these  men  ;    and  they  labored  day  and  even, 
Saving  Kansas  from  its  peril,  and  their  very  lives  seemed  charmed, 
Till  the  ruffians  killed  one  son,  in  the  blessed  light  of  heaven, 

In  cold  blood  the  fellows  slew  him  as    he  journeyed  all  unarmed. 
Then  old  Brown, 
Osawatomie  Brown, 
Shed  not  a  tear,  but  shut  his  teeth,  and  frowned  a  terrible  frown. 

Then  they  seized  another  brave  boy,  not  amid  the  heat  of  battle, 
But  in  peace   behind   his   plow-share,  and  they  loaded   him  with 
chains. 
And  with  pikes  before  their  horses,  even  as  they  goad  their  cattle, 
Drove  him  cruelly  for  their  sport,  and  at  last  blew  out  his  brains. 
Then  old   Brown, 
Osawatomie  Brown, 
Raised  his  right  hand  up  to  Heaven,  calling  Heaven's  vengance  down. 

And  he  swore  a  fearful  oath,  by  the  name  of  the  Almighty, 

He    would  hunt    this   ravening   evil  that   had   scathed   and   torn 
him  so. 
He  would  seize  it  by  the  vitals,  he  would  crush  it  day  and  night,  he 
Would  so  pursue  its  footsteps,  so  return  it  blow  for  blow, 
That  old  Brown, 
Osawatomie  Brown, 
Should  be  a  name  to  swear  by,  in  backwoods  or  in  town. 

Then  his  beard  became    more   grizzled,  and   his  wild  blue  eye  grew 
wilder, 
And  more  sharply  curved  his  hawk's-nose,  snuffing  battle  from  afar  ; 
And  he  and  the  two  boys  left,  though  the  Kansas  strife  waxed  milder, 
Grew  more  sullen,  till  was  over  the  bloody  Border  War. 
And  old  Brown, 
Osawatomie  Brown, 
Had  gone  crazy,  as  they  reckoned,  by  his  fearful  glare  and  frown. 

So  he  left  the  plains  of  Kansas  and  their  bitter  woes  behind  him, 

Slipt  off  into  Virginia,  where  the  statesmen  all  are  born, 
Hired  a  farm  by  Harper's  Ferry,  and  none  knew  where  to  find  him, 
Or  whether  he'd  turned  parson,  or  was  jacketed  and  shorn  ; 
For  old  Brown, 
Osawatomie  Brown, 
Mad  as  he  was,  knew  texts  enough  to  wear  a  parson's  gown 

He  bought  no  plows  and  harrows,  spades  and  shovels,  or  such  trifles, 

But  quietly  to  his  rancho  there  came  by  every  train 
Boxes  full  of  pikes  and  pistols,  and  his  well-beloved  Sharp's  rifles, 
And  eighteen  other  madmen  joined  their  leader  then  again. 
Says  old  Brown, 
Osawatomie  Brown : 
"Boys,  we've  got  an  army    large   enough    to    march   and    whip   the 
town  ! 

"Take  the  town  and  seize   the    muskets,  free  the  negroes   and  then 
arm  them, 
Carry  the  county  and  the  State,  aye,  and  all  the  potent  South. 
On  their  own  heads  be  the  slaughter,  if  their    victims    rise   to    harm 
them, 
These  Virginians  who  believed  not,  nor  would  heed    the   warning 
mouth." 

Says  old  Brown, 
Osawatomie  Brown : 
"  The  world  shall  see  a  republic,  or  my  name  is  not  John  Brown." 

'Twas  the  sixteenth  of  October,  on  the  evening  of  a  Sunday, 
"  This    good   work,"    declared    the   captain,    "shall   be   on    a   holy 

night  !  " 
It  was  on  a  Sunday  evening,  and  before  the  noon  of  Monday, 
With  two  sons,  and  Captain  Stephens,  fifteen  privates,  black  and 
white, 

Captain  Brown, 
Osawatomie   Brown, 
Marched  across  the  bridged  Potomac,  and  knocked  the  sentry  down. 

Took  the  guarded  armory  building,  and    the    muskets    and  the  can- 
non ; 
Captured  all  the  county  majors,  and  the  colonels,  one  by  one  ; 
Scared  to  death  each  gallant  scion  of  Virginia  they  ran  on. 
And  before  the  noon  of  Monday,  1  say,  the  deed  was   done, 
Mad  old  Brown, 
Osawatomie  Brown, 
With  his  eighteen  other  crazy  men,  went  in  and  took  the  town. 

Very  little  noise  and  bluster,  little  smell  of  powder  made  he, 

It  was  all  done  in  the  midnight,  like  the  emperor's  coup  d'etat, 
"  Cut  the  wire  !  stop  the  rail-cars,  hold  the  streets  and  bridges,"  said 
he, 
Then  declared  the  new  republic,  with  himself  for  guiding  star, 
This  old  Brown, 
Osawatomie  Brown. 
And  the  bold  two  thousand  citizens  ran  off  and  left  the  town. 

Then  was  riding,  and  railroading,  and  expressing  here  and  thither; 
And  the  Martinsburg  Sharpshooters,  and  the  Charlestown  Volun- 
teers, 
And  the  Shepherdstown  and  Winchester  militia  hastened  whither 
Old  Brown  was  said  to  muster  his  ten  thousand  grenadiers. 
General  Brown, 
Osawatomie  Brown, 
Behind  whose  rampant  banner  all  the  North  was  pouring  down. 

But  at  last,   'tis  said,  some  persons  escaped  from  old  Brown's  durance. 

And  the  effervescent  valor  of  the  chivalry  broke  out, 
When  they  learned  that  nineteen  madmen  had  the  marvelous  assur- 
ance, 
Only  nineteen — thus  to  seize  the   place,  and    drive   them   straight 
about. 

And  old  Brown, 
Osawatomie  Brown, 
Found  an  army  come  to  take  him,  encamped  around  the  town. 

But  to  storm  with  all  the  forces  we  have  mentioned  was  too  risky, 
So  they  hurried  off  to  Richmond  for  the  Government  marines — 
Tore  them  from  their  weeping  matrons,  fired  their  souls  with  Bour- 
bon whisky, 
Till  they  battered  down  Brown's  castle  with  their  ladders  and  ma- 
chines, 

And  old  Brown, 
Osawatomie  Brown, 
Received  three  bayonet  stabs  and  a  cut  on  his  brave  old  crown. 

Tallyho  !  the  Old  Virginia  gentry  gather  to  the  baying  ! 

In  they  rushed  and  killed  the  game,  shooting  lustily  awny  ; 


And  whene'er  they  slew  a  rebel,  those  who  came  too  late  for  slaying, 
Not  to  lose  a  share  of  glory,  fired  their  bullets  in  his  clay. 

And  old  Brown, 

Osawatomie  Brown, 
Saw  his  sons  fall  dead  beside  him,  and  between  them  laid  him  down. 

How  the  conquerors  wore   their   laurels ;    how  they  hastened  on  die 
trial ; 
How  old  Brown  was  placed,  half  dying,  on  the  Charlestown  Court 
house  floor ; 
How  he  spoke  his  grand  oration  in  the  scorn  of  all  denial, 

What   the   brave  old   madman    told    them — these  are  known   the 
country  o'er. 

"  Hang  old  Brown, 
Osawatomie  Brown," 
Said  the  judge,  "and  all  such  rebels  !  "  with  his  most  judicial  frown. 

But,  Virginians,   don't  do  it !  for  I  tell  you  that  the  flagon, 

Filled  with  blood   of  old  Brown's    offspring,    was  first    poured  by 
Southern  hands ; 
And  each  drop  from  old  Brown's  life-veins,  like  the  red   gore  of  the 
dragon, 
May  spring  4ip  a  vengeful   Fury,  hissing   through  your  slave-worn 
lands. 

And  old  Brown, 
Osawatomie  Brown, 
May  trouble  you  more  than  ever  when  you've  nailed  his  coffin  down. 
November,   1859.  — Edmund  Clarence  Stedman. 


LITERARY   NOTES. 


Percy  Fitzgerald,  who  has  written  gossipy  biographies  of  numerous 
English  theatrical  people,  has  written  a  life  of  George  the  Fourth. 
Readers  of  Thackeray  will  like  to  see  the  book,  but  they  will  not  need 
to  alter  their  previously  formed  opinions  materially.  Mr.  Fitzgerald 
quotes  from  an  admirer  of  the  king,  while  still  a  young  man,  some- 
thing about  "the  irresistible  sweetness  of  his  smile,  the  tenderness  of 
his  melodious,  yet  manly  voice,  the  polished  and  fascinating  ingenu- 
ousness of  his  manner."  Another  writer  is  quoted,  who  says:  "  He  was 
an  assiduous  patron  of  the  various  musical  societies,  the  concerts  of 
ancient  music,  for  which  he  selected  pieces,"  etc.  Commenting  on  this, 
Mr.  Fitzgerald  says:  "Unfortunately,  with  elegant  and  praisewor- 
thy tastes  were  found  others  of  a  low  and  vulgar  description.  He  took 
delight  in  rowdy  escapades  and  riotous  jests,  later  to  be  in  high  fashion, 
and  described  in  works  like  'Tom  and  jerry,"  and  '  The  Finish.'" 
The  hopeful  prince  (he  was  then  about  nineteen)  had  never  been  a 
very  good  boy  to  his  poor  old  father,  and,  besides  singing,  talking  small 
talk  and  going  the  rounds  with  the  bucks  of  the  court,  he  used  to  amuse 
himself  by  annoying  the  old  gentleman  whenever  he  had  a  chance  so  to 
do,  which  was  generally  at  least  once  a  day.  So  many  historical  per- 
sonages of  first  or  second-class  historical  note  figure  in  these  pages, 
that  a  mere  list  could  scarcely  be  compressed  into  a  column.  The  sat- 
urnine Fox  was  for  years  the  nearest  friend  and  closest  confidant  of  the 
last  of  the  Georges.  The  period  of  the  regency  was  one  of  transition 
in  English  politics,  letters,  and  social  life.  Everything  was  changing, 
yet  much  of  the  old  was  there  to  mark  the  change.  The  learned  Dr.  Parr, 
the  eccentric  Dr.  Porson,  the  great  gastronome,  Dr.  Kitchener,  were 
all  the  prince's  familiars.  Beckford,  the  author  of  "Vathek,"  Byron, 
and  Dugald  Stewart,  were  all  directly  or  indirectly  patronized  by  him, 
Around  him  clustered  such  splendid  dandies  as  Lord  Allen,  Lord  Al- 
vanley,  and  Lord  Life.  But  each  name  suggests  a  chapter,  and  there  is  : 
no  dull  chapter  in  the  book.  Mr.  Fitzgerald's  work  is  published  in  this  ] 
country  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  and  sold  in  this  city  by  Bancroft  &  Co.  I 
It  is  a  large  i2mo,  of  906  pages,  illustrated  with  portraits  of  the  king,  | 
Queen  Charlotte,  and  Queen  Caroline.  Mr.  Fitzgerald  is  a  lively  I 
writer,  whatever  he  may  be  as  a  historian  ;  and  the  theme  is  certainly  ' 
an  appetizing  one.     For  sale  at  Bancroft's. 

The  Harpers  have  carried  the  war  into  Bookseller's  Lane.    They  have 
just  issued  the  "  Metternich  Memoirs,"   (previously  noticed,)   in   the   J 
Franklin  Square  Library,  four  volumes,  at  twenty  cents  each  ;  and  have 
printed  Froude's  Caesar  (published  in  this  country  by  the  Scribners  over 
a  year  ago)  in  cheap  i2mo.  form,  four  hundred  and  twenty  pages,  with   ; 
a  map  and  an  illustration  ;  printing  it  also  in  the  Franklin  Square  form,    i 
We  have  received  these  volumes,  in  the  styles  noted,  from  A.  L.  Ban- 

croft  &  Co. W.  R.  Balch,  managing  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  ' 

American,  announces  that  the  journal  he  represents  will  give  fifteen 
hundred  dollars  in  prizes  for  editorials,  essays,  and  poems,  to  be  com- 
peted for  by  students  in  American  colleges  and  graduates  therefrom. 
The  offer  is  made  as  a  test  of  the  capacity  and  inclination  of  American 
college  students  and  graduates  for  practical  journalism.  Full  particu- 
lars may  be  obtained  by  addressing  Mr.  Balch  at  the  office  of  the  Amer- 
ican.  Fedor  Dostoyeffsky's  record  of  his  ten  years  exile  in  Siberia, 

under  the  title  of  "  Buried  Alive,"  will  be  published  in  English  form  by 
Henry  Holt  &  Co. An  eight-volume  "  Library  of  Choice  Litera- 
ture," edited  by  the  Librarian  of  the  Congressional  Library,  will  soon 

be  issued  by  Gebbie  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. By  way  of  encouraging 

the  young  writers  of  its  locality,  a  Western  paper  announces  officially 
that  Harper  s  Monthly  receives  every  day  enough  original  contributions 
to  fill  a  whole  number.  Both  Harper 3  and  Scribners  are  made  up,  for 
the  most  part,  months  ahead  ;  and  each  magazine  has  enough  original 
matter  paid  for  to  run  an   independent  magazine  venture  for  a  year, 

Badeau's  ' '  Military  Life  of  Ulysses  S.  Grant "  will  leave  the  press 

of  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  as  a  companion  volume  with  Jefferson  Davis's 
"  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Confederate  Government."  One  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  copies  ol  the  latter  will  be  issued — to  be  sold  by  subscrip- 
tion only. The  Critic  for  April  9th  has  a  portrait  of  Thomas  Bai- 
ley Aldrich.     Many  of  his  feminine  admirers  will  be  pained  to  know 

that  he  waxes  his  moustache  and  parts  his  hair  in  the  middle. 

Philadelphia  plumes  itself  upon  the  discovery  of  some  correspondence 
throwing  new  light  upon  the  character  of  Lucien  Bonaparte.     We  are 

to  be  let  into  the  secret  through  the  medium  of  a  book— perhaps. 

In    the    Home    "Journal  there  is    now   running   a    translation,     "The 
Ponds,"  from  the  French  of  Gustave   Droz.      It   is  by  "  M.  S. ,"  who     I 
claims  to  have  translated  "Around  a  Spring,"  "Babolain,"  and  other 
works  by  the  same  author.     Did  not  Henry  Holt,  now  of  the  publish-  ,1 
ing  house,  translate  "Around  a   Spring"?    And  if  he  did,  are  there 
two  translations  of  the  same  book  in   the  market?    Can  any  of  our  ■ 

readers  say? Our  decorative  art   ladies  will  do  well  to  examine    1 

Mrs.  Constance  Cary  Harrison's  "Women's  Handiwork  in  Modern  J 
Homes."     It  is  announced  by  the  house  of  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  ,1 

Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  announce  a  new  and  cheap  edition  of  Sir  I 

Henry    Rawlinson's    "Five   Great  Ancient    Monarchies." Henry  II 

Holt  &  Co.  have  in  press  Sir.  G.  W.  Cox's  "Science  of  Mythology  and  ;l 

Folk  Lore." General  O.  O.  Howard  has  translated  a  memoir  ofji 

Count  de  Gasparin,  the  husband  of  his  wife,  and  the  author  of  "  Thel 
Uprising  of  a  Great  People,"  a  study  of  our  late  difference  of  opinion.  H 

Alphonse   Daudet's  forthcoming  novel,    "  Numa   Roumestan,"H 

will  soon  appear'  simultaneously  in  the  Paris  Illustration,  in  the  LondonjB 
Graphic,  and  in  the  New  Free  Press  of  Vienna,  and  each  of  these  jour-B 
nals  will  pay  the  author  one  franc  fifty  centimes  a  hue,  so  that  before| 
the  novel  appears  in  a  volume  M.  Daudet  will  have  received  for  itabout. 

eighty  thousand  francs. The   Sunday  Magazine  for  May  has  itsB 

usually  long  and  varied  table  of  contents,   and  is  profusely  illustrated.  | 

Next  November  Scribner's  Monthly  will  change  its  name  to  TAeM 

Century — a  change  for  the  worse  we  fear. "His   Little  Mother  II 

is  the  first  of  a  collection  of  tales,  sketches,  and  lay  sermons  by  the  au«B 
thor  of  "John  Halifax  GenUeman  "—that  best  beloved  of  modern  nov-B 
els.  Mrs.  Muloch-Craik  is  rarely  at  her  best  in  short  stories  ;  but  sheJ# 
is  nearly  always  worth  reading.     Which   is  much.     The  book  is  pub-B 

lished  by  Harper  &   Brothers,  and  is  for  sale  here  by  Bancroft. ■ — • 

Robert  Browning  is  writing  a  new  poem,  to  be  called  "  Achilles  and 
Penthesilea." The  neatest  possible  panoramic  view  of  San  Fran- 
cisco comes  to  us,  in  attractive  red  cloth  covers,  from  A.  L.  Bancroft  a 
Co.  It  is  a  photographic  feather  in  San  Francisco's  art-hat.  As  a  sou 
venir  of  travel,  we  commend  it  to  the  one  hundred  and  ninety-eigh1 
New  Englanders  who  will  be  here  when  the  next  issue  of  the  Argonau. 
is  out.  Besides  the  panorama  proper,  views  of  portions  of  the  new 
City  Hall,  the  Mint,  the  Stock  Exchange,  Nevada  Block,  the  Crocke) 
and  the  Hopkins  mansions,  St.  Ignau'us  Church,  and  other  notabU 
buildings  are  given.  Altogether  it  is  just  what  every  visitor  needs, 
sale  at  all  the  book  stores. 


S 


THE   ARGONAUT. 


FRENCH  BONBONS. 


There  has  been  a  family  jar. 

"  Come,  mother,  come,"  says  the  son-in-law  to  the  old 
lady,  in  obedience  to  the  pitiful  request  of  his  wife  not  to  be 
disagreeable,  "let  us  make  it  up.  I  said  there  was  no  wo- 
man in  the  world  so  unbearable  as  you  are,  didn't  I,  at  which 
you  felt  hurt  ?    Well,  I  take  it  all  back— there  are  others  !  " 

"  Look  out,"  said  a  friend  to  a  young  gummy  with  whom 
his  uncle  was,  for  good  and  sufficient  reasons,  exceeding 
wroth;  "look  out,  or  the  old  gentleman  will  be  cutting  you 
off  with,  or,  more  probably,  without  a  shilling." 

"  No  danger  of  that — I  know  him  too  well," 

"  He  is  fond  of  you  at  heart  ? " 

"Naw;  but,  you  see,  he'd  shrink  from  the  expense  of  a 
sheet  of  paper  for  a  new  will." 

Gare  de  Lyon. 

"  Ou  allez  vous  ? " 

«  A  Genes." 

"  Alors  vous  n'aurez  pas  de  plaisir." 

A  rich  patient  of  hypochondriacal  disposition  details  his 
imaginary  woes  and  symptoms  to  his  doctor. 

"  My  dear  fellow,"  says  the  witty  physician,  "  I  can  do 
nothing  for  you.  The  man  who  listens  to  himself  living, 
hears  himself  dying." 

Guibollard  discourseth  of  the  wisdom  and  bounty  of  Prov- 
idence : 

"Yes;  Heaven  provides  everything  in  its  due  season. 
Each  month  has  its  own  particular  blessing — potatoes,  corn, 
beans,  green  peas,  asparagus  ;  whenever  one  vanishes,  an- 
other appears  in  its  place.  And  when  all  the  fruits  are  done 
with,  then  we  have  preserves  !  " 

Quand  quelqu'un  se  marie,  on  dit  ge'ne'ralement,  entre  ce"- 
libataires  incorrigibles  : 

"  Encore  un  homme  a  la  mer  !  " 

De  Tillancourt,  qui  vient  de  mourir,  disait  toujours  : 

"Encore  un  homme  a  la  belle-mere." 


A  gentleman — otherwise — has  the  unfortunate  habit  of 
telling  stories  of  a  sort  that  would  bring  down  the  roof  of  a 
barrack  with  horror. 

"  I  say,"  says  a  new  acquaintance  to  one  of  his  friends, 
"  does  he  not  go  into  society  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes  ;  but  he  don't  carry  on  in  that  fashion  then.  He 
only  does  it  among  the  boys,  or  in  the  bosom  of  his  family." 


Simple  but  effective  vengence  on  an  enemy  who  resides  in 
a  French  flat : 

Send  him  a  postal  card  inscribed  :  "  My  Dear  Sir  :  Why 
do  you  do  your  janitor  the  eminent  injustice  of  saying  that 
he  is  perpetually  drunk  and  incorrigibly  dishonest  ?  From 
inquiries  which  I  have  made,  I  find  that,  though  of  humble 
birth  and  position,  he  is  one  of  the  noblest  men  of  this  or 
any  other  time." 

The  jam'tor  naturally  reads  the  card,  j 

Avenged,  avenged  ! 

Musings  of  the  editor  of  Le  Tintamarre,  a  debased  pun 

ster : 

"  Pour  etre  un  soldat  propre,  il  faut  avoir  essuye"  le  feu." 

"  Quand  on  aime  Tor,  c'est  pour  longtemps." 

"  Le  schah  sourit  a  la  pense'e  qu'on  va  s'emparer  de  la 

cite*  ftHirat? 

" Le  sujet  du  Misanthrope :  Cest  Vhymen" 

A  gummy  having  run  up  a  bill  of  eighteen  thousand  francs 
at  his  tailor's,  thinks  it  about  time  to  seek  another  victim, 
and  transfers  his  custom  to  a  rival  establishment. 

The  first  tailor  hears  of  this  secession,  flies  to  his  rival's 
shop,  and  seizes  him  by  the  throat. 

"  Villain  !  "  he  cries,  "  luring  my  customers  away  from  me 
— taking  the  bread  out  of  my  mouth  !  And  you  call  your- 
self the  ninth  part  of  a  man  ! " 


A  young  man  is  giving  himself  up  to  the  agreeable  occu- 
pation of  ridiculing  his  uncle. 

"Confound  it,  what  does  the  old  guy  dye  his  hair  in  that 
preposterous  fashion  for?"  is  his  remark  just  as  his  venera- 
ble relative  enters  the  room. 

"  Sir,"  says  the  uncle,  in  a  voice  conveying  the  idea  of  codi- 
dicils  and  alterations  in  wills  ;  "sir,  if  men  of  my  age  are 
compelled  to  dye,%  is  because  men  of  your  age,  sir,  have  no 
respect  for  gray  hairs  ! " 

"C'est  ici  le  bureau  de  la  redaction?  " 

"  C'est  ici." 

"Et  le  redacteur?" 

"  C'est  moi." 

"Eh  bien,  monsieur,  voici  quelques  morceaux  de  poe"sie 
que  j'ai  dashed  off  dans  mes  heures  perdues.  Le  premier 
s'appelle  (  Le  Printemps  ' " 

[Bourn/  Bourn/ f\ 

f  Le  nonime'  Chose  ;  age1  de  vingt-deux  ans  ;  mort  pour  sa  poesie.  f 

PRIEZ   POUR    LUI. 


SENSE    AND    SENTIMENT. 


Fish  story  from  the  Courrier  de  San  Brana'sco: 

A  singular  history  of  trouts  gratefuls. 

A  rich  proprietor  at  the  interior  had  made  to  establish  a  pond  arti- 
ficial, where  found  themselves  agglomerated  three  thousand  trouts. 

This  proprietor  is  the  father  of  a  girling  of  from  five  to  six  years. 

She  had  taken  the  habitude  of  to  go  each  morning  to  give  to  eat  to 
the  trouts,  at  the  aid  of  crumbs  of  bread. 

These  fishes  were  become  so  entamed  that  they  skipped  out  of  the 
water  for  to  attrap  the  crumbs  which  the  infant  held  in  the  crevice  of 
her  hand. 

It  arrived  one  day  that  she  lost  the  equilibrium,  and  she  fell,  the 
head  the  first,  in  the  pond,  of  which  the  water  was  enough  profound. 

At  the  cries  emitted  by  the  girling,  the  father  was  run  himself. 

But  what  horror  !  He  saw  his  infant  extended  without  movement  at 
the  surface,  where  she  floated  as  a  cork. 

What  was  not  the  surprise  of  the  father  in  seeing  that  she  had  been 
suported  by  a  mass  compact  of  trouts. 

The  fishes  had  ranged  themselves  under  her  body,  as  to  sustain  and 
prevent  her  from  to  drown. 

If  this  history  is  truthful,  the  fishes  are  not  so  much  deprived  of  the 
intelligence  as  one  is  pleased  himself  to  believe. 


MR.  SPOOPENDYKE. 


Don  Quixote  :  Self-praise  depreciates. 

Flavel  :  That  household  god,  a  man's  own  self. 

Browning  : 

Let's  trust  the  motive  that  we  cannot  see. 
Don  Quixote  :  The  jest  that  gives  pain  is  no  jest. 
Ouida  :  Why  do  all  things  come  too  late  ? 

Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  : 

Not  each  for  each  shall  live,  but  each  for  others. 

Bailey  :  Man  is  a  military  animal :  glories  in  gunpowder 
and  loves  parade. 

Lowell  :  There  is  no  genius  without  a  productive  power 
that  continues  forever  operative. 

Shelley : 

No  more  let  Life  divide 
What  Death  can  join  together. 

Madame  Swetchine  :  People  read  everything  nowadays 
but  books. 

Alexander  Hamilton  :  Man  is  a  reasoning  rather  than  a 
reasonable  animal. 

Dryden  : 

Good  after  ill,  and  after  pain,  delight, 
Alternate  like  the  scenes  of  day  and  night 

Don  Quixote  :  The  wittiest  person  in  a  comedy  is  he  who 
plays  the  fool. 

Burke  :  A  perfect  union  of  wit  and  judgment  is  one  of  the 
rarest  things  in  the  world. 

Shakspeare  : 

What's  gone,  and  what's  past  help, 
Should  be  past  grief. 

Steele:  The  greatest  misfortunes  men  fall  into  arise  from 
themselves. 

Johnson  :  To  be  rich  is  to  have  more  than  is  desired,  and 
more  than  is  wanted. 

George  Herbert  :  . 

Dare  to  be  true ;  nothing  can  need  a  lie  ; 

A  fault  which  needs  it  most  grows  two  thereby. 

Blair  :  He  who  goes  no  further  than  bare  justice,  stops  at 
the  beginning  of  a  virtue. 

Madame  Swetchine  :  The  most  dangerous  of  all  our  flat- 
tery is  the  inferiority  of  those  about  us. 

Ella  .Wheeler  : 

Each  human  being  has  a  heart  and  soul. 
And  self  is  but*  an  atom  of  the  whole. 

Uncle  Esek  :  Compliments  are  often  nothing  more  than 
gilt-edged  falsehoods. 

New  England  Proverb :  Some  men  give  according  to  their 
means,  and  some  men  give  according  to  their  meanness. 

Shelley : 

One  hope  within  two  wills,  one  will  beneath 
Two  overshadowing  minds — one  life,  one  death. 

Victor  Hugo  :  Houses  are  like  human  beings  who  inhabit 
them.  They  become  to  themselves  what  the  corpse  is  to  the 
body. 

Blair  :  Have  you  forgotten  all  the  blessings  you  have  con- 
tinued to  enjoy  ever  since  the  day  that  you  came  forth  a  help- 
less infant  into  the  world  r 

CEdipus  : 

These  things  are  not  for  tears,  but  for  endurance — 
Toil,  exile,  beggary — daily  bread  doled  out 
From  stranger  hands. 

Melmouth  :  We  should  learn  by  the  misfortunes  which 
have  attended  others,  that  there  is  nothing  singular  in  those 
which  befall  ourselves. 

Charles  Kingsley  :  To  use  our  fancy  to  our  own  misery  is 
to  abuse  it,  and  to  sin.  The  realm  of  the  possible  was  given 
to  man  to  hope,  and  not  to  fear  in. 

Pope  : 

Since  living  virtue  is  with  envy  cursed, 
And  the  best  men  are  treated  like  the  worst, 
Do  thou,  just  goddess,  call  our  merits  forth, 
And  give  each  deed  th"  exact  intrinsic  worth, 

Ouida  :  A  great  sorrow  is  like  that  subtle  poison  which 
is  carried  by  a  carrion-fly  in  summer,  and  the  paralysis  of  it 
runs  through  all  the  nerves,  and  the  nearest  and  the  most 
distant  are  stricken  dumb. 

Wharton  :  Just  criticism  demands  not  only  that  every 
beauty  or  blemish  be  minutely  pointed  out  in  its  different  de- 
gree and  kind,  but  also  that  the  reason  and  foundation  of 
excellences  and  faults  be  accurately  ascertained. 

Butler  : 

For  some  philosophers  of  late  here, 
Write,  men  have  four  legs  by  nature. 
And  that  'tis  custom  makes  them  go 
Erroneously  upon  but  two. 

R.  W.  Emerson  :  I  find  the  sea-life  an  acquired  taste,  like 
that  for  tomatoes  and  olives.  The  confusion,  cold,  motion, 
noise,  and  odors  are  not  to  be  dispensed  with.  Nobody 
likes  to  be  treated  ignominiously,  upset,  shoved  against  the 
side  of  the  house,  rolled  over,  suffocated  with  bilge,  mephitis, 
and  stewing  oil. 

Archbishop  Leighton  :  The  common  spring  of  all  natural 
duties,  on  both  sides,  must  be  supposed  to  be  love  ;  that 
peculiar  conjugal  love  which  makes  them  one  will  diffuse 
such  sweetness  into  the  authority  of  the  husband  and  the 
obedience  of  the  wife,  as  will  make  their  lives  harmonious, 
like  the  sound  of  a  well-tuned  instrument ;  whereas,  without 
that,  having  such  a  universal  conjunction  of  interest  in  all 
their  affairs,  they  cannot  escape  frequent  contests  and  dis- 
cords, which  is  a  sound  more  unpleasant  than  the  jarring  of 
untuned  strings  to  an  exact  ear.  All  will  hold  right  when  love 
commands  and  love  obeys. 

San  Jose,  April,  18S1.  L.  E.  H. 


He  Explains  to  his  Spouse  the  Operations  of  the  Weather  Bureau. 


"  I  see,"  said  Mrs.  Spoopendyke,  as  she  laid  the  paper 
down,  "  I  see  that  we  are  to  have  rising,  followed  by  falling 
barometer,  with  northeast  to  southwest  winds,  and  higher  or 
lower  temperature,  with  clear  or  partly  cloudy  weather,  and 
light  rains.  How  is  it  they  contrive  to  tell  so  accurately 
about  the  weather  ?     Do  you  understand  it  ?" 

"Certainly,"  replied  Mr.  Spoopendyke,  "they  do  it  by 
observation.  They  have  a  man  out  West  observing,  and  a 
man  down  East  who  observes,  and  fellows  observing  around 
in  different  parts  of  the  country.  They  put  all  their 
observations  together,  and  we  know  just  what  it's  going 
to  do." 

"  I  suppose  that's  what  makes  the  wind  so  different  every 
morning,  when  one  man's  temperature  is  rising,  another's  is 
falling  ;  and  when  one  is  clear,  all  the  rest  are  partly  cloudy 
with " 

"  No,  they  ain't.  Each  observer  sends  in  what  he  observes, 
and  then  the  chief  makes  up  his  mind  from  those  reports 
what  the  weather  will  be.     Can't  you  understand?" 

"  Perfectly,"  said  Mrs.  Spoopendyke,  rubbing  her  elbows. 
"  If  one  sees  the  barometer  rising,  and  another  sees  it  fall- 
ing ;  and  it's  cold  in  one  place  and  cloudy  in  another,  they 
all  say  so.  But  I  should  think  when  one  hits  it  right  the  oth- 
ers would  be  awful  mad." 

"What  would  they  get  mad  about?"  demanded  Mr. 
Spoopendyke.  "You  don't  imagine  that  they  all  get  to- 
gether and  fight  it  out,  do  you  ?  They  take  the  weather 
from  different  points  and  combine  it,  and  then  they  parcel  it 
out  among  the  different  regions.  For  instance,  if  it  snows 
in  the  East  and  is  warm  in  the  West,  they  strike  an  average 
for  the  lake  region.  Now,  what's  the  average  between  heat 
and  snow  ?  " 

"Rain,"  cried  Mrs.  Spoopendyke,  delighted  with  her  sa- 
gacity. "  I  see  how  it  is  now.  They  take  what  is  usually 
going  on,  and  equalize  it  all  over  the  country.  I'm  glad  the 
Democrats  weren't  elected." 

"What  have  they  got  to  do  with  it?  Do  you  think  a 
barometer  is  a  politician?" 

"  No.  But  if  the  Democrats  had  been  elected  they  would 
have  had  to  change  it  all  around,  wouldn't  they  ?  And  the 
South  would  have  got  the  best  share.  That's  what  the 
Repub ." 

"Dod  gast  the  Republicans  !  They've  got  no  more  to  do 
with  it  than  you  have.  You've  got  an  idea  that  they  throw 
the  barometers  and  observers  into  one  end  of  a  steam  engine 
and  the  weather  comes  out  of  the  other.  They  don't  make 
weather.  The  weather  makes  itself.  It's  the  only  self-sup- 
porting thing  about  the  Government.  And  these  signal 
men  only  watch  it,  and  tell  what  it's  going  to  be." 

"  I  suppose  when  these  observers  all  get  together  and  talk 
it  over,  that  it  is  called  a  storm-center,  isn't  it?" 

"  That's  it  ! "  shouted  Mr.  Spoopendyke.  "  You've  got  the 
weather,  now.  All  you  want  is  your  name  painted  on  the 
handle  and  the  spring  broken,  to  be  an  umbrella.  They 
don't  talk  it  over  ;  they  tell  what  they  know,  and  it  is  fixed 
up  in  Washington.  They  agree  on  it  here,  and  then  they 
telegraph  it  all  over  the  country.  A  storm  center  travels 
around  everywhere.  It  is  generally  made  in  Manitoba  and 
then  sent  down  here." 

"How  wide  is  it?"  asked  Mrs.  Spoopendyke,  deeply  in- 
terested. "  Because,  if  it  isn't  too  big,  I  should  think  they 
might  stop  it." 

"  Wide  ?  It's  about  a  feet  wide  !  Just  a  feet.  Just  about 
as  wide  as  your  measly  information.  How're  they  going  to 
stop  it?  S'pose  it  travels  on  a  railroad  train?  Think  it 
jaws  the  sleeping-car  conductor  because  there's  only  an. 
upper  berth  left  ?  Well,  it  don't.  It  hires  a  horse.  That's 
the  way  it  comes.  It  hires  a  horse  !"  howled  Mr.  Spoopen- 
dyke, "and  the  only  way  to  stop  it  is  to  build  a  fence  around 
it.  There  was  some  talk  about  burning  the  last  one,  but  the 
wood  was  wet." 

"  Well,  my  dear,  you  needn't  get  angry  about  it,"  said  Mrs. 
Spoopendyke,  soothingly.  "  I  only  thought  there  might  be 
some  way  they  could  make  some  arrangements  about  it.  I 
think  storm-centres  are  horrid,  and  the  observer  in  Manitoba 
must  have  a  hard  time.  If  he  has  to  observe  much  in  the 
winter,  he  must  be  nearly  frozen." 

"  Does  any  human  being  know  what  you're  thinking 
about  ?"  raved  Mr.  Spoopendyke.  "  Do  you  s'pose  he  goes 
around  with  a  spyglass  looking  behind  rocks?  Think  he 
prowls  around  all  night  with  a  dod-gasted  lantern,  hunting 
up  storm-centres  ?  Got  an  idea  that  he  runs  around  under 
the  bed  with  a  broom,  like  a  measly  married  woman  I  know 
of,  and  when  he  catches  a  centre,  pulls  him  out  by  the  leg 
and  observes  him  ?  He  don't  do  anything  of  the  sort.  He 
has  'em  in  to  spend  the  evening  with  him,  and  gets  'em  drunk, 
and  finds  out  what  they're  up  to.  Understand  it  now?  All 
you  want  is  to  whirl  around  twice  and  squeak  nights  to  be  a 
weather-vane." 

"  I  didn't  know  how  they  did  it,"  quoth  Mrs.  Spoopendyke, 
complacently,  "  but  I  see  now.  If  the  Prohibitionists  had 
been  elected  he  couldn't  have  done  that,  and  we  would  have 
been  in  a  bad  way.  Now  that  I  understand  it,  I'll  learn  the 
indications  every  morning.  How  does  a  barometer  rise  and 
fall?" 

"  With  jack-screws,  dod-gast  it ! "  thundered  Mr.  Spoopen- 
dyke. "  Sometimes  they  haul  it  up  with  a  stump  machine  ; 
then  they  drop  a  carpenter's  shop  on  it.  When  it  gets  very 
low  they  blow  it  up  with  gun-cotton.  Once  in  Dakota  it  got 
so  high  they  had  to  dig -a  hole  and  ram  it  down  with  a  spile- 
driver.  Got  it  now?  Begin  to  see  through  it ?  What  you 
need  is  a  box  of  pills  and  a  conundrum  to  be  an  almanac  ! " 
And  Mr.  Spoopendyke  jumped  out  of  the  house  like  a  con- 
ical shot,  and  banged  the  door  after  him. 

"  I  never  quite  understood  it  before,"  soliloquized  Mrs. 
Spoopendyke,  speculating  whether  she  would  put  the  plume 
on  the  side  or  back  part  of  her  hat ;  "but  now  that  he's 
made  it  plain  to  me,  I  wonder  they  don't  observe  by  steam. 
It  must  be  awful  hard  on  the  poor  men."  And,  having  de- 
cided about  the  plume,  Mrs.  Spoopendyke  filled  her  mouth 
with  pins,  and  crawled  under  the  bed  in  search  of  her  thim- 
ble.— Brooklyn  Eagle. 


When  you  make  light  of  a  man  do  you  cr 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


BELLA'S    LETTER. 


Friday,  April  22,  1881.—  The    Palace    Hotel,    on 
Wednesday  last,  was  the  scene  of  an  event  that -will 
long  be  remembered  by  those  who  were  present  as 
one  of  great  brilliancy  and  beauty,  the  occasion  being 
the  marriage  of  Mr.  David  S.  Brown,  of  Alameda,  and 
Miss   Dollie  Brown,   the   daughter  of    Mr.    W.    E. 
Brown,  a  prominent   attache1    of  the   Central  Pacific 
Railroad,  and  otherwise  well  known  as  a  member  of 
the  best  social  and  financial  circles  of  Sacramento 
and  San  Francisco.     The  ceremony  of  marriage  and 
the  wedding  reception  took  place  in  the  public  parlors 
of  the  Palace,  which  were  handsomely  and  artistically 
draped  and  decorated  with  wreaths  and  garlands  of 
evergreens  and  flowers.    The  approaches  to  the  recep- 
tion rooms  were   profusely   ornamented  with  floral 
offerings,  and  the  perfect  setting  of  tree,  shrub,  and 
flower,  along  the  magnificently  illuminated  corridor, 
created  a  scene  that  might  have  been  taken,  or  mis- 
taken, for  the  veritable  Vale  of  Cashmere  itself.    The 
ladies  who  attended  were  elegantly  and  elaborately 
attired ;    indeed,    the  array   of   new  and  handsome 
dresses— all  en  train,  with  one  or  two  exceptions- 
was  frequently  remarked   upon,  while  the  gorgeous 
flashing    of  precious    stones    told    plainly  that    the 
fair    sex    had    determined     to    do    all     in    their 
power  to  environ  the  occasion  with  all  the  means  of 
magnificence  and  enchantment  at  their  command. 
As  I  have  stated  in  a  former  letter,  some  four  hun- 
dred invitations  had  been  sent  out ;  and  the  attendance 
showed  that  a  great  many  more  than  half  of  them 
had  been  honored.     Guests  commenced  to  arrive  at 
half-past  seven  o'clock,  and  from  that  time  up    to 
nine.     The  ceremony  of  marriage  was  performed  by 
Bishop  Kip  in  the  north  parlor  at  half  past  eight, 
and  the  reception  and  dancing  commenced  at  a  quar- 
ter to  nine.     The  bride  was  dressed  in  a  superb  white 
satin,  trimmed  with  pearls  ;  she  also  wore  a  hand- 
some bridal  vail  and  a  wreath  of  orange  blossoms. 
There  were  only  a   few  people  present  at  the  cere- 
mony, conspicuous  among  whom  were  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
A.  N.  Towne,  Miss  Towne,  Miss  Rice,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
L.  L.  Baker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Drury  Melone,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  McLaughlin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Porter,  and 
others.     The  reception  took  place  immediately  after 
the    ceremonv,    Mr.    and    Mrs.    Towne    receiving. 
Among  those  present  at  the  reception  were  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Henry  L.  Dodge,  Mrs.  Dodge  in  a  lavender  satin, 
trimmed  with  point  lace  ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Colonel  Fred. 
Crocker,  Mrs.  Crocker  in  light  blue  satin  ;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  L.  L.  Baker,  Mrs.  Baker  in  white  brocaded  vel- 
vet,  corsage  bouquet  ;   Mr.  and  Mrs.   Mark  Sibley 
Severance,  Mrs.  Severance  in  Eau  de  Nile  satin,  em- 
bossed with  peacock  feathers ;    Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  N. 
Towne,  Mrs.  Towne  in  a  lavender  satin  ;  Mr.   and 
Mrs.  Porter,    Mrs.  Porter  in  a  purple  silk,  trimmed 
with  old  gold  ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Doherty,  Mrs.  Doherty 
in  a  white  silk  ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Doctor  McNulty,  Mrs. 
McNulty  in  a  black  silk  ;  the  Misses  Maggie  and  Al- 
ice Hamilton,  in  white  silks,  elaborately  trimmed  with 
flowers  ;    Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Scott,  Mrs.  Scott  in 
crimson  and  plush  ;    Miss  Towne,  in  white  satin  ; 
Miss  Rice,  in  light  blue  satin  ;  Mrs.  Colonel  Eddy, 
in  black  velvet ;   Miss  Eddy,  in  blue  silk  and  Valen- 
ciennes overdress  and  Roman  sash  ;   Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  McLaughlin,  Mrs.  McLaughlin  in  heliotrope 
velvet  and  satin,   corsage  bouquet ;    Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Drury  Melone,  Mrs.  Melone  in  white  brocade  and 
silk,  elaborately  embroidered  in  colors,  madeby  Worth, 
corsage   decollette;    Mr.    and    Mrs.   Captain  Moore, 
Mrs.  Moore  in  a  pink  silk,  Chantilly  lace  overdress 
and  fichu ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Crocker,  Mrs.  Crocker 
in  a  cream  silk  and  crimson  velvet,  corsage  decollctte , 
Mrs.  Buford,  in  white  satin  ;  Mr.  Geo.  Crocker,  Mr. 
Charles   Crocker,    and   Miss  Hattie   Crocker,    Miss 
Crocker  in   cream-colored   satin,  with    bodice    and 
flounce  of  exquisite  network  of  pearls  ;  Miss  Fannie 
Houghton,  in  a  white  satin  ;  Captain  and  Mrs.  Bai- 
ley, Mrs.   Bailey  in  white  satin,  cut  decollette;    Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Charles  Main,  Mrs.   Main  in  white   satin 
and  crimson  velvet ;  Miss  Mary  Woodward,  in  white 
satin.     The  bride's  presents  were  very  numerous  and 
valuable,  among  which  was  the  splendid  new  resi- 
dence lately  erected  and  furnished  by  her  father,  on 
ihe  corner  of  Buchanan  and   Sacramento  Streets  ; 
also  an  order  for  a  grand  piano  ;  also,  a  thousand 
dollars,  each,  from    Charles  Crocker  and  Governor 
Stanford.  On  the  same  evening  Mr.  Chester  Williams 
and  Miss  Ida  Otis,  daughter  of  Mr.  S.  Otis,  were 
married  at  the  residence  of  the  bride's  parents,  No. 
2121  Larkin  Street.     On  the  day  before,  Tuesday  the 
19th  instant,  Judge  Robert  Y.  Hayne  and  Miss  Gra- 
de Parrott,  daughter  of  Mr.  John  Parrott,  the  Well- 
known  millionaire,  were  married  at  the  residence  of 
the  bride's  parents  on  Folsom  Street,  between  Second 
and  Third.     The  bride  was  dressed  in  white  satin. 
The   bridemaids    were    Miss    Parrott's  sisters  ;  the 
"best  man,"  Lieutenant Payson,  U.  S.  N.     A  short, 
quiet  reception  followed  the  ceremony  of  marriage, 
in  which  about  a  hundred  of  our  oldest  families  par- 
ticipated, after  which  the  happy  couple  departed  for 
their  new  home  on  Sutter  Street.     The  same  day  the 
marriage  of  Mr.  James  A.   Robinson,   son  of  Alfred 
Robinson,  and  Miss  Carrie  Hawes,  daughter  of  the 
late  Horace  Hawes,   took  place  at  the  residence  of 
the     bride's     mother,     1310    Folsom    Street    near 
Ninth,     at     one     o'clock.        The      bride — looking 
exquisitely   pretty    in   a   princess    robe    of   creamy 
gros  de  Lyon,  quaintly  trimmed  with  duchess  lace- 
was  on  the  arm  of  Horace  Caldwell,  her  cousin,  and 
Mrs.  Hawes  was  escorted  by  the  intending  husband. 
Bishop  Kavenaugh  of  Kentucky,  tied  the  knot.    The 
bridemaids  were  the  Misses  Caldwell,  Miss  Polhemus, 
and  Miss  Sedgwick.      The  gifts  were  many,  that  of 
the  groom  being  a  silver  set  imported  from  Europe. 
Miss  Carrie  Caldwell  received  theguests.  The  newly- 
wedded,  after  receiving  the  congratulations  of  those 
present  at  the  ceremony,  took  the  afternoon  train  for 
Monterey,  where  they  will  spend  a  short  honeymoon, 
and  then  return  and  hold  a  reception  at  the  family 
residence.      On  Thursday,    the  21st   instant,  at   12 
o'clock,  Mr.  W.  T.   Y.  Schenck,   formerly  of  New 
York,  and  Miss  Mary  R.  Simons,  of  this  city,  were 
married  at  Calvary  Church,  in  the  presence  of  a  large 
concourse  of  people.     The  bride  was  accompanied  to 
the  altar  by  four  ushers  and  four  maids  of  honor. 
She  was  dressed  in  a  short  purple  costume,  and  wore 
a  straw  hat  trimmed  with  lavender  ostrich  plumes. 
After  the  ceremony  the  party  departed  for  Monterey, 
and  upon  their  return  will  hold  a  reception  at  the 
Grand  Hotel. 

Among  the  new  engagements  I  may  note  that  of 
Mr.  George  Kimball,  an  attache  of  the  Water  Com- 
pany, and  Miss  Bella  Carlisle,  a  beautiful  heiress  of 
Los  Angeles  County.  The  marriage  is  set  for  July. 
Also  of  Mr.  Albert  Dugan,  an  attache  of  the  firm  of 
Redington  &  Co.,  and  Miss  Ada  Goldsmith,  the  wed- 
ding to  take  place  early  in  May.  It  is  reported  that 
C.  H.  V-'r-Ifs^erger,  Midshipman,  U.  S.  N.,  is  en- 
v:ung  lady  now  sojourning  at  Mare  Island. 


It  is  also  reported  that  an  engagement  exists  between 
Mr.  Charles  Chormak,  of  Woodland,  and  Miss 
Betsy  Garn,  of  San  Francisco.  The  engagement  of 
marriage  which  has  existed  between  Mr.  Henry  C. 
Ellis  and  Miss  Jennie  C.  Miller,  has  culminated  in 
the  issuance  of  cards  for  a  wedding  to  take  place  on 
the  30th  instant  at  the  residence  of  the  bride's  parents 
in  Oakland. 

The  concert  which  has  been  tendered  to  Mr. 
George  J.  Gee  gives  promise  of  being  quite  a  society 
event,  as  well  as  a  musical  one.  The  gentlemen  in 
charge  of  the  affair  are  all  well  known,  and1  they  have 
entered  into  the  matter  with  much  enthusiasm.  It  is 
to  take  place  at  the  Grand  Opera  House  on  Wednes- 
day evening,  April  27,  and  there  will  doubtless  be  a 
brilliant  and  fashionable  audience  assembled  once 
more  within  its  walls.  A  number  of  society  gentle- 
men, and  some  of  those  strange  creatures  whom  the 
young  ladies  rarely  see — club  men — will  act  as  ush- 
ers. The  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club,  with  a  kind- 
ness as  unexpected  as  it  is  rare,  have  changed  the 
night  of  their  own  concert  from  Wednesday  to  Tues- 
day, and  have  also  consented  to  appear  at  this  ;  Herr 
Max  Vogrich,  the  artistic  accompanyist  of  the  Wil- 
helmj  troupe,  will  also  appear.  Among  the  local 
talent  there  are  Mrs.  Marriner- Campbell,  Mrs.  J.  E. 
Tippett,  Mr.  C.  W.  Dungan,  Mr.  Ben  Clark,  and 
Mr.  W.  C.  Campbell ;  among  the  associations,  the 
Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  the  Orpheus  Choral  Soci- 
ety, the  Apollo  Society,  the  Bohemian  Club  Chorus  ; 
among  the  choirs,  those  of  Trinity,  St.  Luke's,  Ad- 
vent, First  Congregational,  St.  John's  Presbyterian, 
and  the  Unitarian.  The  rehearsal  is  to  be  held  at 
the  Grand  Opera  House  on  Sunday  afternoon  at  two 
o'clock.  It  will  be  a  magnificent  affair,  and  every- 
body who  is  anybody  will  be  there. 

The  movements  and  whereabouts  of  persons  more 
or  less  known  may  be  gossiped  about  as  follows :  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  George  M.  Pullman,  the  Misses  Pullman, 
and  their  friends,  after  spending  a  day  or  two  in  the 
Southern  orange  groves,  left  Los  Angeles  for  the  East 
on  Monday  morning  last.  The  new  Nevada  senator 
came  home  a  few  days  ago  via  the  Southern 
route.  Miss  Lizzie  Sinton  is  in  Eureka,  Nevada. 
F.  M.  Whiteside,  U.  S.  A.,  and  H.  R.  Sullivan,  U. 
S.  N.,  were  at  the  Palace  on  Tuesday  last.  Doctor 
W.  M.  Ryer,  of  Brooklyn,  New  York,  is  at  the  Grand. 
Mrs.  E.  B.  Crocker,  of  Sacramento,  in  company  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  S.  Fassett,  will  leave  for  Europe 
some  time  during  the  first  part  of  July.  Judge  Lake 
and  the  Misses  Helen  and  Annie  Lake,  who  have 
made  many  overland  trips  in  a  special  car,  go  East 
on  the  4th  proximo  by  sea,  via  Panama.  George 
Crocker  returned  from  Paso  Robles  Springs  a  few 
days  ago.  Mrs.  Lillie  Coit  goes  to  her  summer  resi- 
dence in  Napa  Valley  in  a  week  or  so.  The  Misses 
McMullin  have  been  spending  a  few  days  at  Mare 
Island.  Colonel  James  M.  Barney  and  family  left 
the  city  on  Sunday  morning  last  on  a  visit  to  the  Sil- 
ver King  Mine,  Arizona.  Doctor  Charles  Lord,  of 
Tucson,  who  had  been  sojourning  at  the  Palace  for  a 
week,  left  for  Washington  on  Sunday  last.  Mrs.  Lord 
and  daughter  left  Rome  on  the  17th  instant  for  Flor- 
ence, where  they  will  remain  for  a  month  or  more. 
Fred.  Somers  was  at  Ischia  the  day  after  the  great 
earthquake,  and  is  in  Paris  at  present.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
1.  W.  Taber  go  East  in  May.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  S. 
Chapman,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jesse  Grant,  nee  Chap- 
man, are  in  London,  and  will  remain  there  for  a  year 
or  more.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  Wilson  came  home  by 
the  new  Southern  route,  arriving  here  on  the  16th. 
Chief  Justice  Morrison,  and  Justices  Myrick,  Thorn- 
ton, McKinstry,  and  McKee  are  in  Los  Angeles. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Simonton  took  a.pasear  through 
the  vineyards  and  orange  groves  of  Southern  Calitor- 
nia  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  last.  Hall  McAllis- 
ter is  visiting  his  son-in-law  and  daughter  at  Los  An- 
geles, and  also  attending  to  some  professional  busi- 
ness in  that  city.  Miss  Jennie  de  la  Montanya  is  vis- 
iting friends  at  St.  Helena,  Napa  County.  Mrs.  W. 
S.  Keyes  is  on  a  visit  to  San  Mateo.  Mrs.  Judge  J. 
S.  Hager  has  taken  a  cottage  at  San  Rafael  for  the 
summer.  Mrs.  Doctor  Wm.  M.  Gwin  and  her  daugh- 
ter, Miss  Carrie  Gwin,  go  East  in  June.  George 
D.  Hall,  President  of  the  Sligo  Iron  Works  of 
Missouri,  has  been  wintering  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
with  his  family,  and  is  now  spending  a  few  weeks  in 
Los  Angeles.  Mrs  Jane  Requa  and  Miss  Laura  Re- 
qua  are  at  Tubbs'  Hotel.  General  Howell,  Mrs. 
Halsty,  and  Mrs.  L.  W.  Blankman,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, are  at  Litton  Springs.  Doctor  Merritt  will  start 
for  Alaska  with  his  yacht  Casco  in  about  three  weeks ; 
the  party  he  is  to  take  along  is  already  made  up. 
Mrs.  W.  T.  Coleman  and  family  leave  for  their  sum- 
mer residence  at  San  Rafael  next  week.  Justice  Mc- 
Kinstry and  wife  will  spend  a  portion  of  May  at  Santa 
Cruz.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Schmieden,  and  Miss 
Schmieden,  and  Mrs.  C.  R.  Peters,  and  Miss  Peters, 
contemplate  a  brief  summer  season  at  San  Rafael. 
Mrs.  Captain  Blair  and  family  will  summer  at  Santa 
Cruz.  Governor  Low  and  family,  R.  C.  Hooker  and 
family,  Macondray  and  family,  Tubbs  and  family, 
Drury  Melone  and  family,  and  Mrs.  Senator  Stewart 
and  family,  will  spend  a  portion  of  the  coming  season 
at  Monterey.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  H.  Bucking- 
ham have  gone  to  Clear  Lake.  Mrs.  H.  S.  Rosen- 
stock  and  daughter,  go  to  Monterey  early  in  May. 

Mrs.  G.  Frank  Smith,  of  Oakland,  and  her  daugh- 
ter, Miss  Nellie,  left  on  the  steamship  Granada  on 
Wednesday  morning,  for  a  visit  to  the  Eastern  States. 
They  expect  to  be  away  during  the  summer  months. 
An  error  crept  into  the  Argonaut's  society  page 
several  weeks  ago.  The  marriage  of  Mr.  Selim  E. 
Woodworth,  an  officer  on  the  Jamestown,  was  an- 
nounced. The  gentleman  now  writes  to  assure  us 
that  we  were  wrong. 

Among  those  who  have  visited  Monterey  during  the 
past  week  are  the  following  :  Mrs.  Governor  R.  E. 
Fenton,   R.  E.   Fenton   Jr.,  Jamestown,   New  York; 

E.  Hawley,  Thomas  Newbold  and  wife,  New  York  ; 
Edward  H.  Williams,  Miss  Williams,  Charles  Sturges, 
Philadelphia  ;  M.  C.  Ingalls  and  wife,  Miss  Louise 
Ingalls,  L.  Anderson  and  wife,  George  Anderson,  J. 

F.  Evans  and  wife,  Miss  Pearl  Evans,  George  Hoad- 
ley  and  wife,  Miss  Hoadley,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  ;  J.  L. 
Gardner  Jr.  and  wife,  Henry  C.  Wicker,  Mrs.  F.  W. 
Holmes,  Miss  M.  S.  Holmes,  C.  L.  Penson  and  wife, 
Boston  ;  Mrs.  E.  A.  Haines,  Oakland  ;  S.  C.  More- 
house and  wife,  San  Leandro  ;  Mrs.  Sidney  V.  Smith, 
S.  V.  Smith,  San  Rafael;  A.  M.  Ingersoll,  Mrs.  C. 
E.  Ingersoll,  Ithaca,  New  York .  R.  E.  Ross  and 
wife,  Miss  Maggie  Ross,  Lassen  County  ;  K.  D.  S. 
Gregory,  Salinas  ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hussey  and  Miss 
Hussey,  E.  Hansen,  Victor  H.  Delacamps,  H.  Chaun- 
cey,  S.  L.  Stanley  and  wife,  William  T.  Ross  and 
wife,  J.  F.  Crossett,  D.  C.  Lyall  and  wife,  Miss  Lyall, 
Miss  B.  Lyall,  Aug.  J.  Bowie  Jr.  and  wife,  Mrs.  John 
Cummings,  Richard  Elliott,  J.  G.  Baker,  M.  L.  Che 
ney,  M.  Arnold,  F.  T.  Douty  and  wife,  Mrs.  T.  W 
Macondray,  family,  and  two  servants,  S.  B.  Hussel 


COULISSES    CHAT. 


The  controlling  influence  in  the  theatrical  business 
has  this  week  be%n  in  Mr.  Locke's  hands.  The  bus- 
iness might  have  been  larger  considering  that  it  is 
Easter  week.  But  I  dare  say,  between  "  The  Strate- 
gists "  at  the  Bush  Street,  the  Emelie  Melville  Com- 
pany at  the  California,  and  Willie  Edouin  at  the  Stand- 
ard, some  show  of  profit  must  result.  "  Billee  Tay- 
lor "  had  the  best  house  on  Monday  night,  although 
even  the  Bush  Street  looked  fuller.  But  a  fair  house 
at  the  California  would  pack  one  of  the  smaller  thea- 
tres'; and  this  is  one  of  the  drawbacks  to  that  house. 
The  experience  all  over  the  world  is  that  the  small 
houses  pay  best,  and  business  is,  on  the  average,  bet- 
ter through  the  season.  The  California  Theatre  is 
one  of  the  prettiest  houses  in  the  State.  When  it  is 
filled  with  a  well-dressed  audience  it  is  quite  a  sight. 
The  whole  air  of  the  place  is  that  of  a  legitimate  the- 
atre, suited  to  the  exposition  of  dramatic  art  in  its 
highest  form  ;  but  for  light  opera  that  merit  is  a  de- 
cided disadvantage.  It  is  hard  to  make  the  chorus 
effective  ;  and  the  heroine  of  a  comic  opera  looks 
more  or  less  insignificant  on  its  ample  stage.  And 
yet  there  is  a  higher  tone  given  even  to  comic  opera 
by  its  performance  there  than  the  smaller  stages  of 
the  Standard  or  the  Bush  Street  can  give.  The  re- 
sult is  not  beneficial  to  the  box-office  though. 

San  Francisco  is  well  equipped  in  the  matter  of 
theatres.  We  have  the  California,  distinctly  and  de- 
cidedly legitimate  ;  the  Baldwin,  especially  suited  for 
comedy  and  society  drama  ;  the  Bush  Street,  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  and  suggestive  of  light  opera  ; 
and  the  Standard,  cut  out  for  a  variety  theatre.  The 
Grand  Opera  House  is  the  concert  garden  of  the  city, 
and  lends  itself  to  grand  opera  beyond  everything. 
The  managers  of  the  various  theatres  have,  however, 
of  late  persisted  in  mixing  up  their  entertainments, 
and  running  direct  opposition  to  one  another.  The 
Baldwin  gives  itself  over  to  Mestayer,  when  the 
Bush  Street  houses  are  engaged  in  the  same  kind  of 
fun.  Even  the  California,  leaving  its  obvious  adapta- 
bility, caters  to  its  audiences  in  precisely  the  same 
light  form  of  entertainment.  Since  all  these  places 
will  not  pay  running  directly  against  one  another,  I 
wonder  how  it  would  pay  if  the  California  gave  us 
heavy  legitimate,  Baldwin's  society  drama,  the  Bush 
Street  opera,  and  the  Standard  variety?  San  Fran 
Cisco  cannot  support  four  theaters,  but  if  it  cannot  do 
so  with  a  different  kind  of  attraction  in  each,  what 
can  be  expected  of  it  with  all  four  in  one  business? 

The  Soldenes  again  decided  the  question  of  the 
California's  unfitness  for  comic  opera,  and  I  am 
afraid  Emelie  Melville  is  going  to  make  it  more  con- 
clusive with  "  Billee  Taylor."  Perhaps  in  its  younger 
days  an  opera  company  may  have  done  well  in  it,  but 
for  the  last  five  years  every  attempt  has  failed — Sol- 
dene  before,  Aimee,  the  Hess  Opera  Company,  have 
all  been  quite  unsuccessful.  It  should  be  a  warning 
to  the  new  management  But  I  doubt  if  we  are  likely 
to  have  much  more  opera.  After  their  engagement 
at  the  California,  so  far  as  is  known  now,  the  com 
pany  betake  themselves  into  the  country  again,  going 
to  Portland,  I  believe,  first  Portland  has  been  hav 
ing  a  benefit  of  entertainments  of  late,  and  the  inte- 
rior of  California  and  Nevada  have  been  deluged  with 
better  shows  than  they  ever  saw  before.  I  doubt  if 
the  agricultural  districts  can  stand  this  sudden  de- 
mand upon  their  purses.  I  should  think  even  the 
wealthy  mining  districts  are  returning  to  faro  and  the 
peaceful  life  of  gambling,  from  which  dramatic,  musi- 
cal, and  novelty  art  have  startled  them  during  the  last 
six  months. 

Mestayer  has  not  done  much  this  week.  The  fall- 
ing off  in  the  dress-circle  has  been  very  marked,  and 
I  dare  say  the  old-time  villain  of  the  popular  Califor- 
nia Theatre  Company  believes,  with  many  others  who 
have  been  disappointed  in  us,  that  we  are  capricious. 
Maguire  will  not,  I  fear,  have  much  of  a  balance  left 
on  "The  Tourists'"  engagement;  but  seventy  per 
cent  of  a  larger  business  would  have  left  him  little 
for  the  expenses  of  his  theatre.  The  company  say 
very  flattering  things  about  the  palace  car  which  Mr. 
Alvan  has  made  for  them.  It  is  strong  enough  to  be 
put  on  wheels  and  run  on  a  track.  I  understand  that 
it  cost  some  five  hundred  dollars,  and  that,  as  com- 
pensation for  the  week  they  missed,  Maguire  has  pre- 
sented it  to  them,  So  they  take  it  with  them.  Their 
engagement  closes  here  on  Sunday  next,  and  Kate 
Claxton  and  a  company  are  to  be  here  to  open  on  the 
following  Monday,  perhaps  in  "  The  Two  Orphans. " 
Miss  Claxton  is  now  in  Colorado,  I  believe.  She  has 
a  piece  called  "Snow-flower,"  being  an  old  play  of 
Boucicault's,    "  Paudrette,"  rewritten. 

Kate  Rogers  and  the  Baldwin  Company  returned 
from  Oregon  last  week,  having  done  a  very  poor  bus- 
iness. They  opened  in  Sacramento  on  Tuesday 
night  in  "  Miss  Multon,"  under  engagement  to  Mr. 
Simmonds  of  that  place.  They  go  to  Virginia  City, 
and  possibly  to  Carson. 

Maguire's  engagement  with  Nat  Goodwin  seems  to 
be  in  abeyance.  If  he  does  not  come  to  the  Bald- 
win, I  doubt  if  he  will  come  at  all,  as  his  terms  are, 
I  fancy,  beyond  what  anybody  will  give  him. 

Locke  made  a  strike  with  "  The  Strategists,"  who 
have  held  their  own  well  all  this  week.  But  it  is  not 
all  good  fortune,  for  he  has  opened  the  funny  season 
with  a  piece  that  will  be  hard  to  beat.  Polk  and  his 
company,  especially  Polk,  get  everything  out  of  the 
parts  possible.  Every  night  the  piece  is  being  filled 
up  with  funny  business,  and  before  they  leave  us, 
there  will  not  be  a  line  which  will  not  raise  a  laugh. 
Whoever  follows  will  have  hard  work  to  get  as  much 
laughter  out  of  an  evening  as  "The  Strategists." 
Perhaps  Kate  Claxton  will  do  a  good  business  when 
she  comes,  from  the  fact  that  she  will  play  upon  our 
emotions. 

Bishop  as  Widow  Bedott  comes  in  five  or  six  weeks, 
probably  following  Robson  and  Crane.  I  can  under- 
stand that  Neil  Burgess  was  better  appreciated  in  New 
England  than  our  favorite  comedian,  but  I  can  not 
imagine  anything  more  funny  than  Bishop  as  the 
scheming  widow.  Still  Neil  Burgess  is  not  out  of 
San  Francisco  memory  yet,  and  the  play  is  very  fa- 
miliar. 

Robson  and  Crane  bring  their  principal  people  with 
them,  and  will  fill  up  the  chinks  of  the  piece  here. 

The  Soldene  Company  are  doing  "  Olivette  "  and 
"  Billee  Taylor"  in  the  interior,  and  I  hear  have  ar- 
ranged to  play  back  East. 

The  California  will  open  very  likely  on  Sunday 
night,  the  1st  of  May,  under  the  new  management, 
with  "The  German  Senator."  Gus  Williams  will 
personate  the  Dutchman,  (imported,)  striving  to  ob- 
tain a  place  and  power  in  politics  ;  and  I  can  imagine 
him  excruciatingly  amusing  in  the  part. 

The  Boston  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club  will  give 
their  second  concert  in  Dashaway  Hall  on  Monday 
night. 

The  Winter  Garden  closed  its  doors  on  Tuesday 


open  it ;  but  the  Winter  Garden  is  not  the  best  suited 
place  for  the  business. 

Among  the  attractions  on  Maguire's  list  is  Mitch- 
ell's "Our  Goblins"  party,  of  which  Miss  Emma 
Carson,  a  very  pretty  girl  with  a  beautiful  voice,  who 
left  this  place  with  the  Colville  Burlesque  Company, 
is  prima  donna.  But  there  is  nothing  decided  be- 
yond the  Claxton  engagement  as  yet. 

The  Emelie  Melville  Opera  Company  will,  when  it 
leaves  us,  have  the  largest  repertoire  of  any  comic  op- 
era company  on  the  road.  "The  Royal  Middy," 
"  Boccaccio,"  "  Nisida,"  "  The  Pirates  of  Penzance," 
"  Pinafore,"  "  Billee  Taylor,"  "  Olivette, Ihe  Bo- 
hemian Girl,"  "  The  Bells  of  Corneville,"  and,  if  nec- 
essary, three  operas  never  played  in  English  in  the 
East :  "  Prince  Methusalem,"  "  The  Carnival  in 
Rome,"  and  "  La  Girouette." 

Miss  Helen  Dingeon  left  for  the  East  and  Europe 
on  Wednesday  morning.  We  shall  hear  of  her  again. 
Let  us  note  one  thing  to  her  credit — a  thing  so  rare 
as  to  be  very  notable — she  refused  a  benefit  before 
she  went. 

Sheridan  is  making  a  tremendous  hit  in  the  East  as 
Louis  XI.  The  Cincinnati  critics  are  even  more  eu- 
logistic than  the  San  Francisco  critics  were,  and  Mr. 
Sheridan  is  maintaining  his  reputation  as  a  pretty 
speechmaker.  This  scores  another  for  San  Francis- 
co's appreciation  of  talent.  The  fact  is,  that  San 
Francisco  is  the  worst  place  in  the  world  for  bad  ac- 
tors— it  is  a  good  place  for  genuine  talent.  But  we 
may  well  plume  ourselves  on  our  superiority  in  taste, 
if  ' '  The  Tourists  "  made  a  fortune  out  of  their  cheap 
fun  in  the  Eastern  cities.  I  am  afraid  Mestayer  is  not 
"all  right  up  to  the  present  time." 

It  is  reported  that  Baldwin  has  signed  a  lease  to 
Quinlan,  of  Chicago,  supposed  to  be  representing  a 
combination  of  managers,  of  the  Baldwin  Theatre, 
at  fifteen  hundred  dollars  per  month.  The  new  man- 
agement have  arranged  to  let  the  the  theatre  for  the 
regular  Sunday  night  season  to  the  German  company 
for  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  month.  1  hear 
that  this  is  so  genuine  that  a  heavy  forfeit  is  placed 
in  the  bond,  which  takes  effect  on  the  1st  of  June. 

Mr.  Harry  Allen  is  advertised  as  librettist  of  "Bil- 
lee Taylor."  Then  this  is  not  the  London  comic  op- 
era of  the  name,  except  the  score.      Raconteur. 


DECORATIVE    ART    NOTES. 

The  rooms  of  the  Art  Association,  430  Pine  Street, 
having  been  handed  over  to  the  managers  of  the 
Society  of  Decorative  Art  of  California  on  the  22d, 
the  Committee  on  Reception  and  Arrangements 
entered  upon  its  duties,  and  the  opening  of  the  "Art 
Loan  Exhibition  "  is  announced  for  Thursday,  the 
28th.  Season  tickets  may  be  procured  from  any  of 
the  managers  or  members  of  the  Advisory  Council. 
The  Committee  of  Management  issued  notices  to  the 
contributors  of  pictures,  etchings,  engravings,  etc., 
that  they  should  be  delivered  to  the  society  on  the 
22d  and  23d,  so  that  the  important  work  of  "  hang- 
ing" could  be  accomplished  before  the  more  numer- 
ous and  fragile  articles,  in  the  way  of  porcelain  and 
bric-a-brac,  were  sent  for.  We  understand  that  the 
picture  committee  has  been  forced  to  decline  many 
loans  for  lack  of  space ;  but  they  have  collected 
probably  the  best  lot  of  canvases  ever  exhibited  in 
San  Francisco.  The  French  school  is  more  gener- 
ously represented — which  is  the  case  in  most  Ameri- 
can galleries.  Munich  and  Rome  also  contribute  a 
fair  proportion.  The  English  school  does  not  appear 
to  have  attracted  California  purchasers  as  a  rule,  and 
our  own  American  artists  are  numerically  low  down  on 
the  list.  But,  without  going  into  details,  such  names 
as  the  following  assure  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  and 
instruction  to  the  lovers  of  art :  Meissonier,  Leloir, 
Bougereau,  Vibert,  Tarnacais,  Madrazo,  Merle, 
Gerome,  Madou,  Corrodi,  Schreyer,  Detaille,  Rosa 
Bonheur,  Knaus,  Meyer  Von  Bremer,  Kensett,  W. 
H.  Beard,  R.  Swain  Giffbrd,  Sam.  Colman,  C.  C. 
Coleman,  Arthur  Quartley,  and  last  but  not  least,  J. 
Beaufain  Irving,  whose  best  piece  of  work  before 
his  death — the  scene  from  "  Richelieu,"  where  the 
Cardinal  draws  a  sacred  circle  around  the  shrinking 
form  of  his  niece — is  kindly  loaned  by  Governor 
Stanford.  It  was  exhibited  in  New  York  for  the 
benefit  of  the  artist's  family,  and  attracted  much  at- 
tention. Among  the  "blacks  and  whites"  are  a 
sketch  by  Rembrandt,  and  by  the  cleveryoung  French- 
man, De  Neuville.  To  the  searchers  after  the 
curious,  antique,  and  wonderful,  the  "Art  Loan" 
will  be  irresistible.  The  staunch  descendant  of  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  can  reverently  examine  "  Mayflower  " 
cups  and  samples  of  their  grandmothers'  skill  with  both 
spinning-wheel  and  needle.  Virginia's  sons  and 
daughters  can  claim,  with  special  pride,  innumerable 
souvenirs  of  Washington.  Devout  would-be  travel- 
ers can  stay  at  home  and  gaze  on  holy  rosaries,  chips 
from  the  cedars  of  Lebanon,  stones  from  sacred 
pavements,  panels  from  dismantled  churches,  and 
mysterious  "  sticks  "  from  the  banks  of  the  Indus. 
In  the  collection  will  be  royal  snuff-boxes,  hereditary 
spoons,  an  early  Protestant  Bible,  scarabaei  from 
Egypt,  Indian  carvings  and  stuffed  birds  from 
Alaska,  pottery  from  Tunis,  autographs  from  celebri- 
ties, newspapers  with  long  s's,  laces  of  many  styles, 
and  fans  of  curious  and  artistic  workmanship.  It  is 
whispered  that  one  of  the  managers  of  the  society 
has  kindly  consented  to  provide,  with  the  assistance 
of  her  musical  friends,  two  concerts,  on  the  second 
and  last  Thursdays  of  the  exhibition.  On  the  other 
evenings  there  will  be  instrumental  music  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Fourth  Artillery  Band.  One  hears  of 
flowers  and  dainty  flower-girls,  and  if  the  rumor 
prove  true,  we  will  no  doubt  have  to  chronicle  fabulous 
prices  paid  into  the  coffers  of  the  society  for  bouion- 
nieres.  In  both  England  and  France  the  flower-stand 
is  an  important  feature  of  such  exhibitions,  and  a 
source  of  considerable  revenue.  If  time  and  space 
permit,  a  most  attractive  and  remunerative  corner 
could  no  doubt  be  arranged  for  a  floral  display.  Mrs. 
Perry's  delightful  article  in  Harper's  for  May  should 
arouse  a  special  interest  in  American  faience,  several 
specimens  of  which  will  be  exhibited,  although  none 
will  be  for  sale,  as  the  Cincinnati  Pottery  Club  hold 
their  annual  exhibition  about  the  same  date  as  the 
opening  of  ours,  and  are  unable  to  contribute  any 
pieces  of  their  work.  Any  domestic  work  should  at- 
tract special  attention,  for  what  has  been  done  else- 
where, can,  under  proper  encouragement  and  train- 
ing, be  accomplished  here  in  San  Francisco.  Each 
proof  of  the  successful  application  of  true  principles 
of  decorative  art  in  an  American  community,  under 
American  impulses  and  growth,  is  but  grateful  en- 
couragement for  the  members  of  the  society  for  whose 
benefit  the  Art  Loan  Exhibition  is  undertaken  so  en- 
ergetically, and,  I  hope  to  be  able  to  report  next 
week,  successfully,  M. 

San  Francisco,  April  22,  1881. 


man,  W.  W.  Bailey,  Master  Bailey,  George  Hearst,    night.      "  La  Fille  du  Tambour  Major"  and   Mr. 
W.  T.  Hovey  and  wife,  San  Francisco.        Bella,      I  Meade  were  too  much  for  it.     It  is  proposed  to  re- 


Professor  Denton's   lecture   to-morrow  will  be  of 
interest — "  The  Geoln^nn's  Belief  of  a  Hereafter." 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


THE    MUSSEL    SLOUGH    DIFFICULTY. 


Something  from    One    of   the  Settlers    who  is   Not  a  Land    Leaguer. 


[On  the  twenty-eighth  oflast  month  acommitleeofthe  "  Settlers'  Land 
League  "  of  the  Mussel  Slough  District,  issued  a  letter,  (reproduced  in  the 
Examiner  of  this  city,)  setting  forth  some  of  the  principles  of  the  league, 
and  animadverting  in  strong  terms  against  the  action  of  "Nineteen 
Settlers,"  who  had  written  a  letter  to  the  Visalia  Delta  in  extenuation  of 
the  railroad  position  in  its  dispute  with  the  Leaguers.  In  the  course  of 
the  article  the  nineteen  settlers  not  in  sympathy  with  the  league  were 
spoken  of  as  follows  :  "  In  choosing  the  side  of  an  oppressive  monopoly 
that  has  made  itself  obnoxious  all  over  the  Pacific  Coast,  these  few 
neighbors  stand  toward  our  cause  in  the  same  position  that  the  Tories 
of  the  Revolution  occupied  toward  our  forefathers  who  wrested  the  liberty 
we  now  enjoy  from  the  English  Crown.  If  they  are  at  any  time  severely 
criticised  by  our  friends,  as  the  Tories  were  and  are;  they  have  none  to 
blame  but  themselves."  In  reply  to  the  long  article  from  which  the 
above  extract  is  taken,  "  One  of  the  Nineteen  "  has  sent  us  the  follow- 
ing letter  :] 

Editor  Argonaut  :  I  read  in  the  daily  Examiner  of 
April  ist  a  communication  from  the  Settlers1  Land  League 
of  the  Mussel  Slough  District,  wherein  its  members  attack 
what  it  terms  the  nineteen  settlers.  This  attack  is  of  a  very 
serious  character.  As  I  am  "one  of  the  nineteen,"  I  propose 
to  pay  my  respects  to  the  aforesaid  league  by  making  a 
brief  statement  of  facts.  In  so  doing,  I  will  draw  a  par- 
allel case  to  that  of  the  league,  and  endeavor  to  so  reveal 
its  true  inwardness  as  to  fully  expose  its  actions  and  its  in- 
tentions. 

Let  us  suppose  that  myself  and  others  from  this  place  go 
over  into  Kern  County,  and  feloniously  occupy  the  land  of 
Carr  and  Haggin,  because  they  are  a  "  big  monopoly." 
The  title  to  their  lands  is  not  any  better  than  that  to  the 
land  of  the  railroad  company,  so  we  would  dispute  the  title, 
and  would  then  organize  ourselves  into  a  "  Settlers'  Land 
League."  We  would  say  "  Settlers,"  because  that  sounds 
big,  because  that  embraces  the  honest  tiller  of  the  soil,  the 
hardy  and  courageous  pioneer  that  has  braved  the  dangers 
and  hardships  of  the  early  settlements  of  the  Far  West ; 
because  it  commands  the  respect  of  all  mankind.  Under  a 
big  name  we  would  be  the  better  able  to  commit  the  gross- 
est wrongs  with  impunity.  So,  after  organizing  we  would 
begin  to  agitate  the  question  of  title  to  the  lands  in  question. 
We  would  begin  by  proclaiming  to  the  public  that  this  gi- 
gantic land  monopoly  has  no  shadow  of  title  to  those  lands," 
and  that  "the  land  is  subject  to  homestead  and  preemption." 
We  would  then  invite  our  neighbors  and  our  friends  to  come 
and  squat  on  those  lands  with  us  ;  and  we  would  then  pro- 
ceed to  make  a  grand  fight  for  the  same.  In  arguing  the 
case,  we  would  say  :  "  This  monopoly  has  gobbled  up  this 
land  under  the  Desert  Land  Act,  and  has  held  it  by  fraud 
and  perjury.  This  land  is  not  desert  land,  as  is  claimed,  but 
is  good  agricultural  and  grazing  land.  We  will  file  a  protest 
against  the  issue  of  patents  in  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, and  we  will  also  contest  the  title  in  the  courts,  and 
keep  the  case  there  for  an  indefinite  term  of  years  ;  thereby 
we  shall  have  the  use  and  profits  of  the  land  for  a  long  time, 
whether  we  eventually  steal  it  or  not.  Upon  the  whole,  we 
will  have  a  pretty  good  thing,  paying  no  taxes,  paying  no 
rents,  paying  nothing — monarch  of  all  we  survey." 

Now,  this  is  precisely  what  these  leaguers  have  done. 
Nay,  they  have  done  a  great  deal  more  :  ~;hey  have  entered 
on  the  railroad  land  with  a  full  knowledge  that  it  was  rail- 
road land.  They  were  told  so,  time  and  again,  by  the  offi- 
cers in  the  land  office  at  Visalia.  They  did  not  go  on  those 
lands  through  a  mistake,  but  have  gone  on  for  speculation, 
determined,  if  they  can  not  whip  the  railroad  company  out 
of  the  land,  to  have  the  use  of  it  for  eight  or  ten  years  free 
of  rent  and  taxes.  In  a  large  number  of  cases  this  land  has 
changed  hands  from  one  to  three,  and  even  four  times.  A 
great  many  claims  sold  for  from  five  hundred  to  a  thousand 
dollars.  In  very  many  instances  men  have  moved  the  build- 
ings off  their  own  land  on  to  railroad  land.  Others  again 
would  sell  their  homes  and  move  on  to  railroad  land.  This 
railroad  land  has  been  the  principal  stock  in  trade  in  the 
Mussel  Slough  country.  And  the  league  and  the  railroad 
land  together  have  been  the  source  of  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
and  bad  feeling  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

1  will  here  relate  how  a  leaguer  and  the  league  served  one 
of  the  "  nineteen  "  before  alluded  to.  The  man  had  made 
the  preliminary  arrangements  to  buy  a  piece  of  railroad  land, 
and  was  occupying  and  cultivating  the  same.  When  the 
owner  was  away  from  home,  one  of  those  honest  and  inno- 
cent leaguers  moved  his  house  and  other  outfit  on  to  the 
man's  land.  When  the  man  returned,  and  attempted  to  re- 
monstrate with  the  leaguer  against  such  proceedings,  he  had 
the  satisfaction  of  being  told  that  the  land  in  question  was 
not  railroad  land,  that  the  railroad  company  had  no  shadow 
of  title  to  it,  and  that  he  (the  leaguer)  was  going  to  hold  the 
land  as  Government  land.  A  little  while  afterward  the  league 
had  the  impudence  to  ask  the  man  to  donate  ten  or  twenty 
dollars  to  fight  the  railroad  company.  I  mention  this  par- 
ticular case,  as  it  represents  a  great  many  similar  cases  that 
have  occurred  in  this  Mussel  Slough  country,  and  to  show  to 
the  public  that  this  land  question  is  like  all  other  questions 
— and  has  two  sides  to  it. 

There  is  another  land  difficulty  on  record  here,  that  oc- 
curred previous  to  the  railroad  land  difficulties.  In  this, 
some  of  the  same  people  now  belonging  to  the  league  exper- 
imented before  they  "tackled"  the  railroad  company.  That 
wason  the  Sutherland  ranch.  Mr.  Sutherland  had  at  that  time 
about  ten  thousand  acres  of  swamp  arid  overflowed  land, 
situated  between  Kings  River  and  Mussel  Slough,all  enclosed 
with  a  good  fence.  He  had  reclaimed  the  same  by  building 
dams  and  levees.  After  the  water  left  the  land  it  became 
very  attractive.  There  were  a  few  "smart  Alicks"  here  then, 
as  well  as  now.  They  began  to  agitate  the  question  whether 
or  not  the  land  was  really  swamp  land,  and  the  more  they 
talked  the  matter  up  the  more  they  would  think  it  was  not 
swamp  land.  So,  while  Mr.  Sutherland  was  living  in  Stock- 
ton, they  "  went  for  it,"  and  it  was  not  long  till  they  had  built 
huts  and  shanties  all  over  the  land,  and  were  plowing  and 
seeding  in  earnest.  They  did  then  what  they  are  doing  now ; 
they  stayed  with  it  till  they  were  moved  off  by  the  sheriff, 
and  some  of  them  were  not  satisfied  even  then,  but  went 
back  on  the  land  the  second  time.  A  term  in  jail  for  several 
of  them  ended  that  land  trouble. 

Now,  these  are  all  stubborn  facts,  which  I  can  substantiate 
by  a  hundred  witnesses.  The  great  trouble  with  these  leag- 
uers seems  to  be  that  the  most  of  them  belong  to  a  class 


that  have  got  a  kind  of  mania  for  fighting  "land  monopolies." 
A  great  many  of  them  have  been  at  it  ever  since  they  came 
into  the  country.  They  have  been  at  it  all  over  the  State 
before  they  came  here,  and  are  at  it  now.  It  is  a  singular 
fact  that  ever  so  many  of  these  leaguers,  when  they  came 
here,  settled  on  some  of  the  best  land  in  the  country,  and 
acquired  a  good  title  to  the  same.  But  they  were  still  not 
satisfied;  something  was  wanting;  they  could  not  rest;  they 
had  to  have  a  land  fight — "that's  what's  the  matter  !"  Some 
of  them  sold  their  land  at  a  big  figure  to  raise  money  to  fight 
the  railroad  company.  Others  acted  more  wisely  ;  they  kept 
their  land,  but  moved  their  buildings  on  to  railroad  land,  and 
now  they  are  happy. 

A  few  hints  in  regard  to  the  military  department  of  the 
league  will  not  be  out  of  place  here.  They  admit  that  they 
marched  out  on  the  street  at  Hanford,  eighty  strong  ;  and 
they  also  admit  that  they  applied  to  the  State  for  arms. 
Now  the  idea  of  asking  for  arms  from  the  State  to  fight  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  is  decidedly  the  cheekiest 
thing  of  the  age.  But  they  fail  to  say  anything  about  march- 
ing the  streets  at  the  dead  hour  of  night,  calling  peaceable 
citizens  out  of  their  midnight  slumbers,  and  ordering  them  to 
leave  the  country.  They  also  fail  to  say  anything  about 
marching  through  the  country  after  dark,  dragging  innocent 
women  and  children  from  their  houses  and  applying  the 
torch  to  their  property.  All  these  things  seem  to  be  an  in- 
nocent and  peaceable  pastime  for  these  men.  At  the  trial 
of  the  convicted  leaguers,  the  league  witnesses  all  swore 
that  it  might  have  been  Indians  that  burned  Perry  Phillips's 
house.  That  is  about  as  "  thin  "  as  things  generally  get.  I 
don't  think  that  there  is  one  man,  woman,  or  child  of  any 
size  in  all  the  Mussel  Slough  country  but  fully  believes  that 
the  league  burned  Perry  Phillips's  house.  All  their  talk 
about  their  organization  being  for  peaceable  purposes  is 
the  merest  bosh.  They  have  said,  time  and  time  again,  in 
a  braggadocio  kind  of  way,  that  the  railroad  company  could 
not  bring  officers  and  men  enough  to  dispossess  them  of 
their  lands  ;  that  they  had  plenty  of  Winchester  rifles  and 
breech-loading  shotguns,  and  that  no  man  should  live  that 
would  buy  those  lands  from  the  railroad  company.  They 
seem  to  deny  the  fact  that  they  hurrahed  and  applauded 
Kearney  when  he  made  his  speech  here.  I  was  there,  and 
if  there  was  a  man  that  applauded  or  hurrahed  outside  of 
the  league  and  their  claqueurs,  I  did  not  see  him.  When 
Kearney  told  them  to  stay  with  their  land,  that  he  would 
come  to  their  assistance  with  forty  thousand  men  from  San 
Francisco,  and  would  "  murder  the  red-eyed  monsters," 
members  of  the  league  hurrahed  as  if  they  would  split  their 
throats. 

As  to  the  league  going  out  on  the  nth  of  last  May,  forty 
or  fifty  in  number,  and  a  good  many  of  them  well  armed,  as 
peacemakers  :  they  went  out  there  just  for  what  they  said 
they  were  going  out  for.  They  told  several  responsible  men, 
that  they  met  on  their  way  out,  that  they  were  going  out  to 
stop  the  marshal  from  dispossessing  any  more  men,  and  were 
going  to  make  him  leave  the  country,  and  they  carried  it  out 
to  the  letter.  It  was  very  clearly  proved  at  the  trial  that  they 
rode  up  to  the  marshal  and  his  party  with  pistols  drawn,  and 
told  them  to  surrender.  But  Walter  Crow  would  not  surren- 
der worth  a  cent.  A  brave  man  hardly  ever  surrenders  to 
outlaws.  Now  the  leaguers  try  to  make  it  appear  that  Wal- 
ter Crow  murdered  those  five  or  six  men.  The  idea  of  one 
man  murdering  six  men,  when  there  were  ten  or  twelve  men 
shooting  at  him,  is  certainly  very  hard  to  believe.  But  Wal- 
ter Crow  did  just  what  any  other  brave  man  would  have  done 
under  like  circumstances  ;  and  if  ever  there  was  a  cold- 
blooded murder,  the  killing  of  Crow  was  one.  If  they  had 
killed  him  in  the  fight,  it  would  not  have  looked  so  bad;  but 
the  evidence  is  very  strong  that  they  killed  him  in  ambush, 
an  hour  or  two  after  the  fight. 

"One  of  the  Nineteen." 

Hanford,  April  15,  1881. 


A  reader  of  the  Argo?iaut  sends  us  the  following  note  con- 
cerning the  Tunisian  imbroglio.    It  will  be  found  interesting : 

Editor  Argonaut  :  An  amusing  instance  of  the  rivalry  which  is 
now  becoming  prominent  between  France  and  Italy  in  regard  to  Tunis, 
and  which  will  eventually,  it  is  to  feared,  lead  to  a  rupture  between  the 
two  powers,  occurred  last  year.  A  small  railroad,  only  eight  miles  long, 
connecting  the  city  of  Tunis  with  its  port,  Goletta,  had  some  ten  years 
ago  been  constructed  by  an  English  company.  This  company  had,  as 
not  infrequently  happens  with  railroad  companies,  been  "loaded  "by 
the  contractors  and  others  in  its  inception  ;  and,  although  it  had  the 
monopoly  of  the  traffic,  as  also  not  infrequently  happens,  this  was  not 
much  use  to  it,  as  the  State  controlled  the  rates,  as  might  with  advan- 
tage more  frequently  happen.  Both  the  French  and  Italians  were  anx- 
ious to  have  the  road,  and  the  English  company,  like  Barkis,  was 
' '  willin',"  as  it  was  by  no  means  a  paying  concern.  But  it  was  not  till 
last  year,  when  the  Italians  became  alarmed  at  the  completion  of  a 
French  railroad  from  Algiers  to  within  a  few  miles  of  Tunis,  that  a  bid 
beyond  the  intrinsic  value  (about  ^40,000)  was  made.  An  Italian  com- 
bination negotiated,  and  their  offer  of  ,£100,000,  (for  what  they  refused 
to  give  ^50,000  for  the  year  before,)  was  under  consideration,  when 
the  French  offered  ,£105,000  and  became  possessors  of  the  line.  But 
here  the  joke  came  in.  The  Italians,  being  naturally  nettled,  brought 
an  action  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  in  London,  against  the  English 
Company  for  breach  of  contract  and  Vice-Chancellor  Molins  cancelled 
the  sale  and  ordered  the  railroad  to  be  put  up  at  auction  in  Court.  The 
two  governments  (for  of  course  the  parties  acting  were  merely  agents  of 
the  governments)  carried  on  the  bidding  by  ^5,000  at  a  time,  till  the 
Italians,  this  time,  became  owners  of  the  line  at  the  price  of  ,£105,000, 
a  happy  result — for  the  shareholders.  The  Bey  of  Tunis  is  a  mere 
nonentity,  and  his  subjection  has  been  a  game  of  see-saw  between  the 
Italian  and  French  Consuls  for  several  years.  The  administration  is 
the  most  corrupt  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  a  change  to  either  French 
or  Italian  control  can  not  but  be  a  great  improvement. 

Yours  faithfully,  J,  C.  Hoge. 


That  intangible  tradition  which  holds  that  the  United 
States  Senate  has  been  and  is  a  dignified  body  is  thus  illus- 
trated in  a  Shakspearean  way  by  the  Detroit  Tribune : 

Malwne  to  Voorhees — "  Do  you  bite  your  thumb  at  me,  sir?" 

Davis  aside  to  Voorhees — "  If  you  say  you  bite  your  thumb  at  him,  it 
will  be  unlawful.     He  will  have  the  rules  on  you." 

Voorhees — "  No,  sir  ;  I  do  not  bite  my  thumb  at  you.  But  I  bite  my 
thumb. " 

Malwnc — "  Then,  sir,  you  do  not  bite  a  clean  thumb." 

Voorhees — "  Then  I  do  bite  my  thumb  at  you  !  Look  you,  sir,  I  bite 
my  nose  off  at  you  !  'Sdeath,  sir,  I  bite  my  head  off  at  you  !  Whoop, 
sir,  I  open  my  mouth  and  put  my  loot  in  it  at  you  !  " 

(They  glare  at  each  other.) 

Beit  Hill  to  Voorhees— "  What !    Art  thou  hurt  ?  " 

Voorhees — ' '  I  am  spread.  Is  he  gone,  and  hath  nothing?  My  mouth 
is  as  deep  as  a  well  and  as  wide  as  a  barn-door.  Ask  for  me  to-mor- 
row, an'  you  shall  find  I  have  swallowed  myself." 


EDITORIAL    NOTES. 


A  correspondent  writes  and  asks  us  why  we  pay  no  atten- 
tion to  the  proceedings  of  the  Legislature.  We  will  frankly 
confess  that  the  Legislature  has  made  us  tired.  We  fail  to 
see  that  they  have  done  anything  in  extra  session,  beyond 
the  drawing  of  their  pay,  which  duty  has  been  attended  to 
with  the  utmost  regularity.  It  is  true,  they  have  confirmed 
some  appointments,  but  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether 
these  are  legal.  Altogether,  the  extra  session  seems  to  have 
lost  in  the  public  eye  even  a  farcical  interest.  It  will  ac- 
complish nothing  ;  and  as  funds  are  running  low,  and  their 
diurnal  eight  dollars  threatens  to  dwindle  through  discounts, 
the  legislators  will  probably  soon  shut  up  and  go  home. 


The  telegraph  informs  us  that  the  Honorable  Frank  Page, 
member  of  Congress  from  the  Second  District  of  Califor- 
nia, has  espoused  the  cause  of  Mahone.  As  our  readers 
know,  we  are  not  fond  of  the  Virginian  Senator,  but  this  last 
and  crushing  blow  has  moved  us.  We  extend  him  our  sym- 
pathies. 

Doctor  William  A.  Hammond  is  an  authority  upon  nerv- 
ous diseases,  and  stands  very  high  in  the  medical  profession. 
In  New  York  the  other  evening  he  delivered  a  lecture  before 
the  Medico-Legal  Society,  which  was  illustrated  by  experi- 
ments upon  a  young  man  who  was  influenced  in  such  a  way 
as  to  commit  imaginary  crimes.  The  peculiar  state  in  which 
the  subject  was  placed  is, said  to  be  something  resembling 
the  mesmeric  condition  ;  yet  it  was  not  mesmerism,  nor  hyp- 
notism, nor  yet  somnambulism.  The  doctor  denominates  it 
"  sygg'g110^5111)"  t0  indicate  the  accord  between  the  minds 
of  subject  and  operator.  The  experiments  were  very  inter- 
esting. In  one  of  them,  the  syggignociser,  after  having  syg- 
gignocised  the  syggignocisee  into  a  perfectly  syggignocistical 
state  of  syggignocism,  bade  him  syggignocistically  attack 
another  person  who  was  unsyggignocised.  The  instrument 
was  a  folded  piece  of  paper.  The  syggignocisee  approached 
the  person,  stabbed  him  with  the  paper,  and,  returning  to 
the  syggignociser,  informed  him  that  the  deed  was  done. 
On  being  told  to  return  to  the  body  and  plunder  it,  he  de- 
murred, pleading  that  he  feared  arrest.  A  number  of  other 
experiments  were  performed,  some  of  which  were  very  strik- 
ing. Some  of  the  younger  doctors  present  expressed  skep- 
ticism. This  is  probably  due  to  their  youth,  however.  Youth 
is  ever  skeptical.  It  is  confidently  believed  that  they  will  all 
come  round.  No  self-respecting  young  physician  will  miss 
the  opportunity  to  terrify  his  patients  with  such  a  weird  word 
as  syggignocism. 

There  are  a  number  of  straight-out  Republicans  in  Vir- 
ginia. That  is  to  say,  there  have  been.  Whether  they  will 
remain  so  after  being  made  a  tail  to  the  repudiation  kite  we 
do  not  know.  At  all  events,  Congressman  Jorgensen,  who  is 
one  of  them,  does  not  appear  to  be  a  very  meek  and  humble 
man.  He  has  repelled  with  alacrity  some  reflections  cast 
upon  Virginia  Republicans  by  Gorham,  in  his  sheet,  the 
National  Republican,  and  when  that  individual  refused  to 
give  place  to  a  card  refuting  certain  calumnies,  in  the  same 
columns  where  those  calumnies  appeared,  Mr.  Jorgensen  de- 
nounced him  as  "a  slanderer  and  a  dirty  dog."  This  is 
harsh  and  bitter  language  to  use  of  any  man.  It  would  be 
less  harsh  and  less  bitter  were  it  untrue.  Mr.  Jorgensen 
published  his  card  in  the  Washington  Post,  and  he  takes  oc- 
casion, in  the  course  of  it,  to  say  : 

Who  are  you  that  you  should  act  as  a  censor  of  my  conduct,  and  that 
you  should  construe  my  motives,  and  that  you  should  taunt  me  with 
failing  to  perform  my  duty  to  the  Republican  party  of  Virginia,  or  of 
the  nation?  I  have  never  been  anything  during  my  lifetime  but  a  Re- 
publican of  the  straightest  sect,  sustaining  its  principles  under  all  cir- 
cumstances. And  you — are  you  not  the  very  same  man  who,  only  two 
short  years  ago,  marshaled  and  led  the  Bourbon  Democratic  cohorts  in 
California,  and  almost  succeeded  in  your  efforts  to  destroy  the  Repub- 
lican party  there?  Are  you  not  the  man  whom  nearly  every  Republi- 
can in  California  is  denouncing  in  the  bitterest  terms,  and  thanking  God 
that  you  are  not  there  to  do  further  harm  to  the  party  you  so  nearly 
destroyed  ? 

We  will  answer  for  Mr.  Gorham.  He  is  that  man.  Cali- 
fornia Republicans  know  that  he  is  that  man.  And  if  the 
Senators  of  the  United  States  do  not  know  it,  it  is  not  the 
fault  of  the  Argonaut. 

We  quoted  last  week  from  an  editorial  in  Hai-per's 
Weekly  which  meant,  if  it  meant  anything,  approval  of  the 
bargain  which  has  been  made  between  the  repudiator,  Ma- 
hone, and  the  Republican  Senators,  for  the  purpose  of  plac- 
ing Gorham  in  the  Senate  secretaryship.  This  week  there 
is  another,  which  apparently  condemns  this  proceeding.  The 
Argonaut  is  never  reluctant  to  apologize  when  it  is  in  the 
wrong.  If  it  was  in  the  wrong  last  week,  and  misunderstood 
the  Delphic  utterances  of  George  William  Curtis,  it  apolo- 
gizes to  him.  If  it  is  in  the  wrong  this  week,  and  misunder- 
stands them  again,  it  apologizes  to  its  readers  for  its  stupid- 
ity.    However,  here  are  the  remarks  : 

The  sticklers  for  "regularity,"  and  for  putting  none  but  unswerving 
party  men  on  guard,  must  be  a  little  confounded  by  recent  events  at 
Washington.  We  are  constantly  warned  that  independence  is  incom- 
patible with  republican  institutions,  and  that  since  government  by  party 
is  indispensable  and  unavoidable,  the  sole  duty  of  a  good  citizen  is 
always  to  vote  the  regular  ticket,  and  to  ' '  bounce  "  everybody  who  does 
not.  But  have  the  vigorous  champions  of  this  dogma  carefully  observed 
what  has  been  going  on  at  Washington  among  the  high-priests  of  po- 
litical regularity  ?  Nothing  less  than  this:  the  regular  brethren  have 
been  insisting  upon  voting  for  a  "  gallant  cavalry  captain  in  the  Confed- 
erate service,"  who  was  a  Hancock  elector  last  autumn,  and  who  makes 
no  profession  not  to  be  a  Democrat,  in  order  that  they  may  elect  as  sec- 
retary of  the  Senate  Mr.  George  C.  Gorham,  who  bolted  the  Republi- 
can candidate  for  Governor  in  his  State  in  1879,  and  openly  advocated 
the  election  of  his  Democratic  opponent !  In  the  language  of  the 
streets,  how  is  this  for  high  regularity,  and  putting  no  bolter,  or 
scratcher,  or  independent  on  guard?  Is  there  no  Republican  who  could 
be  found  to  fill  the  post  of  sergeant-at-arms  of  the  Senate  ?  And  was  it 
necessary  to  select  a  Confederate  captain,  and  a  Democrat,  and  a  Han- 
cock elector  to  fill  it?  Are  there  no  old  Union  soldiers,  who  sacrificed 
much  in  the  cause,  that  could  be  persuaded  to  take  it?  And  for  the 
secretaryship  of  the  Republican  Senate,  could  nobody  be  found  but  a 
conspicuous  Republican  bolter — an  "  honorable  bilk,"  we  believe,  was 
the  local  name — who  spurned  the  regular  Republican  nomination,  and 
supported  a  Democrat  ? 

This  is  cast  in  the  form  of  a  column  sneer.  But  although 
George  William's  satire  is  somewhat  bilious,  we  are  glad  he 
is  on  the  right  side. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


A  WOMAN'S   REMINISCENCES  OF  EARLY  DAYS. 

IX. 

Our  nearest  neighbors  were  the  members  of  the  Spanish 
colony,  who  lived  only  three-quarters  of  a  mile  away,  in  the, 
little  Laguna  Valley.  The  lord  of  the  soil,  and  the  original 
owner  of  all  the  land  included  in  the  grant  on  which  we 
lived,  was  Manuel  Vaca,  and  around  him  clustered  the  Span- 
ish population  of  great  or  lesser  note.  Some  of  their  adobe 
houses  still  remain,  in  unpleasing,  barren,  squalid  desolation 
— a  rude  and  fast-decaying  monument  to  the  vanished  gran- 
deur of  Spanish  California,  and  a  shelter  to  American  set- 
tlers of  even  less  energy  and  enterprise  than  the  "greasers." 
About  us  in  all  directions  roamed  herds  of  cattle  and  droves 
of  mustangs,  which  constitued  the  wealth  of  the  settlement, 
and  a  whole  day's  hard  riding  about  the  grant  would  not  re- 
veal half  the  extent  of  their  four-footed  possessions.  Even 
at  that  early  day  some  portions  of  the  original  grant  had 
already  passed  from  Vaca  to  American  owners  ;  and  to-day, 
of  all  that  great  body  of  fertile  valley,  and  leagues  of  pasture 
land,  scarcely  more  than  two  or  three  hundred  acres  can  be 
found  in  the  possession  of  his  heirs.  The  Mexican  charac- 
ter of  slothfulness  and  procrastination  assisted  materially  to 
undermine  their  financial  stability,  and  they  succumbed  to 
the  strategy  and  acuteness  of  the  American  trader.  It  was 
but  a  few  years  till  the  proud  rulers  of  the  valley  were  the 
humblest  subiects  of  the  new  monarchs,  reduced  from  afflu- 
ence almost  to  beggary  by  too  greatly  trusted  Yankees. 

At  the  time  we  arrived  in  the  valley,  however,  the 
"  greaser "  element,  as  it  has  since  been  called,  was  in  its 
pristine  glory.  All  the  accompaniments  of  Spanish  happi- 
ness were  to  be  found  in  the  small  precinct  occupied  by  their 
dwellings.  An  army  of  vaqueros  congregated  every  day 
about  the  settlement,  smoked  cigarettes,  ran  races,  played 
cards  for  high  stakes,  and  drank  bad  whisky  in  unlimited 
quantities.  The  man  of  position  felt  proud  of  his  patrician 
blood,  and  condescended  when  he  addressed  his  surround- 
ing inferiors.  He  wore  a  broad  sombrero,  gold-laced  jacket, 
and  wide  bell-decked  pantaloons,  girt  his  waist  with  a  flam- 
ing sash,  wore,  jangling  at  his  heels,  large,  clanking,  silver 
spurs,  swung  a  lariat  with  unerring  aim,  and  in  the  saddle 
looked  a  centaur.  The  belles  of  the  valley  coquetted  with 
the  brave  riders,  threw  at  them  melting  glances  from  their 
eyes,  and  whispered  sweet  nothings  in  the  melodious  Span- 
ish tongue.  I  was  always  treated  with  extreme  consideration 
by  the  Spanish  people,  and  they  quite  frequently  invited  me 
to  participate  in  their  dances  and  feasts,  which  they  gave  to 
celebrate  their  great  occasions.  We  had  been  in  the  valley 
only  about  two  months,  when  Seiior  Vaca  came  riding  over 
one  morning  to  ask  me,  by  the  aid  of  an  interpreter,  to  at- 
tend a  ball  to  be  given  that  night  at  his  house.  I  was  quite 
unfamiliar  with  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Spanish  peo- 
ple, and  my  acceptance  of  the  cordial  and  pressing  invita- 
tion was  prompted  quite  as  much  by  curiosity  as  by  my 
friendly  feelings  for  my  neighbors. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  adobe  house  the  light  streamed 
through  opened  doors  and  windows  far  out  into  the  night, 
and  revealed  tethered  all  about  the  saddle-horses  of  the 
guests,  and  lit  up  many  black-eyed,  smiling  faces,  looking  to 
see  how  the  Americans  would  be  received.  Don  Manuel, 
with  his  daughter,  greeted  us  with  all  the  ceremony  and 
courtesy  of  a  Spanish  grandee,  and  showed  us  to  the  places 
of  honor.  We  were  ushered  into  a  long  room  illuminated 
with  tallow  dips,  destitute  of  furniture,  with  the  exception  of 
the  two  or  three  chairs  reserved  exclusively  for  the  use  of 
the  American  visitors,  and  lined  on  either  side  with  mats,  on 
which  reclined,  with  careless  grace  and  ease,  the  flirting  belles 
and  beaux,  and  the  wrinkled  duennas  of  the  fiesta.  The 
musical  accompaniment  to  the  dancing,  which  had  already 
begun,  was  played  upon  guitar  and  tambourine,  and  the 
laughing,  chattering,  happy  crowd  swayed  and  turned  in 
wave-like  undulations  to  the  rhythm  of  a  seductive  waltz. 
They  fluttered  their  silken  vari-colored  scarfs,  and  bent  their 
lithe  bodies  in  graceful  dances  which  charmed  my  cotillon 
and  quadrille-accustomed  eyes.  The  young  ladies  were 
dressed  in  true  Mexican  costume  :  snowy  chemises  of  soft, 
fine  linen,  cut  low,  displayed  the  plump  necks,  leaving  bare 
the  dimpled  arms ;  bright-hued  silk  petticoaLs,  in  great 
plaid  patterns,  and  shawls  and  scarfs  of  brilliant  scarlet,  set 
off  in  striking  contrast  their  glossy,  jet  hair,  their  red  lips, 
and  their  sparkling,  tigerish,  changing  eyes.  The  men.  in 
holiday  attire  of  velvet  jackets  of  royal  purple  and  emerald 
green,  profusely  trimmed  with  gold  and  silver  braids,  were 
as  gaudy  in  color  and  picturesque  in  appearance  as  the 
feminine  portion  of  the  assembly.  The  refreshments  com- 
prised strangely  compounded  but  savory  Spanish  stews,  hot 
with  chilies,  great  piles  of  tortillas,  and  gallons  of  only 
tolerable  whisky.  Near  midnight  they  were  served  inform- 
ally. Some  of  the  guests  ate  reclining  on  their  mats,  some 
standing  about  the  long,  low  table,  some  lounging  in  door- 
ways and  window-seats — all  laughing,  talking,  coquetting, 
and  thoroughly  enjoying  the  passing  minute,  forgetful  of 
yesterday,  heedless  of  to-morrow,  living  only  in  the  happy 
present.  Among  the  prominent  and  honored  guests  were 
members  of  the  most  wealthy  and  influential  Spanish  fami- 
lies of  the  country.  I  remember  well  the  pretty  faces  and 
manly  figures  of  the  Armijos,  Picos,  Penas,  and  Berryessas, 
who  have  been  long  since  gathered  in  peace  to  their  fathers, 
and  some  still  living,  holding  prominent  places  in  various 
Californian  communities. 

The  vaqueros  who  rode  up  and  down  about  the  country 
stopped  often  at  our  place,  and  were  very  kind  and  friendly. 
Many  a  quarter  of  freshly  killed  beef  or  mutton,  game  caught 
in  the  valley,  or  birds  snared  in  the  mountains,  found  their 
way  from  their  hands  to  my  not  over-well  stocked  larder. 
Once  they  brought  me  a  young  elk,  scarcely  three  weeks  old, 
that  I  might  have  it  about  the  place  for  a  pet  I  was  de- 
lighted with  the  gift,  and  took  it  out  toward  the  corral,  in- 
tending to  keep  it  with  the  cows.  Imagine  my  surprise  and 
consternation  when,  as  I  approached  the  gate,  meek,  patient 
old  "  muley,"  who  had  followed  us  across  the  plains,  and  lived 
through  fire  and  flood,  lashed  her  tail  from  side  to  side,  broke 
into  a  gallop,  scaled  an  eight-foot  fence  at  a  single  bound, 
and  only  stopped  her  frightened  run  when  she  was  three 
miles  from  home.  After  that  I  gave  up  my  intention  of  ad- 
ding an  elk  to  my  domestic  collection  of  animals,  and  de- 
■■}.\  farther  gifts  of  the  kind.  The  vaquero  and  his 
separable  ;  even  while  he  drank  his  whisky  at 


the  roadside  "deadfall"  he  retained  his  hold  on  the  lariat 
of  the  horse  grazing  fifty  feet  away  outside.  He  ate,  drank, 
and  slept  in  the  saddle  ;  and  even  if  he  lay  down  under  a 
tree  for  the  night,  the  horse  was  in  constant  requisition  for 
a  breathless  gallop  across  country  after  the  stampeding  cattle. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  summer  months,  as  we  began  to 
look  for  the  early  rains,  the  matter  of  house-building  ab- 
sorbed all  our  attention.  Lumber  was  very  scarce  and  very 
high  in  price,  and  all  that  we  got  was  hauled  from  Benicia, 
a  distance  of  thirty  miles,  and  the  greater  part  of  our  savings 
were  used  up  in  the  construction  of  the  rudest  kind  of  a 
shelter.  I  had  grown  so  accustomed  to  sleeping  in  the  open 
air,  that  the  first  night  we  slept  under  a  roof  I  absolutely 
suffered  from  a  sense  of  suffocation,  although  there  were  nei- 
ther doors  nor  windows  to  the  structure.  All  during  the 
summer  my  hotel  had  prospered  and  made  money,  while  my 
husband  kept  hard  at  work  making  hay.  At  the  end  of  the 
season,  he  had  cut,  and  baled,  and  hauled  the  long  fifteen 
miles  to  Cache  Slough,  two  hundred  tons  of  hay,  and  it  lay 
there  awaiting  shipment  to  San  Francisco.  But  alas  for  all 
our  hopes  !  the  rains  came  unexpectedly,  and  the  water  ris- 
ing in  the  tules,  carried  away  again  all  the  labor  of  the  year, 
and  the  money  on  which  we  had  depended  to  partly  pay  for 
the  land  which  we  had  bought.  The  hay  was  a  total  loss, 
and  we  had  only  the  refuge  of  harder  work  at  the  hotel  busi- 
ness and  farming  for  next  year.  But  trCuble  seemed  to 
follow  us  relentlessly  ;  we  had  scarcely  moved  into  our  little 
frame  house  under  the  oak,  when  the  Land  Commissioners 
met  in  San  Francisco  to  settle  or  accept  the  surveys  of  the 
Spanish  grants,  and  among  the  disputed  boundary  lines  were 
those  of  the  grant  upon  which  we  had  bought.  Once  the 
commissioners  decided  that  the  land  upon  which  we  lived 
was  included  in  the  grant,  and  the  news  had  scarcely 
reached  us  when  other  testimony  bearing  on  the  case  was 
heard,  and  the  decision  reversed.  The  news  came  to  Beni- 
cia at  night,  and  long  before  daylight  there  came  knocks  at 
the  door  calling  me  up,  and  I  was  busy  until  long  after  the 
usual  breakfast  time  satisfying  the  hunger  of  the  unusually 
large  crowd  of  travelers.  My  husband  was  away  in  Sacra- 
mento, and  therefore  I  did  not  learn  till  later  in  the  day  the 
cause  of  this  sudden  immigration.  By  night  a  whole  party 
of  surveyors  had  staked  off"  half  the  valley  and  all  the  land 
we  had  bought,  and  a  band  of  squatters  had  built  a  rough 
cabin  half  a  mile  from  us.  When  my  husband  returned  at 
night  he  was  furious,  and  he  swore  that  he  either  would  have 
the  land  or  kill  every7  man  who  disputed  his  ownership.  Be- 
fore it  was  light  he  left  the  house  on  his  errand  of  ejectment, 
taking  with  him  a  witness,  in  case  he  should  be  killed  or  be 
forced  to  kill  the  squatters.  He  kissed  me  good-bye,  hardly 
expecting  to  come  back  to  me  again  alive,  for  the  squatters 
— many  of  whom  knew  and  feared  his  reckless  and  deter- 
mined purpose — would  not  have  hesitated  to  dispose  of  him 
with  a  bullet. 

He  walked  straight  to  their  cabin,  and,  pushing  aside  the 
blanket  hung  for  a  door,  found  the  intruders,  six  in  number, 
sound  asleep,  and  their  guns  standing  loaded,  ready  for  use, 
near  at  hand.  Slipping  softly  in,  he  secured  the  six  guns, 
and  then,  covering  the  sleepers  with  his  own  weapon,  waked 
them.  They  were  of  course  enraged,  but  helpless,  and,  at 
his  command,  filed  silently  out  of  the  cabin.  Then,  still  un- 
der the  pitiless  aim  of  that  steady  gun,  they  silently  and  un- 
resistingly watched  the  demolition  and  removal  of  their 
mushroom  house.  When  the  last  stick  of  wood  and  scrap  of 
material  had  been  dragged  away,  the  gun  was  lowered,  and 
they  were  given  a  solemn  warning  never  again  to  attempt  the 
unlawful  seizure  of  another  man's  property  under  pain  of 
death.  The  foiled  squatters  stormed  and  raved,  and  vowed 
vengeance,  but  we  were  troubled  no  more  by  that  party. 
Others,  with  as  little  regard  for  the  rights  of  property-own- 
ers, were  ready  to  attempt,  and  did  attempt,  the  same  whole- 
sale theft  of  land,  but  were  disposed  of  in  as  summary  a 
manner.  The  trouble  thus  began  grew  into  a  perfect  war,  in 
courts  and  out  of  courts.  Men  who  paid  for  their  lands  were 
determined  to  hold  them  at  any  cost,  and  everybody  went 
armed  to  the  teeth,  ready  to  defend  his  claim.  The  decis- 
ions of  the  Land  Commissioners  kept  us  in  a  state  of  con- 
tinuous ferment,  and  for  years  we  had  not  only  a  hard  strug- 
gle to  keep  our  land,  but  were  in  constant  terror  of  the  mur- 
derous shots  of  the  infuriated  men  who  desired  to  eject  us. 
The  "squatters"  were  so  much  the  topic  of  common  con- 
versation among  us  that  even  the  children,  left  to  invent  their 
own  amusements,  used  to  play  at  being  "  squatters  ;"  and 
once  had  I  not  opportunely  appeared  to  rescue  my  youngest 
son,  he  would  have  really  been  hung,  in  mimicry  of  the  pun- 
ishment not  unusually  discussed  as  a  salient  remedy  for  the 
"  squatter  troubles." 

The  capital  of  the  State  was  removed  to  Benicia  about 
the  time  that  we  moved  to  Vaca  Valley,  and  that  point  being 
not  far  distant,  we  were  on  the  route  of  constant  travel,  and 
among  the  men  who  stopped  with  us  often  were  some  who, 
even  then,  owned  large  tracts  of  land  in  the  country,  and  many 
of  whom  have  since  become  well  known  to  the  public,  either 
through  political  position  or  great  wealth.  Among  them  were 
Judge  S.  C.  Hastings,  who  still  lives  in  San  Francisco, 
and  who  has  since  amassed  a  great  fortune,  a  monument 
of  energy  and  business  shrewdness.  Judge  Murray  Mor- 
rison dispensed  justice  in  our  district  courts  ;  ludge  Curry 
was  the  owner  of  a  great  deal  of  valuable  property ;  Judge 
Wallace  meted  out  punishment  to  offenders.  Mr.  L.  B. 
Mizner,  who  still  lives  in  Benicia,  was  an  early  traveler  ; 
Mr.  Paul  Shirley  and  he  were  for  years  the  most  dashing 
beaux  of  the  scattered  young  ladies  of  the  upper  country. 
The  map  and  plan  of  the  town  of  Vacaville  had  been  filed 
some  years  before  we  settled  there,  but  it  was  still  some 
time  before  enough  people  came  there  to  justify  us  in  ask- 
ing for  a  postoffice  or  giving  the  place  its  name. 

The  second  Christmas  of  our  stay  I  gave  a  dinner  party, 
and  invited  all  the  Americans  in  the  valley  ;  even  then  I 
only  entertained  five  guests.  My  dinner  party  was  consid- 
ered very  fine  for  the  time.  My  cook  was  a  negro  of  the 
blackest  hue,  who  had  formerly  cooked  for  some  army  offi- 
cer, and  was  accustomed  to  skirmishing,  as  he  expressed  it. 
The  menu  embraced  onion  soup,  roast  elk,  a  fricasse  of 
lamb,  boiled  onions,  the  home-grown  luxury  of  radishes, 
lettuce,  and  parsley,  dried-apple  pies,  and  rice  pudding. 
Fowls  were  too  rare  and  valuable  to  be  sacrificed,  as  yet,  to 
the  table,  and  probably  had  they  been  killed  would  have  de- 
fied mastication,  for  they  were  like  ourselves,  pioneers. 

San  Francisco,  April,  1SS1.  W. 
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San  Francisco 


In  the  Nature  of  Things. 

LYDIA. 

If  you  had  your  choice,  dear, 

Of  all  the  sweets  that  make 
The  world's  divinest  joys,  dear. 

Which  would  you  take? 

HORATIUS. 

What  a  question  this,  love, 

Idle  as  the  South ! 
I'd  take  a  single  kiss,  love. 

From  thy  sweet  mouth. 
April,  18S1. 


In    the    Orchard. 

O  my  Spring,  how  fair  thou  art ! 
Rose-red  lips,  and  laughter  sweet, 
Golden  hair,  and  white  bare  feet — 

O  my  Spring,  how  fair  thou  art ! 

Standing  tiptoe  in  the  clover. 
Face  up-turned  (as  to  a  lover) 
To  the  turquoise  sky-bloom  over. 

Fragrant  breezes  drift  about, 

Blown  from  tinted  snow. drifts  near; 
And  a  bird  sings  loud  and  clear 

His  love-song  that  has  no  doubt 

All  the  trees  are  blossom-laden. 

Pearl-tinted,  pink  and  white. 
Fragile,  perfumed,  robed  as  maiden 

On  her  bridal-night  ! 

And  the  clover,  snowed  all  over, 
With  the  frail  drilts,  shaken  down 

By  the  wind,   (O  ardent  lover!) 
Lifts  its  sturdy  crown 

Loving  and  blithe  to  greet  her — 
This  sweet  Spring  who  lingers  there 

By  the  brook  that  laughs  to  meet  her — 
O  my  Spring,  thou  art  so  fair! 
Milwaukee,  April,  1881.  Fanny  Driscoll. 

Between  Waltzes. 
What  were  the  value,  after  all. 

Of  these,  thy  kisses,  which  to-night 
I,  dreading  lest  forbidding  fall, 

Have  seized,  if  they  were  mine  by  right  ? 

Would  scenes  at  church,  by  sober  day, 
The  time  of  full  possession's  pledges, 

Sweet  as  this  breathless,  foolish  way, 
Beyond  the  lights,  between  the  hedges 

Of  close-grown  box,  whose  subtile  scent 
Makes  here  an  air  of  odor  fragrant — 

An  air  which  seems  in  symbol  meant 

Of  that  best  loved  of  Love,  the  vagrant ; 

An  air  which,  mingling  first  with  June, 
Endures  months  three  or  four  at  longest, 

And  rising  in  some  autumn  moon. 

Falls  fast  on  blast  the  first  and  strongest. 

Think  you  to  taste  such  pleasure  then, 
As  here,  where  lip  on  lip  reposes, 

Warm  with  the  warmth  of  love,  again 

Warm  with  these  heats  that  wilt  the  roses  ; 

Where  touch  or  whisper  sends  a  thrill 

From  quick  heart  to  thy  soft  wrist  rushing, 

Where  feel  I  in  the  midnight  still 

The  blood  bound  high  that  brings  thy  blushing? 

Or  do  you  dream  that  if  we  stood 

Here,  after  some  linked  years,  together. 

That  I  would  kiss  you? — if  I  should. 

You'd  aught  but  sniff  and  scold  the  weather? 

Go  seek — if  such  you  have — a  friend 

Acquaint  with  wedlock's  varied  blisses  ; 
Ask  her  who  bids  for,  who  shall  lend 
In  Hymen's  marts  on  Cupid's  kisses. 

Nay,  love,  I  love  thee  much  ;  but  I, 

And  he,  shall  lie  when  more  he  sweareth. 

I  may  not  love  thee  when  I  die, 

Perhaps  not  when  this  peach-tree  beareth. 

But,  oh,  I  find  your  kisses  sweet ; 

And  mine — I  seem  not  to  misplace  them. 
And  both  shall,  when  they  better  meet, 
From  heart  and  lip  alike  erase  them. 
New  York,  April,  1881.  A  E.  Watrous. 

Never. 
Never  !  ah  me,  what  a  sad,  sad  word. 

And  longer  than  I  can  understand, 
If  over  the  gulf  I  may  not  reach, 

Till  I  feel  the  firm  soft  touch  of  your  hand. 
Never  !  I  thought  the  conqueror.  Death, 

Alone  had  the  right  to  use  that  word, 
But  ala^  !  it  has  come  between  us  two, 

And  I  whisper — lest  it  be  overheard — 
"  Never  !  ah  never  !  " 

Why,  I  cannot  think  what  life  will  be, 

To  know  you  are  living,  and  know  that  I 
Have  only  a  place  in  your  memory, 

That  will  fade  and  fail  as  the  years  go  by. 
I  think  it  cannot  be  so  with  me. 

Life  holds  so  little  of  joy  or  change— 
And  life  is  so  cruel— is  it  not  strange 

That  we  should  cling  to  it,  even  we 
Who  have  known  its  pain  ? 

0  friend  !  my  friend  in  my  time  of  need, 
Where  shall  I  turn  for  counsel  or  aid. 

Or  whom  believe,  since  your  insight  clear 

Has  taught  me  often  to  be  afraid? 
Trust  is  winning  in  women's  ways, 

But  trust  may  be  wrecked,  and  who  shall  say 
One  had  not  better  be  dead  than  live 

To  see  Faith's  temple  ruined  some  day, 
And  cast  at  one's  feet? 

1  shall  learn  this  lesson  in  Time,  perhaps, 

Grow  self-reliant,  and  proud,  and  cold  ; 
Not  as  she  was  whom  you  held  most  rare, 

Most  fair  and  dearest  in  days  of  old. 
For  ah  !  the  world  hath  a  bitter  savor, 

A  lack  of  freshness,  a  taint  of  flesh, 

And  true  men  seldom  are  snared  in  the  mesh 
Of  women  'round  whom  the  worldly  flavor 
Too  closely  clings. 

What  matters  it?    Brief  as  our  day  has  been. 
It  was  sweet  as  brief,  and  what  could  more? 
"  Never"  has  builded  a  wall  between. 

And  distance  has  locked  and  barred  the  door. 
If  I  call  you  sofdy  or  call  you  strong. 
You  could  not  hear  it     Is  Time  indeed 
Put  under  bonds  at  "Never's"  need, 
And  will  hereafter  to  that  belong 
For  ever  and  ever? 
North  Columbia,  June  18,  1880.  May  N.  Hawley. 


THE       ARGON  AU  T. 


THE    STORY    OF    A    NOSE. 


Translated  for  the  Argonaut  from  the  Spanish  of  Breton  de  los  Herreros. 


"  Will  you  permit  me  to  sit  beside  you,  little  mountain- 
girl  ? » 

"With  great  pleasure  ;  and  I  am  grateful  to  you  for  pre- 
ferring my  side  to  that  of  so  many  belles  that  shine  in  the 
salon.     Do  you  know  who  I  am  ?  " 

"  No  ;  and  it  is  quite  possible  I   would  not,  even  though 
you  should  take  off  your  mask.     But  no  matter.     We  may 
begin  an  acquaintance  this  evening,  if  you  will.     Acquaint- 
ances made  at  masquerade  balls  are  not  apt  to  be  the  worst." 
"They  are  apt  to  furnish  disappointments,  though."' 

"  I  will  not  deny  it,  for  I  have  experienced  some,  but " 

"  And  have  you  given  some,  also  ? " 

"No  ;  he  who  is  accustomed  to  presenting  himself  every- 
where, not  excepting  at  carnival  balls,  with  his  face  un- 
covered, can  deceive  few." 

"  Truly,  you  have  no  reason  to  hide  it,  and  not  every  man 
can  say  the  same." 

"  Thanks,  pretty  mountain-girl ;  according  to  that  you 
know  me." 

"  Yes,  by  sight  ;  they  told  me  you  were  a  poet.  Don't  you 
want  to  compose  some  verses  for  me  ?  " 

"  I  will  do  so  if  you  wish.  I  have  always  taken  a  pride 
in  pleasing  the  ladies,  but  I  should  first  know  your  name." 

"Ascribe  any  to  me:  'Phyllis,'  'Laura,'  '  Philena,'  one 
that  seems  practical  to  you.  I  do  not  have  to  tell  you  my 
real  name,  but  the  first  mentioned  occurs  to  me.  Arrange  it 
as  seems  worth  while,  and  according  to  your  own  taste." 

"  But  how,  without  seeing  the  face  whose  perfections  I 
must  exalt ;  without  knowing  the  sweet  object  of  my  inspir- 
ation, how  can  I " 

"  A  poet  says  that  !  You,  who  always  live  in  the  unbounded 
regions  of  the  ideal,  why  should  you  need  the  presence  of 
the  object  of  your  worship  ?  For  my  part,  I  have  not  so 
much  confidence  in  my  face,  nor  does  your  imagination  seem 
so  sterile,  as  to  risk  revealing  myself." 

"  It  is  true  that  poets,  in  whose  number  you  seem  willing 
to  count  me,  are  accustomed  to  exercise  their  genius  through- 
out imaginary  space  ;  but  we  do  not  feed  ourselves  with  illu- 
sions only  ;  and  as  for  me,  I  can  only  say  that  in  the  matter 
of  pleasure,  I  am,  and  always  shall  be,  for  the  positive." 

"  And  what  pleasure  can  you  promise  yourself  in  seeing  my 
'face  ? " 

"That  of  admiring  it,  if  it  is  pretty,  as  I  presume  it  is  ;  that 
of  adoring  you." 

"You  have  'adoration'  ever  on  your  tongue.  You  poets 
deserve  to  be  banished  from  every  Christian  republic. 
Either  you  talk  of  'adoration,'  through  idolatrous  im- 
piety, or  just  for  the  sake  of  pleasing  prattle.  You  do  well 
in  coming  without  a  mask.  Poets  have  no  need  to  lie ;  you 
would  be  masquerading  always." 

"  If  that  is  certain,  for  my  part,  I  accept  withmuch  pleasure, 
a  quality  that  likens  me  to  the  fair  sex." 
"Are  women  such  dissemblers  ?" 

"  Yes,  my  little  masquerader.  With  respect  to  that,  you 
cannot  say  that  the  men  accuse  you  groundlessly  ;  but  at 
the  same  time,  I  must  confess  that  men's  suspicion  and 
tyranny  occasion  your  lack  of  sincerity,  and  that,  in  general, 
your  fictions  are  well  worthy  of  indulgence,  because  the  same 
desire  of  gratifying  us  obliges  you  to  tell  them.  But  is  it 
possible  that  I  am  not  to  see  your  face?" 

"  It  cannot  be.  The  desire  of  gratifying  you  counsels  me 
to  keep  the  mask  on." 

"  Your  conversation  charms  me,  and  every  word  makes 
my  impatience  to  know  you  more  lively." 

"Do  you  need  to  see  my  face  in  order  to  suppose  it  full 
of  attractions  ?  Did  you  not  call  me  the  sweet  object  of 
your  inspiration  ?  Believe  me,  your  and  my  interest  oppose 
each  other  in  the  matter  of  condescending  to  what  you  ask. 
While  I  remain  concealed,  I  am  sure  of  hearing  flattering 
expressions  from  your  mouth,  to  which  I  am  not  accustomed, 
perhaps.  If  I  remove  this  protecting  crape  from  my  face, 
then  farewell  to  illusion  !  Rigid  courtesy,  gloomy  seriousness 
will  follow  the  eulogies,  the  endearing  expressions,  which,  if 
they  have  not  made  me  proud,  have  at  least  diverted  and 
pleased  me." 

"This   modesty  is,  to  me,  the  best  proof  of  your  merit." 
"  Yes,  I  have  the  merit  of  being  modest — no,  I  am  wrong  ; 
I  mean  of  being  sincere." 

"  If  I  might  confound  you  with  the  mass  of  women,  it 
would  not  cost  me  much  trouble  to  believe  you  now.  Ladies 
protected  by  the  silken  mask  feign  less  than  with  their  own 
faces  ;  they  have  such  few  opportunities  for  telling  the  truth 
with  impunity.  But  you,  you  are  not  ugly,  I  can  swear  it. 
I  have,  by  dint  of  errors  and  deceptions,  acquired  a  sort  of 
tact,  a  certain  skill  in  seeing  through  masks.  I  do  not  mis- 
take so  easily.  Like  to  the  greyhound,  I  have  a  keen  scent 
and  a  good  nose." 

On  saying  this  I  noticed  in  my  companion  a  movement, 
either  of  surprise  or  disgust.  I  fancied  that  such  a  vulgar 
phrase  sounded  ill  in  her  ears,  and  I  hastened  to  exculpate 
myself  for  not  having  made  use  of  more  elegant  language, 
as  she  merited.  But  my  mountain-girl  laughingly  clasped 
my  hand,  and  declared  that  she  pardoned  me  fully  and  with 
good  grace,  for  so  trival  a  lapsus  linguce. 

"  But  one  thing  would  grieve   me,"  I  continued,  "  if  you 
should  unmask." 
"  What  ? " 

"  That  it  would  not  be  lawful  to  speak  to  you  as  to  a 
mountain-girl — as  to  a  masquerader.  Would  it  not  be  a 
pity  to  renounce  the  delightful  familiarity  which  the  carnival 
balls  permit  ?  Now  I  speak  to  you  as  an  intimate  friend  or 
a  lover  would  do." 

"Well,  then,  were  I  to  commit  the  indiscretion  of  taking 
off  my  mask,  you  would  hasten  to  leave  me;  you  would 
hardly  be  able  to  articulate  an  indifferent  and  irritable  '  Fare- 
well, lady.' " 

"What  enjoyment  you  have  in  mortifying  me!  Do  you 
think  me  capable  of  such  a  lack  of  politeness?  I  will  sup- 
pose for  a  moment  that  you  are  ugly,  hideous,  could  you  re- 
move with  the  mask,  the  spell  that  allures  me?  If  the 
attractions  of  your  conversation,  of  this  voice  that  bewitches 
me,  of  this  grace  that  charms  me,  can  be  removed  with  the 
mask,  how  can  a  woman  appear  ill  with  such  gifts?  If 
your  face  is  ugly  I  pardon  you  for  it." 

"  But  are  you  more  indulgent  than  other  men  ?    Are  you 


governed  less  by  self-conceit  than  they?     In  your  eyes  ugli- 
ness is  a  woman's  greatest  crime." 

"Oh,  I  am  of  another  species,  or  else  you  calumniate  the 
men,  little  mountain-girl ;  if  not,  undo  this  mask  that  tor- 
ments me,  and  you  will  see  how,  far  from  being  cooled,  my 
affection  will  augment.  And  you  do  not  believe  my  proposi- 
tion is  so  venturesome  ;  where  can  this  ugliness  reside  with 
which  you  pretend  to  frighten  me  ?  Do  I  not  behold  the 
elegance  of  your  shape?  Do  I  not  clasp  your  beautiful 
hand  ?  Am  I  not  fascinated  with  your  small  and  graceful 
foot  ?  Does  not  the  palpitation  of  that  heavenly  bosom  re- 
veal the  greatest  enchantment  ?  Do  not  the  beams  of  light 
from  those  charming  brown  eyes  pierce  me  ?  Those  ebony 
tresses,  that  form  such  a  lovely  contrast  with  the  dazzling 
whiteness  of  your  throat,  whose  are  they  but  yours  ?  If  there 
were  anything  so  ill,  I  should  know  it.  Does  it  lie  in  the 
movement  of  your  head — which  I  have  not  yet  seen — or  in 
the  delightful  smile  of  your  divine  mouth  ?" 

"Then,  with  all  this  exquisitiveness,  which  you  so  greatly 
exaggerate,  I  assure  you  that  I  am  frightful  !  I  should  hor- 
rify you  if  I  uncovered  my  face." 

"  Oh,  no,  it  is  impossible  ;  your  form,  your  features " 

"  Have  you  seen  them  all  ?:; 

"  I  may  say  yes.     The  nose  is  the  only " 

Here  she  interrupted  me  with  a  burst  of  laughter. 

"  You  laugh  ;  does  it  chance  to  be — Roman  ?  " 

"  Or  Carthaginian?  I  don't  know.  I  will  not  engage  to 
say." 

"  No,  it  is  not  possible  that  an  anomalous  nose  tarnishes 
the  lustre  of  so  many  attractions,  and,  moreover,  I  accept 
the  consequences  of  the  favor  I  entreat.  With  that  mouth, 
with  those  eyes,  that  incomparable  form,  I  permit  you  to  be 
flat-nosed  or  long-nosed." 

"You  are  imprudent." 

"  No,  I  am  not.     Reveal  yourself." 

"  Rash  man  !" 

"  Will  you  oblige  me  to  go  upon  my  knees  ?  Will  you  ex- 
pose me  as  the  laughing-stock  of  the  company  ?  " 

"Enough.  As  you  will.  You  are  about  to  see  me  with  the 
mask  off.  Why  must  we  women  be  so  weak  ?  But  let  it  not 
be  my  hand  that  shall  open  Pandora's  box.  Receive  through 
your  own  the  punishment  for  your  foolish  impatience." 

"  I  can  unmask  you  with  this  hand  !  Envy  me,  mortals  ! 
Give  me  the  lyre,  O  muses  !     I  am  thrice  blessed." 

"  No — you  are  rash  and  ill-advised." 

"  Perdition  take  the  knot !  I  can't  untie  it.  Ah,  my  knife, 
that  is  it.     Beauti " 

I  could  not  finish  the  word,  such  was  my  surprise,  amaze- 
ment, terror.  What  a  nose  !  What  a  nose  !  Oh,  what  a 
nose  !  I  would  not  have  believed  that  Nature  was  capable 
of  arriving  at  such  a  degree  of  pleonasm,  hyperbole,  ampli- 
fication.    The  sonnet  of  Quevedo  : 

"  Erase  un  hombre  a  una  nariz  pegado, 
(There  was  a  man  attached  to  a  nose,) 

Would  be  poor  and  colorless  to  paint  it.  This  was  no  hu- 
man nose  ;  it  was  a  beet-root,  a  corner-stone,  an  Egyptian 
pyramid.  If  it  is  just  to  condemn  everything  unseasonable, 
everything  exaggerated,  why  is  it  that  a  law  is  not  given 
against  the  exaggeration  of  noses? 

In  the  midst  of  the  horror  which  this  mournful  discovery 
caused  me,  I  wanted  to  withdraw  myself  from  the  large- 
nosed  mountain-girl,  without  incurring  a  rude  remark  from 
her.  I  made  incredible  efforts  toward  some  expression  of 
gallantry.  Impossible.  If  I  could  have  had  a  mirror  be- 
fore me,  I  am  sure  I  must  have  seen  a  foolish  face. 

Fortunately  for  me,  the  mountain  girl — who  doubtless  had 
learned  to  resign  herself  to  her  deformity,  likewise  to  all  its 
effects — laughed  quite  good-humoredly,  whether  at  my  con- 
flict, or  at  herself,  I  did  not  know.  This  gave  me  courage  to 
rise,  under  the  pretext  of  going  to  greet  a  friend.  And,  with- 
out daring  to  look  at  her  again,  I  took  my  leave  with  a  formal 
"  Farewell,  senorita." 

Shame  gave  wings  to  my  feet ;  wrath  blinded  me  ;  the 
ground  failed  me  in  my  flight.  I  stumbled  over  furniture, 
against  persons,  over  myself ;  and  would  have  walked  home 
without  waiting  for  the  coach,  or  to  get  my  overcoat,  it  not 
having  the  same  weight  with  me  that  my  hunger  did,  which 
was  as  huge  as  the  nose,  in  whose  shade  my  gayety  grew 
dark.  I  flew,  then,  to  the  refreshment  room,  took  possession 
of  a  table,  snatched  up  the  bill  of  fare,  asked  what  they 
could  bring  me  the  quickest.  I  ate,  now,  not  with  appetite, 
but  furiously,  from  four  different  plates  ;  and  they  were  about 
to  bring  me  the  fifth,  when  I  beheld  seated  in  front  of  me — 
divine  justice  ! — the  same  mountain-girl,  or  rather,  I  should 
say,  the  same  nose  which  had  horrified  me  shortly  before. 
My  first  impulse  was  to  rise  and  run,  but  the  merry  girl  pet- 
rified me  by  saying  with  infernal  sweetness  : 

"What  !  are  you  not  going  to  invite  me  to  supper?" 

I  felt  troubled,  and  looked  sheepish.  The  nose  laughed, 
and  so,  to  my  discomfort,  did  the  gallant  who  accompanied 
her.     I  would  have  liked  to  wreak  my  rage  upon  him. 

"  Senorita " 

"  It  shall  not  cost  you  much — a  glass  of  Roman  punch  ; 
nothing  more." 

Such  impudence  stung  me  keenly,  and  I  resolved  on  being 
revenged  by  mocking  her. 

"  I  shall  have  the  greatest  pleasure  in  complying  with  your 
demand,  senorita,  though  I  fear  that  your  nose  will  prevent 
you  from  putting  a  glass  to  your  lips.  If  you  can  not  take 
it  off,  as  y^ou  did  your  mask,  I  do  not  know  how " 

"  You  are  rude,  sir,  but  I  shall  be  gracious.  I  will  remove 
it." 

"How?    What  do  you  say?    Then " 

At  this  instant  her  hand  darted  up  to  her  nose,  and — she 
tore  it  off ! 

Alas!  it  was  false.  It  was  pasteboard;  and  it  left  her 
real  nose  revealed,  no  less  graceful  and  perfect  than  the  other 
features  of  her  face. 

How  shall  I  depict  my  shame,  my  desperation,  on  behold- 
ing such  an  exquisite  creature,  and  the  remembrance  of  the 
levity,  the  discourtesy,  the  iniquity  of  my  conduct  ?  I  was 
going  to  beg  a  thousand  pardons,  to  lament  my  error,  and, 
prostrated,  kiss  the  dust  at  her  feet  ;  but  the  cruel  one  took 
the  arm  of  her  escort,  disconcerted  me  with  a  severe  look, 
and,  imitating  my  cold  manner  of  a  short  time  before,  said  : 
"  Farewell,  senor,"  and  she  burst  into  a  peal  of  mocking 
laughter. 

I  never  saw  her  more.  HATTIE  N,  CLARK. 

San  Francisco,  April,  1SS1, 


FASHIONABLE    WEDDINGS. 


The  Very  Latest  Etiquette,  as  Followed  in  New  York. 


The  modern  New  York  wedding,  says  a  writer  in  Harper's 
Bazar,  is  modeled  on  the  English  style  of  doing  things. 
The  old  American  fashion  of  the  bridemaids  with  attendant 
cavaliers  entering  the  room  or  church  arm  in  arm  is  entirely 
broken  up,  and  the  gentlemen  ushers,  who  seat  the  company 
and  who  manage  the  business  of  the  wedding  in  the  church, 
are  compelled  to  enter  first,  without  the  solace  of  a  feminine 
hand  on  the  coat  sleeve.  A  bride  elect  begins,  sometimes 
three  months  before  her  wedding-day,  to  invite  her  bride- 
maids,  for  there  are  dresses  to  be  made  and  gifts  selected. 
The  groom  chooses  his  best  man,  and  his  ushers,  of  whom 
there  are  generally  six.  These  gentlemen  receive  from  him 
cravats  and  scarf-pins,  and  the  groom  frequently  gives  each 
bridemaid  a  locket.  The  bride  often  gives  each  of  her  bride- 
maids,  of  whom  there  are  also  generally  six,  some  small 
token  of  her  regard  ;  but  not,  as  formerly,  the  dress.  Bou- 
quets are  always  provided  by  the  bride  for  her  bridemaids. 
The  church  must  be  engaged  for  a  fortnight  ahead,  to  avoid 
the  gloomy  catastrophe  of  meeting  a  funeral  coming  out, 
which  has  happened,  and  which  is,  of  course,  depressing. 
The  clergyman  and  organist  both  need  time  to  get  them- 
selves.in  order  ;  and  the  florist,  who  is  to  decorate  the  altar 
with  fresh  cut  flowers  and  growing  plants,  also  needs  time  ; 
he  also  should  have  plenty  of  warning.  When  the  happy 
day  arrives,  the  head  usher  goes  to  the  church  an  hour  be- 
fore the  time  to  see  that  a  white  cord  is  stretched  across  the 
aisle,  reserving  pews  enough  for  the  family  and  particular 
friends,  and  to  see,  in  fact,  that  all  details  are  attended  to. 
The  ushers  should  be  in  attendance  early,  to  seal  people  in 
convenient  places ;  and  good  manners  and  careful  attentions, 
particularly  to  elderly  people,  make  lifelong  friends  for  these 
young  gentlemen  at  the  weddings  where  they  officiate.  When 
the  bride's  mother  arrives  the  white  cord  is  dropped,  and  she 
is  taken  to  the  front  seat  ;  all  the  family  friends  take  their 
places  near  her  in  adjoining  pews.  Then  the  clergy  come 
in  and  take  their  places  at  the  altar,  followed  by  the  groom 
and  his  best  man.  The  organ  strikes  up  the  wadding  march 
as  the  first  couple  of  ushers  are  seen  entering  the  church  door. 
They  come  in  slowly,  two  and  two,  followed  by  the  bride- 
maids, who  bear  bouquets  of  one  color.  Then  the  bride  en- 
ters, leaning  on  her  father's  arm.  A  very  pretty  and  becom- 
ing fashion  is  for  the  bride  to  wear  her  veil  over  her  face, 
throwing  it  back  at  the  altar  ;  but  this  is  a  matter  of  taste. 
The  ushers  part  company,  going  to  the  right  and  left,  and 
remain  standing  on  the  lower  step  of  the  altar.  The  bride- 
maids also  move  to  the  right  and  left,  next  the  altar  rail, 
leaving  a  space  for  the  couple  who  are  to  be  married.  The 
bride  is  taken  by  the  hand  by  the  groom,  who  receives  her 
from  her  father  as  she  mounts  the  first  step.  The  service  then 
proceeds,  the  organ  playing  very  softly  until  the  prayer,  when 
the  music  stops,  and  all  join  in  the  familiar  words.  Then 
the  blessing  is  given,  the  clergyman  congratulates  the  bride, 
and  the  young  people  turn  to  leave  the  church,  followed  by 
all  the  bridemaids  and  ushers  in  reverse  order.  Maids  are 
in  waiting  in  the  vestibule  to  cloak  the  bride  and  her  attend- 
ants as  they  come  out  from  the  pageant  into  the  cold  air. 
The  bride  and  groom  return  to  the  house  of  the  former,  fol- 
lowed as  quickly  as  possible  by  the  bridemaids,  and  stand 
to  receive  their  friends  under  a  floral  bell,  or  a  floral  arch,  or 
some  other  pretty  device.  The  bridemaids  are  arranged  on 
either  side,  and  the  ushers  (whose  place  is  no  sinecure)  bring 
up  the  guests  in  order  to  present  them  to  the  happy  pair.  The 
bride's  mother,  vacating  the  place  of  hostess  for  the  nonce, 
stands  at  the  other  end  of  the  room  to  talk  to  her  friends, 
and  to  also  receive  their  congratulations.  Of  course  her 
own  family  are  allowed  to  kiss  the  bride  first.  The  bride 
remains  at  her  post  an  hour  and  a  half,  then  leaves  the  room 
to  ascend  and  dress  for  her  bridal  tour.  She  comes  down 
in  the  quiet  dress  fitted  for  traveling  in  this  country,  (where 
the  bright  blue  velvets  and  shiny  silks  which  are  used  in 
England  for  bridal  tours  are  not  allowed,  probably  owing 
to  the  fact  that  our  railway  trains  are  more  public  and  less 
clean  than  those  of  the  British  isle,)  and  bids  her  friends 
good-bye.  Getting  into  the  carriage  followed  by  the  groom, 
the  young  pair  are  driven  off  under  a  shower  of  rice  and 
slippers,  which  are  thrown  after  them  for  luck.  The  wedding 
presents,  which  in  the  houses  of  the  rich  and  popular  brides 
are  wondrous  fine  and  costly,  are  frequently  shown.  In  New 
York  one  of  Tiffany's  men  comes  up  to  arrange  them  on  a  large 
table  or  series  of  tables,  and  the  silver  and  gold  and  diamond 
ornaments,  the  sets  of  silver,  the  laces,  the  old  china,  and  the 
gilt  ornaments  for  a  parlor,  the  Dresden  toilet-table  sets,  the 
fans,  and  the  clocks  and  lamps,  are  freely  criticised.  A  plain- 
looking,  watchful  man,  in  a  dark  suit,  stands  near  the  dia- 
monds ;  this  is  the  detective  in  plain  clothes  who  is  attend- 
ing to  the  safety  of  these  valuables,  for  thieves  break  through 
and  steal,  sometimes  even  clad  in  purple  and  fine  linen. 
Some  families  object  to  the  display  of  the  presents,  and  the 
bride's  intimate  friends  alone  are  allowed  the  pleasure  of  be- 
holding them.  The  bride  writes  a  note,  over  her  own  hand 
always,  to  thank  the  sender  of  each  gift.  In  the  days  of  be- 
trothal the  young  lover  must  "ask  papa,"  of  course,  for  his 
daughter's  hand,  as  soon  as  the  young  lady  has  allowed  him 
to  believe  that  she  will  say  "yes."  If  he  is  favorably  re- 
ceived, he  gives  his  fiance'e  a  diamond  solitaire  engagement 
ring,  paying  for  it  anywhere  from  two  hundred  to  one  thou- 
sand dollars.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  expensiveness  of 
modern  betrothals  and  weddings  is  keeping  many  young  men 
from  wedding  the  girls  whom  they  love.  Some  very  opu- 
lent grooms  are  adopting  the  English  fashion,  of  giving 
three  gypsy  rings  instead  of  the  diamond  solitaire,  which 
are  hoops  of  diamonds,  rubies,  and  sapphires.  These  form  a 
beautiful  ornament  for  the  third  finger  of  a  pretty  hand.  The 
wedding-ring  is  still  the  old,  strong,  pure  circlet  of  virgin 
gold,  with  the  posy  within,  and  the  initials  of  bride  and 
groom,  the  date,  and  anything  else  which  ihe  parties  choose. 
The  manner  of  announcing  engagements  seems  to  be  fre- 
quently this  :  The  groom  steps  into  his  club,  and  tells  an  in- 
timate friend  ;  the  lady  writes  to  her  intimate  friends,  and 
the  mamma  has  the  day  before  informed  all  the  grand- 
parents, the  aunts,  and  cousins.  It  then  flies  on  the  wings 
of  the  wind  ;  it  is  caught  up  by  Jenkins  ;  it  appears  in  the 
newspapers.  The  young  couple  give  it  a  final  endors 
by  walking  arm-in-arm  on  Fifth  Avenue. 
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We  have  again  in  our  harbor  an  ocean  steamship  in  quar- 
antine. The  usual  precautions  have  been  taken,  the  usual 
fault  has  been  found.  It  will  probably  result  in  the  landing 
of  the  passengers  before  the  time  fixed  by  law  has  elapsed. 
Now,  would  it  not  be  well  for  us  to  take  some  steps  against 
a  repetition  of  this  evil  ?  It  is  manifestly  unfair  to  make  the 
steamship  companies  suffer  the  losses  attending  these  out- 
breaks of  disease  aboard  their  ships.  They  take  all  the 
precautions  possible  to  prevent  the  embarkation  of  diseased 
passengers.  They  do  it  all  the  more  earnestly  in  view  of  the 
heavy  expense  which  otherwise  confronts  them  at  the  end 
of  a  voyage.  And  if  they  did  not  attempt  to  curtail  the  time 
of  quarantine,  and  thus  reduce  that  loss,  their  officers  would 
be  considerably  less  and  our  quarantine  officials  considera- 
ably  more  than  human.  Let  us  take  the  present  instance. 
The  owners  of  the  quarantined  steamer  will  probably  secure 
the  Alaska  for  the  use  of  their  passengers";  this  will  doubt- 
less cost  one  hundred  dollars  per  day.  A  tug-boat  under 
steam  all  the  time,  to  communicate  with  the  vessel,  will  cost 
another  hundred  per  day.  The  feeding  of  a  thousand  pas- 
sengers, and  various  other  incidental  expenses,  will  probably 
bring  the  figures  up  to  eleven  or  twelve  hundred  dollars  per 
day.  And  all  this  burden  is  unjustly  cast  upon  the  ocean 
transportation  companies  because  we  have  no  quarantine  sta- 
tion. There  are  many  places  around  our  harbor  where  quar- 
antine grounds,  wharves,  and  hospitals  could  be  located. 
Such  a  place  should  be  secured,  and  the  work  begun.  It 
can  be  found  without  going  to  Angel  Island  and  endangering 
the  lives  of  the  military  there.  When  we  have  such  a  sta- 
tion, the  quarantine,  regulations  which  are  in  use  in  other 
large  cities  can  be  enforced.  Ocean  steamers  arriving  with 
disease  on  board  can  discharge  their  passengers  on  the 
quarantine  grounds  ;  those  portions  of  their  cargo  which  are 
liable  to  infection,  such  as  clothing,  hides,  woolens,  feathers, 
and  other  articles  of  animal  origin,  can  also  be  quarantined 
and  fumigated  ;  the  remaining  merchandise  and  the  vessel 
can  be  thoroughly  fumigated,  and  then  she  can  resume  her 
services  on  the  great  commercial  highway.  If  our  legis- 
lators at  Sacramento  could  be  induced  to  stop  their  wrang- 
ling, and  memorialize  Congress  upon  this  subject,  they  will 
have  done  one  useful  thing  in  extra  session — something 
which  seems  improbable  now.  We  shall  have  taken  steps 
toward  preventing  the  periodical  epidemics  which  devastate 
our  city.  We  shall  have  instituted  measures  toward  the 
preservation  of  many  valuable  lives.  We  shall  have  relieved 
the  steamship  companies  of  a  burden  which  they  should  not 
be  expected  to  be  bear,  and  which  they  cannot  be  blamed 
for  attempting  to  evade.  And,  last  but  not  least,  we  shall 
have  deprived  the  dailies  of  a  cause  of  complaint  on  which 
they  are  even  more  querulous  and  unreasonable  than  they 
generally  are. 

In  a  recent  number  of  Puck  there  is  reprinted  a  paragraph 
relating  to  the  Irish,  which  appeared  in  this  journal  some 
time  ago.  Commenting  upon  it,  Puck  remarks  :  "We  copy 
"  this  with  pleasure,  not  only  because  we  approve  of  its  sen- 
timents, but  because  we  are  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  say 
"something  about  the  Argonaut—  which  is  nothing  but  a 
"well-deserved  puff.  The  Argonaut  is  the  best  literary 
rk'y  of  its  kind  published  in  this  country.  We  know  of 
■rhing  elsewhere  that   touches  it,  although  the  Parisian  I 


"  did  at  one  time.  It  is  what  the  old  Arcadian  tried  to  be. 
"  It  is  fighting,  out  West,  much  the  same  fight  that  Puck  is 
"fighting  here  — for  freedom  and  common-sense  against 
"Philistinism  and  gush.  It  shows  a  soundness  and  refine- 
"  ment  of  thought  that  are  not  Californian,  and  a  freedom  of 
"  speech  that  is — like  that   of  an  Oxford  graduate  in  a  red 

"shirt.     It  occasionally  encourages  journalists  of  the  H 

"  S and  S D type  ;  but  its  work  is  done,  for  the 

"  most  part,  by  a  notably  clever  set  of  men,  and  one  notably 
"clever  woman.  The  Argonaut,  however,  would  be  better 
"  known  and  liked  throughout  the  country  if  it  had  not  the 
"habit  of  stealing  good  things  from  other  papers  to  add  to 
"  its  own  good  things.  The  meekest  of  journalists  doesn't 
"like  to  see  the  work  of  his  brains  appropriated  without  even 
"  credit  to  his  paper  ;  and  Puck  appears  to  be  the  only  jour- 
"  nal  generous  enough  to  pay  this  honest  tribute  to  the  worth 
"of  a  brilliant  but  ungenerous  contemporary."  We  accept 
the  complimentary  part  of  the  above  gracefully.  We  accept 
the  remainder  as  gracefully  as  we  can.  We  except  an  ad- 
jective. Were  we  as  dishonest  as  Puck  evidently  believes 
us  to  be,  we  would  only  print  the  first  portion.  But  we  print 
it  all — except  the  names  of  the  hapless  writers  whom  Puck 
condemns.     These  we  shroud  in  mystery  and  dashes. 


It  is  true  that  theArgonaul  appropriates  without  credit  the 
lesser  flotsam  on  the  journalistic  shore.  It  is  even  true  that 
we  sometimes  rescue  love  poetry  from  oblivion  by  putting  it 
in  our  "  Tuneful  Liar."  But  we  never  do  so  through  any  de- 
sire to  impose  upon  our  readers,  or  to  palm  off  matter  as  orig- 
inal when  it  is  not  so.  It  is  purely  because  we  think  that  the 
practice  of  crediting  every  paragraph,  however  short,  is  a 
somewhat  absurd  one  ;  because  it  involves  some  extra  time 
and  trouble ;  because  it  takes  up  space  which  is  sometimes 
not  easily  spared  ;  because  formal  credits  following  para- 
graphs detract  from  the  typographical  beauty  of  a  page ;  and 
lastly,  because  we  think  our  readers  are  profoundly  uninter- 
ested in  the  source  of  paragraphs.  A  sketch,  poem,  or 
story,  whose  length  renders  it  of  sufficient  importance, 
we  credit.  If  we  thought  that  our  readers  had  any  interest 
in  the  matter,  we  would  waive  the  other  reasons  which  we 
have  against  the  practice,  and  would  religiously  credit  every- 
thing, down  to  a  one-line  paragraph.  And  if  we  ever  have 
reason  to  believe  that  they  do  feel  such  an  interest,  we  will 
begin  at  once.  The  amount  of  selected  matter  in  our  col- 
umns is  so  small  in  proportion  to  that  which  is  original,  that 
we  fear  no  odious  comparisons.  The  Argonaufs  conscience 
would  be  more  tender  upon  this  point  were  it  never  sinned 
against.  But  we  are  stolen  from  by  columns  where  we  steal 
by  lines.  Our  sketches,  stories,  and  translations  are  widely 
copied,  and  almost  invariably  without  credit.  Recently  an 
Illinois  paper  was  good  enough  to  be  pleased  with  one  of 
our  editorials,  and  reproduced  the  article,  with  some  slight 
changes,  as  an  editorial  of  its  own.  This  does  not  afflict  us, 
however  ;  we  have  grown  callous.  We  rarely  mention  these 
circumstances,  considering  them  of  no  interest  to  our  read- 
ers. But  we  like  Puck,  and  are  sorry  that  we  stand  so  low 
in  its  estimation  ;  hence  this  lengthy  explanation. 


But  never  mind.  Although  the  Argonaufs  parents  are  not 
wealthy,  we  have  an  abiding  faith  that,  one  day  or  another, 
some  childless  millionaire  will  take  a  fancy  to  and  adopt 
us.  And  when  he  dies  we  shall  be  printed  in  gold  upon 
white  satin  ;  we  shall  pay  fifty  dollars  a  column  for  love- 
stories,  and  a  hundred  dollars  a  column  for  spring  poetry  ; 
all  paragraphs  shall  be  credited,  if  it  takes  another  sheet  of 
satin  to  do  it,  and  a  copy  shall  be  sent  to  each  paragrapher, 
with  his  particular  paragraph  marked.  And  when,  old  and 
dropsical,  pampered  with  too  much  prosperity,  the  Argo- 
naut is  smitten  with  newspaper  apoplexy,  and  gives  up 
the  ghost,  we  shall  take  our  Tuneful  Lyre  in  our  hand,  and 
climb  up  the  golden  stair.  We  shall  knock  at  the  great 
gates  of  gold,  and  they  will  be  opened  unto  us.  We  shall 
crave  admission,  and  if  Saint  Peter,  in  view  of  our  early 
stealings,  refuses  to  admit  us,  we  shall  ask  for  Puck.  "Puck  ? 
Who  is  he?"  And  then  we  shall  point  out  to  the  saint  a 
chubby  little  angel  sitting  on  a  damp  cloud.  And  if  Puck 
thinks  as  ill  of  us  then  as  he  does  now,  and  refuses  to  inter- 
cede for  us,  we  shall  turn  sorrowfully  away,  and  with  our 
useless  lyre  we  shall  descend  to  the  bottomless  pit,  where 
there  is  weeping  and  wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth.  And 
there,  as  a  penalty  for  our  heavy  crimes,  we  shall  have  the 
San  Francisco  dailies  read  unto  us  forever  and  ever,  world 
without  end — amen. 

The  Tunisian  imbroglio  is  all  a  mistake.  France  had  no 
intentions  upon  the  territory  of  Tunis.  The  Bey's  subjects 
when  they  crossed  the  frontier  were  only  engaged  in  what, 
from  a  Tunisian  point  of  view,  was  highly  laudable — the 
stealing  of  cattle.  Inasmuch  as  we  have  a  glass  house 
called  Texas,  we  shall  refrain  from  throwing  stones  at  them. 
Italy  has  no  designs  whatever  concerning  African  territory  ; 
she  never  had  any  such  designs  ;  she  never  expects  to  have 
any  ;  she  would  not  have  any  if  she  could.  She  adores 
Tunis,  but  of  France  she  is  enamored — not  that  she  loves 


Tunis  less,  but  France  more.  In  short,  the  three  sisters 
have  fallen  upon  each  other's  necks,  and  wept  tears  of  joy. 
It  was  all  the  fault  of  the  Khoumis.  This  tribe  did  it  all. 
Therefore,  sisters,  let  us  annihilate  the  Khoumis.  It  is  a 
pity  to  spoil  this  touching  picture.  But  the  French  Minister 
of  War  is  trying  to  explain  why  it  took  him  a  week  to  mo- 
bilize some  fifteen  thousand  troops.  The  French  troops  on 
the  Tunisian  frontier  have  received  orders  to  await  reinforce- 
ments, and  to  remain  strictly  on  the  defensive  until  they  ar- 
rive. The  Paris  Gautois,  which  has  a  most  undiplomatic 
way  of  blurting  out  the  truth,  says  that  the  French  people 
will  only  be  satisfied  with  the  conquest  and  annexation  of 
Tunis.  Numbers  of  the  peaceful  subjects  of  the  Bey  are 
quitting  Tunis  to  join  the  warlike  Khoumis.  Some  muni- 
tions of  war,  on  their  way  from  the  capital  to  this  tribe,  have 
been  seized  by  the  French.  A  Neapolitan  journal,  the 
Golfo  de  Napoli,  announces  that  several  Italian  officers, 
whom  it  names,  are  about  to  examine  the  cities  on  the  Afri- 
can shore,  with  a  view  to  their  availability  as  strategic 
points.  Captain  Camperio,  another  Italian  officer,  is  on  the 
way  to  the  Oasis  of  Sarabud,  where  there  dwells  a  famous 
marabout,  who  has  invariably  been  the  leader  in  demonstra- 
tions hostile  to  French  supremacy.  It  is  believed  the  cap- 
tain's visit  is  on  account  of  his  health.  But  the  time  chosen 
is  a  strange  one,  and  it  has  caused  remark.  These  demon- 
strations must  doubtless  be  very  annoying  to  the  governments 
concerned.  If  through  the  indiscreet  conduct  of  their  sub- 
jects they  are  dragged  into  war,  it  would  be  extremely  disa- 
greeable— for  the  subjects. 


From  the  last  number  of  the  Journal  des  Dibats,  which 
has  just  reached  us,  we  summarize  the  following  remarks  con- 
cerning the  Tunisian  difficulties.  Some  weight  may  be  at- 
tached to  them  when  it  is  considered  that  this  journal  is  one 
of  the  oldest,  most  conservative,  and  most  respected  of  the 
French  press.  "  For  more  than  a  year,"  says  the  Journal) 
"  the  attitude  of  our  Government  toward  Tunis  has  been  a 
"  deplorably  weak  one..  Each  concession  has  brought  on  a 
"new  affront.  The  Bey  of  Tunis  and  his  ministers  are  tri- 
"  fling  with  our  national  honor.  This  state  of  things  has  be- 
"  come  intolerable.  Our  Tunisian  policy  must  become  an 
"energetic  one.  A  country  like  France  has  nothing  to  gain 
"by  enduring  with  patient  resignation  injuries  which  have 
"  apparently  become  systematic."  The  Journal  then  goes 
on  to  warn  Italy  that  while  France  entertains  a  most  friendly 
feeling  toward  her,  still  she  will  brook  no  Italian  interference 
in  her  African  troubles.  It  closes  by  strongly  advocating 
the  annexation  of  Tunis  to  the  French  colony  of  Algeria. 


At  last  a  wily  brain  has  ceased  to  think  and  plan  ;  an  elo- 
quent tongue  is  stilled.  Benjamin  Disraeli,  Earl  of  Beacons- 
field,  is  dead.  The  most  striking  figure  in  the  political  arena 
of  Great  Britain  has  disappeared,  and  that  gladiator  with 
whom  he  has  so  often  crossed  swords  can  now  rest  undis- 
turbed by  thoughts  of  his  ancient  foe.  The  Conservative 
lanista  is  without  a  leader,  for  who  can  bear  the  buckler,  the 
harness,  and  the  sword  of  Beaconsfield  ?  Not  surely  a  Sal- 
isbury, a  Richmond,  or  a  Cairns.  The  long  life  of  the  dead 
statesman  has  been  an  eventful  one.  It  has  been  more — it 
been  a  dramatic  one.  His  political  enemies  would  say  theat- 
rical, and  perhaps  they  would  be  right.  But  whatever  it 
may  be  called,  it  was  certainly  a  most  surprising  one.  That 
in  England,  most  conservative  of  countries,  a  commoner, 
almost  a  foreigner,  and  one  coming  from  a  race  to  which  po- 
litical disabilities  wereattached,  should  climb  to  such  a  height, 
is  one  of  the  most  marvelous  events  in  this  marvelous  cen- 
tury. But  it  only  shows  how  plastic  are  men  and  things 
when  worked  upon  by  an  indomitable  will.  And  it  shows, 
too,  a  peculiar  element  in  the  English  character,  which,  of 
late  years,  has  not  been  generally  attributed  to  it — a  love  of 
display,  of  tinsel  imperial  crowns,  of  military  glory,  and  of 
an  arrogant  foreign  policy.  Napoleon's  taunt,  that  England 
"  had  become  a  nation  of  shopkeepers,"  has  been  thoroughly 
disproved  under  the  Beaconsfield  regime.  It  is  not  improb- 
able, such  is  the  irony  of  fate,  that  Beaconsfield's  memory 
will  outlast  that  of  Gladstone.  Yet,  in  our  opinion,  the  one 
has  wrought  only  evil  to  his  country  ;  the  other  only  good. 


It  has  now  been  developed  that  the  sheet  of  which  Gor- 
ham  is  the  nominal  editor,  the  National  Republican,  is 
the  property  of  General  Brady,  who  has  just  been  permitted 
to  resign  from  the  office  of  Second  Assistant  Postmaster 
General.  Brady  is  reported  to  be  seriously  implicated  in 
the  Star  Route  mail  service  scandals.  Fearing  exposure,  he 
purchased  this  sheet,  for  the  purpose  of  making  himself 
feared  by  the  administration.  He  could  find  no  fitter  per- 
son than  Gorham  to  do  this  work  of  bolstering  up  fraud, 
and  he  secured  him.  But  under  James's  administration  the 
place  presently  became  too  hot  for  him,  and  he  resigned. 
His  resignation  should  not  have  been  accepted.  If  he  was 
implicated  in  corrupt  practices,  he  should  have  been  in- 
dicted for  malfeasance  in  office.  Mahone,  Riddlesberger, 
Gorham,  and  Brady—  truly,  a  savory  crowd. 
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EDITORIAL    CORRESPONDENCE. 


Linciell  Hotel,  St.  Louis,  April  p.— Leaving  San  Fran- 
cisco with  the  intention  of  returning  in  a  week,  I  find  myself 
at  St.  Louis,  with  the  further  purpose  of  visiting  Memphis, 
Chattanooga,  Atlanta,  the  blue-grass  country  of  Kentucky, 
and  other  of  the  classic  and  storied  places  of  our  Southern 
land.     One  can  not  get  a  very  intelligent  impression  of  any 
country  passing  through  it  at  thirty  miles  an  hour,  looking 
out  of  a  car  window,  and  only  stopping  at  hotels.     It  would 
not  be  honest  to  form  opinions  under  such  circumstances, 
and  it  would  not  be  wise  to  express  them.     At  Kansas  City 
I  arrived  at  early  morning.     I  took  a  carriage  for  the  Coates 
House,  intending  to  stay  one  day,  and  return  home  by  way 
of  Denver.     The  town  was  not  awake  ;  it  was  raining  ;  the 
streets  were  sloppy ;  everything  looked  cold  and  desolate. 
The  Missouri  rolled  along  its  great  billows  of  liquid  mud ; 
the  bottom  was  deep  in  mud  ;  the  bluff  was  mud.     The  town 
is  in  process   of  construction  ;  streets  were  ungraded,  un- 
paved,  and  half-sidewalked  ;  some  of  the  houses  were  good, 
and  some  were  hovels,  and  great  ravines  and  gulches  fur- 
rowed the  town.     It   looked  like   a  busy,  business  city ;  it 
looked  prosperous— as  though  it    was  inhabited  by  active 
people.     It  was  raining,  and  the  Coates  House  looked  unin- 
viting.   I  told  the  coachman  to  drive  to  another  hotel.    That 
looked  more  uninviting  still.    I  then  directed  him  to  drive  me 
back  to  the  depot,  and  I  would  return  home.     But  just  as  I 
reached  the  depot,  the  voices   of  the  ticket-scalpers  were 
heard  in  the  street — there  is  a  railroad  war  here — crying 
"  Tickets  by  the  Wabash  line,  four  dollars  to  St.  Louis,  five 
dollars  to  Chicago  ! "    Two  hundred  and  seventy-seven  miles 
for  four  dollars  was  a  good  opportunity  to  get  even  with  one 
bloated  monopoly,  and  I  availed  myself  of  it.     There  are 
half  a  dozen  ways  to  travel,  by  rail  and  steamer,  from  Kan- 
sas to  Saint  Louis;  there  are  a  score  of  corporations  com- 
peting for  the  carrying  trade  between  these  cities.     All  the 
country  is  gridironed  with  roads,  rivaling  each  other,  and 
cutting  each  the  financial  throat  of  the  other.     Sometimes 
they  combine  and  consolidate,  but  they  continually  break 
pools,  by  cornering  stocks.    Under  the  influence  of  greed,  or 
passion,  or  jealous  rivalries,  these  combinations  go  to  pieces, 
and  the  people  get  the  benefit  of  passage  and  transit  at 
prices  below  the  cost  of  carrying.  Railroads  are  multiplying 
throughout  the  land.     Rivalries  will  increase,  competition 
will  become  more  active.     Railroad  monopolies  are,  in  my 
judgment,  not  to  be  feared  in  the  future.     They  will  not  be 
able— from   the  diverse  interests   of   a    widely   distributed 
ownership,  from  local  jealousies,  and  sectional  interests— to 
make  any  permanent  and  general  combination  that  will  en- 
able companies  to  make  unjust  exactions.     I  hear  no  com- 
plaints of  a  serious  character  against  Eastern  railroad  cor- 
porations, except  that  certain  men  are  becoming  abnormally 
and  dangerously  rich.     These  men  will  die,  and  as  there  are 
no  laws  of  primogeniture,  and  there  are  fast  women  and  fast 
horses,  wine,  gambling,  dissipations,  luxuries,  and  all  sorts  of 
temptations  besetting  the  inheritors  of  millions,  we  need  not 
look  upon  a  moneyed  aristocracy  as  a  dangerous  or  perma- 
nent evil  to  the   country.     If  California   has  any  cause  of 
complaint  from  railroads  in  the  past  or  present,  those  causes 
will  all  disappear  under  the  competitive  rivalry  of  five  trans 
continental  railroads,  the  De  Lesseps  canal,  and  the  great 
ocean  highway.      I  am  impressed  with  the  fact  that  Califor- 
nia is  to  be  speedily  brought  into  a  more  immediate  and  in- 
timate connection  with  this    Eastern  world.     The  business 
heart  of  the  continent  is   this   middle  West,  of  which  St. 
Louis,  by  virtue  of  its  locality,  ought  to  be  (and  I  venture  the 
prophecy  that  it  will  be)  the  great  interior  city  of  the  conti- 
nent.    I  know  that  Chicago  has  the  "call."     It  has  energy 
among   its   business   men,  and   enterprise  among   its  mer- 
chants, which  neither  St.  Louis  nor  San  Francisco  has.     It 
is  alive,  while  this  and  our  city  is  dead.     Into  New  Mexico 
and  Arizona  there  is  pouring  a  great  immigration.    Men  an# 
money    are    flowing    in    a  continuous  current    into    these 
Territories,    and  into  Utah    and  Colorado.       There    is    a 
large  immigration    to    Oregon   and  Washington  Territory. 
Nevada  has  lost  something  of  its  mining  prestige.    San  Fran- 
cisco is  the  terminal  point  of  all  railroads  to  the  Pacific.     It 
is  the  only  important   harbor  on  twelve  hundred  miles  of 
coast.     All  lines  of  ocean  navigation  will  centre  there  ;  all 
great  financial  operations  will  be  conducted  there.     It  is  to 
be  the  great  concentrating  and  distributing  point  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  coast.     When  the  wines  of  Los  Angeles,  the 
bullion  of  Arizona,  the  fruits'  of  California,  the  apples  of 
Oregon,  the  canned  fish  of  the  Columbia,  the  dried  codfish 
of  the  Okhotsk  Sea,  the  furs  of  Alaska,  the  coal  deposits  and 
lumber  products  of  Puget  Sound,  the  grain,  the  wool,  the 
hides  and  tallow,  the  everything  of  the  Pacific  Coast — when 
all  these  shall  reach  the  importance  of  a  broad  commercial 
recognition  from   Europe  and  the  Eastern  States,  all  the 
financial  business  touching  the  exchange  of  these  commodi- 
ties will  be  done  in  our  market.     At  this  distance  all  the  lo- 
cal rivalries  and  little  jealousies  seem  small.    The  San  Fran- 
cisco newspapers  and  their  editors,  the  Sand-lot  and  its  agi- 
tators, all  look  to  me  like  mice  galloping  their  race  of  death 
around  the  inner  circle  of  a  peck  measure.     San  Francisco 
will  be  just  as  great  as  its  geographical  and  commercial  po- 


sition will  entitle  it  to  become.  California  and  San  Francisco 
will  have  all  the  trade  they  are  legitimately  entitled  to  re- 
ceive, and  no  more.  Such  productions  of  ours,  whether  agri- 
cultural or  manufactured,  will  command  the  markets  of  the 
country  to  the  extent  that  they  are  better  and  cheaper  than 
the  productions  of  other  places.  And  the  sooner  our  mer- 
chants, business  men,  manufacturers,  mechanics,  farmers, 
fruit-growers,  and  laborers  realize  that  they  are  a  part  of  the 
great  national  hive  of  industry,  and  are  to  have  no  honey 
they  do  not  gather,  the  better  it  will  be  for  them.  Our  iso- 
lation from  having  but  one  railroad  is  already  broken  in  upon, 
and  we  are  to  be  surrounded  and  invaded  by  a  ruthless  horde 
of  trading  Goths  and  commercial  Vandals,  who  will  not  re- 
spect the  traditions  of  our  trade,  and  who  will  run  over  our 
fossilized  old  fogies,  and  trample  under  foot  all  our  merchants 
and  business  men  who  do  not  keep  pace  with  them  in  the 
race  for  coin.  From  Kansas  City  to  St.  Louis  is  through  the 
rich  bottom  lands  of  the  Missouri.  But  such  bad  farming, 
such  shiftlessness,  such  an  altogether  shabby  looking  coun- 
try, I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  elsewhere.  Not  one 
elegant  country  house  along  the  line  ;  not  more  than  a  score 
of  comfortable  ones  ;  but,  for  dilapidated  old  rookeries,  tum- 
ble-down houses,  neglected  barns  and  fences,  lazy  looking 
whites,  and  lazier  looking  niggers,  this  country  takes  the  cake. 
The  villages  and  towns  are  just  as  bad,  and  yet  an  intelligent 
lady  in  the  car  told  me  that  Missouri  was  more  prosperous 
since  the  war  and  the  abolition  of  slavery  than  before.  I 
close  my  hastily  written  note  to  accept  the  invitation  of  a 
ride  through  the  city,  to  his  beautiful  suburban  home,  from 
Charles  M.  Elleard,  who  will  be  remembered  by  all  old  San 
Franciscans.  He  is  now  a  prosperous  and  wealthy  resident 
of  St.  Louis. 


Memphis,  Tennessee,  April  II. — In  passing  through  Kan- 
sas, the  topic  of  leading  conversation  was  the  adoption  of 
that  provision  of  the  new  Constitution   which  prevents  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  all  intoxicating  liquors  ;   all — alco- 
holic, malt,  vinous — are  rigidly  inhibited.     There  can  be  no 
distilleries  or  breweries  in  the  State  ;  there  cannot  be  sold — 
except  by  druggists  and  for  medical  purposes — any  intoxicat- 
ing liquors  of  any  description.      Even  cider  comes   within 
the  prohibited  list,  and  the  use  of  wine  at  the  sacramental 
table  is  forbidden  in  express  terms,  inserted  as  an  amend- 
ment, and  after  debate.     Kansas  has  a  large  German  popula- 
tion which  is  indignant.     The  result  of  this  temperance  effort 
will  be  watched  with  interest.     Its  enemies  claim  that  it  will 
hinder  the  material  progress  of  the  State  by  preventing  im- 
migration— especially  German  ;  by  destroying  the  distillery 
brewing,  and  cider-making  industries  ;    and  by  preventing 
the   planting  of  vineyards.      It  will  be  resisted  in  places, 
but  it  will  be  enforced  by  the  determined  efforts  of  a  very 
earnest  party.     I  am  quite  willing  to  have  one  State  make  a 
serious  and  radical  temperance  effort.     The  country  at  large 
will  watch  the  experiment  with  interest.     As  the  law  is  a 
constitutional  one,  it  can  not  be  easily  changed,  and  will  give 
its  friends  a  fair  opportunity  to  test  its  workings.     As  Kansas 
is  filling  up  with  negroes,  the  protection  comes  to  a  class 
demanding  it.     My  stay  in  St.   Louis  was  most  agreeable. 
I  was  hospitably  received  and  well  entertained.      For  five 
hours    I  was    driven   to  all  places  of  interest  in  this   (in 
my  judgment)   most    promising  interior  city  of  the  conti- 
nent— having  advantages  of  location,  wealth,  and  manufac- 
turing capabilities  that  will  in  time  make  it  a  successful  rival 
of  Chicago.     If  St.  Louis  had  some  of  the  enthusiasm  and 
enterprise  of  its  rival,  it  would  not  be  long  behind  in  the 
race  for  commercial  supremacy.     I  saw  many  things  to  in- 
terest.    One  I  will  mention  as  interesting  all  Californians 
who  remember  Charlie  Elleard.     He  has  a  farm  of  twenty- 
five  acres  within  the  city  limits,  and  around  which  the  city  is 
crowding.      This  he   devotes  to  floriculture.      One  acre  of 
solid  roses  under  glass,  is   the  most  marvelous  exhibit   of 
the  kind  I   have  ever  seen.     We  raise  roses  in  California, 
but  not  in  such  abundance,  beauty,  and  variety  as  I  saw  here. 
At  the  Lindell  Hotel  he  keeps  a  store  for  the  sale  of  flowers. 
St.  Louis  has  just  passed  through  a  municipal  election.     It 
has  chosen  a  Republican  mayor,  and  an  entire  Republican 
ticket.     It  continues  to  be  the  topic  of  conversation  and  sal- 
utation  when   friends   meet.     St.    Louis,    Kansas   City,  St. 
Joseph,   Boonville,   Jefferson    City,    Springfield,    Carthage, 
Clinton,  Fulton,  Warrensburg,  and  I  know  not  how  many 
other  towns,  have  gone  Republican.     This  would  indicate 
some  general  cause.    As  near  as  I  can  ascertain,  it  is  this  : 
in  the  estimation  of  reasonable  people  Bourbon  Democracy 
and  ante-bellum  prejudices  are  injuring  Missouri  and  hin- 
dering her  progress  ;  Northern  immigration  passes  across 
the  State  and  will  not  stop  because  it  is  Bourbon.     These 
facts  are  conceded  by  many  leading  Democrats,  and  the 
election   of  a   Republican   governor  will   not   be   regarded 
as  a  calamity,  and  will  not   be   politically   significant   if  it 
occurs.     The  St.  Louis  election  was  a  protest,  also,  against 
fraudulent  nomination.     It  was  accomplished  by  aid  of 
the  Germans.     The  "  Pope's  Irish,"  here  as  elsewhere,  are 
all  Democrats,  and  Democrats  of  the  meanest  kind — skulk- 
ers and  rebels  in  war,  political  loot-gatherers  after  the  war  is 
ended.     From   St.  Louis  to  Memphis   is  through  an  unin- 
teresting  and   seemingly  very  poor  country. 


Louis  at  night,  I  caught,  in  passing,  occasional  moonlight 
glimpses  of  what  seemed  a  flat,  swampy,  timbered  country. 
At  early  daylight  we  were  passing  over  such  a  region,  and 
all  day,  until  within  an  hour  and  a  half  of  the  capital  of 
Tennessee,  the  soil  was  thin,  and  where  cultivated  giving 
evidence  of  being  unproductive.  The  timber  is  young  but 
good— hickory,  ash,  white  oak,  beech,  with  other  varieties 
not  familiar  to  me.  Not  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  land  has 
been  redeemed  from  the  wilderness,  and  this  is  not  half  cul- 
tivated. The  towns  and  villages  are  to  the  last  degree 
shabby.  The  country  houses  are  nearly  all  of  logs.  Every- 
thing about  the  land  gives  indication  of  shiftless  idleness 
and  consequent  poverty.  I  saw  only  one  elegant  farm- 
house, and  not  ten  comfortable  ones  on  the  whole  line  of 
travel.  The  Tennessee  River  is  a  broad,  splendid,  naviga- 
ble stream.  The  valley  of  Yellow  Creek,  along  which  we 
passed,  is  devoted  to  the  culture  of  peanuts,  for  which  there 
is  a  large  Northern  market — our  soldiers  having  learned  to 
eat  peanuts,  one  of  the  South's  blessings  in  disguise.  Ten- 
nessee, owing  to  political  divisions  among  the  Democrats, 
has  elected  a  Republican  Governor,  one  Judge  Hawkins, 
formerly  of  the  Supreme  Court.  In  conversation  with  me, 
he  claimed  that  his  election  was  doing  good  to  the  State,  in 
the  direction  of  breaking  down  the  ante-bellum  prejudices 
and  dissipating  them.  He  says  that  its  influence  will  be  felt 
in  introducing  Northern  immigrants,  for  which  all  classes — 
all  intelligent  classes — are  desirous.  Negroes  are  restless, 
and  are  indulging  their  new  freedom  by  emigration  to  Kan- 
sas, under  the  inducements  of  railroad  agents — an  unwise 
movement,  it  seems  to  me.  Tennessee  is  a  better  home  for 
negroes  than  Kansas.  Their  emigration  is  very  much  depre- 
cated by  the  land  and  business  interests.  I  am  convinced 
there  is  no  prejudice  against  Northern  men  or  Northern 
capital  coming  to  Tennessee ;  they  are  welcomed,  and 
could  there  be  a  popular  vote,  it  would  be  largely  in  favor  of 
such  immigration.  It  is,  I  think,  all  moonshine  that  any 
Northern  man  or  woman  who  comes  to  Tennessee  for  a  legit- 
imate pursuit,  who  minds  his  own  business,  and  is  not  offen- 
sively loud  in  abusing  the  South,  is  tabooed  in  social  or  bus- 
iness circles.  I  inquired  largely  in  this  direction,  and  I  have 
found  the  expression  of  but  one  sentiment.  Parson  Fitz- 
gerald resides  here,  and  is,  as  I  learn,  a  highly  esteemed 
member  of  the  Methodist  Church  South.  I  shall  not  see 
him,  as  I  am  just  off  for  Chattanooga,  Atlanta,  and  else- 
where. I  hope  when  the  good  saint  opens  the  gates  of 
heaven,  and  is  called  upon  to  classify  the  Methodists,  he  will 
not,  in  his  confusion,  put  any  of  the  Southern  lambs  into 
the  Northern  flock.  Northern  Methodists  and  Southern 
Methodists  !  wet  Baptists  and  dry  Baptists  !  High  Church 
Episcopalians  and  Low  1  old  Catholics  and  reformed  Cath- 
olics !  orthodox  Jews  and  reformed  Jews  !  old  Presbyterians 
and  new  Presbyterians !  orthodox  Quakers  and  Hicksite 
Quakers  !  Campbellites,  Millerites,  and  Dunkers  !  Sweden- 
borgians,  Shakers,  and  Spiritualists  I  What  an  absurd  heter- 
ogeneous and  quarrelsome  mob  they  would  make  at  the 
gates  of  heaven,  unless  assorted,  classified,  and  arranged  by 
a  more  than  human  intelligence.  P. 


In  another  part  of  this  paper  will  be  found  a  communica- 
tion from  one  of  the  Mussel  Slough  settlers,  relating  to  the 
land  troubles  in  that  district.      This  particular  settler  is  not 
one  of  those  who  constitute   the  "Settlers'  Land  League," 
and  who     banded   themselves  together  for  the  purpose   of 
resisting  the  laws  of  the  United  States.     He  is  one  of  nine- 
teen settlers  who  have  in  good  faith  gone  upon  the  railroad 
lands,  prepared  to  pay  for  them,  and  to  build  up  homes  for 
themselves.      They  were  prepared  to  pay  for  their  lands, 
they  were  prepared  for  hard  and  long  toil  upon  their  lands, 
but  they  were  not  prepared  for  outrage  at  the  hands  of  the 
land  leaguers.     These  individuals  seem  to  have  adopted  a 
course  toward  the  nineteen  settlers  something  akin  to  the 
"boycotting"    practiced  by    their    namesakes    in    Ireland. 
There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  nonsense  talked  and  written 
about    the   "  wrongs "  of    these  land  leaguers.     There   has 
been  a  great  deal  of  sympathy  extended  toward  them.     There 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  odium  attached  to  those  who  have 
ventured  to  think  and  say  that  the  decisions  of  our  courts 
and  the  process  of  our  laws  should  be  respected.     There  has 
been  a  clamorous  outcry  against  ex-President  Hayes  because 
he  declined  to  pardon  these  men  when  they  had  been  given 
a  light  sentence  after  a  fair  trial.     And  now  it  would  be  well 
for  some  of  their  supporters  to  read  the  account  of  this  set- 
tler, and  to  ask  themselves  whether  it  is  a  good  thing  for 
America  and  American  institutions  that  the  methods  of  the 
Irish  land  leaguers  should  be  introduced  into  this  country. 
It  would  be  well  for  them  to  ask  themselves  whether,  if  they 
went  upon  railroad  land  in  good  faith,  prepared  to  pay  for  it, 
they  would  like  to  be  driven  from  it  by  an  armed  mob  ; 
whether  they  would  like  to  see  their  houses  reduced  to  ashes 
by  this  land  league.     We  are  not  talking  of  Ireland,  be  it 
understood ;    we  are   speaking  of  America.      And  we  are 
ashamed  to  say  that  we  think  that  the  majority  of  the  men 
who  have  resorted  to  this  un-American  way  of  righting  what 
they  profess  to  believe  are  wrongs,  were  born  upon  American 
soil ;  that  they  are  native-born  citizens  of  the  country 
Leaving  St.  I  laws  they  have  outraged  and  whose  authority  they  ha 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


VANITY    FAIR. 

"Scratch  a  Russian,  and  you  will  find  a  Tartar," 
said  Bonaparte.  Scratch  a  fashionable  girl,  say  I, 
and  you  will  find  her  skin  mighty  close  to  the  surface 
of  her  clothes.  There  is  this  spring  such  a  snug  fit 
to  garments  that,  if  her  form  does  not  for  the  sake  of 
shape  require  overlaying,  you  couldn't  use  her  for  a 
pin-cushion  without  her  knowing  it.  She  is  aware, 
too,  of  the  very  buttons  on  the  back  of  her  dress- 
skirt,  for  they  leave  their  imprint  on  her  delicate  per- 
son every  time  she  sits  on  a  hard  seat.  Skirts  are 
short,  waists  are  hugging,  and  sleeves  terminate  just 
below  the  elbow,  to  be  joined  with  very  long  gloves 
for  the  street.  Never  was  a  fashionably  dressed  girl 
more  untrammeled,  if  her  clothes  are  not  pinchingly 
tight ;  or  more  like  a  trussed  fowl  if  the  contrary  be 
true.  About  the  only  loose  thing  in  her  make-up  is 
her  hair,  the  entire  front  of  which  is  parted  off  from 
temple  to  temple,  and  cut  short  enough  to  arrange  in 
soft,  loose,  curling  rings  or  waves  over  the  forehead. 
Perfect  success  in  a  costume  requires,  more  than  ever 
before,  that  it  shall  look  as  though  the  wearer  has 
been  melted  and  poured  in.  Still,  plain  skirts  are 
things  of  the  past,  and  the  smoothness  of  which  I 
have  spoken  extends  only  to  the  hips."  Of  course  it 
is  Clara  that  is  writing.  No  one  else  would  dare 
speak  out  "  so  nice  and  rudely,"  as  Lucy  Fountain 
says  in  Reade's  novel. 

And  the  same  veracious  chronicler  goes  on  to  pro- 
test against  the  newspaper  hornets  that  are  buzzing 
about  her  ears  and  stinging  her  a  Iittie.  She  says 
she  poked  her  pen  into  their  nest  when  she  wrote  the 
plain,  disagreeable  fact  that  no  decent  woman  serves 
as  a  nude  model  for  artists  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
The  Art  Journal  says  that  she  "  maligns  some  very 
good  members"  of  her  own  sex;  the  Art  Inter- 
changesays  that  she  "spoke  thoughtlessly  and  flip- 
pantly "  ;  the  Art  Amateur  admits  part  of  her  truth 
bv  claiming  that  it  "  knows  of  several  exceptions  "  ; 
the  Bazar  prints  what  she  terms  "some  of  the  famil- 
iar old  bosh  "  on  the  subject ;  and  the  Sun  gives  a 
column  descriptive  of  the  virtuous,  beautiful  model 
of  fiction.  All  this  is  indefinite.  Clara  says:  "If 
any  one  of  these  gentlemen  knows  of  the  kind  of  a 
model  they  are  talking  about,  let  him  trot  her  right 
out  for  inspection.  I  know  something  of  the  artists 
of  this  city,  and  of  the  humbugs  of  their  profession. 
One  of  these  humbugs  is  the  viruous  model,  who 
poses  naked  before  men  without  blushing,  and  is  as 
spotless  as  marble  in  her  character.  Bosh !  The 
French  princess  who  served  an  artist  in  this  way,  and 
thus,  when  somebody  asked  her  if  she  did  not  feel 
rather  uncomfortable,  naively  replied,  '  Oh,  no  ;  there 
was  a  fire  in  the  room,'  was  the  founder  of  along 
line  of  frauds.  All  this  nonsense  is  on  a  par  with  the 
theory  that  actresses  can  strip  themselves  on  the  stage 
without  being  one  thing  or  the  other — brazen  or 
ashamed.  I  trust  the  latter  are  in  a  majority.  By 
the  way,  an  actress  personates  a  sailor  in  "Voyages 
in  Southern  Seas,"  at  Booth's  Theatre,  and  her  trou- 
sers fit  her  mighty  tight  She  has  to  smoke  a  cigar- 
ette. In  lighting  it,  she  strikes  a  match  by  cocking 
up  one  leg  and!  scratching  herself  in  a  swift  curve 
across  the  rear  of  those  compactly  filled  pantaloons. 
The  action  makes  the  boys  laugh  and  the  women 
blush.  Now,  I  suppose  some  of  my  art  journalists 
would  like  to  have  me  believe  that  this  naughty  little 
actress  is  not  aware  of  the  badness  of  what  she  does. " 
All  of  which  goes  to  prove  that  Clara  is  a  good  wo- 
man— to  let  alone. 

The  graceful  disposition  of  lace  on  a  dress  is  no 
easy  task,  and  in  no  country  in  the  world  is  the  art 
understood  to  such  a  degree  as  in  France.  A  French 
engineer  has  recently  discovered  a  mechanical  form 
of  lace-making,  precisely  identical  with  the  ancient 
hand-made  process.  It  is  not  pleasing,  perhaps,  to 
think  that  another  picturesque  industry  is  sacrificed 
to  the  remorseless  machinery  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, and  that  a  huge,  puffing  engine  shall  bring  into 
life  the  gossamer  fabric  which  in  a  more  poetical  age 
fell  from  the  hands  which  designed  it,  equal  to  a  work 
of  art  chiselled  in  Carrara  marble.  But  the  demand 
for  this  luxury  is  so  greatly  in  excess  of  the  supply 
that  some  invention  seems  absolutely  necessary.  The 
marble  effigy  of  Catherine  de  Medicis,  which  lies  in 
the  Walhalla  of  Versailles,  with  pious  hands  meekly 
folded  in  prayer,  and,  in  deference  to  her  well-known 
passion  for  such  adornment,  half  covered  beneath  a 
net-work  of  sculptured  lace,  might  rise  from  the  sleep 
of  years  to  do  honor  to  this  invention  and  apotheo- 
size the  inventor. 

Says  the  Parisian  :  Oneof  these  days  the  bibelots  of 
to-day  will  be  sought  for  as  rarities.  Some  fine  things 
are  stilt  made  when  manufacturing  and  machine  pro- 
cesses are  avoided.  The  modern  artists  have  pro- 
duced some  fans  which  will  certainly  bear  comparison 
with  the  eighteenth  century.  Leloir,  Beaumont,  and 
Detaille  have  done  some  masterpieces  in  the  way  of 
fans.  'Madame  Madeleine  Lemaire  is  a  great  col- 
lector of  modern  fans.  The  Duchess  de  Mouchy, 
the  Baronesses  Adolphe  and  Nathaniel  de  Roths- 
child are  also  collectors.  The  ex-Queen  Isabella  has 
a  fan  for  every  day  in  the  year.  Sir  Richard  Wallace 
has  some  fine  Vtrnis  Martin.  Among  the  actresses 
Mademoiselle  Croizette  alone  has  any  worth  speak- 
ing of.  The  cost  of  fans  varies  as  much  as  the  cost 
of  pictures.  Eugene  Lami.  Beaumont,  Chaplin,  are 
the  artists  most  sought  for;  then  come  Penne,  Le- 
claire.  and  Calamatta.  The  fan  costs  from  one  to  five 
thousand  francs,  and  the  mounting  from  five  to  ten 
thousand  francs. 

The  ethics  of  carriage-riding  in  London  received  a 
notable  illustration  in  the  course  of  that  savory  bit  of 
of  scandal,  the  Lawson-Labouchere  libel  suit.  One 
of  the  plaintiffs  main  grievances  against  the  defend- 
ant was,  it  seems,  that  he  had  spoken  of  his  paper, 
the  Telegraph,  as  "  a  foul,  low  Houndsditch  sort  of 
paper,  fit  only  for  people  who  ride  in  omnibuses."  So 
that  it  is  now  authoritatively  settled  by  Mr.  Labou- 
chere,  who  sets  up,  in  his  editorial  capacity  at  least, 
as  a  guide  on  this  and  similarly  important  matters, 
that  to  ride  in  an  omnibus  is  essentially  disreputable, 
the  mark  of  a  low,  depraved  nature.  Ixmg  ago  Car- 
lyle  scornfully  defined  what  Matthew  Arnold  has  since 
dubbed  "  British  Philistinism,"  as  Respectability  rid- 
ing in  its  gig.  Now  Mr.  Labouchere  enlightens  us  as 
to  another  degree  of  vehicular  status,  by  the  informa- 
tion that  only  the  British  snob,  or  perhaps  he  would 
designate  him  as  the  British  "cad,"  will  ride  in  an 
omnibus.  This  is  a  most  interesting  and  momentous 
1,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  master  of  the 
ike  the  accomplished  editor  of  Truth,  will 
to  elaborate  it  For  instance,  he  might  tell 
.■  precise  degree  of  respectability  indicated  by 


riding  in  a  hansom  or  a  four-wheeler,  and  whether  a 
street-car  is  quite  as  immoral  as  a  "bus,  and  what  are 
the  comparative  grades  of  social  virtue  indicated  by 
riding  in  a  two-horse  clarence  or  a  one-horse  coupe. 
The  investigation  might  even  be  extended  to  showing 
what  papers  are  to  be  read  in  each  of  these  different 
conveyances. 

None  of  Queen  Victoria's  daughters  have  ever 
originated  a  fashion.  They  are  altogether  domestic 
in  dress,  perfect  Teutons  in  appearance,  'and  have 
nothing  whatever  of  the  seductive  and  irresistible 
French  t&urnure.  Possibly  the  ladies  of  the  royal 
family  are  too  intellectual  to  care  for  the  mere  out- 
ward adornment  of  the  form,  and  like  most  clever 
women,  they  may  be  deficient  in  vanity,  coquetry,  and 
the  desire  to  surprise  and  fascinate  by  dress. 

The  new  parasol  is  made  on  the  square.  Hand- 
some ones  in  this  odd  shape  are  of  black  satin,  lined 
with  light-blue  silk,  faced  with  gold.  They  are  fin- 
ished on  the  edge  by  a  fall  of  elegant  Spanish  lace, 
or  a  deep-knotted  fringe.  No  woman's  wrist  will 
ache  from  carrying  her  parasols  this  season,  for  they 
are  extremely  fight  in  weight  and  of  medium  size. 
The  new  coaching  parasol  is  brilliance  personified, 
rivaling  a  tulip  bed,  and  throwing  the  rainbow  quite 
into  the  shade.  Quiet  pongees  are  now  painted  by 
hand,  in  original  designs  selected  from  the  woods, 
farm-yard,  and  menagerie.  The  handles  are  adorned 
with  pigs,  heads  of  ducks  and  chickens  and  impudent 
dogs,  or  they  have  knobs  of  gay  faience  porcelain. 
Those  in  the  best  taste  are  of  natural  white  wood,  or 
bamboo,  finely  polished  and  varnished.  Percale  par- 
asols, to  match  the  wash  dresses,  are  in  bright  colors 
with  bayadere  stripes,  and  are  also  lined  with  silk, 
which  renders  them  more  becoming  to  the  complexion. 


A  very  wonderful  Japanese  empress  dress  is  de- 
scribed as  having  been  recently  worn  by  Patti  in  the 
first  act  of  the  Traviata.  Innumerable  flounces  of 
Mechlin  lace,  over  which  was  draped  a  train  of  tea 
rose-colored  satin,  embroidered  in  golden  butter- 
flies, birds  and  all  kinds  of  grotesque  oddities  ;  a  bird 
of  Paradise,  with  emerald  green  plumage,  ornamented 
one  side  of  the  skirt.  The  waist  was  of  satin  similar 
to  that  of  the  drapery  ;  two  birds  were  embroidered 
on  the  bosom  and  around  the  neck  was  gold  lace. 
A  bird  of  Paradise  and  diamonds  formed  the  head 

dress. There  is  certainly  "  nothing  mean  "  about 

the  Empress  of  Austria.  Following  the  hounds  in 
England  costs  her  Majesty  five  thousand  dollars  a 
day.  Quite  a  Flood- Mackey-and-Fair-ish  expendi- 
ture for  humble  royalty. Cross  stitch  is  to  be  re- 
instated, say  the  authorities  in  fancy  work.  Whereat 
some  one  wails  :  ' '  Good  bye,  Kensington  !  You  are 
a  great  deal  handsomer  and  more  artistic,  but  change 
and  novelty  rule  the  hour,  and  the  quaint  designs 
found  on  Swedish,  Russian,  and  German  linen  are 
considered    fit  copies  to  supplant  the  coarse  Berlin 

wool  patterns  of  former  days." No  one  ventured 

to  demur  at  Lady  Florence  Dixey  being  made  war 
correspondent  of  a  London  paper,  when  it  was 
given    out    that    she    always   wears    a   kilt     when 

shooting  grouse    in    the    Western    Highlands. 

The  Princess  of  Wales  dresses  as  a  rule  in  black,  and 
is  particularly  partial  to  velvet  and  very  high  ruffs 
about  the  neck  of  her  costumes.  The  latter  is  very 
becoming,  as  her  neck  is  somewhat  too  long  for 
beauty  ;  but  it  is  amusing  to  see  the  fashion  adopted 
by  the  average  Englishwomen,  who  generally  have 
rather  short  and  plump  than  long  and  thin  necks. 
What  the  Princess  deprives  herself  of  in  color,  she 
makes  up  in  the  toilets  of  her  two  young  daughters, 
who  are  rainbows  in  the  London  fog  with  their  bright- 
tinted  dresses  and  fair  complexions. Paris  has 

taken  up  the  fancy  for  Greek  costume,  and  makes  it 
in  pink  satin,  fastened  by  Greek  clasps  and  embroid- 
ered with  Greek  frets.  The  tunic  is  made  with  a 
square  opening  at  the  front  and  back,  and  is  draped 
by  a  scarf  ornamented  with  gold  embroidery,  and  un- 
derneath it  is  worn  a  mass  of  pink  gauze  and  gold 

trimming,    arranged    as   a  petticoat. The   Court 

Journal  says  Mr.  Parnell,  the  Irish  agitator,  will  be 
married  shortly  to  a  rich  American  heiress,  a  very 

beautiful  girl. They  have  an  odd  story  in  New 

York  that  a  beautiful  woman,  supposed  to  be  a  Cu- 
ban, who  frequented  all  the  public  balls  the  past  win- 
ter, and  captivated  numerous  young  men,  and  old 
men,  too,  for  that  matter,  has  been  discovered  to  be 
a  negress,  and  with  by  no  means  the  best  of  rep- 
utations.  The  favorite  shape  for   tea  gowns   of 

ceremony  is  the  loose  dolman,  visite-like  sacque  with 
elbow  sleeves,  worn  over  a  richly  trimmed  demi-trained 
skirt.  Tea  gowns  are  made  of  the  most  costly  brocades 
and  gauzes,  enriched  with  silver,  gold,  and  steel  threads, 
and  trimmed  with  laces,  fringes,  and  tassels  to  match. 

The  latest  chatter  about  Mrs.  Langtry  is  that  she 

has  been  offered  the  position  of  editor  on  a  London 
weekly.     Poor  soul !  that  is  worse  than  becoming  an 

actress. What  a  comment  on   the  weakness  of 

man,  but  it  is  true  that  ninety-three  of  the  famous 

"  Bachelor  Club,"  of  London,  are  married  men. 

Only  one  grandson  of  General  Lafayette  in  the  direct 
male  line  is.  now  living.  This  is  Edmond  de  Lafay- 
ette,   younger  brother   of   the  late  marquis. A 

pretty  dress  of  white  vigogue  is  made  thus :  The  skirt 
has,  first,  a  plaited  flounce  of  opal-blue  velvet  edged 
with  lace  ;  next,  a  gathered  flounce  half  a  yard  deep 
of  the  vigogue  ;  then  a  space  over  which  a  scarf  of 
velvet  is  gauged  across  at  intervals  of  a  quarter  of  a 
yard  on  the  front  and  sides,  and  finished  on  the  back 
with  a  large  loop  and  ends  edged  with  lace.  The 
sleeves  are  of  velvet  to  the  elbow,  with  deep  revers 
of  vigogue  and  lace  ruffles. Among  recent  fash- 
ionable freaks  the  rage  over  steel  gauze  has  created 
a  decided  furor.  Bonnets  are  covered  with  it, 
and  finished  with  steel  lace  on  the  brim,  and 
trimmed  with  satin  ribbon,  feathers,  and  flowers. 
Steel  lace  in  point  and  torchon  patterns  take  prece- 
dence in  bonnet  trimmings.  It  combines  beautifully 
with  the  bright-colored  satins  and  silks  used  as 
foundations  and  linings  for  hats. Mrs.  Congress- 
man Marsh  is  the  prettiest  little  child-bride  in  Wash- 
ington. She  is  golden-haired  and  azure-eyed.  "As 
she  sits  chatting  with  her  big  husband,"  says  a  cor- 
respondent, "she  casts  perplexed  eyes  upon  her  step- 
son, a  boy  yet  in  knee-breeches,  but  already  to  his 
wee  mamma's  shoulder.  Such  a  cute  little  Dora  of  a 
woman  she  is,  so  dainty,  and  delicate,  and  infantile, 
that  I  would  rather  watch  her  pretty  ways  than  look 
at  any  of  the  great  men  in  the  room." The  mar- 
riage of  Lord  Brooke,  M.  P-,  heir  of  the  Earl  of  War- 
wick, and  Miss  Maynard.  the  beautiful  heiress  whom 
the  gossips  betrothed  not  long  ago  to  Prince  Leopold, 
is  fixed  to  take  place  on  Saturday,  the  30th  instant,  at 

Westminster  Abbey. Some  one  says  that  after  a 

sojourn  in  Great  Britain  one  is  struck  with  the  deli- 
cacy of  contour  and  colorless  complexions  of  Ameri- 
can women,  in  contrast  with  the  physique  and  color, 
the  look  of  genuine  animal  health  to  be  seen  in  the 
English,  Irish,  and  Scotch  women, 


THE   INNER    MAN. 

TO   A   GOOD  COOK. 
Although,  dear  maid,  thy  beauty  rare 

Would  tempt  a  stoic  soul  to  woo  thee, 
'Tis  not  alone  that  thou  art  fair 

That  warms  my  loyal  heart  unto  thee. 

The  brightness  of  thine  azure  eye, 

The  honeyed  sweetness  of  thy  kisses, 

At  Time's  command,  alas  !  will  fly, 
Mute  in  the  wake  of  other  blisses. 

But  when  thy  dear  eyes  dim  have  grown, 
Thy  golden  locks  with  silver  sprinkled ; 

When  age  hath  dulled  thy  voice's  tone, 

And  care  that  snowy  brow  hath  wrinkled, 

Still  love  for  thee  my  heart  shall  fill ; 

The  rose  smells  not  less  sweet  for  crumpling  ; 
And  age  shall  find  thee  able  still 

To  make  me  steak  and  kidney  dumpling. 


It  is  whispered  that  the  aesthetic  people  the  world 
over  are  going  to  revolutionize  cooking  after  they 
have  starved  art  into  tractable  admiration  of  leaden 
landscapes  and  skim-milk  genre  painting.  We  trust 
the  rumor  is  unfounded,  for  if  there's  one  thing  we 
don't  want  the  existing  race  of  [aesthetes  to  touch, 
cooking  is  the  thing.  In  Austria  aesthetics  of  the 
present  pattern — whose  votaries  toil  not,  nor  spin, 
nor  harbor  any  useful  notion — have  so  far  made  but 
little  progress.  Hence  the  Austrian  lady  of  station 
who  does  not  know  how  to  cook  is  an  inglorious  ex- 
ception, and  the  slightest  mistake,  either  in  the  order 
of  serving  or  in  the  preparation  of  any  dish,  is  visited 
upon  the  mistress  of  the  house  in  signs  of  positive 
disapprobation.  But,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  these 
Austrian  ladies  do  not  learn  the  culinary  art  from 
cooking-schools  or  clubs,  as  in  America,  nor  do  they 
acquire  much  knowledge  in  their  own  kitchen.  It  is 
their  custom  to  take  lessons  from  some  chef,  cooking 
in  the  house  of  royal  families,  rich  bankers,  etc.,  who 
when  he  "engages"  stipulates  for  the  privilege  of 
teaching  as  many  young  ladies  as  he  wishes,  and  these 
young  ladies  make  their  contract  with  the  cook  only, 
and  need  not  even  know  his  employer.  For  a  winter's 
course  of  lessons  each  pupil  pays  the  cook  fifteen  dol- 
lars, and  the  instructions  are  minute  in  every  partic- 
ular. Say  a  banquet  is  to  be  given  in  the  way  of 
breakfast,  dinner,  lunch,  or  elaborate  supper  enter- 
tainment, then  are  the  pupils  notified,  and  they 
come  in  time,  not  only  to  observe  the  details  of  prep- 
aration, but  remain  long  enough  to  see  the  decora- 
tion of  every  dish,  its  order  of  serving,  etc.  Imagine 
descending  into  one's  kitchen  and  meeting  a  company 
equaling  in  refinement  those  you  have  left  in  your 
salon.  This  may  not  occur,  however,  for  it  would  be 
a  breach  of  etiquette  for  any  member  of  the  house- 
hold to  trespass  into  the  cook's  domain  on  such  an 
occasion  of  solemnity.  So  the  young  and  often  noble 
pupils  are  under  no  fear  of  molestation.  It  stands  to 
reason  that  a  hostess,  being  always  in  the  presence  of 
her  guests,  would  never  learn  elegant  cooking  in  her 
own  kitchen,  therefore  it  happens  naturally  enough 
she  acquires  such  knowledge  from  the  chef  of  another 
household.  A  fearful  story  is  told  by  the  friends  of  a 
fair  Wiennerin,  who  displayed  such  ignorance  on 
the  occasion  of  one  of  her  fetes,  that  she  actually  per- 
mitted two  courses  of  the  same  color  to  be  served  in 
succession,  a  fault  so  grievous  that  it  seemed  almost 
impossible  for  any  lady  of  culture  to  have  committed ! 

'  Dinner  is  a  daily  and  important  proceeding,  which 
can  only  be  accomplished  worthily  by  people  of  wit 
and  parts.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  eat  a  dinner  ;  the 
guest  must  speak  with  a  serene  and  discreet  gayety." 
So  wrote  Dumas  the  elder  ;  no  mean  authonty  he, 
great  writer,  and  greater  gourmet.  Thomas  Carlyle 
was  a  dyspeptic  ;  used  to  eat  sour  apples  between 
meals  ;  was  never  known  thoroughly  to  enjoy  a  per- 
fect dinner — society's  perfectest  gift  to  mankind.  So 
it  is  quite  in  the  nature  of  things  that  he  should  say  : 
"  Of  a  truth,  if  man  were  not  a  poor,  hungry  das- 
tard, and  even  much  of  a  blockhead  withal,  he  would 
cease  criticising  his  victuals  to  such  extent,  and  crit- 
icise himself  rather,  what  he  does  with  his  victuals." 

The  earliest  peas  of  the  season  ought  to  come  to 

table  as  the  bodyguard  of  that  sublimated  morsel,  a 
boiled  brook  trout.  If  you  have  not  tried  the  com- 
bination, lose  no  time.  Secure  your  speckled  beauty 
fresh  from  his  native  waters,  and  delay  not  in  plung- 
ing him  into  a  kettle  of  boiled  salted  water.  Deposit 
also,  in  another,  an  "elegant  sufficiency"  of  fresh 
green  peas,  and  boil  both  for  about  fifteen  minutes. 
Pour  the  water  from  the  peas  ;  -add  a  teaspoonful  of 
butter  to  them,  with  a  dash  of  cayenne  ;  pour  them 
out  on  a  hot  platter,  and  quickly  lay  the  trout  upon 
them.  Need  it  be  said  that  no  time  should  be  lost  in 
gustatory  anticipation  ? The  way  to  make  straw- 
berries digestible  to  those  who  are  unable  to  eat  them 
on  account  of  dyspepsia,  or  any  other  cause,  is  very 
simple,  as  all  true  remedies  are.  We  are  in  the  habit 
of  eating  strawberries  with  cream,  juice  of  an  orange, 
etc.  Now  the  way  to  make  them  harmless  is  to  cover 
them  with  a  very  large  allowance  of  powdered  sugar, 
and  then  squeeze  over  them  one,  two,  or  three  lem- 
ons, according  to  the  quantity.  Th%  lemon  juice 
brings  out  the  strawberry  flavor  more  than  anything 
else,  and  its  acidity  is  counteracted  by  the  large  quan- 
tity of  sugar.  The  lemon  juice  should  be  in  the  same 
proportion  as  the  cream  would  be  in  place  of  which 

it  is  used. The  Bouillabaisse,  of  which  Thackeray 

wrote  so  charmingly,  is  "  a  noble  hotch-potch  of  fish, 
all  placed  in  a  bubbling  cauldron.  The  larger  fish 
are  cut  into  small  pieces ;  the  mess  crowned  with  bay, 
sharpened  with  lemon,  stimulated  with  white  wine, 
fortified  with  potatoes,  tickled  with  garlic,  and  served 

smoking  hot." At  breakfast  time  Carlyle  used  to 

come  down  grumbling,  and,  glancing  at  the  well- 
spread  board,  declare  the  food  to  be  unfit  for  a  dog. 
Mrs.  Carlyle  thereupon  would  order  the  girl  to  take 
the  despised  viands  back  to  the  kitchen.  Presently, 
when  the  philosopher  was  desperately  hungry,  his 
spouse  would  order  the  same  dishes  to  be  brought 
back,  which  her  husband  immediately  proceeded  to 
devour  with  infinite  relish  and  without  any  more  ado. 


CLXXVI.— Sunday,  April  24.— BUI  of   Fare    for  Six 
Persons. 
Potato  Soup  Maigre. 
Fried  Brook  Trout  with  Sliced  Lemon. 
Brains,  fried  with  Parsley,  Onions,  and  Sherry  Wine. 
Baked  Tomatoes,  Cauliflower,  Roast  Beef,  Yorkshire  Pud- 
ding. 
Salade  Sut-doise. 
Lemon  Pie,  Strawberries,  Devonshire  Cream,  Apples, 

Oranges  and  Bananas. 
To  made  Salade  Suc"doise,  see  Vol.  IV.,  No.  75. 
To  Make  Devonshire  Cream. — Take  a  pan  of  yester- 
day morning's  milk  and  put  it  over  a  kettle  of  boiling  water  ; 
let  it  remain  until  you  can  see  the  size  of  the  bottom  of  the 
pan  in  the  top  of  the  cream.  Put  it  aside,  and  when  cold 
remove  the  cream,  and  serve  with  the  strawberries, 


TO  HOUSEKEEPERS. 


If  you  wish  to  use  goods  of 
fulf  weight  and  absolute  purity, 
see  your  grocer  supplies  yon 
with 
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ARBUCKLE'S 
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THE    LOVERS-    CHAIR. 

There  are  eccentric  men  in  the  West,  remarks  the 
New  York  Times.     The  same  is  true    of  all  parts  of 
the  country,  but  Western  eccentricity  develops  itself 
in  ways  that  are  peculiar,  ingenious,  and  pleasing. 
Mr.  James  W.   Beale,  of  some  unnecessary  Indiana 
town,  the  name  of  which  may  be  omitted,  furnishes  a 
l  conspicuous    and    characteristic  illustration  of    this 
great  truth,  and  his  name  deserves  to  be  remembered 
;  among  those    who  can  appreciate  eccentricity  of  a 
( truly  original  type.      Mr.   Beale  has  a  daughter,  of 
whom — although   she   will   never  be  a   Presidential 
candidate—it  may  be  remarked  that  she  is  a  good 
girl,  weighing  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  pounds. 
She  is  greatly  respected  by  all  who  know  her,   and  is 
I  undoubtedly  a  most  estimable  person,   of  whom  her 
|  father  might  be  honestly  proud.      It  is,  however,  a 
i  part  of  Mr.  Beale's  eccentricity  to  assume  that  when 
i  a  young  man  comes    to    spend    the  evening  with  a 
i  young  lady  the  two  usually  occupy  only  a  single  chair. 
,  This  theory,  which  is  doubtless  founded  on   the  un- 
}  substantial  basis  of  the  alleged    comic    columns  of 
[  Chicago  journals,  is,  of  course,  utterly  untenable  by 
j  any  man  of  sound  judgment,  but  the  eccentric  Mr. 
I  Beale  firmly  believes  it.     He    cherishes,    moreover, 
,  views  of  the  strictest  nature  as  to  the  way  in  which 
a  young  lady  should  conduct  herself,  and  he  has  often 
informed   Miss  Beale  that  a  community  of  chairs  is 
one  of  the  most  wicked  of  the  ideas  of  modern  Social- 
1  ism,  and  that  no  young  lady  should  permit  any  man 
,  to  sit  within  ten  feet  of  her  chair.      His  daughter  has 
invariably  replied,  "Yes,  Pa,   I  think  you  are  quite 
right,"  but  the  eccentric  man  has  never  put  full  con- 
fidence in  her  sincerity. 

In  order  to  test  it  Mr.  Beale  has  on  several  occa- 
sions abruptly  entered  the  back  parlor  on  Sunday 
evening  when  he  knew  that  young  Mr.  Barlow,  the 
local  druggist's  assistant,  was  occupying  the  room 
in  company  with  Miss  Beale.  On  each  occasion  he 
found  the  young  people  standing  and  gazing  intently 
on  a  chromo  which  decorates  the  wall  just  above  the 
grate.  Two  chairs,  distant  from  one  another  about 
fifteen  feet,  were  visible,  but  there  was  nothing  to 
show  that  either  of  them  had  been  occupied.  Although 
he  thus  failed  to  discover  any  evidence  that  his 
'  daughter  had  departed  from  his  instructions,  Mr. 
Beale  was  far  from  being  convinced  that  all  was  right, 
and  accordingly  he  designed  his  now  celebrated 
patent  adjustable  chair,  a  mechanical  invention  in- 
tended to  restrain  young  people  from  any  tendency 
to  overtax  the  strength  of  any  one  chair.  ■ 

The  patent  adjustable  chair  does  not  present  any 
novel  peculiarities  to  the  eye,  but  it  is  so  constructed 
that  when  an  excess  of  weight  is  placed  upon  it,  the 
seat  sinks  to  the  floor,  and  a  whistle,  worked  by  com- 
pressed air,  gives  forth  a  weird  and  piercing  shriek. 
It  can  be  adjusted  so  as  to  sink  with  almost  any  de- 
sired weight,  and  a  judicious  father  can  regulate  it 
according  to  the  weight  of  his  daughter  and  of  her 
various  visitors.  For  example,  Miss  Beale  weighed, 
■  as  has  been  said,  one  hundred  and  thirty-three 
pounds,  and  Mr.  Barlow  weighed  one  hundred  and 
fifty-five.  If,  therefore,  Mr.  Beale  adjusted  his  pat- 
tent  chair  so  that  it  would  sink  under  a  weight  of  two 
hundred  pounds,  it  is  evident  that  the  weight  of  the 
young  lady  or  the  young  man  alone  could  not  cause 
the  whistle  to  sound,  but  that  their  combined  -weight 
could  not  be  placed  upon  the  chair  without  setting 
the  peculiar  machinery  in  action.  There  was  also  a 
Mr.  Carpenter,  weighing  two  hundred  and  four 
pounds,  who  occasionally  called  on  Miss  Beale,  and 
on  nights  when  he  was  expected  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  fix  the  sinking  point  of  the  chair  at  three 
hundred  pounds.  The  merit  of  the  invention  is  ob- 
vious, and  Mr.  Beale  felt,  when  he  placed  his  patent 
adjustable  chair  in  the  back  parlor  one  Sunday  even- 
ing, just  before  Mr.  Barlow's  arrival,  that  he  was  now 
certain  to  learn  whether  his  daughter  was  in  the  habit 
of  implicitly  obeying  his  counsels. 

About  nine  o'clock  the  ingenious  father,  who  was 
in  the  dining-room  waiting  earnestly  for  the  whistle, 
heard  the  peculiar  and  unmistakable  sound  of  that 
treacherous  device,  and  instantly  rushed  into  the  back 
parlor.  He  found  Mr.  Barlow  lying  across  the  col- 
lapsed chair,  and  Miss  Beale  standing  at  an  irre- 
proachable distance  from  him,  anxiously  inquiring  if 
he  was  hurt  He  said  he  had  accidentally  caught  his 
foot  in  the  hearth-rug  and  had  fallen  over  the  chair. 
This  explanation  could  not  be  rejected,  for  it  was 
quite  possible  that  the  chair  might  have  been  col- 
lapsed by  such  an  accident.  The  disappointed  father 
withdrew,  taking  his  chair  with  him,  and  admitting 
to  himself  that  his  daughter  was  not  to  be  caught  with 
any  ordinary  trap. 

But  in  spite  of  this  failure  the  adjustable  chair  has 
recently  been  brought  prominently  before  the  public. 
When  the  Presbyterian  Synod  met  last  month  in  the 
meeting-house  attended  by  Mr.  Beale,  and  there  was 
a  scarcity  of  chairs  ou  the  platform,  he  sent  the  sex- 
ton to  his  house  with  instructions  to  bring  all  the 
chairs  he  could  find.  The  adjustable  chair  was  among 
them,  and  Mr.  Beale,  forgetting  its  peculiarities,  made 
haste  to  personally  offer  it  to  the  Moderator.  The 
chair,  as  a  subsequent  examination  proved,  had  been 
adjusted  to  seat  well  three  hundred  pounds,  and  it  so 
happened  that  the  Moderator  weighed  just  three  hun- 
dred and  one.  When,  therefore,  after  delivering  an 
impressive  speech,  the  reverend  gentleman  sat  down, 
the  assembly  was  horrified  to  see  him  sink  rapidly  to 
the  floor,  while  the  shriek  of  the  whistle  was  supposed 
to  be  a  cry  of  pain  wrung  from  the  unhappy  man. 
The  subsequent  trial  and  expulsion  of  Mr.  Beale  for 
sacrilegiously  playing  a  dangerous  practical  joke  on 
the  Moderator,  with  the  design  of  bringing  Presbyte- 
rianism  into  contempt  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  has 
made  the  peculiarities  of  the  chair  familiar  to  almost 
every  one. 

There  is  an  Iowa  clergyman  who  charges  for  the 
performance  of  a  marriage  ceremony  according  to 
the  weight  of  the  parties  :  two  cents  a  pound  for  the 
bridegroom,  and  four  cents  a  pound  for  the  bride.  In 
that  parish  it  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  hear  a 
young  man  remark  :  "  No,  darling,  it  can  not  be  im- 
mediately ;  you're  too  fat. ' 

An  anchorite  is  a  fellow  who,  when  he  finds  a  pretty 
girl,  will  anchor  right  there. 


It  is  thorough  in  its  medicinal  action,  and  yet  so 
agreeable  to  the  taste,  that  patrons  often  disregard 
our  injunction  to  divide  the  lozenge  into  parts  (say 
two  doses)  to  meet  their  respective  cases.  At  the  out- 
set, it  is  especially  essential  to  observe  the  directions 
closely  till  one  becomes  accustomed  to  its  use — when 
mild  action  and  the  most  satisfactory  results  are  sure 
to  follow. 

The  above  remarks  apply  to  Tropic- Fruit  Laxative, 
the  best  curative  in  the  world  for  constipation  and 
kindred  ailments, 


MAGAZINE  VERSE. 

"  Aprille." 
She  walked  across  the'fields,  ice-bound, 

Like  some  shy,  sunny  hint  of  spring, 
And  stooping  suddenly,  she  found 

A  violet— a  dainty  thing, 
Which  shunned  the  chilly  light  of  day 
Until  sweet  "  Aprille"  came  that  way. 

They  knew  each  other,  girl  and  flower  ; 

There  was  some  subtile  bond  between  ; 
And  I  had  walked,  that  very  hour, 

The  fields,  and  had  no  violet  seen  : 
For  me  the  winter  landscape  lay 
All  blossomless  and  black  and  gray. 

They  knew  me  not,  blue  flower,  blue  eyes  ; 

She,  careless,  passed  me  when  we  met ; 
The  tender  glance  which  I  would  prize 

Above  all  things,  the  violet 
Received  ;  and  I  went  on  my  way, 
Companioned  with  the  cheerless  day. 

From  wintry  days  blue  violets  shrink  ; 

From  wintry  lives  blue  eyes  will  turn  ; 
And  yet  if  she,  I  sometimes  think, 

Could  smile  on  me  with  sweet  concern, 
One  life  so  like  this  wintry  day 
Would  spring-time  be  for  aye  and  aye. 

— Harper's  for  May. 


Threnody. 
Oh,  sweei  are  the  scents  and  songs  of  spring, 

And  brave  are  the  summer  flowers  ; 
And  chill  are  the  autumn  winds,  that  bring 

The  winter's  lingering  hours. 
And  the  world  goes  round  and  round, 

And  the  sun  sinks  into  the  sea  ; 
And  whether  I'm  on  or  under  the  ground. 

The  world  cares  little  for  me. 

The  hawk  sails  over  the  sunny  hill ; 

The  brook  trolls  on  in  the  shade  ; 
But  the  friends  I  have  lost  He  cold  and  still 

Where  their  stricken  forms  were  laid. 
And  the  world  goes  round  and  round, 

And  the  sun  slides  into  the  sea  ; 
And  whether  I'm  on  or  under  the  ground, 

The  world  cares  little  for  me. 

O  life,  why  art  thou  so  bright  and  boon  ! 

O  breath,  why  art  thou  so  sweet  ! 
O  friends,  how  can  ye  forget  so  soon 

The  loved  ones  who  lie  at  your  feet  ! 
But  the  world  goes  round  and  round, 

And  the  sun  drops  into  the  sea, 
And  whether  I'm  on  or  under  the  ground, 

The  world  cares  little  for  me. 

The  ways  of  men  are  busy  and  bright ; 

The  eye  of  woman  is  kind  ; 
It  is  sweet  for  the  eyes  to  behold  the  light. 

But  the  dying  and  dead  are  blind. 
And  the  world  goes  round  and  round, 

And  the  sun  falls  into  the  sea, 
And  whether  I'm  on  or  under  the  ground, 

The  world  cares  little  lor  me. 

But  if  life  awake,  and  will  never  cease 

On  the  future's  distant  shore, 
And  the  rose  of  love  and  the  lily  of  peace 

Shall  bloom  there  forevermore, 
Let  the  world  go  round  and  round, 

And  the  sun  sink  into  the  sea ! 
For,  whether  I'm  on  or  under  the  ground, 

Oh,  what  will  it  matter  to  me? 
— J.  G.  Holland  in  Scribner  s  for  May. 


Parted. 
Can  I  believe,  what  yet  mine  eyes  have  seen, 

That  we  are  parted  who  were  once  so  near  ? 
That  far  behind  us  lie  the  meadows  green, 

Where  we  no  more  may  greet  the  early  year, 
And  praise  the  dewy  crocus-buds,  while  yet 

More  happy  in  each  other  than  in  spring? 
If  I  remember,  how  should  you  forget, 

And  leave  me  lonely  in  my  wandering? 

Can  I  believe,  what  yet  mine  ears  have  heard, 

That  severed  is  our  sweet  companionship? 
An  autumn  wind  among  the  woodlands  stirred 

And  blew  your  kisses  from  my  grieving  lip  ; 
Time  stepped  between  us,  and  unclasped  our  hands 

That  reach  in  vain  across  the  widening  days  ; 
Life  met  our  wistful  looks  with  stern  commands, 

And  led  us  coldly  down  divided  ways. 

Can  I  believe,  what  yet  my  heart  has  felt, 

That  never  more  our  paths  will  be  the  same? 
That  even  now  your  joyous  musings  melt 

To  tenderer  longing  at  a  dearer  name? 
Then  say  farewell,  since  that  must  be  the  word. 

In  life's  strange  journey  I  may  yet  rejoice, 
But  still  through  all  its  voices  will  be  heard 

The  lingering  echo  of  your  vanished  voice. 
— Katharine  Lee  Bates  in  Calif  or nian  for  May. 


EW    DEPARTURE ! 


To  meet  a  constant  and  growing  demand  for  a  finer 
class  of  JEWELRY  than  is  usually  imported  to  this 
city,  we  have  established  a  new  FACTORY,  complete 
in  all  the  details  of  improved  machinery,  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  the  best  goods  that  can  be  made. 

We  have  employed  the  most  skillful  artisans  in  all 
branches  of  the  business,  and  shall  produce  a  class  of 
goods  that  can  not  be  excelled  in  quality  of  material, 
beauty  of  design,  or  excellence  of  finish. 


DIAMOND  WORK 

will  be,  as  heretofore,  a  SPECIALTY;  and  to  parties 
desiring  to  have  JEWELS  reset  in  more  modern  styles, 
or  work  made  to  order,  we  are  prepared  to  furnish 
designs  and  material  at  the  lowest  prices. 

Particular  attention  paid  to  the  manufacture  of 
MEDALS,  CLASS  RINGS,  PINS,  BADGES,  etc.,  at 
very  low  prices. 

GEO.  C.  SHREVE    &   CO., 

No.  110  Montgomery  Street. 


CALIFORNIA   FURNITURE 

MANUFACTURING    CO. 


Rabbi  Ishmael. 
The  Rabbi  Ishmael,  with  the  woe  and  sin 
Of  the  world  heavy  on  him,  entering  in 
The  Holy  of  Holies,  saw  an  awful  Face 
With  terrible  splendor  filling  all  the  place. 
1  O  Ishmael  Ben  Elisha  !  "  said  a  voice, 
1  What  seekest  thou?    What  blessing  is  thy  choice?" 
And,  knowing  that  he  stood  before  the  Lord, 
Within  the  shadow  of  the  cherubim, 
Wide-winged  between  the  blinding  light  and  him, 

He  bowed  himself,  and  uttered  not  a  word, 
But  in  the  silence  of  his  soul  was  prayer  : 
"  O  thou  Eternal !     I  am  one  of  all, 
And  nothing  ask  that  others  may  not  share. 

Thou  art  almighty  ;  we  are  weak  and  small, 
And  yet  thy  children  :  let  thy  mercy  spare  !  " 
Trembling  he  raised  his  eyes,  and,  in  the  place 
Of  the  insufferable  glory,  lo  !  a  face 
Of  more  than  mortal  tenderness,  that  bent 
Graciously  down  in  token  of  assent, 
And,  smiling,  vanished  !     With  strange  joy  elate, 
The  wondering  Rabbi  sought  the  temple's  gate. 
Radiant  as  Moses  from  the  Mount,  he  stood 
And  cried  aloud  unto  the  multitude  ; 
'  O  Israel,  hear  !     The  Lord  our  God  is  good  ! 
Mine  eyes  have  seen  His  glory  and  His  grace ; 
Beyond  His  judgments  shall  His  love  endure  ; 
The  mercy  of  the  Merciful  is  sure  !  " 
—John  Greenleaf  Whittierin  Atlantic  for  May, 
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"We  are  such  stuff  as  dreams  are  made  of,"  saith 
the  poet,  a  poet  who  knew  what  he  was  talking 
about,  for  he  was  not  a  modern  one.  We  must  be  a 
queer  lot  indeed,  upon  that  supposition,  as  any  one 
will  admit  who  has  ever  dreamed  a  dream,  either  by 
night  or  by  day.  And,  to  realize  of  what  extraordi- 
nary stuft  dreams  can  be  made,  go  to  see  Willie 
Edouin's  "  Sparks."  Dreams  have  always  been  the 
darlings  of  the  playwright's  heart.  When  his  fancy 
gets  riotous  and  his  facts  become  extravagant,  he 
claps  the  whole  act,  or  a  whole  play  for  that  matter, 
into  a  dream,  and  criticism  is  disarmed.  He  may 
introduce  fairies,  hobgoblins,  sprites,  ghouls,  any- 
thing he  likes,  and  who  shall  say  him  nay?  That 
sort  of  gentry  are  at  perfect  liberty  to  walk  about  in 
dreams,  and  no  one  may  accuse  them  of  committing 
trespass.  Yet  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why  Mr.  Willie 
Edouin  should  have  had  a  dream  in  his  play.  A 
photograph  gallery,  as  galleries  go  nowadays,  is 
surely  quite  sufficient  latitude  for  any  reasonable  de- 
gree of  eccentricity.  One  need  only  look  at  the 
pictures  which  enterprising  photographers  hang  at 
their  front  doors  to  imagine  some  strange  scenes 
within.  For  it  is  no  longer  players  only  who  pose  in 
all  sorts  of  attitudes  and  all  sorts  of  dresses  in 
an  afternoon.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  players 
should  not,  for  their  photos  are  their  advertisers,  a 
part  of  their  capital.  To  get  a  good  photograph  is 
a  good  stroke  of  business.  But,  turning  over  the 
cards  in  a  gallery  how  often  will  you  come 
upon  the  same  simpering  face,  a  young  woman  taken 
decolletee  in  this  picture,  highly  beruffed  in  that ;  in 
a  long  court  train  here,  in  a  trotteuse  there  ;  with  her 
eyes  glued  to  the  ceiling  now,  and,  anon,  with  them 
modestly  cast  to  the  carpet.  One  may  gauge  the 
depths  of  a  woman's  vanity  by  them,  if  such  depths 
be  fathomable  ;  and  surely  a  woman,  a  lady,  in  pri- 
vate life,  going  in  at  a  photographer's  door,  followed 
by  her  entire  wardrobe  in  a  basket,  is  a  sight  for  the 
amusement  of  her  friends,  and  furnishes  abundant 
material  for  the  farce-writer.  It  was  quite  a  happy 
thought  in  Willie  Edouin  to  select  this  especial  phase 
of  modern  customs  for  a  two  hours  of  fun.  Anything 
in  the  world  might  come  out  of  that  big  black  box 
which  the  gymnastic  imp  introduces,  and  some  very 
pretty  things  do.  But  why  all  this  should  have  been 
prefaced  by  the  first  act,  who  shall  say?  Mr.  Willie 
Edouin  must  have  cast  a  comprehensive  eye  upon  his 
own  specialties,  and  determined  to  introduce  them 
all.  Hence  this  comfortable  household,  out  of  which 
all  the  children  have  married  one  by  one,  and  the  old 
couple  are  left  alone,  and  in  which  Mr.  Edouin  shines 
as  the  patriarch,  Alice  Atherton  is  a  sweet  old  lady, 
in  her  gray  satin  gown.  I  like  her  little  touches  of 
realism ;  she  shows  such  genuine  and  unusual  courage 
in  shedding  little  bits  of  natural  vanity.  She  bowed 
her  legs  and  turned  in  her  toes  as  the  Indian  squaw ; 
and,  as  Grandmamma,  she  wears  the  big,  loose,  un- 
heeled  slippers,  which  the  aged  affect  for  comfort's 
sake,  and  a  hideously  respectable  plain  white  stocking. 
She  is  not  an  artist,  she  is  hardly  an  actress,  but  she 
is  very  nice.  However,  an  aged  and  respectable  old 
lady,  though  never  so  charming,  is  not  amusing  when 
one  goes  to  laugh.  And  Mr.  Edouin,  although  he  gives 
a  very  clever  picture  of  senility,  and  has  an  odd  old 
man's  trick,  which  he  must  have  copied  from  life,  be- 
comes very  tiresome.  Old  men  are  apt  to  become 
prolix  over  the  supper  table,  and  it  is  really  a  relief 
when  the  gudewife  gives  her  auld  man  his  toddy,  and 
he  goes  to  sleep.  Mr.  Edouin  does  not  allow  the 
other  specialists  much  opportunity  in  the  first  act, 
but  Miss  Lilian  Russell,  Miss  Hattie  Starr,  and  Mr. 
Guise  sing  a  trio,  and  Miss  Marion  Elmore  and  Mr. 
Powers  give  a  song  and  dance.  Miss  Marion  El- 
more is  a  pretty  little  girl,  with  as  nimble  a  pair  of 
heels  as  ever  flashed  in  black  embroidered  stockings. 
She  has  not  very  much  to  do,  but  she  does  that  little 
with  an  ardor  and  an  energy  that  are  quite  surprising, 
and  in  the  second  act  she  wears  a  costume  which  is  a 
picture,  it  is  so  delightfully  and  so  really  old  fashioned. 
There  have  been  poke  bonnets  by  the  score  at  all  the 
theatres  since  Easter  Sunday,  but  for  a  genuine  real 
pokey  old  poke,  commend  me  to  Miss  Marion  El- 
more's. 

One  finds  one's  thoughts  wandering  to  costumes 
when  trying  to  think  of  the  specialties  of  the  com- 
pany, for  really,  aside  from  Willie  Edouin,  there  are 
no  specialties,  and  his  we  all  know  of  old,  for  who 
has  not  seen  him  a  ballet  girl,  a  mock  villain,  and  an 
intensely  maladroit  young  man  ?  He  and  Miss  Alice 
Atherton  give  quite  an  amusing  burlesque  of  a  modern 
melodrama,  and  Alice  Atherton,  dressed  as  a  city 
swell,  sings  "lardy  da."  Her  face  is  as  pretty  as 
ever,  and  her  voice  as  childish,  but  alas  !  pretty  Alice 
has  become  a  size  too  large  for  a  city  swell's  costume. 
There  is  a  pretty  young  girl,  a  Miss   Lillian    Russell, 


who  has  a  voice  as  sweet  and  fresh  as  a  thrush,  but 
Miss  Russell  sings  everything  too  fast  and  loses  half 
the  effect  she  might  give.  What  is  the  subtilety 
in  the  "Olivette"  waltz,  which,  when  one  person  sings 
it,  sets  people  to  counting  a  cold  one,  two,  three, 
while  when  another  sings  it,  one  gives  one's  self  to 
every  wave  of  the  music,  and  it  has  in  it  a  throb  of 
that  tender  pleasant  melancholy  which  every  waltz 
should  have?  After  all,  no  one  has  given  it  quite  like 
the  luckless  Soldene,  who,  forall  of  her  meaningless  fol- 
da-rol  embellishments,  has  an  artistic  comprehension 
of  the  meaning  of  her  music.  Miss  Russell's  costumes 
are  very  pretty,  pale  blue  satin  painted  with  poppies 
and  hat  to  match,  a  paler  blue  satin  with  trailing 
vines  of  pink  morning-glories,  and  another  hat  to 
match,  and  a  pretty  affair  of  pink  and  white  and 
swansdown,  which  the  cackling  photographer  trans- 
formed most  artistically  in  the  Paul  and  Virginia 
tableau.  Apropos  of  the  cackling  photographer,  who 
bears  the  odd  name,  Jacques  Kruger,  he  is  exceed- 
ingly clever  and  something  very  like  a  character  actor. 
You  will  find  him  slightly  modified  in  many  of  the 
tin-type  galleries  which  he  burlesques.  Mr.  Jacques 
Kruger  does  not  sing  or  dance,  neither  does  Mr. 
Guise,  who  seems  to  have  been  imported  for 
that  purpose,  and  who  only  embellishes  the 
stage  in  a  dummy  sort  of  way.  Talking  of  dum- 
mies, Mr.  Edouin's  dummy  is  wounderfully 
well  done,  if  one  may  be  said  to  do  a  dummy  and  half 
the  people  had  given  up  the  idea  that  it  was  human 
when  he  began  to  dance.  Mr.  Powers,  an  odd-look- 
ing young  man,  with  an  astonishing  agility  and  nim- 
bleness,  raises  the  laugh  oftener  than  any  one  in  the 
troupe,  the  more  especially  when  he  affects  a  series  of 
marvelous  disappearances  down  the  steep  staircase. 
The  remainder  of  the  troupe  consists  of  two  or  three 
colorless,  well-formed  young  women,  who  look  very 
well  in  the  mailed  costume  of  the  knights  of  old,  and 
make  the  stage  a  brilliant  picture  for  a  brief  ten  min- 
utes of  grouping.  Altogether,  "Dreams  "  is  a  lag- 
ging affair  in  the  first  act,  and  an  amusing  little  spar- 
kle in  the  second. 

This  young  gentleman,  Billee  Taylor,  has  been 
leading  us  a  pretty  dance  of  expectancy  these  many 
weeks,  but  made  his  bow  at  last  on  Easter  Monday 
night  to  a  bewildering  array  of  big  white  poke  bon- 
nets, and  to  the  best  quality  of  audience  that  the  town 
affords.  I  do  not  think  the  town  will  go  mad  for 
"  Billee  Taylor,"  although  the  people  went  down  Bush 
Street  on  Monday,  singing  "  All  on  account  of  Eliza  " 
at  the  tops  of  their  voices  ;  but  then  one  catches  ' '  All 
on  account  of  Eliza"  in  two  minutes,  and  tires  of  it 
by  next  day.  Perhaps  if  "Billee  Taylor"  did  not 
belong  to  the  "  Pinafore"  family,  so  much  would  not 
be  expected  of  it ;  but  an  effort  has  been  made  to  im- 
itate the  Gilbert  wit.  The  Gilbert  wit  is  a  subtle  es- 
sence, which  eludes  catching ;  and  the  delicious  ab- 
surdities and  playful  but  trenchant  satire  of  "Pina- 
fore" are  altogether  wantmg  in  "Billee  Taylor." 
Nevertheless,  though  barren  of  humor,  it  is  pleasant  to 
listen  to,  for  the  composer  has  not  borrowed  the  mu- 
sic. And  although  it  has  not  one  ambitious  number, 
they  are  all  pretty  enough,  with  a  choice,  perhaps,  in 
favor  of  the  chorus,  "  Love,  love,  love,"  and  the  hat 
song,  "Just  Like  That."  It  was  refreshing  to  see 
the  familiar  people  back  again,  after  such  a  flood  of 
strangers  as  we  have  had ;  all  looking  unusually  well, 
too,  for  some  care  has  been  taken  with  the  cos- 
tumes. Miss  Emelie  Melville  added  a  dainty  touch 
or  two  to  the  orthodox  costume  of  the  charity 
girl ;  and,  if  she  looked  well  in  the  traditional  gray 
gown  and  mob  cap,  what  is  to  be  said  of  her 
in  the  prettiest  of  rustic  bridal  dresses,  and  an 
eminently  becoming  poke  bonnet  of  the  highest  di- 
mensions? Phcebe  Fairleigh  is  a  girl  with  a  will  of 
her  own,  as  she  sings,  and  says,  and  acts.  Her  num- 
bers are  all  pretty  enough,  and  generally  backed  by 
a  chorus,  but  eminently  light,  so  much  so  that  Miss 
Melville  was  obliged  to  introduce  a  song,  Molloy's 
"Clang  of  the  Wooden  Shoon,"  which  fitted  in  with 
most  unusual  appropriateness.  But  Mr.  Gustav 
Hinrichs,  the  musical  conductor,  was  either  in  a  very 
bad  temper  on  Monday  night,  or  had  an  engagement 
down  town  and  was  in  a  hurry  to  get  off,  for  he  put 
the  performance  through  at  a  galloping  rate,  and  re- 
sented an  encore  each  time  with  a  most  determined 
effort  to  get  on  without  one.  Even  the  poor  little 
chorus-girls,  who  rarely  get  recognition,  did  their 
"charity  bob "  so  nicely  that  the  audience  demanded 
it  again,  and  would  have  it,  in  the  very  teeth  of  Mr. 
Hinrichs's  wrath  and  hurry.  As  for  the  "  Clang  o^ 
the  Wooden  Shoon,"  he  was  so  bent  upon  making  a 
quickstep  of  it  that  it  was  omitted  the  last  nights. 
Next  week  Miss  Emelie  Melville  and  Mr.  Hatch  will 
introduce  instead,  Joseph  Redding's  "Del  Monte 
Waltzes,"  arranged  as  a  duet,  and  the  rapid  director 
may  plunge  along  as  quick  as  he  likes.  Mr.  Hatch 
acted  a  little  tiny  bit,  as  the  virtuous  Billee,  a  most 
decided  improvement  ;  and  Mr.  Max  Freeman  acted 
altogether  too  much.  Mr.  Freeman  strains  a  point 
too  often— a  bad  habit  in  these  days  when  the  quiet 
actors  carry  off  all  the  laurels.  What  a  pity  that 
there  is  not  some  practical  way  of  getting  at  an  aver- 
age in  these  matters.  Perhaps  Mrs.  Saunders  hit  it 
most  happily  when,  with  scarce  a  word  to  say,  and 
not  a  bar  to  sing,  she  succeeded  in  making  Eliza 
Dabsey,  a  romantic  old  creature  in  corkscrew  curls 
and  a  rainbow  gown,  the  only  really  humorous  bit  in 
the  little  opera. 

Talent  in  the  rough  is  a  very  fine  thing,  but  after 
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all  there  is  nothing  tells  so  well  upon  the  stage  as 
years  of  training.  I  hope  it  may  do  something  for 
Miss  Lillie  Post  one  day,  and  that  she  will  lose  that 
spasmodic  little  jerk  which  she  has  so  assiduously 
cultivated.  She  fits  sometimes  very  nicely  into  a 
small  part  in  these  operas,  but  she  is  not  to  be  con- 
gratulated upon  her  Arabella,  the  more  especially  as 
the  New  York  Arabella  is  said  to  have  disputed  the 
palm  with  Phcebe.  Mr.  Harry  Allen,  magniloquently 
advertised  as  "librettist  and  superintendent  of  the 
entire  production,"  is  nothing  really  extraordinary  as 
Sir  Mincing  Lane,  but  as  "superintendent  of  the 
en  tire  production  "  has  acquitted  himself  very  well, 
for  many  of  the  little  points  made  are  due  to  thorough 
drilling,  such  as  the  "charity  bob"  and  the  hat  sa- 
lute. True,  Billee  Taylor's  hat  wobbled  a  little,  and 
would  go  on  his  head  just  at  the  proper  moment, 
but  then  Billee  was  not  long  promoted  to  a  lieuten- 
ancy, and  had  not  learned  to  manage  a  cocked  hat ; 
but  Mr.  Hatch  was  singing  his  song  very  well,  and 
no  one  minded  the  wobble.  Mr.  Caselli,  in  a  very 
good  make-up  as  the  bo'sn,  had  an  exhausting 
■imount  of  encores  in  his  song  of  "  All  on  account  of 
Hi 

"  Billee  Taylor "  rather  increases  in  popularity  as 
the  week  goes  on,  but,  although  it  is  good  for  a  fort- 
night's pleasure,  its  music  is  too  thin  to  wear  long  ; 
and  although  it  is  better  produced  at  the  California 
than  it  could  possibly  have  been  in  the  East,  since  the 
Melville  Company  is  much  superior  to  the  New  York 
company,  one  can  not  help  wondering  why  it  so  much 
pleased  the  Metropolitans. 

There  is  music  in  the  air.  1  mean  the  premonitory 
notes  of  the  Gee  Concert.  The  young  gentlemen 
who  have  taken  it  in  hand  are  evidently  going  to  make 
a  success  of  it.  A  very  pleasant  feature  of  the  affair 
is  the  giving  up  of  their  night  by  the  Mendelssohn 
Quintette  Club.  But  they  will  not  lose  by  their  cour- 
tesy. Betsy  B. 

The  increased  seating  capacity  of  the  Tivoli  Gar- 
dens accommodates  about  two  hundred  additional 
visitors  nightly,  and  there  is  no  present  abatement  in 
attendance;  which  proves  the  popularity  of  "Oli- 
vette." Mr.  John  McKenzie  and  Miss  Ethel  Linton 
have  taken  the  places  of  Miss  Hattie  Moore  and 
Harry  Gates.  The  "  Rose  of  Castile"  will  be  the 
next  attraction. 

Obscure  Intimations. — Translator,  Los  Ange- 
les :  We  are  not  in  present  need  of  the  sort  of  work 
you  mention.      If  you  will  send  us  something  very 

good,  why  then — "of  course." "Song,"  Hunts- 

ville  :  We  have  more  than  we  can  use,  conveniently, 

already  on  hand. "Reader:"  It  did  not  appear 

in  our  paper. C.  R. ,  Los  Angeles  :  We  will  send 

paper  for  three  months.    ' '  Fairy  Story  "  declined. 

"  R.  W.,"  Petaluma  :  Your  letter  was  mislaid,  and 
not  read  until  Tuesday ;  hence  answer  would  have 
been  too  late.  Accept  our  thanks  for  your  proposal, 
but  we  have  already  made  arrangements  with  another. 


Thirty  Days'  Trial  Allowed.— We  send  Doc- 
tor Dye's  celebrated  Electro- Voltaic  Belts,  and  other 
electric  appliances,  on  trial  for  thirty  days,  to  men 
only  who  are  aimcted  with  nervous  debility,  lost  vi- 
tality, and  kindred  troubles,  guaranteeing  speedy  re- 
lief and  complete  restoration  of  vigor  and  manhood. 
Illustrated  pamphlet  free.  Address,  Voltaic  Belt 
Co.,  Marshall,  Mich. 


If  one  can  buy  goods  of  the  best,  and  be  respect- 
fully waited  on  besides,  at  reasonable  rates,  that  is  all 
one  needs  these  good  times.  Nearly  everybody  has 
some  money  nowadays.  We  are  all  going  to  give 
our  wives  some  money  for  spring  millinery  this  week 
or  next.  It  is  important  to  know  then,  just  where  to 
advise  them  to  buy.  We  are  convinced  that  Mrs. 
Skidmore's  establishment,  1114  Market  Street,  will 
give  them  what  they  require :  that  is,  the  most  fash- 
ionable goods  at  the  most  reasonable  rates. 

Photography,  lithography  and  wood  engraving  have 
made  the  running  in  recent  popular  art.  In  nothing 
is  this  more  noticeable  than  in  the  illustration  of  the 
innumerable  trade  circulars  now  used  in  the  adver- 
tisement of  fine  goods  all  over  the  civilized  world. 
Last  year  we  noticed  a  catalogue  issued  by  the  enter- 
prising establishment  of  C.  Herrmann.  This  year 
Mr.  Herrman  is  out  with  another  catalogue  of  hats, 
that  exceeds  in  beauty  of  illustration  anything  of  the 
kind  he  has  offered  to  the  San  Francisco  public.  Be- 
sides being  an  attractive  specimen  of  book  work,  it 
is  a  valuable  guide  in  purchasing,  and  those  readers 
of  the  catalogue  living  out  of  town,  having  need  of 
anything  in  Mr.  Herrman's  line,  can  consult  the 
catalogue  and  save  a  trip  to  the  city. 


Canvassers  make  from  $25  to  $50  per  week  selling 
goods  for  E.  G.  Rideout  &  Co.,  10  Barclay  Street, 
New  York.     Send  for  catalogue  and  terms. 


"  Valuable  to  Science." — There  were  three  ol 
them,  all  archaeologists,  driving  along  a  road  neai 
Monterey,  on  their  way  to  see  the  remains  of  the 
old  Indian  earthworks  that  are  to  be  found  in  that 
section.  They  were  talking  very  learnedly  together 
when  a  sharp  turn  in  the  road  brought  them  suddenly 
upon  an  old  barn  that  stood  end  on  to  the  highway, 
on  which  end  (constructed  of  boards  placed  perpen- 
dicularly) was  painted  in  large,  but  venerably  indis- 
tinct letters,  the  somewhat  curious  legend,  hie' ' "'  'Domet 
est.  "  Latin !  "  said  the  one  who  was  driving,  as  he 
reined  in  the  horse.  "Yes,"  said  another,  "and 
wretchedly  poor  too. "  "  I'd  like  to  know  what  it's 
for,  and  how  it  came  there ;  it  may  be  valuable  to 
science,"  said  the  third,  an  innocent,  credulous,  and 
guileless  man.  There  was  an  old  woman  hanging 
out  clothes  in  the  yard  of  the  house  near  by,  and  to 
her  they  shouted  out  and  inquired  concerning  it ;  in 
answer  to  which  she  took  a  clothes-pin  out  of  her 
mouth  and  shrieked  back  :  "  It  don't  mean  nothing 
now,  but  afore  the  wind  got  inside  the  barn  and 
blew  that  "ere  end  out,  and  my  old  man  put  up  the 
boards  again  mixed,  it  did  read  :  '  The  Domestic.  '  " 


A  word  with  practical  mining  men.  Every  miner 
who  has  ever  fired  a  train  of  ordinary  blasting  powder, 
knows  that  the  fumes  therefrom,  though  unpleasant, 
are  comparatively  innocuous.  But  every  miner  who 
has  used  the  so-called  dynamite  powders — that  is  the 
nitro-glycerine  powders  under  whatever  name  they 
may  masquerade — knows  how  vile,  sickening,  and 
well-nigh  deadly  are  their  fumes,  however  generated. 
Yet  because  of  their  prodigious  power  and  conse- 
quent usefulness,  the  world  has  gone  on  using  them 
ever  since  they  were  discovered.  From  time  to  time 
other  explosive  compounds — claiming  to  be  without 
noxious  fumes — have  arisen,  have  had  their  little 
hour,  and  have  disappeared  from  public  view.  In 
every  case,  the  advantages  claimed  have  been  neu- 
tralized by  lack  of  explosive  power,  or  uncertainty  of 
action,  unchemical  or  climatic  conditions.  Now, 
however,  an  explosive  is  claiming  the  attention  of  the 
mining  world,  and  challenging  the  most  exacting 
trials.  This  new  explosive — Thunder  Powder — makes 
the  following  claims  :  Thunder  Powder  is  as  power- 
ful an  explosive,  bulk  for  bulk,  as  any  explosive  now 
in  industrial  use  ;  it  is  more  safe  in  handling  than 
any  explosive  whose  base  is  nitro-glycerine  ;  its  fumes 
are  absolutely  harmless.  On  these  three  proposi- 
tions Thunder  Powder  takes  its  stand,  and  demands 
the  earnest  consideration  of  practical  miners. 


CONSUMPTION  CURED. 
An  old  physician,  retired  from  practice,  having  had 
placed  in  his  hands  by  an  East  India  missionary  the 
formula  of  a  simple  vegetable  remedy  for  the  speedy 
and  permanent  cure  for  Consumption,  Bronchitis, 
Catarrh,  Asthma,  and  all  throat  and  lung  affections, 
also  a  positive  and  radical  cure  for  Nervous  Debility 
and  all  Nervous  Complaints,  after  having  tested  its 
wonderful  curative  powers  in  thousands  of  cases,  has 
telt  it  his  duty  to  make  it  known  to  his  suffering  fel- 
lows. Actuated  by  this  motive  and  a  desire  to  relieve 
human  suffering,  1  will  send  free  of  charge,  to  all  who 
desire  it,  this  recipe,  in  German,  French,  or  English, 
with  full  directions  for  preparing  and  using.  Sent 
by  mail  by  addressing  with  stamp,  naming  this  paper 
W.  W.  Sherar,  14Q  Powers'  Block,  Rochester,  N.  Y 


Children  like  Pitcher's  Castoria  because  it  is  sweet ; 
Mothers,  because  it  makes  the  child  playful  and  well, 
and  Physicians  because  it  contains  no  morphine  or 
mineral.  Wind-Colic,  Sour-Curd,  Rash,  Feverishness 
and  Worms  soon  disappear  when  Castoria  is  used. 


"Whither    away,  my  love,  my  own?   The  hills  ] 
are  purple,  the  sky  is  gold,  the   plash  of  the  waves  is  I 
a  semitone,  and  the  vesper  breeze  is  soft  as  the  fold 
of  your  jacket  of  fur,  my  love,  my  own."  "  I  go, "she 
said,  and  her  voice  was  cold,  as  she  clasped  in  anger 
her  jeweled  zone,  "  for  the  Rachel's  Enamel  Bloom  I  i 
told  you  to  put  in  your  pocket.     I  don't  care  to  buy  a 
fresh  bottle  every  time  I  go  out — even  if  it  is  for  sale  1 
by  all  druggists." 


Go  to  Bradley  &  Rulofson's,  429  Montgomery  St. 

Wei  De  Meyer's  Catarrh  Cure  has  been  proved  to 
be  a  positive  antidote  for  Catarrh,  at  any  stage. 
Catarrh  being  a  constitutional  infection  as  well  as  a 
local  inflammation,  the  elements  of  the  Cure  are  ab- 
sorbed by  the  purulent  mucous.  It  is  unquestionably 
the  most  important  medical  discovery  since  vaccina- 
tion. Supplied  by  all  druggists,  or  delivered  by  D.  B. 
Dewey  &  Co. ,  46  Dey  St. ,  N.  Y. ,  at  $1  a  package. 
Pamphlets,  with  full  explanations  and  overwhelming 
proofs,  mailed  free. 

See  "The  Awakening"  and  "The  Eighth 
Wonder  •"  also.  Carbolic  and  Camphor  Soap,  proof 
against  small-pox — all  at  Standard  Soap  Palace,  637 
Market  Street,  S.  F. 


Musical  Boxes,  Paillard  &  Co.,  23  Dupont 
St.     Repairing  done.     Prices  low. 


H.  A.  Callendes,  Fine  Watches,  Jewelry,  etc., 
has  removed  to  No.  73  Fourth  Street 


Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market  St..  cor. 
Stockton  (over  drug  store}  S.  F.     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 
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Millions  of  men,  women  and  children,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  countless  animals,  are  yearly  cured  of  Rheuma- 
tism, Swellings,  Pain  in  the  back,  Sores,  Wounds. 
Burns,  Sprains,  Strains,  Galls  and  Lameness,  by  the 
never  failing  Centaur  Liniments.  They  are  speedy, 
;heap  and  reliable.     They  never  fail  to  do  good. 

Hackett  &  Dean,  Dentists,  No.  126  Kearny  Street, 
rhurlow  Block.     Office  hours,  9  to  4. 


Morse's  Palace  of  Art,  417  Montgomery  St. 
TUTONSTER    CONCERT. 
TENDERED  TO  MR.  GEO.  J.  GEE 

Prior  to  his  departure  for  Europe. 


;rand  opera  house,  Wednes- 
day, APRIL  27,  1SS1, 

tylhe  combined    Musical   Talent   of  San    Francisco   and 
Oakland 

lemlelssolin  Quintette  Club. 

ISerr  Max  Vogrich,  Pianist. 

IRS     MAKRINER  CAMPBELL,    MRS.    J.  E.  TIP- 
PETT,  MR.  C.  W.  DUNGAN,  BENJ.  CLARK, 
W.  C.  CAMPBELL. 

[ANDEL  AND  HAYDN  SOCIETY, 
APOLLO  SOCIETY, 

ORPHEUS  CHORAL  SrciETY, 

BOHEMIAN  CLUB  CHORUS. 

,  nlted  Choirs  of  Trinity,    St.  Luke's,  Advent,   First  Con- 
gregational, St.  John's  Presbyterian,  and 
Unitarian  churches 

ll  Admission,  $1.00     Reserved  Seats,  50  cents  extra. 

Box-Sheet  at  White  House,  on  and  alter  Saturday,  April 


THE    TIVOLI  GARDENS. 

Eddy  Street,  between  Market  and  Mason. 
ruling  Bros... Proprietors  and  Managers 

ANOTHER    BRILLIANT   SUCC-SS! 

IVERY   EVENING   UNTIL    FURTHER    NOTICE. 

SODUCTION  ON  A  GRAND  SCALE  WITH  NEW 

SCENIC  EFFECTS  AND  GRAND  CAST 

OF  CHARACTERS, 

ANDRAU'S  COMIC  OPERA, 

OLIVETTE  !         OLIVETTE  1 
OLIVETTE !  OLIVETTE  ! 

Pre-eminently  the  most  popular  and  successful  Comic  Op- 
i,  at  present  the  rage  in  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Eu- 


D.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO., 

IMPORTERS    AND     WHOLESALE 

Liquor    Dealers.    322-324    FRONT    STREET, 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


RUBBER  HOSE 

GARDEN    HOSE, 

Of  all  grades  and  sizes, 

HE  VERY  CHEAPEST  AND  VERY  BEST 

THE   CELEBRATED 

IALTESE    CROSS   HOSE, 

For  Garden  purposes  and  Fire  Departments. 
Manufactured  and  for  sate  by  the 

itta  Pcrcha  and  Rubber  ]M'f"g  Co. 

JOHN    \V.  TAYLOR,  Manager, 
rner  First  and  Market  Sis.,  San  Francisco. 


OUSEKEEPERS ! 

I')0  NOT  SACRIFICE  YOUR  GOODS 

AT  AUCTION,  but 

1TORE     THEM 

II.  WINDEL  &  CO., 

D.    310    STOCKTON     STREET. 

irniture,  Pianos,  Household  Goods,  Paintings,  Trunks 
■-•    well  taken  care  of. 

'e  have  three  large,  airy,  brick  buildings,  and  no  rent  to 
1    and  can  store  goods  very  moderate. 

oney  advanced  on  goods  at  one-half  per  cent,  per  month. 

e  guarantee  against  damage  and  moths,  and  can  give 
i  -ences  dating  back  twenty  years. 


ESTABLISHED   1852. 

-  P.  HOTAUNC  &  CO. 

Sole  Agents  for  the  J.  H.  CUTTER 

<LD  BOURBON  WHISKY, 

And  Importers  of 

FINE   WINES    AND    LIQUORS, 
4  and  431  Jackson  Street,  San  Francisco. 


iilTSKA  INSTITUTE 


9*38   Post   Street. 


(  TEXT  TERM  COMMENCES  APRIL 

\      4.     KINDERGARTEN  for  Children  from  three  to 
'  ears. 

MADAME   E.  ZEITSKA,  Principal. 


Every  variety  for  sale  by 
It.  J.  TK!  IIE'.M.L    A    CO., 

319  and  '.i'it  Saitsomc  St., 
San  ft-'runclsco. 


SWEEPING  REMOVAL  SALE! 


S.  MOSGROVE    &   BRO. 

Will  commence  next  Monday,  April  4,  to  close  out 
every  item  of  their  present  stock  of  Dry  Goods,  as 
they  are  determined  not  to  earry  a  single  dollar's 
worth  of  the  stock  now  on  hand  in  their  new  estab- 
lishment. Ladies  in  the  city  and  country  can  rely 
upon  securing  bargains  now  at  Mosgrove's.  All  goods 
marked  in  plain  figures,  and  sold  only  for  Cash.  Sam- 
ples sent  to  all  parts  of  the  country  free  of  postage. 
Parcels  delivered  free  twice  a  day  in  Oakland,  Ala- 
meda, East  Oakland,  Berkeley,  San  Leandro,  and 
Haywards. 


S.  MOSGROVE    &    BRO., 

114    AND    116    KEARNY    STREET. 


CARPETS  I 

JOS.  FREDERICKS  &  CO., 

649  MARKET  STREET, 

NEW  SPRING  STYLES 

Just   Received    in    WILTON,   AXMTNSTER,   BODY 

BRUSSELS,  and  TAPESTRY.    Also,  an  elegant 

assortment  of  Genuine  Persian,  Turkish, 

Berlin,  and  other  quality  RUGS. 


JOHN  LEVY  &  GO. 

MANUFACTURING     JEWELERS, 

DEALERS  and  IMPORTERS  of  DIAMONDS, 

WATCHES,  CLOCKS,  SILVERWARE,  Etc.,  Etc. 


Having  severed  connection  with  the  late  firm  ot 
BRAVERMAN  &  LEVY,  we  hare  opened  a  new  estab- 
lishment at  NO.  118  SUTTER  STREET,  where  will  be 
found  an  ENTIRE  NEW  STOCK  of  every  description 
of  AMERICAN  and  EUROPEAN  made  WATCHES  and 
JEWELRY,  in  the  LATEST  STYLES  and  DESIGNS. 
Watch  Repairing  and  Diamond  Setting  a  SPECIALTY. 

We  would  invite  an  inspection  before  purchasing 
elsewhere.  

JOHN    LEVY  &    CO. 

118  SUTTER  STREET. 


A.  A.  CROSETT, 

Late  of  Carina ny  &  Crosett, 

HAS    OPENED 

MEN'S  FURNISHING  STORE 

With  an  entire  New  Stock  of  Goods,  at 

No   1  to  Kearny  Street,  between  Post  and  S titter. 


ORGANIZED    1861. 

Capital,    -    -    -     $600,000.00 

Re-Insnrance  Reserve,     $70,543.03 
Reserve  for  unpaid  losses,  15,900.00 
NET   SURPLUS   over  all 
liabilities,      -      -      -      144,563.40 

Total  Assets,     -     $840,004.43 

C.  T.   HOPKINS,  President. 

L.   L.   BKOWNWELL,  Vice-President. 
ZENAS   CROWELL,  Secretary. 

E.  T.   BARNES,  Assistant  Secretary. 


REMOVAL 


JOHN    MIDDLETON, 

(Successor  to  Middleton  &  Farnsworth), 

COAL    DEALER, 

lias  Removed  to 

10    POST    STREET. 


DANICHEFF  KID  GLOVES 

A  full  assortment 
of  Ladies  &  Gents 
Gloves  and  Gaunt- 
lets   of   every  de- 
scription on  hand, 
or   made   to   order 
on  short  notice. 
SPECIALTIES — Kid  Gloves,  from  2  to  25  Buttons,  Lace 
Finish,  Embroidered,  Monogram,  and  Sarah  Bernhardt. 
ROBT.  C.  <  S,  ire;.         Factory,  114  Post  Street, 
Between  Kearny  and  Dupont,  San  Francisco. 


D 


O  NOT   SACRIFICE    YOUR   FUR- 

NITURE,  PIANOS,  and  HOUSEHOLD  GOODS 
at  auction  sales,  while  you  are  boarding,  or  out  of  the  city,  but 

STORE    THEM, 

As  well  as  your  Trunks  and  Paintings,  with 

J.    H.    MOTT    &    CO., 

G47  Market  St., 

Nucleus  Block,  Second  floor. 

Large,    airy   brick   building,   with    elevator.      MONEY 
LOANED  on  valuable  soods.     Terms  moderate. 


JUST 
OUT. 


"salutation; 

A    FESTIVE    POLKA, 

Composed  by  CARLOS  TROVER. 


Published  by 

J.  B.  O'CONNOR  &  CO. 

No.  15  Dnpnnt  St.,  S.  r. 


SAMUEL   P.  MIDDLETON,  Auctioneer. 

JOHN  MIDDLETON  &  SON, 

Stock,  Real  Estate,  and  General 

AU  CTIO  N  E  ERS, 

116  Montgomery  Street, 

Occidental  Hotel  Block,  SAN   FRANCISCO. 


BUTTERICK'8 

PATTERNS-SPRING   STYLES. 

Send  Stamp  for  Catalogue.      AGENCY,  124  POST  ST., 
San    Francisco. 


Boston  and  California 

DRESS  JREFORM 

Health,  Decency,  and  Beauty. 
MERINO  UNION  UNDER-SUITS  (Splendid.     Try 

them).  Worth  Under  Garments,  Shoulder  Braces,  Abdom- 
inal'Supports,  Hygienic  Corsets,  Children's  Corded  Waists. 
Dressmaking,  and  Patterns  Cut.     Send  Stamp  for  Circulars, 


MRS.  M.  SB.  OBER, 


SOLE  AGENT. 


430  Slider  Street. 


NATHANIEL    €URRY   &   BRO. 

113  Sunsomc  Street,  San  Frnncisco, 

Importers  and  Dealers  in 

Shot-Gi;i\s,  Rifles,  and  Pistols. 

Remington,   Winchester,  and    Ken- 
nedy Repeating  Rifles. 

Colts'  and    Smith  &  Wesson    Pistols.       Sole  Agents  for 
Sharp's  Rifle  Company. 


C.  BEACH, 

BOOKSELLER    AND    STATIONER, 


Just  Receiyed. 

WEBBING,  VISITING, 

and  BIRTHDAY 

1U7  Montgomery  Street,   oi»p.  Occidental  Dotel 


-CA 
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THE  TUNEFUL    LIAR 

"The  Courtesy  of  the  Senate." 
And  if  thou  saidst  I  am  not  peer 
To  any  galoot  in  Congress  here, 
Northland  or  Southland,  far  or  near, 
Ben  Hill,  yer  a  bloody  liar  ! 

—  William  Methane. 

After  Poe. 
Now  the  spoony  rural  lover 
Round  the  moonlit  path  doth  hover, 
That  his  girl  he  may  discover 

At  the  gate,  gate,  gate  ; 
Sharp  at  half-past  eight  he  meets  her. 
And  in  ecstacy  he  greets  her, 
And  to  ices  later  treats  her — 
Lover's  bait,  bait,  bait. 
And  they  swing  upon  that  gate 
Till  the  hour's  pretty  late. 
Lots  of  sentimental  chinning 
While  he  hangs,  hangs,  hangs, 

O'er  that  gate,  the  maiden  winning  ; 
While  he  feels  against  his  face 
Bits  of  lace,  lace,  lace, 
And  the  more  divine  sensation  of  her  bangs,  bangs, 
bangs, 

And  he  e'en  forgets  her  freckles 
While  he  dreams  about  her  shekles, 
And  he  vows  her  Grecian  nose 
Is  a  rose,  rose,  rose, 
And  each  eye  a  dreamy  pansy, 
And  her  love  a  necromancy. 
And  then  appears  her  father  with  his  boot,  boot,  booL 
As  swift  as  any  lapwing, 
Just  watch  that  spoony  chap  wing 
Down  the  opalescent  lane 
Like  a  Western  hurricane, 
While  the  owls  in  every  tree-top  loudly  hoot,  hoot, 

hoot, 
And  the  parent  lists  the  music  of  his  scoot,  scoot, 

scoot — 
Lists  the  scootinabulation  of  his  scoot. 

— R.  K,  Munkittrick. 

Parted. 
'Twas  in  the  dismal  dead  of  night, 

A  cat  sat  on  the  fence, 
His  eyes  stuck  out  and  his  tail  stuck  up, 
And  he  looked  and  felt  immense. 

He  said,  in  a  sad-eyed,  heart-bowed  strain, 
' '  Where  can  Mariar  be  ?  " 
The  shadows  float  on  the  castle  wall, 
But  Mariar — where  hangs  she? 

He  sang  so  long  and  sang  so  loud, 

A  bootjack  flew  his  way, 
Alas  !  Mariar  waits  for  him 

Each  night  till  break  of  day. 

She  waits  and  weeps,  Mariar  does, 

But  never  comes  he  now, 
Yet  through  the  dark  there  nightly  rings 

Mariar's  mournful  "me-ow." 

— From  the  French  of  Victor  Hugo. 

Pentatettes. 
There  was  a  brass-founder  in  London, 
Whose  father  supposed  he  was  undone, 

But  he  finished  a  cannon, 

And  then  his  pa  ran  an' 
Said,  ' '  Run  son  and  shout '  One  ton  gun  done ! '  " 

A  dashing  young  girl  of  San  Juan 
Who  belonged  to  the  very  haul  ton, 

Said  :  "When  I'm  made  a  wife 

You  can  bet  your  sweet  life 
There'll  be  style  'till  you  can't  rest  put  on. " 

There  was  a  young  man  of  Laconia, 
Who  feared  he  had  the  pneumonia, 

So  he  ruined  his  clothes 

And  blistered  his  nose, 
By  dosing  himself  with  ammonia. 

She  wrote  in  a  handwriting  clerky, 
And  she  talked  with  an  emphasis  jerky, 

And  she  painted  on  tiles 

In  the  sweetest  of  styles, 
But  she  didn't  know  chicken  from  turkey. 

When  she  signaled  the  nearest  street  car, 
Her  smiles  were  away  above  par, 

But  a  slip  sat  her  down 

In  the  mud,  and  her  frown 
Was  as  black  as  a  barrel  of  tar. 

There  was  a  young  fellow  of  Bath, 

Said,  "  I'll  meet  you,  dear  heart,  in  the  path  ;  " 

But  he  must  have  deferred  it, 

For  papa,  who  heard  it. 
Came  and  polished  him  off  with  a  lath. 

— Unidentified  Liars. 

O    Ohio. 
O  fair  Ohio,  on  thy  fertile  plains, 
How  grow  great  booming  crops  of  massive  brains, 
And  little  consulates  beyond  the  sea 
And  treasury  desks  at  home,  but  sprout  for  thee. 
Where  the  postoffice  wooes  the  balmy  air 
Thy  voice  and  hand,  Ohio  man,  are  there. 
For  thee,  the  sutlership  bursts  into  bloom  ; 
For  thee  alone,  the  Presidential  boom. 
For  thee,  the  claims  commission  opes  its  gates, 
For  thee,  the  little  clerkship  smiling  waits. 
For  thee,  the  vacant  bench  impatient  stands  ; 
For  thee,  wait  agencies  on  Indian  lands. 
For  thee,  all  offices  of  every  grade. 
For  thee,  all  vacancies  that  can  be  made. 
Flowers  have  their  time  to  fade,  and  leaves  to  fall- 
All  things  and  seasons  thine  ;  thou  hast  'em  all. 
— Rutherford  Burchard  Hayes, 

After    Dante    Gabriel    Rossetti, 
Girl,  I  am  heartsick  for  thee,  for  that  throat 
A  serpent  up-drawn  in  all  dreamfulness 
(Whatever  blood  within  those  veins  may  press, 
Lo,  have  I  not  said  :  Sleep  takes  no  further  note  ; 
Nay,  slumber  is  peeled  from  off  me  like  a  coat?— 
This  for  eyelid  and  lip  of  thee,  traitress,) 
This  thing  may  now  no  lovefullest  words  express 
Whereof  the  unrestful  hours  alone  take  note. 

Love,  of  thy  body's  blood  is  made  for  her, 

And  of  all  pains  thy  blossom-white  breast  that  wring 

A  sacrifice,  and  of  thy  forehead's  sheen. 
This  is  the  consummate  glut  of  my  yearning 
To  plunge  her  lily  and  her  in  the  sea-water, 

Utterly  to  drown  in  turbulence  of  sage-green. 
-I'.  tlvgo.Dusenhury. 


Tropic-Fruit 
Laxative 

Is  the  Best  and  Most  Agreeable  Preparation 
in  the  World 

for  Constipation,  Biliousness,  Headache,  Indigestion, 
Hemorrhoids,  Torpid  Liver,  Indisposition,  and  all  com- 
plaints arising  from  an  obstructed  state  of  the  system. 

One  Lozenge  is 
the  usual  dose  for 
male  adults ;  one-half 
to    three-fourths  of 


one   for  ladies    and 
children. 


Thousands  are  us- 
ing it  with  the  best  re- 
sults, and  esteem  it 
m  highly  as   a   safe. 
ifL  pleasant  and  effect- 


tropidi       ive  remedy. 

and  plants. 


Prepared  from^t,^ 
fruits  \ 

TROPIC-FRUIT  LAXATIVE  serves  the  purpose  of  pills 
and  the  usual  purgatives  (of  every  name  and  nature),  and  is 
entirely  free  from  the  many  objections  common  to  them. 
Sold  by  Druggists  everywhere.    Packed  in  bronzed  tin  boxes  only. 

Price,  25  cents.     Large  boxes,  60  cents. 

Each  box  bears  the  irrivate  government  stami>,  trade-mark-  and  autograph  signature  of  the  proprietor. 


L.  D.  Latimer.  ■  Wm.  W.  Morrow. 

LATIMER  &   MORROW, 

Attorneys  and  Counsellors  at  Law, 

Rooms  :r>.  76,  and  77  Nevada  Block, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


THUNDER  POWDER  GOMP'Y. 

OFFICE, 

606  Montgomery  St.,  Room  4. 


WM.  SHERMAN President 

C.  M.  OAKLEY Secretary 

CHARLES  DE  LACY General  Manager 

BOARD    OF    DIRECTORS. 

WM.  SHERMAN,  GEO.  W.  PRESCOTT, 

F.  M.  PIXLEY,  E.  G.  WAITE, 

W.  W.  DODGE,  CHAS.  DE  LACY, 

WM.  M.  STEWART. 

This  Company  offers  to  the  public  a  new  explosive — an 
entirely  new  invention,  powerful,  cheap,  and  safe,  and  in 
every  respect  superior  to  any  other  explosive  now  in  use. 

The  Officers  of  the  Company  will  take  pleasure  in  com- 
municating to  miners,  and  others  desiring  to  experiment  with 
the  same,  full  particulars  by  mail,  or  personal  explanation 


The  New  and  magnificent 

"Hotel  del  Monte." 

MONTEREY    CAL, 

Open  all  the  Year  Rotmct. 

NOTICE   TO    EASTERN    VISITORS. 

MONTEREY,  (II...  Dec.  1G,  1880. 
The  nndersisiietl  begs  leave  tfo  announce  dial 
the  "  HOTEL  llEL  MONTE  "  v.  ill  1>C  kept  opcil 
for  the  entertainment  of  gncsts  nil  the  year 
round.  Term-  :  By  tbe  day,  $3 ;  week,  $i;.so ; 
month,  $70. 

GEO.  SOHONEWALD, 

MANAGER. 


MILLER  &  RICHARD'S 

EXTRA-HARD  METAL 

SCOTCH  TYPE 


Is    used  'upon    the  ARGONAUT  exclusively 

Address  No.  529  COMMERCIAL  STREET, 
And  205  Leidesdorff  Street,  San  Francisco 


The  Type   used   upon  this   paper  has   had  over  THREE 
MILLION  IMPRESSIONS  taken  from  it. 


THE  BEST 

AND 
CHEAPEST 

NATURAL 
APERIENT  WATER. 

"A  natural laxative,  supei  tor  to  all 'others." 
Prof.  Macnamara.,  M.  D.  of  Dublin, 

"SPEEDY,  SURE,  &  GENTLE." 
Prof.  Roberts,  F.R.C.P.  London. 

"  Relieves  the  kidneys,  unloads  the  liver, 
and  opens  the  bowels." 

London  Medical  Record. 

Ordinary  Dose,  a  Wineglass/id  before  breakfast. 
Of  all  Druggists  and  Mineral  Water  Dealers. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

RUHL  BROTHERS 

532  Montgomery  Street, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


c 


'ROWN   POINT    GOLD    AND    SIL- 

ver  Mining  Company. — Location  of  principal  place  of 
business,  San  Francisco,  California.  Location  of  works,  Gold 
Hill,  Storey  County,  State  of  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  tbat  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  twenty-third  day  of  March,  1881, 
an  assessment  (No.  45)  of  fifty  cents  per  share  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately,  in 
United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of 
the  Company,  Room  No.  3,  327  Pine  Street,  (S.  F.  Stock 
Exchange  Building,)  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  April,  1881,  will  be  de- 
linquent, and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and,  un- 
less payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Wednesday,  the 
twenty-fifth  (25th)  day  of  May,  1881,  to  pay  the  delinquent 
assessment,  together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses 
of  sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

-  JAMES    NEWLANDS,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  3,  327  Pine  Street,  (S.  F.  Stock  Exchange 
Building,)  San  Francisco,  California. 


DE  LCI-TEH  SILVER  MINING  CO 

■^"^  Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.  Location  of  works,  Gold  Hill,  Storey  County, 
Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  twelfth  day  of  April,  1881,  an  assess- 
ment (No.  27)  of  Seventy-five  (75)  Cents  per  share  was 
levied  upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  im- 
mediately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the 
office  of  the  Company,  Room  8,  No.  327  Pine  Street  (San 
Francisco  Stock  and  Exchange  Board  Building,)  San  Fran- 
cisco, California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  the  seventeenth  (17th)  day  of  May,  1881,  will  be 
delinquent,  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and, 
unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Tuesday, 
the  seventh  day  of  June,  188 1,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assess- 
ment, together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of 
sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

JNO.   CROCKETT,  Secretary. 

O  Hce— Room  8,  327  Pine  Street,  (S.  F,  Stock  and  Ex- 
change Board,)  San  Fra-*;isco,  California. 


J~\IVIDEND   NOTICE.— OFFICE    01 

"^"^  the  Eureka  Consolidated  Mining  Company,  Nevada 
Block,  Room  37. — San  Francisco,  April  15,  1881  —  At  a 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  above  named  Com- 
pany, held  this  day,  a  Dividend  (No.  66)  of  Fifty  Cents  per 
share  was  declared,  payable  on  WednesdAy,  April  20th, 
1881.     Transfer  books  closed  until  the  21st  instant. 

P.  JACOBUS,  Secretary  pi'u  torn. 


PACIFIC  ROLLING  MILL  C 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Manufacturers  of 

Railroad  and  Merchant  Im  ■ 

Car  and  Locomotive  Axles  and  Frames,  and  Hamm  I 
Iron  of  every  description.  Rolled  Beams,  Angle,  Char 
and  T  Iron,  Bridge,  and  Machine  Bolts,  Lag  Screws,  IS 
Washers,  etc.  Steamboat  Shafts,  Cranks,  Pistons,  Com 
ing  Rods,  etc.,  etc.     Highest  price  paid  for  Scrap  Iron. 

OFFICE,    202    MARKET    STREET. 


GEO.   W.    PRESCOTT.  IRVING   M.    SCOTT.  H.  T.  SC< 

UNION    IRON  WORK 

PRESCOTT,  SCOTT  &  C 

(Oldest  and  most  extensive  Foundry  on  the  Pacific  Co 

Cor.  First  and  mission  Sts., 

V.  O.  Itox,  2138.  SAN  FRANCI 


JOS.  F.   FOROERER, 

Manufacturer  of 

Galvanized    Iron    Cornici 

Cliiiuncy   Tops   and    Iron    Skylights, 

Metal  and  Slate  Roofing. 

53    BEALE    STREET. 


George  Campbell. 


DICKSON,  DeWOLF  &  CO., 
Shipping  and  Commission  Mcrcliai 

412  AND  414  BATTERY  ST., 


SAN  FRANCISCO, 


CALIFORA 


THE 

AMERICAN  SUGAR,  REFINE! ' 

SAN    FRANCISCO, 

JUTANUFACTURERS    OF  AM 

Classes  of   Refined   Sugars,  including  Loaf  Sir 
for  export. 

C.  AI>OM*IIE  LOW,  Prcslden 

Office — zoS  California  Street. 

CHARLES  R.  ALLEI 


Wholesale 
and  Retail 
Dealer   in 


coal: 


Order  for  Hoi  e 

or  Office  h,[ ! 

Telephone  3>* 

Agent  Pittsburg  Coal  Mining  Company.  1 1 

118    and    ISO    Beale    Street,   S.  . 


%   L.  DODGE..  . 


...L.  H.  SWEENEY. 


DODGE,  SWEENEY  &  CO. 

IMPORTERS, 

Wholesale  Provision  Dealer1 

....AND.... 

COMMISSION    MERCHANT, 

Nos.  114  and  n6  Market,  and  11  and  13  California  £; 


^«*i^?&Sg**S2^f 


Books,  Pamphlets,  Cards,  Circulars,  Billheads,  Stat  1 
Tags,  Posters,  etc.,  at  low  prices. 


: 


IltiNTRICH,  Provision  Pacte 

ND    WHOLESALE    DEALER   I 

Hams,  Bacon,  Pork,  Lard,  Smoked  Beef,  Tom  I 
Etc.  Also,  the  first  genuine  Sugar  and  Spice  Cured  V.ft 
in  California,  made  by  the  old  Pioneer  Pork  Packer,    | 

L.   HENTRICH, 

P.  O.  Box,  1297.         513  and  515  Front  St.,  S. 


A 


California  Sugar  Refiner 

OFFICE,      -      -       -      315  Front  I 
WORKS,    Eighth  and  Brannan    I 

C.  SPRECKELS,   President, 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS,  Vice-President, 
A.  B.  SPRECKELS,  Secrel 


S.  P.  COLLINS  &  CO. 

JJ/IIOLESALE    AND    RET  A 

*'         dealer*  in  Old  London  Dock  Brandies.  PortW 
Sherries,  and  all  the  choicest  brands  Champagne,  Apple]  t, 
Pisco,  Arrack,  Cordials,  Liquors,  etc.      329   MONrOf 
ERY  and  511  CALIFORNIA  STREETS,  S.  F. 


JOHN  TAYLOR  &  CO. 

118  and  12a  Market  Street,  and  15  and  17  California  Si  * 

/ISSAYERS'    MATERIALS,   Mh$ 

^~L      and  Mill  Supplies,  also  Druggists'  Glassware.     _ 


TABER,  BARKER  &  CO. 
IMPORTERS    AND     WHOLESAh 

■*-      GROCERS,  108  and  no  California  St.,  San  Franc  ) 


(A  -  to  $20  per  day  at  home.  Samples  worth  $5  frce- 
W  5     dress  STINSON  &  CO.,  Portland,  Maine. 

*//a  week  in  your  own  town.  Terms  and  $5  outfit 
■1>"V    Address!!    IIAI.I.KTT  S  TO.,  Portland,  Mi 
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RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


<Lfe      Fe      JlC> 


Overlatid  Ticket  Office,  Oakland  Ferry,  foot  of  Market  St. 

COMMENCING  FRIDA  Y,  MARCH iS, 

—      iS8r,  and  until  further  notice, 
TRAINS  AND  BOATS  will  leave  SAN  FRANCISCO: 
J    ?  Q  A .  M. ,  Daily,  Local  Passenger  Train 

/  '^J  via   Oakland  and  Vallejo,  for  "Davis,  Wood- 

land, and  Willows."  Connects  at  Vallejo  for  Napa  (stages 
for  Sonoma),  St.  Helena  (White  Sulphur  Springs),  and  Cal- 
istoga  (stages  for  the  Geysers). 

8  OO  -A.  A?.,  Daily,  Zj?cal  Passe?iger Train 

via  Oakland  and  Niles,  for  Livermore  and  Tracy, 
connecting  at  "Tracy"  with  Atlantic  Express,  and  at 
Niles  with  train  arriving  at  San  Jose  at  10.50  a.  m. 

8  OO  ^'  ^">  &az'fy>  Atlantic  Express  via 

Oakland,  Martinez,  and  Stockton,  for  Sacra- 
mento, Colfax,  Reno.  (Virginia  City,)  Battle  Mountain,  (Aus- 
tin,) Palisade,  (Eureka,)  Ogden,  Omaha,  and  East.  Connects 
at  Gait  for  lone,  and  at  Sacramento,  Daily,  with  the  Ore- 
gon Express  for  Marysville,  Chico,  Red  Bluff,  and  Redding. 
(Stages  for  Portland,  Oregon). 
Sleeping  Cais  to  Ogden 

8    30  ^"  ^">  Daily,  New  Mexico  Express 

'»_?  via  Oakland  and  Martinez,  for  Lathrop,    Mer- 

ced, Madera,  Fresno,  Visalia,  Sumner,  Mojave,  Newhall 
(San  Buenaventura  and  Santa  Barbara,)  Los  Angeles,  San- 
ta Monica,  Wilmington,  Santa  Ana,  (San  Diego,)  Colton, 
Yuma,  (Colorado  River  Steamers,)  Maricopa,  (stages  for 
Phcenix  and  Prescott,)  Casa  Grande,  (stages  for  Florence,) 
Tucson,  Benson,  (stages  for  Tombstone,)  Deming,  N.  M.  (for 
A.  T.  &  S.  F.  R.  R.,)  and  Strauss,  (El  Paso,)  1271  miles 
from  San  Francisco. 

Sleeping  Cars  to  Los  Angeles,  Tucson  and  Deming. 

Sunday  Excursion  Tickets,  at  reduced  rates,  to  San  Pab- 
lo, Vallejo  and  Martinez, 

T O  flf)  A.    M.,   Daily,  Local  Passenger 

J.   \S    KSKJ     Trajn  yia  0akland  to  Haywards  and  Niles. 

qq  P.  Al.,  Daily,  Local  Passenger  Train 

via  Oakland  and  Niles,  arriving  at  San  Jose  at 


3 


JQfl  P.  M.,  Sundays  Excepted,  Local  Pas- 
'  *~'*-'     senger  Train  via   Oakland   for  -Martinez  and 
Antioch. 

'/   OO  P-  ^">  Sttndays  Excepted — Yosemite 

ty-UKJ  passenger  Train  via  Oakland  and  Martinez,  for 
Lathrop,  (and  Stockton,)  Merced  and  Madera,  (Yosemite 
and  Big  Trees).     Sleeping  Cars  to  Madera. 

Connects,  Sunday  excepted,  at  Vallejo  Junction  for  Val- 
lejo, Napa,  St.  Helena  and  Calistoga. 

-/  OO  P'  M">  Sundays  Excepted,   Sacra- 

*f-»W  memo  Steamer  (from  Market  Street  Wharf) 
for  Benicia  and  Landings  on  the  Sacramento  River. 

a    Of)  P.  M.t  Daily,  Local  Passenger  Train 

*f-  V?  via    Oakland,    Livermore,   and   Stockton,    for 

"  Sacramento." 

Connects  at  Sacramento  (Sundays  Excepted)  with  the 
'  Virginia  Express"   for  Reno,  Carson,  and  Virginia. 

Sleeping  Cars  (Sundays  excepted)  to  Carson. 

a    9  q  P.  M.j  Daily,  Local  Passenger  Train 

TT  '^)  ^    via  Oakland  for  Haywards,  Niles,  and  Livermore. 
Public  conveyance  for  Mills  Seminary  connects  at  Sem- 
inary Park  Station  with  all  trains,  Sundays  Excepted. 

5/~\r\  P.   M.,   Daily,    Ogden,   Emigrant 
•  v  ty     Train  via  Oakland,  Martinez,  and  Sacramento, 
for  "Ogden,"  Omaha,  and  East. 
Third-class  Sleeping  Cars  to  Ogden. 

C    Of)  P-  AL,  Daily,  Deming,  Emigrant 

J  *^J  *J  Train  via  Oakland,  Martinez,  and  Lathrop,  for 
Los  Angeles,  Tucson,  and  "Deming"  (A.,  T.  &  S.  F.  R. 
R.)      Third-class  Sleeping  Cars  to  Deming. 

Connections  for"  Vallejo"  made  at  Vallejo  Junction  (torn 
trains  leaving  San  Francisco  7.30  a.  m.,  8.30  a.  m.,  Daily, 
and  4-co'p.  M.,  Sundays  excepted. 

FERRIES   AND    LOCAL   TRAINS. 

FROM   SAN    FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 


To 
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TO    SAN    FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 
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b — Sundays  Excepted. 
*  Alameda  passengers  change  cars  at  Oakland. 
THE  CREEK  ROUTE. 
From  San  Francisco — Daily — 9.15  and  11.15  A-  M-     I-15 
— 3, 15  and  5.15  P.  M.    Daily  Except  Sundays — 7.15  A.  M. 
From  Oakland—  Daily — 8.i5and  10.15  A-  M-     12.15 — 2-I5 
and  4.15  P.  M.      Daily  Except  Sundays — 6.15  A.  M. 
The  Oakland  (Long)  Wharf  will  hereafter  be  open  to  pas- 
sage of  teams,  etc. ;  also,  of  live  stock  (only  when  properly 
haltered  and  led).     The  Creek  Route  rates  will  be  applica- 
le  to  this  line. 
"  Official  Schedule  Time  "  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co' 
Jewelers,  101  and  103  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F. 
A.   N    TnwNE,  T.   H.  GOODMAN. 

General  aup't  Gen.  Pass,  aud  Ticket   \g't 


RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


SffiG>  RAI  LROAD.^  % 

BROAD    GAUGE. 

SPRING  ARRANGEMENT. 
Commencing  Sunday,  April   xo,  1881,   and  until  fur- 
ther notice. 
Passenger  trains  will  leave  San  Francisco,  from  Passenger 
Depot   on   Townsend   Street,    between   Third   and    Fourth 
Streets,  as  follows : 

8OQ    A-  M.  DAILY  for  San  Jose  and  Way  Stations. 
./WO    Returning,  arrives  S.  F.  3.37  P.  M. 
iJSTStages   for   Pescadero  (via   San  Mateo)  connect  with 
this  train  only. 

9QA  A.  M.  SUNDAYS  ONLY,  for  San  Jose  and 
•  Ovf  Way  Stations.  Returning  arrives  S.  F.  S  15,  P.M. 
1  f\  A  A  A'  M"  Daily  (Monterey  and  Soledad  Through 
J_\J.^±\f  Train  for  San  Jose,  Gilroy,  (Hollister  and 
Tres  Pinos,)  Pajaro,  Castroville,  Monterey,  Salinas,  Soledad, 
and  Way  Stations.     (Returning,  arrives  S.  F.  6.00  P.  M.) 

BStT  Stage  connections  made  with  this  train.     (Pescadero 
stages  via  San  Mateo  excepted.) 

3OA  P-  M.  DAILY,  Sundays  excepted,  "Monte- 
m*y\j  rev  Express,"  for  San  Mateo,  Redwood,  Menlo 
Park,  Santa  Clara,  San  Jose,  Gilroy,  (Hollister  and  Tres 
Pinos,)  Pajaro,  Castroville,  (Salinas,)  and  Monterey.  Re- 
turning, arrives  S.  F.  10.02  A.  M. 

4£)A  P.   M.  Daily  Express  for  San  Jose  and  prin- 
.  /WvF  cipal  Way  Stations.     Returning,    arrives   S.    F. 
9.00  A.  M. 

£§T  Sundays  only  this  train  stops  at  all  Way  Stations. 

5-|  pf  P.  M.  Daily,  Sundays  excepted,  for  Menlo  Park 
•  _LO  and  Way  Stations.     Returning  arrive  at  S .  F.  at 


6.30 


P.  M.   DAILY  for   Menlo  Park  and  Way  Sta- 
tions.    Returning,  arrives  S.  F.  6.40  A.  M. 


SPECIAL    RATES  TO  MONTEREY, 

SINGLE  TRIP  TICKETS $*  5o 

EXCURSION   TICKETS  (ROUND    TRIP),  sold 
on  Saturdays  and  Sunday  mornings,  good  for  return 

until  following  Monday  inclusive $5  00 

Also,  EXCURSION  TICKETS  to  San  Jose  and  inter- 
mediate points,  sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sunday  mornings, 
good  for  return  until  following  Monday  inclusive. 

Ticket    Offices— Passenger  Depot,   Townsend    Street, 
and  No.  2  New  Montgomery  Street,  Palace  Hotel. 
A.  C.  BASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.  Asst.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


SOUTHERN  DIVISIONS. 
Q5T  Passengers  for  Los  Angeles  and  intermediate  points, 
as  also  Yuma  and  all  points  east  of  the  Colorado  River,  will 
take  the  cars  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  via  OAK- 
LAND, leaving  SAN  FRANCISCO  via  Ferry  Landing, 
Market  Street,  at  8.30  a.  m.  daily,  (New  Mexico  Express 
Train.) 


<TOU7H  PACIFLC  COAST  R.  R. 
*~J  New  Route — Narrow  Gau%e. 

SUMMER       ARRANGEMENT 


Commencing  APRIL  4,  18S1,  Boats  and  Trains  will 
leave  San  Francisco  from  Ferry  Landing,  foot  of  Market 
Street,  as  follows : 

O  Dn  A.  M.  DAILY,  for  Alameda,  West  San  Leandro, 
O.OU  West  San  Lorenzo,  Russel's,  Mt.  Eden,  Alvarado, 
Hall's,  Newark,  Mowry's,  Alviso,  Agnew's,  Santa  Clara, 
San  Jose,  Lovelady's,  Los  Gatos,  Alma,  Wright's,  Glen- 
wood,  Dougherty's  Mill,  Felton,  Big  Tree  Grove,  Summit, 
and  Santa  Cruz. 

■j  jf,  P.  M.,  Daily,  for  Santa  Cruz  and  all  intermediate 
0'0U  Stations. 

*  -2f)  P-  M-.  Daily,  Sundays  excepted,  for  San  Jose  and 
'T'O       all  intermediate  points. 

iJ-lT  In  Alameda,  all  Through  Trains  will  stop  at  Park 
Street  and  Pacific  Avenues  only. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS 
Sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  good  until  Monday  follow- 
ing, inclusive,  to  San  Jose  and  xetum,  J2.50;  Santa   Cruz 
and  return,  $5. 

FERRIES  AND  LOCAL  TRAINS  FROM  SAN  FRAN- 
CISCO : 

From  San  Francisco — *6-35,  7-35,  8. 30,  9.30,  10.30, 
11.30  a.m.  12.30,  1.30,  +2.30,  3.30,  4.30,  5.30,6.30, 
7.30,  8-30,  and  11.30  p.  m. 
From  High  Street,  Alameda — ^5-45,  *6-45,  7.45,  8.38, 
9-35.  ro-35,  "-35  A- M-  12-35.  tx-35.  2.35,  3-35,4-35. 
5-35.  6-35.  and  9.35    p.  m. 

\  Saturdays  and  Sundays  only. 
*  Daily,  Sundays  excepted. 
Up-lown  ticket  offices,  208  Montgomery  Street.     Baggage 
checked  at  hotels  and  residences. 

Through  Trains  arrive  at  San  Francisco  at  9.35  and  10.35 
A.  M.,  and  6.35  P-  M. 

F.  W.  BOWEN,  G.  H.  WAGGONER, 

Superintendent.  Gen.  Pass.  Agent, 


Apollinaris 

JL 

"THE  QUEEN  OF  TABLE  WATERS." 

British  Medical  Journal. 

"Most  safe,  delicious,  and  -wholesome? 
New  York  World. 

ANNUAL  SALE,  9  MILLIONS. 

Of  all  Grocers,  Druggists,  e3  Min.  Wat.  Dealers. 

BEWARE    OF    IMITATIONS. 

FOR  SALE   BY 

RUHL  BROTHERS 

523  Montgomery  Street, 

SAN    FRANOISCO. 


Newton  Booth,  C.  T.  Wheeler,  Sacaramento. 

J.  T.  Glover,  W.  W.  Dodge,  San  Francisco. 

W.    W.   DODGE   &   CO. 

WHOLESALE   GROCERS, 

Northwest  corner  Clay  and   Front   Streets,  San   Francisco. 

0  —  -  a  week.    $12  a  day  at  home  easily  made.    Costly  out 
•  '  /•        fit  free.     Address  TRUE  .^  CO-.  Augi.sta,  Maine 


INSURANCE. 

'TYfE  STATE    LNVESTMENT  AND 

•*■       INSURANCE  CO.,  of  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
FIKE  ASD   31 A H1M-. 

STATEMENT  JANUARY  x,  1881. 

Cash  Capital $200,000  00 

Reserve  for  Reinsurance 99<743  59 

Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses 9.004  42 

Net  Surplus 57,528  53 

Total  Assets $366,276  54 

Income  for  year  1880 $228,113  82 

Losses  paid  during  year  18S0 $109,400  42 

Lossess  paid  since  organization $1,118,176  28 

We  are  also  Agents  of  the  following  Companies  : 
MS3V    IIA3IP5I11RE    FIKE    I_\S1RAACE    CO.,  of 
Manchester,  N.  H. 

Assets,  January  1,  1881 $585,334  20 

PACIFIC  FIKE  INSFRAACE  CO.  of  New  YorK. 

Assets,  January  x,  1881 $722,319  53 

United  Assets  of  Company  and  Agencies $1,673,930  27 

officers  : 
A.  J.  Bryant,  President.     Richard  I  vers,  Vice-President. 

Chas.  H.  Cushing,  Secretary. 
Ofllce,  21$  and  220  Sansonie  St.,  San  Francisco. 

TMPERLAL  FIRE  INSURANCE   CO., 

of  London.     Instituted  1803. 
LONDON   ASSURANCE  CORPORATION  of  Lon- 
don.    Establishad  1720. 
NORTHERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY  of  London 

and  Aberdeen.     Establised  1836. 
QUEEN  INSURANCE  COMPANY ot  Liverpool.    Es- 
tablished 1857. 

Aggregate  Capital $37,002.:50 

Aggregate  Assets 4I,S!>6,9?3 

A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued  on  the  Pa; 
cific  Coast.  W.  LANE    BOOKER, 

ROBT.  DICKSON,  Manager.  Agent  and  Attorney. 

Pacific  Branch  Office,  S.  E.  Comer  California  and  Mont- 
gomery Streets,  (Safe  Deposit  Building,)  San  Francisco. 

BRITISH    AND    FOREIGN 

marine  Insurance  Co.,  Limited. 

Capital  Subscribed $5,000,000 

Capital  Paid  Bp 1,000,000 

Cash  Keserve  Fund  (in  addition  to  capital)  1,031,741 

Pacific  Department 
LONDON  AND  LANCASHIRE 

Fire  Insurance  Company, 

OF  LIVERPOOL. 

Capital $7,500,000 

Cash  Assets 1,826,943 

MANCHESTER 
Fire   Insurance  Company, 

OF  MANCHESTER. 

Capital $5,000,000 

Cash  Assets 1,28S,3G7 

BALFOUR,    GUTHRIE    &    CO. 

General  Agents. 

GEO.   W.  SPENCER,     -      -     MANAGER. 

316  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 

C.  J,  HUTCHINSON.  H.   K.  MANN. 

HUTCHINSON    &    MANN, 
Insurance  Agency, 

322  and  324  California  St.,  and  302  and  304  Sansome  St.. 
San  Francisco,  N.  E.  cor.  California  and  Sansome  Sts. 
Captain  A.  M.  Burns,  Marine  Surveyor. 
W.  L.  Chalmers,  Z.  P.  Clark,  J.  C.  Staples, 

Special  Agents  and  Adjusters. 

COMMERCIAL 

JNSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CALA, 
FIRE   AND    MARINE. 

Principal  office,  405  California  Street,  San  Francisco 
JOHN  H.  WISE,  President. 
CHAS.  A.  LATON,  Secretary. 

TTOME  MUTUAL 
tt  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

406  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Capital. .  .(Paid  up  in  Gold). .  .$300,000  00 
Assets,  Jan.  1, 1880 5gi,io6  34 

PRESIDENT J.  F.  HOUGHTON. 

VICE-PRESIDENT. L.  L.  BAKER. 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R.    STORY 


ROYAL,  NORWICH   UNION, 
AND  LANCASHIRE 

■piRE,  INSURANCE    COMPANIES, 

430  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Combined  Capital,  -    -  $23,?5O,00O 
Combined  Assets,  -    $30,93S,274.09 


FALKNER,  BELL  &  CO. 

General  Agents. 


C.  ADOLPHE  LOW  &  CO. 

Commission  Merchants, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 

QFFICE  IN  NEW  YORK,  4s  CEDAR 

^     Street. 
JT5T  Liberal  advances  made  on  consignments. 


BANKING. 


7 'HE  NEVADA   BANK 
OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Capital  paid  up $3,000,000 

Reserve,  U.  S.  Bonds . 4,000,000 

Agency  at  New  York 62  Wall  Street 

Agency  at  Virginia,  Nevada. 


Buys  and  sells  Exchange  and  Telegraphic  Transfers. 

Issues  Commercial  and  Travelers'  Credits. 

This  Bank  has  special  facilities  for  dealing  in  bullion. 


J-IIE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


Capital $3,000,000 

William  Alvord President. 

Thomas  Brown : Cashier. 

Byron  Murray,  Jr Assistant  Cashier. 

AGENTS— New  York,  Agency'  of  the  Dank  of 
California ;  Boston,  Treniont  National  Bank ; 
esiicnirn,  linion  National  Bank ;  St.  Louis.  Boat- 
men's Savings  Bank ;  New  Zealand,  the  Bank  of 
New  Zealand :  London,  N.  31.  Rothschild  •£ 
Sons  ;  China,  Japan,  India,  and  Anslralia,  the 
Oriental  Bank  Corporation. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre 
spondenis  in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Berlin,  Bremen, 
Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Antwerp,  Amsterdam,  St. 
Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Christiana,  Locarno, 
Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shanghae,  Yo- 
kohama. 

ANCLO-CALIFORENIAN 

LIMITED. 

Subscribed  Capital,  -  $3,000,000 
Paid  Up  Capital,  -  -  1,500,000 
Reserve  Fund,        -       -       -  335,000 

F.  F.  LOW,  1  .,  P.  N.  LILIENTHAL, 

J.  STEINHART,  |luanagers-  Cashier. 

Draws  exchange  on  the  principal  points  in  the  United 
States,  Canada,  Europe,  Japan,  China,  India,  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  snd  Hawaiian  Islands. 

Issues  Commercial  and  Traveler's  credits,  available  in  any 
part  of  the  world.  Also,  deals  in  bullion,  and  does  a  gen- 
eral banking  business. 


STEAMER    TRAVEL. 


QCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY 

—  FOR  — 

JAPAN    AND    CHINA, 

Leave  Wharf,  Cor.  First  and  Erannan  Streets,  at  2  p.  M.,for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 

GAELIC,       OCEANIC,       BELGIC. 

Tuesday,  April  19.     Tuesday,  May  3.     Thursday,  June  2. 
Friday,  Julyi.  Tuesday,  July  19.    Friday,  Aug.  19. 

Saturday,  Sep.  17.       Thursday,  Oct.  6.    Friday,  Nov,  4. 
Saturday,  Dec.  3.        Wednesday,  Dec.  21. 
Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.'s  General  Offices,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  202 
Market  Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD,  President. 


P 


PACIFIC   COAST  STEAMSHIP   CO 


Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway  Wharf 
for  PORTLAND  (Oregon),  ev;ry  five  days,  direct,  and  for 
LOS  ANGELES,  SANTA  BARBARA,  SANTA  CRUZ, 
SAN  DIEGO,  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO,  and  other  Northern 
and  Southern  Coast  Ports,  leaving  San  Francisco  about 
every  third  day. 

For  day  and  hour  of  sailing,  see  the  Company's  advertise- 
ment in  the  San  Francisco  daily  "papers. 
Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  St.,  near  Pine. 
G00DALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  Agents. 

No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


FOR  SITKA 


The  U.  S.  Mail  Steamship 

CALIFORNIA, 

CAPT.  JAMES  CARROLL, 

ILL  SAIL  FROM  PORT  TOWN- 

end,  Washington  Territory,  for  Sitka,  Alaska,  on 
the  1st  day  of  April,  and  on  the  1st  day  of  each  succeeding 
month  in  1881. 

For  freight  or  passage,  apply  to  the  purser  on  board. 

March  4,  i88r.  P.  B.   CORNWALL. 


w 


WILLIAMS,     DIMOBfD    &    CO. 

SHIPPING  AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

Union  Building,   Junction   Market  and  Pine  Streets,,  San 
Francisco. 

A  GENTS  FOR  PACIFIC  MAIL  S.  S. 

-*■*  Co.  ;  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co.  ;  The  Cunard 
Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co.  ;  The  Hawaiian  Line  ;  The  China 
Traders'  Insurance  Co.,  Limited;  The  Marine  Insurance 
Co.  of  London ;  The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works ;  The 
Glasgow  Iron  Co.  ;  Nich.  Ashton  &  Son's  Salt. 


FREE 


8  Samples  and  CiJalojTieorbestfislt 
tnz  articles  00  earth.  World 
Mf»Co      2     "  r3T.S.t 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


RH.McDonald,' 

PRESIDENT* 

San  Francisco. 
Cal 

Established. 

1863. 

CAPITAL  STOCK 

S  LOOO.OOO.OO, 
Surplus  407,942. 1  7. 


S.R.  RHODES 

Under  the  Occidental  Hotel, 

MERCHANT  TAILOR 

Linen   and   Colored   Shirts 

And  Flannel  Underwear, 
MADE     TO      ORDER. 


JAMES  C.  STEELE  &  GO. 

CHEMISTS  A]VD  PERFUMERS, 

No.  635  Market  Street, 

(Palace  Hotel,) 

IMPORTERS    AND    DEALERS    IN    PER- 

fumeiy,  Colognes,  Fancy  Goods,  Toilet  Articles,  etc. 


PALACE    HOTEL  RESTAURANT 

FIRST-CLASS  IN  ALL  RESPECTS. 

QUIET  AND   DESIRABLE   PLACE 

>/j    for  Ladies,  Gentlemen,  and  Families.     £5TEntrance, 
onth  side  of  Conrt.  A.   D.    SHARON. 


C.    Y.  SHEFFIELD.  N.  W.  SPAL'LDING. 


SAW   MANUFACTURINQjfi 


17  and  io  Fremont  St..  San  Francisco. 


Pebble  Spectacles 


MTLLER'S    OPTICAL    DEPOT 


135  Montgomery  St.,  nr.  Bash, 

Opposite  Occidental  Hotel. 

COMPOUND  ASTIGMATIC  LEXSES 

Mounted  to  Order.     A3"  Two  [lour-  Votice. 

#5£P*    The  most  complicated  cases  of  defective  vision  thor- 
oughly diagnosed,  free  of  charge. 


ALASKA 

COMMERCIAL  CO. 


No.  310  Sansome  Street" 


WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS 


HUNTINGTON',  HOPKINS  &  CO., 

IMPORTERS  OF 

Hardware,  Iron,  Steel,  and  Coal. 

Junction  Bnsh  and  Market  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 
52  to  58  K  Street,  Sacramento. 


,V.    E.    CHAMCER 


A.    ROBINSON 


LIFE   SCHOLARSHIP,    $70 

ZlT  SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR. "Si 


GLOVE  DEPARTMENT! 


FOSTER 
GLOVES 

ARE  THE 

Most  Popular 
GLOVES 

OF     THE     DAY. 


(PATENTED  JUNE  13TH,   1876.) 


H     WE  TRY  ON 

THE 

Foster  Gloves, 

AND 
Guarantee  Them  to  Fit. 

TRY  ONE  PAIR 

And  you  will  wear  no  other. 


Ladies  who  have  not  worn  the  Foster  Gloves,  should  give  them  a  trial.  We  have  now  been  selling  this  celebrated 
Glove  for  one  year,  and  we  can  truly  state  that  our  Glove  trade  is  the  largest  of  any  House  on  the  Coast.  We  send  them 
by  mail  or  express  to  any  part  of  the  country. 

Onr  stock  of  Silk  and  Lisle  Thread  Gloves  for  Ladies  and  Children  is  also  very  large,  to  which  we  invite  special 
attention.     Lace  Mitts  for  Ladies  and  Children  in  black  and  colors. 


DOANE  &  HENSHELWOOD 

133  Kearny  Street,  Thurlow  Block. 


LOUIS  BBAVERMAN  &  CO., 

119    MONTGOMERY    STREET, 

Manufacturers  of  FINE  JEWELRY  and  DIAMOND  WORK. 


Our  specialty  is  to  make  only  First-class  Work,  for 
which  drawings  and  estimates  are  furnished,  if  desired. 

The  reputation  of  our  house  will  be  fully  sustained! 
and  every  article  sold  by  us  will  be,  as  usual,  only  of  the 
best  quality. 

Since  the  dissolution  of  the  old  firm,  we  have  made 
GREAT  REDUCTIONS  IN  PRICES  on  our  Large  Stock  of  FINE 
JEWELRY,  DIAMONDS,  STERLING  SILVERWARE  and  FRENCH 
CLOCKS,  and  are  determined  to  keep  them  so  low  that 
buyers  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  Examine  our  STOCK 
and  PRICES  before  purchasing  elsewhere. 

LOUIS  BRAVERMAN  &  CO., 
Successors  to  Braverman  &  Levy,  (19  Montgomery  street. 


^adi|ttTcu>ktf\y  &6tf. 
Eclipse      champagne      Extra  Dry^ 

USED    BY    ALL    CONNOISSEURS. 


HENRY  F.  MILLER 

PIANOS,   OF    BOSTON, 

Are  pronounced  the  BEST  by  the  leading  artists  of  the  present 

time,  and  are  used  by  them  in  public  and  private. 
ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES  mailed  to  any  address. 

WOODWORTH,  SCHJBLL    &    CO., 

Sole  Agents,  105  Stockton  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Delos  Lake. 


Hos.mer  P.  McKoon 


LAKE    &    McKOON, 

Attorneys  and  Counsellors  at  Law, 

310  Pine  Street,  Rooms  10.  13.  and  14, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


J.  M.  BUFFINGTON, 

MINING     SECRETARY 

309  California  Street,  between  Sansome  and  Battery,  second 

floor,  Over  jF.tna  Insurance  Co.,  San  Francisco 

Residence,  137  Silver  Street, 


IT  STANDS  AT  THE  HEAD  I 


SEWING  MACHINE 


J  A  DIES    APPRECIATING    THE 

BEST,  and  desiring  reliability  in  work,  will  have  no 
other.     Send  for  circular  to 

J.  W.   EVANS, 
29  Post  Street,     -      San  Francisco. 


Send   for   oirr   nxiSTRATED    CATAIOGUE   oi 

RATTAN  FURNITURE. 
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This  Cat    reprcenU  our    LADY'S    CHESHIRE 

Itllt  Kill.  No.  li-II.  .Ss.--.ll. 

WAKEFIEL»~~RATTAN  CO. 

644  Market  St..  opp.  Palace  Hotel. 


DRY  M0N0P0LE 

(EXTRA) 
From  Messrs.  Heidsieck  &  Co.  Reims 

A.  VICLMER,  SOLE  AGENT. 

JNO.  F.  GEART,  M.  D., 

For  the  last  iS  years  at  632  Howard  Street,  San  Francisco, 

LJAS    REMOVED    TO    OAK  LA  AD, 

Consulting  Rooms:  Erie  House,  1113  Broadway. 
Office  Hours.  1  to  5  r.  if.  Mornings  and  evenings  at  Mar- 
athon Park,  Telegraph  Avenue. 

N.  B. — Messages  left  at  the  office  or  residence  attended  to. 


PAYOT,  UPHAM&CO 

Stationers,  Booksellers, 

Commercial  Printers, 

and  Blank  Book  Manufacturers, 

£04  Sansome  Street,  near  Pine. 


S.B.B08WELL&C0 

STOCK    BROKERS, 

Removed  to  330  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco 


NATHANIEL    GRAY.  C  S.  WRIGHT.  J.  A.   CAMPBELL. 

N.   GRAY  &    CO., 


UNDERTAKERS, 

&il  Sacramento  Street. 


n  I S  fi  T  8  E  fl  P  CUBED  1  Greatest  lavea'-ioa  of  the 

KIlK   I    BIKr    Aee.     Pamphletfrce.     PIERCE  i 
I1UI       I    W  I  IL>  S0N\;c*Saccost.SanFranasco,Cal 


SLAZEP,  MAJOLICA! 


TILESI    TILES  11 

For  Mosaic  Flooring,  Fire-Places,  Mantel  Facings,  Furniture, 

Flower  Boxes,  Vestibules,  Hearths,  Conservatories, 

Walls,  and  other  Architectural  Decorations. 

Our  assortment  is  the  largest  and  most  attractive  ever  offered  in  this  market, 
h.and  we  are  adding  to  it,  by  the  arrival  of  ever)-  steamer,  new  designs,  styles,  and 
patterns.  We  Import  Direct  from  tfte  celebrated  English  Tile  Works,  Stoke-upon-Trent,  and  other  manufacturers  of  Tiles,  and  are  thus 
enabled  to  make  prices  that  will  deserve  the  attention  of  the  closest  buyers.  Tiles  being  more  beautiful  and  durable  than  either  marble, 
slate,  or  wood,  they  are  very  extensively  used  for  Hearths,  Fire-places,  Pavements,  and  Flooring  throughout  Europe  and  the  Eastern  States. 
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THE    ROMAN    CARNIVAL. 


An  Interesting  Budget  from  the  Old  World — The  Eternal  City  in  Gala 
Dress — At  Capri,  the  Home  of  the  Sybil — Venice,  Florence,  and 
Naples — Vestfvian  Fireworks  —  A  Day  at  Pompeii — At  hchia, 
amid  the  Ruins  after  tfu  Great  Earthquake— In  Paris  again. 


Paris,  Match  28, 1SS1. — Here,  from  the  gayest  of  Europe's 
gay  capitals,  I  send  greeting,  and  a  somewhat  conservative 
account  of  what  I  have  been  about  since  I  wrote  you  last. 
I  have  been  "doing"  Italy  ;  making  "the  grand  tour"  dur- 
ing the  carnival  season ;  following  the  fun  hither,  thither,  and 
yon,  to  its  death  here  in  Paris,  where,  from  a  box  in  the 
Grand  Opera  House,  on  the  night  of  "  Mi-Careme,"  I  saw  it 
snuffed  out  of  existence  in  a  last  grand  masquerade  ball,  and 
laid  to  its  yearly  rest  in  a  perfect  fitting  halo  of  happiness. 
And  what  an  eventful  race  the  thing  has  led  me  ! — London, 
Paris,  Turin,  Genoa,  Pisa,  Rome,  Naples,  Rome  again,  Flor- 
ence, Venice,  Milan,  Genoa  again  ;  thence  to  Menton,  Mo- 
naco, Monte  Carlo,  Nice,  Marseilles,  Avignon,  Lyons,  to 
Paris.  Out  of  them  all  I  have  seen  enough  to  man-el  over 
for  a  lifetime  ;  learned  enough  of  art  and  antiquity  to  realize 
the  poverty  of  my  own  day  and  generation  in  this  respect 
for  all  time  to  come.  The  trip  to  Italy,  while  gay  with  the 
carnival,  was  a  decision  of  a  moment  almost — the  result  of 
a  most  fortunate  acquaintance.  I  had  just  got  my  land  legs 
and  my  stomach  from  out  the  ocean  steameFs  influence,  (she 
had  been  standing  on  her  head  all  the  way  over,)  and  was 
groping  about  in  the  London  fog,  seeing  London  sights,  and 
gradually  getting  up  a  huge  disgust  over  what  even  the  na- 
tives were  compelled  to  term  "the  beastly,  nawsty  weather, 
you  know,"  when,  in  the  thickest  of  the  gloom,  I  came  by 
introduction  upon  a  young  Neapolitan,  who,  abundantly  sat- 
isfied with  the  world's  great  metropolis,  and  desirous  of  once 
more  looking  upon  the  sunshine,  declared  that  he  was  off  on 
the  morrow  for  the  vine-clad  rocks  and  citron  groves  of  his 
own  semi-tropic  and  southern  home,  the  carnival  at  Rome, 
and  all  the  excitement  of  the  reckless  season.  Now,  would  I 
accompany  him  ?  I  would.  Could  I  arrange  to  leave  by 
the  next  express  train?  I  could,  and  did  ;  and  out  of  Eng- 
land, and  fairly  into  France,  we  met  the  sunshine  ;  and  the 
morning  that  ushered  us  into  Paris  promised  a  perfect  day. 
But  we  could  not  stop  to  enjoy  it.  By  the  afternoon  we  were 
off  again  through  picturesque  and  pretty  eastern  France  ; 
among  the  vineyards  and  villages  of  Savoy,  through  the  Mont 
Cenis  tunnel,  and  thence  down  the  historic  slope  to  Turin,  on 
the  Po.  Here,  in  Italy's  most  modern  and  industrious  city, 
we  came  across  hints  of  the  carnival.  The  broad  and  hand- 
some streets  were  gay  with  people,  the  squares  occupied  by 
gaudy  booths,  and  the  great  shopping  arcades  in  the  even- 
ing threatened  to  burst  with  the  throng  of  pedestrians  that 
crowded  through  them.  From  Turin  to  Genoa,  and  more  of 
the  carnival.  And  what  a  glorious  place  this  old  sea-port  is 
for  this  sort  of  hilarity  !  Built  on  the  steep  hills,  which  pitch 
directly  into  the  beautiful  bay,  its  buildings  run  into  the  air 
like  chimneys,  and  the  streets  are  mere  cracks  in  the  ma- 
sonry, from  the  bottoms  of  which  you  can  see  a  strip  of  blue 
sky  about  the  width  of  your  hand.  Imagine  the  narrow  pas- 
sages just  swarming  with  people,  who  take  up  the  entire 
space— for  sidewalks  there  are  none — many  en  masque,  and 
all  of  them  good-natured,  demonstrative,  and  jolly  ;  crowd- 
ing from  this  piazza  or  square  to  that ;  overflowing  the  cafe's, 
and  singing  snatches  of  operas  to  more  delightfully  mix  up 
the  general  jargon,  and  you  have  a  pretty  fair  idea  of  how 
the  Genoese  enjoy  themselves.  At  any  rate  we  had,  for  we 
stayed  up  all  one  night  to  get  a  realizing  sense  of  the  situa- 
tion ;  and  "in  the  morning  by  the  bright  light,"  the  brigand 
who  had  been  bargained  with  at  a  most  unreasonable  price 
per  hour  to  drive  us  about,  and  to  whom  instead  of  pour- 
boire  we  had  injudiciously  given  the  boire  itself,  was  found, 
with  his  horses  and  chariot,  his  silent  whip,  and  battered  pat- 
ent-leather plug  hat,  prone  at  the  feet  of  the  figure  of  Amer- 
ica on  the  monument  erected  to  Christopher  Columbus ;  and 
how  he  came  there  he  to  this  day  knoweth  not.  From 
Genoa  to  Pisa,  and  a  day  of  rest  in  this  peaceful  city  on  the 
Arno,  whose  tower  leans  so  lazily,  and  where  never  a  mur- 
mur of  the  carnival  comes.  Thence  by  express  to  Rome, 
reaching  the  Eternal  City  (now  between,  instead  of  on,  the 
seven  hills)  on  the  fourth  day  of  the  grand  merry-making. 
And  the  occasion  of  this  carnival?  It  is  a  modern  attempt 
at  the  antique  saturnalia  of  Pagan  Rome.  Theories  of  its 
origin  are  various  among  those  learned  in  archaeology  ; 
some  referring  it  to  the  pagan  festivals  for  a  new  year,  oth- 
ers to  the  Lupercals  of  Pan,  to  the  Liberali  of  Bacchus,  or  the 
Quinquatri  of  Minerva.  At  any  rate,  it  is  conceded  to  be 
purely  pagan,  and  not  Christian  as  many  suppose.  And  the 
ancient  festival,  warred  against  by  some  of  the  popes,  and 
encouraged  by  others,  has  come  down  to  the  present  genera- 
tion, shorn  of  its  old  pomp  and  circumstance  it  is  true,  but 
nevertheless  exceedingly  interesting  to  the  visitor.  The  car- 
nival season  nominally  begins  on  Christmas,  and  ends  upon 
the  advent  of  Lent ;  but  it  is  only  during  the  last  days,  from 
Sunday,  February  20,  to  the  eve  of  Ash  Wednesday,  March 
3,  that  the  masking,  and  fun,  and  frolic  is  indulged  in  through- 
out Italy.  Formerly  each  city  had  its  carnival.  Venice  was 
once  celebrated  in  this  respect ;  but  the  new  and  practical 
age  has  one  by  one  stripped  the  larger  cities  of  any  ambition 
or  endeavor  in  this  direction,  and  this  year  even  Naples 
dropped  out  of  the  list,  and  Rome,  the  capital,  was  the  only 


place  with  a  programme.  What  this  programme  is,  and  of 
what  the  merry-making  consists,  may  be  pretty  well  deter- 
mined by  the  following  order  of  exercises,  issued  by  the  Car- 
nival Committee  of  Rome,  for  the  festivities  of  18S1 : 

First  Day,  Saturday,  February  19.— Inauguration  of  Carnival.  At  2 
p.  m.  masquerades  and  carriages  are  admitted  to  the  Corso.  Confetti  and  flowers 
are  thrown.  At  4:30  p.  m.  the  transit  of  carriages  is  stopped,  and  the  first  horse 
race  takes  place.  At  night,  first  grand  ball  given  by  the  carnival  committee  at 
the  new  Theatre  Costanzi- — prizes  to  the  best  masqueraders.  Special  prize  to 
ladies,  an  artistic  fan  of  the  value  of  300  lire,  (This  first  prize,  made  by  one  of  the 
most  renowned  artists  of  Rome,  will  be  enclosed  in  an  elegant  frame).  Prizes 
for  best  groups  of  comic  masqueraders,  first  prize,  roo  lire  ;  second  prize,  75  lire. 
Prizes  for  the  best  single  masqueraders,  first  prize,  60  lire ;  second  prize,  40 
lire  ;  third  prize,  25  lire.  Festival  and  fair  in  the  Piazza  Navona,  and  mask  balls 
at  the  Alhambra  and  Politeama  Romano. 

Second  Day,  Sunday. — At  night,  festival  and  fair  in  the  Piazza  Navona. 
Illumination  by  bengal  light  of  the  monumental  fountain  of  Bernini.  Mask 
balls  at  the  theatres  Costanzi,  Alhambra,  and  Politeama. 

Third  Day,  Monday. — At  2  p.m.  masqueraders  and  carriages  admitted  to 
the  Corso.  Confetti  and  flowers  thrown.  At  4:30  p.  m.  the  transit  of  carriages 
is  stopped  and  the  second  horse  race  takes  place.  At  night  first  grand  ball  given 
by  the  carnival  committee  at  the  Alhambra.  At  midnight  a  lottery  of  twenty 
prizes  will  be  drawn,  ten  of  which  will  consist  of  assorted  objects,  and  ten  of  a 
gastronomical  nature.  Mask  balls  at  the  theatres  Costanzi,  and  Politeama,  and 
also  in  Piazza  Navona. 

Fourth  Day,  Tuesday. — At  2  p.  m.  masqueraders  and  carriages  admitted 
on  the  Corso.  Confetti  and  flowers  thrown.  At  4:30  p.  u.  the  transit  of  car- 
riages is  stopped,  and  the  third  horse  race  takes  place.  At  night,  grand  festival 
in  the  Piazza  Navona.  (Given  by  the  carnival  committee  to  the  populace  gratu- 
itously. The  vast  square  will  be  fantastically  illuminated  by  three  thousand 
Chinese  lanterns.  Two  bands  will  alternately  play  the  best  dance  music.)  Mask 
balls  at  the  Politeama,  Alhambra,  and  Costanzi  Theatre. 

Fifth  Day,  Wednesday.  —  At  2  p.  m.,  confetti  and  flowers  thrown. 
Masqueraders  and  carriages  are  admitted  on  the  Corso.  At  4:30  p.  m.  the 
fourth  horse  race  takes  place.  At  night,  second  grand  mask  ball,  (given  by 
the  committee,  in  the  new  theatre  Costanzi.)  Special  prizes  for  the  best  lady 
masqueraders,  first  prize,  an  artistic  fan  of  the  value  of  300  lire  ;  second  prize, 
an  artistic  fan  of  the  value  of  250  lire.  At  midnight  drawing  of  a  lottery  of 
eighteen  assorted  prizes.  Mask  balls  at  the  Politeama  and  Alhambra,  and  also 
in  the  Piazza  Navona. 

Sixth  Day,  Thursday. — Throwing  flowers  on  the  Corso.  (After  this  day 
the  throwing  of  confetti  is  forbidden.)  Grand  prizes  given  by  the  committee  to 
the  best  masqueraders  ;  extraordinary  prize  of  2,000  lire,  for  the  best  group  of 
masqueraders.  Masqueraders  on  cars:  second  grand  prize,  750  lire;  third 
prize,  250  lire.  Masqueraders  on  foot :  first  prize,  150  lire ;  second  prize,  100 
lire.  Prizes  for  the  best  carriages :  two  flags  of  honor.  (These  last  two  prizes 
will  be  given  for  the  best  carriages,  taking  into  consideration  the  luxury  of  the 
equipages  and  elegance  of  their  decoration.)  Horse  race  at  4:30  p.  M.  At  night, 
first  grand  ball  at  the  Politeama  Romano,  given  by  the  committee.  At  mid- 
night drawing  of  a  gastronomical  lottery  of  thirty  prizes.  Ball  in  Piazza  Nav- 
ona. From  S  p.  m.  to  10  p.  m.,  raising  of  areostatic  balloons.  Festival  at  the  Al- 
hambra. and  also  at  the  theatre  Costanzi. 

Seventh  Day,  Friday. — This  is  comparatively  a  day  of  rest.  Night 
amusements  will  take  place.  Mask  balls  at  the  theatres  Apollo,  Costanzi,  AI- 
hamhra,  and  Politeama,  and  in  Piazza  Navona. 

Eighth  Day,  Saturday. — Throwing  flowers  on  the  Corso.  Horse  race  at 
4:30  p.  M.  At  night,  second  and  last  ball  given  by  the  committee  at  the  Alham- 
bra. Prizes  to  the  best  comic  masqueraders ;  masqueraders  in  groups,  first 
prize,  100  lire ;  second  prize,  50  lire.  Single  masqueraders,  first  prize,  50  lire  ; 
second  prize,  30  lire;  third  prize,  20  lire.  Mask  balls  at  the  theatres  Costanzi, 
and  Politeama,  and  in  the  Piazza  Navona. 

Ninth  Day,  Sunday. — At  3  p.  M.,  grand  masquerades  and  throwing  of 
flowers  in  the  Via  Nazionale  from  the  Piazza  di  Termini  to  Piazza  Magnanapoli. 
Prizes  to  the  best  masqueraders  on  cars,  first  prize,  250  lire;  second  prize,  150 
lire  ;  third  prize,  100  lire.  Masqueraders  in  groups  on  foot,  first  prize,  100  lire ; 
second  prize,  50  !ire.  At  6  p.  m.,  a  grand  illumination  of  gas  will  take  place  in 
the  Via  Nazionale.  The  route  from  the  Via  delle  Quattro  Fontane  to  the  He.v.- 
edra  di  Termini  will  be  transformed  into  a  grand  gallery  of  illuminated  arches. 
The  route  from  the  Via  delle  Quattro  Fontane  to  the  Piazza  Magnanapoli  will 
be  illuminated  by  numerous  jets  of  gas.  In  the  Piazza  Navona  from  S  P.  u.  to 
10  p.  M.  areostatic  balloons  will  ascend.  Mask  balls  at  the  theatres  Costanzi, 
Politeama,  and  Alhambra.  Grand  ball  at  the  Argentina  theatre,  given  by  the  so- 
ciety of  hairdressers. 

Tenth  Day,  Monday.— Throwing  of  flowers  on  the  Corso.  Horse  race  at 
4:30  p.  m  .  Prizes  for  the  best  decorated  balconies,  first  prize,  100  lire ;  second 
prize,  50  lire.  At  night,  third  and  last  grand  ball  given  by  the  committee  at  the 
theatre  Costanzi.  Special  prizes  for  ladies,  an  artistic  fan  of  the  value  of  300 lire. 
Prizes  for  the  best  masqueraders  in  groups,  first  prize,  100  lire;  second  prize, 
75  lire.  Single  masqueraders,  first  prize,  60  lire;  second  prize,  40  lire;  third 
25  lire.     Festival  in  Piazza  Navona,  also  at  the  Alhambra  and  Politeama. 

Last  Day,  Tuesday,  March  i. — Flowers  thrown  on  the  Corso.  Horse 
race  at  4:30  p.  u.  At  6  p.  m.  illumination  of  the  Moccoletti  (candles).  At  7  p. 
m.  all  masqueraders  on  foot  to  meet  at  the  Piazza  di  Venezia.  At  7:30  p.  m. 
grand  procession  along  the  Corso  of  masqueraders  with  colored  lanterns.  (It  is 
absolutely  forbidden  to  use  torches).  At  8:30  p.  m.,  arrival  in  Piazza  del  Popolo 
of  the  procession.  Prizes  to  the  holders  of  the  best  lanterns  and  comic  trans- 
parencies that  have  taken  part  in  the  procession.  At  9  p.  M.,  cremation  of  carni- 
val and  illumination  by  bengal  lights  of  the  Piazza  del  Popolo  and  the  Pincian 
Hill.  Prizes  to  masqueraders  on  cars  with  lanterns,  first  prize,  200  lire  :  second 
prize,  120  lire.  Masqueraders  in  groups  on  foot  with  lanterns,  first  prize,  150  lire ; 
second  prize,  100  lire,  third  prize,  60  lire.  Single  masqueraders  with  lanterns, 
first  prize,  40  lire ;  second  prize,  30  lire  ;  third  prize,  20  lire.  Last  grand  ball  at 
the  Politeama  Romano  given  by  the  committee.  Prizes  to  the  best  comic 
masqueraders,  first  prize,  100  lire  ;  second  prize,  50  lire  ;  third  prize,  30  lire.  At 
midnight,  distribution  of  all  the  prizes  won  during  carnival.  Mask  balls  in  the 
Piazza  Navona  and  also  at  the  Alhambra  and  Costanzi  theatres.  On  the  even- 
ings of  Friday,  Febrnary  25,  and  Tuesday,  March  1,  balls  at  the  Apollo  theatre 
will  take  place.  (The  masqueraders  that  have  obtained  prizes  on  Thursday"  are 
bound  to  appear  on  the  Corso  again  this  day.) 

Now  having  given  the  programme,  let  me  see  if  I  can  con- 
vey to  you  an  idea  of  "the  Corso  "  where  all  this  fun — or  at 
least  most  of  it — takes  place.  To  me,  the  first  sight  of  this 
famous  thoroughfare  was  a  grievous  disappointment.  I  had 
imagined  a  broad  and  goodly  way,  flanked  with  palaces,  and 
possessed  of  a  striking  and  picturesque  perspective.  I  found 
a  narrow  and  gloomy  street,  spotted  along  its  length  with 
insignificant  squares,  prison-like  buildings,  sidewalks  so 
narrow  that  an  accomplished  goat  could  hardly  walk  them, 
and  a  vista  even  like  unto  that  on  Jackson  Street,  below 
Stockton.  The  street  has  two  great  features,  however, 
for  a  Roman  thoroughfare  :  it  is  straight,  and  a  mile  long. 
It  starts  in  the  Piazza  del  Popolo,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pincian 
Hill,  and  runs  to  the  Piazza  di  Venezia,  a  sort  of  human  drain, 
which  receives,  through  the  numerous  side  streets  and  lanes, 
the  swells  from  the  Pincian  and  Ouirinal  hills  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  indiscriminate  throng  from  the  purlieus  of  the 
Tiber  on  the  other.  Here  the  high  and  the  low,  the  rich 
and  the  poor,  the  aristocrat  and  the  plebeian,  mix  in  the  great 
carnival  jumble.  The  narrow  little  street  is  expected  to  re- 
ceive and  hold  them  all.  And  when  it  is  in  its  holiday  dress 
the  Corso  is  really  picturesque  and  attractive.  Then  one 
sees  how  admirably  it  is  suited  to  carnival  purposes.  Most 
of  the  tall  stucco-covered  buildings  are  provided  with  balco- 
nies—not the  width  of  the  building,  but  balconies  to  a  single 
window.  These  balconies  are  the  redoubts  from  which  bat- 
tle is  done,  and  they  are  trimmed  and  decorated  like  opera 


boxes  for  a  fete.  No  two  are  alike,  and  all  decked  out  ac- 
cording to  the  owners  means  and  tastes,  in  blue,  and  red, 
and  green,  and  orange,  and  dead  gold.  The  ladies  are 
dressed  to  match  the  balconies,  or  perhaps  the  balconies  to 
match  the  ladies.  When  there  are  not  handsome  girls  enough 
in  the  family  to  make  up  a  balcony,  they  do  as  in  San 
Francisco  of  a  New  Year's  Day — invite  Miss  So-and-so  to 
help  them  receive,  or  rather  share  their  balcony.  Then,  be- 
ing organized,  they  study  color  and  balcony  effects.  And 
some  of  the  combinations  they  get  up  are  absolutely  gor- 
geous. One  gala  afternoon  over  a  delicate  pink  railing 
leaned  four  Roman  brunettes,  dressed  entirely  in  white  satin, 
and  from  beneath  the  broad  rims  of  their  shepherdess  hats 
their  fathomless  eyes  threw  out  glances  that  were,  in  connec- 
tion with  their  beauty,  "  perfectly  killing/'  Another  quartette 
were  in  alternate  pink  and  light-blue  ;  another  in  glorious 
golden  yellow  ;  while  up  and  down  the  street,  among  the 
groups  in  all  the  colors  and  hues  of  the  rainbow,  here  and 
there,  like  incipient  conflagrations,  burned  balconies  of  red. 
Besides  these  decorations,  from  out  the  upper-story  windows 
rich-colored  shawls,  and  mantles,  and  bed-spreads,  and  car- 
pets are  thrown,  and  from  the  grand  stands,  erected  at  either 
end  of  the  street,  and  in  "the  Piazza  Colonna,  where  the  col- 
umn of  Marcus  Aurelius  stands,  flags  and  streamers  give 
fluttering  bits  of  color  to  the  general  effect.  And  now  the 
Corso  is  arrayed  for  'the  carnival.  It  is  the  morning  of  the 
grand  prize  or  gala  day,  and  at  one  o'clock  the  bells  on  the 
Capitoline  Hill  announce  the  beginning  of  the  sport.  Almost 
immediately  the  street  begins  to  fill.  From  either  side  swarm 
in  the  foot-passengers.  Carriages,  with  liveried  drivers  and 
footmen,  and  handsomely  costumed  occupants,  turn  in  from 
either  of  the  two  terminal  piazzas.  The  decorated  balconies, 
the  grand  stands,  and  every  available  window  and  opening 
are  peopled  as  if  by  magic.  Slowly  the  carriages  work  them- 
selves into  position,  for  the  street  is  so  narrow  that  they  can 
not  turn,  and  they  must  move  one  behind  the  other — a  line 
up  and  another  down.  In,  and  around,  and  between  them  the 
pedestrians  fill  in,  till  the  entire  space,  from  wall  to  wall  of  the 
buildings,  is  possessed  by  as  picturesque  a  throng  as  can  be 
imagined.  Looked  at  from  above,  it  is  a  weaving,  changing, 
restless  ribbon  of  color  a  mile  long.  It  is  the  line  of  battle 
consolidating  for  the  fray.  There  is  the  bustle  of  prepara- 
tion, and  a  general  laying  in  of  ammunition.  This  consists  of 
large  and  small  bouquets  of  flowers  ;  of  confetti — which  is 
a  ball  of  lime  about  the  size  of  a  buckshot,  and  which  is 
thrown  by  the  handful  or  in  tin  scoops,  The  bouquets  are 
made  compact,  so  that  they  can  be  readily  thrown,  are  sold 
by  the  hundred,  and  the  supply  kept  up  by  a  perfect  army  of 
brigands,  who  bear  aloft  from  fifty  to  sixty,  stuck  to  sharp- 
ened pegs  on  a  long  pole.  With  these  they  trot  the  length  of 
the  street,  selling  to  those  wanting  to  buy.  Most  of  the  car- 
riages come  to  the  Corso  loaded  with  bouquets,  and  the 
racks  or  troughs  in  front  of  each  balcony  are  filled  at  the 
start,  while  the  confetti  is  on  hand  by  the  bushel  everywhere. 
Two  o'clock  is  just  about  on  the  stroke  when  a  bouquet  is 
thrown.  It  is  the  first  shot,  and  the  signal.  Now  look  down 
the  Corso  !  The  battle's  begun.  The  chasm-like  street  is 
alive  with  the  flying  flower  missiles,  the  confetti,  like  a  heavy 
hail-storm,  patters  and  rattles  on  hats,  and  heads,  and 
horses'  backs,  and  the  turned-down  carriage  tops,  while 
from  the  building  roofs  are  thrown  double  hand- 
fulls  of  parti-colored  tissue  paper  chopped  into  little 
squares,  which  start  out  as  rainbow  clouds,  but  which 
gradually  break  in  the  descent,  and  flutter  and  circle  down 
through  the  animated  space  like  the  stage  snow  that  you  have 
all  seen  in  a  fairy  ballet.  It  is  not  only  pretty  to  look  at,  but 
it  is  exciting.  You  can  not  help  joining  in  the  general  war- 
fare. I  couldn't,  for  while  I  was  admiring  the  work  of  an 
assaulting  party  half  a  block  away,  I  received  a  beautiful  but 
massive  marigold  bouquet  slap  between  my  neck-tie  and  my 
chin.  For  a  second  I  thought  that  I  had  been  hit  by  a  whole 
garden,  but  cautiously  peering  down  into  the  street  I  saw  be- 
low a  carriage  containing  a  left-handed  Austrian  girl,  with  a 
deadly  aim,  who  lived  at  my  hotel  and  sat  opposite  me  at  the 
table.  As  she  had  friends  on  the  balcony — in  which  I  had 
paid  forty  lire  for  a  place — she  improved  the  opportunity  to 
send  me  her  compliments — received  as  above.  I  was  not  slow 
in  returning  them.  I  commenced  with  the  marigold  bouquet, 
and  followed  it  up  with  all  the  posies  I  could  buy  and  borrow, 
and  assisted  by  the  other  balcony  occupants,  I  sent  down 
such  a  stream  of  confetti,  that  the  occupants  of  the  carriage 
thought  they  were  sitting  under  the  spout  of  a  grain  elevator, 
and  the  fair  Austrian  threw  up  her  hands  out  of  the  cloud 
of  lime  dust,  and  yelled  "  avante  ! "  to  the  coachman,  which 
he  did.  This  was  but  one  of  the  storming  scenes.  Some  of 
them  are  so  vigorous,  especially  among  acquaintances,  that 
wire  masks  have  to  be  worn.  These  masks  are  always  carried 
by  the  ladies  in  carriages,  and  are  of  fine  wire  with  a  handle, 
can  be  applied  instantly,  and  when  so  applied  are  the  targets 
of  -some  very  direct  floral  sharp-shooting  to  displace  them. 
So  are  the  tall  or  "  bomba ''  hats  of  the  coachmen  and  footmen, 
and  the  unwary  stranger.  When  badly  hit  you  must  keep 
your  temper.  No  complaint  is  tolerated,  and  if  you  do  not 
like  your  treatment — which  is  never  brutal  or  ruffianly— you 
can  leave  the  Corso.  And  so  the  mimic  warfare  goes  on  ; 
an  assault  here,  a  repulse  there  :  cross  firing  from  window  to 
window  over  the  street ;  engagements  between  adjoining 
balconies  ;  hot  skirmishes  with  foot-passengers,  horsemen, 
and  carriages.  The  first  enthusiastic  onset  lasts  f 
half  an  hour,  and  then  the  fun  settles  down  to  frr. 
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work,  and  the  fighting  bouquet  is  put  aside  for  the  more 
gorgeous  and  expensively  bunched  flowers  of  compliment. 
Now  you  see  how  the  modern  Roman  gallant  pays  his  Car- 
nival addresses.  In  a  balcony  above  he  has  discovered  his 
sweetness.  He  descends  from  his  carriage,  attracts  her  at- 
tention, touches  his  hat,  and  raises  a  bouquet  that  has  cost 
him  many  scudi.  The  lady  smiles,  casts  a  sweeping  and 
self-satisfied  look  at  her  balcony  associates,  who  have  as  yet 
not  been  thus  highly  honored,  takes  from  her  vest  pocket — 
some  of  the  Roman  girls  wear  vests — apiece  of  apothecary's 
twine,  and  tying  to  one  of  the  ends  a  box  of  bonbons,  lowers 
it  to  the  street.  The  youth  now  smiles,  unties  the  bonbons, 
ties  the  bouquet,  and  up,  up  it  goes  till  she  grasps  it  at  the 
balcony's  edge,  and,  kissing  it  to  the  donor,  the  thing  is  done. 
This  interesting  performance  you  see  going  on  wherever  the 
blue-bloods  are  congregated.  It  is  a  graceful  and  a  pretty 
public  courtesy — that  is  for  the  fortunate  girl.  Again,  after 
the  lull,  the  Corso  is  in  a  commotion  !  And  what  about  ? 
The  approach  of  the  cavalcade  of  contestants  for  the  grand 
prize  of  two  thousand  lire.  It  is  understood  that  the  decision 
lies  between  the  Roman  artists  and  the  members  of  the 
French  Academy,  and  the  interest  is  intense.  Partisanship 
and  speculation  run  high.  Down  in  the  direction  of  the 
Piazza  Popolo  there  is  a  perfect  crush,  and  along  the  bal- 
conies a  thrill  of  excitement.  Suddenly  a  blast  of  oriental 
trumpets,  and  crowding  its  way  through  the  dense  throng  is 
seen  the  band  and  advance  guard  of  the  Roman  cavalcade, 
which  represents  the  return  of  Arab  pilgrims  from  Mecca. 
The  entire  train  is  mounted,  and  the  costumes  are  a  study — 
not  a  detail  omitted.  First,  the  trumpet  band  in  complete 
regalia,  then  the  gorgeously-attired  pilgrims,  with  their  long 
guns  slung  to  their  backs,  and  mounted  on  real  Arab  steeds  ; 
then  the  favorite  odalisque — represented  by  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  voluptuous  model  in  Rome — reclining  in  a  superb 
palanquin  carried  by  four  stalwart  negro  slaves  ;  and  finally 
the  caravan  train  of  camels,  richly  caparisoned,  and  the  whole 
splendid  procession  moving  to  real  Arab  music  played  to 
Arab  tunes.  It  is  a  picture  so  splendid  and  complete,  so 
rich  in  color  of  swarthy  visage  and  turbaned  head,  and  hints 
of  the  glories  of  the  harem,  that  it  is  worthy  of  a  ten  thousand 
lire  prize.  But  the  Frenchmen  ?  They  are  directly  behind 
the  Arabs,  and  grouped,  all  dressed  in  white,  in  Charles  VI. 
style  on  a  magnificent  car,  surmounted  by  a  gilded  figure  of 
Rome,  bearing  in  either  hand  the  flag  of  France  and  the  ban- 
ner of  the  Medicis,  in  whose  villa,  on  the  Pincian  Hill,  the 
Academy  is  located.  It  is  a  magnificent  tableau,  but  strik- 
ingly artificial  in  its  whiteness,  when  compared  to  the  oriental 
realism  that  has  just  passed  by.  These  great  spectacles  out 
of  sight,  the  attention  of  the  crowd  is  directed  to  the 
competitors  for  the  smaller  prizes,  the  most  noticeable  among 
which  is  a  landeau  drawn  by  men,  and  driven  by  beasts — 
a  satire  on  the  society  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  ani- 
mals ;  old  Don  Quixote  mounted,  with  a  guide  book  and  a 
map  in  his  hand,  studying  it  intently — a  cut  at  the  omni- 
present and  irrepressible  tourists.  Add  to  all  these  a  varie- 
gated throng  of  maskers  on  foot  and  in  carriages,  and  there 
is  enough  to  occupy  and  hold  the  attention  till  half-past  four, 
when  a  canon  booms  forth  the  preliminary  notice  for  con- 
veyances of  all  kinds  to  get  off  the  Corso.  Then  the  last 
bouquets  are  thrown,  adieux  for  the  day  made,  and  a  general 
lingering  kept  up  till  half-past  five,  when  the  second  canon 
signals  the  race.  The  course  is  clear.  The  soldiery  have 
turned  the  last  vehicles  into  the  side  streets.  Looking  down 
the  Corso  from  the  Piazza  Popolo,  where  the  horses 
are  to  start,  you  see  at  the  bottom  of  the  picturesque 
chasm  a  yellow  line  that  twists  and  undulates  like  a 
great  serpent.  This  is  the  track.  It  is  1800  yards,  or 
over  a  mile  in  length.  The  yellow  appearance  is  from 
the  earth  that  has  been  strewn  over  the  stone  pavement 
to  give  a  better  and  more  elastic  footing.  The  twist  and  un- 
dulation, like  a  shaken  cord,  comes  from  the  walls  of  hu- 
manity on  either  side.  People  are  packed  so  close  that  they 
can  scarcely  breathe.  The  open  space  is  hardly  three  feet 
wide,  and  the  flesh-colored  streak  that  you  see  on  either  side, 
about  five  feet  from  the  ground,  is  made  up  of  thousands  of 
human  faces  turned  in  eager  expectancy  to  the  starting  point. 
In  a  little  enclosure,  just  to  the  left  of  the  royal  stand,  nine 
fretful  horses,  with  their  eyes  bandaged,  are  held  by  as  many 
impatient  grooms.  The  preliminary  words  are  uttered,  the 
signal  given,  the  blindfolds  and  halters  slipped,  a  cannon 
fired,  and  away  like  a  flash  go  the  frightened  and  frenzied 
beasts,  maddened  by  the  fluttering  ribbons  with  which  they 
are  decorated,  and  goaded  to  desperation  by  plates  of  brass 
filled  with  spikes  and  fixed  to  flap  on  their  flanks  with  every 
jump.  Watch  them  down  the  Corso!  Following  the  blast 
of  the  gendarmes'  horns  there  is  a  human  roar,  and  the  crowd 
parts  to  the  right  like  waving  grain,  to  close  solid  in  an  in- 
stant again.  Bang  goes  another  cannon.  It  is  the  announce- 
ment that  the  horses  have  reached  the  goal,  and  been  cap- 
tured in  the  canvas  sack  prepared  for  them.  Then  the  froth- 
covered  winner  is  led  back  along  the  line,  and  the  carnival 
for  the  day  is  done.  And  with  this  day,  so  with  all  the  oth- 
ers, the  competing  cavalcade  excepted.  Some  days,  as  will 
be  seen  by  referring  to  the  programme,  are  reserved  to  flow- 
ers, when  confetti  can  not  be  thrown,  but  the  races  are  given 
every  day.  I  n  the  evening  there  are  balls,  that  are  so  crowded 
that  dancing  is  almost  impossible,  and  the  streets  are  alive 
with  maskers  and  merry-makers.  One  night  the  Roman 
Arabs  went  to  Count  Telfener's  new  amphitheatre,  and  there, 
in  return  for  the  loan  of  his  camels  for  the  procession,  exe- 
cuted an  Arab  dance.  Another  night  they  attended  the  Cos- 
tanzi  Theatre,  and  passed  through  the  Corso,  and  the  Via 
Nazionale,  carrying  torches  in  their  hands.  By  the  way,  the 
illumination  of  the  Via  Nazionale  was  a  superb  sight.  The 
Nazionale  is  a  new  and  broad  street,  and  from  the  Via  delle 
Ouattro  Fontane  to  the  Hexedra  it  was  transformed  into  an 
arched  gallery  of  gas,  which  ran  up  the  hill  like  a  flaming 
tunnel  into  the  firmament,  and  at  the  end  brightly  burned 
and  blazed  La  Stella  d'ltalia — the  star  of  Italy.  And  now 
the  last  day  has  come.  Flowers  are  thrown  during  the  after- 
noon, and  there  is  the  usual  horse-race  of  riderless  steeds  ; 
but  the  great  feature  is  the  illumination  of  the  "  Moccoletti." 
The  "  Moccoletti  "  is  a  performance  with  candles  or  slender 
tapers,  that  is  a  most  picturesque  and  pretty  sight.  At  six 
o'clock,  or  as  soon  as  it  is  dark,  the  fun  begins  ;  and  this  fun 
consists  in  everybody,  in  window  and  balcony,  in  carriage  or 
on  foot,  carrying  "moccoli,"  which  every  reveler  is  expected 
1  keep  lighted  in  the  hand,  while  they  exert  themselves  to 
ish  those  in  the  hands  of  their  neighbors.     When  all 


the  moccoli  are  put  out  in  a  balcony  or  carriage,  the  cry  of 
u Senza  moccoli!"  is  raised,  and  the  derisive  shouts  kept  up 
till  the  tapers  are  relighted.  You  can  imagine  the  scene — 
the  Corso  and  side  streets,  windows,  and  balconies,  and  car- 
riages filled  with  contestants,  and  the  little  fitful  spots  of 
flame  dancing  about  here  and  there  in  the  darkness,  like  the 
weird  waltz  of  the  glow-worms  at  the  famous  fire-flies'  ball. 
The  battle  of  the  lights  continues  for  about  an  hour.  Then 
the  masqueraders  meet  in  the  Piazza  di  Venezia,  pass  in  pro- 
cession with  candles  and  colored  lanterns  through  the  Corso 
to  the  Piazza  del  Popolo,  where  the  prizes  are  distributed, 
and  the  carnival  cremated,  and  ushered  out  of  existence  amid 
the  blaze  of  bengal  lights,  that  with  a  ghastly  atmosphere 
illuminates  the  crowded  square  and  the  densely  thronged 
Pincian  Hill.  Thus  ends  the  carnival,  and  Rome  is  as  quiet 
as  a  tomb.  The  festivities  this  year  are  said  to  have  been 
more  than  ordinarily  successful.  It  was  planned  for  an  at- 
traction to  the  capital  city,  and  from  every_  direction  excur- 
sionists and  tourists  poured  in,  till  the  Roman  landlords  had 
guests  sleeping  on  the  billiard  tables  in  true  American  style. 
Royalty  was  also  out  in  full  force.  The  King  and  Queen  of 
Italy,  Russian  and  Swedish  princes,  the  ex-Khedive  of  Egypt, 
and  a  list  of  nobility  that  would  have  made  an  entire  young 
ladies1  boarding-school  faint,  condescendingly  loaned  their 
superior  presence  to  the  general  merry-making.  Some  of 
the  balls  were  especially  brilliant — that  of  the  artists1  notice- 
able for  rich  and  picturesque  costumes.  And  at  the  court 
ball  the  palm  of  beauty  and  elegance  was  awarded  to  the 
American  ladies,  of  whom  there  have  been  many  in  Rome 
this  season.  Taken  altogether,  the  carnival  was  exceedingly 
interesting  and  pleasing  to  me,  but  not  so  thoroughly  enjoy- 
able, and  absorbing,  and  bewildering  as  the  old  city  itself, 
with  its  age,  and  history,  and  ruins,  and  treasures  of  art.  In 
this  respect  Rome  stands  out  from  all  the  habitable  places 
of  the  world.  It  is  the  city  of  all  cities  for  a  contemplation 
of  the  past — a  place  so  old  that  its  history  runs  away  back 
beyond  the  written  or  known  record.  The  ancient  centre  of 
western  civilization ;  the  city  of  the  republic  and  the  empire  ; 
on  the  ruins  of  which  the  seat  of  an  ecclesiastical  jurisdic- 
tion was  founded,  that  to-day — though  virtually  a  prisoner  in 
its  Bastile — dominates  the  larger  portion  of  the  Christian 
world.  To  have  been  in  this  historic  spot  even,  is  a  liberal 
education  ;  and  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  passed  a  more 
thoroughly  satisfying  half  day  than  the  glorious  morning  I 
explored  the  ruins  of  the  palace  of  the  Caesars  on  the  Pala- 
tine Hill.  Tired  with  tramping  among  the  massive  found- 
ations, I  took  a  seat  on  that  picturesque  point  directly  across 
from  the  Capitoline  Hill,  where  Caligula's  palaces  used  to 
stand.  And  as  I  studied  out  the  geography  of  the  most 
memorable  spot  in  the  history  of  all  Europe,  my  early  read- 
ing came  back  to  me  like  a  flash.  Below  and  in  front  was 
the  old  Forum  Romanum,  through  which  I  could  distinctly 
trace  the  Via  Sacra,  leading  up  through  the  arch  of  Septi- 
mus Severus,  by  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Saturn,  and  to  the 
left  to  the  three  columns  of  the  temple  of  Vespasian ;  thence 
to  the  Schola  Xantha,  with  the  colonnade  of  the  Twelve 
Gods;  in  the  foreground  of  the  Forum  the  column -bases 
and  flooring  of  the  Basilica  Julia  ;  beyond,  the  Phocas  col- 
umn ;  and  following  thence  to  the  right,  the  temples  Cas- 
tor and  Pollux,  Caesar,  Faustina,  to  the  three  colossal 
arches  of  the  great  Basilica  of  Constantine  ;  then  the  site 
of  Nero's  Golden  House  and  gardens  ;  the  magnificent  ruins 
of  the  Colosseum  ;  and  beyond,  the  marvelous  remains 
of  the  baths  of  Caracalla.  I  could  imagine  it  all  back  again 
in  its  former  splendor  ;  the  Appian  Way  crowded  with  a 
returning  and  victorious  army  ;  the  chariots,  and  the  horse- 
men, and  the  sheen  of  shields  and  spears,  passing  before 
the  stately  temples,  through  the  Forum,  and  thence  up  to  the 
Capitoline  Hill.  I  could  imagine  from  the  ruins  the  piled-up 
splendor  of  the  Palatine  ;  the  crowds  that  must  have  surged 
about  the  circus  of  Maximus,  and  the  swarming  population 
of  the  Aventine,  that  is  now  a  hill  of  vegetable  gardens  and 
fields  of  grass.  Standing  on  the  upper  tier  of  the  Colos- 
seum, I  could  see  its  arena,  hot  with  gladitorial  fray,  and  the 
vast  auditorium  surging  with  excitement,  and  awaiting  with 
bated  breath  the  reversing  of  the  imperial  thumb.  But  what 
miserable  mockery  it  seems  to  write  of  it  all.  One  can  read 
till  blind,  and  then  know  nothing,  for  the  mind  pictures  from 
modern  ideas,  and  they  are  hollow  and  false  to  the  impres- 
sive facts.  Those  who  have  seen  Rome  and  her  ruins  will 
appreciate  this  truth  ;  those  who  have  not,  will  never  realize 
it  till  they — blessed  by  an  opportunity — look  for  themselves. 
Suffice  it,  then,  to  say  that  I  did  Rome  as  travelers  do — vis- 
ited its  ruins,  and  tombs,  and  catacombs  ;  marveled  over  St. 
Peters  and  the  five  hundred  other  churches  that  have  seg- 
gregated  the  art  and  the  splendor  of  generation  after  genera- 
tion ;  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  Sculla  Santa  and  watched  a 
girl,  who  had  evidently  been  doing  something  more  than  or- 
dinarily wicked,  make  the  ascent  on  her  knees,  displaying  a 
nicely  laundried  and  fluted  skirt,  and  neat  pair  of  French 
high-heeled  boots,  in  the  operation — style  even  in  repent- 
ance ;  went  through  the  galleries  of  the  Vatican  ;  sat  for  a 
lull  hour  in  the  Sistine  Chapel  figuring  out  the  "  Last  Judg- 
ment "  ;  drove  to  the  villas  and  about  the  gardens  on  the 
Pincian  Hill ;  joined  in  the  merry-making  in  the  evening 
with  the  populace  in  the  Piazza  Navona  ;  called  on  the  bare- 
footed Capucines,  and  in  their  delightful  little  conservator}' 
of  skeletons  saw,  in  connection  with  the  piled-up  skulls,  that 
not  only  is  "  all  flesh  grass,"  but  that  a  fellow's  back-bone, 
and  fingers,  and  toes,  and  small  ribs  and  things,  make  very 
neat  and  not  gaudy  bric-a-brac  trimmings  when  artistically 
arranged  in  patterns  on  a  vaulted  roof;  threw  my  copper  m 
the  Fontana  di  Trevi,  and  took  a  drink  of  its  waters  that  my 
return  might  be  ensured  ;  and  then,  with  regrets  over  the 
knowledge  that  with  all  I  had  seen  it  was  even  but  a 
glimpse,  I  left  reluctantly  for  Naples  and  the  Southland.  To 
relate  my  experiences  here  would  fill  a  volume,  and  review 
ten  days  of  rare  enjoyment.  Being  with  a  companion  born 
and  brought  up  in  the  place,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
Italy's  most  populous  metropolis  such  as  is  the  privilege  of 
but  few  tourists  Then  I  was  in  the  extraordinary  luck  of 
being  .on  hand  during  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  and,  more- 
over, of  climbing  the  flaming  cone  at  night— an  adventure, 
in  connection  with  an  Englishman,  that  got  us  both  into  the 
Neapolitan  papers,  for  we  succeeded  in  freezing  two  guides 
going  up  through  the  snow  which  covered  the  cone,  and  in 
badly  roasting  one  at  the  top,  who  fell  into  a  crevice  of  the 
boiling  lava.  Then  I  was  at  Baja,  just  across  from  Ischia, 
doing  the  Roman  ruins  there,  when  the  terrible  earthquake, 


of  which  you  have  read,  occurred.     The  next  day  I  visited 
the  scene  of  the  awful  calamity.     At  Pompeii  I  spent  an  en- 
tire day,  and   I  could  have  stayed  a  week.     Nothing  has  so 
impressed  me  as  this  resurrected  city,  with  its  streets  as  per- 
fect as  when  the  chariots   that   made  the  deep  ruts  in  the 
great  paving-stones  rattled  about  them  ;  and  its  houses  and 
shops,  standing  lonesome  for  their  occupants,  made  me  shud- 
der in  the  awful  silence.    And  the  place  was  so  radically  dif- 
ferent from  what  I  had  pictured.     I  anticipated  a  fragment- 
ary sort   of  excavation,   and    desultory  ruins,  and  plenty  of 
destruction.     Instead,  1  saw  simply  a  city  shoveled  from  the 
ashes  which  had  lain  upon  it  for  a  thousand  or  more  years, 
and  everything  in  a  splendid  state  of  preservation — nothing 
gone  but  the   roofs,  and   the  inhabitants,  and  things  that 
would  naturally  go  with  dry  decay.    You  stroll  from  street  to 
street,  cross  through  alleys,  and  walk  through  forums,  and 
into  theatres,  and  temples,  and  private  dwellings — go  from 
door  to  door  just  as  you  would  in  San   Francisco  if  it  were 
deserted.     And  the  feeling  that  pervades  one  thus  strolling 
about  is  beyond  description  ;  the  effect,  something  that  will 
be  remembered  for  a  lifetime.     The  late  excavations  have 
brought  to  light  some  beautiful  mosaics  and  frescoes  ;  and 
judging  from  their  subjects,  the  excavators  must  have  struck 
a  more  than  ordinarily  disreputable  part  of  the  ancient  town. 
As  fast  as  uncovered,  the  houses  where  these  frescoes  are 
found  are  provided  with  wooden  doors  and  the  doors  locked. 
If  ladies  are  not  of  the  party,  and  a  two-lire  piece  is  forth- 
coming, the  guide  exhibits  the   entire  collection  ;  and  the 
moral  effect  on  the-visitor  is  to  confirm  him  in  the  belief  that 
sin  is  original,  and  that  the  Pompeiians  knew  it  all.    At  any 
rate,  this  ancient  city  would  have  been  a  very  uneasy  place 
for  Anthony  Comstock,  and  other  modern  prudes  that  we 
have  read  of,  to  have  lived  and  labored  in.     Outside  of  Pom- 
peii, and  Baja,  and  Malfi,  and  the  long  list  of  ruins  in  its  vi- 
cinity, Naples  is  surrounded  with  natural  beauties.  I  thought 
I   never   should  see  a  prettier  sight  in  all  this  world  than 
that  from  the  balcony  of  the  Carthusian  Monastery,  Santa 
Martino,  on  the  hill,  over  the  sweep  of  the  blue,  the  beauti- 
ful bay  ;  and  the  splendid  interior,  and  chapel,  and  appoint- 
ments of  the  now  suppressed  place  made  me  covetous  for 
its  possession.    Then  I  went  to  Capri ;  looked  from  its  cliffs  ; 
went  into    the   famous   blue   grotto ;    and   from    Sorrento, 
where  Tasso  was  bom,  I    drove  through   the  orange  and 
lemon  groves  to  Castellamare,  and  thence  followed  the  cres- 
cent of  the  bay  by  rail  home  again.     One  day  of  fragrance 
and  of  sunshine  I   drove  to  the  celebrated   Lacus  Avernus 
mentioned  by  Homer,  and  the  scene,  according  to  Virgil, 
of  the  descent  of  ^Eneas,  conducted  by  the   Sibyl,  into  the 
infernal  regions.     Here,  following  /Eneas's  example,  and  a 
little  ahead  of  my  time  probably,  I   attempted  the  descent. 
But  no  Sybil  met  or  accompanied  me.     Instead,  I  was  pre- 
ceded through  the  dark  and  dismal  grotto  by  the  worst-look- 
ing specimen  of  a  maccaroni-eating  pirate  that  I  ever  saw. 
Lit  up  by  the  fitful   flare  of  the  pitch  torch  he  carried,  he 
appeared  a  fitting  representative  from  below.  But  through  his 
instrumentality  I  paid  my  respects  to  the  Sybil.      Mounted 
on  his  back  I  was  ferried  over  the  Styx,  dragged  through  a 
tunnel  filled  with  water,  and  finally   landed  on  a  little  rock 
ledge  in  the  Sybil's  bath.     It  was  a  very  inviting  sort  of  a 
place  ;  darker  than  a  thousand  Egypts,  damper  and  more 
dreary  than  a  watery  grave.      I  begged  the  fiend  to  take  me 
back  to  daylight  again,  and  after  he  had  got  my  legs  wet,  and 
rasped  me  like  a  nutmeg  over  a  grater  against  the  side  walls, 
I  saw  where  the  infernal  part — the  hell — of  the  grotto  and 
cave  of  the  Sybil  came  in — it  was  settling  with  the  guide. 
From  Naples  to  Rome  again  for  a  brief  day,  and   thence 
through  beautiful  Tuscany  to  Florence—"  la  bella  Firenze" — 
the  place  of  ingenious  and  talented  men,  the  scenes  of  the 
strifes  of  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines,  the  school  of  Michael 
Angelo  and  of  Raphael ;  the  birthplace  and  the  tomb  of  the 
Medicis,  and  the  home  of  Dante.      Here  I  spent  days  that 
were  like  the  realization  of  dreams.      Most  of  my  time  was 
taken  up  by  the  wondrous  galleries  of  the   Pitti  and  Uffici, 
but  I  did  not   forget   the  drive  through  the  beautiful  ivy- 
shrouded  Cacines,  nor  the  peaceful  picture  of  the  Arno  at 
night,  with  its  graceful  spanning  bridges,  and  the  grand  pros- 
pective of  gas  lamps  mirrored  in  the  waters'  quiet  flow.     But 
grandest  and  best  of  all  was  the  view  from  Fiesole,  after  the 
zig-zag  drive  to  the  summit.     Worshipers  of  nature,  but  that 
was  a  sight !     A  fog  had  that  morning  covered  Firenze,  and 
just  before  I  reached  the  little  plateau  in  front  of  the  venera- 
ble church  of  Saint  Alessandro,  it  rolled  itself  up  like  a  scroll 
and  vanished,  exposing  to  view  the  beautiful  valley,  with  the 
range  of  the   Casentino,  the  heights  of  Monte  Albano,  and 
even  the  distant  mountains  of  Carrara.     Over  the   roof  of  a 
monastery  below  I  had  pointed  out  to  me  the  Villa  Palmieri, 
which  Boccaccio  makes   the  residence  of  the  narrators  of 
those  moral  stories  in  his  "  Decameron,"  during  the  plague 
of   13S4,  and  still  beyond  the   house  of  the  yellow-haired 
Ouida,  who  was  not  just  then  in  town.     By  the  way,  I  saw  a 
performance  of  "Boccacio"  in  Florence.   It  was  by  a  Gennan 
company,  in  the  snug  little  Teatro  Salvini,  and  nearly  all  the 
fashionable    Florentines   were   there  to  see,  and  hear,  and 
learn   something  of  the  old-time  libertine,  as  told    by  the 
Teuton.     It  was  a  novel  situation.     The  dialogue  in  the  jaw- 
breaking  German,  German   words  to  German  music,  by  a 
German    composer   in   Boccacio's     own   home,   and   to   an 
audience  lisping  the  graceless  rascal's  own  liquid  language. 
On  the  stage  a  scene  representing  the  Pallazo  Vecchio,  and 
the  Loggia  dei  Lanzi,  where   all   the  popular  tumults  took 
place  ;  outside  the  theatre  door,  and  a  few  steps  to  the  left, 
the  original,  cold  and  silent  in  the  moonlight.     But  it  was 
interesting.     Not  more  so  to  me  than  to  the  Florentines,  for 
neither  understood  the  text.      Yet  the  music  was  performed 
as   only  an   Italian  orchestra  can   perform  it,  the  German 
words  fitted  the  music  to  a  nicety,  and  the  German  blonde 
who   took   the   part  of  Boccacio  sung  and  acted  the  role 
with  so  much  ''chic,"  abandon,  and  excellence,  that  in  com- 
parison  those    I  have   heard   would  be  entitled   to  a  place 
way,  way  out  in  the  perspective.  Florence  to  Bologne,  thence 
to  Venice,  the  city  in  the  low  lagoons.  Here  I  expected  to  be 
disappointed   and  I   was— agreeably.     It  was  four   o'clock 
of  a  beautiful  afternoon,  and  from  the  long  viaduct  leading 
through   the  lowlands,  that  I  got  my  first    glimpse  of  the 
famous  city  of  the  Doges — a  lazy-looking  thing,  trembling  in 
the  haze  on   the   peaceful  bosom  of  the  Adriatic.     At  the 
depot  I  met  the  black  gondola,  and   the  bronze   gondolier, 
and  with  them  glided   through  a  portion  of  the  grand  canal 
and  a  watery  side  street  to  the  hotel.     That  night,  while  all 
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the  other  arrivals  were  wild  with  disgust,  I  was  in  raptures. 
Everybody  expected  to  do  Venice  by  moonlight,  and  the  ac- 
comodating orb  was  for  that  purpose  very,  very  full  ;  but 
just  as  darkness  set  in,  a  dense  fog  settled  upon  the  city  and 
the  tourists'  plans.  Then  it  was  that  wrapping  myself  in  an 
ulster,  I  engaged  a  hearse — that's  what  the  gondolas  look 
like — and  explored  a  city  of  ghosts.  As  I  slid  along  on  a 
surface  of  ink,  with  never  a  splash  of  the  propelling  oar,  over 
the  little  bridges  neath  which  I  passed  flitted  human 
shadow-shapes  through  a  misty  atmosphere  of  gray.  Now 
and  then  there  would  be  heard  the  warnings/a  /(boat  ahead,) 
or  premi,  (pass  to  the  right,)  as  the  heavy,  halberd-like 
prow  of  the  long  craft  swung  about  a  moss-covered  palace 
corner  or  passed  its  duplicate  without  further  sound.  Through 
the  grand  canal  we  glided — grand  in  silhouette — out  into  the 
main  lagoon,  where  the  outline  of  the  shipping  could  be  seen, 
and  the  Piazza  of  St.  Marks,  with  its  halo-surrounded  lights  ; 
thence  back  to  the  way  leading  under  the  "  Bridge  of  Sighs," 
and  so  close  to  the  little  door  on  the  water  line  from  whence 
the  bodies  of  the  victims  of  the  Council  used  to  be  dragged, 
that  I  could  actually  touch  the  damp  and  dismal  grating. 
When  at  last  I  reached  the  "  Danielli "  again,  I  was  wet 
through,  and  as  numb  as  a  corpse.  But  I  had  enjoyed  a  night 
of  nights.  With  the  next  morning  came  the  sunshine  again, 
and  that  night  the  moonlight  in  all  its  splendor,  and  through 
it  I  made  another  marvelous  tour,  visiting  among  other 
things  the  palace  of  poor  Desdemona,  and  the  one-time 
habitation  of  that  most  accomplished  murderess — Lucrezia 
Borgia.  Another  glorious  day  1  crossed  to  Lido,  visited  the 
Armenian  monastery,  where  Byron  once  lived,  and  drifted 
about  the  lagoons  till  the  sun  went  down  in  a  regular  Turner 
atmosphere.  Besides  I  did  the  conventional  things  ;  went 
to  St.  Mark's  and  the  Palace  of  the  Doges  ;  explored  the 
dungeons  ;  put  my  finger  in  the  famous  lion's  mouth  through 
which  the  anonymous  denunciations  used  to  be  slipped ;  shud- 
dered in  the  chamber  of  the  inquisitors,  and  trembled  in  the 
apartment  of  the  Council  of  Ten.  Then  I  marveled  at  the  paint- 
ings— and  they  are  marvelous  ;  climbed  the  Campanile ;  fed  the 
pigeons  in  the  square,  and  saw  them  fed  ;  stayed  up  nights 
with  the  people,  for  they  never  go  to  bed  till  morning  ;  en- 
joyed the  quiet  little  streets,  where  there  is  neither  the  foot- 
fall of  four-footed  beast  of  burden,  or  the  rumble  and  rattle 
of  cab  or  car-wheels ;  strolled  down  to  the  Rialto,  and  looked 
for  Shylock's  descendants  ;  investigated  the  fish  and  vegeta- 
ble markets  ;  looked  on  the  statue  of  Othello,  the  Moor,  who 
had  "done  the  state  some  service,"  outside  of  choking  his 
girl ;  and,  finally,  entered  a  marine  cab  for  the  last  time,  and 
left  Venezia,  with  the  wish  to  return  soon  again.  Venice  to 
Padua,  the  ancient  seat  of  learning.  Thence  through  Ve- 
rona to  Milan.  Here  I  arrived  on  the  King's  birthday.  Saw 
a  review  of  the  troops,  and  in  the  evening,  at  La  Scala — the 
largest  and  most  famous  theatre  in  the  world — a  most  mag- 
nificent sight :  tiers  upon  tiers  of  boxes  filled  with  the  nobil- 
ity and  quality  of  Northern  Italy,  and  the  entire  audience, 
and  orchestra  of  one  hundred  musicians,  standing  during  the 
rendering  of  the  national  hymn,  which  was  encored  again 
and  again.  Then  the  opera  of  "  Ernani,"  given  with  La 
Scala  appointments  ;  and,  following,  a  ballet  in  three  acts, 
that  was  absolutely  astounding  in  perfection  of  detail  and 
scenic  effect.  I  thought  I  had,  in  New  York  and  London, 
seen  a  ballet.  I  was  badly  mistaken  in  the  face  of  this 
most  gorgeous  production — something  which  Paris  even  can 
not  approach.  Milan  is  said  to  be  the  Paris  of  Italy  ;  and 
with  its  eighth  wonder  of  the  world,  the  famous  cathedral, 
Leonardo  da  Vinci's  fresco  of  "  The  Last  Supper,"  and  its 
modern  art  manufactures  and- workings  in  marble,  it  is  a 
place  of  more  than  ordinary  interest.  From  Milan  across  to 
Genoa  ;  thence  to  the  south  of  France.  A  glorious  trip, 
through  groves  of  olives,  and  of  lemons  and  oranges,  ripen- 
ing in  the  sunshine.  Along  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean, 
by  that  tunnel  route — that  is  like  riding  through  a  flute  and 
looking  out  the  holes — to  Menton,  beautiful  Monaco,  and 
Monte  Carlo,  where  I  gambled  a  few  Napoleons,  and  of 
which  I  shall  write  further.  Thence  to  Nice  and  Marseilles; 
Avignon,  where  the  old  popes  used  to  live.  Thence,  via  Ly- 
ons, to  Paris,  just  in  time  to  see  the  last  caper  of  Mi-Careme 
(Mid  Lent)  Carnival.  So  much  for  my  Italian  tour,  which 
has  been  a  pleasure-trip  beyond  all  expression.  I  have  seen 
so  much  that  I  am  stupefied  by  it  all.  It  has  been  a  steady- 
going  panorama  of  ruins,  and  castles,  and  cities,  and  people, 
and  landscapes  ;  pictures  painted  by  master  hands,  and  fig- 
ures chiseled  in  the  veritable  shape  of  gods.  I  have  seen 
Madonnas  enough  to  worship  till  the  crack  of  doom,  and 
resurrections  and  last  judgments  enough  to  last  me  till  I 
meet  my  own.  And  to  attempt  to  write  of  it  all  in  a  satis- 
factory manner  is  folly.  I  have  raced  through  it  in  a  desul- 
tory, and  doubtless  incoherent  way,  but  the  beauty  and  com- 
pleteness of  it  demands  leisure  to  tell,  and  the  perfect  enjoy- 
ment of  it  the  individual  eye  to  see.  And  here  I  am  in  Paris. 
Fresh  from  a  communion  with  the  dignified  and  impressive 
Past,  I  am  now  lounging  in  the  lap  of  the  frivolous  Present. 
And  all  I  can  tell  you  about  it  just  now  is,  that  it  seems  very, 
very  comfortable  ;  that  the  buds  are  bursting  on  the  boule- 
vards, the  birds  singing  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  and  that 
the  Champs  Elysee's  is  a  broad  stream  of  dashing  equipages 
that  runs  up  and  over  the  hill  through  the  Arc  de  Triomphe, 
and  out  into  the  sunshine  with  an  animation  that  smacks  of 
spring.  In  fact  it  is  the  beginning  of  the  gay  season  here, 
and — the  end  of  this  letter.   -  F.  M.  Somers. 


The  "kissing  games,"  in  the  country,  sometimes  bring 
about  strange  results.  Mrs.  Thomas  Armour,  of  Schuylkill 
County,  Pennsylvania,  is  insane  from  being  a  mere  looker-on 
at  one  of  those  games.  Four  years  ago  she  attended  a  pic- 
nic in  company  with  her  husband,  who  took  part  in  a  "kiss- 
ing game."  Mrs.  Armour  watched  the  players  for  some 
time  with  pleasant  interest,  until  she  saw  her  husband  kiss 
another  woman.  From  that  moment  she  showed  signs  of 
insanity,  and  has  grown  worse  constantly.  She  has  an  intense 
hatred  for  her  husband,  and  every  other  woman  whom  she 
thinks  will  injure  her. — New  York  Tribune.  A  Chicago 
woman  attended  a  picnic  and  saw  her  husband  kiss  another 
woman.  She  at  once  hit  him  over  the  head  with  the  cover 
of  an  ice-cream  freezer.  He  is  now  perfectly  sane. — Chicago 
Tribune. 

Will  Hays  has  written  a  new  song,  entitled, "  Kiss  the  Baby 
Once  for  Me."  After  you  have  finished,  Will,  spank  him  two 
or  three  times  for  the  rest  of  the  folks. 
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FRENCH  BONBONS. 


Address  to  a  Mummy. 
And  thou  hast  walked  about  (how  strange  a  story  !) 

In  Thebes'  streets  three  thousand  years  ago, 
When  the  Memnoniura  was  in  all  its  glory, 

And  time  had  not  begun  to  overthrow 
Those  temples,  palaces,  and  piles  stupendous, 
Of  which  the  very  ruins  are  tremendous. 

Speak  !   for  thou  long  enough  hast  acted  dummy  ; 

Thou  hast  a  tongue— conic,  let  us  hear  its  tune; 
Thou'rt  standing  on  thy  legs,  above  ground,  mummy ! 

Revisiting  the  glimpses  of  the  moon, 
Not  like  thin  ghosts  or  disembodied  creatures, 
But  with  thy  bones,  and  flesh,  and  limbs,  and  features, 

Tell  us,  for  doubtless  thou  canst  recollect, 
To  whom  should  we  assign  the  Sphinx's  fame? 

Was  Cheops  or  Cephrenes  architect 
Of  either  pyramid  that  bears  his  name? 

Is  Pompey's  Pillar  really  a  misnomer? 

Had  Thebes  a  hundred  gates,  as  sung  by  Homer? 

Perhaps  thou  wert  a  Mason,  and  forbidden 

By  oath  to  tell  the  secrets  of  thy  trade  ; 
Then  say  what  secret  melody  was  hidden 

In  Memnon's  statue,  which  at  sunrise  played? 
Perhaps  thou  wert  a  priest,  if  so  my  struggles 
Are  vain,  for  priestcraft  never  owns  its  juggles. 

Perhaps  that  very  hand,   now  pinioned  fiat, 

Has  hob-a-nobbed  with  Pharaoh,  glass  to  glass, 

Or  dropped  a  half-penny  in  Homer's  hat, 

Or  doffed  thine  own  to  let  Queen  Dido  pass  ; 

Or  held,  by  Solomon's  own  invitation, 

A  torch  at  the  great  temple's  dedication. 

I  need  not  ask  thee  if  that  hand,  when  armed, 
Has  any  Roman  soldier  mauled  and  knuckled, 

For  thou  wert  dead,  and  buried,  and  embalmed 
Ere  Romulus  and  Remus  had  been  suckled. 

Antiquity  appears  to  have  begun 

Long  after  thy  primeval  race  was  run. 

Thou  couldst  develop,  if  that  withered  tongue 
Might  tell  us  what  those  sightless  orbs  have  seen, 

How  the  world  looked  when  it  was  fresh  and  young, 
And  the  great  deluge  still  had  left  it  green  ; 

Or  was  it  then  so  old  that  history's  pages 

Contained  no  record  of  its  early  ages? 

Still  silent!  incommunicative  elf! 

Art  sworn  to  secrecy  ?  then  keep  thy  vows  ; 
But  prythee,  tell  us  something  of  thyself, 

Reveal  the  secrets  of  thy  prison  house, 
Since  in  the  world  of  spirits  thou  hast  slumbered — 
What  hast  thou  seen — what  strange  adventures  numbered? 

Since  first  thy  form  was  in  this  box  extended 

We  have,  above  ground,  seen  some  strange  mutations  ; 

The  Roman  Empire  has  begun  and  ended, 

New  worlds  have  risen,  we  have  lost  old  nations ; 

And  countless  kings  have  into  dust  been  humbled, 

While  not  a  fragment  of  thy  flesh   has  crumbled. 

Didst  thou  not  hear  the  pother  o'er  thy  head 
When  the  great  Persian  conqueror,  Cambyses, 

Marched  armies  o'er  thy  tomb  with  thundering  tread, 
O'erthrew  Osiris,  Orus,  Apis,    Isis, 

And  shook  the  pyramids  with  fear  and  wonder, 

When  the  gigantic  Memnon  fell  asunder? 

If  the  tomb's  secrets  may  not  be  confessed, 

The  nature  of  thy  private  life  unfold  ;  ; 

A  heart  has  throbbed  beneath  that  leathern   breast, 
And  tears  adown  that  dusky  cheek  have  rolled. 

Have  children  climbed  those  knees  and  kissed  that  face? 

What  was  thy  name  and  station,  age  and  race? 

Statue  of  flesh,    Immortal  of  the  dead, 

Imperishable  type  of  evanescence, 
Posthumous  man,   who  quitt'st  thy  narrow  bed, 

And  standest  undecayed  within  our  presence, 
Thou  wilt  hear  nothing  till  the  judgment  morning, 
When  the  great  trump  shall  thrill  thee  with  its  warning. 

Why  should  this  worthless  tegument  endure, 

If  its  undying  guest  be  lost  forever, 
Oh,  let  us  keep  the  soul  embalmed  and  pure 

In  living  virtue — that  when  both  must   sever, 
Although  corruption  may  our  frame  consume, 
The  immortal  spirit  in  the  skies  may  bloom  ! 

— Horace  Smith. 


Ode  to  a  Grecian  Urn. 
Thou  still  unravished  bride  of  quietness  ! 

Thou  foster-child  of  Silence  and  slow  Time  ! 
Sylvan  historian  who  canst  thus  ex-press 

A  flowery  tale  more  sweetly  than  our  rhyme  ! 
What  leaf-fringed  legend  haunts  about  thy  shape 
Of  deities,  or  mortals,  or  of  both, 

In  Tempe  or  the  dales  of  Arcady? 
What  men  or  gods  are  these  ?  What  maidens  loath  ? 
What  mad  pursuit?  What  struggle  to  escape? 

What  pipes  and  timbrels?  What  wild  ecstasy? 
Heard  melodies  are  sweet,  but  those  unheard 

Are  sweeter,  therefore  ye  soft  pipes  play  on — 
Not  to  the  sensual  ear,  but  more  endeared 

Pipe  to  the  spirit  ditties  of  no  tone. 

Fair  youth  beneath  the  trees,  thou  canst  not  leave 

Thy  song,  nor  ever  can  those  trees  be  bare  ! 

Bold  lover,  never,  never  canst  thou  kiss, 

Though  winning  near  the  goal ;  yet  do  not  grieve. 

She  cannot  fade  though  thou  hast  not  thy  bliss  ; 
Forever  wilt  thou  love  and  she  be  fair  ! 
Ah,  happy,  happy  boughs !    that  cannot  shed 
■  Your  leaves,  nor  ever  bid  the  spring  adieu  ! 
And  happy  melodist,  unwearied. 

Forever  piping  songs  forever  new ; 
More  happy  love!  more  happy,  happy  love! 
Forever  warm  and  still  to  be  enjoyed, 
Forever  panting  and  forever  young — 
All  breathing  human  passion  far  above 

That  leaves  a  heart  high  sorrowful  and  cloyed, 
A  burning  forehead  and  a  parching  tongue. 
Who  are  these  coming  to- the  sacrifice? 

To  what  green  altar,  O  mysterious  priest, 
Lead'st  thou  that  heifer  lowing  at  the  skies, 

And  all  her  silken  flanks  with  garlands  drest  ? 
What  little  town  by  river  or  sea  shore, 
Or  mountain-built  with  peaceful  citadel, 
Is  emptied  of  its  folk  this  pious  morn? 
And,  little  town,  thy  streets  forevermore 
Will  silent  be  ;   and  not  a  soul  to  tell 
Why  thou  art  desolate,  can  e'er  return. 
O  Attic  shape  !  Fair  attitude  with  brede 

Of  marble  men  and  maidens  over-wrought, 
With  forest  branches  and  the  trodden  weed, 

Thou,  silent  form,  dost  tease  us  out  of  thought 
As  doth  eternity.     Cold  pastoral ! 

When  old  age  shall  this  generation  waste 

Thou  shalt  remain  in  midst  of  other  woe 
Than  ours,  a  friend  to  man,  to  whom  thou  say'st, 
1  Beauty  is  truth,  truth  beauty" — that  is  all 

Ye  know  on  earth,  and  all  ye  need  to  know. — Keats, 


Translated  for  the  "Argonaut,"  where  not  Untranslatable. 


"  My  child " 

"  Yes,  paw." 

"  I    saw   young   Sansargent   giving   you   taffy   yesterday. 
Never,  my  daughter,  never  pay  heed  to  flatterers." 
"  But,  paw,  how  can  I  tell  when  they  are  flattering?" 
Pa  passes. 

"  How  dreadful  it  is  to  contemplate  such  misery  ! "  says  a 
lady  to  her  husband,  as  they  pass  two  squalid  beggars. 

"  Oh,  I  dunno.  I  think  it's  worse  to  contemplate  extreme 
wealth." 

"  ?  ?  ?  ? " 

"  Well,  you  always  feel  meaner  when  you  see  rich  people 
rolling  by.  At  least,  you  talk  meaner.  Now,  you  know  you 
do,  Jemimer." 

He  gets  bad  dinners  for  three  days. 


"What,  Angelique,  still  reading  good  books?  Why,  Lent 
is  over." 

"Yes,  I  know,  Mondine  dear;  but  I  am  pious,  you  know." 
"But  donrt  they  get  dreadfully  stupid  in  places?" 
"  Yes,  but  then  I  skip." 

In  a  boys'  boarding  school  the  teacher  is  giving  out  a  sub- 
ject for  composition.  It  relates  to  the  rivalry  between  the 
famous  Princesses  Brunehaut  and  Fre'de'gonde. 

"  Write,"  says  he,  " c  sJ  e'tant  rendu  a  cette  fete  Brunehaut ' 
(h-a-u-t) " 

"What,"  says  the  bad  boy  of  the  school,  "  Brunehaut  a 
chahute* ! " 

Receives  a  sound  thrashing  on  the  spot. 

[Any  native-born  reader  of  the  Argonaut  tumbling  to  this 
joke  on  the  first  shock  will  receive  as  a  prize  two  weeks' 
subscription  to  the  Post.  At  the  expiration  of  that  time,  ben- 
efit of  clergy  and  Christian  burial.] 


In  the  market : 

"What's  that  pastry  made  of?" 
"  Pa'tridge." 
"What's  it  worth?" 
"  Twenty  francs." 

"  Twenty  francs  !     Do  you  think  I'm  a  Californian  ?  " 
"Well,  here  are  some  cheaper  ones — five  francs." 
"  But  they  are  as  big  as  the  others — what  are  they  made 
of?" 

"  Crow." 
"Oh!" 


A  curbstone  operator  is  passing  o'er  his  native  heath.  To 
him  a  beggar  woman  ; 

"  Oh,  sir,  couldn't  you  be  givin'  a  thrifle  to  a  widdy  woman, 

wid  six  childher  and  a  sick  hus I  mane,  a  sick  b'y  on 

her  hands !" 

Curbstone  man  gives  her  five  cents. 

"  Oh,  sir,  may  the  blessin's  of  heaven  fall  on  you  the  day  1 
May  the  Lord  give  it  back  to  you  a  t'ousand  fold  ! " 

Curbstone  man  pauses,  reflects,  calculates  : 

"A  thousand  fives  is  five  thousand,  and  leave  off  you r 

naughts,  and oh,  pshaw  !     Fifty  dollars.     What  is  she 

givin'  me? " 

Overheard  in  front  of  the  skating-rink,  between  two  Ger- 
mans ; 

"  Gu'est-ce  z'est  gue  za  ?  " 

"Oun  zalle." 

"  Oun  zalle — de  quoi  ? " 

"  De  badifiage,  ma  voi." 

He  meant  fatinage,  but  perhaps  he  was  right. 


In  court : 

"  Prisoner,  you  are  accused  of  having  inserted  your  hand 
in  that  lady's  pocket " 

"  Oh,  judge,  judge  ! " 

"  Be  silent,  sir.  And  to  have  taken  therefrom,  with  feloni- 
ous motives,  a  certain  article,  or  thing,  to-wit,  a  purse.  All 
of  which  is  against  the  peace  and  dignity  of  the  Republic 
French,  and  contrary  to  the  form  of  statute  in  such  case 
made  and  provided.  Now,  if  you  will  stop  interrupting  the 
court,  and  allow  it  to  get  in  a  word  edgeways,  I  would  like 
to  know  your  motives." 

"The  highest,  your  honor." 

"Well?" 

"  I  had  a  note  to  pay,  which  fell  due  the  next  day.  Could 
I  see  my  name  dishonored — the  name  which  the  Fitzfoodles 
have  so  proudly  borne  since -" 

"  Six  months." 

Bernhardtiana. 

Extracts  from  Mr.  Soudan's  lecture  on  Sarah,  as  reported 
in  the  Courrier  de  San  F?-ancisco: 

The  best  creation  artistic  of  Sarah  Bernhardt  is  Marguerite,  in  "The 
Dame  to  the  Camelias."  The  proceedings  of  her  play  are  of  a  sim- 
plicity singular.  She  avoids,  as  to  the  pleasure,  all  the  traditions  con- 
ventional, the  tricks  of  the  trade.  No  abuse  of  cough-of-chest.  No 
agony  vulgar.  It  is  a  courtisan  rebecome  great  lady  and  little  girl  at 
the  time,  for  to  die  sweetly,  reconciledly.  This  death  is  one  of  the  most 
fine  triumphs  of' the  art  which  it  has  been  given  us  to  contemplate. 

One  artiste  of  her  friends  said  to  me  one  day  at  Paris :  "  I  was  made 
angry  of  her.  She  had  the  wrong.  At  the  end  of  two  months  I  have 
not  been  able  to  hold  myself — I  have  been  to  see  her  play.  After  the 
theatre  I  was  went  myself  at  her  box,  and  it  was  me  that  to  her  has  de- 
manded the  pardon.  Remark  you  that  she  had  the  wrong — she  of  it  is 
agreed.  '  It  is  not  me  which  to  thee  has  done  this,'  has  she  said,  '  it  is 
the  daughter  of  my  mother.'" 

[At  this  touching  incident  the  audience  burst  into  tears, 
and  a  small  boy  was  led  forth  blubbering.] 

Mr.  Soudan  continued  :  Here  is  a  pleasantry  American,  a  couplet  of 
minstrel,  which  I  heard  at  New  York  :  "Sarah  was  went  herself  to  the 
cafe1,  she  demands  one  sherry  gobbler,  she  looks  through  the.straw,  and 
she  glides  to  the  bottom  of  the  glass." 

Apropos  of  the  caprices  of  Sarah.  It  was  at  Montreal,  We  were 
promenading  in  sleigh.  All-of-a-blow,  Sarah  ordered  to  the  charioteer 
to  arrest  himself.  Uplifting  the  coverlid  of  furs,  she  skipped  in  the 
snow,  where  she  fell  of  her  length,  the  face  against  the  earth.  "  What 
make  you?"  was  I  cried,  in  enlancing  myself  toward  her.  "  I  make 
my  photography,"  she  replied. 

We  are  unable  to  give  the  whole  lecture.      The  A\     naut 
is  not  responsible  for  any  peculiarities  in  the  above, 
careful  translation  of  the  Courrier's  report. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


BELLA'S   LETTER. 

Our  Ladies'  Lilies  and  Poses — Are  they  Due  to  Na- 
ture or  Art  f — Paint,  Patches,  Pomatum,  and 
Poioder — Their  Effect  on  the  Masculine  Heart — 
Wedding  Echoes — Engagement  Pings- — Social  Cos- 
sip—And  Lots  of  Things. 

Friday,  April  29,  1881. — In  a  former  letter  I 
proffered  a  gentle  reproof  to  those  who  lose  no  op- 
portunity in  calumniating  our  sex  for  its  fondness  of 
dress  and  the  frivolities  of  fashion,  and  showed,  be- 
yond a  doubt,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  inheritance,  after 
all,  from  the  ladies  of  Jerusalem,  of  ancient  Rome, 
and  so  down,  through  all  the  court  and  other  aristo- 
cratic circles  that  have  graced  the  times  in  which  all 
of  us  have  lived. 

"  But,"  said  a  petite  miss  from  Van  Ness  avenue 
to  me  the  other  day,  as  she  was  on  her  way  to 
church,  "I  am  sure  the  ladies  did  not  paint  and 
powder  in  those  days  as  they  do  now." 

What  should  I  say  to  my  pretty  companion,  whose 
peach-blossom  face  had  been  daintily  bathed  with 
the  whitest  of  oriental  cream,  and  whose  long  sweep- 
ing eye-lashes,  even,  failed  to  cover  the  belladonna 
that  imparted  shade  to  her  lustrous  orbs?  What 
could  I  say,  but  "  I  am  of  the  impression,  my  dear, 
that  they  did  not,  in  those  days,  use  cosmetics  so 
artistically  as  they  do  now." 

Now,  it  may  not  happen  that  the  excavations  of 
Pompeii  shall  reveal  so  many  of  the  secrets  of  the 
toilet  of  a  lady  of  that  day  as  would  a  glance  into 
the  boudoir  of  an  average  society  woman  of  the  pres- 
ent time,  And,  no  doubt,  the  ladies  of  ancient  Rome, 
and  of  Athens,  and  of  Herculaneum,  and  of  Jerusa- 
lem, could  promenade  their  prominent  thoroughfares 
without  having  the  words  "  Camelline  "  and  "  Creme 
de  Lis"  winking  at  them  from  the'  apothecary  store 
windows.  But  there  has  been  no  age,  girls,  when 
ladies  and  others  did  not  resort  to  art  for  the  purpose 
of  beautifying  and  improving  the  face,  hair,  and 
person. 

When  or  where  cosmetics  were  first  used  to  aid  or 
repair  the  human  complexion  is  unknown.  The  Ro- 
man ladies  used  them,  and  the  very  list  of  their  cos- 
metics would  fill  the  columns  of  the  Argonaut.  Ovid, 
you  know,  has  noticed  them,  and  has  given  a  receipt 
for  the  one  which  he  considered  the  most  celebrated. 
Pliny  speaks  of  a  wild  vine  which  was  used  in  his  day 
to  refresh  the  complexion.  Martial  says  that  Fabula 
feared  the  rain  on  account  of  the  chalk  upon  her  face, 
and  Sabella  the  sun,  because  of  the  cerise  with  which 
she  was  painted. 

The  use  of  paint  and  pomatum,  or  other  grease  or 
oil,  dates  away  back  many  hundred  years  before 
Christ.  The  use  of  oils  and  ointments  is  spoken  of 
many  times  in  the  Old  Testament.  The  curled  dar- 
lings of  Pompeii  and  Rome,  like  Solomon  and  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, used  to  annoint  themselves  luxuriously 
with  ointments.  The"  women  of  all  ages  and  all 
countries  have  painted  ;  and  the  lower  the  order  of 
beings,  the  thicker  they  put  it  on — bear  this  in  mind, 
girls.  The  origin  of  artistically  painting  the  face  can 
not  be  traced  back  many  centuries  with  certainty.  It 
was  carried  on  to  so  great  an  extent  at  one  time  in 
England,  however,  that  it  was  prohibited  by  law  dur- 
ing the  year  785.  The  use  of  patches  was  greatly  in 
vogue  among  French  ladies  of  refinement  hundreds  of 
years  ago.  But  none  but  a  very  beautiful  woman 
dared  to  wear  a  patch  in  those  days.  If  any  other 
than  a  handsome  woman  made  her  appearance  in 
public  with  a  black  patch  upon  her  face  or  neck,  it 
was  understood  that  it  covered  something  beside  a 
pet  mole.  The  artistic  application  of  patches  by 
ladies  d^colletees  is  said  to  have  wrought  havoc 
with  masculine  hearts  a  great  many  years  ago.  Hair 
powder  was  used  in  France  by  singers  and  dan- 
cers some  three  hundred  years  ago.  It  was  first 
introduced  into  England  by  ballad-singers,  at  the 
Fair  of  St.  Germaine,  in  1614,  but  it  was  not  adopted 
as  a  fashion  until  early  in  1700. 

The  use  of  perfumes  and  essential  oils  may  be 
traced  back  thousands  of  years.  It  was  the  manu- 
facture of  rose  water,  and  the  odor  of  the  rose,  that 
gave  rise  in  antiquity  to  the  account  stated  by 
Pliny  of  a  people  living  near  the  source  of  the 
Ganges,  who  lived  upon  the  odors  which  they  drew 
in  by  their  nostrils.  Moore  has  not  unadroitly  made 
use  of  this  marvelous  history,  in  the  personification 
of  smell,  in  his  poem  of  the  "  Senses**" 
"  Many  and  blissful  were  the  ways 

In  which  they  seemed  to  pass  their  hours ; 
One  wandered  through  the  garden's  maze, 

Inhaling  all  the  soul  of  flowers ; 
Like  those  who  live  upon  the  smell 

Of  roses  by  the  Ganges  stream, 
With  perfume  from  the  flow'ret's  bell 

She  fed  her  life's  ambrosial  dream." 


The  much  talked  of  carnival  of  wedding  festivi- 
ties which  prevailed  last  week  among  the  "better 
class  "  has  ceased,  albeit  match-making  and  engage- 
ments are  altogether  lively.  In  addition  to  those  pre- 
sented last  week,  and  which  are  all  confirmed  by  fur- 
ther inquisition,  I  may  state  that  the  engagement  of 
Mr.  George  Cleveland  and  Miss  Leila  Sturgia  will 
culminate  in  a  wedding  on  May  20.  The  ceremony 
of  marriage  between  Mr.  W.  H.  Souther  and  Miss 
Minnie  Linforth  will  be  performed  on  May  11.  The 
day  has  not  yet  been  absolutely  fixed,  but  Mr.  George 
Kimball  and  Miss  Bella  Carlisle  will  wed  during  the 
latter  part  of  June  or  first  of  July.  It  is  generally 
understood,  and  seems  to  be  admitted  by  those  who 
ought  to  know,  that  the  report  of  an  engagement  be- 
tween Mr.  W.  P.  Edwards  and  Miss  Mamie  Wood- 
ward has  a  proper  foundation.  The  reported  engage- 
ment of  Miss  May  McCoppin  and  a  Honolulu  mer- 
chant is  a  fixed  fact,  and  the  wedding  will  probably 
take  place  next  month.     There  are  symptoms  of  an 

event that  is,  I  am  of  the  impression  that  cards 

will  be  issued  shortly,  and  that  the  Palace  Hotel  will 
be but  I  do  not  care  to  present  too  much  guess- 
work. 

An  engagement  exists  between  Miss  Couts,  a 
daughter  of  the  late  Colonel  Cave  Couts,  and  a 
wealthy  English  gentleman  residing  on  the  Santa 
Rosa  Ranch,  San  Diego  County.  Miss  Couts  is  very 
beautiful. 

The  movements  and  whereabouts  of  well-known 
people  may  be  chronicled  as  follows  :  Mrs.  Selby  and 
family,  who  have  been  occupying  the  Henry  S. 
Crocker  mansion,  on  California  Street,  during  the 
winter,  have  gone  to  Menlo,  where  they  have  a  sum- 
mer residence.  Hon.  E.  W.  Rollins,  of  Denver, 
has  been  luxuriating  in  Southern  California.  Mrs. 
Tail  left  the  city  on  Saturday  last  for  Paso  Robles, 
San  Luis  Obispo  County.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barroilhet 
and  daughter,  who  have  been  staying  a  portion  of  the 
winter  a£  the  Palace,  have  gone  to  San  Mateo,  where 
in  .  'rai  '  an  elegant  home,  to  spend  the  summer. 
1  Mrs.  Lucien  Hermann,  of  the  Palace,  go  up 
' '  'tmly  in  a  day  or  two,  to  inhale  the  moun- 


tain air.  Miss  Jennie  de  la  Montanya  has  returned 
home  from  St.  Helena.  Joseph  D.  Lynch,  editor  and 
proprietor  of  the  Los  Angeles  Herald,  is  at  the  Pal- 
ace. Miss  Lizzie  Sinton  has  returned  home  from  Eu- 
reka, Nevada  General  McDowell  departs  for  the 
East  on  or  about  the  10th  of  May.  Hon.  Frank 
Hiscock,  M.  C,  from  New  York,  and  Hon.  Nelson 
Aldrich,  M.  C,  from  Rhode  Island,  have  been  en- 
trancing themselves  with  the  beauties  of  Los  Angeles 
County.  _Mrs.  Wm.  T.  Coleman  will  spend  a  portion  of 
next  month  in  Colusa  County.  Mr.  S.  H.  H.  Clark, 
manager  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  who  has  been 
spending  the  winter  on  this  coast  for  his  health,  left 
the  Sierra  Madre  Villa  for  Omaha  on  Monday  last  in 
a  special  car.  Mr.  Clark  Crocker  and  family,  and 
Miss  Cora  Wallace,  were  in  Vienna  at  last  accounts. 
Mrs.  Hawley  and  daughter  have  arrived  from  the 
Islands  by  the  Zealandia.  Chief  Justice  Morrison, 
and  Justices  Thornton,  McKee.  and  Sharpstein,  re- 
turned from  Los  Angeles  on  Tuesday  evening  last. 
Captain  John  Codnian,  of  the  New  York  Evening 
Post,  and  wife,  are  viewing  the  wonders  of  the  Pacific 
Coast.  Doctor  W.  G.  Farwell,  U.  S.  N.,  left  San 
Francisco  on  Monday  last  for  Washington  ;  from 
thence  he  will  go  to  Europe,  Doctor  Gunnell,  U.  S. 
N.,  late  Fleet  Surgeon  of  the  Asiatic  Squadron,  and 
Midshipmen  Sloan  and  Thum,  U.  S.  N. ,  arrived 
home  on  the  Oceanica.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eyre,  and 
their  beautiful  and  accomplished  daughters,  go  to 
Fair  Oaks,  where  they  have  a  summer  residence,  next 
week.  Miss  Jennie  Wilson  is  at  San  Jose.  Major 
B.  B.  Keeler  left  San  Francisco  for  Portland  a  few 
days  ago.  Mrs.  Horace  Beach  will  spend  a  portion 
of  the  summer  at  Santa  Cruz.  Commodore  Spotts, 
who  has  been  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Bra- 
zilian station,  left  San  Francisco  for  Washington  on 
Saturday  last. 

The  Hotel  del  Monte,  Monterey,  was  graced  last 
week  by  the  presence  of  seven  bridal  parties,  and  all 
of  the  brides  were  either  good-looking  or  passably 
good-looking.  There  were  also  two  bridal  couples  at 
the  Galindo  Hotel,  Oakland,  last  week,  and  Tubbs' 
Hotel,  East  Oakland,  was  happy  in  the  temporary 
possession  of  three  newly  wedded  pairs.  General 
Manuel  Castro,  a  prominent  Mexican,  arrived  in  San 
Francisco  on  Sunday  evening  last.  Burnette  G. 
Haskell  was  elected  Captain  Company  E,  First  In- 
fantry, in  place  of  Robertson,  resigned,  on  Monday 
evening  last.  Frank  Bacon,  late  Captain  Company 
F,  Second  Infantry,  finally  got  off  for  the  East,  on 
Sunday  afternoon  last.  Alexander  Sinclair,  of  the 
Glasgow  (Scotland)  Herald,  A.  G.  Horton,  of  the 
Auckland  (New  Zealand)  Herald,  and  C.  B.  Fairfax, 
of  the  Sidney  (Australia)  Herald,  have  been  spend- 
ing a  week  at  the  Palace.  Mrs.  S.  B.  Wakefield  and 
children  went  east  on  Thursday  last.  Mrs.  Peter 
Decker  will  spend  the  summer  at  Santa  Cruz.  Be- 
fore going  to  Monterey,  Mrs.  McMullin  and  her 
charming  daughter,  will  ruralize  upon  their  ranch 
in  San  Joaquin  County.  Mrs.  B.  B.  Cutler  and 
Miss  Tot,  are  sojourning  for  a  brief  period  in 
Contra  Costa  County.  Miss  Dottie  Sargent, 
after  an  agreeable  time  with  Mrs.  Arthur  Brown  in 
Southern  California,  returned  home  last  week.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Drury  Melone  go  to  Oak  Knoll,  Napa 
County,  early  next  week.  Among  the  San  Francisco 
visitors  at  the  Tamalpais  Hotel,  San  Rafael,  during 
the  past  week  were  Marcus  Page,  Darius  M,  Page, 
Archie  McDonnell,  M.  Overton  and  wife,  J.  H.  Nagle 
and  wife,  II.  Lyon  and  wife,  M.  W.  Woods  and 
wife,  Charles  L.  Hall  and  wife,  D.  R.  Coleman  and 
wife,  Mrs.  May,  H.  Van  Deusen  and  wife,  J.  M. 
Brazell,  and  Mrs.  Reynolds.  Archibald  Forbes,  the 
celebrated  English  war  correspondent,  and  "Bull 
Run  Russell,"  another  eminent  writer  and  runner, 
are  on  their  way  to  this  coast.  R.  W.  Widney. 
formerly  District  Judge  of  Los  Angeles  County,  E. 
F.  Spence,  Cashier  of  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Los  Angeles,  and  Judge  Eagan  of  San  Juan  Capis- 
trano,  are  at  the  Palace  Hotel.  Mrs.  H.  King  and 
family,  of  San  Francisco,  are  at  the  Napa  Soda 
Springs.  Miss  Kohl,  of  San  Mateo,  was  at  the 
Palace  Wednesday  and  Thursday.  Senator  Fair  and 
family  have  gone  to  Nevada.  J.  A.  Miller  and  wife. 
F.  Cutting  and  wife,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Slaven,  Miss  A. 
Jackson,  Miss  Susie  Smith,  J.  P.  Jackson,  Miss  B. 
Cutting,  Fred  Cutting,  and  about  twenty  other  San 
Franciscans,  are  at  the  Napa  Soda  Springs,  Napa 
County.  Justice  Myrick,  since  the  adjournment  of 
the  Supreme  Court  in  Los  Angeles,  has  been  on  a 
pascar  with  Judge  Sepulveda.  John  C,  Hayes  Jr. 
left  for  Mexico  on  Monday  last.  Judge  Sawyer  has 
returned  from  Oregon.  At  an  election  held  on 
Wednesday  evening  last.  First  Lieutenant  Bell  was 
elected  Captain  of  Company  F,  vice  Bacon,  resigned. 
Miss  Hattie  Crocker,  Mrs.  Buford,  and  Geo.  Crocker, 
are  at  the  Geysers.  Miss  Crocker  with  some  of  her 
friends  will  spend  a  portion  of  the  early  summer  at 
Idlewild,  Lake  Tahoe.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanwood 
have  returned  from  the  Yosemite. 

From  a  society  standpoint  the  Art  Loan  Exhibition 
is  already  a  success.  It  has  brought  out  our  best  la- 
dies and  displayed  their  best  qualities  in  a  most  at- 
tractive light.  The  exhibition  is  the  entering  wedge 
of  a  practical  movement  to  help  the  deserving  and 
needy  women  of  San  Francisco  in  a  way  that  will  not 
compromise  either  their  finer  feelings  or  their  self-re- 
spect. The  exhibition  speaks  for  itself.  To  Mrs.  J. 
R.  Pringle,  Mrs.  Hall  McAllister,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Merrill, 
Mrs.  J.  L.  Rathbone,  Mrs.  W.  B.  Collier,  Mrs.  Je- 
rome Lincoln,  Mrs.  Frank  Pixley,  Misses  McLane, 
McDowell,  Haggin,  Thibault,  Coleman,  Talbot,  and 
Parrott  are  due  a  great  portion  of  the  success  attend- 
ing the  opening  last  Thursday  night.  All  these  la- 
dies—and very  many  others — have  worked  unceas- 
ingly to  perfect  the  arrangements  for  the  opening. 
The  gathering  last  Thursday  was  at  r  :e  large  and 
fashionable.  A  majority  of  our  best  >eople  were 
there,  elegantly  dressed,  and  evidently  lly  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  affair.  If  society  keeps  ,..  its  interest 
in  the  exhibition,  it  can  not  fail  of  pecuniary  as  well 
as  artistic  and  society  success.  There  should  be  some 
understanding  among  the  gentlemen,  however,  on  the 
swallow-tail  question. 

There  was  a  large  and  brilliant  gathering  at  the 
Grand  Opera  House  last  Wednesday  evening,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  testimonial  concert  to  Mr.  George  J. 
Gee.  Almost  every  seat  in  the  theatre  was  occupied, 
and  the  ensemble  was  a  striking  one.  This  theatre  is 
certainly  well  adapted  for  the  effective  display  of  toi- 
lets. The  affair  was  very  well  managed  indeed.  The 
young  gentlemen  who  officiated  as  ushers  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Bohemian  Club,  and  certainly  performed 
their  duties  with  efficiency,  if  they  were  amateurs. 
The  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club  played  Mozart's 
"  Larghetto,"  followed  by  Boccherini's  "  Minuetto," 
both  enthusiastically  received.  Mrs.  Marriner-Camp- 
bell  sang  a  romanza  from  "  Don  Giovanni,"  instead 
of  the  number  in  the  programme  ;  this  was  owing  to 
the  illness  of  Mr  Henry  Heyman,  who  was  to  have 
played  the  violin  obligate  Mrs.  Tippett  sang  Sulli- 
van's song,   "  My  Dearest  Heart,"  accompanied  by 


the  Quintette,  and  for  an  encore  gave  "The  Clang 
of  the  Wooden  Shoon."  Max  Vogrich  gave  the 
"  Rhapsodie  Hongroise  "  in  exquisite  fashion,  and 
was  encored.  The  "Toreador"  song  from  "Car- 
men," by  Mr.  Charles  Dungan,  was  enthusiastically 
received,  and  for  an  encore  the  gentleman  gave 
"  Nancy  Lee."  Messrs.  Clark  and  Campbell,  in  the 
duett  "  Excelsior,"  and  Messrs.  Mayer  and  Tippett, 
in  two  quartettes,  were  well  received.  Trinity  Church 
choir  rendered  Verdi's  "Spirit  Immortal"  in  excel- 
lent style.  The  opening  and  closing  numbers  of  the 
concert  were  Mendelssohn's  "Farewell  to  the  For- 
est" and  Haydn's  "The  Heavens  are  Telling,"  by 
a  well-drilled  chorus,  under  the  leadership  of  S.  W. 
Leach.  A  male  chorus,  "The  Soldier's  Farewell," 
was  given  by  a  picked  number  of  voices,  led  by  D. 
W.  Loring.  It  is  thought  the  concert  will  net  nearly 
seventeen  hundred  dollars.  It  was  certainly  a  very 
flattering  testimonial  to  Mr.  Gee,  both  pecuniarily, 
and  through  the  fact  that  our  best  people  were  repre- 
sented. 

The  following-named  ladies  and  gendemen  have 
been  guests  at  the  Hotel  del  Monte.  Monterey, 
since  my  last  letter  :  Miss  F.  Blake,  New  York  ;  E. 
B.  Judson,  E.  J.  Munroe,  Syracuse,  New  York  ; 
Misses  Mattie  and  Lizzie  Kennedy.  Philadelphia  ; 
Miss  R.  Carson,  Cincinnati,  and  T.  N.  Johnson  and 
wife,  Portsmouth,  Ohio;  H.  G.  Smith  and  wife,  Wis- 
consin ;  C.  H.  Head,  Arizona ;  F.  M.  Smith  and 
wife.  Mrs.  Samuel  O.  Hunt,  John  Deane  and  wife, 
Miss  Emma  L.  Deane,  Mrs.  M.  F.  Templeton,  Miss 
Mary  Wadsworth,  Miss  Carrie  Wadsworth ,  H.  Wads- 
worlh  and  wife,  J.  L.  Sheppard.  Mrs.  C.  H.  Craven, 
Miss  Sheppard,  and  Miss  M.  Sheppard,  Oakland  ; 
F.  W.  Macondray,  Doctor  C.  W.  Hibberd  and  wife, 
E.  S.  Bennett,  John  G.  Gilchrist.  W.  T.  Schenck  and 
wife,  Samuel  L.  Theller  and  wife,  Mrs.  James  E.  El- 
liott, Miss  Hattie  Cooper,  Joseph  Barron,  Robert 
Barron,  Miss  Barron,  Miss  Woolrich,  Mrs.  A.  E. 
Head  and  maid,  Miss  Anna  Head,  Miss  Ada  Butter- 
field,  J.  O.  Whitney  and  wife,  O.  Lambert,  L.  Whit- 
ney, B.  F.  Smith,  J.  Smith,  Anthony  Borel,  H.  Pleh- 
rir.  C.  Denewand,  William  T.  Hovey,  C.  F.  A.  Tal- 
bot and  wife,  Miss  Talbot,  Justine  Moore,  and  A.  S. 
Douty,  San  Francisco.  Bella. 


MUSICAL  NOTES. 


The  Concerts  of  the  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club. 

The  comparatively  "  lone  watchers  "  of  the  musi- 
cal skies  felt  as  if  some  new  planet  had  "swung  into 
their  ken  "  (to  borrow  Keats's  lovely  thought)  when  it 
was  announced,  a  month  or  more  ago,  that  the  Men- 
delssohn Quintette  Club  of  Boston  would  visit  this 
coast  The  celebrities  who  come  to  us,  as  a  rule, 
bristle  with  "touch-me-not"  individuality.  Associ- 
ated talent,  and  the  abundant  possibilities  it  repre- 
sents, are  things  we  rarely  have  the  opportunity  of 
enjoying  ;  and  the  prospect  of  listening  to  five  artistic 
musicians,  whose  hearts  presumably  beat  as  one.  and 
who  would  play  for  us  concerted  classical  music,  was 
quite  enough  to  warrant  the  thrill  we  all  keep  in  re- 
serve for  extra  occasions.  Possibly  the  people  who 
take  no  thought  for  the  musical  morrow  follow  a 
more  scriptural  line  of  conduct  than  those  insatiables 
who  abandon  themselves  to  the  sway  of  a  never-satis- 
fied, yet  divine  hunger  ior  something  new,  something 
old — anything  worthy  and  true  that  is  claimed  by  the 
art  they  love.  But  such  miss  a  keen  content  that  they 
might  have  known  in  a  hundred  simple  ways  ;  and 
you  did  not  find  them,  a  fortnight  ago,  poring  over 
the  small  closely  printed  pamphlet  that  was  a  fortune- 
telling  prize  to  expectant  desire.  They  may  not  have 
happened  upon  a  copy,  however  ;  let  us  be  charitable 
or  perish.  The  little  book  was  a  sketch  of  the  club 
from  its  earliest  beginning  ;  it  contained  brief  histo- 
ries of  the  various  artists  who  have  been  connected 
with  the  club,  and  of  those  who  now  compose  it 

Mr.  Isidor  Schnitzler  received  first  mention  as  a 
violinist  of  exceptional  merit  and  talent.  A  pupil  of 
Wieniawski  and  Joachim,  he  had  attained  distin- 
guished success  in  Europe,  and  established  a  high 
reputation  for  himself.  Mr.  Ernest  Thiele,  violinist, 
was  written  as  one  who  had  received  enviable  honors 
at  home  and  abroad.  Mr.  William  Schade,  flute  and 
violin,  studied  extensively  in  American  cities,  and  for 
three  years  in  Berlin.  Mr.  Frederick  Giese,  a  solo 
'cellist  of  wide  celebrity,  joined  the  club  in  1879  ;  and 
Mr.  Thomas  Ryan,  the  only  remaining  member  of 
the  original  quintette,  with  clarionette  and  viola,  com- 
pleted the  club  as  it  was  promised  to  us.  Miss  Marie 
Nellini,  a  soprano  singer  of  note,  was  also  an- 
nounced, and — was  it  not  worth  a  thrill? 

When  the  night  of  the  first  concert  finally  arrived, 
with  what  impatient  eyes  we  all  gazed  upon  the  little 
stage  of  Dashaway  Hall,  where  "  stood,  or  hung,  or 
flowered,  or  did  whatever  it  was  meant  to  do,"  a 
beautiful  mass  of  green,  growing  things,  lending  a 
suggestion,  at  least,  of  that  rich  and  tropical  atmos- 
phere, which  one  feels  to  be  half  a  dream  and  half  a 
reality,  in  the  subtile  presence  (it  is  a  presence)  of 
good  music.  Mr.  Blackmore  could  hardly  say  that 
the  Quintette  is  punctual  as  an  echo,  but  the  door 
opened  at  last,  and  we  beheld,  face  to  face,  the  for- 
tune that  stepped  for  us  in  reality,  so  to  speak,  from 
out  the  pages  of  the  little  primrose-colored  prize- 
book.  Celebrities  are  always  describable.  Let  us 
"have  at  it,"  then,  as  the  people  in  old  books  are 
always  saying.  Mr.  Schnitzler  is  quite  a  short  little 
gentleman.  It  would  hardly  do  to  call  him  an 
abridged  edition  of  himself,  and  yet  he  seemed  to  be 
so,  from  a  bodily  point  of  view,  after  we  had  heard, 
or  seen,  (to  be  mystically  exact,)  what  is  really  Mr. 
Schnitzler,  in  his  fine  and  masterly  playing.  Mr. 
Thiele,  too.  tends  to  be  physically  epigrammatic  ;  but 
it  is  much  better,  on  the  whole,  to  have  expended 
one's  energies  in  spiritual  rather  than  material  growth. 
Mr.  Schade  is  grave  and  dignified,  and  looks  like  his 
flute  somebody  said.  He  might  have  thought  they 
were  laughing  at  him  ;  but  that  was  not  the  case  at 
all,  and  the  remark  was  a  very  nice  compliment  in- 
deed, for  Mr.  Schade's  flute  is  exquisitely  appointed  in 
every  way,  and  if  the  simile  should  be  reversed,  the 
instrument  would  yet  gain  at  the  expense  of  its  ac- 
complished player.  Mr.  Ryan  has  one  of  the  most 
genial  faces  in  the  world,  and  a  delightful  little  way  of 
attending  to  things,  that  keeps  one  in  a  sort  of  flutter 
of  satisfaction  at  having  them  so  well  managed.  And 
Mr.  Giese— oh  !  Mr.  Giese  is  ideal !  He  sits  up 
there,  with  his  lovely  violoncello,  the  very  picture  of 
an  artist,  a  poet,  a  human  soul,  sensitive,  inspired — 
what  you  will  that  expresses  genius,  visible  and  per- 
sonified. And  when  he  plays  ! but  that  is  to  an- 
ticipate What  they  all  played  was  the  first  thing  to 
think  of  on  that  memorable,  red-letter  Friday  even- 
ing, and  that  initial  number  was  the  allegro  vivace 
from  the  quintette  in  B  flat,  opus  87,  by  Mendels- 
sohn. Good  ensemble  playing  had  been  looked  for, 
and  confidently  expected  ;  but  if  the  Quintette  prom- 
ised in  silver,  it  paid  in  gold.     Never  before  in  San 


Francisco  has  music  of  this  kind  been  so  skilfully,  so 
smoothly,  so  intelligently,  and  above  all,  so  artisti 
cally  rendered.  It  is  the  audible  expression  of  irre- 
proachable taste,  united  and  harmonious  thought 
and  that  nameless,  fine  emotion,  whose  ineffable  es- 
sence can  only  thus  be  shown,  and  only  thus  inter 
pre  ted. 

It  is  impossible  in  one  brief  notice  to  speak  at  length 
of  the  beauties  of  that  first  programme,  or  of  those 
of  the  other  two,  which  have  been  played  by  the  club 
up  to  the  present  writing.  They  have  been  equally 
interesting,  and  equally  well  given.  At  the  first  con- 
cert a  quartette  by  Raff,  "  The  Miller's  Pretty  Daugh- 
ter," was  deliriously  played,  and  enthusiastically  re- 
ceived. A  coquettish  minuetto,  by  Boccherini,  gained 
much  applause  that  same  evening.  On  Monday,  the 
Larghetto  from  the  Quintette  in  A  by  Mozart,  opus 
108,  was  the  most  enjoyable  part — if  one  must  choose 
— of  the  introductory  number  ;  and  afterward  the 
Scherzo,  from  a  Rubinstein  quartette,  made  everybody 
wish  that  art  was  twice  as  long  as  it  is,  and  time  half 
as  fleeting.  Tuesday,  another  Mendelssohn  quin- 
tette, (opus  18,)  one  of  those  exquisite  imaginations 
in  which  the  ' '  horns  of  Elf-land  "  seem  to  be  "  faintly 
blowing."  And  then  do  you  remember  that  sad,  half 
spectral  D  minor  quartette  of  Schubert's?  The  amount 
of  it  is,  everything  was  good.  And  what  is  thus  true 
of  the  members  of  the  club  collectively,  is  also  true 
of  them  individually.  Each  is  a  host  in  himself.  Mr. 
Schnitzler  is  a  young  violinist  of  undoubted  genius 
and  superiority.  His  tone,  his  method,  his  interpre- 
tations, all  receive  appreciative  praise  ;  and  he  never 
fails  to  awaken  and  sustain  that  vivid  sort  of  interest 
on  the  part  of  his  audience  which  ought  to  be  the 
very  wine  of  flattery  to  one  who  controls  it.  There 
is  something  wonderfully  bright  about  Mr.  Schnitz- 
ler's  plaving — something  that  reminds  you  of  still, 
clear,  brilliant,  cold  air.  It  blows  against  your  cheek, 
and  the  blood  tingles  there,  but  not  because  your 
heart  beats  fast.  In  that  first  languorous  gypsy  air 
(of  the  two  he  gave  on  Monday  evening,  by  Sara- 
sate.)  it  was  not  so,  nor  in  the  wild  frenzy  of  the 
second  movement ;  and,  missing  the  familiar  char- 
acteristic, one  scarcely  knew  whether  to  applaud 
or  deplore  its  absence.  The  moods  of  genius  are 
not  always  to  be  analyzed ;  but  whatever  Mr. 
Schnitzler's  feelings  may  provide  for  his  listeners, 
it  never  falls  below  the  mark  of  shining  excellence. 
Mr.  Giese  is  a  soloist  of  an  entirely  different  style, 
and  as  somebody  well  says,  "The  miracle  of  style 
has  not  been  sounded  yet."  He  does  not  affect  one 
in  an  opposite  manner  because  he  is  more  or  less 
adroit  than  Mr.  Schnitzler,  nor  perhaps  because  his 
technical  ability  differs  materially,  nor  because  he 
plays  the  'cello  instead  of  the  violin.  But  there  is  a 
swift,  electrical  something  about  his  music  that 
"  contrives  to  tip  a  wink,"  (if  Mr.  Giese  will  forgive 
the  ignoble  expression,)  and  place  one  en  rapport 
with  a  delicious,  poignant,  musical  happiness.  "  Pas- 
sion" and  "fire"  are  thread-bare  words  to  use.  I 
wish  I  dare  repeat  what  Felix  said  about  him,  but 
everybody  who  slangs  a  little,  and  has  htard  Mr. 
Giese  play,  can  guess  what  that  might  be.  Seriously 
speaking,  however,  Mr.  Giese  is  a  wonderful  artist. 
The  tone  he  brings  out  of  that  violoncello,  with  the 
shadow  of  a  demure,  benign  smile  on  his  face,  is 
simply  beyond  description.  His  compass,  his  ex- 
pression, his  intense,  magnetic  force,  take  his 
audiences  by  storm.  Mr.  Schade,  on  the  flute,  is  al- 
most as  generously  complimented.  People  are  quite 
carried  away  by  his  marvels  of  facile  execution — his 
trills,  his  runs,  his  roulades,  his  cadenzas,  all  so 
faultlessly,  and  beautifully  enunciated.  His  playing 
goes  far  toward  reconciling  one  to  the  pervading 
presence  of  the  flute  in  poetry.  There  would  really 
be  some  sense  in  flute-like  voices,  bird  songs,  breezes, 
water-falls,  and  so  on  ad  nauseam,  if  they  all  came 
up  to  Mr,  Schade's  standard.  The  same  might  be 
said  of  Mr.  Ryan's  finished  and  delightful  clarionette 
solos.  Without  meaning  to,  you  are  thinking  all  at 
once  of  "  silver-throated  pipes  of  Pan,"  or  pastoral, 
rustic  scenes,  peopled  with  the  dryads  and  shepherds, 
and  brimming  with  the  sweet  lore  of  old,  old 
times.  Owing  to  illness  Miss  Nellini  has  ap- 
peared at  but  one  of  the  concerts.  Her  place  was 
filled  the  first  evening  by  Mrs.  Tippett,  who  sang  in 
her  own  matchless,  lovely  way,  "  My  Dearest  Heart," 
by  Sullivan,  with  "The  Clang  of  the  Wooden 
Shoon  "  as  an  encore  ;  and  later  "  The  Angel's  Sere- 
nade," by  Wagner.  On  Tuesday  Miss  Nellini  filled 
her  part  of  the  programme  with  apparent  effort.  She 
was  evidently  unable  to  do  herself  full  justice,  but  in 
a  brilliant  scene  and  air  from  "Semiramis,"  "  Robin 
Adair,"  and  one  of  Molloy's  ballads.  "Darby  and 
Joan,"  she  displayed  a  voice  of  great  natural  excel- 
lence, and  a  cultivation  as  admirable  and  careful  as  it 
is  complete.  Miss  Nellini's  future  appearances  will 
be  anticipated  with  interest. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  better  audiences  will  greet 
the  Quintette  at  the  second  series  of  concerts  which 
is  promised  us.  Thus  far  they  have  been  shamefully 
small,  though  not  lacking  in  enthusiasm.         F.  A. 


In  London  the  most  fashionable  colors  are  of  ar- 
tistic tones,  such  as  porcelain  blue,  the  new  peacock 
called  saffire,  and  hussard.  Rose  de  the  is  worn,  and 
shades  of  pink  coral ;  the  newest  pink  is  the  reine  de 
Jleur,  a  positive  rose.  Candahar  is  a  bluish  tone  of 
ruby.  All  the  range  of  terra  cotta  shades  are  among 
the  newest  introductions,  and  of  these  the  latest  is  a 
tone  called  "  cheese,"  resembling  Cheddar.  Lucifer 
is  a  red  like  that  seen  on  the  top  of  matches,  but  is 
more  suited  for  drawing-rooms  than  evening  wear,  as 
it  changes  in  the  candlelight.  Ivory,  of  a  deep  rich 
cream  shade,  is  more  worn  than  it  has  ever  been. 
Old  gold  is  only  fashionable  in  bright  tones.  The 
old  emerald  has  been  revived  in  greens  ;  and  dragon, 
the  new  yellow-tinged  bronze,  is  being  extensively 
used.  Asperge,  a  lighter  tone,  will  be  the  fashion 
later  on.  Fleur  de  peche  is  a  charming  color  for  day- 
light and  evening,  and  slate  has  come  to  the  fore  ; 
but  Campagna,  a  reddish  sand  shade,  is  the  very  new- 
est of  all  tones,  and  appears-in  everything. 


The  time  has  gone  by,  says  the  London  Court 
Journal,  for  actors  to  be  sneered  at  as  "  rogues  and 
vagabonds."  Quite  a  number  of  young  gentlemen 
of  good  family,  many  of  them  members  of  the  two 
universities,  now  make  the  stage  their  profession. 
Their  talents  probably  are  not  of  the  very  highest  or- 
der, but  they  are,  as  a  rule,  of  very  good  appearance, 
deport  themselves  as  gentlemen,  dress  well,  and  utter 
their  lines  without  showing  "stage  fright ;"  and  very- 
little  more  is  required  nowadays  of  the  youthful  he- 
roes of  modern  comedy. 


A  correspondent  writes  us,  making  certain  charges 
as  to  bad  characters  at  one  of  the  matinees  last  Satur- 
day. If  he  sends  his  name,  we  will  print— not  it,  but 
the  charges. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


THE    ART    LOAN    EXHIBIT. 


Some    Notes    Regarding  the  Articles  at  the  Art    Association    Rooms. 


At  last  the  exhibition  which  has  so  long  been  in  prepara- 
tion by  the  Society  of  Decorative  Art  has  been  opened, 
and  even  the  ladies  composing  the  society  must  be  surprised 
by  the  number,  the  variety,  and  the  beauty  of  the  paintings, 
the  statuary,  the  ceramics,  and  the  articles  of  bric-a  brae 
which  they  have  collected.  The  paintings  are  all  striking 
ones  ;  the  hangings  are  gorgeous  ;  the  tapestry  quaint  and 
curious,  and  the  bric-a-brac  where  not  beautiful  is  interesting. 
It  is  a  surprise  to  find  so  many  rare  and  beautiful  things  in 
our  city.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  view  of  so  many 
fine  paintings  and  other  works  of  art  will  tend  to  increase 
the  interest  of  our  citizens  in  matters  artistic.  The  reception 
which  the  exhibit  of  the  Art  Association  met  a  few  weeks 
ago  was  not  calculated  to  inspire  artists  with  any  great  de- 
gree of  enthusiasm  for  their  work.  In  fact,  so  cold  was  it 
that  they  have  looked  askance  at  the  preparations  for  this 
exhibition,  and  have  doubted  its  success.  But  it  will  be  suc- 
cessful, and  it  will  doubtless  inure  to  the  benefit  of  art  and 
artists  in  general. 

Let  us  take  up  the  paintings  first.  As  you  enter  the  main 
room,  the  most  imposing  paintings  are  on  the  right  side, 
"La  De"nicheuse,"  and  "A  Christian  Martyr  led  to  the 
Arena  of  the  Coliseum."  The  first  is  by  Charles  Voillemot. 
It  represents  a  young  girl  engaged  in  robbing  a  bird's  nest  ; 
she  can  barely  reach  it  by  standing  on  the  tips  of  her  toes, 
and  this  peculiar  position  throws  into  bold  relief  the  contour 
of  her  finely  moulded  form.  Around  the  nest  fly  the  dis- 
turbed parent  birds,  the  glints  of  color  on  their  wings  picked 
out  from  the  dark  background  of  green  foliage.  In  the  right 
foreground  is  a  stream,  which  loses  itself  in  the  woods  be- 
hind. The  canvas  is  large,  and  the  picture  is  a  striking  one. 
To  put  such  a  blonde,  lightly-clad  figure  into  a  dark,  green- 
wood frame,  was  a  bold  idea,  but  the  painter  has  succeeded. 
It  is  slightly  reminiscent  of  "  La  Cigale" — one  can  not  tell 
why,  but  so  it  is.  This  painting  is  the  property  of  A.  J.  Le 
Breton.  The  other  of  the  two  large  paintings,  "The  Chris- 
tian Martyr,"  is  by  Auguste  Leloir.  It  is  a  powerful  paint- 
ing— so  powerful  that  it  is  almost  disagreeable.  The  cen- 
tral figure  is  that  of  the  martyr — a  young  girl.  She  is  clad 
in  the  white  robe  worn  by  the  primitive  Christians,  and  her 
hands  and  arms  are  bound  with  cord.  Her  face  is  almost  as 
white  as  her  gown,  and  over  her  shoulders  streams  her  long 
brown  hair.  Grasping  her  shoulders,  standing  just  behind 
her,  is  a  swarthy  Roman  soldier.  The  contrast  between  the 
two  figures — the  one  fair,  delicate,  slender,  white-clad,  shrink- 
ing, yet  not  afraid — the  other,  tall,  swart,  muscular,  brown, 
armor-clad,  and  with  the  short  Roman  sword  at  his  belt — 
is  a  striking  one.  At  the  left  foreground  is  an  iron 
gate,  through  which  is  thrust  the  head  of  a  lion.  By 
this  the  martyr  is  passing  as  she  goes  toward  the  arena.  In 
the  background  lies  the  body  of  one  who  has  gone  before ; 
it  is  in  that  peculiar  contorted  position,  as  of  one  who  has 
fallen  upon  his  head  and  shoulders,  so  difficult  to  draw,  so 
effective  when  well  drawn.  Do  you  remember  how  Walter 
Montgomery  used  to  fall  in  "Sir  Giles  Overreach"?  That  is 
the  position.  A  noose  is  fastened  around  the  body,  and  an 
attendant  drags  it  off,  the  sand  soaking  up  thirstily  the 
Christian's  blood.  Alas  !  In  the  arenas  of  Pagan  Rome, 
even  the  sand  was  bloodthirsty.  The  painting  is  a  wonder- 
ful work.  It  is  the  property  of  Governor  Stanford.  Imme- 
diately to  the  left  of  this  is-  a  "  Scene  from  Richelieu,"  by 
J.  B.  Irving.  This  also  is  the  property  of  Governor  Stan- 
ford. It  will  probably  interest  many,  as  it  represents  the 
familiar  curse  scene,  where  the  cardinal  draws  the  circle 
of  the  church  around  Julie,  and  threatens  De  Baradas  with 
the  thunders  of  Rome  should  he  dare  to  cross  it.  The  paint- 
ing will  be  found  interesting  as  a  study  of  costume.  Under 
this  may  be  seen  "The  Dress  Parade,"  by  J.  G.  Brown. 
This  is  the  property  of  Irving  M.  Scott.  It  represents  a  some- 
what motley  gathering  of  crossing-sweepers,  boot-blacks, 
newsboys,  el  id  omne  genus,  drawn  up  in  line,  with  brooms, 
laths,  etc.,  for  weapons.  The  drummer  is  a  boot-black  ;  he 
is  using  his  box  for  a  drum,  and  his  brushes  for  sticks.  Relics 
of  the  commissary  department,  in  the  shape  of  melon-rind 
and  orange-peel,  He  on  the  ground.  In  the  corner,  next  to 
the  Japanese  ceramics,  there  is  a  painting  by  Simonetti,  "  Le 
Rendezvous."  It  reminds  one  of  Humphrey  Moore's  "Ren- 
dezvous " — not  by  its  figures,  but  by  its  treatment.  There 
is  the  same  gorgeous  garden  ;  the  same  brilliant  flowers  ;  the 
same  highly  colored  sky ;  the  same  dazzling  effects  in  costume. 
But  the  gentleman  has  been  waiting,  and  not  the  lady,  and 
she  has  come  in  a  sedan  chair;  the  lover  leans  over  his  lady, 
while  the  lackeys  leer  from  the  left.  The  chair-bearers  in 
those  days  must  have  been  embarrassing  servants  when  a 
lady  kept  a  rendezvous.  ■  Although  the  painter  is  an  Italian, 
the  painting  has  a  French,  or  rather  Spanish  look  ;  it  is 
somewhat  in  the  Fortuny  vein.  It  is  the  property  of  D.  O. 
Mills.  A  somewhat  peculiar  painting  is  "  Gulliver,"  by  J. 
G.  Vibert.  It  represents  Lemuel  at  the  time  when,  peacefully 
sleeping,  he  is  surprised  by  the  Liliputians,  and  bound  hard 
and  fast.  The  derricks  and  engines  they  used  to  climb  upon 
him  and  hoist  the  things  out  of  his  pockets  are  all  there. 
There  is  a  curious  group  prying  the  cover  off  his  watch  ;  an- 
other contemplates  with  awe  his  mighty  leg  ;  a  warrior  leans 
in  a  studiedly  careless  attitude  against  the  hilt  of  his  sword. 
There  are  ever  fifty  figure  studies  in  this  painting,  and  it  will 
repay  a  careful  inspection.  We  must  confess  that  the  fore- 
shortening effect  in  Gullivers  recumbent  form  does  not  sat- 
isfy one  ;  but  it  is  a  difficult  thing  to  handle.  A  peculiar 
feature  of  this  painting — and  of  all  others  relating  to  the  sub- 
ject— is  that  the  effect  produced  on  the  spectator  is  not  that 
of  an  ordinary  man  among  pygmies,  but  of  a  giant  among 
ordinary  men.  Is  it  because  the  artists  are  so  artistic  as  to 
make  the  landscapes  liliputian,  too?  or  because  they  are  not 
artistic  enough  to  introduce  landscape  effects  which  would 
make  the  difference  apparent?  This  painting  is  the  prop- 
erty of  Charles  Crocker.  Immediately  above  this  is  a  study 
of  "  Sheep,"  by  Verboeckhoven,  the  property  of  A.  E.  Head. 
We  would  respectfully  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  Mr. 
Firmin-Bouvy  before  he  paints  any  more  sheep  in  his  back- 
grounds. Another  one  of  Governor  Stanford's  paintings  is 
"  The  Divorce  Court,"  by  W.  H.  Beard.  It  is  the  traditional 
divorce  court.  There  is  the  counsel  for  plaintiff,  with  up 
lifted  eyes,  eloquently  working  on  the  feelings  of  the  jury 


there  is  the  afflicted  wife,  accompanied  by  a  female  friend, 
or  perhaps  the  mother-in-law,  both  weeping;  there  are  the 
twelve  intelligent  jurymen  who  are  to  decide  the  matter  ; 
there   are  the  spectators  ;   in   short,  all  are  there — but  they 
are  monkeys  ;  yes,  monkeys  all — judge,  jury,  counsel, plaintiff, 
defendant,  spectators.     There  is  a  biting  satire  in  the  thing. 
But  monkeys  resemble  us  too  nearly — never  kill  them  ;  never 
paint  them.      Their  death  struggles  in  the  one  case,  their  re- 
semblance to  humanity  in  the  other,  makes  one  uncomfort- 
able.    About  the  only  thing  in  the  painting  which  the  spec- 
tator at  once  recognizes  as  being  entirely  just  is  the  jury- 
box — the  difference  between  it  and  the  average  jury-box  is 
not  at  all  perceptible.     Immediately  under  this  is  GeVome's 
famous  "Sword  Dance."    It  is  a  wonderful  thing.    The  dark, 
half-closed  eyes,  the  voluptuous  figure,  the  gauze-clad  arms, 
the  pendant  strings  of  barbaric  golden  coins,  the  floating, 
misty  veil,  the  beams  of  sunlight  darting  diagonally  across 
the  dancing  girl's  figure,  and  shivering  on  the  floor— all  go 
to  make  up  a  picture  which  one  can  not  easily  forget.  Note  the 
varied  expressions  on  the  three  bronzed  faces  of  the  musi- 
cians in  the  background.      No.  40,  "The  Introduction,"  by 
Thompson,  is  loaned  by   Mrs.  D.  Cook.     It  is  an  interesting 
study  of  faces.  The  young  man  who  is  being  presented  seems 
overwhelmed  with  a  sense  of  the  honor  ;  the   young  lady 
seems  inspired  with  a  violent  desire  to  get  away  ;  even  the 
very  dog  seems  repellant.     No.  39,  "  Les  Habits  Neufs,"  by 
J.  Worms,  is  another  one  of  Governor  Stanford's  paintings. 
The  little  fellow,  who  is  surrounded  by  comrades  admiring 
his  new  clothes,  seems  fully  aware  of  his  importance  ;  and 
the  ragged  boy  in  the  foreground,  who  wistfully  looks  at  him, 
affords  a  striking  contrast.     The  picture  is  strongly  Spanish 
— even  to  the   crumbling  plastering,  and  the  crazy    floor. 
There  is  a  wonderful  piece  of  work  in  a  "Horse's  Head," 
by  Verboeckhoven,  loaned  by  J.  H.  Booth.     Lovers  of  ani- 
mals, as  well  as  of  fine  paintings,  should  not  fail  to  see  it.    It 
is  in  the  southeast  corner  of  the  main  room.    And  look  at  the 
"  Napoleon"  on  the  other  side — No.  17.     It  is  by  David,  and 
loaned  by  S.  Tarns.      It  is  from  this  picture  that  so  many 
engravings  have  been  made.     It  represents  Napoleon  at  his 
best.     When  this  was  painted  he  was  in  the  prime  of  man- 
hood, in  the  zenith  of  power,  with  Europe  at  his  feet.     His 
handsome  Grecian  face,  in  its  clear-cut  olive  outlines,  was 
not  then  distorted  with  disappointment,  or  puffed  out  with 
good  living  and  a  sedentary  life.     But  we  must  stop  for  this 
week.     There   are  paintings  enough    to  fill    the  Argo?iaut 
with  their  descriptions.     A  large  number  in  the  main  room 
we  have  not  mentioned,  as  well  as  some  hundred  and  twenty 
paintings  and  engravings  in  the  smaller  exhibition  room. 
We  must  devote  some  space  this  week  to  the  other  articles. 
Let  us  begin  at  the  beginning.  As  you  enter  the  main  exhibi- 
tion room,  the  Japanese  ceramics,  which  constitute  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  department  of  European  and  Oriental  art,  occupy 
the  wall  spaces  flanking  the  entrance  to  the  left  and  right. 
Above  the  doorway,  in  the  exact  centre,  is  arranged  a  brob- 
dingnagian  placque — a  Japanese  dish  that  might  have  borne  a 
meal  for  the  Cyclops.     Nearly  all  of  each  of  the  two  sec- 
tions of  wall  is  draped  with  Oriental  hangings  of  antique 
stuffs,  in  gorgeous  dyes  and  fantastic  patterns.    A  chieftain's 
breast-plate,  of  burnished  brass,  hangs  to  the  left  of  the  gi- 
gantic dish,  and  on  the  other  side  is  a  bronze  helmet,  with 
the  insignia  of  the  wearer's  rank  pendant   from  it.     Below 
this,  an  embroidered  tunic  ;  and  to  the  left  again  an  heraldic 
battle-flag  ;  swords  and  shields  hang  lower  down  to  the  left 
and  right.     And  in  harmonious  contrast  are  arranged  pic- 
tures, and  tapestries,  and  household  articles,  and  bric-a-brac. 
Under  any  circumstances  the  effect  could  not  be  other  than 
fine,  and  when  draped  and  arranged  with  the  disciplined  taste 
of  a  trained  army  of  decorative  artists,  the  effect  is  wilder- 
ingly  pretty.  No.  1 77,  the  Rosedon  Vase,  "  Liverware,"  is  Chi- 
nese, though  in  the  Japanese  portion  of  the  collection.     Its 
fellow  is  in  a  public  collection  in  New  York.     Nos.  213,  214, 
and  215  are  Japanese  swords,  loaned  by  Henry  Janin.  They 
were  once,  doubtless,  the  two-swords  and  hari-kari  knife  of 
a  samurai.     The  shields  are  of  laquer  work  ;  the  handles  of 
two  are  slashed   and  braided  silk  ;  of  another,  shell-work 
imbedded  in  cement  and  finished  with  gold.     Mrs.  James 
Otis  has  loaned  two  other  Japanese  swords  of  similar  work- 
manship, which  are  mounted  on  a  laquered  stand.    No.  1081, 
loaned  by  Oliver  Eldridge,  is  one  of  the  quaintest  bits  of 
carving  in  the  collection.  It"  was  made  out  of  a  tree-root,  and 
represents  two  battered  but  life-like  deer.     No.  216,  loaned 
by    Mrs.    Albert   Dibblee,    is  a   bronze    image    of    Siva. 
In  the  "Cast  Room"  may  be  seen    No.  1283,  a  Japanese 
bronze  jar  of  wonderful  workmanship,  the  property  of  A. 
McF.  Davis.     The  pedestal  represents  the  ground,  and  the 
jar  is  about  a  foot  high.     It  has  a  portable  cover,  the  han- 
dle being  two  balls  resting  on  a  battledore.    The  story  which 
this  tells  is  so  interesting  that  its  length  may  be  excused. 
Around  the  vase  are   six  boyish  figures,  and  a  seventh  is 
emerging  from  a  fissure  in  the  bottom  of  the  jar.     Inside 
the  jar  his  legs  and  feet  are  seen.     The  group  represents  a 
scene  of  Japanese  sport,  and  commemorates  a  legend.    Seven 
boys  have  been  playing  ball  near  a  huge  earthen  jar.     A 
ball  lodges  on  top  of  the  jar,  and  one  of  their  number  goes 
to  rescue  it.     Inttbing  so  he  tilts  the  lid  and  tumbles  into 
the  jar,  which  is  partly  filled  with  water.     Two  of  the  other 
boys  climb  the  sides  of  the  jar,  and  endeavor  unavailingly 
to  rescue  their  comrade.     At  last  a  happy      ought  comes  to 
one  of  those  remaining  on  the  ground  ;   r     breaks  the  side 
of  the  vase  near  the  bottom  with  a  heavy,  tone.     The  water 
gushes  out,  and  the  nearly  drowned  captive  crawls  through 
the  fissure.     For  his  sagacity  thus  displayed  the  lad,  so  runs 
the  legend,  was  afterward  proclaimed  emperor.  No.  1282  is  a 
very  life-like  imitation  of  a  hollow  oak  trunk.     In  the  Jap- 
anese department  the  place  of  honor  has  been  accorded  to 
two  Cloisonne*  jars — presumably  the  tea  jars  of  some  for- 
gotten daimaio.     It  is  hazarding  nothing  to  assert  that  no 
European  collection  of  Cloisonne"  has  anything  superior  to 
these  two  jars.     No.  logo,  Chinese,  bears  this  unblushing 
inscription  :  "  Bowl  of  jade.     Taken  by  an   English  officer 
from  the  summer  palace  of  the  Emperor  of  China  when  the 
palace  was  sacked  by  the  English  and  French  troops." 

In  the  department  of  European  art,  No.  11 34,  loaned  by 
S.  C.  Bigelow,  is  an  Italian  cassone',  a  chest  for  holding  the 
bridal  trousseau.  It  is  of  the  sort  into  which  the  hapless 
Genevra  crawled  in  Roger's  pathetic  poem.  The  one  in  the 
collection  is  of  wood — probably  oak — carved  with  armorial, 
heraldic,  and  floral  patterns.  It  is  very  suggestive  of  the 
tomb,  somehow.      Mr.  Bigelow  has  loaned  two  other  articles 


of  mediaeval  manufacture  that  are  of  greater  interest  to  peo- 
ple who  happen  not  to  be  lovers  or  verse-makers.  One  of 
these  is  a  cavedone  of  hammered  iron  that  looks  as  if  it 
might  have  been  fashioned  by  Quintin  Matsys  himself.  As 
all  the  ArgonauVs  erudite  readers  know,  the  cavedone  was 
an  effective  adjunct  of  the  spit  in  the  baronial  halls  of  the 
middle  ages.  On  it  were  hung  the  various  utensils  of  the 
roasting,  and  when  that  important  part  had  been  played,  the 
cavedone  was  swung  back  against  the  wall,  and  served  as  an 
effective  foil  to  the  flaming  glories  of  the  fireplace. 
Nos.  1 136  and  1 137,  two  portraits,  are  rare  specimens  of  the 
art  of  repousse  steel-plate  work.  They  are  portraits  in- 
laid with  gold,  and  are  likenesses  of  Henry  II.  of  France  and 
Marie  de  Medicis.  Both  are  encased  in  buhl  frames,  each 
frame  in  pattern  the  counterpart  of  the  other,  the  brass  of 
one  having  its  converse  in  tortoise-shell.  No.  1175 — sus- 
pended in  lieu  of  more  appropriate  pendants  from  the 
unique  cavedotie  above  described — is  a  Venetian  incense 
burner,  of  hammered  copper,  perforated  and  repousse".  It  is 
interesting — but  one  would  prefer  to  see  a  mediaeval  baking- 
pan  in  its  place.  In  the  smaller  room — the  "Water  Color 
Room  " — to  the  right  of  the  street  entrance,  there  is  a  beau- 
tiful Sevres  table,  the  property  of  Mr.  D.  J.  Oliver.  It  is 
circular,  being  about  nine  feet  in  circumference,  and  is 
finished  in  blue  and  gold.  In  the  center  there  is  a  portrait 
of  Louis  Ouartorze,  which  makes  the  "Grand  Monarque"  to 
be  a  handsomer  man  than  Thackeray  ever  thought  him. 
Around  the  outer  edge  there  are  seventeen  exquisite 
miniatures  of  famous  French  women,  and  the  eighteenth 
place  is  filled  with  a  medallion  bearing  the  royal 
arms  of  France,  with  their  golden  lilies  on  an  azure 
field.  Among  the  portraits  are  the  following:  Madame 
Du  Barry,  who  was  one  of  the  royal  mistresses ; 
Gabrielle  d'Estrees,  once  mistress  of  Henry  IV. :  Diane  de 
Poitiers,  famous  for  her  beauty,  as  well  as  for  retaining  it 
until  past  ninety  ;  Madame  de  Montesson  ;  Marie  An- 
toinette, most  unhappy  of  Queens  ;  Marie  Leczynska,  Louis's 
first  wife  ;  Madame  de  Parabere  ;  the  Duchesse  de  Mont- 
pensier  ;  Madame  Choin  ;  Madame  de  Genlis  ;  Madame  de 
SeVigne,  famous  for  her  letters  ;  Madame  Victoire  ;  Madame 
Elizabeth,  sister  to  the  hapless  Louis  XVI.,  and  who,  like 
him  was  executed  ;  the  beautiful  and  unfortunate  Princess 
de  Lamballe,  whose  body  was  maltreated  by  the  mob  of 
sans-culottes  after  they  had  killed  her  ;  Madame  de  La- 
fayette ;  the  Duchess  de  Lorraine  ;  and  last  but  not  least, 
Marie  de  Medicis.  Facing  the  entrance  to  the  main  room 
are  two  handsome  busts — one  of  Napoleon,  the  other  of 
Bernadotte.  Thus  are  two  bitter  enemies  cheek  by  jowl  at 
last.  The  crafty  face  of  Charles  John  Bernadotte,  who  from 
nothing  became  a  marshal  of  France,  and  from  that  became 
King  of  Sweden,  is  an  interesting  one.  In  the  main  room, 
to  the  left,  and  right  of  the  entrance  to  the  "  Cast  Room  " 
beyond,  are  cabinets  of  exquisite  china,  contributed  by  Mrs. 
Hall  McAllister  and  Miss  Talbot.  Under  Mrs.  McAllister's 
cabinet,  the  one  to  the  right,  in  passing  from  the  main  room 
to  the  one  beyond,  is  a  case  containing  a  dozen  plates,  hand- 
painted  by  Greuze. 

In  the  jewel  and  jewelry  department  the  exhibit  is  very 
full.  No.  676  is  a  Scotch  hunting-knife,  loaned  by  Mrs.  Jo- 
seph Austin.  The  leathern  sheath,  mounted  with  silver,  is 
tipped  with  three  cairngorms— said  to  be  some  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  the  jewel  known.  No.  678  is  a  jewel-box  con- 
taining two  portraits.  One  portrait  is  of  Solomon  Benjamin 
de  Leon,  a  famous  London  fop  of  the  time  of  George  the 
Second.  De  Leon  held  that  it  was  an  essential  part  of  a 
gentleman's  duty  to  provide  himself  with  at  least  one  shirt 
for  every  day  in  the  year.  So  he  limited  the  shirt  depart- 
ment of  his  modest  wardrobe  to  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
five.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  he  was  a  great  lady-killer. 
Has  not  the  sex  ever  been  susceptible  to  embroidered  shirts? 
The  other  portrait  was  painted  in  Lisbon  two  hundred  years 
ago.  Its  color  is  remarkably  vivid  in  its  preservation.  No. 
679,  also  an  oil  portrait,  was  painted  by  Englehart  over  one 
hundred  years  ago,  and  represents  a  fresh-looking,  handsome 
lad,  with  a  ruffle  at  his  throat,  and  wearing  a  sky-blue  coat. 
No.  655  is  a  medallion  portrait,  painted  on  ivory  and  set  in 
an  ivory  snuff-box.  The  portrait  was  painted  by  A.  S.  Cor- 
tissoy  over  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  Nos.  655,  678, 
and  679,  are  contributed  by  Mrs.  Joseph  Marks.  A  Ve- 
netian necklace,  No.  720,  contributed  by  Madame  de  Me*an, 
is  one  of  the  most  curious  pieces  in  the  collection.  No.  6S5 
is  a  jade  necklace  from  the  palace  in  Peking,  as  beautiful  as 
it  is  rare.  It  is  loaned  by  Mrs.  F.  F.  Low.  No.  737,  Mrs. 
General  Elliott,  is  an  old  knee-buckle  set  with  brilliants.  No. 
679,  Mrs.  F.  F.  Low,  is  a  curious  beetle  watch.  No.  695, 
Mrs.  Charles  Crocker,  is  a  portrait  of  a  Tyrolean,  painted 
on  a  cobweb.  This,  the  ladies  say,  is  a  great  curiosity.  No. 
682,  Mrs.  Walcott,  is  a  ring  containing  a  lock  of  Washing- 
ton's hair.  No.  653,  Mrs.  C.  S.  Tripler,  is  a  ring  three  hun- 
dred years  old.  No.  703,  Madame  de  Mean,  East  Indian 
bracelet  and  locket.  No.  650,  Mrs.  Bereda,  is  a  German 
toilet  watch.  No.  692  is  a  casket  belonging  to  Miss  Ludo- 
vici.  It  was  once  the  property  of  Goethe's  Bettina.  No. 
715,  the  property  of  Mrs.  Lord,  is  a  piece  of  antique  jew- 
elry, representing  a  humming  bird  set  with  brilliants. 
No.  675,  Mrs.  Walcott,  a  necklace  and  brooches  of  moon^ 
stones  from  Ceylon.  This  is  one  of  the  prettiest  sets  in  the 
collection.  No.  702,  Madame  Augusta  Bryen,  is  a  set  of 
oriental  agates.  No.  732,  Mrs.  Nuttall,  is  a  set  of  Wedge- 
wood  jewelry.  No.  691,  Mrs.  Doctor  Piatt,  is  an  oriental 
necklace,  handed  down  from  British  colonial  times.  No. 
699,  Mrs.  T.  B.  Bishop,  is  a  rare  set  of  oriental  intaglios. 
No.  700,  Mrs.  Charles  Crocker,  is  a  set  of  bird's  beak  jewelry. 
No.  713,  Madame  de  Me*an,  includes  three  Hindoo  silver 
anklets  and  a  "  toe  ring."  No.  424,  Mrs.  Pixley,  gold  chain, 
Portuguese.  No.  666,  Mrs.  Sam.  Mayer,  gold  chain  of  a  last 
century  pattern,  identical  with  the  former.  No.  651,  Mrs. 
Bishop  Kip,  a  gold  chatelaine,  made  in  1720.  No.  721^ 
Mrs.  Nuttall,  old  Mexican  gold  and  emerald  jewelry.  In  the 
jewelry  department  is  a  silver  cross,  evidently  of  primitive 
workmanship,  on  which  is  the  inscription,  "  St.  Andre  ora 
pro  me"  Mrs.  Derby  Wells's  six  fans,  with  each  a  history  ; 
antique  gold  and  silver  work,  laces,  and  crystal  work  occupy 
a  case  next  to  the  jewel  collection. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  it  is  impossible  to  describe  the 
!  exhibition  in  a  single  number.     We  shall  return  to  it  again ; 
1  and  inasmuch  as  next  week   the  things  will  all  be  in  place 
1  and  catalogued,  and  the  time  at  our  disposal 
se.ond  article  will  be  completer  than  the  first. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


A  WOMAN'S   REMINISCENCES  OF  EARLY  DAYS. 


As  time  went  on,  we  and  our  few  neighbors  began  to  wish 
for  educational  advantages  for  our  children,  and,  by  paying 
double  tuition  for  each  child,  we  managed  to  secure  a  teacher, 
(sound  in  mind,  but  defective  in  body,  he  having  lost  a  leg 
and  an  eye,)  and  to  start  a  school  in  a  little  blue  cotton  house 
under  a  tree.  The  trustees  of  this  school  of  six  pupils  were 
Mr.  Ed.  McGary,  (he  afterward  moved  to  Green  Valley,  and, 
after  amassing  a  substantial  fortune,  again  to  San  Francisco, 
where  he  still  lives,)  Mr.  Eugene  Price,  (he  died  some  years 
ago,  a  wealthy  resident  of  Chicago,)  and  my  husband.  The 
canvas  building  was  shortly  replaced  by  a  wooden  structure, 
and  this  in  turn  by  a  larger  one  ;  and  the  school  thus  started 
developed  some  years  later  into  the  Pacific  Methodist  Col- 
lege, which  was  for  many  years  one  of  the  foremost  collegi- 
ate institutions  of  California. 

For  a  good  many  years  after  we  came  to  Vaca  Valley  there 
were  not  enough  families  in  the  immediate  vicinity  to  induce 
a  doctor  to  settle  there  ;  and  although  the  climate  might 
safely  be  called  the  healthiest  in  the  State,  people  once  in  a 
great  while  would  get  sick.  A  physician  who  made  a  des- 
perate effort  to  make  a  living  there,  and  failed,  left  his  med- 
icine-chest in  liquidation  of  his  long-standing  board  bill,  and 
thereafter  I  came  to  act  as  general  practitioner  and  apothe- 
cary for  the  neighborhood;  and  my  judgment  on  diseases 
was  accepted  with  as  much  faith,  and  my  prescriptions  fol- 
lowed with  more  readiness,  than  is  now  often  accorded  to 
the  most  learned  members  of  the  medical  fraternity.  I  dealt 
out  blue-mass,  calomel,  and  quinine  to  patients  from  far  and 
near ;  inspected  tongues,  and  felt  pulses,  until  I  grew  so  fa- 
miliar with  the  business  that  I  almost  fancied  myself  a  gen- 
uine doctor.  I  don't  think  I  ever  killed  anybody,  and  I  am 
quite  sure  I  cured  a  good  many  of  my  patients.  Indeed, 
they  grew  so  accustomed  to  my  ministrations  that,  even  after 
a  good  physician  settled  among  us,  the  sick  people  used  not 
infrequently  to  ask  me  if  they  should  take  the  medicine  that  he 
prescribed  ;  and  I  believe  that,  had  the  matter  come  to  an 
actual  choice,  they  would  have  followed  my  advice  in  prefer- 
ence to  his. 

The  Spanish  population  gradually  vanished  before  the 
coming  immigration.  The  thick-walled  adobe  houses,  which 
sheltered  under  one  roof  horses  and  men,  crumbled  away 
and  mingled  with  the  dust.  The  vaquero  and  his  bands  of 
Spanish  cattle  fled  to  wider  ranges.  The  plow  turned  the 
sod  where  the  brilliant  wild  flowers  had  bloomed  for  ages 
undisturbed,  and  silken  corn  and  golden  wheat  ripened  in 
the  little  valley.  Year  by  year  more  acres  of  the  fertile  land 
were  laid  under  cultivation.  The  canvas  tent  was  followed 
by  a  tiny,  unpainted  redwood  cabin  with  a  dirt  floor,  and  that 
in  turn  by  more  pretentious  homes.  It  was  years  before  the 
title  of  the  land  was  established,  and  we  were  kept  in  con- 
tinual commotion  through  the  persistent  efforts  of  squatters 
to  obtain  possession.  The  surveys  of  the  Spanish  owners 
were  very  imperfect,  and  caused  a  world  of  trouble  and  an- 
noyance to  their  successors.  The  usual  mode  of  measure- 
ment in  early  days,  before  surveyors  and  surveying  instru- 
ments were  in  the  country,  was  for  a  vaquero  to  take  a  fresh 
mustang  and  gallop  an  hour  in  any  given  direction,  and  the 
distance  thus  traversed  was  called  ten  miles.  Smaller  dis- 
tances were  subdivisions  of  the  hour's  ride ;  and,  as  the  speed 
of  the  horse  was  variable,  you  may  easily  see  that  the  sur- 
vey thus  made  would  be  a  very  irregular  one,  and  would  be 
likely,  as  it  did,  to  give  rise  to  many  complications  in  later 
transfers  of  the  land. 

The  valley  was  settled  principally  by  emigrants  from  Mis- 
souri and  Arkansas,  and  they  brought  with  them  the  shiftless 
ways  of  farming  and  housekeeping  prevalent  in  the  West 
and  South,  and  which  have,  in  a  measure,  prevented  the  im- 
provement and  advancement  that  might  have  been  expected 
from  so  fertile  and  productive  a  country.  I  remember,  as  an 
illustration  of  the  principles  of  early  housekeeping,  being 
called  to  help  take  care  of  a  neighbor  who  was  very  ill.  I 
sat  up  all  night  by  the  sick  woman  in  company  with  another 
neighbor,  a  volunteer  nurse.  Growing  hungry  toward  morn- 
ing we  concluded  to  get  breakfast,  so  I  sent  the  daughter  of 
the  house,  a  girl  of  seventeen  years,  to  bring  me  some  cream 
to  make  biscuits.  She  was  gone  a  long  time,  and  I  waited 
with  my  hand?  in  the  flour  for  her  to  come  back.  Finally 
she  made  her  appearance  with  the  cream,  and  when  I  asked 
the  cause  of  her  delay,  she  answered  : 

"  Well,  old  Bob  was  in  the  cream,  and  I  had  to  stop  and 
scrape  him  off." 

To  emphasize  the  statement,  "  old  Bob,"  the  cat,  came  in 
wet  from  his  involuntry  cream  bath.  I  made  the  bread  with 
water  that  I  pumped  myself.  The  out-door  management  of 
the  men  \vas  as  badly  conducted  as  the  indoor  system  of 
their  wives.  A  general  air  of  dilapidation  seemed  to  per- 
vade and  cling  to  the  houses  and  barns  of  the  farmer  from 
the  West.  He  sat  cross-legged  on  the  fence,  and  smoked  a 
clay  pipe  in  company  with  the  "  old  woman,"  while  the  pigs 
and  chickens  rooted  and  scratched  unmolested  in  his  front 
garden.  The  Western  farmers  still,  in  some  few  instances, 
hold  possession,  and  from  the  highway  as  you  pass  you  may 
detect  the  unmistakable  signs  of  their  early  training  ;  but  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  the  pioneer  population  has  been  suc- 
ceeded by  economical,  industrious,  energetic,  thrifty  families 
from  the  North  and  Canada,  and  they  have  converted  the 
little  valley  into  a  cultivated  and  blooming  garden.  The 
redwood  shanty  has  given  way  to  large  and  well-built  pleas- 
ant homes,  furnished  with  comforts  and  often  luxuries.  In- 
stead of  the  bare-footed,  rag-covered  urchins  of  early  times, 
who  ran  wild  with  the  pigs  and  the  calves,  all  along  the 
roads  one  may  see  troops  of  rosy,  well-clad  children  on  their 
way  to  school.  The  old-time  Sabath  amusements  of  riding 
bucking  mustangs  into  the  saloons,  drinking  all  day  at  the 
various  bars,  running  foot-races,  playing  poker,  and  finishing 
the  day  with  a  free  fight  are  things  of  the  past.  The  sober- 
ing influence  of  civilization  has  removed  all  such  exciting 
but  dangerous  pastimes  as  playing  scientific  games  of  billiards 
by  firing  at  the  balls  with  a  pistol,  taking  off  the  heads  of  the 
decanters  behind  the  counter  with  a  quick  shot,  and  making 
the  bar-keeper  shiver  for  his  well-curled  head.  Now  when  the 
individual  members  of  the  enlightened  population  play  cards, 
as  uerhaps  they  sometimes  do,  it  is  in  the  seclusion  of  the 
.-room,  out  of  range  of  prying  eyes. 
We  residents  of  Vaca  Valley  were  an  amusement-loving 


people  in  the  early  days  of  the  settlement,  and  every  few 
weeks  saw  a  ball  or  party  given,  to  which  came  all  the 
younger  portion  of  the  surrounding  families,  and  not  seldom 
the  town  overflowed  for  the  night  with  the  buxom  lads  and 
lassies  from  thirty  miles  away.  The  largest  room  in  the  town 
— usually  my  dining-room — was  cleared  to  make  room  for 
the  dancers,  and  they  danced  hard  and  long  until  day- 
light, and  often  the  bright  sunlight  saw  the  participants  roll- 
ing away  in  spring  wagons,  or  galloping  off  on  horseback  to 
their  distant  homes.  The  costumes  were,  like  the  gather- 
ngs,  quite  unique  ;  the  ladies  came  in  calico  dresses  and 
calf  boots  ;  a  ribbon  was  unusual,  and  their  principal  orna- 
ments were  good  health  and  good  nature ;  the  gentlemen 
came  ungloved,  and  sometimes  coatless.  But  the  fun  was 
genuine,  and  when  the  last  dance  was  turned  off  by  the 
sleepy  fiddler,  (who  kept  time  with  his  foot,  and  called  off  in 
thundering  tones  the  figures  of  the  cotillions,)  it  was  with  a 
sigh  of  genuine  regret  that  the  many  dancers  said  "  good- 
morning."  Now  the  little  town  has  grown  civilized  ;  when 
they  give  a  party  now,  the  young  ladies  come  befrizzled 
and  montagued,  with  silk  dresses,  eight-button  gloves,  and 
French  slippers  with  Pompadour  heels  ;  and  the  young  men 
come  in  all  the  uninteresting  solemnity  of  dress-coats. 

The  stages  which  ran  every  day  from  Sacramento  to  Napa 
and  Benicia  brought  with  them  a  stream  of  travelers,  and 
many  new  settlers  to  the  valley.  The  arrival  of  the  rattling, 
thundering  old  six-horse  coach,  with  its  load  of  grumbling, 
dusty  passengers,  and  their  accompanying  poodle-dogs, 
canary-birds,  pet  cats,  parrots,  Saratoga  trunks,  and  band- 
boxes, and  the  swaggering,  self-important  driver,  who  han- 
dled the  reins  with  consummate  skill,  and  could  only  be 
bribed  into  amiability  by  frequent  drinks,  was  the  event  of 
the  day.  All  the  dogs  of  the  village  welcomed  its  advent 
and  saluted  its  departure  with  a  chorus  of  howls  ;  the  rag- 
ged urchins  along  the  dusty  roads  waved  their  battered  hats 
and  shouted  at  the  stolid  passengers  ;  the  old  farmer  rode 
up  on  his  slow  cob  to  wait  its  coming  ;  the  inquisitive  girls 
peeped  around  the  corner  to  see  if  perchance  a  new  mascu- 
line attraction  might  be  left  in  the  town.  With  the  stages 
went  out  the  rollicking,  unassuming  fun  of  the  country,  and 
with  the  railroads  came  in  the  aping  of  city  airs  and  the  fol- 
lowing of  city  fashions. 

For  twenty-seven  years  I  have  called  the  little  valley  home, 
have  watched  with  unfailing  interest  its  growth  and  develop- 
ment. But  few  years,  elapsed  until  Vacaville  was  the  center 
of  a  thriving  country  ;  the  farm  produce  found  its  nearest 
market  at  the  village  stores  ;  orchards  and  vineyards  were 
planted,  found  profitable,  were  enlarged,  flourished,  and  are 
to-day  a  source  of  wealth  and  constantly  increasing  revenue 
to  the  fortunate  owners.  But  the  "  flush  times  "  are  all  over  ; 
the  trials  and  cares  of  the  pioneer  days  are  things  of  the  past ; 
the  rags  and  tatters  of  my  first  days  in  California  are  well- 
nigh  forgotten  in  the  ease  and  plenty  of  the  present.  The 
years  have  been  full  of  hardships,  but  they  have  brought  me 
many  friends,  and  my  memory  of  them  is  rich  with  pictures 
of  their  kind  faces  and  echoes  of  their  pleasant  words. 
The  dear  old  friends  are  falling  asleep,  one  by  one  ;  many  of 
them  are  already  lying  quietly  at  rest  under  the  friendly 
flower-strewn  California  sod  ;  day  by  day  the  circle  narrows, 
and  in  a  few  more  years  there  will  be  none  of  us  left  to  talk 
over  the  "  early  days." 

San  Francisco,  April,  1SS1.  W. 


LITERARY   NOTES. 


Not  long  before  the  Czar's  death  a  letter  arrived  in  St. 
Petersburg  bearing  the  Roman  postmark.  It  was  addressed 
to  the  Czar's  wife,  under  the  title  of  "  Her  Majesty  the  Lady 
Princess  Dolgorouki."  The  letter  proved  to  be  the  work  of 
a  young  Italian  painter,  of  hopeful  genius,  as  he  himself  be 
lieved,  but  of  empty  purse.  He  had  no  means  of  pursuing 
that  course  of  study  which  was  needful  in  order  to  place  him 
high  in  the  ranks  of  the  rising  artists  of  Europe,  and  in  his 
despair  of  other  helpers,  conceived  the  brilliant  thought  of 
applying  to  the  Princess  Dolgorouki,  and  asking  her  to  send 
him  the  trifling  sum  of  fifty  thousand  roubles  !  The  "Grand 
Duchess,"  as  the  servants  of  the  Russian  court  call  her, 
showed  the  letter  to  the  Czar,  who  was  highly  amused,  and 
said  the  young  fellow  "deserved  something  for  so  daring  a 
stroke  of  financial  impudence."  He  gave  orders  that  "three 
ciphers  should  be  struck  off,"  and  the  remainder  (fifty  rou- 
bles) be  sent  to  the  petitioner. 


People  with  literary  and  artistic  tastes,  long  purses,  leisure,  and  op- 
portunity, might  spend  their  time  and  money  to  worse  advantage  than 
in  the  "  extension  "  of  books  by  means  of  "  extra  illustrating."  This  is 
about  the  method  :  select  your  book — say  Grote's  "  History  of 
Greece;"  purchase  two  copies  of  the  largest  and  finest  edition  you  can 
procure  ;  have  the  leaves  taken  apart,  and  mount  them  on  large  plate 
paper,  pasting  page  i  on  one  side  and  page  2  on  the  other  side,  and  so 
on ;  this  will  leave  a  wide  margin  and  make  a  handsome  page.  Then 
buy,  beg,  borrow,  and  steal  all  the  engravings  relating  to  Greece  that 
you  can  get.  These  also  must  be  mounted  on  the  plate  paper.  After 
you  have  finished  collecting,  {if  you  ever  do,)  you  can  bind  the  collection 
up,  and  it  will  make  many  volumes.  If  you  never  finish  it,  your  heirs 
will  finish  it  for  you,  and  then  sell  it.  Thus  you  will  have  made  some 
one  happy.  John  R.  Jarboe,  of  this  city,  is  engaged  in  extending  ' '  The 
French  Revolution."  We  do  not  know  how  much  material  he  has 
amassed,  but  as  the  period  chosen  is  an  unusually  rich  one,  it  must  be 
a  very  large  quantity.  A  Philadelphian,  William  D.  Gemhill,  has  just 
finished  an  extra  illustrated  edition  of  Shakspeare's  "Hamlet."  It  is 
said  to  be  a  literary  and  artistic  curiosity.  Mr.  Gemhill  took  a  copy 
of  the  Furness  Variorum  Edition  of  "Hamlet,"  and  added  thereto 
enough  extra  illustrations — in  prints,  engravings,  photographs,  auto- 
graphs, letters,  and  play-bills — to  make  of  the  single  thin  volume  six 
bulky  ones.  Mr.  William  Doxy,  of  this  city,  has  done  something  in  the 
same  way  with  an  edition  of  Dickens.  Richard  Hoe,  of  New  York 
City,  the  famous  press-builder,  has  long  been  engaged  in  the  extension 
of  a  history  of  printing.  It  is  said  that  there  is  a  lady  in  Germany  en- 
gaged in  the  extension  of  the  Bible.  She  had  more  than  fifteen  volumes 
before  she  completed  Genesis.  It  is  probable  that  she  will  have  as 
many  as  twenty  by  the  time  she  reaches  Revelations. 


Jefferson  Davis  has  written  a  book.  He  is  probably  the  only  man 
connected  with  the  Rebellion  whom  the  American  people  have  not  for- 
given, and  if  they  even  cared  enough  about  him  to  pray  that  their 
enemy  would  write  a  book,  the  present  book  would  satisfy  them.  Judg- 
ing from  the  advance  sheets,  it  is  not  only  passively  but  aggressively 
dull.  Its  dullness  settles  about  you  in  clouds.  If  we  were  friendly  to 
Jefferson  Davis,  we  would  be  sorry  that  he  had  written  this  book.  As 
we  are  not,  we  are  glad  that  he  wrote  it.  And  we  are  glad  that  it  is  bad. 


Taking  up  the  Carlyle  style  of  portraiture,  the  editor  of  the  Provi- 
dence Journal  turns  out  this  silhouette  of  the  master  :  "  Carlyle  was  an 
overgrown  Scotch  pedagogue,  who  had  taken  to  teaching  the  world,  in- 
stead of  his  class  in  Kirealdy ;  a  mass  of  egotism,  prejudice,  and  ill- 
temper,  as  unattractive  in  manners  as  in  appearance,  and  about  as  good 
company  as  a  Scotch  thistle.  When  one  reads  Carlyle's  brutal  descrip- 
tion of  Charles  Lamb  and  his  sister  as  'a  sorry  pair  of  phenomena,' 
'  insuperable  proclivity  to  gin  in  poor  old  Lamb,'  'the  ignorance  and 
shallowness'  of  his  talk,  and  'frosty  artificialities  of  wit,"  the  gorge  rises, 
and  one  feels  that  he  had  much  rather  take  his  chance  of  immortality 
with  the  little  volume  of  the  essays  of  Lamb,  bathed  in  the  kindly  light 
of  humor  and  gentleness  and  a  tender  scrap  or  two  of  verse,  than  the 
glaring,  lurid  battle  pieces,  the  extravagant  preachments,  and  solemn 
vaticinations  of  the  forty  volumes  of  Carlyle ;  to  recognize  as  much  more 
heroic,  as  sweeter,  and  infinitely  more  pathetic,  the  devotion  of  Lamb 
to  his  sister  in  the  awful  tragedy  of  their  lives  than  anything  in  Carlyle's 
own  experience ;  and  to  scout,  as  the  pomposity  of  a  pedagogue,  the 
slur  at  the  ignorance  and  shallowness  of  a  man  so  saturated  with  the 
highest  kind  of  learning  in  fine  English  literature  as  Charles  Lamb." 


Joaquin  Miller  is  to  the  fore  again.  This  time  it  is  a  story — "a  novel 
with  a  purpose ;"  a  protest  against  the  Indian  system  of  Carl  Schurz. 
Mr.  Miller  calls  the  ex-Secretary  a  "  fiend  in  the  form  of  man,"  and 
says  many  equally  pleasant  and  forcible  things  about  that  much-abused 
official.  "  It  is  impossible  to  write  with  composure  or  evenness  on  this 
subject.  One  wants  to  rise  up  and  crush  things,"  says  the  author.  And 
one  can  readily  believe  him  before  finishing  his  book.  If  one  has  read 
Mr.  Jackson's  "A  Century  of  Dishonor,"  and  has  cared  to  read 
"  Ploughed  Under,"  he  ought  to  finish  the  one-sidedness  of  the  subject 
with  "The  Shadows  of  Shasta."  Jansen,  McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago, 
are  the  publishers.     A.  L.  Bancroft  Sz  Co.  have  it  for  sale  in  this  city. 


Sardou,  when  once  asked  the  difference  between  a  drama 
and  a  comedy,  said  :  "The  distinction  is  very  simple.  In  a 
drama  the  plot  turns  on  a  murder;  in  a  comedy,  on  a  mar- 
riage. The  question  is,  in  a  comedy,  whether  the  marriage 
will  take  place  or  no  ;  and  in  a  drama,  whether  the  murder 
will  be  accomplished  or  not.  There  will  be  a  marriage,  there 
will  be  a  murder  ;  this  is  the  first  act.  There  will  be  no  mar- 
riage or  no  murder  ;  this  is  the  second  act.  A  new  incident 
happens,  a  new  manner  of  killing  or  marrying  ;  that  is  the 
third  act.  An  obstacle  arises  which  prevents  the  killing  or 
marrying  ;  that  is  the  fourth  act.  This  must  finish,  and  so 
in  the  fifth  act  the  marriage  or  the  murder  is  consummated 
or  accomplished,  because  everything  must  have  an  end." 


Indians  get  their  queer  names  in  the  following  manner  : 
When  an  Indian  baby  is  born  the  medicine  man  or  some 
one  of  the  family  looks  out  of  the  door  and  casts  his  eye 
upon  some  object.  The  first  thing  that  he  sees  furnishes  the 
child's  name.  Hence,  "  Sitting  Bull,"  "  Red  Cloud,"  etc.  If 
this  rule  was  followed  by  the  whites,  most  of  the  children 
would  be  called  "  Hoopskirt-in-the-Back-Yard,"  or  "  Man- 
Going-into-a-Saloon." 

Chlorate  of  potash  has  become  so  thoroughly  popular  as 
a  medicine  that  it  is  not  amiss  to  remember  that  it  can  not 
be  employed  recklessly — at  all  events  for  children,  since  the 
use  of  it  has  caused  death.  In  one  instance  a  boy  of  three 
years  was  given  one  hundred  and  eighty  grains  in  thirty-six 
hours,  and  died  at  the  end  of  ten  days,  with  symptoms  which 
indicated  an  abuse  of  the  remedy. 


A  London  paper  says  that  the  Coutts-Bartlett  wedding 
cake  was  covered  with  frosting  an  inch  deep.  In  America 
the  entire  crowd  at  a  wedding  is  often  covered  with  soft-saw- 
der by  the  newspapers. 


Harper's  Magazine  has  a  circulation  of  over  one  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  copies  monthly.  Scribner's  publishes  one  hundred  and  fif- 
teen thousand.  The  latter  has  -lately  undergone  several  changes,  the 
most  recent  of  which  involved  the  purchase  of  the  interest  of  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons  by  Mr.  J.  Roswell  Smith.  Two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars  was  the  sum  paid  for  it — that  is,  for  four-tenths  of  the 
stock  of  the  corporation  doing  business  under  the  title  of  Scribner  & 
Co.  The  name  of  the  corporation  is  to  be  changed  at  an  early  day, 
and  also  the  names  of  Scribner's  Monthly  and  St.  Nicholas.  The 
name  of  Scribner  is  to  be  eliminated  from  the  property  of  the  present 
corporation  of  Scribner  &  Co.  The  new  title  will  probably  be  The 
Manhattan  Monthly,  or  Manhattan  Magazine,  or  The  Century.  Scrib- 
ner's Monthly  has  undoubtedly  become  a  profitable  and  valuable  prop- 
erty, and  it  is  understood  to  have  earned  a  net  profit  last  year  of  seventy- 
two  thousand  dollars.  In  the  meantime  rumor  is  diligent  with  the  af- 
fairs of  Mr.  Charles  Scribner,  the  head  of  the  house  of  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's Sons.  He  is  a  young  man,  but  he  is  possessed  of  great  experience 
in  his  business,  and  of  equal  ambition.  Report  has  it  that  he  has  long 
desired  to  found  a  great  illustrated  weekly  paper,  one  which  should  have 
upon  Harper's  Weekly  an  effect  like  that  which  Scribner's  Monthly 
wrought  upon  Harper's  Magazine.  Also,  that  he  will  start  a  new 
Scribner's  Magazine  or  Scribner's  Monthly.  Either  enterprise  would 
consume  half  a  million  of  money  at  least ;  and  if  he  really  contemplates 
one  or  both,  he  should  have  a  hearty  welcome.  The  stock  of  Scribner 
&  Co.  was  divided  by  the  late  Charles  Scribner  between  himself  and 
Doctor  J.  G.  Holland  and  Mr.  J.  Roswell  Smith.  Mr.  Scribner  re- 
tained the  forty  per  cent. ,  which  his  son  has  just  sold,  while  the  remain- 
ing sixty  per  cent,  was  shared  between  Mr.  Smith  and  Doctor  Holland. 
When  Doctor  Holland  came  to  look  upon  himself  as  full  of  years,  he 
sold  out  to  Mr.  Smith.  That  gentleman  thereby  became  the  owner  of 
sixty  per  cent,  of  the  stock,  and  as  his  views  were  perhaps  incompatible 
with  the  ambition  of  Mr.  Charles  Scribner,  and  as  the  latter  gentleman 
possibly  had  most  decided  ideas  as  to  the  use  of  his  name  by  a  corpo- 
ration that  he  did  not  himself  control,  Mr.  Smith  acquired  the  whole  es- 
tablishment, and  agreed  to  forego  the  title. 


"Centralization  in  the  Federal  Government,"  is  the  initial  paper  in 
the  North  American  Review  for  May.  We  should  prefer  to  know  what 
Mr.  Field  knows  about  municipal  rings.  Hon.  S.  S.  Cox  gossips  pleas- 
antly about  "The  Life-Saving  Service."  Desird  Charnay  contributes 
his  seventh  illustrated  article  on  "  The  Ruins  of  Central  America."   The 

number  has  five  other  papers,  and  looks  like  an  interesting  one. 

E.  P.  Coby  &  Co.,  New  York,  send  us  Stephen  H.  Tyng  Jr.'s  little  pam- 
phlet, "Life  Insurance  Does  Assure,"  reprinted  from  the  April  Har- 
per's.  Mrs.  Louise  Chandler  Moulton  will  publish  next  June  a  vol- 
ume of  European  travel.  Of  the  making  6"f  that  sort  of  books  there  is 
certainly  no  end. Expensive  editions  ol  both  Dickens  and  Thack- 
eray are  being  issued. J.  R.  Osgood  &  Co.,  Boston,  have  issued 

an  elegant  prospectus  of  a  descriptive  and  historical  ' '  Atlas  of  the  Ces- 
nola  Collection  of  Cypriote  Antiquities,"  which,  if  sufficient  encourage- 
ment be  received,  it  is  proposed  to  issue  in  fifteen  monthly  parts,  each 
embracing  thirty  plates  of  illustrations,  with  corresponding  letter-press, 
and  the  whole  work  forming  three  volumes  :  of  marbles  ;  metals,  glass, 
and  gems  ;  and  terra-cottas,  respectively.  Not  more  than  five  hundred 
copies  will  be  published,  and  the  plates  will  be  destroyed  after  subscrib- 
ers have  been  supplied.  The  size  of  the  Atlas  will  be  14x17,  the  paper 
and  typography  of  the  best  quality,  and  the  illustrations,  (partly  in  color 
and  partly  in  heliotype.)  to  judge  by  the  samples,  of  a  very  high  order 

of  excellence.     The  price  is  fixed  at  ten  dollars  a  part. The  seven 

original  members  of  the  band  that  called  themselves  pre- Raphael! tes 
were  John  Everett  Millais,  William  Holman  Hunt,  Gabriel  Dante  Ros- 
setti,  William  [Rossetti,  T.  Woolner,  F.  G.  Stephens,  and  Walter  Dev- 
erill.  Five  survive,  and  all  have  become  famous  in  their  day  and  gen- 
eration.    Of  course  Mr.  Ruskin  is  still  the  most  conspicuous  figure. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


JACK    HOWARD'S    INHERITANCE. 

HOW    HE   LOST   IT. 

"You  can  have  her  for  the  asking." 

"  I  shall  not  ask." 

"  You  will  not  ?  " 

"  I  will  not." 

John  Howard,  uncle,  short,  corpulent,  irascible,  confronted 
John  Howard,  nephew,  tall,  clean-limbed,  imperturbable. 

"  Why  ? "  demand  the  former,  angrily. 

"  Is  it  necessary  to  be  analytic?"  wearily  questioned  the 
latter,  tossing  his  cigar  into  the  fire. 

"  Absolutely,"  shortly  rejoined  his  companion. 

"  She  is  a  woman  for  whom  I  have  no  respect.  She  is  a 
cold,  hard,  scheming  woman  of  the  world." 

"  She  is  no  worse  than  any  society  woman  !  " 

"  God  pity  the  class  ! "  was  young  Howard's  sole  reply. 

"Who  are  you  that  ytm  should  judge  this  girl?"  de- 
manded his  uncle,  pacing  the  floor  with  short,  rapid  strides. 
"You,  with  your  dissipated  habits,  and  the  reputation  of  be- 
ing the  fastest  man  in  your  set.  What  if  she  be  a  flirt? 
Your  reputation  for  devotion  to  the  objects  of  your  affection 
is  not  unimpeachable.  What  if  she  be  called  'fast'?  It 
would  puzzle  the  worst  of  her  sex  to  keep  the  pace  you  have 
been  going  the  past  five  years  !  Who  are  you,  I  say,  that 
you  should  judge  her?" 

"  Merely  the  man  whom  you  would  have  her  marry,"  said 
his  nephew,  twisting  his  heavy  mustache  caressingly.  "Sim- 
ilarity of  tastes  in  the  pursuits  you  have  so  aptly  mentioned 
ought  certainly  to  render  us  mutually  forbearing,  but  would 
hardly  conduce  to  the  moral  improvement  of  either.  At  all 
events  I  respectfully  decline  to  put  the  matter  to  the  test." 

"  You  are  ungrateful,  sir  ! "  exclaimed  the  old  man, 
pausing  in  his  tramp  and  confronting  his  nephew.  "  Have 
my  wishes  no  weight  in  the  matter?  Are  all  the  care- 
fully matured  plans  of  the  past  ten  years  to  be  over- 
thrown by  the  foolish  scruples  of  a  headstrong  boy  ?  Have 
I  no  claims  upon  your  gratitude,  after  all  the  care  and  money 
expended  upon  you  these  years  ?" 

A  slow  flush  rose  to  the  young  man's  cheek,  and  the 
sleepy,  dark  eyes  gained  a  slumbering  fire  as  he  drew  him- 
self up  to  the  full  height  of  his  six  feet.  "  I  admit  my  obli- 
gation to  you,  sir  ;  but  believe  me,  had  I  been  aware  that 
you  were  simply  enhancing  my  value  as  a  salable  article  I 
would  have  declined  your  generosity.  In  any  way  consistent 
with  my  manhood  I  am  ready  to  attest  my  gratitude  for  your 
kindnesss.     But  what  you  ask  is  absolutely  impossible. 

"  Then  you  are  no  nephew  of  mine."  The  old  man  was 
purple  with  rage.  "  I  disown  you,  sir  !  an  ungrateful  dog, 
sir  !  an  ungrateful  dog  !  I  shall  alter  my  will  at  once,  sir  ! 
Do  you  hear  me,  sir?    At  once/" 

"  Pardon  me  if  I  remind  you,  sir,  that  your  threat  has  lost 
some  of  its  terrors  from  its  triteness." 

"  Damnation  !  "  roared  the  old  man  ;  "  we  shall  see,  sir  ! 
we  shall  see  !  "  And,  muttering  maledictions  on  the  youth 
who  stood  so  calm  under  the  tirade,  the  old  gentleman 
moved  to  his  secretary,  and  almost  instantly  returned  with  a 
parchment  roll  in  his  trembling  hands.  "  I  disown  you,  sir  ; 
my  home  is  yours  no  longer.  There  are  your  hopes  and  ex- 
pectations." And  the  old  man  pointed  to  the  parchment, 
crackling  and  writhing  in  the  flame  of  the  open  grate. 

"  You  have  relieved  me  of  a  great  obligation,  sir.  The 
rest  of  my  debt  I  hope  to  discharge  soon,"  said  Jack,  care- 
fully examining  the  end  of  his  cigar.  "Your  wish  regarding 
our  separate  establishments  shall  be  attended  to  at  once. 
Have  you  any  other  suggestions  to  make?" 

"  Out  of  my  sight,  sir,  at  once  !"  shouted  the  old  man. 

"  Explicit,  though  unkind,"  laughed  Jack,  as  he  sauntered 
from  the  room. 

******** 

"  Kendal,  can  you  tell  me  the  sum  total  of  the  bills  my 
uncle  has  paid  for  me  during  the  past  ten  years  ?"  inquired 
Jack,  a  few  hours  later,  as  he  stood  by  the  old  bookkeeper's 
desk  in  his  uncle's  office. 

•'  Why,  yes,  in  a  little  while,"  answered  the  old  man. 

"Be  so  kind,  then."  And  Jack  became  immediately  im- 
mersed in  the  stock  columns  of  the  morning  paper. 

For  half  an  hour  there  was  silence  between  the  pair.  Then 
the  old  clerk  handed  the  young  man  a  slip  of  paper. 

"  You  are  sure  it  covers  all  ? " 

"Yes.  Mr.  Howard  always  had  your  account  kept  sepa- 
rate, for  some  reason ;  and  I  had  only  to  run  over  the  totals." 

Howard  sauntered  into  his  broker's  private  office,  the  slip 
of  paper  in  his  vest  pocket. 

"Mr.  McEbry,  sell  out  my  Chrysolite  at  once,  and  place 
the  proceeds,  less  brokerage,  to  my  credit  at  Brown  Brothers." 

"But,  Mr.  Howard,  stocks  are  rising,  and  Chrysolite  is  at 
the  head  of  the  list,  and  going  steadily  up.  I  would  advise 
holding  on." 

"  I  want  the  money  to-day,  and  prefer  to  sell,"  said  Jack, 
briefly,  and  sauntered  out. 

Going  through  a  rapid  mental  calculation,  he  muttered  un- 
der his  moustache :  "  About  a  thousand.  Better  than  I  hoped 
for."     And  then  a  voice  sounded  at  his  elbow  : 

"  Hallo,  Jack !  What  are  you  muttering  about  in  that  mel- 
ancholy way?" 

"  My  fortune,  Charley,"  laughed  Howard. 

"  Well,  if  I  had  such  a  fortune  in  prospective  as  you  have, 
I  wouldn't  look  so  solemn  about  it,  old  man." 

"And  how  much  do  you  think  it  does  or  will  amount  to?" 

"  Rumor,  with  its  hundred  tongues,  hath  not  one  tongue 
that  puts  it  less  than  fifty  thousand  a  year." 
■   "  Humph  !     Truthful  Rumor,"  said  Jack. 

Charley  Grant  looked  at  his  friend  inquiringly.  "  Jack, 
something  is  the  matter.  You  have  had  a  row  with  the  old 
gentleman  as  usual,  I  suppose." 

"As  usual,"  calmly  assented  Howard.  "  Dine  with  me  at 
Delmonico's  at  six,  Charley.     I  want  your  whole  evening." 

"  All  right,  old  fellow,"  and  they  separated. 

At  the  door  of  the  banking  office  of  Brown  Brothers,  Jack 
paused  for  a  moment,  looking  contemplatively  at  a  slip  of 
paper  bearing  a  number  of  five  figures.  "  You  have  kept  the 
pace  famously,  my  boy,"  was  all  the  reflection  called  forth. 

Howard  entered  the  bank  as  the  chimes  of  old  Trinity 
struck  two,  making  his  way  to  the  rear  office  with  an  air  of 
accustomed  privilege.  Half  an  hour  later  he  reappeared, 
accompanied  to  the  door  of  the  office  by  one  of  the  firm. 

"Very  well,  Mr.  Howard,  the  sum  shall  be  placed  to  the 


old  gentleman's  credit.     A  very  pleasant  surprise  for  him." 

On  his  way  out  Jack  paused  and  drew  a  check  for$iooS.4S. 
It  was  promptly  paid  and  leisurely  pocketed. 

"  Quite  a  fortune,"  was  Jack's  mental  comment. 

******** 

"And  you  refused?" 

"  Absolutely." 

"And  then?" 

"  Well,  then  he  commented  with  his  usual  refinement  upon 
the  privileges  his  wealth  had  conferred  upon  me  ;  became 
somewhat  enthusiastic  in  discussing  gratitude  as  applied  to 
the  case  in  hand  ;  and  finally,  I  regret  to  say,  descended  to 
a  melodramatic  denunciation  of  myself,  which  culminated  in 
the  simultaneous  destruction  of  his  will  and  of  my  future 
prospects  as  his  heir." 

The  disinherited  stretched  his  long  legs  comfortably  on  a 
chair  before  him,  and  nonchalently  sipped  his  cafeuozrbe- 
tween  the  puffs  of  his  cigar. 

"  Disinherited  you  !"  exclaimed  his  companion,  aghast. 

A  nod  was  Jack's  reply. 

"But — but — what  did  you  do  then,  Jack?"  stammered 
Grant,  bending  eagerly  forward. 

"  Retired  in  good  order,  leaving  the  field  in  the  hands  of 
the  victor,"  and  Jack,  finishing  his  coffee  slowly,  poured  out 
a  thimblefull  of  kirsch  and  held  it  critically  before  him. 

Charley  rose  and  paced  the  floor  excitedly.  "  It's  abomina- 
ble !  It's  detestable,  by  George!"  and  his  face  darkened 
with  a  frown  very  strange  to  it.  Howard  watched  his  friend, 
with  a  kindly  light  in  his  dark,  sleepy  eyes. 

"  What  are  your  plans,  Jack  ?  "• 

" '  There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men,'  you  know  Charley. 
Mine  is  at  the  ebb  now — I  shall  wait  for  the  flood,"  and  Jack 
rose  and  affectionately  placed  his  hand  on  the  shoulder  of 
the  man  who  had  paused  beside  him.  "  Charley,  old  fellow, 
I  have  never  felt  free  till  now.  You  think  I  have  lost  much. 
I  tell  you  I  have  gained  all.  There  is  slavery  and  slavery, 
but  that  to  money  is  one  of  the  most  detestable.  Thank 
God  I  am  free  from  it  !  " 

The  cloud  swept  from  Grant's  face.  He  felt  that  this  man 
needed  no  consolation,  that  he  had  met  with  no  misfortune. 
He  gazed  upon  his  companion  with  such  undisguised  ad- 
miration that  Jack,  becoming  suddenly  aware  of  it,  flushed 
slightly  ;  and,  breaking  into  a  low  laugh,  resumed  his  old 
listless  manner. 

Charley  thoughtfully  lighted  a  cheroot  and  puffed  at  it  in 
silence.     At  last:  "What  are  your  plans,  Jack  ?" 

"  Haven't  the  faintest  idea." 

Silence  again. 

"  When  do  you  go  West,  Charley  ?  " 

"Am  expecting  orders  daily." 

"What  is  the  objective  point?" 

"  Leadville  ;  some  litigation  to  disentangle  ;  surveys  and 
titles  and  deeds  of  sale,  no  end,  to  look  up,"  and  Grant 
groaned  dismally  from  behind  his  cloud. 

"  Poor  boy  !     I'll  go  with  you  when  you  are  exiled." 

"  Will  you  ?  "  and  Charley  springs  from  his  seat. 

"  I  will,"  and  Howard  settles  himself  more  luxuriously  in 
his. 

Grant,  now  all  fire  and  enthusiasm,  lays  plan  after  plan  be- 
fore his  companion  of  which  their  trip  is  to  form  the  initial 
step  on  the  road  to  fortune  ;  and  Howard  smokes  calmly  on, 
and,  thinking  of  the  immense  capital  in  hand  for  investment, 
smiles  half  sadly  under  his  dark  moustache. 


HOW    HE   FOUND    IT. 

The  S:  20  morning  train  on  the  Denver  and  South  Park 
Railroad,  detained  by  the  late  heavy  fall  of  snow  in  Platte 
Canon,  rolled  slowly  up  to  the  low  board  structure  that 
served  as  passenger  depot  at  Weston,  Colorado;  time  11:30 
A.  M.,  December  21,  1879.  The  multiplicity  of  saloons,  in 
the  one  long  row  of  mingled  tents  and  slab  shanties  stretch- 
ing along  the  side  of  the  track,  proclaimed  the  place  a  point 
of  no  little  importance.  Piles  of  freight,  heavy  wagons,  long 
mule  trains,  and  swaggering  bull-whackers  marked  the  then 
terminus  of  the  railroad. 

The  weary  passengers  turned  to  the  stage  office  to  book 
their  seats.  "  No  coaches  till  to-morrow,  gentlemen.  Last 
train  delayed  also.  Coaches  left  at  daylight,  crammed  inside 
and  out.  Heavy  fall  of  snow  in  South  Park.  New  roads  to 
break.  Good  accommodations  at  the  International,  fourth 
shanty  to  right  of  office.  Nine  and  a  half  to  Buena  Vista, 
sir.  Next  gentleman."  And  the  agent,  callous  alike  to 
curses  or  prayers,  calmly  repeated  his  formula  to  another 
group  of  unfortunates. 

"Jack,  what  do  you  think  of  the  International?"  queried 
Charley  Grant,  as  the  friends  passed  the  long,  low,  slab- 
sided  edifice  so  called.  4 

"  It  is  a  disgrace  to  the  borders  of  civilization.  Let  us  see 
whether  there  are  any  private  conveyances  to  be  had." 

Recourse  to  the  imperturbable  agent  developed  the  fact 
that  but  one  available  vehicle  remained  in  the  station.  It 
was  engaged  at  once. 

"  Bill,  put  the  sorrel  and  grey  in  the  buck-board,  and  tell 
Eb  to  stop  for  two  fares  for  Leadville.  Send  baggage  to- 
morrow, gentlemen.  Very  busy  season,  and  roads  bad  from 
the  snow." 

The  two  men  addressed,  having  nothing  to  offer  in  refuta- 
tion of  the  last  forcible  assertion,  tacitly  assented  to  its 
truth.  A  few  minutes  later,  "  Buck-board,  gentlemen,"  from 
the  taciturn  Bill.  "Gimme  a  couple  of  buffaloes,  Hank. 
Wrap  'em  up  close,  gentlemen.  If  you  don't  need  'em  on 
the  divide,  I'll  eat  'em,"  and,  as  if  conscious  that  the  odds 
were  in  his  favor  Eb  smiled  superiorly,  threw  off  the  break, 
the  sorrel  and  grey  made  a  weak  attempt  at  a  friskiness  lost 
years  before,  and  the  buck-board  rolled  heavily  along  in  the 
deep  ruts  of  the  frozen  ground. 

An  hour  had  passed.  Weston  had  sunk  behind  a  low  di- 
vide, and  the  uneven  road  had  given  place  to  a  snowy  trail, 
over  which  the  wheels  crunched  viciously,  before  the  silence 
that  had  fallen  between  the  two  companions  was  broken. 
The  scene  about  them  was  not  an  inspiriting  one  :  a  rolling 
sheet  of  snow,  dotted  by  ragged  clumps  of  sage-brush,  and 
limited  on  the  east  and  west  horizoijs  by  long,  low-lying 
mountain  ranges,  snow-capped,  and  touching  the  heavy,  cold, 
gray  sky  which  hung  over  all.  To  the  north  and  south, 
snow.  No  sign  of  life  save  the  trampled  trail,  that  seemed 
to  stretch  away  before  them  into  an  unknown  region  of  si- 
lence and  desolation.     A  keen  wind  swept  over  the  plain, 


tossing  the  feather)'  snow  in  circling  clouds  about  them. 
Here  and  there,  along  the  distant  range  to  the  west,  the 
clouds  seemed  to  sink  to  the  plain.  The  driver  looked  often 
and  uneasily  toward  those  points,  and  urged  his  horses  on. 

"Well,  old  fellow,  has  Nature's  forbidding  aspect  sealed 
your  lips  ?  "  said  Jack,  lighting  a  fresh  cigar,  and  drawing  his 
soft  hat  closer  over  his  brows,  as  the  fine  snow  whirled  in 
his  face. 

"  By  Jove  !  it  is  a  cheerless  scene,"  replied  Charley. 

"  Not  conducive  to  wild  hilarity,  I  admit ;  yet  not  half  bad 
if  viewed  with  an  artistic  eye,"  said  Jack. 

"Very  fine,  if  framed,  with  this  infernal  wind  left  out, 
hung  in  one's  library,  and  viewed  from  before  a  blazing  fire." 
And  Charley  subsided  in  his  robes,  dejectedly. 

"  You  miserable  sybarite  ! "  laughed  his  companion. 
"Whew  !  That  was  a  gust  worthy  of  old  Boreas  himself; 
and  here  comes  another,     Brace  yourself,  Charley  !" 

The  wind  came  rushing  over  the  plain  with  a  hoarse,  vin- 
dictive scream,  and  the  air  was  white  with  snow  that  cut  the 
face  savagely.  The  horses  were  laboring  heavily  through 
the  low  drifts  which  had  begun  to  fill  the  trail.  The  west 
range  had  disappeared  from  view.  The  driver's  face  was 
dark  and  troubled.  * 

"  By  George  !  one  deserves  a  fortune  for  overcoming  the 
difficulties  he  meets  with  in  reaching  Leadville,  setting  aside 
those  that  await  him  there,"  growled  Grant. 

"  But  when  the  El  Dorado  is  reached,  and  the  fortune  won, 
and  that  little  home  and  sweet  Kate  Sheldon  gained,  how 
slight  the  hardships  will  seem  then,"  said  Jack,  cheerily. 

His  companion  brightened  visibly. 

"That  is  pretty  well  assured  already,  Jack.  I  go  into  the 
firm  when  I  return,  and  Kate  told  me  when  we  parted  that 
she  didn't  think  she  could  let  me  go  away  again.  So  Lead- 
ville or  no  Leadville,  happiness  awaits  my  return.  I  wish 
that  I  could  feel  that  the  same  good  fortune  was  in  store  for 
you,  dear  old  fellow." 

"The  flood-tide  will  come  in  good  time,  Charley,"  said 
Howard,  quietly  ;  and  again  there  fell  a  long  silence. 

The  wind  was  rushing  over  the  plains  in  fierce  gusts,  and 
the  snow  was  driving  along  blindingly.  The  driver  peered 
with  strained  eyes  to  catch  here  and  there  ahead  the  fast- 
disappearing  track.  It  had  grown  piercingly  cold.  The 
horses,  almost  blinded,  turned  their  heads  this  way  and  that 
to  escape  the  pitiless  blast.  Charley,  wrapped  in  happy 
dreams,  had  become  almost  oblivious  to  the  wild  storm 
which  had  burst  upon  them.  Not  so  Howard.  His  face 
grew  more  and  more  grave.  At  last  he  leaned  forward  and 
laid  his  hand  upon  the  driver's  shoulder.  The  man  turned 
and  his  eyes  met  Jack's.  In  their  troubled  expression  How- 
ard read  "  danger." 

"  How  far  is  it  to  the  station  ?" 

"  Five  miles  if  a  foot." 

"  Can  you  keep  the  trail  ?  " 

'•'  Damn  it !  no !  I  can't !  See  !  this  cursed  wagon  drags 
eternally  through  the  drifts.  If  we  cut  loose  from  it,  and 
make  a  break  with  the  horses " 

The  driver  paused  and  looked  in  his  listener's  eyes,  as  if 
seeking  resolution  to  go  on.  Howard's  dark  eyes  were 
thoughtful  and  almost  sad. 

"  You  think  the  only  chance  for  safety  is  in  the  horses  ?  " 

"  Yes.  We  can  run  them  for  all  that's  in  them,  and  per- 
haps make  the  station.  But  it  will  be  a  close  call  at  the  best, 
and"— bending  his  head  nearer  Jack,  and  glancing  nervously 
toward  Charley — "only  two  can  go  !  So  long  as  there  is  a 
shadow  of  a  trail  I  can  follow  it,  but  it's  going  fast  in  this 
gale.     For  God's  sake  decide  quickly  !  " 

The  dark  eyes  had  lost  their  look  of  trouble.  The  hand- 
some face  was  pale,  but  calm  as  was  its  wont. 

"  Cut  the  horses  loose,"  came  the  answer,  short  and  sharp. 
"  Charley,  we  must  leave  the  wagon.  Tumble  out,  old  man  V 

Jack  was  already  on  the  ground,  removing  with  rapid, 
skillful  hands  the  heavy  harness  from  the  cowering  horses. 
Charley  came  back  from  dreamland,  from  the  bright  little 
home  of  his  fancy,  and  climbed  bewilderedly  to  the  ground. 

"What  are  we  leaving  the  wagon  for?  Are  we  going  to 
camp  here  ?     What's  all  the  row  ?  " 

"  The  row  is,  my  dear  boy,  that  the  wagon  sticks  in  the 
drifts,  and  we  are  going  to  push  on  for  the  station  on  horse- 
back." 

"All  ready,  sir?"  said  the  driver,  meaningly,  looking  anx- 
iously at  Jack. 

"All  ready.  Here,  Charley,  up  you  go  !  Now  ride  hard, 
and  stick  close  to  your  guide.'' 

The  driver  paused  in  astonishment. 

"But  what  are  you  going  to  do,  Jack?"  And  Charley 
looked  from  his  companion  to  the  driver  perplexedly.  Some- 
thing in  their  faces  struck  him  as  with  a  blow.  He  grew 
deadly  pale. 

"  My  God  !  Jack,  what  is  this  ?     Can't  we  all  go  ? " 

"  No,  old  fellow,  we  can  not,"  said  Jack,  softly ;  and  a  ten- 
der light  came  into  his  dark  eyes. 

"  But  why  should  you  be  left  ?  This  man — what  right  has 
he  more  than  either  of  us " 

"  He  is  the  only  hope  of  one  of  us.  He  alone  can  find 
the  station." 

"  Great  God  1  This  is  horrible.  I  will  not  leave  you.  I 
can  not,  Tack  !" 

"  Charley,  you  must,  and  at  once.  Every  minute  is  pre- 
cious. Your  life  is  not  your  own.  Think  of  Kate.  You 
'must  go,  dear  old  fellow.     Good-bye  !" 

Jack's  warm,  firm  hand  held  Charley's  in  a  clinging  grasp 
for  an  instant,  and  then  let  it  fall. 

"  By  heavens  !  I  will  not  go." 

The  driver  sat  nervous  and  impatient.  Jack  moved  to  his 
side  and  whispered,  "He  must  go— do  you  understand?" 
and  nodded  toward  the  heavy  wagon-whip  that  lay  beside 
the  heap  of  harness. 

"Yes  ;  be  quick  about  it." 

The  driver  grasped  Grant's  rein,  that  hung  loosely  on  the 
horse's  neck.  The  long  lash  cut  through  the  crisp  air  sav- 
agely.    Both  horses  sprang  forward  with  a  single  impulse. 

lack  Howard  stood  alone  in  in  the  whirling  snow. 

*  *  ****** 

At  one  P.  M.,  December  21,  1S79,  the  telegraph  operator 
at  Leadville  received  the  following  dispatch  : 

New  York  City,  Dec-  21    i?7g. 

To  John  Howard,  Leadville,  Colorado;  Your  un  rday, 

from  a  stroke  of  paralysis.    You  are  his  sole  heir. 

San  Francisco,  April,  1881. 
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SA  TURD  A  Y,  APRIL  30,  1881. 


The  political  condition  at  Washington  is  unprecedented 
and  extraordinary.  It  has  been  the  custom  for  an  incoming 
administration  to  convene  the  Senate  in  extra  session  to  con- 
firm appointments.  In  accordance  with  that  custom  Presi- 
dent Garfield  brought  the  senators  together  for  that  and  no 
other  purpose.  The  unexpected  attitude  of  a  senator  from 
Virginia  has  given  to  the  Republican  party  the  organization 
of  committees.  The  Southern  men  acquiesced  in  the  posi- 
tion, yielded  the  point,  and  yielded  gracefully.  Whether  Mr. 
Mahone  did  or  did  not  take  his  seat  upon  the  Republican 
side  as  the  result  of  a  bargain,  and  for  a  reward,  is  a  ques- 
tion upon  which  there  may  be  an  honest  difference  of  opin- 
ion. That  he  has  been  rewarded  by  the  caucus  nominations 
of  his  go-between  for  clerk,  and  his  friend  for  Sergeant- 
at-Arms,  is  an  unclean  fact.  Whether  it  is  good  policy 
for  the  Republican  party  to  ally  itself  to  the  non- debt- 
paying  Democratic  Readjusting  bolters  of  Virginia,  who 
number  some  thirty  thousand  voters,  and  thus  turn  its 
back  upon  the  regular  Republicans  of  Virginia,  who  num- 
ber some  eighty-five  thousand  voters,  may  be  questioned. 
Whether  this  is  the  best  way  to  break  up  a  solid  Dem- 
ocratic South,  and  build  up  a  solid  Republican  North, 
may  also  be  doubted.  That  the  Democratic  senators  should 
filibuster  to  defeat  this,  at  least,  questionable  programme, 
will  strike  no  one  with  surprise  ;  that  they  should  believe  in 
the  existence  of  a  bargain,  and  in  the  heat  of  party  debate 
should  charge  it,  is  not  unnatural,  and  those  who  know  Mr. 
Gorham  will  not  doubt  its  existence.  They  will  not  question 
it  even  if  Senator  Burnside  should  pound  his  desk  to  frag- 
ments in  noisy  disclaimer.  If  the  election  of  the  Senate 
officers  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify  the  Republican 
party  in  obstructing  the  public  business,  and  in  locking  the 
wheels  of  government,  then  the  attitude  of  the  party  is 
an  heroic  one.  It  is  a  fact  in  this  controversy  which  must 
not  be  ignored,  that  Democrats  are  willing  to  go  into  execu- 
tive session  for  the  confirmation  of  appointments  by  a  Re- 
publican President,  and  that  Republicans  refuse  to  do 
this,  although  it  is  well  known  that  the  President  earnestly 
desires  it.  The  ratification  of  the  Chinese  treaty  must 
be  exchanged  at  Peking  on  or  before  the  seventeenth  day 
of  November— must  leave  Washington  by  the  first  of  Septem- 
ber. This  treaty,  by  the  successful  manipulation  of  General 
Miller,has  been  reported  back  from  the  committee,and  stands 
first  in  order  of  business.  Should  the  Senate  preserve  its 
dead-lock,  or  adjourn  before  the  ratification  of  this  treaty, 
who  will  be  responsible?  Clearly  the  Republican  party. 
Such  an  accident  would  be  a  calamity  and  a  shock  to  it  in 
the  Pacific  Coast  States  which  would  be  uncomfortable  to 
meet.  The  claim  of  the  Republican  senators  that  they  are 
contending  for  a  principle  and  not  for  spoils,  is  somewhat 
thin.  That  a  majority  should  rule  is  a  principle.  That  it 
should  rule  under  the   circumstances  under  which  this  one 

is  bef-n  obtained,  and  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  con- 
is  not  so  manifestly  apparent.  If  this  diagnosis  of 
tical  position  is  the  true  one,  then  the  attitude  of  Re- 


publican senators  is  neither  wise,  politic,  nor  statesman-like, 
and  presents  the  partisan  phase  of  our  system  in  its  worst 
colors.  The  Democratic  motive  is  not  more  patriotic  nor 
reputable.  If  Southern  senators  think  the  support  of  Ma- 
hone is  to  injure  their  party  in  the  South,  they  will  stand 
excused  by  their  party  friends,  and  the  country  at  large 
may  not  be  as  exacting  to  a  minority  as  to  a  majority. 
The  Republicans  have  something  to  lose,  the  Democrats 
have  everything  to  gain.  On  neither  side  has  the  debate 
upon  this  question  been  either  able  or  dignified  ;  it  has  been 
petulant  and  acrimonious  when  it  has  not  been  drooling  and 
contemptible  ;  it  has  been  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  Senate 
and  derogatory  to  most  of  the  senators  engaged  in  it ;  the 
country  does  not  look  approvingly  upon  it  ;  the  better  sen- 
ators have  taken  but  little  part  in  it  ;  while  all  honest,  pa- 
triotic, intelligent,  and  honorable-minded  citizens  look  upon 
it  with  disgust.  It  is  the  clear  duty  of  Republican  senators 
to  yield,  and  proceed  to  the  performance  of  the  duty  for 
which  they  were  called  together  ;  and  the  sooner  they  do  it 
the  better  it  will  be  for  themselves,  their  party,  and  the 
country  at  large. 

The  senatorial  dead-lock  will  be  broken  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Chinese  treaties  and  certain  confirmations  in  ex- 
ecutive session.  When  trie  caucus  affords  the  opportunity 
for  another  free  exchange  of  political  opinions,  it  is  quite 
probable  that  the  nomination  of  Mr.  George  C.  Gorham  as 
secretary  will  be  reconsidered.  The  administration  is 
against  him  for  his  opposition  to  it.  Every  Republican  sen- 
ator despises  him,  regards  him  as  a  heavy  load  to  carry,  and 
wishes  he  was  off  their  backs.  He  is  to  them  the  Old  Man 
of  the  Sea.  His  admitted  connection  with  the  postal-ring 
thieves  complicates  the  situation.  Brady  is  an  adventurer 
who  came  to  the  Washington  lobby  as  the  friend  of  Senator 
Morton.  He  has  become  rich  by  unsavory  politics.  He 
owns  blocks  of  property  in  Washington.  He  is  the  owner 
of  the  National  Republican,  edited  by  Black -and-tan,  who 
is  Brady's  dog.  This  journal  is  used  to  intimidate  any  op- 
position, but  will  fail.  The  Star  service  will  be  exposed,  and 
the  chances  are  that  Black-and-tan  will  go  howling  to  the 
rear. 


The  other  day  some  zealous  Indian  agents  arrested  an 
aged  and  decrepit  Mexican  for  having  sold  liquor  to  some 
Indians  on  the  San  Bernardino  reservation,  and  brought  him 
to  San  Francisco  for  trial  in  the  United  States  District 
Court.  Judge  Hoffman  very  properly  rebuked  these  in- 
dividuals for  their  activity  in  prosecuting  such  trivial  charges, 
and  then  sentenced  the  old  man  to  one  day's  imprisonment 
in  the  Los  Angeles  jail,  and  a  fine  of  one  dollar,  which  he 
himself  paid.  It  is  not  the  first  time  Judge  Hoffman  has 
acted  as  a  check  upon  the  officious  zeal  of  some  of  these 
gentry.  We  are  unfortunate  in  having  a  class  of  men  in  cer- 
tain positions  in  the  Federal  service  who  render  the  laws 
obnoxious  by  their  administration  of  them.  This  is  notably 
so  in  the  revenue  service.  Several  instances  have  occurred 
wherein  Judge  Hoffman  has  dismissed  charges  trumped 
up  against  well-meaning  business  men  by  these  lesser 
revenue  officials.  One  would  think  from  the  conduct  of 
some  of  them  lhat  they  were  Turkish  officials — that  this  was 
Roumelia,  and  that  they  had  purchased  the  right  of  tax- 
farming  from  some  Pacha.  But  if  we  are  unfortunate  ir 
possessing  such  Federal  officials,  we  are  fortunate  in  the 
possession  of  the  Federal  judiciary. 


People  holding  Federal  offices  in  San  Francisco,  either  of 
leading  or  subordinate  positions,  are  kindly  admonished  that 
too  impertinent  an  interference  in  appointments  at  Wash 
ington  is  likely  to  endanger  their  own  heads.  It  is  a  danger- 
ous thing  for  officials  to  even  sign  petitions  for  appointments, 
or  to  protest  against  the  removal  *)f  friends,  and  it  is  abso- 
lutely perilous  to  write  letters.  There  will  be  removals  in 
the  Custom  House,  in  the  Mint,  and  in  other  departments 
in  San  Francisco.  The  civil  service  will  not  protect  every 
slander-wagging  tongue,  nor  will  it  protect  every  worthless 
vagabond  who  for  the  past  twelve  years  has  maintained  him- 
self by  doing  the  dirty  work  of  a  dirty  ring. 


Mr.  Frank  Page,  the  Honorable  Member  of  Congress 
from  one  of  the  California  districts,  is  an  ambitious  states- 
man. He  goes  for  himself  for  everything  above  him,  and 
for  his  friends  for  everything  in  sight.  But  Mr.  (we  always 
forget — the  Honorable)  Frank  Page  cuts  a  very  small  figure 
in  all  Washington  circles,  except  the  Star  route  service 
ring,  and  in  this  he  is  obnoxiously  prominent.  In  the  event 
of  Congressional  investigation  we  suggest  an  inquiry  from 
whom  the  money  came  for  Mr.  Page's  last  Congressional 
campaign.  We  advise  Mr.  Page  to  suppress  his  pamphlet 
accusations  against  others,  and  give  the  subject  of  his  self- 
defense  more  consideration. 


For  Mr.  George  C.  Gorham  and  the  other  postal-ring 
thieves,  the  gates  of  the  penitentiary  at  Washington  stand 
wide  open,  and  the  warden  is  standing  ready  to  receive 
them.  We  were  always  afraid  Black-and-tan  would  get 
into  bad  company. 


EDITORIAL    CORRESPONDENCE. 


Richmond,  Virginia,  April  14.— I  have  accomplished  in 
twenty-four  hours  that  which  has  made  both  Grant  and  Sher- 
man famous  :  I  have  marched  from  Atlanta  to  the  sea,  and 
have  taken  Richmond.  The  great  marvel  to  me  concerning 
Sherman's  march  is  what  his  army  could  have  fed  upon.  I 
entirely  acquit  our  soldiers  of  stealing  turkeys,  for  there  are 
none  in  the  land.  I  did  not  see  pigs  or  chickens  enough  to 
maintain  our  militia  during  a  week's  frolic  in  camp.  I  am 
so  thoroughly  disappointed  in  reference  to  this  Southern 
country,  so  thoroughly  disillusionized  concerning  it ;  it  is  so 
altogether  unlike  what  I  expected  to  find,  that  I  scarce  trust 
myself  to  give  my  impressions  concerning  it.  It  is  possible 
I  have  been  through  a  poor  part,  and  that,  in  describing  what 
I  have  seen  from  my  car -window,  I  do  injustice  to  the 
country.  I  must  be  permitted  to  say  that  it  appears  to  me 
—  aside  from  the  treasures  of  coal,  iron,  gold,  and  other  min- 
erals, of  which  I  see  evidences  in  two  or  three  of  the  larger 
towns — that  the  States  of  Tennessee,  Georgia,  North  and 
South  Carolina,  and  Virginia  (the  parts  I  have  seen)  are  al- 
most beyond  description  poor.  The  people,  white  and  black, 
are  to  the  last  degree  destitute  and  forlorn  ;  a  large  majority 
live  in  dilapidated  log  huts  ;  a  majority  appear  ragged  and 
unclean.  Outside  the  larger  towns  I  saw  no  evidences  of 
industry,  thrift,  economy,  or  taste.  I  saw  scant  comfort.  I 
saw  no  barn,  or  hay-stack,  or  domestic  wood-pile  for  twelve 
hundred  miles.  I  did  not  see  three  elegant  country  homes,  nor 
a  score  of  comfortable  farm-houses,  in  all  that  distance.  Not 
one-fifth  the  soil  is  tilled,  and  not  half  of  that  cultivated. 
Gardens  and  orchards  are  rare,  and  nobody  at  work.  In 
Virginia  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  land  are  going 
back  to  the  wilderness,  growing  up  with  pine  trees,  the  land 
worn  out  by  tobacco  and  abandoned  of  cultivation.  The 
forest  comes  to  the  very  boundary  of  Richmond,  and  there 
is  not  a  suburban  residence  or  gentleman's  place  as  the  ap- 
proach is  made  from  the  south  side.  There  is  not  a  tree 
along  the  route  I  traveled  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  James 
that  has  such  a  growth,  or  girdles  as  much,  as  the  Monterey 
Cyprus  trees  growing  in  my  grounds  in  San  Francisco,  planted 
by  my  own  hands.  But  the  people  believe  in  the  country  ; 
gallantly  they  fought  for  it,  nobly  they  stand  up  for  it,  enthu- 
siastically they  praise  it.  There  is  a  wonderful  sentiment  in 
this  love  of  native  land.  It  ought  to  be  cultivated  and 
preserved.  No  soldier  can  fight  as  he  ought  for  the  soil  he 
was  not  born  upon.  Just  so  far  as  we  part  from  this  idea  in 
politics,  just  so  far  we  drift  in  the  wrong  direction.  Away 
up  in  the  northeast  corner  of  Georgia  we  stopped  at  Toccoa 
for  supper.  It  is  one  of  the  most  God-forsaken  places  I  had 
seen  ;  log  tavern,  bad  supper.  I  was  soon  through,  and  had 
time  to  thaw  out  the  landlord  by  asking  :  "  What  sort  of  a 
country  is  this  ?"  "Best  in  the  world,  sir,"  he  replied.  " Good 
for  agriculture  ? "  I  asked.  "  Can't  be  beat ;  it  lays  over  the 
universe  for  cotton,  wheat,  oats,  barley — everything."  "All 
getting  rich?"  I  inquired.  "Well,  no,  not  so  d — d  rich; 
but  we  are  well-to-do."  "Country  improving?"  "Yes,  sir." 
"  Better  than  before  the  war?"  "  Well,  no,  stranger  ;  can't 
quite  admit  that.  You  see  now  we  have  to  pay  for  our  labor; 
before  the  war  we  owned  it.  Yes,  the  niggers  work,  but  you 
can't  depend  on 'em  ;  they  are  lazy  and  shiftless,  leave  when 
you  want  'em  most,  put  on  airs,  want  to  be  educated,  and 
go  to  Congress.  Tell  you  what  it  is,  boss,  a  nigger  will  be  a 
nigger  nohow."  In  turn,  I  was  questioned.  On  being  in- 
formed I  was  from  California,  my  interlocutor  said  he  had 
"binthar;1'  worked  at  Santa  Cruz  in  Kirby's  tannery,  and 
"druv"  cattle  for  Lux  &  Miller.  He  informed  me  that  this 
was  the  gold-bearing  region,  and  that  they  found  nuggets  as 
"  big  as  your  thumb,"  and  that  it  "  lay  over  Californy  a  heap." 
The  mines  are  worked  by  a  New  York  company,  and  I  did 
not  find  anything  that  was  not  "worked"  by  Northern  men 
and  Northern  capital.  At  Goldsboro,  in  North  Carolina,  a 
nice  and  prosperous-looking  town,  I  asked  a  group  of  farm- 
ers concerning  the  country.  "  Best  in  the  world,  sir,"  was 
the  prompt  and  unanimous  reply;  "  raises  cotton,  tobacco, 
corn,  wheat,  barley."  "  Are  you  as  well  off  as  before  the 
war  ?  "  "  Better,  sir,  better.  Set  us  back  a  heap  on  the  start, 
but  we  are  improving.  The  country  will  be  a  sight  better  off 
in  ten  years,  when  the  old  politicians  and  the  old  niggers  die 
off.  Niggers  are  shiftless  and  lazy  ;  so  are  the  poor  whites 
— six  of  one  and  half  a  dozen  of  the  other.  It's  nip  and  tuck 
between  white  man  and  nigger,  but  the  white  has  got  to  come 
to  it  or  the  nigger  :11  own  him  in  time."  Gold  mines  at  Char- 
lotte are  worked  by  a  company  from  Boston.  Danville,  on 
the  border  between  North  Carolina  and  Virginia,  looks  to  be 
prosperous.  One  of  my  fellow-passengers  was  a  Mr.  L.  W. 
Clark,  of  Columbus,  Georgia — native  of  Georgia,  president 
and  manager  of  a  railroad,  manufacturer  of  engines,  cotton 
gins,  presses,  and  farming  implements,  working  many  hundred 
men.  He  told  me  that  the  country  is  more  prosperous  since 
than  before  the  war;  is  settling  up  with  Northern  men;  the 
banking,  commercial,  and  manufacturing  interests  are  all  im- 
proving. He  denied,  with  something  of  indignation,  that 
there  was  any  unkind  feeling  against  Northern  men.  They 
are  welcomed,  and  they  are  at  liberty  to  hold  and  express 
any  political  opinions  they  please,  and  to  vote  as  they  please. 
At  first,  when  the  wounds  were  fresh,  there  were  strong  nat- 
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ural  resentments,  and  some  bitterness  ;  but  it  has  all  passed 
away.  He  said  :  "  One  thing  I  admit — we  have  no  use  for 
Northern  politicians  who  come  among  us  for  political  ad- 
vancement through  the  nigger.  We  have  more  than  enough 
politicians  of  our  own."  The  negroes  are  good  laborers,  and 
when  kindly  treated  and  promptly  paid,  are  reliable  workers. 
They  do  not,  as  a  rule,  make  good  mechanics.  "The  South," 
said  this  gentleman,  "  is  undergoing  a  great  change.  It  is 
in  the  transition  period.  Manufactures  are  rapidly  increas- 
ing, especially  in  the  line  of  cotton  factories,  foundries,  ma- 
chine shops,  blast  furnaces,  rolling  mills.  We  are  diversi- 
fying our  crops  ;  introducing  fertilizers  to  our  cotton  and 
tobacco  fields  ;  making  our  own  agricultural  implements, 
and  adopting  the  newest  improvements.  In  all  respects 
we  are  becoming  a  different  people.  Railroad  traffic  is  in- 
creasing ;  our  intercourse  with  the  North  is  becoming  more 
frequent,  our  business  and  social  relations  more  intimate. 
All  of  which  is  helping  the  South,  and  improving  the  South- 
ern people."  To-morrow  I  go  to  Washington — to  break 
the  dead-lock  ! 

Washington,  D.  C,  April  jj. — At  Richmond  I  saw  two 
things  of  interest,  the  splendid  bronze  equestrian  statue  of 
Washington,  surrounded  by  colossal  figures  in  bronze  of 
Jefferson,  Nelson,  Marshall,  Patrick  Henry,  and  I  think  two 
others  whose  names  I  do  not  recall.  It  is  the  most  imposing 
and  stately  group  I  have  ever  seen  in  bronze.  I  visited 
Libby  Prison,  an  antique,  four-story,  old-fashioned,  brick 
structure.  Its  windows,  iron-barred,  overlook  the  James 
River.  It  covers  about  fifty  varas  square  of  land  ;  and  is 
now  used  as  a  storehouse  for  cotton  and  tobacco  fertilizers 
— a  business  developing  into  large  proportions,  as  a  means 
of  restoring  the  worn-out  lands  of  the  South.  The  country 
from  Richmond  to  Washington  is  an  improvement  on  any- 
thing I  saw  elsewhere  in  the  South — better  lands,  broader, 
and  better  cultivated  fields,  finer  houses,  and  altogether  a 
country  exhibiting  a  higher  degree  of  civilization  than  is  no- 
.  ticeable  in  any  of  the  country  through  which  I  passed. 
Washington  improves  ;  it  is  already  a  beautiful  city,  and 
will,  in  time,  be  one  of  the  finest  of  all  national  capitals.  Its 
public  buildings  are  unsurpassed  for  architectural  beauty. 
Its  private  mansions  are  elegant.  Its  streets  and  avenues 
are  broad  and  spacious  ;  its  streets  are  perfect,  trees  are 
planted  on  every  side,  and  everything  is  clean,  comfortable, 
and  elegant.  The  equestrian  statue  of  McPherson,  in  bronze, 
has  been  erected  since  my  last  visit.  The  statue  of  General 
Thomas,  also  equestrian  and  bronze,  has  been  recently  un- 
veiled ;  it  is  mounted  upon  a  granite  pedestal.  The  statue 
of  Commodore  Farragut,  in  bronze,  upon  a  marble  shaft, 
will  be  completed  and  unveiled  in  a  few  days.  It  is  a  grace- 
ful thing  to  do,  for  the  nation  thus  to  commemorate  the 
memory  of  our  heroes  who  distinguished  themselves  in  the 
performance  of  gallant  deeds.  It  is  a  patriotic  emotion  that 
prompts  the  preservation  of  their  heroic  memories  in  chis- 
eled brass  and  enduring  marble.  It  is  a  grand  idea  to  thus 
hand  down  their  names  to  a  grateful  posterity  ;  and  yet  my 
sympathy  runs  out  to  the  unknown  dead  who  lie  buried 
where  they  fell  on  Southern  battle-fields  ;  to  those  small  un- 
lettered head-stones  that  mark  the  resting  place  of  unremem- 
bered  heroes  in  the  national  cemeteries,  as  I  saw  them  from 
Nashville  to  Arlington.  It  is  pathetic  to  look  along  the  line 
of  small  white  marbles,  and  reflect  that  beneath  each  there 
lies  the  remains  of  a  brave  man  who  gave  his  life  and  all  he 
loved  to  preserve  the  nation's  life.  I  can  but  think  that  if 
to  many  of  them  had  been  given  the  opportunity  of  military 
or  naval  education — if  they  had  been  born  to  a  family  name, 
or  had  been  pushed  by  political  influence — they  now,  instead 
of  filling  unknown  graves,  would  be  lifted  in  carved  and  sculp- 
tured bronze  upon  marble  shafts  and  granite  pedestalsjn 
the  nation's  capital.  In  the  admiration  of  our  epauletted  he- 
roes who  bore  away  the  more  glittering  honors  of  the  war, 
let  us  not  forget  the  private  soldier  who  fell  fighting  in  the 
blue.  I  think  I  know  something  of  the  political  situation  in 
Washington.  I  think  I  know  more  of  it  here,  and  better 
understand  it  than  before  I  came.  It  would  be  affectation 
for  me  to  attempt  to  disguise  my  contempt  for  the  utterly 
worthless  political  adventurer,  who  by  a  chapter  of  accidents 
has  become  one  of  the  central  figures  around  which  the 
senatorial  struggle  revolves.  Gorham  has  rendered  service 
to  the  party,  which,  while  it  is  altogether  dishonorable  to 
him  and  altogether  discreditable  to  it,  has  placed  the  party 
under  an  obligation  which  it  can  not  evade.  He  has  done 
the  party  a  dirty  service,  nevertheless  it  is  a  service,  and  as 
Judas  got  his  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  and  Arnold  his  English 
pension,  so  Gorham  is  entitled  to  his  reward.  I  was  dis- 
posed to  blame  General  Miller  that  he  had  consented  to  per- 
mit this  political  adventurer  and  party  renegade  to  become 
Secretary  of  the  Senate.  General  Miller  could  not  do  oth- 
erwise than  he  has  done,  and  it  is  probable  that  any  Repub- 
lican would  have  done  the  same.  The  history  of  the  Ma- 
hone  and  "  dead-lock "  controversy  is  this  :  Mahone  is  a 
bolter  from  the  Virginia  Democracy.  He  is  the  leader  of 
forty  thousand  disaffected  Democrats,  a  few  whites  and  more 
blacks,  in  the  State  of  Virginia,  who  have  broken  loose 
from  the  fossilized,  unrepentant,  unreconstructed  Bourbon 
Democracy  of  the  Old  Dominion.     The  leading  question  is 


a  financial  one,  concerning  the  mode  of  adjusting  the  debt 
of  that  State.  There  are  other  questions,  touching  the  status, 
political  and  otherwise,  of  the  negroes.  Mahone  is  the 
leader  of  a  party  in  Virginia  in  opposition  to  the  regular 
Democratic  party.  It  has  not  yet  the  moral  courage  to  call 
itself  Republican,  or  to  take  any  other  name  than  "  Demo- 
cratic." It  is  an  opposition.  It  is  believed  to  be  the  nu- 
cleus of  an  important  opposition.  It  is  expected  that  it  is  the 
beginning  of  a  new  departure,  important  in  its  consequences 
to  the  nation  :  that  it  is  the  wedge  to  split  the  "  Solid 
South."  The  senate  was  equally  divided — Davis,  inde- 
pendent, and  Mahone,  independent.  It  transpired  that 
Davis  would  vote  with  the  Democracy.  It  was  deemed 
of  the  utmost  consequence  that  the  Republican  party 
should  organize  and  control  the  Senate  committees. 
It  was  deemed  of  the  utmost  consequence  that  Mahone 
should  be  induced  to  take  sides  with  the  Republican  party. 
Gorham  was  dispatched  to  Virginia — Democrats  say,  as  the 
devil  was  sent  to  Paradise  to  debauch  Eve.  He  brought 
back  his  captive.  Mahone  chose  his  seat  upon  the  Republi- 
can side  of  the  Senate.  He  refused  to  go  into  Democratic 
caucus.  He  has  not  consented  to  go  into  the  Republican 
caucus.  He  voted  to  give  the  Senate  committees  to  the  Re- 
publicans. It  was  a  great  triumph.  The  victory  was  appre- 
ciated at  its  full  value.  Mahone,  as  his  reward,  demanded 
Gorham  and  Riddleberger.  It  was  cheap.  The  obligation 
was  recognized.  Gorham  and  Riddleberger  were  nominated 
in  caucus.  There  was  no  opposition  to  either.  Gorham 
was  nominated  by  General  Burnside ;  he  was  supported 
unanimously.  Those  Senators  who  despised  him  for  his 
successful  intrigue,  felt  that  it  was  good  politics  to  give  him 
the  reward  they  believed  he  had  earned.  Thus  the  matter 
stands  at  this  writing.  He  may  or  may  not  be  Secretary  of 
the  Senate.  If  he  succeeds,  he  goes  in  shorn  of  all  political 
influence,  despised  by  all  honorable  men.  If  he  does  not, 
he  will  accept  a  twenty-four-hundred-dollar  clerkship,  and 
edit  a  party  journal,  that  is  only  important  six  months  in  the 
year,  and  has  no  other  aim  than  to  blow  the  horn  for  what- 
ever clique  of  politicians  he  may  be  at  the  time  retained.  All 
the  small  trumpeting  through  the  Associated  Press  dis- 
patches, that  our  little  Black-and-tan  was  influential  with  the 
administration  ;  that  he  was  to  dispense  the  patronage  of 
the  coast ;  that  he  was  an  associate  of  Senator  Conkling 
and  General  Grant ;  that  he  had  been  invited  to  Mentor  for 
consultation  ;  that  he  had  aided  Dorsey  to  carry  Indiana ; 
that  he  was  an  organizing  power  in  the  National  Committee 
— all  this  is  pure,  unadulterated,  unmitigated  "rot."  He  has 
neither  power  with  nor  influence  over  the  administration  ; 
he  is  despised  by  Secretary  Blaine,  who  remembers  the  dirty 
trick  played  upon  him  in  stealing  half  the  California  delega- 
tion. Nobody  in  the  world  leads  Conkling — he  is  himself  a 
leader.  Black-and-tan  is  one_  of  the  flies  on  his  horn.  A 
National  Committee  always  needs  a  supernumerary,  to  do 
things  that  a  member  of  the  committee  would  be  ashamed 
to  do.  Mr.  Gorham  and  Mr.  Frank  Page  are  not  on  friendly 
terms,  and  this  makes  me  think  somewhat  better  of  Page. 
Gorham  was  unfriendly  to  Sargent,  and  opposed  his  going 
into  the  Cabinet.  This  makes  me  think  better  of  Sargent. 
With  this  gentleman  I  had  had  no  quarrel,  except  that  I  be- 
lieved he  had  loaned  himself  to  a  disgraceful  alliance.  The 
appointment  of  State  Senator  Watson  was  by  General  Mil- 
ler. The  appointment  of  Mr.  Spaulding  as  treasurer  was 
by  the  conjoint  action  of  the  Senator  and  Mr.  Page.  Mr. 
Page  will  have  no  more  appointments,  and  will  ask  none. 
He  will  try  to  remove  Mr.  Dodge  from  the  Mint,  but  he  will 
fail.  He  has  brought  against  him  the  stale  old  Mariposas 
charge,  which  has  been  exploded  years  ago,  and  against 
which  the  statute  of  limitations  has  run.  Mr.  Dodge  will  be 
afforded  an  opportunity  to  explain  these  charges  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  and  he  can  and  will  explain  them 
satisfactorily.  General  Miller  has  made  no  combinations, 
and  in  no  respect  yielded  any  part  of  his  senatorial  patron- 
age. He  is  on  friendly  terms  with  Page.  Page  stands  well 
with  the  administration,  is  friendly  and  serviceable  to  it. 
Pacheco  belongs  to  Page,  and  cuts  a  very  small  figure.  Sen- 
ators Farley  and  Fair  I  have  not  seen.  Coey  will  not  be  re- 
moved till  his  term  expires — then  he  will  go.  An  opposition 
is  being  made  to  Charley  Levy,  which  I  think  ought  not  to 
succeed.  Mr.  John  F.  Swift  wants  a  foreign  mission.  It 
looks  very  much  as  though  he  would  not  get  it.  Robertson 
will  be  confirmed,  as  many  Democratic  Senators  are  friendly 
to  General  Garfield. 


Washington,  D.  C,  April  iS.—  l  am  gathering  shells. 
This  evening  I  have  dined  with  General  Miller.  At  his 
table  I  met  Mr.  Ben.  Harrison,  Senator  from  Indiana. 
General  Miller  has  taken  one  of  the  most  sumptu- 
ously furnished  and  most  elegant  of  the  elegant  modern 
houses  of  Washington,  No  1218  Connecticut  Avenue,  near 
the  house  of  the  English  Minister.  This  residence  he  has 
taken  for  two  years,  with  the  privilege  of  its  purchase. 
During  the  day  and  evening  I  have  been  presented  to  ex- 
Senator  Fowler  of  Tennessee,  to  Hon.  Mr.  Tyler,  son  of 
ex-President  Tyler,  of  Virginia,  both  Republicans  ;  to  Mr. 
Hathaway,  a  native-born  Virginian,  who  for  twelve  years  has 
edited  the  Day-Book,  a  Republican  journal,  at  Raleigh.     At 


the  Arlington,  where  I  am  staying,  Senator  Mahone,  of  Vir- 
ginia, resides,  and  here  is  the  headquarters  of  the  Virginia 
Readjusters.  I  am  impressed  with  these  native-born  South- 
ern men,  who  have  the  intelligence,  the  patriotism,  the  moral 
and  physical  courage  necessary  to  combat  the  Bourbon 
Democracy,  and  to  make  a  fight  against  the  proscriptive 
and  illiberal  policy  of  a  band  of  unscrupulous  politicians, 
desperate  to  maintain  their  pc  iitions.  But  I  am  not  alto- 
gether convinced  that  it  is  of  the  first  importance  that  the 
administration  and  the  Republican  party  should  imperil  it- 
self to  uphold  and  sustain  this  movement.  It  is  doubtless  a 
significant  one.  It  looks  to  the  breaking  up  of  the  Solid 
South.  In  the  opinion  of  these  Virginia  readjusters  it  means 
a  great  political  revolution  in  the  South  ;  one  that  involves 
the  future  of  the  Bourbon  party  in  Virginia  ;  a  movement 
that  is  likely  to  destroy  it.  If  successful,  they  say  that 
North  Carolina,  Florida,  Tennessee,  Louisiana,  Missouri, 
and  Arkansas  will  sweep  into  line  with  Northern  States  like 
a  tidal  wave.  The  Readjusters  claim  that  it  will  emancipate 
the  liberal-minded  men  of  the  South  from  the  thraldom  of 
political  terrorism,  and  open  up  the  South-country  to  a  new 
era  of  material  prosperity.  Mr.  Tyler  impressed  me  with 
the  importance  of  this  Mahone  movement,  by  saying  that 
the  Southern  people  and  the  Southern  States  would  follow 
Virginia.  All  the  traditions  give  to  that  commonwealth  the 
prestige  of  leadership.  Georgia  will  not  follow  Kentucky, 
nor  will  Tennessee  be  guided  by  North  Carolina,  nor  Texas 
by  either  ;  but  all  the  sixteen  Southern  States  will  willingly 
follow  where  Virginia  leads.  There  is  a  little  pardonable 
State  pride  in  this  declaration,  but  there  is  something  in  it. 
If  this  can  be  accomplished,  they  say  that  the  Readjusters 
will  in  time  be  compelled  to  become  members  of  the  Repub- 
lican party.  Thus  that  party  will  be  emancipated  from  the 
tyranny  of  New  York  politics  ;  a  solid  North  will  not  be  indis- 
pensable to  Republican  success,  and  Messrs.  Garfield  and 
Blaine  will  dare  to  give  combat  to  the  senatorial  colossus  of 
the  Empire  State  without  fear  of  endangering  the  supremacy 
of  the  party.  If  the  Democracy  can  hold  the  South  solid, 
it  can  hold  up  a  splendid  purse  to  the  Democracy  of  New 
York,  by  offering  it  the  patronage  of  twenty-six  Northern 
States.  Senator  Mahone  is,  in  stature,  general  appearance, 
and  manner,  not  unlike  Senator  Sharon  of  our  State.  He  is 
small  of  size,  light  of  weight,  with  a  sallow,  thin  face,  steel- 
blue  eyes,  iron-gray  hair,  long  moustache,  and  full,  long 
whiskers.  He  looks,  and  in  debate  acts,  with  cool,  self- 
poised  deliberation.  He  has  a  reputation  for  courage  on  the 
battle-field  and  on  the  field  of  honor.  It  is  understood  that 
he  will  welcome  from  any  of  the  fire-eaters  a  cartel  for  per- 
sonal encounter  whenever  it  shall  please  them  to  indicate 
their  desire  for  that  kind  of  satisfaction.  He  is  a  millionaire 
in  wealth  ;  dresses  with  precision  ;  wears  a  broad-brimmed, 
soft  felt  hat ;  in  personal  conversation  is  low-voiced.  All  his 
Virginia  friends  look  to  him  as  the  forerunner  of  a  new  po- 
litical revelation.  Remembering  the  old  chivalry  times,  and 
my  frequent  conflicts  with  them  in  California,  I  rejoice 
to  look  upon  this  battle  from  afar  off.  I  am  delighted 
that  this  civil  war  has  been  carried  into  Africa,  and  that  we 
have  found  a  Hannibal  with  armed  legions  to  fight  the  Bour- 
bons of  the  dark  continent.  The  administration  does  not 
look  with  favor  upon  this  dead-lock  business.  Mr.  Secretary 
Blaine  said  to  me  with  emphasis  that  it  was  likely  to  do  the 
party  great  injury  ;  that  it  was  allying  the  Republican  party 
with  the  non-debt-paying  part  of  the  Virginia  Democracy, 
under  the  leadership  of  a  Democratic  rebel  politician,  (Ma- 
hone,) who  had  boasted  that  he  had  no  apologies  to  make  for 
his  opinions  or  actions  during  the  war  ;  that  the  Readjusters 
of  Virginia,  as  a  bolting  wing  of  the  Democracy,  must  not 
be  identified  with  the  Republican  party  proper  of  that  State. 
I  have  endeavored,  imperfectly,  to  explain  this  imbroglio. 
From  General  Miller  I  have  given  the  motives  that  prompt 
him  and  his  fellow-Republicans  to  maintain  the  dead-lock. 
From  General  Mahone  and  his  personal  followers,  his  sons 
and  friends,  I  have  endeavored  to  give  his  motives  and  his 
policy.  From  Mr.  Secretary  Blaine,  I  but  quote  his  words. 
It  is  a  muddle  ;  and  if  my  readers  understand  it  after  perus- 
ing what  I  have  written,  it  will  be  highly  creditable  to  their 
intelligence,  for  I  do  not  understand  the  business  myself,  and 
have  no  right  to  form  or  express  any  opinion  on  it.         P. 

The  Chinese  treaty,  thanks  to  Senator  Miller,  holds  the 
first  place  in  the  order  of  senatorial  business.  It  takes  prec- 
edence of  confirmations,  and  must  be  disposed  of  before 
anything  else  can  be  done.  General  Miller  gives  promise 
of  being  a  useful  and  influential  senator.  He  has  already 
been  accorded  a  first  position  among  senators.  He  is  indus- 
trious, energetic,  and  active  in  the  performance  of  his  duties. 
The  report  of  the  Chinese  treaty  back  from  the  Committee 
on  Federal  Relations,  with  favorable  recommendation,  and  its 
being  placed  at  the  head  of  the  roll-call  of  senatorial  busi- 
ness, is  creditable  to  our  new  senator.  General  Miller's  so- 
cial position  and  manner  of  life  mil  help  largely  in  his  polit- 
ical efforts.  The  society  part  of  Washington  life  cuts  an  im- 
portant figure  in  all  matters  of  legislation.  To  live  in  good 
style,  to  entertain  generously,  to  have  a  presentable  ; 
to  be  regarded  as  independent  in  point  of  wealth- 
are  points  of  weight  in  Washington  political  life. 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


VANITY    FAIR. 

The  artless  Clara  went  to  see  the  artless  Lotta,  and 
approved  of  her.  Hence  this  preachment :  '*  Fash- 
ionable women  know  well  enough  how  to  use  their 
arms,  and  awkwardness  in  this  respect  is  rare  indeed. 
Female  arms,  whether  bared  for  a  ball,  or  clad  for  the 
street,  are  commonly  held  and  moved  gracefully. 
They  may  be  disagreeably  lean  or  unusually  long, 
but  their  owners  are  not  at  a  loss  what  to  do  with 
them.  Men  often  find  their  arms  in  the  way,  and  do 
not  know  what  under  heaven  to  do  with  their  hands  ; 
but  no  such  trouble  ever  besets  a  refined  woman. 
When  it  comes  to  legs  and  feet,  however,  the  best- 
trained  women  in  private  life  show  no  culture  what- 
ever. They  can  walk  and  dance  with  their  legs,  and 
clothe  them  in  beautiful  stockings,  but  that  is  alL 
Their  pedal  accomplishments  begin  and  end  with 
childhood's  lesson  of  turning  out  the  toes.  I  was 
brought  to  a  consideration  of  this  subject  while 
watching  Lotta's  gambols  at  the  Park  Theatre.  She 
gesticulated  twice  as  much  with  her  roots  as  she  did 
with  her  branches.  The  former  were  neatly  covered 
with  black  satin  hose,  embroidered  with  floss  and 
glittering  spangles.  Lotta  could  stand  on  her  head, 
and  not  a  woman  in  the  house  would  think  her  indel- 
icate. She  has  the  rare  gift  of  an  always  innocent 
aspect  We  see  such  girls  in  every-day  life ;  and 
lucky  they  are,  for  they  can,  without  reprobation,  do 
things  that  would  socially  damn  some  of  us.  Ade- 
laide Detchon,  the  young  beauty  at  Wallack's,  is  an 
example  of  the  opposite  kind.  She  has  a  delicate, 
intelligent,  and  charming  face,  with  perfect  eyes,  and 
a  lovely  smile.  Well,  she  can't  show  the  sole  of  her 
shoe  without  a  suggestion  of  wickedness.  I  couldn't 
define  the  difference  between  her  and  Lotta,  but  it  is 
there,  and  it  is  mighty  wide,  too.  In  "The  World  " 
she  personates  an  artless,  innocent  creature,  and 
does  it  demurely  ;  yet  there  is  an  utter  absence  of  art- 
lessness,  and  every  curve  of  her  form — incased,  as  it 
is,  in  one  act  in  a  glove-fitting  jersey — gives  out  a 
kind  of  sensuousness. " 


In  1750  the  passion  for  gambling  was  at  its  height  ; 
people  seemed  to  have  no  other  object  in  life  than  to 
meet  every  evening  to  shuffle  cards  and  to  win  or 
lose  money.  Nor  was  the  passion  confined  to  men 
and  dowagers  ;  young  women — mere  girls — were  as 
deeply  infatuated  by  the  vile  pursuit  as  were  their 
elders  ;  wo'men  would  stake  their  jewels,  their  fortunes 
and  even  their  honor,  upon  the  cut  of  a  card.  Instead, 
however,  of  following  the  fashion,  Mrs.  Montagu  and 
a  few  friends,  Miss  Boscawen  and  Mrs.  Vesey, 
who,  like  herself,  were  untainted  by  this  wolfish 
passion,  resolved  to  make  a  stand  against  the 
universal  tyranny  of  this  custom.  Borrowing  the 
idea  from  the  Parisian  salons  of  Madame  du 
Deffand,  Madame  l'Espinasse,  and  their  rivals 
and  imitators,  Mrs.  Montagu  founded  a  society 
in  which  conversation  superseded  cards.  How 
these  assemblies  first  came  to  be  called  "Blue- 
stockings "  has  been  variously  explained.  One 
anecdote  relates  how  Mrs.  Vesey,  one  of  the  principa 
ladies  of  the  movement,  having  met  Mr.  Stillingfleet 
at  Bath,  invited  him  to  one  of  these  reunions,  then 
just  being  established.  This  gentleman,  who  was 
noted  for  the  unfashionable  carelessness  of  his  dress, 
objected  that  he  was  not  in  the  habit  of  appearing  in 
proper  equipments  for  evening  parties.  "  Oh,  never 
mind,"  said  the  lady,  "  come  as  you  are,  in  your  blue 
stockings." 


A  medical  professor  tells  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Dis- 
patch that  women  with  moustaches  and  even  beards 
are  much  more  common  than  is  generally  believed. 
He  says  the  trouble  usually  occurs  in  women  who  are 
of  dark  complexion,  and  more  frequently  in  middle 
age  than  in  youth.  When  you  see  a  dark  woman 
with  large,  bushy  eyebrows,  which  nearly  grow  to- 
gether, you  may  be  pretty  sure  that  she  can  grow  an 
imperial  if  she  will  only  take  the  necessary  pains. 
Hirsute  adornments  are  not  so  frequent  in  young 
women,  although  they  sometimes  occur.  A  girl  often 
.  has  a  heavy  growth  6f  down  upon  the  upper  lip  or 
the  chin.  It  annoys  her,  and  she  keeps  feeling  it 
and  pulling  it  continually.  Perhaps  she  endeavors  to 
clip  it  with  a  scissors,  or  in  some  cases  to  shave  it 
away.  The  result  is  a  heavier  growth  the  next  time, 
which  becomes  so  prominent  that  it  must  be  removed. 
The  most  frequent  place  where  the  hair  makes  its  ap- 
pearance is  on  the  upper  lip  or  the  chin,  although  it 
sometimes  appears  on  the  side  of  the  face,  and  even 
on  the  throat.  As  a  general  thing  those  bearded 
women  which  are  advertised  by  shows,  are  frauds, 
but  more  than  one  woman  could  raise  a  heavy  beard 
if  she  only  wished  to  cultivate  it — a  great  many 
more  women  than  is  generally  supposed.  They  hide 
the  traces  that  the  shaving  leaves  with  heavy  doses  of 
powder  and  plaster.  Whenever  you  see  a  lady, 
especially  if  she  be  dark-featured,  wearing  a 
heavy  coating  of  lily  white,  one  of  the  con- 
clusions is  that  she  has  been  shaving,  although 
it  is  not  the  only  inference.  One  thing  is  certain, 
a  lady  who  shaves  must  use  powder  in  large 
quantities,  and  there  are  many  ladies  who  shave. 
All  the  books  recommend  depilatories,  but  these  are 
usually  of  little  service.  They  are  composed  mainly 
of  quick  lime  and  orpient,  which  is  a  preparation  of 
arsenic  ;  and  the  only  effect  is  to  cut  off  the  hair  to 
the  surface  of  the  skin,  leaving. the  root  intact  to  grow 
again.  In  what  is  known  as  the  electric  method,  the 
patient  sits  in  a  chair,  holding  in  her  right  hand  a 
sponge,  which  is  connected  with  the  negative  pole  of 
an  electric  battery.  The  operator  holds  a  needle, 
or  fine  wire,  which  is  connected  with  the  positive  pole, 
and  this  he  thrusts  with  a  quick  motion  down  into 
each  cell  or  follicle,  thus  destroying  the  root.  Every 
time  the  needle  touches  the  skin  a  severe  shock  is 
caused,  which  will  cause  a  nervous  patient  to  scream 
out  with  pain  ;  and  if  the  operator  is  a  bungler,  or  if 
his  nerve  is  not  very  steady,  he  will  miss  his  mark  and 
cause  more  intense  agony.  Not  more  than  one,  or 
at  most  two,  dozen  hairs  can  be  attended  to  at  one 
sitting.  Sometimes  women  attempt  to  operate  upon 
themselves.  They  heat  needles,  and  endeavor  to  in- 
troduce them  into  the  capillary  cells.  The  usual  re- 
sult is  that  the  carbon,  which  accumulates  in  the  nee- 
dle during  heating,  is  embedded  in  the  epidermis,  or 
underskin,  and  a  first-class  case  of  tattooing  is  the 
result  Then,  again,  many  ladies  use  acid  for  the 
purpose,  and  permanently  scar  their  faces.  Others 
remove  the  hair  with  tweezers. 

Puck  is  ever  demolishing  shams.  It  had  recently 
a  telling  picture  of  the  "charity-collection "  question. 
To  its  picture  it  added  this  refreshing  bit  of  plain 
truth  :  "  If  a  man's  home  is  his  castle,  his  office  most 
assuredly  is  not  Rather  is  it  the  camping-ground  of 
the  peddler,  the  beat,  and  the  charity-collector,  to 

horn  the  business  section  is  a  veritable  Tom  Tid- 
's   ground.     There  is  no  end  to  the  number  of 

irpies  who,  under  the  cloak  of  charity,  haunt  our 


offices,  and  there  is  as  little  limit  to  their  perseverance 
and  cheek.  Every  kind  of  applicant  tries  a  special 
ile,  from  the  would-be  blushing  damsel  down  through 
the  wealthy  matron  and  the  grief-stricken  widow,  to 
the  loud-voiced,  blear-eyed,  broken-down  preacher, 
whose  absence  would  be  cheap  at  ten  times  the  trifle 
that  he  divides  between  his  society  and  gin.  That 
the  hearts  of  men  are  so  constituted  that  they  can  not 
be  relied  upon  to  be  charitable  without  the  exercise  of 
considerable  pressure  is,  we  suppose,  as  a  general  rule, 
true  ;  but  there  ought  to  be  some  decency  about 
the  means  employed,  and  some  security  to  the  giver 
that  his  contribution  will  reach  the  object  intended. 
The  hiring  of  young  women  to  canvass  for  charitable 
societies,  is  dictated  solely  by  the  knowledge  that 
their  presence  in  unaccustomed  quarters  lends  addi- 
tional charm  to  their  persuasiveness,  and  creates  a 
mild  feeling  of  surprised  gratification  and  vague  de- 
light in  the  minds  of  their  victims.  Where  a  man 
could  not  obtain  five  cents,  one  of  these  women 
will  wheedle  out  five  dollars.  It  is  not  that  the  latter 
urge  their  cause  with  more  vigor  or  eloquence  ;  it  is — 
well,  it  is  because  the  askers  are  women  and  the 
asked  are  men.  We  do  not  believe  that  these  women 
are  often  exposed  to  insults,  but  we  do  believe — we 
know — that  no  woman  of  this  class  that  we  have  met 
retains  the  modesty  and  diffidence  which  were  proba- 
bly once  her  charm,  Nor  could  the  result  be  differ- 
ent No  woman  can  continually  intrude  herself  as  a 
beggar  into  the  company  of  strange  men  without 
speedily  losing  all  those  qualities  that  made  her  at- 
tractive." 

Women  dress  with  more  freedom  in  France  now 
than  they  were  wont  to  do,  and  more  prettily.  The 
demands  of  fashion  are  not  so.  absolute  as  they  were 
in  the  days  of  the  Empress  Euge'nie.  Then  there 
was  only  one  way  of  fitting  garments,  and  no  other 
mode  could  be  tolerated.  In  order  not  to  patronize 
any  special  milliner,  the  Empress  used  to  have  a  dozen 
bonnet-makers  at  court  at  one  time,  and  a  costumer 
whose  duty  it  was  to  make  designs  for  new  robes. 
These  sketches  were  examined  and  debated  upon 
until  one  was  chosen.  The  principal  Paris  milliners 
were  sure  to  hear  about  the  new  pattern  almost  im- 
mediately after  it  had  been  selected,  and  soon  it  was 
to  be  seen  everywhere.  In  those  days,  Paris  dress- 
makers used  to  pass  the  season  of  Lent  in  wonder- 
ing what  sort  of  garments  the  Empress  would  appear 
in  at  the  annual  meeting  at  Longchamps,  and  imme- 
diately afterward  all  Paris  would  be  demanding  to  be 
tricked  out  in  garments  and  bonnets  such  as  had  been 
worn  by  the  Empress,  the  Duchess  de  Mouchy,  the 
Marquise  de  Gallifet,  and  their  immediate  friends. 
All  this  has  been  changed  since,  and  the  mode  of  to- 
day is  based  exclusively  upon  the  caprices  of  the  im- 
agination of  such  milliners  as  have  succeded  in  win- 
ning the  good  graces  of  about  a  dozen  rich  women— 
mostly  Russians  and  Americans  residing  in  Paris. 

The  ' '  Town  Talker  "  of  the  St.  Louis  Spectator  asks 
"  What  is  a  girl  worth,  anyhow  ?  Take  a  fashiona- 
ble girl.  At  the  first  blush  one  might  almost  suppose 
that  her  weight  in  feathers  was  equivalent  to  her  value. 
She  is  a  wonderful  creature.  Anybody  with  vulgar 
money  can  buy  fine  clothes,  but  to  be  fashionable,  as 
Dogberry  says  of  reading  and  writing,  comes  by  na- 
ture. She  is  sometimes  called  frivolous  ;  and,  truth 
to  tell,  she  does  '  frivol '  more  than  need  be.  She 
meanders  along  the  street,  conscious  of  admiring 
glances.  She  stops  at  a  milliner's,  and  tries  on  a 
dozen  hats,  with  her  head  on  one  side  as  she  gazes 
into  the  mirror,  and  her  lips  forming  the  magic  word, 
'  Imported  ! '  It  is  rnmored  that  she  lies  awake  nights 
planning  her  clothes.  Somebody  saw  her  buying  salts 
of  tartar  to  blonde  her  hair.  She  has  a  passion  for 
macrome  lace,  and  tantalizes  her  admirers  by  the 
skillful  play  of  her  white  fingers  in  tying  knots.  She 
is  popularly  supposed  to  be  a  bit  of  china,  either  to 
be  packed  away  in  cotton-wool,  or  set  out  in  the  best 
light  to  ornament  the  drawing-room.  But  see  this  same 
girl  at  home,  and  cynics  may  be  abashed.  Should 
one  of  her  family  fall  ill,  she  is  the  tender,  tireless, 
capable  nurse.  She  runs  down  stairs  for  her  letters 
and  packages,  to  save  the  housemaid  steps.  The 
pretty  adornments  of  her  room  are  the  work  of  her 
own  fingers.  She  battles  successfully  against  the 
dust ;  and  her  next  neighbor  knows  that  she 
may  rely  on  her  kindness  and  skill  in  case  of  a  sud- 
den emergency  requiring  a  salad,  a  dainty  dessert,  or 
a  new  kind  of  soup.  In  short,  she  is  not  an  idler,  or 
a  fashion-plate  figure,  but  a  bright,  helpful  creature, 
gifted  equally  with  her  duller  sisters  with  the  talents 
of  the  ants  they  emulate,  and  beyond  them  with  the 
attractiveness  of  a  butterfly  flashing  in  the  sunshine." 


The  Marquis  of  Lome  will  go  to  Quebec  early  next 
month.  On  the  arrival  of  the  Princess  Louise  and 
party,  two  weeks  will  be  spent  in  salmon  fishing. 
About  the  middle  of  July  they  will  start  on  a  north- 
west trip,  which  is  expected  to  last  two  months. 

In  the  East,  albums  containing  photographs  of  ladies 
in  each  new  dress  they  receive,  colored  to  the  exact 

hues  of  the  material,  are  the  latest  society  toys. 

The  portrait  of  Mrs.  Nellie  Grant-Sartoris,  by  Mil- 
lais,  is  to  figure  at  the  spring  exhibition  of  the  Royal 

Academy,  London. More  lace  is  being  used  this 

season  than  ever  before.  There  is  a  rage  for  old 
styles.  Imitations  swell  the  market,  and  do  service 
for  the  most  part — often  selling  at  prices  that  would 

fairly   cover  the  value   of    the  real   article. The 

Queen  of  the  Belgians  is  a  kindly  and  energetic  lady. 
She  was  driving  her  four  ponies  in  Brussels  the  other 
day  when  a  gentleman,  who  was  riding  down  the  ave- 
nue, was  thrown  from'  his  horse  and  rendered  insensi- 
ble. The  good  queen  at  once  alighted,  and  had  the 
sufferer  placed  in  her  carriage,  which  was  led  by  her- 
self on   the  right,  and  the  groom  on  the  left,  to  a 

house,  whither  medical  aid  was  summoned. Some 

of  the  latest  short  dancing-dresses  have  ruches  of  lace 
around  the  edge  of  the  skirt,  and  in  the  ruches  flow- 
ers are  placed. The   Empress  Eugenie's  favorite 

material,  women  may  like  to  know,  is  nun's  cloth. 
Her  long  crape  veil  she  wears  a  la  religieuse.  The 
Princess  of  Wales  wears  hers  as  a  shroud  for  the  face. 
The  Russian  morning  veil  is  folded  differently  from 
the  veil  usually  worn  in  flowing  folds  down  the  back. 
It  forms  a  thick  square  of  crape  over  the  head  and  on 
the  nape  of  the  neck  before  it  is  allowed  to  shroud 

the  shoulders  behind. The  rage  for  taking  exercise 

has  reached  Paris,  and  pretty  French  women  are  walk- 
ing with  great  vigor.  The  mania  is  said  to  be  caused 
by  short,  kilt-plaited  skirts  and  clocked  stockings.  A 
jersey,  a  wide  velvet  sash,  long  gloves,  and  a  very  big 
or  a  very  little  bonnet  complete  the  dress  in  which 

Lutetia  tries  "heel  and  toe." A  Boston  man,   by 

way  of  novelty,  recently  went  to  a  party  in  a  dress 

coat  made  of  black  *silk.     It  was  not  a  success. 

Lordly  literature  is  fashionable.  Lord  Houghton 
wrote  "  Thomas  Hood,  "  and  Lord  Chancellor  Sel- 
borne  wrote  "  Hymns"  for  the  last  volume  of  "  Ency- 
clopcedia  Britannica.  " 


THE   INNER    MAN. 

Life  and  cookery  are  coexistent.  We  might  get  on 
without  war,  astronomy,  mathematics,  the  telegraph, 
or  the  government ;  but  without  cookery  exist- 
ence would  no  longer  own  the  dominion  of  man. 
The  science  of  preparing  food  for  healthful  nutrition 
is  the  sublimest  and  most  useful  of  all  the  branches 
of  human  knowledge.  It  is  worth  while  to  cultivate 
and  do  well  that  which  has  to  be  repeated  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty-five  days  in  each  year.  Health,  temper, 
and  all  physical  happiness  and  efficiency  depend  upon 
nutrition  and  on  the  state  of  the  digestive  organs, 
which  mainly  depend  upon  good  cookery.  All 
of  which  is  preliminary  to  the  following  little 
sermon  on  a  ridiculous  usage.  It  is  ardently  to 
be  desired  that  American  culinary  art  should  be 
raised  from  its  present  complete  subserviency  to  the 
French  cuisine  as  far  as  a  forced  and  ridiculous  use  of 
the  foreign  language  is  concerned.  Of  course,  the 
classic  sauces  and  more  celebrated  soups  deserve 
their  present  nomenclature,  but  beyond  that  point 
our  bill  of  fare  system  is  a  farce.  At  a  recent  dinner 
given  at  one  of  the  leading  New  York  clubs,  the 
menu  was  a  preposterous  example,  of  the  bad  taste 
now  in  vogue.  The  only  dish  which  had  apparently 
troubled  the  chef  to  translate  was  described  in  simple 
English  as  "green  turtle,  clear;"  but  hothouse  cu- 
cumbers were  literally  transformed  into  concombres  de 
maison  chaud,  (sic,)  while  a  broil  of  excellent  Mary- 
land ham  was  called  J ambon  grille,  and  was  not  one 
whit  the  better  for  its  fine  name.  It  is  degrading  to 
potatoes  to  slip  them  into  an  American  bill  of  fare  in 
small  type  as  pommes parisiennes  a  f  Italunne,  instead 
of  giving  those  honest  tubers  their  own  English 
name,  and  it  is  almost  a  sin  to  describe  a  good  En- 
glish saddle  of  mutton  as  sells  de  mouton  a  langlaise. 
It  is  sniall  wonder  that  the  numerous  visitors  to  our 
great  cities  who  do  not  number  foreign  languages 
among  their  accomplishments,  should  be  seen  in  res- 
taurants and  at  hotel  dinner-tables  wrinkling  their 
foreheads  over  the  list  of  strange  dishes  offered  for 
their  delectation. 

And  to  continue  in  the  same  vein  :  A  gentleman 
staying  at  a  West  Point  hotel,  some  summers  ago, 
puzzled  an  Irish  waiter  considerably  by  asking  him 
for  becassins  au  crapaudine,  and  pointing  out  the 
coveted  article  on  the  bill  of  fare.  Patrick,  however, 
acknowledged  no  difficulty,  but  promptly  solved  it  by 
bringing  a  dish  of  Irish  stew.  When  the  meaning  of 
becassins  was  explained  to  him  he  exclaimed:  "Ar- 
rah  !  botheration  thin,  if  it  was  shnipe  ye  wanted, 
why  couldn't  ye  say  shnipe?"  These  observations, 
of  course,  hardly  apply  to  the  productions  of  a  gen- 
uine French  chsf.  The  great  men  after  whom  certain 
celebrated  culinary  preparations  are  called  can  never 
be  forgotten,  and  will  be  embalmed  in  this  way  far 
longer  than  those  connected  with  wondrous  deeds  in 
war  or  diplomacy.  Take,  as  an  example,  an  extract 
from  the  Almanac  des  Gourmands:  "  Turbot  is  the 
pheasant  of  the  sea  because  of  its  beauty;  it  is  the 
king  of  Lent  because  of  its  majestic  size.  It  is  ordi- 
narily served  au  court  bouillon.  The  turbot  has  the 
simplicity  and  majesty  of  a  hero,  and  ever)7  species 
of  ornament  offends  him.  On  the  day  after  he  makes 
his  first  appearance  it  is  quite  another  affair — he  may 
then  be  disguised.  The  best  manner  of  effecting  this 
is  to  dress  him  Bechamel,  a  preparation  thus  called 
after  the  Marquis  de  Bechamel,-  maitrs  d'hotet  of 
Louis  XIV. ,  who  has  forever  immortalized  himself  by 
this  one  ragout"  This  was  written  as  far  back  as 
1844,  but  the  truth  of  it  is  as  great  as  ever,  and  will 
be  admitted  by  all  American  good  livers  who  have  en- 
joyed our  native  Pompano  au  bechamel. 


It  is  certain  that  no  more  delicate  dish  is  served 
at  tables  than  a  macedohie  of  vegetables,  So  deli- 
cately may  its  flavors  be  blended  that  its  harmony 
is  as  palpable  to  the  taste  as  it  is  visible  to  the  eye. 
Three  or  four  vegetables  are  selected,  prepared  in 
pieces  of  equal  size,  boiled  tender  in  boiling  water 
and  salt,  drained,  chilled  with  cold  water  to  set  their 
colors,  and  then  heated  quickly  together  in  a  well- 
cooked  white  sauce.  By  a  well-cooked  sauce  is  meant 
one  that  does  not  taste  of  uncooked  flour.  To  avoid 
this  unpleasant  consequence,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
melt  the  butter  and  flour  for  the  sauce  over  the  fire, 
10  gradually  add  the  boiling  water,  stirring  it  con- 
stantly, and  let  it  boil  slowly  for  about  two  minutes 
after  all  the  water  is  added,  and  it  is  seasoned  with 
salt,  pepper,  and  nutmeg  to  a  palatable  degree  ;  about 
a  tablespoonful  each  of  butter  and  flour  will  thicken 
a  pint  of  water  ;  if  drawn  butter  is  wanted,  an  addi- 
tional two  ounces  of  butter  are  to  be  stirred  into  the 

sauce  made  as  herein  indicated. A  waiter  should 

always  be  a  discreet  interpreter  of  the  wants  of  green 
customers  rather  than  a  sharp  critic.  One  has  often 
seen  a  nice  young  fellow  with  his  lady-love  trying  to 
struggle  through  an  order  or  two  on  the  bill  of  fare 
and  make  many  errors  before  they  worried  from  each 
other  what  they  wanted  to  eat  The  waiter,  constantly 
prodding  the  young  man,  either  by  looking  intently  at 
him  or  by  making  half  understood  suggestions,  until 
they  ordered  what  neither  of  them  wanted,  was  a  nuis- 
ance and  deserved  to  lose  his  place — yet  there  are 

many  like  him  in  every  first-class  restaurant It  is 

said  that  Ohio  girls  eat  pork  and  sauer-kraut ;  Mas- 
sachusetts girls  eat  codfish-balls  ;  Virginia  girls  eat 
bacon  and  greens  ;  the  Gull  States  girls  eat  gumbo  ; 
New  Hampshire  girls  eat  pie  and  doughnuts  ;  and 
Kentucky  girls  eat  bluegrass  beef,  and  yet  all  these 

are  prettier  than  the  girls  of  Europe. Juliet  Corson 

writes  :  "  Would  I  tell  you  how  my  coffee  is  made? 
Yes  ;  good  coffee  is  the  result  of  unlimited  time,  the 
reward  of  patience.  The  slower  you  make  coffee  the 
better.  It  is  a  process  not  to  be  forced.  You  ;an 
not  make  coffee  a  la  vapeur.  You  invent  explosive 
machines  for  that  use — and  you  lose  aroma — for  the 
essence  of  coffee  is^so  subtile  that  it  is  killed  when  you 
hurry  it  That  is  the  philosophy  of  the  subject,  and 
when  you  master  that  idea,  the  practical  method  of 
coffee-making  follows  without  a  lesson." 


CLXXVII.— Sunday,  May  1.— Bill  of    Fare    for  Six 

Persons. 

French  Vegetable  Soup. 

Smelt1;  a  l'Espagnole. 

Stewed  Pigeons  with  Mushrooms. 

Potato  Puffs. 

Spinach — Asparagus. 

Roast  Veal. 

Potato  and  Celery  Salad. 

Ice  Cream  and  Strawberries— Orange  Cake. 

To  Cook  Smelts  a  l'Espagnole.— See  Vol.  I.  No.  V. 

To     Stew     Pigeons     with      Mushrooms. — Cut     the 

pigeons  up  and  put  them  in  a  stewpan  with  enough  stock 

to  cover  them.     When  nearly  done  add  two  ounces  of  butter, 

a  little   flour,   pepper,    salt,    chopped  parsley,  and  a  can  of 

fresh  mushrooms.     Stew  twenty  minutes  and  serve. 


TO  HOUSEKEEPERS. 


It  you  wish  to  use  goods  ot 
lull  weight  and  absolute  purity, 
see  your  grocer  supplies  yon 
with 


KINGSFORDS 

OSWEGO 


STARCH. 


ROYAL 
BAKING 

POWDER. 


WALTER  BAKER  &  CO.'S 

CHOCOLATE. 


ARBUCKLES 
AR10SA 


COFFEE. 


WM.  T.  COLEMAN  &.  CO., 
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ABOUT    THE    WOMEN. 

The  lady  who  eloped  with  Prince  Bismarck's  son 
says  she  will  forgive  her  husband.  This  is  as  it  should 
be. 

Poison  in  the  dye  of  a  yellow  stocking  killed  a  wo- 
man in  Amsterdam.  N.  Y.,  and  it  served  her  right. 
Never  wear  yellow  stockings,  girls. 

"Dimple"  is  the  name  of  a  new  bonnet.  The 
purchase  of  one  of  these  is  said  to  make  a  dimple 
like  a  grave-pit  in  a  man's  pocket-book. 

A  Louisville  paper  is  making  considerable  fuss  over 
the  fact  that  Mary  Anderson  travels  in  a  special  car. 
What  of  it?    Maud  S.  does  the  same  thing. 

Miss  Jennie  Wisely,  of  Pittsburg,  has  had  John 
Connors  arrested  for  breach  of  promise.  He  evi- 
dently loved  not  Wisely,  but  some  other  girl. 

Forepaugh  has  finally  secured  his  "handsomest 
woman  in  America,"  but  the  Eastern  papers  are 
strangely  silent  as  to  whether  it  is  Gail  or  Susan. 

The  Legislature  of  Michigan  has  passed  a  law 
making  hugging  a  penal  offense.  If  Michigan  girls 
are  true  to  themselves  this  law  will  be  a  dead  letter. 

"  I  see  that  the  Philadelphia  Times  recently  pub- 
lished an  article  entitled :  '  Do  the  wives  of  Presi- 
dents have  any  rights?'  I  should  smile." — R.  B. 
Hayes. 

■  Pauline  Markham  expresses  a  desire  to  be  given  a 
chance  in  legitimate  comedy.  This  is  the  first  intima- 
tion that  there  was  anything  wrong  with  the  Mark- 
ham  underpinning. 

The  Nihilists  always  put  women  in  charge  of  their 
mines.  They  know  the  facilities  which  women  have 
for  blowing  up  people.  Besides,  it  gives  the  men  a 
chance  to  get  away  safely. 

There  is  now  no  doubt  that  the  horseshoe  really 
brings  luck.  A  man  in  Chicago  recently  nailed  one 
over  his  barn  door,  and  the  next  week  one  of  his 
daughters  corralled  a  young  man  who  proposed 
marriage. 

"I  see  that  Postmaster  Tyler,  of  Baltimore,  has 
been  adjudged  to  pay  five  thousand  dollars  for  at- 
tempting to  kiss  a  young  lady  employed  in  his  office. 
Baltimore  must  be  a  very  expensive  city  to  live  in." — 
H.  W.  Beecher. 

"  Lenora  "  sends  us  a  poem,  beginning:  "  I  ask 
but  one  small  share  in  that  great  heart  of  thine." 
You  had  better  emigrate  to  Utah,  Lenora,  where 
they  keep  such  material  in  job  lots.  We  do  a  strictly 
wholesale  business. 

A  medical  journal  of  Munich  says  that  diphtheria 
caught  by  kissing  is  likely  to  assume  a  much  severer 
form  than  if  the  disease  were  contracted  or  the  con- 
tagion imparted  in  some  other  way.  This  should  be 
a  warning  to  married  men  and  hired  girls. 

A  Jersey  City  man  in  the  act  of  administering  a 
hearty  kick  to  his  wife  slipped  and  fell  so  heavily  as 
to  fracture  his  leg  in  two  places.  This  should  be  a 
warning  to  wife-beaters.  Always  see  that  your  feet 
are  well  braced  before  beginning  work. 

Miss  Mary  Kelly,  of  New  York,  found  a  man  un- 
der the  bed  recently.  It  is  a  matter  of  five  hundred 
years  since  women  began  to  look  under  the  bed  for  a 
man,  and  the  fact  that  their  perseverance  has  at  last 
been  crowned  with  success  must  be  gratifying  to  every 
admirer  of  the  sex. 

Miss  Eva  C.  Kinney  has  asumed  editorial  control 
of  the  Ellis  (Kansas)  Headlight,  and  announces  in 
her  first  number  that  she  is  "a  girl,  with  all  a  girl's 
love  for  fun,  frolic,  and  romance."  This  is  all  very 
well  in  its  way,  but  what  Miss  Kinney  really  needs  is 
a  man's  love  for  hard  work. 

"  How  do  you  like  my  spring  clothes?"  asked 
Leander.  "  Pretty  well,"  replied  Hero,  doubtfully, 
and  then  added,  "but  I  think  I  should  like  you  bet- 
ter in  a  walking  suit."  He  sat  wrapped  in  silent 
thought  for  about  five  minutes,  and  then  got  up  and 
walked  slowly  away  in  the  suit  he  had  on. 

A  writer  in  Appleton's  Journal  occupies  several 
pages  of  that  publication  in  an  effort  to  prove  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  womanly  intuition.  Some 
night  when  this  gentleman  comes  home  about  13 
o'clock,  and  tries  to  sneak  into  bed  without  waking 
the  baby,  he  will  discover  the  fallacy  of  his  theory. 

Genevieve  Ward,  emotional  actress,  wants  separate 
sleeping  cars  for  women.  Genevieve  should  be  en- 
couraged. The  women  ought  to  have  a  sleeping  car 
with  room  enough  for  every  passenger  to  sit  on  the 
floor  while  she  puts  on  her  shoes  and  stockings,  and 
there  ought  to  be  four  chairs  apiece  to  hang  their 
clothes  on. 

In  some  of  the  rural  districts  of  Italy  a  lover  who 
wishes  to  make  a  declaration  of  his  passion  places 
rose-leaves  before  the  door  of  the  lady.  If  she  re- 
jects him  she  sweeps  them  away  ;  but  if  she  accepts 
him  the  rose-leaves  remain.  In  some  of  the  rural 
districts  of  America  a  lover  takes  along  a  box  of 
candy  when  he  goes  to  see  his  girl ;  if  she  rejects  him 
he  keeps  the  candy. 

In  earlier  days  the  ducking  stool  was  the  accepted 
punishment  of  a  common  scold.  Mr.  Bachelder,  of 
Maine,  however,  has  improved  upon  this  primitive 
and,  probably,  inadequate  remedy.  Finding  himself 
allied  to  a  termagant  wife  and.  all  other  devices  for 
her  cure  having  failed,  he  boldly  determined  to  go  to 
the  root  of  the  trouble  by  trying  to  pull  ,out  her 
tongue.  He  is  now  in  jail.  It  serves  him  right.  No 
true  man  would  do  such  a  brutal  thing  when  there 
are  pokers  handy. 

Miss  Gladdis  Homan  committed  suicide  at  Maple- 
ton,  111.,  because  she  could  not  lie  abed  mornings  as, 
long  as  she  wished.  She  seldom  made  her  appear- 
ance until  after  breakfast  had  been  eaten  by  the  rest 
of  the  family.  She  was  informed  that  she  must  get 
up  before  the  breakfast  hour.  She  got  exceedingly 
wroth  about  the  order,  and  after  pouting  all  day  said 
she  would  show  them  how  long  she  could  lie  in  bed. 
She  locked  the  door  and  took  poison.  This  must 
stop  right  here.  If  suicides  become  general  for  this 
cause,  there  will  be  no  women  left. 

Anna  Dickinson,  who  is  now  about  thirty-six  years 
old,  has  refused  to  play  "  Claude  Melnotte"  at  Phil- 
adelphia, wearing  tights  to  suit  the  character.  The 
manager,  Stetson,  is  a  cunning  bird.  He  thought,  if 
he  could  entrap  Anna  into  male  costume,  she  would 
draw  immensely,  the  general  tenor  of  her  argument 
having  been  in  favor  of  wearing  the  breeches.  It  is 
now  stated  that  she  declined  to  appear  because  the 
manager  of  the  theatre  objected  to  Claude's  being 
dressed  in  mauve-colored  pants  and  a  plug  hat.  A 
Boston  paper  says  that  the  people  of  that  city  are 
greatly  disappointed  because  they  were  "  not  given 
an  opportunity  to  see  Miss  Dickinson  in  her  new  de- 
parture." This  is  certainly  a  novel  way  of  saying 
pants,  but  is  no  improvement  on  the  old  style. 


INTAGLIOS. 

My  Mistress's   Boots. 
They  nearly  strike  me  dumb, 
And  I  tremble  when  they  come 

Pit-a-pat 
This  palpitation  means 
That  these  boots  are  Geraldine's — 
Think  of  that  1 

Oh,  where  did  hunter  win 
So  delectable  a  skin 

For  her  feet  ? 
You  lucky  little  kid, 
You  perished,  so  you  did, 

For  my  sweet ! 

The  faery  stitching  gleams 
On  the  sides  and  in  the  seams, 

And  it  shows 
That  the  Pixies  were  the  wags 
Who  tipt  these  funny  tags, 

And  these  toes. 

The  simpletons  who  squeeze 
Their  extremities  to  please 

Mandarins, 
Would  positively  flinch 
From  venturing  to  pinch 

Geral  dines 

What  soles  to  charm  an  elf  ! 
Had  Crusoe,  sick  of  self. 

Chanced  to  view 
One  printed  near  the  tide, 
Oh,  how  hard  he  would  have  tried 

For  the  two  ! 

For  Gerry's  debonair, 
And  innocent,  and  fair 

As  a  rose  ; 
She's  an  angel  in  a  frock, 
With  a  fascinating  cock 

To  her  nose. 

Cinderella's  "lefts  and  rights  " 
To  Geraldine's  were  frights, 

And,  I  trow, 
The  damsel  deftly  shod, 
Has  dutifully  prod 

Until  now. 

Come,  Gerry,  since  it  suits 
Such  a  pretty  Puss  (in  Boots) 

These  to  don. 
Set  this  dainty  band  awhile 
On  my  shoulder,  dear,  and  I'll 

Put  them  on. 

— Frederick  Locker. 


As   Boy    and   Girl. 
Cupid's  ever  young  they  say, 
Flitting  on  his  amorous  way. 
It  may  be  so,  yet  middle  age, 
On  which  Time  "  sets  his  signet  sage," 
Although  of  other  joy  bereft. 
One  throb  of  pleasure  still  hath  left. 
'Tis  memory  of  the  olden  time 
When  youth  and  maid  were  in  their  prime. 
Thus  musing  on  a  vanished  throng 
Of  friends,  I  took  my  way  along. 

I  heard  the  beat 

Of  hurrying  feet 
A  light  hand  on  my  shoulder  fell ; 
Despite  Time's  touch  I  knew  him  well  ; 
Fast  beat  my  heart  with  olden  joy, 
For  we  had  loved  as  girl  and  boy. 

— Celia  Logan. 


A  Porcelain  VUlanelle. 
"Ah  me  !  but  it  might  have  been  1 
Was  there  ever  so  dismal  a  fate  ? ' 
Quoth  the  little  blue  mandarin. 

Such  a  maid  as  was  never  seen  ! 

She  passed,  though  I  cried  to  her  "  Wait.' 

Ah  me  !  but  it  might  have  been  ! 

I  cried,   "  O  my  Flower,  my  Queen, 
Be  mine  !"     "  'Tis  precipitate," 
Quoth  the  little  blue  mandarin. 

But  then,  she  was  just  sixteen — 
Long-eyed — as  a  lily  straight — 
Ah  me  !  but  it  might  have  been  ! 

As  it  was,  from  her  palankeen 

She  laughed,   "You're  a  week  too  late!" 

(Quoth  the  little  blue  mandarin.) 

That  is  why,  in  a  mist  of  spleen, 
I  mourn  on  this  Nankin  plate. 
"Ah  me  !  but  it  might  have  been  ! " 
Quoth  the  little  blue  mandarin. 

— Austin  Dobson. 


Across  the  Street. 
With  lash  on  cheek  she  comes  and  goes  ; 
1  watch  her  when  she  little  knows  ; 

I  wonder  if  she  dreams  of  it  ? 
Sitting  and  working  at  my  rhymes, 
I  weave  into  my  verse  at  times 

Her  sunny  hair,  or  gleams  of  it. 

Upon  her  window-ledge  is  set 
A  box  of  flowering  mignonette — 

Morning  and  eve  she  tends  to  them — 
The  senseless  flowers,  that  do  not  care 
About  that  loosened  strand  of  hair, 

As  prettily  she  bends  to  them. 

If  I  could  once  contrive  to  get 
Into  that  box  of  mignonette 

Some  morning  when  she  tends  to  them— 
She  comes  1  I  see  the  rich  blood  rise 
From  throat  to  cheek  ! — down  go  the  eyes. 

Demurely,  "as  she  bends  to  them. 

— Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich. 


On  a  Girdle. 
That  which  her  slender  waist  confined 
Shall  now  my  joyful  temples  bind  ; 
It  was  my  heaven's  extremes!  sphere, 
The  pale  which  held  that  lovely  deer. 
My  joy,  my  grief,  my  hope,  my  love, 
Did  all  within  this  circle  move — 
A  narrow  compass  !  and  yet  there 
Dwelt  all  that's  good,  and  all  that's  fair. 
Give  me  but  what  this  ribbon  bound, 
Take  all  the  rest  the  sun  goes  round. 

— Edmund  Waller. 


NEW    DEPARTURE ! 


To  meet  a  constant  and  growing  demand  for  a  finer 
class  of  JEWELRY  than  is  usually  imported  to  this 
city,  we  hare  established  a  new  FACTORY,  complete 
in  all  the  details  of  improved  machinery,  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  the  best  goods  that  can  be  made. 

We  hare  employed  the  most  skillful  artisans  in  all 
branches  of  the  business,  and  shall  produce  a  class  of 
goods  that  can  not  be  excelled  in  quality  of  material, 
beauty  of  design,  or  excellence  of  finish. 


DIAMOND  WORK 

will  be,  as  heretofore,  a  SPECIALTY;  and  to  parties 
desiring  to  have  JEWELS  reset  in  more  modern  styles, 
or  work  made  to  order,  we  are  prepared  to  furnish 
designs  and  material  at  the  lowest  prices. 

Particular  attention  paid  to  the  manufacture  of 
MEDALS,  CLASS  RINGS,  PINS,  BADGES,  etc.,  at 
very  low  prices. 

GEO.  C.  SHREVE    &    CO., 

No.  110  Montgomery  Street. 


CALIFORNIA   FURNITURE 

MANUFACTURING    CO. 


We  are  now  manufacturing  and  receiving  by  railroad  the 
most  Unique  and  Elegant  Designs  in  ART  FURNITURE,  embrac- 
ing all  the  modern  styles.  We  call  special  attention  to  our  New 
Designs  in  Ebony  Parlor  and  Bedroom  Sets. 

Also,  to  our  well  assorted  stock  of  Antique  and  Modern  Chair 
Stock,  and  other  Furniture. 

Special  designs  furnished  on  application. 

CALIFORNIA    FURNITURE    MANUFACTURING    COMPANY, 
320,  222,  224,  and  226  Bush  Street. 


A.  A.  CROSETT, 

Late  of  Carmany  &  Crosett, 

HAS    OPENED  A 

MEN'S  FURNISHING  STORE 

With  an  entire  New  Stock  of  Goods,  at 

No.  no  Kearny  Street,  between  Post  and  S titter. 


CARPETS  I 

JOS.  FREDERICKS  &  CO., 

640  MARKET  STREET, 

NEW  SPRING  STYLES 

Just   Received    in    WILTON,   AXMINSTER,   BODY 

BRUSSELS,  and  TAPESTRY.    Also,  an  elegant 

assortment  of  Genuine  Persian,  Turkish, 

Berlin,  and  other  quality  RUGS. 


NATHANIEL    CURRY   &   BRO. 

113  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco, 

Importers  and  Dealers  in 

Shot-Gins,  Rifles,  and  Pistols. 

Remington,  Winchester,  and   Ken- 
nedy Repeating  Rifles. 

Colls'  and    Smilh  &  Wesson    Pistols.      Sole  Agents  for 
Sharp's  Rifle  Company. 


ESTABLISHED   1852. 

A.  P.  HOTALING  &  CO. 

Sole  Agents  for  the  J.  H.  CUTTER 

OLD  ROURBON  WHISKY, 

And  Importers  of 

FINE   WINES    AND    LIQUOR 

429  and  431  Jack<on  Street,  S;»? 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


I  heard  a  despairing  mortal  in  search  of  earthly 
pleasure  lamenting,  the  other  night,  that  there  was  no 
place  to  go.  He  had  been  to  see  "The  Strategists " 
four  times,  the  "Sparks"  three  times,  "  Billee  Tay- 
lor "  twice,  and  "The  Tourists  "  once.  No  one  goes 
to  see  "The  Tourists"  more  than  once.  There 
seemed  nothing  left  but  the  beer-gardens,  until  the 
Mendelssohn  Quintette  concert  was  suggested,  and  he 
opened  his  amazed  eyes.  ' '  Are  they  really  here  ?  "  he 
said.  "  I  have  been  waiting  impatiently  to  hear  them, 
but  did  not  know  they  were  yet  upon  the  road. "  Nei- 
ther did  half  the  town,  I  fancy,  or  little  Dashaway 
Hall  would  have  been  much  fuller  every  night  Made- 
moiselle Nellini's  lithographs  have  adorned  the  win- 
dows these  many  weeks,  but  nothing  seemed  to  an- 
nounce the  actual  arrival  of  the  Mendelssohn  Quin- 
tette to  the  many  till  the  Gee  concert,  where  their 
pretty  little  minuetto,  so  daintily,  so  delicately,  so 
altogether  exquisitely  played,  captured  the  house  and 
made  it  actually  enthusiastic. 

The  Gee  concert  was  a  delightful  affair — was  it 
not  ?  One  has  a  thrill  of  comfortable  feeling  in  tak- 
ing even  the  small  part  of  filling  a  seat  upon  an  occa- 
sion like  this.  There  is  a  warmth  in  the  very  air — the 
unusual  warmth  of  brotherhood  and  friendship.  A 
welcome  to  a  stranger  is  a  mere  politeness,  however 
cordial  that  welcome  may  be.  But  a  good-bye  to  a 
friend  comes  from  beneath  the  surface  varnish,  and 
Mr.  George  Gee's  friends  have  certainly  given  him 
the  heartiest  of  good-byes.  How  they  have  worked 
— some  of  these  faineantknights  of  the  carpet,  plung- 
ing into  it  with  that  vigor  which  this  sort  of  people 
display  only  when  they  are  disinterested.  How  they 
have  buttonholed  their  dearest  friends,  till  not  a 
seat  was  left  unsold  !  How  they  labored  to  sift  a  vast 
programme  down  to  a  reasonable  length  and  excel- 
lent quality  !  How  they  studied  the  diagram  of  the 
big  theatre  till  they  made  capital  ushers  of  them- 
selves !  The  ushers — ah,  it  was  a  treat,  was  it  not? 
— to  be  shown  to  a  seat  by  such  handsome,  well- 
dressed  young  fellows  as  our  ushers  of  a  night.  There 
is  something  in  a  swallow-tailed  coat  which  gives  a 
pleasant  ceremony  and  state  to  any  occasion.  A  man 
thinks  better  of  himself  when  he  wears  one,  and  all 
the  world  thinks  better  of  him.  No  one  ever  com- 
mits a  crime  in  a  swallow-tailed  coat,  unless  it  may  be 
to  run  off  with  his  neighbor's  wife.  However,  even 
so,  he  rarely  does  more  than  plan  the  elopement 
while  he  wears  it,  although  if  the  occasion  offer,  and 
the  man  is  going  to  run  away,  I  do  not  apprehend 
that  he  will  be  stopped  by  the  cut  of  his  coat. 

The  one  fault  with  the  Gee  concert  was  that  they 
gave  us  no  intermission  so  that  we  could  have  the 
lights  turned  up,  and  glare  at  the  toilets  critically 
through  our  glasses,  with  that  stony,  pitiless,  im 
movable  glare  which  we  have  all  cultivated  so 
sedulously  in  the  theatres.  The  consequence  was 
that  people  dressed  to  the  immortal  nines  sat  through 
two  hours  and  a  half  of  theatre  twilight,  and  it  could 
not  be  seen  that  any  one  was  in  full  dress  excepting 
the  ushers.  These  young  gentlemen  had  been  pro- 
vided each  one  with  a  tiny  red  satin  boutonnicre,  up- 
on which  was  embroidered  a  scarlet  G — the  bouton- 
niere  to  be  a  passport  to  a  champagne  supper  after 
the  concert  was  over.  The  story  goes  that  the  ushers 
expected  to  be  handsomely  tipped,  the  tips  to  be  in- 
vested in  the  supper.  But  who  would  dare  offer  a 
fee  to  such  swells?  One  solitary  one  secured  a  fifty- 
cent  piece,  but  he  declared  his  intention  to  mount  it 
upon  a  red  velvet  background,  and  send  it  to  the 
loan  exhibition.  I  said  there  was  but  one  fault  with 
the  Gee  concert.  There  was  another — that  ricketty 
piano  that  did  service  during  the  Wilhelmj  season, 
and  has  been  traveling  about  like  a  tract-distributor 
ever  since,  came  to  the  front  once  more.  It  is  time  it 
was  sent  to  the  home  for  old  pianos,  for  it  is  a  libel 
upon  its  kin.  There  is  no  singing  piano  in  the 
world  like  a  Weber.  Its  mellow  rich  tones  melt 
themselves  into  the  voice,  and  all  singers  love  to  sing 
with  it.  But  this  one  helped  to  play  havoc  with 
Sternberg's  reputation,  and  it  almost  refused  to  give 
back  a  ring  to  the  strong  yet  delicate  touch  of  Max 
Vogrich.  But  the  "  Rhapsodie  Hongroise"  is  too 
universal  a  favorite,  especially  when  played  as  Vog- 
rich plays  it,  for  the  pleasure  to  be  altogether  spoiled, 
and  when  he  followed  with  a  delightful  little  nocturne 
the  drawback  was  almost  forgotten. 

What  an  array  of  familiar  countenances  one  saw 
upon  the  stage,  some  of  them  after  long  absence  ! 
Mrs.  Marriner-Campbell,  for  one,  whom  we  seldom 
hear  at  concerts  any  more.  Mrs.  Campbell  was  to 
have  given  one  of  her  choice  songs  "  Give  My  Love 
Good  Morrow,"  with  violin  obligato,  but  owing,  un- 
happily, to  the  illness  of  Mr.  Henry  Heyman,  she 
■  :is  obliged  to  substitute  a  romanza.  It  was  charm- 
ung,  but  it  is  disconcerting  to  an  artist  to  be 


obliged  to  make  a  change  at  the  last  moment.  Messrs. 
Ben  Clark,  Sam  Mayer,  J.  E.  Tippett,  and  Walter 
Campbell  sang  a  quartette  which  was  vociferously  en- 
cored. Mr.  Chas.  Dungan's  baritone  trolled  out 
the  Toreador  song  very  spiritedly,  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  Sam  Fabian.  Mrs.  Tippett,  who  sings  as 
freely  and  gladly  as  the  birds  sing,  in  her  fresh,  clear 
voice,  gave  Arthur  Sullivan's  "Dearest  Heart, "and 
afterward  Molloy's  quaint  ballad,  the  "Clang  of  the 
Wooden  Shoon,"  accompanied  by  the  Mendelssohn 
Quintette.  This  was  indeed  a  compliment  to  the 
little  singer,  for  the  Quintette  were  quite  the  feature 
of  the  evening,  not  only  for  the  grace  of  their  cour- 
tesy in  offering  to  play  at  all,  but  for  the  quality  of 
the  music  they  discourse. 

Doubtless  they  will  draw  better  now  than  they  have 
been  doing,  although  the  houses  were  really  not  so 
scant.  Dashaway  Hall,  with  its  plain  cold  white  walls, 
does  not  illuminate  an  audience,  and  a  room  never 
looks  full  when  the  seats  are  not  arranged  in  the 
amphitheatre  style.  Also  the  audiences  are  distress- 
ingly cold,  and,  also  again,  these  concerts  have  had 
nothing  of  the  pleasant,  full-dress  atmosphere.  It  is 
very  distressing  that  it  is  so,  and  all  flesh  is  grass, 
and  all  is  vanity  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  to  as  un- 
limited an  extent  as  the  preachers  may  like,  but  there 
is  no  use  in  talking,  a  great  deal  in  this  world  depends 
upon  clothes.  People  must,  to  use  the  children's 
word,  "  dress  up  "  to  enjoy  this  sort  of  thing,  with  a 
sense  of  utter  fashionable  comfort.  The  mere  feeling 
of  preparation  which  a  toilet  gives  makes  things  go 
off  better.  Why  do  not  some  of  our  fashion  ladies 
become  leaders  ?  There  is  no  one  at  the  helm  in  this 
matter,  and  we  are  all  adrift.  No  one  knows  just 
what  is  expected  of  them  to  go  anywhere  in  this 
goodly  city,  whether  to  dinner,  or  to  an  "At  Home," 
or  to  a  concert.  Time  was  when  the  gloves  and  the 
fan  and  the  handkerchief  and  the  bouquets  were 
serious  items  to  be  considered  in  a  concert  even- 
ing. Now  every  one  pops  on  an  old  hat  and  a 
comfortable  old  wrap,  glides  quietly  into  the  hall, 
snuggles  into  as  dark  a  corner  as  may  be 
found,  attacks  the  programme  in  a  business-like  man- 
ner, and  listens  to  the  music  with  a  serious  attention, 
which  is  simply  exhausting.  In  a  strictly  musical 
sense,  and  among  the  devotees,  this  may  be  just  the 
way  to  enjoy  it,  but  there  is  not  much  money  in  it. 
A  concert  to  be  financially  successful  must  be  fash- 
ionable, and  to  be  fashionable  it  must  be  a  dress 
affair.  How  wise  it  would  be  for  the  managers  to  be 
in  collusion  with  ladies  of  fashion.  No  doubt  there 
is  a  large  musical  community  who  are  interested  in 
knowing  Mr.  Ryan's  exact  breathing  capacities,  or 
the  breadth  of  Mr.  Schnitzler's  notes,  but  fortunately 
there  are  people  who  can  enjoy  good  music  without 
choking  themselves  with  technicalities  ;  who  feel  that 
Mr.  Schade  brings  such  a  shower  of  pure  notes  from 
the  flute  as  one  rarely  hears  from  that  much  maligned 
instrument ;  who  have  a  comfortable  confidence  that 
Mr.  Schnitzler's  technique  is  all  right  without  calling 
it  by  that  name  ;  who  rejoice  in  the  deep,  sweet,  even 
notes  of  Mr.  Ryan's  clarionet,  and  rise  to  positive  en- 
thusiasm over  Giese's  mastery  over  that  ungainly  in- 
strument, the  violoncello,  and  who  feel  that  they  all 
play  together  with  a  precision  of  movement,  and  a 
rare  delicacy  of  taste  which  are  unquestioned. 

Can  manager  Locke  really  mean  that  threat  which 
heads  his  bills  these  days  :  "  Last  performance  of  the 
Melville  Opera  Company."  He  has  cried  "wolf" 
before,  and  the  touching  farewells  have  been  extended 
to  the  company,  but  the  rumor  of  future  manage- 
ment makes  this  look  like  good-bye  indeed.  Possi- 
bly this  fractious  public  will  resent  being  left  without 
an  opera  company  by-and-by.  We  have  been  used 
to  having  our  comic  operas  served  up  hot,  very  soon 
after  they  were  written.  Before  Germany  got  ihem, 
if  they  were  French  ;  before  France  got  them,  if  they 
were  German  ;  and  generally  before  London  and 
New  York  got  them,  whatever  they  were.  Now  we 
shall  have  to  bide  our  time,  and  the  music  of  the 
new  ones  will  be  worn  in  older  cities  before  we  hear 
the  faintest  echo  of  it.  But  if  Alice  Oates  is  all 
that  the  American  nation  has  produced  in  the 
shape  of  an  American  bouffe  pri?na  donna,  surely 
Miss  Emelie  Melville  is  wasting  her  best  time 
in  singing  longer  to  so  remote  a  public.  Catherine 
Lewis  is  the  darling  of  New  York  because  there  is 
none  better  there,  and  Soldene  is  her  only  rival  in  the 
field.  Miss  Emelie  Melville  sings  better  than  either 
of  them,  and  has  youth  and  beauty,  an  engaging 
manner,  a  pretty  taste  in  dressing,  and  the  most  un- 
usual quality  of  wearing  well.  Her  year  and  more  of 
singing  at  the  Bush  Street  Theatre  has  served  her 
well,  for  it  Jias  given  her  an  excellent  repertoire.  No 
one  wants  to  see  her  go,  but  if  she  must  go,  and  does 
go,  every  one  will  wish  her  good  speed,  success 
everywhere,  and  a  return  home  laden  with  ingots. 
People  take  more  than  a  passing  interest  in  Miss 
Emelie  Melville.  She  has  a  certain  hold  upon  the 
affection  as  well  as  the  admiration  of  the  public,  as 
she  has  been  identified  with  California  since  she  was 
a  little  girl  just  going  into  long  dresses.  So  if  she  be 
really  going  among  strangers  she  will  have  many 
good  wishes  to  follow  her.  The  year  of  opera  has 
also  transformed  Max  Freeman  from  a  German 
character  actor  to  an  English  opera  baritone,  and 
both  as  stage  manager  and  singer  he  has  been  a 
very  useful  and  important  member  of  the  company, 
sometimes  making  a  genuine  hit,  sometimes  a  genuine 
miss,  but  he  has  at  least  the  merit  of  having  tried 


very  hard.  Then  Mr.  Tom  Caselli  has  been 
transformed  from  a  tumbler,  or  a  dancer,  or 
an  acrobat  of  some  kind,  into  a  very  clever 
comedian  with  a  voice — what  is  the  quality  of 
Mr.  Caselli's  voice  ?  Sometimes  he  sings  a 
tenor  part,  sometimes  a  bass,  sometimes  a  baritone, 
and  never  exercises  himself  very  violently  about  the 
transposition.  The  young  man  has  a  good  voice,  too, 
if  he  would  expend  a  little  cultivation  upon  it.  Then 
little  Grace  Plaisted  has  become  aprima  donna  within 
the  year.  Fancy  her  as  Queen  of  Portugal,  in  "  The 
Royal  Middy."  Such  a  little  dot  of  a  queen  as  she 
will  be.  But  then  there  is  no  act  of  Parliament  in 
any  nation  providing  that  queens  shall  be  big  women, 
and  I  fancy  the  little  Plaisted  can  be  as  dignified  as 
the  Danish  Princess  Thyra.  Take  them  for  all  in  all, 
the  opera  company  has  given  many  hours  of  pleas- 
ure, and  every  one  is  sorry  at  last  to  give  them  good- 
bye. 

Robson  and  Crane,  who  are  always  sure  of  a  big 
opening  night,  will  give  "  Flats  and  Sharps"  at  the 
Bush  Street  Theatre  on  Monday.  Perhaps  none 
other  of  all  the  combinations  could  as  soon  replace 
"  The  Strategists."  Gus  Williams,  the  German  Sen- 
ator, makes  a  new  departure  by  beginning  his  en- 
gagement on  Sunday  night,  and  the  Baldwin  reopens 
as  a  first-class  theatre  on  Monday.  "  The  Sparks  " 
are  going  to  transform  themselves  into  burlesquers  on 
Monday — a  very  sensible  change,  for  the  spirit  of 
burlesque  is  in  the  air  with  all  of  them.  It  hangs 
about  Alice  Atherton,  Marion  Elmore,  and  Lena 
Merville  like  a  garment,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  we 
shall  find  every  one  of  them  more  at  home  in  the  new 
element,  Betsy  B. 

COULISSES    CHAT. 

San  Francisco  does  not  give  an  unqualified  en- 
dorsement to  the  light-comedy  entertainment  which 
has  made  fortunes  for  some  clever  actors,  and  a  good 
many  who  call  themselves  actors.  The  public  were, 
to  say  the  least,  surprised  to  find  that  Haverly  had 
actually  under-estimated  on  his  bills  the  excellence  of 
"  The  Strategists."  They  rushed  to  see  Mestayer's 
"  Tourists, "  fancying  that  if  Polk  and  his  company 
could  make  such  a  thoroughly  enjoyable  play  out  of  a 
failure  in  the  East,  "The  Tourists,"  who  were  re- 
ported to  have  netted  seventy  thousand  dollars  for 
Mestayer  and  Smith,  must  be  something  supernatu- 
rally  funny.  That  they  were  disappointed  was  un- 
equivocally manifested  from  the  first  night ;  and  Wil- 
lie Edouin  suffered  in  consequence.  Willie  Edouin's 
entertainment,  having  a  very  pretty  conception  of  a 
first  act  somewhat  too  elaborately  carried  out,  is  non- 
sense ;  but  it  is,  at  least,  healthy  and  natural  non- 
sense. It  has  not  an  element  of  coarseness  or  vul- 
garity about  it,  and  the  company  are,  undoubtedly, 
in  the  main  clever.  But  I  fancy  it  is  taking  the  pub- 
lic some  time  to  feel  sure  that  they  are  to  see  some- 
thing really  amusing.  At  least  the  houses  are  keep- 
ing up  this  week,  although  they  have  never  been 
really  big.  "The  Tourists  "  have  dropped  away  to 
nothing ;  and  Mestayer  will  have  his  old  stamping- 
ground  more  or  less  stamped  out.  This  light  form  of 
entertainment  has  pretty  nearly  run  its  course  in  the 
East,  and  we  are  being  practiced  on  as  the  last  place 
on  the  continent.  The  policy  of  these  combinations 
seems  to  be,  "  Last  of  all,  California."  But  I  don't 
think  I  am  mistaken  when  I  say  that  this  light  enter- 
tainment began  in  San  Francisco,  virtually.-  The 
Saulsbury  Troubadours  came  here  rather  humbly 
some  five  years  ago,  and  played  a  great  engagement. 
They  came  back  and  repeated  it,  and  then  went 
East  Nat  Goodwin  made  San  Francisco  one  of  his 
early  places,  and  was  exceptionally  successful.  I 
don't  believe  he  had  made  his  hit  when  he  came  to  us 
and  played  "  Hobbies  "  for  weeks.  Mestayer's  com- 
pany started  from  "A  Trip  to  the  Moon,"  at  the 
California,  when  Tom  Ke'ene  made  his  wonderful  suc- 
cess as  a  French  doctor,  and  Bishop,  Alice  Harrison, 
and  Mestayer  carried  the  piece  by  gags  and  eccentrici- 
ties of  burlesque.  By  that  "The  Tourists"  was 
suggested,  and  all  the  numerous  combinations  have 
been  modeled  on  Nat  Goodwin's  "The  Saulsbury 
Troubadours,"  and  "  The  Tourists."  So  we  are  only 
getting  back  the  form  of  entertainment  we  helped  ma- 
terially to  inaugurate.  But  the  coming  attractions 
will  be  very  critically  examined  before  the  public  will 
rush  to  see  them,  and  advertising  is  no  longer  a  cer- 
tain road  to  success. 

I  saw  a  batch  of  printing  for  Eastern  combinations 
the  other  evening  that  was  simply  high  art.  Litho 
graphs  of  Mary  Anderson  and  Marie  Roze,  that 
equaled  anything  in  steel-plate  engraving  I  have 
ever  seen;  and  chromo-lithograph  work  of  "Oli- 
vette," "Fresh,  the  American,"  and  sundry  other 
pieces,  that  might  be  framed.  But  when  all  places 
and  all  pieces  are  advertised  alike,  whether  they  be 
questionable  Bella  Union  plays,  or  first-class  New 
York  successes,  printing  is  not  to  be  relied  upon  to 
attract  the  public.  As  a  beginning,  Robson  and 
Crane  declare  their  intention  of  resorting  to  primitive 
modes  of  advertising,  and  will  rely  upon  the  newspa- 
pers ;  and  I  am  afraid  a  good  many  people,  engaged 
to  play  in  San  Francisco,  will  be  glad  to  be  relieved 
of  the  expense  of  competing  with  posters  and  pictures. 

There  is  not  much  gossip  about  the  theatres  this 
week.  The  new  lease  of  the  Baldwin  is,  I  understand, 
not  yet  signed,  although  the  report  that  it  was  has 
the  basis  of  genuine  negotiations  and  written  docu- 
ments in  a  lawyer's  office. 

Maguire  announced  "  Hazel  Kirke  "  as  to  be  pro- 
duced, having  been  acquired  at  great  expense.  I  am 
informed,  on  the  best  authority,  that  the  Madison 
Square  play  and  its  great  company,  including  Coul- 
dock,  who  was  the  feature  of  the  performance,  are 
engaged  for  the  California,  to  follow  Raymond.  Ma- 
guire once  played  "  The  Green  Lanes  of  England," 
with  fames  O'Neill,  Jeffreys- Lewis,  and  Lewis  Mor- 
rison in  the  cast ;  but  that  is  not  the  Madison  Square 
version  of  the  play  ;  and  I  hear  that  the  agent  of  the 
Mallays  does  not  propose  to  ignore  any  attempt  to 
use  the  success  of  "Hazel  Kirke  "  as  an  advertise- 
ment of  "  The  Green  Lanes." 

Mrs.  Bruner's  play,  "A  Mad  World,"  is  an- 
nounced for  production  at  the  Baldwin  on  Tuesday 
night.  It  has  been  on  the  point  of  being  produced 
several  times,  and  I  hope,  for  the  sake  of  the  lady, 
who  has  many  friends  in  the  city,  that  it  will  be  given 
this  time.  It  has  been  highly  praised  by  those  who 
have  read  it. 

Mrs.  Rogers  and  the  Baldwin  company  have  re- 


turned from  Sacramento,  after  a  fairly  successful  trip. 

Mr.  Harry  Allen  left  a  few  days  ago  to  join  the 
Soldene  company  at  Virginia  City,  and  go  East  with 
them.  I  hear  that  the  Tivob"  people  made  an  effort 
to  secure  some  of  the  unfortunate  troupe. 

The  Winter  Garden  is  to  reopen  soon  under  the 
stage  management  of  M.  A.  Kennedy,  and  with 
Hattie  Moore  and  Harry  Gates  in  the  leading  posi- 
tions. 

L.  Nathal  and  Louise  Lester  are  at  the  Vienna 
Garden. 

Willie  Edouin  is  engaged  for  ten  weeks  for  the  city 
and  coast*  Next  week  he  will  revive  "Horrors, "a 
burlesque  that  made  quite  a  hit  when  he  was  here  be- 
fore. Roland  Reed,  who  was  so  popular  with  the  Bo- 
hemian Club,  what  time  those  young  gentlemen  went 
somewhat  wild  over  the  Colville  Burlesque  company, 
is  expected  to  join  the  Edouin  party. 

Clay  Greene  has  been  managing  things  for  Robson 
and  Crane,  who  open  at  the  Bush  Street  on  Monday 
night,  in  his  piece,  "  Sharps  and  Flats." 

The  washout  at  Austin  has  thrown  some  of  the 
professionals  late.  Gus  Williams  and  his  "German 
Senator  "  party  will  not  arrive  before  this  afternoon, 
and  they  open  to-morrow  night  at  the  California. 
Although  the  opening  will  be  quiet,  it  is  worth  noting 
that  "The  German  Senator"  is  the  first  engagement 
of  the  new  management,  consisting  of  Asa  W.  Field 
and  John  T.  Maguire,  generally  known  as  Johnny 
Maguire,  nephew  of  the  Baldwin  Napoleon.  They 
propose  to  run  the  California  with  all  possible  good 
attractions,  and  they  expect  by  economical  and  strict 
business  management  to  fill  "a  long-felt  want "  in 
San  Francisco — a  steady  paying  theatre. 

In  the  meantime  the  professional  papers  in  the  East 
are  devoting  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  the  delin- 
quencies of  San  Francisco  managers.  "  Our  Gob- 
lins," a  combination  engaged  for  the  Baldwin,  pub- 
lish unsparing  comment  on  a  broken  contract.  Nat 
Goodwin  says  he  has  had  to  give  up  six  weeks  be- 
cause the  fares  for  his  company  were  not  sent  on. 
This  does  not  sound  well.  But  I  think  that  there  is 
something  to  be  said  on  this  side.  "  The  Tourists  " 
came  out  on  heavy  terms  to  the  Baldwin  Theatre. 
Mr.  Mestayer  does  not  hesitate  to  admit  that  this  is 
not  the  organization  that  made  the  success  in  the 
East.  Is  this  fair  on  the  San  Francisco  manager? 
As  an  example  of  the  unreasonableness  of  some  of 
those  Eastern  combinations,  the  palace  car  for  "The 
Tourists  "  was  supervised  in  its  construction  bya  mem- 
ber of  the  company,  and  the  management  had,  under 
his  instructions,  to  construct  a  car  that  cost  five  hun- 
dred dollars,  while  a  car  in  every  way  quite  good 
enough  and  strong  enough  for  the  purpose  of  the  en- 
tertainment, could  have  been  put  up  for  less  than  one 
hundred.  So  long  as  managers  care  to  go  to  all  this 
expense,  and  give  up  seventy  per  cent,  of  the  gross 
receipts,  they  must  expect  to  lose  money.  But  it  is 
rather  hard  on  a  manager,  when  a  combination 
cheapened  for  economy  has  disappointed  the  public 
and  failed  to  draw,  that  they  should  go  back  East 
and  abuse  the  management,  especially  when,  as  in 
the  case  of  several  companies  within  the  last  two 
years,  they  have  run  no  risks  whatever.  Managers 
and  professionals  in  the  East  forget  that  an  item  of 
three  thousand  dollars  for  fares  to  a  city  where  two 
weeks  is  a  good  run  of  business,  is  a  heavy  handicap 
on  a  manager,  and  it  does  not  take  many  unsuccess- 
ful ventures  of  the  kind  to  ruin  the  wealthiest.  The 
combination  system  is  near  its  end,  and  the  new 
reign  of  the  stock  company  is  at  hand. 

Miss  Adeline  Stanhope,  who  is  at  present  confined 
to  her  room  through  sickness,  will  probably  accept 
an  engagement  in  the  East. 

I  hear  considerable  talk  about  the  Mendelssohn 
Quintette  Club,  of  Boston.  Competent  authorities 
say  that  nothing  like  it  has  been  here,  and  that  the 
soloists  are  all  great  artists.  The  flutist  is  something 
far  superior  to  any  player  on  the  instrument  who  has 
ever  visited  the  coast. 

The  Gee  Concert  has  been  the  feature  of  the  week. 
I  merely  mention  this  to  notice  the  great  popularity 
of  Mr.  Gee,  judging  by  the  general  outspoken  hopes 
for  his  recovery.  Raconteur.  , 


At  the  Tivoli  the  new  leading  singers,  Miss  Lynton 
and  Mr.  McKenzie.  are  well  received,  judging  by  the 
large  audiences.  "Olivette"  is  drawing  better  than 
was  hoped  for  even ,  and  will  probably  be  continued  for 
some  time. 


To-morrow  evening  Gus  Williams  opens  at  the 
California  in  "Our  German  Senator."  The  play  is 
called  "a  humorous  every-day  satire  upon  the 
possibilities  of  political  life."  It  is  said  to  be  very 
funny.  Besides  Mr.  Williams,  the  cast  will  contain 
J.  F.  Stevens,  Hudson  Liston,  Archie  Boyd,  Albert 
Murdock,  and  Misses  Emily  Bigelow,  Maggie  Arl- 
ington, Julia  De  Young,  and  Dora  Stuart. 


He  Got  Left. 
I've  a  letter  from  thy  dad, 
Baby  mine,  baby  mine. 
He  is  feeling  awful  bad, 

Baby  mine,  baby  mine. 
For  the  place  he  didn't  get ; 
He  is  coming  back,  my  pet, 
And  he'll  stay  at  home,  you  bet, 

Baby  mine. — Mrs.  Riddlebtrgcr. 


Twins. 
One's  the  picture  of  his  pa, 
And  the  other  of  her  ma — 

Just  the  rarest  pair  o'  babies  that  a  mortal  ever  saw  ! 
And  we  love  'em  as  the  bees 
Love  the  blossoms  of  the  trees, 
As  they  loll  upon  the  bosom  of  the  breeze  ! 

Look  at  her  !     And  look  at  him  ! 

Talk  about  the  cherubim? 

Roll  'em  up  in  dreams  together,  rosy  arm  and  chubby 

limb  !  — 

O  we  love  'em  as  the  bees 
Love  the  blossoms  on  the  trees 
As  they  loll  upon  the  bosom  of  the  breeze  ! 

— Delirious  Pop. 


All  the  spring  novelties  in  millinery  goods  have  now 
reached  the  city.  At  Mrs.  Skidmore's,  1114  Market 
Street,  the  unpacking  and  display  of  the  new  things  are 
now  fairly  over,  and  customers  may  purchase  just 
what  they  want  without  any  fear  that  next  week  may 
bring  something  prettier  than  their's,  for  the  rival  next 
door  to  purchase.  It  is  satisfactory,  too,  for  Mrs. 
Skidmore's  wealthy  patrons  to  know  that  they  are  not 
paying  "two  prices" — "just  because  they  happen 
to  be  rich." 


H.  A.  Caleende*,   Fine  Watches,  Jewelry,  etc., 
ha.s  removed  to  No.  73  Fourth  Street. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 
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AMERICAN    GIRLS. 

In  the  course  of  a  clever  article  on  this  always  in- 
teresting topic,  a  writer  in  the  St.  Louis  Spectator 
says  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
spread-eagleism  underlying  the  character  of  every  true- 
born  American,  which  is  given  to  breaking  out,  like 
the  pent-up  fires  of  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  on  the 
slightest  provocation.  This  is  partly  owing  to  clim- 
atic effect.  The  air  of  our  country  is  wonderfully  ex- 
hilarating, owing  to  an  overweening  sense  of  con- 
scious superiority,  the  natural  result  of  rapid  advance- 
ment, whether  of  the  individual  or  the  State  ;  but  if 
there  is  one  thing  more  than  another  of  which  Ameri- 
cans can  afford  to  be  proud,  it  is  their  girls.  Are  they 
not  admitted  to  be  the  most  beautiful,  graceful,  and 
witty  women  that  congregate  in  foreign  capitals  or 
flirt  at  foreign  watering-places?  Are  they  not  con- 
stantly forming  alliances  with  the  tender  sprouts  of 
the  oldest  family  trees  of  Europe's  aristocracy  ?  True, 
some  ill-natured  people  assert  that  such  matches  are 
only  made  by  titled  grooms  with  an  eye  to  the  ducats 
of  the  wealthy  paternal,  but  such  remarks  are  plainly 
the  outcome  of  a  consuming  envy.  Are  there  not 
scores  of  wealthy  British  maidens  of  "  low  degree," 
for  mercenary  lords  to  marry,  if  money  alone  were 
the  object?  But  it  isn't — it's  the  lovely  face,  the 
graceful  willowy  form,  the  easy,  sprightly,  unaffected 
manner,  and  not  least,  the  underlying  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence, of  conscious  equality,  of  quiet  contempt 
for  mere  rank  and  title  irrespective  of  personal  worth 
or  cultivated  brains.  It  is  these  which  charm  the 
blase  man  of  society  ;  he  finds  a  woman  of  ideas,  of 
opinions,  untrammeled  by  customs  and  rules  which 
make  mere  automatons  of  her  sex,  as  in  select  English 
society,  or  expressionless  dolls,  as  in  French  circles. 

Given  proper  surroundings  and  correct  associations, 
and  the  education  of  the  average  American  girl  is 
calculated  to  and  does  produce  a  type  of  woman  as 
near  perfection  as  it  is  possible  for  erring  human  na- 
ture to  be.  Cynical  old  bachelors,  whose  hearts 
have  long  since  disappeared  under  the  corroding  in- 
fluence of  selfishness,  may  sneer  at  this  assertion,  and 
indulge  in  a  variety  of  satirical  remarks  upon  the 
utter  frivolity  and  lack  of  brain-matter  in  the  femi- 
nine make  up,  but  all  right-minded  people  will  take 
their  opinion  for  what  it  is  worth,  and  casting  about 
among  their  female  acquaintances,  can  cite  more 
than  one  example  of  perlect  womanhood  among  them. 
Constant  association  with  the  opposite  sex  in  the 
home  circle,  in  the  school-room,  and  unrestrained  in- 
tercourse in  the  social  circle,  have  the  effect  of  sharp- 
ening her  faculties,  broadening  her  views,  strengthen- 
ing her  intellect,  until  the  worn-out  theory  of  mental 
inferiority  has  been  laid  on  the  shelf,  together  with 
various  other  exploded  doctrines  of  the  Dark  Ages. 
Doubtless  the  true  secret  of  her  acknowledged  superi- 
ority in  beauty  is  more  a  question  of  mind  than  mat- 
ter—more the  reflex  of  an  intellectual,  cultivated 
soul  than  the  result  of  a  combination  of  flesh-tints 
and  sparkling  eyes.  The  most  perfect  beauty  of  form 
and  feature  will  pall  on  the  most  constant  beholder  if, 
like  a  photograph  or  bit  of  statuary,  it  remains  always 
the  same — the  same  set  expression,  cold  and  unchang- 
ing as  snow-capped  mountain  summits.  ■ 

Moore  and  Byron  have  made  the  world  acquainted 
with  very  bewitching  liouris  and  peris,  and  such  soft, 
gazelle-eyed  specimens  of  womanhood — very  lovely, 
and  languorous,  and  soul-steeping  are  the  pictures 
they  paint  so  vividly,  with  their  at tar-of- roses,  and 
jeweled  toes— but  imagine  these  harem  beauties 
transferred  to  an  American  drawing-room,  and  see 
what  show  they  would  have  beside  their  live  and 
breezy  sisters  of  the  West.  All  the  softness  and  en- 
chantment which  surround  them  would  vanish  be- 
fore the  satirical  banter  of  their  rivals  as  the  morning 
mist  disappears  before  the  strong  light  of  the  sun. 
Sensible  Nineteenth-century  beaux  would  dance  off 
with  some  pug-nosed  partner,  whose  merry  dimples 
and  witty  tongue  would  completely  banish  all  memory 
of  lolling  perfection  and  inane  flesh.  Perhaps  she 
may  be  lacking  in  the  perfect  propriety  of  the  Eng- 
lish prude,  perhaps  she  may  scorn  the  affected  inno- 
cence of  French  demoiselles,  perhaps  she  may  dis- 
play a  little  too  much  energy  and  emotion  for  a 
thoroughly  fashionable  poise,  but,  in  the  words  of  a 
contemporary  poet,  before  all  others  in  the  rosebud 
garden  of  girls  give  me  the 

"Free  and  frank  young  Yankee  maidens." 


E.  S.  Denison  has  issued  an  illustrated  pamphlet 
entitled  "  Yosemite  and  the  Big  Trees."  It  contains 
lithographic  views  of  nearly  all  the  important  points 
of  interest  in  the  valley  and  the  Mariposa  Grove. 
H.  S.  Crocker  &  Co.  are  the  lithographers,  and  the 
book  is  for  sale  by  Sam.  Miller,  No.  2  Montgomery 
Street,  and  on  the  overland  trains  of  the  Central 
and  Southern  Pacific  Railroads. 


Thirty  Days'  Trial  Allowed. — We  send  Doc- 
tor Dye's  celebrated  Electro-Voltaic  Belts,  and  other 
electric  appliances,  on  trial  for  thirty  days,  TO  MEN 
ONLY  who  are  aflicted  with  nervous  debility,  lost  vi- 
tality, and  kindred  troubles,  guaranteeing  speedy  re- 
lief and  complete  restoration  of  vigor  and  manhood. 
Illustrated  pamphlet  free.  Address,  Voltaic  Belt 
Co.,  Marshall,  Mich. 


Children  like  Pitcher's  Castoria  because  it  is  sweet  ; 
Mothers,  because  it  makes  the  child  playful  and  well, 
and  Physicians  because  it  contains  no  morphine  or 
mineral.  Wind-Colic,  Sour-Curd,  Rash,  Feverishness 
and  Worms  soon  disappear  when  Castoria  is  used. 


Go  to  Bradley  &  Rulofson's,  429  Montgomery  St. 


Wei  De  Meyer's  Catarrh  Cure  has  been  proved  to 
be  a  positive  antidote  for  Catarrh,  at  any  stage. 
Catarrh  being  a  constitutional  infection  as  well  as  a 
local  inflammation,  the  elements  of  the  Cure  are  ab- 
sorbed by  the  purulent  mucous.  It  is  unquestionably 
the  most  important  medical  discovery  since  vaccina- 
tion. Supplied  by  all  druggists,  or  delivered  by  D.  B. 
Dewey  &  Co.,  46  Dey  St. ,  N.  Y. ,  at  $1  a  package. 
Pamphlets,  with  full  explanations  and  overwhelming 
proofs,  mailed  free. 

•See  "  The  Awakening"  and  "  The  Eighth 
Wondep'"  also,  Carbolic  and  Camphor  Soap,  proof 
against  small-pox — all  at  Standard  Soap  Palace,  637 
Market  Street,  S.  F. 

Musical  Boxes,  Paillard  &  Co.,  23  Dupont 
St.     Repairing  done.     Prices   low. 


Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market  St.,  cor. 
Stockton  (over  drug  store)  S.  F.     Office  hours,  9105. 


Canvassers  make  from  $25  to  $50  per  week  selling 
goods  for  R.  G.  Rideout  &  Co.,  10  Barclay  Street, 
New  York.     Send  ior  catalogue  ind  terms. 


"  Come  into  the  shade,  oh  lover  mine,  for  the  sun's 
hot  kisses  are  warmer  than  thine ;  and  what  is  a  maid 
to  do  if  the  bloom  of  her  cheek  has  fled  like  the  spring 
stock  boom?"  "  There  is  balm  in  Gilead,  sweet,  my 
sweet ;  and  here  I  swear,  as  I  kneel  at  thy  feet,  to  go 
this  even  — boom  there  never  a  boom — and  buy  thee 
a  bottle  of  Rachel's  Bloom.  And  do  not  allow  it  to 
escape  thy  careful  observation  that  every  druggist 
keeps  that  indispensable  toilet  necessity  in  stock." 


Millions  of  men,  women  and  children,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  countless  animals,  are  yearly  cured  of  Rheuma- 
tism, Swellings,  Pain  in  the  back,  Sores,  Wounds, 
Burns,  Sprains,  Strains,  Galls  and  Lameness,  by  the 
never  failing  Centaur  Liniments.  They  are  speedy, 
cheap  and  reliable.     They  never  fail  to  do  good. 


Hackett  &  Dean,  Dentists,  No.  126  Kearny  Street, 
Thurlow  Block,     Office  hours,  9  to  4. 


Morse's  Palace  of  Art,  417  Montgomery  St. 


ART  ASSOCIATION  ROOMS. 

No.  430  Pine  Street. 

THE  LOAN  EXHIBITION 

OF  THE  SOCIETY  OF  DECORATIVE  ART 
Will   open   to   the  public  ou  THURSDAY  ENENING, 
April  28th,  at  S  o'clock,  and  will  remain  open   daily  from  10 
A.  m.  to  5  p.  M,  and  from  i%  to  10  p.  m. 

Season  tickets,  $3.     Single  admission,  50  cents.    Children, 
half-price. 
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-HE    TIVOLI  GARDENS. 

Eddy  Street,  between  Market  and  Mason. 


Kreling  Eros.. 


.Proprietors  and  Managers 


GREAT    SUOCESS1I 

EVERY   EVENING    UNTIL    FURTHER  NOTICE. 

OLIVETTE  !         OLIVETTE  ! 
OLIVETTE !         OLIVETTE ! 

MISS    ETHEL     lYVION      AS     OLIVETTE. 


Inactive  preparation,  "The  Rose  of  Castile.' 


CALIFORNIA    THEATRE. 

FOR    TWO    WEEKS    ONLY  I 

COMMENCING    SUNDAY MAY  i,  1881 

FIRST  APPEARANCE  OF 

MR.    GUS    WILLIAMS, 

In  his  hilarious  character  of 

OUR  GERMAN  SENATOR, 

In  three  acts  and  a 

TELEPHONE, 

A    HUMOROUS    EVERY-DAY    SATIRE    ON    THE 
POSSIBILITIES   OF  POLITICAL  LIFE, 

Under  the  manngement  of 

IS  li     JOHN     llll'h.llil, 


GRAND    MATINEE, 

SATURDAY AT  2  O'CLOCK 

SgT  Box  Sheet  now  open. 


A  MPHITHEA  TRE. 


/I, 


[7  Market  St.,  junction  Fourth,  Stockton,  and  Ellis. 


McNeill  &  Lawton Proprietors 


FOR  A  SHORT  SEASON, 
COMMENCING   MONDAY  EVENING,  MAY  2, 

SHERMAN'S  EDUCATED  HORSES, 

TOMMY,  EARNEY.  TAMMIAK, 

DICK,  FRANK,  AND  JACK. 
The  only  real  Horse  Show  in  existence. 

Performing  over  130  Tncks,  all  by  WORD  OF  COM- 
MAND. No  signs  or  motions,  as  resorted  to  by  circus- 
men,  used.     Pronounced  by  all  to  be 

THE    MOST  WONDERFUL    HORSES 

IN  THE  WORLD! 

The  Horse  JACK  acts  the  Clown,  and  is  immensely  funny. 

Refined  Entertainment,  especially  pleasing  and  entertain- 
ing to  Ladies  and  Children. 

Central  Location.     Comfortable  Seats. 

Admission,  50c.     Children,  25c.     Reserved  Seats,  75c. 

PERFORMANCE  EVERY  EVENING. 

MATINEES  WEDNESDAY  AND   SATURDAY,  AT 
2  O'CLOCK  P.  M. 


VUTHWEST   CORNER    OF   BUSH. 

*^  PROF.  De  FILIPPE  gives  personal  instruction 
in  French  and  Spanish,  by  his  easy,  practical  method, 
saving  months  of  study.  Classes  and  private  lessons.  Apply 
from  3  to  5  or  7  to  S  r.  m 
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0  NOT   SACRIFICE    YOUR    FUR- 

NITURE,  PIANOS,  and  HOUSEHOLD  GOODS 
at  auction  sales,  while  you  are  boarding,  or  out  of  the  city,  but 

STORE    THEM, 

As  well  as  your  Trunks  and  Paintings,  with 

J.    H.    MOTT    &    CO., 
t;i;  Market  St., 

Nucleus  Block,  Second  floor. 

Large,    airy  brick   building,    with    elevator.      MONEY 
LOANED  on  valuable  goods.     Terms  moderate, 


SWEEPING  REMOVAL  SALE! 


S.  MOSGROVE    &   BRO. 

Will  commence  next  Monday,  April  4,  to  close  out 
every  item  of  their  present  stock  of  Dry  Goods,  as 
they  are  determined  not  to  earry  a  single  dollar's 
worth  of  the  stock  now  on  hand  in  their  new  estab- 
lishment. Ladies  in  the  city  and  country  can  rely 
upon  securing  bargains  now  at  Mosgrove's.  All  goods 
marked  in  plain  figures,  and  sold  only  for  Cash.  Sam- 
ples sent  to  all  parts  of  the  couutry  free  of  postage. 
Parcels  delivered  free  twice  a  day  in  Oakland,  Ala- 
meda, East  Oakland,  Berkeley,  San  Leandro,  and 
Haywards. 


S.  MOSGROVE    &   BRO., 

114    AND    116    KEARNY    STREET. 


DOXEY  &  CO. 

Have  just  received  a  new  stock  of  choice 

STATIONERY, 

Comprising  English  and  Domestic  Writing  Papers  and  Envelopes, 

Elegant  PAPETERIE  and  MENU  CARDS. 
They  have  also  the  most  Elegant  Stock  of 


BIRTH-DAY 


To  be  found  in  the  city. 

fine  stationery  and  engraving  house, 
691  Market  Street,  Nucleus  Building,  Opposite  Kearny. 


D.  H.  ALLEN  &.  CO., 

IMPORTERS    AND     WHOLESALE 

-*      Liquor    Dealers.    322-324  (FRONT    STREET, 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


BUTTERICK'S 

PATTERNS-SPRING  STYLES. 

Send  Stamp  for  Catalogue.      AGENCY,  1=4  POST  ST., 
San   Francisco. 


HOUSEKEEPERS! 


O  NOT  SACRIFICE  YOUR  GOODS 

AT  AUCTION,  but 
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STORE    THEM 

—  WITH  — 

H.  WINDEL  &  CO., 

NO.    310    STOCKTON    STREET. 

Furniture,  Pianos,  Household  Goods,  Paintings,  Trunks 
etc.,  well  taken  care  of. 

We  have  three  large,  airy,  brick  buildings,  and  no  rent  to 
pay,  and  can  store  goods  very  moderate. 

Money  advanced  on  goods  at  one-half  per  cent,  per  month. 

We  guarantee  against  damage  and  moths,  and  can  give 
references  dating  back  twenty  years. 


GEENWOOD  MAGNETIC  SPRINGS 

'EAR  SANTA  CRUZ,  CONTINUES 


NE 


open  for  the  reception  of  visitors.    Only  three  hours' 
ride  from  San  Francisco  by  Narrow  Gauge  Railroad. 

A.  J.   HAIGHT,   Proprietor, 
Glenwood  Postoffice,  Santa  Cruz  Co. 


P.     HKAVTON 


PACIFIC    IRON    WORKS 

RANKIN,  BRAYTON   &   CO., 

127  lo  IS2  First  Street,  Sim  Francisco. 

Wining  Machinery  of  all  kinds,,   Sugar  Mills,  Engines— 
both  Marine  and  Stationary,  Boilers,  etc.,  etc. 


DANICHEFF  KID  GLOVES 

A  full  assortment 
of  Ladies  &  Gents 
Gloves  and  Gaunt- 
lets of  every  de- 
scription on  hand, 
or  made  to  order 
on  short  notice. 
SPECIALTIES— Kid  Gloves,  from  z  to  25  Buttons,  Lace 
Finish,  Embroidered,  Monogram,  and  Sarah  Bernhardt. 

KOBT.  C.  CLAJCK.  Factory,  114  Post  Street, 

Between  Kearny  and  Dupont,  San  Francisco. 


SAMUEL  P.  MIDDLETON,  Auctioneer. 

JOHN  MIDDLETON  &  SON, 

Stock,  Real  Estate,  and  General 

AU  CTIO  N  E  ERS, 

11G  Montgomery  Street, 

Occidental  Hotel  Block,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


BOOKS 


J.  B.    OTOXXOR   A    CO, 

Dealers  in 

Books,  Stationery,  Sheet 

Music,  Pianos,  A  Organs, 

83  Dupont  St.,  S.  F. 


Boston  and  California 

DRESS  JREFORM 

Health,  Decency,  and  Beauty. 
MERINO  UNION   UNDER-SUITS   (Splendid.     Try 
them).     Worth  Under  Garments,  Shoulder  Braces,  Abdom- 
inal Supports,  Hygienic  Corsets,  Children's  Corded  Waists. 
Dressmaking,  and  Patterns  Cut.     Send  Stamp  for  Circulars. 

MRS.  ItS.  H.  OB5ER. 

SOLE  ACEXT.  430  Suiter  Street. 


O.  BEACH, 

BOOKSELLER    AXD    STATIONER, 


Just  Received 

WEDDING,  VISITING 

and  BIRTHDAY 

10J  Montgomery  Street,  op».  Occldcuta 


CARD! 


■ 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


THE  TUNEFUL    LIAR 

Two  Graves. 
In  thy  shining,  shine,  O  Moon  ! 
On  those  graves  of  mine,  O  Moon  ! 
Thou  hast  dewy  tears  to  weep. 
Shed  them  on  that  shrine,  O  Moon  ! 
Were  not  those  who  slumber  there, 
Moonlike,  pure  as  snow,  O  Moon? 
And  has  thou  a  lovelier  pair 
E'er  beheld?    Not  so,  O  Moon  ! 

— Chicago  Tribune  Poetry. 

Two  Backyards. 
In  thy  miauling,  miaul,  O  cat ! 
In  my  backyard  miaul,  O  cat ! 
Thou  hast  many  hours  to  miaul. 
Miaul  some,  please,  next  door,  O  cat ! 
Those  who  calmly  slumber  there 
Snore  sonorously,  O  cat ! 
Of  backyards  there  are  a  pair, 
Miaul  awhile  in  theirs,  O  cat ! 

—After  the  above  by  an  Afflicted  Liar. 

Song  of  the  Button  Hook. 
The  button-hook,  seeking  the  button,  said  : 
"  How's  this  you're  not  in  place?  " 
The  button  answered,  sobbingly, 
' '  I  dare  not  show  my  face. 
The  girl  that  wore  me  on  her  shoe — 

That  shoe  I  loved  to  clasp — 
Is  now  a  willing  struggler  in 

The  Graeco-maniac's  grasp. 
She  has  discarded  shoes,  and  now 

But  sandals  she  will  wear. 
A  secret  still,  but  this  I  know. 

She'll  drag  them  everywhere. 
Now  Lent  is  o'er,  she  will  be  seen 

At  balls,  at  hops,  and  at  soirees — 
Not  shoes,  but  sandals  a  la  Gree, 

She'll  wear,  but  not  with  ease. 
So  au  rez'oir,  mon  compagnon. 

Our  occupation's  gone. 
Farewell,  until  a  wiser  girl 

Again  her  shoes  shall  don." 

— An  Unknown  Liar. 

The    Barber's   Love. 
"  Fair  maiden,  wilt  thou  share  my  fate  ?  " 

A  love-sick  barber  cried  ; 
"Oh  no,"  said  she,  "Icannotbe 

A  litde  shaver's  bride  !" 
"Thy  lip  pomade  doth  wound  me  deep, 
And  cutteth  sharp  and  keen  ; 
Soap  precious  art  though  to  my  heart 

Which  hones  no  other  queen. 
And  since  to  be  my  bonny  bride 

Thou  wilt  not  condescend, 
I  fear  my  days  have  run  their  race, 

And  reached  their  lather  end. 
This  form  must  crumble  in  the  dust, 

These  lips  in  death  grow  dumb, 
This  barber's  mug,  so  fair  and  snug, 
Mustache-n  pale  become." 
"Oh,  scissors  !  Wherefore  talk  like  this?" 

The  maiden  fair  replied, 
"And  razor  a  row  because,  forsooth, 
I  will  not  be  your  bride. 
Comb,  whisker  round  ;  some  trim  young  lass 

You'll  win  if  you  but  try  ; 
Don't  beard  dolt,  brush  off  the  tears, 

And  ne'er  curl  up  and  dye  !  " 
Alas,  he  would  not  heed  her  words, 
But  took  a  gun — poor  soul — 
"And  blew  his  brains  out?"  no,  not  much. 
He  banged  his  barber's  poll. 

— Sundry  Liars  in  Partnership. 

Her  Favorite  Author. 
He  had  a  literary  mind, 
And  so  he  thought  had  she. 
"  What  author  art  thou  most  inclined," 

He  sighed,  ' '  Miss  Kate,  to  see  ?  " 
"  Oh,  Tennyson,"  she  yawned.     "And  why?" 

He  asked  ;  "  do  tell  me  pray." 
"  Well,  after  ten  is  on,"  she  laughed, 
"  No  author  man  would  stay." 
He  didn't  tumble.     With  delight 
He  bade  her  guess  again. 
"  I  think  Hood  By-ron  Home-r  might 

Be  pleasant,"  said  she  then. 
"  But  wouldn't  Lover  please  you  Moore?" 

He  sweetly  asked  her  low. 
"  Oh.  no,"  she  smiled  ;  "  but  now  I'm  sure 
I'd  like  to  see  Hugo."    —  H.  C.  Dod^c. 

Pentatettes. 
In  the  crevice  where  runs  the  wire  cable 
A  'Frisco  girl  showed  she  was  able 
To  get  in  her  foot, 
But  she  almost  took  root 
"  Oh,  what  shall  I  do?"  cried  the  gay  belle. 

This  did  the  by-standers  confound. 

But  a  young  man  he  knelt  on  the  ground, 

Took  off  her  bottine, 

And  the  scintillant  sheen 
Of  her  hose  fairly  dazzled  all  round. 

Had  this  girl  come  from  over  the  bay 
It  ne'er  would  have  happened  this  way; 

They  make  excellent  wives, 

But  they  wear  number  fives. 
And  their  pedals  are  like  bales  of  hay. 

— A  San  Francisco  Liar. 

There  was  a  young  man  in  Oakland 
Who  wanted  to  join  a  brass  band, 

So  he  bought  him  a  tuba ; 

The  neighbors  were  few,  b 
U  t  determined — the  funeral  was  grand. 

— Our  Unmusical  Liar. 


A    Lady    ou    Lotta. 
Look  at  Lotta  with  her  legs — 
Able  legs — 
What  a  world  of  merriment  is  in  those  taper  pegs. 
How  they  tinkle,  tinkle,  tinkle 

In  their  mix  of  mite  and  might ! 
While  the  spangles  that  o'ersprinkle 
All  her  stocking  seem  to  twinkle 

With  a  crystalline  delight — 
Keeping  time,  time,  time, 
In  an  acrobatic  rhyme. 
To  the  kick-kickabulation  that's  as  light  as  though 
on  eggs, 
Ky  the  legs,  legs,  legs,  legs, 

Legs,  legs,  legs — 
By  the  jiggling  and  the  wriggling  of  the  legs. 
— From  Hie  Fashion  English  of  Clara  Belle. 


INSURANCE         f       COMPANY 

of  california. 

Capital, 

Assets,  December  31, 1880,    - 


$750,000 
$1,100,000 


D.  J.  STAPLES,  President. 
ALPHEUS   BULL,  Vice-President 


GEO.  D.  DORN'IN,  Secretary. 
W.  J.  DUTTON,  Assl  Secretary. 


AGENTS    IN    ALL    PRINCIPAL    LOCALITIES. 


The  ARGONAUT  is  Printed  with  Ink  Manufactured  by 

SHATTUCK  &  FLETCHER, 

520  Commercial  Street,  San  Francisco. 


HERRMANN'S 

Spring  and  Summer  Style 

SILK    DRESS    HATS 

NOW  OUT! 

Also,  -lu-f   Received,  a  Large  Stork  of  Novelties  in  Fine  Stiff  and  Soft  Felt  Hats,  suitable  for 

Spring  Wear. 

336  KEARNY  STREET,       NEAR  PINE. 


L.  D.  Latimer.  Wm.  W.  Morrow. 

LATIMER   &.   MORROW, 

Attorneys  and  Counsellors  at  Law, 

Rooms  75,  76,  and  77  Nevada  Block, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


THUNDER  POWDER  COMP'Y. 

OFFICE, 

606   Montgomery   St.,  Room  4. 


WM.  SHERMAN President 

C.  M.  OAKLEY Secretary 

CHARLES  DE  LACY General  Manager 


BOARD    OF    DIRECTORS. 

WM.  SHERMAN,  GEO.  W.  PRESCOTT, 

F.  M.  PIXLEY,  E.  G.  WA1TE, 

W.  W.  DODGE,  CHAS.  DE  LACY, 

WM.  M.  STEWART. 


This  Company  offers  to  the  public  a  new  explosive— an 
entirely  new  invention,  powerful,  cheap,  and  safe,  and  in 
every  respect  superior  to  any  other  explosive  now  in  use. 

The  Officers  of  the  Company  will  take  pleasure  in  com- 
municating to  miners,  and  others  desiring  to  experiment  with 
thcsame,  full  particulars  by  mail,  or  personal  ex  jlanation 


The  New  and  Magnificent 

"  Hotel  del  Monte." 

MONTEREY    CAL, 
Open  all  the  Year  Round. 

NOTICE   TO    EASTERN    VISITORS. 

MOSTEKEY,  CA1.,  Dec.  16,  1880. 

The  tuulersisnecl  begs  leave  to  announce  thai 

the  "  HOTEL  DEI  JIOXTE  "  will  be  kept  open 

for  the   entertainment   of  guests  aU  the  year 

round.    Terms  :  By  the  day,  S3  ;  week,  $17.50 ; 

month,  $70. 

GEO.   SCHONEWALD, 

MANAGER. 


TMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE   CO., 


of  London.     Instituted  1803. 


LONDON  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION  of  Lon- 
don.    Establishad  1720. 
NORTHERN  ASSURANCE   COMPANY  of  London 

and  Aberdeen.     Establised  1S36. 
QUEEN  INSURANCE  COMPANY of  Liverpool.    Es- 
tablished 1857. 

Aggregate  Capital $37,092,750 

Aggregate  Assets 41,896,923 

A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  W-  LANE    BOOKER, 
ROET.  DICKSON.  Manager.  Agent  and  Attorney. 
Pacific  Branch  Office,  S.  E.  Comer  California  and  Mont- 
gomery Streets,  (Safe  Deposit  Building.)  San  Francisco. 


C  J.  HUTCHINSON. 


H.  K.  MANN. 


HUTCHINSON    &.    MANN, 
Insurance  Agency, 

322  and  324  California  St.,  and  302  and  304  Sansome  St.. 
San  Francisco,  N.  E.  cor.  California  and  Sansome  Sts. 
Captain  A.  M.  Burns,  Marine  Surveyor. 
W.  L.  Chalmers,  Z.  P.  Clark,  J.  C  Staples, 

Special  Agents  and  Adjusters. 


Jjtmpfoi 


THE    BEST 

AND 
CHEAPEST 

fanoa 


natural 
aperient  water. 

SUPERIOR    TO   ALL    OTHER    LAXATIVES 

"SPEEDY,  SURE,  &  GENTLE/' 
Prof.  Roberts,  F.R.C.P.  London. 

The  most  certain  and  comfortable  cathar- 
tic in  cases  of  constipation  and  sluggish 
liver  or  piles. 

Ordinary  Dose,  a  Wineglassful  before  breakfast. 
Of  all  Druggists  and  Mineral  Water  Dcale  rs. 

FOR  SALE   BY 

RUHL  BROTHERS 

522  Montgomery  Street, 
SAN    FRANCISCO. 


(TIERRA  NEVADA  MINING  COMPA- 

*^^  ny.  Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San 
Francisco,  California.  Location  of  works,  Virginia  Mining 
District,   Storey  County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  o "  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  22d  day  of  April,  18S1,  an  assess- 
ment (No.  68),  of  one  dollar  ($1)  per  share  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately  in 
United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of  the 
Company,  Room  61,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  twenty-sixth  (26th)  day  of  May,  1881,  will  be  de- 
linquent, and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and  un- 
less payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Wednesday,  the 
fifteenth  (15th)  day  of  June,  1SS1,  to  pay  the  delinquent 
assessment,  together  with  the  costs  of  advertising  and  ex- 
penses of  sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

E.  L.   PARKER,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  61,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


B 


ELCHER  SILVER  MINING  CO 

Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.  Location  of  works,  Gold  Hill,  Storey  County, 
Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  twelfth  day  of  April,  1881,  an  assess- 
ment (No.  27)  of  Seventy-five  (75)  Cents  per  share  was 
levied  upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  im- 
mediately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the 
ofHce  of  the  Company,  Room  8,  No.  327  Pine  Street  (San 
Francisco  Stock  and  Exchange  Board  Building,)  San  Fran- 
cisco, California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  the  seventeenth  (17th)  day  of  May,  1S81,  will  be 
delinquent,  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and, 
unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Tuesday, 
the  seventh  day  of  June,  1881,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assess- 
ment, together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of 
sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

JNO.  CROCKETT,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  8,  327  Pine  Street,  (S.  F.  Stock  and  Ex- 
change Board.)  San  Fra  ■  nsco.  California. 


T\IVIDEND   NOTICE.— OFFICE    Oh 

-*~^  the  Eureka  Consolidated  Mining  Company,  Nevada 
Block,  Room  37. — San  Francisco,  April  15,  1S81  —  At  a 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  above  named  Com- 
pany, held  this  day,  a  Dividend  (No.  66)  of  Fifty  Cents  per 
share  was  declared,  payable  on  WednesdAy,  April  20th, 
1881.     Transfer  books  closed  until  the  21st  instant. 

P.  JACOBUS,  Secretary  pro  tern. 


$< 


to  $20  per  day  at  home.     Samples  worth  $5  free.    Ad- 
dress STINSON  &  CO.,  Portland,  Maine. 


PACIFIC  ROLLING  MILL  GO. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Manufacturers  of 

Railroad  and  Merchant  Iron 

Car  and  Locomotive  Axles  and  Frames,  and  Hammered 
Iron  of  every  description.  Rolled  Beams,  Angle,  Channel, 
and  T  Iron,  Bridge,  and  Machine  Bolts,  Lag  Screws,  Nuts, 
Washers,  etc.  Steamboat  Shafts,  Cranks,  Pistons,  Connect- 
ing^ Rods,  etc,  etc     Highest  price  paid  for  Scrap  Iron. 

OFFICE,   202    MARKET   STREET. 


$66 


a  week  in  your  own  town.    Terms  and  $5  outfit  free. 
Address  H    HALLETT  &  CO.,  Portland,  Maine. 


GEO.    W.    PRESCOTT.  IRVING    M.    SCOTT.  H.   T.  SCOTT. 

UNION    IRON  WORKS 

PRESCOTT,  SCOTT  &  CO. 

(Oldest  and  most  extensive  Foundry  on  the  Pacific  Coast.) 

Cor.  First  and  Mission  Sts., 

P.  O.  Box,  313S.  SAN   FRANCISCO 


JOS.  F.  FORDERER, 

Manufacturer  of 

Galvanized    Iron    Cornices, 

Chimney  Tops  and   Iron   Skylights, 

Metal  and  Slate  Roofing.! 

53    BEALE    STREET. 

George  Campbell.  E.  D.  Heatle\ 

DICKSON,  DeWOLF  &  CO., 
Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants 

412  AND  414  BATTERY  ST., 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIFORNIA 

THE 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  REFINERY 

SAN    FRANCISCO, 

A/TANUFACTURERS    OF   ALL 

Classes  of  Refined  Sugars,  including  Loaf  Sugar 
for  export. 

C.  AIIOLPHE  LOW,  President. 

Office — 20S  California  Street. 

CHARLES  R.  ALLEN 

Order  for  House 
Office  by 
phone  308. 

Agent  Pittsourg  Coal  Wining  Company. 

118    and    130    Beale    Street.    S.   F. 


Wholes 
and  Re 
Dealer 


UUHLTelei 


-    L.  DODGE L.  H.  SWEENEY. 


-J.  E.  SUGGLES 


DODGE,  SWEENEY  &  CO. 

IMPORTERS, 

Wholesale  Provision  Dealers, 

AND 

COMMISSION     MERCHANTS, 

Nos.  114  and  116  Market,  and  n  and  13  California  Sts. 


Books,  Pamphlets,  Cards,  Circulars,  Billheads,  Stat  ments, 
Tags,  Posters,  etc.,  at  low  prices. 


L.  II EN  IRK  31.  Provision  Packer 

AND    WHOLESALE    DEALER    IN 

Hams,  Bacon,  Pork,  Lard,  Smoked  Beef,  Tongues, 
Etc  Also,  the  first  genuine  Sugar  and  Spice  Cured  Hams 
in  California,  made  by  the  old  Pioneer  Pork  Packer, 

L.    HENTRICH, 
P.  O.  Box,  1297.         513  and  515  Front  St.,  S.  F. 


California  Sugar  Refinery. 

OFFICE,      -      ■       -      215  Front  St. 
WORKS,    Eighth  and  Brannan     ts. 

C.  SPRECKELS,  President, 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS.  Vice-President, 

A.   B.  SPRECKELS.  Secretary. 


S.  P.  COLLINS  &  CO. 

'HOLESALE   AND    RETAIL 

dealers  in  Old  London  Dock  Brandies,  Port  Wines, 
Sherries,  and  all  the  choicest  brands  Champagne,  Apple  Jack, 
Pisco,  Arrack,  Cordials,  Liquors,  etc.  320  MONTGOM- 
ERY  and  511  CALIFORNIA  STREETS.  S.  F. 


w- 


Newton  Booth,  C.  T.  Wheeler,  Sacaramento. 

J.  T.  Glover,  W.  W.  Dodge,  San  Francisco. 

W.    W.    DODGE    &   CO. 

WHOLESALE   GROCERS, 

Northwest  comer  Clay  and   Front   Streets,  San   Francisco. 

JOHN  TAYLOR  *  CO. 

118  and  120  Market  Street,  and  15  and  17  California  Street 

ASS  A  VERS'    MATERIALS,   MINE 

-^-*-      and  Mill  Supplies,  also  Druggists'  Glassware. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


C»    JET  •    Sit    Bit 


Overland  Ticket  Office,  Oakland  Ferry,  foot  of  Market  St. 

COMMENCING  SUNDA  V,  APRIL  24., 

**■*'      1881,  and  until  further  notice, 

TRAINS  AND  BOATS  will  leave  SAN  FRANCISCO 

8  OO  •A'^-i  Daily,  Local  Passenger  Tram 

'  for  Valiejo,   Napa,    (Sonoma,)   St.   Helena  and 

Calistoga,  {Geysers)  ;  for  Benicia,  Davis,  and  Woodland  ; 
for  Sacramento,  Marys  ville,  Chico,  Red  Bluff  and  Redding 
(Portland,  Oregon)  ;  for  Colfax  and  Alta,  Connects  at  Da- 
vis, Sundays  excepted,  for  Williams,  (Colusa,)  and  Willows. 

S  OO  A-M-i  Daily,  Local  Passenger  Trai?i 

for  Niles,  Livermore  and  Sacramento,  connect- 
ing with  C.  P.  Atlantic  Express.  Connects  at  Niles  with 
train  arriving  at  San  Jose  at  10.50  a.  m.;  also  at  Gait  for 
lone. 

q    oq  A.  M.,  Daily,  S.  P.  Atlantic  Express 

7  '+J  for  Lalhrop,  Visalia,  Sumner,  Newhall,  (San- 

ta Earhara,)  Los  Angeles,  Col  ton,  Yuma,  Maricopa,  (Pres- 
cott,)  Tucson,  Benson,  (Tombstone,)  Deming,  N.  M., 
(Junction  A.  T.  &  S.  F.  R.  R.)  and  Rogers,  (El  Paso,  1286 
miles  from  San  Francisco.) 

r q  qq  A.   M.j  Daily,  Local  Passenger 

Train  to  Haywards  and  Niles. 

9   qq  P.  M.,  Daily,  Local  Passenger  Train 

^  *  arriving  at  San  Jose  at  5.10  p.  M. 

■?    20  P'  M- Daily,    C.   P.   Atlantic  Ex- 

J  '^?  press  for  Sacramento,  Colfax,  Reno,  (Virginia 

City,)  Battle  Mountain,  (Austin,)  Palisade,  (Eureka,)  Og- 
den,  Omaha  and  East,  Connects  at  Davis,  Sundays  ex- 
cepted, for  Knight's  Landing. 

qq  P.M., Sundays  Excepted,  Local  Pas- 

senger  Train  for  Martinez  and  Antioch. 

/  OO  P-  M">  Sundays  Excepted — Yosemite 

*J~m  *-' *-/  Passenger  Train  for  Valiejo,  Napa  and  Calisto- 
ga ;  for  Lathrop  and  Gait ;  for  Merced  and  Madera  (Yo- 
semite and  Big  Trees.) 

a  qq  P.  AI.,  Sundays  Excepted,- Steamer 

TT*  for  Landings  on  the  Sacramento  River. 

a    9  q  P.  Af., Daily,  S.  P.  Emigrant  Train 

*Y  V?  for  Los  Angeles,  "Deming  "  and  East. 

5qq    P.   M.j    Daily,    Local   Passenger 
•  *-"-'     Train  for  Niles  and  Livermore. 

C    OQ  P-    M.j    Daily,  C.     P.    Emigrant 

J  *^J  *-*     Train   for  "Ogden,"  Omaha   and  East. 

Connections/or ' '  Valiejo  "  made  at  Valiejo  Junction  from 
trains  leaving  San  Francisco  at  8.00  a.  m.,  9.30  a.  m.,  and 
3,30  P.  m.,  Daily,  and  4.00  P.  m.,  Sundays  excepted. 

Sunday  Excursion  Tickets  to  San  Pablo,  Valiejo,  Benicia 
and    Martinez. 

FROM    SAN    FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 


RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


J 


A.   M. 


B  6.IO 
7.OO 
7-30 
8.00 
8.30 
9.OO 
9.30 

10.00 
10.30 
11.00 
11.30 
12.00 


12.30 
1. 00 
1.30 

3.00 

3-3° 
4.00 
4-3° 
5-oo 
5-3° 
6.00 
6.30 
7.00 
8.10 
9.20 
10.40 
mi. 45 


7.00 
8.00 
9.00 
10.00 
11.00 
.  12.00 

P.   M. 
I. OO 
2.00 

3-°o 
4.00 
S-oo 
6.00 
B*7-oo 
*8.io 

*9-20 

*io.40 
1*11.45 


OB 


A.  M. 


6.IO 
B  7.30 

B  8.30 
B9.3a 


B5.30 
B  6.3O 


P   PI 

S  a 


B  6.IO 
7-3° 
8.30 
9-30 
10.30 


12.30 
I-30 

3-30 
4-3° 
5-3° 

7.00 


9 
10.40 


8.00 
10.00 


9- 30 
10.30 
11.30 
P.  M. 
I. OO 
3-00 
4.00 
5-00 
6.00 
B6.30 


P.  M. 

I -30 
3-3° 
4-3° 
5-3° 
B  6.30 


~"~Y 


Change  cars 
at  West 
Oakland. 


TO   SAN    FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 


oi  2 


A. 

M. 

B7 

^O 

3P 

aq 

30 

BIO 

30 

11*5.40 
"*6.25 
7.00 


P.   M. 

3-3° 
B4.30 

B  5.30 
B  6.30 

B7.3O 


4.OO 
5.00 
6.00 


*9-55 


From 

Oakland 

(Broadway). 


a.  M. 

3  5.20 
i  6.00 
6.50 
7.24 
7-54 
8.24 
8.54 
9.24 
9-54 
10.24 
10.54 
11.24 
"•54 


12.54 
1.24 
i-54 
2-54 
3-24 
3-54 
4.24 
4-54 
5-24 
5-54 
6.24 
6-54 
8.00 
9.10 

10.3a 


B — Sundays  Excepted. 
*  Alameda  passengers  change  cars  at  Oakland 


CREEK  ROUTE. 

From  San  Francisco — Daily — 9.15  and  11,15  a.  m.     1.1= 

— 3. 15  and  5.15  p.  m.    Daily  Except  Sundays — 7.15  a.  m. 

From  Oakland  —Daily — S.isand  10.15  a.  m.     12.15 — 2-15 

and  4.15  p.  M.     Daily  Except  Sundays — 6.15  A.  M. 

"Official  Schedule  Time"  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co. 

Jewelers,  101  and  103  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F. 


A.  N.  TOWNE, 

General  Sup't. 


T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Ag't. 


C.   ADOLPHE   LOW  &   CO. 
Commission  Merchants, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 

QFFICE  IN  NEW  YORK,  42  CEDAR 

*J     Street. 
iST  Liberal  advances  made  on  consignments. 


nilHTIinr  CU2ED I   Greatest  Invention  of  the 


704  Sac'lo  st.  SanFrancbco.Cai 


Q  QA  A-  M.  SUNDAYS  ONLY,   forSan  Joseand 


,  P.M. 


OUTHERNMCIFI 


BROAD    GAUGE. 

SPRING  ARRANGEMENT. 
Commencing  Sunday,  April   io,  i88r,  and   until  fur- 
ther notice. 
Passenger  trains  will  leave  San  Francisco,  from  Passenger 
Depot   on   Townsend   Street,    between   Third   and    Fourth 
Streets,  as  follows  : 

8QQ    A-  M-  DAILY  for  San  Jose  and  Way  Stations. 
.  rVO    Returning,  arrives  S.  F.  3.37  P.  M. 

^"Stages   for   Pescadero  (via   San  Mateo)  connect  with 
this  train  only. 
\. 
ay  Stations.  Returning  arrives  S.  F.  8 

1  A  A  €\  A"  M"  Dai'y  (Monterey  and  Soledad  Through 
J.V.TV  Tram  for  San  Jose,  Gilroy,  (Hollister  and 
Tres  Pinos,)  Pajaro,  Castroville,  Monterey,  Salinas,  Soledad 
and  Way  Stations.     (Returning,  arrives  S.  F.  6.00  P.  M.) 

S23"  Stage  connections  made  with  this  train.  (Pescadero 
stages  via  San  Mateo  excepted.) 

3QA  p-  M-  DAILY,  Sundays  excepted,  "Monte- 
,Olf  Rev  Express,"  for  San  Mateo,  Redwood,  Menlo 
Park,  Santa  Clara,  San  Jose,  Gilroy,  (Hollister  and  Tres 
Pinos,)  Pajaro,  Castroville,  (Salinas,)  and  Monterey.  Re- 
turning, arrives  S.  F.  10.02  A.  M. 

4£\f\  P.   M.   Daily  Express  for  San  Jose   and  prin- 
■  -VVF  cipal  Way  Stations.     Returning,    arrives   S.    F. 
9.00  A.  M. 

23T  Sundays  only  this  train  stops  at  all  Way  Stations. 

5-|   pr   P-  M.  Daily,  Sundays  excepted,  for  Menlo  Park 
>  _L  *}  and  Way  Stations.     Returning  arrive  at  S .  F.  at 
S.oo  A    M. 

6      0A  p-  M.   DAILY  for   Menlo  Park  and  Way  Sta- 
■  Ovf  tions.     Returning,  arrives  S.  F.  6.40  A.  M. 

SPECIAL    RATES  TO  MONTEREY, 

SINGLE  TRIP  TICKETS !...$,  w 

EXCURSION   TICKETS  (ROUND    TRIP),  sold 
on  Saturdays  and  Sunday  mornings,  good  for  return 

until  following  Monday  inclusive $5  00 

Also,  EXCURSION  TICKETS  to  San  Jose  and  inter- 
mediate points,  sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sunday  mornings, 
good  for  retum  until  following  Monday  inclusive. 

Ticket    Offices— Passenger  Depot,   Townsend    Street, 
and  No.  2  New  Montgomery  Street,  Palace  Hotel. 
C.  BASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.  Asst  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


SOUTHERN  DIVISIONS. 
SS3T  Passengers  for  Los  Angeles  and  intermediate  points, 
as  also  Yuma  and  all  points  east  of  the  Colorado  River,  will 
take  the  cars  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  via  OAK- 
LAND, leaving  SAN  FRANCISCO  via  Ferry  Landing, 
Market  Street,  at  9.30  a.  m.  daily,  (S.  P.  Atlantic  Express 
Train.) 


<TOU7H  PACIFLC  COAST  R.  R. 
•^  New  Route — Narrow  Gauge. 

SUMMER       ARRANGEMENT 


Commencing  APRIL  4,  1881,  Boats  and  Trains  will 
leave  San  Francisco  from  Ferry  Landing,  loot  of  Market 
Street,  as  follows : 

O  2n  A.  M.  DAILY,  for  Alameda,  West  San  Leandro, 
o.ou  West  San  Lorenzo,  Russel's,  Mt.  Eden,  Alvarado, 
Hall's,  Newark,  Mowry's,  Alviso,  Agnew's,  Santa  Clara, 
San  Jose,  Lovelady's,  Los  Gatos,  Alma,  Wright's,  Glen- 
wood,  Dougherty's  Mill,  Felton,  Big  Tree  Grove,  Summit, 
and  Santa  Cruz. 

Jin  P.  M.,  Daily,  for  Santa  Cruz  and  all  intermediate 
•Ju  Stations. 
j    qq  P.  M.,  Daily,  Sundays  excepted,  for  San  Jose  and 
T*J        all  intermediate  points. 

g£T  In  Alameda,  all  Through  Trains  will  stop  at  Park 
Street  and  Pacific  Avenues  only. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS 
Sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  good  until  Monday  follow- 
ing, inclusive,  to  San  Jose  and  return,  $2.50;  Santa   Cruz 
and  return,  $5. 

FERRIES  AND  LOCAL  TRAINS  FROM  SAN  FRAN- 
CISCO: 

From  San  Francisco— *6. 35,  7.35,  8.30,  9-30,  10.30, 
11.30  a.m.  12.30,  1.30,  12.30,  3.30,  4.30,  5.30,6.30, 
7-3°i  8.30,  and  11.30  p.  m. 
From  High  Street,  Alameda— "5.45,  "6.45,  7.45,  8.38, 
9-35.  iQ-35,  "-35  A.  m.  12.35,  ti-35.  2-35.  3-35,  4-35, 
5-35,  6.35,  and  9.35    P.  w. 

t  Saturdays  and  Sundays  only. 
*  Daily,  Sundays  excepted. 
Up- town  ticket  offices,  208  Montgomery  Street.     Baggage 
checked  at  hotels  and  residences. 

Through  Trains  arrive  at  San  Francisco  at  9.35  and  10.35 
A.  M.,  and  6.35  P.  M. 

F.  W.  BOWEN,  G.  H.  WAGGONER, 

Superintendent.  Gen.  Pass.  Agent. 


INSURANCE. 


ORGANIZED    1861. 

Capital,    -    -    -     $600,000.00 

Re-Insurance  Reserve,     $79,542.03 
Reserve  for  unpaid  losses,  15,900.00 
NET   SVRPLIS   over  all 
liabilities,      -      -      -      144,562.40 

Total  Assets,      -     $840,004.43 

C.  T.  HOPKINS,  President. 

L.  L.  EROMWELL,  Vice-President. 
ZENAS   CROWELL,  Secretary. 

E.  T.   BARNES,  Assistant  Secretary. 


■THE  STATE    INVESTMENT  AND 

*■       INSURANCE  CO.,  of  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
FIRE  AND   1I.11IIM;. 

STATEMENT  JANUARY  i,  iSSr. 

Cash  Capital $200,000  00 

Reserve  for  Reinsurance 99,743  59 

Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses 9,004  42 

Net  Surplus 57,528  53 


"THE  QUEEN  OF  TABLE  WATERS." 

"  For  water  drinkers  it  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  have  at  command  a  table  water  of 
the  highest  type  of  purity,  agreeable  in  flavour, 
exhilarating  by  reason  of  its  sparkling  effer- 
vescence, and  suitable  for  daily  use  as  a  table 
luxury  ;  and  in  home  circles,  as  at  public  ban- 
quets, the  APOLLINARIS  NATURAL 
MINERAL  WATER  has  established  itself  in 
public  and  professional  favour  as  possessing 
these  qualities,  and  I  believe  its  introduction 
may  be  recommended  and  supported  as  of  great 
value  to  the  cause  of  temperance  and  good 
health." 

London,  Eng.     August  24,  i  SSo.      [Signed) 
NORMAN     KERR,     M.D.,     F.L.S. 

Of  all  Grocers,  Druggists,  and  Mineral  Water  Dealers. 

BEWARE  OP  IMITATIONS, 

FOR  SALE  EY 

RUHL  BROTHERS 

522  Montgomery  Street, 
SAN    FRANOISCO. 


TIBER,  BARKER  &  CO. 

f PORTERS    AND     WHOLESALE 

GROCERS,  108  and  no  California  St.,  San  Francisco 


Total  Assets  . ._. $366,276  54 

Income  for  year  1880 $238,113  82 

Losses  paid  during  year  1880 $109,400  42 

Lossess  paid  since  organization $1,118,176  28 

We  are  also  Agents  of  the  following  Companies : 
XEW    li  llirsilllti:    FIRE    INSURANCE    CO.,  of 
Manchester,  N.  H. 

Assets,  January  1,  1881 $585,334  20 

PACIFIC  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO.  of  New  York. 

Assets,  January  1,  1881 $722,319  53 

United  Assets  of  Company  and  Agencies $1,673,930  27 

officers  : 
A.  J.  Bryant,  President.     Richard  Ivers,  Vice-President. 

Chas.  H.  Cushing,  Secretary. 
Office,  21S  and  rat  San  sonic  St.,  San  Francisco. 


BRITISH    AND    FOREIGN 

Mariiie  Insurance  Co.,  Limited. 

Capital  Subscribed 85,000,000 

Capital  Paid  lip 1,000,000 

Cash  Reserve  Fund  (in  addition  to  capital)   1,031,741 


Pacific  Department 
LONDON  AND  LANCASHIRE 

Fire  Insurance  Company, 

OF  LIVERPOOL. 

Capital $7,500,000 

Cash  Assets 1,820,943 


MANCHESTER 
Fire   Insurance  Company, 

OF  MANCHESTER 

Capital $5,000,000 

Cash  Assets 1,288,307 


BALFOUR,    GUTHRIE    &    CO. 

General  Agents. 

GEO.   W.  SPENCER,     -      -     MANAGER. 

31G  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 


COMMERCIAL 

INSURANCE   COMPANY  OF  CALA, 
FIRE   AND    MARINE. 

Principal  office,  405  California  Street.  San  Francisco 
JOHN  H.  WISE,  President. 
CHAS.  A.  LATON,  Secretary. 


BANKING. 


T 


"HE  NEVADA   BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Capital  paid  up. $3,000,000 

Reserve j  U.  S.  Bonds 4,000,000 

Agency  at  New  York 62  Wall  Street 

Agency  at  Virginia,  Nevada. 


Buys  and  sells  Exchange  and  Telegraphic  Transfers. 

Issues  Commercial  and  Travelers'  Credits. 

This  Bank  has  special  facilities  for  dealing  in  bullion. 


TTOME  MUTUAL 
tt  INSURANCE  COMPANYj 

406  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Capital. .  .(Paid  up  in  Gold). .  .$300,000  00 
Assets,  Jan.  i,  1880 jOf,io6  34 

PRESIDENT J.  F.  HOUGHTON. 

VICE-PRESIDENT L.  L.  BAKER. 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R.    STORY 


yV/ii  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


Capital .$3,000,000 

William  Alyord President. 

Thomas   Brown Cashier. 

Byron  Murray,  Jr Assistant  Cashier. 


AGENTS— New  York,  Agency  or  tlie  Banb  of 
California ;  Boston,  Trcniont  National  Bank ; 
Chicago,  I  nion  National  Bank  ;  St.  Louis,  Boat- 
men's Savings  Bank  ;  New  Zealand,  the  Bank  of 
New  Zealand ;  London,  N.  II.  Bothschild  A 
Sons  ;  China,  Japan,  India,  and  Australia,  the 
Oriental  Bank  Corporation. 


The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre 
spondents  in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Berlin,  Bremen, 
Hamburg,  Frankfort -on-Main,  Antwerp,  Amsterdam,  St. 
Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Christiana,  Locarno, 
Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shanghae,  Yo- 
kohama. 


THE 


ANGLO-CALIFORNIAN  BANK 


LIMITED. 
Subscribed  Capital,     - 
Paid  I  p  Capital, 
Reserve  Fund, 


F.   F.  LOW, 

J.  STEINHART, 


[  Managers. 


$3,000,000 

-  1,500,000 

-   225,000 

P.  N.  LILIENTHAL, 
Cashier. 


Draws  exchange  on  the  principal  points  in  the  United 
States,  Canada,  Europe,  Japan,  China,  India,  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  and  Hawaiian  Islands. 

Issues  Commercial  and  Traveler's  credits,  available  in  any 
part  of  the  world.  Also,  deals  in  bullion,  and  does  a  gen- 
eral banking  business. 


ROYAL,  NORWICH   UNION, 
AND  LANCASHIRE 

piRE    INSURANCE    COMPANIES, 

430  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Combined  Capital,  -    -   $33,750,000 
Combined  Assets,  -    $30,938,374.09 


FALKNER,  BELL  &   CO. 

General  Agents. 


$72 


a  week.    $12  a  dayat  homeeasily  made.    Costlyout 
fit  free.     Address  TRUE  &  CO.,  Augusta,  Maine 


STEAMER    TRAVEL. 


ACCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY 

—  FOR  — 

JAPAN    AND    CHINA, 

Leave  Wharf,  Cor.  First  and  Brannan  Streets,  at  i  p.  m.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 

GAELIC,       OCEANIC,       BELGIC. 

Tuesday,  May  3.     Thursday,  June  2. 

Friday,  July  1.  Tuesday,  July  19.    Friday,  Aug.  19. 

Saturday,  Sep.  17.       Thursday,  Oct.  6,    Friday,  Nov,  4. 
Saturday,  Dec.  3.        Wednesday,  Dec.  21. 
Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  ani  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.'s  General  Offices,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rick,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  202 
Market  Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD,  President. 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP   CO 

Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway  Wharf 
for  PORTLAND  (Oregon),  ev:ry  five  days,  direct,  and  for 
LOS  ANGELES,  SANTA  BARBARA,  SANTA  CRUZ, 
SAN  DIEGO,  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO,  and  other  Northern 
and  Southern  Coast  Ports,  leaving  San  Francisco  about 
every  third  day. 

For  day  and  hour  of  sailing,  see  the  Company's  advertise- 
ment in  the  San  Francisco  daily  papers. 
Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgo.merv  St.,  near  Pine. 
G00DALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  Agents. 

No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


FOR^ITKA 

The  U.  S.   Mail  Steamship 

CALIFORNIA, 

CAPT.  JAMES  CARROLL, 

ytriLL  SAIL  FROM  PORT  TOWN- 

'  end,  Washington  Territory,  for  Sitka,  Alaska,  on 

the  1st  day  of  April,  and  on  the  1st  day  of  each  succeeding 
month  in  i83i. 

For  freight  or  passage,  apply  to  the  purser  on  board. 

March  4,  1881.  P.  B.  CORNWALL. 


WILLIAMS,     DOIOND    &    €0. 

SHIPPING   AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

Union   Building,  Junction  Market  and  Pine  Streets,   San 
Francisco. 

GENTS  FOR  PACIFIC  MAIL  S.  S. 

Co.  ;  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co.  ;  The  Cunard 
Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co. ;  The  Hawaiian  Line  ;  The  China 
Traders'  Insurance  Co.,  Limited;  The  Marine  Insurance 
Co.  of  London ;  The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works ;  The 
Glasgow  Iron  Co.  ;  Nich.  Ashton  &  Son's  Salt. 


A 


FREE 


8  Samples  and  C»t*lo(ni~  orTieatsei 
Ini  articles  oa  carlo.  V/Of'3 
Mfg  CO.  t22  Nassau  st,  a.  i 


;a 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


R,H.McDonald,-( 

PRESIDENT.       ' 

San  Francisco* 
Cal. 

EstabHshfid. 

1863. 

CAPITAL  STOCK 

$1,000,000.00* 
"Surplus  407, 942. 1  7. 


S.R.  RHODES 

Under  the  Occidental  Hotel, 

MERCHANT  TAILOR 

Linen   and   Colored   Sbirts 

And  Flannel  Underwear, 

MADE     TO      ORDER. 


JAMES  C.  STEELE  &  CO. 

CHEMISTS  AND  PERFUMERS, 

No.  635  Market  Street, 

(Palace  Hotel,) 
IMPORTERS    AND    DEALERS    IN    PER- 
fumery,  Colognes,  Fancy  Goods   Toilet  Articles,  etc. 


PALACE   HOTEL  RESTAURANT 

FIRST-CLASS  IN  ALL  RESPECTS. 

QUIET  AND   DESIRABLE   PLACE 

j\*    for  Ladies,  Gentlemen,  and  Families.     £3" Entrance, 
outh  side  of  Court.  A.   D.    SHARON. 


C  !'.  SHEFFIELD.  N.  W.  SPAULDING.  J.  PATTERSO 


17  and  io  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Pebble  Spectacles 


MILLERS     OPTICAL    DEPOT 


135  Montgomery  St.,  nr.  Bush. 

Opposite  Occidental  Hotel. 

COMPOUND  ASTIGMATIC  LENSES 

Mounted  to  Order.    dSTTwo  Hones  Notice. 

j£@**    The  most  complicated  cases  of  defective  vision  thor- 
oughly- diagnosed,  free  of  charge. 


ALASKA 

COMMERCIAL  CO. 


No.  310  Sansome  Street  ; 


WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS 


HUNTINGTON,  HOPKINS  &  CO., 

importers  of 

Hardware,  Iron,  Steel,  and  Coal. 

Junction  Bush  and  Market  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 
53  to  58  K  Street,  Sacramento. 


CHAMBERLAIN   JR. 


T.    A.    ROBINS' 


LIFE   SCHOLARSHIP,   $70 


■SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR. "Si 


CLOVE  DEPARTMENT! 


FOSTER 
GLOVES 

ARE  THE 

Most  Popular 
GLOVES 

OF     THE     DAY. 


"^A* 


(patented  JUNE  13th,  1876.) 


WE  TRY  ON 

THE 

Foster  Gloves, 

AND 
Guarantee  Them  to  Fit. 

TRY  ONE  PAIR 


And  you  will  wear  no  other. 


Ladies  who  have  not  worn  the  Foster  Gloves,  should  give  them  a  trial.  We  have  now  been  selling  this  celebrated 
Glove  for  one  year,  and  we  can  truly  state  that  our  Glove  trade  is  the  largest  of  any  House  on  the  Coast,  We  send  them 
by  mail  or  express  to  any  part  of  the  country. 

Our  stock  of  Silk  and  Lisle  Thread  Gloves  for  Ladies  and  Children  is  also  very  large,  to  which  we  invite  special 
attention.     Lace  Mitts  for  Ladies  and  Children  in  black  and  colors. 


DOANE  &  HENSHELWOOD 

132  Kearny  Street,  Thurlow  Block. 


SPECIAL   REDUCTION 

IN   STERLING   SILVERWARE  I 

IN  ORDER  TO  REDUCE  OUR  LARGE  STOCK  OF  ORNA- 
MENTAL AND  TABLE  SILVERWARE,  WE  OFFER  EVERY 
ARTICLE  IN  THIS  LINE 

POSITIVELY  AT  COST. 

EXAMINE  OUR  PRICES  BEFORE  PURCHASING. 

LOUIS  BRAVERMAN  &  CO. 

Successors  to  Braverman  &  Levy,  No.  1 19  Montgomery  St. 


Eclipse      champagne      Extra  Dry 

USED    BY   ALL    CONNOISSEURS. 


HENRY  F.  MILLER 

PIANOS,   OF    BOSTON, 

Are  pronounced  the  BEST  by  the  leading  artists  of  the  present 

time,  and  are  used  by  them  in  public  and  private. 
ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES  mailed  to  any  address. 

WOODWORTH,   SCHELL    &    CO., 

Sole  Agents,  105  Stockton  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Delos  Lake.  Hosmer  P.  McKoon 

LAKE    &    MCKOON, 

Attorneys  and  Counsellors  at  Law, 

310  Pine  Street,  Booms  1G,  13,  and  14. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


J.  M.  BCFFINGTON, 

MINING     SECRETARY 

309  California  Street,  between  Sansome  and  Battery,  second 

floor,  Over  >F.tna  Insurance  Co.,  San  Fjancisco 

Residence,  137  Silver  Street, 


SEEDS 


Every  variety  Tor  sale  oy 
K.  J.  TRUMBULL  A  CO., 
319  and  321] Sansome  St., 
San  Francisco. 


PAYOT,UPHAM&CO 

Stationers,  Booksellers, 

Commercial  Printers, 

and  Blank  Book  Manufacturers, 

204  Sansome  Street,  near  Pine* 


DRY  MONOPOLE 

(EXTRA) 
From  Messrs.  Heidsieck  &  Co.  Reims 

A.  VIGAIER,  SOLE  AGENT. 


IT  STANDS  AT  THE  HEAD 


SEWING  MACHINE 

T A  DIES    APPRECIATING    THE 

BEST,  and  desiring  reliability  in  work,  will  have  no 
other.     Send  for  circular  to 

J.   W.    EVANS, 
29  Post  Street,     -      San  Francisco. 


PIANOS  AND  ORGANS 

FOR   all. 


F.  W.  SPENCER  &  CO., 

TMPORTERS  OF  THE  MATCHLESS 

■*■  SPENCER  PIAXOS  of  New  York,  and  Mil  Til 
AMERICAN  ORGAN  of  Boston.  THE  SPENCER 
PIANOS,  we  claim,  have  no  superior  for  depth  of  tone,  du- 
rability, and  power  of  remaining  in  tune. 

They  are  constructed  especially  to  stand  the  trying  cli- 
mate of  this  coast.  Their  iron  plates,  sounding  boards,  and 
actions  comprise  all  the  latest  patents  and  improvements 
known,  and  are  warranted  for  seven  years. 

They  are  specially  adapted  for  schools  and  teachers  who 
desire  serviceable  instruments. 

The  IMPROVED  SMITH  AMERICAN  ORGANS 
are  the  most  complete  instruments  of  the  kind  known,  hav- 
improved  bellows  and  patent  stops,  which  make  them  wholly 
unrivalled.  OVER  NINETY  THOUSAND  are  in  use  in 
Europe  and  America.  Save  money  by  buying  direct  at 
headquarters.     Send  for  Catalogues  and  Price  Lists. 

ORDERS  FOR  MUSIC  AND  MUSICAL  INSTRU- 
MENTS PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO.  Pianos  and 
Organs  Tuned  and  Repaired. 

F.  W.  Spencer  &  Co.,  23  and  35  Fifth 
St..  Opposite  the  I .  S.  Mint. 


REMOVAL 


JOHN    MIDDLETON, 

(Successor  to  Middleton  &  Famsworth), 

COAL    DEALER, 

Has  Removed  to 

10    POST    STREET. 


RUBBER  HOSE 

GARDEN    HOSE, 

Of  all  grades  and  sizes, 

THE  VERY  CHEAPEST  AND  VERY  BESi 
THE   CELEBRATED 

MALTESE    CROSS   HOSE, 

For  Garden  purposes  and  Fire  Departments. 
Manufactured  and  for  sale  by  the 

Gntta  Percha  and  Rubber  .11'  f  *g  Co. 

JOHN    W.  TAYLOR,  Manager, 
Corner  First  and  Market  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 


S.B.BOSWELL&CO 

STOCK   BROKERS, 

BcmoTed  to  330  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco 


JNO.  F.  GEARY,  M.  D.. 

For  the  last  18  years  at  632  Howard  Street,  San  Francisco, 

ZJAS    REMOVED    TO    OAKLAND. 

Consulting  Rooms:  Erie  House,  1113  Broadway. 
Office  Hours,  1  to  5  h.  m.  Mornings  and  evenings  at  Mar- 
athon Park,  Telegraph  Avenue. 

N.  B. — Messages  left  at  the  office  or  residence  attended  to. 


NATHANIEL  GRAY.  C.  S.  WRIGHT.  J.  A.  CAMPBELL. 

N.  GRAY  &    CO., 


UNDERTAKERS, 

&I1  Sacramento  Street. 


TILESI    TILES1I 

For  Mosaic  Flooring,  Fire-Places,  Mantel  Facings,  Furniture, 

Flower  Boxes,  Vestibules,  Hearths,  Conservatories, 

Walls,  and  other  Architectural  Decorations. 


Our  assortment  is  the  largest  and  most  attractive  ever  offered  in  this  market, 
and  we  are  adding  to  it,  by  the  arrival  of  every  steamer,  new  designs,  styles,  and 
patterns.  We  IMPORT  Direct  from  the  celebrated  "English  Tile  Works,  Stoke-upon-Trent,  and  other  manufacturers  of  Tiles,  and  are  thus 
enabled  to  make  prices  that  will  deserve  the  attention  of  the  closest  buyers.  Tiles  being  more  beautiful  and  durable  than  either  marble, 
slate,  or  wood,  they  are  very  extensively  used  for  Hearths,  Fire-places,  Pavements,  and  Flooring  throughout  Europe  and  the  Eastern  States. 

W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO.,  110, 112, 114, 116, 118  BATTERY  ST. 


The  Argonaut. 


VOL.  VIII.     NO. 


ig. 


SAN   FRANCISCO,    MAY  7,    18S1. 


PRICE,  TEN  CENTS. 


'AG    OF    NO    GO." 


The  deep  little  gorge  was  not  a  thoroughfare.  A  party  of 
prospecting  miners  had  found  that  out,  in  the  early  days,  by 
walking  to  the  end  of  the  dark  recess  in  the  mountain  ;  and 
before  they  turned  back  the  place  was  named  "No  Go."  But 
gold  was  thereabout,  and  the  stream  that  tumbled  down  from 
the  height  provided  water  for  the  delvers'  pans.  Therefore 
No  Go  became  a  bustling  settlement,  though  it  did  not  change 
its  name  to  something  indicative  of  its  prosperity.  A  stamp- 
mill  was  being  built,  and  machinery  was  beginning  to  take 
the  place  of  men's  aims  in  the  processes  of  mining.  Some 
of  the  miners  had  deserted  their  cabins,  and  taken  to  board- 
ing at  the  Spread  Eagle,  a  house  made  of  planed  boards,  and 
containing  a  painted  bar-room. 

Supper  was  over  at  the  Spread  Eagle,  and  the  mistress, 
leaning  her  back  against  the  bar  and  her  elbows  on  it,  care- 
lessly faced  a  crowd  of  her  boarders  and  others.  A  few  of 
these  rough  residents  of  No  Go  knew  that  her  name  was 
Agnes  Brinkley,  but  the  Brinkley-was  hardly  ever  heard,  and 
the  Agnes  was  in  common  usage  shortened  to  Ag.  She  was 
not  over  thirty,  and  her  face  was  not  hideous.  Her  blindest 
friends  could  claim  nothing  further  for  her  looks.  She  was 
six  feet  in  height,  her  form  was  ungainly  and  muscular,  her 
red  hair  was  cropped  like  a  man's,  and  her  coarse  features 
were  freckled  and  weather-marked.  Her  heavy  eyebrows 
were  now  lifted  in  surprise,  for  the  bar-room  assemblage  was 
not  only  larger  than  usual  so  early  in  the  evening,  but  the 
men  stood  in  a  clump,  instead  of  sprawling  over  benches, 
chairs,  and  tables. 

"  I'd  like  to  be  told  what  ye  mean  by  grinnin'  an'  sneakin' 
round  yer  like  a  pack  o' hungry  wolves,"  Ag  said.  "  Ye've 
had  yer  grub,  hain't  ye  ?  " 

The  voice  was  harsh,  but  good-natured,  and  the  rude  words 
were  understood  by  all  to  be  jocose.  Her  question  brought 
a  hesitant  spokesman  to  the  front.  He  went  so  far  toward 
taking  off  his  hat  as  to  push  it  to  the  back  of  his  head,  and 
said  : 

"  It's  this  way,  Ag.  The  boys  has  been  a-thinkin'  as  they'd 
like  to  give  ye  a  kind  o1  testi-moni-yal,  'specially  sence  ye 
had  the  bar-room  painted.  They  feels  yer  public  spirit. 
Wal,  it's  come  to  a  head,  an'  it's  out  thar  in  the  wagin.  We 
did  expec'  to  bring  J  edge  Low  up  from  Pinkeyville  to  make 
a  presentashing  speech,  but  he's  got  a  hung  Jewry  in  a  hoss 
case,  and  can't  come.  So  we'll  jes'  have  it  brung  right  in, 
without  no  more  talk." 

Some  of  the  men  went  out  and  lifted  a  big  mirror  from  a 
wagon  in  front  of  the  house.  They  had  trouble  getting  it 
through  the  door-way  without  scraping  the  gilt  off  the  heavy 
frame.  Ag's  face  flushed  when  she  saw  it,  which  might  have 
been  taken  as  evidence  of  delight ;  but  her  suddenly  low- 
ered brows  and  compressed  lips  would  have  warned  the  com- 
pany of  an  outbreak  if  they  had  not  been  too  busy,  with  the 
mirror  to  observe  her.  They  leaned  it  carefully  against  the 
wall,  crowding  in  front  of  one  another  to  see  themselves  in 
it,  and  then  turned  toward  Ag.  Her  black  aspect  drove  the 
jollity  but  of  their  faces.  The  last  time  any  of  them  had 
seen  her  look  like  that  was  when  she  broke  a  pitcher  and  the 
Pinkeyville  champion's  head. 

"  Stan'  aside,"  the  spokesman  cried,  with  a  brave  attempt 
at  hilarity,  "  an'  give  Ag  a  view  of  herself." 

They  stiffly  obeyed,  eyeing  the  enraged  woman.  She 
seized  a  bottle  of  whisky  by  the  neck  with  one  brawny  hand, 
and  flung  it  with  all  her  might  at  the  mirror,  shattering  both 
plate  and  missile,  and  spattering  the  beverage  on  the  wall. 

"  Thar's  my  feelins',  fully  expressed,"  she  said,  replacing 
her  elbows  on  the  bar,  swelling  her  broad  chest,  and  glaring 
at  the  astounded  miners.  "  Hevin'  been  insulted  in  my  own 
house,  I  makes  a  forcible  remark.  The  frame's  left,  an'  ye 
kin  tote  it  right  out,  er  I'll  crunch  it." 

"  Why,  Ag "  the  spokesman  began. 

"  I  never  made  no  claim  ez  I  wasn't  homely  ez  a  hedge- 
hog," she  interrupted,  and  her  short,  bristling  hair  seemed 
to  be  rising  like  quills  on  the  ugly  beast  mentioned,  "an'  I 
knowed  I  was  rougher'n  the  roughest  of  ye.  Very  well.  Ye 
mus'n't  make  no  sport  of  my  looks,  however.  Ye  might  o' 
s'picioned  as  I  wouldn't  take  no  such  joke.  A  glass  for  me 
to  look  in  !  Why,  cuss  ye,  why  didn't  ye  have  me  photy- 
graphed,  an'  done  with  it  ?  " 

"  I  sw'ar  we  didn't  mean  nothin'  oncivil,  Ag— all  the  boys 
'11  sw'ar  we  didn't." 

The  spokesman  looked  around  for  confirmation  and  sup- 
port, and  saw  that  those  in  the  rear  were  breaking  quietly 
for  the  door.  It  was  plain  that  Ag  was  in  a  fury,  and  would 
not  long  control  herself.  Bottles  and  glasses  were  within 
her  reach,  and  a  knife  and  revolver  were  known  to  hang  un- 
der the  bar.  A  close  observer  of  her  character  had  de- 
scribed her  as  "hell  on  impulse."  In  her  present  condition 
she  was  extra  hazardous.  The  retreat  became  a  stampede 
when  she  threw  out  her  arm  toward  the  weapons,  and  she 
was  left  alone. 

The  retreaters  came  together  under  a  shed  a  few  rods 
from  the  Spread  Eagle.  High  indignation  was  profanely 
expressed,  and  a  proposition  to  mob  Ag  and  burn  her  house 
was  received  with  an  enthusiastic  "Hooray."  But  a  conserva- 
tive voice  said  that  she  was  not  much  to  blame,  taking  the 
view  of  the  matter  that  she  did,  and  it  was  a  good  time  for 
them  to  make  an  experiment  in  forbearance. 


"An'  what  in  thunder  would  we  do  ef  the  Spread  Eagle 
was  gone,  an'  not  another  bar  in  No  Go  ?" 

That  remark  presented  a  startling  truth,  and  no  more  was 
said  about  destroying  Ag's  house.  Then  somebody  laughed 
with  an  infectious  "ha,  ha,"  and  the  woman's  exploit  came 
quickly  into  favor  as  a  piece  of  rare  fun.  This  view  of  the 
matter  prevailed  when  Billy  Wilk,  otherwise  William  Wilk- 
inson, joined  the  group. 

Billy  Wilk  was  not  too  young  to  have  a  beard  ;  his  flannel 
shirt  was  as  red  and  coarse  as  anybody's,  his  long  boots  as 
heavy;  and  his  soft  hat  as  slouchy ;  yet  he  lacked  some  of  the 
accomplishments  of  his  comrades.  He  could  not  swear  as 
glibly,  he  was  constantly  lapsing  into  good  English,  and  he 
could  not  drink  the  ordinary  whisky  of  the  town  without  a 
grimace.  He  had  contributed  to  the  gift  mirror,  and  a  full 
account  of  its  reception  was  given  to  him. 

"  An' what  does  Billy  Wilk  think  o'  that?  "the  narrator 
concluded. 

"Why,  that  Ag's  a  woman,  after  all,"  said  Billy,  "and 
therefore  sensitive  about  her  personal  appearance.  What 
we  want  to  do  is  to  convince  her  that  no  joke  was  intended. 
Now  isn't  that  so,  boys  ?" 

Everybody  said  something  that  meant  yes. 

11  I  move,"  said  one,  "  that  Billy  Wilk  be  appinted  a  con- 
vincin'  committee.  He's  the  only  chap  in  camp  that  dar  go 
into  the  Spread  Eagle  jes  now,  'thout  casin'  hissef  in  biler 
iron.  Oh,  Ag  won't  hurt  him — we  all  knows  she's  soft  on 
Billy." 

"  Nonsense,"  Billy  interposed. 

"'Taint  no  nonsense,  nuther.  When  Ag  keeps  a  seprit 
bottle  for  Billy  Wilk,  jes'  'cause  he's  got  a  faint-hearted 
stummic,  it's  a  case  o'  clear  gone  on  Billy  Wilk.  So  Billy's 
the  man  to  send  in  to  squar  us  with  Ag.  Eh  ?  Say  'Aye,' 
if  I'm  talkin'  wise." 

A  roar  of  "  Ayes ::  was  decisive.  Billy  entered  the  Spread 
Eagle  on  his  mission  of  conciliation. 

Ag  had  not  changed  her  attitude  in  the  slightest.  Her 
back  was  still  against  the  bar,  and  her  sharply  bent  elbows 
rested  on  it  for  support.  Her  face  was  yet  hard  with  anger, 
but  tears  were  trickling  down  it,  and  she  could  not  dash 

them  away  so  quickly  but  that  Billy   saw  them. 

"  Wal,  Billy  Wilk."  she  said,  har  hly, ."  was  you  with  the 
gang  in  makin'  fun  o'  me  ?  " 

"  I  was  with  the  boys  in  getting  that  glass  up  from  Frisco, 
certainly,"  he  said;  "but  it  wasn't  done  for  sport,  at  all. 
It  was  meant  for  a  sober,  serious  testimonial.  They  hadn't 
the  slightest  notion  of  a  joke." 

She  took  down  a  large  lamp  from  the  wall,  thrust  it  close 
to  his  face,  and  gazed  eagerly  into  his  eyes. 

"  See  hyar,  Billy  Wilk,"  she  said,  "  if  you  look  me  squar  in 
the  face  and  tell  me  so,  I'll  believe  ye.  Thar  aint  nothin'  I 
wouldn't  take  on  your  word  o'  honor,  'less  you  said  I  wasn't 
the  homeliest  woman  ye  ever  seed  ;  an'  likely  ye  mought 
even  make  me  think  ye'd  .somewhar  come  across  an  onsight- 
Her  critter  than  I  be,  if  ye  tried.  Ye  never  lied  to  me,  Billy. 
Ye  never  told  me  that  ye  cared  a  snap  o'  yer  fingers  for  me, 
cause  ye  don't.  That's  squar  as  a  die,  considerin'  that  ye 
know  1  love  every  hair  in  yer  head,  Billy  Wilk." 

Billy  had  known  it,  as  she  said,  but  nothing  of  the  kind 
had  ever  been  spoken  between  them,  and  he  did  not  find  her 
blunt  avowal  comfortable  to  receive. 

"  Oh,  ye  needn't  blush,"  and  she  put  the  lamp  back  in  its 
place.  "  I  don't,  'cause  I  ain't  ashamed  o'  lovin'  ye.  Ef  ye 
told  me  ye  cared  a  durn  fer  me,  then  ye  might  blush,  either 
fer  yer  first  lie  to  me,  er  fer  shame  that  ye  fell  in  love  with 
Ag  o'  No  Go.     Shake,  Billy." 

His  hand,  though  hardened  by  toil,  was  smaller  than  the 
one  that  gripped  it. 

"  We're  good  friends,  at  all  events,"  he  said. 

"  You  kin  bet ;  pards,  if  ye  like,  an'  thar's  no  man  in  camp 
I'd  ruther  jine  han's  with."  She  took  the  only  bottle  of 
good  whisky  in  the  house  from  a  drawer  under  the  bar,  half 
rilled  two  glasses,  clinked  her  own  against  his,  and  emptied 
it  in  half  the  time  he  was  occupied  in  a  similar  occupation. 
"  How  are  you  gettin'  on  with  Kunnel  Dingley's  daughter 
Nell?" 

Billy  choked  on  the  last  swallow  of  his  whisky,  and  Ag's 
hand  came  down  with  a  helpful  thump  on  his  back. 

"  I — Colonel  Dingley — daughter  Nell,"  he  sputtered. 

"  Them's  the  biggest  o'  the  words.  Take  a  glass  o'  water. 
Ye  didn't  think  I  knowM  it.  Swaller  some  more  water. 
Thar  ain't  a  thing  ye  do,  Billy — thar  aint  an  ounce  of  dust 
ye  lay  by,  or  a  headache  ye  have,  or  a  button  off  yer  clothes 
— that  I  don't  know  it.  Did  ye  s'pose  that  gal's  photygraph 
could  be  in  your  room  an'  I  not  light  onto  it?  Be  ye  chokin' 
yet?  Mebbe  it's  emoshing  makes  you  so  red.  Wal,  I  axed 
ye  'bout  the  gal." 

"  I've  no  objection  to  telling  you,  Ag."  He  drummed  on 
the  counter  uneasily,  however,  while  she  leaned  over  quite 
composedly  from  the  other  side.  "I  reckon  I  am  in  love 
with  Colonel  Dingley's  daughter,  and  I  shouldn't  wonder  if 
she'd  guessed  it ;  but  that  is  all,  upon  my  word.  It  isn't 
strange  that  a  fellow  should  let  his  heart  go  to  the  first  pretty 
girl  that  comes  into  a  rough  settlement  like  this  ;  and  she — 
well,  Ag,  her  hair  is  so  yellow,  her  eyes  so  blue,  her  cheeks 
so  pink,  her  form  so  fragile,  and  altogether " 

"  So  different  from  the  only  other  woman  in  No  Go." 

"  I  didn't  say  that,  Ag." 

"  Well,  it's  a  durned  sight  more  descriptive  than  what  ye 
did  say.     Go  on,  Billy." 


"  I've  been  doing  some  work  for  Colonel  Dingley,  you 
know,  over  at  the  new  mill,  and  she's  in  the  office  a  good 
deal.  That's  where  I've  met  her,  and — that's  all  there  is 
of  it." 

He  had  no  intention  of  telling  Ag  how  Nell  Dingley, 
during  the  two  months  she  had  been  at  No  Go,  had  com- 
pletely enthralled  him  ;  how  she  had  at  times  seemed  to  in- 
vite him  on,  until  he  all  but  avowed  his  love,  and  again  had 
repelled  him  with  a  sudden  reserve.  He  did  not  fancy  the 
mistress  of  the  Spread  Eagle  for  a  confidant ;  but  she  was 
not  to  be  put  off. 

"  That's  all  there  is  of  it  ?  "  she  echoed,  mockingly.  "  Be 
you  a  man  ?     Have  ye  axed  her  to  marry  you  ?  " 

"No." 

"  Then  go  straight  as  the  Lord  an'  a  crooked  path'll  let 
ye  to  the  kunnel's  house,  an'  put  it  to  her  fa'r  and  squar. 
Ye  won't?  Then  yer  a  fool.  Whar's  the  gal  as  would  say 
(  No '  to  Billy  Wilk  ?  I  seen  her  a-lookin'  at  ye  t'other  day, 
when  ye  warn't  awares,  an'  she  loves  ye,  Billy — jes'  as  sure 
as  I  do,  an'  mebbe  jes'  as  much.  Off  with  ye,  now — off 
with  ye." 

There  were  faces  at  the  window.  The  miners  had  grown 
impatient,  and  were  watching  their  ambassador  in  his  con- 
versation with  Ag,  though  they  could  not  hear  it.  One  of 
them  ventured  to  open  the  door. 

"  Come  in,  Bantam,"  said  Billy,  "  and  bring  the  boys.  Ag 
understands  it  now." 

"  Whoo-oop,  hooray ! "  shouted  Bantam. 

The  whole  party  crowded  noisily  into  the  bar-room. 

"  'Twas  a  misunderstanding  and  I  apolygizes,"  said  Ag 
heartily.  "  What's  more,  1  sets  'em  up.  Ye  kin  drink  all  ye 
want  in  the  Spread  Eagle  twixt  now  an'  midnight,  but 
ye  can't  pay  a  cent." 

A  yell  and  a  wild  rush  to  the  bar  was  the  unanimous  re- 
sponse. In  the  midst  of  the  hilarious  uproar,  Billy  Wilk 
slipped  out  unobserved  by  any  one  except  Ag,  who  was  per- 
forming wonderful  feats  with  glasses  and  bottles  behind  the 
bar.     He  went  directly  to  Nell  Dingley. 

This  carousal  at  the  Spread  Eagle  surpassed  all  its  prede- 
cessors. Probably  the  free  bar  was  the  cause  of  it.  Not 
that  the  assembled  gentlemen  of  ISO  Go  selfishly  drank  faster 
because  there  was  nothing  to  pay ;  but  the  absence  of  finance 
confined  the  operations  to  liquor,  and  facilitated  them.  In 
a  single  half-hour  the  company  were  dead  drunk,  and  the 
rest  were  very  nearly  so,  with  two  exceptions.  Ag  had  drunk 
an  amount  which  to  her  was  in  effect  nothing  at  all.  The 
other  sober  person  in  the  room  was  tall,  lean,  long-haired, 
and  sallow.  He  did  not  show  a  miner's  clothes  or  manners. 
He  might  have  been  a  gambler,  or  preacher,  according  to 
how  the  uninformed  observer  construed  his  closely  shaven 
face,  self-assured  manner,  and  smooth  garb.  Why  he  was 
there  he  could  not  himself  have  explained.  He  had  not 
drunk  with  the  roysterers,  nor  entered  in  the  least  into  the 
fellowship  of  their  spree.  The  lack  of  any  other  way  of 
spending  the  evening  was  probably  the  only  explanation  of 
his  presence.  The  others  knew  him  as  Arnold  Watts,  an  as- 
sociate in  some  capacity  of  Colonel  Dingley  in  the  mill  en- 
terprise, and  their  opinions  differed  as  to  the  truth  of  the  ru- 
mor that  gave  him  the  distinction  of  killing  two  men  and 
wounding  a  third  in  a  scrimmage  -down  at  GulHon's  Bar. 
Those  who  believed  this  story  spoke  of  him  with  becoming 
respect ;  those  who  did  not  were  occasionally  insolent  to  his 
face.  Ag  watched  him  furtively,  while  seeming  to  be  wholly 
engaged  in  emptying  bottles  into  tumblers.  He  sat  in  a 
tipped-back  chair,  with  his  half-closed  eyes  idly  following  the 
antics  of  the  men  who  were  yet  on  their  feet,  and  a  glass  of 
whisky  untouched  on  the  table  beside  him. 

When  Billy  Wilk  returned,  Ag  saw  that  Nell  Dingley  had 
rejected  him.  She  did  not  need  to  ask  him  whether  the  girl 
had  said  "yes,"  or  "no."  She  paused  in  her  work  involun- 
tarily, because  she  was  dumbfounded.  That  any  woman 
could  resist  Billy's  wooing  was  beyond  her  comprehension. 
She  covertly  beckoned  him  to  the  bar,  and  poured  from  the 
hidden  bottle,  out  of  sight,  a  brimmer  from  the  private  stock. 
He  caught  up  the  glass  and  drank  the  whisky  in  gulps. 
Leaning  across  the  bar,  and  closing  her  hands  over  one  of 
his  fists,  she  said  : 

"She  must  be  foolin'  ye,  Billy.  Gals  will  amoose  their- 
selves.     Durn  her  white  hide." 

"  She  didn't  fool  me,  Ag."  And  Billy  was  low,  rapid,  and 
earnest  in  his  speech.  "She  owned  she  loved  me.  There 
wasn't  a  shadow  of  coquetry  in  all  she  did.  I've  had  her  in 
my  arms,  Ag — right  a-top  my  heart,  here " 

"Thar — don't  mind  that.  What  made  her  jilt  ye  ?  Skip 
the  rest,  an'  get  to  that." 

"Because  she  must  marry  the  man  who  sits  at  that  table 
— Arnold  Watts.  Don't  glare  at  him — he  mustn't  know  what 
she's  told  me.  He's  the  real  owner  of  the  mill,  because  he 
owns  Colonel  Dingley,  and  he  demands  the  Colonel's  daugh- 
ter for  a  wife.  He  carries  in  the  belt  under  his  shirt  a  note 
which  the  Colonel  was  somehow  driven  to  forge.  So  it's 
prison  for  the  father,  or  the  altar  with  the  girl.  It's  heaven's 
truth,  Ag,  for  she  said  so.     Oh,  I  could  kill  the  scoundrel." 

He  turned  from  the  bar  toward  Watts  so  furiously,  and 
spoke  so  loud,  that  even  Bantam,  who  had  been  motionless 
on  his  back  for  ten  minutes,  sat  up  and  stared.  Ag  was  out- 
side the  bar  in  an  instant,  grasping  Billy  in  her  brawny  arms, 
and  forcing  him  to  the  door  leading  to  the  boarders'  rooms. 

"The  pizen's  gone  to  his  top,"  she  said,  forcing  a  1 
"  Thar's  the  trouble  with  brainy   chaps — they  haim  ; 
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capacity.  He's  only  fit  for  bed,  an'  that's  whar  he's  goinV 
The  onslaught  was  so  unexpected  that  Billy  was  hustled 
into  the  passage  before  he  had  time  to  object ;  and  if  he  had 
resisted,  he  would  have  been  no  match  for  the  woman  who 
held  him. 

"Ye  musn't  shout  yer  secret,  Billy.  What  was  ye  thinkin' 
on  ?  Waggle  to  yer  room,  lock  yourself  in,  and  fergit  whar 
ye  put  the  key." 

Billy  obeyed  mechanically  ;  and  Ag,  after  watching  him 
to  his  door  with  a  semblance  on  her  rugged  face  of  the  ten- 
der expression  which  is  the  outward  mark  of  a  woman's  love, 
returned  to  the  bar-room. 

The  episode  had  not  impressed  the  fuddled  observers 
deeply,  and  they  asked  her  no  questions.  Even  Watts's  cu- 
riosity was  not  aroused.  She  eyed  him  closely  for  awhile, 
until  she  was  satisfied  on  that  point.  Then  creases  came  be- 
tween her  eyebrows,  and  an  ominous  compression  to  her 
lips.  But  whatever  she  meditated,  there  was  a  lack  of  her 
accustomed  impulsiveness.  Folding  her  bared  arms,  she 
apparently  surveyed  the  company.  The  revelry  of  the  sur- 
vivors was  too  far  along  to  be  disturbed  by  her  black  scowl- 
ing. Only  Arnold  Watts  saw  it,  and  he  was  soon  aware  that 
her  eyes  were  gleaming  at  him.  Her  aspect  alarmed  him, 
if  it  did  not  disturb  his  placid  exterior,  and  he  rose  from  his 
chair  to  retire.  The  whisky  was  still  in  the  glass  by  his 
side.     Ag  strode  across  the  room. 

"Be  ye  too  proud  to  drink  with  the  boys?"  she  cried. 
"  Wall,  I  reckon  nobody  would  touch  the  glass  after  ye ;  so 
the  juice  mought  ez  well  be  throwd  away." 

She  caught  up  the  tumbler,  and  dashed  its  contents  into 
his  face.     He  took  the  act  for  what  it  seemed — the  wanton 
insult  of  a  sudden  bar-room  foe  who  wanted  a  fight.     Nor 
did  the  others  discern   any  difference  between  her  manner 
now  and  when  they  had  seen  her  a  reckless  assailant  on  pre- 
vious occasions.     He  paused  an  instant,  as  though  hesita- 
ting to  encounter  a  woman,  and  would  have  retreated  if  she 
had  not  gripped  his  arm  and  whirled  him  round.     The  spec- 
tators intuitively  cleared  a   space.     Sleepers   were  quietly 
poked  and  awakened.     There  was  a  moment  of  silent  ex- 
pectation.    Then  Ag's  right  arm  straightened  out,  and  her 
fist  reached  his  face  with  a  loud  "  spat."     Instantly  they  were 
together,  wrestling  furiously,  tramping  heavily  to  and  fro, 
knocking  over  chairs  and  tables,  and  writhing  in  each  oth- 
ers' locked  arms.     Then  they  flew  apart,  and  for  an  instant  I 
stood  panting  and  glaring.     The  woman  was  first  to  close ! 
again.     Darting  upon  her  antagonist,  she  wrenched  him  offi 
his  feet,  strained  him  across  her  hip,  and  flung  him  heavily  ; 
to  the  floor.     The  feat  had  not  been  easily  done.     The  mus- 
cles in  her  arms  had  bulged  like  an  athlete's,  and*he  cords 
had  risen  with  the  tension.    She  stood,  with  her  bosom  heav- ' 
ing  and  her  wild  face  aglow  ;  but   only  for  an  instant,  for  , 
when  Watts  began  to  scramble  to  his  feet  she  threw  herself! 
upon  him,  and  bore  him  down  again. 

"  Give  me  the  note  ye've  got  in  yer  belt,"  she  hoarsely 
whispered ;  "the  forged  note — I  know  it's  thar — or  I'll  have  . 
yer  life." 

She  whipped  out  a  knife.     He  was  not  a  coward.     The  I 
gleam  of  the  blade  did  not  make  him  obey.  But  her  knee  was  ' 
on  his  breast,  and  her  hand  on  his  throat.     She  felt  for  the 
belt,  and  like  a  flash  cut  to  it  through  his  clothes.     To  pull ; 
open   the  pocket  required  both  her  hands,  and  when   the 
choking  stopped,  he  cried  out  with  an  oath  that  she  was  rob-  I 
bing  him.     A  terrific  blow  on  his  mouth  prevented  him  from 
being  understood  by  the  excited  spectators.      The  papers  in  ] 
the  belt  were  torn  out,  and  then,  crumpling  them  into  a  wad 
in  her  hands,  she  let  him  get  up.     He  staggered  back,  drew 
a  revolver,  and  fired   before    anybody  could   hinder.     Ag  i 
clapped  her  hand  to  her  side,  and  blood  ran  out  on   the 
papers.      She  turned  unsteadily  half  way  round,  and  fell  on 
her  face. 

"  Call  Billy  Wilk,"  she  said  ;  "  call  him  quick." 
Billy  heard  the  shot,  and  was  already  bending  over  her. 
"  Here — here,"  she  continued  in  a  whisper,  "  the  crooked  , 
note  is  in  this  lot  of  papers.  Stick 'em  in  your  pocket.  Thar."  J 
Arnold  Watts  undertook  to   slip  out,  but  a  dozen  hands  J 
grabbed  him. 

"  I've  got  too  much  lead  in  me  to  ever  get  up  ag'in,  boys,"  ! 
Ag  continued,  speaking  with  increasing  difficulty*,  "  so,  good- ' 
bye.  Don't  bar*  no  ill-will  about  the  lookin'  glass.  Come  ' 
close,  Billy."  He  was  holding  her  head  on  his  knee.  "  Shake  } 
hands.  I  aint  sorry  fer  what  I've  done,  an'  not  much  fer  what's 
happened  to  me.  The  gal's  yourn,  Billy — God  bless  you —  ! 
ye  wanted  the  pretty  critter,  and  I  was  bound  ye  should  have  j 

her.     Take  care  o?  that  note,  an' " 

Billy  felt  the  grip  of  her  hand  relax,  but  a  smile  stayed  on 
her  face  until  she  was  dead,  and  afterward. 

There  was  only  one  thing  that  could  possibly  happen  to 
Arnold  Watts.  He  knew  it  so  well  that  he  did  not  utter  a  i 
word  of  protest.  The  drunken  and  exasperated  miners 
hanged  him.  The  job  was  not  as  neat  as  though  the  ac- ! 
customed  tree  had  been  used,  instead  of  the  empty  frame  of 
the  big  mirror  ;  but  they  would  not  leave  out  that  senti- 
mental element,  and  Watts  was  the  only  sufferer  by  the 
bungling.  Franklin  File. 

May,  1 88 1. 


NAPOLEON    JUDGED    BY    METTERNICH. 


When  General  Grant  was  going  to  Mexico  he  sent  word 
some  weeks  in  advance  that  he  was  coming.  The  Mineria 
(School  of  Mines  Building)  was  fitted  up  for  his  -residence 
while  he  stayed,  and  a  grand  procession  and  display  was 
made  at  the  reception.  The  state  of  things  lasted  while  he 
remained  in  the  city,  which  was  not  a  short  time.  The  fur- 
nishing, parade,  and  feasting  cost  money.  The  treasury  was 
not  over  full.  How  should  the  expense  be  met  ?  In  general 
council  it  was  decided  that  it  should  be  done,  in  part  at  least, 
by  putting  the  soldiers  on  half  pay  for  a  while  ;  and  accord- 
ingly this  was  done,  though  their  whole  pay  is  small.  The 
word  "  WELCOME,"in  large  letters,  was  displayed  as  agreet- 
ing  to  him.  Some  one  slyly  erased  the  initial  letter.  The 
remaining  letters  read  "el  come'-'— Spanish  for  "he  eats." 
"How  is  this?"  asked  the  observers.  " 5r, y  nosotros  pa- 
gamos?  answered  the  soldiers,  significantly,  meaning  in  Eng- 
lish, "  Yes,  and  we  pay  the  bill  ! " 


A  New  Jersey  youth  placed  a  loaded  pistol  in  his  mouth, 
and  a  few  minutes  later,  with  the  exception  that  his  jaws 
were  too  sore  to  sing,  he  was  fully  prepared  to  become  a 

^t-class  angel. 


fThe  following  curious  study  of  character — a  great  general  analyzed 
by  a  lamous  diplomat — will  be  found  interesting.  It  is  from  "The 
Memoirs  of  Prince  Mettermch,"  published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.] 

I  have  seen  and  studied  Napoleon  (says  Metternichj  in  the 
moments  of  his  greatest  success  ;  I  have  seen  and  followed 
him  in  those  of  his  decline  ;  and  though  he  may  have  at- 
tempted to  induce  me  to  form  wrong  conclusions  about  him 
— as  it  was  often  his  interest  to  do — he  has  never  succeeded. 
I  may  then  flatter  myself  with  having  seized  the  essential 
traits  in  his  character,  and  with  having  formed  an  impartial 
judgment  with  respect  to  it.  The  judgment  is  often  influ- 
enced by  first  impressions.  I  had  never  seen  Napoleon  till 
the  audience  which  he  gave  me  at  St.  Cloud,  when  1  deliv- 
ered my  credentials.  I  found  him  standing  in  the  middle  of 
one  of  the  rooms,  with  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  and 
six  other  members  of  the  court.  He  wore  the  Guard's  uni- 
form, and  had  his  hat  on  his  head.  This  latter  circumstance, 
improper  in  any  case,  for  the  audience  was  not  a  public  one, 
struck  me  as  misplaced  pretension,  showing  the  parvenu  ; 
I  even  hesitated  for  a  moment,  whether  1  too  should  not 
cover.  However,  I  delivered  a  short  speech.  His  attitude 
seemed  to  me  to  show  constraint  and  even  embarrassment. 
His  short,  broad  figure,  negligent  dress,  and  marked  en- 
deavor to  make  an  imposing  effect,  combined  to  weaken  in  me 
the  feeling  of  grandeur  naturally  attached  lo  the  idea  of  a  man 
before  whom  the  world  trembled.  This  impression  has  never 
been  entirely  effaced  from  my  mind  ;  it  was  present  with 
me  in  the  most  important  interviews  which  I  have  had  with 
Napoleon,  at  different  epochs  in  his  career.  Possibly  it 
helped  to  show  me  the  man  as  he  was,  behind  the  mask 
with  which  he  knew  how  to  cover  himself.  In  his  freaks, 
in  his  fits  of  passion,  in  his  brusque  interpellations,  I  saw 
prepared  scenes,  studied  and  calculated  to  produce  a  certain 
effect  on  the  person  to  whom  he  was  speaking.  In  my  rela- 
tions with  Napoleon,  relations  which  from  the  beginning  I 
endeavored  to  make  frequent  and  confidential,  what  at  first 
struck  me  most  was  the  remarkable  perspicuity  and  grand 
simplicity  of  his  mind  and  its  processes.  Conversation  with 
him  always  had  a  charm  for  me  difficult  to  define.  He  had 
little  scientific  knowledge,  although  his  partisans  encouraged 
the  belief  that  he  was  a  profound  mathematician.  His  know- 
ledge of  mathematical  science  would  not  have  raised  him 
above  the  level  of  any  officer  destined,  as  he  was  himself,  for 
the  artillery  ;  but  his  natural  abilities  supplied  the  want  of 
knowledge.  He  valued  only  those  sciences  which  can  be 
controlled  and  verified  by  the  senses,  or  which  rest  on  ob- 
servation and  experience.  He  had  the  greatest  contempt 
for  the  false  philosophy  and  the  false  philanthropy  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Among  the  chief  teachers  of  these  doc- 
trines, Voltaire  was  the  special  object  of  his  aversion.  Na- 
poleon was  not  irreligious  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word. 
He  denied  that  there  had  ever  existed  a  genuine  atheist  ; 
he  condemned  Deism  as  the  result  of  rash  speculation.  He 
looked  on  Christianity  as  the  basis  of  all  real  civilization  ; 
and  considered  Catholicism  as  the  form  of  worship  most 
favorable  to  the  maintenance  of  order  and  the  true  tranquil- 
lity oi"  the  moral  worlc;  ;  Protestantism  as  a  source  of  trouble 

and  disagreements.  Personally  indifferent  to  religious  prac- 
tices, he  respected  them  too  much  to  permit  the  slightest 
ridicule  of  those  who  followed  them.  His  opinions  of  men 
were  concentrated  in  one  idea.  He  was  persuaded  that  no 
man  was  guided,  or  could  be  guided,  by  any  other  motive  than 
that  of  interest.  He  did  not  deny  the  existence  of  virtue 
and  honor ;  but  he  maintained  that  neither  of  these  senti- 
ments had  ever  been  the  chief  guide  of  any  but  those  whom 
he  called  dreamers.  He  was  gifted  with  a  peculiar  tact  for 
recognizing  those  men  who  could  be  useful  to  him.  He  took 
care,  however,  to  join  their  fortunes  to  his  own,  involving 
them  in  such  a  way  as  to  cut  off  the  possibility  of  retreat  to 
other  engagements.  He  had,  above  all,  studied  the  national 
character  of  the  French,  and  the  history  of  his  life  proved 
he  had  understood  it  rightly.  He  privately  regarded  the 
Parisians  as  children,  and  often  compared  Paris  to  the  opera. 
Having  reproached  him  one  day  with  the  palpable  falsehoods 
which  formed  the  chief  part  of  his  bulletins,  he  said  to  me 
with  a  smile  :  "They  are  not  written  for  you ;  the  Parisians  be- 
lieve everything,  and  I  might  tell  them  a  great  deal  more 
which  they  would  not  refuse  to  accept."  It  frequently  hap- 
pened that  he  turned  his  conversation  into  historical  discus- 
sions. These  discussions  generally  revealed  his  imperfect 
knowledge  of  facts,  but  an  extreme  sagacity  in  appreciating 
causes  and  foreseeing  consequences.  His  heroes  were  Alex- 
ander, Caesar,  and,  above  all,  Charlemagne.  He  was  singu- 
larly occupied  with  his  claim  to  be  the  successor  of  Charle- 
magne by  right  and  title.  He  was  also  much  impressed  with 
the  idea  of  deriving  the  origin  of  supreme  authority  from  the 
Divinity.  He  said  to  me  one  day,  shortly  after  his  marriage 
with  the  Archduchess  Maria  Louisa : "  I  see  that  the  Empress, 
in  writing  to  her  father,  addresses  her  letters  to  His  Sacred 
and  Imperial  Majesty.  Is  this  the  title  customary  with  you?" 
I  told  him  it  was,  from  the  tradition  of  the  old  German  Empire, 
which  bore  the  title  of  the  Holy  Empire,  and  because  it  was 
also  attached  to  the  Apostolic  crown  of  Hungary.  Napoleon 
then  replied,  in  a  grave  tone  :  "  It  is  a  fine  custom,  and  a 
good  expression.  Power  comes  from  God,  and  it  is  that 
alone  which  places  it  beyond  the  attacks  of  men.  Hence  I 
shall  adopt  the  title  some  day."  He  laid  great  stress  on  his 
aristocratic  birth,  and  the  antiquity  of  his  family.  He  has 
more  than  once  endeavored  to  explain  to  me  that  envy  and 
calumny  alone  could  throw  any  doubt  on  the  nobility  of  his 
birth.  "  I  am  placed,"  he  said  to  me,  "in  a  singular  position. 
There  are  genealogists  who  would  date  my  family  from  the 
Deluge,  and  there  are  people  who  pretend  that  I  am  of  ple- 
beian birth.  The  truth  lies  between  these  two.  The  Bona- 
partes  are  a  good  Corsican  family,  little  known,  for  we  have 
hardly  ever  left  our  island,  but  much  better  than  many  of  the 
coxcombs  who  take  upon  themselves  to  vilify  us."  Napo- 
leon looked  upon  himself  as  a  being  isolated  from  the  rest  of 
the  world,  made  to  govern  it,  and  to  direct  every  one  accord- 
ing to  his  own  will.  He  had  no  other  regard  for  men  than  a 
foreman  in  a  manufactory  feels  for  his  work-people.  The 
person  to  whom  he  was  most  attached  was  Duroc.  "He  loves 
me  as  a  dog  loves  his  master,"  was  the  expression  he  used  in 
speaking  to  me  about  him.  Berthieris  feeling  for  him  he 
compared  to  that  of  a  child's  nurse.  Much  has  been  said  of 
Napoleon's  superstition,  and  almost  as  much  of  his  want  of 


personal  bravery.  Both  of  these  accusations  rest  either  on 
false  ideas  or  mistaken  observations.  Napoleon  believed  in 
fortune,  and  liked  to  boast  of  his  good  star.  He  was  very 
glad  that  the  common  herd  did  not  object  to  believe  him  to 
be  a  privileged  being,  but  he  did  not  deceive  himself  about 
himself.  I  have  often  heard  him  say:  "They call  me  lucky, 
because  I  am  able ;  it  is  weak  men  who  accuse  the  strong  of 
good  fortune."  I  will  here  mention  an  anecdote  which  shows 
to  what  an  extent  he  relied  on  his  innate  energy  and  vigor  of 
mind.  Among  the  paradoxes  which  he  liked  to  maintain  on 
questions  of  medicine  and  physiology,  he  asserted  that  death 
is  often  only  the  effect  of  an  absence  of  energetic  will  in  the 
individual.  One  day  at  St.  Cloud'he  had  had  a  dangerous 
fall  (he  had  been  thrown  out  of  a  carriage  on  to  a  great  block 
of  stone,  narrowly  escaping  severe  injury  to  his  stomach). 
The  next  day,  when  I  inquired  how  he  was,  he  replied  very 
gravely  :  "  I  yesterday  completed  my  experiences  on  the 
power  of  the  will.  When  I  was  struck  in  the  stomach  I  felt 
my  life  going.  I  had  only  just  time  to  say  to  myself  that  I 
did  not  wish  to  die — and  I  live  !  Any  one  else  in  my  place 
would  have  died."  If  this  is  to  be  called  superstition,  it  must, 
at  any  rate,  be  granted  that  it  is  v§ry  different  from  that  which 
had  been  attributed  to  him.  It  was  the  same  with  his  courage. 
He  was  most  tenacious  of  life  ;  but  a  vast  number  of  desti- 
nies were  bound  up  with  his.  He  did  not,  therefore,  think 
himself  called  upon  to  expose  "  Csesar  and  his  fortune"  sim- 
ply to  prove  that  he  was  the  possessor  of  physical  cour- 
age. He  was  always  at  the  place,  dangerous  or  not,  which 
was  proper  for  the  head  of  a  great  army.  In  private 
life,  without  being  amiable,  he  was  good-natured,  and 
even  carried  indulgence  to  the  point  of  weakness.  His  sis- 
ters, in  particular,  got  from  him  everything  that  they  wanted. 
Neither  of  his  wives  had  ever  anything  to  complain  of  from 
Napoleon's  personal  manners.  Simple  and  even  easy  as 
he  was  in  private  life,  he  showed  himself  to  little  advan- 
tage in  the  great  world.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  any- 
thing more  awkward  than  Napoleon's  manner  in  a  drawing- 
room.  The  pains  which  he  took  to  correct  the  faults  of  his 
nature  and  education  only  served  to  make  his  deficiencies 
more  evident.  I  am  satisfied  that  he  would  have  made  great 
sacrifices  to  add  to  height  and  give  dignity  to  his  appearance, 
which  became  more  common  in  proportion  as  his  ejnbon- 
point  increased.  He  walked  by  preference  on  tiptoe.  His 
costumes  were  studied  to  form  a  contrast  by  comparison 
with  the  circle  which  surrounded  him,  either  by  their  ex- 
treme simplicity  or  by  their  extreme  magnificence.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  he  made  Talma,  the  actor,  teach  him  particular 
attitudes.  Out  of  his  mouth  there  never  came  one  graceful, 
or  even  a  well-turned  speech  to  a  woman,  although  the 
effort  to  make  one  was  often  expressed  on  his  face  and  in 
the  sound  of  his  voice.  He  spoke  to  ladies  only  of  their 
dress,  or  of  the  number  of  their  children  ;  and  one  of  his 
usual  questions  was  if  they  had  nursed  their  children  them- 
selves— a  question  which  he  commonly  made  in  terms  sel- 
dom used  in  good  society.  He  sometimes  tried  to  inflict 
upon  them  questions  on  the  private  relations  of  society, 
which  gave  to  his  conversations  more  the  character  of  mis- 
placed admonitions — misplaced,  at  least,  as  to  the  choice  of 
place  and  manner — than  that  of  polite  drawing-room  con- 
versations. This  more  than  once  exposed  him  to  repartees 
which  he  was  not  able  to  return.  His  feeling  against  women 
who  mixed  in  politics  almost  amounted  to  hatred. 


The  Mormon  Church  looks  with  disfavor  on  the  familiari- 
ties of  certain  styles  of  modern  dancing,  and  the  bishops 
have  sought  to  regulate  this  matter  among  the  younger  and 
giddier  saints.  At  a  dance  in  Salt  Lake  recently  the  bishop 
expressed  himself  as  highly  displeased  with  round  dances. 
He  said  that  it  was  condemned  by  the  priesthood,  and  if  the 
saints  could  not  get  along  without  round  dances  they  had 
better  go  home.  The  young  folks  remonstrated  with  him,  but 
all  to  no  purpose.  "  If  you  must  waltz,  let  me  show  you  how 
to  do  it,"  said  he,  and  he  got  on  the  floor  with  a  one  hundred 
and  eighty-three-pound  blonde  ;  the  band  struck  up  the  "  Blue 
Danube,"  and  away  they  slid.  Down  the  hall  glide  the 
bishop  and  the  blonde  ;  the  tips  of  their  fingers  touch,  and 
cruel  cold  space  between  them.  This  was  the  church 
method — the  priestly-improved  armsMength  waltz.  Soon 
there  was  a  slight  contraction  of  the  arms  and  the  space  be- 
tween them  gradually  decreased.  Presently  one  arm  en- 
circled the  fair  form.  The  blonde  was  the  first  to  give  way, 
and  her  cheek  looked  like  a  sunflower  in  a  turnip-field  as  it 
rested  on  the  shoulder  of  the  man  of  God.  Round  and  round 
went  they,  and  the  fascinating  weird-like  strains  floated  like 
heavenly  music  to  his  soul.  Forgotten  was  the  round-dance 
dogma  of  the  church,  and  by  the  calm  smile  that  stole  across 
his  face,  we  knew  that  theology  was  defeated  and  one  man, 
at  least,  utterly  indifferent  to  future  punishment. 


During  the  illness  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  the  door  of  his 
house  in  Curzon  Street,  Mayfair,  was  besieged  not  only  by 
personal  friends  and  members  of  the  press,  anxious  to  learn 
something  of  the  noble  Earl's  condition,  but  also  by  scores 
of  old  ladies.  These  old  dears,  Heaven  bless  'em,  had  ran- 
sacked their  cupboards,  and  brought  enough  jellies  and 
delicacies  to  stock  a  pastry  cook's  shop.  Others  came  laden 
with  prescriptions  for  the  asthma  and  pills  for  the  gout. 
D'Orsay  once  said  of  a  young  nobleman  who  was  entrusted 
to  his  fashionable  tutelage  :  "  What  can  be  made  of  such  a 
fellow  ?  I  ordered  a  purple  velvet  frock-coat  for  him,  and 
he  has  not  the  moral  courage  to  go  down  St.  James's  Street 
in  it."  He  could  not  have  said  this  of  his  early  friend  and 
admirer,  Disraeli,  who  certainly  had  the  courage  of  his  clothes. 
In  the  seasons  of  1S43  and '44-he  always  appeared  in  his 
opera  box,  which  was  next  to  Lady  Blessington's,  at  Her 
Majesty's  Theatre,  clad  in  black  velvet,  and  on  Sunday  after- 
noons he  might  be  seen,  sitting  beside  D'Orsay  in  his  cab, 
bedecked  in  a  huge  canary-colored  satin  scarf,  rivaling  in 
gorgeousness  of  color  his  companion,  who  looked  like  some 
gaudy  dragon-fly. 

Brush  had  hard  work  to  borrow  five  dollars  when  he  was 
working  at  his  electric  light.  Now  his  income  is  one  thou- 
sand dollars  per  day.  This  should  encourage  every  man 
who  has  hard  work  to  borrow  money. 


King  John  of  Abyssinia  is  dead.     He  was  an  estimable 
gentleman,  and  always  liked  his  missionary  well  done. 


THE   ARGONAUT. 


FRENCH  BONBONS. 


Worldly  wisdom  of  the  Parisians  : 
"As  a  rule,  we  only  practice  virtues  that  pay." 
"  My  son,  never  make  love  to  a  woman  unless  her  foot  is 
larger  than  her  shoe." 

A  dramatic  writer,  in  the  pride  of  authorship,  says  to  a 
friend,  concerning  one  of  his  own  pieces  : 

"  It  made  a  great  hit,  that  play  of  mine  did.  It  was  much 
imitated  and  copied  from  after  its  production." 

Friend — "  Yes,  and  before." 


Gambetta  is  credited  with  a  neat  but  decidedly  cynical  ?not 
upon  the  death  of  a  French  statesman — was  it  Thiers  or 
Favre? — expressing  the  relative  value  which  events  may  give 
to  certain  men. 

"  In  him,"  said  the  ex-Dictator,  "we  have  lost  more  than 
he  was  worth." 

Entendu,  Tautre  jour,  devant  le  Palais  de  Justice  de  Bor- 
deaux : 

"  L'afFaire  se  juge  a  huis  clos." 

"Tiens  !  il  y  a  done  huis  clos  ?    Je  n'en  connaissais  qu'un." 

"Et  lequel?" 

"  Le  clos  Vougeot-!n 


OLD    FAVORITES. 


"Death  of  Th'   Owd  Squire." 

[This  poem  first  appeared  anonymously  in  Charles  Dickens's  All  the  Year 
Round  September  18,  1869.  Its  author  was  Edwin  Waugh,  of  Manchester, 
It  created  marked  attention,  both  in  England  and  America,  as  illustrating  the 
truth  of  the  old  adage  that  "  the  ruling  passion  is  strong  in  death."  It  became 
one  of  Miss  Charlotte  Cushman's  most  famous  recitations,  and  after  the  death 
of  Miss  Cushman  it  was  adopted  by  Murdoch,  Vandenhoff,  Burbank,  and  others.] 


A  very  bald  gentleman  was  exhibiting  to  a  friend  his  well- 
appointed  toilette  table,  whereon  were  brushes  of  every  size 
and  shape. 

"Yes,  I  see,  I  see,"  said  the  friend  ;  "you  have  everything 
— that  is  to  say,  everything  except " 

"  Except  what  ?  " 

"  Hair." 


In  a  gambling  house  of  the  Greek  order  of  moral  archi- 
tecture a  bystander,  who  has  been  betting  on  one  of  the  play- 
ers, whispers  to  him  reproachfully  : 

"  Why  didn't  you  turn  a  king  when  you  were  four  and  four?" 
The  Player  (coldly,  as  he  prepares  to  take  up  his  cards) — 
"  Because  I  had  dealt  myself  a  winning  hand,  you  idiot !" 


Humanity  and  honesty. 

A  swell,  whose  solvency  is  not  so  irreproachable  as  is  his 
linen,  has  a  dozen  tailors  at  least,  although  the  number  of 
his  garments  is  not  large. 

Some  one  asked  him  why  so  many. 

"  You  see,  I  don't  like,"  he  says,  "  to  have  the  loss  all  fall 
.  on  one  ! " 

The  following  passage  is  from  Victor  Tissors  "  Voyage  au 
Pays  des  Millards,"  chapter  54  : 

Au  moyen  age,  les  femmes  de  Darmstadt  qui  levaient  la  main  sur 
leur  man  etaient  condamnees  a  chevaucher  a  travers  la  ville  sur  un  ane 
dont  elle  tenaient  la  queue,  et  que  leur  man  conduisait.  La  ville  dut 
entretenir  un  ane  special  pour  ce  genre  de  puniu'on.  Mais,  corume 
l'animal  mourut  a  la  peine,  il  fut  remplace  par  un  raeunier  des  environs 
convincu  d'un  vol  considerable. 

This  was  very  much  worse  than  the  ducking-stool  of  our 
ancestors. 

A  house-painter  who  is  at  wcrk  on  a  scaffolding  three 
stories  from  the  ground  falls  from  it  upon  the  sidewalk,  where 
he  lies  limp  and  apparently  lifeless. 

A  crowd  of  benevolent  folk  surround  him,  and  labor  with 
him  till  his  pulse  returns  and  his  eyelids  begin  to  flutter, 
when  a  good  Samaritan  places  a  glass  of  water  to  his  lips. 

The  Sufferer  (feebly) — "  How  many  stories  has  a  fellow  got 
to  fall  in  this  ward  before  he  gets  brandy,  durn  ye?" 


Gentleman  to  his  rustic  servant : 

"Well,  Jean,  did  you  give  the  marquis  my  note?" 

"Yes,  sir,  I  gave  it  to  him ;  but  there's  no  use  writing  him 
letters,  he  can't  see  to  read  them.  He's  blind — blind  as  a 
bat ! " 

"Blind?" 

"Yes,  sir ;  blind.  Twice  he  asked  me  where  my  hat  was, 
and  I  had  it  on  my  head  all  the  time.     Blind  as  a  bat  ! " 


Local  item  from  the  Courrier  de  San  Francisco: 

One  man  at  the  sea. 

Yesterday,  toward  two  hours  of  the  after-midday,  as  She.  ferry-boat  of 
Oakland  accomplished  its  voyage  regular  on  the  bay,  one  young  man 
there  was.  of  which  the  carriage  strange  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
other  passengers. 

All-of-a-blow,  the  unhappy  mounted  upon  the  poop,  from  whence  he 
was  lanced  himself  by  overboard. 

The  captain  made  to  arrest  the  march  of  the  steamer,  and  put  a  ca- 
noe at  the  water.     Then  he  continued  his  voyage  to  Oakland. 

At  his  voyage  of  return,  he  retook  the  embarcation,  of  which  the  men 
had  made  useless  efforts. 

They  had  not  refound,  dead  or  living,  the  unknown  which  was  hurled 
himself  at  the  water. 

En  lisant  un  journal  de  modes. 

Madame — "  Tiens,  mon  ami,  il  parait  que  la  derniere  mode 
est  de  porter  des  diamants  a  ses  jarretieres." 

Mo?isieur — "Parexemple,  des  diamants  a  tes  jarretieres  ! 
Qui  les  verrait  d'abord?  " 

Madame — "  Mais  toi,  pour  commencer,  mon  ami ! :' 


The  delights  of  life  in  St.  Petersburg. 

A  stranger  visits  the  city,  and  finds  it  insufferably  dull,  a 
fact  which  he  does  not  fail  to  announce,  amid  his  yawns, 
wherever  he  goes. 

The  Prefect  of  Police  sends  for  him,  and  says  to  him,  be- 
nevolently but  sternly  :  "  My  good  sir,  you  must  understand 
that  my  august  and  beloved  master  will  not  allow  any  one  to 
feel  dull  in  his  dominions.  Let  me,  therefore,  counsel  you 
as  a  friend  to  enjoy  yourself  hereafter." 

"  After  all,  I  suppose  he  is  right,"  says  the  stranger ;  "  it 
would  be  decidedly  unpleasant  to  have  every  one  moping 
every  where,"  and  thereafter  wherever  he  went  he  made  it  a 
rule  to  laugh  at  the  top  of  his  voice  and  hug  himself  with 
rapture,  while  he  exclaimed  amid  the  paroxysms  :  "By  Jove, 
how  funny  everything  is  here!  I  never  was  in  such  a  jolly 
place  in  my  life  !     It'll  be  the  death  of  me  yet ! " 

Verily,  verily,  he  had  his  reward.  In  less  than  forty-eight 
hours  the  Prefect  of  Police  packed  him  over  the  frontier,  his 
excessive  laughter  being  construed  into  a  satire  upon  the 
unhappy  condition  of  the  country  under  imperial  rule. 


'Twas  a  wild,  mad  kind  of  night,  as  black  as  the  bottomless  pit ; 
The  wind  was  howling  away,  like  a  Bedlamite  in  a  fit. 
Tearing  the  ash  boughs  off.  and  mowing  the  poplars  down, 
In  the  meadows  beyond  the  old  flour  mill,  where  you  turn  oft  to  the 
town. 

And  the  rain — how  it  did  rain  ! — dashing  the  window  glass, 

And  deluging  on  the  roof,  as  the  devil  had  come  to  pass  ; 

The  gutters  were  running  in  floods  outside  the  stable  door, 

And  the  spouts  splashed  from  the  tiles,  as  if  they  would  never  give  o'er. 

Lor',  how  the  windows  raided  !    You'd  almost  ha'  thought  that  thieves 
Were  wrenching  at  the  shutters  ;  while  a  ceaseless  pelt  of  leaves 
Flew  at  the  door  in  gusts ;  and  I  could  hear  the  beck, 
Calling  so  loud  I  knew  it  at  once ;  it  was  up  to  a  tall  man's  neck. 

We  was  huddling  in  the  harness-room,  by  a  little  scrap  of  fire, 
And  Tom,  the  coachman,  he  was  there,  a-practicing  for  the  choir ; 
But  it  sounded  dismal,  the  anthem  did,  for  squire  was  dying  fast ; 
And  the  doctor  said,  do  what  he  would,  "Squire's  breaking  up  at  last" 

The  death-watch,  sure  enough,  ticked  just  over  th'  owd  man's  head, 
Though  it  had  never  been  heard  up  there  since  master's  boy  lay  dead  ; 
And  the  only  sound,  beside  Tom's  tune,  was  the  stirring  in  the  stalls. 
And  the  gnawing  and  the  scratching  of  the  rats  in  the  owd  walls. 

We  couldn't  hear  Death's  foot  pass  by,  but  we  knew  that  he  was  near. 
And  the  chill  rain,  and  the  wind,  and  cold,  made  us  all  shake  with  fear ; 
We  listened  to  the  clock  up-stairs,   'twas  beating  soft  and  low. 
For  the  nurse  said,  at  the  turn  ot  night  the  old  squire's  soul  would  go. 

Master  had  been  a  wildish  man,  and  led  a  roughish  life ; 
Didn't  he  shoot  the  Bowton  squire  who  dared  write  to  his  wife? 
He  beat  the  Rads  at  Hinden  town,  I  heard,  in  'twenty-nine, 
When  even-  pail  in  market-place  was  brimmed  with  red  port  wine. 

And  as  for  hunting,  bless  your  soul,  why,  for  forty  years  or  more 
He'd  kept  the  Marley  hounds,  man,  as  his  father  did  afore ; 
And  now  to  die,  and  in  his  bed — the  season  just  begun — 
It  made  him  fret,  the  doctor  said,  as't  might  do  any  one. 

And  when  the  young,  sharp  lawyer  came  to  see  him  sign  his  will, 
Squire  made  me  blow  my  horn  outside,  as  we  were  going  to  kflL 
And  we  turned  the  hounds  out  in  the  court — that  seemed  to  do  him 

good  ; 
For  he  swore,  and  sent  us  off  to  seek  a  fox  in  Thornhill  wood. 

But  then  the  fever  it  rose  high,  and  he  would  go  see  the  room 
Where  missus  died,  ten  years  ago,  when  Lammas  tide  shall  come ; 
I  mind  the  year,  because  our  mare  at  Salisbury  broke  down ; 
Moreover,  the  town  hall  was  burnt  at  Steeple  Dinton  town. 

It  might  be  two  or  half-past  two ;    the  wind  seemed  quite  asleep  ; 
Tom,  he  was  off.  but  I,  awake,  sat  watch  and  ward  to  keep  ; 
The  moon  was  up,  quite  glorious  like,  the  rain  no  longer  fell. 
When  all  at  once  out  clashed  and  clanged  the  rusty  turret  belL 

That  hadn't  been  heard  for  twenty  years,  not  since  the  Luddite  days  ; 
Tom,  he  leaped  up,  and  I  leaped  up,  for  all  the  house  ablaze 
Had  sure  not  scared  us  half  as  much,  so  up  and  out  we  ran — 
I,  Tom  and  Joe,  the  whipper  in,  and  t'  little  stable  man. 

"He's  killed  himself,"  that's  the  idea  that  came  int^   my  head; 
I  felt  as  sure  as  though  I  saw  Squire  Barrowby  was  dead  ; 
When  all  at  once  the  door  flew  back,  and  he  met   us   lace  to  face  ; 
His  scarlet  coat  was  on  his  back,  and  he  looked  like  the  old  race. 

The  nurse  was  clinging  to  his  knees  and  crying  like  a  child; 
The  maids  were  sobbing  on  the  stairs,  for  he  looked  fierce  and  wild  ; 
"Saddle  me   Lightning  Bess,  my  man,"  that's  what  he  said  to  me; 
"The  moon  is  up,  we're  sure  to  find  at  Stop  or  Etterby. 

"Get  out  the  dogs ;  I'm  well  to-night,  and  young  again,  and  sound  ; 
I'll  have  a  run  once  more  before  they  put  me  under  ground ; 
They  brought  my  father  home  feet  first,  and  it  never  shall  be  said 
That  his  son  Joe,  who  rode  so  straight,  died  quietly  in  bed. 

"Brandy,"  he  said,   "a  tumbler  full,  you  women  howling  there;" 
Then  clapped  the  old  black  velvet  cap  upon  his  long  gray  hair, 
Thrust  on  his  boots,  snatched  down  his  whip ;    though   he   was   old 

and  weak. 
There  was  a  devil  in  his  eye  that  would  not  let  me  speak. 

We  loosed  the  dogs  to  humor  him, -and  sounded  on  the  horn  ; 
The  moon  was  up  above  the  woods,  just  east  of  Haggard  Bourne, 
I  buckled  Lightning's  throat-latch  fast;  the  squire  was  watching  me ; 
He  let  the  stirrups  down  himself,  so  quick,  yet  carefully. 

Then  up  he  got  and  spurred  the  maie,  and  ere  I  well  could  mount. 
He  drove  the  yard  gate  open,  man,  and  called  to  old  Dick  Blount, — 
Our  huntsman,  dead  five  years  ago — for  the  fever  rose  again. 
And  was  spreading,  like  a  flood  of  flame,  fast  up  into  his  brain. 

Then  off  he  flew  before  the  dogs,  yelling  to  call  us  on, 

While  we  stood  there,  all  pale   and  dumb,  scarce   knowing  he  was 

gone ; 
We  mounted,  and  below  the  hill  we  saw  the  fox  break  out. 
And  down  the  covert  ride  we  heard  the  old  squire's  parting  shout. 

And  in  the  moonlit  meadow  mist  we  saw  him  fly  the  rail, 
Beyond  the  hurdles  by  the  beck,  just  half  way  down  the  vale. 
I  saw  him  breast  fence  after  fence — nothing  could  turn  him  back  ; 
And  in  the  moonlight  after  him  streamed  out  the  brave  old  pack. 

'Twas  like  a  dream  ;  Tom  cried  to  me,  as  we  rode  free  and  fast. 
Hoping  to  turn  him  at  the  brook,  that  could  not  well  be  passed. 
For  it  was  swollen  with  the  rain.     But,  Lord,  'twas  not  to  be ; 
Nothing  could  stop  old  Lightning  Bess  but  the  broad  breast  of  the  sea. 

The  hounds  swept  on,  and  well  in  front  the  mare  had  got  her  stride  ; 
She  broke  across  the  fallow  land  that  runs  by  the  down  side. 
We  pulled  up  on  Chalk  Linton  Hill ;  and  as  we  stood  us  there, 
Two  fields  beyond  we  saw  the  squire  fall  stone  dead  from  the  mare. 

Then  she  swept  on,  and,  in  full  cry,  the  hounds  went  out  of  sight ; 
A  cloud  came  over  the  broad  moon,  and  something  dimmed  our  light, 
As  Tom  and  I  bore  master  home,  both  speaking  under  breath. 
And  that's  the  way  I  saw  owd  squire  ride  boldly  to  his  death. 


"  How  did  you  like  the  lecture  ?  "  "  Oh,  it  was  beautiful." 
"What  did  he  say?"  "Oh,  he  said  so  many  beautiful 
things."  "  Tell  me  some."  "  Oh,  he  said — he  said — but  I 
can't  tell  it  to  you  as  he  said  them."  "  Tell  them  as  you  un- 
derstand them."     "  Well,  he  said — he  said — oh,  I  can't " 

"Tell  us  one  thing  he  said."  "Well,  he  said  that  the  aes- 
thetics of  existence  enabled  us  to — to — oh,  I  can't."  "  Tell 
us  what  you  think  he  meant."  "  Oh,  go  along.  Why 
didn't  you  go  and  hear  him  yourself?  " 


"  Let  me  make  the  custom-house  appointments  of  a  coun- 
try, and  I  care  not  who  makes  the  laws." — Roscoe  Conkling. 


SENSE    AND    SENTIMENT. 


Don  Quixote  :  The  absent  feel  and  fear  every  ill. 

Lowell  :  Before  man  made  us  citizens,  great  Nature  made 
us  men. 

Burke  :  The  people  never  give  up  their  liberties  but  under 
some  delusion. 

Anon  :  A  little  wrong  done  to  another  is  a  great  wrong 
done  to  ourselves. 

Anon  :  There  is  no  greater  grief  than  to  remember  days 
of  joy  when  misery  is  at  hand. 

Don  Quixote  :  No  padlock,  bolts  or  bars  can  secure  a 
maiden  so  well  as  her  own  reserve. 

Ouida  :  It  is  murder  to  take  life ;  but  perhaps  to  take  away 
all  the  joy  of  life  is  a  more  cruel  thing  to  do. 

Carlyle  :  Make  yourself  an  honest  man,  and  then  you  may 
be  sure  there  is  one  rascal  less  in  the  world. 

Madame  Swetchine  :  When  we  are  old  we  may  sometimes 
enlighten,  but  we  can  no  longer  persuade. 

Ouida  :  Poverty  is  bitter  in  the  country,  but  it  is  heaven 
beside  hell  compared  with  poverty  in  the  city. 

Thomas  Fuller  :  The  pyramids  themselves,  doting  with 
age,  have  forgotten  the  names  of  their  founders. 

Tuller :  They  are  the  best  Christians  who  are  the  more 
careful  to  reform  themselves  than  to  censure  others. 

Anon  :  He  that  does  a  base  thing  in  zeal  for  his  friend 
burns  the  golden  thread  that  ties  their  hearts  together. 

Johnson  :  The  refreshing  rest  and  peaceful  night  are  the 
portion  of  him  only  who  lies  down  nearly  with  honest  labor. 

Anon  :  The  tall  mountains  are  the  sublime  apostles  of  na- 
ture, whose  surplices  are  snow,  and  whose  sermons  are  ava- 
lanches. 

Anon  :  We  touch  not  a  voice  but  it  vibrates  in  eternity, 
and  there  is  not  a  voice  that  reports  not  at  the  throne  of 
heaven. 

Uncle  Esek  :  The  everlasting  longing  for  something  we 
have  not,  ought  to  satisfy  us  that  there  are  great  things  in 
store  for  us. 

Sir  Wm.  Temple  :  The  first  ingredient  in  good  conversa- 
tion is  truth,  the  next  good  sense,  the  third  good  humor,  and 
the  fourth  wit. 

Anon  :  Good  men  have  the  fewest  fears.  He  has  but 
one  who  fears  to  do  wrong.  He  has  a  thousand  who  has 
overcome  that  one. 

Ouida  :  The  great  art  in  society  is  to  be  able  to  stare  our 
oldest  friends  in  the  lace  as  if  we'd  never  met  them  in  all 
our  lives  before. 

George  Eliot :  Every  man's  work,  pursued  steadily,  tends 
to  become  an  end  in  itself,  and  so  to  bridge  over  the  loveless 
chasms  of  his  life. 

George  Eliot :  Th'  young  men  nowadays,  the're  poor 
squashy  things.  The'  looke  weel  enoof;  but  the'  woon't 
wear,  the'  woon't  wear. 

South  :  Honor  is  but  the  reflection  of  a  man's  own  actions 
shining  bright  in  the  face  of  all  about  him,  and  from  thence 
rebounding  upon  himself. 

Addison  :  Egotists  are  generally  the  vain  and  shallow  part 
of  mankind  ;  .people  being  naturally  full  of  themselves  when 
they  have  nothing  else  in  them. 

Dr.  Chapin  :  Not  nations,  not  armies,  have  advanced  the 
race,  but  here  and  there,  in  the  course  of  ages,  an  individual 
has  stood  up  and  cast  his  shadow  over  the  world. 

Carlyle  :  Great  men  taken  up  in  any  way  are  profitable 
company.  We  can  not  look,  however  imperfectly,  upon  a 
great  man,  without  gaining  something  by  him. 

Alphonse  Esquirol :  Women  are  made  more  to  be  loved 
than  to  love,  like  the  flowers,  which  know  nothing  of  the  per- 
fume which  they  give  to  the  senses  of  others.  Women  are 
the  true  flowers  of  love. 

Hierocles  :  We  ought  always  to  deal  justly,  not  only  with 
those  who  are  just  to  us,  but  likewise  with  those  who  en- 
deavor to  injure  us  ;  and  this,  too,  for  fear  lest,  by  rendering 
them  evil  for  evil,  we  should  fall  into  the  same  vices. 

Anon  :  Of  little  human  flowers,  Death  gathers  many.  He 
places  them  upon  his  bosom,  and  he  is  transformed  into 
something  less  terrific  than  before.  We  learn  to  gaze  and 
shudder  not,  for  he  carries  in  his  arms  the  sweet  blossoms  of 
our  earthly  hopes. 

George  Eliot :  It  is  of  such  stuff  superstitions  are  made 
of — an  intense  feeling  about  curselves — which  makes  the 
evening  star  shine  at  us  with  a  threat,  and  the  blessing  of  a 
beggar  encourage  us.  And  superstitions  carry  consequences 
which  often  verify  their  hopes  or  their  forebodings. 

Archbishop  Leighton  :  Give  honor  unto  the  wife  as  unto 
the  weaker  vessel.  This  seems  at  first  a  little  incongruous. 
Honor,  because  weaker.  But  not  when  we  consider  the 
kind  of  honor.  The  weaker  the  vessels  be,  the  more  tenderly 
they  should  be  used.  Yea,  the  tie  of  marriage  makes  of 
two  one.  That  which  is  part  of  ourselves,  the  more  it  needs 
we  do  it  honor. 

Anon :  Woman,  who  whilom  was  weak,  was  wrought 
upon  by  the  wheedling  words  of  the  wily  one,  since  when 
the  world  weeps  o'er  its  wickedness.  Wanting  woman,  the 
world  were  a  waste,  and  we,  wending  our  way  through  its 
wilderness,  would  waft  our  wailing  to  the  winds  and  waves. 
Woman,  without  thy  winsome  ways,  wealth  were  worthless, 
a  wiIl-o7-the-wisp.  The  witchery  of  thy  wooing  words  works 
wonders,  like  the  waving  of  the  wizard's  wand  ;  witness  the 
weariless  watching  over  the  wounded  and  the  wretched, 
withstanding  our  waywardness  through  weal  or  woe.  Wan- 
ton waddlers  on  the  wane,  writhing  under  wrinkle?,  m 
wage  thee  warfare,  but  the  wise  welcome  and  worsl 
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BELLA'S    LETTER. 

The  Art  Loan  Exhibit — The  Concert  TJiere  and 
Who  Attended — The  Boston  Excursionists  -Are 
You  Going  to  the  Country  ? — Gossip  About  Society 
People. 

Friday,  May  6,  1881. — Eupompus,  the  great 
painter,  was  once  asked  by  Sysippus,  the  sculptor, 
whom,  among  his  predecessors,  he  should  make  the 
object  of  his  imitation.  "  Behold!  "  said  the  painter, 
showing  his  friend  a  multitude  of  characters  passing 
by,  "behold  my  models!"  Which  means  that  I 
dropped  into  the  Art  Association  rooms  last  evening 
to  gaze  upon  marble,  and  oil,  and  ceramics,  and 
tapestry,  and  bric-a-brac — but  the  hall  was  packed 
with  human  beings,  representing  unqualifiedly  the 
wealth,  beauty,  intelligence  and  refinement  of  San 
Francisco,  and  I  only  saw  animated  pictures  and 
statuary;  still  if  I  missed  "La  Denicheuse,"  I  be- 
held living  beauties  in  the  persons  of  Miss  Friedlander, 
Miss  McAllister,  and  many  others.  What  particu- 
larly attracted  so  many  of  our  fashionable  people  to 
the  Association  Rooms  last  evening  was  the  an- 
nouncement of  a  concert,  and  the  information  that 
Mrs.  Hall  McAllister,  Mr.  Reuling,  Mr.  S.  D.  Meyer, 
and  others  would  sing.  Among  those  present  I  saw 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Cook,  Col.  and  Mrs.  Sinton 
and  Miss  Lizzie  Sinton,  Miss  Belle  Eyre,  Pay  Director 
Schenck  and  wife,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sillem,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Louis  McLane,  Mrs.  Chamberlain  and  Miss 
Chamberlain,  Miss  Nonie  Smith,  Mrs.  Governor 
Low  and  Miss  Flora  Low.  Miss  Fannie  Friedlander, 
Miss  Hattie  Crocker,  Mrs.  Blanding  and  the  Misses 
Blanding,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lloyd  Tevis,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Louis  Haggin  and  Miss  Haggin,  Mrs.  Hall  McAl- 
lister and  daughters,  and  the  Misses  McAllister,  her 
nieces,  from  Benicia  ;  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Whitney,  Gen- 
eral and  Mrs.  Kelton,  from  the  Presidio  ;  Mrs.  Lil- 
lienthal,  nee  Miss  Seligman  of  New  York  ;  Miss  Hat- 
lie  Myrick,  Miss  Brumagim,  Mrs.  J.  R.  Jarboe,  the 
Misses  and  Susie  Crockett,  Miss  Godley,  Miss  Phe- 
lan,  Miss  Eddy,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  S.  Baker,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Campbell,  Mrs.  and  Miss  Ashe,  Mrs.  and  Miss 
Coleman,  Mrs.  Captain  Hooker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  May, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Newton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  D.  Meyer, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Newlands,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Captain 
Moore,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wells,  Miss  Shafter,  Mrs.  C. 
B.  Hutchins,  Chief  Justice  Morrison  and  wife,  Mrs. 
Jerome  Lincoln,  Mrs.  Hammond,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Fred  Castle,  Mrs.  Butterworth,  the  Misses  Alice  and 
Maggie  Hamilton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Low,  Miss 
Durbrow,  Mrs.  John  Parrott  and  the  Misses  Parrott, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  Sibley  Severance,  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Severance,  of  Los  Angeles ;  Mrs.  Head, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grant,  Miss  Katie  Hutchinson, 
General  McDowell,  ex-Mayor  Alvord,  Dr.  Shorb, 
and  Messrs.  Beasely,  Blackie,  Nicholson,  Smith, 
George  Crocker,  Joe  Grant,  and  others.  The 
unusually  large  gathering  last  evening,  was  probably 
owing  to  the  concert  There  were  nine  numbers. 
The  vocal  quartette  by  Pinsuti,  "  Good  Night,  Be- 
loved," by  members  of  the  Loring  Club,  headed  the 
programme,  and  was  encored.  Mme.  Alice  Schmidt 
Fritsch  rendered  in  good  style  several  piano  solos, 
Chopin's  valse  in  E  flat,  fugue  in  C  major  from  Bach, 
and  some  Hungarian  airs  from  Mayer.  Mr.  Dungan 
sang  Gottschalk's  "O  Loving  Heart,"  Miss  Mc- 
Allister rendered  "  Beautiful  Bird."  by  Howe,  with 
niuuh  cAjjrcaaion.  Two  tenor  eongc  and  a  violin  solo 
by  Louis  Schmidt  }r.  followed.  The  programme 
closed  with  a  duet  from  "  Ernani,"  finely  rendered  by 
Miss  McAllister  and  Mr.  Reuling. 

There  have  been  no  other  society  events  of  note 
since  my  last ;  and  the  movements  of  Saratoga  trunks 
north  and  south,  and  the  disappearance  of  very  many 
of  our  charming  worshipers  at  fashion's  shrine,  rather 
herald  forth  that  the  "season"  is  about  to  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  "  marble  halls"  of  the  metropolis  to 
the  ' "  cottages  by  the  sea, "  and  to  other  health-giving 
sections  near  the  shore,  and  throughout  the  interior. 
A  large  number  of  the  residents  of  the  Palace  have 
delightful  homes  in  the  country,  and  many  ol  them 
may  already  be  found  at  San  Rafael,  Menlo  Park, 
Belmont,  and  San  Mateo.  The  Flora  McFlimseys  of 
Van  Ness  Avenue,  California  Street,  Taylor,  Post, 
Geary,  Sutter,  Bush,  and  Pine,  are  preparing  to  re- 
new life  at  Monterey,  while  the  under-paid  profes- 
sional and  his  domestic  outfit  is  in  ecstasies  over  a 
promised  vacation  of  a  week  or  so  at  Pescadero,  Pa- 
raiso,  Calistoga,  Pacific  Congress  Springs,  and  Santa 
Cruz.  I  trust  that  I  may  have  the  pleasure  of  occa- 
sionally dropping  down  quietly  into  these  resorts,  and 
of  chronicling  the  flirtations  at  Monterey,  the  spoon- 
ing at  Santa  Cruz,  the  pebble-gathering  at  Pescadero, 
the  boating  and  fishing  at  Tahoe.  and  the  matchless 
modes  of  relaxation  and  recuperation  to  be  met  with 
"  at  the  springs." 

There  will  be  a  wedding  ceremony  at  the  church  of 
the  Advent  on  Wednesday  evening  next,  at  8  o'clock, 
the  high  contracting  parties  being  Miss  Minnie  Lin- 
forth,  daughter  of  James  Linforth.  of  the  firm  of 
Linforth,  Rice  &  Co.,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Souther,  a 
well-known  gentleman  of  this  city.  The  reception 
will  take  place  just  one  week  later  at  815  Turk  Street. 
The  wedding  of  Miss  Sella  Sturges  and  Mr.  George 
Cleveland  will  take  place  on  Thursday  evening,  the 
26th  instant. 

The  arrival  of  the  Boston  excursionists  at  the  Pal- 
ace Hotel  on  Tuesday  evening  last  was  an  event  in 
more  ways  than  one.  In  the  first  place  the  party  is 
more  than  an  average  collection  of  New  Englanders, 
and  that  is  saying  a  good  deal.  I  saw  them  as  they 
alighted  in  the  Palace  driveway,  and  never  met  a 
more  intelligent,  substantial-looking,  or  pleasanter 
looking  crowd.  The  court  was  brilliantly  illuminated, 
a  band  of  music  was  discoursing  familiar  airs,  and 
everything  passed  off  with  eclat,  1  may  say.  In  ten 
minutes  after  the  first  carriage  arrived  the  last  one 
was  emptied,  and  the  entire  party  of  one  hundred 
and  ninety-seven  were  in  their  rooms,  which  had  been 
in  readiness  and  lighted  up  for  an  hour  or  more  be- 
fore their  arrival.  Alex.  Sharon,  and  his  courtly 
chief-of-staff,  Prince  George  Smith,  and  his  aid-de- 
scimp  Harbaugh,  and  the  urbane  Clark,  and  a  col- 
ored body-guard  of  forty,  handled  the  party  as  pro- 
fessors o'f  legerdemain  manipulate  fantoccini.  The 
excursionists  will  cram  their  senses  with  such  things 
as  Cliff  House  seals,  cable  roads,  Pauper  Alley, 
Woodward's  Gardens,  fruits,  flowers,  and  berries, 
Chinese  quarters,  etc.,  until  this  afternoon,  when  the 
entire  party  will  go  to  Monterey,  and  take  in  all  the 
charms  of  that  locality,  bidding  adieu  to  the  Hotel 
del  Monte  on  the  Monday  following. 

The  movements  and  whereabouts  of  society  people, 
and  others  more  or  less  known  or  distinguished,  may 
be  gossipped  about  as  follows  :  Mrs.  Corbett  and  the 
Misses  Corbett  left  the  Palace  Wednesday  for  their 
i  ountry  residence  at  San  Mateo ;  these  ladies  will 
:;it  Monterey  some  time  during  the  fashionable  sea- 
-  'i      Apropos,  the  Misses  Corbett  are  noted  for  the 


stylish  and  elegant  manner  of  their  attire,  and  for 
their  general  demeanor.  They  always  dress  in  excel- 
lent taste,  and  keep  well  up  to  the  demands  of  fash- 
ion, but  never  look  loudly  or  ostentatiously  attired. 
They  have  very  engaging  and  agreeable  ways,  and 
are  favorites  with  all  who  enjoy  their  acquaintance.  I 
heard  a  gentleman  say,  a  day  or  two  ago,  that  he 
could  ' '  tell  the  Corbett  girls  a  square  away,  on  ac- 
count of  their  beautiful  figures."  Archibald  Forbes, 
the  celebrated  English  war  correspondent,  is  at  the 
Palace  ;  he  is  said  to  be  very  ilL  Ex-Senator  Theo- 
dore F.  Randolph,  of  New  Jersey,  arrived  in  San 
Francisco  on  Wednesday  last  Judge  Hunt  is  spend- 
ing a  few  days  in  San  Mateo.  George  Gee  and  fam- 
ily departed  for  Europe  on  the  steamer  Colima  on 
Wednesday  lasL  Mrs.  Drury  Melone  left  the  Palace 
for  Oak  Knoll  on  Saturday  last,  where  she  will  spend 
the  summer,  except  a  few  weeks  which  she  reserves 
for  Monterey.  Captain  Hooper  sailed  for  the  Arctic 
seas,  on  his  second  search  for  the  Jeamiette,  on  the 
revenue-cutter  Thomar  Corwin,  on  Wednesday  last 
John  Muir,  the  well-known  naturalist  and  writer,  ac- 
companied Captain  Hooper  as  special  correspondent 
of  the  Bulletin.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Hearst  enter- 
tained a  number  of  their  friends  at  dinner  on  Friday 
evening  last,  in  honor  of  their  son  and  his  birthday. 
Ex-Governor  Rodman  M.  Price,  of  New  Jersey,  left 
for  the  East  on  Saturday  last,  and  the  otherwise  ge- 
nial face  of  ex-Governor  Samuel  Purdy  has  elongated 
a  trifle  in  consequence.  Governor  Fremont,  of  Ari- 
zona, has  gone  to  Washington,  where  he  is  an  appli- 
cant for  the  Mexican  mission.  In  the  meantime  Col- 
onel James  G.  Howard,  formerly  of  Los  Angeles,  is 
an  applicant  for  the  governorship  of  Arizona,  and  is 
being  urged  for  the  position  by  influential  friends. 
Mrs.  T.  V.  Kellogg  will  spend  the  summer  in  the  moun- 
tains and  redwoods  of  Santa  Cruz  County.  Ex-Mayor 
Bryant  and  wife  are  going  to  summer  promiscuously 
throughout  the  State,  enjoying  the  sweets  and  com- 
forts of  first  one  retreat  and  then  another.  Mrs.  H. 
M.  McLellan,  of  Los  Angeles,  is  on  a  visit  to  San 
Francisco,  and  is  a  guest  of  Mrs.  J.  Q.  Adams,  734 
Sutter  Street.  Mrs.  McLellan  is  the  same  bright, 
sparkling  little  lady  she  was  at  the  Occidental  Hotel 
thirteen  or  fourteen  years  ago.  Hon.  Tom  Shannon 
returned  home  from  Washington  on  Saturday  last. 
Mrs.  H.  L.  Van  Wyck  and  family  will  spend  the  sum- 
mer in  Sonoma  County.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rathbone 
will  summer  at  Menlo  Park.  Mrs.  General  W.  H. 
L.  Barnes  will  start  for  the  Eastern  States  on  Thurs- 
day next,  the  12th  instant.  The  Misses  Slauson,  with 
their  mother,  of  Los  Angeles,  are  in  the  city,  and  are 
guests  of  Mrs.  Earle,  632  Eddy  Street  Mrs.  F.  S. 
C'hadbourne  and  family  will  pass  the  summer  at 
Wright's  Station,  Santa  Cruz  County.  Captain  Ea- 
gan,  U.  S.  A.,  who  went  East  as  an  escort  to  the  re- 
mains ol  the  late  General  Upton,  has  returned  to 
Black  Point.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ed.  Hopkins,  and  Miss 
Sophie  Smith,  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Hopkins,  went  East 
in  a  special  car  on  Tuesday  last  O.  F.  Giffin  and 
wife  returned  from  New  York  Tuesday.  Sam.  Booth 
was  in  Tucson  on  the  1st  instant.  Mrs.  James  Car- 
olan  and  family  go  to  Tahoe  the  latter  part  of  May. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanwood  will  shortly  take  a  cottage 
at  San  Rafael  for  the  summer.  On  Friday  evening 
last  Mrs.  W.  W.  Traylor  gave  her  niece,  Miss  Lou 
Matthews,  a  birthday  party.  The  day  before  Mrs.  J. 
C.  Flood  gave  an  elegant  lunch  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  New- 
bold,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gardner,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pear- 
son. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Holderness  havo  gone  to  Sutter 
County  for  a  few  days.  A.  Bo*-el  and  family  have 
taken  up  their  summer  residet^'ie  at  San  Mateo. 
Judge  Lake  and  two  of  his  daughters,  and  Miss 
Kate  Grimm,  sailed  for  New  York  on  the  Colima  on 
Wednesday  last  George  Crocker,  Dick  Pease.  Miss 
Flora  Low,  Miss  Hattie  Crocker,  and  Mrs.  Buford 
returned  from  the  Geysers  on  Monday  last.  Henry 
S.  Crocker  has  been  spending  a  few  davs  in  Sacra- 
mento. Mr.  J.  J.  Tallant,  of  San  Francisco,  and 
bride,  are  spending  their  honeymoon  in  Southern 
California.  General  E.  S.  Greeley  and  wife,  and  Miss 
Greeley,  of  New  Mexico,  are  in  Los  Angeles.  Mr.  T. 
French,  Auditor  of  the  U.  S.  Treasury,  is  at  the  Palace. 
His  intense  hatred  of  the  California  railroads,  and  his 
seeming  design  upon  their  stock,  has  earned  him  the 
nickname  of  "Jay  Gould's  Confidential  Secretary." 
Mrs.  Dr.  Ware,  U.  S.  N.,  went  to  the  Geysers  yes- 
terday for  a  visit  of  two  or  three  weeks.  Her  mother, 
Mrs.  Tewksbury,  will  join  Mrs.  W.  in  a  few  days. 
During  the  summer  both  the  ladies  will  visit  Monte- 
rey. Mrs.  Loomis  and  Miss  Felton  contemplate 
going  to  Menlo  about  the  middle  of  May.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Josiab  Belden  and  their  daughters,  after  a  so- 
journ in  the  East  of  nearly  a  year,  returned  to  San 
Francisco  Wednesday  evening,  and  were  welcomed 
by  an  avalanche  of  friends.  Commander  Berry,  U. 
S.  N.,  who  is  to  command  the  steam  bark  Rodgers, 
formerly  the  Mary  and  Helen,  is  at  the  Occidental. 
H.  I.  Hunt,  U.  S.  N.,  a  son  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  is  also  at  the  Occidental.  Colonel  Peyton  of 
Santa  Cruz,  is  at  the  Palace.  Judge  Hoffman  will 
spend  a  week  or  two  at  Pescadero,  where  he  has  vis- 
ited every  summer  for  fourteen  years.  He  will  also 
visit  Monterey  during  the  season.  John  I.  Sabin 
arrives  from  the  East  to-morrow.  Royal  E.  Robbins, 
President  of  the  Waltham  Watch  Company,  and  a 
"solid  man  of  Boston,"  is  at  the  Palace.  Ex-Min- 
ister  Seward  and  family,  of  Oakland  ;  J.  E.  Hosmer 
and  family,  of  this  city ;  and  C.  J.  Goodman  and 
family,  of  Napa,  went  direct  to  New  York  in  a  spe- 
cial car.  Senator  Sharon  arrived  from  Bodie  Wed- 
nesday evening.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Severance,  of  Los 
Angeles,  are  at  the  Palace,  where  they  will  remain  for 
a  few  weeks,  and  then  go  East  on  an  extended 
visit.  Judge  Ross  and  family  returned  to  the  Palace 
from  Los  Angeles  yesterday.  William  Lane  Booker 
has  been  elected  president  of  the  British  Benevolent 
Society.  Captain  John  E.  Hyde,  U.  S.  A.,  will  ar- 
rive here  from  Washington  on  Sunday  next, 

The  following-named  San  Franciscans  have  visited 
the  Hotel  del  Monte,  Monterey,  since  my  last  screed : 
S.  J.  Weston  and  wife,  2.  P.  Clark,  wife  and  child, 
Miss  Bessie  Marshall,  A.  L.  Tubbs  and  wife,  Miss 
Nettie  Tubbs,  A.  S.  Tubbs,  Mrs.  A.  C.  Bassett,  J.  S. 
Hager,  wife  and  two  children,  J.  Hicks,  D.  W.  Balch 
and  wife,  D.  H.  Ball,  D.  W.  Whitney,  J.  Henry 
Meyer.  A.  P.  Talbot,  J.  A.  Hope,  J.  W.  Molice,  J. 
W.  McNear  and  wife,  D.  E.  Hayes  and  wife,  J.  M. 
Shotwell,  Joseph  Austin  and  wife,  Mrs.  Joseph 
Marks,  T.  W.  Sanderson,  wife  and  three  daughters, 
Miss  Sanderson,  and  Mathew  Arnold  ;  also  Arthur 
Brown,  Charles  H.  T.  Meyer,  Miss  Mary  Meyer, 
Charles  A.  Meyer,  John  D.  Isaacs,  B.  G.  Mantle  and 
wife,  Oakland  ;  Mrs.  C.  G.  Kenyon,  Mrs.  A.  G. 
Palmer,  Mrs.  S.  L.  Knox  Goodrich,  San  Jose ;  Al- 
fred W.  Spencer,  D.  M.  Weston  and  wife,  Q.  M. 
Weston,  Boston  ;  P.  W.  Ferguson  and  wife,  John 
Codman  and  wife,  New  York  ;  Mrs.  D.  H.  Cory,  J. 
A.  Truman,  Providence,  R.  I.  ;  F.  W.  Billing,  Miss 
Billing,  Salt  Lake  City  ;  Miss  Mattie  Wells,  Connec- 
ticut ;  Samuel  J.  Bridge,  Maine ;  R.  B.  Walmsley, 
Miss  Walmsley,  England.  BELLA. 


COULISSES    CHAT. 

There  have  been  lots  of  attractions  competing  this 
week  at  the  various  theatres,  and  although  the  busi- 
ness has  not  been  large,  it  has  been  a  very  fair  patron- 
age for  a  city  like  San  Francisco.  The  houses  have 
not  been  absolutely  depressing  in  the  worst  instances. 
I  am  afraid  we  are  having  an  overdose  of  farcical 
comedy  and  burlesque.  "The  Strategists"  is  so 
hard  to  beat,  that  1  fancy  it  will  have  a  bad  effect  on 
Robson  and  Crane's  engagement,  while  Gus  Wil- 
liams's "  Our  German  Senator"  relies  entirely  upon 
the  star's  special  attractions.  Willie  Edouin  is  work- 
ing himself  and  his  company  very  hard-  in  "Hor- 
rors," barely  holding  his  own  in  spite  of  a  good  deal 
of  genuine  fun,  fine  dresses,  and  pretty  figures  and 
faces.  The  Baldwin  has  been  occupied  in  a  repre- 
sentation of  Mrs.  Bruners  play  of  "A  Mad  World," 
which  is  more  or  less  an  actual  story,  some  say,  of 
her  own  life.  The  central  motive  is  certainly  easily 
recognizable  as  possible  and  probable  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. It  gives  us  another  opportunity  of  seeing  Miss 
Rose  Osborne,  who  emerges  again  from  the  happy 
retirement  of  married  life  to  create  a  new  part  Miss 
Osborne  came  to  us  first  in  the  Union  Square  com- 
pany, that  played  "  Mother  and  Son  "  in  the  Cali- 
fornia theatre  during  the  Barton  and  Lawler  regime, 
and  I  recollect  that  in  a  play  of  which  the  motive  was 
not  particularly  attractive  she  made  a  great  impres- 
sion. She  has  since  then  only  appeared  spasmodi- 
cally. Miss  Osborne  is  one  of  the  few  qualified  lead- 
ing ladies  on  the  stage,  and  doubtless  but  for  her  do- 
mestic relations  would  now  be  very  prominent  in  the 
East  The  appearance  of  a  tried  professional  on  the 
boards  awakens  us  to  the  consciousnesss  that  the  pres- 
ent rush  of  farcical  comedy,  burlesque,  and  light 
opera  has  forced  legitimate  acting  almost  entirely  out 
of  sight  But  the  days  of  the  sterling  drama,  of  the 
old  professional  school  of  acting,  are  coming  again, 
for  the  legitimate  in  dramatic  art  has  survived  all  the 
violent,  paroxysmal  changes  of  taste  on  the  part  of 
the  public.  The  combination  system  has  proved, 
more  especially  here,  an  utter  failure.  There  may  be 
something  in  the  enormous  expense  entailed  by  the 
transfer  of  combinations  across  the  continent ;  but  I 
fancy  the  managers  in  the  East  have  felt  that  to  run 
a  theatre,  and  obtain  the  fair  proportion  of  profit  for 
the  risk,  it  does  not  suit  to  pay  tares  for  people  who 
are  not  worth  their  fares,  nor  to  give  all  the  receipts 
to  a  company  whose  proprietor  has  no  risk. 

The  Claxton  party  is  coming,  and  there  are  fifteen 
of  them.  I  don't  see  that  to  play  such  pieces  as 
"  The  Two  Orphans"  it  is  necessary  to  bring  the 
men  and  women  who  do  utility  business.  Surely, 
there  are  enough  actors  adrift  in  San  Francisco  to 
take  up  the  smaller  parts  of  such  pieces,  and  it  looks 
like  simple  extravagance  to  haul  a  lot  of  second-class 
actors  and  actresses  over  the  mountains  to  support 
Miss  Claxton  and  Mr.  Stevenson.  But  Mr.  Maguire 
pays  fifteen  fares.  Miss  Claxton  is  said  to  be  a  very 
charming  Louise.  And  1  shouldn't  wonder  if,  as  a 
reaction  from  the  light  comedy,  she  does  a  good  bus- 
iness at  the  Baldwin,  or . 

The  Gus  Williams  party  opened  well,  but  experi- 
enced a  heavy  drop  on  Monday  night,  through  the 
active  competition  of  the  Olympic  Club  at  the  Bald- 
win, and  Robson  and  Crane  at  the  Bush  Street  The 
houses  have  picked  up  a  little  since,  and  I  dare  say 
Field  and  Maguire  will  lose  nothing  by  their  first  ven- 
ture, though  they  do  not  stand  to  make  much.  Their 
next  attraction  will  be  Raymond,  in  "Fresh,  the 
American,"  opening  on  Monday  night  week.  And 
after  him  they  are  likely  to  make  a  decided  hit  with 
• '  Hazel  Kirke, "  played  by  the  Madison  Square  Com- 
pany. Mr.  Couldock,  whose  reputation  stands  first 
in  the  Luke  Fielding  line  of  parts,  of  which  the  part 
in  '  •  Hazel  Kirke  "  is  one,  was  the  successful  element 
of  the  play  in  New  York  ;  and  Erne  Ellsler  is  said  to 
be  one  of  the  most  charming  actresses  on  the  stage. 
Gus  Levich,  and  one  or  two  other  names  of  known 
importance,  would  seem  to  guarantee  at  least  a  first- 
class  performance  of  the  piece.  Their  engagement 
is  not  for  long. 

Willie  Edouin's  "  Horrors  "  is  in  some  respects  dif- 
ferent from  the  representations  given  here  before.  It 
is,  like  all  Edouin's  pieces,  admirably  put  on  and 
dressed.  "  Revels  "  is  to  follow.  I  remember  "Rev- 
els," given  at  the  Grand  Opera  House,  what  time 
Rice  thought  the  Standard  too  small  for  his  ambition. 
The  Melville  Company  chorus  are  nearly  all  engaged 
in  "  Horrors."  What  the  opera  company  are  going 
to  do  does  not  seem  to  be  quite  decided.  It  was  ar- 
ranged that  they  should  go  to  Portland  on  the  20th  of 
May  ;  but  I  hear  further  talk  of  that  contemplated 
expedition  to  Australia,  with  Locke  in  command. 

There  are  rnmors  of  all  kinds  floating  about  touch- 
ing coming  attractions.  Tom  Keene  is  to  play  next 
week,  some  say,  in  Virginia  City,  en  route  for  this 
place.  The  Mastodon  Minstrels  (Haverly's)  are,  I 
hear,  to  be  in  the  same  place  on  the  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth.  Bishop  and  Widow  Bedott  are  said  to 
be  on  the  road.  The  country  is  getting  it  hot  The 
minstrels,  after  doing  a  bad  business  in  Portland, 
have  done  a  good  season  in  British  Columbia.  "  The 
Strategists  "  played  at  Oakland  on  Monday  and  Tues- 
day, and  San  Jose  on  Wednesday.  Mestayer's  "Tour- 
ists" had  a  bad  house  at  San  Jose,  Monday.  Those 
two  parties  follow  one  another  all  over  the  country. 
I  hear  that  during  the  Claxton  engagement  Miss 
Rodgers  and  the  Baldwin  company  will  go  to  Vir- 
ginia City,  where  it  was  expected  they  would  go  from 
Sacramento.  Miss  Rodgers  may  or  may  not  go. 
She  is  in  negotiations  for  engagements  East.  Gus 
Williams  starts  off  through  the  country  immediately 
on  the  close  of  his  engagement  at  the  California. 

I  believe  Robson  and  Crane  will  not  go  into  the 
interior.  They  are  anxious  to  get  back  home.  Mr. 
Crane,  who  looks  much  thinner,  and  seems  to  act 
with  less  than  his  old  vim,  has  been  sick  all  through 
a  season  of  hard  work.  I  suppose  the  two  lucky 
comedians  are  not  anxious  to  kill  themselves  with 
overwork,  considering  that  they  are  both  reputed 
to  be  very  wealthy.  Miss  Alicia  Robson  is  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  comedian.  Mrs.  Robson  and  Mrs.  Crane 
are  both  here  with  their  husbands.  The  last  is  well 
known  in  San  Francisco,  and  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar little  women  among  theatrical  people,  though  she 
confines  herself  entirely  to  domestic  parts.  I  re- 
member six  or  seven  years  ago,  Crane,  James  O'Neil, 
Kennedy,  Louise  Hawthorne,  Katy  Mayhew,  and 
one  or  two  others  who  have  become  better  known, 
playing  dreary  burlesque  and  mixed  drama  in  that 
same  theatre,  when  Maguire  was  suffering  for  the 
California  Theatre.  I  can  recollect  a  burlesque,  I 
think  it  was  "  Cherry  and  Fair  Star,"  played  with  a 
torn  fly  hanging  down  over  the  actors'  heads,  and  all 
the  scenery  going  wrong.  I  was  one  of  eighteen  peo- 
ple in  the  house  that  night.  It  is  something  of  a 
change  to  find  Crane  and  Robson  getting  something 
like  $10,000  and  fares,  to  play  in  a  farcical  comedy, 
and  to  see  the  Bush  Street  Theatre  crowded  to  greet 


them.  Yet  I  don't  think  anybody  will  deny  that  the 
company  that  drew  $11  was  infinitely  a  stronger  com- 
pany. Then  James  O'Neil,  whose  benefit  I  remember, 
left  grateful  to  the  community  that  gave  him  a  full 
house,  only  to  return  on  a  salary  of  $250  a  week.  I 
don't  think  San  Francisco  is  such  a  bad  place  for 
actors  even  if  we  do  sometimes  grow  tired  of  flatter- 
ing them. 

Mr.  Kruger,  who  made  such  a  hit  as  the  photog- 
rapher in  "Dreams,"  is  said  to  be  proprietor  of  a 
photograph  gallery  in  the  East,  and  his  manager  is 
Elliot  Houseworth,  one  of  the  Houseworth  Brothers 
of  this  city.  I  judge  it  is  a  higher  priced  gallery  than 
that  in  which  he  has  so  amusingly  taken  one  hundred 
and  three  tin-types  for  eleven  cents. 

A  testimonial  concert  is  to  be  given  to  Mr.  Fred. 
Katzenbach,  on  Friday  evening,  May  13,  at  B'nai- 
B'rith  Hall.  Among  the  names  on  the  programme 
are  those  of  the  Schmidt  Quintette,  and  Mr.  Hugo 
Mansfeldt,  Mr.  Charles  Dungan,  Mrs.  Blake-Alver- 
son,  Mr.  D.  W.  C.  Nesfield,  Mr.  J.  A.  Langstroth, 
Mr.  A.  Friedeberg,  Mr.  T.  J.  Duffy,  Dr.  S.  E.  Goe, 
and  Mr.  Francis  Loring. 

Mr.  Polk  has  signed  for  next  season  with  "The 
Strategists,"  and  the  company  will  be  nearly,  if  not 
entirely,  the  same  that  we  saw  here.     Raconteur. 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 


Fourth  Concert  of  the  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club  . 

How  nice  it  would  bt  (to  begin  with  the  opening 
formula  of  all  day-dreams}  if  somebody  who  is 
very  bright  and  clever,  would  make  up  a  table  of 
musical  statistics  whereby  to  convince  the  Quintette 
Club  that  the  financial  success  of  all  future  concerts 
they  might  see  fit  to  give  in  San  Francisco  would  be 
predestined  and  assured.  The  full  house  that  greeted 
them  at  their  fourth  concert  is  something  to  start 
with.  Statisticians  in  general  agree,  and  some 
essayist  in  particular  remarks,  that  if  you  can  find 
one  man  in  fifty,  in  any  community,  who  eats  his 
shoes  and  marries  his  grandmother,  you  may  be  sure 
that  all  over  the  world  it  will  turn  out  that  one  man 
in  fifty  eats  his  shoes  and  marries  his  grandmother — 
from  which  neat  and  logical  expression  of  an  under- 
lying principle,  it  is  safe  to  conclude  that  all  one 
needs  is  an  entering  wedge  of  solitary  fact  to  prove 
almost  anything  by  figures;  and,  as  has  just  been 
said,  such  an  essential  took  to  itself  form  and  being 
when  that  single  good  audience  came  together.  If  it 
was  or  is  the  germ  of  a  possibility  that  the  Quintette 
might  be  persuaded  to  prolong  their  stay  among  us, 
why  won't  somebody  expand  it,  and  give  us  all  the 
benefit  of  its  mature  growth  ?  The  Club  has  not  been 
heard  half  enough.  Nobody  begins  to  feel  the  ' '  swell 
of  sufficiency." 

The  interest  of  that  last  programme  was  really  a 
sort  of  aggravation.  There  was  Miss  Nellini's  voice, 
for  instance,  never  before,  to  our  hearing,  so  full,  so 
unforced,  so  spontaneous  and  charming.  How  she 
did  sing  in  that  scene  and  air  from  ' '  Traviata  "  !  No 
wonder  that,  with  foreseeing  the  too  speedy  end  of 
such  pleasure  as  she  gave,  and  in  the  joy  of  present 
possession,  she  was  recalled  again  and  again,  and 
people  were  for  having  encore  upon  encore. 

It  is  a  little  bitter  when  everybody  says  "please," 
as  well  as  they  know  how,  to  be  refused  and  denied  ; 
but  Miss  Nellini  was  kind  enough,  afterward,  to  make 
up  for  what  she  didn't  do  at  the  close  of  her  first  se- 
lection. Part  second  brought  her  to  us  again  in 
Gottschalk's  "Oh,  loving  heart,  trust  on,"  followed 
by  the  "  Twickingham  Ferry  "  song,  in  both  of  which 
she  was  thoroughly  enjoyable.  It  is  not  easy  to  un- 
twist the  strong  yet  simple  charm  of  a  fine  singer  and 
show  its  excellence  to  lie  here  or  there.  It  is  like  un- 
braiding  a  clear  sun-beam,  and  finding,  doubtless, 
brilhant  prismatic  colors,  but  losing  the  chief  good  of 
steady,  white  light.  It  is  not  Miss  Nellini's  voice 
alone,  or  her  method  alone,  or  an  entire  grace  of 
manner,  that  wins  a  wide  approval.  These,  and  the 
indefinable  qualities  that  bear  them  gentle  company, 
combine  to  make  her  what  she  is,  as  an  accomplished 
and  cultivated  lady.  To  particularize  at  all,  in  re- 
gard to  what  does  not  concern  her  singing,  would  be 
to  mention  the  admirable  knowledge  Miss  Nellini 
seems  to  possess  of  the  art  of  posing.  Compara- 
tively few  singers  know  how  to  stand  quietly  and  at 
ease,  with  nothing  in  their  hands,  before  the  eyes  of 
a  gazing  audience  ;  and  the  ability  to  do  so  well  is  a 
pleasant  thing  to  see. 

Mr.  Schnitzler's  playing  grows  upon  one  more  and 
more.  A  gentleman  who  is  himself  an  artist,  with  a 
profound  and  accurate  knowledge  of  musical  sub- 
stance as  opposed  to  musical  show,  dilates  with  en- 
thusiasm upon  the  devotion  of  the  young  violinist  to 
the  purity  of  art.  To  quote  the  words  of  so  wise  a 
critic:  "Mr.  Schnitzler's  playing  is  noble,  and  self- 
sacrificing.  His  whole  aim  is  to  give  a  lofty  and 
worthy  interpretation  of  good  compositions ;  and 
with  quiet,  unassuming  modesty,  he  attains  a  success 
as  rare  as  it  is  brilliant."  On  Friday  evening  he  gave 
the  enchanting  "Airs  Russes,"  by  Wieniawski,  and  a 
Bach  "  Gavotte,"  as  an  encore  ;  and  then,  of  course 
his  beautiful  tone  went  singing  all  the  way  through 
the  Raff  "Quartette,"  and  the  Boccherini  "Minu- 
etto,"  which,  in  addition  to  the  inimitable  "Scherzo," 
by  Rubenstein,  were  repeated  on  the  same  occasion 
by  the  club. 

Mr.  Giese  was  not  on  the  printed  programme  for  a 
solo,  but  nobody  would  have  borne  his  omission  from 
the  evening  as  a  reality,  and  so  we  had  "  La  Fille  du 
Regiment"  arranged  by  Levais,  and  all  the  spell  of 
fascination  that  attends  whatever  Mr.  Giese  touches 
into  sound.  Then  there  were  delightful  numbers  by 
Messrs.  Ryan  and  Schade,  individually,  and  the 
"  Turkish  March  from  the  Ruins  of  Alliens,"  by  the 
Quintette  as  a  whole. 

The  appropriate  point  for  lamentations  and  pangs 
of  parting  would,  now  be  reached  if  we  were  not 
happy  in  the  prospect  of  hearing  the  club  yet  once 
again  before  they  are  lost  from  among  us.  A  com- 
plimentary concert  is  ip  be  given  to  the  Quintette  next 
Monday  evening,  Mayg,  at  Piatt's  Hall.  Prominent 
members  of  the  Bohemian  and  Loring  Club  have  in- 
terested themselves  in  the  matter,  and  the  result  of 
their  efforts  promises  to  be  as  brilliant  an  affair,  so- 
cially, as  the  recent  Gee  testimonial.  It  is  needless  to 
remind  ourselves  of  what  it  is  sure  to  be  musically; 
and  the  opportunity  of  hearing  these  artists  once  more 
before  their  departure  from  this  coast  is  too  precious 
to  be  lost  by  any  true  lover  of  music.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  a  crowded  house  will-express  that  appre- 
ciation of  the  efforts  of  the  club  which  is  generally 
felt,  and  that  a  cordial  responsive  audience  will  pro- 
ide  the  Quintette  with  at  least  one  warm  memory  of 
California  days.  F.  A. 

For  a  gentleman  manifesting  so  much  confidence 
in  himself,  Postmaster  Brady  has  a  very  retiring  dis- 
position. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


EDITORIAL    NOTES. 


We  are  disposed  to  be  very  friendly  toward  the  Examiner, 
now  owned  and  edited  by  our  friend,  George  Hearst.  We 
would,  however,  suggest  to  Editor  Hearst  certain  improve- 
ments in  his  valuable  journal.  Our  first  suggestion  is  this  : 
that  a  Democratic  news  journal  can  not  afford  to  either  sup- 
press or  misrepresent  news  because  it  concerns  the  Republi- 
can party  ;  that  continued  sneers  at  President  Garfield  will 
so  familiarize  the  Examiner's  readers  with  this  kind  of  thing 
that  they  will  cease  to  consider  them  ;  that  to  find  fault  with 
every  man  because  he  is  a  Republican,  with  every  public 
measure  that  is  Republican,  and  to  continually  crowd  his 
columns  with  small  and  mean  innuendos,  is  evidence  of  a 
narrow  mind.  We  would  suggest  to  our  friend,  Editor 
Hearst,  that  the  same  standard  that  governs  gentlemen  in 
their  social  intercourse  with  each  other,  at  their  clubs  and  in 
private  business,  should  control  his  newspaper.  We  would 
advise  him  to  dispense  with  some  of  his  paragraph  writers, 
for  while  he  is  himself  engaged  in  writing  the  very  able  edi- 
torials that  distinguish  his  journal,  and  is  guiding  its  policy, 
some  of  the  smaller  cattle  in  his  employ  are  inserting  para- 
graphs that  do  not  add  to  the  character,  dignity,  or  usefulness 
of  his  otherwise  very  valuable  journal.  We  are  the  more 
solicitous  in  this  respect  because  we  see  in  the  future  that  it 
is  within  the  range  of  political  possibilities  that  the  Argo- 
naut may  desire  to  advocate  Editor  Hearst  for  Governor. 
We  think  he  would  make  a  good  Governor.  We  think  him 
honest  and  capable,  and  we  should  find  it  easier  to  support 
him  if  we  were  not  then  compelled  to  find  some  apology  for 
the  very  unnecessary,  and — we  beg  Editor  Hearst's  pardon 
— the  very  undignified,  and  very  contemptible  innuendoes  in 
which  his  otherwise  very  valuable  journal  constantly  in- 
dulges against  everything  and  everybody  that  is  not  of 
the  Bourbon  Democracy. 

The  withdrawal  of  all  the  New  York  appointments,  except 
that  of  Robinson  for  Collector,  is  evidence  to  us  that  Presi- 
dent Garfield  intends  to  be  President :  that  he  does  not  pro- 
pose to  play  the  role  of  President  Hayes  ;  that  his  is  not  the 
Christian  forbearance  that  intends  to  turn  the  other  cheek  to 
Senator  Conkling  ;  that  if  there  is  to  be  a  war  between  the 
administration  and  the  Senator  from  New  York,  the  Presi- 
dent proposes  to  hold  the  vantage  ground.  The  country  will 
uphold  General  Garfield  in  this  attitude.  It  is  due  to  his 
personal  dignity  and  to  the  dignity  of  his  great  office. 


Office  of  "  The  Irish  Would,"  No.  10  Spruce  Street,  ) 
New  York,  April  22.  1881.  [ 

Editor  Argonaut,  San  Francisco,  CaL— Dear  Sir:  The  subject 
of  the  enclosed  letter  to  Secretary  Blaine  is  one  that  ought  to  interest 
every  American.  England,  it  is  evident,  has  violated  international  law  ; 
and  duty  and  honor  both  unite  in  urging  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment to  demand  an  explanation  for  the  wrong  and  the  affront.  To  pass 
over  the  action  of  the  British  Government,  in  this  instance,  would  be  to 
justify  the  establishment  of  a  precedent  fraught  with  evil  to  the  liberties 
of  the  press.    Very  truly  yours,  Patrick  Ford. 

P.  S. — If  you  think  fit  to  make  any  comment  on  this  matter,  please 
forward  a  marked  copy  to  the  frisk  World.  All  opinions  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  State  Department  at  Washington. 

The  foregoing  letter  from  Mr.  Patrick  Ford,  whom  we 
presume  to  be  the  proprietor  and  editor  of  that  Roman 
Catholic  Irish  newspaper  known  as  the  Irish  World,  was  re- 
ceived by  us  last  week.  It  seems  that  this  organ  of  the 
Pope's  Irish,  printed  in  New  York,  has  been  upholding  the 
Irish  (l rent  thieves"  in  Ireland,  and  been  guilty  of  spread- 
ing its  treasonable  utterances  against  the  Government 
throughout  that  "most  distressful  country."  It  has  been 
printing  matter  justifying  rebellion,  boycotting,  resistance  to 
law,  and  such  other  insane  and  incendiary  utterances  as  are 
calculated  to  disturb  the  repose  of  the  British  empire,  and  to 
make  tenants  refuse  to  pay  their  rent,  resist  legal  processes, 
and  burn  by  slow  roasting  those  officers  who,  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  official  duties,  are  called  upon  to  eject  default- 
ing tenants.  The  British  Government,  having  suppressed 
the  circulation  in  Ireland  of  this  mischievous  and  incendiary 
newspaper,  Mr.  Patrick  Ford,  its  Irish  editor,  thinks  it  an  in- 
solent English  interference  with  the  rights  of  the  American 
press,  and  asks  the  Argonaut  to  help-make  public  sentiment 
in  its  behalf.  As  an  inducement,  it  offers  to  submit  our  opin- 
ion to  the  State  Department  at  Washington.  We  embrace 
with  alacrity  so  favorable  an  opportunity  to  let  Mr.  Secretary 
Blaine  know  our  views  upon  the  Irish  question.  In  the  first 
place,  we  do  not  believe  the  British  Government  has  sup- 
pressed the  circulation  of  the  frisk  World,  or  intends  to,  or 
cares  a  continental  imprecation  what  it,  or  any  other  Pope's 
Irish  newspaper,  or  Pope's  Irish  individual  in  America  thinks, 
or  writes,  or  says  about  the  Government  of  the  British  em- 
pire, or  its  management  of  the  Irish  people.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve the  Irish  World  has  or  ever  had  twenty  thousand  cir- 
culation in  Ireland,  or  in  America,  or  elsewhere.  We  regard 
this  whole  circular  business,  and  Mr.  Patrick  Ford's  most  im- 
pudent "  open  letter  "  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  his  equally  ab- 
surd letter  to  the  Hon.  James  G.  Blaine,  as  the  cheap  and 
thinly  disguised  advertising  dodge  of  an  obscure  and  char- 
acterless journal.  If  the  British  Government  has  suppressed 
this  organ  of  the  ignorant  and  bigoted  Pope's  Irish  in 
America,  we  are  glad  of  it,  and  would  commend  the 
British  empire  to  bring  the  weight  of  its  throne  and 
army,  its  moral  influence  and  public  opinion, .to  suppress 
all  the  meddlesome  newspapers  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  its  priestly  bigots  and  demagogue  politicians,  are 
causing  to  be  printed  in  our  country.  We  advise  Mr.  Sec- 
retary Blaine  that  this  Irish  World  \s  not  an  American  paper, 
does  not  express  Amerian  sentiments,  and  that  its  course 
is  obnoxious  to  every  intelligent  American  who  thinks 
that  the  Pope's  Irish  in  America  ought  to  have  the 
good  sense,  and  the  good  taste,  and  the  good  judgment  to 
transplant  their  Irish  quarrel  to  Ireland,  and  not  endeavor  to 
involve  our  Government  and  our  people  in  difficulties  with 
England.  It  is  our  opinion  that  the  Irish  landlords  are  not 
"  land-thieves,"  as  Mr.  Patrick  Ford  styles  them,  but  that 
the  men  who  endeavor  to  resist  the  enforcement  of  contracts 
of  rent  by  resisting  legal  process,  by  riots,  and  by  violence, 
by  assassination,  murder,  and  burning,  are  "rent-thieves," 
who  should  be  dealt  with  according  to  law.  Our  advice  to 
Mr.  Patrick  Ford  is  that  if  he  fails  to  get  relief  from  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  that  he  appeal  to  the 
Pope  at  Rome,  who  is  his  soverign,  and  invoke  the  aid  of  his 


infallible  power  to  promote  the  circulation  of  the  Irish 
World  throughout  Ireland.  Our  advice  to  Secretary  Blaine 
is,  that  he  do  not  plunge  the  United  States  of  America  into 
a  disastrous  and  bloody  war  with  England  in  order  that  Mr. 
Patrick  Ford  may  spread  the  light  of  his  Irish  World  through 
the  bogs  and  over  the  green  fields  of  Erin.  We  forward  to 
the  Irish  World  and  Pat  Ford  a  marked  copy  of  this  number 
of  the  Atgonaut,  according  to  his  request,  and  in  the  hope 
that  it  may  be  read  in  Cabinet  Council  by  the  Honorable 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs. 


The  United  States  Marshal  again  visits  the  Mussel  Slough 
country  for  the  purpose  of  serving  the  processes  of  the 
courts.  There  is  no  man  in  this  nation,  owning  land  and 
a  home  who  is  not  interested  in  the  enforcement  of  the 
law  in  this  rebellious  settlement.  If  any  man,  or  any  num- 
ber of  men,  can,  in  any  locality,  or  under  any  circumstances, 
be  permitted  to  set  at  defiance  the  decree  of  a  court  and  the 
writ  of  the  Government  for  its  enforcement,  then  the  law  is 
brought  into  contempt,  and  the  law-abiding  community  is  at 
the  mercy  of  the  law-breakers. 


The  Examiner  thinks  the  Chinese  treaties  will  prove  a 
failure.  If  we  understand  the  position,  Congress  is  now  at 
liberty  to  pass  such  laws  concerning  this  immigration  as  it 
may  deem  for  the  best  interests  of  the  country.  If  we  are 
correct  in  this,  then  the  treaties  can  not  be  regarded  as  a  fail- 
ure. If  the  Democratic  leaders  at  Washington  will  now  in 
good  faith  cooperate  with  the  Republican  majority  to  secure 
rational  legislation  in  this  regard,  there  will  be  no  difficulty 
in  controlling  Chinese  immigration,  and  surrounding  it  with 
healthful  restrictions;  Senator  Farley  has  acted  as  well  as 
any  Democratic  senator  could  be  expected  to  do,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  he  could  not  dare  to  interpose  either  objection 
or  amendment,  lest  in  event  of  failure  his  party  and  himself 
would  have  been  held  responsible  for  it.  We  will  venture 
this  prophecy  :  whenever  legislation  is  sought  to  restrict  the 
influx  of  Chinese,  the  Democratic  party  will  endeavor  to 
make  popularity  by  absurd  and  extreme  provisions.  A  mi- 
nority always  has  the  privilege  of  appealing  to  the  prejudices 
of  the  ignorant,  by  suggesting  laws  which  if  in  majority  it 
would  not  take  the  responsibility  of  passing. 

Senator  Sargent  made  a  very  happy  contrast,  m  his  recent 
speech,  between  the  kind  of  immigrants  that  are  coming  to 
our  continent  from  Europe  and  from  Asia.  Looking  down 
the  vista  of  time,  past  the  present  generation,  and  out  upon 
the  future  of  our  republic,  it  is  apparent  how  greatly  the 
comparison  favors  the  coming  of  European  people — a  peo- 
ple of  our  own  race,  family,  and  color,  capable  of  assimilat- 
ing with  us,  and  adopting  all  that  distinguishes  our  people 
and  our  institutions  from  the  peoples  and  governments  of 
other  countries.  From  the  German  and  Northern  countries, 
from  the  Saxon  and  Protestant  countries,  we  welcome  all 
who  acknowledge  full  and  complete  allegiance  to  our  laws 
and  magistrates  ;  who  are  intelligent,  industrious,  healthy, 
and  with  means  ;  who  come  to  obey  the  laws ;  who  come  tor 
homes  ;  who  come  for  accumulation  by  their  own  labors  ; 
who  would  not  steal  the  accumulations  of  others ;  who  would 
not  bow  in  blind  and  ignorant  subservience  to  ecclesiastical 
authority,  and  who  would  not,  under  guise  of  religion,  prac- 
tice unlawful  concubinage.  The  independent,  the  moral,  the 
intelligent,  the  industrious,  the  honest,  the  young,  and  the 
well-conditioned  we  would  welcome.  The  priest-ridden,  the 
political  agitator,  the  ignorant,  the  idle,  the  mendicant,  the 
helpless,  the  criminal,  the  immoral,  we  would  exclude  by  the 
enactment  of  the  most  severe  laws.  We  would  punish  the 
individual  who  would  set  these  laws  at  defiance  with  im- 
prisonment, and  against  the  Government  that  violates  them 
we  would  declare  war. 


Thibet  is  the  old  bachelor's  paradise,  for  it  is  there  that 
he  can  flirt  with  a  hundred  girls  simultaneously,  and  get 
married  without  knowing  it.  T.  T.  Cooper,  an  agent  in  the 
English  civil  service  resolved  to  travel  through  China  by  a 
route  comparatively  unknown,  and  full  of  dangers.  Starting 
from  Hadow,  he  went  along  the  Yang-tse-Kiang  to  Eastern 
Thibet.  One  day  he  found  himself  in  a  grove,  surrounded 
by  a  group  of  girls,  and,  according  to  him,  "  the  whole  scene 
was  so  Arcadian,  and  the  romantic  effect  so  irresistible,  that, 
though  struck  by  the  remarkable  absence  of  the  male  sex, 
he  gave  himself  up  to  the  influence  of  the  situation,  and 
waited  with  languid  curiosity  for  the  denoue?nent  of  this 
pleasant  little  adventure."  He  smoked  with  the  girls  and 
shared  their  meals,  and  afterward  they  dragged  in  a  young 
girl  of  sixteen,  attired  in  a  silk  dress,  seated  her  by  his  side, 
and  then  began  to  dance  around  the  pair.  He  could  not 
make  it  out  until  his  servant  explained  that,  according  to  one 
of  the  customs  of  Thibet,  he  had,  without  knowing  it,  allowed 
himself  to  be  married.  He  at  first  wished  to  resist,  pleading 
English  customs,  but  the  tribe  among  whom  he  was  would 
accept  no  explanations,  and  he  was  compelled  to  take  the 
girl  with  him. 

The  young  man  wrote  that  he  wanted  to  become  an  editor, 
and  this  was  the  encouragement  he  received  :  "Canst  thou 
draw  up  a  leviathan  with  a  hook  thou  lettest  down  ?  Canst 
thou  hook  up  great  ideas  from  the  depths  of  thy  intellect, 
and  clean,  and  scale,  and  try  them  at  five  minutes'  notice? 
Canst  thou  write  editorials  as  they  are  wanted,  to  measure? 
Canst  thou  write  an  editorial  to  fit  in  a  three-quarter  column 
of  the  paper,  which  shall  have  three  inches  of  fine  sentiment 
four  inches  from  the  beginning,  nine  inches  of  humor  in  the 
middle,  an  outburst  of  maxim  and  precept  nine  and  three- 
quarter  inches  long  at  the  close?" 

New,  and  truly  sincere,  form  of  invitation  :  "  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

request  the  favor  of  your  presents  at  the  wedding  of 

their  daughter." 

Perhaps  this  won't  be  such  a  pleasant  summer  after  all. 
Senator  Hill  has  distributed  50,000  copies  of  his  Mahone 
speech. 

Even  the  most  gifted  people  have  their  faults.  Mrs.  Fran- 
cis Hodgson  Burnett  reads  original  poems  before  literary 
societies. 

A  Readjuster  has  turned  up  in  a  Boston  grocery  house. 
The  amount  he  took  with  him  is  about  $20,000. 


PARISIAN    NOTES. 


From  an  Occasional  Correspondent  of  the  "  Argonaut." 


"  La  Photographie  Amencaine  " — it  is  the  talk  of  the  town. 
In  small  things,  as  in  great,  Paris  is  a  city  of  one  idea.  There 
is  but  one  topic  of  the  hour,  be  it  the  vagaries  of  Sarah 
Bernhardt,  the  death  of  the  Russian  Emperor,  or  the  Pan- 
ama canal.  At  the  present  moment  the  small  topic  is  ".  La 
Photographie  Americaine,"  which,  being  translated  into  plain 
English,  is  simply — tin-type.  These  small  souvenirs  of  our 
school  days  have  but  just  reached  this  center  of  the  arts  and 
sciences.  To  tell  the  truth,  they  have  been  so  long  on  the 
way  that  they  are  quite  new,  and  the  average  Parisian  has 
the  idea  expressed  by  a  French  lady:  "Are  they  really 
American  ?  I  thought  they  were  a  Parisian  invention,  and  a 
perfect  novelty."  "  La  Photographie  Ame"ricaine  "  appeals 
to  one  of  the  Frenchman's  ruling  passions — "  he  "  is  very 
cheap.  Nine  portraits  for  twenty  sous — quel  bonhcur  / 
Naturally,  tin-type  galleries  have  sprung  up  like  mushrooms, 
and  are  always  crowded.  One  of  the  most  popular  is  in  a 
small  street  near  the  Madeleine.  On  entering  the  court  and 
demanding  "  la  photographie,"  the  concierge  replies,  with  a 
wearied  air  :  "  Sixth  floor,  to  the  right."  This  is  a  great 
elevation,  even  for  Paris.  We  mount,  and  mount,  and  find 
ourselves  in  a  bit  of  America.  And  not  in  a  bit  of  that  de- 
lightful America  that  all  of  us  exiles  remember  as  "  home," 
but  the  most  common-place  part  of  our  country  imaginable 
— a  cheap  tin-type  gallery.  The  walls  are  painted  a  dull  lead 
color,  and  a  wooden  bench  is  nailed  fast  to  two  sides  of  the 
room.  Across  one  corner  is  hung  a  small  mirror,  and  beside 
it,  securely  chained,  hangs  a  hair-brush.  The  gallery  proper — 
for  the  room  is  gallery  and  waiting-room  at  once — is  parti- 
tioned off  by  coarse  blue  cloth,  in  which  the  curious  have 
poked  holes  with  their  penknives.  The  room  gradually  fills — 
two  or  three  ladies,  who  have  come  for  fun,  a  party  of  work- 
ing people  in  caps  and  blouses,  and  several  business  men.  One 
of  the  latter  remarks,  pathetically,  that  he  was  there  at  half- 
past  eight  in  the  morning,  and  it  wasn't  open  yet.  Paying  in 
advance  is  the  rule,  and  presently  a  lady  appears  with  a 
book  of  numbered  coupons,  which  she  distributes,  for  a  con- 
sideration of  twenty  sous  each,  to  the  people  waiting,  in  the 
order  of  their  entrance.  Then  we  wait  a  long  time  for  a 
party  in  possession,  and  listen  to  an  anxious  mamma,  who 
bids  her  children  not  to  "  derange  "  their  hair  nor  their  col- 
lars, on  pain  of  not  having  their  portraits  taken.  Finally, 
madame  again  appears,  and  arranges  the  expectant  crowd  in 
the  order  of  their  numbers,  by  the  door  (curtain)  of  the  gal- 
lery. Great  interest  prevails.  The  happy  man  who  can  see 
in  the  gallery,  watches  with  all  his  eyes,  and  reports  that  it 
takes  just  six  seconds.  Presently  he  announces,  "  Now  it  is 
the  turn  of  madame,"  (your  humble  servant,)  "and  then 
it  is  mine."  "Madame"  enters,  listens  to  the  customary 
"  turn  your  head  so,"  "let  the  eyes  rest  here,"  "  look  smil- 
ing," and  presently  becomes  the  possessor  of  three  dozen  of 
the  most  villainous  tin-types  that  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  wo- 
man.    So  much  for  personal  experience. 

In  a  certain  ladies'  atelier  I  know  of,  the  tin-type  fever  is 
raging  violently.  "  Photographie  AmeVicaine,"  and  "  neuf 
pour  vingt  sous,"  were  faintly  heard  at  first.  But  one  day 
one  of  the  several  Maries  was  missing,  and  it  appeared  that 
she  had  gone  with  Jeanne,  attended  by  the  inevitable  bonne,  for 
their  tin-types.  Not  a  remarkable  piece  of  liberty  in  the 
eyes  of  San  Francisco  girls,  but  for  Paris  !  "  It  astonishes 
me  that  Marie's  parents  have  allowed  her  to  go  in  that  way. 
Only  those  two  girls  and  a  bonne,  and  they  have  to  cross  the 
boulevard  too  !"  That  was  the  comment  of  one  well-regu- 
lated young  Parisienne,  who  looks  twenty-five  years  old  at 
least,  and  never  is  allowed  to  walk  on  the  streets  alone.  In 
course  of  time,  however,  Marie  returned  safely  with  her 
spoils,  and  confusion  reigned  the  rest  of  the  day.  The  walk, 
the  gallery,  the  taking  of  the  pictures,  were  all  vividly  de- 
scribed, and  many  were  the  comments  thereon.  Ever  since 
then  the  tin-types  have  been  the  topic  of  the  day.  The 
salutation  of  the  atelier  has  been  :  "  Is  it  that  you  have 
brought  us  your  photographs,  mademoiselle?"  and  when  the 
answer  has  been  "  Yes,"  crayons  and  portfolios  have  been 
dropped,  and  a  rush  made  for  "the  photographs."  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  master  has  not  been  a  wit- 
ness to  all  the  confusion.  His  duties  on  the  jury  of  the  *" 
coming  salon  kept  him  busy  all  day  and  every  day  for  nearly 
three  weeks.  But  his  presence,  now  that  he  has  returned, 
has  caused  no  abatement  of  the  furore.  Gray-haired  man 
though  he  is,  he  enters  into  the  game  of  collecting  tin-types 
of  the  atelier  with  the  zest  of  a  boy,  and  his  greeting  to  an 
old  pupil,  who  chanced  to  call  during  class  hours,  was  : 
"  Have  you  given  your  picture  to  my  wife  yet,  madem- 
oiselle?" The  great  want  at  present  is  tin-type  albums.  If 
America  supplies  the  pictures  why  doesn't  America  supply 
something  to  put  them  in  ?  is  the  query  of  the  day. 

Paris,  April  13.  M.  M.  S. 

A  special  word  has  been  coined  by  the  Viennese  to  ex- 
press the  temperament  of  their  typical  woman— the  word  . 
fesch,  the  exact  meaning  of  which  it  is  as  difficult  to  give  as  _ 
that  of  gemiiihlich,  although  jolly,  good-natured,  bright,  and 
chic  seem  to  enter  into  its  composition.  To  say  of  a  girl 
that  she  is  "  ein  fesches  Made/ten"  is  equivalent  to  saying 
she  is  "simply  charming"  ;  and  such  girls  are  not  rare  in 
Vienna.  Moreover,  outside  of  America  there  is  not  a  city 
where  female  beauty  is  so  common  an  article  as  there,  the 
cause  being  probably  the  same  in  both  cases— the  mixture 
of  nationalities.  Thanks  to  the  Hungarian  and  Italian  influ- 
ences, the  prevailing  type  is  brunette.  The  typical  Viennese 
girl  is  lively  and  graceful,  and  in  social  demeanor  she  takes 
an  intermediate  position  between  the  quiet  and  prudish  Ger- 
man maiden  and  the  often  too  Daisy-Millerish  American 
girl.  The  natural  cunning  of  women  is  beautifully  illustra- 
ted in  the  matter  of  feet.  German  women  are  not  noted  for 
small  and  neat  feet,  and  accordingly  they  wear  long  dresses. 
Viennese  women  have  the  neatest  feet  imaginable  ;  so,  of 
course,  short  dresses  are  the  fashion  with  them. 


Our  promised  article  on  the  Art  Loan  Exhibit  has  been  un- 
avoidably omitted  this  week.  Some  interesting  notes  touch- 
ing upon  it  from  a  society  point  of  view  will  be  found  in 
"  Eella's  Letter." 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


THE    THREE    FRIENDS. 


I  have  never  been  able  to  account  for  the  close  friend- 
ship that  bound  us  together — Buck,  Brandy,  and  me.  Per- 
haps it  was  because  we  were  all  about  the  same  age.  I  was 
thirteen  then.  It  might  have  been  because  we  had  many 
tastes  in  common.  Certainly  we  loved  one  another  very 
dearly,  and,  I  believe,  very  tenderly.  When  they  came  from 
the  field  at  night,  I  met  them  at  the  gate,  and  hugged  them 
with  great  energy,  and  kissed  them  outright,  and  brought 
them  their  supper,  and  waited  upon  them  while  they  ate. 
Buck  and  Brandy,  be  it  known,  were  great,  gaunt  Texas 
oxen,  with  horns  that  measured  five  feet  between  the  tips. 

I  had  no  child  associates,  and  did  not  want  any  ;  for  Buck 
and  Brandy  filled  my  susceptible  heart.  No  matter  where 
they  saw  me,  they  would  come  to  me  that  I  might  scratch 
their  ears  and  faces,  and  hug  their  great  old  necks  and  noses 
to  my  heart's  content.  Ah,  happy,  happy  days  !  ah,  sweet 
and  tender  memories  ! 

Why,  it  was  their  greatest  happiness  to  munch  grass  and 
hay  from  my  hand  ;  and  when  I  scratched  them  with  a  curry- 
comb, they  actually  went  into  ecstasies.  Every  Sunday 
we  had  a  great  time  together.  I  would  mount  one  or  the 
other,  and  he  would,  of  his  own  accord,  swing  his  long, 
gaunt  legs  in  an  ungainly  trot,  just  to  please  me.  After 
romping  until  weary,  we  would  hunt  a  shady  place  and  go 
to  sleep.  My  favorite  position  was  to  sleep  with  my  arms 
around  the  neck  of  one,  and  my  head  resting  on  it ;  and 
frequently  my  slumbers  would  be  disturbed  by  the  painful 
rasping  of  a  great  elastic  file  on  my  head.  It  would  be 
the  other  ox  caressing  me  in  my  sleep  by  licking  my  head  ; 
and  in  those  days  my  mother  was  addicted  to  the  habit  of 
cutting  my  hair  very  short. 

I  don't  believe  those  patient,  kind,  noble  old  fellows  ever 
had  a  mean  thought  or  a  sordid  motive.  It  is  true  they  were 
not  considered  handsome  ;  but  they  really  had  glorious  eyes, 
and  long,  ravishing  lashes  ;  and  in  my  fondness  for  them  I 
thought  there  was  nothing  so  grandly  symmetrical  as  their 
ponderous  legs,  nor  anything  of  such  a  beautiful  golden  color 
as  their  shaggy  russet  hides. 

It  was  only  by  actions  (which  were,  indeed,  unmistakable) 
that  they  could  exhibit  their  strong  attachment  to  me,  and 
delicacy  forbids  that  I  should  state  my  conviction  of  their 
thoughts  on  the  subject.  But  we  were  great  friends.  I  laid 
bare  to  their  gaze  the  innermost  secrets  of  my  heart,  and 
they  never  betrayed  me. 

In  attempting  a  narration  of  the  facts  that  are  the  great- 
est sorrow  that  has  fallen  upon  my  life,  -unmanly  tears  dim 
my  sight.  But  I  trust  they  will  not  be  treated  with  ridicule, 
ior  they  are  sacred,  and  I  am  not  ashamed  of  them. 

On  the  evening  of  a  holiday  Buck  came  home  alone.  He 
and  Brandy  had  spent  the  day  together  in  a  shady  hollow 
near  the  house,  and  I  had  not  seen  them  since  morning.  I 
let  down  the  bars  for  Buck,  who  hesitated  before  coming 
into  the  lot.  He  looked  up  and  down  the  lane,  and  lowed  in 
a  lonely,  distressed  way. 

"  Where  is  Brandy,  old  fellow  ?  "  I  asked. 

Buck  could  only  shake  his  head  mutely  and  ominously, 
and  then  he  walked  into  the  lot,  looking  quite  forsaken.  It 
may  be  stated  that  he  was  very  choice  in  the  matter  of  asso- 
ciates, Brandy  and  I  being  his"  only  friends.  Consequently, 
with  Brandy  gone,  half  of  Buck's  world  and  half  his  heart 
were  gone. 

I  was  very  uneasy.  I  ran  about  through  the  fields  and 
meadows,  calling  my  truant  friend  ;  but  he  did  not  answer 
me,  and  it  was  late  in  the  night  before  I  abandoned  the 
search  through  weariness.  It  smote  me  to  the  heart  to  re- 
turn alone,  and  find  poor  Buck  with  his  head  still  over  the 
bars  awaiting  me,  and  looking  very  desolate.  Neither  Buck 
nor  I  could  eat  anything  that  night,  for  we  were  filled  with 
forebodings  ;  nor  could  we  sleep — I  am  sure  I  did  not ;  and 
when  I  went  to  Buck  at  daybreak,  I  found  him  wide  awake, 
and  his  eyes  were  weak  and  watery. 

About  breakfast-time  a  neighbor  came  to  the  house,  and 
said  that  he  had  found  Brandy  lying  in  an  old  field,  and  that 
he  was  evidently  poisoned  with  ivy.  My  heart  sank.  Poor, 
poor  Brandy  !  Alone  all  night,  sick  and  suffering,  with  not 
a  friendly  word  to  cheer  him,  nor  a  kind  hand  to  allay  his 
pain  !  I  felt  a  great  choking,  and  thought  my  heart  would 
break  ;  and  I  hastened,  with  some  men  and  several  remedies, 
to  my  dying  friend.  We  soon  found  the  poor,  dear  old  fellow. 
He  partially  raised  his  head  when  he  saw  me  approaching, 
and  whisked  his  tail  feebly.  I  threw  my  arms  around  his 
neck,  and  sobbed  with  a  breaking  heart,  for  I  knew  the  end 
had  come. 

Although  the  sufferer  heroically  strove  for  mastery  over 
the  pain,  a  groan  of  intense  agony  would  now  and  then  es- 
cape him.  His  stout,  brave  heart  could  not  entirely  with- 
stand in  silence  this  terrible  assault  by  death,  and  he  ground 
his  teeth,  while  his  legs  quivered. 

They  poured  the  remedies  down  his  throat,  and,  without 
complaining  or  resisting  in  the  least,  he  drank  whatever  they 
gave  him  ;  and  I  know  that  some  of  the  medicine  was  nau- 
seous and  bitter,  for  I  tasted  it  myself  before  I  let  him  take 
ft.  It  seemed  cruel  to  make  him  drink  it,  and  in  such  great 
quantities  ;  but  he  was  very,  very  patient.  This  heroism  has 
always  made  me  feel  insignificant,  for  I  never  could  take 
medicine  so  patiently.  Ah,  but  I  never  had  the  greatness  of 
soul  that  poor  old  Brandy  had  ! 

I  believe  that  I  suffered  as  greatly  as  a  human  heart  can 
suffer,  but  not  so  much  as  Brandy  did.  It  would  have  been 
a  fulfillment  of  the  greatest  wish  of  my  life  if  I  could  have 
exchanged  places  with  Brandy.  But  that  was  a  selfish  wish, 
for  he  would  have  been  left  to  grieve  my  loss.  Why,  I  felt 
a  great  criminal  that  I  was  well  and  strong,  (which  was  un- 
true, for  I  was  weak  and  sickly,)  while  Brandy  was  in  the 
throes  of  death.  And  what  would  not  faithful  old  Buck 
have  given  if  he  could  have  laid  down  his  life  to  save  his 
friend  !  But  Buck  was  ignorant  of  the  bereavement  that 
awaited  him.     I  thought  it  best  not  to  let  him  know. 

The  men  went  away,  telling  me  that  all  would  soon  be 
over.  I  remained  with  Brandy.  I  talked  incessantly  to  him 
when  no  one  was  near  to  hear  me.  Once  or  twice  I  at- 
tempted to  relate  amusing  stories,  that  I  might  keep  him  in 
good  heart ;  but  I  choked  with  tears,  and  threw  my  arms 
around  his  neck,  while  I  sobbed  convulsively.  I  composed 
a  poem  by  his  side,  and  recited  it  to  him.  I  believe  that  he 
liked  it,  and  appreciated  its  merit ;  and  some  time  after  that 


I  wrote  it  out  for  my  mother  to  read,  which  she  did  ;  where- 
upon she  kissed  me,  and  said  I  was  a  dear,  good  boy,  but 
she  hoped  I  would  have  a  higher  aim  in  life  than  writing 
such  poetry  as  they  write  now-a-days. 

I  knew  that  a  great  and  solemn  duty  must  be  done — I 
must  prepare  Brandy  for  death.  After  reflecting  on  how  it 
could  be  done  most  tenderly,  I  began  : 

"  Brandy,  you  and  Buck  and  I  have  been  great  and  famous 

friends,  haven't  we  ? Ah,  Brandy,  when  I  think  of  the 

beautiful  days  we  have  spent  together  ;  and  the  hours  we  have 
together  slept  away  ;  and  the  bright  days  we  have  passed  in 
hunting  the  meadows  for  tall  bunches  of  the  tenderest  grass, 
when  I  think  of  it  all,  Brandy,  and  of  how  lonely  poor  Buck 
is  at  home,  waiting,  and  waiting,  and  waiting  for  you  ;  and 
then  for  me  to  see  you  lying  here  so  sick — very,  very  sick, 

Brandy — it  is  so  sad    and    painful    that that it 

breaks  my  heart,  Brandy  !  it  breaks  my  heart  ! Brandy, 

you  have  been  very  good  and  kind  to  Buck  and  me — unsel- 
fish and  patient  always.  Ahd  so,  Brandy,  if  you  should 

go  a  very long  way from  us,  we  would  miss  you, 

Brandy — so  much,  so  much  ! That  is,  Brandy,  if  it  were 

a  very  long  way,  and  for  a  long  time.      I  don't  mean  for  a 

day,  or  a  week,  or  even  a  year  ;  but  a  long,  long  time 

Brandy, a  life  time  ! But  then  you  know,  Brandy, 

that  we  can't  always  live  together.     The  time  will  come  when 

one  of  us  three  will  die, and  then  another and 

after  that,  the  other.  It  will  be  very  hard  for  those  left  be- 
hind to  bear  the  loss  ;  and  the  last  will  suffer  more  than  the 

others.     A  great  deal  more I  can't  help  crying,  Brandy. 

I  try  not  to  cry,  but  I   can't  help  it Brandy,  there  is  a 

good  God  in  heaven,  whom  I  have  often  told  you  about ; 
who,  if  we  love  Him,  and  rely  upon  Him,  is  with  us  in  all 
our  trials  and  afflictions — always  with  us — in  youth,  in  old 

age  ;  in  joy,  in  sorrow  ;  in  health,  in  sickness  ;  in  life 

in  death.  He  watches  over  us,  and  cares  for  us ;  and  when, 
in  His  own  wisdom  and  goodness,  He  sees  that  it  is  best  to 
take  us  to  Him,  He  lets  us  die  sweetly  and  calmly,  and  then 

takes  us  to  heaven There  are  no  trials  there,  Brandy  ; 

no  sickness  nor  suffering  ;  but  the  grass  is  sweet,  and  juicy, 
and  tender,  and  grows  bright  and  green  at  the  very  footstool 
of  God.  And  there  are  no  yokes  there,  Brandy — not  a  yoke 
in  heaven.  But,  instead  of  that,  there  are  beautiful  chariots 
in  which  we  shall  ride,  drawn  by  golden  butterflies  and 
bright-faced  cherubim  ;  and  cool  and  shady  places,  where 
sparkling  brooks,  filled  with  the  coldest  and  sweetest  water, 
flow  on  forever.      Turn  your  heart  to  God,  Brandy,  and  your 

soul  to  heaven Brandy,  you  are  very,  very  ill My 

dear,  dear  old  Brandy,  you  may  never  be  well  again 

And  if  God  in  His  wisdom should  take  you from 

us, it  will  be  because  He  wants  you to  Himself 

Brandy,  are  you  ready to  die  ? Put  your 

trust in  Him, for  he  has  come  ! Brandy  ! 

O  Brandy!" 

He  died  in  my  arms.  I  had  him  decently  buried,  and  I 
placed  a  board  at  the  head  of  his  grave,  with  his  name  en- 
graved thereon  by  my  own  hand  ;  and  the  willow  that  I 
planted  there  is  green  to-day. 

During  the  fourteen  years  that  have  passed  since  Brandy 
died,  I  have  been  in  many  strange  places,  and  have  met 
many  strange  faces  ;  but  the  memories  that  cluster  around 
the  death  of  Brandy,  and  those  that  linger  about  the  loneli- 
ness of  Buck,  and  his  slow  pining  away  and  final  death  in 
spite  of  my  constant  care  and  solicitous  friendship,  are  to 
me  sacred  recollections,  and  sometimes  sad  and  bitter  ;  yet 
more  often  sweet  withal,  and  always  tender.  I  am  left  alone, 
and  frequently  the  loneliness  is  very  oppressive  ;  and  the 
strongest  yearnings  of  my  heart  reach  out  for  the  tried  and 
true  friends  of  my  childhood.  Yet  I  shall  fight  the  hard 
battle  of  life  with  all  the  strength  that  God  has  given  me, 
hoping  that  my  heart  may  not  become  hardened  or  my  mem- 
ory dulled.  But  throughout  all  these  fourteen  years  of 
strange  vicissitudes  there  has  been  one  sting  in  my  con- 
science :  I  believe  I  should  not  have  kept  the  truth  from 
Buck.  I  think  it, was  wrong  to  let  him  die  in  ignorance,  for 
he  might  have  thought  that  Brandy  willfully  deserted  us. 
Had  I  carried  him  to  see  Brandy's  dead  body,  his  mind 
would  never  have  been  in  doubt,  and  we  could  have  con- 
soled each  other,  and  become  more  reconciled. 

Still  I  hope  and  believe  that  when  the  time  shall  come  for 
the  Father  to  gather  to  His  bosom  me,  the  humblest  of  all 
His  children,  I  shall  find  Buck  and  Brandy  in  the  choicest 
of  heavenly  pastures,  and  that  Buck  will  long  ago  have  for- 
given and  forgotten  everything.  W.  C.  MORROW. 

Fresno  City,  Cal.,  May,  1881. 


The  various  signs  of  spring  are  thus  analyzed  by  the  Bos- 
ton Transcript;  The  first  sign  of  spring  is  the  feeling  that 
your  hat  is  shabby.  The  second  is  that  your  winter  over- 
coat is  getting  heavy.  If  your  overcoat  is  a  particularly  nice 
one,  this  sign  will  not  be  apparent.  If  you  live  in  the  coun- 
try, you  begin  to  talk  of  improvements — of  a  cupola  here, 
an  L  there,  and  piazza  or  bay  window  somewhere  else.  If 
in  the  city,  you  commence  your  annual  talk  of  shaking  off  from 
your  feet  the  dust  of  the  city  and  moving  into  the  country. 
Your  aunt,  or  some  other  elderly  female  member  of  your 
household,  has  her  say  again  of  blood  a-changing,  and  the 
consequent  necessity  for  filling  the  stomach  with  decoctions 
of  herbs  and  roots.  The  dark  shadow  of  the  coming  house- 
cleaning  broods  like  a  bird  of  evil  omen  over  your  once 
happy  home.  The  wife  of  your  bosom  talks  of  new  carpets 
and  new  furniture.  The  plumber  no  longer  robs  you  of  your 
substance,  the  carpenter,  and  the  painter,  and  the  plasterer, 
and  the  paper-hanger  taking  what  is  left.  Anon  the  dust 
rises  and  fills  your  eyes  and  your  mouth.  The  wind  blows 
where  it  listeth.  Your  landlord  has  discovered  that  things 
are  going  to  boom,  and  booms  up  your  rent  straightway. 
The  shadow  of  the  strawberry  short-cake  looms  up  no  big- 
ger than  a  man's  hand.  Oysters  grow  into  disuetude.  Your 
liver  begins  to  assert  itself.    The  house-hunter  is  abroad. 


LITERARY   NOTES. 


Druggist — Doctor,  you  must  prescribe  more  calomel  and 
less  mandrake.  I'm  all  out  of  the  latter,  and  have  an  im- 
mense stock  of  calomel  on  hand,  and  must  work  it  off  this 
month  or  make  a  heavy  loss.  Physician — Tell  you  the  truth, 
I  begin  to  think  that  calomel  is  much  superior  to  mandrake. 
[Both  wink,  both  smile,  and  both  walk  briskly  off,  like  men 
who  have  done  a  good  deed.]     In  unity  there  is  strength, 


The  art  of  renewing  books  is  a  most  delicate  one,  and  employs  all 
the  skill  of  experienced  workmen.  When  used  in  a  legitimate  way,  to 
preserve  and  enrich  some  valuable  treasure-trove  discovered  in  a  tat- 
tered condition,  a  skilled  workman  applies  with  tender  care  a  bitumin- 
ous solvent  to  its  ragged  edges,  and  literally  incorporates,  by  a  paper- 
making  process,  each  mouldering  page  into  a  broad  leaf  of  fine  strong 
paper.  This  is  termed  "  enlarging,"  and  is  a  lofty  department  in  the 
art  of  binding.  Then  the  once  ragged  fragment  goes  through  the  pro- 
cess of  binding  in  Russia  or  calf,  gilding,  tooling,  marbling,  and  takes 
its  place  as  the  pride  of  the  book-shelf.  When  part  of  the  Cottonian 
Library  was  burned  in  1731,  some  valuable  manuscripts  were  by  the  in- 
fluence of  the  fire  drawn  into  a  solid  ball.  Some  of  those  rescued  were 
given  over  to  the  enlarger,  and  maybe  considered  the  brightest  triumphs 
of  the  art.  They  may  now  be  seen  at  the  British  Museum.  But  there 
are  other  processes  of  renewing  which  are  scarcely  so  honorable,  namely, 
the  manufacture  of  rare  or  early  editions  of  old  authors.  This  is  done 
by  staining  the  paper,  imitating  closely  the  decorated  capitals,  and  re- 
printing accurately  all  defects.  The  production  of  first  folio  Shak- 
speares  has  been  a  profitable  piece  of  business.  Paris  is  the  centre  of 
the  renewing  trade,  though  it  is  also  practiced  to  a  small  extent  in  Eng- 
land. Apropos  of  renewing,  many  collectors  scorn  its  aid,  and  will  only 
purchase  imperfect  copies.  At  a  large  book  sale,  where  many  mutilated 
volumes  had  sold  very  well,  one  lot  found  very  languid  bidders,  on  which 
the  auctioneer  exclaimed  :  "'Only  ^30  offered  for  this  valuable  book, 
gentlemen — a  most  curious  book,  and  quite  imperfect."  At  another 
auction,  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  an  original  edition  of  Boccac- 
cio, printed  in  Venice,  and  of  which  there  were  only  known  to  be  two 
copies  in  existence,  was  sold  for  ^2,260  ;  and  a  Didot  Horace  brought 

£^o-  

Novelists  vexed  with  a  tender  conscience  will  soon  be  put  to  it  for 
choice  of  incident  and  subject.  Books  of  adventure  are  daily  sending 
our  juvenile  population,  armed  to  the  teeth,  to  be  prairie  scouts  in  the 
Far  West,  or  bold  buccaneers  on  the  Spanish  Main.  In  two  unusually 
revolting  cases  of  murder  lately  committed  in  Paris  and  Belgium,  the 
criminals  confessed  that  they  were  led  to  the  perpetration  of  their  crimes 
by  reading  about  similar  deeds  in  works  of  fiction.  Now  Prince  Bis- 
marck lays  at  the  door  of  Zola,  and  other  French  novelists,  the  error 
committed  by  his  son,  Count  Herbert,  in  eloping  with  the  wife  of  Prince 
Carolath.  Zola  and  other  French  novelists,  no  doubt,  are  responsible 
for  harm  enough  in  other  ways  ;  but  if  Count  Herbert  is  the  son  of  his 
father,  it  is  safe  to  acquit  them  of  this  particular  sin. 


Some  one  has  sent  us  from  Paris  a  copy  of  a  paper  entitled  yournat 
des  Abrutis,  par  une  Societe  de  Ramollis.  This  might  be  construed  to 
mean  a  journal  intended  for  the  reading  of  bestial  people,  and  conducted 
by  a  staff  afflicted  with  softening  of  the  brain.  There  is  a  notice  on 
the  first  page,  stating  that  any  one  bringing  a  certificate  signed  by  three 
physicians,  declaring  him  to  be  "  completely  brutalized,"  shall  receive 
the  journal  for  one  year.  Another  notice  states  that  the  only  branch 
office  is  at  Charenton  (which  is  a  French  Bedlam).  Altogether,  the  pa- 
per is  a  queer  one,  but  it  is  very  aptly  named. 


The  latest  of  the  "Epochs  of  History"  series  is  entitled  "Rome 
and  Carthage,"  and  is  by  R.  Bosworth  Smith,  M.  A.  It  is  an  abridge- 
ment of  his  larger  work,  "Carthage  and  the  Carthaginians.  It  con- 
tains nine  excellent  maps,  those  relating  to  battles  being  the  least  pre- 
tentious, but  by  no  means  the  least  useful  This  little  book  gives  one  a 
very  good  idea  of  the  Punic  wars,  and  will  be  found  a  valuable  means  of 
refreshing  the  memory.  We  can  scarcely  speak  too  highly  of  this 
series.  We  have  read  them  all,  and  there  is  not  one  which  falls  below 
mediocrity,  while  most  are  far  above  it.  Each  is  by  some  writer  who 
has  made  a  study  of  the  particular  epoch  treated  of,  and  the  resulting 
accuracy  is  apparent  on  every  page.  The  author  of  this  visited  the 
ruins  of  Carthage,  and  the  concluding  chapter,  describing  what  remains 
of  the  famous  Punic  city,  is  by  no  means  the  least  interesting  in  the  book. 
Thiers  once  said  that  no  man  could  describe  a  battle  without  having 
seen  the  spot  where  it  had  been  fought  If  it  be  true,  Mr.  Smith  is  an 
excellent  historian.  Published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  For  sale 
here  by  Bancroft  &  Co. 

Two  very  timely  issues  in  the  latest  batch  of  the  "  Franklin  Square 
Library  "  are  "  Lord  Beaconsfield— A  Study,"  by  George  Brand,  and 
"  Thomas  Carlyle — The  Man  and  His  Books,"  by  Wm.  Howie  Wylie. 
Parts  II,  III,  and  IV  of  the  "Metternich  Memoirs  "  are  also  just  out  in 
this  series,  and  to  lighten  up  this  historico-biographical  batch  there 
are  two  novels  :  "  Miss  Williamson'sDivagations,"  by  Miss  Thackeray, 
and  ' '  From  Exile, "  by  James  Payn.  Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers ; 
for  sale  by  Bancroft  &  Co. 

The  death  of  Mr.  James  T.  Fields  is  a  loss  to  American  letters.  As  a 
member  of  the  old  firm  of  Ticknor  &  Co.,  later  Ticknor  &  Fields, 
later  Fields,  Osgood  &  Co. ,  as  the  friend,  adviser,  and  publisher 
and  banker  of  many  of  our  best  writers,  living  and  dead,  he  has  been 
more  closely  identified  with  Arnerican  literature  than  any  American  now 
living. Mr.  Edmund  Yates  announces  that  he  has  severed  his  con- 
nection with  the  Cuckoo. In  Blackwood's  for  April,  "The  Private 

Secretary"  is  continued.  "  Shadwell's  Life  of  Lord  Clyde"  briefly 
sketches  the  career  of  that  gallant  soldier.  "  Vallambrosa  "  is  an  ac- 
count of  the  famous  monastery.  "  Old  Scottish  Society"  gives  a  de- 
scription of  town  and  country  life  in  Scotland  seventy-five  or  a  hundred 
years  ago.  "  Greece  and  Her  Claims  "  discusses  the  present  situation 
in  the  east.  Reprinted  by  The  Leonard  Scott  Publishing  Co.,  41  Bar- 
clay Street,  New  York. One  of  the  funniest  things  that  has  ap- 
peared in  Scribner's  Bric-a-Brac  department  is  Mr.  H,  C.  Bunner's 
"  Home,  Sweet  Home,  with  Variations,"  in  the  current  number  of  that 
magazine.  You  ought  to  read  it. At  the  dinner  of  the  "  Pot- 
Luck  Club,"  in  New  York,  Joaquin  Miller  pretended  to  have  left, at 
home  the  MS.  prepared  for  the  occasion,  and  volunteered  to  give  an  ex- 
tract from  Bret  Harte  instead.  The  joke  of  the  matter  is  that  the  press 
reporters  mistook  the  travesty  for  an  actual  quotation  from  Harte,  and 

so  announced  it  in  the  papers. A  new  romance  by  Adolphe  Belot 

has  appeared  in  Paris.     It  is  called,  "King  of  the  Greeks." 

The  leading  articles  in  the  May  number  of  the  Eclectic  are  a  lecture 
by  Mr.  Edward  A.  Freeman  on  "The  Study  of  History;"  Mr.  Swin- 
burne's noted  essay  on  "Tennyson  and  Musset ;  "  Mr.  Froude's  sketch 
of  "  John  Henry  Newman  ;  "  an  article  by  Professor  Stanley  Jevons  on 
."  The  Rationale  of  Free  Public  Libraries,"  and  another  from  the  Spec- 
tator on   "  Carlyle's  Reminiscences."      The  remaining  papers  are  all 

readable.     Published  by  E.  R.  Pelton,  25  BondStreet,  New  York. 

The  author  of    "His   Majesty   Myself,"   has    written   a  new   novel, 

"  Blessed  Saint  Certainty,"  which  will  be  published  in  two  weeks. 

The  drama  "Alsace,"  by  Erckmann-Chatrian,  recently  published  in 
Paris,  has  arrived  in  New  York.  It  was  written  for  the  Porte  Saint  Mar- 
tin Theatre,  but  the  censorship  forbade  its  production.  It  is  a  pathetic 
play,  full  of  patriotism,  yet  too  idyllic  for  the  audiences  of  a  great  melo- 
dramatic theatre. Lord  Beaconsfield's  "  Memoirs,"  there  is  author- 
ity for  stating,  will  not  appear  until  ten  years  after  his  death,  and  will 

be  edited  by  Lord  Rowton. Doctor  Henry  M.   Field's   "Travels 

Around  the  World  "  is  still  in  lively  demand,-and  the  eleventh  edition 
is  now  ready  at  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  The  same  house  has  pub- 
lished a  new  edition  of  Mr.   Froude's  narrative  of  "The  English  in 

Ireland." "  It  is  reported, "  says  the  New  York   Tribune,    "that 

Mrs.  Hooper,  a  niece  of  ex-Minister  Stoughton,   is  the  author  of  the 

new  novel,  'The  Tsar's  Window. '" In  May  Scribner  begins  Mr. 

Cable's  "  Madame  Delphine."     It  begins  well.     We  hope  it  will  be  as 

good  as  "  The  Grandissimes. " M.  Paul  de  Re'musat  is  going  to 

publish  shortly  the  letters  of  Madame  Remusat  from  1804  to  1814. 

The  new  volume  by  Miss  Thackeray  (Mrs.  Richmond  Richie)  is  called 

"  Miss  Williamson's  Divagations. " The  price  of  the  new  revised 

edition  of  the  New  Testament  was  announced  at  twelve  dollars.  Many 
publishers  are,  however,  announcing  cheap  editions.  The  English 
University  editions  of  the  revised  New  Testament  for  American  use 
will  vary  in  price  all  the  way  from  fifteen  cents  to  sixteen  dollars.     The 

work  will  be  ready  on  the  17th  of  May. Joel  Chandler  Harris  has 

another  one  of  his  "  Uncle  Remus"  papers  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Critic,  which  also  contains  a  fine  portrait  of  Lord  Beaconsfield.  It  is 
a  bright  number.     The  Critic  deserves  to  succeed. 


THE       ARGON  AU  T, 


THE    COFFIN-MAKER    OF    LIMA. 


A  True  Story,  Showing  there  is  Romance  Even  in  Undertaking. 


"  Down  with  the  Gutierrez  !  Dios  y  Libertad!  Down 
with  the  Gutierrez  rascals  !     Viva  Fulano y  Tal 7  " 

Thus  roared  the  mob — at  least  the  larger  half  of  it — from 
one  side  the  Plaza  Mayor.  From  the  other  came  the  answer- 
ing yell  : 

"  Down  with  Fulano  y  Tal  !  For  God  and  Liberty  !  Vivan 
los  Gutierrez  Jn 

Then  they  fell  upon  one  another.  They  fired  leaden 
pellets  into  each  other's  hides — for  the  love  of  liberty.  They 
jabbed  bayonets  into  each  other's  bodies-— for  the  love  of 
God.  And  with  musket-butts  they  dashed  out  each  other's 
foolish  brains — for  the  love  of  Gutierrez,  Fulano  y  Tal.  And 
presently  there  were  more  of  the  Fulano  y  Tal  men  than 
there  were  of  the  faction  of  Gutierrez,  and  these,  being  of  a 
sudden  convinced  that  God  was  on  the  side  of  the  larger 
mob,  determined  to  look  out  for  their  own  liberty.  So  they 
incontinently  took  to  their  heels. 

Then  there  was  a  great  shout.  The  remaining  moiety  of 
the  mob  hurled  their  greasy  caps  into  the  air.  The  "Gen- 
eralissimo of  the  Patriotic  Forces,"  as  he  called  himself, 
Don  Fulano  y  Tal,  tossed  into  the  air  his  plumed  shako. 
The  mob  roared  approval.  The  Generalissimo  Fulano  y  Tal 
then  seized  his  greasiest  private,  fell  upon  his  neck,  called 
him  "  brother-in-arms,"  and  kissed  him.  The  mob  melted 
into  tears.  Each  man  seized  his  neighbor  and  imprinted 
malodorous  kisses  upon  his  lips.  When  they  had  recovered 
breath — some  little  time  after — they  roared  again  : 

"  Dios y  Libertad!  Long  live  Fulano  y  Tal,  the  saviour 
of  his  country  1" 

The  generalissimo  raised  his  glittering  sword  :  "Now,  my 
brothers,"  said  he,  "  there  is  still  work  to  do.  We  must  storm 
the  governmental  palace " 

"  Aye  ! " 

"  We  must  hang  Gutierrez  ! " 

"  Aye  ! " 

"And  we  must  seize  the  mint  ! " 

Like  a  mighty  wave  the  mob  swept  out  of  the  Plaza  Mayor, 
carrying  their  leader  before  them  like  a  cork. 

In  a  little  while  the  public  buildings  were  in  their  hands. 
In  a  little  while  longer  Gutierrez  was  killed,  his  body  care- 
fully mangled,  and  then  drawn  by  a  rope  to  the  top  of  the 
highest  steeple  of  the  grand  cathedral.  Then  the  bells  rang 
forth  a  paean,  the  priests  chanted  a  Te  Denm.  For  was  not 
the  country  free?  and  was  not  Fulano  y  Tal  proclaimed  pres- 
ident ?     Of  a  surety,  yes. 

And  then  the  shopkeepers  took  their  shutters  down. 

Ah,  bah  !     Commerce  is  not  patriotic. 

******** 

On  the  Plaza  Mayor  the  next  morning  there  were  many 
bodies.  They  had  been  patriots,  doubtless,  but  they  had  got 
on  the  wrong  side.  Therefore  they  were  carrion,  and  to  be 
cordially  despised  of  all  good  Fulano  men. 

But  they  looked  unpleasant.  Their  glazed  eyes  stared  at 
you  with  a  disagreeable  fixity.  The  lips  of  their  gaping 
wounds  had  a  dumb  eloquence  which  worked  upon  the  feelings. 
The  mob  had  gathered  to  despoil  them  ;  it  ended  by  pity- 
ing them. 

"Ah,  Dios/"  said  a  woman,  "why  not  bury  them,  too,  as 
well  as  our  own  of  last  night?" 

"True,  true,"  said  the  mob,  "an  excellent  idea.  We  will 
bury  them." 

Herr  von  Grelk  uttered  his  first  word  since  the  revolution 
began  : 

"Aye,  aye,  neighbors,"  said  he,  "  'tis  the  Christian  thing  to 
do.     Por  el  amor  de  Dios,  let  us  bury  them  ! " 

Herr  von  Grelk  was  a  coffin-maker. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  he  was  a  German.  He  was  an 
undertaker,  and  a  thriving  one.  And  he  had  many  coffins 
always  ready.  For  in  the  pleasant  Spanish-American  coun- 
tries to  the  south  of  us  there  is  often  need  of  coffins.  And 
of  many  coffins.  And  of  coffins  about  the  fit  of  which  there 
is  little  heed.  For,  look  you,  there  are  many  things  which 
cause  sudden  death.  Earthquakes,  sun-strokes,  highway- 
men. And  once  in  a  while  a  patriot  liberates  the  country. 
And  then  there  is  need  of  many  coffins. 

So  Herr  von  Grelk  advocated  the  burying  of  the  unpleas- 
ant corpses. 

The  mob  approved  of  Herr  von  Grelk,  and  called  him 
"  brother."  And  Herr  von  Grelk  winced,  but  said  nothing. 
For  they  were  good  customers.  So  the  mob  carried  out 
coffins.  And  it  carried  out  more  coffins.  And  when  a  pa- 
triot could  not  be  squeezed  into  his  coffin,  they  would  come 
and  get  a  longer  one.  And  in  a  short  time  Herr  von  Grelk 
had  no  more  coffins. 

Then  he  spoke  ;  "  My  brothers,"  said  he,  "we  have  done 
a  Christian  thing " 

"  True,"  assented  the  mob. 

"  We  have  decently  interred  our  enemy.  Now,  who  is  to 
pay?" 

«  pav  j »  -r-ne  moD  was  amused — mobs  have  a  keen  sense 
of  humor.  "  Pay  !  Qutf  Aombre  I  Is  not  Herr  von  Grelk  a 
patriot  ?  " 

Herr  von  Grelk  admitted  that  he  was. 

"  Did  Herr  von  Grelk  wish  to  occupy  one  of  his  own  cof- 
fins ? " 

Herr  von  Grelk  could  think  of  nothing  more  unnecessary 
to  his  happiness. 

The  mob  was  grimly  humorous  :  "  If  the  sefior  von 
Grelk  should  change  his  mind  at  any  time,  they  would  be 
happy " 

The  senor  von  Grelk  never  changed  his  mind.  He  had 
but  jested  when  he  spoke  of  pay. 

In  that  case  they  would  kiss  the  hands  of  the  senor — nay, 
more  :  "  a  los  pies  de  listed,  sehor" 

The  mob  retired,  shouting  with  laughter.  And  Herr  von 
Grelk  put  up  his  shutters. 

******** 

For  many  weary  months  did  the  coffin-maker  prefer  his 
claims  against  the  government.  And  the  longer  he  waited 
the  larger  they  grew.  And  finally  the  bill  for*the  coffins  was 
some  fifty  thousand  dollars.  But  there  were  other  claims,  and 
more  pressing  ones,  and  when  the  hapless  Von  Grelk  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  a  hearing,  he  was  always  listened  to  gravely 
until  he  reached  the  description  of  the  lost  articles. 


"Que"/  Cajas  mortuorias  /  Coffins  !"  and  from  ministers 
to  legislators  he  would  be  received  with  a  roar. 

But  all  things  have  an  end.  At  last  Herr  von  Grelk  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  an  award  from  the  government  for  his  losses. 
After  weary  waiting  he  was  to  be  rewarded.  His  claims  had 
been  passed  upon,  and  the  next  day  he  was  to  finger  the 
money.     Lucky  Von  Grelk  ! 

But  who  can  tell  what  a  day  may  bring  forth  ?  A  new 
patriot  had  arisen  in  the  land — General  Cualquiera.  The 
tyranny  of  President  Fulano  y  Tal  could  no  longer  be  en- 
dured. There  was  a  new  uprising,  and  the  country  was 
once  more  free. 

When  Herr  von  Grelk  went  for  his  money  he  was  received 
by  a  bland  and  smiling  clerk,  who  spoke  him  fair,  yet  gave 
him  nothing. 

"  But  the  country  owes  the  money,"  said  Von  Grelk.  "How 
could  I  tell  there  would  be  a  new  government  the  next  day?" 

"True,"  assented  the  polite  clerk,  "  qirien  havisto  maiianaV 

Ah,  who  indeed  ?     The  morrow  is  ever  invisible. 

******** 

Well,  on  this  particular  morrow  there  was  an  imposing 
funeral.  General  Cualquiera,  being  a  man  of  what  his  fol- 
lowers considered  disgraceful  humanity,  had  forbidden  that 
anything  more  than  killing  should  be^done  to  Fulano  y  Tal. 
Through  this  womanish  concession,  there  was  enough  left  of 
him  to  bury,  and  the  general  was  graciously  pleased  to  per- 
mit Donna  Fulano  y  Tal  to  bury  him  publicly.  So  there  was 
an  imposing  hearse,  with  nodding  plumes,  and  within  it  a 
gilded  coffin. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  disturbance  on  the  edge  of  the  crowd. 
A  wild-eyed  old  man  was  pushing  his  way  toward  the  hearse. 
He  gripped  the  horses  by  the  heads. 

"  Stop  ! "  he  shouted  to  the  driver  ;  "  stop,  I  say  !  La  caja 
— es la  mia>     It  is  mine,  I  say.     The  coffin  is  mine  !" 

Some  soldiers  advanced  and  seized  him.  But  he  strug- 
gled desperately. 

"  J^adrones /"  he  shouted  ;  "you  are  thieves,  I  say  !  It  is 
mine— the  coffin  is  mine,  and  you  would  rob  me  !" 

They  had  to  bind  him,  so  fierce  was  he  ;  and  as  they  bore 
him  away,  shrieking,  cursing,  foaming  at  the  mouth,  the 
mob  gravely  shook  its  noddle,  and  muttered  : 

"  Esta  loco.1" 

The  mob  was  right.     Herr  von  Grelk  was  mad. 

******** 

A  stately  ship  of  war  is  entering  Callao  bay.  It  is  the 
Prinz  Adalbert,  and  aboard  of  her  is  Henry,  son  of  the  Em- 
peror of  Germany.     On  the  mole  stands  Herr  von  Grelk. 

"  Now,"  he  muttered  to  himself,  "  I  will  show  these  Spanish 
scoundrels  what  it  is  to  be  a  German.  I  will  appeal  to  my 
prince,  and  he  will  give  me  justice,  if  he  has  to  bombard  the 
port." 

Scarcely  had  the  ship  anchored  when  a  boat  was  at  her 
side.  In  it  was  an  old  man,  who  demanded  to  see  the  prince. 
He  had  wrongs  to  right,  he  said,  and  "he  was  quickly  shown 
to  the  cabin.  Had  he  been  an  American  in  a  similar  plight, 
he  might  have  cooled  his  heels  awhile. 

The  prince  listened  attentively  to  the  old  man.  He  had 
been  despoiled  in  a  revolution,  he,  said  ;  his  shop  gutted  ; 
his  business  destroyed  ;  and  he  wanted  reparation.  If  it 
were  refused,  he  would  insist  upon  the  ship's  bombarding 
the  city.     The  prince  repressed  a  smile. 

"  And  what  was  your  business  ? "  j  said  he. 

"  I  was  a  coffin-maker,  your  highness." 

"And  the  goods  of  which  you  were  despoiled  were " 

"  Coffins." 

For  the  life  of  him  the  prince  could  not  help  smiling. 
When  royalty  smiles,  courtiers  laugh.  The  officers  in  the 
cabin  laughed.  And  when  the  prince  joined  them  they 
roared. 

For  a  moment  the  old  man's  eyes  flashed  angrily,  as  if  he 
would  protest.  But  only  for  a  moment.  His  long-deferred 
hope  had  made  his  heart  sick.  He  started  to  go,  staggered, 
and  fell  upon  a  seat.  His  head  drooped  upon  his  breast. 
The  prince  bade  them  raise  him,  but  it  was  useless.  Mad- 
ness, grief,  and  disappointment  had  killed  him. 

They  buried  him  in  the  ocean,  with  a  round-shot  at  his 
feet,  and  the  man  of  many  coffins  had  only  a  canvas  one. 

San  Francisco,  May,  18S1.  Jerome  A.  Hart. 


'THE  KIND  OF  WOMEN  MEN  MARRY." 


Further  Views  from  Another  Pen. 


The  capital  of  Tunis,  amounting  to  about  125,000  souls,  is 
a  mixture  of  Europeans,  Mussulmans,  and  Jews,  who  live  in 
tolerable  harmony,  except  when  divided  by  some  question  of 
interest.  The  natives  are  licentious  and  debauched,  and, 
particularly  during  the  Ramadan,  there  are  street  exhibitions 
of  almees  which  would  not  be  tolerated  in  any  part  of  Euro- 
pean or  Asiatic  Turkey.  The  women  of  the  upper  classes 
are  not  much  better  morally  than  the  dancing  girls.  Shut 
up  in  their  harems,  without  other  amusements  than  the  songs 
and  dances,  equally  lascivious,  of  these  hetaira,  they  pass 
part  of  their  time  in  fattening  themselves  up  to  the  dimen- 
sions of  prize  cattle,  and  in  painting  their  faces  and  eye- 
brows, the  rest  in  inventing  means  to  deceive  the  jealous 
vigilance  of  their  husbands,  which  they  accomplish,  thanks 
to  the  connivance  of  female  peddlers  who,  having  free  access 
to  the  women's  apartments,  serve  as  go-betweens.  As  a  rule 
they  are  anything  but  pretty  ;  they  are  short  in  stature, 
shapeless  in  form,  dress  in  garments  of  costly  texture  but  in- 
elegant in  style,  overload  themselves  with  jewelry,  and, 
thinking  to  enhance  their  beauty,  color  the  palms  of  their 
hands,  the  soles  of  their  feet,  their  big  toes,  and  their  gums 
with  a  dark  orange-yellow  dye  made  of  a  decoction  of  henna. 


The  weight  of  the  largest  brain  on  record  is  said  to  be 
sixty-seven  ounces ;  the  smallest — that  of  a  woman — weighed 
but  two  ounces  and  five  grains.  Cuvier's  brain  has  seldom 
been  equalled  in  weight ;  it  is  noted  at  a  trifle  over  sixty-four 
ounces.  The  brain  of  James  Fisk  Jr.  was  considered  unu- 
sually large,  its  weight  slightly  exceeding  fifty-four  ounces. 
Yet  it  was  ten  ounces  below  that  of  Cuvier,  and  thirteen 
ounces  lighter  than  the  heaviest  known. 


They  were  standing  in  the  orchard  at  the  foot  of  a  ladder 
that  conducted  to  a  rustic  seat  in  the  crotch  of  the  tree. 
"Mary,  you  go  first,"  said  Emma.  "No,"  returned  Mary, 
frankly  ;  "  I  couldn't  think  of  it.  You  and  George  go  first. 
You  see "  and  she  leaned  over  and  whispered  in  the  oth- 
er's ear.     "  Oh,"  said  Emma,  "  I'll  go  first,  George." 


It  is  said  that  marriages  are  made  in  heaven,  but  I  am 
quite  sure  that  were  heaven  allowed  to  argue  in  its  own  de- 
fense, it  would  most  politely  decline  such  responsibility.  It 
is  a  time-honored  adage,  to  be  sure,  but,  like  many  old, 
long-unquestioned  theories  in  medicine,  is  apt  to  fall  to  the 
ground  upon  receiving  due  attention,  and  certainly  our  faith 
in  the  infallibility  of  the  heavenly  powers  would  receive 
many  a  rude  shock  could  we  bring  ourselves  to  believe  that 
all  the  ill-assorted  unions  upon  this  earth  were  due  to  their 
mature  deliberation  and  dispensation.  Ouida  was  never  on 
a  better  track  than  when  she  took  five  hundred  pages  or  so 
to  illustrate  the  truth  of  the  saying  :  "A  young  man  married 
is  a  man  that's  marred,"  for  undoubtedly  to  this  fact  alone 
is  owing  the  unfortunate  results  of  many  matches.  A  man's 
ideal  at  twenty-two  or  twenty-three  is  in  no  way  similar  to 
that  at  thirty,  but  at  the  former  age,  being  young,  hot-blooded, 
he  falls  in  love  with  a  pretty  face  and  amiable  disposition, 
proposes,  and,  if  eligible,  is  accepted.  During  the  next  seven 
or  eight  years,  if  he  be  a  man  of  intellect,  he  awakens  slowly 
to  the  idea — being  young  he  is  not  apt  to  be  awakened  at 
once — that  the  woman  he  has  married,  although  she  may  be 
as  pretty  as  ever,  as  sweet  as  ever,  is  in  no  way  suited  to  him 
as  a  companion.  Some  men  have  forbearance  and  nobility 
enough  to  conceal  from  their  wives  the  fact  of  their  disap- 
pointment, but  man  is  a  selfish  animal  at  best,  and  such  ex- 
ceptions are  rare.  Later  on  perhaps  he  meets  the  woman 
whom  he  recognizes  as  his  equal  in  every  respect,  with  whom 
he  feels  an  entire  sympathy  of  the  brain  as  well  as  of  the 
heart ;  a  woman  even  prettier  perchance  than  his  wife — I 
am  no  defender  of  ugly  women— and  younger  in  years, 
though  ages  beyond  in  intellect  and  force  of  character — the 
woman,  in  short,  in  whom  he  recognizes  his  ideal.  There 
can  be  no  happiness  in  marriage  unless  there  be  entire  in- 
tellectual sympathy  and  equality.  A  marriage  founded  on 
respect  and  admiration  of  mental  powers  is  apt  to  turn  out 
far  better  than  that  which  has  nothing  but  love  for  its  foun- 
dation. Unfortunately  very  bright  girls  are  not  apt  to  at- 
tract men  of  or  hear  their  own  age.  Their  brightness  too 
often  finds  an  outlet  in  sarcasm,  a  sharpness  of  repartee,  and 
perhaps  a  tou<:h  of  pedantry.  They  recover  from  all  this 
when  they  have  seen  more  of  the  world  and  human  nature, 
but  it  does  injure  while  it  lasts,  not  only  hiding  the  latent, 
undeveloped  powers  beneath,  but  what  is  worse,  making  the 
young  men  afraid  of  them.  Amoderatelyprettybut  thoroughly 
amiable  girl,  a  girl  who  never  gets  into  a  temper  or  says  dis- 
agreeable things,  a  girl  in  whose  company  one  need  make 
no  effort  and  still  not  appear  a  fool,  is  apt  to  make 
far  more  havoc  in  a '  young  man's  heart  than  her 
clever  sister.  Her  youthful  admirer  is  attracted  by 
her  innocence,  by  her  freshness,  both  of  character  and 
appearance,  and  imagines  himself  hupelessly,  irretrievably 
in  love.  He  marries  in  spite  of  the  warning  of  his  friends 
that  he  is  "  too  young,"  is  happy  for  a  while  in  her  unvarying 
sweetness  of  disposition — unless  that,  too,  prove  a  delusion 
and  a  snare — and,  later  on,  finds  out  his  mistake.  Perhaps, 
as  he  grows  older,  he  realizes  that  he  has  abilities  above  the 
common,  ambition  develops  itself,  and  as  his  desire  in- 
creases to  make  his  name  known  among  men,  he  finds  him- 
self hampered  with  a  large  family  and  a  woman  who  has  de- 
generated into  a  mere  mother  of  his  children,  nothing  more. 
Then  he  meets  the  woman  who,  if  he  had  waited,  would 
have  been  not  only  a  companion  but  a  help  to  him  in  the 
thousand  ways  in  which  a  clever  woman  can  help  an  ambi- 
tious, rising  man,  and  he  curses  his  luck.  Therefore  it  is  not 
so  bad  a  thing  as  mothers,  especially,  usually  think,  for  a 
young  man  to  fall  in  love  with  a  married  woman.  He  can  not 
marry  her,  no  matter  how  much  he  would  like  to,  and,  lack 
of  possession  keeping  love  alive  for  a  considerable  length  of 
time,  he  does  not  recover  from  the  attack  until  his  char- 
acter and  experience  are  more  matured.  Then,  when  he  is 
ready  to  fall  in  love  again,  he  is  more  apt  to  know  what  he 
wants.  It  would  not  be  a  bad  idea  were  there  a  law  prohib- 
iting any  man  marrying  before  he  is  thirty,  for  not  until  then 
has  he  really  arrived  at  years  of  discretion,  whatever  he 
may  think  to  the  contrary.  I  have  heard  mothers  say  that 
they  would  be  glad  to  have  their  sons  marry  as  soon  as 
they  became  of  age,  and  while  still  unversed  in  the  ways  of 
this  wicked  world.  But  I  doubt  whether  they  are  right.  A 
man  is  bound  to  sow  his  wild  oats  at  some  period  or  other, 
if  he  does  not  in  the  beginning  he  most  assuredly  will  later 
on.  Every  man  must  have  his  fling,  and  it  is  better  to  let 
him  have  it  at  once  and  be  done  with  it.  Moreover,  when  a 
man  marries  so  young — even  if,  not  possessing  any  particular 
mental  capacity  himself,  he  never  discovers  any  inferiority  in 
his  wife — he  is  apt  to  get  tired  of  her  sooner  than  if  he  had 
waited  several  years  before  "settling  down."  He  marries 
her  while  his  experience  of  women  is  limited,  and  before  he 
has  had  a  chance  to  be  tired  of  all  other  vanities  but  the  one 
he  has  chosen.  He  marries,  also,  merely  because  he  is  "in 
love,"  and  before  the  pleasures  of  the  world  have  ceased  to 
be  fresh  and  palatable  to  him. 

After  the  first  glamour  has  worn  off",  he  finds  it  possible  to 
see  beauties  in  other  faces  besides  the  particular  one  of  which 
he-is  the  happy  possessor.  He  meets  other  women  whom, 
if  he  could  not  love,  he  would  at  least  like  the  opportunity 
of  studying,  and  of  passing  unlimited  hours  in  their  society 
unreproved.  Also,  he  looks  back  with  many  a  sigh  of  regret 
at  his  crop  of  wild  oats  but  half  sown,  at  the  forbidden  pleas- 
ures and  thoroughly  good  times  from  which  he  has  debarred 
himself  for  the  sake  of  a  milk-and-water  prettiness  which  is 
already  beginning  to  wear  off.  Then,  eventually,  if  he  have 
money  enough,  he  is  bound  to  finish  the  sowing  of  that  pro- 
verbial crop  ;  he  may  wait  twenty  years,  but  finish  it  he  will. 
If  any  one  doubts  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  let  him  look 
around  at  some  of  our  illustrious  contemporaries.  Men  who 
either  married  young,  or  else  were  forced  to  walk  a  chalked 
line  on  account  of  poverty,  now,  in  the  days  of  their  wealth 
and  gray  hairs,  are  madder  and  more  disreputable  than  the 
worst  of  their  sons.  Barrington. 

San  Francisco,  May,  18S1. 


A  new  chuddah  dress  for  spring,  judging  from  the  descrip- 
tion, is  calculated  to  make  a  man  chuddah  when  his  wife 
asks  him  to  pay  for  one. 
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SA  TURD  A  Y,  MA  Y  7,  18S1. 


The  attitude  of  deliberate  hostility  assumed  toward  the  ad- 
ministration by  Senator  Conkling  is  becoming  the  subject- 
matter  of  consideration  by  all  Republicans  throughout  the 
nation.  In  criticising  his  position,  and  in  estimating  the 
motives  that  govern  him,  his  conduct  toward  the  administra- 
tion of  President  Hayes  will  be  considered.  His  position  in 
reference  to  the  Grant  administration,  and  his  championship 
of  General  Grant  at  the  Chicago  Convention,  will  also  be 
taken  into  account.  If  we  concede  to  Senator  Conkling  all 
the  ability  that  is  claimed  for  him  by  his  friends,  and  admit 
his  usefulness  as  a  politician,  and  his  power  as  a  partisan, 
we  are  yet  unwilling  to  admit  that  he  has  any  right  to  claim 
for  himself  the  exercise  of  powers  confided  by  the  people  to 
the  President.  General  James  A.  Garfield  is  President  of 
the  United  States.  Mr.  Conkling  is  a  senator  from  New 
York.  Had  the  senator  from  New  York  succeeded  in  his 
broader  ambition,  and  had  he  been  President  instead  of 
Hayes,  and  had  he  succeeded  himself  in  the  executive  office, 
and  had  Hayes  sulked  through  four  years,  and  refused  to 
advocate  the  election  of  the  candidate  of  his  party  for  Pres- 
ident, and  refused  to  visit  the  White  House,  where  President 
Conkling  had  his  official  residence,  he  would  have  been  justly 
regarded  as  a  political  malcontent  and  sorehead.  Had  the 
senator  from  Ohio  undertaken  to  dictate  to  President  Conk- 
ling his  Cabinet  appointments,  and  had  he  claimed  as  a  sen- 
atorial privilege  the  dispensation  of  all  the  patronage  of 
Ohio,  would  the  imperious  and  imperial  Conkling  have  con- 
ceded to  him  all  he  claimed?  We  await  with  interest  that 
great  promised  speech  of  the  New  York  senator,  wherein  he 
shall  demonstrate  that  the  "courtesy  of  the  Senate"  clothes 
the  members  of  that  body  with  the  prerogatives  of  personal 
insolence  and  official  dictation  to  the  Presidential  office. 
The  honorable  senator  from  New  York  strutted  his  brief 
hour  of  pride  at  Chicago.  With  stately  stride  he  marched, 
bowing,  down  the  central  aisle,  receiving  the  homage  of 
women  and  the  applause  of  men.  He  bent  his  stately  head, 
and  his  one  ambrosial  lock  danced  in  graceful  recognition  of 
the  plaudits  of  admiring  friends.  But  he  did  not  nominate 
Grant  all  the  same.  In  that  convention  he  was  a  power. 
He  abused  that  power  by  an  arrogant  bearing  to  all  who  did 
not  acknowledge  his  political  leadership.  He  endeavored  to 
rule  a  national  convention  by  the  terrors  of  a  sneer ;  but 
his  chieftain  only  received  three  hundred  and  six  votes. 
Senator  Conkling,  in  his  personal  intercourse  with  members 
of  that  convention,  violated  all  the  rules  that  govern  gentle- 
men in  their  intercourse  with  each  other,  and  demonstrated 
to  the  nation  an  insolence  of  bearing  that  would  make  him 
insupportable  in  power.  In  defeat  he  was  even  less  en- 
durable. He  took  his  chastisement  like  a  surly  churl,  and 
sulked  in  undignified  and  angry  disappointment.  President 
Garfield  has  treated  Senator  Conkling  with  marked  consid- 
eration ;  has  given  him  a  Cabinet  officer  in  the  person  of 
Postmaster-General  James  ;  has  given  him  leading  appoint- 
ments in  New  York  ;  has  endeavored  to  keep  at  peace  with 
trie  senator  from  New  York,  so  far  as  he  could  without  com- 
-  V.ng  his  own  dignity  by  humiliating  concessions.    Conk- 


ling's  campaign  speeches  were  made  with  seeming  reluct- 
ance, and  with  a  studied  and  offensive  omission  of  personal 
reference  to  General  Garfield.  If  he  carried  New  York  for 
the  Republican  ticket,  so  did  the  men  who  did  not  follow  his 
lead  at  Chicago.  If  it  is  not  untrue  that  General  Garfield 
would  not  have  been  elected  President  without  the  aid  of 
General  Grant  and  his  three  hundred  and  six  delegates  at 
Chicago,  so  it  is  true  that  there  would  have  been  no  Re 
publican  success  if  Mr.  Blaine  had  sulked  in  his  tent,  and 
his  followers  and  friends  had  Iain  down  in  their  political 
harness.  If  it  is  true  that  Mr.  Conkling  is  angry  because  he 
could  not  name  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  opposes 
the  confirmation  of  Robinson  as  collector  of*  the  port  of 
New  York  because  he  cannot  control  the  patronage  of  that 
office,  then  he  is  governed  by  selfish  personal  aims,  and 
ought  not  to  be  consulted.  If  he  takes  this  position,  we  have 
a  right  to  regard  his  action  at  Chicago,  in  his  endeavor  to 
impose  Grant  upon  us  for  a  third  term,  as  controlled  by  per- 
sonal and  selfish  motives.  His  attitude  in  this  game  of  ob- 
struction is  one  of  hostility  to  the  administration.  It  is  not 
manly  or  generous  ;  it  is  neither  wise  nor  patriotic.  He 
wantonly  endangers  our  Chinese  treaty.  He  deliberately 
obstructs  the  public  business  in  order  to  gratify  a  personal 
spite  toward  the  President  and  Secretary  Blaine,  because  he 
can  not  be  allowed  to  control  a  President  whom  he  had  no 
part  in  nominating,  and  but  small  influence  in  electing. 
Viewed  from  this  stand-point,  Senator  Conkling  cuts  but  a 
sorry  figure,  and  this,  his  deadlock,  is  unworthy  of  him,  and 
makes  him  and  his  colleagues,  and  the  body  to  which  they 
belong,  seem  governed  by  unworthy  motives.  This  dead- 
lock attitude  of  the  national  Senate  is  altogether  unworthy 
of  a  dignified  legislative  body,  and  it  will  hurt  the  party  and 
imperil  its  usefulness.  We  may  thank  Senator  Conkling  for 
it ;  we  have  a  right  to  and  do  hold  him  responsible  for  it.  It 
is  the  foolish  act  of  a  weak  mind.  It  convinces  us  that  he 
is  narrow,  selfish,  jealous,  and  unpatriotic  ;  that  he  is  sullen, 
sour,  and  soreheaded.  It  enables  us  to  ask  the  question, 
for  a  long  time  debated  in  our  own  mind  :  Is  Senator  Conk- 
ling a  great  man  ?  Is  he  a  statesman  in  the  higher  and 
broader  sense  ?  Or  is  he,  after  all,  but  a  politician  and  party 
schemer? — a  sordid  and  selfish  party  intriguant?  What 
has  he  done  to  entitle  him  to  be  considered  great  ?  What 
great  measure  of  statesmanship  owes  to  him  its  paternity  ? 
To  what  great  principle  has  he  devoted  his  life's  energies? 
What  great  speech  has  he  made  ?  What  great  paper  has  he 
written  ?  In  a  word,  in  what  respect  has  he  indicated  the 
possession  of  intellectual  powers  beyond  the  ordinary  mind 
that  has  not  enjoyed  his  opportunities  ?  As  a  statesman,  he 
does  not  rank  with  Secretary  Blaine.  As  a  scholar,  he  is  not 
the  equal  of  President  Garfield.  As  a  lawyer,  he  does  not  com- 
pare with  Senator  Edmunds.  As  a  financier,  he  is  not  the 
equal  of  ex-Secretary  Sherman.  In  eloquence,  he  is  not  the 
peer  of  a  host  of  contemporaries.  There  is  not  a  State  or 
commercial  city  of  importance  in  the  Union  that  does  not  pos- 
sess at  its  bar,  and  in  its  field  of  journalism  and  local  politics, 
intellectual,  moral,  and  patriotic  men  and  gentlemen,  the  equal 
in  all  respects  of  the  senatorial  Augustus  of  the  Empire  State. 
Hence  we  are  led  to  inquire  upon  what  meats  doth  this 
our  Caesar  feed  that  he  hath  grown  so  great  ?  What  char- 
ter of  authority  has  he  in  the  selfish  interests  of  his  personal 
ambition  to  obstruct  the  business  of  the  nation,  to  hinder 
legislation,  and  to  set  himself  up  in  antagonism  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  party  that  he  did  not  create,  but  that  cre- 
ated him  ?  This  thing  grows  tiresome.  The  sulk  wearies 
us.  The  sneer  that  is  fixed  grows  familiar.  We  begin  to 
accustom  ourselves  to  the  roar  of  the  animal.  We  question 
whether,  after  all,  it  is  not  a  bray  we  hear.  Overcoming  our 
terrors,  we  think  we  discern  the  ass's  feet  beneath  the  lion's 
skin.  We  brace  our  nerves  to  ask  the  question,  whether 
the  Republican  party  is  not  broad  enough  to  contain  more 
than  one  man,  and  whether  a  Republican  administration  is 
not  strong  enough  to  set  at  defiance  the  caprices  of  one  sulky 
and  dissatisfied  senator? 

It  is  altogether  idle  for  any  Republican  to  deny  the  exist- 
ence of  a  bargain  with  Mahone.  There  is  not  an  intelligent 
person  in  the  nation  that  is  not  convinced  that  the  senator 
from  Virginia  sits  upon  the  Republican  benches  as  the  result 
of  a  compact,  brought  about  by  that  very  contemptible  little 
intriguant  whom  the  Argonaut  delights  to  style  "  Black-and- 
Tan."  In  explanation  of  this  epithet,  to  those  who  do  not 
know  Mr.  George  C.  Gorham  personally,  we  say  we  have 
adopted  the  sobriquet  because  we  think  him  a  political  dog, 
as  ungrateful  as  he  is  contemptible.  This  bargain,  in  our 
judgment,  dishonors  the  Republican  party,  and  is  altogether 
unworthy  of  it.  It  is,  in  our  opinion,  a  most  shameful  con- 
dition of  things  that  the  whole  business  of  the  country 
should  be  obstructed  in  order  that  a  bolting  and  renegade 
Democrat  from  Virginia,  an  unrepentant  (so  far  as  any  opin- 
ions he  has  uttered)  rebel,  should  have  the  best  offices  of  the 
Senate  ;  that  this  one  man,  this  new  senator,  this  neither 
Republican  nor  Democrat,  should  have,  as  the  reward  of  his 
vote,  the  appointment  of  a  bolting  Republican  and  a  rebel 
brigadier-general  to  the  positions  of  secretary  and  sergeant- 
at-arms.  It  is  a  base  betrayal  of  all  political  principle  upon 
the  part  of  those  who  control  the  Republican  senatorial  cau- 


cus that  they  should  have  taken  this  most  undignified  and 
shameful  attitude.  It  is  an  anomaly  altogether  strange  in 
politics  that  the  Democratic  senators  should  be  willing  to 
go  into  executive  session,  confirm  appointments,  and  do  that 
for  which  a  Republican  President  has  called  them  together, 
while  Republican  senators  are  opposing  the  administration, 
and  obstructing  public  business,  in  order  to  carry  out  so 
evident  and  so  contemptible  a  political  intrigue.  It  is  a 
very  mean  and  ungenerous  position  that  Mr.  Roscoe 
Conkling  has  taken  in  his  hostile  attitude  to  the 
Republican  party.  His  threat  to  destroy  it  unless  he 
can  control  it,  evidences  a  brutal  disregard,  on  his  part,  of 
the  more  exalted  patriotic  sentiments  that  ought  to  distin- 
guish one  who  has  been  exalted  above  his  deserts.  The  ad- 
ministration owes  it  to  the  personal  dignity  of  the  President 
and  his  Cabinet,  to  the  Republican  party,  and  to  the  country, 
that  Senator  Conkling  should  not  be  allowed  to  thus  arro- 
gantly dictate.  Mr.  Robinson  has  a  right  to  be  con- 
firmed as  collector  of  the  port  of  New  York.  His  stand- 
ing in  the  party,  and  his  personal  character,  entitle  him  to 
the  position.  His  only  offense  is  that  he  did  not  follow 
Conkling  at  Chicago,  and  that  he  has  a  following  in  New  York 
that  does  not  acknowledge  Conkling's  leadership.  Black- 
and-Tan  is  one  of  the  lesser  curs  that  follow  at  Conkling's 
heels.  It  would  be  becoming  if  the  senator  would  call  off 
this  particular  dog  from  barking  at  the  President.  It  is 
small  politics  for  the  Republican  senators  to  spend  their 
time  at  Washington  in  endeavoring  to  elect  a  senatorial  sec- 
retary who  daily  assaults  the  President,  and  daily  insults  all 
the  Southern  senators  by  hurling  at  them  indecent  epithets 
in  the  dirty  ink  that  is  paid  for  from  the  stealings  of  the 
Postal  Star  service.  No  one  tries  harder  to  be  a  good  Re- 
publican than  ourself.  Under  the  present  conditions  of  our 
California  Legislature  and  our  national  Senate,  we  find  it 
very  hard. 

To  General  John  F.  Miller,  Republican  Senator  of  Cali- 
fornia, belongs  the  credit  of  breaking  the  Senatorial  dead- 
lock so  far  as  to  admit  of  the  consideration  and  ratification 
of  the  Chinese  treaty.  The  writer  of  this  article  knows  this 
fact  from  personal  observation  of  affairs  at  Washington. 
When  General  Miller  found  that  the  caucus  action  of  his 
party  and  the  attitude  of  the  Democratic  Senators  was  likely 
to  imperil  the  treaty,  he  determined  to  secure  action  upon 
it.  He  resolved  to  bring  about  a  caucus  for  that  purpose, 
and  it  was  through  his  exertions  that  the  result  was  accom- 
plished. It  was  at  his  instance  that  the  caucus  was  again 
convened,  and  in  that  caucus  he  made  his  resolve  known. 
To  his  associates  he  made  the  positive  declaration  that  he 
would  no  longer  permit  the  treaty  to  be  imperiled.  He  in- 
sisted that  action  should  be  had.  It  was  had,  and  carried 
out  in  accordance  with  a  prearranged  programme  made  by 
him.  Whatever  credit  belongs  to  this  achievement 
belongs  to  the  Republican  Senator  from  California,  and 
it  must  be  conceded  to  him.  The  Chinese  treaty  has  been 
ratified  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  only  four 
members  dissenting.  In  connection  with  the  debate  in  the 
Senate  there  occurred  an  incident  that  stamps  our  senator 
as  one  of  quick  perception  and  of  ready  retort.  The  sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts — indulging  himself  in  such  scrip- 
tural quotations  as  delight  a  certain  class  of  the  Puritan 
descendants — undertook  to  prove  from  the  Bible  that  God,  in 
His  infinite  indiscrimination,  had  the  divine  purpose  of  set- 
tling California  and  its  adjacent  States  and  territories  with 
barbarians  and  idol-worshipers,  and  with  the  heathen  who 
deny  His  existence  and  hold  in  utter  contempt  His  moral 
and  social  laws.  "  Senator  Hoar,"  says  the  dispatch,  "  had 
'  brought  one  of  his  glowing  periods  to  a  close  with  the  scrip- 
"  tural  quotation,  '  For  God  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  na- 
tions of  the  earth,'  when  General  Miller  exclaimed  :  '  Go 
on — quote  the  remainder  of  the  sentence.'  '  There  is  no 
more  of  it,'  said  Hoar.  '  Oh,  yes,  there  is,'  rejoined  Gen- 
eral Miller,  'for  the  Apostle  Paul  said  in  addition  to  the 
" '  words  which  the  senator  has  quoted,  "  and  hath  deter- 
"' "mined  the  bounds  of  their  habitation."'"  This  was 
greeted  by  the  Senate  with  peals  of  laughter,  overwhelming 
the  Massachusetts  senator  with  confusion.  He  questioned 
the  accuracy  of  the  quotation.  General  Miller,  producing 
a  copy  of  the  Holy  Word,  and  turning  to  St.  Paul's  speech 
on  Mars  Hill,  read  the  whole  passage,  leaving  the  senator 
from  Massachusetts  to  hang  upon  whichever  horn  of  the 
dilemma  he  should  find  most  comfortable  to  him.  He  was 
either  ignorant  of  the  entire  passage  of_the  eloquent  Apos- 
tle, or  he  had  willfully  misquoted  it.  The  treaty  passed,  and 
Mr.  Hoar  is  now  at  liberty  to  invite  to  his  home  in  Massa- 
chusetts the  Chinese  prostitutes  of  California. 


If  Senator  Mahone  was  governed  by  principle  in  his 
political  course  in  Virginia,  and  if  he  joined  the  Republican 
party  in  the  Senate  for  honorable  and  patriotic  reasons,  then 
what  propriety  is  there  in  paying  him  for  that  course  by 
the  election  of  Gorham  and  Riddleberger  to  office  ?  Does 
not  the  fact  of  such  payment  presuppose  a  bargain  ?  Does 
not  the  fact  that  George  C.  Gorham  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  transaction  raise  the  presumption  that  it  is  unclean  ? 
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EDITORIAL    CORRESPONDENCE. 


Atlanta,  Georgia,  April  ij. — Before  we  reached  Nash- 
ville there  came  upon  the  train  Doctor  Irrion,  Master  of  the 
Tennessee  Grand  Lodge  of  Masons  ;  with  him  was  Governor 
Hawkins,  of  Tennessee.  Later,  after  passing  Nashville,  I 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Colonel  A.  S.  Colyar,  a  prominent 
lawyer,  and  member  of  the  Confederate  Congress  ;  with 
him  was  a  young  lady  daughter,  going  North.  To  these  and 
many  others — ladies  and  gentlemen — I  propounded  inquiries 
as  to  Southern  prejudice  against  Northern  men.  I  have 
asked  similar  questions  of  all  classes  of  people— on  trains, 
at  stations,  at  country  villages,  at  hotels,  at  the  St.  Louis 
Club,  and  wherever  I  could  get  into  conversation  with  intelli- 
gent people  —  and  I  have  received  but  one  reply,  viz.: 
11  There  is  nothing  in  it."  They  declare  that  Northern  men 
and  Northern  women  are  welcome  in  all  business  and  social 
circles  ;  that  Northern  money  and  Northern  enterprise  are 
eagerly  sought.  Colonel  Colyar  said  that  among  some  of 
the  older  and  more  wealthy  slave-owners,  made  poor  by 
emancipation,  there  was  a  lingering  regret  for  the  old  times 
— a  feeling  in  which  he  did  not  participate  ;  but  that  among 
all  the  younger  class  the  abolition  of  slavery  was  regarded 
as  a  benefit  to  all  the  interests  of  the  community.  It  is  ad- 
mitted that  Missouri,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Georgia — 
the  States  I  have  visited — have  been  improved  in  their  ma- 
terial and  social  interests.  It  is  admitted  that  the  blacks  are 
conducting  themselves  well,  and  that  the  condition  of  the 
younger  portion  is  improved.  The  older  slaves  do  not  as 
readily  adjust  themselves  to  their  new  surroundings  ;  many 
of  them  contrast  their  present  condition  of  freedom  unfavor- 
ably with  their  condition  as  slaves.  General  good  feeling  pre- 
vails between  the  two  classes — black  and  white.  The  negroes 
are  ambitious  for  the  education  of  their  children,  and  schools 
are  generously  provided.  Many  negroes  are  acquiring  small 
farms,  and,  so  far  as  my  observation  extends,  are  as  indus- 
trious as  the  laboring  whites.  They  are  all  of  them  idle 
enough  and  shiftless  enough.  As  I  note  the  lazy  crowd  of 
ragged,  dirty,  and  unintelligent  poor  whites  standing  about 
railroad  platforms,  and  see  the  poor  darkeys  doing  the  same 
thing,  I  observe  but  one  difference  between  them — color ; 
and  the  color  is  sometimes  shaded  down  to  a  very  fine  dis- 
tinction. There  is  one  thing  the  Southern  white  people  will 
not  willingly  submit  to,  and  that  is  that  the  blacks  shall  en- 
joy with  them  the  equal  privileges  that  come  from  the  elec- 
tive franchise.  They  will  not  willingly  consent  that  negroes 
*  shall  become  law-makers,  magistrates,  and  officers  of  execu- 
tive administration  ;  and  they  do  not  at  all  hide  their  deter- 
mination, nor  withold  the  expression  of  that  resolve,  that  the 
negro  shall  not  hold  office.  This  feeling  extends  to  Repub- 
licans, and  to  the  most  liberal-minded  men  of  the  South  ; 
and  it  will  be  long  years  before  the  negro  is  anything  more 
than  a  political  make-weight  to  the  party  and  the  men  that 
use  him  best.  The  negroes  are  Republicans  upon  National 
and  State  questions.  They  understand  that  it  is  the  party 
that  gave  them  freedom.  In  local  matters  they  are  largely 
influenced  by  personal  considerations.  Northern  men  are 
coming  South.  The  influence  of  Northern  money  is  already 
felt.  This  Northern  immigration  is  increasing,  and  is 
strengthening  the  Republican  party  everywhere.  I  find  an 
almost  universal  sentiment  among  Southern  Democrats  to 
be  friendly  to  President  Garfield.  I  find  an  almost  universal 
confession  among  intelligent  Democrats  that  they  did  not  do 
justice  to  President  Hayes.  Yesterday  I  passed  over  his- 
toric ground — through  and  near  places  where  the  great 
drama  of  the  civil  war  was  enacted.  I  passed  the  battle- 
field of  Murfreesboro,  fought  between  Rosecrans  and  Bragg. 
It  is  an  open,  level  country,  where,  from  the  nature  of  the 
ground,  the  contest  must  have  depended  more  on  hard  fight- 
ing and  stern  resolve  than  on  strategy  or  position.  A  well- 
kept  cemetery,  with  some  hundreds  of  marble  head-stones, 
mark  the  resting-place  of  our  heroic  dead.  A  smaller  number, 
in  an  ill-kept  enclosure,  mark  the  spot  where  the  rebel  heroes 
fell.  I  passed  under  the  shadow  of  Lookout  Mountain, 
(where  Hooker  fought  above  the  clouds,)  Missionary  Ridge, 
Chickamauga,  Resaca,  Kennesaw.  At  Ringold's  Pass — 
where,  on  the  side  of  a  wooded  height,  the  Federals  endeav- 
ored to  dislodge  the  rebels  under  General  Clayburne— a 
Southern  soldier  sitting  behind  me,  who  had  pointed  out 
other  of  the  battle  places,  remarked:  "That  thar  side-hill 
was  blue  with  the  Yankee  dead."  Earthworks,  and  the  re- 
mains of  intrenchments,  and  places  where  batteries  were 
planted,  are  still  seen  on  every  side.  It  will  ever  be  to  me  a 
wonder  how  an  army  could  move  from  Nashville  by  way 
of  Chatanooga  to  Atlanta.  How  artillery,  cavalry,  and  in- 
fantry could  have  passed  this  country  in  a  winter  season  is  a 
mystery  ;  valleys  and  hills,  narrow  passes,  a  country  thickly 
wooded,  crossed  by  streams  with  precipitous  banks,  broad 
rivers — the  mud  must  have  been  unfathomable.  When  it 
can  be  explained  to  me  how  an  army  could  be  moved  through 
such  a  country,  I  shall  be  better  instructed  in  the  art  of  war 
than  I  now  am.  I  was  fortunate  in  my  fellow-passengers 
from  Nashville  to  Chatanooga — Colonel  Colyar  and  his 
bright  school-girl  daughter.  He  was  intelligent  and  kindly 
communicative  to  the  multitude  of  questions  with  which  I 
plied  him.  On  this  road  we  cross  the  Cumberland  moun- 
tains, abounding  with  the  best  of  iron,  coal,  and  lime.  An 
iron  mine,  having  four  hundred  coke  furnaces,  is  one  of  the 
most  extensive  and  profitable  enterprises  south  of  the  Ohio 
River.  An  hundred  thousand  acres  of  coal  lands  for  sale  at 
one  dollar  per  acre,  measures  the  lack  of  enterprise  in  Ten- 
nessee— "  land,"  said  Colonel  Colyar,  "  which  in  Pennsyl- 
vania would  be  worth  five  hundred  dollars  per  acre."  The 
Pittsburg  iron  is  brought  from  Lake  Superior,  and  Iron 
Mountain  pig-iron  cannot  be  sold  there  for  less  than  eighteen 
or  nineteen  dollars  per  ton  ;  here  it  can  be  produced  for 
eleven  dollars.  The  coal  here  is  bituminous,  and  of  excellent 
quality  for  coking.  Chattanooga  is  a  stirring  little  Southern 
Pittsburg,  with  plenty  of  blast  furnaces  ;  it  gives  promise  of 
an  active  business  future.  The  land  is  bad  from — well,  ex- 
cept near  Nashville  and  a  stretch  near  and  in  the  Cumber- 
land mountains — from  West  Tennessee  to  Atlanta  ;  yellow 
and  sandy,  red  and  gravelly  ;  yielding  scrub  pines,  black- 
jack, and  dogwood.  On  this  land  are  poor  log  cabins,  poor 
shabby  out-houses,  and  poor  fences  ;  no  barns,  not  a  hay- 
stack or  kitchen  wood-pile.  On  this  land  live  poor  whites, 
poorly  dressed  and  unclean  ;  poor  darkeys,  worse  dressed 
and  more  unclean.      It  has  no  vineyards,  and  this  ought  to 


be  a  land  of  the  vine ;  very  few  orchards,  and  this  ought  to  be 
a  land  of  fruit.  (Peach  trees  plant  themselves,  and  grow  in 
spite  of  the  people.)  Plowing  here  is  done  with  two  small 
horses — oftener  with  one  mule — and  with  inadequate  farm- 
ing implements.  I  saw  only  one  small  field  covered  with 
manure.  Elegant  homes  are  conspicuously  absent.  Few 
farm-houses  are  even  comfortable  ;  most  of  them  are  un- 
painted,  dilapidated,  shabby.  The  traditional  Southern 
mansion,  where  princely  hospitality  was  wont  to  be  dis- 
pensed, I  did  not  see.  I  am  much  disposed  to  believe  that 
I  have  been  imposed  upon  by  the  grandiloquent  rhetoric  of 
a  tropical  imagination,  in  regard  to  this  sunny  South-land,  its 
mansions,  its  chivalrous  gentlemen,  its  gallant  braves,  its 
cultured  beauties.  I  rather  fancy  that  in  the  ante-bellum 
times  there  only  came  to  our  inhospitable  and  barbaric  North, 
the  exceptional  specimens  of  an  aristocracy  that  did  not 
fairly  represent  the  average  of  Southern  communities.  I  do 
not  observe,  in  my  hasty  transit  through  the  South,  that  its 
ladies  or  its  gentlemen  exceed  our  Northern  men  or  Northern 
women  in  culture,  refinement,  intelligence,  and  general  polite- 
ness. I  recall  the  struggle  of  the  civil  war  to  prove  that  we 
are  their  equals  in  bravery  on  battle-fields.  I  contrast  my 
native  State,  and  the  farming  home  where  I  was  reared — its 
industries,  its  luxurious  and  comfortable  homes,  its  gardens 
and  its  orchards,  its  well-tilled  and  well-fenced  fields,  its 
spacious  and  well-filled  barns,  its  churches  and  schools — and 
I  am  convinced  that  slavery  cursed  the  white  population.  I  am 
further  convinced  that  this  generation  of  Southern  men  will 
improve  slowly,  unless  they  transplant  to  their  South-land 
some  of  the  virtues  that  are  only  indigenous  to  the  land 
where  Freedom  dwells.  The  fields  are  here  just  growing 
green,  trees  are  just  bursting  their  buds  ;  yet  it  is  still  cold, 
and  has  rained  every  day.  If  the  parts  of  Tennessee  and 
Georgia  that  I  have  seen  are,  in  the  language  of  Colonel 
Gift,  "  God's  country,"  then  I  remark  that  God  is  easily 
pleased.  It  would  be  unfair,  and  indeed  ungenerous,  were  I 
to  assume  that  there  is  not  in  the  Southern  country  a  better 
part  than  that  through  which  I  so  hastily  traveled.  I  am 
informed  that  I  have  passed  through  its  most  barren  region, 
and  over  its  most  impoverished  soil.  The  statistics  of  these 
later  years  indicate  a  general  prosperity  in  the  former  slave 
States  ;  they  are  increasing  in  population  and  in  wealth,  a 
broader  acreage  is  being  brought  under  cultivation  ;  crops  are 
becoming  more  and  more  diversified ;  manufactories, 
especially  of  cotton  and  agricultural  implements,  are  increas- 
ing ;  the  yield  of  cotton  has  largely  improved;  more  attention 
is  being  paid  to  fertilizing  the  lands  ;  iron  and  coal  are  be- 
ing profitably  developed  ;  negroes  and  poor  whites  are  learn- 
ing to  become  more  independent,  and  are  more  industrious, 
self-reliant,  and  ambitious  than  before  the  war.  Schools 
multiply  on  every  side,  and  I  am  quite  convinced  that  there 
are  decreasing  social  and  political  hindrances  to  an  immigra- 
tion of  Northern  men,  and  that  the  time  is  not  distant  when 
a  portion  of  the  stream  of  European  immigration  will  be 
turned  southward.  The  South  is  being  gridironed  with  rail- 
roads. Social  and  business  intercourse  with  the  North  may 
be  trusted  to  break  down  and  dissipate  the  bitter  resent- 
ments and  political  prejudices  that  have  survived  the  war. 
It  is  noticeable  in  the  Southern  States  that  there  are  very 
few  foreign-born  citizens.  Immigration  avoided  the  South 
before  the  war,  and  as  yet  the  stream  has  not  been  turned  in 
that  direction.  It  is  only  in  the  larger  towns  that  the  cross 
indicates  the  presence  of  a  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  the 
Pope's  ignorant  Irish  are  conspicuously  absent.  All  through 
Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  wherever  I  went  on  the  frontier, 
I  found  the  Jew  trader.  I  saw  very  few  in  the  lesser  and 
more  unprosperous  Southern  villages.  My  friend,  Daniel 
Meyer,  says  that  "the  presence  of  a  Jew  trader  in  a  new 
country  is  a  good  sign.  It  is  evidence  that  there  is  some- 
thing to  get."  So  I  suppose  when  they  abandon  a  country 
or  a  locality  it  is  proof  that  they  have  got  it  all. 


Washington,  D.  C,  April  iy. — Washington  is  to  me  a 
dull  city.  Having  in  many  former  visits  exhausted  its  sights, 
being  no  longer  interested  in  viewing  its  public  buildings, 
time  hangs  heavily  upon  the  hands  of  one  who  is  not  seek- 
ing office,  who  has  no  entrance  to  the  social  circle,  and  a 
somewhat  limited  acquaintance  with  public  men.  One  of 
the  Cabinet  paid  me  a  graceful  compliment  yesterday.  He 
assured  me  that  I  was  the  only  delegate  to  the  Chicago  Con- 
vention that  had,  as  yet,  visited  Washington,  who  was  not 
an  office-seeker,  or  who  did  not  come  to  promote  the  inter- 
est of  some  friend.  In  reply,  I  said  he  had  not  done  my 
State  justice,  for  there  were  twelve  delegates  from  California 
to  the  Chicago  Convention,  no  one  of  whom  was  an  appli- 
cant for  any  favor  at  the  hands  of  the  administration,  or 
who  was  likely  to  become  so  during  its  term.  From  a  dis- 
tinguished public  citizen — one  who  has  been  governor  of  his 
State,  has  filled  an  embassy  abroad,  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Cabinet,  and  who  took  a  leading  position  during  the  recent 
presidential  campaign— I  heard  to-day  some  interesting  gos- 
sip concerning  General  Grant.  (I  withhold  the  name,  not 
because  the  information  was  confidential,  but  because  I  pre- 
sume he  did  not  know  I  had  a  newspaper  connection,  and 
may  have  talked  with  me  more  unreservedly  than  he  would 
have  done  had  he  known  that  important  fact.)  The  sub-., 
stance  of  what  he  told  me  was  as  follows  :  Some  years  ago, 
General  Blanco,  of  Cuba,  gave  to  General  Grant  an  invita- 
tion to  visit  Havana  and  become  his  guest.  A  long  time 
elapsed  before  General  Grant  determined  to  visit  Cuba.  He 
informed  General  Blanco  that  by  the  arrival  of  a  certain 
steamer  on  a  certain  day,  he  would  visit  Havana,  and 
would  accept  the  hospitality  that  been  so  generously 
tendered  him.  General  Blanco  was  absent  fighting  the 
insurgents.  His  Chief  of  Staff  advised  him  of  the  com- 
ing of  General  Grant  and  his  party  of  eighteen  per- 
sons. A  palace  was  placed  at  his  disposal,  and  the  Chief 
of  Staff  directed  to  entertain  his  distinguished  guest. 
General  Blanco  was  necessarily  absent,  and  remained 
away  during  his  entire  stay.  Bull-fights  and  banquets,  races, 
military  pageants,  and  all  sorts  of  costly  entertainments 
were  provided  for  General  Grant  and  his  party — his  wife 
and  son,  Mrs.  General  Dent,  Mrs.  General  Sheridan,  and 
others.  They  remained  five  weeks,  till  the  generous  enter- 
tainers had  exhausted  themselves,  their  ingenuity,  and  their 
purses  in  providing  amusements.  When  the  American  party 
left,  General  Grant  generously  gave  a  five-dollar  bill  to 
each  of  the  attending   servants   as  pourboire,  or  lri?tkgelt, 


or  whatever  may  be  the  term  in  Spanish  for  the  servants' 
gratuity.  The  expense  of  this  costly  hospitality  reached 
nearly  fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  was  borne  by  Gen- 
eral Blanco,  his  Chief  of  Staff,  who  was  a  man  of  larger 
means,  and  by  the  contribution  of  a  wealthy  young  Spanish 
gentleman,  who  was  himself  a  visitor  in  Cuba.  From  Ha- 
vana General  Grant  went  to  Mexico,  whose  President  had 
invited  him  to  become  the  guest  of  the  republic,  under  the 
impression  that  such  an  invitation  was  necessary  to  maintain 
the  friendly  relations  that  existed  between  the  two  republics. 
The  same  role  was  again  enacted  at  the  City  of  Mexico.  A 
palace  was  placed  at  his  disposal.  Bull-fights,  military  dis- 
plays, banquets,  social  entertainments,  and  everything  that 
Mexican  generosity  could  suggest  for  the  pleasure  of  himself 
and  party,  were  provided.  The  Grant  party  held  on  for  six 
mortal  weeks,  till  Mexican  ingenuity  was  exhausted  in  its  en- 
deavor to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  this  insatiate  guest.  When 
he  left,  as  there  was  no  fund  upon  which  to  draw  for  this  kind 
of  expenditure,  the  money  was  taken  from  the  army  fund 
that  was  set  apart  for  the  pay  of  soldiers  and  officers.  When 
General  Grant  and  party  left,  the  general  generously  donated 
one  hundred  dollars  to  an  American  Protestant  church 
in  the  City  of  Mexico.  General  Grant  has  gone  again  to 
Mexico,  this  time  in  the  interest  of  a  moneyed  syndicate  to 
advance  some  scheme  of  railroad  enterprise.  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  he  has  met  with  no  public  reception,  and  the  tel- 
egraph informs  us  that  neither  he  nor  his  enterprise  has  met 
with  a  cordial  welcome.  What  a  pity  it  is  that  in  our  lauda- 
tions and  hero-worship  we  should  have  spoiled  so  good  a 
man  as  was  General  Grant  before  he  became  President  of  the 
United  States.  There  is  a  moral  in  the  history  of  this  dis- 
tinguished American,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  so  very  large 
a  proportion  of  our  boys  have  set  their  hearts  on  attaining 
the  Presidential  office.  It  is  a  moral  that  should  not  pass 
unheeded.  Once,  visiting  in  the  country  a  rural  school,  kept 
by  a  young  lady  friend,  she  called  up  her  boys  to  exhibit  their 
general  intelligence  and  show  the  progress  they  had  made. 
Before  dismissing  them  she  catechised  them  as  to  their  am- 
bitions in  life.  There  were  thirteen  of  them ;  twelve  promptly 
answered  that  they  intended  to  become  President  of  the 
United  States.  One  little  fellow  avowed  his  purpose  of  driv- 
ing stage.  Twelve  of  them  had  the  career  of  General  Grant 
in  view,  and  one  of  them  was  doubtless  inspired  to  his  lauda- 
ble ambition  by  the  successful  career  of  the  Hon.  Frank 
Page,  Member  of  Congress  from  the  Second  District  of  Cal- 
ifornia. I  hope  it  will  not  be  regarded  as  the  result  of  na- 
tional vanity  when  I  say  that  I  think  Washington  is  destined 
to  become  the  finest  capital  city  in  the  world.  Its  public 
buildings  compare  favorably  with  those  of  Europe.  There 
is  no  capitol  edifice  in  Europe  that  equals  ours  for  grandeur 
and  beauty  of  architectural  design.  There  will  be  no  official 
building  in  the  world  at  all  comparable  to  that  which  our 
State  department  and  Navy  and  War  departments  now  oc- 
cupy, when  the  same  is  fully  completed.  The  Treasury 
building  is  massive  and  grand.  It  is  imposing,  with  its 
stately  colonnade  of  granite  columns.  The  Postoffice  and 
Interior  buildings  are  of  white  marble,  severe  in  the  sim- 
plicity of  their  architectural  designs.  There  is  to  be  a  new 
Library  building,  and  a  new  Presidential  residence.  The 
Smithsonian  Institution,  with  its  cluster  of  towers,  is  highly 
attractive.  The  beauty  of  Washington  is  in  its  location — a 
valley  surrounded  with  wooded  heights,  upon  the  broad  Po- 
tomac. Its  design  is  from  the  spider's  web.  The  Capitol 
and  the  White  House  are  the  two  centres  from  which  streets 
and  avenues  radiate  in  every  direction.  Parks,  squares,  and 
circles  on  every  side,  and  public  grounds  and  broad  parades 
everywhere.  Thanks  to  the  much-maligned  Boss  Sheppard 
— to  whom  a  monument  ought  to  be  erected — the  streets  are 
simply  perfect,  mostly  paved  with  asphaltum,  over  which  the 
boys  and  girls  skate  and  ride  the  bycicle.  Trees  in  double 
rows  line  the  avenues  in  every  part  of  the  city  ;  fountains 
play  in  all  the  squares,  and  most  of  them  are  ornamented 
with  monuments  in  marble  or  bronze,  of  the  distinguished 
men  who  have  died  in  the  service  of  the  republic.  I  would 
commend  to  the  architects  of  San  Francisco  a  visit  to 
Washington.  They  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  there  is 
more  than  one  style  of  house  to  be  built.  Of  all  the  stupid, 
unimaginative,  unenterprising,  uneducated  artists,  it  strikes 
me  that  the  San  Francisco  architect  takes  the  lead.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  genius  of  architecture  in  California  died  with 
the  old  man  Bugbee.  If  there  is  a  really  handsome  private 
residence  that  he  did  not  plan,  I  am  not  advised  of  it.  The 
insufferably  plain  house,  with  its  hall  and  side  rooms,  its  nar- 
row staircase  leading  up  from  the  front-door,  the  inevitable 
bow- window,  the  cheap  and  nasty  scroll-work  of  the  planing- 
mill,  all  built  upon  a  uniform  model,  is  in  dreadful  contrast 
with  the  beautiful,  inexpensive,  and  varied  houses  that  adorn 
the  city  of  Washington.  {Mem. — If  any  architect  advertises 
in  the  Argonaut,  except  him  from  this  sweeping  criticism. 
You  may  except  Mr.  Augustus  Laver,  if  he  does  not  adver- 
tise.) Yes,  Washington  is  to  be  a  beautiful  city — a  city  for 
the  residence  of  fashionable,  wealthy,  and  cultured  people, 
in  which  there  will  be  no  riots,  no  labor  strikes,  no  uprisings. 
There  are  no  manufactories,  and  there  will  be  neither  trade 
nor  commerce  to  any  great  extent.  Its  citizens,  both  in  pri- 
vate and  official  circles,  will  be  loyal,  peaceable,  and  law- 
abiding,  through  their  interests.  Some  time  there  will  be  a 
great  university  at  Washington.  There  should  be,  and  half 
the  various  lesser  schools  that  are  dignified  now  with  the 
titles  of  colleges  and  universities,  should  be  abandoned,  and 
among  them  those  of  California,  Oregon,  and  Nevada,  in  the 
combined  faculties  of  which  there  are  not  five  really  learned 
and  scholarly  men.   P- 

In  reply  to  one  of  many  inquiries  as  to  "  Star  routes  "  and 
Star"  postal  service,  in  the  prosecution  of  which  ex-Assist- 
ant Postmaster  Brady,  ex-Senator  Dorsey,  Black-and-Tan, 
and  other  persons  are  charged  with  criminal  practices,  we 
answer  that  "Star  service"  applies  to  contracts  for  carry- 
ing the  United  States  mail,  other  than  by  railway  or  steam- 
boat, ,(  without  other  reference  to  the  mode  of  transportation 
than  may  be  necessary  to  provide  for  the  due  celerity,  cer- 
tainty, and  security  thereof."     So  called  from  the  fact  that 
the  printed  contract  forms  are  headed  with  stars  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner :  ***  ***  #**      m      The  three 
groups   of    stars  represent  the   words    "celerity,   certain 
security"     The   penalty   for   swindling   the  Govern; 
this  service  is  imprisonment  at  hard  labor  within  tl 
of  a  penitentiary,  under  the  direction  of  a  prison  \va 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


VANITY    FAIR. 

In  a  Florence  letter  to  the  Continental  limes,  a 
lady  writes  :  "  I  am  no  prude,  but  surely  the  scanty 
costumes  of  the  ladies  are  going  beyond  the  bounda- 
ries of  decency.  We  shall  soon  have  them  naked 
and  not  ashamed.  The  modern  ball-room  offers  sim- 
ply an  exhibition  of  ladies"  limbs.  Formerly,  when 
a  lady  was  of  so  generous  a  disposition  as  to  be  anx- 
ious to  expose  her  charms  to  general  observation,  all 
she  could  do  was  to  cut  her  dress  lower  than  those  of 
her  neighbors  ;  but  now  she  is  enabled  to  go  beyond 
this.  She  can  dispense  altogether  with  sleeves,  and 
exhibit  to  the  admiring  gaze  of  all  men  the  vaccina- 
tion marks  of  her  infancy.  In  addition  to  this,  with 
her  very  low,  tight  dress,  very  niuch  tied  back, 
which  impedes  the  freedom  of  her  movements  and 
defines  the  shape  of  her  lower  limbs  as  closely  as  a 
wet  bathing-dress,  she  has  to  drag  behind  her  a  long 
train  of  draperyr  and  run  the  risk  of  coming  to  grief 
with  her  high-heeled  boots." 

Inasmuch  as  Charles  and  Elizabeth  of  Roumania 
have  ceased  to  be  Prince  and  Princess,  and  are  now 
King  and  Queen,  they  have  become  important  per- 
sonages in  Vanity  Fair,  and  should  be  described  : 
King  Charles  is  about  five  feet  eight  or  nine  inches  in 
height,  with  a  straight  and  compact  figure,  blue  eyes, 
dark-brown  hair  and  beard,  regular  features,  and  dark 
complexion.  His  habitual  expression  of  countenance 
is  meditative,  and  his  manner  in  public  constrained. 
In  private  society  his  majesty  is  much  more  at  ease, 
and  converses  freely  on  all  the  topics  of  the  day. 
Like  all  continental  military  men,  he  habitually  dresses 
in  his  uniform,  his  favorite  costume  being  that  of  the 
"  Calarash,"  or  militia  cavalry,  consisting  of  dark- 
blue  jacket  with  red  hussar  trimming,  white  trousers 
with  black  cord,  top-boots,  and  the  French  kepi  with 
a  short  white  plume.  The  Princess  Elizabeth,  now 
Queen  of  Roumania,  is  tall,  large-boned,  very  strongly 
built ;  has  a  slight  stoop  in  the  neck,  a  ruddy  com- 
plexion, large  gray  eyes,  brown  hair,  and  a  gracious, 
kindly  manner.  Her  majesty  is  a  capital  linguist,  and 
among  other  languages  speaks  and  writes  English 
with  an  accurate  fluency  which  is  surprising.  The 
Queen  has  always  a  number  of  protegees  whom  she 
is  educating  at  her  own  expense.  She  selects,  as  a 
rule,  undowered  maids  of  honor,  charges  herself 
with  their  future  settlement,  in  life,  and  employs  her 
large  private  fortune  in  many  ways  which  redound  to 
her  credit  and  the  benefit  of  her  subjects.  Their 
majesties  maintain  a  full  corps  of  aides-de-camp,  la- 
dies of  honor,  and  servants.  The  court  etiquette  is 
very  strict,  and  based  upon  the  German  system  of  ex- 
clusiveness.  Even  during  the  campaign  in  Bulgaria, 
Prince  Charles — as  he  was  then  — maintained  his  court 
etiquette,  so  far  as  it  was  possible,  in  the  field.  The 
Roumanian  court  flunkeys  waited  at  table,  in  Bulga- 
rian huts,  attired  in  full  costume  of  pumps,  white  silk 
stockings,  knee  -  breeches,  and  embroidered  coats. 
There  is  one  notable  exception  to  the  general  exclusive- 
ness  maintained  by  the  Roumanian  sovereigns — the 
attendance  of  the  Queen  and  her  ladies  of  honor  at 
the  skating  park  whenever  the  ice  is  in  working  con- 
dition. Her '  majesty  thoroughly  enjoys  this  sport 
and  mingles  freely  in  the  crowd.  She  is  not  a  good 
skater,  but  she  extracts  as  much  hearty  enjoyment 
from  the  exercise  as  could  be  obtained  by  the  most 
skillful  sylphide  in  Europe.  The  King  sometimes 
accompanies  his  consort  to  the  rink;  but  his  visits' 
are  rare  and  of  brief  duration.  The  King  rises 
about  seven  in  summer  and  eight  in  winter;  the 
Queen  is  even  an  earlier  riser  than  her  husband,  and 
they  breakfast  tete-a-tete  soon  after  leaving  their  cham- 
bers. After  the  morning  meal  his  majesty  reads  his 
letters  and  papers,  and  signs  official  documents  until 
about  one  o'clock,  when  luncheon  is  served.  The 
Queen  spends  her  forenoon  in  writing  and  reading — 
Longfellow  and  George  Eliot  being  among  her  favor- 
ite authors.  The  entourage  of  the  Queen  is  Rou- 
manian, with  the  exception  of  a  German  private  sec- 
retary and  the  Baroness  Fitzleben,  who  came  with  her 
majesty  from  her  native  place,  and  has  been  her  con- 
stant attendant  for  many  years.  All  the  members  of 
the  household  and  the  domestics  are  ordered  to  speak 
Roumanian  when  addressing  the  Queen.  Her  maj- 
esty always  receives  ladies  singly,  unless  they  belong 
to  the  same  family. 

In  Vanity  Fair,  my  children,  there  is  much  of  sham. 
The  players  paint  and  powder — alack,  they  even  pad. 
At  least  it  seems  they  do  in  Philadelphia.  In  that 
peaceful  burg  the  other  day  a  mad  cur,  pursued  by 
two  perspiring  policemen,  dashed  into  Eighth  Street 
from  Walnut,  and  caused  such  a  flutter  among  the 
petticoats  as  that  locality  has  seldom  witnessed. 
Among  the  ladies  who  gathered  up  their  skirts  and 
fled  from  before  the  rabid  canine  was  one  whose  bril- 
liant hosiery  attracted  his  attention.  He  drove  his 
poisoned  fangs  into  her  stocking,  and  went  howling 
on.  The  lady,  more  dead  than  alive,  was  dragged 
into  a  drug  store,  where  an  eager  and  anxious  crowd 
of  men  carefully  examined  the  bite.  Their  fears  were 
allayed,  however,  when  the  discovery  was  made  that 
the  canine  had  only  destroyed  the  sawdust  padding 
which  lent  roundness  and  attractiveness  to  the  young 
lady's  limbs.  The  eager,  anxious,  and  solicitous 
men  departed,  much  sadder  and  a  heap  wiser. 

The  tailors'  mandate  this  year  is — plainness  of 
style.  Nothing  that  may  be  called  loud  is  tolerated. 
The  colors  are  to  be  generally  more  sombre,  and  cer- 
tainly not  so  pronounced  as  heretofore.  Among  the 
mixed  goods  are  some  red  and  black,  and  with  the 
novelties  may  be  seen  what  is  called  olive  green.  The 
green  is  a  delicate  shade,  and  barely  distinguishable. 
In  regard  to  shapes,  there  is  a  wide  margin  to  suit 
the  most  varied  tastes.  Tailors  agree  that  there  is  at 
present  a  good  deal  of  individual  sovereignty  in  dress. 
A  man  with  thin  legs  will  not  usually  hold  himself  up 
to  ridicule  by  wearing  the  old  fashioned  tight  trousers 
theyusedto  call  "gun-covers."  Single-breasted  cut- 
aways are  to  be  worn,  with  an  occasional  three  or  four 
button  cut-away  where  the  wearer  rebels  against  one 
button  only.  In  spring  overcoats  the  prevailing 
style  is  loose,  buttoned  up  high,  with  a  tendency  to 
roll  over  the  collars  so  as  to  show  the  silk  lining  and 
give  a  stylish  appearance  Prince  Albert  coats  are  to 
be  a  leading  feature,  buttoned  up  high  in  the  neck. 
The  vest  will  be  high,  without  collar.  Some  of  the 
young  fellows  show  a  disposition  to  rebel  against 
the  Prince  Albert  coat  as  better  fitted  for  more  elderly 
persons.  Coats  for  business  suits  are  to  be  made 
with  small  rolling  collars  to  a  great  extent.  Trousers 
are  to  be  worn  rather  close-fitting  to  the  forms  of  the 
legs,  the  bottoms  small  and  shapely.  Young  men 
^ho  aspire  to  lead  the  fashion  favor  tight  trousers. 
1  :e  tightness,  however,  will  not  be  carried  to  an  ex- 
''  no.  For  exact  or  extreme  fashions  there  is  a  ten- 
.  to  short  coats  as  well  as  tight  trousers,  so  that 
-ung  men  who  follow  the  latest  styles  will  pre- 
.-. .  i  very  natty  appearance.      All  coats  are  to  be 


made  shorter.  There  is  little  change  in  dress  suits, 
except  a  tendency  to  make  the  coats  shorter.  The 
fact  is,  so  few  men  can  afford  to  wear  out  a  dress  coat 
in  a  short  time  that  there  is  positive  and  effectual 
rebellion  against  any  sudden  or  frequent  changes  in 
that  respect.  Besides  the  olive-green  referred  to  there 
are  among  the  novel  colors  brown  and  olive,  and 
other  combinations  of  shades.  Business  suits  for 
summer  wear  are  to  be  made  of  Scotch  cheviots  in 
skeleton  form,  rather  tighter  fitting  than  last  year. 

The  absurdity  of  Washington  etiquette  in  the  mat- 
ter of  first  calls  can  not  be  better  illustrated  than  by 
mentioning  how  Mrs.  Sherman,  wife  of  the  Senator, 
and  Mrs.  Blaine,  wife  of  the  Secretary,  have  several 
times  reversed  the  positions  with  respect  to  which 
should  make  the  first  call  on  the  other.  When  Mr. 
Blaine  first  came  there  he  was  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  Mr.  Sherman  a  Senator,  so 
Mrs.  Blaine  had  to  make  the  first  call  each  year  on 
Mrs  Sherman.  When  Mr.  Blaine  became  Speaker 
it  was  Mrs.  Sherman's  duty  to  call  first  on  Mrs. 
Blaine.  When  he  ceased  to  be  Speaker  and  was  still 
a  member  of  the  House,  the  old  order  of  things  was 
restored.  Then  Mr.  Blaine  went  into  the  Senate  and 
Mr.  Sherman  into  the  Cabinet,  and  the  order  for  first 
calls  was  again  reversed  ;  and  now,  as  Mr.  Blaine  is 
in  the  Cabinet  and  Mr.  Sherman  in  the  Senate,  it 
again  became  Mrs.  Blaine's  duty  to  make  a  first  call 
on  Mrs.  Sherman.  This  she  promptly  did,  and  Mrs. 
Sherman  returned  it  on  Mrs.  Blaine's  first  reception 
day  as  the  wife  of  a  Cabinet  officer. 

The  ladies  this  year  have  a  wide  range  of  colors  for 
their  spring  costumes,  says  the  fashion  writer  of  the 
New  York  Mercury.  There  have  never  been  more 
beautiful  colors  employed  for  purposes  of  personal 
adornment,  in  stuffs,  trimmings,  etc.,  than  the  pres- 
ent The  olive-greens  running  through  the  whole 
gamut  of  soft,  dusky,  autumnal  tints  ;  the  purples 
and  violets,  with  their  warm  pinkish  tinge ;  the  rich 
reds,  with  their  depth  of  tone  ;  the  delicious  primrose 
shades  ;  and,  finally,  the  wealth  and  glow  of  gold 
and  bronzed  yellows  that  permeate  everything.  Oh, 
Titian  !  oh,  Mackart !  what  could  be  more  perfect, 
artistically,  than  these?  But  they  are  trying  tones  of 
color,  every  one ;  and  they  may  not  be  worn  indis- 
criminately. In  millinery  there  are  daring  combina- 
tions of  colors  totally  unlike,  selected  in  certain 
shades,  however,  which  blend  and  harmonize.  There 
are  feathers,  for  example,  dyed  in  two,  three,  and 
four  colors,  such  as  brown,  olive-green,  yellow,  and 
vandyke  red,  each  vane  of  the  feather  of  a  different 
color,  and  all  falling  together  in  a  soft,  fluffy  mass. 
The  stem  is  concealed  ;  it  is  visible  in  none  of  the 
new  feathers.  There  is  one  color  which  is  used  with 
extreme  paucity,  and  that  is  blue.  It  holds  no  place 
among  the  fashionable  hues  of  the  day.  If  every- 
thing glows  as  to  vividness  of  hue  this  season,  every- 
thing glitters,  too.  Beading  in  every  form— in  flat 
passementeries,  on  lace,  in  rope  strands,  in  fringes, 
and  worked  in  with  embroidery— is,  with  no  excep- 
tion, the  handsomest  trimming  of  the  moment  and 
the  most  popular.  Steel,  we  need  scarcely  say,  is  a 
mania  just  now,  but  it  is  a  mania  which  is  destined  to 
be  short-lived.  However,  its  glare  is  conspicuous 
everywhere — on  slippers,  on  lace,  on  passementerie, 
and  on  bonnets.  Jet  is  a  permanent  favorite.  It  has 
periodical  revivals,  during  which  it  enjoys  unusual 
popularity,  but  it  is  never  completely  banished,  nor  is 
it  ever  passe.  At  this  moment,  when  to  have  her 
attire  a  whole  mass  of  sparkle  and  glitter, 
from  top  to  toe,  is  the  ambition  of  every 
fashionable  woman,  jet  is  used  in  abundance. 
There  are  some  delightful  bonnets  made  entirely  of 
flowers,  and  partly  veiled  with  lace,  plain  or  beaded. 
These  are  particularly  intended  to  be  worn  during  the 
next  few  weeks,  and  while  summer  weather  is  not  yet 
upon  us.  There  are  a  few  enormous  round  hats  ex- 
hibited at  some  of  our  fashionable  modistes,  hats 
which  certainly  could  never  be  worn  but  in  a  carriage 
in  town,  although  they  would  be  effective,  and  very 
much  so,  at  watering-places  during  the  summer. 
Some  of  them  are  veritable  extinguishers.  They 
would  certainly  look  like  nothing  less  on  any  woman 
not  "a  daughter  of  the  gods,  divinely  tall."  The 
most  popular  hat  for  this  spring  is  without  doubt  the 
new  bell-shaped  poke,  rather  flaring  at  the  side,  with 
the  brim  extending  slightly  over  the  eyes,  and  turned 
up,  generally,  in  the  back.  In  Paris  it  is  a  very  great 
favorite  this  season,  and  is  worn  almost  exclusively 
by  young  girls  and  young  women.  Artificial  flowers 
continue  to  be  worn  in  quantities.  The  "  bouquets- 
de-corsage  "  are  all  arranged  with  long,  drooping  sprays 
when  they  are  not  actual  wreaths,  or  "cordons,"  as 
they  are  called.  All  the  spring  wraps  continue  to  be 
in  the  visits  shape.  There  a*e  a  great  many  varieties 
of  shapes,  of  course  differing  slightly  one  from  the 
other,  but  in  the  effect  of  all  there  is  uniformity.  A 
visit  to  some  of  the  fashionable  coiffeurs  proves  the 
fact  that  the  newest  coiffures  continue  to  reach  just 
to  the  top  of  the  head  in  the  back.  They  are  made 
to  follow  the  outline  of  the  head,  being  arranged  quite 
close  to  it,  and  they  are  not  the  vulgarly  voluminous 
affairs  they  were  some  years  since.  They  do  not  sug- 
gest pounds  and  pounds  of  false  hair,  and  that  is  a 
mercy.  Another  mercy  is  that  the  coiffure  is  now 
made  to  look  as  careless,  simple,  and  unstudied  as 
possible.  Everything  stiff  and  conventional,  such  as 
the  odious  cast-iron  puffs  and  braids  of  not  long  ago, 
are  strenuously  avoided.  How  much  softer  a  wom- 
an's face  looks  under  these  circumstances.  How  much 
more  sweet  and  womanly  the  contour  of  the  head. 
All  manner  of  ornaments  are  worn  in  the  hair.  Dag- 
gers, long  pins  with  large  balls  on  the  heads — these, 
however,  are  not  very  new — and,  above  all,  slender 
bands  of  gilt,  steel,  or  imitation  pearls,  placed  like 
combs  or  coronets  across  the  front  hair  and  on  the 
chignon. 

The  latest  eccentricity  in  Englishwomen's  dress  is 
ankle  bangles.  Probably  this  new  fashion  is  due  to 
Mrs.  Cetewayo,  who  visited  England  lately.  What 
with  ulsters.  Tarn  O'Shanter  hats,  and  bangles  jing- 
ling like  sleigh-bells,  the  British  female  is  gradually 

losing  all  traces  of  civilization. London  rumor  is 

busy  with  the  disappointment  experienced  by  a  re- 
cently married  divorcee,  well  known  at  Prince's, 
at  being  unable  to  appear  at  the  late  drawing-room, 
after  engaging  a  lady  to  present  her,  and  describing 
the  magnificence  of  the  dress  she  intended  to  wear  to 
her  numerous  friends  beforehand. At  royal  wed- 
dings in  Germany  it  is  customary  for  the  mistress  of 
ceremonies  to  cut  up  one  of  the  bride's  garters  into 
small  pieces,  which  are  distributed  to  those  who  have 
taken  part  in  the  festivities  of  the  day.  As  a  large 
number  are  entitled  to  these  fragments  of  this  order 
of  the  garter,  it  is  not  quite  clear  how  one  garter,  or 
even  a  pair  of  garters,  could  supply  the  demand.  At 
Prince  William's  recent  marriage  many  yards  of  rib- 
bon were  used  instead  of  tne  bride's  garter. 


THE   INNER    MAN. 

The  dishes  of  various  countries,  says  a  writer  in 
Progress,  make  a  peculiar  study.  France  is  by  com- 
mon consent  the  land  of  cuisine  ;  there  and  nowhere 
else  you  will  see  how  a  frog  can  be  cooked.  An 
Englishman  will  tell  you  they  cannot  roast  beef,  but 
no  American  will  say  they  they  cannot  broil  a  beef- 
steak. An  Italian  will  swear  there  are  no  chefs  in 
Paris  who  understand  maccaroni,  and  so  he  estab- 
lishes his  own  cafe  in  the  heart  of  the  great  city. 
Probably  a  Southerner  would  sigh  vainly  in  Paris  for 
boiled  rice  and  hominy,  a  Westerner  for  his  rib  of 
pork,  a  Bostonian  for  his  baked  beans,  a  real  Dutch- 
man for  his  boiled  cabbage,  or  a  Feejee  Islander  for 
a  tender  clergyman — for  the  latter  article  is  rare  even 
in  Paris ;  but  for  the  culinary  art  in  its  perfection 
France  stands  prominent,  especially  Southern  France, 
say  in  the  radius  of  Perigueux,  Toulouse,  and  Avig- 
non. Do  you  know  what  bouillabaisse  is?  I  confess 
you  will  be  a  long  time  making  up  your  mind  to  taste 
it ;  but  when  you  do,  you  will  be  glad.  Thackeray 
speaks  well  of  bouillabaisse,  calls  it  the  most  perfect 
of  fish-soups,  and  tells  you  it  is  made  of  small  fish, 
large  fish,  and  fish  of  all  kinds.  Why  they  actually 
eat  sea-snails  and  cuttlefish  with  long  slimy  feelers, 
and  when  this  snake-like  creature  comes  upon  the 
table  dressed  with  sauces,  spiced  and  piquant,  you 
must  not  shrink  but  taste  ;  they  say  'tis  worth  the 
effort.  I  was  credulous,  and  was  satisfied  with  the 
statement  ol  others.  The  game  in  Italy  is  something 
curious.  There  are  finches,  green  and  gold,  and 
chaf,  blackbirds  and  thrushes,  sparrows  and  robins  ; 
even  the  fretful  porcupine  and  the  dog-fox  are  deemed 
game  by  the  sportsmen,  and  eaten  by  the  people. 
In  Southern  Italy  the  tunny  and  the swordfish  require 
no  chef  to  make  them  palatable,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, are  sufficient  unto  themselves,  and  are  best 
cooked  plain  and  served  with  oil,  or  clarified  with 
butter ;  and  we  must  not  forget  the  delicious  little 
sardines  taken  fresh  from  the-  Mediterranean  and 
served  like  our  smelts.  In  Switzerland  the  marmot, 
when  served  at  table,  gives  an  American  about  as 
perceptible  a  shudder  as  anything  of  the  kind  pre- 
sented in  the  Old  Country.  It  is  quite  suggestive  ol 
the  piece  de  resistance  well  known  to  the  South  Sea 
Islanders  and  a  few  fastidious  gourmets  in  the  interior 
of  Africa.  But  it  is  good  eating,  has  a  slightly  gamy 
flavor,  and  reminds  one  of  the  meat  of  a  young  pig. 
Says  one  who  knows  :  ' '  No  man  could  eat  abundantly 
of  a  roast  marmot  without  feeling  profoundly  ben- 
evolent toward  all  mankind."  Do  not  go  to  Spain 
if  your  happiness  depends  upon  the  good  things  of 
life,  for  their  cuisine  is  surely  a  third-rate  imitation  of 
third-rate.  Like  the  Chinese,  they  give  you  plenty  of 
sweetmeats  ;  and  preserved  fruit  is  their  specialty, 
and  really  peculiar  to  themselves.  They  cut  the  end 
from  a  large  melon,  remove  the  seeds  and  soft  parts, 
and  into  the  hollow  thus  formed  will  be  packed  a 
luscious  heterogeneousness  of  apricots,  nectarines, 
peaches,  oranges,  pineapples,  strawberries  or  rasp- 
berries, and  the  whole  steeped  in  boiling  syrup,  the 
process  of  steeping  being  continued  until  the  mass  is 
thoroughly  preserved  and  compressed.  In  most 
countries  there  is  something  new  to  be  learned  of  the 
science  of  gastronomy  ;  some  dish  peculiar  to  the 
country,  which  may  repel  at  first  sight,  but  generally 
improves  upon  acquaintance.  A  wise  plan  for  the 
traveler  is  to  drink  native  wines,  and  to  call  for'the 
popular  dish  of  the  nation. 


It  is  hard  to  understand  why  the  quantity  of  Bur- 
gundy wine  which  comes  to  this  country  is  relatively 
so  small..  Judging  by  the  consular  reports,  the  ex- 
portation of  Burgundy  wines  from  France  to  the 
United  States  have  been  a  long  way  under  $100,000 
per  annum  in  value.  On  the  other  hand,  we  imported 
last  year  from  France  champagne  to  the  value  of  more 
than  $2,300,000.  No  doubt  champagne  is  a  more 
popular  wine,  and  yet  these  disproportionate  sums 
are  not  creditable  to  our  judgment  as  a  wine-drink- 
ing people,  for  there  is  high  authority  for  the  asser- 
tion that  Burgundy  wines  are  the  best  in  the  world. 
For  richness  of  perfume  and  delicacy  of  flavor  it 
would  be  hard  to  find  wines  which  will  compare  with 
Romani-Conti,  Chambertin,  and  the  Clos  Vougeot  of 
a  good  year's  vintage  ;  and  yet  there  are  probably  a 
thousand  persons  in  this  country  who  have  drunk 
champagne  and  claret  to  every  one  who  has  only  so 
much  as  tasted  of  a  Burgundy  wine.  The  importa- 
tions of  the  latter  fall  into  a  few  hands,  though,  for- 
tunately, as  a  rule,  into  the  possession  of  those  who 
can  appreciate  the  excellences  of  wine ;  for  it  is  no- 
ticeable that  Burgundy  is  about  the  last  wine  that  a 
man  who  knows  nothing  about  wine  is  likely  to  pur- 
chase. For  this  reason  the  average  grade  of  the  Bur- 
gundy imported  is  higher  than  the  average  of  most 
other  wines.  There  was,  a  generation  ago,  a  belief 
that  fine  Burgundy  wine  could  not  be  carried  across 
the  ocean  in  wood  without  suffering  a  great  impair- 
ment in  its  excellence.  This  opinion  still  has  suffi- 
cient force  to  control  the  minds  of  many  buyers,  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  Burgundy  wine  which  comes 
to  the  United  States  is  imported  in  bottles.  But  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  has  been  demonstrated  over  and 
over  again  that  the  wine  can  be  brought  here  in  wood 
without  perceptible  injury.  It  need  hardly  be  said 
that  the  American  purchaser  of  Burgundy  wine  will 
find  it  much  to  his  advantage,  in  the  matter  of  price, 
to  buy  his  wine  in  wood  instead  of  in  glass. 


There  was  something  very  funny  about  the  old 
method  of  testing  ale  in  England.  The  "  ale-tester  " 
arrayed  himself  in  leathern  doublet  and  trousers.  In 
order  to  determine  whether  the  ale  was  adulterated 
with  sugar,  a  quantity  of  liquid  was  poured  on  a 
clean  bench.  Here  the  patient  man  in  leather  "sat 
i'  the  sun  "  until  the  bench  was  dry.  If  in  rising  the 
leather  adhered  to  the  bench,  of  course  the  ale  con- 
tained sugar  ;  otherwise  it  was  pure. 


CLXXVIII.— Sunday,  May  8.-BU1  of  Fare  for  Six 
Persons. 
Ox-Tail  Soup, 
Fried  Baracouta — Tartar  Sauce. 
Rabbits  Stewed  with  Claret  Wine. 
Broiled  Tomatoes.       Stewed  Turnips. 
Roast  Lamb— Lettuce,  Egg  Dressing. 
Orange  Ice.     Snow  Cake. 
To  Make  Tartar  Sauce. — Chop  some  capers  and  shal- 
lots very  fine ;  mix  them  well  with  a  mayonnaise  when  made, 
and  you  have  a  Tartar  Sauce. 

To  Stew  Rabbit  with  Claret  Wine.— Cut  the  rab- 
bit as  you  would  chicken  ;  wash  well,  dry,  and  fry  a  light 
brown.  Put  it  into  the  same  pan  with  two  onions  cut  in  quar- 
ters, and  half  pint  of  claret  wine;  add  two  lumps  of  sugar, 
pepper,  salt,  and  a  small  pinch  of  ground  cloves.  When 
done,  rub  a  large  tablespoonful  of  butter  with  two  teaspoon- 
fuls  of  flour ;  stir  into  the  rabbit.  Boil  five  minutes,  and 
serve.  If,  at  the  commencement,  there  is  not  gravy  enough, 
add  more  wine  or  water. 


TO  HOUSEKEEPERS. 


If  you  wish  to  use  goods  ot 
lull  weight  and  absolute  purity, 
see  your  grocer  supplies  you 
with 


KINGSFORD'S 
OSWEGO 


STARCH. 


ROYAL 
BAKING 

POWDER. 


WALTER  BAKER  &  CO.'S 


CHOCOLATE. 


ARBUCKLE'S 

ARIOSA 


COFFEE. 


WM.  T.  COLEMAN  &.  CO., 
AGENTS 

SAN  FRANCISCO,   CAL. . 
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MR.    SPOOPENDYKE. 
Why  He  and  his  Wife  did  not  go  to  the  Masquerade. 

"Say,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Spoopendyke,  as. he 
hurried  in,  hot  and  breathless,  late  from  his  business, 
' '  did  you  get  me  a  fancy  dress  for  the  masquerade 
to-night?" 

"  It's  all  ready,"  replied  Mrs.  Spoopendyke,  beam- 
ing.  ' '  You  go  as —  let  me  see .   I  go  as  a  Spanish 

guitar  girl,  and  you  go  as — as— it's  either  Louis  Four- 
teenth, or  Oliver  Cromwell,  or  Sir  Robert  Burns,  I've 
forgotten  which  the  man  called  it." 

"I  do,  do  I?"  said  Mr.  Spoopendyke,  glaring 
around,  "  I  go  as  one  of  'em,  do  I  ?  As  they  are  all 
dead,  and  as  I  will  do  for  all  three,  p'raps  you  got  a 
coffin.  Show  me  the  coffin.  Fetch  out  the  inter- 
convertible catafalque  and  help  rne  on  with  it.  Has 
it  got  sleeves?" 

"  It  isn't  a  coffin,"  explained  Mrs.  Spoopendyke, 
"  it  is  a  doublet  and " 

"  It's  a  doublet,  is  it?  Well,  that  relieves  me  of  one 
of  'em.  I  thought  from  the  way  you  spoke,  Mrs. 
Spoopendyke,  it  was  a  triplet.  Is  there  a  trousers 
with  it?  Got  a  shirt?  I  told  you  to  get  me  a  bandit 
suit,  didn't  I?  Fetch  out  this  Cromwell  business! 
Show  me  this  man  Burns  !    Any  sword  go  with  it?" 

Mrs.  Spoopendyke  brought  forth  a  worn  red 
velvet  jacket,  trimmed  with  tarnished  braid,  and  a 
pair  of  yellow  velvet  knee-breeches,  slashed  up  the 
sides.  This  she  supplemented  with  a  felt  hat,  and  a 
pair  of  jack-boots  armed  with  spurs. 

"  Maybe  it's  a  bandit's  suit  after  all,"  she  suggested. 

"Which  is  the  Louis  Fourteenth  end  of  this  thing?" 
-demanded  Mr.  Spoopendyke.  "  Where  does  the  Ol- 
iver Cromwell  part  begin  ?  Show  me  the  Burns  ele- 
ment on  this  schedule  !  If  I'm  going  to  get  into  this 
thing  chronologically,  I  must  begin  with  the  measly 
king  and  wind  off  with  the  dod-gasted  poet ;  which 
is  the  king  part?  "  and  Mr.  Spoopendyke  shot  out  of 
his  business  suit  and  drew  on  the  velvet  trousers. 
"Where's  the  rest  of  'em?"  he  demanded,  survey- 
ing an  expanse  of  unclothed  limbs.  "This  whole 
thing  is  only  one  leg.  Where's  the  pair  for  the  other 
leg?  Give  me  some  more  trousers,"  and  Mr.  Spoop- 
endyke scowled  about  him. 

' '  Don't  the  boots  come  up  and  meet  them  ?  "  asked 
Mrs.  Spoopendyke,  in  some  trepidation. 

Mr.  Spoopendyke  pulled  on  the  boots,  but  still 
there  was  an  exposed  space  of  nearly  a  foot. 

"  I  s'pose  this  barelegged  arrangementis  the  Burns 
part,"  grinned  Mr.  Spoopendyke.  "He  was  a  High- 
lander, and  this  much  of  me  is  Burns.  Show  me 
the  Cromwell  part  now.  Is  that  hat  it?"  and  Mr. 
Spoopendyke  put  on  the  hat  and  breathed  hard. 
"  Where's  the  rest  of  me?  My  head  and  legs  are  all 
right ;  bring  out  my  back  and  stomach  ! " 

Mrs.  Spoopendyke  handed  him  the  jacket,  and  he 
plunged  into  it  with  a  jerk. 

"That  what  you  wanted?"  he  howled.  "  Couldn't 
you  make  more'n  three  epochs  of  me?  Didn't  the 
man  have  but  three  historical  dates  ?  Pull  that  jacket 
down  a  couple  of  centuries,  can't  ye?  Don't  you  see 
the  bottom  of  the  dod-gasted  thing  is  two  hundred 
years  from  reaching  the  waistband  of  the  Burns 
breeches?."  and  Mr.  Spoopendyke  tugged  at  the  ab- 
breviated coat  and  snorted  with  wrath. 

"Maybe  that  was  the  way  it  was  meant  to  go," 
argued  Mrs.  Spoopendyke.     "  I  saw " 

"  You  sawed  off  the  coat  and  pants;  now  s'pose 
you  saw  off  a  rod  of  this  hat  and  patch  'em  out  again!" 
And  Mr.  Spoopendyke  thrust  his  arm  to  the  shoulder 
through  the  covenanter's  hat,  and  split  the  coat  of  the 
lamented  Louis  from  tail  to  collar-band.  "  Lookout 
for  some  Scotch  romance  !  "  And  he  ripped  off  the 
pants  and  fired  them  into  the  grate.  "  Here  comes 
another  page  in  the  annals  of  crime  !  "  and  the  boots 
went  out  of  the  window. 

"And  we — can't  go — go  to  the— mas — masquerade 
at  all?"  sobbed  Mrs.  Spoopendyke. 

"Write  an  epitaph  on  the  back  of  my  neck,  and 
I'll  go  as  a  tombstone!"  yawped  Mr.  Spoopendyke. 
"  Put  three  bells  in  my  side  and  a  torn  stair-carpet  at 
my  back,  and  I'll  go  as  a  French  flat  !  Discharge 
the  hired  girl  and  get  up  a  cold  dinner,  and  I'll  go  as 
a  boarding  house!  But  if  you  think  I'm  going  to 
any  measly  masquerade  in  bare  legs,  like  a  baby,  and 
bare-backed,  like  a  circus,  just  to  advertise  a  hymn- 
book,  a  gin-mill,  and  a  broad-ax  factory,  you're  left, 
Mrs.  Spoopendyke.  You  hear  me?  You're  left  !  " 
And  Mr.  Spoopendyke  drew  on  his  nightshirt. 

"  It's  too  awfully  mean  for  anything,"  mused  Mrs. 
Spoopendyke,  as  she  laid  away  the  Spanish  guitar- 
girl's  costume,  and  warmed  up  her  crimping-pins. 
"  I  tried  to  get  something  that  would  suit  him,  and 
he  don't  appear  pleased  with  it.  Another  time  I'll 
get  him  a  sheet  and  a  pair  of  socks,  so  he  can  be  a 
Roman  senator,  and  if  he  is  disappointed  and  tears 
'em  up,  it  won't  cost  so  much."  With  which  pro- 
found reflection  Mrs.  Spoopendyke  said  her  prayers, 
and  planting  her  cold  feet  in  Mr.  Spoopendyke's 
back,  sank  gently  to  rest — Brooklyn  Eagle. 


It  was  on  the  train.  One  of  those  smart  travelers 
approached  the  fat  passenger  and  said,  in  the  shocked 
tones  of  a  man  of  fine  feelings  :  "Wasn't  it  dread- 
ful?" "I  should  say  it  was,"  the  fat  passenger  re- 
plied. "Did  you  hear  about  it?"  the  traveler  con- 
tinued, more  impressive  than  ever.  "I  saw  it,"  the 
fat  passenger  replied,  even  more  impressively.  There 
was  an  awkward  silence  of  several  minutes  between 
them,  and  the  traveler  went  back  to  his  seat  with  a 
discouraged  expression.  Presently  he  came  forward 
and  approached  the  tall,  thin  passenger.  "Sir,"  he 
said,  ' '  did  you  know  they  were  taking  up  a  collection 
for  his  family  ? "  "I  should  pause  to  hesitate,"  said 
the  tall,  thin  passenger.  "  I  headed  the  list  with  a 
ten-dollar  note  myself. "  The  smart  traveler's  counte- 
nance dropped,  but  he  spoke  still  hopefully.  "Ah, 
you  heard  of  the  sad  circumstance,  then  ?  "  "  Heard 
of  it?"  exclaimed  the  tall,  thin  passenger.  "  I  was 
mixed  up  in  it  all  the  way  through. "  The  smart  trav- 
eler sighed,  and  once  more  resumed  his  seat.  His 
face  brightened  up  after  a  while,  and  he  came  to  the 
front  once  more,  laying  his  hand  softly  on  the  arm  of 
the  sad  passenger.  "Sir,"  he  said,  "did  you  know 
the  train  ran  over  a  man  at  the  last  station?"  "  He 
was  my  only  brother,"  said  the  sad  passenger,  in  a 
hushed  murmur  ;  and  then  he  bent  his  head  forward 
and  covered  his  face  with  his  hands.  The  smart  trav- 
eler looked  really  distressed.  But  he  rallied  by  and 
by,  and,  in  a  last  determined  effort,  he  approached 
the  man  on  the  wood-box.  Assuming  an  expression 
of  the  most  intense  horror,  he  said  :  "  Pitiful  heav- 
ens !  I  am  faint  with  fear  and  horror  yet !  Did  you 
know  the  train  struck  a  man  on  that  bridge  and  tore 
him  to  pieces?"  The  man  on  the  wood-box  leaned 
forward,  shaded  his  mouth  with  his  hand,  and  said, 
in  a  thrilling  whisper  that  went  hissing^  down  the  car : 
"  'Sh  !  Don't  give  it  away,  but  I  am  the  man  ! "  It 
seemed  to  be  about  time  to  close  the  lodge.  —Burdette, 


INTAGLIOS. 

Song— Eventide.     (1776.) 
O  put  thy  wheel  and  spinning  by, 

For  now  the  bird  doth  seek  her  nest, 
And  every  little  tired  head 

Is  fallen  on  the  mother's  breast. 
The  day  is  done, 
And  I  am  lone, 
Ah  me  !  my  heart  is  weary. 

Take  up  thy  gentle  lute  and  sing, 

And  tune  it  low,  and  soft,  and  sweet ; 
Put  all  the  sterner  measures  by, 
And  some  sweet  tale  of  joy  repeat 
If  day  is  done, 
Why  am  I  lone? 
O  heart,  why  art  thou  weary? 

— Gerald  Roger. 

What  is   Life? 
A  little  crib  beside  the  bed, 
A  little  face  above  the  spread, 
A  little  frock  behind  the  door, 
A  little  shoe  upon  the  floor. 

'A  little  lad  with  dark-brown  hair, 
A  little  blue-eyed  face  and  fair, 
A  little  lane  that  leads  to  school, 
A  little  pencil,  slate,  and  rule. 

A  little  blithesome,  winsome  maid, 
A  little  hand  within  his  laid  ; 
A  little  cottage,  acres  four, 
A  little  old-time  fashioned  store. 

A  little  family  gathering  round  ; 

A  little  turf-heaped,  tear-dewed  mound; 

A  little  added  to  his  soil, 

A  little  rest  from  hardest  toil. 

A  little  silver  in  his  hair ; 

A  little  stool  and  easy  chair  ; 

A  little  night  of  earth-lit  gloom  ; 

A  little  cortege  to  the  tomb.       — Anon. 


A  Fancy. 
I  think  I  would  not  be 
A  stately  tree, 
Broad-bo ughed,  with  haughty  crest  that  seeks  the  sky  ! 
Too  many  sorrows  lie 
In  years  too  much  of  bitter  for  the  sweet, 
Frost-bite,  and  blast,  and  heat, 
Blind  drought,  cold  rains,  must  all  grow  wearisome, 
Ere  one  could  put  away 
Their  leafy  garb  for  aye, 
And  let  death  come. 

Rather  this  wayside  flower, 

To  live  its  happy  hour 
Of  balmy  air,  of  sunshine,  and  of  dew  ; 
A  sinless  face  held  upward  to  the  blue, 

A  bird-song  sung  to  it, 

A  butterfly  to  flit 
On  dazzling  wings  above  it,  hither,  thither — 
A  sweet  surprise  of  life— and  then  exhale 
A  little  fragrant  soul  on  the  soft  gale, 

To  float,  ah,  whither  ! 

— Ina  D.  Coolbrith. 


Death. 
When  the  drum  of  sickness  beats 

The  change  o'  th'  watch  and  we  are  old, 
Farewell  youth,  and  all  its  sweets, 

Fires  gone  out  that  leave  us  cold  ! 

Hairs  are  white  that  once  were  black, 
Each  of  Fate  the  message  saith  ; 

And  the  bending  of  the  back, 
Salutation  is  to  Death. — R.  N.  Stoddard. 


A  Turkish  Legend. 
A  certain  Pasha,  dead  five  thousand  years, 
Once  from  his  harem  fled  in  sudden  tears, 
And  had  this  sentence  on  the  city's  gate 
Deeply  engraven  :  "Only  God  is  great." 

So  these  four  words  above  the  city's  noise 
Hung  like  the  accents  of  an  angel's  voice, 
And  evermore,  from  the  high  barbacan 
Saluted  each  returning  caravan. 

Lost  is  that  city's  glory  ;  every  gust 
Lifts,  with  crisp  leaves,  the  unknown  Pasha's  dust, 
And  all  is  ruin — save  one  wrinkled  gate 
Whereon  is  written  :   "  Only  God  is  Great." 

—  Tlwmas  Bailey  Aldrick. 


A  May  Song. 
Day  after  day  in  this  azure  May 

The  blood  of  the  Spring  has  swelled  in  my  veins  ; 
Night  after  night  of  broad  moonlight 

A  mystical  dream  has  dazzled  my  brains. 

A  seething  night,  a  fierce  delight, 

The  blood  of  the  Spring  is  the  wine  of  the  world  ; 
My  brains  run  fire  and  fierce  delight, 

Every  leaf  of  my  heart's  red  rose  uncurled. 

A  sad  sweet  calm,  a  tearful  balm, 

The  light  of  the  moon  is  the  trance  of  the  world  ; 
My  brain  is  fraught  with  yearning  thought, 

And  the  rose  is  Dale  and  its  leaves  are  furled. 

O  speed  the  day,  thou  dear,  dear  May ! 

And  hasten  the  night,  I  charge  thee,  O  June  ! 
When  the  trance  divine  will  burn  with  the  wine, 

And  the  red  rose  unfurl  all  its  fire  to  the  moon. 
— James  Thompson. 


Two  Women. 
One  poet  loved  two  women  :  they  were  fair. 

The  first  with  snow-white  stately  limbs,  that  shone 
Through  his  rapt  thought  like  pinions  of  a  swan 
Through  waves,  or  like  a  dove's  breast  in  the  air. 
The  second  bore  a  weight  of  golden  hair. 

And  countenance  with  lovely  passion  wan, 
And  breast  o'er  which  the  steps  of  flowers  had 
gone, 
Leaving  thereon  a  fragrance  soft  and  rare. 

They  met  in  heaven  ;  now,  what  was  love  to  do? 
The  first  approaching,  with  her  bright  green  eyes, 

Smiled — smiling,  softly  uttered,  "  I  love  you." 
The  second,  with  a  gesture  of  surprise, 

Turned  gentry  on  the  first  her  orbs  of  blue  : 
"  I  also  love — our  sorrow  maizes  us  wise." — Anon. 


NEW    DEPARTURE ! 


To  meet  a  constant  and  growing  demand  for  a  liner 
class  of  JEWELRY  than  is  usually  imported  to  this 
city,  we  hare  established  a  new  FACTORY,  complete 
in  all  the  details  of  improved  machinery,  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  the  best  goods  that  can  be  made. 

We  have  employed  the  most  skillful  artisans  in  all 
branches  of  the  business,  and  shall  produce  a  class  of 
goods  that  can  not  be  excelled  in  quality  of  material, 
beauty  of  design,  or  excellence  of  finish. 


DIAMOND  WORK 

will  be,  as  heretofore,  a  SPECIALTY;  and  to  parties 
desiring  to  have  JEWELS  reset  in  more  modern  styles, 
or  work  made  to  order,  we  are  prepared  to  furnish 
designs  and  material  at  the  lowest  prices. 

Particular  attention  paid  to  the  manufacture  of 
MEDALS,  CLASS  RINGS,  PINS,  BADGES,  etc.,  at 
very  low  prices. 

GEO.  C.  SHREVE    &   CO., 

No.  110  Montgomery  Street. 


CALIFORNIA   FURNITURE 

MANUFACTURING    CO. 


We  are  now  manufacturing  and  receiving  by  railroad  the 
most  Unique  and  Elegant  Designs  in  ART  FURNITURE,  embrac- 
ing all  the  modern  styles.  We  call  special  attention  to  our  New 
Designs  in  Ebony  Parlor  and  Bedroom  Sets. 

Also,  to  our  well  assorted  stock  of  Antique  and  Modern  Chair 
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THE       ARGONAUT 


It  is  a  very  comfortable  thing,  if  one  must  live  one's 
life  out,  to  have  a  hobby.  Indeed,  life  is  a  very  long 
and  barren  plain  without  one,  for  true  happiness  is 
only  to  be  found  in  hobbies.  For  my  own  part,  I  have 
never  seen  but  two  human  beings  in  a  condition  of 
positive  ecstasy,  and  they  were  both  impaling  bugs. 
I  do  not  know  the  charm  of  bugs,  nor  the  fascination 
of  bug-hunting,  but  all  the  world  does  know  that 
when  the  bug  fever  seizes  upon  a  man  it  holds  him 
in  its  pleasant  thralldom  for  the  rest  of  his  natural 
life.  There  are  thousands  of  other  hobbies,  but  not 
one  so  engrossing,  so  absorbing,  so  eminently  satisfy- 
ing. The  world  does  not  half  appreciate  them  in  any 
case,  for  besides  giving  interest  to  many  a  life,  what 
really  useful  things  they  are  if  one  gets  stranded  from 
a  conversational  point  of  view.  Hit  upon  your  neigh- 
bor's hobbv,  and  you  will  launch  him  upon  a  stream  of 
talk,  which,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  is  interesting,  that 
is,  providing  you  do  not  hear  the  same  hobbist  too 
often.  Providing,  also,  that  you  do  not  labor  too  hard 
to  find  the  hobby.  It  was  once  my  fortune  to  be  placed 
at  dinner  between  a  deaf  gentleman  and  a  very  old 
lady.  An  appalling  silence  settled  upon  our  corner  of 
the  table,  and  as  between  the  two,  I  chose  to  break  it 
with  the  old  lady.  She  was  a  charming  picture  of  old 
age,  placid  and  silver-haired,  with  a  well-marked  face  to 
tell  that  she  had  lived  much,  and  with  that  pleasant 
atmosphere  of  wealth  about  her  delicate  hands  and 
her  filmy  laces  which  one  loves  to  see  with  the  old. 
But  she  was  as  silent  as  Lady  Dumbello.  I  tried  the 
usual  topic  with  old  ladies — her  children  and  grand- 
children— but  she  was  not  moved  to  eloquence.  I 
artfully  descanted  upon  the  old  times,  but  she  would 
not  abuse  the  new.  I  tried  window-gardening — 
frequently  a  successful  theme  with  which  to  interest 
old  ladies — but  she  did  not  know  one  leaf  from  an- 
other. I  asked  about  her  pastor  ;  I  referred  cau- 
tiously to  the  heathen  and  the  Sabbath  school  ;  I 
mentioned  politics  ;  I  assailed  the  difficulty  of  manag- 
ing husbands  ;  I  abused  the  dress-makers,  with  a 
lingering  idea  that  she  might  still  love  dress.  Con- 
fident that  a  bright  idea  had  come  at  last,  I  asked 
her  for  a  prescription  or  a  recipe.  All  were  ineffectual. 
Exhausted  at  last  by  her  fusilade  of  monosyllables  I 
feebly  began  upon  cats  and  dogs — dogs  of  all  kinds, 
from  a  stag-hound  to  a  terrier.  A  terrier !  Ah  !  I 
found  it  at  last  Her  eye  gleamed  ;  the  deeps  of  her 
silence  were  broken  up.  The  main-spring  of  her  life 
was  a  choice  rat-terrier.  I  never  heard  a  woman  speak 
more  eloquently  and  more  continuously  in  all  my  life. 
She  started  the  conversational  ball  around  the  whole 
table,  and  we  talked  of  nothing  but  fine  ratters  until 
the  coffee  came  in.  I  was  weakened,  but  happy. 
It  is  better  to  see  a  woman  enthusiastic  about  a  rat- 
terrier  than  about  nothing.  In  point  of  fact,  the 
hobbyists  are  never  to  be  pitied  till  they  take' to  play- 
writing.  It  is  a  fatal  fascination,  fortheyride  forever 
in  pursuit  of  a  phantom  which  is  rarely  caught. 
They  become  physically  and  metaphysically  bilious, 
and  they  look  upon  everything  with  clouded  judg- 
ment. They  study  the  crime  calendar  assiduously. 
They  regard  their  friends*  domestic  tragedies  with  the 
eye  of  construction,  and  not  with  the  eye  of  pity. 
Thus  in  Mrs.  Bruner's  new  play,  "The  Mad  World," 
she  has  introduced  a  well-known  story  of  domestic 
life  in  San  Francisco — the  imprisonment  of  a  wife,  a 
perfectly  sane  woman,  in  the  asylum,  in  the  hope 
that  she  would  become  demented  through  the  influ- 
ence of  her  terrible  surroundings.  The  story  was  so 
well  known  at  the  time,  and  the  time  is  not  so  long 
ago,  that  it  gave  an  uncomfortable  realism  to  the  last 
act — a  realism  which  was  much  heightened  by  the  in- 
troduction of  a  group  of  the  unfortunate  creatures,  an 
introduction  which  was  in  excessively  bad  taste.  No 
one  can  help  laughing  at  the  ravings  of  a  lunatic  if  they 
be  grotesque,  though  with  a  guilty  feeling  that  your 
laugh  is  ill-timed  ;  and  a  group  of  coryphees,  with 
tangled  hair,  and  wild  eyes,  and  piercing  shrieks,  may 
be  as  real-looking  as  you  like,  but  it  does  not  belong 
in  the  field  of  art.  It  is  only  excusable  where  it  re- 
quires genius  to  depict  the  madness,  as  a  Clara  Mor- 
ris plays  Cora  in  "Article  47,"  or  a  Modjeska  re- 
deems an  Ophelia  from  inanity.  But  this  is  begin- 
ning at  the  wrong  end  of  Mrs.  Bruner's  play,  which, 
with  a  score  of  faults  of  construction,  is  yet  an  odd 
and  interesting  one.  What  a  terrible  time  play- 
wrights must  have  in  casting  about  for  motives 
for  a  villain's  villainy.  It  is  easy  enough  to 
make  a  man  commit  a  crime  in  a  mo- 
ment of  frenzy.  But  they  never  account  for  these 
long  deliberate  systems  which  so  abound  upon 
the  stage.  Mr.  Harry  Colton,  as  George  Russell 
wades  through  a  labyrinth  of  villainy  which  would 
appal  the  oldest  guest  in  San  Quentin's  walls.  Cap- 
tain Barnard,  who  has  married  the  villain's  sweetheart 
years  before — a  little  service  for  which  most  men  are 
devoutly  grateful  at  a  later  period — becomes  finan- 
cially involved,  as  the  good  old  men  in  comedies  and 
out  of  them  always  do.  And  the  good  old  man's 
notes  are  bought  up  by  the  villain.  And  his  daughter 
marries  the  man  who  pays  the  bills,  as  good  daughters 
always  will  continue  to  do,  if  a  man  of  this  kind  can 
be  found.  And  the  villain's  son  marries  the1  good 
old  man's  other  daughter  clandestinely.  Arid  the 
good  old  man  and  the  bad  old  man  turn  upon  their 
disobedient  children,  and  put  them  out  of  the  house. 
And  the  bad  old  man  incarcerates  his  unwelcome 
daughter-in-law  in  a  secret  place,  and  later,  he  in- 
carcerates the  other  heroine  in  another  secret  place, 
the  which  is  the  lunatic  asylum.  And  when  there  is 
no  more  incarcerating  left  for  him  to  do,  he  walks  off 
with  a  couple  of  policemen,  and  is  incarcerated  him- 
self. In  short,  the  villain  is  too  melodramatic  for  a  play 
which  is  essentially  an  every-day  one.  The  same  re- 
sults might  be  brought  about,  and  are  brought  about, 
every  day  the  world  goes  on,  more  naturally.  "The 
man  who  pays  the  bills  "  turns  out  to  be  a  genteel 
brute,  a  species  of  every-day  monster,  whom  Mrs. 
Bmner  has  drawn  singularly  well.  Mr.  Charles  Norris 
playr.  it  very  badly.  His  advancement  is  too  rapid 
"  -  -  if;h  a  part,  but  as  the  character  is  as  vividly  like  as 
jraph,  he  does  not  quite  spoil  its  effect.    Un- 

r'.jnately  the  action  is  so  much  rushed  that  a  good 


scene  is  almost  spoiled  by  the  suddenness  with  which 
it  is  brought  about.  The  husband  does  not  seem  to 
havehad  time  to  make  arrangements  with  his  attorney, 
when  the  wife  is  forced  either  to  sign  a  confession  of 
shame  or  be  sent  to  the  insane  asylum.  This  act  is 
what  it  evidently  was  intended  to  be,  a  pitiful  picture 
of  the  utter  helplessness  of  a  woman  in  the  face  of  any 
charge  when  surrounded  by  unscrupulous  enmity. 
The  heroine  declaims  many  of  the  old  irrefutable 
truths — those  things  which  can  not  be  answered  when 
an  injured  woman  speaks  them.  They  always  bring 
a  round  of  applause  in  a  play,  and  that  is  all  the  good 
they  ever  do.  The  woman  may  as  well  beat  against 
the  wind  with  her  frail  hands,  for  if  the  immortal  God 
looking  down  will  not  strike  the  balance,  the  feeble 
plaint  of  a  woman  in  book  or  play  is  not  going  to 
turn  the  world  over.  In  the  character  of  Eunice 
Mrs.  Bruner  has  really  builded  better  than  she  knew. 
She  attempted  one  of  those  noble,  charming,  im- 
possible characters,  who  live  only  in  fiction,  but  she 
has  made  her  one  of  those  impetuous  wrong-headed 
women,  of  perfectly  upright  intention,  who  always 
confess  the  truth  at  the  wrong  time,  and  never  can  be 
made  to  understand  that  they  are  getting  constantly 
into  the  hottest  of  hot  water  through  their  own  im- 
policy. Miss  Rose  Osborne  had  everything  to  do 
with  making  the  play  as  interesting  as  it  really  became 
at  last.  She  has  a  deep  and  sympathetic  voice,  and 
a  thoroughly  impassioned  manner.  She  played  de- 
lightfully, even  although  she,  who  has  usually  such 
excellent  diction,  would  say  :  "  I  sor."  Miss  Susan 
Arnold  is  an  overdrawn  copy  of  several  familiar  parts, 
but  Miss  Fanny  Young  played  it  very  well.  In  fact, 
every  part  is  well  played,  excepting  the  husband's, 
from  Grismer's,  which  is  a  feeble  one  and  quite  un- 
worthy of  him,  to  Miss  Edgington,  who  really  rose  to 
the  occasion  and  was  quite  sympathetic.  I  do  not 
fancy  ' '  The  Mad  World  "  will  have  a  long  existence, 
but  there  is  material  in  it  to  set  one  a-thinking,  and 
it  is  not  a  play  for  a  novice  to  be  ashamed  of. 

There  is  nothing  like  writing  up  to  your  times. 
"  Flats  and  Sharps"  is  a  good  name,  and  Robson 
and  Crane  are  comedians.  Hence  one  would  have 
expected  a  comedy.  But,  though  the  world  has  gone 
mad  with  laughing  latterly,  it  refuses  to  laugh  at  any- 
thing but  the  broadly  extravagant  Comedies  are 
shelved,  and  farce  reigns  supreme.  The  mild  little 
ripple  of  amusement  with  which  one  once  assisted  at 
an  opera  bouffe,  or  a  Gilbert  comedy,  or  a  burlesque, 
is  quite  a  thing  of  the  past.  You  do  not  feel  that  you 
have  really  laughed  nowadays  unless  you  go  home 
with  aching  sides  and  streaming  eyes.  You  must 
cast  your  dignity  to  the  winds  ;  you  must  laugh 
against  your  better  judgment ;  you  must  be  angry 
with  yourself  for  being  amused  at  such  folly,  but  you 
must  laugh,  laugh  on  wildly,  hysterically,  absurdly, 
and  you  will  do  it  if  you  go  to  see  Robson  and  Crane 
in  "Sharps  and  Flats."  They  are  capital  actors, 
these  two,  and  one  wonders  sometimes  why  they  are 
really  so  much  better  than  the  other  stars  of  combi- 
nations. Upon  the  whole,  it  must  be  that  the  trail 
of  the  new  serpent  is  not  over  them.  They  have  not 
come  up  from  the  variety  grade.  A  halo  of  the  legit- 
imate still  surrounds  their  heads,  and,  though  they 
have  stage  tricks  innumerable,  there  is  not  one  that 
does  not  come  from  the  theatre  instead  of  from  the 
dive.  This  goes  for  much  in  these  degenerate  days. 
There  came  a  breath  of  memory  across  the  footlights 
when  Crane,  ex-parson,  became  involved  in  specula- 
tion, and  he  was  like,  though  unlike,  the  Professor 
who  convulsed  the  town  in  "  Ultimo"  not  so  many 
years  ago.  The  play  opens  in  Santa  Monica — why 
not  Monterey,  where  the  world  of  fashion  goes?  Fancy 
Robson  dawning  upon  Santa  Monica  in  that  graysatin 
derby.  The  sleepy  natives  of  Monterey  are  prepared 
for  anything  since  Del  Monte  reared  its  rustic  towers  in 
the  lonely  grove,  and  the  little  world  of  fashion  came 
clattering  through  the  whale-bone  paved  streets  with 
prancing  bays  and  glittering  chestnuts,  where  never 
anything  but  the  untamed  mustang  galloped  before. 
However,  Santa  Monica  sounds  well,  and  Mr.  Rob- 
son's  satin  derby  becomes  a  poetical  license.  Of 
course  brokers  are  great  swells  in  the  matter  of  cos- 
tume, wherever  they  go.  "Flats  and  Sharps,"  like 
all  farces,  is  rather  inconsequent,  but  a  string  of 
amusing  incidents  is  swung  upon  the  main  plot,  and 
Mr.  Stuart  Robson,  in  the  light  of  an  ardent  lover, 
first  for  money,  and  close  upon  its  heels  for  love,  is 
deliciously  funny  ;  and  Crane,  trying  very  hard  to  be 
a  blood,  essaying  at  one  fell  stroke  cigars,  cham- 
pagne, and  social  scandal,  shows  how  very  difficult 
and  embarrassing  it  is  for  a  real  good  old  man  to 
switch  suddenly  off  the  grooved  road  of  respectability. 
No  one  understands  better  than  Robson  and  Crane 
the  elaborating  of  a  small  point,  and  both  under 
stand  to  a  nicety  to  just  what  extent  the  audience  will 
stand  the  elaboration.  The  telling  situations  are  very 
evenly  divided  between  them.  "  Flats  and  Sharps  " 
starts  off  rather  dully  at  first,  but  it  increases  in  inter- 
est and  complexities,  and  leaves  one  at  last  in  very 
good  humor.  Where  did  they  pick  up  a  man  like 
Marble  to  play  a  parson?  He  looks  to  be  the  most 
purely  muscular  Christian  that  ever  decorated  a  stage, 
and  would  make  an  odd  figure  in  a  conference.  Miss 
Alicia  Robson  seemed  excessively  timid  the  first  night, 
or  she  has  a  very  light  voice.  But  her  manner  is  very 
engaging,  and  she  has  a  pretty  speech.  Her  role  of 
a  dashing  widow  does  not  tax  her  largely,  but  she 
fills  it  very  agreeably,  and  her  costumes  quite  enhance 
the  general  effect.  The  remainder  of  the  support  is 
all  that  is  necessary. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  more  thorough  actor  upon  the 
stage  than  Florence,  certainly  not  one  who  more  truly 
identifies  himself  with  a  part.  "Our  German  Sena- 
ator,"  though  something  altogether  different,  suggests 
in  some  degree  Bardwell  Slote.  But,  though  it  is  a 
very  amusing  personation,  it  is  as  different  from  the 
real  article  as  Bardwell  Slote  is  like  the  real.  The 
laugh  is  continuous  while  Gus  Williams  is  on  the 
stage,  but  it  is  because  he  is  amusing  in  the  abstract, 
not  because  there  is  anything  artistic  in  his  work,  or 
that  his  German  senator  may  be  called  a  piece  of 
character  acting.  He  was  the  best  in  his  line  when 
he  was  with  Tony  Pastor,  and  his  present  perform- 
ance is  the  old  one  drawn  out  a  good  two  hours. 
He  sings  and  dances  and  recites  quite  as  well  as  of 
old,  and  his  German  accent  is  unimpaired.  For  the 
rest  of  the  play  and  the  people  amount  to  nothing, 
excepting  a  Miss  Dora  Stuart,  a  young  woman  of  re- 
markable avoirdupois  and  tremendous  lung  power, 
who  storms  the  house  into  applause  with  every  en- 
trance and  exit.  Every  one  laughs  at  her  convulsively. 
But  they  are  laughing  everywhere  at  Gus  Williams, 
at  Robson  and  Crane,  at  the  Sparks,  who  are  singing 
and  dancing  to  good  houses — even  at  the  lunatics  in 
"  The  Mad  World."  I  hope  we  shall  all  be  laughed 
out,  so  that  we  may  enjoy  a  good  weep  with  Kate 
Claxton  next  week.  How  horrible  if  we  should  take 
the  "Two  Orphans "  for  another  farce,  and  keep  on 
laughing.  Betsy  B. 


The  gentlemen  who  managed  the  Gee  concert  met 
last  Monday  to  bid  George  Gee  good-bye.  It  was  a 
most  informal,  a  most  kindly  little  gathering — so 
kindly,  so  informal,  that  we  will  not  mar  its  kindli- 
ness by  giving  the  details. 


The  Tivoli  management  announce  that  the  house 
will  be  closed  from  Monday,  May  9th,  for  five  days 
to  enable  them  to  build  a  new  stage.  It  will  be  re- 
opened on  Saturday,  May  14th,  with  Balfe's  opera, 
"  The  Rose  of  Castile," 


Attending  the  Stockton  Fair  last  year,  the  writer  of 
this  witnessed  the  exhibition  of  Sherman's  educated 
horses.  The  charm  of  the  attraction  was  that  these 
were  American  farm  horses,  educated  by  a  young 
American  farmer  in  such  a  common-sense  way  as  to 
draw  out  from  the  animals  the  immense  horse  sense 
for  which  the  equine  race  is  so  justly  celebrated.  They 
are  beautiful  animals,  of  plain  colors,  neither  pinto 
nor  calico  ;  not  tricked  out  in  fancy  trappings,  nor 
managed  by  a  clown.  The  trainer  has  evidently  ac- 
complished his  results  by  patient  kindness.  The 
horses  seem  to  understand  what  is  said  to  them  in 
ordinary  conversation,  and  so  perform  their  tricks 
that  the  audience  is  convinced  that  it  is  witnessing 
the  manifestation  of  the  extraordinary  and  well-de- 
veloped intelligence  of  the  horses,  and  not  the  trick 
of  the  trainer  ;  that  the  horses  are  working  from  their 
brains,  and  not  from  the  terror  of  the  lash.  This  ex- 
hibition is  a  pleasure  to  all  men  who  love  horses,  and 
is  a  place  to  which  parents  may  profitably  take  their 
children.  We  have  seen  all  kinds  of  trained  horses 
in  circus  troops  and  elsewhere,  but  for  a  genuine  and 
healthful  display  of  intelligence  by  horses  we  have 
never  seen  any  exhibition  so  interesting  as  the  per- 
formance of  Sherman's  educated  h&rses. 


Wise  men  are  never  appreciated  at  home.  While 
our  California  wines,  and  especially  champagnes,  are 
daily  gaining  in  favor  in  the  Eastern  States,  Australia, 
and  Europe,  on  account  of  their  superior  quality  and 
acknowledged  purity,  and  the  steady  deterioration  of 
French  wines  of  late  years,  our  people  here  are  but 
slow  to  discard  the  old  prejudice,  and  pay  high  prices 
for  wines  on  account  of  the  foreign  label  they  are  sold 
under.  We  drank  a  bottle  of  Arpad  Haraszthy  & 
Co.  's  Eclipse  Extra  Dry  the  other  day,  and  venture 
the  assertion  that  the  best  judges  could  not  tell  it 
from  the  best  old  French,  and  we  predict  a  marked 
falling  off  of  importation  of  foreign  champagnes  in 
the  near  future.  When  we  speak  of  California  cham- 
pagne, we  mean  that  made  by  the  natural  process, 
fermentation  in  the  bottle,  of  which  Messrs.  A.  H.  & 
C.  are  the  only  producers  on  this  coast,  we  believe, 
and  not  the  so-called  ' '  gas  wines. " 

Visitors  to  Vassar  College  are  always  struck  by  the 
fresh  look  and  brilliant  complexions  of  the  young 
ladies  at  that  institution  of  learning.  It  is  generally 
ascribed  to  the  exercise  and  generous  fare  they  re- 
ceive, but  in  reality  it  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  fact  that 
they  all  use  Rachel's  Enamel  Bloom.  For  sale  by  all 
druggists. 

Most  mothers  are  overtaxed,  and  cannot  supply 
their  babes  with  proper  nourishment.  Then  the  child 
has  stomach-ache,  diarrhoea,  wind-colic,  and  worms. 
Pitcher's  Castoria  assimilates  the  food,  cures  all  these 
ailments,  and  gives  health  to  the  child,  and  rest  to  the 
mother. 


Catarrh  can  be  cured.  Being  a  poisonous  infec- 
tion of  the  entire  mucous  membrane,  the  virus  can 
be  only  reached  with  innoculative  elements  which  are 
absorbed  by,  and  incorporated  with  the  purulent  mu- 
cous. Wei  De  Meyer's  Catarrh  Cure  is  a  constitu- 
tional remedy  as  reliable  as  vaccination  for  small-pox. 
Supplied  by  druggists,  or  delivered  by  D.  B.  Dewey 
&  Co.,  46  Dey  Street,  N.  Y.,  at  $1  a  package. 
Pamphlets,  with  full  explanations  and  overwhelming 
proofs,  mailed  free  to  anybody. 


Pain  in  the  back  and  rheumatic  affections  can  only 
be  reached  and  exterminated  by  a  penetrating,  sooth- 
ing, and  healing  remedy  like  the  Centaur  Liniments. 
There  appears  to  be  no  ache,  pain,  swelling,  strain, 
stiff  joint,  lameness  or  gall  upon  man  or  beast  which 
they  will  not  relieve,  subdue  or  cure. 


H.  A  Callendek,  Fine  Watches,  Jewelry,  etc., 
has  removed  to  No.  73  Fourth  Street 

Thirty  Days'  Trial  Allowed. — We  send  Doc- 
tor Dye's  celebrated  Electro- Voltaic  Belts,  and  other 
electric  appliances,  on  trial  for  thirty  days,  TO  men 
ONLY  who  are  afflicted  with  nervous  debility,  lost  vi- 
tality, and  kindred  troubles,  guaranteeing  speedy  re- 
lief and  complete  restoration  of  vigor  and  manhood. 
Illustrated  pamphlet  free.  Address,  Voltaic  Belt 
Co.,  Marshall,  Mich. 


Go  to  Bradley  &  Rulofson's,  429  Montgomery  St. 

See  "The  Awakening"  and  "The  Eighth 
Wonder"  also,  Carbolic  and  Camphor  Soap,  proof 
against  small-pox— all  at  Standard  Soap  Palace,  637 
Market  Street,  S.  F. 


Musical  Boxes,  Paillard  &  Co.,  23  Dupont 
St.     Repairing  done.     Prices  low. 


Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market  St.,  cor. 
Stockton  (over  drug  store)  S.  F.     Office  hours,  9105. 

Canvassers  make  from  $25  to  $50  per  week  selling 
goods  for  E.  G.  Rideout  &  Co.,  10  Barclay  Street, 
New  York.     Send  for  catalogue  and  terms. 


Hackett  &  Dean,  Dentists,  No.  126  Kearny  Street, 
Thurlow  Block.     Office  hours,  9  to  4. 

Morse's  Palace  of  Art,  417  Montgomery  St. 


ART  ASSOCIATION  ROOMS. 

No.  430  Pine  Street. 
THE  LOAN  EXHIBITION 

OF  THE  SOCIETY  OF  DECORATIVE  ART 
Will  open  to  the  public  ou  THURSDAY  ENENING, 
April  28th,  at  8  o'clock,  and  wilt  remain  open   daily  from  10 
A.  M.  to  5  P.  M,  and  from  7%  to  10  p.  M. 

Season  tickets,  $3.    Single  admission,  50  cents.    Children, 
half-price. 


D.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO., 

IMPORTERS    AND     WHOLESALE 


Liqu 


Dealers.    322-324    FRONT    STREET, 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


THE    NEW    TESTAMENT. 


How  the  Revised  Translation  Looks  In  Print 
— Paragraphs  Instead  of  Verses. 

The  following  specimens  of  the  revised  edition 
of  the  New  Testament  are  according  to  the  new 
print,  except  that  we  omit  the  marginal  notes.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  book  is  printed  just  as  one  would 
print  a  discourse  or  narrative  in  a  newspaper.  There 
are  no  chapter  and  no  verse  divisions,  but  the  old 
chapters  and  verses  are  indicated  by  figures  along  the 
side  of  the  page.  As  a  specimen  of  narrative  we  quote 
a  portion  of  the  second  chapter  of  Matthew,  as  fol- 
lows : 

2  i  Now  when  Jesus  was  born  in  Bethlehem  of 
Judea  in  the  days  of  Herod  the  king,  behold 
there  came  wise  men  from  the  east  to  Jerusalem, 

2  saying,  Where  is  he  that  is  born  King  of  the 
Jews?  for  we  have  seen  his  star  in  the  east,  and 

3  are  come  to  worship  him.  When  Herod  the 
king  had   heard  these  things,  he  was  troubled, 

4  and  all  Jerusalem  with  him.  And  when  he  had 
gathered  all  the  chief  priests  and  scribes  of  the 
people   together,  he  demanded  of  them  where 

5  Christ  should  be  born.  And  they  said  unto  him. 
In  Bethlehem  of  Judea  ;  for  thus  it  is  written  by 

6  the  prophet.  And  thou  Bethlehem,  in  the 
land  of  Juda ;  for  out  of  thee  shall  come  a 
Governor,    that  shall    rule    my    people    Israel. 

7  Then  Herod,  when  he  had  privily  called  the  wise 
men,  inquired  of  them  diligently  what  time  the 

8  star  appeared.  And  he  sent  them  to  Bethlehem, 
and  said,  Go  and  search  diligent  for  the  young 
child  ;  and  when  ye  have  found  him,  bring  me 
word  again,  that  I  may  come  and  worship  him 

9  also.  When  they  had  heard  the  king,  they  de- 
parted ;  and,  lo,  the  star,  which  they  saw  in  the 
east,  went  before  them,  till  it  came  and  stood 

io  over  where  the  young  child  was.  When  they 
saw  the  star,  they  rejoiced  with  exceeding  great 

ii  joy.  And  when  they  were  come  into  the  house, 
they  saw  the  young  child  with  Mary  his  mother, 
and  fell  down  and  worshipped  him,  and  when 
they  had  opened  their  treasures,  they  presented 
unto  him   gifts :    gold,   and   frankincense,   and 

12  myrrh.  And  being  warned  of  God  in  a  dream 
that  they  should  not  return  to  Herod,  they  de- 
parted into  their  own 

Presuming  that  all  our  readers  have  a  Bible  at 
hand,  we  leave  them  to  compare  the  new  with  the 
old. 


THE    REVISED 


NEW  TESTAMENT 


AUTHORIZED   EDITION, 
Printed  at  the  Oxford  Press,  England, 

Will  be  published  in  FIVE  SIZES,  on  or  about  the  23d  of 
May.     The  following  are  our 

SIZES    AND    PRICES  : 


NONPAREIL,     Paper  Cover $    .20 

J2mv.  Cloth,  Limp.,  R ed  Edges..   •    .2; 

French  Morocco. 65 

Venetian  Morocco So 

BREVIER,  Cloth,  Limp.,  Red  Edges. .       .60 

l6mo.  Morocco,  Gilt  Edges 1.10 

Turkey  Morocco,  Limp. . . .      2,23 

LONG  PRIMER,  Cloth,  Red  Edt,cs 1.00 

Svo.  Morocco t.So 

Turkey  Morocco j.23 

PICA,  Cloth,  Bev.  Boards 2.7s 

Demy  Svo.         Turkey  Morocco J.00 

Levant,  Kid  Lined,  etc. 10.00 

PICA,  Cloth,  Bev.Boards,  Red Edges  4.01 

Royal  Svo.        Turkey  Morocco 10.50 

Levant,  Kid  Lined,  etc ... .    16,00 


FOR    SALE    BY 


DOXEY&CO. 


BOOKSELXERS 


STATIONERS, 


691  market  Street,  San  Francisco, 


Or  will  be  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  the  price. 


A  discount  will  be  made  from  the  above  prices  to  those  de- 
siring a  large  quantity. 
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•ALIFORM A    THEATRE. 


TO-NIGHT, 


ND  EVERY  EVENING,    INCLUDING    SUNDAY. 


CROWDED    HOUSES    WELCOME 
MR.    GUS    WILLIAMS 

In  his  hilarious  character  of 

OUR  GERMAN  SENATOR, 

In  three  acts  and  a 

TELEPHONE, 

A    HUMOROUS    EVERY-DAY    SATIRE    ON    THE 
POSSIBILITIES   OF  POLITICAL  LIFE, 

Under  the  management  of 

MB.   JOIIX    RICKABY. 


GRAND    MATINEE, 

SATURDAY AT  2  O'CLOCK 

g&  Seats  at  the  Box  Office. 


T 


•HE    TIVOLI  GARDENS. 

Eddy  Street,  between  Market  and  Mason. 


Kreling  Bros Proprietors  and  Managers 

LAST  NIGHTS  !     LAST  NIGHTS  I 

OF  THE  LATEST  OPERATIC  SUCCESS, 

OLIVETTE  !         OLIVETTE  ! 
OLIVETTE  I         OLIVETTE ! 

HISS    ETHEL     I  I  MOV     AS    OLIVETTE. 

SPFCIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT. 
The  management  beg  to  announce  that  the  house  will  be 
closed   from  MONDAY,  May  9th,  for  five  days,  to  enable 
them  to  build  a  new  stage. 

Reopening  on  SATURDAY,  May   14,  with  Balfe's  char- 
ming Grand  Opera, 

THE  ROSE  OF  CASTILE. 


SWEEPING  REMOVAL  SALE! 


DLATT'S  HALL. 


MONDAY    EVENING,    MAY    9,   1881, 

COMPLIMENTARY 

CONCERT  I 

TENDERED  TO  THE 
MENDELSSOHN      QUINTETTE      CLUB, 

OF   BOSTON. 


S.  MOSGROVE    &    BRO. 

Will  commence  next  Monday,  April  4,  to  close  out 
every  item  of  their  present  stock  of  Dry  Goods,  as 
they  are  determined  not  to  earry  a  single  dollar's 
worth  of  the  stock  now  on  hand  in  their  new  estab- 
lishment. Ladies  in  the  city  and  country  can  rely 
upon  securing  bargains  now  at  Mosgrove's.  All  goods 
marked  in  plain  figures,  and  sold  only  for  Cash.  Sam- 
ples sent  to  all  parts  of  the  country  free  of  postage. 
Parcels  delivered  free  twice  a  day  in  Oakland,  Ala- 
meda, East  Oakland,  Berkeley,  San  Leandro,  and 
Haywards. 


S.  MOSGROVE    &   BRO., 

114    AND    116    KEARNY    STREET. 


HOUSEKEEPERS  I 

DO  NOT  SACRIFICE  YOUR  GOODS  AT  AUCTION,  but  STORE  THEM  with  H.  WINDEI.  &  CO.,  NO. 
310  STOCKTON  STREET.  Furniture,  Pianos,  Household  Goods,  Paintings,  Trunks,  etc.,  well  taken  care  of.  We 
have  three  large,  airy,  brick  buildings,  and  no  rent  to  pay,  and  can  store  goods  very  moderate.  Money  advanced  on  goods 
at  one-half  per  cent,  per  month.     We  guarantee  against  damage  and  moths,  and  can  give  references  dating  back  20  years. 


Tickets,  $1,  (Including  Reserved  Seat).     Boxes,  $5  and  i 


Box-sheet  open  at  Gray's  Music  Store,  May  7  and  9  (Sat 
urdayand  Monday. 


A  MPHITHEA  TRE. 

S17  Market  St.,  junction  Fourth,  Stockton,  and  Ellis. 
McNeill  &  Lawton Proprietors 


FOR  A  SHORT  SEASON, 
COMMENCING   MONDAY  EVENING,  MAY  2, 

SHERMAN'S  EDUCATED  HORSES, 

TOMMY,  BARNEY.  TAMMIAK, 

DICK,  FRANK,  AND  JACK. 
The  only  real  Horse  Show  in  existence. 

Performing  over  130  Tncks,  all  hy  WORD  OF  COM- 
MAND. No  signs  or  motions,  as  resorted  to  by  circus- 
men,  used.     Pronounced  by  all  to  be 

THE    MOST  WONDERFUL    HORSES 

IN  THE  WORLD! 

The  Horse  JACK  acts  the  Clown,  and  is  immensely  funny. 

Refined  Entertainment,  especially  pleasing  and  entertain- 
ing to  Ladies  and  Children. 

Central  Location.     Comfortable  Seats. 

Admission,  50c.     Children,  25c.     Reserved  Seats,  75c. 

PERFORMANCE  EVERY  EVENING. 

MATINEES  WEDNESDAY  AND   SATURDAY,  AT 
2   O'CLOCK  P.  M. 


LIFE    INSURANCE 

WUeu  so  many  Companies  are  subjecting 
their  Policy  Holders  to  expensive  litigation 
before  paying  their  obligations,  it  would  be 
well  for  those  contemplating  Insuring  their 
Lives,  before  doing  so,  to  investigate  the 

INOONTESTIBLE     POLICIES 

—  OF    THE  — 

EQUITABLE 
LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY, 

The  Most  Successful  Company  in  the  World. 

WM.    D.    UARLAKP,    Manager, 
34©  Montgomery  Street. 


INSURANCE        T       COMPANY 

of  california. 

Capital, $75©,©00 

Assets,  December  31, 1880,    ■       -  $1,100,000 

D.  J.  STAPLES,  President.  GEO.  D.   DORNIN,  Secretary. 

ALPHEUS   BULL,  Vice-President.  W.  J.  DUTTON,  Asst.  Secretary. 


AGENTS    IN    ALL    PRINCIPAL    LOCALITIES. 


S.R.RHODES 

Under  the  Occidental  Hotel, 

MERCHANT  TAILOR 

Linen  and   Colored   Shirts 

And  Flannel  Underwear, 

MADE     TO      ORDER. 


Boston  and  California 

DRESS  J3EFORM 

Health,  Decency,  and  Beauty. 

MERINO  UNION  UNDER-SUITS  (Splendid.  Trj 
them).  Worth  Under  Garments,  Shoulder  Braces,  Abdom- 
inal Supports,  Hygienic  Corsets,  Children's  Corded  Waists. 
Dressmaking,  and  Patterns  Cut.     Send  Stamp  for  Circulars. 

SIRS.  M.  H.  OBElt, 

SOLE  AGENT.  430  Slitter  Street. 


BUTTERICK'S 

PATTERNS-SPRING   STYLES. 

Send  Stamp  for  Catalogue.      AGENCY,   124   POST  ST. 
San    Francisco. 


PAYOT.UPHAM&CO 

Stationers,  Booksellers, 

Commercial  Printers, 

and  Blank  Book  Manufacturers, 

304  Sansoine  Street,  near  Pine. 


LATEST 
FASHIONS 


Dress  Suits, 
Business  Suits, 


$50 
-  $30 


QPENING  DAY, 

SUNDAY,    MAY   8,    1881,  OF 

The  Newport  Swimming  Baths 

ALAMEDA. 
Second  Avenue  Station  S.  P.  C.  R.  R. 

Second  Station  from  San  Francisco. 

'  COME    ONE  I       COME   ALL  1  " 

J.  P.  WONDERLICH,  Proprietor. 

RUBBERH08E 

GARDEN    HOSE, 

Of  all  grades  and  sizes, 

THE  VERY  CHEAPEST  AND  VERY  BEST 

THE   CELEBRATED 

MALTESE    CROSS   HOSE, 

For  Garden  purposes  and  Fire  Departments. 
Manufactured  and  for  sale  by  the 

Criitta  Perchaand  Rubber  M'f'g  Co. 

JOHN   W.  TAYLOR,  Manager, 
Corner  First  and  Market  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 


REMOVAL 


JOHN    JHIDOLETON, 

(Successor  to  Middleton  S:  Farnsworth), 

COAL    DEALER, 

Has  Removed  to 

JO    POST    STREET. 

GENUINE 

BOSTON  BAKED  BEANS! 

f 


VST  RECEIVED  FROM 


F.  A.  Kennedy,  Cam  Bridgeport,  Mass., 

A  full  stock  of  his  celebrated  Baked  Pork  and  Beans,  cooked 
in  pots  on  the  old  Yankee  pr.nciple,  and  first-class  in  every 
respects.  To  lovers  of  this  delicious  article,  we  especially 
call  attention.     For  sale  by  all  first-class  grocers. 

TITCOMK   &  CO..  Sole  Agents, 

203  and  205  Sacramento  Street. 


SAMUEL  P.  MIDDLETON, 


Auctioneer. 


JOHN  BIIDOLETON  &  SON, 

Stock,  Real  Estate,  and  General 

AU  CTIO  N  E  ERS, 

116  Montgomery  Street, 

Occidental  Hotel  Block,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


BOOKS 


.1     It     O'CONNOR   A   CO. 

Dealers  in 

Books,  Stationery,  Sheet 

Itlnsic,  Pianos,  A  Organs, 

33  Dupont  St.,  S.  F. 


S.  B.  BOSWELL  &  GO 

STOCK   BROKERS, 

Removed  to  330  Montgomery  St..  San  Francisco 


GLENWOOD  MAGNETIC  SPRINGS 

EAR  SANTA   CRUZ,  CONTINUES 

open  for  the  reception  of  visitors.     Only  three  hours' 
ride  from  San  Francisco  by  Narrow  Gauge  Railroad. 

A.  J.   HA1GHT,   Proprietor, 
Glenwood  Posioffice,  Santa  Cruz  Co. 


\NE 


r\0  NO/'   SACRIFICE    YOUR    FUR- 

•*-^  NITURE,  PIANOS,  and  HOUSEHOLD  GOODS 
at  auction  sales,  while  you  are  boarding,  or  out  of  the  city,  but 

STORE    THEM, 

As  well  as  your  Trunks  and  Paintings,  with 

J.   H.    MOTT   &.    CO., 

647  Market  St., 

Nucleus  Block,  Second  floor. 

Large,    airy   brick   building,    with    elevator.      MONEY 
LOANED  on  valuable  coods.     Terms  moderate. 


Hos.mek  P.  McKoon 


Delos  Lake. 

LAKE    &    MCKOON, 

Attorneys  and  Counsellors  at  Law, 

310  Pine  Street,  Booms  1G,  13,  anil  14, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


CVKEDI   uisiUstbnB-ioaofilis 

Aire.     Pamphlet  free.     PIERCE  & 
SON, 7CH  Sac'to  st.  SaaFrincisco.CaL 


C.  BEACH, 

BOOKSELLER    AND    STATIONER, 

Just  Received, 

WEDDING.  VISITING. 

and  BIRTHDAY 

107  Montgomery  Street,  opp.  Occiti 
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THE  TUNEFUL    LIAR. 

Communistic  and  Culinary. 
How  doth  the  pious  Feejee  man 

His  missionary  take? 
On  toast  or  frizzled  in  a  pan 

Or  else  him  doth  he  bake. 

How  takes  ye  gentle  Nihilist 

His  Czar  he  loves  so  well? 
He  peppers  him  if  he  resist, 

Or  takes  him  on  the  shelL 

— John  Albro. 

Poems  of  Places. 

A  young  man  about  San  Rafael 

Said  he  didn't  believe  in  a  hell, 
But  he  very  soon  did, 
"When  they  took  off  the  lid, 

And  gave  him  some  brimstone  to  smell. 

A  learned  old  chap  in  Sonoma 
Taught  his  pig  to  read  Virgil  and  Homer  ; 
Then  he  sent  him  to  Berkeley, 
Where  his  ways  were  so  clerkly 
That  they  gave  him  a  first-class  diploma. 

There  is  a  young  man  in  San  Quentin, 
Who  didn't  go  there,  but  was  sent  in  ; 
He  burgled  a  house, 
And  now  wears  a  striped  blouse, 
And  has  seven  years  to  repent  in. 

An  old  couple  out  at  Bolinas 
Were  pestered  to  death  by  hyenas  ; 
They  said :   ' '  We  don't  care, 
If  they  won't  take  our  hair, 
For  we  haven't  a  great  deal  between  us. " 

There  was  an  old  man  of  Olema, 
A  Methodist  parson — a  screamer, 

So  they  cut  off  his  jaw 

With  a  circular  saw, 
And  packed  him  off  by  the  next  steamer. 

— A  Local  Liar. 

The  Bangs. 
See  the  lassies  with  their  bangs — 
Curling  bangs — 
What  a  world  of  fortune  on  each  tiny  ringlet  hangs, 
As  they  frizzle,  frizzle,  frizzle. 

On  the  adolescent  brow, 
All  the  nervous  beaux  to  dizzle. 
And  to  make  their  courage  mizzle, 

Until  scarcely  one  knows  how 
He  shall  say,  say,  say, 
What  will  touchingly  display 
To  the  fair  and  gentle  wearer  his  insufferable  pangs. 
From  the  bangs,  bangs,  bangs,  bangs, 
Bangs,  bangs,  bangs. 
From  the  curling  and  the  twirling  of  the  bangs. 
*  *  *  #  «  *  * 

Yet  against  the  bells,  bells,  bells, 
"With   their  harmonies,  their  melodies,  their  turbu- 
lence, and  clangs, 
We  will  match  to  waken  tender 
Emotions,  and  to  render 
Man  desperate,  the  splendor, 
The  wholly  irresistible  and  captivating  splendor 
Of  the  bangs. 
Darling  bangs,  bangs,  bangs,  bangs, 
Bangs,  bangs,  bangs. 
What  a  blank   the  world  would  come  to  but  for 
women  and  their  bangs. 

—  Unknown  Posit e. 


Song  of  the  Esthetes. 
My  lank  limp  lily,  my  long  lithe  lily. 

My  languid  lily-love,  fragile  and  thin, 
With  dank  leaves  dangling  and  flower-flap  chilly, 
That  shines  like  the  shin  of  a  Highland  gilly  ! 

Mottled  and  moist  as  a  cold  toad's  skin  ! " 
Lustrous  and  leper-white,  splendid  and  splay  ! 

Art  thou  not  utter  and  wholly  akin 

To  my  own  wan  soul,  and  my  own  wan  chin. 
And  my  own  wan  nose,  tip-tilted  to  sway 

The  peacock's  feathers,  sweeter  than  sin. 
That  1  bought  for  a  halfpenny,  yesterday  ? 

My  long  lithe  lily,  my  languid  lily, 
My  lank  limp  lily-love,  how  shall  I  win — 

Woo  thee  to  wink  at  me  ?    Silver  lily, 

How  shall  I  sing  to  thee,  softly  or  shrilly? 
"WTiat  shall  I  weave  for  thee — which  shall  I  spin— 

Rondel,  or  rondeau,  or  virelav? 
Shall  I  buzz  like  bee,  with  my  face  thrust  in 
Thy  choice  chaste  chalice?  or  choose  me  a  tin 

Trumpet?  or  touchingly,  tenderly  play 
On  the  weird  bird-whistle,  sweeter  than  sin, 

That  I  bought  for  a  halfpenny,  yesterday? 

My  languid  lily,  my  lank  limp  lily, 

My  long  lithe  lily-love,  men  may  grin — 

Say  that  I'm  soft  and  supremely  silly  ; 

What  care  I  while  you  whisper  stilly? 
What  care  I  while  you  smile?    Not  a  pin. 

While  you  smile,  while  you  whisper, '  tis  sweet  to  decay  ! 
I  have  watered  with  chlorodine,  tears  of  chagrin^ 
The  churchyard  mold  I  have  planted  thee  in, 

Upside  down,  in  an  intense  way, 
In  a  rough,  red  flower-pot,  sweeter  than  sin. 

That  I  bought  for  a  halfpenny,  yesterday. 

— Algernon  Maudle. 

Three  Women. 
Tliree  women  went  sailing  out  into  the  street 

To  the  brown-stone  front  where  the  red  flag  hung. 
They  jostled  the  crowd  all  day  on  their  feet 

While  "  going  and  going  and  gone  "  was  sung. 
For  women  must  go  where  bargains  are  had, 
And  buy  old  trash,  if  never  so  bad, 
And  husbands  must  ever  be  groaning. 

Three  husbands,  all  hungry,  went  homeward  to  dine. 

But  when  they  arrised  there  was  nothing  to  eat. 

Three  women,  all  crazy  and  feeling  so  fine. 

Were  gabbling  of  bargains  along  on  the  street, 

For  women  must  talk  of  bargains  they  buy, 

And  homes  must  suffer,  and  babes  must  cry, 

And  husbands  must  ever  be  groaning. 

Three  women  were  showing  their  husbands  with  glee 

Their  bargains  at  prices  that  never  were  beat. 
Three  husbands,  all  starving  and  mad  as  could  be, 
Were  tossing -the  bargains  out  into  the  street. 
For  men  don't  know  when  bargains  are  cheap. 
And  women,  poor  creatures,  do   nothing   but 
weep, 
And  husbands  must  ever  be  groaning. 

— //.  C.  D.hlgc  in  Puck. 


Tropic-Fruit 
Laxative 

Is  the  Best  and  Most  Agreeable  Preparation 
in  the  World 

for  Constipation,  Biliousness,  Headache,  Indigestion, 
Hemorrhoids,  Torpid  Liver,  Indisposition,  and  all  com- 
plaints arising  from  an  obstructed  state  of  the  system. 


|  PACIFIC  ROLLING  MILL  CO. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Manufacturers  of 

Railroad  axd  Merchant  Iron 

Car  and  Locomotive  Axles  and  Frames,  and  Hammered 
Iron  of  every  description.  Rolled  Beams,  Angle,  Channel, 
and  T  Iron,  Bridge,  and  Machine  Bolts,  Lag  Screws,  Nuts, 
Washers,  etc  Steamboat  Shafts,  Cranks,  Pistons,  Connect- 
ing Rods,  etc,  etc     Highest  price  paid  for  Scrap  Iron. 

OFFICE,    202    MARKET    STREET. 


One  Lozenge  is 
the  usual  dose  for 
male  adults ;  one-half 
to  three-fourths  of 
one  for  ladies  and 
children. 


Thousands  are  us- 

$     / I  V^V/\  mS lt  wi£h  l^e  best  re- 

"t  TcNS*.    'J su^s>  and  esteem  it 

-^^-rSw:    m^  highly  as   a   safe. 

L/\HvWTr<ljV  La  pleasant  and  effect- 
HTfgW 

Prepared  from^.'M  \j 
fruits  \J 

TROPIC-FRUIT  LAXATIVE  serves  the  purpose  of  pills 
and  the  usual  purgatives  (of  every  name  and  nature),  and  is 
entirely  free  from  the  many  objections  common  to  them. 
Sold  by  Druggists  everywhere.    Packed  in  bronzed  tin  boxes  only. 

Price,  25  cents.     Large  boxes,  60  ce™ts. 

Eaeh  box  bears  t/ie  Private  government  stamp,  trade-mark,  and  aiiiograjih  signature  of  the  proprietor. 


TIKE    BEST    -AJESm     dSZE-^IPIESa?    3sT ^TTJIRAIL    -&_n:I^,IEl^^,T,    WATER. 

''SUPERIOR  TO  ALL  OTHER  LAXATIVES." 

"SPEEDY,     SURE,     AND    GENTLE."— Prof.    Roberts,   KR.C.P.   London. 

The  most  certain  and  comfortable  cathartic  in  cases  of  sluggish  liver  or  piles. 

Ordinary  Dose,  a  Wiueglassrjl  before  breakfast.      Of  all  Druggists  and  Mineral  Water  Dealers. 

FOR  SALE  BY  RUHL  BROTHERS. 

522  Montgomery   Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


The  Xew  and  Magnificent 

"Hotel  del  Monte." 

MONTEREY    CAL, 

Open  all  the  Year  Round. 

NOTICE   TO    EASTERN    VISITORS. 

MOJiTEREY,  €.«..,  Dec.  16,  1S&0. 

The  rmdersijrned  begs  leave  to  ;n unn-  that 

the  "HOTEL  DEL  MOXTE"  -will  be  kept  open 
Tor  the  entertainment  of  gnosis  all  the  year 
round.  Terms  :  By  the  day,  S3  ;  week,  $17.50 ; 
month,  $70, 

GEO.   SOHONEWALD, 

MANAGER. 


IMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE   CO., 

of  London.     Instituted  1803. 
LOXDOX  ASSC'RAXCE  CORPORATJOX  of  Lon- 
don,    Established  1720. 
XORTNERX  ASSURAXCE   COMPANY  of  London 

and  Aberdeen.     Establlsed  1836. 
QUEEX  IXSURAXCE  COMPAXY of  Liverpool.    Es- 
tablished 1857. 

Aggregate  Capital $S7,092,?50 

Aggregate  Assets 41,896,933 

A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  W.  LAN'E    BOOKER, 
ROBT.  DICKSON,  Manager.  Agent  and  Attorney. 
Pacific  Branch  Office,  S.  E.  Corner  California  and  Mont- 
gomery Streets,  (Safe  Deposit  Building,)  San  Francisco. 


C  J.   HUTCHINSON.  H.   R.  MANN. 

HUTCHINSON    &.    MANN, 
Insurance  Agency, 

322  and  324  California  St.,  and  302  and  304  Sansome  St.. 
San  Francisco,  N.  E.  cor.  California  and  Sansome  Sts. 
Captain  A.  M.  Burns,  Marine  Surveyor. 
W.  L.  Chalmers,  Z.  P.  Clark,  J.  C.  Staples, 

Special  Agents  and  Adjusters. 


ESTABLISHED   1852. 

A.  P.  HOTALING  &  CO. 

Sole  Agents  for  the  J.  H.  CUTTER 

OLD   BOURBOX  WHISK1, 

And  Importers  of 

FINE    WINES    AND    LIQUORS, 
4'»9  rind  4,tl  ...irk-nri  Street,         San  Francisco. 


L.  D.  Latimer.  Wm.  W.  Morrow 

LATIMER   &.   MORROW, 

Attorneys  and  Counsellors  at  Law, 

Booms  ;*..  76,  and  "  Xevada  Block, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


P.    E  RAY  TON 


PACIFIC    IRON    WORKS 

RANKIN,   BRAYTON    &   CO., 

137  to  132  First  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Mining  Machinery  of  all  kinds,  Sugar  Mills,  Engines — 
both  Marine  and  Stationary,  Boilers,  etc.,  etc 


PRESCOTT. 


IRVING    M.    SCOTT. 


H.  T.  SCOTT. 


UNION    IRON  WORKS 

PRESCOTT,  SCOn  &  CO. 

(Oldest  and  most  extensive  Foundry  on  the  Pacific  Coast.) 

Cor.  First  and  mission  Sts., 

P.  O.  Box,  2128.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


JOS.   F.  FORDERER, 

Manufacturer  of 

Galvanized    Iro\    Cornices, 

Chininey  Tops  and   Iron   Skylight.-. 
Metal  and  Slate  Roofing.^ 

53  BEALE  STREET. 


George  Campbell.  E.  D.  Heatle\ 

DICKSON,  DeWOLF  &  CO.,      ■ 
Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants 
412  AND  414  BATTERY  ST., 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIFORNIA 


THE 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  REFINERY 

SAN    FRANCISCO, 

MANUFACTURERS    OF   ALL 

Classes  of  Refined  Sugars,  including  Loaf  Sugar 
lor  export. 

C.  ADOLPIIE  LOW,  President. 

Office — 208  California  Street. 

CHARLES  R.  ALLEN 


Wholesale 
and  Retail 
Dealer   in 


COAL 


C?IERRA  NEVADA  MINING  COMPA- 

**"^  ny.  Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San 
Francisco,  California.  Location  of  works,  Virginia  Mining 
District,  Storey  County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  o"  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  23d  day  of  April,  1881,  an  assess- 
ment (No.  6S).  of  one  dollar  ($1)  per  share  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately  in 
United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of  the 
Company,  Room  61,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  twenty-sixth  (26th)  da}-  of  May,  1881,  will  be  de- 
linquent, and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and  un- 
less payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Wednesday,  the 
fifteenth  (15th)  day  of  June,  1881,  to  pay  the  delinquent 
assessment,  together  with  the  costs  of  advertising  and  ex- 
penses of  sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

E.  L.  PARKER,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  61,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


UELCHER  SILVER  MINING  CO 

^"^  Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.  Location  of  works,  Gold  Hill,  Storey  County, 
Nevada- 
Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  twelfth  day  of  April,  1881,  an  assess- 
ment (No.  27)  of  Seventy-five  (75)  Cents  per  share  was 
levied  upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  im- 
mediately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the 
office  of  the  Company,  Room  8,  No.  327  Pine  Street  (San 
Francisco  Stock  and  Exchange  Board  Building,)  San  Fran- 
cisco, California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  the  seventeenth  (17th)  day  of  May,  1S81,  will  be 
delinquent,  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and, 
unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  TUESDAY, 
the  seventh  day  of  June,  1SS1,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assess- 
ment, together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of 
sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

JNO.   CROCKETT,  Secretary. 
Office — Room  8,  327  Pine   Street,  (S.   F.  Stock  and  Ex- 
change Board.)  San  Fra'iisco,  California. 


[Dividend  notice.— office  op 

-^^^  the  Standard  Consolidated  Mining  Company,  San 
Francisco,  May  2,  1881.  —  At  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  above-named  Company,  held  this  day, 
dividend  No.  28,  of  Seventy-five  Cents  focOperJ  share  was 
declared,  payable  on  Thursday,  May  12th,  1881,  at  the 
office  in  this  city,  or  at  the  Agency  of  the  Nevada  Bank 
of  Sari  Francisco  in  New  York. 

WM.  WILLIS,   Secretary. 
Office — Room    No.  29,   Nevada  Block,    No.    309   Mont- 
gomery Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


$5 


to  $20  per  day  at  home.     Samples  worth  S5  free.    Ad- 
dress STINSON  &  CO.,  Portland.  Maine. 


$66 


a  week  in  your  own  town.    Terms  and  55  outfit  free. 
Address  H  HALLETT  £-  CO.,  Pnrtlan  ',  Maine. 


Order  for  Honse 

or  Office  by 
Telephone  308. 

Agent  Piltsbnrg  Coal  Mining  Company. 

118    and    120    Beale    Street.    S.   F. 


7-    L.   DODGE L.   H.  SWEENEY J.  E.  RLGGLES 

DODGE,  SWEEXEY  &  €0. 

IMPORTERS, 

Wholesale  Provision  Dealers, 

AND 

COMMISSION     MERCHANTS, 

No5.  114  and  116  Market,  and  11  and  13  California  Sts. 


Books,  Pamphlets,  Cards,  Circulars,  Billheads,  Stat  ments, 
Tags,  Posters,  etc,  at  low  prices. 


California  Sugar  Refevery. 

OFFICE,      -      -       -215  Front  St. 
WORKS,    Eighth  and  Brannan     ts. 

C.  SPRECKELS,  President, 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS.  Wee-President, 

A.  B.  SPRECKELS,  Secretary. 

J.  M.  BFFFIJVGTOX, 

MINING     SECRETARY 

309  California  Street,  between-Sansome  and  Batten',  second 

floor,  Over  .'F.tna  Insurance  Co.,  San  Fjanasco 

Residence,  137  Silver  Street, 


w 


S.   P.  COLLINS  &  CO. 

'HOLESALE   AND    RETAIL 


dealers  in  Old  London  Dock  Brandies,  Port  Wines, 
Sherries,  and  all  the  choicest  brands  CLampagne,  Apple  Jack, 
Pisco,  Arrack,  Cordials,  Liquors,  etc  320  MONTGOM- 
ERY and  511  CALIFORNIA  STREETS.  S.    F. 


JOffiV  TAYLOR  &  CO. 

118  and  120  Market  Street,  and  15  and  17  California  Stree 

ASSAYERS*    MATERIALS,   MIKE 

and  Mill  Supplies,  also  Druggists'  G1a,«ware, 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


IS 


RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


Oa     J.    9     XC»     Ki 


Overland  Ticket  Office,  Oakland  Fern',  foot  of  Market  St. 

COMMENCING  SUNDA  Y,  APRIL  24, 

^      1S81,  and  until  further  notice, 

TRAINS  AND  BOATS  will  leave  SAN  FRANCISCO: 

8 .00  ^ '  ^' '  ®aityi  Local  Passenger  Train 

for  Vallejo,  Napa,  (Sonoma,)  St.  Helena  and 
Calistoga,  (Geysers);  for  Eenicia,  Davis,  and  Woodland; 
for  Sacramento,  Marysvilie,  Chico,  Red  Bluff  and  Redding 
(Portland,  Oregon)  ;  for  Colfax  and  Alta.  Connects  at  Da- 
vis, Sundays  excepted,  for  Williams,  (Colusa,)  and  Willows. 

8  00  A.  M.,  Daily,  Local  Passe?iger  Train 

for  Niles,  Livermore  and  Sacramento,  connect- 
ing with  C.  P.  Atlantic  Express.  Connects  at  Niles  with 
train  arriving  at  San  Jose  at  10.50  a.  m.  ;  also  at  Gait  for 
lone. 

Q     OQ  A.M.,  Daily,  S.P.Atlantic  Express 

7  '-J  for  Lathrop,  Visalia,  Sumner,   Newhall,  (San- 

ta Barbara,)  Los  Angeles,  Colton,  Yuma,  Maricopa,  (Pres- 
cott,)  Tucson,  Eenson,  (Tombstone,)  Deming,  N.  M., 
(Junction  A.  T.  &  S.  F.  R.  R.)  and  Rogers,  (El  Paso,  12S6 
miles  from  San  Francisco.) 

T  Q  qq  A.    31.,   Daily,  Local  Passenger 

Train  to  Haywards  and  Niles. 

Jqq  P.M.,  Daily,  Local  Passenger  Train 
*  arriving  at  San  Jose  at  5.10  p.  m. 

1    jq  P.  M.  Daily,   C.   P.  Atlantic  Ex- 

J    *_/  press  for  Sacramento,  Colfax,  Reno,  (Virginia 

City,)  Battle  Mountain,  (Austin,)  Palisade,  (Eureka,)  Og- 
den,  Omaha  and  East.  Connects  at  Davis,  Sundays  ex- 
cepted, for  Knight's  Landing. 

~>   qq  P.  M.,  Sundays  Excepted,  Local  Pas- 

_y  *  senger  Train  for  Martinez  and  Antioch. 

-  Yosemite 

1  and  Calisto- 
ga; for  Lathrop  and  Gait ;  for  Merced  and  Madera  (Yo- 
semite and  Big  Trees.) 


RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


a   qq  P.  M.,  Sundays  Excepted— \ 

7~*  Passenger  Train  for  Vallejo,  Napa  ai 


.s  qq  P.  M.j  Sundays  Excepted,  Steamer 

X""  for  Landings  on  the  Sacramento  River. 

4-30 
500 

J  *,_J  ^     Train    for  "Ogden,"  Omaha  and  East. 

Connections/or"  ValUjo  "  made  at  Vallejo  Juttctimi  from 
trains  leaving  San  Francisco  at  8.00  a.  m.,  9.30  a.  m.,  and 
3.30  P.  M-,  Daily,  and  4.00  f.  M-,  Sundays  excepted. 


*    QQ  P-  M., Daily,  S.  P.  Emigrant  Train 

7"  *%J  for  Los  Angeles,  "Deming"  and  East. 

P.   M.j    Daily,    Local   Passenger 

for  Niles  and  Livermore. 


Sunday  Excursi 
and    Martinez. 


Tickets  to  San  Pablo.  Vallejo,  Benic 
FROM   SAN    FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 


To 
Oakland. 


b  6.10 
7.00 
7-3° 
8.00 
8.30 
9.00 
9-3° 
10.00 
10.30 
11.00 


1.30 
2.00 
300 
3-3o 
4.00 
4-3° 
5.00 
5-30 
6.00 
6.30 
7.00 
8.10 
9.20 
10.40 
Bii.45 


A.   II. 
7.OO 


II.OO 
I2.00 
P.  M. 
I.  OO 
2.00 
3 

4.00 

5-oo 

6.00 

B*7-oo 

*0.2O 


p'H 
o 


B  6.IO 
B  7.30 
B  8.30 
B9.3O 


B  3-30 
B4.3O 
B  5.30 
B  6.30 


B  6.IO 
7-3° 
8.30 
9.30 
IO.30 
II.30 


12.30 
I.30 
3-3° 
4-3° 
5-3° 
6.30 
7.OO 
8.IO 
9.20 

bii-45 


8.00 
10.00 


P.  M. 
3.00 


7-3° 
8.30 
9-3° 
IO.30 
II.30 
P.  M, 
I. OO 
3.00 
4.OO 

5-oo 
6.1 

B6.30 


3-30 
4-3° 


B  6.30 


Change  cars 
at  West 
Oakland. 


TO   SAN    FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 


A.  M. 
7.00 

7-5: 
P.  M. 

2^2; 
3-50 


V.  M. 

7- IS 


B5.10 
B5.50 
6.40 
7-44 
8-44 
9.44 
10.44 
11.44 

P.   M. 

12.44 

'■44 
=•44 

3-44 
4.44 

5-44 
6.44 
7.50 
9.00 
10.20 


Ol  2 
£.£.3 


B  7.30 
B8.30 
B9.3O 
BIO.  30 


P.  M. 

3-3° 

B4.30 

B  5.3a 
B  6.30 
B  7.30 


B*5    OO 
8*5.40 

*6.25 

7.00 
8.00 
9.00 


P.   M. 

1.00 

3.00 

4.00 

5-00 

6.00 
1*7 .  20 
*8-40 
*9-55 


From 

Oakland 

(Broadway). 


A.  M. 

b  5.20 
b  6.00 
6.50 
7.24 
7-54 
8.24 
8-54 
9.24 
9-54 
10.24 
10.54 
11.24 
n-54 


P.  M. 
12.24 
12.54 
I.24 

1-54 
2-54 
3.24 
3-54 
4.24 
4-54 
5 -24 
5-54 
6.24 
6-54 
8.00 
9.10 
10.30 


B — Sundays  Excepted. 

*  Alameda  passengers  change  cars  at  Oakland 

CREEK  ROUTE. 

From  San  Francisco — Daily — 9.15  and  11. 15  a.  m.     1.15 

— 3.15  and  5.15  p.  m.    Daily  Except  Sundays — 7.15  a.  m. 

From  Oakland  —Daily — 8.i5and  10.15  a.  m.     12.15 — 2-I5 

and  4.15  p.  m.     Daily  Except  Sundays — 6.15  a.  m. 

"Official  Schedule  Time"  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co. 

Jewelers,  101  and  103  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F. 

A.  N.  TOWNE,  T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

General  SuVt.  Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Ag't. 


C.   1DOLPHE  LOW  &  CO. 
Commission  Merchants, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


QFFICE  IN  NEW  YORK,  42  CEDAR 

*"^     Street. 
AST  Liberal  advances  made  on  consignments. 


/ 


TABEK,  HARKER  &  CO. 

VPORTERS    A  ND     WHOLESALE 

GROCERS,  108  and  no  California  St.,  San  Francisco 


SPRING  ARRANGEMENT. 
Commencing  Sunday,  April   io.  1881,   and  until  fur- 
ther NOTICE. 
Passenger  trains  will  leave  San  Francisco,  from  Passenger 
Depot   on   Townsend  Street,    between  Third   and    Fourth 
Streets,  as  follows : 

8OQ    A.  M.  DAILY  for  San  Jose  and  Way  Stations. 
./VO    Returning,  arrives  S.  F.  3.37  P.  M. 
££TStages   for   Pescadero  (via   San  Mateo)  connect  with 
this  train  only. 

9QA  A.  M.   SUNDAYS  ONLY,    for   San   Jose  and 
■  OU  Way  Stations.  Returning  arrives  S.  F.  8  15,  P.M. 

1  A  A  A  A'  M"  DaiIy  (Monterey  and  Soledad  Through 
-LVf.'tfcVf  Train  for  San  Jose,  Gilroy,  (Hollister  and 
Tres  Pmos,)  Pajaro,  Cahtroville,  Monterey,  Salinas,  Soledad 
and  Way  Stations.  (Returning,  arrives  S.  F.  6.00  P.  M.)  ' 
SW  Stage  connections  made  with  this  train.  (Pescadero 
stages  via  San  Mateo  excepted.) 

3QA  P.  M.  DAILY,  Sundays  excepted,  "Monte- 
*0\J  key  ExpRiiSs,"  for  San  Mateo,  Redwood,  Menlo 
Park,  Santa  Clara,  San  Jose,  Gilroy,  (Hollister  and  Tres 
Pinos,)  Pajaro,  Castroville,  (Salinas,)  and  Monterey.  Re- 
turning, arrives  S.  F.  10.02  A.  M. 

4     0A  p-   M.  Daily  Express  for  San  Jose   and  prin- 
>  /W"  cipal  Way  Stations.     Returning,    arrives   S.    F. 
9.00  A.  M. 
SST  Sundays  only  this  train  stops  al  all  Way  Stations. 

51   £-   P.  M.  Daily,  Sundays  excepted,  for  Menlo  Park 
.JLt)  and  Way  Stations.     Returning  arrive  at  S.  F.  at 
8.00  A.  M. 

6QA  P-  M-  DAILY  for    Menlo  Park  and  Way  Sta- 
•  0\f  tions.     Returning,  arrives  S.  F.  6.40  A.  M. 

SPECIAL   RATES  TO  MONTEREY, 

SINGLE  TRIP  TICKETS $3  w 

EXCURSION   TICKETS  (ROUND    TRIP),  sold 
on  Saturdays  and  Sunday  mornings,  good  for  return 

until  following  Monday  inclusive $5  00 

Also,  EXCURSION  TICKETS  to  San  Jose  and  inter- 
mediate points,  sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sunday  mornings, 
good  for  return  until  following  Monday  inclusive. 

Ticket    Offices— Passenger  Depot,   Townsend    Street, 
and  No.  ?.  New  Montgomery  Street,  Palace  Hotel. 
A.  C.  BASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.  Asst.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


SOUTHERN  DIVISIONS. 
AST  Passengers  for  Los  Angeles  and  intermediate  points, 
as  also  Yuma  and  all  points  east  of  the  Colorado  River,  will 
take  the  cars  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  via  OAK- 
LAND, leaving  SAN  FRANCISCO  via  Ferry  Landing, 
Market  Street,  at  9.30  a.'m.  daily,  (S.  P.  Atlantic  Express 
Train.) 


insurance. 


ORGANIZED    1861. 

Capital,    -    -    ■     $600,000.00 

Re-Insurance  Reserve,     $79,542.03 
Reserve  for  unpaid  losses,  15,900.00 
NET    SIIRPLIS   over  all 
liabilities,      -      -      -      144,568.40 

Total  Assets,      -     $S40,004.43 

C.  T.  HOPKINS,  Pres.        L.  L.  BROMWELL,  V-Pres 
ZENAS  CROWELL,  Sec.  E.  T.  BARNES,  Ass.    Sec. 
A.  C.  DONNELL,  City  Fire   Surveyor. 
CAPT.  D.  F.  HUTCHINGS,   Marine  Surveyor. 


-THE  STATE    INVESTMENT  AND 

*■       INSURANCE  CO.,  of  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
FUSE  AN'D  MABJLN'E. 

STATEMENT  JANUARY  i,  1S81. 

Cash  Capital $200,000  00 

Reserve  for  Reinsurance 99,743  59 

Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses 9,004  42 

Net  Surplus 57,528  53 


Total  Assets $366,276  54 

Income  for  year  1880 $228,113  82 

Losses  paid  during  year  1880 $109,400  42 

Lossess  paid  since  organization $1,118,176  28 

We  are  also  Agents  of  the  following  Companies  : 
SEW    HAMPSIU1EE    FUCE    INSERAMCE    CO.,  of 
Manchester,  N.  H. 

Assets,  January  1,  1881 $585,334  20 

PACIFIC  FUSE  IHSIIBANCE  CO.  of  Xt«  Tort. 

Assets,  January  1,  1881 $722,319  53 

United  Assets  of  Company  and  Agencies $1,673,930  27 

officers: 

A.  J.  Bkvast,  President.     Richard  Ivfks,  Vice-President. 

Chas.  H.  Gushing,  Secretary. 

Office,  SIS  ami  .".'n  Snusoujc  St.,  S:m  Francisco. 


(T0U7H  PACIFIC  COAST  R.  R. 
•J  New  Route — Narrow  Gauqe. 

SUMMER       ARRANGEMENT 


Commencing  APRIL  4,  1881,  Boats  and  Trains  will 
leave  San  Francisco  from  Ferry  Landing,  foot  of  Market 
Street,  as  follows : 

O  ;•„  A.  M.  DAILY,  for  Alameda,  West  San  Leandro, 
O  oc  West  San  Lorenzo,  Russel's,  Mt.  Eden,  Alvarado, 
Hall's,  Newark,  Mowry's,  Alviso,  Agnew's,  Santa  Clara, 
San  Jose,  Lovelady's,  Los  Gatos,  Alma,  Wright's,  Glen- 
wood,  Dougherty's  Mill,  Felton,  Big  Tree  Grove,  Summit, 
and  Santa  Cruz. 

J~^  P.  M.,  Daily,  for  Santa  Cruz  and  all  intermediate 
•J>u  Stations. 
j    -,«  P.  M.,  Daily,  Sundays  excepted,  for  San  Jose  and 
T*v5       all  intermediate  points. 

iST  In  Alameda,  all  Through  Trains  will  stop  at  Park 
Street  and  Pacific  Avenues  onlv. 

Stages  connect  at  Los  Gatos  with  8:30  a.  m.  and  3:30 
i'.  m.  trains  for  Congress  Springs  and  Saratoga. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS 
Sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  good  until  Monday  follow- 
ing, inclusive,  to  San  Jose  and  return,  $2.50;  Santa   Cruz 
and  return,  $5. 

FERRIES  AND  LOCAL  TRAINS  FROM  SAN  FRAN- 
CISCO: 

From  San  Francisco — ^6.35,  7.35,  8.30,  9.30,  10.30, 
11.30  a.m.  12.30,  1-30,  12.30,  3.30,  4.30,  5-30,6.30, 
7.30,  8.3a,  and  11.30  p.  m. 
From  High  Street,  Alameda — '5.45,  *6-45,  7-45,  8.38, 
9-35,  to-35,  "-35  A.  M.  12.35,  U-35,  2-35.  3-35,  4-35, 
5-35,  6.35,  and  9.35    p.  m. 

t  Saturdays  and  Sundays  only. 
*  Daily,  Sundays  excepted. 
Up-town  ticket  offices,  208  Montgomery  Street.     Baggage 
checked  at  hotels  and  residences. 

Through  Trains  arrive  at  San  Francisco  at  9.35  and  10.35 
A.  M.,  and  6.35  P.   M. 

F.  W.  BOWEN,  G.  H.  WAGGONER, 

Superintendent.  Gen.  Pass.  Agent. 


Apollinans 

"THE  QUEEN  OF  TABLE  WATERS." 

British  Medical  Journal. 

"  Exceptionally  favoured.  Pure  and 
agreeable.  A  great  boon  to  continental 
travellers!'       New  York  Medical  Record. 

ANNUAL  SALE,  9  MILLIONS. 

Of  all  Grocers,  Druggists,  &=  Min.  Wat.  Dealers. 

BEWARE     OF     IMITATIONS. 

FOR  SALE   BY 

RUHL  BROTHERS 

522  Montgomery  Street, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


NATHANIEL    CIJRRY   &   BRO. 

113  Sansonie  Street,  San  Francisco, 

Importers  and  Dealers  in 

Shot-Guns,  Rifles,  and  Pistols. 

Remington,  Winchester,  and   Ken- 
nedy Repeating  Rifles. 

Colts'  and    Smith  &  Wesson    Pistols.       Sole  Agents  for 
Sharp's  Rifle  Company. 


BRITISH    AND    FOREIGN 

murine  Insurance  Co.,  Limited. 

Capital  Subscribed $5,000,000 

Capital  Paid  I'm 1 .000,000 

Cash  Reserve  Fund  (in  addition  to  capital)   1,031,741 


Pacific  Departmeut 
LONDON  AND  LANCASHIRE 

Fire  Insurance  Company, 

OF  LIVERPOOL. 

Capital- $7,500,000 

Cash  Assets 1,836,943 


MANCHESTER 
Fire   Insurance  Company, 

OF  MANCHESTER. 

Capital $5,000,000 

Casli  Assets I,2SS,367 


BALFOUR,    GUTHRIE    &.    CO. 

General  Agents. 

GEO.   W.  SPENCER,     - 


MANAGER. 


BANKING. 


THE   NEVADA   BANK 

1  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Capital  paid  up $3,000,000 

Reserve,  U.  S.  Bonds 4,000,000 


Agency  at  New  York 62  Wall  Street 

Agency  at  Virginia,  Nevada. 


Buys  and  sells  Exchange  and  Telegraphic  Transfers. 

Issues  Commercial  and  Travelers'  Credits. 

This  Bank  has  special  facilities  for  dealing  in  bullion. 
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HE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


Capital $3,000,000 

William  Alvord President. 

Thomas  Brown Cashier. 

Byron  Murray,  Jr Assistant  Cashier. 


AGENTS— Xcw  York,  Astncy  ol"  tbe  Bank  of 
California  ;  Bostou,  Tremont  National  Brink  ; 
Chicago,  1  nion  National  Bank ;  St.  Lonis,  Boat- 
men's Savings  Bank ;  New  Zealand,  the  Bank  of 
New  Zealand;  Loudon,  N.  31.  KothscliUd  it 
Sons ;  China,  Japan,  India,  and  Australia,  the 
Oriental  Bank  Corporation. 


The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre 
spondents  in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast- 
Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Berlin,  Bremen, 
Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Antwerp,  Amsterdam,  St. 
Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Christiana,  Locarno, 
Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shanghae,  Yo- 
kohama. 


THE 


ANCLO-CALIFQRNIAN  BANK 


LIMITED, 
Subscribed  Capital,     - 
Paid  Up  Capital, 
Reserve  Fund, 


F.  F.  LOW, 

J.  STEINHART, 


y  Managers. 


$3,000,000 

-       -  1,500,000 

-       -   225,000 

P.  N.  LILIENTHAL, 
Cashier. 


Draws  exchange  on  the  principal  points  in  the  United 
States,  Canada,  Europe,  Japan,  China,  India,  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  ?nd  Hawaiian  Islands. 

Issues  Commercial  and  Traveler's  credits,  available  in  any 
part  of  the  world.  Also,  deals  in  bullion,  and  does  a  gen- 
eral banking  business. 


STEAMER    TRAVEL. 


QCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY 

—  FOR  — 

JAPAN    AND    CHINA, 

Leave  Wharf,  Cor.  First  and  Brannan  Streets,  at  2  p.  m.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 

GAELIC,       OCEANIC,       BELGIC. 


Thursday,  June  : 
Tuesday,  July  19.    Friday,  Aug.  19. 


Friday,  July  1 

Saturday,  Sep.  17.       Thursday,  Oct.  6.    Friday,  Nov, 
Saturday,  Dec  3.        Wednesday,  Dec.  21. 
Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.'s  General  Offices,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  202 
Market  Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H,  GOODMAN,  Gen'I  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD,  President. 


3IG  California  Street,  San  FraucLsco. 


COMMERCIAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CALA, 
FIRE   AND    MARINE. 

Principal  office,  405  California  Street,  San  Francisco 
JOHN  H.  WISE,  President. 
CHAS.  A.  LATON,  Secretary. 


TTOME  MUTUAL 
tt  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

406  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Capital. .  .(Paid  up  in  Gold). .  .$300,000  00 
Assets,  Jan.  1,  1880 391,106  34 

PRESIDENT J.  F.  HOUGHTON. 

VICE-PRESIDENT L.  L.  BAKER. 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R.   STORY 


ROYAL,  NORWICH   UNION, 
AND  LANCASHIRE 

piRE    INSURANCE    COMPANIES, 

430  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Combined  Capital,  -    -  $22,750,000 
Combined  Assets,   -    $30,038,274.09 


FALKNER,  BELL  &.   CO. 

General  Agents. 


ff>«-  aweek,    $i  2  a  day  at  home  easily  made.    Costly  out 
Vf*     fit  free.     Address  TRUE  St  CO.,  Augusta,  Maine 


DACIFIC   COAST  STEAMSHIP   CO 

Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway  Wharf 
for  PORTLAND  (Oregon),  ev:ry  five  days,  direct,  and  for 
LOS  ANGELES,  SANTA  BARBARA,  SANTA  CRUZ, 
SAN  DIEGO,  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO,  and  other  Northern 
and  Southern  Coast  Ports,  leaving  San  Francisco  about 
every  third  day. 

For  day  and  hour  of  sailing,  see  the  Company's  advertise- 
ment in  the  San  Francisco  daily  papers. 
Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  St.,  near  Pine. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  Agents. 
No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


FOR   SITKA 


The  U.  S.   Mail  Steamship 

CALIFORNIA, 

CAPT.  JAMES  CARROLL, 

ILL  SAIL  FROM  PORT  TOWN- 

end,  Washington  Territory,  for  Sitka,  Alaska,  on 
the  1st  day  of  April,  and  on  the  1st  day  of  each  succeeding 
month  in  1S81. 

For  freight  or  passage,  apply  to  the  purser  on  board. 

March  4,  1881.  P.  B.  CORNWALL. 


w 


WILLIAMS,     DIMOJND    &    CO. 

SHIPPING   AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

Union   Building,  Junction  Market  and  Pine   Streets,   San 
Francisco. 

A  GENTS  FOR  PACIFIC  MAIL  S.  S. 

^^-  Co.  :  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co.  ;  The  Cunard 
Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co. ;  The  Hawaiian  Line  ;  The  China 
Traders'  Insurance  Co.,  Limited;  The  Marine  Insurance 
Co.  of  London ;  The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works ;  The 
Glasgow  Iron  Co. ;  Nich.  Ashton  &  Son's  Salt. 


FREE 


8  Samples  «nd  C«aJocu-  of>>estse., 
tag  articles  ea    earth.    World 

MfsCo    P22K1*.-.-  '-- 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


R.H.McDonald, 

PRESIDENT. 
San  Francisco, 

Cal.  ^ 

Established. 

1863. 

CAPITAL  STOCK 

^i.ooo.ooo.oo* 

Surplus 407,942. 17, 


JAMES  G.  STEELE  &  CO. 

CHEMISTS  AND  PERFUMERS, 

No.  635  market  Street, 

(Palace  Hotel,) 

IMPORTERS    AND    DEALERS    IN    PER- 

fumery,  Colognes,  Fancy  Goods   Toilet  Articles,  etc. 


PALACE   HOTEL  RESTAURANT 

FIRST-CLASS  IN  ALL  RESPECTS. 

QUIET  AND   DESIRABLE   PLACE 

j£s    for  Ladies,  Gentlemen,  and  Families.    £2TEntrance, 
outh  side  of  Court. A.    D.    SHARON. 


P.  SHEFFIELD.  K.  W.  SPAULD1NG 


SAW  MANUFACTURING 

^wu^^v^v^V5AJtrwtwiWuvAM^nJui:v" 

"'"      v-<?     !"Af      " 


■^^msi 


17  and  io  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Pebble  Spectacles  ! 


MILLER'S     OPTICAL    DEPOT 


135  Montgomery  St.,  nr.  Bush, 

Opposite  Occidental  Hotel. 

COMPOUND  ASTIGMATIC  LENSES 

Mounted  to  Order.    AST  Two  Hours  Notice. 

_^^**    The  most  complicated  cases  of  defective  vision  thor- 
oughly diagnosed,  free  of  charge. 


ALASKA 

COMMERCIAL  CO. 


No.  310  Sansome  Street? 

WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS 
HUNTINGTON,  HOPKINS  &  CO., 

importers  of 

Hardware,  Iron,  Steel,  and  Coal. 


Junction  Bush  and  Marbet  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 
52  to  58  K  Street,  Sacramento. 


LIFE   SCHOLARSHIP,    $70 

£3- SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR. "SI 


CLOVE  DEPARTMENT! 


FOSTER 
[GLOVES 

ARE  THE 

Most  Popular 
GLOVES 

OF     THE     DAY. 


fr^M^ 


KXX3 


C3-XjiC2>T7-£IS 

(patented  june  13th,  1876.) 


WE  TRY  ON 

THE 

Foster  Gloves, 

AND 
,  Guarantee  Them  to  Fit. 

TRY  ONE  PAIR 

And  you  will  wear  no  other. 


Ladies  who  have  not  worn  the  Foster  Gloves,  should  give  them  a  trial.  We  have  now  been  selling  this  celebrated 
Glove  for  one  year,  and  we  can  truly  state  that  our  Glove  trade  is  the  largest  of  any  House  on  the  Coast,  We  send  them 
by  mail  or  express  to  any  part  of  the  country. 

Our  stock  of  Silk  and  Lisle  Thread  Gloves  for  Ladies  and  Children  is  also  very  large,  to  which  we  invite  special 
attention.     Lace  Mitts  for  Ladies  and  Children  in  black  and  colors. 


DOANE  &   HENSHELWOOD 

132  Kearny  Street,  Thurlow  Block. 


SPECIAL  REDUCTION 

IN   STERLING   SILVERWARE! 

IN  ORDER  TO  REDUCE  OUR  LARGE  STOCK  OF  ORNA- 
MENTAL AND  TABLE  SILVERWARE,  WE  OFFER  EVERY 
ARTICLE  IN  THIS  LINE 

POSITIVELY  AT  COST. 


EXAMINE   OIR  PRICES   BEFORE   1>I  IH  H  1SIVG. 


LOUIS  BRAVERMAN  &  CO. 

Successors  to  Braverman  &  Levy,  No.  119  Montgomery  St. 


Eclipse      champagne      Extra  Dry 

USED    BY    ALL   CONNOISSEURS. 


HENRY  F.  MILLER 

PIANOS,   OF    BOSTON, 

Are  pronounced  the  BEST  by  the  leading  artists  of  the  present 

time,  and  are  used  by  them  in  public  and  private. 
ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES  mailed  to  any  address. 

WOODWORTH,  SCHELL    &    CO., 

Sole  Agents,  105  Stockton  Street,  San  Francisco. 


HERRMANN'S 

Spring  and  Summer  Style 

SILK    DRESS    HATS 

NOW  OUT! 

Alio,  Just  Received,  a  Large  Stock  of  Novelties  in  Fine  Stiff  and  Soft  Felt  Hats,  suitable  for 

Spring  Wear. 


336  KEARNY  STREET,       NEAR  PINE. 


ITSTANDS  ATTHE  HEAD! 


SEWING  MACHINE 

TABLES    APPRECIATING    THE 

BEST,  and  desiring  reliability  in  work,  will  have  no 
other.     Send  for  circular  to 

J.  W.   EVANS, 
29  Post  Street,     -      San  Francisco. 


Scud    for    our    ILLUSTRATED    CATALOGUE   ot 

RATTAN  FURNITURE. 


This  Cut    represents    our    LADY'S    CHESHIRE 
ROCKER,  No.  0-11.  $8.50. 

WAKEFIELD~1lATTAN  CO. 

644  Market  St.,  opp.  Palace  Hotel. 

THUNDER  POWDER  GOMP'Y. 

OFFICE, 

606  Montgomery  St.,  Room  4. 

WM.  SHERMAN President 

C.  M.  OAKLEY Secretarv 

CHARLES  DE  LACY General  Manager 

BOARD    OF    DIRECTORS. 

WM.  SHERMAN,  GEO.  W.  PRESCOTT, 

F.  M.  PIXLEY,  E.  G.  WAITE, 

W.  W.  DODGE,  CHAS.  DE  LACY, 

WM.  M.  STEWART. 

This  Company  offers  to  the  public  a  new  explosive — an 
entirely  new  invention,  powerful,  cheap,  and  safe,  and  in 
every  respect  superior  to  any  other  explosive  now  in  use. 

The  Officers  of  the  Company  will  take  pleasure  in  com- 
municating to  miners,  and  others  desiring  to  experiment  with 
the  same,  full  particulars  by  mail,  or  personal  ex  jlanation 

DRY  M0N0P0LE 

(EXTRA) 
From  Messrs.  Heidsieck  &  Co.  Reims 

A.  VIGN1ER,  SOLE  AGENT. 

JN©.  F.  GEARY,  HI.  D., 

For  the  last  18  years  at  632  Howard  Street,  San  Francisco, 

LJAS    REMOVED    TO     OAKLAND. 

Consulting  Rooms:  Erie  House,  1113  Broadway. 
Office  Hours,  1  to  5  F.  M.  Mornings  and  evenings  at  Mar- 
athon Park,  Telegraph  Avenue. 

N.  B. — Messages  left  at  the  office  or  residence  attended  to. 

NATHANIEL  GRAY.  C.  S.  WRIGHT.  J.  A.  CAMPBELL. 

N.  GRAY  &   CO., 


UNDERTAKERS, 

Gil  Sncramcnto  Street. 


It  is  needed  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year, 
in  every  house  in  the 
land,  for  cleaning  Pol-, 
ished  Metals  of  Ev-  . 
ery  Description.  Con- 
tains no  acid  or  grit. 


^^^^^Mt^iiiJ/iM^^^^^ 


LUSTRO 


<#> 


Adapted  for  Cleaning 
and    Polishing    Solid 
Silver    Ware,    Silver- 
^T"  Plated    Ware,    Gold- 
I  Plated  Ware,  Nickel 
;. Plate  on  Stoves,  Nick- 
eled Show  Cases,  Soda 
Fountains,  Brass  and 
Copper  Ware. 


W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO.,  ACENTS  PACIFIC  COAST,  NO,  112, 114, 116, 118  BATTERY  ST. 


The  Argonaut. 


VOL.  VIII.     NO.  20. 


SAN    FRANCISCO,    MAY  14,    1881. 


PRICE,  TEN  CENTS. 


TUCKER,    THE    SCOUT. 


A  Romantic  Story  of  the  Rebellion,  Told  by  a  Rebel. 


After  the  boys  had  gained  the  major's  consent  to  tell  them 
a  story,  in  order  to  amuse  them  during  the  hours  of  dark- 
ness that  precede  bed-time,  for  those  who  love  a  "camp- 
hunt,"  and  had  settled  down  to  listen,  the  major  gave  us  the 
following  recital : 

In  1863,  some  time  after  the  fall  of  Vicksburg,  General 
"  Red  "  Jackson  was  in  command  of  the  cavalry  in  Missis- 
sippi, with  headquarters  generally  located  at  Canton.  On 
one  of  my  numerous  journeys  from  Mobile  to  Memphis,  and 
other  points  within  the  Federal  lines,  I  was  detained  at  Can- 
ton for  a  couple  of  weeks,  awaiting  the  return  of  a  special 
messenger,  whom  I  had  sent  to  Richmond  with  certain  pa- 
pers, and  during  this  sojourn  there  I  met  with  the  person 
who  was  known  throughout  all  that  region  as  "Tucker,  the 
Scout."  My  acquaintance  (if  you  could  call  it  so)  with  this 
singular  being  began  under  the  following  horrible  circum- 
stances :  I  was  not  on  duty  at  Canton,  and  had  nothing  to 
do  except  to  kill  time  in  any  way  I  could  while  awaiting  the 
return  of  my  messenger.  There  were  some  Yankee  prison- 
ers detained  there,  and  the  upper  story  of  a  large  store  was 
occupied  as  a  military  prison.  One  evening,  supposing  it  to 
be  possible  that  among  these  prisoners  there  might  be  some 
one  from  Missouri  whom  1  knew,  I  went  to  the  prison  to  take 
a  look  at  them.  I  did  not  find  any  acquaintances  among 
them,  but  spent  an  hour  chatting  pleasantly  with  the  "  boys 
in  blue,"  giving  them  such  consolation  as  was  possible  under 
their  dreary  and  uncomfortable  circumstances.  I  found 
among  these  prisoners  (as  I  had  generally  found  among  the 
Yankees  who  were  in  our  hands)  that  the  chief  complaint 
they  had  to  make  in  regard  to  their  treatment  was  on  ac- 
count of  the  bad  quality  and  insufficient  quantity  of  the  ra- 
tions furnished  them.  The  fact  was  that  these  men,  who 
had  been  accustomed  to  the  bountiful  supplies  furnished  by 
the  Federal  authorities,  never  remained  long  in  Confederate 
prisons  without  getting  into  a  condition  of  chronic  hunger. 
One  of  them  said  : 

"  It's  pretty  hard  on  us.  We  don't  see  how  we  are  to  keep 
up  health  and  strength  upon  a  small  pone  of  corn-bread  and 
a  little  slip  of  meat,  cured  without  salt,  by  the  charcoal  pro- 
cess. The  little  we  get  is  eaten  without  relish  because  of  the 
lack  of  salt.    We  feel  as  if  we  were  slowly  starving  to  death." 

I  answered  :  "  Yes,  it  is  pretty  rough.  But  when  you  get 
used  to  it  you  won't  mind  it  so  much.  I  suppose  that  you 
prisoners  live  just  as  the  soldiers  do  who  are  guarding  you." 

"  I  guess  that's  so,"  said  another  Yank.  "  The  other  day 
our  miserable  ration  was  shorter  than  usual,  and  I  took  mine 
in  my  hand  and  showed  it  to  the  sergeant  of  the  guard,  and 
asked  him  whether  he  really  expected  us  to  live  on  such  ra- 
tions as  that.  He  looked  at  it,  put  his  hand  into  his  haver- 
sack, and  took  out  his  own  ration,  saying : 

"  '  Well,  here  is  mine  ;  I'll  trade  you  mine  for  yours,  and 
give  a  one-dollar  Confederate  note  to  boot  ! ' 

"  I  looked  at  his  wretched  supply,  and  refused  to  ex- 
change." 

"You  ought  to  be  satisfied  then,"  I  said,  "that  we  are  do- 
ing the  best  we  can  for  you.  In  fact,  I  am  paying  twenty 
dollars  a  day  for  my  board,  and  I  get  little  more.  True,  the 
landlord  has  a  little  salt  that  he  got  by  digging  up  the  dirt 
in  an  old  smoke-house,  piling  it  up  in  an  ash-hopper,  and 
pouring  water  over  it ;  which  water,  boiled  down,  yielded  up 
the  salt  that  had  trickled  down  from  the  meat  cured  long 
ago.  The  salt  is  about  the  color  of  Scotch  snuff,  but  it  sea- 
sons food  a  little." 

"  Is  this  country  so  nearly  starved  out?"  said  another.  "I 
thought  it  was  as  fertile  as  any  land  on  earth." 

"  And  you  are  correct  in  that  opinion,"  I  said.  "There  is 
food  enough  in  Mississippi  to-day  to  feed  the  army  for  a 
year.  The  trouble  is  not  in  the  scarcity  of  supplies,  but  is 
in  the  fact  that  the  government  is  always  short  of  '  trans- 
portation,' and  there  is  no  way  to  get  these  supplies  to  the 
points  where  they  are  needed.  You  will  fare  better  as  soon 
as  the  bridges  between  here  and  Meridian  can  be  repaired." 

While  we  were  talking  a  young  man  had  entered  the  long 
room,  and  was  standing  about  half-way  down  the  length  of 
it,  laughing  and  talking  with  a  Yankee.  Their  conversation 
soon  became  so  animated  as  to  attract  our  attention,  and 
mine  was  especially  drawn  to  this  youth.  He  was  clad  in  a 
neat  and  beautiful  suit  of  gray  cloth  ;  he  wore  a  fine,  black, 
felt  hat,  in  which  a  single  long  black  feather  was  fastened  in 
front  by  a  bright  steel  buckle,  and  drooped  back  over  the 
crown  and  rim  of  the  hat.  He  was  small,  but  compactly 
built,  and  in  ever)'  pose  and  movement  as  graceful  and  as 
bright  as  Apollo.  There  was  such  a  jaunty,  trim  appearance 
about  him  that  one  could  scarcely  see  him  without  desiring 
to  look  at  him  again,  and  the  second  glance  revealed  a  face 
of  remarkable  beauty,  in  which,  however,  there  was  at  once 
perceived  something  unnatural,  fascinating,  unearthly  almost. 
The  short-cut  hair  was  black  as  jet,  and  curled  up  every- 
where close  to  the  scaip.  The  brow  was  low,  but  broad  and 
beautifully  moulded.  The  eyes  were  large,  black,  and  soft 
— almost  melting  in  their  dewy  splendor.  The  face  was 
beardless,  delicate,  and  the  cheeks,  which  were  absolutely 
rosy,  (not  many  cheeks  are  so,)  glided  off  softly  into  a  prom- 
inent chin,  perfectly  formed  but  of  unusual    length.     His 


nose  was  high,  straight,  and  pointed,  with  thin,  wide  nostrils, 
and  the  mouth  was  small,  but  full  and  red,  especially  the 
short,  plump  upper  lip.  Altogether,  he  was  one  of  the  most 
strikingly  handsome  young  men  I  ever  saw.  But  there  was  a 
sort  of  strange,  aimless,  constant  nervousness  about  every 
graceful  line  and  movement  of  his  face  and  form  that  created 
in  all  who  saw  him  an  instant  feeling  of  doubt,  uncertainty, 
even  anxiety — an  undefined  impression  that  about  this  beau- 
tiful being  there  must  be  something  unusual,  something 
outre,  perhaps  something  wrong.  These  were  the  first  words 
I  heard  the  boy  speak,  and  they  were  spoken  clearly,  inci- 
sively, in  a  peculiar,  ringing,  silvery,  bantering  tone  : 

"  Oh  yes  !  Of  course  the  Yanks  and  all  other  men  are  brave 
enough  when  there  is  a  crowd  of  them  together,  and  the 
danger  is  distributed  among  so  many  that  no  one  can  feel 
his  own  particular  share  in  it ;  but  personal  courage  is  only 
exhibited  in  the  contests  of  man  to  man,  and  when  it  comes 
to  that  we  Southerners  defy  God's  earth  to  match  us." 

"  Oh,  I  know,"answered  the  Yankee,  "  that  the  Southerners 
are  brave — nobody  doubts  that.  But  I  rather  guess  that  a 
good  many  of  us  feel  able  to  hold  our  own  in  most  any  kind  of 
a  fight.  '  Dixie'  showrs  splendid  dash — ilan  as  the  French  call 
it ;  but  we  Yankees  ''came  to  stay.''" 

"Yes,"  said  the  young  man,  "with  you  war  is  on  a  wrong 
basis,  like  everything  else.  An  army  is  a  corporation,  or- 
ganized to  fight  with  machinery.  The  mob  is  all,  and  the 
individual  is  nothing.  They  love  their  country  for  what  they 
can  make  out  of  it.  They  commit  wholesale  murder  for 
political  supremacy  and  pecuniary  gain,  and  pretend  that 
they  are  '  too  pious  to  fight  duels,'  and  hence  legislate  against 
the  'code  of  honor,'  which  furnishes  the  only  decent  way 
for  gentlemen  to  settle  their  quarrels.  But  the  sentiment 
which  holds  that  patriotism,  piety,  and  the  honor  of  men  and 
women  are  worth  nothing  except  money  value,  is  cowardice, 
not  religion.  Where  there  are  no  duels  there  can  be  no 
gentlemen,  for  gentlemen  must  fight  when  there  is  occasion 
for  it,  and  they  never  '  go  to  law  '  to  get  satisfaction  for  an 
insult." 

"Isuppose,"saidthe  Yankee,  "that  we  would  be  as  ready  for 
it  as  other  men  if  our  laws  permitted  it.  I  suppose  that  we 
would  not  have  such  laws  if  it  were  not  necessary  to  have 
them  in  order  to  prevent  dueling.  We  think  that  the  cus- 
tom is  one  of  the  '  relics  of  barbarism,'  and  that  it  belongs  to 
the  same  stage  of  civilization  that  makes  possible  the  fact  of 
African  slavery,  the  Democrat;*'  pany.  and  the  Southern 
Methodist  Church.  We  are  in  a  fair  way  to  bury  some  of 
these  '  relics'  out  of  sight  forever,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  others  will  not  be  preserved  much  longer." 

"  But,"  said  the  young  man,  laughingly,  while  a  baleful 
light  burned  in  his  beautiful  eyes,  "you  wander  away  from 
the  question.  We  were  talking  of  '  personal  courage.'  Now, 
I  don't  doubt  that  you  are  a  pretty  good  soldier  for  a  Yankee, 
but  you  havn't  got  true  'grit.'  You  can't  sight  down  the 
barrel  of  my  revolver  without  flinching,  but  Southern  gentle- 
men can  meet  death,  single-handed,  with  a  smile.  You  can't 
face  it  even  as  a  test.     Try  it,  if  you  dare  !  " 

And  with  a  light,  mocking  laugh  he  extended  his  arm. 
The  Yankee  looked  startled  for  a  moment,  but  he  shut  one 
eye  and  calmly  sighted  down  the  barrel  of  the  pistol  with 
the  other. 

"  You  had  belter  dodge,"  said  the  young  man,  with  a  tan- 
talizing laugh.  "I  am  going  to  fire  at  the  word  'three.' 
Dodge!     Dodge!     'One!'     'Two!'" 

The  Yankee  never  flinched. 

"  '  Three  ! ' " 

At  the  word,  the  long,  delicate  finger  pressed  down  upon 
the  trigger,  a  loud  report  rang  through  the  room,  and  the 
poor  Yankee  dropped  dead  in  his  tracks,  a  bullet  having 
crashed  through  the  right  eye  into  his  brain. 

A  thrill  of  horror  ran  through  every  one  at  the  sight 
of  this  cowardly,  cold-blooded,  inhuman  murder,  while  the 
young  man  stood  looking  down  upon  his  victim,  his  beauti- 
ful face  still  wreathed  with  that  mocking,  wicked  smile,  and 
his  parted  lips  flecked  with  a  light  froth,  like  foam.  It  was 
only  for  an  instant.  I  sprang  forward  and  seized  his  delicate 
throat  with  a  grasp  that  forced  skin,  nerve,  and  muscle 
against  the  very  bone,  with  one  hand,  and  with  the  other 
clutched  the  pistol,  saying  :  "  Give  it  up,  murderer,  coward, 
brute  ! "  He  gave  up  the  weapon  at  once,  standing  passively 
and  offering  not  the  slightest  resistance.  Upon  seeing  this, 
I  released  his  throat.  He  gulped  as  if  I  had  choked  him 
pretty  hard,  and  then  said,  mildly  and  pleasantly,  and  with  a 
beaming  smile  : 

"  Major,  it  is  rather  rough  to  choke  a  man  so  for  a  mere 
accident  like  that." 

"Accident !"  I  cried,  astounded. 

"Certainly,"  he  said,  with  his  wicked  smile.  "Every  one 
saw  that  I  was  in  perfect  good  humor,  and  was  only  joking 
the  Yank.  I  hope  no  one  doubts  that  the  pistol  was  dis- 
charged by  accident." 

1  was  simply  dumbfounded  by  the  calm  assurance  with 
which  he  spoke.  But  I  called  the  sergeant  of  the  guard,  and 
upon  his  coming  up  I  said  : 

"Take  this  man  into  custody,  and  report  the  fact.  I 
charge  him  with  the  willful  murder  of  a  prisoner,  and  will 
appear  to  testify  to  the  same  whenever  desired  to  do  so." 

"And  your  testimony  will  show,  I  think,  that  the  occur- 
rence was  altogether  accidental,"  said  the  young  man,  very 
quietly. 

The  sergeant  carried  him  off.     The  Yankees  with  whom  I 


had  been  conversing  were  greatly  grieved  at  the  sad  fate  of 
their  fellow-prisoner,  but  they  really  supposed  that  his  death 
was  accidental.  They  thought  it  uncharitable  to  suppose 
that  such  a  nice,  gentlemanly  young  fellow  could  have  com- 
mitted an  act  so  abominable  as  this  was,  if  it  was  intention- 
ally done.  As  I  passed  through  the  guard-room,  on  leaving 
the  prison,  I  said  : 

"  Sergeant,  who  is  the  young  man  that  shot  the  prisoner?" 

"They  call  him 'Tucker, the  Scout,'"  answered  the  sergeant. 

Before  I  had  been  long  at  my  boarding-house,  I  received 
a  request  from  General  "  Red"  Jackson  to  come  round  to  his 
headquarters.  After  the  usual  preliminaries,  the  general 
said  : 

"  I  understand  that  you  were  present  when  Tucker  shot  a 
prisoner  this  evening.  I  am  informed,  also,  that  you  are  a 
lawyer." 

I  said  that  his  information  was  correct.  At  his  request  I 
narrated  the  circumstances  just  as  they  had  occurred. 

"  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  act  ? "  said  General  Jackson. 

"  I  think  it  was  a  deliberate,  premeditated,  malicious  mur- 
der, for  which  he  ought  to  be  hung." 

"I  suppose  so,"  said  General  Jackson  musingly,  "although 
he  could  make  a  very  strong  argument  to  show  that  it  was 
an  accident." 

"  Yes,"  I  said,  "  the  other  prisoners  believed  his  pretense 
that  it  was  accidental." 

"  It  was  murder,"  said  the  General  decisively.  "  I  know 
it.  But  the  fact  puts  me  in  an  awkward  position.  Tuckers 
services  as  a  scout  have  been  almost  invaluable  to  me,  but  he 
is  not  a  soldier.  He  has  steadily  refused  to  enlist,  and  be- 
ing a  refugee  from  Missouri  it  is  contrary  to  Confederate 
law  to  conscript  him.  They  say  he  has  killed  twenty-three 
Yankees  with  his  own  hand,  three  of  whom  were  prisoners 
whom  he  murdered  in  cold-blood.  He  is  not  a  soldier,  and 
cannot  be  court-martialed,  as  the  'Articles  of  War'  do  not 
apply  to  citizens.  There  are  no  civil  courts  to  send  him  be- 
fore. The  last  crime  he  committed  before  this  one  occurred 
after  I  took  command  of  this  point,  and  was,  as  he  claimed, 
also  an  accident.  General  McPherson,  who  was  commanding 
at  Vicksburg,  sent  in  a  demand  by  flag  of  truce  for  the  rendi- 
tion of  Tucker,  and  I  surrendered  him  as  the  easiest  way  of 
disposing  of  the  case.  1  hardly  know  what  to  do  about  it  in 
this  instance." 

"  Why  did  not  McPherson  execute  him  ?  " 

"  He  never  got  the  chance.  They  put  handcuffs  on  Tucker, 
and  pu!  him  .on  the  train  at  Big  Black  Bridge,  to  take  him 
into  Vicksburg.  Tucker  doubled  his  thumbs  up  in  his  palms 
and  fingers,  slipped  the  handcuffs  off,  struck  the  guard  on 
the  temple  with  the  iron  rings,  jumped  the  train,  and  in  a 
short  time  returned  to  this  vicinity.  The  soldiers  here  con- 
demn his  conduct,  but  sympathize  strongly  with  the  man, 
especially  because  they  understand  that  his  family  were  ter- 
ribly wronged  by  the  Yankees  in  Missouri,  and  also,  because 
they  do  not  think  he  is  entirely  sane.  He  must  be  punished, 
but  I  hardly  see  how  to  get  at  it  legally." 

"  Wait  a  day  or  two,"  said  I.  "  Perhaps  General  McPher- 
son may  demand  him  again." 

"  I  hope  he  will,"  said  Jackson. 

It  happened  as  I  had  suggested,  for  in  about  forty  hours  a 
flag  of  truce  came  in  from  the  Yankee  outpost  at  Big  Black, 
with  a  requisition  for  Tucker,  and  he  was  at  once  delivered 
up  to  the  Yankees,  and  carried  away  by  them.  A  young  girl 
rushed  out  to  where  Tucker  sat  on  his  horse,  as  they  were 
about  to  leave,  and  clinging  to  his  knees  in  an  agony  of  grief 
and  despair,  appealed  to  the  Confederates  to  rescue  their 
companion  in  spite  of  General  Jackson's  order.  Tucker  was 
greatly  provoked  by  her  action,  and  requested  her  mother  to 
come  and  take  the  foolish  child  away.  She  did  so,  and  he 
was  carried  away  within  the  Federal  lines. 

I  think  this  was  on  Friday  morning  ;  and  on  the  following 
Sunday  night,  while  I  sat  smoking  my  pipe,  and  sighing  for 
the  return  of  my  Richmond  messenger,  there  was  a  knock 
at  the  outer  door  of  my  room,  which  opened  upon  a  small 
yard.  I  opened  the  door,  and  the  lithe  form  and  handsome 
face  of  "  Tucker,  the  Scout,"  presented  themselves  in  the 
doorway.  I  was,  of  course,  a  good  deal  surprised  at  this  un- 
expected apparition  ;  but,  mastering  my  astonishment,  I  in- 
vited him  to  come  in  and  be  seated.  He  did  so,  and,  tak- 
ing off  his  hat,  clearly  revealed  the  beautiful  contour  of  his 
head  and  neck. 

"  I  am  in  trouble,"  he  said,  "  and  want  to  talk  to  you  a 
little." 

"Well,  what  is  the  matter?" 

"  I  have  had  a  pretty  narrow  escape,  and  this  thing  of  be- 
ing handed  over  to  the  Yankees  whenever  they  choose  to  call 
for  me,  is  more  than  I  can  stand.  I  have  been  thinking  of 
getting  the  boys  together  and  making  a  speech  to  them  that 
would  stop  it." 

"  I  am  not  on  duty  here,"  I  answered  ;  "but  as  you  have 
apprised  me  of  your  intention  to  create  insubordination  in 
General  Jackson's  command,  I  will  take  care  that  you  have 
no  opportunity  to  make  a  speech  at  all." 

"You  mean  that  you  will  arrest  me? "he  said,  and  his 
hand  crept  round  to  the  handle  of  a  pistol  on  his  hip. 

"  Certainly,  I  will,"  said  I,  fixing  my  gaze  steadily  upon 
him,  "if  you  say  anything  more  about  this  speech-making." 

"You  are  a  pretty  bold  man  to  say  that,"  he  answered. 
"  But  let  it  pass.     I  want  you  to  advise  me  what  to  do." 

"Tell  me  first  how  you  got  back  to  this  place 

"  Perhaps  I  had  better  not.     You  seem  to  have 
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udices  against  murder — even  the  murder  of  a  Yankee  or  of 
a  Dutchman." 

He  said  this  with  a  light,  mocking  laugh  that  actually  made 
my  blood  run  cold. 

"Yes,  I  loathe  crime*.  But,  nevertheless,  tell  me  how  you 
got  back." 

"  It  is  very  singular.  Sensible,  clear-headed  men  like  you 
and 'Red'  Jackson  think  that  if  ten  thousand  rebels  and 
ten  thousand  Yanks  go  out  and  butcher  each  other  all  day 
long,  that's  'war,'  'glorious  war.'  If  even  one  thousand  on 
each  side  go  at  it,  that's  a  'skirmish,'  and  it's  all  right  and 
honorable.  If  even  five,  or  three,  or  two  on  a  side  shoot  and 
stab,  it  is  a  small 'skirmish,' or  a 'picket  fight,' and  is  not 
criminal.  But  when  I  kill  one  of  the  miserable  scoundrels, 
because  I  hate  them  all,  that's  murder." 

"  Certainly,  sir.  It  is  murder,  without  reference  to  the 
number  engaged,  when  it  is  done  from  personal  hatred,  or 
from  any  private  motive.     But  how  did  you  get  back?" 

"When  they  took  me  before  General  McPherson,  in  the 
camp  near  Vicksburg,  he  indulged  in  what  I  suppose  to  be 
the  usual  cant  and  hypocrisy  about  my  '  wickedness,'  until  I 
interrupted  him  by  asking  him  whether  he  drew  any  extra 
pay  for  lecturing  prisoners  ;  and  when  he  answered  no,  but 
that  it  was  my  '  youth,  courage,  and  good  looks  that  awak- 
ened interest '  and  led  him  to  talk  to  me,  I  assured  him  that 
he  was  wasting  both  time  and  eloquence,  and  had  better  get 
down  to  business.  The  Yankee  seemed  actually  to  be  taken 
with  me,  and  finally  offered  me  pretty  large  advantages  in  one 
way  and  another  if  I  would  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
gridiron  flag,  with  a  purpose  to  keep  it,  join  the  Yankees,  and 
scout  for  him  along  the  Yazoo.  I  asked  what  would  be  the 
result  if  I  refused,  and  he  said  that  he  would  have  me  hanged 
at  sun-down.  'Shot,  you  mean,'  said  I.  'No,'  said  he, 
'  hanged.'  '  Well,'  said  I,'  you  had  better  get  your  rope  ready. 
It  will  not  be  long  until  sun-down.'  Then  he  said  :  '  So  you 
have  made  up  your  mind  to  hang  rather  than  accept  my 
offer?'  I  told  him  that  if  it  had  to  be  decided  then,  I  had; 
if  he  would  give  me  until  morning  to  think  it  over,  I  could 
not  now  say  what  conclusion  I  might  come  to.  After  some 
more  talk  he  concluded  to  give  me  until  sun-up  instead  of 
sundown.  They  put  me  under  close  guard  in  a  tent.  One 
Yankee  stood  outside  with  his  gun,  and  a  big  fat  Dutchman 
stayed  in  the  tent  with  me.  When  he  got  sleepy  he  made 
me  lie  down  beside  him,  and  put  one  bracelet  of  a  pair  of 
handcuffs  on  his  own  left  wrist  and  the  other  on  my  right 
one.  He  then  took  a  big  butcher-knife,  and  stuck  the  point 
of  it  in  the  ground  beside  him,  the  handle  sticking  up. 
He  assured  me  that  the  knife  was  for  my  special  benefit,  and 
that  if  I  moved  hand  or  foot  during  the  night  he  would  rip 
me  all  to  pieces  with  the  knife.  He  made  fritters  of  the 
King's  English  in  his  talk,  and  repeated  his  threats  over  and 
over  again,  until  I  thought  the  brute  would  never  go  to  sleep. 
He  went  to  sleep,  however,  at  last,  and  as  soon  he  snored 
fully  and  regularly,  I  laid  my  thumb  down  straight  in  the 
palm  of  my  hand,  drew  my  fingers  close  up  together,  that 
way,"  said  Tucker,  stretching  out  his  long,  slender  hand  in 
the  position  described  by  him,  "  and  slipped  my  hand  through 
the  iron  ring  without  the  slightest  difficulty.  I  then  lightly 
and  quickly  put  one  hand  over  the  Dutchman's  mouth,  and 
glued  my  fingers  to  it,  at  the  same  instant  that  I  seized  his 
butcher-knife  with  the  other  hand,  and  with  one  strong, 
quick  blow  plunged  the  full  length  of  the  blade  into  his 
stupid  carcass  right  above  the  collar-bone,  and  then  jerked 
the  handle  back  and  forward  a  time  or  two  to  cut  through 
the  windpipe  and  main  arteries.  He  did  not  squeal  nor 
kick.  He  drew  his  legs  up  once,  and  then  straightened  them 
out  again,  and  in  a  minute,  or  a  minute  and  a  half  at  most, 
he  was  as  dead  as  Julius  Caesar.  I  cut  a  slit  in  the  side  of 
the  tent  with  the  Dutchman's  knife,  and  slipped  through.  I 
crept  along  until  I  got  to  the  edge  of  the  brush,  and  then 
'  lit  out'  for  Canton,  and  to-night  I  am  here." 

He  gave  this  grim  recital  in  a  strange,  quiet,  matter-of-fact 
way  that  rendered  it  atrociously  realistic.  I  had  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  he  told  it  precisely  as  the  thing  had 
occurred. 

"  And  what  do  you  propose  to  do  here  ?" 

"That  is  just  the  question.  Do  you  think  Jackson  will 
surrender  me  to  the  Yankees  again?" 

"  Yes  !  or  hang  you  himself." 

"And  you,  I  suppose,  would  approve  of  that  disposition 
of  me  ?" 

"  If  any  objection  could  be  reasonably  made  to  such  a 
course,  I  suppose  it  would  be  based  upon  the  fact  that  you 
are  regarded  by  some  persons  as  a  monomaniac,  and,  there- 
fore, irresponsible  for  your  crimes." 

"  That  is  worse  than  Hobson's  choice,"  he  answered, 
laughing  lightly ;  "either  a  lunatic,  or  a  murderer,  or  both. 
Do  you  think  a  man  might  be  both? — crazy  and  also  crim- 
inal?" 

"  Certainly,  I  think  you  are  a  perfect  example  of  the  blend- 
ing of  these  two  characteristics." 

"  I  am  sure  I  don't  know,"  he  said  in  a  quiet,  musing  way, 
"  I  can  at  any  time  shut  my  eyes  and  see  our  quiet,  old 
country  home  on  Sugar  Creek,  there  in  Missouri.  I  can  see 
the  fertile  bottom-fields  covered  with  a  light  veil  of  new-fallen 
snow.  The  clear,  thin  blue  smoke  of  burning  hickory  floats 
away  peacefully  from  the  old  stone  chimney  into  the  still, 
star-light  night.  The  cattle  stand  about  the  barn  and  at  the 
bars,  chewing  their  cud  contentedly.  The  fowls  have  long 
been  a-roost,  and  only  occasionally  the  shrill,  clear  note  of 
the  roosters  wakes  the  echoes  in  the  neighboring  hills.  And 
now  the  gray-haired  father  puts  on  his  spectacles,  with  the 
big  silver  frames,  and  somewhat  slowly,  but  very  reverently, 
reads  a  chapter  from  the  volume  he  loves  about  the  Lord 
in  whom  he  trusts.  The  venerable  mother,  the  smaller 
children,  the  big  brother,  and  a  neighbor  who  has  come  to 
spend  the  night,  and  the  grown  daughter,  a  harmless,  rather 
attractive  girl  of  nineteen,  all  join  in  singing  a  Metho- 
dist hymn.  Then  all  kneel,  and  the  old  man  offers  up  his 
simple,  fervent  prayer.  Then  good-night  is  said,  and  the  two 
boys  go  to  their  room  up-stairs,  the  girl  goes  to  her  bed- 
room, also  up-stairs ;  the  old  folks  put  the  children  to  bed,  and 
retire  themselves.  It  is  the  calm,  peaceful,  inoffensive  life 
of  respectable,  well-to-do  Missouri  farmers.  If  there  are 
such  things  as  crime,  hatred,  and  violence  in  the  world,  they 
know  not  of  it,  think  not  of  it  there.  The  night  advances. 
The  girl's  last  pure  and  happy  slumber  is  rudely  broken  by 
■  e  shouts  and  curses  of  a  drunken  mob  of  brutal  soldiers, 
.-.t  clang  of  their  weapons,  the  neighing  of  their  horses,  the 


ring  of  rifle  and  pistol  shots.  She  springs  terrified  from  her 
bed,  and  through  the  windows  comes  the  fierce  glare  of  con- 
flagration, and  she  sees  that  the  house  is  in  flames  at  all  four 
corners  at  once.  She  throws  a  blanket  over  her  shoulders, 
and  flies  through  the  room,  down  the  stairs,  through  the  hall, 
and  out  the  front  door  into  the  yard.  There  she  sees  first 
a  cordon  of  brutal  scoundrels  surrounding  the  place,  clad 
in  the  forever  accursed  blue  of  the  Yankee  uniform.  Then 
she  sees  her  mother  bending  in  unutterable  grief  over  the 
murdered  body  of  her  gray-headed  father,  and  the  terrified 
children  around.  Her  brother  is  supporting  the  fast-dying 
form  of  the  neighbor's  son,  whom  she  loves.  The  girl  does 
not  speak,  nor  cry,  nor  faint.  She  starts  to  go  over  to  where 
her  brother  and  her  lover  are.  Then  a  devil  in  the  shape  of 
man  darts  forward,  and  in  hoarse  tones  of  drunken,  brutal 
passion,  bawls  :  '  Drop  that  blanket,  d — n  you  ! '  for  she 
has  drawn  the  blanket  closer  around  her,  not  for  thinking  of 
the  cold,  but  to  hide  her  almost  naked  form  from  the  eyes  of 
the  devils  who  surround  her.  Then  she  turns  her  eyes  full 
upon  the  brute,  stops  fcr  an  instant,  says  nothing,  and  takes 
another  step  toward  her  brother  and  her  lover.  Then  the 
ruffian  steps  back,  seizes  a  musket  from  one  of  his  com- 
panions, and  with  one  devilish  stroke  plunges  the  bayonet 
through  the  girl's  thighs  and  pinions  them  together.  Then 
holding  the  musket  with  one  hand,  until  one  of  his  miscreant 
accomplices  darts  forward  to  take  hold  of  it,  with  the  other 
hand  he  snatches  off  the  blanket,  and  then  tears  off  the  light 
chemise,  which  was  her  only  dress,  and  twists  the  girl, 
stripped  stark-naked,  around  with  the  bayonet  until  the  glare 
of  the  burning  homestead  falls  upon  her  pallid  face  and 
quivering  form,  and  shouts  to  his  devil  companions  :  'Boys, 
she  is  a  damned  pretty  little  rebel,  aint  she?'  I  seethe 
brother's  attention  attracted  by  this  brutal  speech  ;  he  lets 
the  dying  form  of  his  companion  slip  from  his  knee  to  the 
ground,  and  with  the  cry  and  spring  oi  a  panther  he  clutches 
the  brute  by  the  throat  with  his  naked  hands,  only  to  be 
stretched  senseless  by  a  blow  from  the  butt  of  another 
musket.  Then  1  hear  the  exquisite  music  of  a  little  volley 
of  Missouri  shot-guns,  from  the  direction  of  the  barn.  Sev- 
eral of  the  Yankees  fall  in  their  tracks  ;  the  rest  flee  pell- 
mell  ;  three,  who  are  captured,  are  dragged  forward  and  are 
hurled  into  the  debris  of  the  burning  home,  and  are  burned 
up  with  it ;  the  brother  is  restored  to  consciousness  ;  the  girl 
with  her  own  hands  pulls  the  bayonet  from  her  thighs,  with- 
out a  cry  or  groan,  resumes  her  blanket,  and  is  carried  to  a 
neighbor's  house." 

The  scout's  eyes  glowed  like  burning  coals  ;  his  voice  was 
low,  musical,  almost  monotonous ;  and  then,  musingly,  he 
said  : 

"That  was  what  they  called  'war'  in  Missouri.  Crime! 
Murder  !  Insanity  !  Oh,  sir,  if  that  had  been  your  home, 
you  would  have  dropped  upon  your  knees  in  the  snow,  under 
the  midnight  skies,  as  I  did,  and  you  would  have  registered 
a  burning  vow  with  God  never  to  forgive,  never  to  spare, 
always  to  follow,  and  always  to  ?mi7-der — if  you  will  call  it  so 
— those  devilish  miscreants  while  you  lived  ;  and  you  would 
have  believed  it  to  be  religion  to  keep  your  oath,  as  I  have 
done." 

And  the  rich,  musical,  almost  pleading  voice  died  away  in 
a  wail  of  unutterable  sorrow,  and  the  glowing  face  put  on  its 
mocking  smile,  like  a  mask,  once  more. 

I  saw  in  a  moment  that  it  would  be  folly  to  try  to  reason 
with  such  fervid,  impassioned,  conscientious  hatred.  I  said 
this  :  "  Not  many  months  ago  I  was  in  Memphis  one  night, 
and  attended  the  theatre.  The  play  was  'Robert  Macaire,' 
and  there  was  a  fresh,  hearty  young  Yankee  soldier  in  the 
pit,  who  was  a  little  under  the  influence  of  liquor.  He  for- 
got himself  so  completely  that  he  took  the  whole  thing  for 
solemn  fact,  and  in  the  scene  where  the  captain  seizes  a 
young  girl  to  take  her  away  forcibly,  and  the  pretty  actress 
shrieks,  the  Yankee  sprang  up  to  the  foot-lights,  whipped  out 
his  revolver,  and  shouted  at  the  top  of  his  voice  :  '  Drop  her, 
old  fellow  !  Drop  the  gal,  or  I'll  blow  h — 1  out  of  you  in  a 
second  !'  Old  Ben  de  Bar  took  in  the  situation  instantly,  and 
did  'drop  the  gal,'  whereupon  the  Yankee  said  kindly: 
'  Don't  you  cry,  miss  ;  he  shan't  hurt  you  !  Whenever  a 
girl  is  in  trouble,  just  let  her  holler  for  the  Second  Iowa 
Cavalry  !'  The  Yankee  brought  down  the  house.  The  feel- 
ing that  moved  him  was  the  natural,  spontaneous  emotion  of 
every  true  man's  heart.  There  are  few  men,  even  in  the 
Yankee  army,  who  would  fail  to  appreciate  the  feeling.  It 
is  insanity  to  believe  that  all  the  Yankees  are  like  the  home- 
guard  devils  you  spoke  of,  and  it  is  murder  to  kill  prisoners 
who  are,  perhaps,  incapable  of  committing  or  of  approving 
of  their  crimes." 

"  But  the  question,"  said  the  scout,  "now  is,  what  am  I  to 
do?" 

"  I  think  that  you  had  better  start  for  Tennessee  to-night, 
join  Wheelers  cavalry,  go  into  the  service  regularly,  do  your 
whole  duty  to  the  country  like  a  brave,  capable  man  as  you 
are,  and  try  to  get  over  this  insane  hatred  which  makes  you 
a  devil,  and  not  a  man." 

The  scout  pondered  this  scheme  for  some  time.  Then, 
with  a  drear)',  broken-hearted  sigh,  he  answered  :  "  Perhaps 
you  may  be  right.  I  have  a  horse  at  a  farm  about  two  miles 
out  in  the  country.  I  will  go  and  sleep  until  after  midnight, 
and  then  start  for  Tennessee." 

"You  can  lie  on  my  bed  there  and  sleep.  I  will  wake  you 
at  two  o'clock." 

"No,  I  always  go  off  by  myself  to  sleep.  I  can  not  rest 
at  all  unless  out  of  sight  and  out  of  hearing  of  every  one  else." 

Just  then  there  was  a  knock  at  my  door.  I  opened  it, 
and  the  same  young  girl  who  had  exhibited  such  clam- 
orous grief  when  Tucker  had  been  given  up  to  the  Yankees, 
came  in.  She  walked  up  to  Tucker,  threw  her  arms  convul- 
sively around  him,  and  burst  into  a  passionate  fit  of  weeping. 
Tucker  gently  repulsed  her,  and  seemed  to  be  much  annoyed. 
Finally  he  asked  me  to  step  outside  for  only  a  moment,  in 
order  that  he  might  tell  her  something  which  would  forever 
cure  her  of  her  strange  infatuation.  I  did  so,  but  had  not 
left  the  room  three  minutes  when  Tucker  called  me  back. 
The  girl  was  as  white  as  a  sheet,  but  she  seemed  to  have  a 
strong  loathing  for  Tucker.  She  said  that  she  had  been  idiot 
enough  to  imagine  that  she  loved  "that  person."  The  lesson 
was  a  bitter  and  humiliating  one,  but  it  would  last  her  a  long 
time.    She  went  out,  saying  with  infinite  scorn  : 

"  Good  night,  Mister  Tucker." 

A  short  time  afterward  Tucker  left  to  join  Wheeler's  cav- 
nlry  in  Tennessee,  and  1  never  saw  him  afterward. 


One  day,  while  we  were  at  Atlanta,  I  got  a  note  from  a  lady 
saying  that  there  was  a  girl  at  her  house  who  had  been  mor- 
tally hurt  by  a  piece  of  shell,  and  who  wanted  to  see  me  be- 
fore she  died.     I  went  to  the  house. 

"  You  do  not  recognize  me?"  said  the  girl. 

"No." 

"  Turn  back  the  sheet  and  look  at  my  thigh,"  she  said.  "  I 
am  dying,  and  there  "can  be  no  impropriety  in  your  doing  so." 

I  did  as  she  requested.  There  was  a  livid,  triangular  scar 
in  the  white  flesh,  beyond  doubt  a  bayonet  wound. 

"  Do  you  know  me  now  ?  "  she  said,  with  a  mocking  smile. 

"  Yes,"  said  I  ;  "  you  are  the  sister  of  '  Tucker,  the  Scout,' 
of  whom  he  told  me  at  Canton  long  ago." 

"  No — you  are  wrong  again,"  she  said.  "  I  am  '  Tucker, 
the  Scout,'  myself.  I  cured  a  young  girl  at  Canton  of  her 
love  for  me  by  telling  her  that  I  was  a  woman,  too."  Then 
again  she  feebly  laughed  —  a  mocking,  wicked,  tantalizing 
laugh. 

She  was  as  hard  as  flint.  In  vain  I  tried  to  soften  her 
heart  in  view  of  her  rapidly  approaching  dissolution  ;  and  I 
left  her,  bright,  beautiful,  vindictive,  unforgiving  as  when  she 
"still-hunted  "  the  Yankees  about  Vicksburg. 

I  called  the  next  day,  and  found  that  she  was  dead.  The 
perfect  corpse  lay  in  quiet  rest.  The  hard,  brilliant,  impene- 
trable, impenitent  soul  had  fled. 

Often  I  ask  myself  the  question  :  "Was  this  girl  insane?" 

May,  iSSi.  N.  C.  Kouns. 


AN    ENGLISH    STUDY    OF    OUR    CENSUS. 


In  a  recent  number  of  the  London  Times  there  appears 
the  following  analysis  of  the  United  States  census.  The 
views  of  the  "  Thunderer  "  upon  our  changes  will  be  read 
with  interest  by  all  intelligent  Americans  :  The  population 
of  the  United  States  was  last  summer  50,152,866,  of  whom 
43,475,506  were  native-born.  The  proportion  of  the  foreign- 
born  inhabitants,  6,677,360  in  number,  to  the  whole  is  much 
less  than  it  was  at  the  date  of  the  last  enumeration  in 
1870;  for  while  the  total  population  has  increased  within  the 
decade  by  about  30  per  cent.,  the  increase  of  the  foreign- 
born  citizens  amounts  only  to  1 8  per  cent.  The  latter  formed 
in  1870  nearly  17  percent,  of  the  whole,  and  in  1880  only 
somewhat  more  than  15  per  cent.  These  facts  bear  eloquent 
witness  to  the  natural  reproductive  capacity  of  the  American 
people.  At  the  same  time  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
children  of  the  emigrants  are  reckoned  among  natives. 
Hardly  less  noteworthy  are  the  variations  in  the  proportions 
of  native-born  to  foreign-born  citizens  among  the  several 
States.  In  the  Far  West  the  foreign  element  is  the  strong- 
est, constituting  70  per  cent,  of  the  whole  population  in 
Nevada,  and  from  that  maximum  in  a  descending  scale  down 
to  51  per  cent,  in  Arizona,  Dakota,  Minnesota,  and  Califor- 
nia. New  York  has  only  31  per  cent.,  Pennsylvania  16  per 
cent.,  and  Ohio  14  per  cent.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  31  of 
the  States  and  Territories  the  natural  increase  has  gained 
during  the  decade  upon  the  increase  by  immigration,  while 
in  12  immigration  has  outstripped  natural  increase.  The 
foreign  element  has  been  most  attracted,  contrary  to  some 
prevalent  conjectures,  by  the  manufactures  of  New  England, 
the  newly  developed  wheat  fields  of  Dakota  and  Oregon,  and 
the  mineral  wealth  of  Colorado,  Nevada,  and  New  Mexico. 
To  the  Middle  States — Pennsylvania  and  her  neighbors — 
coal  and  iron  mining  has  brought  large  numbers  of  Irish, 
Germans,  French,  Canadians,  and  Welsh.  To  the  North- 
west, where  agriculture  is  everything,  the  currents  of  immi- 
gration have  been  chiefly  from  Germany  and  Scandinavia. 
To  the  South,  notwithstanding  the  field  for  enterprise  left 
open  by  the  results  of  the  war,  scarcely  any  preceptible  im- 
migration has  been  directed.  If,  however,  the  South  has 
little  or  nothing  of  the  foreign-born  element,  which  is  so  im- 
portant a  factor  in  the  lives  of  some  of  the  most  progressive 
Northern  States,  it  possesses,  on  the  other  hand,  the  largest 
share  of  the  negro  population.  It  was  popularly  believed  at 
the  close  of  the  war  of  secession  that  the  negroes,  in- 
capable of  making  an  intelligent  use  of  freedom,  would  either 
rapidly  die  out  in  the  Southern  States  or  be  elbowed  out  of 
the  country  by  white  settlers  of  stronger  mould.  The 
negroes  have  not  shifted  their  ground,  neither  have  they 
died  out,  as  was  predicted.  The  census  of  1S80  shows  that 
they  are  in  no  danger  of  the  fate  which  has  overtaken  the 
aborigines  'of  Australia,  and  is  overtaking  the  Maoris  and 
the  Red  Indians.  On  the  contrary,  the  negroes  are  multi- 
plying even  faster  than  the  whites.  They  are  more  suc- 
cessful in  the  struggle  for  life  under  freedom  than  under 
slavery.  Out  of  over  50,000,000,  the  negroes,  including  mu- 
lattoes,  are  6,577,151,  being  nearly  equal  to  the  whole  for- 
eign-born population.  The  total  increase  for  the  decade 
being,  as  we  have  mentioned,  30  per  cent.,  the  increase  of 
the  negroes  has  amounted  to  35  per  cent.  In  nine  of  the 
former  slave-holding  States  there  is  a  larger  proportionate 
population  of  negroes  than  in  1870;  in  Texas  and  Florida 
only  is  the  proportion  diminished  by  the  white  emigration 
from  other  parts  of  the  country.  In  South  Carolina  three- 
fifths  of  the  whole  popularion  is  colored  ;  Louisiana  and 
Mississippi  come  next  in  order.  In  no  other  Southern  State 
do  the  negroes  constitute  more  than  one-half  of  the  popula- 
tion ;  but  in  Alabama,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Florida, 
Georgia,  North  Carolina,  and  Virginia,  the  colored  inhabit- 
ants are  between  one-third  and  one-half  of  the  whole.  In 
the  North  and  West  the  negro  element  is  insignificant  in 
amount ;  for  instance,  in  New  York  it  is  \%  per  cent,  only, 
in  Pennsylvania  2  per  cent.,  in  Massachusetts  1  per  cent., 
and  so  on.  In  the  Far  West  there  are  scarcely  any  negroes  ; 
only  58  are  returned  as  living  in  Idaho,  13s  in  Arizona,  and 
204  in  Utah.  The  National  Debt~has  been  reduced  since 
1877  from  $2,089,000,000  to  $1,880,000,000.  The  revenue  of 
the  country  has  increased  from  $265,000,000  in  President 
Hayes's  first  year  to  $356,000,000  in  his  last.  Partly  by  re- 
payment, and  partly  by  refunding,  the  annual  charge  for 
debt  has  been  diminished  from  $94,500,000  to  $76,750,000. 
Mr.  Secretary  Sherman,  on  going  out  of  office,  left  a  cash 
balance,  gold  and  silver,  without  any  charge  upon  it,  in  the 
Treasury  amounting  to  $161,000,000.  Ever)'  branch  of  pro- 
duction shows  an  increase — cotton,  wool,  corn,  iron,  and 
coal;  and  the  foreign  trade  has  received  an  enormous  de- 
velopment. The  exports  of  the  United  States  have  in- 
creased during  the  four  years  from  $639,500,000  worth  to 
$915,000,000,  and  the  imports  concurrently  from  $476,000,000 
to  $703,000,000. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


FRENCH    BONBONS. 


Translated  for  the  "Argonaut,"  where  not  Untranslatable. 


An  examiner  is  putting  a  youth  through  his  collegiate  paces. 
"  Can  you  state  at  what  hour  the  sun  rises  in  the  early  part 
of  October?" 

"  Hem  ! — well,  no,  not  exactly." 

"  If  you  are  not  certain,  give  me  an  approximation." 

"Well,  about  cocktail  time." 

Is  ignominiously  plucked. 

The  champion  unlucky  man. 

The  other  day  B went  to  look  at  a  country-house 

which  he  had  just  bought.  He  had  some  hours  to  wait  for 
the  train,  and  finding  the  place  damp,  he  tried  to  light  a  fire. 
But  it  was  useless.  After  an  hour's  labor  there  remained 
three  logs,  still  intact,  and  only  a  little  singed. 

Disgusted,  he  gave  it  up,  and  when  the  train  came,  started 
for  Paris.  On  his  arrival  there,  he  found  the  following  dis- 
patch : 

"Comeback.     House  on  fire." 

He  hastened  back.     There  was  nothing  left. 

Nothing,  that  is,  except  the  chimney — and  the  three  logs. 


The  Parisian  theatres  have  lately  been  the  scenes  of  va- 
rious extraordinary  things.  At  the  Varie"te*s  the  other  day, 
a  man  dashed  some  vitriol  into  a  girl's  face ;  at  the  Nou- 
veaute"s  one  individual  assaulted  another  in  the  orchestra ; 
and  at  the  Folies-Bergeres  a  young  man  tried  to  commit 
suicide. 

A  humorous  journal  suggests,  in  view  of  these  facts,  the 
sale  of  revolvers,  etc.,  in  the  lobby.  Instead  of  "  Here's 
your  fresh-roasted  peanuts,apples,  oranges,  and  soda-water !" 
the  vendors  would  cry :  "  Strychnine,  vitriol  and  prussic 
acid  !  Here's  your  fine  ropes,  ready  knotted  ! "  The  pro- 
gramme, too,  might  read : 

Between  the  second  and  third  acts  a  bankrupt  merchant  will  blow 
out  his  brains  in  the  left-hand  proscenium  box.  Spectators  will  please 
not  applaud  with  umbrellas. 

And  then  the  newspapers : 

The  suicide  which  we  had  at  the  Th^atre-Francais  last  night  was  by 
no  means  equal  to  that  at  the  Odeon  the  night  before.  The  young 
man  at  the  Od^on  was  more  than  half  an  hour  dying,  while  the  one  at 
the  Francais  died  at  once.     This  is  unworthy  of  a  first-class  theatre. 


OLD    FAVORITES. 


Local  item  from  the  Courrier  de  San  Francisco  : 

One  steamer  which  has  escaped  fine. 

One  has  learned  that  the  City  of  Tokio,  of  the  Mail  of  the  Pacific, 
has  failed  to  make  shipwreck  Sunday. 

The  pilot  directed  the  march  of  the  ship,  when  the  Captain  Cobb 
apperceived  himself,  all-of-a-blow,  that  the  quill  of  the  steamer  touched 
at  the  bottom. 

He  reseized  the  commandment,  and  ordered  a  movement  of  recoil, 
in  making  to  turn  the  wheels  in  backwards,  and  at  all  vapor. 

Grace  to  this  measure,  the  steamer  has  been  able  to  retake  her  course 
toward  the  Dock  of  the  Mail,  where  she  aboarded  herself  few  of  time 
after. 

It  is  to  hope  that  the  inquest,  which  goes  to  make  itself,  will  enclear 
the  public  opinion  upon  the  cause. 

Personals  from  the  agony  column  of  the  Paris  Figaro  : 

H.  C.  L. — Ta  pensee  ne  ra'a  pas  quitte"  un  instant. 

Q.  je  souffre  d'etre  loin  de  t.  Q.  je  voudr.  te  revoir. 

The  mixture  of  love  and  economy  in  the  above  is  touching. 

In  order  to  avoid  making   another  line,  que,  toi,  and  vou- 

drais,  are  abbreviated.     Here  is  another  : 

Mariages  du  High  Life. — 2  Orphelines.thon., 
Strang.,  de'sir.Francais  :  ire,  poss.18, 000,000  fr.  et, 
esp. ;  2e,  poss.  6,000,000  fr.   comptant. — Adr.  lett. 
signees  a  M.  Y.   2.  343,  poste  restante,  Bruxelles. 
It  is  most  extraordinary  that  two  orphan  girls,  one  possess- 
ing eighteen  millions,  the  other  six,  should  have  to  advertise 
for  husbands.     A  select  lot  of  such  orphans,  assorted  com- 
plexions, should  be  sent  to  San  Francisco  at  once. 


The  following  storyette  we  take  from  the  Paris  Figaro. 
It  bears  the  stamp  of  truth  : 

There  was  once  other  time  an  actress  young  named  Astarte. 

She  was  willowy,  pretty  ;  long  hairs  of  gold  enframed  her  visage  vir- 
ginal. 

There  followed  her  an  English. 

This  English  was  a  young  milord,  several  times  millionaire  ;  one  was 
sure  to  see  him  appear  where  that  she  appeared,  attentive  to  her  least 
movements. 

What  attended  he  ? 

You  are  going  to  know  it  right  away. 

Even  the  evening  of  her  first  debut  at  London,  Astarte  saw  this  young 
personage  advance  himself  toward  her. 

"I  have,"  to  her  said  he,  "a  fortune  of  more  of  two  millions  of 
pounds  sterlings.     Will  you  it  divide  with  me?" 

"  For  the  good  motive,  milord?" 

"I  have  not  said  that." 

"Then,  not." 

"  It  is  well — I  shall  wait." 

And  he  waited. 

*■****»** 

Miss  Astarte  quitted  London.  She  went  to  by-run  (parconrir)  the 
Spain.  The  evening  of  her  arrival  at  Seville  she  heard  a  music  endev- 
ilish  and  voluptuous  under  her  window.  It  was  somes  Spanishes  stu- 
dents, which  regaled  her  of  a  serenade. 

At  the  head  of  the  students — milord. 

Miss  Astarte  rested  impassible. 

*.*  *  *  *  _  *■•»  # 

She  traversed  the  Straits  of  the  Gibraltar. 

One  day  that  she  was  promenading  herself,  dreamy,  in  the  sands  of 
the  deserts,  she  saw  at  the  horizon  like  a  cloud  of  dust.  The  cloud 
greatened.  Soon  she  found  herself  in  the  presence  of  a  troupe  of  cav- 
aliers, which  discharged  their  guns  in  the  air,  in  pushing  the  cries  fright- 
fuls.     It  was  a  fantasia,  organized  in  her  honor. 

At  the  head  of  the  fantasia — milord. 

Miss  Astarte  ceded  not. 

******** 

She  was  went  herself  to  Naples. 

She  wished  to  see  the  Vesuvius  of  near. 

What  found  she  graved  in  the  lava? 

These  words  : 

' '  Miss  Astarte,  I  hrve  you  t " 

And  all-of-a-blow  the  Vesuvius  put  itself  to  vomit  her  name  in  letters 
of  fire. 

Upright,  on  the  crater,  she  beheld — milord  ! 

Is  it  that  Astarte  could  rest  cold  still  ? 

******  *  * 

We  are  unable  to  answer  the  Figaro's  question.  We  do 
not  think  she  could.  But,  considering  his  position,  there  can 
be  no  manner  of  doubt  as  to  milord. 


She—' 
He—' 
She—' 


She- 


Ad  Chloen,  M.  A. 
(Fresh  from  her  Examination.) 
Lady,  very  fair  are  you, 
And  your  eyes  are  very  blue, 

And  your  hose : 
And  your  brow  is  like  the  snow, 
And  the  various  things  you  know, 

Goodness  knows. 
And  the  rose-flush  on  your  cheek, 
And  your  algebra  and  Greek, 

Perfect  are. 
And  that  loving  lustrous  eye 
Recognizes  in  the  sky 

Every  star. 
You  have  pouting,  piquant  lips, 
You  can  doubtless  an  eclipse 

Calculate. 
But  for  your  cerrulean  hue, 
I  had  certainly  from  you 

Met  my  fate. 
If  by  an  arrangement  dual, 
I  were  Adams  mixed  with  Whewell, 

Then  some  day, 
I,  as  wooer,  perhaps  might  come 
To  so  sweet  an  Artium 

Magistra. 


Chloe    M.  A. 
Ad  Amanten  Situm, 
Careless  rhymer,  it  is  true 
That  my  favorite  color's  blue. 

But  am  I 
To  be  made  a  victim,  sir. 
If  to  pudding  I  prefer 

The  Greek  pi  ? 
If  with  giddier  girls  I  play 
Croquet  through  the  summer  day 

On  the  turf, 
Then  at  night  ('tis  no  great  boon) 
Let  me  study  how  the  moon 

Sways  the  surf. 
Tennyson's  idyllic  verse 
Surely  suits  me  none  the  worse 

If  I  seek 
Old  Sicilian  birds  and  bees — 
Music  of  sweet  Sophocles — 

Golden  Greek. 
You  have  said  my  eyes  are  blue  ; 
There  may  be  a  fairer  hue, 

Perhaps — and  yet 
It  is  surely  not  a  sin 
It  I  keep  my  secret  in 

Violet.  — Mortimer  Collins. 


Lilian. 

Airy,  fairy  Lilian, 

Flitting,  fairy  Lilian, 
When  I  ask  her  it  she  love  me, 
Clasps  her  tiny  hands  above  me, 

Laughing  all  she  can. 
She'll  not  tell  me  if  she  love  me. 

Cruel  little  Lilian. 

When  my  passion  seeks 

Pleasure  in  love's  sighs, 
She,  looking  through  and  through  me, 
Thoroughly  to  undo  me, 

Smiling,  never  speaks  ; 
So  innocent,  arch — so  cunning,  simple. 
From  beneath  her  gathered  wimple 

Glancing  with  black-beaded  eyes, 
Till  the  lighting  laughter  dimple 
The  baby  roses  in  her  cheeks — 

Then  away  she  flies. 

Pray  thee  weep,  May  Lilian  ; 

Gaiety  without  eclipse 

Wearieth  me.  May  Lilian, 
Through  my  very  heart  it  trilleth, 

When  from  crimson-threaded  lips 
Silver  trebled  laughter  trilleth, 

Pray  thee  weep,  May  Lilian. 

Praying  all  I  can, 
If  prayers  will  not  hush    thee, 

Airy  Lilian, 
Like  a  rose-leaf  I  will  crush   thee, 


Fairy   Lilian. 


-Alfred  Tennyson. 


She—' 

He 

She—' 

(Waltz  - 


An  Idyl  in  the  Conservatory. 

" Romprons  nous, 

Ou  ne  romprons-nous  pas?" — Le  Depit  Amoitreitx. 
If  I  were  you,  when  ladies  at  the  play,  sir, 
Beckon  and  nod,  a  melodrama  through, 
I  would  not  turn  abstractedly  away,  sir, 

If  I  were  you." 
If  I  were  you,  when  persons  I  affected, 

Wait  for  three  hours  to  take  me  down  to  Kew, 
I  would  at  least  pretend  I  recollected, 

If  I  were  you." 
If  I  were  you,  when  ladies  are  so  lavish. 

Sir,  as  to  keep  me  every  waltz  but  two, 
I  would  not  dance  with  odious  Miss  McTavish, 

If  I  were  you." 
If  I  were  you,  who  vow  you  can  not  suffer 

Whiff  of  the  best,  the  mildest  'Honey-Dew,' 
I  would  not  dance  with  smoke-consuming  Puffer, 

If  I  were  you." 
If  I  were  you,  I  would  not,  sir,  be  bitter, 

Even  to  write  the  Cynical  Review " 

No,  I  should  doubtless  find  flirtation  fitter, 

If  I  were  you  !  " 
Really,  you  would?    Why,  Frank,  you're  quite  delightful- 
Hot  as  Othello,  and  as  black  of  hue. 
Borrow  my  fan — I  would  not  look  so  frightful,  . 

If  I  were  you." 
It  is  the  cause ' — I  mean  your  chaperon  is 

Bringing  some  well-curled  juvenile.     Adieu  ! 
I  shall  retire.     I'd  spare  that  poor  Adonis, 

If  I  were  you." 
Go,  if  you  will,  at  once,  and  by  express,  sir. 

Where  shall  it  be — to  China,  or  Peru? 
Go.     I  should  leave  inquirers  my  address,  sir, 

If  I  were  you." 
No — I  remain ;  to  stay  and  fight  a  duel 

Seems,  on  the  whole,  the  proper  thing  to  do. 
Ah,  you  are  strong.     I  would  not  then  be  cruel, 
If  I  were  you." 

One  does  not  like  one's  feelings  to  be  doubted " 

— "  One  does  not  like  one's  friends  to  misconstrue." 

If  I  confess  that  I  a  wee  bit  pouted " 

-"  I  should  admit  that  I  was  piqu4,  too." 
Ask  me  to  dance.     I'd  say  no  more  about  it, 

If  I  were  you." 
EXEUNT  )  — Austin  Dobson. 


SENSE    AND    SENTIMENT. 


Michael  Angelo:  Genius  is  eternal  patience. 

Jean  Paul:  The  dream  of  life  is  dreamed  upon  too  hard  a 
bed. 

Pope: 

For  modes  of  faith  let  graceless  zealots  fight  ; 
His  can't  be  wrong  whose  life  is  in  the  right. 

Ik  Marvel:  The  stroke  that  blasts  life's  hope  blasts  also 
its  smile. 

Philip  James  Bailey:  All  up-hill  work  when  we  would  do; 
all  down-hill  when  we  suffer. 

Hafiz:  Thou  learnest  no  secret  until  thou  knowest  friend- 
ship; since  to  the  unsound  no  heavenly  knowledge  enters. 

Schiller: 

'Tis  Jupiter  who  brings  whate'er  is  great. 
And  Venus  who  brings  everything  that's  fair. 

Lytton  :  Dream,  O  youth — dream  manfully  and  nobly,  and 
thy  dreams  shall  be  prophets. 

Irving :  Nature,  when  she  grants  but  one  child,  always 
compensates  by  making  it  a  prodigy. 

Anon  : 

Define  a  gentleman,  you  say?    Well,  yes,  I  think  I  can  : 
He's  as  gentle  as  a  woman,  and  as  manly  as  a  man. 

Bernhard  Cotta:  Our  ancestors  may  be  a  great  honor  to 
us;  but  it  is  much  better  if  we  are  an  honor  to  them. 

JJmerson:  The  flower  of  civilization  is  the  finished  man; 
the  man  of  sense,  of  accomplishment,  of  social  power — the 
gentleman. 

Randolph : 

All  men  are  more  eloquent  than  women  made ; 
But  women  are  more  powerful  to   persuade. 

Shelley  :  It  is  ever  a  proof  that  the  falsehood  of  a  propo- 
sition is  felt  by  those  who  use  coercion,  not  reasoning,  to 
procure  its  admission. 

Beaconsfield  :  If  a  nation  be  led  to  aim  at  the  good  and 
great,  whatever  be  its  form,  the  government  will  respond  to 
its  convictions  and  its  sentiments. 

Bobart : 

I  think  that  day  lost  whose  descending  sun 
Views  from  thy  hand  no  worthy  action  done. 

E.  S.  Phelps  :  The  level  we  strike  in  the  soul  that  touches 
us  most  nearly  is  almost  sure  to  be  the  high-water  mark  of 
our  own. 

Hugo  :  Nature  is  pitiless  ;  she  never  withdraws  her  flow- 
ers, her  music,  her  joyousness,  and  her  sunlight  from  before 
human  cruelty  and  suffering. 

Anon  : 

Old  age  is  not  a  friend  I  wish  to   meet ; 

And  if  some  day  to  see  me  he  should  come, 
I'd  lock  the  door  as  he  walked  up  the  street, 

And  cry:  "Most  honored  sir,  I'm  not  at  home!" 

George  Eliot  :  Things  don't  happen  because  they're  bad 
or  good,  else  all  the  eggs  would  be  addled  or  none  at  all,  and 
at  the  most  it  is  but  six  to  the  dozen. 

Anon  :  A  man  can  no  more  penetrate  or  understand  the 
mysteries  of  female  fashions  than  he  can  know  what  the  la- 
dies talk  about  when  they  go  up-stairs  after  dinner. 

Anon  : 

The  years  have  linings  just  as  goblets  do  ; 
The  old  year  is  the  lining  of  the  new — 
Filled  with  the  wine  of  precious  memories, 
The  golden  Was  doth  line  the  silver  Is. 

Emerson  :  Poetry  is  the  perpetual  endeavor  to  express  the 
spirit  of  the  thing,  to  pass  the  brute  body,  and  search  the 
life  and  reason  which  causes  it  to  exist. 

Irving:  One  must  feel  intellectually  secure  before  he  can 
venture  to  dress  shabbily;  no  one  but  a  genius  or  a  great 
scholar  dares  to  be  dirty. 

Jean  Ingelow:  They  are  poor  that  have  lost  nothing;  they 
are  poorer  far,  who,  losing,  have  forgotten ;  they  most  poor 
of  all  who  lose  and  wish  they  might  forget. 

Emerson  :        * 
Two  things    thou   shalt  not   long  for,  if  thou  love  a  mind  serene : 
A  woman  to  thy  wife,  though  she  were  a  crowned  queen  ; 
And  the  second,  borrowed  money — though  the  smiling  lender  say 
That  he  will  not  demand  the  debt  until  the  Judgment  Day. 

Giles"":  When  one  thoughtfully  considers  the  part  which 
love  has  in  the  destiny  and  character  of  women,  the  issues 
that  come  out  of  it  for  her  weal  or  misery,  her  ruin  or  per- 
fection, nothing  is  more  pathetic,  and  death  itself  is  not  more 
solemn. 

Ouida  :  With  a  vacillating  man  I  never  had  any  patience. 
If  Esau  chose  to  be  foolish  and  sell  his  birthright,  I  like  him 
to  do  it  with  a  dash,  and  a  spirit,  and  a  will  of  his  own  ;  not 
to  stand  shilly-shallying  between  the  two,  hankering  after 
the  one,  yet  wondering  whether  the  other  is  not  better. 

Bailey  : 

We  live  in  deeds,  not  years  ;   in  thoughts,  not  breaths  ; 
In  feelings,  not  in  figures  on  a  dial. 
We  should  count  time  by  heart-throbs.     He  lives   most 
Who  thinks  most,  feels  the  noblest,  acts  the  best. 

Holmes  :  A  woman  that  gets  hold  of  a  bit  of  manhood  is 
like  one  of  those  Chinese  wood-carvers  who  work  on  any 
odd,  fantastic  root  that  comes  to  hand.  I  should  like  to  see 
any  kind  of  man  distinguishable  from  a  gorilla,  that  some 
good,  and  even  pretty  woman,  could  not  shape  a  husband 
out  of. 

Anon  :  Do  not  keep  the  alabaster  boxes  of  your  love  and 
tenderness  sealed  up  until  your  friends  are  dead.  Fill  their 
lives  with  sweetness.  Speak  approving,  cheering  words 
while  their  ears  can  hear  them  and  while  their  hearts  can  be 
thrilled  by  them.  The  things  you  mean  to  say  when  they 
are  gone,  say  before  they  go.  I  would  rather  have  a  bare 
coffin  without  a  flower,  and  a  funeral  without  an  ei  '■  than 
a  life  without  the  sweetness  of  love  and  sympatl 

Santa  Barbara,  May,  18S1.    Pancho  Vy 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


BELLA'S   LETTER. 

The  Closing  Moments  of  the  Art  Loan  Exhibition — 
Mrs.  Dan.  Cook's  Musicals — More  Weddings- 
New  Engagements —  Whereabouts  of  Society  People. 

Friday,  May  13,  1881. — As  the  closing  piece  of 
pyrotechnics  is  always  the  most  gorgeous  and  the 
most  elaborate,  so  the  closing  day  of  the  art  exhibi- 
tion of  the  Decorative  Art  Society,  last  evening,  was 
the  most  delightful  and  the  most  successful  of  the 
magnificent  venture.  All  day  long,  yesterday,  the 
rooms  were  well  filled  with  enthusiastic  admirers, 
while,  during  the  concert,  every  available  space  was 
filled  and  comfortable  locomotion  put  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. As  the  Sphynx,  which  sometimes  seems  to  look 
across  the  lifeless  desert  and  condescend  to  speak,  so 
did  the  rigid  Bostonian,  with  a  Beacon  Street  air,  ex- 
amine the  best  exhibits  and  smile  with  intellectual 
favor.  I  have  never  seen  clustered  together  so  many 
first-class  people  at  any  public  place  or  exhibition  in 
San  Francisco,  conspicuous  among  whom  were  a  great 
many  beautiful  girls  just  budding  into  womanhood, 
as  merry  as  so  many  birds,  and  tuning  their  little  vo- 
cal lyres  to  infinitesimal  melodies,  and  singing  sweet 
commonplaces  in  a  minor  key.  The  ladies  were  all, 
or  nearly  all,  handsomely  attired,  and  displayed  more 
lovely  bonnets  and  hats  than  there  are  angels  in  heaven. 
Your  readers  will  be  glad  to  know  that  up  to  yester- 
day there  had  been  deposited  in  bank,  as  proceeds  of 
the  exhibition,  some  forty-eight  hundred  dollars  ; 
there  were  seventeen  hundred  tickets  sold  yesterday, 
eleven  hundred  of  which  were  sold  in  the  evening. 
The  concert  was,  like  the  last  one,  musically  speak- 
ing, unmistakably  pleasing  and  satisfactory.  Mrs. 
Hall  McAllister,  Mr.  Reuling,  Charles  Dungan,  and 
others  were  encored,  while  Mrs.  Stetson  declined  to 
respond  to  vociferous  calls.  Among  those  present 
last  evening,  that  I  saw,  there  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F. 
F.  Low  and  Miss  Flora  Low,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  P. 
Dewey,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McRuer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  N. 
Towne,  Mis.  Freeborn  and  Mrs.  Fisher,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  S.  D.  Hovey,  Mrs.  Godley  and  Miss  Godley, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Cook,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sillem,  Cap- 
tain and  Mrs.  Moore,  General  and  Mrs.  Kautz,  Pay 
Director  Schenck  and  wife,  Mrs.  Harrington,  Mrs. 
McAllister  and  Miss  McAllister,  Misses  McAllister, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mizner  and  Miss  Mizner  of  Benicia, 
Mr.  J.  B.  Haggin  and  wife,  Mrs.  Louis  Haggin, 
Captain  Lawton  and  Miss  Lawton,  Irving  M. 
Scott  and  wife,  Captain  and  Mrs.  Taylor, 
Mrs.  William  Howard,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jarboe, 
Mrs.  and  Miss  Grattan,  Mr.  Sedgwick  and  Miss  Bes- 
sie Sedgwick,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Putnam,  Mrs.  H.  M, 
Newhall,  the  Misses  Maggie  and  Alice  Hamilton,  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Whitney,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hutchins,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  and  Miss  Tubbs,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Blake, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Severance,  and  Mrs.  and  the  Misses 
Slauson,  of  Los  Angeles;  Mrs.  Albert  Dibblee,  of 
San  Rafael ;  Louis  McLane  and  family,  Mrs.  Mc- 
Mullen,  Miss  Nonie  Smith,  Mrs.  R.  Ogden  and 
daughter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Bigelow,  Mrs.  ex- 
Lieutenant-Governor  Johnson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  New- 
ton, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Low,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  McLane,  Mrs.  Samuel  Hunt,  of  Oakland  ; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Blanding  and  the  Misses  Blanding, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  Sibley  Severance,  Miss  Hattie 
Myrick,  Miss  Brumagim,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Newlands, 
and  Messrs.  Tom  Madden,  Alvord,  George  Crocker, 
Eugene  and  William  Dewey,  judge  Hager,  Judge 
Hoffman,  Beaseley,  Blackie,  Severance,  and  many 
others  whose  names  1  do  not  call  to  mind  just  at 
present. 

Next  to  the  above  the  society  episode  of  the 
week  was  the  musicale  given  by  Mrs.  Daniel 
Cook  on  Tuesday  evening  last,  at  her  residence, 
on  California  Street,  and  at  which  a  large 
number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  were  present. 
When  the  late  General  David  D.  Colton  perfected 
the  plan  for  his  California-Street  home,  he  no  doubt 
had  an  eye  to  the  accoustic  properties  of  the  Art 
Gallery.  If  he  did  not,  it  certainly  chances  to  be  an 
excellent  music  room.  It  was  a  happy  thought  of 
Mrs.  Cook  to  engage  the  Boston  Quintette  Club  for 
the  entertainment  of  her  friends,  and  the  evening  will 
long  be  remembered  by  those  who  were  fortunate 
enough  to  be  there,  as  one  of  sweet  regalement. 
With  the  exception  of  one  song,  by  Miss  Marie 
Nellini,  the  music  given  was  instrumental,  and  of  a 
very  high  order.  The  Art  Gallery  was  beautifully 
decorated  with  flowers  and  evergreens,  and  during 
the  evening  an  excellent  supper  was  served.  Among 
those  who  received  invitations  and  were  present  were 
Mrs.  James  Coleman  and  Miss  Coleman,  Mrs. 
Blanding  and  the  Misses  Blandings,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Mizner  and  Miss  Mizner,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Towne,  Miss  Towne  and  Miss  Rice,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Grant,  Mrs.  Samuel  Wilson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Russel 
Wilson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jarboe,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Scott 
Wilson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.J.  Booth,  Paymaster  of  tne 
Navy  Colby  and  wife,  General  and  Mrs.  McDowell, 
Captain  Bailey,  U.  S.  A.,  and  wife,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Crittenden  Thornton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Masten  and  the 
Misses  Masten,  Miss  Bessie  Sedgwick,  Frank  New- 
lands  and  wife,  Mrs.  Grattan  and  Miss  Bessie  Grat- 
tan, Doctor  and  Mrs.  Bucknell,  Willie  Lent  and  Miss 
Lent,  Miss  Mary  Eddy,  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Piatt  and 
Miss  Nina  Piatt,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  E.  Tippett,  Mr. 
Ward  McAllister  and  the  Misses  McAllister,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  Ward,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Hall,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  F.  Hutchinson,  Mrs.  Joseph  Low  and  Miss 
Low,  the  Misses  Berneda,  Mrs.  Alexander  Forbes 
and  the  Misses  Forbes,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Lohse  and 
Miss  Lohse,  Captain  and  Mrs.  Edward  Field,  Mr.  F. 
H.  Woods  and  Miss  Nellie  Woods,  Miss  Minnie  Lake, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Wattles,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  R. 
Garniss,  Mr.  Bert  McNulty  and  Miss  Jennie  Mc- 
Nulty,  Doctor  J.  W.  Keeney,  Charles  Keeney,  Harry 
Thornton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sam.  Hunt,  Miss  Flood, 
Miss  Beaver,  Mr.  Booker,  and  others. 

The  Church  of  the  Advent  was  the  scene  of  a  wed- 
ding ceremony  on  Wednesday  evening  last,  during 
which  Bishop  Kip  pronounced  Mr.  W.  H.  Souther 
and  Miss  Minnie  Linforth  man  and  wife.  The  chan- 
cel was  artistically  and  appropriately  ornamented 
with  evergreens  and  flowers.  The  bride  is  a  tall, 
handsome  brunette,  and  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  James 
Linforth,  a  merchant  of  this  city.  She  was  dressed 
in  white  satin,  and  had  on  a  bridal  veil.  Spravs  of 
or.inge  blossoms  were  entwined  in  her  raven  black 
nair  with  exquisite  effect.  Her  bridesmaids  were  the 
Misses  Carrie  Linforth,  May  White,  Callie  Souther, 
and  |ennie  Linforth.  On  Tuesday  evening  last  Mr! 
J.  W.  Harrison  and  Miss  Zoe  Cobb,  daughter  of 
General  H.  H.  Cobb,  were  married  at  the  residence 
of  the  bride's  father  on  Leavenworth  street.  Only 
the  near  relatives  of  both  parties  were  present.  In 
Oakland,  on  Saturday  afternoon  last,  Mr.  George 
Chapman,  of  Napa,  was  married  to  Miss  Elberla 
Marrin;  of  the  former  place.  The  wedding  of  Dr. 
^.dyard  and  Miss  Mary  Cory  took  place  on 
.  ■■  ifternoon  Inst  nt  San  Jose.     The  affair  was 


very  quiet,  as  invitations  were  only  sent  out  to  the 
relatives  and  very  intimate  friends  of  the  parties, 
Among  the  new  engagements  are  those  of  Mr. 
George  Raum  and  Miss  Mamie  Woodward,  Ralph 
Gillett  and  Mrs.  I.  C.  Bateman,  Thomas  Selby  and 
Miss  Addie  Hastings,  Captain  William  Seale  and 
Miss  Lillie  Banks,  and  Mr.  William  Phelps  and  Mrs. 
Torrey. 

The  movements  and  whereabouts  of  society  people, 
and  others  more  or  less  known  or  distinguished,  may 
be  gossipped  about  as  follows  :  Judge  Finn  went  East 
on  Saturday  last  to  remain  away  until  the  middle  of 
July.  Mrs.  L.  M.  Briggs  and  Miss  Lillie  Briggs, 
and  Mrs.  L.  M.  Milton,  Thomas  Milton  and  William 
Milton,  are  at  Skaggs's  Springs.  Captain  Forney 
has  gone  to  Santa  Barbara,  on  Coast  Survey  duties, 
and  Mrs.  Forney  contemplates  closing  up  her  Oak- 
land residence  and  making  a  temporary  abiding  place 
down  in  that  exquisite  city  by  the  sea.  Mrs.  Judge 
Hager  left  the  Palace  on  Tuesday  last  for  San  Rafael, 
where  she  and  her  family  will  spend  the  Summer. 
Mrs.  General  Barnes  and  Willie  Barnes  left  for  the 
East  last  Thursday ;  they  will  spend  a  part  oi  the 
summer  in  New  York  and  a  part  in  the  mountains 
upon  the  Hudson  River.  Major-General  and  Mrs. 
McDowell,  accompanied  by  General  Kautz,  paid  an 
official  visit  to  Commodore  and  Mrs.  Phelps,  on 
Wednesday  last,  and  were  received  in  an  elegant  and 
fitting  manner.  General  McDowell  and  Major  Keeler 
leave  for  Fort  Leavenworth  to-morrow,  via  the  South- 
ern Pacific  Railroad.  Mrs.  Commodore  Phelps  and  a 
large  number  of  other  navy  ladies  came  down  from 
Mare  Island  on  Tuesday  last ;  Mrs.  Phelps  has  been 
the  recipient  of  many  visits  from  her  city  lady  friends 
since  she  went  up  to  the  island,  about  two  months 
ago.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lucien  Herman  have  returned 
to  the  Palace  from  Lake  County.  The  Past  Grands 
of  the  Masonic  fraternity  entertained  Grand  Master 
S.  C.  Denson,  of  Sacramento,  by  a  reception  and 
banquet  at  the  Palace  Hotel  on  Tuesday  evening  last, 
during  which  felicitous  remarks  were  made  by  Gen- 
eral Barnes  and  others.  Mrs.  Lillie  Coit  entertained 
a  few  of  her  friends  at  her  summer  residence  in  Napa 
County  on  Sunday  last,  among  whom  were  Captain 
and  Mrs.  Hooker,  Joseph  Jones,  and  others.  Judge 
and  Mrs.  Hunt  are  visiting  Mrs.  Harney,  at  San  Ma- 
teo. Judge  Beiden,  of  San  Jose,  has  been  sojourning 
at  the  Palace  for  a  few  days.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sillem 
have  returned  from  San  Mateo.  Mrs.  George  Hearst 
is  at  her  ranch  in  San  Luis  Obispo  County.  Judge 
Sawyer  and  his  two  sons  left  for  the  East  on 
Monday  last.  Captain  Maury  and  wife,  who 
have  lately  been  enjoying  an  Eastern  visit,  have 
returned  to  the  Palace.  Mrs.  James  Coleman 
and  her  daughter  leave  for  the  East  early  in  June. 
The  Rev.  Mr,  Hemphill  went  East  on  Monday  last. 
J.  W.  Churchill  and  Miss  Alice  Churchill,  his  daugh- 
ter, well  known  in  Oakland  society,  have  also  gone 
East.  Mrs.  Wells  is  at  the  Geysers,  and  will  not  re- 
turn until  June.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Schmeidell, 
and  Miss  Schmeidell.  and  Mrs.  Peters  and  daughter 
have  gone  to  San  Rafael  for  the  summer.  Dan.  Yost 
has  returned  to  Tombstone  ;  Mrs.  Yost  is  at  Tubbs 
Hotel.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Crocker  and  Mrs. 
Hovey,  of  the  Palace,  contemplate  a  Yosemite  trip, 
and  have  set  Saturday,  the  21st,  as  the  day  for  start- 
ing. By  the  way,  the  roads  to  the  Yosemite  are  in 
excellent  order  just  now,  the  atmosphere  in  the  mount- 
ains is  crisp  and  exhilarating,  and  the  falls  at  their 
best.  Miss  Lizzie  Chandler,  of  Oakland,  has  gone 
East  to  finish  her  musical  education.  There  are  quite 
a  number  of  New  England  people  at  Tubbs  Hotel, 
East  Oakland,  among  whom  are  Mrs.  Deineyand  Miss 
Bright,  of  Boston.  J.  W.  Brown  and  familyare  at  San 
Rafael.  MissCallaCrooksisatVacaville.  Mrs.Tewks- 
bury  and  Mrs.  Ware  are  at  the  Geysers.  Mrs.  Lenio  Lull 
is  at  Saratoga.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Lux  and  their 
daughters  are  in  San  Mateo.  Miss  Shafter  has  been 
visiting  the  Floods  at  Menlo.  Mrs.  E.  H.  Montague 
is  at  Skaggs's  Springs.  Mrs.  Michael  Castle  and 
family  are  at  Menlo.  Miss  Kate  Russell,  of  Oakland, 
is  at  Auburn.  The  Misses  Donohue  and  Mrs.  J.  M. 
Donohue  have  been  visiting  the  Geysers.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ezra  Badlam  are  at  Calistoga.  Mrs.  Henry 
Myers  and  daughter  are  at  Piedmbnt  Springs.  Mrs. 
George  Evans  and  her  daughters  will  summer  at 
Santa  Cruz.  Both  the  Pacific  and  San  Francisco 
Yacht  Clubs  have  a  moonlight  excursion  to  Vallejo 
to-morrow.  Mrs.  B.  W.  Regan  gave  a  lawn  party 
at  her  elegant  residence  in  Oakland  on  Friday  last, 
in  which  some  fifty  or  sixty  ladies  and  gentlemen  par- 
ticipated. Mrs.  James  Kellogg,  Mr.  M.  T.  Kellogg, 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Collins  are  at  the  Magnetic 
Springs.  Santa  Cruz  County.  Lloyd  Tevis  went  East 
on  Sunday  last.  Ex-Senator  Booth  is  expected  home 
to-day  or  to-morrow.  Colonel  Creed  Haymond  and 
wife  have  taken  up  their  residence  at  the  Palace. 
Mrs.  Slawson  and  her  daughters  will  soon  return  to 
Los  Angeles.  Mrs.  Frank  Shay,  Mrs.  H.  F.  Spotts, 
Miss  Sadie  Oppenheimer,  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Rice 
are  at  Tubbs  Hotel.  Mr.  W.  A.  Spaulding,  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Express,  is  in  the  city.  T.  C.  Friedlander  is 
in  Los  Angeles  ;  also  William  Fessenden,  son  of  the 
late  Senator  William  Pitt  Fessenden,  of  Maine. 
Commodore  Shufeldt  will  proceed  to  Pekin  on  the 
next  steamer  with  the  official  papers  containing  the 
notification  of  the  ratification  of  the  Chinese  treaties. 
D.  O.  Mills  and  family  will  leave  New  York  for  San 
Francisco  sometime  during  the  latter  part  of  this  month. 
It  is  understood  that  the  colossal  form  of  Mark  Mc- 
Donald will  soon  be  seen  again  within  the  precincts  of 
Pine  street  and  Pauper  Alley.  W.  H.  Dimond  and 
family  have  returned  from  Southern  California.  Col. 
J.  D.  Fry  arrived  from  the  East  on  Wednesday  last. 
The  famous  English  war  correspondent,  Archibald 
Forbes,  on  account  of  his  illness,  left  San  Francisco 
for  England  on  Sunday  last.  Hon.  R.  A.  Ford,  ex- 
Mayor  of  Binghamton,  N.  Y. ,  is  at  the  Palace. 
Horace  W.  Carpentier,  of  Oakland,  is  furnishing  a 
"brown-stone"  house  in  New  York,  and  expects 
soon  to  take  up  his  permanent  residence  in  that  city. 
Miss  Alice  Wetherbee  leaves  Oakland  to-morrow  for 
Fall  River,  Mass.  Dr.  W.  M.  Ryer  and  family,  of  Oak- 
land, have  taken  temporary  residence  at  the  Baldwin. 
Governor  Stanford  left  San  Francisco  for  Europe,  by 
the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  on  Tuesday  last.  Mrs. 
Doctor  McDougall  and  Miss  Bella  Carlisle  are  at  the 
Grand.  BELLA. 

Obscure  Intimations.— "French  Lecture,"  de- 
clined.  "  O    Mademoiselle  !"   declined. "  F. 

F. :"  Thanks;  appears  this  week  ;  would  be  pleased 

to'hear  from  you  again. "Phryne":    "thanks; 

will  try  to  do  it. "  Death  ":  too  impressive  ;  sup- 
pressed through  regard  for  our  readers. "  Ultra- 

montanism":    will    shortly  appear. "  F.    R.    P.," 

declined. "Thomas  Carlyle":  good,  but  rather 

late  in  the  day.  So  much  time  has  elapsed  since  his 
death  that  the  subject  has  been  overdone. 


Purchasers  of  "  rare  old  china  "  are  often  stuck  cup 

people. 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 
The  Quintette  Benefit,  and  Loring-  Club  Concerts. 

"  Do  you  know,''  1  said  to  Ernestus,  mysteriously, 
the  other  dav,  "that  Coquette  has  fallen  in  love  at 
last?"  Now,  it  is  the  best  fun  in  the  world  to  ruffle 
and  tease  Ernestus  once  in  a  while,  for  he  is  one  of 
those  unimaginative,  practical,  matter-of-fact  young 
men,  who  seem  to  live  by  bread  alone,  and  are  phe- 
nomenally obtuse  to  the  point  of  any  fanciful  words 
that  may  proceed  out  of  the  mouth  of  human  beings 
less  prosaic  than  themselves.  In  fact,  Ernestus  is  a 
type  of  those  people  who  are  absolutely  without  a 
sense  of  humor.  If  you  should  say  to  him,  "I 
couldn't  drive  a  joke  into  you  with  a  sledge-hammer," 
he  would  look  at  you  with  serious,  solemn  eyes,  and 
ask,  with  a  touch  of  concern  in  his  manner,  "  Do  peo- 
ple ever  drive  jokes  into  other  people  with  sledge- 
hammers?" And  if,  in  the  mockery  of  despair,  you 
should  answer  "Yes,"  Ernestus  would  pin  all  his 
laith  to  the  hollow  lie,  so  credulous  and  unsophisti- 
cated is  the  very  essence  of  his  nature.  So  it  was  as 
good  as  a  show— as  the  little  boys  say — to  see  him 
when  I  affirmed  that  Coquette  was  in  love.  I  have  a 
secret  suspicion  that  Egjjestus  is  the  would-be  Truly- 
Truly  of  Coquette.  He  has  been  known  to  present 
her  with  various  albums,  books  of  poetry,  stereo- 
scopic views,  and  other  souvenirs  of  traditional  pro- 
priety ;  and  once  he  sent  a  huge  bouquet  of  gilly- 
flowers, for  which  ungainly  bloom  mischievous  Co- 
quette, in  the  extravagance  of  a  counterfeit  enthusi- 
asm, had  expressed  to  him  an  improbable  admiration. 
Ernestus  "  took  it  all  in."  But  we  shall  sooner  hear 
that  a  staid  and  sober  cabbage  has  wooed  and  won 
the  queen  of  butterflies,  than  that  these  two  are  hap- 
pily wed.  All  this  string  of  gossip  and  surmise,  how- 
ever, does  not  change  the  way  in  which  Ernestus  re- 
ceived my  above-mentioned  announcement.  The  poor 
fellow  started  as  if  I  had  popped  the  cork  of  a  soda- 
water  bottle  at  his  ear,  and  blushed  to  the  very  roots 
of  his  "bonny  brown  hair."  For  once  he  was  really 
aroused.  "Coquette  in  love?"  he  repeated,  uneas- 
ily.    "I  suppose  I  have  no  right  to  ask — that  is, 

would  you  mind  telling  me "     "  Oh,  not  at  all," 

I  struck  in,  glibly  enough,  with  a  guilty  sense  of  hav- 
ing troubled  the  waters  a  little  more  tumultously 
than  I  had  intended  ;  "  Coquette  is  in  love  with  the 
Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club."  Ernestus  looked  in- 
expressibly relieved.  A  weight  of  foreboding  seemed 
to  have  been  lifted  from  his  soul,  and  I  hastened  to 
administer  deeper  draughts  of  consolation  by  gener- 
alizing in  the  basest  sort  of  a  way,  while  all  the  time 
I  was  thinking  specially  about  Coquette. 

Perhaps  I  set  forth  her  feeling  toward  the  Club  in 
rather  a  trite  phrase,  but  it  seemed  to  be  the  only  one 
to  use  after  the  benefit  concert  was  over,  and  her  de- 
lighted interest  in  their  playing  had  grown  greater 
than  ever.  She  had  heard  before,  with  the  rest  of 
us,  at  Dashaway  Hall,  the  two  movements  from  the 
Quintette  in  A,  Opus  18,  by  Mendelssohn,  that  were 
repeated  on  Monday  evening,  and  the  inimitable 
little  "Minuetto"  by  Boccherini,  more  than  once. 
Ernestus  would  have  asked  :  "  Why  do  you  care  to 
hear  those  things  over  again  ?  "  He  will  never  know 
that  each  new  hearing  is  like  detecting  "a  finer  light 
in  light  ;  "  that  one  might  listen  a  hundred  times,  and 
still  see  fresh  beauty.  But  there  was  much  beside  to 
charm  Coquette  and  other  people,  on  Monday  even- 
ing. The  audience  was  elegant;  crowds  of  nice 
people  filled  every  corner  of  that  big  barn  of  a  Piatt's 
Hall.  Miss  Nellini  sang  "With  Verdure  Clad," 
Irom  the  "  Creation,"  also  an  air  and  variations  by 
Rode,  and  the  "  Kerry  Dance."  Mr.  Schnitzler,  ac- 
companied on  the  piano  by  Mrs.  Tippett,  played 
with  fire  and  brilliancy  a  Fantasie  on  themes  from 
"Faust,"  by  Wieniawski.  From  Mr.  Giese  there 
was  a  Fantasie  Burlesque  on  "  Le  Carnival,"  by  Ser- 
vais  ;  solos  also  by  Mr.  Ryan  and  Mr.  Schade,  and 
an  exquisite  quartette,  Opus  41,  No.  1,  by  Schumann, 
with  the  Finale  from  a  Beethoven  Septette  as  a  clos- 
ing number. 

I'o  the  extreme  pleasure  of  a  large  and  eager  au- 
dience, the  Quintette  appeared  at  the  Loring  Club 
concert  on  Wednesday  evening.  On  that  occasion 
they  played  the  Allegro  and  Scherzo  of  the  Beethoven 
Quartette,  Opus  59  ;  and  the  Thevia  from  the  Clarin- 
ette  Quintette,  Opus  108,  by  Mozart,  besides  various 
indispensable  accompaniments.  Nothing  could  have 
been  more  cordial  than  the  welcome  they  received,  or 
more  sincere  than  the  appreciation  expressed  by  un- 
stinted applause.  Mr.  Giese  was  the  recipient  of  the 
usual  ovation  that  follows  upon  his  solo,  which  last 
was  in  this  case  one  of  the  most  interesting  numbers 
he  has  played — "  Cara  Memoria,"  by  Servais.  As 
an  encore  he  gave  a  "Moment  Musical,"  by  Schu- 
bert (Opus  94,  No.  3),  with  which  his  listeners  have 
become  quite  familiar.  Why,  by  the  way,  has  Mr. 
Giese  always  given  us  Servais,  with  this  one  excep- 
tion? There  are  other  composers  who  have  written 
worthily  for  the  'Cello — Rubinstein,  Raff,  Davidoff, 
Kiel,  and  Gade  ;  and  though  their  compositions  may 
not  be  as  well  calculated  to  produce  brilliant  effects, 
there  are  many  interesting  and  noble  works  which 
might  be  given.  Mr.  Schade's  faultless  playing 
evoked  the  storm  of  approbation  that  is  sure  to  fol- 
low one  of  his  solos  ;  and  altogether  the  presence 
of  the  Quintette  added  delightfully  to  the  pleasure  of 
a  Loring  evening. 

The  choruses  were  remarkably  nice  on  Wednesday. 
That  which  formed  the  introductory  number,  "Be- 
ware," by  Hatton,  was  given  with  the  extreme  neat- 
ness which  is  as  grateful  to  a  musical  ear,  as  are  tidy 
rooms  to  the  eye  of  a  scrupulous  housekeeper.  The 
"Voyage"  by  Mendelssohn  did  not  go  quite  as 
steadily  perhaps,  but  it  was  rendered  with  much  feel- 
ing and  careful  shading,  and  the  composition  itself  is 
a  noble,  lovely  thought.  In  Wagner's  grand  "  Pilgrim 
Chorus,"  accompanied  most  effectively  by  the  Quin- 
tette and  piano,  the  voices  came  out  in  a  perfect 
sweep  of  sound.  It  is  such  an  imposing  thing — that 
splendid  chorus  !  And  to  have  heard  it  so  impres- 
sively sung  makes  quite  a  land-mark  in  one's  com- 
mon-place course  of  life.  The  "  Brook,"  by  Billeter, 
was  nothing  extraordinary,  but  in  the  Abt  number, 
"  On  the  Water,"  Mr.  Nelle's  fine  voice  took  a  solo 
part,  which  together  with  the  chorus  was  very  enjoy- 
able, The  sentiment  of  the  final  selection,  "He's 
the  man  to  know,"  was  slightly  eccentric,  but  the  j 
music  was  bright,  and  went  off  with  an  appropriate  | 
dash.  Mention  of  Mr.  Reuling's  songs  is  something  j 
to  be  saved  until  the  last  for  a  sort  of  bonne  bouche.  j 
His  numbers  on  the  programme  were  "  Am  Meer,"  ; 
by  Schubert,  and  "  Die  Widmung,"  by  Robert  Franz 
— two  songs  beautiful  enough  in  themselves  to  carry  | 
one  into  the  seventh  heaven.  To  hear  them  voiced 
by  Mr,  Reuling's  even,  mellow,  and  marvelously 
sympathetic  tones,  was  to  be  caught  up  and  shown 
the  light  that  shines  in  visions,  for  he  sings  with  the 
art  that  touches  one's  soul.  As  an  encore  Mr.  Reul- 
ing gave  "  Auf  Wiedersehen."  F.  A, 


"FRESH,    THE    AMERICAN." 

Prentice  Mulford  Figures  as  a  Dramatic  Critic. 

There  are  two  of  us.  Both  New  York  critics.  tA 
male  and  female.  1  am  the  male.  We  are  old  thea- 
tre-goers. We  never  pay.  We  are  bored  with  it  all. 
We  talk  as  though  it  were  a  hardship  to  be  here.  [N. 

B.— You  couldn't  kick  us  out.] 

AFTER    ACT   L 

I  discuss  "Fresh"  with  my  partner.  She  is  an 
aesthetic  girl.  She  is  a  critic.  She  has  a  tendency 
to  be  hypercritical  and  draw  sublimated  distinctions 
between  wit  and  humor,  comedy  and  burlesque.  She 
has  laughed  immoderately  at  "  Fresh,"  and  now  asks 
why  she  should  so  laugh.  Raymond's  humor, 
she  says,  is  not  of  the  finest  quality.  Some  of  the 
wit  is  second-hand,  and  she  remembers  a  few  almost 
ideal  comedies  by  standard  authors  immeasutably 
superior  to  ' '  Fresh. "  We  talk  of  Moliere  and  Shake- 
speare. I  draw  finer  distinctions  than  she  ;  finer  than 
I  understand  myself — much  finer.  We  are  happy. 
We  are  not  talking  solely  for  our  own  benefit.  We 
are  talking  at  the  people  about  us.  They  listen  at- 
tentively. They  are  awe-struck.  They  are  from  the 
country.  We  conduct  ourselves  in  all  respects  like 
old  theatre-goers,  and  show  how  much  further  we  see 
into  the  millstone  than  our  audience. 

[When  we  are  quiet  I  think  to  myself,  "  What  a 
pair  of  fools  we  are."] 

Those  young  men  in  yonder  seat,  with  blase  faces, 
whose  mouths  during  the  last  act  have  been  distended 
to  a  dangerous  width,  are  young  West  Point  cadets. 
They  now  quickly  recover  themselves,  and  assume 
the  wearied  air  peculiar  to  little  boys  of  the  world. 
They  are  stopping  at  the  Sturtevant  House,  and  sign 
the  hotel  register  with  U.  S.  A.  after  their  names. 
Some  of  the  regular  officers  of  theregular  army  swear 
after  looking  at  that  register,  and  remark  that  U.  S. 
A.  is  a  little  too  "  Fresh." 

AFTER  ACT   II. 

The  curtain  goes  up.  We  are  both  on  the  broad 
grin,  and  so  remain,  forgetting  to  close  our  mouths 
until  the  close  of  the  act.  After  which  we  discuss 
again  the  distinction  between  humor  and  buffoonery, 
comedy  and  burlesque,  much  to  Raymond  s  dispar- 
agement. He  is  not  fine  enough  for  us.  No.  He 
lacks  that  imperceptible,  subtle,  "  Je  ne  sais  quoi, 
comment  vottsportez-vous,  chia?-a  oscuro  chic,"  which 
divides  humor  from  buffoonery.  He  is  no  actor,  at 
all  events.  He  should  have  been  a  circus  clown. 
The  public  taste  has  degenerated  also.  The  piece 
conveys  no  moral. 

AFTER   ACT   III. 

Broad  grin  again  until  fall  of  curtain.  The  harem 
scene  interests  us  much.  Curtain  down  again.  We 
discuss  the  harem  scene.  Condemn  it.  It  is  too 
suggestive.  Panders  to  degenerate  taste.  The  infer- 
ence is  too  clear.     The  stage  should  elevate. 

AFTER   ACT    IV. 

Last  scene.  Both  of  us  are  really  disappointed. 
We  had  hoped  for  more  harem.  Not  that  we  admit 
it  to  each  other.  We  do  not  trust  each  other  to  that 
extent  We  disapprove  of  harems  in  the  abstract. 
But  in  the  concrete  we  will  not  say  what  we  think. 
We  do  say,  however,  that  a  play  which  depends  for 
its  fun  on  a  man's  facial  expressions  is  not  of  the 
highest  order  of  comedy.  [Mem. — We  grin  persist- 
ently during  this  act,  as  usual.] 

AFTER    IT'S  OUT. 

We  leave.  Neither  of  us  approves  of  Raymond's 
"  Fresh."  It  is  not  lofty,  not  elevating,  without  fine 
point,  and  by  no  means  sufficiently  aesthetic  for  our 
sublimated  tastes.  My  companion  complains  that 
her  ribs  are  sore  with  laughing.  I  am  a  little  sur- 
prised that  she  thus  openly  should  mention  these  nec- 
essary but  veiled  portions  of  her  anatomy.  It  is  not 
sublimated  taste  to  speak  of  ribs. 

AFTER    OYSTERS. 

We  agree  that  music  between  the  acts  is  a  bore. 
Why  can't  they  stop,  and  give  people  a  chance  to 
talk?  What's  the  sense  of  keeping  up  this  blowing 
and  scraping  every  time  the  curtain  is  down,  so  that 
you  must  bawl  as  if  in  a  horse  car  to  be  heard  by 
your  companion? — Ne?o  York  Graphic. 


It  would  seem  as  though  the  aesthetic  mania  had 
reached  New  York.  The  Star  says  that  there  is  a 
club  of  "  aesthetes  "  in  that  city  already.  Its  mem- 
bers may  be  seen  any  fine  afternoon  promenading 
Fifth  Avenue.  The  male  representative  is  particularly 
observable.  His  wavy  hair  falls  over  his  tapering 
shoulders,  and  is  the  sport  of  the  gentlest  zephyr. 
His  face  is  the  quintessence  of  sadness,  and  his  pant- 
aloons are  very  tight  about  the  knees.  In  one  hand, 
which  is  generally  elevated  to  a  level  with  the  top  but- 
ton of  his  coat,  he  carries  a  lily,  or  some  flower  of 
equal  delicacy,  and  in  the  other  a  glove.  A  single 
glass  obscures  the  expression  of  one  eye  ;  and  his 
mouth,  a  contracted  affair,  suggestive  of  ice  cream 
and  sponge  cake,  seems  capable  of  giving  shape  to 
but  one  expression — "aw!"  This  new  society  is 
known  as  the  "  Kult,"  indulges  in  exclusive  figures  of 
speech,  and  patronizes  such  euphonious  phrases  as 
"  how  bewitchingly  entrancing,"  "how  entrancingly 
starlike,"  "how  transcendentally  lovable,"  etc.  Its 
votaries,  of  whom  Theodore  Tilton  is  a  magnificent 
American  type,  are  constantly  upon  the  alert  to  give 
expression  to  their  hysteric  self-consciousness  and  hy- 
percritical affectation  of  deep  emotion.  In  England, 
DuMaurier  has  satirized  the  aesthete  in  innumerable 
cartoons  in  Punch,  which  have  made  the  subject  fa- 
mous all  over  the  continent.  Even  here,  DuMaurier's 
clever  bits  of  fancy  are  in  demand.  His  sentimental 
Mr.  Maudle,  who  is  afraid  he  "has  compromised  a 
daffodil  to-day  ;"  his  Misses  Prigsby,  who  doat  on 
"songs  without  words,"  that  are  an  incomprehensi- 
ble jangle  of  meaningless  chords  or  discords  to  other 
ears ;  his  artist  Pilcox,  whose  weakness  for  the  '■'  heav- 
enly classical  "  line  of  subjects  makes  him  the  butt  of 
the  profession  ;  his  Mrs.  Cimabue  Brown,  who  loves 
nothing  that  isn't  unimaginable,  unreal,  and  incom- 
prehensible ;  his  "Sapphic"  Postlethwaite,  who  floats 
in  an  atmosphere  of  meaningless  phrases,  and  is  con- 
stantly talking  of  "living  up"  to  some  ridiculous 
ideal — all  these  are  real,  living,  flesh  and  blood  por- 
traits, and  find  their  prototypes  in  society  where  the 
existence  of  the  aesthete  has  been  accepted  as  an  es- 
tablished fact.  On  the  model  of  the  aesthetic  Briton 
we  find  the  American  ' '  Kult "  lake  his  basis  of  ethe- 
realized  existence.  We  have  the  dainty  maidens  of 
Vassar,  with  their  "delicate  bits,"  patterning  exactly 
after  their  English  sisters.  Their  "awfully  awful," 
"  too,  too  lovely,"  and  "so  sweet,"  are  simply  modi- 
fications of  the  same  mania.  What  passed  a -few 
years  ago  for  Anglo-mania  in  Boston  and  Philadel- 
phia, where  the  aristocrat-worshiping  American  real- 
ized the  height  of  his  idolatry  in  emulating  the  Lon- 
don accent  in  "glaws"  and  "  paws"  for  "glass "and 
"  pass,"  has  suddenly  developed  into  those  little  nice- 
ties of  expression,  those  femininities  which  bespeak 
the  frivolom  mind  nnd  ilie  enipiv  hrnin, 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


A    BUDGET    OF    PARISIAN    GOSSIP. 


A  Study  of  Morals — The  Parisian  Article  Contrasted  with  Some  Oth- 
ers -The  Theatres — The  New  Opera,  "  Le  Tribut  de  Zamora" — 
"Michel  Strogoff" — "Nana  " — ' '  La  Princessede  Bagdad" — "Mad- 
ame de  Maintenon  "  —  The  New  Theatre,  "  The  Eden  " — Art  Notes 
—  The  New  "  Impressionist"  School— The  Chamber  of  Deputies — 
Bulliers — Tlu  Latin  Quarter — Closerie  des  Lilas. 


A  month  in  Paris,  and  looking  back  over  it  all,  it  seems 
but  a  day — a  Parisian  day.  Not  that  homely  and  conven- 
tional season  between  the  gray  glimmer  of  the  morning  and 
sallow  sunset,  but  an  artistic  combination  of  the  afternoon's 
sunshine  and  the  boulevards'  gaslight  glow.  Many  of  you 
know  it  well.  Wide  awake  in  the  late  evening  and  "  the  wee 
stria'  hours" — to  sleep  when  the  toiling  world  is  just  begin- 
ning to  rub  its  still  weary  and  half-opened  eyes.  Coffee  and 
the  Figaro  at  ten  ;  a  long,  luxurious  lounge  till  the  twelve 
o'clock  defr/ner,  and  real  activity  again  only  after  the  sub- 
stantial seven  o'clock  meal.  Demoralizing?  Yes,  but  as 
cosy  and  comfortable  as  a  cradle.  Paris  is  a  cradle  ;  a  win- 
some nurse  as  well.  She  takes  the  stranger-child  and  dan- 
dles it  in  the  lap  of  luxury  ;  puts  the  rubber  ring  of  desire 
into  its  mouth,  and  the  rattle  of  excitement  into  its  hand  ; 
gives  it  pretty  things  to  look  at ;  dresses  it  in  the  height  of 
style  ;  conveys  good  things  to  eat  and  drink  into  its  surprised 
and  gratified  stomach  ;  develops  and  then  satisfies  every  one 
of  its  wicked,  wayward  whims  ;  and  finally,  when  it  is 
a-weary,  with  a  sensuous  kiss  soothes  it  to  a  satisfied  sleep  on 
a  veritable  bed  of  down  —  cash  down.  And  this  is  what 
makes  Paris  the  paradise  of  the  foreigner  and  compels  him 
to  so  loudly  sing  her  praise.  The  centre  to-day  of  art  and 
music,  of  literature  and  the  drama  ;  she  has  become  so  by 
her  aptitude  and  taste  in  catering  to  the  creature  comforts  ; 
in  building  and  maintaining  a  city  in  which  people  from  all 
countries,  climes,  and  conditions,  find  it  a  comfort,  a  luxury, 
and  a  pleasure  to  live.  Clean  and  well-kept  streets  ;  boule- 
vards lined  with  shady  trees  and  flanked  by  broad  side- 
walks, terminating  in  spacious  squares  ;  perfect  sewerage  ;  a 
police  system  so  efficient  that  life  and  property  is  as  safe  as 
human  protection  can  make  it ;  cabs  that  demand  a  reason- 
able and  uniform  fare  ;  omnibuses  that  drive  to  their  desti- 
nation when  the  places  are  full  without  stoppages  en  route ; 
stores  that  are  compelled  to  stand  by  their  representations 
of  goods  ;  markets  that  dare  sell  nothing  unwholesome  in 
fish,  flesh,  or  fowl ;  a  place  where  there  really  is  such  a  thing 
as  law  and  order  ;  where  rascally  contractors  do  not  abound, 
and  where  officials  do  not  steal  the  city  blind  and  themselves 
rich.  "Yes,  Paris  is  a  model  city,  but — it  is  so  immoral." 
Ah,  but  that  is  exactly  what  makes  it  so  attractive.  Good 
Americans  and  other  moral  aliens  would  not  break  their 
necks  to  get  there  were  it  otherwise.  The  French  have  rea- 
soned it  well.  Immorality  being  a  necessary  evil,  they  rec- 
ognize the  fact,  and  only  demand  that  it  be  as  decent  as  pos- 
sible. They  whiten  the  sepulchre,  and  gild  the  dome.  If 
the  way  of  the  transgressor  is  hard  "  in  other  cities,  in  Paris 
it  is  made  easy  on  the  broad  proposition  that  it  is  the  trans- 
gressor's way  anyhow,  and  might  as  well  be  made  as  com- 
fortable to  travel  as  possible.  London,  and  New  York,  and 
even  virtuous  Boston,  drive  their  vice  upon  the  streets,  or 
hide  it  within  the  aristocratic  fashionable  circle,  and  then, 
with  up-raised  hands  of  holy  horror,  deny  its  existence  alto- 
gether. Paris,  on  the  other  hand,  is  honest  enough  to  rec- 
ognize her  tree  of  evil,  and,  pointing  to  the  forbidden  fruit, 
says  :  There  it  is  ;  if  you  want  it,  pluck  and  eat.  And  on 
this  simple  invitation  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  inform  you 
that  the  prudes  abroad  manage  to  get  away  with  the  bulk  of 
the  crop,  for  no  one  interferes  with  them  in  the  harvest.  Tol- 
eration, and  the  minding  of  one's  own  business  in  this  re- 
spect, is  nowhere  more  complete.  As  a  witty  Frenchman  re- 
marked the  other  day,  "  We  never  practice  a  virtue  that  does 
not  pay  expenses."  Neither  does  the  rest  of  this  world  when 
it  is  given  half  a  chance. 

But  a  truce  to  moralizing.  Let  me  tell  you  about  the  new 
opera — "  Le  Tribut  de  Zamora."  Great  things  were  ex- 
pected of  it,  and  on  the  opening  night  the  musical  creme  de 
la  creme  occupied  the  boxes  and  parquette,  while  Gounod 
himself  sat  in  the  chef  d'orchestre's  chair,  and  wielded  the 
baton.  But  the  production  did  not  satisfy  the  great  expec- 
tation. If  you  have  not  already  read  the  argument,  here 
it  is  : 

The  libretto  is  by  Messrs.  Dennery  and  Bresil.  The  action  takes 
place  in  the  ninth  century  after  Christ  The  scene  of  the  first  act  is 
laid  in  a  public  place  at  Oviedo  ;  on  the  left,  the  house  of  XaTma ;  on 
the  right,  the  king's  palace ;  in  the  background,  the  cathedral.  Gar- 
lands of  flowers  are  being  hung  on  Xai'ma's  house  on  the  occasion  of 
her  marriage  with  Manoel  Diaz.  A  troop  of  Arabian  and  Berber  horse- 
men arrive,  having  at  their  head  Ben-Said,  ambassador  of  the  Khalif 
of  Cordova,  who  has  come  to  claim  of  Ramire  II.,  King  of  Oviedo,  the 
tribute  of  Zamora,  that  is  to  say,  twenty  virgins.  Ben  Said,  who  no- 
tices ZaTma,  falls  in  love  with  her,  and  expresses  his  joy  when  the  draw- 
ing of  the  lots  designates  her  among  the  twenty  captives.  The  people 
wish  to  revolt,  but  Ramire  replies  that  the  moment  has  not  yet  come, 
and  that  the  country  is  exhausted.  And  so  the  Saracens  lead  off  their 
captives.  Act  the  second  takes  place  in  a  picturesque  spot  outside  the 
walls  of  the  town  of  Cordova,  which  is  seen  with  its  minarets  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river.  To  the  right,  in  the  foreground,^  the  entrance 
to  a  soit  of  caravansary.  While  the  Moorish  soldiers  are  celebrating 
the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Zamora,  an  Arab  officer,  Hadjar, 
brother  of  Ben-Said,  protects  trom  their  violence  a  poor  mad  woman, 
Hermosa,  a  Spanish  prisoner  who  formerly  fell  to  the  lot  of  Ben-Said. 
The  Koran  says  :  "  The  mad  are  holy."  Ben-Said  returns  from  Oviedo 
with  his  captives  and  his  men,  among  whom  is  Manoel  Diaz,  disguised 
as  a  Berber  soldier.  Manoel  is  recognized  by  Hadjar,  whose  lite  he  had 
once  saved  on  the  batde-field,  and  Hadjar  promises  to  help  him  to  buy 
back  his  bride,  XaTma.  But  Ben-Said  falls  more  and  more  deeply  in 
love,  and  when  the  prisoners  are  sold  he  buys  XaTma  for  ten  thousand 
dinars,  and  carries  her  off  to  his  harem.  The  scene  of  the  third  act  is 
the  palace  of  Ben-Said.  Ben-Said  beseeches  XaTma  to  banish  her  sad- 
ness and  to  return  his  love.  While  XaTma  is  resisting  alike  prayers  and 
threats,  Hadjar  enters  with  Manoel,  presents  him  to  his  brother  as  his 
saviour,  and  begs  Ben-Said  to  restore  his  bride.  Ben-Said  offers  him 
his  palace,  his  wealth,  anything  except  XaTma.  Manoel,  exasperated, 
insults  and  provokes  Ben-Said,  but  he  is  easily  disarmed,  and  Ben-Said 
has  him  under  his  knee,  with  his  yatagan  ready  to  do  service,  when 
XaTma  enters  and  throws  herself  on  the  knees  of  the  ferocious  Mussul- 
man. Ben-Said  refuses  to  grant  Manoel  Diaz  his  life  unless  XaTma  will 
yield  to  his  desires.  XaTma  replies  that  she  prefers  to  die,  and  she 
rushes  to  fling  herself  out  of  the  window,  when  Ben  SaTd,  fearing  to  lose 
her,  promises  not  to  harm  Manoel  on  condition  that  he  leave  at  once. 
In  despair  XaTma  wishes  to  die.  Hermosa,  the  mad  woman,  comes  in 
and  relates  the  history  of  the  way  in  which  her  husband  was  killed  dur- 
ing the  massacre  and  burning  of  Zamora.  As  she  proceeds  in  her  nar- 
rative Hermosa,  litUe  by  little,  recovers  her  reason,  and  discovers  that 
XaTma  is  her  daughter.     The  fourth  act  is  laid  in  the  gardens  of  the 


palace  of  Ben-Said.  It  is  night.  Manoel  has  scaled  the  wall  to  see 
XaTma  for  the  last  time.  The  two  lovers  determine  to  die  together. 
Manoel  is  about  to  kill  XaTma  and  then  himself  when  Hermosa  enters 
and  snatches  the  knife  from  his  hand.  "  To-night,"  she  says,  "  while 
Ben-Said  is  at  the  Mosque,  we  will  fly,  all  three  "  ;  and  she  hides  under 
her  garments  the  knife.  Finally  Hermosa  stabs  Ben-Said,  and  the  cur- 
tain falls. 

Musically,  "  Zamora"  is  colorless,  and  adds  nothing  to 
Gounod's  fame  as  the  composer  of  "Faust."  It  "is  some- 
thing of  a  spectacle,  however ;  appears  to  have  been 
constructed  as  such,  and  has  all  its  power  and  dignity — 
if  it  be  possessed  of  any — swept  away  by  the  dash  of 
the  ballet.  And  speaking  of  ballets  and  spectacles,  there 
is  a  dramatization  here  at  the  Chatelet  of  "  Michel  Strogoff" 
that  is  wonderful  and  exciting  in  its  magnificence.  All  the 
theatres  are  of  interest,  and  present  a  quality  of  performance 
that  as  yet  we  in  America  get  very  little  of.  At  the  Opera 
Comique  there  is  given  Offenbach's  new  operetta,  "  Les 
Contes  d'Hoffman,"  and  at  the  Comique  a  most  delightful 
operetta  by  Audran,  entitled  "  La  Mascotte,"  in  which  there 
is  a  song  between  the  heroine,  a  turkey  girl,  and  the  hero, 
a  shepherd,  in  which  the  two  blend  beautifully  the  call  of 
the  turkey  and  the  bleating  of  the  sheep — the  rendition  of 
which  is  alone  sufficient  to  crowd  the  house  every  night. 
Then  there  is  "  Nana,"  in  all  her  realism  and  wickedness,  at 
the  Ambigu  ;  Croizette  in  the  "Princess  of  Bagdad;"  and 
Coppee  has  recently  brought  out  a  new  versified  play,  called 
"  Madame  de  Maintenon,"  that  is  being  variously  discussed. 
There  is  to  be  a  new  theatre  built,  of  which  the  Parisians 
are  all  talking.  It  is  to  be  called  "  The  Eden  ;  "  is  to  cost 
millions  of  francs,  and  in  its  magnificence  and  appointments 
eclipse  the  world.  There  are  to  be  foyers  and  promenades, 
like  the  Opera  House,  and.  a  great  wax-works  museum  by 
the  artist  Grevin,  that  will  make  Madame  Tussaud,  over  in 
London,  just  get  up  and  turn  a  hand-spring  with  envy. 


So  much  for  music  and  the  drama.  Now  for  art.  Paris 
is  the  great  centre,  you  know.  The  Salon  is  not  yet  open, 
but  there  is  lots  of  talk  about  its  quality.  The  jury  have  just 
made  their  decision,  admitting  only  two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred pictures  out  of  the  thousands  presented,  and  the  fortu- 
nate are  jubilant,  while  the  unsuccessful  raise  a  grand  howl 
of  indignation  at  the  severity  of  the  judgment.  Outside  of 
the  Salon  the  city  is  full  of  good  pictures.  They  compel  you 
to  stop  as  you  stroll  by  the  dealers'  windows,  and  they  tempt 
you  to  purchase  by  their  beauty  and  their  excellence.  The 
other  day  I  spent  a  good  three  hours  at  the  exhibition  of  the 
"  impressionists,"  or  the  "  independent  artists  "  as  they  call 
themselves.  The  "  impressionists  "  differ  from  other  artists 
in  the  fact  that  they  try  to  convey  to  canvas  the  "impres- 
sion" that  nature  makes  upon  them.  They  are  not  imitators 
of  some  master.  They  claim  that  in  art  every  one  is  his  or 
her  own  master,  and  that  the  execution  of  a  picture  must 
bear  the  stamp  of  individuality.  They  sketch  in  color  in  the 
open  air  ;  and  to  finish  a  picture  with  them  is  to  destroy  it. 
Guided  by  this  little  preamble,  and  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
"impressionists"  are  French,  you  get  a  dim  and  distant 
idea  of  what  their  exhibition  is  like.  It  is  unlike  anything 
you  ever  looked  upon.  Most  of  the  the  canvases  appear  to 
have  been  sketched  upon  by  a  lot  of  color  lunatics  with  their 
thumbs.  Some  have  been  painted  with  a  knife,  others  with 
colors  squirted  directly  out  of  the  tube,  and  all  of  them,  to 
the  ordinary  observer,  would  appear  as  badly  demoralized  as 
one  of  Rix's  palettes  after  a  hard  day's  work.  But  to  the 
art  student,  and  the  careful  critic,  there  is  lots  of  merit  in 
this  work  of  the  "impressionists."  Among  the  best  was  a 
picture  representing  a  young  woman  sitting  on  a  garden 
seat,  with  an  India  shawl  thrown  carelessly  over  her  shoul- 
ders, entitled,  "  L'Automne."  To  me  it  was  the  prettiest 
thing  I  had  seen  in  Paris.  The  landscapes  of  some  of  the 
veteran  "  impressionists  "  were  also  fine,  and  the  exhibition 
one  of  great  interest.  By  the  way,  most  of  the  good  art 
work  here  in  Paris  is  going  to  America.  The  best  French 
artists  have  their  hands  full  of  orders  at  extravagant  prices, 
while  home  talent  languishes  for  want  of  patronage,  and  na- 
tive painters  starve.  Some  of  them  ought  to,  I  will  admit, 
for  they  are  grossly  incompetent ;  but  there  is  no  gainsaying 
the  fact  that  we  have  artists  capable  of  turning  out  splendid 
work  did  they  have  half  the  advantages  and  the  encourage- 
ment that  this  liberal  city  gives  to  art,  and  a  tenth  of  the 
money  that  is  annually  sent  abroad  to  put  into  a  name  and 
a  frame. 

On  the  whole,  I  have  had  a  grand  good  time.  I  have 
worked  hard  at  sight-seeing  all  day,  and  then  staid  up  all 
night.  There  is  too  much  going  on  here  to  waste  the  time 
in  sleep.  I  have  tried  to  compass  all  I  could  in  politics,  in 
music,  drama,  and  the  arts.  I  have  seen  Jules  Ferry  and 
Victor  Hugo  in  the  Senate,  and  watched  Gambetta  preside 
over  a  circus  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  I  have  traversed 
the  streets  on  the  hurricane  deck  of  the  omnibusses  ;  ran  up 
and  down  the  Seine  on  the  hzrondelles.  Have  walked  at 
early  morning  through  "  The  Great  Hades,"  or  markets,  and 
at  noon  to  the  ATarcfie  die  Temple,  that  wonderful  bazar  of 
old  clothes.  One  off  day  I  attended  the  Ham  Fair  on  the 
Boulevard  Richard  Lenoir,  and  another  fragment  of  time  I 
squandered  with  the  most  utter  abandon  at  the  Gingerbread 
Fete  on  the  Place  du  Throne.  I  have  been  through  the 
Latin  Ouartier  ;  seen  the  students  mash  each  other's  tile 
hats,  and  dance  the  can-can  like  dervishes  at  Bulliers — the 
famous  Closerie  des  Lilas.  I  have  dined  at  the  Maison 
Dore'e,  lunched  at  Bignon's,  breakfasted  at  the  Cafe*  Procope. 
and  drank  absinthe  in  L'Assomoir.  But  there  !  I  can't  begin 
to  tell  it  all.  I  cannot  even  describe  to  you  the  spring  beauty 
of  this  incontestably  beautiful  city  ;  the  fresh  foliage  of  the 
long  rows  of  chestnuts  just  come  into  leaf ;  the  deep  green 
of  the  well-kept  grass  inclosures  ;  the  variety  and  color  of 
abounding  flowers  ;  the  streams  of  people  sunning  them- 
selves like  lizards  on  the  sidewalks  ;  the  music  and  splash 
of  the  fountains  ;  the  taste  and  skillfully  combined  harmony 
of  effect  in  everything  ;  the  gay  toilets  and  still  gayer  peo- 
ple ;  the  splendid  equipages,  and  all  the  thousand  and  one 
attractions  that  make  this  the  haunt  of  cosmopolitan  idlers  ; 
the  earthly  paradise  of  the  pleasure-seeker ;  the  most  en- 
ticing, and  consequently  the  most  expensive,  city  in  all  this 
world.  One  feels  here  a  perpetual  holiday,  and  about  as 
much  like  writing  letters  as  like  going  into  a  monastery.  So 
adieu.  F.  M.  Somers. 

Paris,  April  20th. 


EDITORIAL    NOTES. 


One  of  the  most  prominent  men  engaged  in  the  endeavor 
to  organize  an  anti-monopoly  party  in  the  United  States  is 
the  owner  and  proprietor  of  the  patent  for  the  manufacture 
of  oleomargarine  butter.  This  butter-making  out  of  "nasty 
fat"  is  one  of  the  most  oppressive  monopolies  in  the  coun- 
try, and  directly  touches  all  people  who  regard  cleanliness 
as  akin  to  godliness.  There  is  a  regular  corner  in  soap-fat, 
and  to  such  an  extent  has  this  kind  of  commercial  grease 
been  monopolized  by  the  oleomargarine  butter  factories,  that 
soaps  of  all  kind  have  advanced  to  famine  prices. 


Secretary  Blaine  has  done  a  brave  and  sensible  thing. 
He  has  sent  back  to  Switzerland  two  paupers.  Public 
opinion  in  Switzerland,  expressed  through  the  journals, 
approves  the  act.  The  immigration  of  paupers,  criminals, 
diseased  persons,  and  political  adventurers  ought  to  be  ar- 
rested. Every  ship  bringing  immigrants  to  an  American 
port  should  be  rigidly  examined,  and  all  aged,  sick,  and  des- 
titute persons,  that  cannot  give  guaranties  for  their  mainte- 
nance, should  be  sent  back.  The  information  that  this 
country  is  not  an  asylum,  poor-house,  or  penitentiary  ought 
to  be  disseminated  throughout  Europe. 


Advices  from  Rome  state  that  His  Holiness  the  Pope  has 
established  a  newspaper  at  the  holy  city.  He  is  dissatisfied, 
and  does  not  like  the  shape  in  which  the  Vatican  intelli- 
gence reaches  people  at  a  distance.  We  hail  this  enterprise 
with  satisfaction.  An  infallible  newspaper  has  long  been  in 
demand.     We  shall  exchange  with  it. 


Archbishop  Manning  has  refused  to  permit  Catholic  halls 
to  be  used  for  the  meetings  of  Irish  Land  Leagues.-  So 
Fathers  Rooney  and  Kemme,  and  little  Bob  Ferral,  and  ex- 
Senator  Donovan,  and  Sheriff  Desmond,  and  the  renowned 
Frederick  Finn,  and  others  of  the  Pope's  Irish,  whipped  the 
devil  around  the  stump  by  holding  a  meeting  at  Brother 
Kalloch's  Metropolitan  Temple.  John  Devoy  prophesied 
the  "  speedy  downfall  of  the  British  Empire,"  and  Bob  made 
"a  few  remarks."  The  only  noticeable  departure  from  the 
ordinary  programme  was  that  the  remarks  made  by  the 
Hon.  Robert  were  "few." 

In  the  midst  of  all  the  din  and  clamor  of  political  wrangle 
at  Washington,  it  is  refreshing  to  hear  the  views  of  a  wise 
and  sensible  Democratic  statesman.  Senator  Bayard  of 
Delaware  says  :  "  We  should  never  forget  that  Mr.  Garfield 
"  is  President  of  the  United  States,  and  that  to  his  office 
"are  attached  functions  and  responsibilities,  duties  and  pre- 
"  rqgatives,  that  we  are  bound  to  see  protected  from  in- 
"  vasion  or  embarrassment,  so  far  as  our  sense  of  public 
"  duty  shall  dictate.  I  am  not  disposed  to  permit  the  chief 
"  magistracy  of  the  nation  to  be  kicked  and  buffeted  out  of 
"  a  fair  and  reasonable  exercise  of  its  just  prerogative.  No 
"American  should  be  willing  to  see  this  done."  In  the 
utterance  of  these  words  Senator  Bayard  has  voiced  the 
opinions  of  all  honorable  and  intelligent  men  in  his  own 
party,  and  of  all  that  large  and  respectable  class  of  non-office- 
seeking  Republicans  who  regard  with  unutterable  contempt 
this  undignified  wrangle  at  Washington  over  the  spoils  and 
loot  of  office. 

There  is  a  war  among  the  Baptists,  the  merits  of  which 
we  do  not  understand,  but  when  we  observe  Mayor  Kalloch 
on  one  side,  and  certain  most  exemplary  and  Christian  Bap- 
tist clergymen  and  laymen  on  the  other,  we  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  determining  which  side  is  in  the  right.  That  Isaac 
Kalloch  is  a  disgrace  to  his  calling  and  a  reproach  to  the 
Baptist  Church  all  honest  men  will  agree.  If  the  majority 
of  that  organization  can  not  agree  to  sever  their  connection 
with  him,  it  is  creditable  that  a  minority  have  the  moral 
courage  to  withdraw  all  connection  with  him  and  the  unwor- 
thy gang  that  follows  him. 

We  are  compelled  to  admit  that  the  administration  of 
President  Garfield  has  upon  its  hands  a  bitter  and  factious 
fight.  Senator  Conkling,  if  report  be  true,  has  burned  his 
bridges,  and  declared  himself  and  his  faction  in  New  York 
and  elsewhere  at  war  with  the  Republican  party.  Perhaps 
it  is  well  for  the  country  that  this  war  is  made  ;  and,  if  it  is 
to  be  made,  it  is  well  for  the  party  that  it  is  made  thus  early. 
Three  years  for  the  administration  of  General. Garfield  to 
illustrate  its  intelligent  patriotism  will  be  sufficient  to  dem- 
onstrate to  the  country  that  no  man,  no  clique  of  poli- 
ticians, is  indispensable  to  the  Government  of  the  nation,  or 
the  welfare  of  the  Republican  party.  The  test  in  the  Senate 
will  be  upon  the  confirmation  or  rejection  of  Robertson  for 
Collector  of  New  York.  In  our  opinion,  the  President  will 
be  sustained  by  a  large  majority  of  the  Republican  Senators. 


Nothing  (says  the  Boston  Transcript)  gives  an  editor 
more  genuine  pain  than  to  reject  poetry  ;  and  yet  the  limits 
of  the  ordinary  newspaper  are  such  that  a  great  deal  goes 
into  the  waste-basket  which,  if  printed,  would  furnish  un- 
alloyed delight  to  critical  and  sympathetic  readers.  Enough 
rhythmic  sweetness  is  annually  wasted  in  the  office  of  a  lit- 
erary newspaper  to  perfume  the  Desert  of  Sahara.  An  idea 
seems  to  have  got  about  that  editors  in  general  do  not  like 
poetry.  It  is  a  mistake  ;  they  do.  Nothing  cheers  the  edi- 
torial heart  so  much  as  to  get  five  or  six  poems  every  morn- 
ing, about  the  seasons,  empty  chairs,  little  graves,  "  She  is 
Gone,"  torn  hearts,  and  such.  Even  if  he  can  not  use  them, 
they  put  him  in  an  an  agreeable  state  of  mind,  and  help  tone 
him  up  for  his  day's  work  ;  and  then,  an  editor  has  nothing 
to  do  but  to  put  his  heels  up  on  the  desk  and  read  poetry  all 
day.  The  truth  is,  so  far  as  they  themselves  are  concerned, 
editors  don't  get  half  enough  poetry.  They  would  willingly 
crowd  out  advertisements  to  put  it  in  if  publishers  would 
allow,  but  the  sordid  spirit  of  gain  heads  them  off.  Every 
poem  that  goes  into  the  waste-basket  represents  a  pang  on 
the  part  of  the  editor. 

When  the  swimming  season    comes  there  will 
activity  among  young  Americans. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


ONE    OF    THE    IRISH-CATHOLIC    ORGANS. 


The  New  York  Freeman's  Journal  and  Catholic  Register 
is  an  accredited  organ  of  the  papal  power  in  America.  It 
believes  in  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope,  and,  as  a  legitimate 
deduction  of  that  belief,  thinks  there  is  due  to  Rome  a  higher 
allegiance  in  spiritual  and  temporal  affairs  than  should  be 
accorded  to  the  laws  and  magistrates  of  the  republic  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  This  journal,  in  its  issue  of  April 
23,  makes  the  following  quotation  from  the  Argonaut,  and 
for  the  expressions  of  opinion  therein  contained  charges  the 
writer  and  editor  with  being  a  "maniac";  with  having 
"  drawn  his  inspiration  from  Maria  Monk's  disclosures "  ; 
with  having  a  "popish  nightmare";  with  being  "bom- 
bastic "  ;  a  "  tramp  after  papists  "  ;  the  paper  as  being  held 
in  contempt  by  intelligent  Catholics,  and  its  editor  as  "a 
lunatic  and  deserving  a  strait-jacket."  This,  curiously 
enough,  is  the  style  of  argument  that  is  universal  with  all  the 
organs  of  the  Pope's  Irish  that  we  have  seen — acrimonious 
vituperation  and  vindictive  personal  abuse — a  style  of  ar- 
gument, we  take  it,  in  which  gentlemen  never  indulge,  and 
which  indicates  that  the  cause  which  demands  the  ribald  lan- 
guage of  a  blackguard  to  defend  must  be  essentially  weak. 
We  reproduce  the  article  which  has  called  out  so  severe  a 
criticism,  and  then  we  quote  from  the  same  issue  of  the 
Freeman's  Journal  two  articles,  to  demonstrate  that  it  is  not 
altogether  free  from  bigotry  and  illiberality,  and  that  it  is  a 
shameless  libeler  of  the  Protestant  religion  and  of  a  highly 
respectable  Protestant  church.     Our  article  reads  as  follows: 

There  are  intelligent  men  in  America  who  look  with  alarm  upon  the 
aggressions  of  the  Catholic  Church.  In  its  growth  and  power  they  fear 
danger  to  republican  institutions.  In  its  opposition  to  our  system  of 
free  schools,  they  think  there  lies  a  menace  to  free  thought  and  a  free 
conscience.  In  the  declaration  of  papal  infallibility,  they  perceive  a  de- 
fiance to  our  institutions.  In  the  large  immigration  from  Catholic  Ire- 
land, Italy,  and  Portugal,  they  scent  the  possibilities  of  danger  to  the 
country.  We  are  not  altogether  in  sympathy  with  these  alarmists.  We 
think  the  time  has  gone  by  in  the  era  of  this  world's  history  when  any 
church  will  be  allowed  to  dominate  it  We  think  the  age  too  enlight- 
ened to  come  again  under  the  influence  of  Rome.  We  believe  in  the 
power  of  a  free  press  and  a  free  school-house  to  resist  the  waves  of  big- 
otry, and  ignorance,  and  priestcraft  *  *  *  Ireland's  tide  of  immi- 
gration is  already  arrested  We  are  fifty  millions  of  people,  and  each 
generation — all  except  the  Pope's  Irish  and  a  few  ignorant  Portuguese 
— are  becoming  more  and  more  American.  When  Americans  cease  to 
be  cowards,  dare  to  look  infallible  Rome  in  the  face,  dare  to  defy  its 
intrigues,  dare  to  snap  their  resolute  fingers  under  the  nose  of  Jesuit- 
ism, dare  to  handle  the  papal  church  as  they  handle  any  other  political 
problem,  dare  bid  the  snuff-taking  black-birds  of  the  pulpit  to  keep 
themselves  out  of  American  politics,  then  the  danger  will  cease. 

From  this  paper  we  make  the  following  extract  from  what 
it  pleases  to  style  "A  Great  Sermon  on  the  Transfiguration," 
by  Father  Burke,  of  Cork,  Ireland  : 

And  where,  then,  is  the  hardship  suffered  by  Christian  penance,  to 
which  I  invite  you  to-night,  and  God  commands  you  to  do?  We  read 
in  the  life  of  Saint  Teresa,  that  there  was  a  Franciscan  friar  who  was 
known  as  Saint  Peter  Alcantara.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  penance. 
He  lived  upon  one  meal  a  day,  which  was  a  small  piece  of  black  bread 
and  a  cup  of  water  ;  and  when  he  was  sick  he  was  commanded  to  take 
a  little  broth,  and  he  at  last  consented  to  take  it,  but  what  did  he  -do  ? 
He  took  some  dirty  ashes  from  the  fire-place  and  mixed  it  with  the  broth, 
and  then  partook  of  it.  At  length,  early  in  life,  spent  and  worn  away, 
he  died  before  his  time.  He  was  a  great  friend  of  Saint  Teresa  ;  they 
knew  each  other  well.  Saint  Teresa  was  in  her  choir  at  the  moment 
Saint  Peter  died,  and,  lifting  up  her  eyes  in  prayer,  they  met  with  a  sight 
of  glittering  angels,  and  in  the  midst  of  these  she  saw  the  splendid  fig- 
ure of  Saint  Peter,  who  had  died  a  few  moments  before.  He  spoke  to 
her  these  words  :  "Saint  Teresa,  be  faithful  in  thy  penance,  and  labor 
well,  but  for  a  short  time.  O  happy  penance,  that  has  brought  me  so 
great  a  crown. "  And  in  the  midst  of  hallelujahs  of  angels  his  soul  went 
up  to  heaven. 

This  is  the  kind  of  mental  pabulum  furnished  by  the  press 
and  pulpit  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  This  is  the  kind 
of  penance  that  is  to  lift  the  human  mind  up  to  that  mental 
and  moral  plane  that  fits  the  human  soul  for  association  with 
glorified  spirits  before  the  throne  of  God.  This  is  the  kind 
of  teaching  that  is  to  make  the  ignorant  Irishman,  and  the 
bigoted  Portuguese,  and  the  illiterate  Italian  good  Ameri- 
can citizens.  This  is  the  teaching  which  an  infallible  church, 
ecclesiastical  schools,  and  a  Catholic  press  deem  proper  £or 
American  youth,  to  fit  them  for  the  intelligent  performance 
of  the  patriotic  duties  required  from  the  free  citizens  of  a 
free  republic.  One  more  quotation  from  this  leading  organ 
in  America  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  and  we  conclude. 
A  Mr.  Ramsdale,  a  graduate  of  Yale,  and  minister  of  the 
North  Presbyterian  Church  at  Washington,  married  a 
Catholic  young  lady  of  that  city,  who  had  been  educated  by 
the  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame,  in  Maryland.  The  Freeman's 
Journal  of  the  date  of  April  25th,  after  sneering  at  the 
Presbyterians,  describing  the  husband  as  a  "soft  and  green 
young  man,"  and  the  wife  as  a  "softer  and  greener  girl"  ; 
after  a  fling  at  Protestant  schools  as  "  godless " ;  after 
ridiculing  the  lady  for  being  the  daughter  of  a  boarding-house 
keeper  ;  after  asserting  that  the  "  bottom  long  ago  fell  out  of 
Calvinism,"  and  declaring  that  Protestant  religious  instruc- 
tion was  a  "Mrs.  Winslow's  Soothing  Syrup,"  and  styling  it  a 
"  pernicious  drug5"  thus  speaks  concerning  this  marriage  : 

As  to  the  girl  he  married,  she  knew  better!  Whether  her  mother  was 
a  Catholic  or  not,  or,  if  nominally  Catholic,  disregarded  her  religion — 
if  the  girl,  in  fact,  was  trained  in  any,  feeblest,  Catholic  female  school, 
it  is  improbable  that  she  had  not  had  enough  of  pious  instruction  to 
know  that  she  abandoned  her  religion,  in  permitting  herself  to  have  a 
Protestant  minister  attend,  as  witness,  of  her  unblessed  marriage  with 
any  one,  even  were  it  with  a  Catholic.  She  married  a  Presbyterian 
preacher.  And  she  married  him  without  possible  dispensation,  in 
presence  of  a  Protestant  preacher  who  perhaps  supposed  lie  was  marry- 
ing them  !  They  married  themselves;  and  the  Pope  has  not  power  to 
dissolve  the  connection  of  marriage,  "so  long  as  they  two  do  live." 
But  it  was  done  in  mortal  sin,  and  the  poor  female  subjected  herself,  by 
yielding  to  her  passion,  or  her  vanity,  to  excommunication.  There  is 
not  a  priest  in  the  Archdiocese  of  Baltimore  so  ignorant,  or  so  rash,  as 
to  give  even  conditional  absolution  to  a  poor  creature  thus  behaving. 

To  this  arrogant,  priest-ridden  editor,  we  say  there  is  not 
an  intelligent  American  that  does  not  repudiate  and  spit 
upon  this  doctrine  as  the  ignorant  emanation  of  a  stupid  and 
vile  ecclesiasticism.  It  is  an  insult  to  every  Protestant  man 
who  wears  the  chains  of  wedlock  that  link  him  to  a  virtuous 
woman.  It  is  a  defamation  to  every  Protestant  mother  that 
has  borne  children.  It  is  a  scandal  to  the  legitimacy  of 
every  Protestant  child,  the  marriage  ceremony  of  whose 
parents  has  not  been  performed  at  a  Roman  altar,  or  blessed 
by  a  Roman  priest.  It  is  a  vile  and  damnable  calumny,  that 
disgraces  and  dishonors  the  brutal  mind  that  utters  it. 
ho  celebrated  the  marriage  ceremony  in  all  the  countries 
he  Latin  race  before  they  were  overrun  with  mendicant 


friars  and  snuff-taking  monks,  whose  only  object  is  to  spend 
their  useless  lives  in  beggary  and  prayer  ?  The  marriage  of 
Christ  with  Santa  Teresa  is  one  of  the  sacrilegious  traditions 
that  has  been  handed  down  to  the  ignorant  of  the  faith.  We 
once  visited  Avilah,  an  old  city  in  Spain,  walled,  and  bear- 
ing all  the  evidences  of  being  paralyzed  with  a  religion  that 
has  builded  in  it  a  magnificent  cathedral,  rich  in  the  velvet 
hangings  of  its  altars  and  the  rare  jewels  of  its  altar  service; 
rich  in  its  splendid  pictures  and  marvels  of  exquisite  carving; 
rich  in  its  monumental  marbles  ;  rich  in  a  splendid  sarcopha- 
gus that  contains  the  mortal  remains  of  a  dead  constable  of 
Spain  ;  and  rich  in  the  bones,  and  nails,  and  relics  of  saints 
and  martyrs,  and  holy  cross.  At  these  altars  we  saw 
priests,  fat,  and  sleek,  and  richly  clad,  wearing  velvet  robes 
in  the  street ;  and  in  this  same  city  we  saw  poverty,  destitu- 
tion, crime,  and  horror.  In  the  neighboring  villages  we  saw 
men,  and  women,  and  children,  living  in  caves  dug  into  the 
side-hills.  In  this  city  we  visited  the  church  of  Santa  Te- 
resa, and  were  shown  through  it  by  a  venerable  priest.  It  was 
built  on  the  spot  where  the  Lady  Teresa  was  born.  There, 
where  an  altar  stood,  was  the  bed  she  occupied.  Among  the 
sacred  relics  were  shown  her  staff  and  sandals,  resplendent 
with  precious  gems.  We  saw  the  bridal-ring,  sparkling  with 
diamonds  and  rubies,  still  upon  the  skeleton  finger  of  the 
dead  lady.  When  she  died,  the  Son  of  God  came  down 
from  heaven,  and  escorted  her  up  to  the  heavenly  realm, 
with  ten  thousand  attendant  seraphs.  "  Santa  Teresa  was 
the  bride  of  Christ."  This  was  the  tradition  as  told  us  by 
the  attendant  priest  in  the  church  built  over  the  place  of  her 
birth.  Who  performed  this  marriage  ceremony  of  the  Lady 
of  Avilah  with  the  Son  of  God  ?  What  marriage  sacrament 
consecrated  the  relation  of  the  sexes  before  this  institution 
of  modern  priestcraft  existed? — before  this  industry  of  the 
church  calling  brought  its  ceremonies  to  the  knowledge  of 
men  ?  We  commend  the  editor  of  the  New  York  Freeman's 
Journal  and  Catholic  Register  to  translate  his  presses,  type, 
and  editorial  brains  to  the  innermost  wilds  of  the  darkest  part 
of  the  African  continent,  and  print  for  the  natives  there  the 
devilish  dogmas  that  offend  the  sense  and  outrage  the  senti- 
ments of  all  intelligent  minds  that  dare  to  think  for  them- 
selves. 


A  Vision  of  Aphrodite. 


My  soul  in  sweetest  fancy  strayed  where  soft  the  sunlight  smiles 
Upon  the  blue  ^Egean  and  its  thousand  storied  isles. 
The  winds  were  still ;   the  azure  arch  shone  cloudless  and  serene ; 
The  tranquil  waters  'neath  the  sun  revealed  a  dazzling  sheen. 
My  little  bark,  with  silken  sails,  lay  floating  on  the  tide, 
Bedewing  in  the  cool,  translucent  wave  her  burnished  side. 
While  thus  I  roved,  in  blissful  ease,  across  that  silent  sea. 
From  far  away  arose  a  strain  of  witching  melody. 
It  came,  by  lightest  zephyrs  borne,  like  whispers  from  the  skies  ; 
Anon  it  seemed  from  out  the  deep  in  mellower  tones  to  rise. 
Nearer  and  nearer  swelled  the  strain,  so  charming  still  the  sense 
Grew  faint,  beneath  a  spell  so  rich,  a  rapture  so  intense, 
A  rosy  cloud  stole  upward  from  the  bosom  of  the  sea  ; 
And  round  it  gleamed  on  every  side  celestial  radiancy. 
Forth  from  that  cloud  appeared  a  shape,  majestical  and  fair, 
A  beauty  past  the  power  of  speech — a  grace  beyond  compare ! 
Within  a  monster  shell  that  gleamed  all  over  like  a  pearl, 
Its  edges  fringed  with  sparkling  gems  and  many  a  rosy  whorl, 
She  stood.     Across  one  shoulder  thrown,  a  robe  of  purest  white 
Fell  to  her  waist,  and  floated  thence  in  folds  of  silver  light 
Around  her  zone  a  girdle  clung  of  jewels  large  and  rare ; 
And  o'er  her  neck,  in  waves  of  gold,  streamed  her  luxuriant  hair. 
*  *  *'*  *  *  *  * 

Ah,  Aphrodite  !     Queen  of  love  and  vision  of  delight ! 
Still  potent  o'er  the  hearts  of  men  'mid  Time's  unceasing  flight. 
When  purity  and  youthfulness  their  charms  with  thee  combine, 
Earth  knows  no  pleasure  else  so  sweet,  no  happiness  like  thine. 
San  Francisco,  May,  1881.  M. 


Mr.  Theophilus  French,  Commissioner  of  Railroads  from 
the  Interior  Department  at  Washington,  is  on  this  coast  for 
the  purpose  of  inspecting  such  railroads,  and  examining 
their  accounts,  as  are  subsidized  by  the  General  Government. 
He  has  inspected  and  passed  over  all  those  Southern  roads 
through  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  embracing  the  Atchison, 
Topeka,  and  Santa  F6,  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  and  the  Cal- 
ifornia Southern,  and  on  Wednesday  left  for  Oregon  to  in- 
spect the  Northern  Pacific.  His  party  consists  of  J.  W. 
Griffin,  of  the  Treasury  Department,  disbursing  officer  ;  W. 
F.  McLellan,  accountant;  and  H.  Blackstone,  civil  engineer. 
Mr.  French  enjoys  the  confidence  of  the  Department,  and 
is  highly  esteemed  for  his  intelligence  and  impartial  fairness 
by  all  the  railroad  corporations  with  whom  his  position 
brings  him  in  intercourse. 

The  imported  and  genuine  Nautch  girls  were  wholly  lack- 
ing in  the  beauty,  grace,  and  freedom  of  manner  which 
travelers  had  ascribed  to  them,  and  their  tour  in  this  country 
was  a  failure.  A  troupe  of  imitation  Nautch  dancers,  how- 
ever, seems  to  be  satisfying  the  public  demand  in  Chicago. 
They  are  handsome  mulattoes,  and  do  a  livelier  kind  of  danc- 
ing than  is  known  to  the  natives  of  India. 


Here  are  some  illustrations  of  the  flexibility  and  richness 
of  the  Russian  language.  Number  one  :  Ivan  (John),  Iva- 
nooshka  (Johnny),  Vanukha  (that  fellow  John),  Vangka,  (bad 
John),  Vanichka  (dear  Johnny,)  Vanurka  (bad  Johnny.) 
Number  two  :  Rooka  (hand,)  roochischa  (big  hand,)  rochka 
(little  hand,)  roochonka  (bad  little  hand,)  roochonochka  (nice 
little  hand.) 

The  N.  Y.  Herald  recently  boasted  that  its  Sunday  edi- 
tion contained  as  much  as  two  Testaments,  whereupon  the 
Buffalo  Commercial  Advertiser  remarked  :  "Without  deny- 
ing this  assertion,  we  cannot  help  saying  frankly  that  we 
still  regard  the  New  Testament  as  in  many  respects  a  far 
better  publication  than  the  Herald." 

In  Rome  :  Randolph  Rogers  was  showing  some  West- 
erners through  his  studio.  They  at  last  came  to  his  statue 
of  Nydia,  the  blind  girl  of  Pompeii.  "  Has  it  lately  been  ex- 
cavated ?"  asked  one  of  the  party.  "  Oh,  yes,"  said  Rogers, 
"  I  had  it  dug  out  myself." 

Mr.  Murat  Halstead  asserts  boldly  that  "  the  devil  is  a  fa- 
ded fraud."  When  Murat  meets  the  old  gentleman  he'll  be 
sorry  for  this. 

The  Crown  Prince  of  Italy  is  very  nearly  related  to  him- 
self.    His  parents  were  first  cousins. 


LITERARY   NOTES. 


We  have  been  much  pleased  to  find  that  Mrs.  Anne  Benson  Proctor,' 
the  widow  of  "  Barry  Cornwall,"  has  been  impelled  by  certain  offensive 
allusions  in  the  "Carlyle  Reminiscences  "  to  publish  a  number  of  let- 
ters from  the  so-called  sage  of  Chelsea  to  her  husband.  It  would  be 
well  for  those  people  who  are  fond  of  talking  of  Carlyle's  "frankness," 
"boldness,"  "hatred  of  sham, "etc,  to  read  some  of  the  sycophantic 
letters  he  wrote  when  he  wanted  to  advance  certain  projects.  Then,  by 
way  of  contrast,  let  them  read  some  of  his  comments  on  the  dead  man 
upon  whom  he  fawned  while  living.  We  were  sure  that  many  of  the 
assertions  made  by  him,  and  appearing  in  the  "  Reminiscences,"  were 
lies,  and  now  Mrs.  Proctor  declares  that  certain  of  those  relating  to  her 
husband  were  not  only  lies,  but  ' '  malignant  lies. " 

1 '  A  Short  History  of  the  English  Colonies  in  America, "  by  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge,  has  been  sent  us.  The  history  ends  with  the  year  1765,  when 
the  Stamp  Act  Congress  met  at  New  York,  and  when  the  colonies  be- 
gan to  crystallize  into  a  nation.  The  author  has  adopted  the  plan  of 
giving  each  of  the  thirteen  distinct  histories  in  its  entirety,  thus  :  "Vir- 
ginia, from  1606  to  1765  ;"  "  Maryland,  from  1632  to  1705,"  and  so  on. 
We  do  not  think  the  plan  is  the  best  one  ;  the  colonies  were  so  linked 
together  that  their  history's  might  have  been  told  together.  This,  how- 
ever, is  a  mere  matter  of  taste.  The  book  is  well  printed  and  hand- 
somely bound;  the  paper  is  thick  and  white;  the  print  clear. .  There  is 
an  excellent  map,  a  useful  chronological  table,  and  a  copious  index. 
Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers  ;   for  sale  at  Bancroft's. 


A  new  tri-weekly  journal,  called  America,  has  been  started  in  Vienna 
"  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  the  many  erroneous  ideas  prevalent  in 
Europe  in  regard  to  America  and  the  Americans."  This  new  publica- 
tion will  be  illustrated.  When  Mr.  Jehan  Soudan,  correspondent  of  the 
Paris  Voltaire,  was  here,  some  weeks  ago,  he  informed  us  that  he  in- 
tended starting  a  journal  in  Paris  the  coming  autumn,  to  be  entitled  La 
R evue  America  in  e.  It  is  to  be  something  of  the  same  nature  as  the 
Viennese  publication  mentioned  above,  but  will  consist  principally,  we 
fancy,  of  translations  from  the  American  magazines,  with  copies  of  their 
illustrations. 

"  Knights  of  To-day,"  by  Charles  Barnard,  is  a  collection  of  short 
stories  which  have  appeared  in  various  magazines.  They  are  curious 
mixtures  of  love  and  science,  as  the  author  states.  For  instance,  in 
one,  the  hero,  a  young  scientist,  baffles  the  villain  by  photographing 
him  at  a  distance  of  a  mile  or  so  through  a  telescope,  in  company  with 
a  village  girl,  thus  getting  him  into  trouble  with  his  fiancee;  he  puts 
him  under  the  influence  of  nitrous  oxide  gas,  takes  a  stolen  will  from 
his  pocket,  photographs  it,  and  returns  it;  he  puts  telegraphic  wires 
all  over  the  house,  and  baffles  him  in  various  minor  schemes  ;  he  casts 
upon  the  villain's  chamber  wall  at  night  stereopticon  images  of  the 
stolen  will,  pleasing  mottoes  like  "murder,"  "nemesis,"  etc.,  a  view 
of  a  girl  whom  he  is  supposed  to  have  murdered,  etc.,  etc.  Need  it  be 
stated  that  with  all  these  appliances  he  succeeds  in  entrapping  the  vil- 
lain and  marrying  the  girl?  Well,  he  does.  Published  by  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons  ;  for  sale  at  Bancroft's. 


We  have  received  a  handsomely  bound  little  volume  entitled,  "  Occi- 
dental Sketches."  It  is  by  Major  Ben.  C.  Truman,  who  is  the  author 
of  "  Campaigning  in  Tennessee,"  "  The  South  After  the  War, "  "Semi- 
Tropical  California,"  etc,  etc.  The  titles  of  the  various  sketches  are 
asfollows:  "  Hill  Beachey's  Dream  ;"  "Divorcedon  the  Desert;"  "An 
Episode  of  Echo  Canon  ;"  "  An  Hour  with  an  Antediluvian ;"  "AMid- 

night  Adventure  in  Nevada  ;"  "  A  Summer  in  Alaska ; rhreeExtinct 

Citizens;"  "A  Ramble  with  Flora;"  "  The  Wickenburg  Massacre;" 
"  A  Matchless  Achievement ;"  "A  Sensation  in  the  Orange  Groves," 
and  "  The  Renaissance  of  Monterey."  Published  by  the  San  Francisco 
News  Company  ;  for  sale  at  the  book  stores. 


The  indefatigable  Mrs.  Oliphant  is  said  to  have  found  time,  amid  her 
various  literary  labors,  to  write  "  A  Literary  History  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century."  It  will  be  in  three  volumes,  and  is  to  be  published  by  Mac- 
mi  llan  &  Co. Harper  &  Brothers  have  issued   the  "  Memoirs  of 

Prince  Metternich,"  in  two  volumes,  in  duodecimo  form,  cloth-bound. 
It  is  smaller  and  handier  than  the  Scribner  edition,  but  the  paper  is 
altogether  too  thin.     The  book  has  already  been  noticed.     For  sale  at 

Bancroft's. Emile  Zola  has  just  published  a  second  volume  of 

theatrical  criticism,  with  the  title  "  Nos  Auteurs  Dramatiques."  He 
says  if  he  has  been  unduly  severe  upon  his  dramatic  brethren,  it  is  not 
because  be  is  jealous  and  vindictive,  but  because  truth  is  his  religion. 

"The  History  of  a  Mountain,"  by  Elisee1  Reclus,  is  one  of  those 

books  intended  for  young  people  which  may  be  read  with  profit  by 
their  elders.  It  contains  sixteen  engravings  by  L.  Bennett.  The 
translation  is  done  by  John  Lillie  and  Bertha  Ness.  Someot  the  chap- 
ters will  give  an  idea  of  the  book  :  "  Origin  of  the  Mountain,"  "  Fos- 
sils," "  Landslides,"  "  Clouds,"  "  Fogs  and  Storms,"  "  Snow,"  "  Gla- 
ciers," "Mountain  Animals,"  "Mountain  Worship,"  "Olympus  and 
the  Gods."  It  is  told  in  a  pleasant  narrative  way.  Published  by  Har- 
per &    Brothers;  for  sale  at  Bancroft's. "There  is  no    sort  of 

historical  foundation,"  Mr.  Browning  wrote  recently,  "lor  the  poem 
about  '  Good  News  from  Ghent  to  Aix."  1  wrote  it  under  the  bulwark 
of  a  vessel,  off  the  African  coast,  after  I  had  been  at  sea  long  enough 
to  appreciate  even  the  fancy  of  a  gallop  on  the  back  of  a  certain  good 
horse  'York,'  then  in  my  stable  at  home.     It  was  written  on  the  fly-leaf 

of  Bartolio's  'Simboli,'  1  remember." "  History  of  the  Free  Trade 

Movement  in  England"  is  one  of  "  Cassell's  Popular  Library" series. 
It  is  a  well- printed,  paper-bound  volume  of  188  pages.  The  author  is 
Augustus  Mongredien,  author  of  "Free  Trade  and  English  Com- 
merce."     It  is   well  indexed,   and  is  a  good   text-book.      For  sale 

at     Bancroft's.  ,  Estes    &    Lauriat    have     just    ready     "The 

Count's   Secret,"  translated  from  the  French  of  Gaboriau. "A 

Graduating  System  for  Country  Schools,"  by  Alexander  M.  Wade, 
has  been  sent  us.  The  title  explains  its  nature.  Published  by  the  New 
England  Publishing  Company ;  agents  on  the  coast,  Bancroft  &  Co.  ; 

price,  two  dollars. "  There  seems  to  be  an  impression  abroad," 

says  the  St. James's  Gazette,  "that  the  long-looked  for  memoirs  of 
Prince  Talleyrand  are  about  to  see  the  light ;  but  we  are  in  a  position 
to  say  that  this  is  a  mistake,  and  that  there  is  no  chance  of  their  being 
published  for  two  or  three  years  at  the  very  least,  probably  not  for  eight 

or  ten. We  have   received  the  "Annual   Report  of  the  Health 

Officer  of  Oakland,"  E.  H.  Woolsey,  M.  D.  There  are  many  valuable 
tables  in  it,  and  it  seems  to  be  an  excellent  one.  We  wish  we  could 
praise  the  printing,  but  on  the  title-page  "officer"  appears  as  "offleer." 

A  writer  in  the  Athencsum  tries  earnestly,  and  with  good  effect, 

to  prove  that  Oliver  Goldsmith  wrote  the  famous  nursery  story  "Goody 
Two  Shoes."  ,It  was  published  by  John  Newbury  in  1765,  and  it  is  cer- 
tain that  Goldsmith  was  actively  employed  in  the  service  of  that  pub- 
lisher during  1763-64. "American  Academy  Notes  for  1881  "  is  a 

pamphlet  of  seventy-two  pages,  containing  notes  descriptive  of  the  prin- 
cipal pictures  in  the  last  exhibition  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design, 
and  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  illustrations  reproducing  the  pictures 
themselves.  All  are  fair,  some  good,  many  excellent.  The  little  book 
will  be  extremely  interesting  to  artists  and  lovers  of  art     Published  by 

Cassel,  Petter  &  Galpin  ;  for  sale  here  by  Bancroft  &  Co. At  the 

last  meeting  of  the  Academie  Fran9aise  it  ■was  resolved  not  to  give  any 
prizes  this  year  for  poetry,  all  the  pieces  sent  in  being  marked  by  "  une 
faiblesse  deplorable."    This  is  also  to  be  remarked  in  most  of  the  poetry 

sent  to  newspapers. In  the  St.  Louis  Magazine  for  April  there  is 

an  illustrated  article  on  the  Mammoth  Cave. E.  P.  Roe's  "Suc- 
cess with  Small  Fruits  "  has  been  translated  into  French,  and  reprinted 
in  a  series  of  articles  in  the  Revue  Brittanique.     Parts  of  the  book  are 

being  translated  into  Japanese. In  Potters  American  Monthly  for 

May  the  initial  article  is  "  Up  the  Schuylkill "  ;  it  is  profusely  illustra- 
ted.  Mr.  George  Augustus  Sala  has  in  hand  a  serial  romance  of 

modern  society,  entitled  "A  Party  in  the  City."    It  is  intented  for  Pan, 

and  will  doubtless  be  satire  written  with  acid. Mr.  Swinburne  is 

writing  a  somewhat  elaborate  article  on  Keats  for  the  new  edition  of  the 

' '  Encyclopaedia  Britannica. " The  English  residents  of  Alexandria, 

Egypt,  since  the  death  of  Carlyle,  have  been  carrying  on  a  controversy 
among  themselves  as  to  the  merits  of  his  writings.  One  clever 
Frenchman  at  least  has  taken  part,  and  for  many  days  nearly  every 
issue  of  the  Egyptian  Gazette  has  contained  letters,  from  a  few  lines  to 
four  columns  in  length. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


THE    ART    LOAN    EXHIBITION. 


The  Exhibition  has  drawn  to  a  close  after  two  brilliant 
and  successful  weeks.  All  those  who  have  been  so  unfortu- 
nate as  to  miss  it  will  regret  it,  for  a  finer  display  of  pictures, 
bronzes,  bric-a-brac,  laces,  tapestry,  and  hundreds  of  other 
rare  and  beautiful  articles,  has  never  been  brought  together 
before  in  this  city.  About  the  only  drawback  to  the  exhibit 
was  the  meagreness  of  the  catalogue.  To  look  at  some  in- 
teresting bit  of  bric-a-brac,  or  a  relic  which  evidently  has  a 
history,  and  then,  on  referring  to  the  catalogue,  to  be  told 
that  it  is  a  "Plate — Mrs.  Smith,"  "A  Jar — Mrs.  Jones,"  or 
"A  Fork — Mrs.  Robinson,"  is  simply  maddening.  How- 
ever, such  was  the  case.  To  partially  remedy  this  we  will 
give  a  few  more  notes  concerning  the  articles,  although  the 
dailies  have  followed  our  lead  of  three  weeks  ago,  and  de- 
voted much  space  to  the  exhibit.  In  the  matter  of  laces 
there  is  much  to  admire.  Had  they  been  better  arranged, 
they  would  have  attracted  more  attention.  In  the  main 
room  there  is  a  piece  of  "  Pope's  Point,"  in  the  same  case  with 
the  Napoleon  autograph,  which  is  said  to  be  very  fine.  It 
belongs  to  Mrs.  Dr.  Hitchcock.  No.  939  is  a  handsome  lace 
handkerchief,  and  an  equally  handsome  case,  which  once 
came  from  Pius  IX.  ;  on  the  case  there  is  an  inscription  in 
Italian,  done  in  gold  ;  property  of  Mrs.  Charles  Crocker. 
No.  940  is  a  beautiful  white  lace  parasol,  the  handle  being 
of  lapis  lazuli  and  rubies  ;  property  of  Mrs.  F.  F.  Low. 
No.  944  is  a  fichu  made  of  Point  d'Alengon  ;  twenty-five 
years  was  spent  in  its  manufacture  ;  property  of  Mrs.  H.  J. 
Booth.  No.  946  is  a  beautiful  ivory  and  lace  fan,  belonging 
to  Mrs.  Jewett.  The  original  Rembrandt  etching  in  the  sketch 
room,  which  has  attracted  much  attention,  is  the  property  of 
Mrs.  Sawyer.  Among  the  curious  relics  may  be  mentioned  No. 
1007,  a  pair  of  silver  sugar-tongs,  which  belonged  to  .Lady 
Eleanor  Butler  ;  they  lie  on  an  engraving  representing  "  The 
Ladies  of  Llangollen,"  whose  peculiarity  was  that  they 
affected  bifurcated  garments,  and  the  like  ;  one  was  Lady 
Butler,  the  other  Miss  Ponsonby;  these  relics  are  the  prop- 
erty of  Mrs.  Vandewater.  No.  1014,  th,e  Fairfax  seals,  were 
carried  by  Lord  Fairfax  through  the  wars  of  Cromwell ; 
property  of  Mrs.  Charles  S.  Fairfax.  In  the  case  with  the 
Rembrandt  there  is  a  curious  little  charm  —  an  Egyptian 
stork  ;  it  was  picked  up  in  the  mortuary  chamber  of  one  of 
the  Ptolemaic  queens  in  the  Pyramids  ;  property  of  Mrs. 
Ludovici.  No.  1010  is  a  royal  wreath  which  belonged  to 
Kamehameha  I.;  it  is  made  of  yellow  feathers,  its  peculiar- 
ity being  that  only  one  feather  was  obtainable  from  a  single 
bird,  each  feather  being  taken  from  under  the  wing  of  a 
black  bird.  No.  972,  Siamese  Religious  Book,  consisting  of 
thin  slips  of  wood  covered  with  writing,  and  strung  upon  a 
cord  ;  the  book  was  stolen  from  a  temple  in  Bangkok  ;  so 
sacred  is  it  that  were  a  believer  to  see  it  here  he  would  be 
justified  in  resorting  to  any  means  to  recover  it ;  property 
of  Mrs.  Walcott.  In  one  of  the  cases  in  the  main  room  is 
a  curiosity — an  ostrich  egg,  enameled  ;  it  is  very  handsome 
and  very  odd  ;  property  of  Mrs.  Fred.  Crocker.  No.  764,  a 
paper  weight,  representing  berries,  was  made  by  a  Siberian 
exile;  property  of  Mrs.  Niebaum.  No.  782,  another  paper 
weight,  is  of  lapis  lazuli,  and  represents  the  manner  of  car- 
rying ice  in  Russia  ;  property  of  Mrs.  Niebaum.  Mrs.  Mor- 
ton C.  Fisher,  of  San  Rafael,  shows  a  fine  collection  of  old 
china — Clews  plates,  stamped  with  name  and  device  of  the 
original  thirteen  States  ;  old  Wedgewoods,  Davenport  plate, 
and  many  others.  Mrs.  F.  G.  Newlands  loaned  two  very 
elaborately  figured  Japanese  laquered  porcelain  vases,  very 
large  and  beautiful.  A  fine  Worcester  vase,  belonging  to 
Mrs.  R.  C.  Harrison,  formerly  exhibited  in  the  Paris  Expo- 
sition, was  much  admired.  To  the  left  of  the  main  room,  a 
Roseden  or  liver-ware  vase,  of  Chinese  make,  attracted  much 
attention.  Mrs.  George  D.  Wells  loaned  a  fine  collection  of 
costly  fans  of  the  times  of  three  of  the  Louis — Quatorze, 
Quinze,  Seize.  Their  ivory  and  mother-of-pearl  handles, 
and  sticks  painted  and  wrought  with  gold,  make  them  beau- 
tiful even  to  those  who  do  not  appreciate  the  workmanship. 
With  them  were  some  cups  and  snuff-boxes,  an  old  altar- 
cloth,  250  years  old;  some  Point  d'Alen£on  lace, over  a  cen- 
tury old;  and  some  old  Argenton  point  of  1725.  These 
were  among  the  most  attractive  sights  in  the  exhibition. 
Mrs.  Dan.  Cook  filled  an  entire  case  with  many  priceless  and 
rare  articles  of  veriu.  Among  them  were  a  novelty  in  fire 
screens,  a  bronze  Marguerite,  some  elegant  fans  and  laces, 
and  numerous  other  beautiful  articles.  Mrs.  Maillard  loaned 
some  things  which  attracted  much  interest — Napoleon's  camp 
service  ;  the  cup  and  saucer  used  by  him  at  St.  Helena ;  silver 
knives  once  belonging  to  his  mother,  the  famous  Madame  Le 
titia;  a  watch  belonging  to  Joseph  Bonaparte,  sometime  king 
of  Spain ;  and  other  relics  of  the  family.  In  another  case  is  a 
gold  dessert  service  inlaid  with  turquoise,  once  belonging  to 
a  Hungarian  patriot,  Count  Casimir  Bathyani,  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  under  Kossuth,  during  the  revolution  of 
1848  ;  after  his  exile  it  was  purchased  by  some  Bostonians 
and  presented  to  Charles  Sumner.  Mrs.  Walcott  exhibited 
some  rare,  quaint,  and  very  valuable  jewelry,  such  as  antique 
brooches,  jewels,  jewel-boxes,  rings,  vases,  etc. ;  also  a  ring 
containing  some  of  General  Washington's  hair,  and  pre- 
sented by  him  to  Mrs.  Derby,  an  aunt  of  Mrs.  Wal- 
cott. Mrs.  J.  Coleman  loaned  two  very  large  and  exquisite 
French  porcelain  vases,  very  finely  painted  and  handsomely 
ornamented  with  gilding  ;  unfortunately  one  of  the  vases 
was  damaged  early  in  the  exhibition,  but  it  was  so  deftly 
mended  as  to  be  scarcely  observable.  There  was  also  a  fine 
collection  of  Satsuma,  Hizen,  Ota,  Kiota,  Oware,  Kaga,  and 
Tokio  wares,  precious  to  the  connoisseur  and  collector  of 
china.  There  were  some  very  unique  and  valuable  tapes- 
tries on  exhibition  in  the  gallery.  One,  a  gobelin  tapestry, 
is  said  to  be  several  hundred  years  old.  Another,  belonging 
to  Mrs.  Daniel  Cook — said  to  be  equally  as  old  as  the  previ- 
ous one,  and  about  the  same  size — is  very  remarkable  as  a 
work  of  art,  but  does  not  carry  its  age  so  well.  However, 
tapestries  are  not  like  ladies,  but  rather  like  wines.  Mrs.  F. 
F.  Low  had  a  beautiful  large  walnut  cabinet,  inlaid  with  sil- 
ver, a  very  quaint  and  handsome  piece  of  furniture.  Mrs. 
Haggin  also  exhibited  a  cabinet  of  carved  ebony,  inlaid  with 
mother-of-pearl ;  the  cabinet  stands  fully  six  feet  high,  and 
was  filled  with  many  articles  of  bric-a.-brac.  Mrs.  J.  C.  Mer- 
rill also  loaned  a  handsome  hanging  cabinet.  An  exquisite 
laquer  table,  the  property  of  Mrs.  I.  W.  Raymond  ;  a  cabi- 
net of  rare  porcelain  belonging  to  Mrs.  Talbot,  and  others, 


attracted  much  attention.  There  were  two  large  folio  vol- 
umes, containing  numerous  water-color  plates  of  the  birds  of 
the  Pacific  Coast,  a  work  of  Colonel  Grayson,  which  con- 
sumed many  years  in  its  preparation.  This  valuable  work 
was  loaned  by  the  University  of  California,  at  the  special  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  Colonel  Grayson,  by  whom  it  was  donated  to 
the  university.  The  work  was  in  charge  of  one  of  the  ladies 
of  the  Decorative  Art  Society,  who  showed  the  plates 
to  visitors,  as  great  care  had  to  be  exercised.  There 
was  a  large  collection  of  Alaska  curiosities  kindly 
loaned  by  the  Alaska  Fur  Company,  comprising  many 
interesting  articles,  such  as  pipes,  spears,  carved  spoons  and 
boxes,  snow-shoes,  models  of  canoes  used  in  capturing  seals, 
hunting  snow-shoes,  medicine-men's  rattles,  and  other  de- 
vices for  driving  away  sickness.  On  the  walls  hung  blankets 
in  many  colors,  belonging  to  the  chiefs;  they  are  made  of 
wool  from  the  mountain  sheep,  woven  and  dyed  by  the 
natives.  Also  carvings  and  beads,  loaned  by  Mrs.  David- 
son. An  old  shipping  bill  is  on  exhibition  in  this  room  ;  it 
is  said  to  be  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  old.  Among  the 
autographs  there  are  Longfellow's,  Kossuth's,  Palmerston's, 
Franklin's,  Carlotta's,  Napoleon's,  George  Sand's,  Thack- 
eray's, and  Guizot's  ;  there  is  also  an  autograph  letter  of 
General  Washington's,  dated  Mount  Vernon,  Oct.  21,  1799  ; 
the  ink  is  faded  but  the  writing  is  very  clear  ;  the  letter  is 
to  Captain  Abraham  Shepherd,  in  reference  to  his  service  in 
the  army.  No.  971  is  a  Herzegovinian  belt,  270  years  old, 
once  worn  by  a  chiefess  ;  it  is  interesting  from  three  points 
of  view — its  age,  its  oddity,  and  the  fact  that  an  elaborately 
imbecile  reporter  came  to  grief  over  it. 


THE    FRIENDSHIP    OF    WOMEN. 


A  Moral  Adaptation  of  oue  of  "The  Parisian's"  Translations. 


Why  did  I  not  marry  Madame  d'Alerions?  Well,  I  shall 
tell  you  why. 

I  had  danced  with  her  all  the  winter.  That  dreamy  crea- 
ture adores  waltzing.  Her  pride  melts  in  the  languor  of  the 
dance,  and  her  fine  eyes  assume  a  vague,  liquid  expression 
that  makes  them  resemble  two  half-submerged  stars. 

I  felt  very  much  in  love  with  the  charming  widow.  I 
found  myself  more  timid  in  presence  of  her  melancholy 
than  before  the  smiles  of  other  women.  She  was  a  woman 
to  love.  Ten  years  earlier,  in  the  heyday  of  my  illusions,  I 
should  have  called  her  an  angel. 

It  was  with  a  beating  heart  that  I  opened,  one  morning,  a 
letter  on  which  I  recognized  the  monogram  of  Jacqueline, 
and  her  bold,  English  handwriting.  Madame  d'Alerions  in- 
vited me  to  spend  a  few  days  at  her  country-seat,  Les  Ber- 
geries,  in  the  valley  of  Chevreuse.  I  sent  a  telegram  of 
thanks. 

When  I  arrived  at  the  chateau,  the  sounds  of  music 
reached  my  ears.  Some  one  was  playing  the  "  March  of 
Rakozcky"  with  singular  energy.  It  was  not  the  suave  and 
sweet  execution  of  the  countess,  who  seems  to  touch  the 
notes  as  it  were  with  the  tips  of  a  dove's  wings.  I  entered 
the  salon.  The  lovely  Jacqueline  held  out  her  hand  to  me 
and  placed  her  finger  on  her  lips. 

A  woman  was  seated  at  the  piano.  She  did  not  stop  play- 
ing. I  could  hardly  see  anything  but  her  admirable  form, 
her  snow-white  neck  on  which  were  dancing  little  bright- 
golden  ringlets,  and  her  small,  dimpled  hands,  brilliant  with 
precious  stones,  flying  over  the  keys  with  the  rapidity  of 
lightning.  Madame  d  Alerions,  too,  was  adorable  in  a  pale- 
blue  dress,  very  simple,  a  flower  in  her  corsage,  her  hair 
smoothed  down  over  her  forehead  and  falling  in  a  heavy  roll 
on  her  neck.  The  ruche  of  her  dress  barely  revealed  the 
whiteness  of  her  neck. 

The  musician  consented  to  close  her  piano  when  dinner 
was  announced. 

She  turned  round.  Madame  d'AleYions  introduced  me  : 
"The  Princess  Vaninka  de  Zent." 

The  princess  took  my  hand.  "  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you," 
she  said  ;  "  I  have  often  heard  about  you." 

"  We  are  alone,"  resumed  Madame  d'Alerions  ;  "  my  other 
guests  have  not  yet  come." 

I  excused  them  with  all  my  heart.  This  dinner  of  three 
was  fatally  a  mute  duet  and  a  brilliant  monologue. 

While  my  lovely  friend  was  bewitching  me  with  her  eyes, 
the  Princess  Vaninka  continued  talking  incessantly. 

I  listened  to  her  in  spite  of  myself,  and  I  looked  at  her 
involuntarily.  Her  conversation  was  like  her  face.  It  was 
strange,  disagreeable,  and  delicious — a  small  face  absolutely 
foreign  :  the  nose  too  large ;  brown  eyes  with  gold  reflec- 
tions; an  Austrian  mouth,  with  purple  lips  and  the  teeth  of 
a  mouse;  an  audacious  gracefulness  ;  a  mobile  physiognomy 
in  which  the  charm  sprang  from  contrasts :  voluptuousness 
in  her  glance  and  sarcasm  in  her  smile  ;  a  mixture  of  a  fairy 
and  of  a  German  student.     A  strange  little  woman  ! 

I  do  not  know  if  she  had  wit,  but  she  started  off  at  a  head- 
long pace.  Her  conversation  was  piquant,  sparkling,  and 
enveloped  in  her  foreign  accent  like  jewels  in  lace.  Often 
the  countess  smiled,  and  several  times  she  blushed.  The 
little  princess  did  not  mince  matters  in  her  stories  of  scan- 
dal a  la  mode. 

When  the  time  for  separation  had  come,  the  princess  said 
to  me: 

"  You  ride,  do  you  not  ?  " 

"  Certainly,  madame." 

"Then  we  will  ride  together  in  the  morning;  but,  I  warn 
you,  I  get  up  early  ;  at  eight  o'clock,  en  route  /  Good- 
night, Jacqueline  !     Sleep  well,  ma  belle  c/itfrie." 

She  disappeared.  I  remained  alone  with  Madame  d'Ale- 
rions. 

It  was  late.  We  had  a  long  chat,  a  good  deal  of  music, 
and  exchanged  a  few  furtive  pressings  of  hands.  Through 
the  open  door  of  the  grand  salon  the  light  of  the  stars  en- 
tered with  the  perfume  of  the  park,  and  mingled  with  the 
dying  lights.     I  imprinted  burning  kisses  upon  her  hands. 

"  I  love  you,  Jacqueline,"  I  whispered  in  her  ear. 

"  Nay,"  she  answered,  "  I  fear  that  you  are  fickle."  And 
she  rose. 

"  Not  so,"  I  replied,  endeavoring  to  detain  her;  "give  me 
some  token,  that  I  may  preserve  it  forever — some  souvenir 
of  this,  my  avowal." 

She  took  a  full-blown  rose  from  her  corsage,  and  as  I 
pressed  it  to  my  lips,  she  fled  from  the  room. 

I  passed  the  greater  part  of  the  night  at  my  window  kiss- 


ing that  precious  flower,  which  contained  a  little  of  the  heart 
of  Jacqueline.  It  was  hardly  eight  o'clock  when  I  saw  in 
the  courtyard  a  horse  already  saddled  and  held  by  a  groom. 
It  was  the  Princess  Vaninka's  horse.  I  had  completely  for- 
gotten the  princess. 

I  hurried  down.  The  princess  did  not  seem  to  see  me. 
She  placed  her  little  foot  on  the  groom's  large  hand,  and 
sprang  into  the  saddle.  She  wore  a  bandit's  felt  hat  with 
long  green  feathers,  that  produced  the  strangest  effect  on  her 
blonde  head. 

uAh  !  there  you  are  !"  she  said  to  me.  "  I  am  going  to 
start  without  you." 

"  Madame,  that  would  be  too  cruel." 

"Bah  !  you  will  catch  me  !" 

In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  she  was  out  of  sight,  followed 
by  her  little  groom.  I  jumped  on  the  back  of  my  mare,  and 
five  minutes  later  I  caught  up  with  the  green  cockade  in  an 
overarched  avenue.  The  woods  around  Chevreuse  are  deli- 
cious. You  might  believe  yourself  hundreds  of  miles  away 
from  Paris.  Under  the  thick  foliage  of  the  trees  babble 
brooks  that  spring  from  moss-covered  rocks,  and  flow  sing- 
ing between  flowery  banks. 

As  she  was  riding  along,  the  princess  gathered  armfuls  of 
wild  plants,  and  plucked  the  flowers  that  hung  within  her 
reach.  As  she  was  trying  to  pluck  a  branch  of  eglantine, 
she  gave  a  little  scream,  and  threw  back  angrily  the  thorny 
branch.  A  shower  of  rosy  petals  fell  upon  her  head  and 
upon  her  dress. 

"  I  have  never  seen  anything  so  charming  as  you,"  I  said, 
as  I  tried  in  my  turn  to  satisfy  her  fancy,  and  broke  off,  not 
without  a  few  scratches,  all  the  flowery  branches  that  we 
passed. 

"  Indeed  !  "  she  replied.  "But  you  can  not  think  me  pretty. 
I  am  ugly." 

"  Nonsense  !     Can  you  say  that  without  laughing?  " 

A  rapid  burst  of  laughter  escaped  from  her  lips. 

"You "see,"  I  said  to  her,  "every  woman  is  internally  con- 
scious of  her  grace." 

"  I  am  thirsty  !"  said  Vaninka.  "  Stop  a  little,  and  help 
me  to  dismount." 

I  made  a  sign  to  the  groom,  threw  the  reins  to  him,  and 
jumping  from  my  horse,  I  hastened  to  her  side.  She  slid  in- 
to my  arms  with  a  joyous  abandonment.  She  was  always 
the  same  mixture  of  feminine  charm  and  girlish  carelessness. 

"  Let  us  go  and  drink,"  she  said,  lifting  up  her  long  robe. 
"  Up  there  is  a  little  mythological  spring  on  which  you  shall 
give  me  your  opinion." 

And  as  she  followed  the  woodland  path,  beating  the  plants 
with  her  riding-whip,  she  sang  the  air  of  Zerline  :  "La  ci 
darem,  la  mano." 

Then  breaking  off,  and  turning  round  suddenly,  she  said  : 

"  Have  you  ever  been  in  love  ?  " 

"Why  not?" 

"Yes  ;  you  are  in  love  with  Jacqueline.  She  is  beautiful, 
Jacqueline  !  and  romantic,  too,  eh?" 

"Madame  d'Aldrions  is  the  most  beautiful  person  in  the 
world,  except " 

"  Except  whom  ?  " 

"  Yourself." 

She  threw  her  gloves  up  in  the  air  and  caught  them  like 
a  ball. 

"  That  for  your  flattery  ! "  she  said. 

The  movement  was  so  vivacious  and  so  droll  that  I  could 
not  help  laughing. 

"  I  will  wager  that  she  gave  you  her  rose  !  You  have  it 
there,  next  your  heart.  Do  not  reply,  I  am  sure  of  it  ! " 
Then,  as  if  the  question  interested  her  as  little  as  my  reply, 
she  began  to  sing.  Then  she  went  on  :  "  Ah,  men  are  stupid  ! 
Ah !  if  I  were  a  man,  and  in  love,  I  should  know  how  to 
manage  things,  I  promise  you  ! " 

"  How  would  you  act?"  I  asked,  looking  her  full  in  the  eyes. 

She  cast  upon  me  a  glance  which  dazzled  me  by  its  magic 
brilliancy,  and  drawing  back  with  her  pretty  laugh  : 

"  It  is  not  worth  while  explaining  ;  you  would  not  under- 
stand."    And  she  began  to  sing  again. 

We  had  arrived  at  the  top  of  the  hill. 

"  Is  not  the  view  delightful  ? "  she  said.  "  That  valley,  still 
gray  with  the  morning  mist,  and  the  river  Yvette  glistening 
in  the  sun,  and  winding  round  Chevreuse  like  a  gray  ribbon 
round  a  basket.     Ah,  what  a  lovely  morning  !  " 

We  heard  the  silvery  sound  of  the  spring  flowing  over 
the  white  pebbles.  She  took  off  her  gloves,  and  kneeled  down 
to  drink  greedily  in  her  two  hands. 

"Will  you  drink,  too?"  she  said  to  me,  filling  once  more 
that  cup  of  rosy  marble  and  offering  it  to  me.  I  drank  in 
ecstasy. 

"More?"  she  asked,  laughing. 

And  I  drank  again,  breathing  in  at  the  same  time  the  per- 
fume of  her  hands.  Then  I  took  both  of  them,  still  wet,  and 
covered  them  with  kisses.  I  felt  them  under  my  lips  at  once 
cool,  burning,  and  trembling.  I  staggered.  The  blood 
mounted  impetuously  to  my  face. 

"  Quel  grand  enfant  vousfaites  /"  she  said,  seeing  my  con- 
fusion. 

I  tried  to  grasp  her  hands  again,  but  before  I  could  seize 
them  she  escaped  like  a  bird  that  flies  away,  and  began  to 
descend  the  hill  rapidly,  jumping  from  stone  to  stone,  sing- 
ing, making  the  stones  roll  down  before  her,  and  from  time 
to  time  turning  round  as  if  to  bid  me  hasten  my  steps. 

Suddenly  she  stopped. 

"  Monsieur,"  she  cried,  "  Monsieur  Jacques  !  Come 
quickly  !  We  have  missed  the  road.  Here  is  a  brook  bar- 
ring the  way  ;  what  can  we  do  ?" 

"  That  is  easily  resolved.     I  will  carry  you  across." 

"Very  good  ;  but  like  the  Queen  of  Spain,  you  know,  on 
ne  louche  pas  d  la  reine  /  " 

"  I  solemnly  promise,"  I  replied. 

'•Come!" 

She  was  no  heavier  than  a  child  ;  I  tried  to  hide  my  emo- 
tion ;  but,  under  their  lashes,  her  great  eyes  seemed  to  burn 
me.  Her  breast,  too,  I  felt,  was  heaving  like  my  own.  A 
perfume,  I  know  not  what,  overcame  me  altogether.  I  could 
not  resist.  I  approached  her  mouth  to  my  own,  and  kissed 
her  madly. 

When  I  dared  to  look  at  her,  she  was  pale,  but  she  was 
smiling. 

"  Jacques,  mon  ch/ri"  said  she,  resting  her  bl"  on 

my  shoulder,  "send  her  back  "her  rose  ;  I  hop 
care  for  it  any  longer  !  " 
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Robert  Ingersoll  is  doing  a  great  work.  Whether  it  is 
for  ill  or  good  there  is,  and — within  this  generation  at  least — 
there  will  be,  a  wide  difference  of  opinion.  Is  he  the  suc- 
cessful iconoclast  of  a  false  religion,  or  is  he  vainly  assailing 
the  indestructible  foundations  of  a  true  faith  ?  Is  he  tear- 
ing down  and  destroying  that  which  is  good,  and  leaving  a 
vacuum  of  infidelity,  or  is  he  laying,  broad  and  deep,  the 
base  of  a  new  and  grander  structure  of  reason  and  philoso- 
phy ?  Is  he  destined  to  be  the  instrument  that  is  to  sweep 
away  from  the  intellectual  atmosphere  the  mist  and  clouds 
that  obscure  the  sun  of  reason,  or  is  he  but  a  ribald  and 
blasphemous  ranter  against  truths  that  are  imperishable  ? 
What  is  the  secret  of  this  man's  power,  that  he  can  stir  to 
its  very  depths  the  most  intelligent  communities,  and  bring 
to  the  reading  of  his  books  and  to  the  hearing  of  his  lectures 
some  of  the  best  minds  of  the  country  ?  That  he  is  doing 
this  every  observant  person  must  admit.  In  Boston  or  San 
Francisco,  in  New  York  or  at  the  national  capital,  the  an- 
nouncement of  a  lecture  by  Robert  Ingersoll  commands  a 
large,  intelligent  audience.  His  name  is  more  familiar  to- 
day in  America,  and  he  has  more  open  admirers,  than  any 
theologian  in  the  nation.  There  are  men  more  learned  and 
more  eloquent  than  he,  and  yet  there  is  no  man  of  any 
church  that,  like  him,  is  engaging  the  attention  of  thinking 
men.  He  is  not  original,  for  there  is  no  thought  that  he  has 
uttered  that  has  not  been  elaborated  by  others  ;  there  is  no 
fact  uttered  by  him  that  has  not  been  demonstrated  by 
others.  That  he  is  original  in  his  methods  ;  that  he  charms 
by  his  wit,  and  startles  by  his  audacity,  all  acknowledge. 
He  laughs  at  God,  makes  mockery  of  holy  things,  holds  up 
to  ridicule  the  sacred  writings,  subjects  every  mystery  to  the 
most  merciless  analysis,  scoffs  at  the  most  venerable  tradi- 
tions, denies  the  existence  of  miracles,  demands  that  all  his- 
toric truths  invoked  by  the  church  or  Christian  believers 
must  be  affirmatively  proved,  sneers  at  all  dogmas,  disavows 
his  belief  in  the  divine  character  of  Christ,  in  the  authentic- 
ity or  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  and  in  the  immortality 
of  the  soul.  He  declares  the  God  of  Christianity  to  be  a 
creature  of  the  church,  and  the  church  to  be  a  mercenary 
industry  ;  that  the  Hebraic  God  of  the  Old  Testament  is 
a  monster  of  crime  ;  that  the  Bible  is  an  aggregation  of 
vicious  tales,  of  false  history,  of  immoral  teachings,  and  at 
war  with  science,  philosophy,  and  reason  ;  that  the  Chris- 
tian church  is  and  has  ever  been  an  evil ;  that  it  is  a  nur- 
sery of  superstition,  ignorance,  and  fable  ;  that  it  hinders 
progress,  and  keeps  the  world  in  darkness.  This  is  the  in- 
dictment that  Robert  Ingersoll  brings  to  the  bar  of  the  court 
of  public  opinion,  and  demands  that  the  church  must  make 
to  it  the  plea  of  guilty  or  not  guilty;  that  the  church  must 
go  to  trial  upon  the  evidence,  and  that  the  evidence  must  be 
given  under  iron  rules  that  concede  nothing  in  favor  of 
the  accused.  He  denies  to  the  Christian  church  the  pos- 
session of  previous  good  character,  of  honesty  of  present 
purpose-,  and  thus  takes  away  from  it  the  presumption  of 
nee.  So  far  the  religious  organizations  have  refused 
-:C  ;  so  far  they  have  refused  to  frame  issues.  They 
i^rnurred  to  the  indictment,  to  the  jurisdiction,  and 


to  his  right,  as  prosecutor,  to  arraign  them.  They  say  he  is  a 
scoffer  and  an  infidel ;  that  he  is  guilty  of  blasphemous 
irreverence.  So  far  as  we  know,  no  leading  theological  in- 
stitution, and  no  prominent  ecclesiastic,  has  undertaken  to 
answer  the  arraignment  of  Mr.  Ingersoll.  Most  Chris- 
tians, so  far  as  our  observation  goes,  have  contented 
themselves  with  a  sneer  at  him;  with  a  declaration  that 
he  is  an  infidel ;  that  he  proposes  nothing  in  place  of 
what  he  destroys  ;  that  he  is  a  bad  man,  and  is  chafing 
against  the  impregnable  walls  of  a  structure  that  is  founded 
upon  immutable  truths.  If  all  this  is  true,  we  ask  whether 
the  church  is  justified  in  allowing  this  scoffing  infidel  to  as- 
sault it  without  an  endeavor  to  reply?  Are  able-minded  the- 
ologians, those  thinkers  and  scholars  of  the  church,  justified 
in  withholding  their  refutations  of  his  false  and  pernicious 
teachings  ?  Shall  they  content  themselves  in  refusing  to  give 
him  combat,  and  still  claim  that  their  arsenal  is  filled  with 
unanswerable  weapons  of  arguments  offensive  and  defensive? 
The  Christian  church  claims  that  it  is  a  citadel  and  a  refuge; 
a  place,  not  only  of  safety  and  protection  to  those  within  its 
walls,  but  that  it  is  indispensable  to  the  safety  of  all,  and 
that  the  whole  world  should  come  within  its  gates.  Those 
upon  the  outside  are  watching  this  conflict.  They  see  this 
armed  knight  assaulting  the  walls  of  the  church  with  cata- 
pult and  battering  ram  ;  with  clarion  voice  he  dares  them  to 
come  forth  to  the  encounter.  He  charges  that  all  within  are 
slaves  to  false  opinions,  are  manacled  by  ignorance,  are  cap- 
tives in  the  dungeons  of  superstition  ;  that  it  is  only  on  the 
outside  that  there  is  free  air,  free  thought,  free  action,  and 
safety.  What  shall  we  of  the  wicked  world  do  and  think  ? 
How  shall  we  regard  this  one-sided  conflict,  in  which  the  in- 
trenched party  makes  no  defense  ?  We  see  its  captains  look- 
ing from  the  ramparts,  seemingly  confident  in  the  safety  of 
their  own  position  ;  but  we  see  no  plumed  and  steel-clad 
champion  come  forth  to  give  combat  to  this  false  and  clam- 
orous knight  that  besieges  their  portals  and  prevents  our  en- 
trance. The  church  can  not  say  that  it  avoids  controversies, 
for  it  delights  in  them.  It  can  not  disclaim  its  desire  to  avoid 
combats,  for  out  of  them  have  come  its  heroes  and  its  mar- 
tyrs. Can  it  be  that  the  soldiers  and  captains  of  the  Chris- 
tian church  are  not  altogether  confident  of  their  position? 
Can  it  be  that  the  thinkers  and  orators  are  not  quite  certain 
that  they  can  meet  Robert  Ingersoll  in  debate?  Can  it  be 
that  the  church  has  fallen  upon  degenerate  days,  and  has  lost 
its  courage?  Assuredly  Robert  Ingersoll  is  not  the  first, nor 
bravest,  nor  best  armed,  nor  most  courageous  of  the  assail- 
ants who  have  dared  to  question  the  truths  of  the  Christian 
religion,  but  most  assuredly  he  is  the  first  who  has  found 
within  the  church  no  adversary  to  give  him  combat.  There 
have  been  some  attempts  to  answer  him,  but  they  have 
been  feeble  and  sporadic.  It  will  not  do  to  say  that  Inger- 
soll is  not  worthy  of  reply  ;  his  following  is  too  great,  and 
the  impression  he  makes  is  too  strong.  The  church  has 
never  failed  to  accept  a  doctrinal  controversy,  and  it  has,  in 
its  earlier  history,  carried  these  conflicts  to  the  battle-field. 
Every  shade  of  opinion  that  has  found  expression  by  a  the- 
ologian has  led  to  long,  and  bitter,  and  bloody  polemi- 
cal discussion.  To  settle  these  questions  of  dispute,  the 
cord,  the  dungeon,  the  rack,  and  the  funeral  pyre  have 
been  brought  into  requisition.  But  now,  when  the  very 
foundations  of  the  superstructure  are  assailed,  and  the  truth 
of  essentials  is  challenged,  there  seems  to  be  indifference 
on  every  side.  There  is  a  vast  deal  of  skepticism  abroad  in 
the  world.  It  prevails  in  the  most  civilized  countries.  It  is 
most  noticable  in  intelligent  classes.  It  is  observable  in  the 
literature  of  the  age.  Science  is  no  longer  the  handmaid  of 
Religion,  but  she  stalks  along  with  an  independent,  resolute 
stride,  leaving  Religion  to  take  care  of  herself.  The  State  no 
longer  acts  as  guardian  to  the  church,  and  in  civilized  coun- 
tries no  longer  loo"ks  to  it  as  a  nursing  mother.  Education 
becomes  self-reliant,  and  divorces  itself  from  religious  teach- 
ings. The  schools  are  secular  and  godless.  Philosophy 
looks  on  Theology  with  half-scornful  indifference.  Govern- 
ments frame  their  organic  laws  with  no  God  in  their  consti- 
tutions, and  give  no  aid  to  religion  in  their  codes.  We 
are  not  expressing  opinions,  we  are  but  stating  facts.  We 
are  not  upholding  Robert  Ingersoll  in  his  assault  upon 
religion  ;  we  are  not  writing  irreverently  of  a  faith  thatTiolds 
in  its  embrace  millions  of  intelligent  minds,  but  we  are  warn- 
ing the  Christian  church  and  its  members,  its  learned  clergy 
and  intelligent  laymen,  that  men  who  are  their  equals  in 
learning,  and  their  equals  in  the  possession  of  all  the  morals, 
and  all  the  virtues,  and  all  the  essentials  of  good  citzenship, 
and  who  are  as  conscientious,  and  as  honest,  and  as  earnest 
as  themselves,  are  prospecting  the  Christian  church  to  its 
lowest  levels.  They  are  assaying  the  ores  of  dogma,  sub- 
jecting all  the  articles  of  faith  to  a  thorough  analysis,  to  fire- 
assays  and  practical  working  processes  for  results.  If  the 
Christian  church  can  stand  this  investigation,  and  the 
Christian  religion  can  come  successfully  out  of  this  furnace 
of  intellectual  heat,  it  will  have  fought  its  last  battle  and  won 
its  crowning  victory.  If  it  cannot  do  this,  its  days  are  num- 
bered. This  conflict  is  to  be  fought  out  in  the  open  arena. 
It  is  to  be  an  intellectual  conflict  on  a  fair  field.  The  weapons 
of  science,  history,  philosophy,  reason,  are  open  to  the  choice 
of  both  combatants.       No  fairer  field  than  in  the   United 


States  of  America,  no  age  with  a  better  temper  than  this 
nineteenth  century,  and  no  better  men  and  women  than 
ours  as  umpires  in  the  contest. 


It  is  understood  that  Mr.  Lloyd  Tevis  and  Mr.  George 
Hearst  are  the  proprietors  and  editors  of  the  Examiner, 
Mr.  Hearst  doing  the  heavy  political  writing,  while  Mr.  Tevis 
does  the  ponderous  articles  upon  questions  of  finance  and 
political  economy.  Which  one  of  these  gentlemen  wrote  the 
leader  against  Stanley  Matthews,  charging  him  with  being 
"a  pliant  tool  in  the  hands  of  corporations,"  and  charging 
that  "  the  great  contest  of  the  near  future  lies  between  these 
cormorant  concerns  and  the  masses  of  the  poor,"  we  do  not 
know.  Nothing  gives  us  greater  pleasure  than  to  announce 
the  appearance  of  Mr.  Tevis  as  a  political  writer  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  oppressed  and  persecuted  masses.  We  hail  him 
as  a  new  and  vigorous  champion  of  the  downtrodden  and  per- 
secuted. We  look  to  him  for  gallant  service  and  stalwart 
blows  against  the  Central  and  Southern  Pacific  Railroads, 
against  the  Spring  Valley  Water  Company,  against  the  bo- 
nanza firm,  against  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  against  the  gas,  and 
ice,  and  oil  companies.  With  his  brilliant  intellect,  his  trench- 
ant pen,  his  warm  heart,  his  generous  sympathies  toward  the 
poor,  his  popularity  with  the  masses,  and  owning  a  leading 
and  influential  journal,  he  is  a  great  accession  to  the  cause. 
We  give  him  hail  and  welcome,  and  in  any  war  he  shall 
make  against  the  bloated  bondholders,  against  the  aggres- 
sions of  corporate  power,  against  the  wrongful  exactions  of 
the  rich,  and  in  any  effort  he  shall  make  to  regulate  com- 
merce, reform  the  work  of  constitutional  amendment,  or  pre- 
vent unjust  legislation  against  the  Board  of  Brokers,  or  to 
prevent  the  collection  of  unjust  taxes,  we  shall  be  willing  to 
cooperate  and  divide  with  him.  We  suggest  a  caucus  be- 
tween Baggett  Sl  Co.,  and  Kearney,  and  Doctor  O'Donnell, 
and  the  rest  of  us  who  are  friends  of  the  poor — a  sort  of  con- 
ference in  which  Mr.  Greathouse,  and  Captain  Fritz,  and 
Mr.  Hearst,  and  Brady  and  Mannix,  and  Tevis,  and  ourself, 
and  other  pronounced  reformers,  shall  meet  and  consider 
what  we  can  do  in  the  direction  of  resisting  the  encroach- 
ments of  rich  men  and  corporations.  And  perhaps  it  would 
be  well  to  raise  a  fund,  and  authorize  Mr.  Tevis  to  compro- 
mise and  adjust  all  these  difficulties  upon  some  mutually  sat- 
isfactory basis.     Something  must  be  done. 


Now  that  the  Chinese  treaties  have  been  ratified,  legisla- 
lation  becomes  necessary  to  determine  the  extent  to  which 
Chinese  immigration  will  be  permitted,  and  the  conditions 
that  shall  limit  it.  Any  unreasonable  demand  in  this  direc- 
tion will  have  a  tendency  to  withdraw  from  us  the  sympathy 
of  Eastern  men.  To  restrict  immigration  to  the  United 
States,  from  any  quarter,  and  for  any  cause,  is  a  new  depart- 
ure. The  traditions  of  our  history  have  all  been  in  the 
direction  of  unrestricted  immigration,  and  of  the  great- 
est freedom.  When,  therefore,  we  of  the  Pacific  Coast, 
under  the  experience  of  new  conditions,  undertake  to  revo- 
lutionize what  has  become  a  national  sentiment,  we  must 
proceed  with  deliberation  and  great  caution.  We  must  act 
wisely  and  justly,  and  we  must  not  endeavor  to  do  anything 
that  will  not  commend  itself  to  the  higher  intelligence  and 
better  sentiment  of  the  country.  First,  we  must  admit,  in 
its  fullest  sense,  that  the  Chinese  at  present  with  us  are  fully 
entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  residence  that  have  been  ac- 
quired by  them  under  existing  treaties.  We  must  understand 
that  until  the  time  comes  when  Congress  will  have  enacted 
laws  to  restrain  their  coming,  they  have  the  same  right 
to  come,  and  the  same  protection  as  is  incident  to  the  com- 
ing, or  presence  among  us,  of  any  other  class  of  foreign 
people.  We  must  not  expect  the  enactment  of  any  laws 
that  shall  interfere  with  commercial  regulations  ;  we  must 
not  look  to  any  legislation  that  shall  prevent  business  men, 
scholars,  travelers  for  pleasure,  or  scientists  from  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  same  privileges  we  accord  to  the  same  classes  from 
other  lands,  or  that  we  expect  for  our  own  people  in  China. 
Those  Chinese  who  have  gained  a  residence  in  our  country, 
and  who  may  desire  to  return  to  their  native  land  and  again 
return  to  this  country,  will  be  entitled  to  a  recognition  of 
rights  already  acquired  by  them.  Whether  it  will  be  the 
policy  of  our  people  to  prevent  all  laborers  from  coming,  or 
whether  it  will  be  desirable  to  restrict  them  within  certain 
limits,  is  a  matter  upon  which  there  will  be  a  divided 
opinion.  If  it  shall  be  agreed  to  limit  them  to  fixed  num- 
bers, then  the  point  where  this  limit  shall  be  placed  will  be- 
come a  matter  of  deliberation.  The  trtil  known  as  the  Fif- 
teen Passenger  Bill,  introduced  by  Mr.  Sargent,  recognizes 
the  principle  of  limitation.  Whether  we  should  not  pre- 
vent all  laborers  from  coming  is  well  to  consider.  If  we  pre- 
vent fifteen  hundred  from  coming  in  one  ship,  why  not  pre- 
vent fifteen  ?  Why  not  all?  Why  allow  one  to  come?  If 
fifteen  hundred  are  objectionable,  are  not  fifteen  only  less  ob- 
jectionable? If  fifteen  hundred  Chinese  laborers  take  the  oc- 
cupation from  fifteen  hundred  white  men,  then  does  not  one 
Chinese  laborer  take  the  occupation  and  the  bread  from  one 
white  laborer  ?  If  there  is  a  principle  involved  in  the  consid- 
eration of  this  question,  and  restriction  is  justifiable  to  any  ex- 
tent, then  it  is  not  rational  that  Congress  should  declare  that 
710  Chinese  laborers  shall  be  allowed  to  land  upon  the  coast 
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or  be  permitted  to  come  within  our  borders  ?  If  Chinese 
immigration  is  what  we  claim  it  to  be — an  evil — shall  we  not 
prevent  it  altogether?  Can  there  be  any  compromise  with 
it  ?  If  slavery  was  an  evil,  the  nation  could  not  have  con- 
sistently allowed  the  ownership  of  one  slave  If  polygamy  is 
an  evil,  then  only  one  wife  can  be  tolerated  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. If  the  immigration  of  Chinese  laborers  is  an 
evil  and  injury  to  our  country,  how  can  we  permit  even  a 
limited  number  to  come  among  us?  It  may  be  urged  that 
Chinese  immigration  is  not  an  evil  in  itself;  that  it  only  be- 
comes hurtful  when  carried  to  excess  ;  that,  like  the  in- 
dulgence of  alcoholic  stimulant,  there  is  a  line  where  its  in- 
temperate use  becomes  hurtful.  Whether  it  involves  a  moral 
question,  as  do  slavery  and  polygamy ;  whether  it  is  a 
question  of  expediency,  policy,  political  economy,  like  that 
of  the  tariff,  as  to  these  things  we  are  not  undertaking  to 
express  any  fixed  opinion.  We  are  simply  throwing  out 
this  line  of  thought  for  the  consideration  of  our  people, 
reminding  them  again  of  the  importance  of  moderation, 
and  recalling  the  fact  that  Chinese  immigration  having 
become  a  national  question,  having  been  removed  from  our 
municipal  and  State  politics,  we  have  no  other  or  superior 
claim  to  be  heard  upon  it  than  comes  from  our  nearer  and 
more  direct  contact  with  it,  and  the  presumably  superior  in- 
formation that  we  possess  concerning  it  as  a  practical 
question.  We  hope  our  Irish  friends  will  take  it  kindly 
when  we  suggest  that  it  has  passed  beyond  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Sand-lot,  and  that  the  time  when  mere  "  yawp  "  could 
influence  anybody  has  passed.  Perhaps  they  will  indulge 
us  in  saying  that  because  a  great  many  people  in  America 
think  the  Chinese  a  not  less  desirable  immigration  than 
some  classes  of  the  Irish  themselves,  that  therefore  modesty 
is  becoming  to  them  when  the  question  of  immigration  is 
being  considered. 

If  any  one  should  ask  us  what  single  word  expresses  that 
which  we  most  despise,  we  should  answer  "  Sham/'  If,  then, 
any  one  should  ask  us  what  single  individual  is  the  highest 
embodiment  of  that  word,  we  should  answer,  "  Henry  Ward 
Beecher" — a  demagogue  in  politics,  a  fraud  in  social  life,  a 
charlatan  in  literature,  a  hypocrite  in  religion,  vain,  merce- 
nary, superficial  in  learning,  toadying  to  the  rich,  fawning  to 
power,  sycophantic,  artificial,  and  disingenuous.  The  man 
who  will  himself  accept  a  salary  of  twenty  thousand  dollars 
a  year,  and  express  the  opinion  that  the  workingman  with  a 
dependent  family  should  be  content  with  one  dollar  per  day, 
does  not  at  all  embody  our  idea  of  a  Christian  teacher.  The 
man  who,  when  charged  with  the  offense  of  adultery,  de- 
mands an  open  trial,  and  smiles  through  it,  can  never  be- 
come to  us  the  model  and  exemplar  of  a  pious  life.  The 
man  who  declares  that  American  laws  and  American  pol- 
icy are  a  sham  because  they  do  not  welcome  Asiatics  to 
our  country,  and  place  them  upon  an  equal  footing  with  our 
own  race,  has,  in  our  judgment,  neither  sense  nor  feeling,  nei- 
ther head  nor  heart.  The  Christian  clergyman  who  travels 
the  country  under  the  management  of  a  dog-show  impressa- 
rio,  to  lecture  for  a  dollar  a  head,  is  not  the  man  whom,  in 
our  opinion,  Christ  commissioned  to  spread  the  gospel.  The 
Protestant  divine  who  thinks  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
more  orthodox  than  his  own,  had,  in  our  judgment,  better  go 
over  to  Rome  at  once.  We  have  read  Mr.  Beecher's  novels, 
when  he  wrote  for  the  New  York  Ledger.  We  have  read  his 
"  Thoughts,"  and  his  "  Prayers,"  and  his  "  Sermons."  If  any 
one  can  point  out  to  us  one  original  thought,  or  one  great 
idea  that  he  has  not  plagiarized,  we  will  undertake  to  eat 
the  book  or  the  newspaper  that  contains  it.  If  any  one  can 
convince  us  that  the  world,  or  any  part  of  it,  or  anybody  in 
it,  is  the  better  for  the  teaching  and  example  of  Henry  Ward 
Beecher,  for  his  sensational  preaching  and  sensational  life, 
we  shall  be  sorry  for  it,  because  it  will  make  us  think  better 
of  him,  and  we  shall  be  compelled  to  look  about  us  for  an- 
other preacher  as  the  embodiment  of  our  idea  of  Sham. 

A  lady  writes  us  to  ascertain  the  meaning  of  the  word 
"  machine,"  as  applied  to  politics.  She  sees  it  frequently 
used  in  reference  to  Mr.  Conkling's  attitude  to  party  affairs 
in  New  York.  Not  feeling  quite  up  in  this  matter  we  have 
dropped  a  note  to  Mrs.  Spoopendyke,  at  Brooklyn,  and  asked 
her  to  interview  her  husband  upon  the  subject,  with  a  view 
to  a  more  lucid  and  intelligent  explanation,  than  we  can  pos- 
sibly give.  All  machinery  is  more  or  less  complicated.  For 
instance  :  there  is  a  machine  somewhere  in  New  England 
into  which  is  thrown  a  sheep,  and  out  of  which  comes  a  full 
suit  of  all-wool  clothes,  knit  undergarments,  and  stockings  ; 
out  of  the  bones,  buttons  are  made  ;  out  of  the  hide,  shoes 
and  slippers  ;  out  of  the  meat,  a  dinner  is  served  of  roast, 
and  boil,  and  stew  ;  out  of  the  entrails,  shoe-strings  and 
fiddle-strings  ;  out  of  the  horns,  personal  ornaments  ;  out  of 
the  blood,  puddings  ;  out  of  the  fat,  oil  for  the  hair  and 
oleomargerine  butter.  A  sheep  having  passed  through  it 
would  not  know  himself.  At  a  factory  in  Cincinnati  there 
is  a  machine  where  a  procession  of  hogs  goes  in  at  one  door, 
and  out  of  another  emerge  hams,  side-bacon,  hog-skin 
saddles,  sausages,  a  steady  flow  of  olive  oil,  brushes,  door- 
mats, pickled  pigs'  feet,  glue,  and  a  moneyed  aristocracy. 
The  political  machine  in  New  York  is  still  more  complicated. 
It  is  the   invention   of  Mr.   Roscoe   Conkling.     Instead  of 


using  sheep  or  hogs,  he  tosses  in  such  male  animals  of  the 
human  form  as  are  unavailable  for  any  honest  industrial  use 
— men  picked  up  at  ward-meetings,  county  committees,  and 
State  conventions.  When  very  hard  up  for  material,  he 
takes  an  Assemblyman  from  the  country,  tosses  him  into  the 
custom-house  or  postoffice,  or  internal  revenue  department, 
and  having  set  the  machinery  in  motion,  these  men  come  out 
as  tide-waiters,  clerks,  flunkeys,  and  ward  politicians  ;  they 
vote  at  primaries,  carry  transparencies  in  processions,  whoop 
when  required,  vote  often  and  early,  make  public  opinion, 
are  civil-service  men  when  in  office,  and  reformers  when  out 
of  it ;  they  submit  to  assessments  when  the  boss  needs 
money  ;  they  help  send  delegates  to  conventions  when  a 
President  or  Governor  is  to  be  nominated,  or  members  to 
the  legislature  when  a  United  States  Senator  is  to  be  elected. 
The  political  machine  is  exceedingly  complicated,  and  its 
working  is  always  secret.  No  one  but  the  boss  himself  is 
permitted  to  handle  its  springs  and  levers,  and  the  workings 
of  no  two  are  exactly  alike.  That  of  Boss  Tweed  in 
New  York,  Boss  Brady  in  the  Postoffice,  and  Boss  Carr 
in  California,  are  worked  upon  the  process  of  the  screw — 
money  being  the  sole  object.  The  machines  of  Messrs. 
Conkling  in  New  York,  Cameron  in  Pennsylvania,  and  Logan 
in  Illinois  are  of  finer  workmanship,  and  have  for  their 
principal  object  to  gain  political  power,  and  thus  promote 
the  ambition  of  their  inventors.  Mr.  Conkling's  machine  is 
very  complicated  in  its  action.  It  so  regulates  the  street 
cleaning  in  New  York  as  to  reconsider  a  vote  of  confidence 
by  New  York  legislators  in  Judge  Robertson.  It  puts  a 
deadlock  upon  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  ob- 
structs the  national  business,  in  order  to  give  one  of  his  poor 
little  black-and-tan  dogs  a  bone.  This  is  really  about  all  we 
know  concerning  machine  politics,  and  about  all  we  know 
concerning  Mr.  Conkling's  machine,  except  that  it  is  always 
involving  him  in  trouble,  and  getting  him  into  hot  water  ; 
and  that  just  now  it  is  getting  out  of  order  from  overuse, 
and  that  there  is  danger  lest  the  President  should  sit  down 
upon  it  and  break  it.  For  any  further  information,  our  fair 
correspondent  must  wait  till  we  can  hear  from  Mrs.  Spoop- 
endyke. 

Since  the  Examiner,  under  the  ownership  of  Messrs. 
Hearst  and  Tevis,  has  become  a  "  live  paper,"  it  has  mani- 
fested an  unmistakable  desire  to  become  the  mouth-piece  of 
popular  clamor  against  the  rich,  and  the  organ  of  labor 
against  capital.  On  Thursday  morning  it  treated  its  readers 
to  a  genuine  sensation.  It  announced  with  flaming  head- 
lines the  tremendous  fact  that  the  Bonanza  suits  had  been 
compromised  and  dismissed.  That  this  controversy  had 
been  adjusted  has  been  an  open  secret  for  some  days.  It 
has  been  an  understood  and  accepted  fact  from  the  very 
beginning  of  the  quarrel  between  Squire  P.  Dewey  and  the 
Bonanza  firm,  that  it  was  a  personal  one.  The  community 
had  no  interest  in  it,  had  nothing  to  gain  from  it,  and,  how- 
ever it  should  terminate,  the  public  good  was  not  in  the  least 
degree  involved.  No  one  ever  believed  that  Mr.  Dewey  was 
prompted  by  any  other  than  angry  personal  feelings  toward 
Mr.  Flood,  or  that  he  inaugurated  the  suit  for  any  other 
motive  than  to  punish  the  Bonanza  firm  because  he  had  lost 
money  in  stock-gambling  transactions.  The  suit  has  been 
dismissed  by  the  parties  to  the  action.  It  was  a  personal 
and  private  suit  in  which  no  one  but  the  parties  to  the  record 
had  any  interest,  the  maintenance  or  dismissal  of  which 
concerned  none  but  themselves.  Upon  what  principle  the 
Examiner  claims  the  right  to  question  the  proceedings  ;  by 
what  right  it  demands  from  the  attorneys  to  the  record 
Messrs.  Holladay  and  Trehane,  why  they  have  dismissed 
their  actions  ;  what  right  its  reporters  have  to  get  Mr.  Dewey 
or  Mr.  Burke  out  of  their  beds  at  midnight  to  satisfy  an  idle 
public  curiosity,  we  do  not  understand.  If  anybody  had  a 
right  to  intervene  in  these  suits,  if  anybody's  interests  have 
been  imperiled  by  their  dismissal,  the  courts  in  which  they 
have  been  pending  will  remedy  the  evil  or  correct  the  mis- 
take. We  suggest  to  Mr.  Greathouse,  the  advisory  counsel 
and  assistant  editor  of  the  San  Francisco  Examiner,  that 
the  journal  is  poking  its  enterprising  newspaporial  nose  in- 
to business  that  does  not  concern  it,  and  ought  not  to  interest 
the  community. 

For  arctic  coolness  and  colossal  impudence  we  commend 
the  remark  of  Lord  Roscoe,  in  caucus  :  "  I  sent  my  ultima- 
tum to  the  President  through  Messrs.  Arthur  and  Piatt." 
"  My  ultimatum  "  is  cool  enough  to  carry  the  Senate  through 
the  dog-days^  We  are  pleased  to  learn  that  the  Senator 
from  New  York  did  not  display  his  usual  acidity  in  debate 
while  discussing  the  President's  "usurpations."  It  is  false 
to  assert  that  the  issue  involves  the  question  whether  the 
President  shall  succeed  in  dominating  the  Senate.  General 
Garfield  has  been  forbearing,  courteous,  and  generous  to- 
ward Senator  Conkling.  The  Senator  has  been  sulky,  im- 
placable, and  insolent  toward  the  President.  He  dominates 
the  politics  of  New  York  with  an  iron  hand.  He  tolerates 
only  followers  who  are  slaves,  and  his  slaves  are  branded. 
On  their  collars  they  must  wear  the  inscription,  "  Born  thrall 
of  Roscoe  the  Saxon."  It  is  no  longer  manly  to  be  a  Conk- 
ling Republican.  No  gentleman  can  hold  political  associa- 
tion with  him  on  terms  of  equality.     We  hail  this  quarrel 


with  pleasure.  We  saw  the  insolent  triumvirate  of  senatorial 
power  at  Chicago.  We  helped  to  pass  the  unit  rule.  We 
aided  to  establish  the  rule  of  district  representation.  We 
aided  to  defeat  the  nomination  of  General  Grant.  We  have 
watched  events  since  General  Garfield  was  nominated,  and 
we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Republican  party 
can  get  along  without  Messrs.  Conkling,  Logan,  and  Came- 
ron, and  that  Messrs.  Cameron,  Logan,  and  Conkling  can 
not  get  along  without  the  Republican  party.  We  think  the 
President  represents  the  best  men  and  the  best  interests  of 
party.  We  think  the  triumvirs  represent  cliques  and  fac- 
tions, are  governed  by  their  personal  ambitions,  and  are  dan- 
gerous. We  are  glad  to  have  this  issue  made,  and  now.  If 
the  President  of  the  United  States  is  not  to  be  President  of 
ALL  of  the  United  States,  let  the  country  know  it,  and  the 
sooner  the  better. 

It  is  said  to  be  an  ill-bred  thing  to  talk  of  rope  to  a  man 
whose  father  was  hanged.  As  for  the  man  himself,  he  will 
avoid  the  topic.  We  think  that  as  the  people  of  this  State 
have  tacitly  dropped  the  subject  of  the  killing  of  those  men 
at  Hanford  who  resisted  the  officers  of  the  law,  it  would  be 
well  for  the  settlers  to  do  the  same.  The  "  decorating"  of 
their  graves  is  in  bad  taste.  Let  the  kindly  hand  of  nature 
cover  them  over  with  green.  Let  the  families  of  these  un- 
fortunate and  misguided  men  place  flowers  upon  their  tombs. 
There  can  be  no  misconstruction  of  their  motives.  But 
when  the  settlers  gather,  with  "  Visalia  brass  bands,"  and 
Major  McQuiddys,  and  Colonel  Strongs,  and  other  ex-offi- 
cers of  the  rebellion,  and  make  incendiary  speeches,  pass 
inflammatory  resolutions,  and  accuse  our  Courts  of  corrup- 
tion, the  conclusion  is  irresistible  that  their  motives  are  not 
those  of  kindly  feeling  for  the  dead,  but  of  hostility  toward 
the  living.  The  custom  of  decorating  with  flowers  the 
graves  of  our  dead  is  a  gracious  one.  The  custom  of  dec- 
orating the  graves  of  our  fallen  soldiers  is  a  most  gracious 
one.  But  the  custom  of  publicly  decorating  the  graves  of 
men  who  have  fallen  in  armed  resistance  to  the  law  is  un- 
graceful, ill-advised,  and  can  only  lead  to  harm. 

We  have  not  the  pleasure  of  a  personal  acquaintance  with 
Mr.  Lezinsky,  who  has  kindly  consented  to  tear  himself  away 
from  the  pleasant  associations  of  his  native  land,  and  come 
to  this  desolate  country  to  teach  our  boys  book-keeping  in 
the  public  schools.  We  have  some  six  thousand  boys  now 
languishing  for  this  knowledge.  We  have  no  teacher  of 
American  birth  competent  to  impart  the  necessary  instruc- 
tion in  this  important  branch  of  learning.  All  good  citizens 
who  believe  in  the  fatherhood  of  God  and  the  brotherhood 
of  man,  who  recognize  the  fact  that  our  country  is  the  land 
of  refuge  for  the  oppressed  of  all  nations,  that  it  is  the  asylum 
for  all  book-keepers  persecuted  by  foreign  tyrants,  and  that 
the  star-spangled  banner  is  intended  to  cover  theimpecunious 
of  all  lands  who  seek  a  domicile  in  ours,  will  be  pained  to 
know  that  Mr.  Lezinsky  is  likely  to  lose  his  position,  and 
that  there  will  be  no  more  book-keepers  in  San  Francisco. 
A  class  of  narrow-minded  tax-payers  are  illiberal  enough  not 
to  appreciate  the  services  of  this  distinguished  exile,  and  are 
not  willing  to  pay  him  for  six  hours'  labor  a  day,  for  five  days 
in  the  week,  and  for  ten  months  in  the  year,  twice  as  much 
as  the  practical  book-keeper  gets  for  ten  hours'  daily  labor  in 
a  banking  or  commercial  house. 


A  foolish  girl  has  slain  herself  for  a  witless  boy.  This  is 
of  no  great  moment.  She  is  probably  much  better  off  than 
she  would  have  been  had  she  lived,  and  perhaps  married 
him.  What  is  of  moment  is  the  fact  that  the  dailies  are 
making  a  "  sensation  "  out  of  the  affair.  If  the  girl  was  ro- 
mantic enough  or  foolish  enough — the  terms  are  almost  syn- 
onymous— to  fall  madly  in  love  with  a  human  who,  in  addi- 
tion to  being  an  apparent  cross  between  knave  and  idiot,  was 
a  tailorkin,  and  a  married  tailorkin  at  that,  there  are  proba- 
bly yet  other  girls  as  foolish  as  she.  The  undue  importance 
that  the  papers  are  giving  to  this  scandal  will  inflame  their 
addled  brains.  The  tailorkin  may  make  further  con- 
quests. The  whole  affair  is  repulsive.  The  morbid  curiosity 
which,  fed  by  the  dailies,  impelled  women  and  girls  to 
throng  the  house  where  the  discolored  body  of  the  suicide 
lay,  is  inexpressibly  repugnant  to  every  healthy  mind. 
There  is  nothing  romantic  about  this  affair.  The  girl  is  not 
a  heroine.  And  if  there  are  any  women  foolish  enough  to 
think  she  is,  it  can  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  San  Francisco 
daily  press. 

The  New  York  Times  thinks  the  abuse  of  a  newspaper 
owned  by  Brady  and  edited  by  Black-and-Tan  of  little  im- 
portance to  anybody.  It  does  think  that  this  support  of 
Black-and-Tan  by  senators  for  an  important  office  is  of 
questionable  propriety  when  he  daily  assails  the  President 
with  scurrilous  innuendoes.  On  one  occasion  Gorham  says 
the  star-route  inquiry  is  an  "  infamous  vitriol-throwing  enter- 
prise," and  asks  whether  the  President  or  the  Postmaster- 
General  deserves  the  credit  for  it.  On  another  occasion  he 
refers  to  the  President's  connection  with  the  Oakes  Ames 
scandal ;  and  not  a  day  passes  that  he  does  not  indulge  in 
some  sneaking  and  cowardly  innuendo  against  tr 
dent.  It  is  settled  that  Black-and-Tan  will  not  ' 
of  the  Senate,  so  the  little  snake,  in  anger,  is  b 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


VANITY    FAIR. 

It  seems  as  if  the  high-heeled  French  bottine  were 
about  to  become  a  thing  of  the  past.  At  least  so 
thinks  Clara  Belle.  "  More  than  a  year  ago,"  she 
says,  ' '  I  gave  an  idea  of  the  discomfort  and  absurdity 
of  the  inordinately  high-heeled  shoes  which  had' for 
some  time  been  in  vogue.  Well,  the  ultra-fashiona- 
ble women  of  the  metropolis  have  now  quite  suddenly 
stepped  down  from  those  high  heels  to  the  other  ex- 
treme, losing  about  an  inch  apiece  in  stature.  Just 
as  soon  as  any  shape  or  fabric  is  produced  in  a  cheap 
quality,  those  with  long  purses  discard  it.  French 
heels  were  until  lately  confined  to  the  costlier  grades 
of  shoes  ;  but  the  manufacturers  finally  put  them  on 
common  work,  and  that  settled  it.  The  finest  shoes 
are  now  made  with  low,  broad  heels,  placed  where 
heels  belong,  and  not  under  the  center  of  the  foot. 
This  radical  change  is  astonishing  in  its  effects.  An 
inch  difference  in  height  is  preceptible  at  a  glance, 
and  is  a  serious  loss  to  dumpy  women,  while  tall  ones 
are  proportionately  improved.  But  the  greatest  altera- 
tion is  in  the  appearance  of  the  feet,  which  seem  to 
have  enlarged  at  least  a  third,  and  show  for  all  they 
are  worth.  This  is  somewhat  disenchanting  to  the 
observer.  The  sensation  of  the  unaccustomed  wearer 
of  low  heels  is  peculiar.  She  steps  with  a  solid  chug- 
chug,  and  feels  as  though  constantly  going  down 
stairs  ;  or  as  though  each  leg  was  shorter  than  the 
other.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  sensible  compromise 
between  high  and  low  will  be  accomplished.  Any- 
how, a  more  graceful  carriage  will  be  brought  about. 
By  the  way,  nature  was  a  trifle  off  in  shaping  the 
human  foot.  An  artificial  lift  under  the  heel  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  walk  easily  and  well.  Have  you  ever 
seen  a  woman  walk  barefooted  or  in  her  stockings? 
If  so,  you  will  remember  that  she  was  not  graceful 
about  iL  Is  there  any  walk  more  ungainly  than  that 
of  the  ballet  girl  in  her  no-heel  slippers?  She  is  all 
right  when  she  gets  up  on  the  fronts  of  her  feet  to 
dance,  but  her  square  heel-and-toe  is  awkward." 


Who  should  bow  first  ?  Some  authorities,  says  the 
New  York  Nation,  insist  that  a  gentleman  should  not 
bow  to  a  lady  until  she  bows  to  him.  The  authority 
of  the  "American  Code  of  Manners"  says  that  this 
is  all  wrong.  ' '  A  gentleman  should  always  bow  first 
to  a  lady,  no  matter  whether  she  returns  it  or  not.  If 
he  sees  by  her  face  that  she  does  not  wish  to  return 
it,  he  can  refrain  from  bowing  next  time."  This  is 
on  the  ground  that  "a  lady,  particularly  an  elderly 
one,  or  a  society  leader,  perhaps,  has  so  many  ac- 
quaintances that  she  does  not  remember  all  the  young 
men  who  have  been  presented."  This,  however,  does 
hot  seem  to  settle  the  question  conclusively,  for  it  may 
be  that  the  young  man  has  quite  as  many  acquaint- 
ances as  the  lady,  even  if  an  elderly  one.  He  may 
himself,  too,  very  likely  be  a  society  leader.  In  fact, 
a  very  large  number  of  the  leaders  of  society  at  the 
present  time  are  of  what  would  have  been  considered 
fifty  years  ago  a  comparatively  immature  age.  Ou  r 
own  opinion  is,  and  it  has  been  arrived  at  after  long 
reflection,  that  both  persons  should  bow  simultane- 
ously ;  perhaps  in  the  case  of  very  near-sighted  per- 
sons a  little  latitude  might  be  given,  provided  the 
fact  of  myopia  can  be  clearly  proved  by  medical  evi- 
dence. There  is,  however,  always  danger  in  these 
exceptions  to  social  rules,  and  therefore  it  may  be 
safer  for  near-sighted  persons  to  bow  in  all  cases  of 
doubt,  accustoming  themselves  to  do  this  with  uni- 
form courtesy,  whether  they  are  themselves  recognized 
or  not. 


Every  one  knows  that  the  little  loops  and  curls  of 
hair  which  lie  flatly  down  against  the  forehead  of 
the  girl  of  our  species  do  not  thus  maintain  them- 
selves naturally,  and  nearly  every  one  who  has  had 
the  curiosity  to  ask  about  it  knows  now  that  the  gum 
of  the  quince  seed  is  employed  to  make  these  curls 
"stay  put."  The  quince  seed  gum  has  peculiar 
properties  which  make  it  suitable  above  every  other 
article  for  this  purpose.  It  would  even  hold  smoothly 
dowH  the  quills  upon  the  fretful  porcupine.  An 
ounce  of  quince  seed  contains  albuminous  gum 
enough  for  innumerable  bangs.  Three  years  or  more 
ago,  before  the  bang  had  assumed  its  sway,  an  ounce 
of  quince  seed  could  be  bought  for  five  cents,  or  a 
pound,  which  would  supply  the  requirements  of  a 
large  family  of  girls  for  a  year  or  more,  could  be  had 
for  forty-five  cents.  Five  pounds  was  the  ordinary 
stock  which  a  dealer  in  drugs  kept  on  hand,  and 
there  was  almost  no  demand  at  all  for  the  seeds. 
They  are  imported  chiefly  from  Russia,  and  not  over 
five  hundred  pounds  in  a  year  were  in  those  happy 
days  brought  to  this  country.  As  the  present  whim 
in  hair-dressing  became  more  popular,  the  demand 
for  quince  seed  quickly  improved,  until  at  present  the 
stock  in  the  market  is  almost  exhausted,  probably  not 
over  one  hundred  pounds  being  distributed  among 
the  drug  dealers  of  New  York.  Now  nearly  ten 
thousand  pounds  are  imported  in  a  year,  and  the 
price  is  from  $3.50  to  $4  a  pound.  Bandoline,  which 
contains  gum  tragacanth  and  glycerine,  is  much  used, 
because  of  its  greater  cheapness,  but  quince  seed 
mucilage  is  considered  better  for  bangs. 

"  No  amount  of  dressing,"  says  Clara  Belle,  "will 
make  an  ugly  woman  presentable.  On  the  other 
hand,  lack  of  dressing  will  make  a  comely  woman 
more  attractive.  Look  at  the  plump  and  bewitching 
Catherine  Lewis  in  her  eel-skin  jersey  as  "  Olivette," 
at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Theatre,  for  example.  She  has 
no  dress  at  all,  yet  she  is  charming.  By  the  way,  I 
see  she  is  to  have  a  benefit.  The  advertisement  says  : 
'  Tickets  at  box-office,  or  from  Miss  Lewis  in  person, 
at  her  parlor  in  the  Sturtevant  House,  from  12  M.  to 
4  p.  M. ,  on  Wednesday  and  Friday,  April  27th  and 
29th,  or  Saturday,  April  30th,  from  12  M.  to  1  p.  M.' 
Now,  the  sole  idea  of  Miss  Lewis  in  making  this 
arrangement  is  to  accommodate  those  who  can  not 
find  the  box-office  of  the  theatre.  She  has  not  be- 
thought herself,  artless  little  thing,  that  those  bold, 
bad  men  who  sit  in  the  front  rows,  and  are  so 
clamorous  every  night  for  a  repetition  of  her  reckless 
dance  in  the  second  act  of  Olivette  may  seize  the 
opportunity  of  buying  their  tickets  of  her  in  person 
just  for  the  sake  of  a  little  chat  or  a  close  ogle.  Had 
she  known  this,  I  am  sure  she  would  not  have  com- 
mitted herself  to  the  personal  sale  of  the  tickets.  But 
it  is  now  too  late  to  back  out,  and  I  simply  wish  to 
interpose  for  her  protection  the  guess  that  a  man  of 
sufficient  brawn  will  also  be  present  in  that  particular 
parlor  of  the  Sturtevant  House.  This  man  will  be 
Mr.  Arfwardsen.  the  husband  of  the  charming  Miss 
Levi's,  and  the  father  of  her  children."  Catherine 
<iust  have  changed  very  much  since  she  went 
Xo  one  here  seemed  to  think  her  particularly 
<  -ie.  The  personal  ticket-selling  business,  by 
0  ■  was  once   tried  here  by  Cora   Adriana,  a 


ballet-dancer,  who  was  at  the  Grand  Opera  House 
some  years  ago. 

A  writer  in  the  St.  Louis  Spectator  thus  discourses 
on  the  swallow-tail  question  :  "  I  have  been  interested 
in  several  references  in  your  columns  to  what  is  de 
rigueur  in  gentlemen's  dress.  First,  as  to  evening 
dress,  it  is  claimed  by  one  of  your  correspondents 
that  the  fashion  has  changed,  and  that  to  be  a  la 
■mode  one  must  wear  a  black  tie,  turn-down  collar, 
and  no  gloves,  and  that  the  fashion  dates  from,  or 
had  high  indorsement  at,  the  Garfield  reception.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  there  has,  as  yet,  been  no  public 
'  Garfield  reception,'  except  in  the  afternoon  from 
four  to  six,  when,  of  course,  evening  dress  was  not 
worn.  At  the  inaugural  ball  black  ties  were  the  very 
rare  exception.  I  also  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
at  various  receptions  in  Washington  during  the  past 
winter,  not  only  leading  American  society  there,  but 
members  of  the  English  and  French  and  other  lega- 
tions, and  I  saw  no  black  ties  whatever.  In  England 
black  ties  are  worn,  if  at  all,  at  very  small  gentle- 
men's dinners,  where  demi-toilette,  if  the  term  can  be 
used,  is  thus  indicated.  Gloves  are  worn  by  English 
gentlemen  at  balls,  but  upon  no  other  occasions  with 
evening  dress.  As  to  afternoon  receptions,  let  me 
say  this  much  :  Englishmen,  and  all  carefully  dressed 
Americans  at  the  East,  have  one  hard  and  fast  rule 
to  govern  them,  and  that  is,  that  evening  dress  must 
never  be  worn  before  six  p.  M.  With  this  in  mind, 
no  one  need  hesitate  before  his  wardrobe  in  dressing 
for  an  afternoon  reception.  If  the  invitation  is  from 
five  to  seven  p.  m.,  and  there  is  a  preference  for  even- 
ing dress,  the  wearer  of  it  should  not  put  in  an  ap- 
pearance before  six  ;  if  otherwise,  he  should  go 
prompdy  at  five,  and  excuse  himself  before  or  soon 
after  six.  If  the  hours  are  from  four  to  six,  after- 
noon dress  only  is  permissible." 

"It  is  a  necessity,"  says  the  fashion  writer  of  the 
New  York  Mercury,  ' '  to  wear  a  small  bustle  with 
the  new  suits.  Their  style  absolutely  requires  it.  We 
know  that  there  are  some  ladies  who  go  to  the  length 
of  wearing  a  very  small  crinoline,  but  of  this  we  de- 
cidedly disapprove.  There  is  no  reason  for  it.  It 
quite  destroys  the  clinging  effect  on  the  front  and 
sides  of  the  dress  now  fashionable.  Neither  do  we 
approve  of  the  long  bustles  of  which  we  have  seen  a 
few  recently.  A  small  bustle,  just  sufficient  to  throw 
out  slightly  the  back  of  the  basque  to  the  drapery  at 
the  top  of  the  skirt — just  sufficient,  in  a  word,  to  give 
the  figure  the  desired  "cambrure" — to  use  an  un- 
translatable expression — this  is  what  is  now  required, 
and  what  should  be  worn.  But  that  is  all.  Ameri- 
can women  always  sin  by  exaggeration  on  this  partic- 
ular subject  They  have  the  most  unaccountable  lik- 
ing for  large  bustles.  Why  ?  They  are  certainly  un- 
utterably vulgar." Mrs.   Farragut,   the  widow  of 

the  admiral,  is  described  as  full  of  life  and  anima- 
tion. She  is  of  medium  height,  and  has  brown  hair, 
a  plump  face,  and  tender  eyes.  She  is  devoted  to  the 
memory  of  her  husband,  and  never  tires  of  telling  of 

his  noble  deeds  and  traits  of  character. A  horned 

owl,  with  ruby  or  diamond  eyes,  sitting  sleepily 
upon  the  hooked  crescent   of  a  golden  new  moon, 

is  a  favorite   device  for  gentlemen's  scarf  pins. 

The  show  of  Mademoiselle  Schneider's  jewels  and 
household  furniture  in  Paris  has  been  the  great  event 
of  the  gossiping  world  of  fashion  and  dissipation.  A 
crown  of  fine  workmanship,  and  studded  with  gems 
of  rare  value,  was  included  in  the  exhibition.  This 
was  the  crown  of  the  Grand  Duchess  of  Gerolstein. 
A  sceptre,  also  bejeweled,  kept  it  company.  Rivers 
of  diamonds  were  a  drug  at  this  suggestive  exhibition. 
A  necklace,  which  was  part  of  the  Grand  Ducal  set, 
formed  of  forty-one  pearls,  six  brilliants,  and  five 
sapphires,  went  for  68.000  francs.  Two  black  pearls 
were  knocked  down  for  38,000  francs  ;  an  emerald 
pendant  went  for  11,000  francs;  and  the  diamond 
which  formed  the  centre  of  the  star  of  the  Order  of 
Brave  Knights,  at  Gerolstein,  for  10,100  francs.  The 
total  proceeds  of  the  first  day's  sale  exceeded  $43,000. 
It  is  Mademoiselle  Schneider's  intention  to  end  her 
days  in  a  convent.  As  her  fortune  is  considerable, 
she  is  not  obliged  by  harassing  creditors  to  sell  her 
jewels,  which  are  of  astonishing  variety  and  richness. 
The  custom  of  wearing  large  earrings  is  declin- 
ing, and  diamond  drops  are  the  acceptable  articles. 
The  number  of  women  who  have  discarded  earrings 
is  growing  every  year  ;  and  if  the  time  should  come 
when  diamond  earrings  cease  to  be  the  fashion,  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  this  article  of  adornment  will  be  dis- 
carded entirely.- — Sefior  Francisco  Barca,  the  new 
Spanish  Minister,  who,  with  his  wife  and  daughter, 
arrived  in  Washington  recently,  is  of  medium  height 
and  is  about  forty-five  years  old.     He  does  not  speak 

English  at  all,  but  can  speak  French  fluently. 

Among  new  devices  in  bonnet  ornaments  are  three 
and  four  crescents  crossing  each  other,  two  bronze 
horses  jumping  a  silver  hurdle,  elephants,  beetles, 
camels,  oars,  clubs,  rakes,  and  gardening  and  iarm- 
ers'  tools.     These  and  many  like  ornaments  come  in 

dead  and  bright  silver,  gold,  steel,  and  red  bronze. 

Here  is  a  good  item  for  American  heiresses  and  beau 
ties  who  would  like  to  acquire  European  rank.  Prince 
Ludwig  Sayn  Wittgenstein,  a  member  of  the  highest 
nobility  in  Germany,  had  married  the  daughter  of  a 
Berlin  banker  named  Lilionthal,  a  commoner.  Then 
he  died,  and  his  widow  continuing  to  call  herself 
Princess  Sayn  Wittgenstein,  Prince  Frederick  of  the 
same  brought  a  suit  against  her,  demanding  that  she 
give  up  the  princely  title  as  well  as  the  use  of  the 
armorial  symbols.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  Ger- 
man Empire  at  Leipzig  found  against  the  defendant, 
and  laid  down  the  following  rules  :  "  1.  A  marriage 
between  a  man  of  noble  birth  with  a  commoner's 
daughter  may  be  a  true  marriage,  but  it  is  a  '  mesal- 
liance,' consequently  the  woman  retains  her  rank  as 
commoner.  2.  A  civil  suit  can  be  brought  against 
her  in  case  she  should  use  the  title  or  crest  of  a  noble 
family.  3.  Any  member  of  the  noble  family  whose 
title  or  crest  is  used  by  a  commoner  has  the  authority 
of  bringing  such  a  suit."  If  this  apply  to  a  woman  ol 
German  birth,  what  can  an  American  expect?  The 
verdict  quoted  above  is  from  the  highest  tribunal. 
■ The  Empress  of  Austria  has  little  taste  for  read- 
ing. When  she  is  at  home  she  is  generally  very  tired, 
and  lolls  back  in  a  deep,  soft  arm-chair,  or  lies  on  a 
sofa,  puffing  cigarettes.  She  has  an  album  by  her,  with 
photos  of  her  horses,  her  favorite  dogs,  her  grandchild, 
and  her  children.  She  hates  brilliant  assemblies,  has 
no  wish  to  be  popular,  thinks  parliaments  contempti- 
ble, abhors  republicans,  champions  Ireland,  and  can 
not  imagine  how  the  world  was  ever  able  to  get  on 
without  steam  locomotion.  Her  traveling  train  is  a 
miniature  palace.  Bohemian  glass  is  much  employed 
in  lending  color  and  brightness  to  the  little  dining- 
room.  The  couch  in  the  bed-room  is  suspended. 
A  small  oratory,  opening  and  shutting  at  will,  like  a 
press,  testifies  to  the  orthodoxy  of  tier  Majesty,  who 
is  not  however  devote. 


THE    INNER    MAN. 

Do  you  know  the  history  of  your  morning  cup  of 
coffee  ?  Of  course  you  do.  We  all  do.  We  have 
been  accustomed  to  think  that  coffee  owed  its  intro- 
duction to  use  to  such  picturesque  orientals  as  the 
Arabians  and  the  Turks.  Tradition  tells  of  an  Arab 
who  halted  on  his  weary  journey  across  the  desert, 
built  a  fire,  and  set  about  preparing  his  frugal  meal. 
Soon  he  detected  a  strange  and  agreeable  odor  com- 
ing from  a  bunch  of  twigs  he  had  used  as  fuel.  Upon 
investigation  he  found  the  source  of  the  fragrance  in 
a  few  small,  charred  beans,  the  fruit  of  the  then  un- 
familiar coffea  Arabua.  Tradition  further  tells  how, 
as  he  was  examining  the  beans,  some  of  them  fell  un- 
perceived  into  his  solitary  water-jar,  which  stood  hard 
by.  And  so,  when  the  Arab  came  to  drink,  he  found, 
instead  of  the  precious  water,  a  muddy-brown  infu- 
sion of  coffee.  But  in  the  desert  one  must  not  be 
fastidious,  and  our  Moslem,  with  slight  misgivings 
and  prayers  to  Allah,  swallowed  the  dubious  contents 
of  his  jar.  With  surprise  he  found  the  murky  liquid 
very  palatable,  and  far  from  feeling  any  evil  effects, 
was  so  much  refreshed  that  he  could  resume  his  jour- 
ney without  delay.  And  through  him  coffee  became 
known  to  his  countrymen.  This  pleasant  story,  like 
many  others  concerning  the  origin  of  other  things, 
we  should  like  to  believe.  But,  alas !  history,  with 
no  feeling  for  the  romantic  and  the  appropriate, 
bluntly  refutes  it.  Far  back  in  the  ninth  century  the 
swarthy  Ethiopians  made  use  of  the  coffee  growing 
wild  among  the  rocks  of  Abyssinia.  The  Moham- 
medan conquest  familiarized  the  Arabs  of  the  fifteenth 
century  with  the  properties  of  the  plant,  and  in  the 
city  of  Aden  its  stimulating  effects  were  at  once  taken 
advantage  of  by  lawyers,  students,  and  those  who 
wished  to  ' '  stay  awake  nights. "  The  exquisite  flavor 
of  the  beverage  won  friends  among  all  classes,  and 
coffee  passed  into  general  use.  In  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century  a  merchant  prince  from  Turkey 
established  himself  in  London,  and  in  his  splendid 
menage  coffee  was  commonly  served.  It  is  said  that 
the  poor  man  was  so  overrun  by  visitors,  who  were 
curious  to  pass  judgment  on  what  was  then  consid- 
ered an  Oriental  luxury,  that  he  was  obliged,  in  self- 
defense,  to  open  a  public  coffee-house.  The  use  of 
coffee  naturally  became  popular  at  once  with  the  sev- 
enteenth-century Englishmen,  and  from  England  it 
crept  over,  at  a  later  date,  to  the  American  colonies. 
In  this  country  it  has  become  so  general  among  all 
classes,  that  to-day  the  United  States  consume  more 
coffee  than  any  other  nation,  the  most  of  it  being  of 
the  inferior  grades  from  Brazil  and  St.  Domingo. 

Ivan  Turgeneff,  Alphonse  Daudet,  Emile  Zola,  and 
Edmond  de  Goncourt  are  all  fond  of  dining  together. 
Turgeneff  has  a  particular  taste  for  imported  dishes 
and  for  special  preparations.  He  is  famous  for  ca- 
viare, while  Daudet,  at  his  house,  gives  his  comrades 
dishes  dressed  with  oil,  in  the  Provenfale  fashion. 
Zola,  whose  stomach  is  not  strong,  does  not  follow 
his  hosts  to  the  end  of  their  gastronomical  excursions. 

At  a  recent  dinner  of  the  Saturday  Night  Club  in 
New  York,  a  warm  discussion  arose  as  to  the  proper 
time  to  drink  champagne  during  dinner.  One  gen- 
tleman argued  that  it  should  be  reserved  until  late,  in 
the  French  style.  Another  declared  that  it  should 
be  brought  on  as  early  as  possible  after  the  fish,  and 
drank  with  every  dish.  The  dispute  was  referred  to 
a  third,  who  declared  that  it  should  be  taken  early 
and  late,  and  all  the  time,  in  the  American  manner. 
The  New  York  Star's  "  Man  about  Town  "  declares 
that  it  all  depends  upon  who  are  at  the  dinner,  and 
whether  you  wish  to  please  your  guests  or  instruct 
them.  If  the  diners  are  Americans,  the  sooner  you 
give  them  champagne  the  better  they  will  like  it  and 
you.  If  you  are  dining  traveled  men  of  the  world, 
gourmets  of  years  and  experience,  the  French  style  is 
correct.  Champagne  spoils  the  taste  for  any  other 
wine,  and  the  gourmet  would  rather  sip  one  bottle  of 
fine  claret  or  burgundy  than  swim  in  the  foaming 
sparkle  of  Pommery  or  red-topped  Cliquot.  But 
your  average  American  does  not  care  for  any  other 
wine  than  champagne,  and,  therefore,  it  is  your  duty 
as  a  host  to  let  him  have  it  as  early  and  often  as  pos- 
sible.    If  it  be  dry  enough,  it  will  not  spoil  the  meats. 

Sparkling  sherry  is  a  vinous  novelty  in  Spain.  The 
Spanish  Government  has  granted  a  monopoly  of  pro- 
duction to  three  firms.     It  is  a  very  dear  wine. 

Few  women  now  care  to  acknowledge  ignorance  of 
cookery  and  household  management  generally. 
The  tide  of  fashion  has  taken  a  sensible  turn  in  this 
direction. At  dinner  parties  in  Japan  it  is  com- 
mon to  have  five  courses  of  soup. A  Michigan  luna- 
tic spread  his  bread  with  butter  and  pounded  glass.    It 

gave    him    acute   indigestion,    so    he  died. An 

Englishman  once  expressed,  more  forcibly  than  po- 
litely, his  abhorrence  of  the  Japanese  custom  of  eating 
raw  fish ,  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Iwakura,  the  son  of  the 
Japanese  minister,  and  then  resident  at  Balliol  Col- 
lege, Oxford.  Expressions  of  disgust  were  being  flu- 
ently uttered,  when  Iwakura  interrupted  the  speak- 
er :  "  By-the-by,  what  shall  we  have  for  supper? 
Wouldn't  you  like  a  few  oysters?  I  don't  eat  them 
myself,  but — .  "    The  rest  was  lost  in  laughter  at  the 

keenness   of    the  repartee. When    Chang,    the 

Chinese  giant,  is  feeling  well,  he  takes  for  breakfast 
a  large  pot  of  coffee,  a  pitcher  of  milk,  three  pounds 
of  steak,  two  good-sized  trout,  a  half  dozen  hot  rolls, 
with  a  few  etceteras  thrown  in,  and  a  lot  of  fruit  to 
taper  off  with.  He  always  emerges  from  these  die- 
tetic contests  smiling,  but  the  waiters  are  sort  of  with- 
ered and  limp. Louis  VIII.,    who   was  a  great 

spinach  eater,  was  much  surprised  one  day  not  to 
find  the  usual  dish  on  his  table.  His  doctor,  M.  Por- 
tal, had  considered  it  necessary  to  forbid  the  use  of 
that  vegetable.  The  king,  greatly  incensed,  ordered 
the  Duke  d'Aumont,  the  first  gentleman-in-waiting,  to 
have  some  spinach  brought.  "  There  is  none,"  tim- 
idly replied  the  Duke.  ' '  Ventrebleu  !"  exclaimed  the 
king,  "I  am  King  of  France,  and  I  cannot  have 
spinach  !" 

CLXXIX.— Sunday,   May  15.— Bill  of  Fare  for  ,Six 
Persons. 
Green  Pea  Soup. 
Fried  Trout.     Potato  Puffs. 
Stewed    Kidney,    with    Rice. 
String  Beans.      Summer  Squash. 
Roast  Chicken. 
Asparagus    Salad. 
Chocolate  Pudding.     Lady  Fingers. 
To  Make  Chocolate  Pudding.— Take  three-quarters 
of  a  cup  of  grated  chocolate  to  a  quart  of  very  rich  milk, 
let  it  boil,  and  then  set  it  aside  to  cool ;  when  cool,  beat  up 
the  yolks  of  four  eggs  until  very  light,  and  stir  gradually 
into  the  cooled  chocolate  ;   sweeten  to  taste,  and  flavor  with 
vanilla ;  pour  into  a  baking-dish  and  bake  slowly.     Make 
a  meringue  of  the  beaten  whites  of  thefour  eggs,  add  four 
tablespoonfuls  powdered  su^ar,  flavor  with  lemon ;  when  the 
pudding  is  done,  spread  the  meringue  on  the  top,  and  re- 
turn to  the  oven  to  brown.     Serve  either  hot  or  cold. 


TO  HOUSEKEEPERS. 


If  you  wish  to  use  goods  of 
full  weight  and  absolute  purity, 
see  your  grocer  supplies  you 
with 
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CONDENSED  NOVELS. 

Nana. 
CHAPTER  r. 

Nana  was  a  child  of  misfortune.  Born  in  poverty 
and  Rat  Alley,  and  raised  in  rags  and  vice,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  at  thirteen  she  was  the  wildest  of  the 
noisy  and  reckless  lot  of  girls  that  sewed  the  hind  legs 
on  flannel  elephants  that  the  children  delight  to  play 
with,  in  agreatsquare  building  that  stood  in  aremote 
part  of  Paris.  Trade  in  a  thickly  populated  city  is  a 
great  monster  with  the  arms  of  an  octopus  and  the 
maw  of  a  shark.  It  stretches  out  its  myriad  tentacles 
in  all  directions,  each  one  coming  back  well  laden  to 
the  central  mouth  with  as  much  certainty  as  the  un- 
fortunate vessel,  once  within  the  dread  circle  of  the 
Norwegian  maelstrom,  is  drawn  round  and  round  in 
a  wild  waltz  that  can  only  end  in  its  being  plunged 
into  the  gaping  vortex  that  seethes  and  hisses  in  very 
joy  as  its  prey  disappears.  When  Gervaise,  Nana's 
mother,  was  a  little  girl  she  too  sewed  on  the  hind 
legs  of  flannel  elephants,  but  it  was  then  a  trade  at 
which  she  gained  nearly  two  francs  a  day.  At  18  she 
bad  been  married  by  the  Cure  Deauchery  to  Coupeau, 
an  honest,  hard-working  young  man. 

CHAPTER  II. 

Nana  was  born.  The  neighborhood  gossips  laughed 
and  wagged  their  heads.  Coupeau  did  not  laugh. 
He  kissed  Gervaise  tenderly  as  she  lay  in  the  little 
cot  by  the  window.  Just  as  his  lips  touched  hers  the 
rays  of  the  setting  sun  came  through  the  glass  and 
fell  on  the  mother  and  her  child. 

"Look,"  said  the  midwife,  "she  is  bathed  in  a 
golden  flood." 

"  Do  not  let  her  bathe,"  said  Coupeau.  He  was  a 
true  Frenchman.  In  a  little  while  he  went  out,  say- 
ing nothing  to  the  women,  who  eyed  him  curiously, 

"  Can  it  be  possible  that  he  does  not  know?"  said 
Virginie,  a  woman  who  chewed  snuff,  and  had  once 
been  in  the  hands  of  the  gensdarmes  for  saying  that 
Robespierre  was  no  sucker,  if  he  did  finally  get  licked. 

"  Some  men  will  never  tumble,"  responded  an  old 
hag,  who  fascinated  rats  by  smiling  at  them,  and  sold 
their  skins  to  glovemakers. 

CHAPTER    III. 

The  evening  passed,  but  Coupeau  did  not  return. 
Just  as  the  clock  struck  twelve  his  heavy  and  uncer- 
tain step  was  heard  upon  the  stairs.  Gervaise  started 
up  in  bed  and  listened.  Presently  the  door  opened, 
and  he  came  in.  One  glance  told  everything.  He 
was  drunk.  Advancing  unsteadily  to  the  side  of  the 
bed,  he  placed  upon  a  little  table  a  pitcher.  "  Here 
is  some  beer,"  he  said,  and  fell  to  the  floor  in  a 
drunken  stupor.  Gervaise  looked  in  the  pitcher. 
"  He  has  not  deceived  me,"  she  said  ;  "it  is  beer." 
After  drinking  it  she  said  to  herself,  "  Coupeau  loves 
me,"  and,  turning  her  face  to  the  wall,  she  slept. 

When  she  awakened  in  the  morning  Coupeau  had 
already  risen,  and  was  looking  into  the  empty  pitcher. 

"  Where  did  you  get  that  beer  last  night?  "  asked 
Gervaise. 

"At  the  Assomoir  saloon,"  said  Coupeau. 

"  Get  some  more,"  said  Gervaise. 

He  went  out  with  the  pitcher.  From  that  moment 
he  was  the  slave  of  the  still. 

CHAPTER   IV. 

When  Nana  was  sixteen,  she  met  one  day,  on  her 
way  to  the  place  where  she  sewed  hind  legs  on  flan- 
nel elephants,  a  man  whom  she  had  never  before  seen. 
"Would  you  like  to  live  with  me,  and  have  fine 
clothes?"  he  said. 

"Yes,"  answered  Nana,  putting  her  hand  in  his. 
That  night  she  did  not  come  home.  Two  weeks  later 
she  drove  through  Rat  Alley  in  a  carriage.  No  one 
knew  her.  She  had  been  washed.  "I  am  Nana," 
she  said  to  her  mother,  and  laughed  mockingly  as  the 
poor  woman  pleaded  with  her  to  return.  Then  she 
drove  away. 

That  night  Coupeau  started  for  a  pitcher  of  beer, 
as  usual.  The  cat  was  purring  on  the  landing  of  the 
long  flight  of  steps  that  led  from  the  room  of  Cou- 
peau and  Gervaise  to  the  street  below.  Coupeau 
stepped  on  the  cat,  and  it  went  down  stairs  with  him. 
When  they  reached  the  bottom  he  was  dead.  The 
cat  still  purred.  Gervaise  heard  the  unusual  noise, 
and  ran  to  the  door.  A  piece  of  orange-peel  lay  on 
the  landing.  Gervaise  stepped  on  it.  With  a  wild 
whoop  she  flew  through  the  air,  and  landed  on  a 
young  girl  who  was  walkling  along  the  street.  It  was 
Nana.     Gervaise  weighed  two  hundred  pounds. 

There  was  a  triple  funeral  the  next  day. 

L'Assommoir  had  done  its  work. — Entile  Zola  in 
Chicago  Tribune. 


The  Boy  Road  Agent. 
CHAPTER    I. 

It  was  dark  as  the  lumbering  stage-coach  made  the 
fording  of  the  Cannon  Ball  River.  The  passengers 
were  armed  to  the  roots  of  their  teeth,  and  well  might 
they  be,  for  crouching  behind  a  blade  of  grass,  watch- 
ing the  oncoming  coach  with  gleaming  eyes,  was  Fred 
De  Leon,  the  Dreaded  Boy  Road  Agent  of  the  Blood- 
Stained  Prairie.  Ere  the  most  experienced  passenger 
could  draw  his  weapon,  the  Terror  of  the  Prairie  was 
upon  them,  and  resistance  was  useless.  Quickly 
wringing  the  necks  of  the  horses  with  one  wrench  of 
his  powerful  arm,  he  slew  the  driver  with  the  heel  of 
his  boot,  and  was  engaged  in  killing  the  express  mes- 
senger, when  the  soft  voice  of  a  woman  fell  on  his  ear. 

CHAPTER    II. 

Though  inured  to  crime,  Fred  De  Leon  was  a  par- 
alytic before  a  woman.  Hastily  flinging  open  the 
coach  door,  he  said  : 

"  Be  not  alarmed,  fair  maid.  Woman  need  fear 
no  harm  from  Fred  De  Leon,  the  Boy  Road  Agent  of 
the  Blood  Stained  Prairie  !  " 

At  these  fell  words,  the  woman  came  down  with  a 
flop,  and  lay  fainting  in  the  arms  of  the  brave  robber. 

■      CHAPTER    III. 

The  night  drifted  away  in  great  shadows  across  the 
plain,  and  still  the  Boy  Road  Agent  sat  beside  his  un- 
conscious captive.     The  stage  had  driven  on. 

"She  flutters,"  he  said,  as  he  noticed  a  delicate 
kick.     "She  speaks!"  , 

"  Where  am  I  ?  "  she  murmured. 

"  Thou  art  with  me,  fairest ;  with  Fred  De  Leon, 
the  Boy  Road  Agent  of  the  Blood  Stained  Prairie." 

"And  you  are  he?"  she  asked. 

"  I  am,"  he  replied.     "And  you — who  are  you?  " 

"Aha!"  she  shrieked,  as  she  doffed  her  fateful 
slipper,   "  I  am  your  grandmother !  " 

There  was  a  report  Another  and  another,  thicker 
and  faster. 

Then  all  was  silent. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

The  night  wind  fell  softly  upon  the  whispering, 
waving  grass,  but  Fred  De  Leon,  the  Boy  Road 
Agent  of  the  Blood  Stained  Prairie,  had  gone  out 
from  amateur  robbing  forever. — Ned  Buntline  in 
Brooklyn  Eagle, 


INTAGLIOS. 

Sea- weed. 
When  descends  on  the  Atlantic 

The  gigantic 
Storm-wind  of  the  equinox, 
Landward  in  his  wrath  he  scourges 

The  toiling  surges, 
Laden  with  sea-weed  from  the  rocks  ; 

From  Bermuda's  reefs  ;  from  edges 

Of  sunken  ledges. 
In  some  far-off,  bright  Azore  ; 
From  Bahama,  and  the  dashing, 

Silver-flashing 
Surges  of  San  Salvador ; 

From  the  tumbling  surf,  that  buries 

The  Orkneyan  skerries. 
Answering  the  hoarse  Hebrides  ; 
And  from  wrecks  of  ships,  and  drifting 

Spars,  uplifting 
On  the  desolate,  rainy  seas  ; 

Ever  drifting,  drifting,  drifting 

On  the  shifting 
Currents  of  the  restless  main  ; 
Till  in  sheltered  coves,  and  reaches 

Of  sandy  beaches, 
All  have  found  repose  again. 

So  when  storms  of  wild  emotion 

Strike  the  ocean 
Of  the  poet's  soul,  ere  long 
From  each  cave  and  rocky  fastness 

In  its  vastness, 
Floats  some  fragment  of  a  song  ; 

From  the  lar-off  isles  enchanted, 

Heaven  has  planted 
With  the  golden  fruit  of  Truth  ; 
From  the  flashing  surf,  whose  vision 

Gleams  Elysian 
In  the  tropic  clime  of  Youth  ; 

From  the  strong  Will  and  the  Endeavor 

That  forever 
Wrestle  with  the  tide  of  Fate  ; 
From  the  wreck  of  Hope  far-scattered, 

Tempest-shattered, 
Floating  waste  and  desolate  ; 

Ever  drifting,  drifting,  drifting 

On  the  shifting 
Currents  of  the  restless  heart ; 
Till  at  length  in  books  recorded, 

They,  like  hoarded 
Household  words,  no  more  depart. 

— Longfellow. 

On  the  Pier. 
A  crash  of  music,  a  blaze  of  light, 
Where  the  dancers  whirl  in  glee, 
And  out  beyond  the  silent  night 

Over  the  sighing  sea, 
Whose  waves  sigh  on — sigh  on — sigh  on — 
Whose  waves  sigh  on  forever. 

So  with  its  music  of  mirth  and  song, 

Its  glory  of  laughter  and  love. 
To  a  maddening  measure  life  whirls  along, 

But  death  is  around  and  above. 
And  still  through  the  music  we  hear  the  rhyme, 
The  sorrowful  song  of  the  tide  of  time, 
Whose  waves  sigh  on — sigh  on — sigh  on — 

Whose  waves  sigh  on  forever.       — Anon. 


VISITORS  I 

Are  invited  to  examine  a  choice  assortment  of  QUARTZ 

JEWELRY  of  our  own  design  and  manufacture.     Also, 

a  lot  of  JAPANESE  JEWELRY  of  direct   importation. 

All  goods  marked  in  plain  figures,  and  but  one  price. 


GEO.  G.  SHREVE  &  GO, 

No.  110  Montgomery  Street. 


Night  by  the  Sea. 
A  gale  that  hints  of  the  tropic  South 

Comes  fresh  from  the  brave  old  sea, 
And  the  young  wind  steals  from  the  orange  grove 

And  breathes  its  soul  to  me  ; 
The  tide  is  bright  with  a  dancing  light. 

As  it  glows  in  the  starry  noon  ; 
And  I  lie  at  length  on  the  sandy  beach, 

Alone  with  the  night  and  the  moon — 
With  the  brooding  night  and  the  crescent  moon — 
With  the  silver-cintured  night  and  the  amber- 
footed  moon. 
Ha  !  ha  !  the  play  goes  merrily, 

And  the  orchestra  is  grand ; 
For  the  south  wind  carries  the  solemn  air 

As  it  sweeps  o'er  the  sparkling  sand ; 
And  rising  from  the  playful  waves, 

In  echoes  deep  and  loud, 
The  roll  of  the  thunder-throated  bass 

Goes  up  to  the  sky  and  the  cloud, 
To  the  dreaming  sky  and  the  drifting  cloud, 
To  the  deep,  mysterious  sky,  and  the  ogre-fash- 
ioned cloud.  — Anon. 

On  the  Shore. 
I  walked  with  her  I  love  by  the  sea  ; 

The  deep  came  up  with  its  chanting  waves, 
Making  a  music  so  great  and  free, 
That  the  will  and  the  faith,  which  were  dead  in  me, 
Awoke  and  rose  from  their  graves  ; 

Chanting,  and  with  a  regal  sweep 
Of  their  'broidered  garments  up  and  down 

The  strand,  came  the  mighty  waves  of  the  deep, 
Dragging  the  wave-worn  drift  from  its  sleep 
Along  the  sea-sands  bare  and  brown. 

"  O  my  soul,  make  the  song  of  the  sea  !  "  I  cried. 

"  How  it  comes  with  its  stately  tread, 
And  its  dreadful  voice,  and  the  splendid  pride 

Of  its  regal  garments  flowing  wide 
Over  the  land  ! "  to  my  soul  I  said. 

My  soul  was  still ;  the  deep  went  down. 

"What  hast  thou,  my  soul,"  I  cried, 
"  In  thy  song?  "     "  The  sea-sands  bare  and  brown, 

With  broken  shells  and  sea-weed  strown, 
And  stranded  drift,"  my  soul  replied. 

—  W.  D.  Howells. 

The  Ocean. 
Roll  on,  thou  deep  and  dark-blue  ocean,  roll ! 

Ten  thousand  fleets  sweep  over  thee  in  vain  ; 
Man  marks  the  earth  with  ruin — his  control 

Stops  with  the  shore  ;  upon  the  watery  plain 

The  wrecks  are  all  thy  deed,  nor  doth  remain 
A  shadow  of  man's  ravage,  save  his  own, 

When,  for  a  moment,  like  a  drop  of  rain, 
He  sinks  into  thy  depths  with  bubbling  groan. 
Without  a  grave,  unknelled,  uncoffined,  and  unknown. 
Thy  shores  are  empires,  changed  in  all  save  thee — 

Assyria,  Greece,  Rome,  Carthage,  what  are  they  ? 
Thy  waters  wasted  them,  while  they  were  free. 

And  many  a  tyrant  since ;  their  shores  obey 

The  stranger,  slave,  or  savage  ;  their  decay 
Has  dried  up  realms  or  deserts  ;  not  so  thou 

Unchangeable  save  to  thy  wild  waves'  play — 
Time  writes  no  wrinkles  on  thine  azure  brow — 
Such  as  creation's  dawn  behehd,  th.QU  rollest  now. 

— Byron. 
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THE      ARGONAUT. 


Why  are  comparisons  odious?    Dogberry  and  sev- 
eral other  clever  fellows  say  they  are,  but  I  do  not 
see  why  an  idea    should    immediately  become  an 
aphorism  because  it  is  well  expressed.     At  all  events 
people  will  go  on  drawing  comparisons  to  the  end  of 
time;  and  I  am  quite  sure  no  one  has  seen  "The 
Two  Orphans."  at  the  Baldwin  this  week,    without 
contrasting  the  cast  with  that  at  the  California  when 
the  Lingards  set  us  all  to  dropping  tears  of  anguish 
over  this  remarkable  play.     Do  you  not  rememember 
the  cast— the  magnificent  Alice  herself  as  Henriette ; 
poor  little  Dickie  (who  never  played  anything  else  in 
a  way  worth  a  line  of  comment)  as  Ixmise?     How 
blind  and  pitiful  her  great  eyes  looked,    and  how 
really  spirited  the  little  girl  was  in  the  last  act      Bar- 
ton  Hill  played  the  Chevalier,  a  part  on  which  his 
peculiar    mannerisms  sat    handsomely ;    and    Tom 
Keene,  the  great  tragedian  of  to-day,  was  Pierre,  and 
a  capital  Pierre  he  was,  for  the  great  tragedian  rev- 
eled in   melodrama  in  those  days.      And  Mestaver 
was  Jacques,  and   Mestaver  always  played  a  brute 
part  welL     And  little  Carrie  Wyatt  was  Marianne. 
Do  you  remember  her  beautiful  ox  eyes,  and  how 
they  were  so  unmitigatedly  snubbed  by  her  funny  lit- 
tle nose,  so  that  she  could  not  play  Medea,  and  Deb- 
orah,  and  the  Duchess  of  Malfi,    as  she  longed  to 
do?    But  she  was  charmingly  pathetic  as  the  Little 
Mother  or   Marianne.        And    Mrs.    Saunders   was 
Madame  Frochard,  and  no  other  Madame  Frochard 
has  approached  her  in  California,    excepting  Mrs. 
Wilkins.     And  handsome  Harry  Edwards  was  the 
Count   de   Linieres ;    and    Sophie    Edwin   was  the 
Countess;  and  Mrs.    Judah  was  Sister  Genevieve. 
What  a  cast !    They  gave  it  afterward  at  the  Califor- 
nia, but  the  spell  was  broken   with  the  change  of 
people,  and  even  the  Union  Square  company  could 
not  renew  it     But  Kate  Claxton  comes  with  all  the 
prestige  of  having  been  the  first  Louise,  and  all  the 
world  goes  to  see  "The  Two  Orphans"  again.     It 
is  rather  a  small  part  to  star  in,  but  she  does  play  it 
very  touchingly,  very  naturally.      No   one  can  see 
Kate  Claxton  shiver  without  feeling  that  a  cold  north 
wind  has  blown  up  within  the  half  hour,  and  it  really 
seems  that  she  must  be  black  and  blue  by  the  time 
the  red  curtain  falls.     If  one  stops  to  think  that  it  is 
not  all  real,  one  begins  to  understand  how  very  much 
of  drill  and  practice  there  is  even  in  so  small  a  part, 
when  the  very  fall  of  her  hair  is  trained  to  a  proper 
expression,  for  even   this  wild   tangle  of   red  locks 
seems  to  act  its  part  when  the  blind  girl  is  put  in  the 
garret.     Is  it  a  touch  of  art  or  California  climate  that 
her  voice  is  hoarse,  as  if  with  ill  usage,  or  is  it  the 
peculiar  quality  of  her  voice  which  gives  it  its  pathetic 
ring?     I  can  not  fancy  Kate  Claxton  in  any  other 
part,  for  she  has  absolutely  no  trace  of  the  ordinary 
stage  speech,  and  her  talent  seems  to  lie  only  in  be- 
ing hopelessly,  pathetically,  and  unutterably  misera- 
ble,  for  when    die    blind    orphan    turns  upon   her 
tormentors  at  last,  Miss  Claxton  does  not  seem  to 
have  much   dramatic  vigor.      I  have    never  known 
why  a  Louise  must  become  a  Ristori  all  in  an  instant, 
but  it  is  one  of  the  exigencies  of  this  dram.u     Louise, 
after  three  months   of  rags,  starvation,  snow-storms, 
and  abuse,  must  turn  upon  her  inquisitors  with  as 
much  strength  and  fury  as  if  she  had  been  fed  upon 
Liebig's  extract  of  meat  and  good  old  port,  or  the 
gods  will  not  rise  to  her.     The  gods  rose  to  Miss 
Gertrude  Johnson  with   true  Olympian  fervor  every 
time  she  made  a  point,  and  Miss  Johnson  made  her 
points  with  a  naive  enjoyment  of  them  upon  her  own 
part,  which  was  as  refreshing  as  a  ramble  in  the  fields. 
She  is  most  paradoxical,  is  Miss  Johnson,  being  at 
once  the  most  stagey  and  the  least  stagey  of  actresses. 
She  is  rather  small,  rather  pretty,  rather  pleasing. 
She  has  not  a  touch  of  the  art  of  Kate  Claxton,  but 
something  of  her  earnestness,  for  she  plunges  into 
her  work  with  a  most  evident  determination  to  do  her 
best      Perhaps  the  weakest  point  in  the  cast  is  Mr. 
Charles  Stevenson's  cripple.     He  is  a  brave  and  gal. 
lant-looking  gentleman  as  the  Chevalier  de  Vaudrey, 
and  as  there  is  not  very  much  for  that  gentleman  to 
do  but  wear  a  handsome  court  costume  in  an  easy 
manner,  and  bear  himself  through  two  or  three  em- 
inently agreeable  situations  with  conventional  grace. 
Mr.  Stevenson  is  very  happily  cast.      But  when  it 
comes  to  downright  acting  he  is  spiritless  and  weak 
One  expects  to  have  one's  emotions  played  upon  till 
they  are  riven  to  shreds  when  one  goes  to  see  "  The 
Two  Orphans."     It  is    wonderful  to  think  of  the 
amount    of     interest    one     can    get    up    in     the 
fate    of    two    hapless  girls.      Think    what  the    art 
i*1    playwrights  must  be,  when,   being  French- 
■■nd     sensationaUsts,    they     yet     have     not 
'  :    interest    to    hinge    upon  an  adultery,    a 
■■-  the  concealment  of  a  crime.     Think  that 


it  is  only  a  case  of  kidnapping,  and  wonder  that  you 
have  lumps  in  your  throat,  and  a  queer  tension  across 
the  nose,  and  a  sudden  way  of  rushing  into  your 
opera  glasses  every  time  a  new  trouble  befalls  these 
simple  Norman  peasant  girls.  Therefore,  when 
everything  is  put  in  such  high  color,  one  wants  a 
Pierre  to  match.  High  art,  and  the  quiet  school,  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing,  find  no  place  in  the  sensational 
drama.  Its  human  nature  is  human  nature  un- 
trammelled by  conventionalities.  Successful  sensa- 
tional dramas  are  never  cast  in  the  peerage.  They 
are  plays  for  the  people,  and  of  the  people.  They 
must  reproduce  their  customs  and  their  manners.  It 
is  only  their  language  which  must  be  put  upon  stilts 
to  satisfy  the  romantic  yearning  which  is  in  every 
bosom,  from  the  purplest  sovereign  that  ever  sat  in 
an  imperial  box  to  the  lowliest  god  that  ever  leaned 
over  a  rail  We  are  in  a  woeful  minority,  we  who 
worship  at  the  feet  of  a  Sardou  and  bis  kin  in  letters, 
and  our  little  group  fills  theatres  not  from  the  Fran- 
cais  to  the  Baldwin  ;  but  if  Mr.  D'Ennery  and  his  col- 
league will  only  keep  their  imaginations  brushed  up  to 
' '  The  Two  Orphans"  pitch,  it  will  be  easy  enough  to 
convert  the  theatre-going  world  to  sensationalism. 
Rather  a  tame  lot  of  people  for  sensation,  these  that 
Miss  Kate  Claxton  has  brought  with  her  ;  but  either 
they  have  played  so  long  together,  or  they  are  so 
thoroughly  well  rehearsed,  that  the  performance  is 
smooth  and  even,  though  a  trifle  weak  in  almost 
every  detail.  Perhaps  it  does  not  pay  to  carry  great 
geniuses  in  groups  from  Halifax  to  Texas,  and  from 
Texas  to  California.  At  all  events,  Mr.  Bradley,  in 
his  small  part  as  the  good  old  doctor,  quite  shone 
amidst  his  surroundings.  Among  the  other  familiar 
names  on  the  bill  was  Miss  Sylvia  Gerrish  (with  song). 
Why  is  Miss  Sylvia  Gerrish  allowed  to  sing  in  public? 
People  go  to  the  theatres  for  amusement  Miss  Kate 
Claxton  is  to  play  ' '  Frou-Frou' '  shortly.  What  a  fas- 
cination this  little  dramatic  syllabub  has  for  the  women 
of  the  stage,  from  the  smallest  to  the  greatest,  from  the 
last  amateur  to  a  Bernhardt,  nay,  even  to  a  Modjeska. 
What  is  the  charm  of  it?  for  it  is  surely  rather  a  dull 
play  to  see,  excepting  in  the  matter  of  costumes. 
Miss  Claxton  will  also  play  "  The  Snow  Flower,"  an 
arrangement  of  Boucicault's  little  "  Pauvrette."  Miss 
Claxton  seems  to  like  bad  weather  in  her  plays.  For 
Monday  "  The  Double  Marriage"  is  promised. 

Robson  and  Crane,  having  had  their  usual  little 
spring  jaunt  to  California,  and  having  paid  the  ex- 
penses, doubtless,  with  a  fortnight  of  good  houses, 
make  way  for  Thomas  W.  Keene,  Surely,  never  a 
man  grasped  the  bubble  reputation  so  quickly  as  our 
sometime  leading  man.  Has  he  really  become  a  great 
actor  in  this  little  time,  or  were  we  entertaining  an 
angel  unawares?  True,  his  tremendous  lungs  and 
his  invincible  earnestness  always  carried  the  house  in 
Macduff  and  Marc  Antony,  and  he  really  did  play 
Bob  Brierly  and  Pierre  well.  But  I  saw  him  play  in 
a  farce  once  upon  a  time,  and  he  gave  the  corkscrew- 
step  with  such  unexampled  grace  and  agility  that  it 
seemed  as  if  he  must  one  day  turn  out  to  be  a  thor- 
ough-paced comedian.  And  here  is  my  fine  jig- 
dancer  billed  for  Hamlet,  the  melancholy  prince,  on 
Monday  night.  Good  speed  to  him.  and  may  he  do 
it  as  well  as  he  did  the  jig. 

We  can  never  foretell  the  metamorphosis  of  these 
players.  I  caught  sight  in  the  windows,  the  other 
day,  of  a  new  set  of  lithographs,  a  fine  looking  head 
in  the  photographer's  favorite  pose,  the  subject  (are 
photographers'  victims  subjects  or  objects?)  gazing 
off  into  the  back  distance  over  his  right  shoulder. 
Could  it  be  John  T.  Raymond?  The  name  was 
boldly  written  underneath,  but  it  was  not  the  quizzi- 
cal expression  nor  the  comic  turns  in  which  he  used 
to  indulge.  Perhaps  Raymond  is  going  to  be  a 
tragedian.  There  is  nothing  very  heavy  or  very  sol- 
emn, however,  in  the  name  of  his  new  play,  "  Fresh, 
the  American,"  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  found  a 
new  lead  of  good  luck.  How  odd  that  the  Califor- 
nia should  be  the  home  of  comedy  next  week,  and 
that  the  little  Bush  Street  Theatre  should  give  shelter 
to  the  tragic  muse.  Will  Hamlet  have  room  to 
swing  himself  in  it?  for  Tom  Keene  requires  con- 
siderable area  when  he  begins  to  cast  his  sword  about. 


best  method,  and  though  his  presence  was  not  good, 
and  his  personality  disagreeable,  there  Is  no  actor  who 
plays  to  day  who  could  not  have  learned  of  him. 

The  theatres  are  gradually  dropping  into  the  serious 
line,  but  the  "  Sparks  "  are  still  laughing  and  singing 
away  in  "  Horrors,"  a  dull  enough  burlesque,  but  it 
is  to  be  succeeded  on  Monday  by  ' '  Robinson  Crusoe, " 
always  a  favorite.  Betsy  B. 


COULISSES    CHAT. 


They  have  been  showing  us  some  very  pretty  in- 
teriors at  the  Bush  Street  Theatre  lately,  a  specialty 
which  seemed  to  belong  to  the  .Baldwin.  But  the 
Baldwin  has  launched  out  somewhat  in  the  other  di- 
rection, for  the  gardens  at  Bel  Air,  in  "The  Two 
Orphans,"  and  later  the  church  of  St  Sulspice,  in  the 
snow  storm,  were  pretty  pictures.  Why  not  concil- 
iate the  audience  further  with  a  detail  or  two?  for  an 
audience  revels  in  details.  We  used  to  see  the 
Countess  de  Linieres  going  to  church  swathed  in  furs, 
and  reclining  at  her  ease  in  a  sedan  chair,  with  a 
couple  of  lackeys  in  livery.  It  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  action  of  the  play,  but  it  is  human  nature  to 
have  an  especial  regard  for  carriage  people,  and  the 
lady  seemed  more  ihegrande  dame  inher  sedan  chair. 

When  Fechter  played  Hamlet  at  the  Bush  Street 
Theatre  ' '  Me  father's  ghost  "  was  the  ghostliest  ghost 
that  ever  evaporated  into  thin  air,  and  the  dissolving 
apparition  was  the  success  of  the  evening,  for  the  peo- 
ple refused  the  burly  fair-haired  Hamlet,  and  would 
none  of  him.  Fools  that  they  were,  for  of  all  the  actors 
that  ever  trod  the  boards  in  California,   he  had  the 


After  some  years  of  close  study  of  theatricals  and 
theatrical  tastes  in  this  city,  if  any  one  were  to  ask 
me  what  star,  combination,  or  entertainment  of  any 
kind  would  be  certain  to  pay  at  present,  I  could  only 
say  I  don't  know.  We  are  a  pampered  community. 
All  the  managers  in  town  have  ruined  themselves  in 
giving  us  the  best  they  could  get  We  have  been 
favored  far  in  advance  of  any  city  in  the  States,  in 
the  attractions  offered  for  our  amusement  We  have 
broken  up  the  strongest  stock  companies  ;  we  have 
had  the  very  freshest  Parisian  and  London  successes 
dished  up  to  us  in  very  good  form  ;  we  have  seen  the 
best  variety  performances,  and  we  are  now  being 
treated  to  at  least  three  of  the  most  popular  Eastern 
combinations.  But  the  theatres  are  all  losing  money. 
No  doubt  we  have  too  much  amusement  offered  us. 
Robson  and  Crane  are  known  too  well  to  us.  Their 
business  does  not  differ  very  much  in  Green 
and  Thompson's  neat  little  comedy  from  what  it  is 
in  the  other  plays  that  make  up  their  repertoire. 
But  nobody  denies  that  Robson  and  Crane  are  clever 
comedians.  Still,  San  Francisco  has  had  too  much 
of  them,  and  their  engagement  is  shortened  a  week. 
They  play  at  San  Jose  and  the  country  next  week. 

Tom  Keene  in  "Hamlet"  comes  on  at  the  Bush 
Street  on  Monday  night  He  was  to  play  in  Virginia 
City,  but  I  hear  he  is  not  well,  and  has  come  straight 
on.  I  think  Keene  may  have  improved  under  the 
responsibility  of  a  star  advertisement,  but  I  should 
have  felt  more  satisfied  of  his  success  had  he  opened 
in  "Richard  III."'  or  "Richelieu,"  Hamlet  is  a 
difficult  part,  and  one  that  the  public  will  not  go  to 
see  for  the  sake  of  the  play. 

Gus  Williams  has  played  a  poor  engagement  at  the 
California.  But  "  Our  German  Senator"  is  about  as 
poor  a  piece  as  ever  a  star  could  get,  and  Gus 
Williams  is  out  of  place  throughout  it  The  special- 
ties he  rings  in  are  incongruous,  and  they  are  old, 
or  the  same  old  style  of  things  he  gave  in  his  variety 
days.  This  is  reason  enough  for  a  failure  in  a  place 
which  is  productive  of  so  many  German  character- 
amateurs.  Yet  Gus  Williams's  statements  show  that 
he  did  an  an  enormous  business  in  New  York.  Is  it 
that  our  taste  is  more  critical?  I  believe  it  is.  The 
California  has  not  opened  its  new  career  as  well 
as  was  expected,  but  the  loss  on  the  first  engage- 
ment will  not  be  great,  as  the  theatre  is  being  run 
very  economically,  and  on  cloae  business  principles  ; 
the  reverse  has  been  the  weak  point  in  manage- 
ment here  for  some  years.  This  will  probably  bring 
it  through  all  right ;  it  is  to  be  hoped  It  will.  On 
Monday  John  T.  Raymond  will  appear  in  "Fresh, 
the  American. "  Predictions  are  useless— impossible. 
But  I  think  his  engagement  will  depend  on  the 
measure  of  success  attained  by  Mr.  Gunther's  play, 
Messrs.  Field  and  Maguire  are  congratulating  them- 
selves that  this  is  the  last  comedy  engagement  for 
some  time,  and  they  hope  that  the  Hazel  Kirke  com- 
pany will  make  Up  for  Gus  Williams  if  anything 
should  happen  to  Raymond's  piece.  1  doubt  if  Gus 
Williams  has  done  as  badly  as  some  of  the  other  at- 
tractions. The  California  looks  thin  when  there  is 
a  good  deal  of  money  in  it. 

Willie  Edouin  has  been  struggling  manfully  against 
small  business  at  the  standard.  He  has  one  of  the 
cleverest  companies  I  have  seen  here.  He  has  him- 
self and  Miss  Atherton— bright,  clever,  hard-work- 
ing, and  conscientious.  He  has  Kruger,  one  of  the 
best  comedians  that  have  ever  visited  us.  He  has  a 
boy  named  Powers,  whose  eccentric  talent  is  some- 
thing very  rare,  and  who  will  rise  to  be  a  famous 
burlesque  actor  yet  He  has  a  delightful  little 
soubrette  in  Miss  Marion  Elmore,  full  of  life  and 
remarkably  free  from  the  vulgarity  of  the  class  ;  and 
her  sister,  whose  name  on  the  bills  is  Miss  Lina 
Merville,  who  does  her  business  on  the  stage  quietly, 
modestly,  and  effectively.  And  pretty  Miss  Lilian 
Russell,  who  is  Mrs.  Brahamin  private,  has  a  mezzo- 
soprano  voice  of  beautiful  quality  and  immense 
promise.  Yet  with  all  these  complete  accessories, 
and  burlesque  business  done  with  a  close  attention  to 
every  little  detail  that  ought  of  itself  to  make  his 
pieces  a  success,  Willie  Edouin  draws  poor  houses. 
I  am  afraid  San  Francisco  is  becoming  cynical  and 
saturnine.  Crosbie  has  been  playing  in  "  Horrors." 
I  should  like  to  see  this  actor,  who  is  a  very  thorough 
comedian,  rise  to  some  of  the  higher  places  in  his 
profession. 

I  saw  two  ladies  of  the  company  tripping  along 
Kearny  Street  the  other  day,  and  I  could  not  help 
remarking  the  great  change  in  the  character  of  bur- 
lesque troupes.  Until  the  last  two  years  or  so  a  bur- 
lesque actress,  especially  one  belonging  to  the  sub- 
ordinate line,  was  always  noticeable  on  the  street 
by  a  certain  aggressive  manner  of  dress  and  deport- 
ment The  popular  impression  was  that  there  was  a 
decided  looseness  about  a  burlesque  troupe.  If  some 
of  our  previous  visitors  had  not  helped  materially  to 
dissipate  that  impression,  Edouin's  company  would. 
I  mentally  compared  the  behavior  of  these  two  sis- 
ters, as  they  went  along  affectionately  together,  with 
the  deportment  of  certain  other  burlesquers  whom  I 
wot  of.  I  am  afraid  that  the  modesty  of  the  com- 
pany has  something  to  do  with  the  bad  business,  dis- 
creditable though  that  be  to  human  nature  on  the 
Pacific  Slope. 

Apropos  of  this,  a  certain  lady  connected  with  one 
of  the  theatres  assured  me  some  time  ago  that  active 
efforts  had  been  made  to  have  her  superseded,  be- 
cause she  was  not  open  to  late  orgies  at  the  Cliff 
House  and  other  places  of  popular  resort 

It  is  now  stated  absolutely  that  Mr.  Maguire  holds 
the  lease  of  Baldwin's  for  at  least  another  year.  What 
a  thorough  Californian  he  is  ! 

The  telegrams  last  Sunday  conveyed  the  statement 
that  Baker  and  Farron  were  awaiting  fares,  making  the 
third  combination  the  Baldwin  had  broken  contract 
with.  This  is  simply  untrue.  I  read  the  contract 
between  Brooks  and  Dickson,  for  Baker  and  Farron. 
and  Mr.  Maguire.  It  distinctly  provides  that  Baker 
and  Farron  are  to  pay  their  own  fares  and  expenses 
to  San  Francisco,  and  there  is  no  guarantee  whatever 
mentioned:  If  all  the  statements  are  as  true  as  this 
one,  Maguire  is  a  very  ill-used  man. 

"Fun  on  the  Bristol"  is  to  follow  the  Claxtons, 
who  play  for  three  weeks.  H.  C.  Jarrett  is  here,  and 
has  made  all  arrangements.      Baker,   and  Farron  be- 


gin their  engagement  at  Salt  Lake,  I  understand. 
Their  original  date  was  the  23d  May,  but  it  has  been 
altered. 

The  Soldene  party  had  three  big  houses  at  Eureka, 
and  it  was  a  considerable  relief  to  them. 

The  Melville  Opera  Company  seems  to  have  quietly 
gone  to  pieces.  Hatch  left  on  Wednesday  for  the 
East  Max  Freeeman  talks  of  going  soon,  taking  a 
benefit  first  The  fair  prima  donna  will,  I  suppose, 
take  a  much-needed  rest 

Miss  Kate  Rogers  left  for  the  East  last  week.  She 
has  not  been  fortunate  in  San  Francisco. 

Mrs.  Bruner's  play  was  not  a  financial  success  ;  but 
it  might  have  been  in  San  Francisco  with  proper  ad- 
vertising and  management  For  any  other  place  it 
will  be  of  little  value,  though  it  has  some  material  in 
it  for  a  very  strong  play.  From  the  way  the  audience 
took  the  points,  I  judged  that  the  incidents  and  mo- 
live  of  the  piece  were  not  Unfamiliar  to  manv  people 

The  talk  has  been  renewed  of  a  strong  dramatic 
stock  company  being  made  up  for  the  Baldwin  for 
next  season. 

Bishop  opens  in  "  Widow  Bedott"  at  the  Standard 
on  Monday  next 

The  Snellbaker  combination  follows  Tom  Keene, 
who  plays  two  weeks  at  the  Bush  Street  The  Masto- 
don minstrels  come  after  the  Snellbakers. 

Wilhelmj  is  going  to  Australia,  to  astonish  the 
natives  with  his  fiddle  and  his  J. 

I  hear  that  the  medical  fraternity  of  the  colleges 
and  hospitals  ill  which  Doctor  Bishop  has  been  a 
student,  propose  to  greet  the  Widow  Bedott  with 
some  unusually  demonstrative  welcome. 

It  is  hard  to  say  whether  James  O'Neil  will  Gome 
back  to  us  or  not  He  has  a  strong  incentive  in  the 
Cumberland  mine,  in  which  he  has  sundry  shekels  at 
stake.  It  is  fashionable  to  say  that  O'Neil,  Owens, 
and  some  other  actors  were  fooled  into  investing  in 
that  odorous  mining  claim.  I  don't  think  that  either 
Owens  or  O'Neil  is  any  more  ot  a  fool  than  a  great 
many  people  who  forget,  when  they  laugh  at  them, 
what  fools  they  made  of  themselves.  The  Cumber- 
land mine,  which  has  a  theatrical  interest  as  being 
called  the  actors'  mine,  is  just  as  sound  an  invest- 
ment as  any  other — sounder  indeed  than  most  That 
the  prospect  is  good  nobody  seems  to  deny,  and  I  am 
told  by  impartial  people  that  but  for  the  mismanage- 
ment, no  worse  than  has  characterized  that  of  other 
mines  at  different  times,  there  would  have  been  no 
necessity  for  all  the  scandaL  Mr,  Barnes,  who  made 
the  report  for  Mr.  Owens,  advised  an  entirely  different 
course  from  that  adopted  by  the  management,  and 
the  result  has  been  entirely  creditable  to  his  honesty 
of  purpose  and  shrewdness  of  judgment  Mr.  Owens 
invested  in  the  mine,  I  believe,  unknown  to  Mr. 
Barnes,  endorsing  a  course  opposed  to  Mr.  Barnes's 
advice,  and  it  is  due  to  Mr.  Barnes  that  this  should 
be  made  public  in  view  of  the  attacks  made  upon  him 
in  the  Eastern  press,  mainly  inspired  by  theatrical 
enemies  here.  Besides,  James  O'Neil  and  the  other 
poor  actors  did  not  invest  in  Cumberland  on  the 
strength  of  Mr.  Barnes's  opinion,  nor  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Mr.  Ciprico's  talking,  but  on  the  basis  of 
John  S.  Owens  s  interest  in  the  concern. 

Raconteur. 

During  the  past  five  days  the  Tivoli  has  been 
closed  in  order  to  make  some  necessary  repairs,  the 
stage  having  been  enlarged  fourteen  feet  It  will  be 
reopened  this  evening  (Saturday)  with  Balfe's  opera, 
"The  Rose  of  Castile,"  with  the  following  cast :  Mr. 
William  Eckert  as  Manuel  (his  first  appearance) ; 
Mr.  M.  Cornell  as  Don  Pedro  de  Salamanca ;  Mr. 
H.  Rattenberry  as  Don  Sallust ;  Mr.  F.  Borneman  as 
Don  Florio  de  Santa  Cruz ;  Mr.  Gibbon  as  Pablo  \_ 
Mr.  J.  Williams  as  Usher ;  Miss  Ethel  Lynton  as 
Elvira  ;  Miss  C.  Kraus  as  Donna  Carmen  ;  Miss  N. 
Harrington  as  Beatrice.  The  chorus  has  been  speci- 
ally strengthened  for  this  production,  and  new  scenery 
and  costumes  procured. 


Only  an  Hour. 
Touch  with  thy  dewy  lip  these  flowers,  ihm   twine 

Them  in  ihy  hair  and  lay  them  on  thy  breast. 
Among  them  thou  wilt  weave  this  heart  of  mine, 

And  near  thine  own  it  lovingly  will  rest. 
Thus,  for  an  hour,  my  bliss  shall  be  supreme. 

And,  dreaming  in  thy  smile,  I  may  forget 
That,  as  these  flowers  fade,  so  ends  my  dream, 

So  fades  my  hope,  and  thou  hast  no  regret. 
S.  F.,  May  7,  1881.  A.  W. 


The  New  York  Slar's  "  Man  About  Town  "  man- 
aged to  squeeze  in  at  the  Bernhardt  matinee  the  other 
day,  although  it  was  intended  for  professionals  only. 
' '  The  audience. "  he  says,  ' '  included  everybody,  from 
Wallack's  company  to  jig-dancers  and  the  whole 
range  of  variety  singers,  burlesque  artists,  negro  min- 
strels, etc,  to  whom  Bernhardt  was  an  object  of  ad- 
miration as  a  "sister  artist.''  I  was  reminded  of  a 
story  of  Edwin  Forrest,  who  was  standing  near  the 
door  of  a  theatre  in  which  he  was  then  playing,  early 
in  the  evening,  when  a  man  approached  the  gate- 
keeper and  said:  'Do  you  admit  the  profession?' 
'Yes,  when  we  know  them,'  was  the  reply;  'who 
arevou?'  '  I've  got  the  trained  hog  here,' said  the 
man.  '  Walk  right  in,"  interposed  Forrest ;  '  I've  got 
a  whole  company  of  'em  inside.'  The  enthusiasm 
with  which  Bernhardt  was  received  was  very  conta- 
gious, and  everybody  seems  anxious  to  do  her  honor. 
Clara  Morris  must  be  excepted  ;  and  I  must  give  her 
the  notoriety  she  desires  by  saying  that  everybody  in 
the  audience  was  disturbed  and  disgusted  by  the  way 
in  which  she  comported  herself  in  a  proscenium  box. 
She  leaned  out  of  the  box,  handed  Bernhardt  her 
bouquet,  and  shook  her  by  both  hands.  The  dear 
public  might  have  said,  '  How  sweet ! '  But  the  pub- 
lic was  not  present,  and  what  the  actors  said  will  not 
bear  repeating.'' 

"Miss  Catherine  Lewis,"  says  the  St  Louis  Spec- 
tator, "has  made  a  sensation  among  the  jeunesse 
dorec  of  this  city.  Her  sensuous  terpsichorean  evolu- 
tions in  the  farandole,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  second 
act  of  "Olivette,"  fascinated  the  masculine  portion 
of  the  audience.  The  twist  of  the  limbs  in  mid-air  is 
a  most  dexterous  move.  When  Olivette  danced  to- 
ward the  foot-lights,  with  arms  thrown  back  and  steps 
suggestive  of  the  French  can-can,  she  looked  like  a 
picture  of  an  oriental  almeh.  v  It  absolutely  charmed 
the  male  sex,  who  encored  her  nightly  nearly  half  a 
dozen  times.  Miss  Lewis's  personal  charms  are  at- 
tractive. Her  feet,  however,  are  far  from  pretty. 
They  are  large  for  a  lady,  and,  strange  to  say.  she 
does  not  seem  to  know  how  to  arrange  their  covering 
artistically.  The  ribbons,  etc.,  only  make  these  un- 
gainly members  more  conspicuous.  During  the  week 
gentlemen  would  cheerfully  pay  a  dollar  simply  to  see 
this  suggestive,  if  decorous,  dance.  It  was  the  fea- 
ture of  the  performance."  We  in  San  Francisco  are 
unable  to  conceive  of  Miss  Lewis  as  "sensuously 
terpsichorean."     As  to  feet,  however . 
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The  second  Mary  Anderson,  who  sprung  a  full- 
fledged  tragedienne  from  Kentucky  soil  a  few  weeks 
ago,  has  become  leading  lady  of  a  "  Hurapty 
Dumpty  "  troupe. 


"  The  newest  thing  under  the  sun  "  is  a  delicious 
and  refreshing  fruit  lozenge,  which  takes  the  place  of 
pills  and  disagreeable  purgative  medicines.  It  is 
named  Tropic-Fruit  Laxative,  and  trial  boxes  are 
given  away  at  the  drug  stores. 


IMPORTANT  PATEXT  DECISIONS 

Concerning  Artificial  Stone  Pavements. 

Judge  Sawyer,  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court, 
has  decided  the  two  cases  of  the  California  Artificial 
Stone  Paving  Company  vs.  W.  D.  Perine  and  Charles 
A.  Molitor  in  favor  of  the  complainant  in  both  cases, 
and  granted  perpetual  injunctions  restraining  the  de- 
fendants from  infringing  the  Schillinger  patent.  The 
defendants  claimed  that,  as  they  made  an  artificial 
stone  pavement  without  using  tar-paper  in  the  joints, 
they  did  not  infringe  the  patent.  But  Judge  Sawyer 
decides  that  the  pavement  laid  by  Perine  and  Moli- 
tor, and  similar  artificial  stone  pavements  in  which 
no  tar-paper  is  used,  are  infringements  of  the  patent. 


Young  Men  and  Others. — We  send  on  trial 
for  thirty  days  our  Electro-Voltaic  Belts,  Bands,  and 
Suspensories,  to  young  men  and  others  suffering  from 
weaknesses,  nervous  debility,  lost  vitality,  lost  man- 
hood, and  many  other  diseases.  We  guarantee 
speedy  cures  and  complete  restoration  of  manhood. 
Address  without  delay.  Voltaic  Belt  Co.,  Mar- 
shall, Mich.       

"I  wonder  who  she  is,"  said  Saunders.  "Is  it 
possible  you  don't  remember  her?"  answered  Jen- 

kyns.     "No,  whoisshe?1-    "Mrs.X .thewoman 

who  figured  in  the  celebrated  X breach  of  prom- 
ise case  three  or  four  years  ago."  "  Well,  I  remem- 
ber her,  certainly ;  but  she  was  a  plain,  brown  little 
thing  then.  Now  she  looks  like  one  of  the  Eng- 
lish beauties  Gainsborough  so  delighted  to  paint." 
"That's  easily  explained,  my  boy.  She  has  used 
Rachel's  Enamel  Bloom  for  the  past  two  years." 


Most  mothers  are  overtaxed,  and  cannot  supply 
their  babes  with  proper  nourishment.  Then  the  child 
has  stomach-ache,  diarrhoea,  wind-colic,  and  worms. 
Pitcher's  Castoria  assimilates  the  food,  cures  ail  these 
ailments,  and  gives  health  to  the  child,  and  rest  to  the 
mother. 


Catarrh  can  be  cured.  Being  a  poisonous  infec- 
tion of  the  entire  mucous  membrane,  the  virus  can 
be  only  reached  with  innoculative  elements  which  are 
absorbed  by,  and  incorporated  with  the  purulent  mu- 
cous. Wei  De  Meyer's  Catarrh  Cure  is  a  constitu- 
tional remedy  as  reliable  as  vaccination  for  small-pox. 
Supplied  by  druggists,  or  delivered  by  D.  B.  Dewey 
&  Co..  46  Dey  Street,  N.  Y.t  at  $1  a  package. 
Pamphlets,  with  full  explanations  and  overwhelming 
proofs,  mailed  free  to  anybody. 


Pain  in  the  back  and  rheumatic  affections  can  only 
be  reached  and  exterminated  by  a  penetrating,  sooth- 
ing, and  healing  remedy  like  the  Centaur  Liniments. 
There  appears  to  be  no  ache,  pain,  swelling,  strain, 
stiff  joint,  lameness  or  gall  upon  man  or  beast  which 
they  will  not  relieve,  subdue  or  cure. 


H.  A.  Callendes,  Fine  Watches,  Jewelry,  etc. 
has  removed  to  No.  73  Fourth  Street. 


Go  to  Bradley  &  Rulofson's,  429  Montgomery  St. 


See  "  The  Awakening"  and  "  The  Eighth 
Wondep-"  also,  Carbolic  and  Camphor  Soap,  proof 
against  small-pox — all  at  Standard  Soap  Palace,  637 
Market  Street,  S.  F. 


Musical  Boxes,  Paillard  &  Co.,  23  Dupont 
St.     Repairing  done.     Prices  low. 


Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane.  Dentist,  850  Market  St.,  cor. 
Stockton  (over  drug  store)  S.  F.     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


Canvassers  make  from  $25  to  $50  per  week  selling 
goods  for  E.  G.  Rideout  &  Co.,  10  Barclay  Street, 
New  York.     Send  for  catalogue  and  terms. 


Hackett  &  Dean,  Dentists,  No.   126  Kearny  Street, 
Thurlow  Block.     Office  hours,  9  to  4. 


Morse's  Palace  of  Art,  417  Montgomery  St. 


y&£   TIVOLI  GARDENS, 

Eddy  Street,  between  Market  and  Mason. 
Kreling  Eros Proprietors  and  Managers 


THIS,    SATURDAY    EVENING,    MAY    14, 

And  every  evening  until  further  notice, 
BALFE'S    CHARMING    GRAND    OPERA, 

THE 

"ROSE    OF    CASTILE  1" 


SWEEPING   REMOVAL  SALE! 


S.  MOSGROVE    &    BRO. 

Will  commence  next  Monday,  April  4,  to  close  out 
every  item  of  their  present  stock  of  Dry  Goods,  as 
they  are  determined  not  to  earry  a  single  dollar's 
worth  of  the  stock  now  on  hand  in  their  new  estab- 
lishment. Ladies  in  the  city  and  country  can  rely 
upon  securing  bargains  now  at  Mosgrove's.  All  goods 
marked  in  plain  figures,  and  sold  only  for  Cash.  Sam- 
ples sent  to  all  parts  of  the  country  free  of  postage. 
Parcels  delivered  free  twice  a  day  in  Oakland,  Ala- 
meda, East  Oakland,  Berkeley,  San  Leandro,  and 
Haywards. 


S.  MOSGROVE    &   BRO., 

114    AND    116    KEARNY    STREET. 


MR.   T.   W.   ECKERT, 


MISS    ETHEL    LYNTON, 


AS    MANUEL 


AS    ELVIRA 


A  MPHITHEA  TRE. 

S17  Market  St.,  junction  Fourth,  Stockton,  and  Ellis. 
McNeill  &  Lawton Proprietors 


SHERMAN'S 

EDUCATED  HORSES  I 

Pronounced  by  all  to  be 

THE    MOST  WONDERFUL    HORSES 

IN  THE  WORLD! 


Refined  Entertainment,  especially  pleasing  and  entertain- 
ing to  Ladies  and  Children. 

Central  Location.     Comfortable  Seats. 

Admission,  50c.     Children,  25c     Reserved  Seats,  75c. 

PERFORMANCE  EVERY  EVENING. 

MATINEE.S   WEDNESDAY  ANT>   SATURDAY,  AT 

2  O'CLOCK  P.  M. 


HOUSEKEEPERS  I 

DO  NOT  SACRIFICE  YOUR  GOODS  AT  AUCTION,  but  STORE  THEM  with  H.  WINDEL  &  CO.,  NO. 
310  STOCKTON  STREET.  Furniture,  Pianos,  Household  Goods,  Paintings,  Trunks,  etc.,  well  taken  care  of.  We 
have  three  large,  airy,  brick  buildings,  and  no  rent  to  pay,  and  can  store  goods  very  moderate.  Money  advanced  on  goods 
at  one-half  per  cent,  per  month.     We  guarantee  against  damage  and  moths,  and  can  give  references  dating  back  20  years. 


c 


'ALIFORNIA    THEATRE. 


MONDAY    EVENING,    MAY    16, 
FRESH 
FRESH 

The  Eminent  Cumedian, 


THE    GREAT   SUCCESS 

OF    THE    SEASON 


FRESH 
FRESH 
FRESH 
FRESH 
FRESH 

fresh  FRESH,  THE  AMERICAN 

FRESH 
FRESH 
FRESH 
FRESH 
FflESH 
FRESH 
FRESH 
FRESH  I  FRESH     MATINEE    SATURDAY. 


MR.  JOHN  T.  RAYMOND, 

In  A.  C.  Gunther's  Fantastic  Comedy, 


THE    ORIGINAL   CAST  ! 


MAGNIFICENT  NEW  SCENERY 

From  Abbey's  Park  Theatre,  New  York. 


ZEITSKA  INSTITUTE 

922   Post   Street. 


ryl  Y    AND    BOARDING     SCHOOL 

for  Young  Ladies  and  Children.     Kindergarten. 
Next  term  commences  July  20. 

MADAME  B.  ZEITSKA.  Principal. 


D.  H.  ALLEN  &.  CO., 

IMPORTERS    AND     WHOLESALE 
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Liquor    Dealers.     322"324   .FRONT    STREET, 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


TICHENOR'S 

CALISTOGA  HOT  SPRINGS 

Napa  County,  Cal., 

ARE    NOW  OPEN     FOR   THE   SEASON. 
fHE  PROPRIETOR  TAKES  PLEAS- 

nre  in  informing  seekers  after  health  and  recreation 
that  he  has  beautified  the  premises  long  and  fashionably 
known  as  the  CALISTOGA  HOT  SPRINGS,  and  placed 
the  main  hotel  and  cottages  in  perfect  order  for  the  recep- 
tion of  guests. 

There  are  thirteen  five-room  cottages,  all  of  which  have 
been  newly  painted  inside  and  out,  and  newly  plastered  and 
papered.  All  of  these  cottages  have  been  supplied  with  new 
furniture,  bedding,  carpets,  etc.,  etc 

The  table  will  be  first-class  in  all  respects. 

The  grounds  are  ornamented  with  trees,  grasses,  shrubs, 
and  flowers,  and  are  the  mo>t  suitable  of  any  in  the  State 
for  children. 

There  are  hot,  warm,  medium,  chemical,  and  vapor  baths 
accessible  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night. 

There  is  no  staging  at  all,  as  the  daily  train  from  San 
Francisco  stops  100  yards  from  the  grounds.  Time  from 
San  Francisco,  via  Vallejo,  3',;  hours.  Distance,  seventy- 
one  miles,  for  the  most  part  through  Napa  Valley— the  most 
charming  and  delightful  in  the  State. 

Terms — From  $12  to  $16  per  week,  including  any  or  all 
baths.     Apply  or  write  to 

A.  C.  TICHENOR,   Proprietor, 

Calistoga,  Napa  County,  Cal- 


PAYOT.UPHAM&CO 

Stationers,  Booksellers, 

Commercial  Printers, 

and  Blank  Book  Manufacturer*, 

204  Sansome  Street,  near  Pine. 


GLEXWOOD  MAGNETIC  SPRINGS 

EAR  SANTA   CRUZ,  CONTINUES 


N£ 


open  for  the  reception  of  visitors.     Only  three  hours' 
ride  from  San  Francisco  by  Narrow  Gauge  Railroad. 

A.  J.  HAIGHT,  Proprietor, 
Glenwood  Postoffice,  Santa  Cruz  Co. 


BUTTERICK'S 


PATTERNS-SPRING   STYLES. 


Send  Stamp  for  Catalogue.      AGENCY, 
San    Francisco. 


24  POST  ST. 


SOUTHWEST   CORAER   OF   BUSH. 

*— '  PROF.  De  FILIPPE  gives  personal  instruction 
in  French  and  Spanish,  by  his  easy,  practical  method, 
saving  months  of  study.  Classes  and  private  lessons.  Apply 
from  3  to  5  or  7  to  8  p.  m. 


BOOKS 


J.   B.    O'COWOB   A   CO. 

Dealers  in 

Books,  Stationery,  Sheet 

Music,  Pianos,  «£  Organs, 

33  Dnpont  St.,  S.  F. 


S.B.B0SWELL&G0 

STOCK    BROKERS, 

Itcmoved  to  330  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco 


LATEST 
FASHIONS 


■^Ncistfy 

Dress  Sitts,     -    -    -    -     $50 

Business  Slits,  -    -    -    -  $30 


THE    NEWPORT 

SWIMMING  BATHS 

ALAMEDA. 
Second  Avenue  Station  S.  P.  C.  R.  R. 

Second  Station  from  San  Francisco. 

J.  P.  WOXDERLICH,  Proprietor. 


RUBBER  HOSE 

GARDEN    HOSE, 

Of  all  grades  and  sizes, 

THE  VERY  CHEAPEST  AND  VERY  BEST 

THE   CELEBRATED 

MALTESE    CROSS   HOSE, 

For  Garden  purposes  and  Fire  Departments. 
Manufactured  and  for  sale  by  the 

Gutta  Percha  and  Rubber  HIT 'g  Co. 

JOHN   W.  TAYLOR,  Manager, 
Comer  First  and  Market  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 


REMOVAL 


JOHN    MIDDLETOX, 

(Successor  to  Middleton  Sc  Famsworth), 

COAL    DEALER, 

Has  Removed  to 

10    POST    STREET. 


GENUINE 

BOSTON  BAKED  BEANS! 

JUST  RECEIVED  FROM 

J      F.  A.  Kennedy,  Canibridgeport,  Mass., 

A  full  stock  of  his  celebrated  Baked  Pork  and  Beans,  cooked 
in  pots  on  the  old  Yankee  principle,  and  first-class  in  every 
respects.  To  lovers  of  this  delicious  article,  we  especially 
call  attention.     For  sale  by  all  first-class  grocers. 

TITCOMB  A.   CO.,  Sole  Agents, 

203  and  205  Sacramento  Street. 


r\0   NOT   SACRIFICE    YOUR    FUR- 

-*S  NITURE,  PIANOS,  and  HOUSEHOLD  GOODS 
at  auction  sales,  while  you  are  boarding,  or  out  of  the  city,  but 

STORE    THEM, 

As  well  as  your  Trunks  and  Paintings,  with 

J.    H.   MOTT   &    CO., 

Gi;  Market  St., 

Nucleus  Block,  Second  floor. 

Large,    airy  brick   building,   with    elevator.      MONEY 

LOANED  on  valuable  eoods.     Terms  moderate. 


Delos  Lake. 


Hosmek  P.  McKoon 


LAKE    &    MCKOON, 

Attorneys  and  Counsellors  at  Law, 

310  Pine  Street,  Rooms  1G.  13,  and  14, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


RUPTURE 


ZZ2ZZI  irei::::  Izt:z'.::z  of  the 
Affe.  Pamphlet  free.  PIERCE  & 
SOX.  704  Sac/to  sc  San  Fran  cisco.Cal 


C.  BEACH, 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


THE  TUNEFUL    LIAR. 

Traces  of  Hitching:, 
'  Suppose,"  said  he,  in  accents  soft, 
"  A  felloe,  just  like  me, 
Should  axle  little  girl  to  wed — 
What  would  the  answer  be?  " 

The  maiden  drops  her  liquid  eyes — 
Her  smiles  with  blushes  mingle — 
'  Why  seek  the  bridle  halter  when 
You  may  live  on,  Cir,  cingle?" 

And  then  he  spoke :   "Oh,  be  my  bride, 

I  ask  you  once  again  ; 
You  are  the  empress  of  my  soul. 

And  there  shall  ever  rein. 

'  I'll  never  tire  of  kindly  deeds 
To  win  your  gentle  heart ; 
And  saddle  be  the  shaft  that  rends 
Our  happy  lives  apart  !  " 

Upon  her  cheek  the  maiden  felt 
The  mantling  blushes  glow — 

She  took  him  for  her  faithful  hub— 
To  share  his  wheel  or  whoa. 

— T7nknown — H.  C.  Dodge  ? 


A  New  Rhyme  For  It 

Did  you  know  one  Mary, 

A  charming  missionary, 
Who  once  taught  in  the  groves  of  Timbuctoo  ? 

Did  you  hear  that  by  a  thorn 

Her  dress  was  badly  torn, 
And  that  her  dainty  limb  stuck  through? 

She  called  herself  a  fairy, 

That  tender  missionary. 
Who  was  martyred  on  the  soil  of  Timbuctoo  ; 

She  walked  upon  the  roof 

Of  a  native's  hut  for  proof, 
But  was  eaten  'cause  her  mortal  limb  stuck  through. 
— N.    Y.   Graphic. 

*  The  Cur. 
Hear  the  ki  yi  of  the  cur,  lilac  cur, 
With  righteous  indignation  all  his  fur 
Stands  up  as  he  doth  settle 

For  a  gallop  with  a  shudder. 
With  a  copper-bottomed  kettle 
Neatly  fastened  to  his  rudder. 
All  the  boys  around  him  mingle. 

And  they  shout  and  think  it  proper, 
As  they  hear  the  merry  jingle 
Of  the  poodle  and  the  copper. 
And  they  shout,  shout,  shout, 
For  they  know  what  they're  about, 
And  of  their  utter  happiness  there's  little  room  for 
doubt 
And  the  dog  keeps  onward  shooting 
O'er  the  meadow  skiting,  scooting, 
AH  his  sadness  wildly  fluting. 
While  the  boys  keep  up  a  hooting 

As  the  brick  they  at  him  shy. 
And  the  dog  runs  all  the  faster 
To  his  home  and  to  his  master. 
To  escape  the  wild  disaster  ; 
Well  he  knows  that  soon  a  plaster 

Will  adorn  his  western  eye. 
But,  to-night,  for  satisfaction, 
Will  that  poodle  be  in  action 
When  the  moon  is  shining  vividly  on  high,  high,  high, 
And  hell  strike  a  rapid  bee  line 
For  the  serenading  feline, 
And  he'll  make  her  dust  most  rapidly  or  die,  die,  die; 
Though,  at  present,  swiftly  flies 
From  the  meadow  to  the  skies 
The  kiyinabulation  of  his  kiyiyis  ! 

— P.  K.  Munkittrick,  in  Puck. 


Lyrics  of  Locality. 
There  was  a  young  hunter  of  Ottawa, 
Who  blazed  all  his  powder  and  shot  away, 

And  then  he  came  home, 

Depressed  and  alone, 
For  the  ducks  that  he  shot  at  all  got  away. 

There  was  a  young  man  from  Saint  Joseph , 
Who  waltzed  till  he  wore  all  his  toes  off ; 

And  then  he  caught  cold, 

And  I  have  been  told 
He  sneezed  till  he  blew  half  his  nose  off. 

There  was  a  young  man  of  North  Manchester, 
Who  wept  'cause  he  hadn't  no  ancestor  ; 
"  Because  when  I'm  dead, 
I  will  then  be,"  he  said, 
1  The  last  of  my  race  in  North  Manchester." 

There  was  once  a  chap  from  Kentucky, 
Who,  whene'er  the  tiger  he'd  buck,  he 

Would  rake  in  a  pile, 

And  then  he  would  smile, 
And  regret  that  the  rest  were  unlucky. 

An  indolent  tramp  from  Winago 

Tried  to  make  an  old  tooth-broken  saw  go  ; 

But  the  dull  thing  got  stuck 

When  a  spike-head  it  struck, 
And  you  ought  to  have  just  heard  his  jaw  go. 

There  was  a  wild  boy  in  Mankato, 
Who  swallowed  a  red-hot  potato. 

It  "  sizzed  "  in  his  throat — 

He  straightway  did  float 
Down  the  path  and  shot  over  the  gate,  O. 

—  Various  Liars. 


Two  Countries. 
There  is  a  land  of  tears  and  bitter  wailing — 

A  land  most  like  that  drear  one  Dante  knew, 
Where  wan-faced  Niobes.  with  dark  robes  trailing, 

In  sad  procession  move,  brow-bound  with  rue. 
It  is  a  land  peopled  by  witless  mortals — 

Compared  with  them  the  Virgins  five  were  wise- 
And  it  is  writ  above  its  gloomy  portals  ; 

"  We  Did  Not  Think  it  Paid  to  Advertise." 

There  is  a  land  that  flows  with  milk  and  honey — 

Not  the  condensed  nor  yet  the  sorghum  strains- 
Each  dweller  bears  a  gripsack  fat  with  money. 

Bonds,  coupons,  stocks,  and  various  other  gains. 
Happv  are  these  as,  at  high  tide,  the  clamlet ; 

No  tear  doth  drown  the  laughter  in  their  eyes  ; 

-  better  luck  they'd  not  donate  one  damlet  ; 

1  ie  pastry's  theirs— They  Learned  to  Advertise. 
— Hartford  Post. 


Samuel  Mosgrove,  in  the  construction  of  his  new 
and  spacious  dry  goods  store,  on  Post  Street,  takes  a 
new  departure.  He  lets  light  in  upon  his  business  ; 
he  permits  his  customers  to  see  their  purchases  ;  he 
so  arranges  a  skylight  from  his  one-story  edifice  that 
every  individual  can  handle  and  examine  the  fabric 
that  is  to  be  purchased  without  running  to  the  side- 
walk i*ith  it,  as  we  have  often  seen  purchasers  com- 
pelled to  do.  Mr.  Mosgrove  announces  that  he  will 
close  his  old  stock  out  at  low  prices,  in  order  to  start 
his  new  concern  with  an  entirely  fresh  stock,  thus 
giving  bargains  at  the  old  concern  on  Kearny  Street 
A.  feature  of  the  new  establishment  is  to  be  a  large 
force  of  young  women  as  clerks.  This  we  are  glad 
of,  because  it  provides  employment  for  girls,  and  be- 
cause, in  our  opinion,  there  is  no  good  reason  why  a 
stock  of  goods,  with  a  "  fixed  "  price,  cannot'  be  sold 
without  all  the  chaffing  and  nonsense  that  character- 
izes the  ordinary  dry  goods  salesman.  Where  prices 
aiejixed,  the  buyer  who  will  not  bargain  and  beat 
down  can  purchase  goods  as  cheap  as  the  most  ex- 
perienced veteran  female  fiends  who  haunt  the  dry 
goods  stores  for  bargains,  or  who  are  killing  time  in 
shopping.  Mr.  Mosgrove  will  take  a  leading  place 
among  the  merchants  in  his  Une  of  business.  He  is 
ambitious  to  have  his  become  the  first  dry  goods 
house  on  the  Pacific  Coast 


ALASKA 

COMMERCIAL  CO. 

No.  310  Sansome  Street 
WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS 


^ungafci 


LAXATIVE. 


I     THE     BEST 
AND 
CHEAPEST 

3fano$ 

"  THE    RICHEST     OF     NATURAL 
APERIENT   WATERS." 

Baron  Liebig. 

"SPEEDY,  SURE,  &  GENTLE." 

Dr.  Roberts,  Univ.  Coll.  Hosp. , 

London,  England. 

Ordinary  Dose,  a  Wineglassful  before  breakfast. 
Of  all  Druggists  and  Mineral  Water  Dealers. 

1UK  SALE.  BY 

RUHL  BROTHERS 

528  Montgomery  Street. 
SAN    FRANCISCO. 


S.R.  RHODES 

Under  the  Occidental  Hotel, 

MERCHANT  TAILOR 

Linen   and   Colored   Sbirts 

And  Flannel  Underwear, 

mad£    to    order. 


U  f.  SHEFFIELD.  N.  W.  SPAULDING.  J.  PATTEKSO  N 


SAW  MANUFACTURING 


17  and  10  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco. 


ESTABLISHED  1853. 

A.  P.  HOTALING  &  GO. 

Sole  Agents  for  the  J.  H.  CUTTER 

OLD  BOURBON  WHISKY, 

And  Importers  of 

FINE   WINES   AND    LIQUORS, 
429  and  431  Jackson  Street,         San  Francisco. 


JAMES  G.  STEELE  &  CO. 

CHEMISTS  AND  PERFUMERS, 

No.  635  Market  Street, 

(Palace  Hotel,) 

IMPORTERS    AND    DEALERS    IN    PER- 

fumery,  Colognes,  Fancy  Goods  Toilet  Articles,  etc 


The  New  and  Magnificent 

"Hotel  del  Monte." 

MONTEREY    CAL, 

Open  all  the  Year  Round. 

NOTICE   TO    EASTERN    VISITORS. 

MO.VTEIttV.  CAL.,  Dec.  16,  1880. 
The  undersigned  begs  leave  to  announce  that 
the  "HOTEL  DEL  MONTE"  wUl  be  kept  open 
Tor  the  entertainment  of  guests  ail  the  year 
ro tind .  Terms  :  By  the  day.  $3 ;  week,  $17.50 ; 
month,  $30. 

GEO.  SCHONEWALD, 

MANAGER. 


IMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE   CO., 

of  London.     Instituted  1803. 
LONDON  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION  of  Lon- 
don.    E  stab  lis  had  1720. 
NORTHERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY  of  London 

and  Aberdeen.     Establised  1836. 
QUEEN  INSURANCE  COMPANY  of  Liverpool.    Es- 
tablished 1857. 

Aggregate  Capital $37,093,750 

Aggregate  Assets 41,896,933 

A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  W.  LANE    BOOKER, 
ROBT.  DICKSON,  Manager.  Agent  and  Attorney. 
Pacific  Branch  Office,  S.  E.  Corner  California  and  Mont- 
gomery Streets,  (Safe  Deposit  Building,)  San  Francisco. 


C  J.  HUTCHINSON.  H.  R.  MANN. 

HUTCHINSON    &.    MANN, 
Insurance  Agency, 

322  and  324  California  St.,  and  302  and  304  Sansome  St.. 
San  Francisco,  N.  E.  cor.  California  and  Sansome  Sts. 
Captain  A.  M.  Bcrns,  Marine  Surveyor. 
W.  L.  Chalmers,  2.  P.  Clark,  J.  C.  Staples, 

Special  Agents  and  Adjusters. 


L.  D.  Latimer. 


Wm.  W.  Morrow. 


LATIMER   &.   MORROW, 

Attorneys  and  Counsellors  at  Law, 

Booms  "5,  76,  and  77  Xevada  Block, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


Silver  hill  mining  company. 

Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.  Location  of  works,  Gold  Hill,  Storey  County, 
Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  7th  day  of  May,  1881,  an  assess- 
ment, No.  15,  of  25  cents  per  share,  was  levied  upon  the 
capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately,  in 
United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of 
the  Company,  Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Mont- 
gomery Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  tenth  (10th)  day  of  June,  1S81,  will  be  de- 
linquent, and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and  un- 
less payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Tuesday, 
the  28th  day  of  June,  1881,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assess- 
ment, together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of 
sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

W.  E.  DEAN,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


QlERRA  NEVADA  MINING  COMPA- 

**~^  ny.  Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San 
Francisco,  California.  Location  of  works,  Virginia  Mining 
District,  Storey  County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  o"  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  22d  day  of  April,  1881,  an  assess- 
ment (No.  68),  of  one  dollar  ($1)  per  share  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately  in 
United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of  the 
Company,  Room  61,  Nevada.  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  twenty-sixth  (26th)  day  of  May,  1881,  will  be  de- 
linquent, and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and  un- 
less payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Wednesday,  the 
fifteenth  (15th)  day  of  June,  1881,  to  pay  the  delinquent 
assessment,  together  with  the  costs  of  advertising  and  ex- 
penses of  sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

E.  L.   PARKER,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  6i,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


/Qelcher  SILVER  MINING  CO 

^~^  Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.  Location  of  works.  Gold  Hill,  Storey  County, 
Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  twelfth  day  of  April,  1881,  an  assess- 
ment (No.  27)  of  Seventy-five  (75)  Cents  per  share  was 
levied  upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  im- 
mediately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the 
office  of  the  Company,  Room  8,  No.  327  Pine  Street  (San 
Francisco  Stock  and  Exchange  Board  Building,)  San  Fran- 
cisco, California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  the  seventeenth  (17th)  day  of  May,  1881,  will  be 
delinquent,  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and, 
unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Tuesday, 
the  seventh  day  of  June,  1881,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assess- 
ment, together  with  costs  of  advertising  ana  expenses  of 
sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

JNO.  CROCKETT,  Secretary. 

Office— Room  8,  327  Pine  Street,  (S.  F.  Stock  and  Ex- 
change Board,)  San  Fra*  jsco,  California. 


T)IVIDEND    NOTICE.— OFFICE    OF 

"^"^  the  Silver  King  Mining  Company,  San  Francisco, 
May  jo,  1881. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  above-named  Company  held  this  day,  a  Dividend 
(No.  17)  of  Twenty-five  Cents  (25c.)  per  share  was  declared, 
payable  on  Monday,  May  16,  1881,  at  the  office 
of  the  Company,  Room  19,  328  Montgomery  Street,  San 
Francisco,  California.  Transfer  books  will  be  closed  on  May 
12,  1881. JOSEPH  NASH,  Secretary. 


Dividend  notice.— office  oi 

~^*^  the  Standard  Consolidated  Mining  Company,  San 
Francisco,  May  2,  1881.  —  At  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  above-named  Company,  held  this  day, 
dividend  No.  28,  of  Seventy-five  Cents(75c)per  share  was 
declared,  payable  on  Thursday,  May  12th,  1881,  at  the 
office  in  this  city,  or  at  the  Agency  of  the  Nevada  Bank 
of  San  Francisco  in  New  York. 

WM.  WILLIS,  Secretary. 
Office — Room    No.  29,   Nevada  Block,    No.    309   Mont- 
gomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


$5 


to  $20  per  day  at  home.     Samples  worth  $5  free.    Ad- 
dress STINSON  &  CO..  Portland,  Maine. 


0  X  A  a  week  in  your  own  town.    Terms  and  $5  outfit  free. 
VW    Address  H  HALLETT  &■  CO.,  Portland,  Maine. 


PACIFIC  ROLLING  MILL  GO. 

San  Francisco,  CaL,  Manufacturers  of 

Railroad  and  Merchant  Iron 

Car  and  Locomotive  Axles  and  Frames,  and  Hammered 
Iron  of  every  description.  Rolled  Beams,  Angle,  Channel, 
and  T  Iron,  Bridge,  and  Machine  Bolts,  Lag  Screws,  Nuts, 
Washers,  etc.  Steamboat  Shafts,  Cranks,  Pistons,  Connect- 
ing Rods,  etc,  etc     Highest  price  paid  for  Scrap  Iron. 

OFFICE,   202    MARKET   STREET. 


IRA    P.    RANKIN. 


A.    P.    BRAYTON 


PACIFIC    IRON    WORKS 

RANKIN,  BRAYTON   &  CO., 

127  to  133  First  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Mining  Machinery  of  all  kinds,  Sugar  Mills,  Engines — 
both  Marine  and  Stationary,  Boilers,  etc,  etc 


GEO.   W.    PRESCOTT.  IRVING  M.   SCOTT.  H.  T.  SCOTT. 

UNION   IRON  WORKS 

PRESCOTT,  SCOn  &  CO. 

(Oldest  and  most  extensive  Foundry  on  the  Pacific  Coast.) 

Cor.  First  and  Mission  Sts., 

P.  O.  Box,  3128.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


JOS.  F.   FORDEREK. 

Manufacturer  of 

Galvanized    Iron    Cornices, 

Chimney  Tops  and  Iron  Skylights* 

Metal  and  Slate  RoofingJ 

53  BEALE  STREET. 

George  Campbell.  E.  D.  Heatle\ 

DICKSON,  DeWOLF  &  CO., 
Shipping  and  Commission  merchants 

412  AND  414  BATTERY  ST., 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 


THE 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  REFINERY 

SAN    FRANCISCO, 
MANUFACTURERS    OF   ALL 

Classes  of  Refined  Sugars,  including  Loaf  Sugar 
lor  export. 

C.  ADOLPHE  LOAV.  President. 

Office— 208  California  Street. 


CHARLES  R.  ALLEN 


Wholesale 
and  Retail 
Dealer   in 


COAL: 


Order  for  Honse 

or  Office  by 
Telephone  308. 

Agent  Pittsburg  Coal  3Uning  Company. 

118    and    180    Beale    Street.   S.  I 


H.  L.  DODGE.. 


..L.  H.  SWEENEY J.  E.  KCGGLKS 

DODGE,  SWEENEY  &  CO. 

IMPORTERS, 

Wholesale  Provision  Dealers, 

AND.... 

COMMISSION     MERCHANTS, 

Nos.  114  and  116  Market,  and  11  and  13  California  Sts. 


^^^^^f^mf/en 


Books,  Pamphlets,  Cards,  Circulars,  Billheads,  Stat  ments, 
Tags,  Posters,  etc,  at  low  prices. 


California  Sugar  Reflnert. 

OFFICE,      -      -       -      815  Front  St. 
WORKS,    Eighth  and  Brannan    ts. 

C.  SPRECKELS,  President, 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS,  Vice-President, 

A.  B.  SPRECKELS,  Secretary. 


J.  M.  BFFFIKGTON, 

MINING     SECRETARY 

309  California  Street,  between  Sansome  and  Battery,  second 

floor.  Over  jF.tna  Insurance  Co.,  San  Francisco 

Residence,  137  Silver  Street, 


S.  P.  COLLINS  &  CO. 

Py~HOLESALE  AND    RETAIL*. 

_  dealers  in  Old  London  Dock  Brandies,  Port  Wines  , 
Sherries,  and  all  the  choicest  brands  Champagne,  Apple  Jack  , 
Pisco,  Arrack,  Cordials,  Liquors,  etc  320  MONTGOM  - 
ERY  and  sir  CALIFORNIA  STREETS,  S.  F. 


JOHN  TAYLOR  &  CO. 

118  and  120  Market  Street,  and  15  and  17  California  Stree 

ASS  A  VERS1    MATERIALS,   MINE 

and  M'll  Supplies,  also  Druggists'  Glassware. 
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RAILROAD    TRAVEL, 


Oi     XT  •     XV.     Jtv< 


Overland  Ticket  Office,  Oakland  Ferry,  foot  of  Market  St. 

COMMENCING  SUNDA  Y,  APRIL  24, 

^"*      1881,  and  until  further  notice, 

TRAINS  AND   BOATS  will  leave  SAN  FRANCISCO: 

R  OO  d.M.,  Daily,  Local  Passenger  Train 

*•'•*'*'  forVallejo,  Napa,  (Sonoma,)  St.  Helena  and 
Calistoga,  (Geysers);  for  Eenicia,  Davis,  and  Woodland; 
for  Sacramento,  Marys ville,  Chico,  Red  Bluff  and  Redding 
(Portland,  Oregon)  ;  for  Colfax  and  Alia.  Connects  at  Da- 
vis, Sundays  excepted,  for  Williams,  (Colusa,)  and  Willows. 

S  OO  A.M.,  Daily,  Local  Passenger  Tram 

for  Niles,  Livermore  and  Sacramento,  connect- 
ing with  C.  P.  Atlantic  Express.  Connects  at  Niles  with 
train  arriving  at  San  Jose  at  10.50  a.  si.;  also  at  Gait  for 
lone. 

Q    20  ^'^'J  &at'tyt  ■£■  P'  Atlantic  Express 

/  **J  for  Lathrop,  Visalia,  Sumner,  Newhall,  (San- 

ta Barbara,)  Los  Angeles,  Colton,  Yuma,  Maricopa,  (Pres- 
cott,)  Tucson,  Benson,  (Tombftone,)  Deming,  N.  M., 
(Junction  A.  T.  &  S.  F.  R.  R.)  and  Rogers,  (El  Paso,  1286 
miles  from  San  Francisco.) 

7  f)  tin  A.   M.j  Daily,  Local  Passenger 

A  KJ    WW     Train  tQ  Haywards  ^  NUes> 

t   qq  P.M.,  Daily,  Local  Passenger  Train 

*J  *       ^     arriving  at  San  Jose  at  5.10  P.  m. 

-?  20  p-  M-  Daily*  c-  p-  Atlantic  Ex- 

J  ~*J  5  press  for  Sacramento,  Colfax,  Reno,  (Virginia 
City,)  Battle  Mountain,  (Austin,)  Palisade,  (Eureka,)  Og- 
den,  Omaha  and  East.  Connects  at  Davis,  Sundays  ex- 
cepted, for  Knight's  Landing. 

1   QQ  P.  M.,  Sundays  Excepted,  Local  Pas- 

^)  '  senger  Train  for  Martinez  and  Antioch. 

a   qq  P.  M.,  Sundays  Excepted — Yosemite 

tf-'UKS  Passenger  Train  for  Vallejo,  Napa  and  Calisto- 
ga ;  for  Lathrop  and  Gait ;  for  Merced  and  Madera.  (Yo- 
semite and  Big  Trees.) 

a  qq  P.  M.j  Sundays  Excepted,  Steamer 

T*       ^*     for  Landings  on  the  Sacramento  River. 

//    ■?/)  P'  M-)JDazb'i  &  P-  Emigrant  Train 

*f-  **J  **      for  Los  Angeles,  "Deming"  and  East. 

5qq    P.   M.j    Daily,    Local   Passenger 
*  W  for  Niles  and  Livermore. 

5    2Q  P.   M.,    Daily,  C.     P.    Emigrant 
•^j  **     Train   for  "Ogden,"  Omaha  and  East. 

Conmctions/or" Vallejo"  made  at  Vallejo  function  from 
trains  leaving  San  Francisco  at  8.00  a.  m.,  0.30  a.  m.,  and 
3.30  p.  m.,  Daily,  and  4.00  P.  M.,  Sundays,  excepted. 

Sunday  Excursion  Tickets  to  San  Pablo.  Vallejo,  Eenicia 
and    Martinez. 

FROM    SAN    FRANCISCO.  DAILY. 
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B — Sundays  Excepted. 

"  Alameda  passengers  change  cars  at  Oakland 

CREEK  ROUTE. 

From  San  Francisco — Daily— -9.15  and  11. 15  a.  m.     i.i; 

— 3.15  and  5.15  p.  m.    Daily  Except  Sundays — 7.15  a.  m. 

From  Oakland  —Daily — S.  15  and  10.15  A.  m.     12.15 — 2.15 

and  4.15  p.  m.     Daily  Except  Sundays — 6.15  A.  M. 

"  Official  Schedule  Time"  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co. 

Jewelers,  101  and  103  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F. 


A-  N.  TOWNE, 

General  Sun't. 


T,   H.  GOODMAN. 

Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Ag"t. 


C.   ADOLPHE  LOW   &   CO. 

Commission  Merchants, 

SAN   FRANOISOO. 

SUFFICE  IN  NEW  YORK,  42  CEDAR 

*~/    Street. 
ms  Liberal  advances  made  on  consignments. 


TIBER,  MARKER  &  CO. 

IMPORTERS    AND     WHOLESALE 

GROCERS,  ic3  and  no  California  St.,  San  Francisco 


RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


BROAD    GAUGE. 

SPRING  ARRANGEMENT. 
Commencing  Sunday,  April   ro,  1881,   and   until  fur- 
ther notice. 
Passenger  trains  will  leave  San  Francisco,  from  Passenger 
Depot   on   Townsend  Street,    between   Third   and    Fourth 
Streets,  as  follows : 

8QQ    A.  M.  DAILY  for  San  Jose  and  Way  Stations. 
.  /VU   Returning,  arrives  S.  F.  3.37  P.  M. 
it^TStages   for   Pescadero  (via   San  Mateo)  connect  with 
this  train  only. 

9QA  A.  M.  SUNDAYS  ONLY,  for  San  Jose  and 
.OVfWay  Stations.  Returning  arrives  S.  F.  8  15,  P.M. 
1  A  A  A  ^  M'  Daily  (Monterey  and  Soledad  Through 
J_Vf.rt\f  Train  for  San  Jose,  Gilroy,  (Hollister  and 
Tres  Pinos,)  Pajaro,  Castroville,  Monterey,  Salinas,  Soledad, 
and  Way  Stations.     (Returning,  arrives  S.  F.  6.00  P.  M.) 

JtST  Stage  connections  made  with  this  train.  (Pescadero 
stages  via  San  Mateo  excepted.) 

3QA  P-  M.  DAILY,  Sundays  excepted,  "  Monte- 
,0\7  REV  Express,"  for  San  Mateo,  Redwood,  Menlo 
Park,  Santa  Clara,  San  Jose,  Gilroy,  (Hollister  and  Tres 
Pinos,)  Pajaro,  Castroville,  (Salinas,)  and  Monterey.  Re- 
turning, arrives  S.  F.  10.02  A.  M. 

4OA  P-   M.  Daily  Express  for  San  Jose  and  prin- 
.  &\J  cipal  Way  Stations.     Returning,    arrives   S.    F. 
9.00  A.  M. 

BST  Sundays  only  this  train  stops  at  all  Way  Stations. 

5-|  £-  P.  M.  Daily,  Sundays  excepted,  for  Menlo  Park 
•  JLO  and  Way  Stations.     Returning  arrive  at  S.  F.  at 
S.oo  A    M. 

6QA  P.  M.  DAILY  for   Menlo  Park  and  Way  Sta- 
.Ovf  tions.     Returning,  arrives  S.  F.  6.40  A.  M. 

SPECIAL    RATES  TO  MONTEREY, 

SINGLE  TRIP  TICKETS $3  50 

EXCURSION   TICKETS  (ROUND    TRIP),  sold 
on  Saturdays  and  Sunday  mornings,  good  for  return 

until  following  Monday  inclusive $5  00 

Also,  EXCURSION  TICKETS  to  San  Jose  and  inter- 
mediate points,  sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sunday  mornings, 
good  for  return  until  following  Monday  inclusive. 

Ticket    Offices — Passenger  Depot,  Townsend   Street, 
and  No.  2  New  Montgomery  Street,  Palace  Hotel. 
A.  C.  BASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent,  Asst,  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt, 


SOUTHERN  DIVISIONS. 
S3"  Passengers  for  Los  Angeles  and  intermediate  points, 
as  also  Yuma  and  all  points  east  of  the  Colorado  River,  will 
take  the  cars  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  via  OAK- 
LAND, leaving  SAN  FRANCISCO  via  Ferry  Landing, 
Market  Street,  at  9.30  a.  m.  daily,  (S.  P.  Atlantic  Express 
Train.) 


<T0U7H  PACIFIC  COAST  R.  K. 
•^  New  Route — Narrow  Gauee. 


SUMMER       ARRANGEMENT 


Commencing  APRIL  4,  1881,  Boats  and  Trains  "will 
leave  San  Francisco  from  Ferry  Landing,  foot  of  Market 
Street,  as  follows : 

O  _>-  A.  M.  DAILY,  for  Alameda,  West  San  Leandro, 
O  OC  West  San  Lorenzo,  Russel's,  Mt.  Eden,  Alvarado, 
Hall's,  Newark,  Mowry's,  Alviso,  Agnew's,  Santa  Clara, 
San  Jose,  Lovelady's,  Los  Gatos,  Alma,  Wright's,  Glen- 
wood,  Dougherty's  Mill,  Felton,  Big  Tree  Grove,  Summit, 
and  Santa  Cruz. 

J«  «  P.  M.,  Daily,  for  Santa  Cruz  and  all  intermediate 
'J  u  Stations. 
*    2f\  P-  M.,  Daily,  Sundays  excepted,  for  San  Jose  and 
X'J        all  intermediate  points. 

£3T  In  Alameda,  all  Through  Trains  will  stop  at  Park 
Street  and  Pacific  Avenues  onlv. 

Stages  connect  at  Los  Gatos  with  8:30  a.  m.  and  3:30 
p.  m.  trains  for  Congress  Springs  and  Saratoga. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS 
Sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  good  until  Monday  follow- 
ing, inclusive,  to  San  Jose  and  return,  J2.50;  Santa   Cruz 
and  return,  $5. 

FERRIES  AND  LOCAL  TRAIN'S  FROM  SAN  FRAN- 
CISCO: 

From  San  Francisco — *6-35,  7.35,  8.30,  9.30,  10.30 
11.30  a.  m.  t*2  30,  1-30,  2.30,  3.30,  4.30,  5-30,6.30, 
7.30,  8.30,  and  11,3a  p.  u. 
From  High.  Street,  Alameda — *5-45,  "6.45,  7-45,  8.38, 
9-35.  io-35,  tn,3S  A.  M-  ".35,  1.35,  2.35,  3.35,  4.35, 
5-35,6-35.  and  9.35    p.  m. 

t  Saturdays  aud  Sundays  only. 
*  Daily,  Sundays  excepted. 
Up-town  ticket  offices,  zoS  Montgomery  Street,     Baggage 
checked  at  hotels  and  residences. 

Through  Trains  arrive  at  San  Francisco  at  9.35  and  10.35 
A.  M.,  and  6.35  P.  M. 

F.  W.  BOWEN,  G.  H.  WAGGONER, 

Superintendent,  Gen.  Pass.  Agent. 


Apollinans 

"THE  QDEEN.OF  TABLE  WATERS." 

British  Medical  Journal. 

"Pure,  WJwlesome,  Pleasant,  and 
Effervescent" 

Prof.  T.  L.  Brunton,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Lond.,  Eng. 

ANNUAL  SALE,  9  MILLIONS. 

Of  alt  Grocers,  Druggists,  &•  Min.  Wat.  Dealers. 

BEWARE    OF    IMITATIONS. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

RUHL  BROTHERS 

532  Montgomery  Street, 

SAN    FRANOISOO. 


NATHANIEL    CURRY   &   BRO. 

113  Sansome  Street*  San  Francisco, 
Importers  and  Dealers  in 

Shot-Guns,  Rifles,  and  Pistols. 

Remington,  Winchester,  and   Ken- 
nedy Repeating  Rifles. 

Colts'  and    Smith  &  Wesson    Pistols.       Sole  Agents  for 
Sharp's  Rifle  Company. 


INSURANCE. 


ORGANIZED    1861. 

Capital,    -    -    -     $600,000.00 

Re-Insnrance  Reserve.     $79,542.03 
Reserve  for  unpaid  losses,  15,900.00 
NET   SFRPLrS   oyer  all 
liabilities,      -      -      -      144,562.40 

Total  Assets,      -     $840,004.43 

C.  T.  HOPKINS,  Pres.        L.  L.  EROSIWELL,  V-Pres 
ZENAS  CROWELL,  Sec.  E.  T.  BARNES,  Ass.    Sec. 
A.   C.  DONNELL,  City  Fire   Surveyor. 
CAPT.   D.  F.  HUTCHINGS,  Marine  Surveyor. 


"THE  STATE    INVESTMENT  AND 

■*•        INSURANCE  CO.,  of  San  Francisco,  CaL 
HUE   A>D    MARINE. 

STATEMENT  JANUARY  i,  z88z. 

Cash  Capital $200,000  00 

Reserve  for  Reinsurance 99,743  59 

Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses 9,004  42 

Net  Surplus 57,528  53 


Total  Assets $366,276  54 

Income  for  year  1880 $228,113  82 

Losses  paid  during  year  1SS0 $109,400  42 

Lossess  paid  since  organization $1,118,176  28 

We  are  also  Agents  of  the  following  Companies : 
\LW    HAMPSHIRE    FIRE    ttiSlRAACE    CO.,  of 
Manchester,  N.  H. 

Assets,  January  1,  1881 $585,334  20 

PACIFIC   FIRE   l.VSI  KA\('E  CO.  or  New  York. 

Assets,  January  1,  188 1 $722,319  53 

United  Assets  of  Company  and  Agencies $1,673,930  27 

officers  : 
A.  J.  Bryant,  President.    Richard  Ivers,  Vice-President. 

Chas.  H.  Cushing,  Secretary. 
Office,  SIS  anil  '230  Sunsome  St.,  San  Francisco. 


BRITISH    AND    FOREIGN 

Marine  Insurance  Co.,  Limited. 

Capital  Subscribed 85,000,00e 

Capital  Paid  lp l,oo«,ooo 

Cash  Reserve  Fund  (in  addition  to  capital)  1,031,741 


Pacific  Department 
LONDON  AND  LANCASHIRE 

Fire  Insurance  Company, 

OF  LIVERPOOL. 

Capital 81,300,000 

Cash  Assets 1,826,943 


MANCHESTER 
Fire   Insurance  Company, 

OF  MANCHESTER. 

Capital 85,000,000 

Cash  Assets I,288,36J 


BALFOUR,    GUTHRIE    &    CO. 

General  Agents. 

GEO.   W.  SPENCER,     -      -     MANAGER. 

316  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 


COMMERCIAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CALA, 
FIRE   AND    MARINE. 

Principal  office,  405  California  Street,  San  Francisco 
JOHN  H.  WISE,  President. 
CHAS.  A.  LATON,  Secretary. 


TT0ME  MUTUAL 

fl-  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

406  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Capital. . .  (Paid  up  in  Cold) . . .  $300,000  00 
Assets,  Jan.  1,  1880 jgijo6  34 

PRESIDENT J.  F.  HOUGHTON. 

VICE-PRESIDENT L.  L.  BAKER. 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R    STORV 


ROYAL,  NORWICH   UNION, 
AND  LANCASHIRE 

piRE    INSURANCE    COMPANIES, 

430  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Combined  Capital,  -    -  $22,750,000 
Combined  Assets,  -    $30,938,274.09 


FALKNER,  BELL  &.   CO. 

General  Agents. 


(^M.awcek.    $12  adayat  home  easily  made.    Costlyoat 
•*>  /•=     fit  free.     Address  TRUE  &  CO.,  Augusta,  Ufaine 


BANKING. 


'J~HE   NEVADA   BANK 

1  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Capital  paid  up $3,000,000 

Reserve,  U.  S.  Bonds 4,000,000 

Agency  at  New  York 62  Wall  Street 

Agency  at  Virginia,  Nevada. 


Buys  and  sells  Exchange  and  Telegraphic  Transfers. 

Issues  Commercial  and  Travelers'  Credits. 

This  Bank  has  special  facilities  for  dealing  in  bullion. 


7 


HE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


Capital $3,000,000 

William  Alvord President. 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

Byron  Murray,  Jr. Assistant  Cashier 

.U.  EXTS  \e-»-  York,  Agtncy  or  the  Bunk  ol 
Ciiliforaia ;  Boston,  Treniont  Xittlonal  Bank  ; 
Chicago,  I  nion  National  Bonk ;  St.  Lonis,  Boat- 
men's Savings  Bank ;  Sew  Zealand,  the  Bank  of 
Xew  Zealand;  London,  X.  H.  Bothschlld  A 
Sons ;  China,  Japan,  India,  and  Australia,  the 
Oriental  Bonk  Corporation. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre 
spondents  in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast, 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world- 
Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Berlin,  Bremen, 
Hamburg,  Frankfort -on-Main,  Antwerp,  Amsterdam,  St, 
Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Christiana,  Locarno, 
Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shanghae,  Yo- 
kohama. 

ANCLO-CALIFORNIAN  BANK 

LIMITED. 

Subscribed  Capital,  •  $3,000,000 
Paid  I  p  Capital,  -  -  1,500,000 
Reserve  Fund,       -       -       -  225,000 

F.  F.  LOW,  1.,  P.  N.  LILIENTHAL, 

J.  STEINHART,  )  Manaeers.  Cashier. 

Draws  exchange  on  the  principal  points  in  the  United 
States,  Canada,  Europe,  Japan,  China,  India,  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  and  Hawaiian  Islands. 

Issues  Commercial  and  Traveler's  credits,  available  in  any 
part  of  the  world.  Also,  deals  in  bullion,  and  does  a  gen- 
eral banking  business. 

STEAMER    TRAVEL. 

QCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY 

—  FOR  — 

JAPAN    AND    CHINA, 

Leave  Wharf,  Cor.  First  and  Brannan  Streets,  at  2  p.  m.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 

GAELIC,       OCEANIC,       BELGIC. 

Thursday,  June  2. 

Friday,  July  1.  Tuesday,  July  10.    Friday,  Aug.  19. 

Saturday,  Sep.  17.       Thursday,  Oct.  6.    Friday^  Nov,  4. 
Saturday,  Dec.  3.        Wednesday,  Dec  21. 
Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.  "s  General  Ofi&ces,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  202 
Market  Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD,  President. 

UACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO 

Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway  Wharf 
for  PORTLAND  (Oregon),  evtry  five  days,  direct,  and  for 
LOS  ANGELES,  SANTA  BARBARA,  SANTA  CRUZ, 
SAN  DIEGO,  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO,  and  other  Northern 
and  Southern  Coast  Ports,  leaving  San  Francisco  about 
every  third  day. 

For  day  and  hour  of  sailing,  see  the  Company's  advertise- 
ment in  the  San  Francisco  daily  papers. 
Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  St.,  near  Pine. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  Agents. 

No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 

FOR^ITKA 

The  U.  S.   Mail  Steamship 

CALIFORNIA, 

CAPT.  JAMES  CARROLL, 

Vl/ILL  SAIL  FROM  PORT  TOWN- 

"  '  end.  Washington  Territory,  for  Sitka,  Alaska,  on 
the  1st  day  of  April,  and  on  the  1st  day  of  each  succeeding 
month  in  i83i. 

For  freight  or  passage,  apply  to  the  purser  on  board. 

March  t  1881.  P.   B.  CORNWALL. 


WILLIAMS,     DDIOND    &    €0. 

SHIPPING  AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

Union  Building,  Junction  Market  and  Pine  Streets,   San 
Francisco. 

A  GENTS  FOR  PACIFIC  MAIL  S.  S. 

■**-  Co.  ;  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co.  ;  The  Cunard 
Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co. ;  The  Hawaiian  Line ;  The  China 
Traders'  Insurance  Co.,  Limited;  The  Marine  Insurance 
Co.  of  London ;  The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  ;  The 
Glasgow  Iron  Co. :  Nich.  Ashton  &  Son's  Salt. 


FRBEB 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


Money  to  Loan  by  the  Pacific  Bank. 
R.  H.  McDonald, 

President, 

San  Francisco, 

CAL. 

^EstaSlishea. 

1863. 

Capital  Stoclt 
SlOOO.OOO.OO. 
I  US  407.942.17. 

jSan  Francisco,  Cal, 

The  large  amonut  of  money  loaned  by  this 
Bank  on  wheat,  barley,  flour,  wool,  etc., 
during  the  past  season,  is  being  rapidly 
repaid,  this,  with  the  steady  increase  In 
our  deposits  is  causing:  an  accumulation 
of  coin  in  our  vaults. 

We  are  prepared  to  make  loans  in  our 
usual  way,  at  reasonable  rates  of  Interest, 
and  would  be  pleased  to  entertain  any 
proposition  presented  to  ns. 

It.  II.  M<nO\AI.I>,  President 


NO.   12  TYLER  STREET,  S.  F. 

These  Pianos  are  all  three-stringed,  with  ivory  beys,  no 
imitation. 

PIANOS  AND  ORGANS 

FOR    ALL. 


/ 


F.  W.  SPENCER  &  CO., 

IMPORTERS  OF  THE  MATCHLESS 


SPENCER    PIAXO      of    New   York,    and     MITII 

AMERICAN  ORGAN  of  Boston.  THE  SPENCER 
PIANOS,  we  claim,  have  no  superior  for  depth  of  tone,  du- 
rability, and  power  of  remaining  in  tune. 

They  are  constructed  especially  to  stand  the  trying  cli- 
mate of  this  coast.  Their  iron  plates,  sounding  boards,  and 
actions  comprise  all  the  latest  patents  and  improvements 
known,  and  are  warranted  for  seven  years. 

They  are  specially  adapted  for  schools  and  teachers  who 
desire  serviceable  instruments. 

The  IMPROVED  SMITH  AMERICAN  ORGANS 
are  the  most  complete  instruments  of  the  kind  known,  hav- 
improved  bellows  and  patent  stops,  which  make  them  wholly 
unrivalled.  OVER  NINETY  THOUSAND  are  in  use  in 
Europe  and  America.  Save  money  by  buying  direct  at 
headquarters.     Send  for  Catalogues  and  Price  Lists. 

ORDERS  FOR  MUSIC  AND  MUSICAL  INSTRU- 
MENTS PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO.  Pianos  and 
Organs  Tuned  and  Repaired. 

F.  W.  Spencer  &  Co.,  33  and  35  Fifth 
St..  Opposite  the  I .  S.  Mint. 


Pebble  Spectacles  ! 


MCLLER'S     OPTICAL    DEPOT 

135  Montgomery  St.,  nr.  Bush, 

Opposite  Occidental  Hotel. 

COMPOUND  ASTIGMATIC  LEXSES 

Mounted  to  Order.    £3TTuo  Hours  Notice. 

j££f    The  most  complicated  cases  of  defective  vision  thor- 
oughly diagnosed,  free  of  charge. 


HUNTINGTON,  HOPKINS  &  CO., 

IMPORTERS  OF 

Hardware,  Iron,  Steel,  and  Coal. 

J  auction  Bash  and  Market  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 
52  to  58  K  Street.  Sacramento. 


DOANE  &  HENSHELWOOD 

Are  now  offering,  in  the  Silk  Department,  elegant  Satin  de  Lyons, 
Satin  Marveleaux,  Surah  Silks  and  Satins,  Plaid  and  Striped 
Satins  for  Trimmings,  etc.    Also,  a  line  of  Brocades,  new  designs. 

In  Light  Material  we  are  showing  a  complete  line  of  Nuns' 
Veiling,  in  Light  Blue,  Cream,  Pink,  and  White.  Also,  French 
and  American  Bunting,  in  Double  and  Single  Width,  in  all 
Shades  and  Black. 

Our  Stock  of  Ginghams  and  Sursuckers  is  the  largest  and 
best  selected  of  any  in  the  city. 

In  the  Linen  Goods  Department  we  have  just  received  a  large 
invoice  of  Bleached  and  Brown  Damasks,  5-8,  6-8,  and  3-4  Nap- 
kins, Linen  Sheetings,  Damask  Cloths  and  Napkins  to  Match, 
Lunch  Cloths  in  all  sizes,  Glass  Linens,  Buck  and  Damask  Tow- 
els, Turkish  Towels,  etc.  Our  Linen  Goods  are  all  our  own  im- 
portations, and  we  guarantee  the  prices  to  be  right. 

132  KEARNY  STREET,  THURLOW  BLOCK. 


PALACE    HOTEL  RESTAURANT 

FIRST-CLASS  IN  ALL  RESPECTS. 

QUIET  AND   DESIRABLE   PLACE 

J^-     for  Ladies,  Gentlemen,  and  Families.     fSTEntrance, 
outh  side  of  Court.  A.    D.   SHARON. 


W.    E.    CHAMilEBI 


T.   A.    ROBINS'v 


JFE   SCHOLARSHIP,   $70 

!itg-SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR. "Si 


SPECIAL  REDUCTION 

IN   STERLING   SILVERWARE! 

IN  ORDER  TO  REDUCE  OUR  LARGE  STOCK  OF  ORNA- 
MENTAL AND  TABLE  SILVERWARE,  WE  OFFER  EVERY 
ARTICLE  IN  THIS  LINE 

POSITIVELY  AT  COST. 


IT  STANDS  AT  THE  HEAD ! 


SEWING  MACHINE 

jyiDIES    APPRECIATING    THE 

BEST,  and  desiring  reliability  in  work,  will  have  no 
other.     Send  for  circular  to 

d.  W.  EVANS, 
29  Post  Street,     -      San  Francisco. 


BONESTELL,  ALLEN  &  CO. 

411,  413,  and  415  Sansonie  Street. 


EXAMINE   Ol'R   PRICES   BEFORE   PI  R<  IliSIM,. 


LOUIS  BRAVERMAN  &  CO, 

Successors  to  Braverinan  &  Levy,  No.  119  Montgomery  St. 


(^odi|ttTcu>xtfty  &  &y. 


CHAMPAGNE         EXTRA  DRY 


USED    BY    ALL    CONNOISSEURS. 


HENRY  F.  MILLER 

PIANOS,   OF    BOSTON, 

Are  pronounced  the  BEST  by  the  leading  artists  ot  the  present 

time,  and  are  used  by  them  in  public  and  private. 
ILLUSTRATED   CATALOGUES  mailed  to  any  address. 

WOODWORTH,  SCHELL    &    CO., 

Sole  Agents,  105  Stockton  Street,  San  Francisco. 


HERRMANN'S 

Spring  and  Summer  Style 

SILK    DRESS    HATS 

NOW  OUT! 

Also,  Just  Received,  a  Large  Stock  or  Novelties  In  Fine  Sliff  and  Soft  Felt  Hats,  suitable  for 

Spring  Wear. 


336   KEARNY  STREET,       NEAR  PINE. 


THUNDER  POWDER  COMP'Y. 

OFFICE, 

606   Montgomery   St.,  Room  4. 


WM.  SHERMAN President 

C.  M.  OAKLEY Secretary 

CHARLES  DE  LACY General  Manager 


BOARD    OF    DIRECTORS. 

WM.  SHERMAN,  GEO.  W.  PRESCOTT, 

F.  M.  PIXLEY,  E.  G.  WAITE, 

W.  W.  DODGE,  CHAS.  DE  LACY, 

WM.  M.  STEWART. 


This  Company  offers  to  the  public  a  new  explosive — an 
entirely  new  invention,  powerful,  cheap,  and  safe,  and  in 
every  respect  superior  to  any  other  explosive  now  in  use. 

The  Officers  of  the  Company  will  take  pleasure  in  com- 
municating to  miners,  and  others  desiring  to  experiment  with 
the  same,  full  particulars  by  mail,  or  personal  explanation 


DRY  M0N0P0LE 

(EXTRA) 
From  Messrs.  Heidsieck  &  Co.  Reims 

A.  VIGiMER,  SOLE  AGENT. 


SAMUEL  P.  MIDDLETON.  Auctioneer. 

JOHN  MIDDLETON  &  SON, 

Stock,  Real  Estate,  and  General 

AU  CTIO  N  E  ERS, 

116  Montgomery  Street, 

Occidental  Hotel  Elock,  SAN   FRANCISCO. 


JNO.  F.  GEARY,  II.  D., 

For  the  last  18  years  at  632  Howard  Street,  San  Francisco, 

'AS    REMOVED    TO    OAKLAAD. 


H* 


Consulting  Rooms:  Erie  House,  1113  Broadway. 
Office  Hours,  1  to  5  f .  M.  Mornings  and  evenings  at  Mar- 
athon Park,  Telegraph  Avenue. 

N.  B. — Messages  left  at  the  office  or  residence  attended  to. 


NATHANIEL   GRAY. 


J.   A.   CAMPBELL. 


N.  GRAY  & 


CO. 


UNDERTAKERS 

641  Sacramento  Street. 


It  is  needed  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year,     ^ 
in  every  house  in  the . . 
land,  for  cleaning  Pol-  " 
ished   Metals   of   Ev- 
ery Description.  Con- 
tains no  acid  or  grit. 


-  1 1 


LUSTRO 


Adapted  for  Cleaning 
and  Polishing  Solid 
Silver  Ware,  Silver- 
IT  Plated  Ware,  Gold- 
~  Plated  Ware,  Nickel 
i^.  Plate  on  Stoves,  Nick- 
eled Show  Cases,  Soda 
Fountains,  Brass  and 
Copper  Ware. 


W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO.,  ACENTS  PACIFIC  COAST,  110, 112, 114, 116, 118  BATTERY  ST. 
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'TILL    DEATH    DO    US    PART." 


"  Between  the  age  of  sixteen  and  the  date  of  marriage,  six  well-edu- 
cated, clever  girls  out  of  ten  keep  a  journal  ;  not  one  well-educated  man 
in  ten  thousand  does.  So,  without  serious  and  settled  intention  of  be- 
coming an  author,  how  naturally  a  girl  of  ardent  feeling  and  vivid 
fancy  seeks  in  poetry  or  romance  a  confessional — an  outpouring  of 
thought  and  sentiment  which  are  mysteries  to  herself  till  she  has  given 
them  words,  and  which,  frankly  revealed  upon  the  page,  she  would  not, 
perhaps  could  not,  utter  orally  to  a  living  ear." — Lytton. 

Richmond)  April  isl,  i8jq. — In  these  words  I  read  the 
solution  to  a  problem  that  had  long  puzzled  me.  This  bril- 
liant man,  whose  insight  into  woman's  nature  had  revealed 
to  him  her  necessities,  had  recognized  and  interpreted  the 
motive  power  which,  from  a  little  child,  has  impelled  me  to 
keep  a  journal — not  a  record  of  time  or  facts,  but  a  passion- 
ate outpouring  of  all  the  best,  the  purest,  the  noblest  emo- 
tions which  till  the  soul — aye,  and  the  heart — of  a  girl.  So 
absorbed  was  I  in  these  rejections  that  Horace's  voice  was 
the  first  intimation  that  1  had  of  his  presence.  Through  the 
low  French  window  he  had  come  upon  the  veranda,  where 
1  was  sitting. 

"  Do  you  keep  a  journal,  Leslie?"  was  the  greeting  which 
betrayed  his  proximity'.  The  relevancy  of  this  remark — 
coming,  too,  as  it  did,  from  him  whom  1  dreamed  not  was 
near — startled  me  for  a  moment  out  of  all  self-possession. 

"  Pardon  me,"  he  said.  '*  I  did  not  mean  to  frighten 
you." 

"How  did  you  know  what  I  was  thinking  about?"  I 
abruptly  exclaimed.  The  natural  solution  to  this  enigma  did 
not  suggest  itself  to  my  mind. 

"  Animal  magnetism,  my  dear — the  power  of  the  strong 
mind  over  the  weak." 

"  Did  you  really  read  my  thoughts,  Horace  ?  "  And  then  I 
laughed  at  my  own  stupidity.  He  was  still  leaning  over  the 
back  of  my  chair.  This  position  betrayed  him.  "  What 
business  have  you  to  read  over  my  shoulder  ?"  I  asked, with 
an  air  of  indignation. 

"  The  business  of  ascertaining  the  quality  of  your  mental 
food."  He  said  this  with  an  assumption  of  proprietorship 
which  was  exasperating  in  the  extreme,  and  I  told  him  so, 
at  the  same  time  adding  ;  "  With  that  you  have  nothing  to 
do.  I  shall  select  my  mental  food  now  and  henceforth  with- 
out reference  to  your  lordship's  taste  or  approbation." 

"We'll  discuss  that  question  later,"  he  replied.  "Mean- 
time, revenons  a  nos  moutoHs.  Do  you  keep  a  journal, 
Leslie  ?" 

1  long  since  discovered  the  futility  of  evasion  with  Horace. 
I  compromised  myself  with  that  first  "yes."  Since  then,  to 
every  question  which,  in  virtue  of  his  prerogative,  he  chooses 
to  put  to  me,  he  demands  in  reply  a  decided  yea  or  nay — 
and,  what  is  yet  more  provoking,  he  generally  manages  to 
get  it,  as  he  did  in  the  present  instance.  I  did  not  intend  to 
confess  to  this  womanly  weakness — for  I  knew  intuitively 
what  would  follow  this  confession — but  Horace  has  such  an 
uncomfortable  way  of  putting  his  questions  point-blank, 
leaving  one  no  alternative  but  to  tell  the  truth  or  a  fib,  that 
there  is  no  way  of  getting  out  of  the  difficulty  unless  one 
has  the  wit  to  prevaricate,  which  I  have  not. 

"  May  I  read  it  ? "  was  the  next  question,  for  which  I  had 
prepared  myself. 

"  No:' 

"Why  not?" 

"  Because  my  journal  is  my  safety-valve." 

"  Why  not  at  once  transfer  into  the  proper  repository  all 
your  explosive  thoughts  and  dangerous  sentiments?" 

"  For  the  simple  reason  that  I  do  not  see  the  necessity  for 
transference.  This  safety-valve  has  faithfully  performed  its 
office  these  many  years,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  to 
the  end  of  my  life." 

"  You  have  not  carefully  studied  the  text,  Leslie.  '  Be- 
tween the  age  of  sixteen  and  the  date  of  marriage' — you  see 
the  time  is  expressly  specified." 

"Horace,"  said  1,  "do  you  imagine  that,  at  the  altar,  I 
will  invest  you  with  the  power  to  read  my  every  thought  ? 
Do  you  suppose  that  1  will  keep  nothing  in  reserve — nothing 
hidden  from  you?" 

I  listened  curiously,  and,  be  it  confessed,  somewhat  anx- 
iously for  his  answer.  Does  he  realize  how  powerful  is  the 
influence  which  he  already  exerts  over  me — will  he  assert 
that  power  when  I  can  no  longer  resist  it — will  I,  as  his  wife, 
belong  to  him  body  and  soul  ?  Taking  my  hand  in  his,  he 
said,  gently  : 

"  I  hope  and  believe,  my  darling,  that,  in  the  perfect  sym- 
pathy of  our  union,  you  will  find  your  confessional ;  that 
your  thoughts,  revealed  to  me,  will  find  a  more  responsive 
echo  than  was  ever  met  with  on  paper." 

The  answer  was  not  precisely  what  I  had  anticipated,  but 
it  satisfied  me — how  completely  I  did  not  choose  that  he 
should  see  ;  so  1  laughingly  replied  : 

"  It  is  evident  that  you  are  but  the  nine  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  ninety-ninth  man  in  the  ten  thousand,  and,  as 
such,  for  want  of  sympathy,  can  not  penetrate  into  '  those 
thoughts  which  are  mysteries  to  ourselves.' "  And  then,  with 
that  sudden  revulsion  of  feeling,  which  carries  us  in  a  single 
step  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous,  we  launched  at  once 
into  indifferent  topics  of  conversation,  silly  badinage,  and 
such  other  foolish  talk  as  is  only  permissible  to  lovers. 

"  Horace,"  said  I,  "if  you  don't  stop  smoking  with  that 
air  of  serene  content,  I  shall  be  tempted  to  follow  your  ex- 


ample. Do  you  know  that  nothing  exasperates  me  to  such 
a  degree  as  to  see  a  man  blow  away  in  a  cloud  of  smoke  all 
those  '  myriads  of  blue  devils,'  which,  for  want  of  a  corre- 
sponding medium  of  escape,  persistently  cling  to  a  woman." 

"A  woman  finds  the  same  solace  in  her  needle  that  a  man 
does  in  his  cigar." 

This  reply  was  characteristic  of  his  sex,  and  excited  my 
indignation. 

"  Do  you  really  say  that  in  good  faith,  believing  what  you 
say?"  I  asked  him. 

"  Certainly,"  he  answered,  "  why  not  ?"  With  these  words 
he  took  from  his  pocket  a  cigar,  which  he  laid  by  the  side  of 
my  work.     "  Choose  between  the  two,  Leslie." 

He  looked  so  provokingly  assured,  that  I  was  tempted  to 
disturb  his  equanimity.  I  glanced  at  my  work — a  dainty, 
snowy  pile  of  cambric  and  lace.  Certainly  it  did  look  more 
inviting  than  its  brown  rival.     I  hesitated. 

"Well?" 

The  suppressed  triumph  in  his  vcice,  as  he  uttered  this 
monosyllable,  the  laughter  lurking  in  his  eyes,  decided  me. 
With  utmost  nonchalance  I  raised  the  cigar  to  my  Hps  ; 
nor  was  I  a  whit  dismayed  by  the  look  of  disappointment 
which  I  read  in  his  eyes.  In  truth,  I  was  incited  by  it  to 
further  daring.  I  presume  that  I  would  have  gone  to  ex- 
treme lengths,  but  for  little  Hal,  who,  for  once  in  his  life,  se- 
lected an  opportune  moment  for  appearing  upon  the  scene. 

"Sister,  come  quick  !     Your  magnolia  is  in  bloom." 

A  hot  flush  suffused  my  cheek  at  this  announcement,  which 
a  furtive  glance  at  Horace  showed  me  was  not  unperceived 
by  him.  The  next  instant  found  me  standing,  with  my  hand 
in  Hal's,  at  the  foot  of  the  magnolia  tree.  The  burst  of  fra- 
grance which  here  greeted  me  was  sufficient.  1  sought  ref- 
uge in  the  garden  across  the  way — my  "  Deserted  Garden," 
I  had  named  it  when  a  child,  for  even  then 

"The  beds  and  walks  were  vanished  quite, 
And  wheresoe'er  had  struck  the  spade 
The  greenest  grasses  Nature  laid 
To  sanctify  her  right." 

Separated  from  the  main  place  by  Leigh  Street,  this  garden 
is  completely  surrounded  by  a  high  stone  fence,  which 
answers  the  double  purpose  of  guarding  its  treasures  from 
the  ruthless  depredations  of  the  negroes,  and  insuring  to 
those  within  its  walls  complete  seclusiou  ■  which  last  charm 
would,  in  itself,  have  rendered  it  to  me  a  favorite  place  of  re- 
sort At  the  extreme  end  is  a  honey-suckle  bower.  Thither  I 
directed  my  steps.  Everything  seemed  transcendently  lovely 
to-day,  from  the  perfect  sky  overhead,  to  the  velvet  turf  be- 
neath my  feet.  An  Easter  carpet,  upon  which  Nature  had 
embroidered,  in  richest  arabesque,  medallions  of  violets, 
lilies  of  the  valley,  crocuses,  and  daisies — all  mingled  to- 
gether in  wild  and  sweet  profusion.  Through  a  tangled 
stretch  of  sweet-briar  I  attained  my  goal ;  and  here,  after  an 
interval  of  some  moments,  Horace  found  me.  Hidden  by  my 
vine  draperies,  I  had  the  advantage  of  seeing  him  approach, 
while  I  myself  was  yet  unseen.  Passing  under  the  Chero- 
kee arbor  he  reached  forth  his  hand  to  pluck  one  of  its  snowy 
blossoms,  and  then  involuntarily  withdrew  it. 

"  Pshaw  !  what  sentimental  folly  is  this  ! "  he  muttered 
impatiently.  But  I  observed  that  the  roses  were  not  sacri- 
ficed. I  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  tease  him.  So 
with  a  melodramatic  air  I  quoted  : 

"Nor  he  nor  I  did  e'er  incline 

To  pick  or  pluck  the  blossoms  white  ; 
How  should  I  know  but  roses  might 
Lead  lives  as  glad  as  mine?" 

He  colored  slightly,  as  this  greeting  betrayed  not  only  my 
whereabouts,  but  my  full  appreciation  of  the  situation.  Man- 
like, he  was  ashamed  of  this  little  outburst  of  sentiment.  A 
quick,  comprehensive  glance  was  interchanged,  and  then  we 
both  laughed — a  ringing,  merry  laugh  which  the  birds  over- 
head accepted  as  a  challenge. 

"Why  did  you  run  away  from  me,  Leslie?"  He  caught 
my  hand  in  his  and  held  it  prisoner. 

"  Because."     It  was  my  woman's  answer. 

" '  'Cause  why  ? '  as  Hal  says."  Unlucky  reminder  this.  I 
could  not  escape,  for  he  had  guarded  against  that,  neither 
could  I  conceal  my  blushes,  for  his  eyes  were  searching  into 
the  very  depths  of  my  own.  Having  me  thus  at  a  disad- 
vantage, he  repeated  his  question  : 

"  Why  did  you  run  away  from  me,  Leslie  ? " 

"  Because" — he  bent  his  head  to  catch  my  low-spoken  re- 
ply— "  I  coald  see  no  other  way  of  disposing  of  the  cigar." 
He  smiled  at  this  unblushing  subterfuge,  but  did  not  other- 
wise notice  it. 

"Would  you  have  smoked  it  but  for  Hal's  unconscious  in- 
tervention?" He  looked  slightly  troubled  as  he  put  this 
question. 

"Assuredly,"  I  answered. 

He  studied  my  face  closely  for  a  second,  then  said  ; 

"  Did  you  ever  smoke  ? " 

His  voice  was  indicative  of  such  absolute  dread,  his  face 
betokened  such  real  concern,  that,  spite  of  my  inordinate 
desire  to  tease  him,  I  felt  impelled  to  answer  frankly  :  "  No  ;" 
adding,  ''Will  you  teach  me?" 

"  By  Heave*!!,  no  !" 

"  Well,  then  I  advise  you  to  provide  me  with  a  correspond- 
ing solace — not  a  needle,  at  your  peril ! — or  I  will  teach  my- 
self." 

"Ah  !"  he  replied,  "this  brings  us  around  to  the  point  at 
issue.    This  right  of  providing  for  you  is  the  subject  which  I 


came  here  to  discuss  "  Then  unconsciously  lowering  his 
voice,  he  said  : 

"  Do  you  know  that  I  came  very  near  waiting  until  you  re- 
turned of  your  own  free  will,  to  ratify  your  agreement." 

"  It  is  a  pity  that  you  failed  to  avail  yourself  of  such  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  cultivate  your  patience." 

"  Did  you  expect  to  escape  me  by  fleeing  my  presence? 
Disabuse  your  mind  at  once  of  that  idea.  I  am  a  very  Shy- 
lock  to  deal  with.    Rest  assured  that  I  shall  exact  the  bond." 

"Unless,  like  that  worthy  gentleman,  you  have  oyer- 
reached  yourself." 

"  I  do  not  understand  you."  The  look  of  perplexity  on  his 
face  certainly  bore  witness  to  that  fact. 

I  proceeded  to  explain. 

"  You  exacted  from  me  a  promise  " Here  I  stopped 

short  in  confusion. 

"  To  marry  me  as  soon  as  the  magnolias  were  in  bloom. 
Well  ?  "  With  imperturbable  coolness  he  thus  completed  my 
unfinished  sentence. 

"  But,"  I  continued,  "  you  also  made  me  promise  to  substi- 
tute white  jasmine  for  the  regulation  orange  blossoms.  This 
is  only  April,  and  the  magnolias  are  in  bloom.  White  jas- 
mine we  can  not  look  for  until  June,  at  the  earliest." 

"Trust  me  for  overcoming  that  difficulty,"  was  Horace's 
reply. 

"How?"  I  asked.  "By  proposing  that  I  should  select 
magnolias  as  a  bridal  ornament  ?  I  once  read  of  a  heroine 
who  habitually  wore  them  in  her  hair.  True,  the  only  as- 
signable reason  for  this  eccentric  taste  was  the  fact  that  the 
author  lived  north  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line.  But  chat 
need  not  prevent  my  starting  the  fashion  in  Richmond." 

"  Let  us  for  a  time  waive  the  subject  of  decoration,  Leslie." 
He  clearly  saw  the  drift  of  my  evasive  remarks.  "We  have 
another  matter  of  greater  moment  to  settle.  Have  you  de- 
cided when  our  wedding-day  shall  be?" 

Yes,  I  had  decided.  But  it  was  not  until  we  were  leaving 
the  garden,  when  the  sun  was  gilding  the  west,  that  I  con- 
fided to  him  that  decision.  What  we  talked  about  in  those 
intervening  hours  is  not  for  you.  little  journal,  to  know.  "  Le 
papier  est  le  plus  perfide  confidant  du  monde."  But  even  if 
this  were  not  so,  no  woman  ever  reveals  the  tender  confi- 
dences of  the  man  who  loves  her. 


April .?/,  iSjo. — My  wedding  day.  I  am  not  altogether 
sure  whether  1  am  most  glad  or  sorry.  Smiles  and  tears  are 
very-  near  akin  to-day.  If  there  be  any  truth  in  the  omen, 
"  Blessed  the  bride  the  sun  shines  on,"  then  the  fates  are  cer- 
tainly propitious,  for  not  a  cloud  dims  the  horizon.  But  these 
Southern  skies  are  treacherous,  not  to  be  trusted.  Bright- 
est morn  too  often  heralds  blackest  night. 

"  Come  into  the  garden,  Leslie,"  Horace  said  this  morning. 
"  You  are  not  needed  here.  Let  us  make  our  escape  for  a 
few  moments  out  of  this  pandemonium." 

And  so  I  went  forth,  "  to  take  leave  of  my  lover,"  as  I  told 
him  ;  for  to-morrow  it  will  be  his  duty  to  love,  whereas  to- 
day it  is  his  blessed  privilege. 

Spite  of  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion,  I  never  felt  more  se- 
rious than  at  this  moment.  It  troubles  me  a  little  that  I  can 
not  bring  myself  to  a  full  realization  of  the  importance  of  the 
step  which  I  am  about  to  take.  Half  in  jest,  half  in  earnest, 
I  said  to  Horace  :  "  I  can  not  duly  consider  the  responsibil- 
ities of  a  wife,  for  thought  of  how  I  will  look  as  a  bride." 

"What  a  perfect  child  you  are,  Leslie,"  he  replied,  looking 
fondly  into  my  rapturous  face.  Then,  taking  my  hand  in  his, 
he  slipped  on  my  finger  the  wedding  ring,  with  the  words  : 
"Does  this  make  the  step  seem  more  real  to  you?" 

"  Oh,  Horace,"  I  exclaimed,  "  don't  you  know  that  it  is  a 
bad  omen  to  try  on  a  wedding  ring?"  1  drew  it  from  my 
finger  and  handed  it  back  to  him,  but  not  until  I  had  read 
the  inscription,  "  Till  death  do  us  part." 

For  a  moment  I  was  silent.  The  words  had  sent  through 
me  a  vague  thrill,  whether  of  pain,  or  pleasure,  or  awe,  I 
myself  was  at  a  loss  to  determine.  I  think  the  idea  of  sep- 
aration from  any  cause  whatever  had  never  until  this  mo- 
ment suggested  itself  to  my  mind,  even  as  a  remote  possi- 
bility. Seeing  the  shadow  fall  across  my  face,  and  mistaking 
its  cause,  Horace  said  : 

"  Why,  surely,  Leslie,  you  do  not  for  a  moment  place  cre- 
dence in  so  absurd  a  superstition  ?" 

Instantly  shaking  ofT  the  momentary  feeling  of  depression, 
I  answered,  with  a  laugh  : 

"  No.     I  was  just  wondering " 

"What?"  he  asked,  gently. 

"  Whether  you  intended  kissing  me  in  church." 

For  a  second  he  looked  at  me  as  though  he  thought  I  had 
taken  leave  of  my  senses.  This  expression  gradually  gave 
place  to  one  of  amusement,  and  he  said  : 

"  I  don't  know.  I  had  not  considered  the  matter.  Do 
you  wish  me  to  do  so?" 

"Well,"  I  answered,  meditatively,  "a  kiss  before  all  those 
people  won't  signify  much  ;  but  then,  if  you  don't  kiss  me, 
some  one  else  will,  and  I  thought  that  you  might  prefer  to 
establish  a  prior  claim." 

"  You  aje  right,"  he  replied ;  "  prepare  yourself  to  be  kissed 
— but  had  we  not  better  rehearse  that  part  of  the  pro- 
gramme?" Then,  with  a  tender  smile,  he  bent  down  until 
his  lips  touched  mine.  Close  to  his  heart  he  held  me  ;  again 
and  again  he  kissed  me.     Gently  freeing  myself  'he 

clasp  of  his  arms,  I  said  to  him  : 

"  Do  you  not  think  that  you  rather  overdo  ; 
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would  suggest  that  you  be  less  demonstrative  before  the 
footlights." 

"  1  wish  you  would  permit  me  to  dispose  of  those  same 
footlights  to  my  own  satisfaction." 

Horace  has  a  man's  horror  of  making  a  public  exhibition 
of  himself.  He  says  that  the  words  which  will  unite  with 
his  the  destiny  of  the  woman  he  loves  are  too  sacred,  too 
holy,  to  be  heard  by  the  world  at  large.  But  I  have  been 
deaf  to  this  appeal.  For  me,  ever)'  religious  rite  must  be 
celebrated  in  church,  else  it  is  shorn  of  half  its  solemnity. 
In  St.  Paul's  I  received  the  rite  of  baptism  ;  later,  that  of 
confirmation.  At  this  same  altar  I  will  pronounce  my  mar- 
riage vows,  or  not  at  all  !  Of  course,  this  last  defiant  speech 
definitely  settled  the  matter.  As  to  the  guests— a  church 
wedding  in  an  empty  church  is  too  deplorable  to  be  consid- 
ered for  a  moment.  So  all  Richmond  is  invited.  With  the 
generous  magnanimity  of  one  who  is  master  of  the  field,  1 
said  insinuatingly : 

"  What  disposition  would  you  make  of  them,  Horace  ?' 

It  was  in  no  very  complacent  tone  that  he  answered  : 

"  You  know  perfectly  well  how  I  would  dispose  of  all  this 
fuss  and  bother.  It  would  suit  me  to  be  married  just  as  we 
stand  here  now,  with  no  other  witnesses  than  our  nearest 
and  dearest  friends." 

"  Very  romantic,  but  entirely  impracticable."  And  then 
I  proceeded,  for  the  hundredth  and  last  time,  to  expatiate 
upon  the  undeniable  advantages  of  a  public  wedding.  This 
proved  to  my  satisfaction,  if  not  to  his,  I  bade  him  depart. 
"  Leave  me,"  I  said,  "  to  enjoy  in  peace  the  few  hours  of 
single  blessedness  that  yet  remain." 

With  one  hand  on  the  gate  which  alone  separated  us  from 
the  din  and  bustle  of  the  outside  world,  my  hand  locked  in 
the  other,  he  stood  for  a  brief  instant  in  unbroken  silence. 
Then  he  stooped  once  more  to  kiss  me.  In  a  spirit  of  co- 
quetry I  resisted. 

"  No,"  said  I,  "  when  next  your  lips  and  mine  meet,  it  will 
be  as  those  of  husband  and  wife." 

An  expression  of  surprise  passed  over  his  countenance, 
but  he  said  nothing.  We  passed  out  of  the  gateway  into 
the  street.  Then,  for  the  last  time,  he  took  my  hand  in  his, 
held  it  for  an  instant,  pressed  it  with  a  firm  and  fond  clasp, 
and  said  simply  :  "  Good-bye." 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  my  emotions  to-day.  The 
prelude  to  supreme  joy  or  sorrow  can  alone  be  expressed  in 
songs  without  words.  In  these  moments  of  intense  feeling 
the  soul  can  not  translate  itself  into  words. 

\Hcre  there  is  a  break  in  tlie  journal.  \ 


Truly  of  Richmond,  as  of  Rome,  it  may  be  said,  that 
"Time,  war,  flood,  and  fire,  have  dealt  upon  the  seven-hilled 
city's  pride."  Again  and  again,  through  the  dauntless  cour- 
age and  tireless  energy  of  her  brave  sons,  she  has  risen, 
phcenix-like,  from  her  ashes  but  to  die  again.  To-day  a  pall 
fell  over  the  dear  old  city,  shrouding  it  in  gloom  of -blackest 
night. 

A  few  moments  before  eleven  this  morning,  those  living 
within  a  radius  of  a  mile  or  more  surrounding  the  Capitol 
Square  were  startled  by  aloud  rumbling  noise,  as  of  distant 
thunder,  followed  by  a  shock  not  unlike  that  of  an  earth- 
quake. Consternation  showed  itself  in  every  countenance  ; 
pale  lips  framed  the  question,  which  none  could  answer  : 
"  What  was  that  strange  noise  ?  "  The  silence  which  for  a 
moment  ensued  was  but  that  breathless  pause  immediately 
preceding  a  panic — a  panic  which,  in  this  instance,  rapidly 
spread  all  over  the  city.  Without  in  the  least  knowing  why, 
business  was  adjourned,  schools  closed.  This  was  the  signal 
for  action.  Incited  partly  by  motives  of  curiosity,  but 
principally  by  that  terror  of  danger  as  yet  unnamed,  the 
whole  city,  with  one  accord,  rushed  madly  forth  into  the 
streets — a  heterogeneous  mass  of  men,  women,  and  children, 
who,  regardless  of  caste  or  color,  contended  with  one  another 
for  precedence.  On,  on  they  rushed,  a  steadily  increasing 
stream  of  people,  towards  the  Capitol  Square,  from  whence 
now  arose  a  dense  cloud  of  smoke,  or  dust,  which  of  the  two 
could  only  be  conjectured,  until  reaching  the  scene  of  disaster 
the  truth  was  ascertained.  The  floor  of  the  court-room  had 
fallen  through. 

Public  announcement  having  been  made  to  the  effect  that 
on  April  27th,  1880,  at  11  a.  m.,  the  Court  of  Appeals  would 
render  their  decision  in  the  case  exciting  such  universal  in- 
terest in  our  community — the  mayoralty  of  Richmond,  con- 
tested between  Ellyson  and  Chahoon—  an  immense  con- 
course of  people  was  assembled  in  the  court-room,  on  the 
second  floor  of  the  Capitol.  Here  were  met  together  not 
only  the  judges  with  their  colleagues,  but  the  representative 
men  of  the  Old  Dominion,  embracing  all  professions.  Old 
men,  whose  hoary  heads  the  Reaper  had  respected,  when  so 
lately  with  his  sickle  he  had  gleaned  the  richest  fruits  of  the 
harvest ;  young  men,  whose  smooth  cheeks  and  unfurrowed 
brows  bore  witness  that  it  was  to  youth,  not  cowardice, 
they  owed  their  preservation  from  the  scourge  which  had 
devastated  their  land,  and  men  in  their  prime.  But  of  these 
last  there  was  but  a  handful — strong,  stalwart  men  who  had 
borne  arms  in  defense  of  their  mother  country,  until  arms 
were  of  no  further  avail.  And  these  are  they,  whom  we  are 
now  called  upon  to  mourn.  Was  it  to  meet  this  dire  awful 
fate  that  they  were  spared  to  their  families — to  their  country? 
At  an  early  hour  the  chamber  was  densely  packed.  The 
galleries  swayed  under  the  mighty  pressure,  but  the  warning 
was  unheeded.  The  crowd  continued  to  pour  in,  till  not 
even  standing  room  could  be  secured. 

"I  tell  you,  H ,  this  public  announcement  was  a  mis- 
take, from  which  serious  results  are  to  be  apprehended. 
That  floor  can  not  bear  such  tremendous  weight." 

With  this  remark  Judge  G pushed  open  the  door  of 

the  court-room.  But  before  either  he  or  his  companion  had 
crossed  the  threshold  the  crash  came.  But  what  a  horri- 
ble sight  met  their  gaze.  The  heavily  laden  gallery  gave 
way,  and  fell  with  its  mighty  weight  upon  the  floor  beneath, 
which,  in  its  turn,  broke  through,  precipitating  all  its  pre- 
cious burden  of  human  life  into  the  lower  chamber — the  Hall 
of  Delegates.  From  amidst  the  crash  of  timber  and  the 
dull  thud  of  falling  plaster  arose  those  heart-rending  shrieks 
which,  heard  once,  are  never, to  be  forgotten — the  shrieks  of 
the  dying  ;  the  cry  of  those  who,  without  sign  or  warning, 
■--.r  i.-hered  into  eternity.  In  every  groan  that  rent  the  air 
-ard  the  echo  of  a  woman's  sob — of  husband,  father. 
i  other,  or  lover  bereft.     A  single  moment  had  sufficed 


to  wrap  in  impenetrable  gloom  a  hundred  and  thirty  homes 
this  morning  flooded  with  sunshine. 

This  terrible  scene  beggars  description.  The  efforts  at 
self-preservation  were  truly  pitiable,  proving,  in  so  many 
cases,  futile.  Those  who  through  miraculous  intervention 
were  rescued  from  this  horrible  death  can  best  tell  their  own 
tales.  Aye,  and  the  tales,  too,  of  those  who,  less  fortunate 
than  themselves,  perished  before  their  eyes.  At  tbis  early 
hour,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  names  of  the  dead  and 
wounded.  It  is  computed  that  in  all  there  are  about  one 
hundred  and  thirty,  half  of  which  number  are  already  counted 
among  the  dead. 

[Here  the  journal  is  resu?ncd.] 
Richmond^  March,  1881. — Days,  and  weeks,  and  months, 
and  years  have  flown— a  dreary  waste  of  time,  of  which  I 
have  kept  no  record.  The  flames,  into  which  the  ancients 
threw  everything  most  treasured  by  the  departed,  seemed  to 
me  the  most  fitting  depository  for  all  that  could  remind  me 
of  my  buried  hopes.  Who  has  not,  at  some  period  of  his 
life,  experienced  that  sickening  sensation  awakened  by  the 
subtile  odor  of  a  flower,  around  whose  tendrils  is  linked  asso- 
ciation, once  so  pleasurable,  now  rendered  unendurable 
through  bitter  contrast?  Who  has  not  felt  that  this  same  as- 
sociation communicates  itself  to  everything  which  the  eye 
has  rested  upon,  the  ear  has  heard,  the  hand  has  touched, 
when  in  the  company  of  one  who  is  now  no  more?  And  who, 
in  the  first  moments  of  bitter  grief,  has  not  avoided  these 
reminiscences  as  assiduously  as  though  poison  were  engen- 
dered by  sight,  and  sound,  and  touch  ? 

But  at  last  there  comes  a  time  when  the  heart  craves  these 
objects,  when  the  soul  demands  tangible  proof  that  this  spir- 
itual essence  which  pervades  our  being  was  not  always  such ; 
that  there  was  a  time  when  the  spirit  and  body  were  one — 
"an  embodied  spirit,  a  spiritualized  body."  And  then  it  is 
that  memory  throws  a  halo  around  the  past,  by  whose  light 
are  transformed  into  angels  of  peace  and  comfort  those 
demons  of  unrest  which  heretofore  have  possessed  our  soul 
— ghosts  that  time  only  can  exorcise.  The  sorrow  is  still 
here,  buried  in  the  graveyard  of  memory.  The  heart  is  not 
less  lonely  than  at  first,  but  there  is  a  rapture  in  the  grief — 
a  rapture  born  of  peace  and  resignation. 

And  thus  it  was — it  is — with  me.  After  many  years.  I  can 
now  look  solemnly  back  upon  that  terrible  hour,  in  which  I 
was  suddenly  plunged  from  the  highest  pinnacle  of  happi- 
ness into  the  blackest  abyss  of  despair. 

It  was  a  stranger  who  brought  me  the  tidings. 
"  I  could  not  move,"  he  said  to  me,  "although  I  was  aware 
that  the  lifting  of  my  arm  might  insure  him  his  life.  I  was 
wedged  in  between  the  dead  and  the  dying,  thus  awaiting 
my  own  doom,  whatever  it  might  be — death  or  deliverance. 
I  could  not  see  his  face.  I  only  knew  from  the  gasping 
sound  of  his  voice,  as  he  slowly  articulated  the  message  I 
bring  to  you,  that  his  deliverance  was  near  at  hand.  '  If 
you  cannot  lift  your  arrn,'  said  he,  (my  arm  had  fallen  broken 
and  powerless  across  his  face,) 'then  God  help  me!  for  I 
must  die.  I  am  suffocating  !  Whether  friend  or  stranger,  I 
know  not  ;  but,  whoever  you  may  be,  if  you — escape — alive 
— take  to  Leslie  Harcourt — the  ring  which — you'll  find  in — 
my  vest-pocket.  Say  to  her  :  we'll — meet — above.'  He 
spoke  no  more.  I  knew  then  that  all  was  over,  and  that  the 
man  who  had  just  breathed  his  last  was  Horace  Walbridge, 
who  this  very  night  was  to  have  led  his  bride  to  the  altar." 

I  heard  all  this  mechanically.  I  watched  him  leave  the 
room.  I  speculated  vaguely  as  to  his  name,  and  age,  and 
position.  1  wondered  whether  Horace — and  then  the  thread 
of  conjecture  was  lost,  and  I  began  to  decipher  Horace's 
name,  which  I  saw  transcribed  upon  every  article  in  the 
room.  The  flowers  in  the  carpet  wove  themselves  into  the 
letters  of  his  name.  These  same  letters  I  traced  in  the  pat- 
tern on  the  lace  curtains,  but  sometimes  I  could  not  make 
them  follow  in  proper  sequence,  and  I  tried  to  remedy  this 
difficulty  by  selecting  here  and  there  one  from  the  carpet  to 
replace  those  missing  in  the  curtain  ;  but  they  were,  too 
large,  or  too  small,  or  of  a  different  color  or  text.  Finally, 
I  decided  to  cut  all  the  letters  out  of  the  curtain,  and  so  ar- 
range them   to   suit   myself.     And  then   I   fell  asleep — that 
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beneficent  sleep  which  a  living  Father  sends  to  His  children 
when  the  pain  which  He  inflicts  as  a  part  of  His  inscrutable 
plan  becomes  too  heavy  for  human  endurance.  From  this 
I  did  not  awaken  till  after  many  days.  The  white  pages  of 
this,  my  journal,  are  not  more  blank  than  were  the  days  and 
months  they  represent — the  hours  following  upon  that  terri- 
ble awakening  to  a  life  from  which  joy,  and  youth,  and  hope 
had  fled. 

But  it  was  not  forever  thus.  I  was  aroused  from  this 
lethargy  by  a  magic  spell.  One  evening  I  was  sitting  at  my 
open  window,  through  which  floated  streams  of  sweetest 
music.  One  song  was  but  the  prelude  to  another — some  of 
them  familiar — all  strangely  beautiful.  Suddenly  my  heart 
stood  still.  At  the  first  word  I  shrank  as  if  from  a  blow. 
Then  I  bowed  my  face  in  my  hands,  and  listened  breath- 
lessly to  every  clear,  bell-like  note  which  floated  upward  into 
my  chamber.  WTho  shall  say  that  it  was  not  a  voice  from 
heaven  1  heard  that  night — an  angel's  voice  that  called  me 
away  from  the  dangerous  precipice  upon  whose  brink  my 
feet  had  strayed  ?  As  I  listened,  the  ice  around  my  heart 
melted  in  a  shower  of  warm  tear-rain.  The  sweet  refrain 
which  Horace  and  I  had  often,  sung  together,  and  which 
now  bore  to  me  a  message — the  message  which  his  dying 
lips  had  framed— had  found  its  echo  in  my  heart.  "We'll 
meet  above."  Sallie  R.  Heath. 

San  Francisco,  May,  1881. 


A  college  journal  thinks  it  is  full  time  to  start  a  new  na- 
tional game  of  ball,  for  it  is  evident  from  the  following  quo- 
tations that  base-ball  was  popular  in  the  time  of  Shaks- 
peare  :  "  Now  let's  have  a  catch." — Merry  Wives.  "And  so 
I  shall  catch  the  fly." — Henry  V.  "  I  will  run  no  base." — 
Merry  Wives.  "  After  he  scores." — All's  Well.  "  Have  you 
scored  me?" — Othello.  "The  world  is  pitch  and  pay." — 
Henry  V.  "These  nine  men  in  buckram. "—Henry  IV. 
"Where  go  you  with  bats  and  clubs?" — Coriolanus.  "  Let 
us  see  you  in  the  field." — Troilus  and  Cressida.  "  I  will 
fear  to  catch." — Timon.  "  More  like  to  run  the  country 
base." —  Cymbeline. 

Lord  Roscoe  returns  to  his  pent-up  Utica,  and  no  longer 
endeavors  to  control  the  unbounded  continent. 


In  the  daily  drudgery  of  our  narrow  lives,  with  eyes  cast 
down  to  earth,  with  hands  and  brains  bound  to  the  narrow, 
uncongenial  task  of  the  mere  getting  of  bread,  we  forget  to 
look  beyond  the  small  horizon  which  bounds  our  daily  cares 
and  labors.  We  are  dazzled  by  the  glitter  of  the  colossal 
palace  which  towers  above  our  hovel,  and  the  number  of  our 
millionaires'  dollars  seem  above  and  beyond  what  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  When  the  immortal  Shakspeare  imbedded 
in  its  jeweled  setting  the  homely  stone  of  the  Elizabethan 
age,  "  Put  money  in  thy  purse,"  he  embalmed  in  that  one 
phrase  the  rule  of  ages.  Our  Yankee  ancestors  have  fol- 
lowed, in  their  shrewd  and  penetrating  way,  that  sound  ad- 
vice ;  and  they  in  turn  have  taught  it  as  a  maxim  to  their 
children.  Our  English  forefathers  received  the  precept  from 
their  more  remote  ancestors,  and  so  through  the  cycles  of 
the  centuries  the  words,  "  Put  money  in  thy  purse,"  have 
been  the  maxim  of  the  world.  The  sturdy  German  learned 
of  his  rugged  Gothic  fathers  the  value  of  the  tribute  they 
exacted  from  the  subdued  and  weaker  powers  ;  and  Rome 
taught  before  them,  to  her  children,  the  value  of  the  Roman 
coins.  Money  bought  luxury,  money  bought  slaves,  money 
bought  freedom  from  the  labors  of  war  and  the  burdensome 
onotony  of  peace.  Horace  tells  us,  in  his  versatile  pictures 
of  Rome  and  Roman  life,  the  law  that  ruled  his  times  : 
"  Seek  money  first,  good  friends,  and  virtue  next. 
Each  Janus  lectures  on  the  well-known  text ; 
Lads  learn  it  from  their  lessons ;  gray-haired  men, 
Like  school-boys,  drawl  the  sing-song  o'er  again." 
When  Horace  and  Juvenal  walked  the  streets  of  Rome, 
and  drew  from  life  the  thoughts  that  come  to  us  now  with 
the  same  force  and  vividness  with  which  they  struck  the 
literati  of  the  empire,  Rome  was  mistress  of  the  world. 
Her  armies  held  in  check  on  the  northern  border  the  ravages 
of  savage  Goths  and  Huns.  They  held  with  an  iron  grip 
the  eastern  provinces  of  the  Empire,  and  laid  on  them  day 
by  day  a  heavier  tribute.  In  the  south  the  Roman  soldier 
scorched  and  burned  under  the  blazing  sun  of  Africa,  and 
fought  and  died  for  the  glory  of  the  Roman  name,  and  the 
extension  of  the  Roman  Empire.  In  the  city  of  Rome,  the 
patrician,  in  his  palace  of  marble,  with  rooms  whose  walls 
were  frescoed  in  rich  colors,  and  hung  with  heavy  silken 
draperies,  opening  on  a  court  cooled  by  the  splashing  of  a 
fountain,  and  shaded  by  the  foliage  of  plants  of  tropical 
growth  and  beauty,  lolled  at  his  ease  on  downy  couches, 
wrapped  in  embroidered  and  jeweled  robes,  breathed  in  an 
atmosphere  of  most  fragrant  perfumes,  drank  himself  into  a 
heavenly  oblivion  with  delicious  wines,  watched  with  indif- 
ferent eyes  the  sensual  movements  of  fair  dancing  girls,  sur- 
rounded by  obsequious  flatterers,  served  by  obedient,  bend- 
ing slaves,  and  listened  and  fell  asleep  to  the  soft  music  of  the 
lute,  and  sweet  songs  of  caged  birds.  In  the  street,  the 
litter  which  carried  a  noble  lord  or  senator  was  preceded 
and  followed  by  a  train  of  slaves,  who  cleared  the  way  with 
shouts  and  blows  for  their  patrician  masters.  The  plebeian 
toiled  and  labored  from  early  morn  till  dewy  eve  for  a  mean 
pittance.  If  he  succeeded  in  keeping  body  and  soul  together, 
and  maintaining  a  decent  covering  for  himself,  he  was  rich 
among  his  fellows.  The  annual  compensation  of  a  laborer 
in  Rome  was  $44. 

Side  by  side  in  the  great  city  lived  the  extremes  of  wealth 
and  poverty.  But  the  patrician  and  plebeian  were  separated 
by  a  line  of  rank  as  marked  as  the  castes  of  India.  The 
wealthier  patricians  of  the  Roman  capital  laid  the  whole 
world  under  contribution  to  satisfy  their  pampered  appetites, 
and  lavished  fortunes  on  a  single  banquet,  while  plebeians 
and  slaves  starved  at  their  doors  and  in  the  streets  on  the 
monthly  allowance  of  one  bushel  of  corn,  a  pint  of  oil,  and 
a  little  wine.  The  population  of  Rome  in  the  time  of  Julius 
Caesar  was  1,500,000,  and  of  this  number  900,000  were  slaves. 
The  yearly  consumption  of  corn  in  Rome  was  15,000,000 
bushels,  and  the  quantities  of  oil  and  honey  (which  were  to 
Italy  what  butter  and  sugar  are  to  us)  that  were  consumed 
annually  were  something  enormous.  All  Italy  was  ransacked 
of  its  meats,  fruits,  and  vegetables  to  load  down  Roman  ta- 
bles. Luscious  figs,  downy  peaches,  firm  bloom  -  colored 
grapes,  sweet,  fresh,  crisp  salads,  red  beets,  golden  turnips 
and  carrots,  savory  herbs,  and  delicious  melons  came  at  early 
dawn  in  at  the  Roman  gates,  piled  high  in  great  baskets,  car- 
ried either  on  the  backs  of  donkeys  or  on  the  heads  of  slaves. 
The  Asian  and  African  provinces  sent  daily  their  tribute  of 
birds  and  game  to  the  tables  of  their  conquerors.  The  wa- 
ters of  the  broad  Atlantic,  which  washed  the  borders  of  the 
empire  on  the  west,  yielded  up  daily  their  quota  of  fish  to 
tempt  the  palates  of  the  epicures  of  Rome.  The  rivers  and 
lakes  of  Gaul  and  Germany  sent  finny  tribute  also  to  the 
queen  city  ;  and  far-off  sea-girt  Britain,  with  its  deep-green 
meadows,  its  wild  morasses,  and  thick  marshes,  sent  across 
the  stormy  channel  its  oysters  and  pheasants  to  form  a  ban- 
quet for  its  Roman  masters.  It  was  not  unusual  for  a  Ro- 
man noble  to  spend  from  $250,000  to  $400,000  on  a  single 
feast ;  and  how  the  spirits  of  those  old  gourmands  must 
chuckle  at  the  puny  imitations  of  the  Mackays  and  Sharons 
of  our  day,  when  a  meal  only  costs  $20,000.  The  actor  Al- 
sopus  paid  $4,000  for  a  single  dish  of  singing  birds  to  grace 
a  supper  given  to  his  friends.  The  table  of  Lucullus  has  be- 
come an  historical  simile  for  all  that  isjavish  and  luxurious, 
and  was  celebrated  even  in  that  day  of  extravagant  expend- 
iture for  the  magnificence  of  its  appointments  and  the  rarity 
and  costliness  of  its  dishes.  Zavius  Apicius,  a  Roman  no- 
bleman, lavished  a  fortune  of  $4,000,000  on  the  pleasures  of 
the  table,  and  then  drank  a  cup  of  poison  because,  having 
only  $400,000  left,  he  saw  starvation  staring  him  in  the  face. 
It  was  not  alone  in  pampering  their  fastidious  palates  that 
the  Romans  surpassed  us.  The  atmosphere  of  their  houses 
was  heavy  with  the  perfume  of  oriental  incense.  Flowers  of 
every  variety,  and  of  tropical  brilliancy,  adorned  their  halls 
and  porticoes,  and  added  new  beauties  to  the  vine-trained 
pillars  and  arches  of  their  banqueting  halls.  Great  lords 
and  ladies  at  their  toilets  were  anointed  with  fragrant  oint- 
ments after  the  administering  of  a  perfumed  bath,  and  were 
clothed  in  robes  of  the  most  costly  material,  embroidered  in 
gold  and  silver.      Their  necks  were  laden  with  gold  chains 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


of  the  most  exquisite  workmanship,  and  their  arms  and  hands 
were  weighed  down  by  the  number  of  precious  gems  that 
they  carried  for  ornaments.  The  furniture  of  the  houses  of 
the  wealthy  corresponded  in  magnificence  with  the  elegance 
of  their  dress.  Divans  and  tables,  carved  by  the  most 
laborious  methods,  and  in  the  most  elaborate  and  exquisite 
designs,  permitted  the  expenditure  of  vast  sums.  Of  the 
highly  prized  pieces  of  furniture  of  the  time,  the  famous 
citrus  wood  tables  were  the  most  celebrated  and  costly,  and 
for  them  were  frequently  paid  the  sum  of  $40,000  or  $50,000. 
Pliny,  the  historian,  is  said  to  have  been  the  possessor  of 
seven  of  these  tables.  The  gardens  of  the  great  palaces 
gleamed  with  the  fairest  creations  of  the  sculptor's  brain. 
Marbles  and  bronzes  were  collected  by  the  wealthy  gentle- 
men of  aesthetic  cultivation,  and  a  genuine  Scopas  or  Praxi- 
tiles  brought  the  sum  of  $20,000  or  $30,000. 

The  exports  of  Rome  were  almost  exclusively  oil  and  wine, 
but  were  scarcely  worthy  of  consideration  beside  the  imports, 
in  the  form  of  tribute,  from  the  more  distant  provinces  of  the 
empire  and  the  countries  which  bordered  upon  it  ;  and  both 
import  and  export  traffic  dwindled  into  insignificance  beside 
the  might  and  extent  of  their  banking  business  and  foreign 
speculations.  The  great  capitalists  of  Rome  dealt  in  the 
revenues  of  the  world.  Every  year  the  collection  of  the 
tribute  of  the  empire  was  put  up  to  the  highest  bidder,  and 
under  the  manipulations  of  the  clever  speculator,  the  peasan- 
try and  poorer  subjects  of  the  empire  were  ground  down  to 
the  level  of  brutes  by  the  enormous  and  burdensome  taxes. 
Asia  Minor  and  Africa  were  overrun  with  Roman  specula- 
tors and  merchants,  and  the  products  of  these  countries 
found  their  only  market  in  Rome.  Cicero  tells  us  that  not 
a  penny's  worth  was  either  bought  or  sold  in  Gaul  that  did 
not  appear  on  the  ledgers  of  Rome.  Wondrous  private 
fortunes  were  by  no  means  rare,  and  it  is  not  astonishing 
when  we  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  the  commerce 
of  the  world  was  transacted  there.  Croesus  had  lands  worth 
$8,000,000,  without  estimating  the  value  of  his  houses,  slaves, 
jewels,  and  money  loaned  at  interest.  Under  the  Empire 
Roman  lords  frequently  held  fortunes  of  from  $12,000,000  to 
$40,000,000. 

The  employment  of  such  vast  sums  of  money  must  have 
made  Rome  the  centre  of  all  commercial  interests,  and  have 
filled  her  streets  with  a  never-ending  flow  of  trade.  The 
Via  Sacra  (holy  street)  was  the  California  or  Wall  Street  of 
the  ancient  city,  and  among  its  patrons  and  frequenters 
notes  and  indorsements  circulated  in  much  the  same  way 
that  they  do  through  modern  mercantile  houses.  This,  the 
principal  of  Roman  business  streets,  was  lined  with  shops 
and  offices.  Money-lenders  sat  all  day  driving  hard  bar- 
gains with  cringing  clients.  Goldsmiths  bent  over  the  tables 
which  held  their  delicate  tools,  and  fashioned  the  precious 
metals  into  beautiful  and  exquisite  designs,  which  modern 
gold-workers  have  endeavored  in  vain  to  imitate,  jewelers 
and  gem-dealers  spread  their  wares  before  the  eyes  of  pos- 
sible purchasers  in  profuse  array.  On  the  silken  cushions 
shone  diamonds  from  Africa,  sapphires  and  amethysts  from 
Asia,  pearls  from  the  tropic  seas,  topaz  from  India,  and 
the  wondrous  jade  stones,  which  were  more  valuable  than 
diamonds.  Engravers  toiled  with  delicate  stroke  and  end- 
less patience  in  sight  of  the  swaying  and  bustling,  busy 
crowd.  The  merchant  from  the  Orient  spread  his  cash- 
meres and  Persian  rugs  to  tempt  the  eyes  of  Roman  beaux. 
It  was  a  vast  and  complicated  bazar,  where  each  individual, 
in  pampering  to  the  tastes  alike  of  great  and  small,  worked 
for  the  same  end  that  we  do  now — money  !  money ! 

The  streets  were  narrow  and  irregular,  and  ran,  without 
regard  to  plan,  in  every  direction.  The  Via  Sacra  was  only 
22  feet  wide  from  house  to  house,  and  the  Via  Nova,  (New 
Street,)  one  of  the  boulevards  of  Rome,  measured  no  more 
than  50  feet.  The  less  important  highways  of  the  city  were 
mere  alleys,  many  of  them  scarcely  6  feet  wide.  Even  the 
limits  of  these  narrow  ways  were  encroached  on  by  stands 
for  the  sale  of  every  conceivable  article.  The  vendor  of 
smoking  sausages,  which  was  the  favorite  dainty  of  the  com- 
mon people,  and  the  fruiterer,  cried  the  virtues  of  their 
tempting  stocks.  The  stands  where  beans  and  peas  were 
dispensed  for  sundry  small  coins  to  the  hungry  crowd,  and 
wide  baskets  filled  with  nuts  for  sale,  stood  on  every  cor- 
ner, and  at  the  entrance  to  the  theatres  and  public  baths. 
Even  the  barbers  plied  their  trade  in  open  stalls  bordering 
on  the  streets,  much  in  the  same  way  as  boot-black  stands 
are  in  use  in  San  Francisco.  The  pavement  of  the  road- 
ways was  formed  of  huge  blocks  of  stone,  and  at  either  side 
the  massive  buildings  towered  story  after  story,  almost  shut- 
ting out  the  sun  from  the  way  below.  The  walls  of  the 
buildings  presented  almost  an  unbroken  surface,  for  the  win- 
dows which  faced  upon  the  narrow  streets  were  mere  pigeon- 
holes, and  served  only  for  ventilation,  the  houses  being 
lighted  from  the  court  around  which  they  were  built.  No 
carriages  were  seen  in  the  streets  of  Rome,  the  only  vehicles 
drawn  by  horses  being  the  rude,  rumbling  carts,  or  drays, 
which  carried  blocks  of  stone.  But  the  streets  were  full  of 
life.  An  active  crowd  surged  up  and  down  all  day  along  the 
narrow  lanes.  The  slaves,  which  were  beasts  of  burden,  car- 
ried up  and  down  the  merchants' goods,  the  builders'  materi- 
als, the  patrician  in  his  litter.  The  followers  of  rival  houses 
sometimes  came  into  collision  in  the  thickest  of  the  throng, 
and  the  larger  retinue  opened  the  way  with  blows  for  their 
indolent  and  amused  masters.  Greatly  to  the  joy  of  the 
higher  classes  of  the  Roman  populace,  a  law  was"  passed  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Domitian  doing  away  with  the  street  stands 
and  other  incumbrances  of  the  narrow  paths.  D. 

San  Francisco,  May  1881. 
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A  story  is  told  to  prove  that  Donizetti  was  the  inventor  of 
the  ulster.  One  day  at  Paris,  so  it  goes,  he  sent  for  his  tailor 
to  measure  him  for  an  overcoat.  The  tailor  found  him  at 
the  piano  surrendering  himself  to  the  rapture  of  .composition. 
Nevertheless,  he  was  persuaded  to  quit  the  beloved  instru- 
ment and  deliver  himself  up  to  the  man  of  tape  and  chalk. 
The  tailor  made  the  first  measurement,  then,  stooping,  began 
to  take  the  length  of  the  garment.  "To  the  knee,  sir?"  he 
said,  timidly.  "  Lower,  lower,"  said  the  composer,  in  a 
dreamy  voice.  The  tailor  brought  the  measure  half-way 
down  the  leg,  and  paused  inquiringly.  "  Lower,  lower." 
The  tailor  reached  the  composer's  ankler.  "  Lower,  lower." 
"But,  sir,  you  won't  be  able  to  walk."  "Walk  !  walk  !  who 
wants  to  walk?"  with  an  ecstatic  lifting  of  the  arms.  "  I 
never  walk  ;   I  soar." 


The  Dream    of  Clarence. 
Methought  that  I  had  broken  from  the  tower. 
And  was  embarked  to  cross  to    Burgundy  ; 
And,  in  my  company,  my  brother  Gloster  ; 
Who  from  my  cabin  tempted  me  to  walk 
Upon  the  hatches  ;    thence  we  looked  toward  England, 
And  cited  up  a  thousand  happy  times, 
During  the  wars  of  York  and  Lancaster, 
That  had  befallen  us.     As  we  paced  along 
Upon  the  giddy  footing  of  the  hatches, 
Methought  that  Gloster  stumbled  ;   and,  in  falling, 
Struck  me,  that  thought  to  stay  him,  overboard, 
Into  the  tumbling  billows  of  the  main. 

0  heaven  !    methought  what  pain  it  was  to  drown  ! 
What  dreadful  noise  of  water  in  mine  ears  ! 

What  sights  of  ugly  death  within  mine  eyes!  ■ 

Methought  I  saw  a  thousand  fearful  wrecks ; 

A  thousand  men,  that  fishes  gnawed  upon  ; 

Wedges  of  gold,  great  anchors,  heaps  of  pearl, 

Inestimable  stones,  unvalued  jewels. 

All  scattered  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

Some  lay  in  dead  men's  skulls  ;   and  in  those  holes 

Where  eyes  did  once  inhabit,  there  were  crept 

(As  'twere  in  scorn  of  eyes)  reflecting  gems, 

That  wooed  the  slimy  bottom  of  the  deep, 

And  mocked  the  dead  bones  that  lay  scattered  by. 

Often  did  I  strive 

To  yield  the  ghost ;   but  still  the  envious  flood 
Kept  in  my  soul,  and  would  not  let  it  forth 
To  seek  the  empty,  vast,  and  wandering  air  ; 
But  smothered  it  within  my  panting  bulk, 
Which  almost  burst  to  belch  it  in  the  sea. 

My  dream  was  lengthened  after  life  ; 

Oh,   then  began  the  tempest  to  my  soul ! 

1  passed,  methought,  the  melancholy  flood, 
With  that  grim  ferryman  which  poets  write  of, 
Unto  the  kingdom  of  perpetual   night. 

The  first  that  there  did  greet  my  stranger  soul 

Was  my  great  father-in-law,  renowned   Warwick, 

Who  cried  aloud — What  scourge  for  perjury 

Can  this  dark  monarchy  afford  false  Clarence  f 

And  so  he  vanished.     Then  came  wandering  by 

A  shadow  like  an  angel,  with  bright  hair 

Dabbled  in  blood  ;   and  he  shrieked  out  aloud — 

Clarence  is  come— false,  fleeting,  -perjured  Clarence, 

That  stabbed  me  in  the  field  by   Tewksbury  ; 

Seise  on  him,  furies!  take  him  to  your  torments  I 

With  that,  methought,  a  legion  of  foul  fiends 

Environed  me,  and  howled  in  mine  ears 

Such  hideous  cries  that,  with  the  very  noise, 

1  trembling  waked,  and  for  a  season  after 

Could  not  believe  but  that  I  was  in  hell ; 

Such  terrible  impression  made  my  dream.     — Sluikespeare. 
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Translated  for  the  "Argonaut,"  where  not  Untranslatable. 


Darkness. 
I  had  a  dream  which  was  not  all  a  dream — 
The  bright  sun  was  extinguished,  and  the  stars 
Did  wander  darkling  in  the  eternal  space, 
Rayless  and  pathless,  and  the  icy  earth 
Swung  blind  and  blackening  in  the  moonless  air ; 
Morn  came  and  went— and  came  and  brought  no  day; 
And  men  forgot  their  passions  in  the  dread 
Of  this  their  desolation  ;  and  all  hearts 
Were  chilled  into  a  selfish  prayer  for  light. 
And  they  did  live  by  watchfires — and  the  thrones, 
The  palaces  of  crowned  kings — the  huts, 
The  habitations  of  all  things  which  dwell, 
Were  burnt  for  beacons  ;  cities  were  consumed, 
And  men  were  gathered  round  their  blazing  homes 
To  look  once  more  into  each  other's  face ; 
Happy  were  those  who  dwelt  within  the  eye 
Of  the  volcanoes  and  their  mountain-torch. 
A  fearful  hope  was  all  the  world  contained  ; 
Forests  were  set  on  fire  ;  but  hour  by  hour 
They  fell  and  faded,  and  the  crackling  trunks 
Extinguished  with  a  crash,  and  all  was  black. 
.  The  brows  of  men,  by  the  despairing  light, 
Wore  an  unearthly  aspect,  as  by  fits 
The  flashes  fell  upon  them ;  some  lay  down 
And  hid  their  eyes  and  wept ;  and  some  did  rest 
Their  chins  upon  their  clenched  hands,  ami  smiled  ; 
And  others  hurried  to  and  fro,  and  fed 
Their  funeral  piles  with  fuel,  and  looked  up 
With  mad  disquietude  on  the  dull  sky, 
The  pall  of  the  past  world ;  and  then  again 
With  curses  cast  them  down  upon  the  dust, 
And  gnashed  their  teeth  and  howled.    The  wild  birds  shrieked, 
And,  terrified,  did  flutter  on  the  ground 
And  flap  their  useless  wings  ;  the  wildest  brutes 
Came  tame  and  tremulous  ;  and  vipers  crawled 
And  twined  themselves  among  the  multitude, 
Hissing  but  stingless — they  were  slain  for  food  ; 
And  War,  which  for  a  moment  was  no  more, 
Did  glut  himself  again  ;  a  meal  was  bought 
With  blood,  and  each  sat  sullenly  apart 
Gorging  himself  in  gloom :  no  love  was  left ; 
All  earth  was  but  one  thought — and  that  was  death, 
Immediate  and  inglorious ;  and  the  pang 
Of  famine  fed  upon  all  entrails — men 
Died,  and  their  bones  were  tombless  as  their  flesh ; 
The  meagre  by  the  meagre  were  devoured, 
Even  dogs  assailed  their  masters,  all  save  one, 
And  he  was  faithful  to  a  corse,  and  kept 
The  birds,  and  beasts,  and  famished  men  at  bay, 
Till  -hunger  clung  them,  or  the  dropping  dead 
Lured  'heir  lank  jaws  ;  himself  sought  out  no  food, 
But  with  a  piteous  and  perpetual  moan. 
And  a  quick,  desolate  cry,  licking  the  hand 
Which  answered  not  with  a  caress — he  died. 
The  crowd  was  famished  by  degrees  ;  but  two 
Of  an  enormous  city  did  survive, 
And  they  were  enemies.     They  met  beside 
The  dying  embers  of  an  altar-place, 
Where  had  been  heaped  a  mass  of  holy  things 
For  an  unholy  usage  ;  they  raked  up. 
And,  shivering,  scraped  with  their  cold,  skeleton  hands 
The  feeble  ashes,  and  their  feeble  breath 
Blew  for  a  little  life,  and  made  a  flame 
Which  was  a  mockery  ;  then  they  lifted  up 
Their  eyes  as  it  grew  lighter,  and  beheld 
Each  other's  aspects — saw,  and  shrieked,  and  died — 
Even  of  their  mutual  hideousness  they  .died, 
Unknowing  who  he  was  upon  whose  brow 
Famine  had  written  Fiend.     The  world  was  void, 
The  populace  and  the  powerful  was  a  lump, 
Seasonless,  herbless,  treeless,  manless,  lifeless — . 
A  lump  of  death— a  chaos  of  hard  clay. 
The  rivers,  lakes,  and  ocean  all  stood  still, 
And  nothing  stirred  within  their  silent  depths. 
Ships,  sailorless,  lay  rotting  on  the  sea, 
And  their  masts  fell  down  piecemeal ;  as  they  dropped 
They  slept  on  the  abyss  without  a  surge. 
The  waves  were  dead ;  the  tides  were  in  their  grave, 
The  Moon,   their  mistress,  had  expired  before. 
The  winds  were  withered  in  the  stagnant  air. 
And  the  clouds  perished  !     Darkness  had  no  need 
Of  aid  from  them— She  was  the  Universe.  —Byron. 


There  is  a  restaurant  in  Paris  where  one  can  fill  himself 
to  the  chin  for  twelve  sous. 

How  do  they  do  it  ? 

We  do  not  know,  but  a  single  extract  from  the  bill  of  fare 
may  shed  some  light  on  it  : 

"  Rat,  gout  de  mouton,  15c." 


They  were  talking  about  one  of  his  pieces  before  a  play- 
wright. 

"  That,"  said  he,  "  was  written  by  Vert  and  myself." 

"  Why,"  says  a  satirical  listener,  "do  you  not  say  'myself 
and  Vert'  ? " 

"Because,"  returns  the  other,  grimly,  "it  was  damned." 


At  the  NuditeVPerptftuelles  Theatre  they  are  about  to  pro- 
duce one  of  those  pieces  which  crowd  the  front  orchestra 
seats.  A  journalist  is  at  the  undress-rehearsal,  and  is  shocked 
at  the  brevity  of  a  certain  young  lady's  skirts. 

"  Madamoiselle  Tata,"  says  he,  "  is  not  your  costume  very 
short  ?" 

"  Oh  yes,"  replies  the  Tata,  "  but  then,  you  see,  my  role  is 
very  long." 

Journalist  journeys. 

Consequence  des  synonymes. 

La  femme  d'un  professeur  raconte  h.  son  mari  qu'elle  vient 
de  payer  un  petit  bifteck  un  franc. 

"  Dieu  !  ma  chere,"  reprend  celui-ci,  "  que  la  chere  est 
chere.  Heureusement  que  je  viens  d'obtenir  une  chaire  dans 
le  Cher." 

An  ivory-topped  gentleman  of  uncertain  age  jests  with 
little  Kittie: 

"  Come  now,  Kittie,  will  you  be  my  little  wife  ?" 

Kittie  inserts  her  fingers  in  her  mouth. 

"  There,  now,  answer  the  gentleman,"  says  her  mother,  "  do 
you  want  him  for  your  husband?" 

"Ye-e-es,"  answers  Kittie  doubtfully;  and  then  murmurs 
to  her  mother  :  "  I'd  rather  have  a  new  one,  ma." 


At  a  ball. 

Miss  Dixseptans  (just  out)  is  on  the  arm  of  Mr.  Ilena- 
vingt,  a  suckling  man  of  the  world.     The  conversation  lags. 

"  It  is  very  warm,  is  it  not,  monsieur  ?" 

"Very." 

"One  must  be  careful  in  quitting  the  ball  room." 

"  Indeed,  one  must.  (Long  pause.)  I  trust  you  wear 
flannels,  mademoiselle?" 

Conversation  ceases.  Despite  the  heat,  he  feels  cold 
streaks  up  and  down  his  back. 


In  the  salon  of  a  musical  hostess. 

A  quintette  club,  which  has  migrated  from  Bordeaux  to 
give  the  Parisians  the  "  quite  too  utter,"  is  playing  one  of 
Beethoven's  pathetic  sonatas. 

A  beefy  Briton,  ensconced  in  a  corner,  bursts  into  a  pas- 
sion of  weeping. 

"  Oh,  the  poor,,  dear  man  ! "  says  the  hostess,  "  I  ought  to 
have  remembered  that  his  wife  died  only  two  years  ago,  and 
that  she  used  to  play  that  sonata  every,  evening  after  dinner. 
Isn't  it  a  pity?" 

"Yes,  indeed,"  chorus  the  ladies. 

"Je  voo  croy  byang,"  murmurs  the  blubbering  Briton 
through  his  salt,  salt  tears,  "  it  reminds  me  of  a  certain  brand 
of  port  I  used  to  drink  every  evening.  Never  been  able  to 
get  another  bottle  of  it." 


Warning  to  lovers,  from  the  Coii7'rier  de  San  Francisco  ; 

A  kiss  fatal. 

It  is  somes  days  ago  that  Mademoiselle  Minnie  Rail — girl  charming 
which  entered  in  her  sixteenth  spring — found  herself  in  the  salon  of  her 
father,  at  Keokuk,  Iowa,  in  head-at-head  with  Monsieur  Charley  Gray, 
her  fianced. 

They  were  seated  upon  one  sofa,  and  Charley  insisted  for  that  she 
fixed  the  day — ah  !  ever  blessed  ! — of  their  union. 

The  lady,  importunated,  besieged,  reduced  to  render  herself,  finished 
at  last  by  responding  that  it  would  be  in  the  current  of  May. 

Transported  to  the  heaven  seventh,  Charley  threw  the  arms  around 
of  the  waist  of  his  fianced,  and  attracted  her  to  him  by  a  movement 
lively  and  passioned. 

The  young  girl  pushed  a  scream  sharp,  and  cried  herself :  "  'O  Charley, 
I  am  dead  !  " 

Then  her  head  refell  upon  the  shoulder  of  her  lover- too-passioned, 
and  he  recognized  that  she  was  well  dead. 

His  cries  desperates  attracted  the  family,  which  precipitated  itself  in 
the  salon. 

One  doctor,  called  at  the  haste,  declared  that  the  resources  of  the 
science  were  impuissant  in  this  case. 

He  has  manifested  the  opinion  that  the  defunct,  which  was  frail,  del- 
icate, and  suffering  of  a  malady  of  heart,  had  eproved  a  too  quick 
emotion. 

Is  it  that  the  girls  Californiennes  are  also  frail  as  was  this-here? 

Dear  Courrier,  we  have  no  practical  knowledge  of  the 
matter,  but  we  do  not  think  it. 


Tropheureux. — To  the  wife  of  Jean  Tropheureux,  on  the  15th  of 
April,  a  son. 

This  is  what  the  paper  said.  But  a  week  after  it  would  be 
impossible  to  print  what  J.  T.  said.  So  the  baby  was  exiled 
to  a  distant  room,  with  its  nurse,  and  a  speaking-tube  con- 
nected them  with  the  marital  chamber. 

For  the  first  time  in  a  week  Tropheureux  slept. 

But  at  midnight  he  started  up  in  bed,  and  grabbed  Mrs. 
T.  by  the  hair. 

"Do  you  hear  that  cussed  baby?"  he  howled,  " 

it" 

"Jean,"  said  Mrs.  T.,  sourly,  "you  have  been  drinking — 
go  to  sleep." 

"Sleep  !"  he  shrieked,  "  I  wish  I  could.     Listen  !" 

And  as  he  paused  Mrs.  T.  heard  plainly  the  melancholy 
music  of  her  first  born. 

Writh  a  howl  Mr.  T.  darted  from  the   room.      When 
entered  the  other  one  what  did  he  behold  ? 

The  nurse  had  given  the  rubber  mouthpiece  of  the 
tube  to  the  infant— to  quiet  it. 


' 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


COULISSES    CHAT. 

The  city  is  full  of  actors  and  actresses,  some  of 
them  old  friends,  most  of  them  new  to  us.  In  Tom 
Keene's  company  are  one  or  two  promoted  to  import- 
ant places  who  have  bravely  borne  a  banner  at  the 
old  California,  and  in  Raymond's  party  I  recognize 
one  whose  line  was  small  business  in  utility  under  the 
management  of  John  McCullough.  Ed.  Buckley,  as 
he  is  best  known,  plays  leading  support  to  Raymond. 
He  was  one  of  that  small  band  who,  under  Hooley's 
name,  struggled  against  fate  in  Maguire's  little  thea- 
tre on  Bush  Street.  A  good  many  of  that  company 
have  grown  famous,  and  Buckley,  though  he  is  not 
making  so  much  money  as  Crane,  and  is  still  behind 
James  O'Neil  in  reputation  and  salary,  has  done  good 
work  and  "got  himself  liked"  Eastward.  But  you 
could  not  throw  a  stone  down  Kearny  or  Bush  Street 
without  striking  an  actor.  Let  me  see — "The  Strat- 
egists "  and  "  The  Tourists  "  are  out.  The  Gus  Wil- 
liams party  and  Robson  and  Crane  left  on  Monday 
to  astonish  the  interior  towns.  We  have  the  Ray- 
mond party — I  suppose  fifteen  people,  the  Tom  Keene 
party — twenty-one  people,  the  Claxton  party — eight- 
een people,  the  Willie  Edouin  party — ten  or  twelve 
people.  These,  with  the  Baldwin  company  proper, 
and  the  Wyman  Company,  are  in  town.  On  the  road 
are  Bishop  and  the  "Widow  Bedott"  company,  the 
Snellbacker  Combination,  the  Mastodon  Minstrels,  the 
"Hazel  Kirke"  company,  "Fun  on  the  Bristol."  and 
one  or  two  others.  Truly  we  are  having  enough  of  the 
theatrical  business,  and  the  most  successful  of  them 
can  make  but  little  money.  But  it  is  a  little  too  much 
to  expect  that  San  Francisco  can  undertake  to  return 
the  fares  of  all  those  unnecessary  members  of  the  va- 
rious combinations,  the  unmitigated  extravagance  of 
useless  extra  baggage,  and  heavy  terms  for  the  attrac- 
tion. There  are  at  least  twelve  of  Tom  Keene's  com- 
pany that  might  have  been  left  in  the  East,  their 
places  being  filled  by  as  good,  if  not  better,  people 
procured  in  the  city.  The  railroad  does  not  recog- 
nize distinctions  of  talent,  and  Tom  Keene's  fare  is 
no  larger  than  that  of  his  worst  utility  man.  Ray- 
mond brought  scenery  on  which  the  freight  was  $800. 
I  can  forgive  him  for  bringing  that  harem  scene,  but 
not  at  such  a  fearful  cost  as  that  Fancy,  $800  is  $_j.o 
a  night  on  the  engagement,  more,  I  judge,  than  he 
pays  for  "Fresh,  the  American."  Those  extrava- 
gances naturally  tend  to  reduce  the  sympathy  of  the 
public  for  a  manager  who  loses  money.  But  what 
managers  and  agents  expect  to  get  back  from  the 
public  may  be  estimated  by  the  fact  that  one  combi- 
nation, not  particularly  lavish  in  its  advertising, 
brought  one  thousand  pounds  of  printing  for  the  city 
and  interior,  at  15  cents  a  pound  freight.  What  do 
a  manager  and  a  company  spend  that  they  expect  the 
public  to  pay  them  back  ?  Let  us  see :  The  fares  of 
two  managers,  the  fares  of  the  entire  company,  the 
lithographs  and  printing,  (now  very  expensive,)  the 
accessories  and  necessaries,  and  the  freight  upon 
them,  the  salaries  of  the  company,  their  living  expen- 
ses, extra  salaries  for  the  trip  to  California,  the  local 
advertising,  and  the  cost  of  billing  and  additional 
printing,  the  rent  of  the  theatre,  the  salaries  of  the 
fixed  employees,  the  fitting  up  of  the  stage  and  paint- 
ing of  fresh  scenery,  the  orchestra  expenses,  gas,  and 
little  bills  about  the  stage,  auditorium  and  box-office, 
and  possibly  a  royalty.  The  receipts  are  divided  up, 
and  in  the  case  of  big  attractions  as  much  as  sixtv  per 
cent,  of  the  gross  receipts  go  to  the  company,  leaving 
the  manager  forty  to  pay  for  the  theatre,  the  fares, 
(perhaps  both  ways. )  and  extra  baggage.  There  can 
not  be  a  fortune  in  theatrical  management  when  the 
houses  are  filled  every  night ;  and  heaven  knows  how 
much  money  is  spent  in  telegraphing,  for  even  con- 
tracts are  telegraphed  nowadays. 

Tom  Keene  has  not  hit  his  old  friends  very  hard,  I 
fear.  The  houses  have  not  been  large  enough  to  add* 
to  the  prestige  he  had  brought  from  the  East,  nor  to 
satisfy  Mr.  Locke  for  his  great  risk  in  bringing  him 
here,  I  fear  he  has  come  back  too  soon.  We  have 
not  forgotten  him  quite  sufficiently  to  recognize  any 
marvelous  improvement  ;  and  the  reception  given 
him  on  Monday  night,  however  flattering  to  him 
from  a  friendly  point  of  view,  was  not  the  endorse- 
ment of  San  Francisco  of  a  great  artistic  success. 
But  I  think  Keene's  old  admirers  cannot  help  feeling 
that  this  is  not  his  business,  but  Cole's  ;  and  there 
has  been  too  much  of  a  display  about  "  Keene,  the 
tragedian,"  to  please  those  who  watched  him  melo- 
dramatically snatch  the  laurel  from  Booth  and  Mc- 
Cullough in  "Julius  Csesar"  at  the  California.  It 
does  not  look  at  all  well  to  see  the  posters  of  Shake- 
speare flashing  in  gaudy  colors  from  the  walls  of  the 
city  ;  nor  can  I  dissociate  the  advertisement  from  the 
contiguous  announcements  of  Cole's  Circus.  San 
Francisco  likes  modest  people,  and  we  are  slow  to 
accept  the  diction  of  a  circus  poster  about  the  legiti- 
mate, even  if  we  may  have  a  desire  to  help  our  old 
friends  on  the  stage.  I  hinted  last  week  that  "  Ham- 
let "  would  not  give  the  new  star  such  a  fair  chance 
to  catch  the  public  as  "  Richelieu"  and  "  Richard  III." 
It  has  seriously  affected  the  engagement,  and  1  doubt 
if  it  did  not  cause  Mr.  Keene  some  mortification. 
Had  he  opened  in  "Richard"  I  fee!  sure  that  he 
would  have  created  much  more  excitement. 

"  Fresh,  the  American,"  has  been  steadily  picking 
up  on  the  very  good  house  it  drew  on  Monday  night, 
and  Raymond  will  doubtless  come  out  fairly  well. 
He  will  play  "  Colonel  Sellers"  and  "  Risks"  before 
he  leaves  us. 

I  am  told  that  "The  Two  Orphans"  drew  55,000 
last  week  at  the  Baldwin,  and  "The  Double  Mar- 
riage" has  done  a  very  good  business.  This  is  a  straw 
that  shows  which  waylhe  wind  blows,  and  seems  to 
point  to  the  taste  of  the  public  changing  to  heavier 
entertainment,  because  I  think  we  have  had  much 
better  companies  than  the  Kate  Claxton  company. 

It  would  seem  as  if  the  "Hazel  Kirke"  company 
would  be  here  just  in  time  to  do  a  big  business  at  the 
California. 

In  Monday  night  Widow  Bedott  will  appear  at  the 
Standard.  The  Willie  Edouin  company  goes  into 
the  interior.  I  am  sorry  they  are  going.  I  have 
thoroughly  enjoyed  their  performances,  and  I  have 
noticed,  what  I  most  admired  in  them,  that  to  poor 
houses  they  have  played  with  more  good  humor  than 
to  full  ones.  In  "  Robinson  Crusoe,"  Miss  Ather- 
ton  and  Willie  Edouin  have  played  their  old  parts. 
Miss  Lina  Merville  has  proved  the  best  Polly  Hop- 
kins 1  have  seen  at  all,  having  that  peculiarly  piquant 
idea  of  the  part  which  fits  the  spirit  of  the  burlesque, 
and  which  is  enjoyable  to  all  audiences.  That  laugh 
of  Miss  Elmore's  is  catching.  Kruger  will  be  heard 
of  yet  as  one  of  the  best  of  comedians.  I  am  soiry 
they  have  not  met  with  the  appreciation  they  most 
undoubtedly  deserve. 

"  Pun  on  the  Bristol"  comes  on  the  30th  to  Bald- 

-  :-  It  will  run  as   long  as  the  public  want  it. 

ihe  theatre  will  close  for  a  couple  of  weeks,  to 

roughly  overhauled,  refitted,  redecorated,  and 

\  y  put  into  first-class  condition.     By  the  time 


it  is  is  ready,  Mr.  Maguire  will  have  a  stock  company 
here  to  open  it,  possibly  with  the  Union  Square 
plays,    "A_False  Friend,"  "The   Banker's  Daugh- 


comparatively  "way  up"  (that  is  too  apropos  to  re 
sist)  was  the  pleasure  afforded  by  a  delightful  render- 
ing of  the  Chopin  Prelude  and  Mazurka,  arranged  as 


ter,"  etc.     The  leading   lady  will   be  Miss  Jeffreys- I  a  string  quartette  by  Louis  Schmidt  Jr.     These°beau- 
Lewis,  who  is  engaged  for  a  year;  the  leading  man  |  tiful  little  compositions  were  played  once  before  by 

the  same  quartette— Mr.  Schmidt  and  his  three  sons 
— at  the  Schmidt  concerts  last  winter,  and  since  then 
their  memory  has  been  held  dear  by  all  who  heard 
them  at  that  time.     The  Prelude  comes  to  one  like 


will  be  Mr.  Henry  Crisp  ;  and  it  is  likely  that  amoni, 
the  company  will  be  Lewis  Morrison  and  Miss  Rose 
Wood. 

The  Snellbaker  Combination  is  something  novel  in 
entertainments.      It   is  a  gigantic  concern,    and  the 
peculiarity  is  that  there  are  two  or  three  performances 
going  on  upon  the  stage  at  one  time, 
at  the  Bush  Street. 

After  them  Mr.  Locke  has  the  Mastodon  Minstrels 
to  arrive,  the  chief  feature  of  whom  is  an  old  favorite. 
Billy  Emerson. 

Negotiations  were  entered  into  with  a  view  to  the 
Birch  and  Backus  Minstrels  coming  out  to  one  of  our 
theatres;  but  their  terms  were  only  $15,000  paid 
down,  and  fares,  for  «four  weeks  ! 

Sam  Colville  bought  the  right  to  "  The  World ' 
for  $2,500.  He  sold  it,  retaining  Boston  and  Phila- 
delphia for  himself,  for  $16,000  !  Colville  always  was 
lucky.  He  is  to  produce  "Michel  Strogoff,"  of 
which  he  also  holds  the  right,  with  great  effect  and  at 
great  expense  in  New  York. 

John  A.  Stevens,  who  is,  beyond  all.  the  worst  star 
actor  I  ever  met  with,  has  been  announcing  that  be 
made  $10,000  in  California.  Stevens  had  to  take 
over  the  Standard  on  his  own  account,  because  the 
management  refused  to  force  a  run  of  "Passion's 
Slave  "  to  empty  benches  or  papered  houses.  He 
did  not,  I  am  very  certain,  draw  $10,000  gross,  much 
less  make  that  profit.  He  was  simply  an  unmitigated 
failure  here. 

Miss  Agnes  Proctor  was  taken  ill  on  Monday  night, 
and  Miss  Courtney  Barnes  (Mrs.  Raymond)  played 
the  part  of  Erema  in   "Fresh."  RACONTEUR, 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 


The  "Grand  Farewell  Concert"  of  Mr.  Katzenbach. 


Our  concert-going  public,  in  its  faithful  attendance 
upon  the  various  benefits  alone  that  have  taken  place 
of  late,  shows  itself,  musically  speaking,  to  possess 
the  "dilating  powers  of  an  anaconda."  During 
the  entire  season  this  particular  form  of  melodi- 
ous entertainment  has  flourished  abundantly,  and 
the  fashion  of  everybody's  offering  a  testimonial  to 
everybody  else,  has  resulted  in  successive  combina- 
tions of  local  talent  which  would  put  the  ingenuity  of 
a  kaleidoscope  to  shame.  The  latest  of  these  well- 
meaning  and  harmless  affairs,  a  ' '  grand  farewell  "  to 
Mr.  F.  Katzenbach,  took  place  in  B'nai-B'rith  Hall 
on  Friday  evening  of  last  week.  "  Why  a  grand 
farewell?"  one  might  be  tempted  to  ask.  with  par- 
donable curiosity.  And  yet,  "  Why  not?"  as  the 
March  hare  said  to  Alice.  Yes,  a  grand  farewell, 
with  the  Schmidt  Quintette,  Mr.  Mansfeldt,  and  half- 
a-dozen  good  amateurs  to  play,  and  Mrs.  Blake-Al- 
verson  with  Mr.  Charles  Dungan  to  do  the  vocal  parts. 
An  interesting  programme  besides  ;  mixed  of  course, 
but  well  mixed,  and  very  smoothly  carried  out. 

There  was  the  first  movement  from  a  Mendelssohn 
Octette  to  begin  with,  a  composition  overflowing  with 
that  joyous  and  delicate  refinement  so  characteristic 
of  all  that  sprung  from  the  thought  of  a  glad  and 
sunny  genius.  But,  as  Schumann  has  said,  "Why 
so  many  words  about  such  music  ?  What  avails  it  to 
dissect  the  Graces,  to  weigh  moonshine  ?  He  who 
comprehends  the  poets' language  will  also  understand 
this.  And  though  we  have  lately  been  informed  by 
somebody  in  Jena  that  Mendelssohn's  imagination 
often  fails  to  attain  the  correct  height,  why,  go  hang 
thyself,  hop-o'-my-thumb  from  Jena,  if  this  lovely 
world  seems  to  thee  too  lowly." 

The  second  number,  which  was  to  have  been  a  song 
by  Mr.  Nesfield.  was  omitted  on  account  of  the  ab- 
sence of  that  gentleman,  and  the  octette  was  followed 
by  Mr.  Mansfeldt's  selections  for  the  piano  :  "  Chant 
du  Matin,"  Boscovitz ;  "Impromptu."  Raff;  and 
"  Valse,  E  major,"  Rubinstein.  Mr.  Mansfeldt  plays 
so  often  in  concert  that  his  style  is  sufficiently  well- 
known,  and,  one  might  add,  his  repertoire  also. 
There  is  a  certain  nervous  adroitness  about  his  ready 
playing  that  attracts,  while  it  does  not'  continue  to 
magnetize  his  listeners,  and  one  cannot  quite  under- 
stand why  such  an  expenditure  of  cause  should  result 
in  an  unaccountable  poverty  of  effect.  You  have 
seen  children  rub  a  bit  of  amber  to  excite  the  elec- 
tricity that  lies  in  its  suave,  golden  depths.  They 
rub  long  and  vigorously — very  vigorously  indeed — 
and  then  hold  the  yellow  gum  above  littie  shreds  of 
torn  paper,  which  fly  to  it  like  birds,  for  one  brief, 
mysterious  moment,  but  afterwards  drop  away.  A 
vast  amount  of  friction  goes  apparently  to  waste  ; 
for  a  great  deal  of  rubbing  gives  only  a  parody  of 
power  over  the  white-winged  paper  birds.  Le  jeu  tie 
vaut  pas  la  chanddle;  and  this  is  a  little  as  Mr. 
Mansfeldt's  playing  seems. 

In  view  of  our  having  missed  number  two,  Mrs. 
Alverson  kindly  filled  its  place  with  a  song  of  Sulli- 
van's, "  The  Lost  Chord."  For  all  that  it  is  only  a 
simple  ballad,  the  composition  is  capable  of  a  very 
effective  interpretation,  and  Mrs.  Alverson  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  made  the  most  of  it.  She 
has  a  pleasant,  .well-controlled  voice,  which  would 
doubtless  have  appeared  to  better  advantage  in  the 
setting  of  a  less  obtrusive  accompaniment ;  but  ow- 
ing to  a  good  deal  of  piano  and  organ  together,  and 
the  added  castanet-effect  produced  by  the  snapping 
of  Mr.  Schmidt's  fingers  at  the  young  man  who  for- 
got to  blow  the  organ,  the  song  itself  became  of  ne- 
cessity a  secondary  matter  entirely.  Later,  in  ' '  Ama- 
lia,"  by  Millard,  the  singer  had  fairer  opportunities, 
but  the  selection — written  for  a  male  voice — was  in- 
sipid and  tame,  and  consequently  unfortunate. 

A  programme  without  a  varying  temperature  of  ex- 
cellence, however,  would  be  as  flat  and  as  uninterest- 
ing as  a  country  where  the  thermometer  never  went 
up  or  down — a  country  without  a  climate.  Fancy  the 
chief  corner-stone  of  ordinary  conversation  taken 
away,  or  in  other  words,  the  weather  annihilated,  and 
you  have  pictured  to  yourself  the  worst  possible  catas- 
trophe that  could  befall  the  polite  society  of  any  one 
place  on  the  whole  round  earth.  It  would  be  al- 
most as  bad  for  musical  people  if  what  might  be 
called  the  climate  of  the  concert-room  was  addicted  to 
showing  too  uniform  an  average.  Of  course  nobody 
wants  to  vibrate  between  extremes  of  arctic  cold  and  ! 
tropic  heat  in  musical  interpretations,  but  it  is  pleas- 
ant, as  was  said  before,  to   have  a 


the  sudden  cry  of  a  heavy  sorrow,  long  since  buried 
(  and  put  away  from  sight,  but  remembered  forever 
It  follows  Keene  with  all  the  pathos  of  resignation-  No  soul  has  yet 
found  a  shelter,  however  protected,  serene,  and  celes- 
tially calm,  that  may  not  be  invaded  and  surprised,  at 
some  time  or  other,  by  those  uncalendered  storms  of 
emotion  which  sweep  across  all  human  experience 
with  rude  or  gentle  force.  Some  ineffable  regret 
moved  Chopin  to  write  that  Prelude.  Nothing  that 
could  be  changed,  or  remedied,  or  undone;  something 
merely  to  be  borne,  and  something,  too,  of  which  he 
had  resolved  never  to  speak  again.  It  was  daring  tact 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Smith  that  ventured  the  Mazurka 
directly  after  the  prelude.  It  might  have  jarred,  but 
strangely  did  not.  Mr.  Schmidt  dares  a  good  many 
things.  His  violin  solo,  "Airs  Russes,"  by  Wien- 
iawski,  for  example— how  could  he,  with  the  echo  of 
Mr.  Schnitzler's  tone  scarcely  cold  in  the  beautiful 
atmosphere  it  made  for  itself?  The  Schmidts  have 
talent ;  of  course,  nobody  wants  to  deDy  that  very 
palpable  fact.  But  it  was  hard  to  listen  and  be  con- 
tent, the  other  evening,  even  to  Mr.  Louis  and  Mr. 
Ernst,  with  the  memory  of  the  Mendelssohn  Quin- 
tette so  fresh  and  so  near.  It  is  not  because  Mr. 
Schnit2ler,  and  Mr.  Giese,  and  the  others  have  pres- 
tige, or  because  they  came  from  Europe,  or  Boston, 
or  Jericho,  but  because  their  music  was  so  unap- 
proachably artistic,  so  smooth,  so  mellow,  so  free 
from  spot  or  blemish.  The  contrast  would  appear  in 
the  movement  from  the  Rubinstein  quintette  played 
by  the  Schmidts.  Finely  as  Miss  Alice  filled  'the 
piano  part,  there  was  still  that  shrillness  of  tone  from 
the  strings,  that  lack  of  breadth  and  repose,  the  ab- 
sence of  that  something  that  subdues  and  ethereal- 
izes  until  all  grossness  has  passed  away,  and  music 
becomes  less  an  experience  than  a  fine,  intangible 
feeling. 

Mr.  Dungan  sang  with  great  satisfaction  to  the 
audience  the  "Chanson  du  Toreador"  from  "Car- 
men, "  and  a  salt-water  sailor  song  as  an  encore,  that 
was  as  good  as  a  tonic  to  hear.  Mr.  Ernst  Schmidt 
played  with  much  taste  a  "  Nocturne"  by  Davidoff, 
and  the  charming  "Gavotte"  by  Popper,  which  he 
has  done  before.  The  concluding  numbers  were  a 
duet,  "L'Addio."  from  Donizetti,  by  Mrs.  Alverson 
and  Mr.  Dungan,  and  a  Bach  "  Praeludium,"  for 
piano,  organ,  violins,  and  'cellos.  Gounod  should 
have  been  credited  on  the  programme  for  his  lovely 
"Ave  Maria"  melody,  which  has  become  a  more 
famous  part  of  the  Prelude  than  the  original  compo- 
sition itself.     "Honor  to  whom  honor  is  due." 

F.  A, 


SOCIETY    GOSSIP. 

The  movements  and  whereabouts  of  society  people, 
and  others  more  or  less  known,  may  be  gossipped 
about  as  follows  :  Miss  Jennie  Houghton,  of  Oak- 
land, will  go  to  Monterey  in  a  few  days,  to  spend  the 
early  summer.  Judge  and  Mrs.  Turner  are  at  the 
Park  Hotel,  Alameda.  Eugene  Sullivan,  after  an  ex- 
tended trip  throughout  the  East,  and  Arizona,  and 
New  Mexico,  has  returned  home.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Frederick  G.  Merchant  and  their  son  go  to  Monterey 
to-day.  Mrs.  Pond  Martin,  of  Oakland,  has  lately 
returned  from  the  East.  Ex-Senator  Booth,  accom- 
panied by  his  brother,  Lyman  Booth,  and  Mr.  Du- 
lavny  of  Illinois,  arrived  in  San  Francisco  on  Friday 
evening  last,  after  visiting  Sierra  Madre  Villa.  Sunny 
Slope,  and  other  attractive  localities  in  Los  Angeles 
County.  Mrs.  Henry  Myers  and  daughter  are  at 
Piedmont  Springs.  A.  A.  Cohen  has  returned  from 
the  East.  Mrs.  Joseph  Cook.  Mrs.  Redding,  and 
Miss  Nannie  Crane,  of  Oakland,  contemplate  sum- 
mering at  Kellogg.  H.  C.  Jarrett,  the  famous  dram- 
atic manager,  arrived  in  San  Francisco  on  Saturday 
last.  Hon.  Wm.  McKinley,  of  Canton,  Ohio,  is  in 
the  city.  Mr.  Justice  Field  and  wife  are  planning  a 
European  trip  for  the  coming  summer.  Miss  Hussy, 
of  Oakland,  is  making  preparations  for  an  Eastern 
trip.  Mrs.  Ira  Hoit  is  at  Monterey  for  a  few  weeks. 
I.  S.  Van  Winkle  and  family  have  taken  up  their 
summer  residence  at  San  Rafael.  Mrs.  Davis,  of  the 
Grand,  is  at  Belmont.  Mrs.  Drury  Melone  came 
down  from  Oak  Knoll  on  Monday  last  for  a  day  or 
two.  Mrs.  Lull  will  remain  at  Saratoga  two  or  three 
weeks.  Chaplain  and  Mrs.  Rayner,  of  Angel  Island, 
are  at  Litton  Springs.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Robin- 
son, and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  Hawes.  and  Mrs. 
Caroline  Hawes  have  been  visiting  Monterey.  W. 
B.  Strong,  general  manager  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka 
and  Santa  Fe  Railroad,  and  ].  F.  Goddard.  general 
freight  agent,  arrived  in  San  Francisco  on  Tuesday 
last.  Senator  Fair  leaves  for  Virginia  City  in  a  day 
or  two.  Commodore  Spotts.  who  some  time  ago 
was  ordered  to  make  preparations  to  succeed  to  the 
command  of  the  Brazil  station,  and  who  has  been  to 
Washington  and  returned,  will  leave  here  in  a  few 
days  for  New  York,  from  which  port  he  sails  for  Rio 
de  Janeiro  on  the  4th  of  June  ;  the  commodore's  fam- 
ily, however,  will  remain  in  San  Francisco.  Commo- 
dore Colhoun  is  on  his  way  from  the  East  to  San 
Francisco,  and  will  succeed  to  the  position  lately  filled 
by  Commodore  Spotts.  Robert  Sherwood  is  at  Bodie. 
George  Davidson  has  been  elected  president  of  the 
Geographical  Society,  and  Ogden  Hoffman.  John  R. 
Jarboe,  and  William  Lane  Booker,  Vice-Presidents. 
Naval  Constructor  Much  has  resumed  his  duties  at 
the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard.  Commodore  and  Mrs. 
Colhoun  and  their  two  daughters  will  arrive  in  San 
Francisco  on  to-day's  train,  and  will  soon  go  to  house- 
keeping in  some  fashionable  quarter.  W.  W.  Battles 
and  wife,  F.  W.  Fowler,  Mrs.  Adam  Grant,  James 
Findly  and  wife,  are  at  Paraiso  Springs.  F.  G. 
Newlands,  W.  Sharon,  Alexander  Badlam,  and  C. 
W.  Howard  have  been  spending  a  few  days  at  Calis- 
toga.  D.  B.  Woolf  contemplates  taking  up  his  per- 
manent residence  in  Los  Angeles.  Mrs.  Judge 
Wallace  and  her  daughter  are  at  ionoma.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Henrv  Wetherbee,  ot  Fruit  Vale,  entertained  a 
large  number  ol  their  Alameda  and  San  Francisco 
friends  on  Saturday  afternoon  last;  an  excellent  re- 
past was  served  about  six  o'clock,  after  which  there 
arying  tempera-  j  was  a  rich  treat    in  choice    vocal   and    instrumental 


Mrs.  Lucien  Herman  has  gone  to  Monterey,  in  com- 
pany with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Friedler,  of  Lake  County. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Scott  have  gone  to  San  Rafael 
for  the  summer.  Paymaster  A.  S.  Kenny,  U.  S.  N., 
who  lately  arrived  here  as  purchasing  agent  of  the 
Rodgers.  is  at  the  Palace.  At  last  accounts  Mrs.  A. 
D.  Starr  and  Miss  Starr  were  at  Naples.  Mrs.  J. 
Coleman  and  her  daughter  left  for  the  Eastern  Suites 
yesterday  morning.  On  the  1st  instant  Mrs.  and  Miss 
Green  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peddar  were  at  the  Conti- 
nental Hotel.  Paris.  Major  C.  H.  Whipple,  U.  S. 
A.,  arrived  in  San  Francisco  on  Sunday  las L  Mrs. 
Doctor  J.  H.  Hatch  and  Miss  Etta  Tracy  go  to  Mon- 
terey in  June  to  stay  a  month  or  two.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Foard  have  left  the  Palace,  and  taken  up  their  resi- 
dence on  Geary  Street.  Ensign  Ridgely  Hunt,  who 
was  detached  from  the  Alaska  on  the  7th  ultimo,  is 
acting  as  private  secretary  to  his  father,  now  at  the 
head  of  the  Navy  Department.  Miss  Sullivan  is  vis- 
iting Mrs.  Kautz.  Miss  Emma  Crocker,  of  Sacra- 
mento, and  Mrs.  Edgerton  were  about  to  leave  the 
continent  for  London  at  last  accounts.  Mr.  Clarke 
Crocker  and  family  and  Miss  Wallace  were  still  at 
Vienna.  Commodore  Shufeldt,  the  bearer  of  the 
Chinese  treaties,  arrived  in  San  Francisco  on  Tuesday 
last  Mrs.  Homer  King  will  shortly  go  to  Napa  Soda 
Springs,  to  stay  a  few  weeks  ;  she  is  now  visiting  her 
father  and  mother  at  Napa.  Mrs.  S.  Cowan,  Mrs. 
J.  S.  Curtis,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Hamilton,  ].  C. 
Kennell  and  wife.  Miss  West,  and  Mrs.  Garnett  and 
maid  are  at  Mark  West  Springs,  Sonoma  County. 
Miss  Shafter  will  go  to  Calistoga  Saturday,  to  stay  a 
day  or  two.  John  Birmingham  went  East  on  Wed- 
nesday last. 

Among  those  who  have  taken  quarters  at  the  Hotel 
del  Monte,  Monterey,  during  the  past  week,  are  the 
following-named  San  Franciscans:  A.  J.  Bailey  and 
wife.  Miss  A.  Lusk,  E.J.  Cahill.  E.  Meyer,  William 
Alvord,  H.  B.  Alvord,  Dr.  McNultyand  wile,  George 
Hearst  and  wife.  H.  J.  Thornton,  Augustus).  Bowie 
Jr.,  and  wife,  two  children,  and  servant ;  Mrs.  I. 
Friedlander  and  maid.  Miss  Friedlander,  Miss  May 
Friedlander,  W.  F.  Harrison.  E.  J.  Coleman,  Mrs. 
W.  M.  Gwin,  Miss  Carrie  Gwin,  C.  Sanders  and 
wife,  S.  H.  Gashwiier  and  family,  Edward  F.  Bent 
and  wife,  F.  C.  De  Long,  wife  and  servant.  C.  Lov- 
ell,  R.  S.  S.  Lovell  Jr.,  J.  A.  Gibbs  and  wife;  also, 
J.  G.  Baker.  Mrs.  E.  Montgomery,  Mrs.  Woolrich, 
George  W.  Marlin  and  wife,  of  Oakland  ;  J.  R.  Wat- 
son and  wife,  Miss  Ethel  Watson,  B.  R.  Crocker  and 
wife,  Miss  Crocker.  Sacramento  ;~Dr.  F.  K.  Ledyard 
and  wife,  W.  D.  Allison,  F.  W.  Christopher  and 
wife,  San  Jose ;  J.  H.  Jewell  and  wife,  Marysville ; 
Miss  Mary  Stevens.  Berkeley.  General  Beale  is  again 
at  the  Palace,  where  he  will"  remain  for  two  or  three 
weeks,  and  then  return  to  Washington.  Commander 
R.  M.  Berry,  of  theAW^wj,  isat  theOccidental.  Major 
G.  W.  Macfarlane,  of  Kalakaua's  staff,  arrived  by 
the  City  of  Sydney  a  few  days  ago,  on  his  way  to  Eu- 
rope to  join  the  king.  Ex-Congressman  Wren,  of 
Nevada,  is  at  the  Grand.  C.  Matheson  and  Joe 
Clark,  of  San  Francisco,  are  at  Andeison's  Springs, 
Lake  County.  Captain  Charley  Eagan,  V.  S.  A.,  is 
in  from  Arizona.  Captain  Kohl,  of  San  Mateo,  con- 
templates a  trip  to  Arizona  and  New  Mexico.  The 
Misses  Corbett  took  a  little  run  up  to  the  city  from 
San  Mateo  on  Tuesday  last.  Miss  Jennie  Flood  has 
been  visiting  Mare  Island.  Mrs.  Senator  Fair  and 
Mrs.  Doctor  Spaulding  have  been  up  to  the  Gevsers. 
The  Misses  McAllister,  of  Benicia,  have  returned 
home.  Mrs.  [.  W.  Brown  is  at  San  Rafael.  George 
F.  Baker,  of  San  Jose,  goes  to  Europe  in  a  few- 
weeks.  E,  E.  Hewett,  a  prominent  officer  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  is  at  the  Palace.  Miss 
Mackay,  it  is  said,  is  engaged  to  be  married  to  Count 
d'Harcourt.  a  relative  of  Marshal  MacMahon. 


The  lady  mentioned  in  this  paragraph  is  well-known 
inSan  Francisco.  Shewasa  Miss  Mamie  Thornberg, 
and  for  the  last  two  seasons  in  London  she  has  been 
in  repute  as  a  professional  beauty  :  "At  Torquay,  a 
fortnight  ago,  Mrs.  Cropper  was  driving  a  very  spir- 
ited little  pony  in  a  buggy,  when,  one  of  the  town 
carriages  racing  with  the  pony,  it  became  unm.-inage- 
ble.  The  two  vehicles  came  in  contact,  and  the 
smaller,  containing  Mrs.  Cropper  and  a  lady  friend, 
was  dashed  with- violence  on  the  ground.  Mrs.  Crop- 
per was  very  much  bruised  and  hurt,  and  had  her 
face  and  nose  severely  marked,  while  her  companion 
was  fortunately  very  little  damaged.  The  carriage 
was  broken  to  pieces,  and  the  pony  was  so  much  in- 
jured as  to  render  its  destruction  necessary." 


ture  of  excellence.  It  would  have  been  excessively  music.  E.  S.  Dennison  and  F.  W.  Stewart  and  wife, 
stupid  if  the  mercury  of  one's  critical  approbation  j  of  Oakland,  have  returned  from  the  East.  M.ijor  A. 
had  marked  the  same  number  of  degrees  while  Mr.  S.  Nicolson  arrived  from  the  East  on  Wednesday 
Mansfeldt  was  "giving  the  piano  a  turn" — as  an  odd  j  last,  Charles  Hookerandhis  eldest  daughter,  Jennie, 
old  Scotchman  puts  it — to  which  it  rose  before  the  have  gone  to  Europe,  to  be  absent  six  months. 
Mendelssohn  number  was  finished.  And  very  dull  !  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Goad  have  returned  from  their  delight- 
■indeed  if  it  had  shown  no  disposition  to  fluctuate  one  j  ful  European  trip.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fassett,  who  have 
way  or  the  other  while  Mrs.  Alverson  sang,  Other-  '  been  sojourning  on  the  Pacific  Coast  for  several 
wise,  we  should  none  of  us  be  aware  to  this  day  how    months,    left  for  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  on   Tuesday   last 


One  of  the  leaders  of  Parisian  fashion,  the  Prin- 
cesse  de  Sagan,  has  recovered  from  a  protracted  ill- 
ness, and  has  opened  her  house  to  illustrious  guests. 
The  Hotel  Sagan.  so  rich  in  artistic  treasures,  in  Go- 
belin tapestries,  in  the  relics  of  the  past  and  the  lux- 
uries of  the  present,  had  a  brilliant  appearance  on  a 
recent  evening.  Wherever  you  looked  were  flowers. 
At  the  foot  of  the  grand  staircase  there  was  a  group 
of  valets  in  the  liven-  of  the  house — red  and  gold — 
while  a  Swiss,  solemn  and  severe,  struck  the  marble 
floor  with  his  halberd  on  the  arrival  of  each  guest 
The  balustrades,  the  chandeliers,  and  brilliantly  illu- 
minated salons  were  all  festooned  with  rare  and  beau- 
tiful flowers,  Lord  and  Lady  Lytton  were  among 
the  guests. 

"Ladies'  hosiery,"  says  a  St.  Louis  scribe,  "is 
now  manufactured  of  the  most  luxurious  materials 
and  the  most  fanciful  and  costly  designs.  The  ex- 
pensive hose  now  runs  all  the  way  from  seven  to 
twenty-five  dollars  a  pair."  In  San  Francisco  it  runs  . 
very  high.  It  runs  higher,  we  think,  than  in  St  Louis. 
That  is,  in  dollars  and  cents,  we  mean.  The  West- 
ern scribe  goes  on  to  say  that  the  St.  Louis  ladies  are 
making  a  decided  stand  against  this  outrageous  ex- 
travagance. This  is  also  true  of  San  Francisco  hus- 
bands. We  have  not  noticed  it  in  the  ladies.  As 
for  the  bachelors,  they  set  their  faces  like  flints  against 
elaborate  hosiery — 011  a  windy  day. 


On  the  evening  of  theT3th  instant  the  silver  wed- 
ding of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  G.  Waite  was  celebrated  at 
their  residence,  in  Alameda.  Nearly  a  hundred  of 
the  more  intimate  friends  of  the  retiring  naval  offi- 
cer were  present.  Some  valuable  presents  in  silver 
were  given  ;  congratulatory  speeches  were  made  by 
Mr.  James  A.  Wagmire  and  others  ;  the  residence 
was  profusely  decorated  with  flowers  ;  and  a  wedding 
bell  of  immense  size  was  sent  in  by  a  friend  to  give 
eclat  to  the  occasion,  which  was  one  of  much  social 
enjoyment  to  all  participating. 


Spanish  lace  and  bronchial  colds  are  immensely 
fashionable,  only  the  lace  is  more  difficult  to  obtain 
than  the  cold.  That  may  be  found  in  all  the  open 
horse-cars. 

A  son-net — Your  neighbor's  pretty  daughter. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


THE    MAN    ABOUT    TOWN. 


San  Francisco  is  in  many  ways  a  provincial  city.  Wild 
horses  would  not  drag  this  from  me  were  I  talking  to  the 
supercilious  Gothamite  or  the  cultured  Bostonese.  But,  be- 
tween you  and  me,  O  reader  mine,  we  are  in  many  ways 
provincial.  And  where  we  are  peculiarly  and  preeminently 
provincial  is  in  our  walk.  To  sally  forth  upon  the  streets  of 
San  Francisco  would  often  amuse  me  did  it  not  oftener 
make  me  sad.  For  the  spectacle  there  presented  is  a  mel- 
ancholy one.  The  rule  of  "turn  to  the  right"  seems  to  be 
unknown.  You  must  make  a  mental  calculation  when  you 
approach  your  fellow-man  as  to  whether  he  is  possessed  of 
sense,  and  will  go  around  you,  or  is  an  idiot,  and  will  try  to 
walk  through  you.  If  he  is  a  hoodlum,  he  will,  of  course, 
walk  over  you.  As  to  the  women — bless  their  unreasonable 
little  souls  !— the  only  rule  that  I  have  evolved  is  this  :  fore- 
cast their  probable  direction,  and  then  go  that  way  ;  you 
will  thus  probably  avoid  them.  Another  rule,  which  some- 
times holds  good,  is  that  they  will  adhere  to  the  side  where 
the  shop-windows  are.  But  a  broad  and  general  rule  may 
be  laid  down,  touching  the  sex  upon  street  crossings  ;  it 
is  this  :  they  will  invariably,  even  at  the  utmost  risk  to  them- 
selves, take  the  left-hand  side  of  the  crossing.  This  may 
be  relied  on. 

I  have  long  thought  that  there  are  three  things  in  the  uni- 
verse whose  probable  course  can  never  be  forecast  with  any 
certainty — a  woman,  a  locomotive  off  the  track,  and  a  cow. 
Whenever  I  meet  any  one  of  these  uncertainly  dangerous 
objects,  I  stand  still  and  let  it  go  around  me.  It  is  always 
to  be  provided,  however,  that  if  you  get  directly  in  front  of  a 
locomotive,  you  will  be  knocked  down  ;  if  you  get  in  front  of 
a  woman  upon  a  crossing,  you  will  be  shoved  off.  The 
first  of  these  I  have  not  experienced  ;  the  second  I  have. 
One  of  the  most  disagreeable  features  of  meeting  a  woman 
is  this  :  you  will  occasionally  (mark  me — I  say  occasionally) 
meet  a  sensible  woman  ;  if  it  be  upon  a  crossing,  you  will  of 
course  turn  to  the  left,  where,  she  having  turned  to  the  right, 
you  will  collide.  She  will  then  fix  her  eyes  upon  you  with 
an  expression  of  gentle,  not  to  say  contemptuous,  pity;  and 
if  you  be  a  man  having  any  regard  for  the  laws  of  the  road, 
you  will  wish  that  you  were  dead  or  something.  For  con- 
temptuous pity  in  the  cold  eyes  of  a  thoroughly  sensible  wo- 
man is  not  pleasant. 

The  sex  has  a  pleasing  disregard  for  the  amenities  of  the 
street  which  fills  me  with  wonder  —  or  did  when  I  was 
younger.  The  other  day  I  saw  two  ladies  meet  upon  the 
sidewalk  in  front  of  the  Nevada  Block,  which  sidewalk  is 
somewhat  narrow,  as  you  all  know.  They  stopped  in  the 
center,  facing  each  other  ;  they  clasped  each  other's  little 
hands  ;  they  talked  about  each  other's  neighbors ;  they  poured 
scandal  into  the  porches  of  each  other's  ears,  and  finally 
they  regretfully  parted.  And  all  this  time  they  had  left 
about  six  inches  of  sidewalk  on  either  side,  and  the  mis- 
called lords  of  creation  had  to  wander  out  in  the  street.  Yet 
all  this  time  those  two  ladies  were  blissfully  unconscious  of 
their  sins  against  street  etiquette. 


Talking  of  walking,  you  will  find  in  "Vanity  Fair,"  else- 
where in  this  number,  (a  proof  of  which  I  chanced  to  see  on 
the  editor's  desk,)  a  discussion  of  the  question  whether 
a  gentleman  should  give  his  arm  to  a  lady  on  the  street  in  the 
daytime.  The  discussion  relates  to  St.  Louis  etiquette.  In 
this  city  the  custom  is  very  unusual.  In  fact,  in  San  Francis- 
can eyes,  it  gives  a  somewhat  provincial  air  to  a  couple.  Yet 
the  other  day  I  noticed  on  the  street  three  couples  thus 
linked.  The  first  was  evidently  an  honest  granger  and  his 
wife.  The  second,  two  members  of  a  variety  troupe  recently 
arrived  from  the  East,  and — shocking  to  say — the  man  was 
smoking.  Smile  indulgently,  O  reader;  so  did  I.  But  the 
third — ah,  the  third.  Well,  the  gentleman  was  a  foreigner 
of  rank  and  wealth  ;  the  lady,  too,  was  of  good  family ;  both 
were  of  Parisian  birth  and  breeding.  On  the  whole,  per- 
haps we  had  better  not  smile  at  the  granger. 


The  other  night  I  dropped  in  to  see  the  Edouin  troupe  in 
"  Robinson  Crusoe."  The  house  was  a  scanty  one,  indeed. 
And  yet  the  troupe  is  not  half  bad.  What  is  the  reason  that 
they  do  not  draw,  I  wonder  ?  Can  it  be  that  "  Raconteur  " 
was  right  when  he  said,  the  other  day,  that  it  was  because 
the  ladies  were  as  Caesar's  wife  was  not  ?  No,  he  can  not  be 
right,  for  when  they  played  the  same  piece  here  before  it 
drew  crowded  houses,  and  nothing  could  be  said  against  the 
character  of  the  troupe.  It  ought  to  draw,  for  there  are 
pretty  girls,  and  shapely  limbs,  and  absurd  comedians. 
Edouin  and  Kruger  are  a  host  in  themselves.  But  alas  ! 
the  once  fine  figure  of  Alice  Atherton  is  becoming  matronly, 
and  even  the  Crusoe  costume  does  not  set  her  off  so  trimly 
as  of  yore.  She  wears  the  willow  now,  while  the  palm  is 
borne  by  Miss  Lilian  Russell,  who  is,  i'  faith,  a  shapely  lass. 
But,  fairy  Lilian,  a  word  in  thine  ear — a  hole  thy  hosen  Jiad, 
what  time  I  saw  thee.  These  same  hosen,  which  were  of 
light  blue,  had  been  darned  with  blue  of  a  darker  shade,  as 
was  apparent  to  the  glassed  eye.  Limbs  so  dainty,  hosen  so 
azure,  will  ever  be  scanned  with  attentive  eye  of  baldhead, 
Lilian,  as  eke  of  callow  youth  ;  darn  discreetly,  then,  and 
choose  thy  colors  wisely. 

Can  you  tell  me  at  once — without  stopping  to  think,  with- 
out asking  any  one,  and  without  looking  in  the  dictionary — 
what  the  design  on  the  Baldwin  curtain  means  ?  Yes?  Well, 
what?  Ah,  I  thought  you  could  not.  To  be  frank  with  you, 
neither  can  I.  I  have  taken  the  trouble  to  find  out  several 
times,  but  I  forget  it  with  the  utmost  regularity.  But,  never- 
theless, that  same  curtain  is  to  me  a  well-spring  of  joy. 
Whenever  I  go  to  the  theatre  I  introduce  the  curtain  after 
the  first  act.  "  Can  you  tell  me,"  I  innocently  ask  my  friend, 
"  what  that  is  intended  to  represent  ? "  "  Why,  of  course," 
the  victim  will  at  once  respond,  "it  rep "  "Well,"  I  in- 
terrupt, "  I've  asked  at  least  a  dozen  persons,  and  not  one 
of  them  knew.     What  is  it?"     With   a  pleased    smile   the 

victim  goes  on  :  "Why,  it's  simple  enough.  It  represents 

hum — lemme  see.  It  represents  the  flight  of very  extra- 
ordinary I  can't  remember.  Well,  you  see,  it's  the  flight  of 
— hum — of  Thingumbob,  you  see,  from  Mount —  Mount — 
Mount — oh,  Mount  something  or  other,  accompanied  by " 


I  fix  my  eyes  coldly  upon  him.  "But,"  I  say,  "  I  knew  all 
that — that's  what  everybody  tells  me.     It's  the  names  I  want 

to  know."     "Well,  I  can't  remember  just  now,  but "  The 

bell  rings,  the  curtain  rises,  and  we  say  no  more,  but  I  am 
conscious  that  my  friend  hates  me  throughout  the  next  act. 
I  remember  I  once  asked  a  French  friend  of  mine  if  he 
could  tell  me.  "  Mais  certainement,"  he  replied,  "  c'est  l'en- 
levement,  ou  bien  la  fuite,  de — de — Chose  avec — avec — avec 
Machin,  vous  savez,  de — de — d'une  montagne  quelconque."  I 
looked  athimgravely ;  "Are you  sure?"  Iqueried;  "I  thought 
it  was  another  mountain."  My  remark  seemed  to  nettle 
him,  but  it  was  innocent  enough.  Let  no  one  give  himself 
the  trouble  to  send  me  word  as  to  what  the  design  means.  I 
do  not  want  to  be  told,  and  if  I  were  I  should  forget  it  ere 
the  setting  of  the  sun. 

In  the  list  of  young  ladies  who  received  diplomas  at  the 
Girls'  High  School  the  other  day,  I  noticed  a  "  Mollie,"  a 
"  Georgie,"  two  "  Fannies,"  a  "  Jessie,"  two  "  Minnies,"  four 
"Annies,"  two  "Maggies,"  a  "Susie,"  a  "Nellie,"  an  "Erne," 
a  "Tessie,"  a  "  Katie,"  and  a  "  Kittie."  There  is  also  a 
"  Sara."  I  was  pained  to  notice  among  these  dear  little 
names  several  old-fashioned  pra;nomens,  such  as  "  Mary," 
"Elizabeth,"  "Frances,"  "Anna,"  "Margaret,"  "Helen," 
and  "  Catherine."  There  was  even  a  "  Sarah  "  with  an  /:.  I 
am  sorry  for  this  unfortunate  young  lady.  If,  being  Ameri- 
can, she  cannot  drop  an  k,  let  her  at  least  spell  it  "Sallie." 


EDITORIAL    NOTES. 


On  Kearny  street,  the  other  day,  I  saw  a  young  woman 
attired  in  a  kind  of  plaid  stuff,  and  her  ensemble  was  a  pe- 
culiar one.  Its  peculiarity  lay  in  this — that  not  only  was 
the  dress  of  plaid,  but  her  hat,  her  mammoth  sunshade,  and 
her  boots  were  of  precisely  the  same  pattern.  She  sailed 
serenely  along,  looked  at  by  the  men,  stared  at  by  the 
women.  Need  it  be  said  that  she  was  supremely  happy  ? 
By  the  way,  how  extraordinary  it  is  that  women  should  so 
turn  and  stare  after  each  other.  One  would  think— the  sex 
does  so  excel  in  pin-point  warfare — that  they  would  try  to 
fill  the  soul  of  their  stylish  sister  with  bitterness  by  affecting 
not  to  see  her.  But  no — curiosity,  it  would  seem,  is  a 
stronger  passion  than  envy. 


The  plaid-clad  syren  reminded  me  of  something  I  saw  in 
Harper's  the  other  day.  In  describing  Portugal  a  writer 
said  that  it  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  in  Lisbon  streets  ladies 
dressed  entirely  in  purple.  This  is  the  result  of  their  hav- 
ing vowed  to  the  Virgin  to  wear  her  color  for  a  specified 
time.  All,  he  says,  is  of  purple — bonnet,  ribbons,  wrap, 
dress,  trimmings,  fan,  gloves,  boots,  stockings,  and — well, 
further  deponent  sayeth  not. 


I  saw  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  N.  Fresh,  of  New  York,  taking  the 
air  the  other  day.  I  speak  thus  because  I  had  seen  Mrs. 
Raymond  the  night  before  playing  her  own  part,  namely, 
that  of  wife  to  the  "  beautiful  being."  The  young  lady  bears 
a  marked  resemblance  to  her  mother,  Rose  Eytinge.  There 
is  a  striking  contrast  between  her  strong,  dark  face  and  the 
colorless  countenance  of  her  husband.  As  Beaconsfield 
might  have  said,  "The  one  is  the  intensified  typification  of 
Semiticism  ;  the  other  a  representative  of  the  short-nosed 
Saxon  unindividuality."  I  was  rather  disappointed  in  "Fresh"; 
it  is  too  preposterously  absurd.  But  inasmuch  as  the  audi- 
ence laughed  incessantly,  its  absurdity  is  of  no  great  mo- 
ment. The  harem  scene  differs  from  the  one  in  "  Fatinitza" 
in  that  the  inmates  are  correctly  costumed.  There  was  but 
one  pair  of  gauze  trousers,  and  even  in  these  the  extenuating 
circumstances  were  insufficient  to  win  the  approval  of 

ZULANO. 


The  goat,  says  the  Boston  Transcript,  is  a  native  of  the 
vacant  lots  about  cities,  and  there  are  lots  of  them.  The 
goat  is  omnivorous.  He  will  gtat  anything  that  he  sees,  and 
will  seize  anything  that  he  may  goat  His  principal  food, 
however,  is  play-bill.  He  is  very  fond  of  letters.  Let  us 
honor  him  for  his  love  of  bill  letters.  The  gentleman  goat  is 
called  Billy  ;  but  he  is  a  Billy  that  no  policeman  can  handle. 
The  lady  goats  are  called  Nanny.  This  is  their  ewe-Nanny- 
mous  name.  The  young  goat  is  called  a  kid.  Kids  are  on 
hand  the  year  round.  The  goat  is  generous  to  a  fault ;  he 
presents  a  couple  of  horns  to  everybody  he  sees.  In  the 
matter  of  mere  cash,  the  Cashmere  goat  is  the  most  famous. 
Goats  are  fond  of  the  outskirts  of  large  cities  ;  also  of  hoop- 
skirts.  The  goat  wears  a  beard.  It  is  called  a  goatee, 
though  not  confined  to  the  goat.  The  goat  is  noted  for  his 
bunting,  but  he  never  flags.  The  goat  is  one  of  the  signs  of 
the  zodiac,  signifying  that  he  has  a  propensity  to  knock 
things  sky-high.  He  never  gets  high  himself— that  is  to  say, 
he  never  gets  over  the  ba-a-a.  Shakspeare  understood  the 
spontaneity  of  the  goat  when  he  said,  "  Stand  not  upon  the 
order  of  your  going,  but  goat  once."  The  goat  is  a  wide- 
awake animal ;  he  is  never  caught  napping,  notwithstanding 
the  many  cases  of  kid-napping  you  may  have  read  about. 
For  many  years  the  goat  was  the  only  butter  known.  Goats 
love  to  get  on  a  high  rock  and  sun  themselves.  Give  them 
a  chance,  and  they  will  always  seek  a  sunny  climb.  The 
god  Pan  was  a  sort  of  a  half-goat.  All  goats  do  not  pan  out 
as  well  as  he  did.     B-a-a-a  ! 


Here  is  an  excellent  recipe  for  making  an  infidel :  Train 
up  a  child  to  look  upon  Sunday  as  a  day  of  frigid  austerity, 
force  it  to  listen  upon  that  day  to  three  sermons  of  a  dry  and 
uninteresting  character,  make  hymn  and  Scripture  learning 
a  task  rather  than  a  pleasure,  and  you  are  rearing  a  very 
promising  young  infidel. 

"That  was  a  good  story  about  the  dog  that  chased  the 
bear.  Come  to  think,  however,  I  am  not  wildly  infatuated 
with  good  stories  just  now." — Ex-Senator  Piatt. 


Black-and-Tan  has  hired  a  fence  in  Philadelphia  and  gone 
into  the  bill-sticking  business.  Men  that  keep  a  "  fence," 
are  liable  to  get  within  the  gates  of  a  penitentiary,  and  to 
have  the  warden  close  it  behind  them. 


Facilis  est  descensus  Az'ertti;  sed  revocare  gradum,  Hoc 
opus,  hie  labor  est.  The  liberal  interpretation  of  which  is  : 
"  It  is  easy  to  resign  from  the  United  States  Senate,  but 
devilish  hard  work  to  get  back." 


If  the  Legislature  of  New  York  should  adjourn  without 
electing  senators,  Governor  Cornell  would  be  entitled  to  ap- 
point. In  that  event  would  he  appoint  Conkling  and  Piatt  ? 
Would  they  accept?  If  they  did,  would  this  be  considered 
as  an  endorsement  ? 


Senator  Conkling's  resignation  will  be  regarded  as  tricky 
and  sensational,  the  result  of  a  disordered  spleen,  because 
he  has  been  wounded  in  his  vanity  ;  again  illustrating  how 
weak  and  puerile  a  strong  man  may  sometimes  become.  If 
he  could  have  nominated  Grant  and  have  been  his  premier, 
he  would  have  been  the  political  dictator  of  the  party,  and 
content. 


Mr.  Conkling  kept  the  Senate  at  a  dead-lock  for  two 
months,  thus  obstructing  public  business  under  the  pretext 
of  a  great  principle,  viz  :  £  The  right  of  the  majority  to  rule." 
The  Democrats  in  the  Senate  have  now  a  clear  majority,  and 
should  they  exercise  it  how  curiously  would  read  the  speeches 
of  Dawes  and  Hoar.  Should  they  reconstruct  the  Senate  com- 
mittees, and  elect  Senate  officers,  would  not  the  result  de- 
monstrate that  Senator  Conkling, has  acted  the  part  of  traitor 
to  his  party? 

It  seems  very  curious  for  ex-Senator  Sargent  to  charge 
"  imperialism  "  upon  General  Garfield.  In  fact,  coming  from 
the  senator  who  supported  Grant  for  the  third  term,  and 
who  thinks  Lord  Roscoe  ought  to  have  the  sole  disposition 
of  the  patronage  of  the  Empire  State,  it  seems  comical  and 
sounds  funny.  "  When  the  President  can  frighten  or  in- 
fluence senators,  the  safety  of  the  Republic  is  imperiled," 
says  our  ex-senator — and  we  smile. 


It  now  turns  out  that  the  Cabinet  of  General  Garfield  is 
unanimously  with  him.  General  James,  who  has  been  re- 
garded as  the  especial  friend  of  the  late  senior  senator  from 
New  York,  is  in  accord  with  the  policy  of  the  administra- 
tion. The  administration  is  seemingly  upheld  by  every 
leading  Republican  and  journal  that  was  not  in  the  Grant 
conspiracy  at  Chicago,  while  very  many  original  Grant  men 
will  not  follow  the  ex-senator  in  his  secession  from  the 
party,  nor  aid  him  in  his  rebellion  against  it. 


Complete  proof  of  the  conspiracy  of  the  Grant-Conkling 
faction  to  rule  or  ruin  the  Garfield  administration  had  been 
wanting  if  Senator  Jones  had  withheld  the  Grant  letter.  It 
is  an  unfortunate  letter  in  this,  that  it  is  not  true,  and  that  it 
was  altogether  uncalled  for.  General  Grant's  insinuations 
against  the  President  are  not  justified  by  the  President's 
treatment  of  him  and  his  political  friends.  The  time  of  its 
writing  and  the  manner  of  its  publication  give  evidence  that 
its  writing  was  a  matter  of  prearrangement  for  use  in  an 
anticipated  emergency,  and  its  publication  was  by  his  consent. 


When  Mr.  Conkling  declares  that  the  President  has  been 
"guilty  of  violating  his  honor,"  it  will  require  a  higher  class 
of  evidence  to  make  the  people  believe  it  than  either  his  as- 
sertion or  the  testimony  of  Black-and-Tan  through  an 
anonymous  correspondence  to  the  New  York  Herald. 
Double-leaded  editorials  in  General  Brady's  "  expedited  " 
journal,  at  Washington,  edited  by  an  ex-negro  minstrel,  will 
not  convince  anybody  except  those  members  of  "  postal," 
"whisky,"  "  Indian,"  and  other  rings,  for  whom  the  gates  of 
the  penitentiary  are  now  standing  ajar,  and  behind  whom 
stalks  the  warden 

Senator  Robertson,  of  New  York,  is  a  man  of  the  highest 
character.  He  has  filled  with  honor  a  judicial  position.  He 
represents  in  the  State  of  New  York  a  large  and  most  re- 
spectable Republican  minority.  In  the  Chicago  Convention 
he  cast  twenty-two  votes  against  General  Grant.  He  is  the 
president  of  the  New  York  senate,  now  in  session.  The  Re- 
publican legislature  unanimously  endorsed  his  fitness  for  the 
position  of  Collector  of  the  Port  of  New  York.  Of  eight 
prominent  Federal  officials  in  New  York,  the  President  con- 
cedes to  the  Conkling  wing — the  majority — seven  ;  to  the 
Robertson  wing — the  minority — one.  The  nomination  of 
Judge  Robertson  as  collector  by  the  President  the  late  Sen- 
ator Conkling  declares  as  "  insulting  to  him,  and  perfidious ;" 
that  the  President  has  thereby  acted  "  dishonorably." 


Gen.  Butler  says  that  malignity  is  immortal.     Ben  should 
not  view  things  in  such  a  sad  light.     He  may  grow  out  of  it. 


"  It  looks  as  if  I  might  take  the  star  route  myself.     At  any 
rate,  I  am  going  sky-high  just  now." — Roscoe  Conkling. 

"  Mr.  Garfield's  bomb  appeared  to  work  all  right." — Sena- 
tor Blaine. 


When  a  great  man,  in  a  great  paper,  states  things  that  are 
not  so,  the  language  of  courteous  correction  declares  them 
to  be  "  inexact."  When  Mr.  Conkling  represented,  in  his 
letter  to  Governor  Cornell,  that  the  removal  of  Mr.  Fish 
was  against  his  wishes,  he  was  conspicuously  "  inexact." 
Mr.  Fish  resigned,  and  was  tendered  another  position  by  the 
Secretary  of  State.  When  the  senator  declared  that  the  re- 
moval of  Cramer  to  the  Swiss  mission  was  in  defiance  of 
General  Grant's  request  for  his  retention,  he  was  "  inexact," 
as  General  Grant  had  asked  the  change  in  the  interest  of 
his  relative.  When  the  truth  comes  out,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  President  has  treated  General  Grant  with  the  ut- 
most consideration,  and  all  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  sen- 
ator to  convey  a  different  impression  will  be  found  to  be 
"  inexact."  General  Garfield  has  never  been  found  lacking 
in  the  courtesies  of  political  life. 


The  New  York  Tribune  declares  that  as  soon  as  an  inti- 
mation reached  the  Democratic  household  that  George  C. 
Gorham  might  try  to  return  there  soon,  a  placard  was  hung 
out  bearing  the  inscription  :  "  Standing  room  only  " 


c  Who  will  care  for  Roscoe  now?" — Chester 


THE       ARGONAUT 


THE    PARISIAN    BABYLON. 


The  Doings  of  the  Gay  World  in  the  City  on  the  Seine — The  Musical 
and  Dramatic  Fete  in  Aid  of  the  Victims  of  Nice — La  Diva  Pat- 
ti— The  Annual  Ball  of  the  Dramatic  Artists  of  the  Grand  Op- 
era— Pretty  Actresses'  a?id  Their  Daring  Costumes — A  Vivid 
Picture  of  a  Gorgeous  Scene. 


What  a  whirl  is  the  life  of  Paris  !  There  has  been  so  much 
going  on  that  I  hardly  know  where  to  begin,  or  how  to  de- 
scribe it.  From  mid  Lent  to  Easter  there  has  been  a  suc- 
cession of  events  anything  but  lenten  in  their  character.  I 
have  tried  to  keep  up  with  them  all.  First,  the  last  of  the 
Opera  carnival  balls,  then  the  first  production  of  Gounod's 
new  opera,  "Le  Tribut  de  Zamora,"  of  which  I  have  already 
written  ;  the  grand  military  mass  and  funeral  ceremonies  of 
General  Clinchant,  the  la'te  military  governor  of  Paris,  when 
thousands  of  horse  and  foot  troops  passed  through  the 
boulevards  ;  the  annual  ball  of  the  actresses  at  the  Grand 
Opera  House  ;  and  finally  the  splendid'musical  and  dramatic 
fete  at  the  Trocadero,  given  by  the  diva  Patti,  and  the  Evhie- 
mentj  in  aid  of  the  victims  of  the  Nice  disaster.  Of  all  these 
truly  great  affairs  the  most  instructive  and  entertaining  was 
the  musical  fete,  where  I  saw  and  heard  the  consolidated 
talent  of  this  superb  city.  Patti,  the  sweetest  and  prettiest 
of  sweet  sopranos ;  Tremelli,  the  great  contralto  ; 
Nicolini,  Capoul,  and  Talazac,  for  tenors  ;  Lasalle,  the  great 
basso  ;  Guilmant,  the  famous  organist ;  Gailhard  and  Con- 
toni,  the  baritones.  All  these  for  the  lyric  parts.  For  the 
dramatic:  Croisette,Barretta,ancLBartet;  Delauny,  Coquelin, 
Mounet-Sully,  with  the  charming  Judic  in  her  incomparable 
chansonettes.  For  the  instrumental  :  Sophie  Menter,  the 
great  pianist,  Tedesca,  the  famous  lady  violinist,  Marie 
Zayan,  Jules  Cohen,  and  M.  Daube,  with  the  grand  Italian 
orchestra  under  the  baton  *>f  M.  Mancinelli.  And  the  pro- 
gramme that  these  famous  people  presented  was  the  grand- 
est thing  1  ever  heard.  It  was  indeed  a  fete.  I  paid  twenty 
francs  for  a  stage  seat,  and  with  that  great  audience  of  seven 
thousand  people  sat  there  enraptured  from  two  o'clock  till 
darkness  fell  upon  the  Trocadero.  It  was  a  long  sitting,  but 
for  the  enjoyment  all  too  short.  Patti  was  at  her  best,  and, 
including  her  encores,  sang  six  numbers.  Nicolini  gave  his 
choice  bits,  that  brought  forth  thunders  of  applause,  and 
Talazac,  with  his  flute-like  voice,  presented  little  familiar 
gems  from  "  Martha  "  and  "  Rigoletto,"  while  Lasalle,  the  basso, 
carried  the  people  away  like  a  storm.  As  for  the  rest,  they 
were  all  masters  of  their  art,  and  accomplished  in  that  de- 
gree that  the  French  capital  alone  demands  for  recognition. 


But  while  this  musical  f£te  was  incomparable  in  interest, 
and  alone  worth  a  trip  abroad,  the  entertainment  that  fairly 
dazed  me  was  the  annual  ball  of  the  dramatic  artists  at  the 
Grand  Opera.  In  balls  this  is  supposed  to  be  the  greatest 
and  grandest  thing  of  the  year.  It  is  usually  given  at  the 
Opera  Comique,  and  one  of  the  features  is  the  attendance  of 
the  actresses  in  the  costumes  of  the  characters  in  which  they 
have  made  their  season's  "hit."  This  year  the  entertainment 
was  arranged  to  be  given  at  the  Grand  Opera  House,  and 
the  rumor  went  forth  that  in  appointments,  in  attendance, 
and  in  dressing,  it  would  be  a  marvel — and  it  was.  The  ball 
which  was  advertised  on  the  boulevards,  and  by  word  of 
mouth,  for  weeks,  was  fixed  for  a  Saturday  night,  or  rather  a 
Sunday  morning,  for  the  hour  was  set  at  one  o'clock;  and  in 
order  to  thoroughly  enjoy  the  performance  I  was  advised  to 
prepare  for  it  in  the  regulation  manner.  This  preparation 
consisted  in  an  early  dinner,  to  bed  soon  after,  and  a  mid- 
night call  to  dress.  At  this  witching  hour  the  Opera  House, 
which  through  the  evening  had  been  sombre  and  silent,  be- 
gan to  blaze  with  gas  jets.  Inside  it  appeared  to  be  all 
a-flame,  while  outside  it  was  bathed  in  the  strong  white  light 
of  the  electric  lamps,  tjhat  made  the  Place  and  Avenue  de 
rOpera  a  pathway  of  silver,  leading  up  to  a  temple  of  gold. 
At  each  angle  of  the  magnificent  building,  booted  and  spurred 
and  firm  in  their  saddles,  sat  stalwart  chasseurs,  their  bur- 
nished brass  helmets  and  drawn  sabres  glinting  back  the  dis- 
tributed rays  to  the  golden  figure  of  Apollo  with  his  lyre  on 
the  edifice  dome.  Groups  of  male  revelers  strolled  leisurely 
up  the  three-storied  entrance  steps,  through  the  gilded  gates, 
and  a  long,  tortuous  line  of  carriages  crawled  slowly  to  the 
grand  porte-cochere  to  unload  their  precious  freight.  By  half- 
past  one  o'clock  the  Place  de  l'Opera  actually  swarmed,  and 
then  the  sight  on  the  grand  staircase  was  brilliant  beyond  de- 
scription. Those  of  you  who  have  passed  up  this  splendid 
ascent  can  appreciate  the  scene  ;  those  who  have  not  will 
get  but  a  poor  and  tame  idea  from  this  reading.  A  broad 
and  brilliant  way  of  marble,  with  balustrades  of  rosso  antico, 
and  hand-rails  of  onyx,  and  a  fountain  of  bronze,  dividing  at 
its  head  into  right  and  left  flights  of  steps,  with  balconies  at 
every  stage,  where  the  swallow-tailed  Parisians,  in  immacu- 
late shirt-fronts  and  centrally  parted  hair,  stand  in  great  black 
groups  to  watch  the  women  as  they  come  from  out  the  lower 
dressing-rooms,  and  in  all  their  gorgeousness  pass  in  review. 
To  mount  this  staircase  gracefully  under  the  spell  of  a  thou- 
sand masculine  eyes  is  a  woman's  test ;  to  bring  her  beauty 
and  her  toilet  successfully  through  the  critical  gauntlet — a 
triumph  that  only  women  can  understand.  The  ordeal  of 
the  staircase  passed,  the  next  is  that  of  the  Foyer.  This 
grand  salon  promenade  is  one  of  the  most  striking  and  beau- 
tiful features  of  the  Opera  House.  It  is  entered  by  the  avant 
foyer,w\ih  a  vaulting  of  mosaic,  leading  from  the  grand  stair- 
case. Through  this,  and  you  are  in  a  salon  nearly  two  hun- 
dred feet  long,  sixty  wide,  and  as  many  feet  in  height.  This 
is  the  Grand  Foyer,  the  promenade  before  and  between  acts, 
the  haven  of  the  "staircase."  It  is  a  regal  room.  Its  walls 
and  decorations  appear  to  be  of  solid  gold  ;  splendid  paint- 
ings by  Baudray  ;  mirrors  that  extend  the  apartment  in  ev- 
ery direction  ;  ten  gilded  lustres,  and  huge  candelabra  to 
throw  a  flood  of  light ;  the  musical  emblems  of  the  nations 
in  medallion,  the  lyre,  the  horn,  the  shell,  and  the  tuba ;  a 
cycle  of  paintings  representing  all  the  muses,  and  graces, 
and  demi-gods  that  ever  danced  to  pipe,  or  sang  a  deathless 
song;  and  a  ceiling  over  all  that  represents  Comedy  on  one 
side,  Tragedy  on  the  other,  and  between  them  Melody  and 
Harmony  soaring  aloft  together  toward  heaven.  Now  imag- 
ine the  grand  staircase,  and  the  grand  foyer,  and  all  the 
balconies,  and  the  corridors,  and  the  buffets,  thronged. 
ure  the  stage  swept  away  altogether  to  the  level  of  the 
uotte  or  orchestra  floor,  giving  admission  through  the 


proscenium  to  that  great  space,  and  also  to  the  Foyer  de  la 
£)a?isei  with  its  famous  St.  Gobian  mirror  beyond.  Know 
that  this  floor  is  all  canvassed  ;  that  through  the  centre  of 
the  lowest  tier  of  boxes  an  inclined  plane  passage  has  been 
cut,  forming  a  sort  of  bridge,  with  golden  candelabra,  like 
street-lamps,  on  either  side,  leading  down  from  the  foyer ; 
that  banked  about  are  beds  of  flowering  plants,  that  perfume 
the  place  like  a  garden  ;  that  chandeliers  hang  as  thick 
almost  as  stalactites  in  a  fairy  cave  ;  that  at  one  end  of  this 
immense  arena  is  a  raised  orchestra  of  three  hundred  musi- 
cians as  the  inspiration  of  the  dance ;  that  a  supplementary 
orchestra  of  one  hundred  pieces  interpret  music  more  clas- 
sical for  the  promenade  from  the  balcony  over  the  grand 
staircase  ;  and  that  the  ball  is  about  to  begin.  If  you  can 
imagine  all  this,  and  properly  place  it  in  your  mind's  eye, 
you  are  looking  upon  the  most  brilliant  social  sight  that  you 
— certainly  that  I— ever  saw.  Four  tiers  of  crimson  plush- 
upholstered  boxes,  filled  with  women  dressed  in  every  variety 
of  costumes  from  the  time  of  Clovis  down  through  the  long 
line  of  raiment  of  the  luxurious  kings  of  France,  to  the  ex- 
treme de'colle'te'  evening  dress  of  the  modern  republic  and 
Babylon  ;  four  semi-circles  of  artistically  exposed  bosoms 
in  sumptuous  settings  of  satin  and  of  silk  ;  four  rifts  of 
female  flesh  flashing  forth  from  hair,  and  throat,  and  cor- 
sage, and  slender  finger,  and  dimpled  arm,  and  shapely 
wrist ;  diamonds  enough  to  be-gem  the  famous  cave  of  the 
"Arabian  Nights"  ;  while,  as  a  contrasting  fringe  and  set- 
ting, in  the  back  of  each  box  stand  a  group  of  black-coated, 
fashionably  dressed  men,  gracefully  bending  to  the  slightly 
upturned  faces  in  compliment  and  conversation.  Shades  of 
the  magnificent,  but  it  was  a  goodly  and — an  expensive  sight ! 
The  beau  monde,  with  all  their  hereditary  wealth  and  family 
caskets,  could  not  touch  it  when,  on  the  first  night  of  the 
production  of  the  new  opera,  they  turned  out  in  their  bril- 
liance and  their  best.  But  then  you  know  the  diamond  is 
the  portion  of  these  actress-dames.  They  know  their  value, 
the  conditions  that  best  bring  out  their  color,  the  moths  that 
fly  to  their  properly  directed  light.  They  may  not  be  able 
to  write  under  a  seven-balled  coronet,  but  they  can  give 
court  to  titled  admirers  under  a  jeweled  crown,  or  a  blazing 
tiara,  with  the  best  and  bluest-blooded  countess  of  them  all. 


But  to  the  ball.  As  it  seemed  to  be  the  correct  thing  to 
stroll  about  on  the  floor,  and  admire  the  beauty  and  the 
brilliance  of  the  boxes,  I  proceeded  to  do  the  correct  thing, 
and  with  my  crush  hat  in  hand  was  soon  in  the  thickest  of 
the  throng.  And  such  a  throng  !  Such  a  crowd  of  men  ! 
Not  simpering  or  callow  youth,  or  the  conceited,  conspic- 
uous specimens  of  the  average  parlor,  but  intelligent,  beard- 
ed, well-dressed,  well  bred,  and  well-behaved  men— men  of 
the  world ;  poets,  painters,  writers,  composers,  travelers, 
adventurers.  And  the  women  ?  Well,  you  have  all  read  of 
the  French  actress.  You  know  the  position  she  holds.  It 
is  one  of  absolute  and  unqualified  independence — that  is,  of 
what  we  call  "public  opinion."  Once  in  the  "  upper  ten- 
dom"  of  her  class,  she  can  do  anything  under  the  sun  that 
men  can  do.  She  can  live  where  she  please,  how  she 
please,  with  whom  she  please.  Gossip  is  to  her  a  blessing. 
Neither  her  enemies  nor  her  friends  can  whisper  her  to  death. 
Where  the  breath  of  scandal  withers  other  women  to  the 
ground,  it  blossoms  her  out  into  a  notoriety  that  brings  her 
what  she  craves — the  admiration  and  the  homage  of  men. 
Of  men  alone  ?  No,  but  of  the  entire  female  world  as  well. 
For  do  not  "  ces  creatures"  set  the  fashions — make  your 
boudoir  laws?  Not  a  shape  of  dress,  or  curve  of  corset,  or 
trick  of  trimming,  or  pattern  of  robe  de  mat,  but  which  has 
had  the  stamp  of  their  approval ;  and  if  you  deny  the  asser- 
tion, and  boil  over  with  indignation  at  the  insinuation,  you 
know,  and  I  know,  and  your  dressmaker  knows,  that  you  are 
nothing — fashionably — Miss  Virtue,  unless  the  abject  slave 
of  Parisian  vice.  Looked  at  in  this  light  alone,  these  human 
butterflies  had  for  me  more  than  an  ordinary  interest.  I 
studied  dress  at  the  fountain  head  of  fashion.  Some  of  the 
studies  were  pretty  deep,  but  I  struggled  through  them. 
And  I  got  an  idea  of  the  system  and  the  secret  of  Parisian 
fashions.  These  French  women  not  only  have  the  taste  and 
the  aptitude  for  invention,  but  the  courage  and  the  oppor- 
tunity to  carry  out  their  ideas.  No  two  women  in  all  the 
vast  company  were  dressed  alike,  and  each  seemed  to  know 
by  intuition  what  was  best  suited  to  her  shape  and  beauty. 
It  was  not  Worth,  but  individuality.  "Striking  individuality 
in  some  cases,  for  in  one  of  the  lower  tiers  of  boxes  I  saw  a 
glorious  looking  Rubens  woman  with  an  entire  corsage  of 
forget-me-nots.  The  flowers  were  artificial,  of  course,  but 
perfect  imitations,  and  so  grouped  and  intertwined  that  they 
climbed  naturally  and  gracefully  from  her  girdle  to  where 
the  more  ambitious  sprays  just  touched  each  other  from 
either  side  at  the  summit  of  her  shoulders.  An  American 
lady  to  whom  I  afterward  attempted  to  describe  this  cos- 
tume said :  "  Well,  there  must  have  been  gauze  or  something 
underneath  the  forget-me-nots."  No,  there  was  not  gauze, 
for,  like  the  rest  of  the  spectators,  I  looked  often,  and  looked 
hard  ;  but  there  was  something,  and  that  the  rich,  warm 
flesh  peeping  out  between  the  flower-stems.  In  fact,  inside 
the  forget-me-nots  the  woman  was  naked  from  the  waist  up. 
The  costume  was  not  indecent — it  was  surprisingly  pretty. 
So  was  the  raven  dress  of  a  blonde  temptress,  whose 
corsage  was  throat  high  with  a  ruff,  but  from  her  chin 
to  where  her  waist  began  was  a  strip  of  genuine  flesh 
color,  bridged  like  the  Seine  at  night  by  cross  bands  of 
contrasting  black.  But  I  must  not  particularize  further. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  these  actresses  and  their  attendant 
satellites  had  to  the  fullest  degree  that  quality  which 
has  been  so  happily  designated  as  "the  intelligence  of 
the  body ; "  that  the  place  was  a  parterre  of  plump  shoul- 
ders, and  finely  rounded  arms,  and  forms  magnificently  dis- 
played and  draped.  If  there  were  any  of  the  scrawny 
present,  they  had  the  sense  to  be  covered  up.  There  were 
no  vulgar  things  in  tights.  But  there  were  shepherdesses, 
and  pretty  peasant  girls,  and  odalisques  from  the  harem,  and 
regal  beauties  from  the  court  of  Marie  Antoinette,  and  the 
time  of  Maintenon. 

And  still  nothing  of  the  ball.  Well,  to  tell  the  truth,  there 
was  very  little  ot  it — except  the  form.  It  was  more  of  a 
tremendous  public  reception — a  full  dress  spectacle.  In  the 
center  of  the  auditorium  a  temporary  stage  had  been  erected, 
and  from  this  congratulatory  speeches    were  made,  recita- 


tions given,  and  songs  sung  by  some  of  the  principal  mem- 
bers of  the  profession,  and  afterward  Judic  the  favorite  was 
crowned.  Then  the  great  orchestra  struck  up,  and  there 
was  an  attempt  at  dancing,  but  the  place  was  too  densely 
thronged,  and  the  women  too  expensively  and  uncomfortably 
dressed  for  the  exercise.  So  the  entertainment  settled  down 
into  visiting,  and  promenading,  and  general  gossiping.  By 
four  and  five  o'clock  nearly  all  the  corridors  had  been  turned 
into  boulevard  cafe's  ;  and  by  the  little  tables  the  elegantly 
dressed  received,  and  laughed,  and  chatted,  and  witty  re- 
marks flew  here  and  there  and  everywhere,  through  the 
constantly  bursting  wine.  One  of  the  surprising  features 
was  the  general  decorum.  In  any  other  city  out  of  Paris, 
out  of  France,  among  any  other  people,  and  with  the  in- 
formality and  the  atmosphere  of  this  ball,  the  affair  would 
have  been  turned  into  an  orgie.  But  here  you  would  imagine 
yourself  to  be  at  some  aristocratic  fete.  Men  conducted 
themselves  as  gentlemen  ;  women  carried  themselves  as 
ladies ;  and  while  there  was  mirth,  and  witching  music,  and 
a  license  of  conversation,  and  of  acquaintance  that  was  the 
very  essence  Of  freedom,  there  was  nothing  out  of  the  way 
observable.  It  was  really  a  treat  to  see  for  once  an  enter- 
tainment conducted  outside  the  conventional  society  rules 
and  regulations  ;  a  novelty  to  witness  the  diversity  of  gifts 
and  graces  with  which  these  women — outside  the  pale,  else- 
where proscribed,  their  lives  whole  books  of  adventures, 
punctuated  here  and  there  by  what  Bernhardt  calls  "  little 
accidents  "—could  meet,  and  greet,  and  successfully  enter- 
tain so  vast  a  company  of  men  who  knew  it  all.  It  was  food 
for  reflection,  and  as  I  reflected  I  strolled  out  of  the  portal 
of  the  wonderful  place  into  the  broadest  kind  of  Sunday  day- 
light. F.  M.  SOMERS. 
Paris,  April  23. 

LITERARY   NOTES. 


The  Californian  for  June  is  out.  We  have  not  had  time  to  read  it, 
but  the  table  of  contents  promises  well.  Professor  Joseph  LeConte 
writes  of  "  Island  Life  " — apropos  of  Mr.  Wallace's  new  work;  and  Pro- 
fessor Martin  Kellogg  writes  about  "Old  Colleges  and  Young. "  For 
the  rest  of  the  number  there  are  stories  by  Mrs.  Josephine  Clifford, 
Mrs.  Mary  W.  Glascock,  Miss  Helen  Wilmans,  Mr.  Warren  Cheney, 
and  the  serial  by  Mr.  John  Vance  Cheney ;  poems  by  various  poets ; 
papers  on  the  literary  work  of  George  Eliot  and  Disraeli,  by  MissShinn 
and  Mr.  R.  J.  Creighton,  "Twelve  Days  on  a  Mexican  Highway," 
by  Mr.  D.  S.  Richardson  ;  and  the  usual  departments.  It  looks  like  a 
good  number. 

The  old  Boston  firm,  successively  Ticknor  &  Co.,  Ticknor  &  Fields, 
Fields,  Osgood  &  Co.,  and  James  R.  Osgood  &  Co.,  has  always  been 
most  closely  identified  with  American  fiction.  Hawthorne,  Holmes, 
Mrs.  Stowe  ;  later  Mrs.  Spofford,  Aldrich,  Howells,  and  James — repre- 
senting a  major  portion  of  the  best  work  in  the  ' '  polite  art  of  noveling  " 
that  America  has  produced — have  all  been  published  for  the  most  part 
by  this  firm.  When  James  R.  Osgood  &  Co.  consolidated  with  Hurd 
&  Houghton,  forming  Houghton,  Osgood  &  Co. ,  most  of  the  best  stock 
of  the  senior  firm  went  into  the  copartnership.  In  retiring  Mr.  Osgood 
seems  to  have  retained  only  a  small  portion  of  his  original  list.  But  he 
has  become  so  identified  with  the  trade  that  a  great  deal  of  the  best 
work  in  light  literature  is  likely  to  fall  into  his  hands.  His  "  Round 
Robin  Series  "  is  evidently  an  imitation  of  Roberts  Brothers'  success- 
ful "  No  Name  Series. "  The  first  volume,  "  A  Nameless  Nobleman," 
is  at  hand.  "  Perhaps  it  may  turn  out  a  song,  perhaps  turn  out  a  ser- 
mon "  is  the  motto.  The  volume  is  prettily  bound,  well  printed,  and  of 
about  the  right  size  for  the  overcoat  pocket.  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co. 
have  the  book  for  sale  here.     Price,  $1. 


"An  eastern  vizier,  it  is  said,  once  sent  his  sons  away  to  be  educated 
in  a  common  school  with  the  children  of  the  people.  Those  who  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  good  behavior  and  rapid  improvement  he  re- 
called to  the  palace,  and  made  confidential  officers  of  the  Sultan;  but 
those  who  were  vicious,  who  proved  indolent  and  backward,  he  dis- 
owned, and  left  to  grow  up  as  shepherds,  ignorant  of  their  high  birth 
and  deprived  of  its  privileges."  With  this  pretty  juvenile  paragraph 
William  Rounseville  Alger,  author  of  "  The  Genius  of  Solitude,"  "The 
Friendship  of  Women,"  and  other  less  known  books,  opens  a  volume 
called  "The  School  of  Life."  With  a  great  deal  of  rather  abstruse 
reasoning,  Mr.  Alger  has  mixed  not  a  little  wholesome  practical  advice 
on  the  subject  of  teaching.  We  respectfully  advise  the  majority  of  our 
Board  of  Education  to  buy  the  little  book,  and  read  it.  Published  by 
Roberts  Brothers  ;  for  sale  at  Bancroft's. 


The  Edinburg  Review  for  April  has  several  interesting  papers.  Of 
course  there  is  one  on  Carlyle.  It  has  a  review  of  Mr.  John  O'Hagan's 
translation  of  the  "  Chanson  de  Roland,"  now  first  appearing  in  Eng- 
lish, which  deserves  to  be  read  by  all  lovers  of  mediaeval  literature.  Re- 
printed by  the  Leonard  Scott  Publishing  Company,  41  Barclay  Street, 

New  York. Charles  Scribner's  Sons  have  just  issued  "Building 

Eras,"  a  collection  of  the  miscellaneous  writings  of  the  late   Horace 

Bushnell. The  Dublin    University    Magazine,    over   fifty  years 

old,  is  dead.  Some  of  the  best  work  of  the  most  famous  modern  Irish- 
men appeared  in  its  pages. —Oxford  and  Oxford  society  are  imper- 
iled by  Miss  Rhoda  Broughton,  who  threatens  them  with  a  new  first- 
personal  novel. Household  Words  is  to  be  revived  by  Charles  Dick- 
ens the  younger. Carlyle's  essays  are  to  have  a  "popular  edition." 

And  Edmund  Burke  is  again  to  talk  to  the  world  on  Irish  affairs,  in  a 

volume  to  be  edited  by  Matthew  Arnold. Five  thousand  pounds 

sterling  is  the  sum  received  by  Mark  Twain  from  the  English  edition  of 
"  A  Tramp  Abroad  " — so  they  say. Mr.  Tennyson  has  been  treat- 
ing Mr.  Ellis,  the  phonetician,  to  careful  readings  of  his  chief  dialect 
poems.  Mr.  Ellis's  phonetic  transcript  of  these  readings  will  enable  a 
clever  reader  to  reproduce  Mr.  Tennyson's  tones  and  accent  as  easily  as 

a  musician  can  reproduce  music  from  notes. Edward  A.  Freeman's 

"  Historical  Geography  of  Europe  "  will  be  a  boon  to  students.  The 
book  is  not  a  history,  but  a  statement  of  the  numberless  changes  of  rule 
and-dominion  which  have  taken  place  in  Europe  since  the  earliest  rec- 
ords.  ^It  is  said  that  the  plot  of  "  The  Leavenworth  Case  "  has  no 

foundation  in  fact,  and  that  the  intricate  web  of  incidents  and  the  de- 
tails are  wholly  the  invention  of  the  author,  Miss  Anna  Katherine  Green. 
She  chose  the  name  Leavenworth  because  it  had  a  euphonious  sound, 
and,  strangely  enough,  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  New  York  directory. 
A  lady  of  Hartford,  bearing  the  name,  wrote  to  the  author  to  inquire  if 
the  story  was  not  founded  upon  circumstances  connected  with  the  mur- 
der of  her  husband  in  San  Francisco  about  twenty  years  ago.  The  re- 
semblance to  facts  seemed  to  her  too  strong  to  be  accidental.  Also,  sev- 
eral persons  have  called  at  the  publishers,  G.  P,  Putnam's  Sons,  to  say 
they  recollected  well  the  circumstances  of  the^tory  as  actual  occurrences. 

Cheyne  Walk,  Chelsea,  seems  to  have  been  a  favorite  place  with 

literary  men  and  artists.  It  was  Tom  Moore's  London  home,  and  in  it 
Turner  lived  and  died.  Daniel  Maclise,  Leigh  Hunt,  Planche,  and, 
later,  George  Eliot,  Frances  Power  Cobbe,  and  Dante  Rossetti  also 
made  that  quiet  suburb  their  dwelling  place. "  Woman's  Handi- 
work in  Modern  Homes,"  announced  by  the  Scribners  for  immediate 
publication,  and  probably  already  out,  promises,  so  far  as  a  title  can,  to 

interest  our  decorative  people. The   publishers   of   Scribner's 

Monthly  have  decided  to  use  the  letter  press  and  illustrations  of  their 
immense  stock  of  back  numbers  in  making  up  a  number  of  subscrip- 
tion books  on  popular  subjects.  By  this  means  the  backwoods  and  the 
fore  plains  may  be  made  to  accept  second-hand  culture  at  point  of  the 

book  agent's  argumentative  tongue. The  Saturday  Review  has 

praised  the  English  novel  "Matrimony,"  and  Henry  Holt  &  Co.  will 

soon  print  it  in  this  country. Joseph  Cook  has  a  new  publisher. 

Roberts  Brothers  issue  the  latest  volume  of  the  Boston  Monday  lectures. 
"  Christ  in  Modern  Thought "  is  the  title.  It  is  very  Cookish.  A.  L. 
Bancroft  &  Co.  have  it  for  sale. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


THE    MAGIC    BIT    OF    SILVER. 


Freely  Adapted  for  the  "Argonaut"  from  the  Spanish. 


"  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question,  Gomez." 
"  Well,  my  dear  boy,  what  is  it  ?  " 
"Where  did  you  get  your  money?" 

The  question  was  an  abrupt  one — it  was  almost  imperti- 
nent. But  Gomez  de  Bonilla  was  an  intimate  friend  of 
mine,  a  good  fellow,  and — we  had  dined.  To  say  truth,  we 
had  not  only  dined  but  wined,  and  it  was  over  some  excel- 
lent post-prandials  in  the  shape  of  further  wine  and  fra- 
grant cigars  that  I  had  asked  the  question.  But  I  had  long 
wished  to  do  so,  and  I  will  tell  you  why. 

Some  two  years  before,  Gomez  was  poor  as  a  church- 
mouse.  He  was  always  a  good  fellow,  but  then,  you  know, 
there  is  a  difference  between  good  fellows  rich  and  good  fel- 
lows poor.  And,  to  my  shame  be  it  spoken,  I  think  I  liked 
him  better  rich  than  poor.  Well,  as  I  said,  he  was  almost 
destitute.  He  had  a  profession,  it  is  true — he  was  a  journal- 
ist ;  but  in.  Spain  the  gains  of  the  fraternity  of  the  pen  are 
not  large.  What  little  he  did  earn  went  to  the  bad,  for  he 
was  an  inveterate  gambler. 

But  from  a  poverty-stricken  journalist  he  suddenly  blos- 
somed out  into  a  man  of  wealth.  He  had  the  finest  horses, 
he  belonged  to  the  most  fashionable  club,  he  had  the  most 
luxuriously  fitted  town  house,  he  had  purchased  the  country- 
seat  of  a  decayed  grandee,  he  had  the  best  cook  in  Madrid, 
and  he  moved  in  the  best  society — for  alas  !  even  in  Spain 
the  golden  key  is  beginning  to  open  all  portals.  But  do  not 
think  from  what  I  say  that  Gomez  was  not  a  gentleman,  for 
he  came  of  an  excellent  family. 

Well,  as.  I  said,  we  had  just  finished  an  excellent  dinner, 
and  over  the  walnuts  and  the  wine  I  put  my  question  : 
"  Gomez,  where  did  you  get  your  money  ?  " 
He  looked  at  me  thoughtfully,  and  knocked  the  ash  from 
his  cigar.     "Where  did  I   get  my  money?"  he  repeated, 
slowly.    "And  what  says  Dame  Rumor  concerning  it,  Pedro?" 
"There  are  all  sorts  of  stories,"  I  replied  ;  "some  proba- 
ble, some  wildly  impossible  ;  some  good-humored,  more  ill- 
natured.     You  will  pardon  my  frankness  if  I  tell  you  that  I 
have  heard  some  people  call  your  wealth  ( ill-gotten  gains,1 
whisper  of  retired  highwaymen,  and  the  like.  There  are  others 
who  hint  darkly  at  counterfeiting.     Among  the  lower  classes 
there  is  a  wide-spread  belief  that  you  have  sold  yourself  to 
the  devil.     And   I   have   even   met  intelligent  people  who 
hinted  at  supernatural  means." 

"  Perhaps  they  were  right,"  was  his  laconic  reply. 
I  stared  at  him. 

"  Listen,  and  you  may  perhaps  tell  me  whether  the  means 
wei'e  supernatural  or  no.  I  have  never  been  able  to  decide. 
The  reason  that  the  source  of  my  fortune  has  never  been 
discovered  was  because  the   only  man  who  knew  of  it  left 

the  city  the  day  after " 

He  paused. 

"  The  day  after  what  ? "  I  queried. 

"Well,  I  will  begin  at  the  beginning.  The  story  is  a  curi- 
ous one,  and  should  be  told  in  sequence." 
He  lit  a  fresh  cigar,  and  then  began  : 
"  You  knew  me  two  years  ago,  when  I  was  poor.  You  also 
knew,  as  did  all  my  friends,  that  I  had  a  passion  for  gaming. 
You  would  all  of  you  chorus,  when  speaking  of  me,  '  Poor 
Bonilla  !  He  has  the  worst  of  vices — he  is  a  desperate  gam- 
bler.' You  were  all  wrong.  I  did  not  play  simply  for  love 
of  it.  I  played  because  I  was  poor.  I  was  not  a  gambler. 
I  was  a  speculator.  I  had  fixed  upon  a  certain  sum  which  I 
considered  a  competence.  I  saw  no  way  of  acquiring  it  by 
my  profession,  so  I  devoted  myself  to  the  green  clcth — how 
assiduously  you  know." 

He  smiled  at  the  expression  of  assent  which  involuntarily 
flitted  over  my  countenance,  watched  the  smoke-wreaths 
curling  over  his  head  for  a  moment,  and  continued  : 

"  One  evening  I  was  feeling  unusually  blue.  I  never 
drank,  as  you  know — that  is,  never  to  excess — and  certainly 
never  to  do  what  is  called  '  drowning  sorrow.'  My  resource 
was  the  gaming  table.  Unfortunately  I  had  in  my  posses- 
sion a  considerable  sum  of  money,  which  had  been  en- 
trusted to  me  by  a  friend  for  the  purpose  of  paying  some 
debts  ;  he  had  been  suddenly  called  away  from  the  city.  I 
entered  the  gambling  hell,  and  seated  myself  at  the  roulette 
table.  Fortune  was  against  me  ;  the  few  duros  that  be- 
longed to  me  were  soon  gone.  Something  seemed  to  pos- 
sess me  that  night ;  I  was  not  myself.  I  did  what  I  never 
should  have  dreamed  myself  capable  of  doing — I  staked  my 
friend's  money.  I  staked  it,  and  I  lost  it  all." 
I  was  about  to  speak. 

"Do  not  condemn  me,"  he  interrupted ;  "  you  could  say 
nothing  severer  than  were  my  self-reproaches.  Long  I  sat 
there,  glaring  at  the  other  players.  As  I  watched  the  ivory 
ball  spin  round,  my  brain  seemed  to  spin  round  too.  My 
senses  seemed  to  be  leaving  me.  I  felt  as  if  life  were  no 
longer  dear  to  me.  Penniless  and  dishonored,  what  was 
there  left  to  live  for  ? 

"  As  these  thoughts  passed  through  my  working  brain,  the 
night  wore  on.  The  players  dropped  off,  one  by  one.  The 
tables  were  gradually  deserted.  Soon  there  was  but  one 
left  lighted — the  roulette  table  before  which  I  sat,  and  at 
which  one  persevering  gamester  was  trying  his  luck.  Fi- 
nally he  too  wearied,  and  I  was  left  alone  with  the  banker, 
who  was  the  proprietor  of  the  gambling  hell." 

"  Oh,  I  remember,"  I  interrupted,  "  Jose"  Herrara,  who  dis- 
appeared so  suddenly  a  couple  of  years  ago." 

"  The  same,"  replied  Bonilla,  fixing  his  eyes  keenly  up- 
on me. 

I  do  not  know  why,  but  I  began  to  feel  uncomfortable. 
However,  he  continued  : 

"  The  banker  looked  at  me  inquiringly.  I  half  rose  to  re- 
tire. I  had  fully  determined  to  blow  out  my  brains  in  the 
street,  and  that  I  did  not  do  so  is  owing  to  one  of  the 
strangest  of  circumstances — so  strange  that  you  will  not 
blame  me  for  wondering  whether  it  was  supernatural.  I  half 
rose,  I  say,  and  as  I  did  so,  I  saw  upon  the  floor  a  round, 
bright  object  which  had  a  silver  shimmer  as  the  gaslight  fell 

upon  it.     It  was  a  coin,  a " 

" A  peseta"  I  interrupted,  breathlessly. 
"  Yes,"  he  went  on,  "  a  little  bit    of  silver  coin — only  a 
peseta.     But  it  saved  my   life.     I  placed  my  foot   upon  it, 
and  motioning  to  the  banker  said  : 


" '  A  peseta  on  the  seventeen  ! : 

"  The  banker  knew  me  well — he  had  cause  to— and  with- 
out making  any  inquiries  he  repeated  my  wager  after  me, 
and  set  the  ball  a-whirling.     It  stopped  in  the  seventeen. 

"  '  Seventeen  wins,5  said  he,  and  on  the  seventeen  clanged 
seven  silver  duros. 

" '  Do  you  leave  it  there  ? '  said  he. 

"  I  nodded. 

"Again  the  ivory  ball  spun  round,  and  again  it  stopped  at 
seventeen. 

"  '  Seventeen  wins,'  said  the  banker. 

"Again  I  left  the  glittering  pile  upon  the  seventeen,  and 
again  it  won.  Seven  several  times  did  the  goddess  Fortune 
smile  upon  me.  And  when  I  stopped,  it  was  not  because  I 
feared  to  venture  further,  but  because  I  had  broken  the  bank. 
The  poverty-stricken  wretch  who  a  few  moments  before  had 
contemplated  suicide  was  now  wealthy." 

"  And  the  peseta"  said  I,  "you  have  that  still,  of  course?" 

"No,"  he  replied,  with  a  strange  smile. 

"  Why,"  exclaimed  I,  with  surprise,  "had  I  been  you  I 
would  have  kept  it  all  my  life." 

"No,"  he  replied,  with  the  same  peculiar  smile,  "you 
would  not  have  kept  it." 

"  And  why  not  ?  " 

"  When  I  stooped  to  pick  up  the  coin  I  found — nothing." 

"  Nothing  !  "  I  echoed.     "  Why — what — where " 

"  That  which  I  had  taken  for  a  peseta  was  not  a  coin.  The 
round,  silvery  object  on  which  the  light  had  fallen  and  de- 
ceived me  was " 

"What?" 

"A  drop  of  water."  Jerome  A.  Hart. 

San  Francisco,  May,- 1881. 


OPPRESSED    POETS. 


What  Mr.  Alden,  of  the  New  York  "Times,"  Thinks  of  Them. 


Wooing. 
Cease,  my  sweetheart,  cease   thy  doubting, 

Say  not  vows  are  idly  spoken  ; 
Though  thy  lips  look  lovely,  pouting. 

They  were  made  for  sweeter  token. 
For  thy  smile,  my  heart  is  waiting, 

For  thy  love-look,  sad  and  sighing, 
For  thy  kisses,  supplicating, 

For  thy  passion,  faint  and  dying. 

In  my  sleep  thou  bendest  o'er  me, 

And  thine  eyes  speak,  love  confessing  ' 
Thy  soft  arms  reach  out  before  me, 

Till  I  feel  their  sweet   caressing. 
To  thy  breast,  with  passion  panting, 

Lovingly  thou  dost  enfold  me. 
And  thy  lips,  with  words  enchanting, 

Whisper  what  thine  eyes  had  told  me. 

As  the  famished  dream  of  feasting, 

And  the  thirsty  pant  for  fountains  ; 
As  the  wounded  warrior,  resting, 

Dreams  of  peaceful  vales  and  mountains  ; 
So  my  hungry  heart,  in  sleeping, 

Revels  in  thy  bounteous  loving  ; 
So  my  parched  lips,  to  thine  creeping, 

Drink  thy  kisses,  thou  approving. 

But,  alas  1   woe  follows  waking, 

For  my  bliss  dies  with  my  dreaming  ; 
Night  begins  when  day  is  breaking. 

Night  is  day  when  love  is  beaming. 
Sweetheart ! — ah,  thine  eyes  are  weeping  ! 

Now  thy  loveliness  is  human — 
Angel  art  thou  when  I'm  sleeping ; 

Now,  I  kiss  thee,  thou  art  woman  ! 
San  Francisco,  May  14.  i88r.  Alfred  Wheeler. 


Mr.  Henry  Labouchere,  the  proprietor  of  the  London 
Truth,  comes  of  a  clever  family.  In  1822,  his  grandfather, 
a  clerk  in  the  banking-house  of  Hope,  of  Amsterdam,  was 
sent  by  his  patrons  to  Mr.  Baring,  the  celebrated  London 
banker,  to  negotiate  a  loan.  He  displayed  in  the  affair  so 
much  ability  as  to  entirely  win  the  esteem  and  confidence  of 
the  English  banker.  "  Faith,"  said  he  one  day  to  Baring, 
"your  daughter  is  a  charming  creature  ;  I  wish  I  could  per- 
suade you  to  give  me  her  hand."  "  Young  man,  you  are 
joking  ;  for  seriously  you  must  allow  that  Miss  Baring  could 
never  become  the  wife  of  a  simple  clerk."  "  But,"  said  La- 
bouchere, "  if  I  were  in  partnership  with  Mr.  Hope?"  "  Oh  ! 
that  would  be  quite  a  different  thing."  Returned  to  Amster- 
dam, Labouchere  said  to  his  patron  :  "  You  must  take  me 
into  partnership."  "  My  young  friend,  how  can  you  think  of. 
such  a  thing?     It  is  impossible.     You  are  without  fortune, 

and "     "  But  if  I  became  the  son-in-law  of  Mr.  Baring?" 

"  In  that  case  the  affair  would  soon  be  settled,  and  so  you 
have  my  word."  Fortified  with  these  two  promises,  Labou- 
chere returned  to  England,  and  in  two  months  after  married 
Miss  Baring,  because  Mr.  Hope  had  promised  to  take  him 
into  partnership  ;  and  he  became  allied  to  the  house  of  Hope 
on  the  strength  of  that  promise  of  marriage. 


There  is  a  great  deal  of  character  in  the  moustache.  As 
the  form  of  the  upper  lip  and  the  regions  about  it  have 
largely  to  deal  with  the  feelings,  pride,  self-reliance,  manli- 
ness, vanity,  and  other  qualities  that  give  self-control,  the 
moustache  is  more  particularly  connected  with  the  expres- 
sion of  those  qualities  or  the  reverse.  When  the  moustache 
is  ragged  and,  as  it  were,  flying  hither  and  thither,  there  is 
a  lack  of  proper  self-control.  When  it  is  straight  and  orderly, 
the  reverse  is  the  case,  other  things  of  course  taken  into  ac- 
count. If  there  is  a  tendency  to  curl  at  the  outer  ends  of 
the  moustache,  there  is  a  tendency  to  ambition,  vanity  or 
display.  When  the  curl  turns  upward  there  is  geniality, 
combined  with  a  love  of  approbation  ;  when  the  inclination 
is  downward  there  is  a  more  sedate  turn  of  mind  not  unac- 
companied with  gloom.  The  reverse  quality  is  well  indicated 
by  the  common  portraits  of  Shakespeare,  who  was  as  much 
noted  for  cheerfulness  and  geniality  in  life  as  those  qualities 
are  manifested  in  his  writings.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
good-tempered  men  will,  in  playing  with  the  moustache,  in- 
variably give  it  an  upward  inclination,  whereas  cross-grained 
and  morose  men  will  put  it  obliquely  downward. 


The  time  has  come  when  humane  people  must  rise  up  and 
come  to  the  help  of  oppressed  American  poets.  It  has  sud- 
denly become  the  fashion  of  public  school  children  to  cele- 
brate the  birthdays  of  our  poets.  Of  course,  such  celebra- 
tions are  instigated  by  designing  teachers.  No  small  boy 
cares  a  straAv  about  the  poetry  of  Longfellow,  Whittier, 
Holmes,  or  Emerson.  If  he  knows  anything  about  these 
estimable  gentlemen,  he  regards  them  as  tedious  persons 
who  never  wrote  dime  novels,  and  who  have  never  gained 
any  notoriety  in  walking-matches.  As  for  the  school-girls, 
they  firmly  believe  that  there  is  no  poetry  worth  reading 
outside  of  the  works  of  Tennyson,  Mrs.  Browning,  and  the 
Goodale  sisters.  To  suppose  that  a  heterogeneous  collection 
of  small  boys  and  little  girls  voluntarily  assemble  themselves 
together  to  celebrate  the  birthday  of  any  one  of  our  leading 
poets  is  little  less  than  preposterous.  Such  celebrations 
must  necessarily  be  the  work  of  their  wicked  elders. 

The  feature  of  these  celebrations  which  is  peculiarly  atro- 
cious-is  the  telegram  which  the  victimized  poet  is  made  to 
send  to  the  children.  A  few  days  before  the  celebration  the 
teacher  writes  to  him,  and  telling  him  that  the  children  pro- 
pose to  honor  his  birthday,  begs  that  he  will  send  them  his 
thanks  and  a  neat  little  sentiment  in  verse  by  telegraph.  In 
most  cases  the  unhappy  poet  feels  unable  to  resist.  He  fan- 
cies that  if  he* does  not  send  the  telegram  the  children  will 
be  disappointed,  and  sooner  than  disappoint  them  he  squan- 
ders a  good  marketable  poem. on  them.  This  poem  the 
teacher  straightway  takes  to  the  local  newspaper  office,  sells 
it  for  what  it  will  bring,  and  immediately  selects  a  fresh  poet 
as  his  prey.  If  this  sort  of  thing  is  permitted  to  go  on,  no 
American  poet  will  have  time  to  write  anything  except  verses 
of  thanks  to  public  school  children  who  do  not  care  whether 
he  ever  has  another  birthday,  and,  on  the  whole,  rather  re- 
gret that  he  was  ever  born.  In  the  interests  of  American 
literature,  our  poets  must  be  protected  and  a  stop  put  to  their 
oppression  at  the  hands  of  cunning  school-teachers. 

An  effort  was  recently  made  in  Chicago  to  extend  this  sys- 
tern  of  verse  robbery  to  European  poets.  There  exists  in 
Chicago  two  clubs  formed  for  the  study  of  the  French  lan- 
guage. The  members  of  these  clubs  meet  weekly  and  con- 
verse exclusively  in  French.  They  have  become  quite  fluent 
in  the  use  of  such  phrases  as  are  found  in  the  "  Chicago 
French  Grammar."  Those  familiar  sentences,  "  Have  you 
the  pork  of  my  uncle?"  "  Do  you  love  the  ham  fried?"  or 
"  Have  you  the  sausages  of  the  butcher  or  the  spare-rib  of 
the  shoe-maker  ?  "  are  spoken  at  these  club-meetings  with 
an  ease  of  manner  and  an  accuracy  of  accent  which  it  is  be- 
lieved no  Cincinnati  or  St.  Louis  Club  could  possibly  rival. 
It  is  painful  to  have  to  mention  that  these  two  clubs  hate 
each  other  bitterly.  They  even  descend  to  mutual  abuse. 
The  members  of  the  "  Pork  Packing  Club"  assert  that  the 
French  spoken  at  the  meetings  of  the  "  Corn-fed  Ham  Club" 
would  be  unintelligible  to  any  Frenchman ;  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  latter  club  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  "  Pork 
Packers"  do  not  know  a  word  of  French,  and  that  their 
meetings  are  really  devoted  to  secret  games  of  poker. 

When  the  birthday  of  Victor  Hugo  was  approaching,  the 
"Corn-fed  Ham  Club"  resolved  to  celebrate  it,  and  thus 
prove  that  they  were  familiar  with  French  literatureand  pas- 
sionately devoted  to  romantic  poetry.  They  hired  a  genuine 
Frenchman  to  read  a  selection  from  Hugo's  poetry,  and  they 
induced  a  Frenchwoman,  not  wholly  unconnected  with  the 
millinery  business,  to  assume  the  dress  and  character  of  the 
Muse  of  Poetry,  and  to  crown  a  bust  of  Victor  Hugo,  and 
recite  a  French  ode  in  his  honor.  The  chief  attraction  of 
the  entertainment  was,  however,  to  be  a  telegram  of  thanks 
from  the  venerable  poet  himself,  which  was  to  be  received 
while  the  celebration  was  in  progress,  and  to  be  read  and 
translated  by  the  milliner.  A  letter  was,  therefore,  written 
to  M.  Hugo,  explaining  what  it  was  desired  that  he  should 
do,  and  inclosing  four  dollars  to  pay  for  four  lines  of  poetry, 
it  being  understood  that  the  club  would  generously  pay  the 
telegraphic  charges.  ■  Three  selected  members  of  the  rival 
club  were  then  invited  to  the  celebration,  so  that  they  could 
feel  properly  humbled  by  the  greatness  of  the  "  Corn-fed 
Ham  Club,"  and  could  convey  to  their  fellow-members  a 
truthful  account  of  the  splendors  of  the  Hugo  celebration. 

On  the  appointed  day  the  "  Corn-fed  Ham  Club"  and  its 
invited  guests,  numbering  some  two  hundred,  met  and  pro- 
ceeded with  the  celebration.  The  hired  Frenchman  read 
with  great  success  ;  and  as  he  was  believed  to  be  one.of  the 
members  of  the  club,  their  proficiency  in  the  French  lan- 
guage was  greatly  admired.  The  milliner  appeared  in  a 
classic  dress,  and  crowned  the  bust  of  the  poet,  exciting 
great  enthusiasm  thereby.  At  this  point  it  was  expected  that 
the  telegram  would  be  read,  but  to  the  great  distress  of  the 
club  no  telegram  had  arrived.  The  Frenchman  was  again 
made  to  read,  and  the  milliner  was  induced  to  sing  a  song, 
but  still  no  telegram  appeared.  Finally  the  president  of  the 
club  was  compelled  to  announce  that  owing  to  some  misun- 
derstanding Mr.  Hewgo  had  not  sent  the  message  which  he 
had  been  asked  to  send,  and  that  he  would  then  and  there 
declare  that  any  man  who  would  pocket  four  dollars  of  other 
people's  money  and  then  refuse  to  earn  it  by  sending  a  tele- 
gram for  which  he  was  not  expected  to  pay,  did  not  deserve 
the  respect  of  citizens  of  a  free  country. 

Our  poets  need  to  show  a  little  of  the  independence  of  the 
great  Frenchman,  and  to  take  the  ground  that  they  will  not 
send  a  line  of  poetry  to  any  public  school  teacher,  no  mat- 
ter if  the  children  celebrate  a  fresh  poet's  birthday  every 
Saturday  afternoon  throughout  the  year. 


Scene  at  Continental  kursaal :  English  party  at  card  ta- 
ble— "  Hello,  we  are  two  to  two."  English  party  at  opposite 
table — "  We  are  two  to  two,  too."  German  spectator,  who 
"speaks  English,"  to  companion  who  is  acquiring  the  lan- 
guage— "Veil,  now  you  see  how  dis  is.  Off  you  want  to  gife 
expression  to  yourself  in  English  all  you  have  to  do  is  to 
play  mit  der  French  horn!  " 


Saint-Beuve,  the  eminent  critic,  was  once  engaged  in  an 
" affair,' the  cause  of  which  we  have  forgotten.  While  the 
preliminaries  were  being  arranged,  it  began  to  rain  slightly, 
and  the  author  of  "  Volupte,"  who  had  prudently  brought 
his  umbrella  with  him,  held  it  over  his  head  with  one  hand, 
while  he  firmly  grasped  his  sword  with  the  other.  This  pro- 
ceeding  being  objected  to  by  the  seconds  as  irregular,  he 
coolly  replied  that  "  it  was  quite  sufficient  for  him  to  risk  his 
life  without  running  the  chance  of  catching  cold  into  the 
bargain."  

One  swallow  very  often  is  the  initiative  manufa .- 
bummer. 
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If  Mr.  Conkling  conceived  that  his  sensational  resignation 
would  shake  the  continent  from  centre  to  circumference,  we 
beg  to  assure  him  that  he  has  been  mistaken.  Here,  upon 
the  outer  edge  of  the  republic,  we  have  not  felt  the  shake. 
Perhaps  it  is  that,  accustomed  to  an  occasional  earthquake, 
we  do  not  feel  any  especial  apprehension  at  the  cold  shiver 
of  an  angry  politician  ;  and  as  the  earth  manages  to  survive 
its  trembling,  so  we  doubt  not  that  the  Government  and  the 
Republican  party  will  outlive  this  feeble  exhibition  of  a  sen- 
ators temper.  Defeated  and  mortified  in  an  unwise  and  un- 
necessary controversy,  he  has  gone  sulking  to  the  corner  like 
a  petulant  girl,  in  the  hope  that  he  will  be  coaxed  out  of  it  by 
an  indulgent  legislature.  He  ought  to  be  spanked  and  placed 
in  the  dark  closet  of  a  permanent  retirement,  and  so  he  would 
if  this  issue  could  be  fairly  presented  to  any  part  of  the 
American  people.  Mr.  Conkling  would  not  have  dared  to 
resign  if  the  legislature  of  New  York  had  not  been  in  ses- 
sion, and  had  it  not  been  composed  of  a  majority  of  his 
friends.  Mr.  Conkling  has  been  defeated  in  a  contest  that 
he  has  invited,  and  to  resign  under  the  circumstances  is  not 
an  exhibition  of  either  patriotism  or  manly  courage.  He 
undoubtedly  hopes  to  be  returned  to  the  Senate,  and  thinks 
this  will  be  an  endorsement  of  his  course,  and  a  rebuke  to 
the  administration.  It  will  not  be  so  regarded  by  the  intelli- 
gent of  his  own  party,  nor  by  the  better  sense  of  the  nation. 
It  is  at  best  but  a  trick  of  political  legerdemain,  to  enable 
him  to  crawl  down  and  out  of  the  false  position  in  which  he 
has  been  placed  by  his  vanity  and  ill-temper.  Senator  Conk- 
ling has  been  at  war  with  ever}7  man  in  the  Republican  party 
who  would  not  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  his  leadership. 
He  has,  by  his  personally  offensive  bearing,  insulted  the  great 
and  small  who  would  not  submit  to  his  arrogant  dictatorship. 
He  placed  himself  in  sulky  and  insolent  opposition  to  "  Mr." 
Hay^s  (as  he  styles  the  ex-President  in  his  letter  to  Governor 
Cornell)  so  soon  as  a  national  convention  had  preferred  him 
as  its  candidate  for  the  Presidency.  He  maintained  this  an- 
gry and  "  unspeakable  "  attitude  toward  him  so  long  as  he 
was  President.  He  endeavored  to  give  the  country  over  to 
the  Democracy.  In  1S76  he  defeated  Senator  Blaine  as  a 
candidate  for  the  Republican  nomination,  when  by  ever}-  hon- 
orable rule  of  party  advancement  he  was  entitled  to  be  its 
candidate.  He  defeated  him  by  treachery,  as  all  Califor- 
nians  well  know  ;  for  he  stole  away  six  delegates  pledged  to 
Blaine.  Under  the  manipulation  of  Senator  Jones,  of  Ne- 
vada, and  Black-and-Tan,  the  bill-sticker,  that  was  accom- 
plished in  his  interest  which  honorable  men  do  not  do.  For 
the  National  Convention  of  1880  he  organized  a  political 
syndicate  in  the  interest  of  General  Grant  for  a  third  term. 
This  conspiracy  was  defeated  by  the  death  of  Chandler,  and 
by  the  patriotic  resolve  of  a  national  convention  in  estab- 
lishing the  unit  rule  in  opposition  to  the  senatorial  triumvi- 
rate that  would  have  made  Grant  a  king  and  Conkling  a 
Warwick.  If  this  splendid  scheme  of  politics  had  triumphed, 
had  Grant  been  President  and  Conkling  premier,  would  we 
have  had  this  disgraceful  wrangle  between  executive  power 
and  senatorial  courtesy?  It  was  the  Republican  party  in 
national  convention  that  chose  General  Garfield  as  its  can- 
didate. Senator  Blaine  was  again  defeated  for  the  candi- 
dacy, and  defeated  by  Conkling.  This  imperious  leader  of 
_  rlorn  hope  cast  his  three  hundred  and  six  votes  thirty- 
.  times  for  Grant.     Thirty-six  of  these  ballots  were  cast 


in  hopeless  obstinacy,  in  order  that  Mr.  Blaine  should  not 
become  the  nominee  of  the  party  for  the  Presidency.  Gen- 
eral Garfield  was  nominated,  was  honorably  and  fairly  chosen. 
He  had  a  right  to  be  so  chosen.  His  long  and  eminent  pub- 
lic service,  his  untainted  and  honorable  political  career,  his 
distinguished  learning,  his  military  service,  his  qualities  as 
an  orator,  his  availability,  his  popularity,  marked  him  as  the 
choice  of  the  Republican  party.  He  was  nominated  without 
intrigue  or  promises ;  not  as  an  accident,  but  as  a  fit  and  hon- 
orable representative  of  the  able  and  honorable  men  who,  in 
the  United  States  of  America,  composed  the  party  of  patriot- 
ism, intelligence,  and  high  moral  purpose.  Had  General 
Grant  been  chosen  and  elected,and  had  the  senator  from  New 
York  been  called  to  the  councils  of  the  nation,  would  the  party 
have  been  better  represented  than  now  by  General  Garfield? 
Would  the  power  behind  the  throne  have  been  composed  of 
more  honorable  men  than  now?  Would  the  appointments 
of  President  Grant  have  been  chosen  from  as  high  a  rank  as 
now?  Compare  the  names  sent  to  the  Senate  for  con- 
firmation by  President  Garfield  in  the  three  months  of  his 
office  with  those  chosen  by  General  Grant  in  the  last  four 
years  of  his  disastrous  administration.  Conkling  was  the 
power  behind  the  throne  that  had  as  its  acknowledged  cour- 
tiers some  of  the  vilest  politicians  that  have  ever  disgraced 
an  American  administration.  If  Senator  Conkling  is  willing 
to  avow  his  influence  over  the  last  four  years  of  Grant,  we 
think  Secretary  Blaine  may  not  be  called  upon  to  disavow  any 
act  of  President  Garfield,  or  President  Garfield  any  act  of  his 
own.  The  result  of  this  contest  determines  whether  General 
Garfield  is  President  of  ALL  the  United  States,  or  whether 
he  shall  be  subject  to  the  dictation  of  Senator  Conkling  in 
his  State,  and  if  so,  then  of  other  senators  in  other  States 
similarly  situated.  The  country  is  called  upon  to  determine 
this  question.  There  can  be  only  one  right  side  to  it.  There 
can  be  no  honest  difference  of  opinion  among  intelligent 
men  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  has,  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  duties  of  his  office,  the  right  to  make  removals 
and  appointments  within  a  State  without  being  compelled  to 
counsel  with  the  senators  from  that  State.  The  collector  of 
New  York  belongs  as  much  to  Ohio  as  to  New  York,  and 
that  it  is  a  national  office  no  one  can  doubt.  The  question 
has  two  points  from  which  it  may  be  considered  :  that  of 
legal  right,  and  that  of  party  expediency.  The  President  is 
right  and  the  senator  is  wrong  when  we  consider  the  propo- 
sition from  the  broader  standpoint  of  the  law  ;  and  we  do 
not  admit  that  Senator  Conkling  is  right  and  the  President 
wrong  when  we  contemplate  it  from  the  narrower  standpoint 
of  party  expediency.  The  nation  will  side  with  the  Presi- 
dent, and  every  broad-minded  and  patriotic  Republican  will 
regard  Senator  Conkling  as  having  assumed  an  attitude  alto- 
gether unbecoming  an  American  citizen,  and  one  which  a 
democratic  people  will  stamp  as  insolent  and  autocratic. 
This  act  is  either  the  unconsidered  impulse  of  a  petulant 
and  small  mind,  or  it  is  the  deliberate  purpose  of  a  mali- 
cious desire  to  harm  the  Republican  party.  He  expects  to 
be  re-elected  senator  as  an  endorsement  of  his  course.  He 
may  possibly  be  to  that  extent  sustained  by  the  Republican 
legislators  of  New  York,  but  he  will  not  be  sustained  by  the 
healthy  public  opinion  that  underlies  a  national  Republican 
party,  and  that  does  not  find  expression  among  the  mere 
politicians  of  the  country.  General  Garfield  will  hot  be 
driven  from  his  course  ;  he  will  not,  we  hope,  even  turn  pale 
at  this  tremendous  and  most  astounding  manifestation  of 
displeasure  by  the  royal  Roscoe.  He  will,  we  hope,  keep 
steadily  on  in  his  present  dignified  endeavor  to  fill  the  Pres- 
idential office.  He  will,  we  hope,  teach  this  petulant  and 
irascible  senator  from  New  York  that  the  nation  and  the 
party  can  survive  his  departure.  That  this  is  a  deliberate 
attempt  on  the  part  of  Senator  Conkling  to  annoy  and  em- 
barrass the  administration  and  to  destroy  the  Republican 
party  few  can  doubt.  We  do  not  believe  it  will  seriously 
embarrass  the  administration  ;  and  if  the  Republican  party 
can  not  withstand  the  defection  of  Senator  Conkling,  and 
General  Grant,  and  all  the  ring  thieves  and  partisan  plun- 
derers that  will  follow  them  out  of  its  lines,  then  we  say  the 
party  has  outlived  its  usefulness,  and  had  better  cease  to 
exist.  But  it  will  be  remembered  that  the  administration 
has  nearly  four  years  of  existence,  a  sufficient  time  to  re- 
coup from  this  small  blow  struck  by  feeble  hands.  When 
the  Republican  party  is  not  greater  than  any  one  man  within 
its  organization,  we  are  prepared  to  follow  it  to  the  grave 
without  shedding  a  tear.  Mr.  Conkling's  letter  to  Gover- 
nor Cornell  is  weak.  The  affectation  of  injured  innocence 
that  runs  through  it  will  impose  upon  no  intelligent  mind. 
Ever)7  man  in  the  nation  conversant  with  national  politics 
will  read  between  the  lines  the  story  of  his  disappointed  am- 
bition. The  nation  is  with  the  President,  and  will  continue 
to  be  so  long  as  he  maintains  the  dignity  and  upholds  the 
prerogatives  of  his  great  office. 


It  is  not  unfair  or  unreasonable  to  interpret  Senator 
Conkling's  character  by  the  company  he  keeps,  and  the 
enemies  he  makes.  Tried  by  this  test,  let  us  for  a  moment 
recall  his  history  of  the  past  twelve  years.  A  list  of  his 
friends  does  not,  we  think,  embrace  the  best  men  of  the 
nation;  a  list  of  his  enemies  does,  we  think,  contain  some, 


indeed  many,  of  the  most  honorable  and  most  patriotic  men 
that  the  country  has  produced.  When,  now  nearly  ten  years 
ago,  Gen.  Grant  antagonized  Senator  Sumner  of  Massachu- 
setts, by  a  very  direct  attack  upon  him  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  Foreign  Affairs,  dismissed  the  historian 
Motley  and  insisted  upon  his  Santo  Domingo  scheme,  Mr. 
Conkling  put  himself  in  very  direct  opposition  to  Senator 
Sumner,  and  aided  General  Grant  and  Simon  Cameron  to 
make  Senator  Sumner's  position  in  the  United  States  Senate 
a  very7  uncomfortable  one.  When  General  Grant  nominated 
the  notorious  Tom  Murphy  to  be  collector  of  the  port  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Conkling  made  the  effort  of  his  life  to  sus- 
tain Murphy  by  a  speech  supporting  him  in  caucus.  When 
President  Hayes  displaced  his  friend  Arthur  and  named 
Merritt  for  Collector,  Senator  Conkling  distinguished  him- 
self in  his  opposition  to  his  confirmation.  When  Senator 
Blaine  wasa  candidate  for  the  Republican  nomination  in  1S76, 
Conkling  defeated  him,  and  again  he  defeated  him  in  18S0. 
When  Hayes  was  nominated  he  unwillingly  supported  him, 
sulked  through  the  canvass  ;  made  only  one  speech  ;  never 
visited  the  White  House,  and  withheld  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  the  civilities  and  courtesies  of  social  life. 
He  was  angry  and  irreconcilable  at  General  Garfield's 
nomination,  and  has  antagonized  him  from  the  hour  of  his 
election.  He  is  at  war,  and  for  years  has  been,  with  ex- 
Senator  Fenton  of  New  York,  Hon.  E.  B.  Washbume,  ex- 
Senator  Fessenden,  ex-Senator  Hamlin,  ex-Secretary  Evarts, 
Carl  Schurz,  William  Walter  Phelps  of  New  Jersey,  and 
Secretary  Windom  ;  with  such  leading  Republicans  of  his 
own  State  as  George  William  Curtis,  the  Harpers,  Woodin, 
Judge  Robertson,  Chauncey  M.  Depew,  Sessions,  Thur- 
low  Weed,  ex-Senator  Morgan,  Whitelaw  Reid,  and 
others  too  numerous  to  mention.  He  is  at  feud  with  such 
leading  journals  as  the  Tribune,  the  Post,  the  Times, 
the  Albany  Evening  yournal,  the  Utica  Herald,  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  the  Cincinnati  Commercial,  and  the  New 
York  Nation.  His  strength  in  New  York  is  the  machine. 
Strike  out  from  his  following  the  office-holding  and  office- 
seeking  element,  the  camp  followers,  the  party  tramps,  the 
riffraff  of  the  great  cities,  and  Mr.  Conkling  is  no  longer 
powerful,  and  no  longer  in  leadership  of  a  majority.  Now 
let  us  enumerate  some  of  his  most  prominent  friends.  Gen- 
eral Grant  and  General  Grant's  followers  are  doubtless  an  im- 
portant political  element ;  but,  we  submit,  not  the  best,  nor 
the  purest,  nor  the  most  unselfish  men  of  the  nation.  There 
are  the  Camerons,  father  and  son,  and  their  machine  in 
Pennsylvania  ;  Logan,  and  his  machine  in  Illinois  ;  Zack 
Chandler  while  living,  and  the  Michigan  machine  now;  the 
very  worthless  Mr.  Mat.  Carpenter  while  living,  and  his  ma- 
chine still  ;  the  whisky  ring,  the  Star  route  postal  ring,  the 
Indian  ring  ;  John  Kelly  and  Tammany  ;  Tom  Murphy  and 
his  gang ;  Dorsey,  Brady,  Black-and-Tan,  and  Jones ; 
Borie  and  his  followers,  Belknap  and  his  followers.  Conkling 
was  the  patron  and  god-father  of  the  dirtiest  of  all  foul  com- 
binations that  ever  existed — the  California  ring.  Mr.  Conk- 
ling has  had  many  admirers  in  the  country.  In  estimating 
him  from  a  distance,  he  has  commanded  a  certain  respect 
by  reason  of  his  qualities  as  leader;  but,  when  we  analyze 
the  character  of  the  men  who  have  been  nearest  to  him,  we 
can  not  disregard  the  significant  fact  that  the  best  men  are 
his  political  opponents,  and  the  very  meanest  and  most  con- 
temptible of  the  dishonest  and  corrupt  political  adventurers 
are  Uis  friends.  Is  it  not  fair  that  we  estimate  him  by  the 
company  he  keeps  ? 

"The  Most  Holy  Lord,  Leo  XIII.,  by  Divine  Providence 
Pope,"  proclaims  a  jubilee  at  Rome,  to  begin  on  the  19th 
day  of  March,  and  end  on  the  31st  day  of  December,  1881. 
Those  of  both  sexes  of  the  faithful  who  will  visit  twice  the 
Lateran  church,  the  Vatican,  and  the  Liberian,  and  offer  up 
their  pious  prayers  for  the  prosperity  and  exaltation  of  the 
Catholic  Church  and  the  Apostolic  See  of  Rome,  for  the  ex- 
tirpation of  heresies,  for  the  conversion  of  those  in  error, 
for  concord  among  princes,  and  for  the  peace  and  unity  of 
faithful  people,  using  only  fast  meats,  receiving  the  Holy 
Sacrament,  and  contributing  money  for  the  propagation  of 
the  faith  through  the  institution  of  the  Sacred  Childhood  of 
Jesus,  and  the  schools  of  the  east,  "shall  be  granted 

THE    AMPLEST    INDULGENCE    OF   ALL    SINS."      This    sacred 

jubilee  is  under  the  special  care  and  protection  of  St.  Jo- 
seph, the  blessed  Virgin  Mary's  most  chaste  spouse,  whom 
Pope  Pius  IX.  of  blessed  memory  declared  the  patron  of 
the  whole  church.  Pilgrimages  are  also  recommended  to 
the  shrines  of  heavenly  saints,  especially  to  the  holy  house 
of  the  Virgin  Mary  of  Loretto.  Those  of  the  faithful  who 
cannot  go  to  Rome  are  permitted  the  same  indulgence  of  all 
sins  if  they  will  visit  six  churches  ;  or,  in  towns  where  there 
are  a  less  number,  they  may  visit  three  churches  twice  each, 
or  two  churches  three  times  each,  or  one  church  six  times,  offer- 
ing the  same  prayer,  partaking  the  same  sacraments,  fasting 
and  contributing  under  the  same  conditions  as  at  Rome. 
This  proclamation  of  a  general  jubilee  was  made  at  Rome 
on  the  12th  day  of  March,  1SS1,  under  the  Fisherman's  ring, 
by  Leo  P.  P.  XIII.  This  will  enable  our  Roman  Catholic 
friends  to  confess  their  sins,  unload  their  consciences,  pay 
their  money,  and  get  a  fresh  start. 


, 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


OLLA-PODRIDA. 


the  loss  of  a  silver  groschen  ;  hence  I  am  pleased  when 
sweating  usurers  die  and  go  to  that  place  where  everything 
melts  except  their  hard  and  sordid  souls. 


In  my  neighborhood  there  resides  a  poor  little  crippled 
girl.     She  is  a  fair-faced  little  thing  of  about  twelve  summers. 

Her  right  foot  is  in  an  iron  clamp,  she  walks  by  placing  her  I  hope  for  the  accomplishment  of  great  good  by 
hand  upon  her  right  knee,  and  in  this  bent  position  she  hob-  the  newly  organized  Society  of  Decorative  Art.  It  will 
bles  about  among  her  playmates.  She  is  bright  and  full  of '  enable  educated  and  accomplished  women,  who  have  be- 
glee,  but  as  I  watch  her  at  play  she  stops,  tired  and  weary  come  impoverished,  to  make  merchandise  of  their  accom- 
from  the  exertion,  and  over  her  face  there  comes  a  sad  and  |  plishments  ;  the  deft  fingers  that  can  embroider  or  paint, 
wistful  look  as  she  sees  the  other  children  romp  in  their  i  that  can  make  pictures  on  tile  or  satin,  carve  in  metal  or 
tireless  sports.  Of  late  I  observe  her  form  is  becoming  per-  '  wood,  will,  through  the  medium  of  this  art  exchange,  be  able 
manently  bent,  and  I  fancy  I  observe  the  lines  hardening  on  |  to  find  a  market  for  their  wares.  It  will  bring  them  to  the 
her  sweet  face.  She  will  grow  up  deformed  ;  poverty  will '  knowledge  of  their  more  fortunate  and  generous  sisters,  and 
leave  its  iron  brand  upon  her  mind  and  character;  she  will  <  when  their  wants  are  known  they  will  be  relieved.  Instead 
have  no  lovers,  and,  unwedded,  will  pass  down  into  a  solitary  j  of  sending  abroad  for  a  thousand  articles  to  decorate  the 
old  age.  She  will  go  limping  through  life,  and  all  for  lack  '  homes  or  to  adorn  the  persons  of  our  fashionable  women, 
of  a  few  dollars  to  fix  upon  her  young  limbs  a  mechanical  ap- Ithey  will  find  they  can  obtain  them  in  San  Francisco,  and 
pliance  to  hold  them  in  place  till  nature  can  do  its  work  in  I  at  the  same  time  do  a  generous  act  by  relieving  the  neces- 
repairing  what  doubtless  some  accident  has  wrought.  Not ,  sities  of  some  poor  lady  who  was  as  tenderly  reared  as  they, 
far  from  me  there  live  three  ladies — well  born,  well  bred,  j  but  is  suffering  the  pangs  of  a  poverty  that  pride  will  not 
highly  cultured  women.  I  knew  their  brother  ;  everybody  |  make  known, 
in  San  Francisco  knew  him  ;  he  was  an  enterprising,  honor- 
able business  man.  They  inherited  a  handsome  fortune  ;  It  must  be  exceedingly  agreeable  to  be  rich,  for  it  is  so 
he  used,  and  lost  it,  and  died.  Had  he  lived  another  half ,  satisfactory  and  so  comfortable.  I  know  that  it  is  quite 
year  he  would,  it  is  said,  have  made  half  a  million  of  dollars,  j  fashionable— or  at  least  it  used  to  be — to  apostrophize 
They  are  left  in  poverty  ;  they  are  unused  to  labor  ;  they  are  ;  poverty.  It  was  the  habit  of  old-fashioned  writers— especially 
proud  ;  they  strive  and  suffer ;  they  would  rather  die  than    the   poet  novelists — to    make   it    appear   that  poverty  was 


tell  their  destitution.  This  is  the  kind  of  people  that  do  suffer 
— the  proud  poor.  On  Saturday  morning,  upon  reaching 
my  office,  I  found  a  young  woman  whom  I  have  known  for 
several  years.  She  is  intelligent,  virtuous,  industrious  ;  she 
writes  sketches  and  makes  mittens  for  the  mint.  She  has 
in  Canada  an  aged  mother  past  seventy,  and  a  widowed 
sister,  who  can  make  dresses.  They  occupy  and  own  the  house 
in  which  she  was  born,  a  cottage  and  garden.  These  peo- 
ple are  trying  to  get  together.     Mr.  Charles  Crocker  has  very- 


respectable,  and  honorable,  and  virtuous,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing.  Poverty  is  doubtless,  under  certain  circumstances, 
respectable.  -  Some  very  honorable  men  have  been  poor, 
and  as  to  virtue,  that  is  not  a  condition  especially  incident 
to  either  poverty  or  wealth  ;  it  depends  more  upon  the  age 
or  the  conditions  that  surround  the  person  who  is  afflicted 
with  it.  There  is  a  proverb  that  there  are  three  friends  that 
can  always  be  depended  upon — an  old  wife,  an  old  dog,  and 
cash.     There   are   exceptions  to   all  of  these   but   the  last. 


kindly  given  them  tickets  to  come  over  his  road.  The  mother  j  An  old  dog  is  liable  to  get  in  the  pound  ;  an  old  wife  is  more 
has  sold  a  feather-bed  for  fifteen  dollars  ;  there  are  a  few  |  certain,  if,  like  Mrs.  Caesars  husband,  you  are  above  detec- 
other  things  she  can  sell,  but  so  far  this  divided  family  have  tion  ;  but  as  for  "  coin,"  so  long  as  it  lasts — and  it  lasts  so 
been  unable  to  gather  enough  to  bring  them  together.  This  long  as  you  use  it  well— it  is  reliable.  ^If  a  man  is  talented, 
gfrl  is  heart-breaking  for  a  mothers  and  a  sister's  love.  It  i  industrious,  and  honorable,  he  may  be  respected  ;  but  wealth 
was  pathetic  to  hear  this  sad  story  and  not  feel  able  to  loan  i  is  respectability  itself.  The  man  or  woman  may  be  accepted 
money  that  could  unite  them,  and  that  would  surely  be  re-  in  society,  may  be  esteemed,  may  have  friends  even  if  poor  ; 
paid.  but  the  man  or  woman  who  has  plenty  of  money  is  accepted 

in  society,  is  esteemed,  and  has  friends.     And  what  is  per- 


Perhaps  I  hear  more  of  these  sad  tales,  and  see  more  of 
these  distressing  sights  than  the  ordinary  business  man. 
They  are  very  sad  and  very  distressing,  and  I  wish  some 
fairy  would  lend  me  its  wand  that  I  might  touch  and  cure. 
Taking  up  the  morning  papers  I  read  the  following  : 
"  James  Gordon  Bennett,  a  very  rich  American,  has  settled 
"himself  in  the  former  residence  of  Henry  Ives.  Bennett 
"  engaged  recently  the  Vienna  capelmeister,  Strauss,  with 
"his  entire  company,  at  an  honorarium  of  one  hundred  and 
"  forty  thousand  francs,  to  come  to  Pau,  where  he  played  a 
"series  of  concerts  at  which  all  Pau  were  guests.  Mackay, 
"  the  American  nabob,  who,  with  his  soirees,  costume  balls, 
"  etc.,  has  surpassed  all  Paris,  came  with  his  wife  to  Pau. 
"  To  honor  them,  Bennett  arranged  the  ball,  engaging  pri- 
"  vate  express  trains,  which  brought  from  Paris  and  other 
"  cities,  also  from  the  neighborhood  of  Pau,  a  brilliant  com- 
"pany.  The  people  called  this  'The  Diamond  Ball,'  for  at 
"  no  place  save  this  was  it  possible  to  behold  such  a  wealth 
"of  diamonds.  Mrs.  Mackay's  treasures  of  jewelry  almost 
11  weighed  her  down.1'  I  look  around  me,  and  I  see  colossal 
fortunes — men  and  women   with  millions.      One   widowed 


haps  equally  satisfactory  is  the  fact  that  with  abundance  of 
money,  talent  can  be  dispensed  with  ;  it  is  not  necessary  to 
be  industrious  ;  society  is  not  an  essential  to  happiness,  and 
friends  are  of  the  class  of  luxuries  that  are  not  at  all  indis- 
pensable. When  Mr.  Dombey  told  little  Paul  that  money 
could  purchase  everything,  and  when  little  Paul  went  back 
on  him  with  the  question  whether  money  could  buy  health, 
Mr.  Charles  Dickens  thought  he  had  placed  a  puzzle  in  the 
mouth  of  this  precocious  boy.  Now,  the  fact  is  money  can 
buy  everything,  even  health  ;  and,  if  it  cannot,  the  question 
still  remains  an  open  one  whether  it  is  not  better  to  be  sick 
and  rich  than  to  be  poor  and  in  health — of  course  I  mean 
just  comfortably  sick.  Let  me  illustrate  by  asking  the 
reader  whether  he  would  prefer  to  be  a  rich  man  with  the 
gout,  or  a  poor  devil  without  anything  to  eat  ;  a  wealthy  wo- 
man with  hysterics  and  nervous  depressions,  or  a  poor  wo- 
man toiling  in  want  and  poverty  for  her  daily  bread.  Wealth 
is  a  panacea  for  all  the  ills  of  life  ;  it  is  a  consolation  for  all 
losses  ;  it  is  a  compensation  for  all  afflictions.  The  love  of 
money  is  the  root  of  all  evil,  but  money  itself  is  the  fruit  of 


;  the  garden  of  the  gods.  The  rich  are  not  held  to  the  same 
woman  in  our  midst  whose  fortune  is  twenty-five  millions  ;  ,  standard  of  virtue,  or  respectability,  or  intelligence,  or  in- 
one  firm  worth  one  hundred  millions  ;  another  worth  as  I  dustry,  as  the  poor.  A  poor  devil,  man  or  woman,  is  sub- 
much  ;  one  man  with  nearly  thirty  millions  in  Government  [  jected  to  a  telescopic  examination  when  his  or  her  deficien- 
bonds.     I  look  abroad.     Vanderbilt  has   a   fortune  of  one  '  cies  are  being  considered  ;  but  when  the  wealthy  are  under 


consideration,  whop  goes  the  instrument  end  for  end,  and 
we  all  see  their  faults  at  an   infinite   distance,  and  they  ap- 
pear infinitesimally  small.     It  makes  no  sort  of  difference 
I  whether  the  wealthy  person  speaks  grammatically,  or  writes 
The  remedy  for  this  inequality,  what  is  it?     How  can  j  good  English,  or  is  well-born,  or  well  behaved,  or  well  man- 
those  who  have  hearts  of  sympathy  help  to  correct  the  blun-  '  nered  ;  society  closes  its  ears  and  eyes,  opens  its  arms,  and 


hundred  millions,  with  fifty  millions  in  four-per-cents ;  c 
thousand  millionaires  in  New  York  ;  an  hundred  million 
aires  in  San  Francisco — and  I  wonder  if  God  is  good. 


ders  of  a  Providence  that  allows  good  and  virtuous  women 
and  helpless  children  to  starve,  while  others  revel  in  use- 
less wealth  ?  I  would  not  have  James  Gordon  Bennett  cease 
his  extravagant  expenditure;  for  who  knows  but  that  among 
the  poor  musicians  of  the  Vienna  capelmeister-there  was  not 


gives  him  a  hearty  and  genuine  welcome.  This  is  true  in 
all  parts  of  the  world,  and  is  true  of  all  classes  of  society. 
The  Queen  of  England  has  welcomed  to  her  drawing-room, 
and  the  House  of  English  Lords  has  admitted  to  its  member- 
ship, wealthy  bankers,  ship-builders,  merchants,  and  brewers. 


one  who,  from  his  horn  or  fiddle  at  Pau,  earned  enough  to  There  is  not  an  aristocratic  blue-blooded  noble  family  in  Eng- 
give  his  little,  crippled,  sad-faced,  tired  girl  a  supporting  land,  or  upon  the  continent,  that  will  not  wed  with  a  success- 
frame  for  her  bent  leg  ?  Who  knows  how  many  poor  girls  ful  gambler.  Royal  coffers  do  not  refuse  to  enrich  themselves 
earned  their  bread  in  the  honest  toil  of  manufacturing  the  ;  by  alliance  with  the  heiress  of  the  green  cloth  at  Monaco, 
rich  and  gauzy  laces  that  adorned  the  figure  of  our  own  Mrs.  i  A  Bonaparte  has  wed  a  milliner;  a  family  of  successful 
Mackay  ?  I  know  that  every  extravagance  of  dress  or  '  Jewish  money-lenders  ranks  with  the  best  aristocracy  of  Eu- 
equipage,  every  expenditure  that  comes  from  pride  of  dis-  \  rope — a  family  that  was  only  two  generations  in  making  its 
play,  every  luxury  of  home  or  travel,  costs  money,  and  gives  [  pilgrimage  from  the  pawn-shop  of  the  Juden  Strasse  tohon- 
to  wealth  a  generous  distribution.  Hence  I  rejoice  at  the  orable  alliance  with  the  oldest  of  the  ducal  houses  of  Eng- 
extravagance  of  our  wealthy  men,  and  delight  in  the  fash-  land.  The  best  aristocracy  of  America  comes  from  the 
ionable  follies  of  our  wealthy  women  ;  hence  I  am  glad  pirates,  and  cod-fishers,  and  negro-traders  of  less  than  two 
when  Governor  Stanford  breeds  thoroughbreds,  when  Mr.  centuries  ago  ;  the  best  aristocracy  of  New  York  comes 
Flood  builds  a  palace  at  Menlo,  when  Mrs.  Hopkins  ex- ;  from  the  Dutch  market-gardeners  of  Manhattan.  Petroleum, 
pends  a  million  or  so  in  architecture  ;  hence  I  rejoice  when  mines,  and  railroads  have  given  us  the  most  prominent,  and 
misers  like  Michael  .Reese  burst  a  blood-vessel  in  anger  at  I  honored,    and    highly   esteemed    men  of   this    generation. 


Money  will  purchase  the  most  desirable  diplomatic  places  at 
foreign  courts.  Money  will  buy  a  place  in  any  heaven  that 
has  yet  been  discovered  by  any  church,  and  will  open  up  the 
realms  of  eternal  bliss  whenever  the  keys  are  held  by  any 
priest.  No  Pope  or  parish  priest  ever  withheld  the  last 
consolations  of  religion  from  the  dying  sinner  who  was  able 
and  willing  to  pay  for  them.  The  man  does  not  live,  and 
never  has  lived,  and  never  will  be  born,  who  had  not  rather 
be  rich  than  poor.  The  Catholic  Church  exalts  the  praises 
of  poverty,  and  pretends  to  canonize  as  saints  those  who 
mortify  the  flesh,  eat  dirt  in  their  soup,  wear  peas  in  their 
sandals,  scourge  themselves  with  ropes,  lead  lives  of  her- 
mits, and  go  lousy  and  dirty  in  penance  for  their  sins  ;  but  it 
loses  no  opportunity  to  gather  wealth,  and  to-day  the  organ- 
ization that  affects  to  have  succeeded  the  poor  carpenters 
son,  and  the  poor  fishermen  of  Galilee,  is  the  richest  insti- 
tution in  the  world.  I  should  be  glad  to  see  the  preacher 
who,  when  "  called :'  to  a  higher  salary,  and  who  had  prayed 
for  divine  guidance,  had  not  listened  to  the  still  small  voice 
that  whispered  to  him  that  he  had  better  nip  the  coin.  I 
should  be  pleased  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  a  small  num- 
ber of  lawyers  who,  when  tempted  by  large  retainers,  had 
not  advised  their  clients  as  their  clients  wished  to  be  advised. 
I  should  be  delighted  to  know  the  physician  who  would  not 
give  a  bread  pill  to  a  rich  woman  for  a  rich  woman's 
guinea.  I  should  be  glad  to  subscribe  for  that  independ- 
ent newspaper — that  daily  newspaper — that  is  not  run  for 
coin,  and  that  does  not  look  at  its  advertising  columns  and 
circulation  for  its  code  of  morals  and  its  ten  commandments. 
I  should  like  to  see  the  Sand-lotter  that  would  not  take  coin 
and  take  office  ;  the  anti-monopolist  that  would  not  be  will- 
ingly enriched  by  fares  and  freights  if  he  held  railroad  stock, 
or  by  high  rates  if  he  owned  Spring  Valley  ;  the  merchant 
who  would  not  purchase  goods  for  less  than  they  are  worth, 
and  sell  them  for  more  than  they  are  worth,  if  he  had  the 
chance  ;  the  woman  who  would  not  prefer  to  be  a  rich  man's 
wife  ;  or  the  anybody  who  would  refuse  to  take  profit  from  a 
stock-gambling  transaction  if  he  was  carried  and  had  no 
chance  to  lose.  I  do  not  mean  to  unduly  exalt  wealth  ;  but 
all  this  cant,  and  hypocrisy,  and  sham,  that  we  listen  to  from 
the  pulpit  and  the  press,  read  in  books,  and  hear  in  daily 
conversation,  prompts  me  to  say  that  there  is  a  deal  of  hum- 
bug abroad  in  the  land.  I  wish  that  I  were  rich.  I  think  I 
would  do  good  with  it.  In  an  old  English  reader  there  is  a 
dialogue  in  which  Robin  Rough  is  asked  what  he  would  do 
if  he  had  ten  thousand  a  year,  and  he  announced  he  would 
have  "  beefsteak  and  onions  every  day  for  dinner,  and  plenty 
of  'em."  If  I  were  rich,  I  would  purchase  for  that  poor  little 
sad-faced,  crippled  child  a  mechanical  support  for  her  leg. 
I  would  put  more  than  one  impoverished  lady  out  of  want. 
I  would  loan  a  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  to  the  Canada  girl, 
and  when  she  paid  it  back  I  would  send  it  out  on  some  other 
errand  of  mercy. 

Senator  Sargent  is  neither  wise  nor  ingenuous  in  the  ex- 
pression of  his  opinions  in  Thursday's  Call,  concerning  the 
relations  existing  between  the  President,  Secretary  Blaine, 
and  the  late  Senator  Conkling.  He  exhibits  the  scars  of  old 
wounds,  and  shows  that  he  has  carried  with  him  into  private 
life  some  of  the  bitterness  of  partisan  feeling  that  did  not 
adorn  his  public  career.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  the  Robertson  appointment  is  a  suggestion  of 
Secretary'  Blaine.  On  the  contrary,  the  President  has  again 
and  again  declared  that  he  did  not  consult  with  his  Cabinet 
in  reference  to  this  appointment.  It  was  his  own  act,  done 
on  his  own  motion,  and  for  which  he  holds  himself  alone  re- 
sponsible. The  idea  suggested  by  Mr.  Sargent  that  the  act 
was  an  "  unconscious  "  one  byr  President  Garfield,  and  that 
now  "  he  has  too  much  pride  to  recede  from  the  position,"  is 
not  complimentary'  either  to  the  judgment  or  the  moral  cour- 
age of  the  President.  President  Garfield's  conduct  toward 
Senator  Sargent,  and  his  opinions  expressed  concerning  him 
since  he  became  President,  deserved  a  more  generous  recog- 
nition. It  does  not  become  the  ex-senator  either  to  say  that 
"Blame  has  evinced  no  desire  to  avoid  trouble  for  the  Re- 
publican party,"  that  he  is  a  "wily  politician,"  and  "wanted 
a  fight."  Mr.  Sargent  misrepresents  the  political  history  of 
the  party  if  he  does  not  admit  that  Senator  Blaine  has  al- 
ways been  loyal  to  his  party,  always  submitted  to  its  disci- 
pline, and  always  served  it ;  and  he  equally  misrepresents 
the  facts  of  history  when  he  does  not  admit  that  Senator 
Conkling  has  ever  regarded  his  own  interests  and  his  own 
ambition  as  paramount  to  the  general  interests  of  the  Re- 
publican party.  Nor  is  it  true  that  Mr.  Conkling  is  an  "  un- 
faltering" party  man.  That  Mr.  Sargent  defeated  the  con- 
firmation of  the  Hon.  Caleb  Cushing  for  Chief  Justice  may 
or  may  not  be  true.  If  true,  he  had  better  not  have  said  it 
It  sounds  vainglorious  and  boastful.  His  compliments  to 
General  Grant,  as  well  as  to  ex-Senator  Conkling,  are  fully 
appreciated  by  all  Californians  who  understand  the  relations 
that  himself  and  General  Grant  and  the  late  Senator  Conkling 
held  toward  the  California  ring,  of  which  himself,  William 
B.  Carr,  Esq.,  and  "  Black-and-Tan,  the  bill-sticker,"  were 
the  acknowledged  masters.  We  admire  our  late  senator  for 
fidelity  to  his  friends.  It  seems  the  more  admirable  when 
we  remember  their  infidelity  to  him. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


VANITY    FAIR. 

The  pleasantly  acid  Clara  Belle,  who  masquerades 
weekly  for  the  delectation  of  the  Cincinnati  Enquir- 
er's society  readers  is  forever  pointing  pertinent  mor- 
als. Katie  Miller,  she  says,  went  walking  in  the  elec- 
tric dazzle  of  Broadway  the  other  evening.  She  was 
dressed  fashionably  for  indoors.  Her  very  elegant 
toilet  was  composed  of  Spanish  net,  with  deep  ruffles 
of  the  same  material,  the  heaviness  of  the  rich  lace 
brightened  by  a  scarf  and  other  trimming  of  sombre 
satin  merveifieux,  shading  from  a  rich  carnation  to  a 
dark  maroon.  The  corsage  was  low,  but  no  lower 
than  was  deemed  modest  by  irreproachable  women  at 
balls  and  parties,  and  there  were  only  the  merest  rudi- 
ments of  sleeves.  She  has  been  further  described  to 
me  by  an  eye-witness  as  a  pretty  brunette,  with  a  fig- 
ure barely  full  enough  to  be  agreeably  rounded,  and 
nothing  in  her  general  appearance  to  show  that  she  is 
an  outcast  from  society.  In  any  fashionable  interior 
assemblage  she  would  pass  for  a  becomingly  dressed 
and  highly  entrancing  young  belle.  Well,  while  thus 
costumed,  and  having  taken  an  exhilarating  quantity 
of  wine,  she  received  a  bantering  challenge  to  a 
promenade  in  Broadway.  She  was  not  in  a  mood  to 
be  dared,  and  the  consequence  was  that  the  crowd  in 
Broadway,  between  Madison  Square  and  Thirty-first 
Street,  at  a  time  when  that  part  of  the  great  thor- 
oughfare was  full  of  people  going  to  the  theatres,  was 
astounded  by  the  spectacle  of  a  man  with  a  bare- 
bosomed  and  bare-armed  beauty  leaning  on  his  arm. 
Her  exposed  skin  glistened  smooth  and  fair  in  the 
electric  light  of  the  street,  exactly  as  it  would  have 
done  in  the  Academy  of  Music,  and  the  amount  of 
exposure  was  really  no  greater  than  would  have 
passed  in  the  latter  place  without  comment.  But 
out  there  in  the  open  air  everybody  was  shocked  by 
it,  and  the  brazen  little  bravo  was  arrested  by  a  po- 
liceman before  she  had  walked  ten  minutes.  This 
little  incident,  my  dear  girls,  should  convince  you 
that  occasions  differ.  Sometimes  you  may  do  things 
and  sometimes  you  may  noL  The  changes  of  fash- 
ion, too,  determine  for  you  what  is,  modest  and  what 
isn't  It  is  not  many  years  ago  that  a  girl  would  be 
censured  for  wearing  other  than  plain  gaiters  and 
white  stockings.  Any  decoration  of  the  feet  or  legs 
was  regarded  as  a  shameless  effort  to  charm  the  eyes 
of  men.  The  change  came,  as  everybody  knows,  and 
nobody  thinks  of  blaming  the  wearers  of  fanciful 
shoes  and  hosier)-.  There  is  an  advance  in  this  direc- 
tion rather  than  a  retreat  this  season.  Roman  san- 
dals and  delicately  embroidered  silk  stockings,  in  all 
the  new  pale  shades  of  color,  will  be  the  fashionable 
foot  dressing  with  summer  toilets.  Some  of  the 
finest  hose  lately  imported  have  handsome  colors  in 
the  new  shaded  effects.  For  instance,  the  hues 
change  gradually,  from  a  dainty  rose-pink  toe,  up 
along  a  deepening  red  over  the  ankle  and  calf,  to  a 
rich  crimson  at  the  knee,  steadily  gathering  in  gloom 
from  the  exposed  sunlight  of  the  foot  to  the  mysteri- 
ous shadows  of  the  garter  region.  Striped  and 
checked  stockings  are  to  be  displaced  by  these  shaded 
ones. 

The  same  graceful  penman  dips  into  another  sub- 
ject thuswise  :  "  Dressing,  it  strikes  me,  is  fast  being 
elevated  to  the  dignity  of  a  fine  art.  I  do  not  sup- 
pose that  many  of  our  fair  belles  are  as  fastidious  as 
Mr.  Worth,  who  could  not  discover  wherein  lay  the 
defect  of  an  apparently  perfect  toilet  until  he  had 
conducted  the  fashionable  wearer  into  his  private 
apartment,  furnished  in  the  Louis  Quatorze  style, 
when  he  perceived  that  the  costume  accorded  per- 
fectly with  the  surroundings,  thus  making  a  picture 
utterly  satisfying  in  its  artistic  completeness.  But 
there  is  undoubtedly  a  growing  tendency  to  make  all 
the  minutus  of  the  toilet  accord  so  as  to  form  a  per- 
fect whole.  Very  seldom  nowadays  does  one  see  a 
lady  with  gloves  or  bonnet  which  do  not  harmonize 
in  color  and  style  with  the  rest  of  her  costume.  This 
does  not  necessarily  involve  any  greater  extravagance 
in  dress — only  a  growing  artistic  taste  and  judgment 
in  the  selection  of  materials.  There  is  one  respect 
in  which  the  ladies  sometimes  appear  to  lose  their 
usual  good  taste  and  judgment,  and  that  is  in  follow- 
ing some  little  whimsicality  of  fashion  without  regard 
to  its  fitness  or  becomingness  in  their  own  particular 
case.  I  was  struck  with  this  fact,  a  few  days  since, 
by  noticing  more  than  one  quite  stout  and  not  par- 
ticularly young  matron  attired  in  those  odd-looking 
little  plaited  waists,  technically  called,  I  believe, 
'  shooting  jackets,"  though  why  so  called  I  have  been 
unable  to  discover,  as  none  of  my  fair  friends  can  en- 
lighten me  on  this  point.  They  struck  me  as  being 
quite  jaunty  and  appropriate  on  slender  misses  and 
school-girls,  whose  rather  undeveloped  figures  needed 
a  little  filling  out ;  but,  combined  with  the  embonpoint 
of  the  passe  dames  relerred  to,  they  were  very  sug- 
gestive of  meal-bags  tied  in  the  middle." 


Commenting  on  the  fact  that  at  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  soirees  of  the  season,  given  at  one  of  the  best 
houses  in  Paris,  the  pas  of  the  Sabotiere  from  ' '  La 
Korrigane"  was  danced  by  Madamoiselle  Mauri, 
and  Madame  Fonta  danced  some  Greek  pas  of  her 
own  invention  to  a  cadence  of  Greek  verses  recited  by 
a  Professor  of  the  University,  the  Chicago  Tribune 
editorially  says  :  "There  is,  then,  no  good  reason 
why  modern  '  culchaw,*  which  has  appropriated  every? 
thing  inappropriate,  and  modern  art,  which  delights 
in  everything  that  is  bizarre  and  grotesque  simply  be- 
cause it  is  such,  should  not  avail  themeelves  of  the 
services  of  the  variety  dancer,  whose  nudity  is  adver- 
tised in  every  shop  window  in  numberless  poses  and 
postures,  and  use  them  in  exemplification  of  the  good, 
the  true,  and  the  beautiful.  Even  high  art  must  have 
something  new,  and  we  are  beginning  to  tire  of  sym- 
phonies in  color,  etc.  Why,  then,  should  not  the 
disciples  of  '  culchaw '  and  the  apostles  of  high  art 
give  us  a  change  in  their  receptions  another  season, 
and  relieve  the  tedium  of  their  technical  jargon  by 
tableaux  vivants  illustrating  their  views?  Mrs. 
Jefferson  Brick  would  have  no  difficulty  in  making 
her  receptions  quite  too  awfully  utter  and  symphonic 
by  the  introduction  of  the  ballet.  On  her  phil- 
osophical night,  for  instance,  the  subjective- 
ness  of  the  Ego  could  be  beautifully  illus- 
trated in  contrast  by  an  objective  pas  from  the  '  Faust 
Ballet,'  or  the  discussion  on  immortality  could  be 
emphasized  by  a  Pythagorean  pas  or  a  Platonic  pose 
by  S-ir.i  the  high-kicker,  or  Mademoiselle  Colombine, 
the  electric  success  of  the  terpsichorean  galaxy.  On 
Mrs.  Brick's  Greek  night,  what  could  be  more  effect- 
ive than  a  recitation  by  herself  of  some  Anacreontic 
ode,  the  spirit  of  which  could  be  exemplified  by  the 
danseuse  executing  a  pas  in  the  Pyrrhic  dance,  clad 
in  toga  and  sandals  ;  or  on  her  French  night,  its  de- 
lightful froth  and  frou-frou  pictured  in  the  aerial  leg- 
flights  of  the  '  La  Belle  Helene '  can-can.  On  her 
literary  nights,  the  poetry  of  verse  could  be  wedded 


to  the  poetry  of  motion  in  a  saltatory  union  that  would 
arouse  new  interest  in  the  minds  of  the  young,  and 
induce  old  gentlemen  to  commence  afresh  the  study 
of  literature.  On  her  cooking  nights,  2.pas  de  turbot 
or  danse  a  la  maitre  a" 'hotel,  between  the  dishes,  would 
recall  the  ancient  Egyptian  banquets,  when  ravishing 
houris  entertained  the  banqueters  with  their  tinkling 
feet  and  flushing  limbs.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  end  to 
the  ways  in  which  the  ballet  could  be  utilized  to  en- 
twine the  material  joys  of  the  world  with  the  ethereal 
and  quite  too  utter  raptures  and  symphonies  that  lurk 
in  a  dado,  infest  a  brass  kettle,  and  only  partially 
manifest  themselves  in  our  philosophical  symposia. 
Who  will  be  the  first  to  introduce  this  awfully  utter 
Parisian  fashion?" 

The  Saint  Louis  Spectator  s  "  Town  Talker  "  says 
"  it  is  a  curious  fact,  but  nevertheless  true,  that  you 
never  see  a  lady  and  gentleman  walking  arniMn-arm 
in  this  city  except  in  coming  from  the  theatre  or  late 
in  the  evening.  In  the  daytime,  if  a  lady  should 
promenade  having  hold  of  her  escort's  arm,  most 
people  would  turn  their  heads  to  look  at  the  couple. 
In  the  Eastern  cities  such  a  sight  is  by  no  means  so 
rare  ;  yet  even  there  the  custom  is  very  far  from  gen- 
eral. In  European  cities,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the 
universal  habit.  Why  is  it  that  American  damsels 
are  so  shy  of  clingingtoagentleman'sarm?  Probably 
it  arises  from  her  naturally  self-reliant  and  indepen- 
dent nature.  American  girls  do  things  which  would 
shock  the  sensibilities  of  their  European  sisters.  More 
latitude  is  allowed  them  in  their  actions  ;  their  inde- 
pendence is  fostered.  To  be  hypermetaphorical,  it 
may  be  the  vine  clinging  to  the  oak ;  but  our  Ameri- 
can belle  needs  no  support,  and  as  the  act  of  taking 
the  arm  implies  perse  the  necessity  of  protection,  it 
is  averse  to  her  ideas.  Perhaps,  too,  it  is  thought  to 
be  a  sign  of  '  spooniness.'  Whatever  it  is,  the  fact 
remains  that  our  girls  object  to  perambulating  the 
streets  in  the  glare  of  the  sun  with  their  arm  through 
those  of  their  escorts."  In  San  Francisco,  one  in- 
voluntarily takes  a  couple  arm-in-arm  in  the  daytime 
to  be  provincial. 

The  Florentine  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Tribune  says  that  a  fashionable  ball  in  Florence  pre- 
sents to  the  stranger  many  phases  of  social  etiquette 
at  once  novel  and  picturesque.  Ladies  and  gentle- 
men are  alike  ushered  into  a  great  hall  or  ante- 
chamber, sometimes  on  the  ground  floor,  sometimes 
on  the  first,  and  are  waited  on  by  the  same  attendants, 
and  the  fleecy,  delicate  wraps  of  the  ladies  are  ranged 
beside  the  rougher  garments  of  the  sterner  sex.  The 
guests,  on  being  received,  pass  along  to  explore  the 
line  of  brilliantly-lighted  salons  before  the  crowd  fills 
them,  or  seat  themselves  in  a  feminine  row  against 
the  wall,  to  observe  and  criticize  the  guests  as  they 
arrive.  Ices,  syrups,  cakes,  and  tea  and  sandwiches 
are  dispensed  from  a  table  or  buffet  in  the  dining- 
room  until  supper  is  served  by  a  throng  of  gayly-liv- 
eried  lackeys,  and  refreshments  are  never  expected 
to  be  furnished  beyond  the  dining-room  door.  A 
bottle  of  champagne  is  placed  at  each  plate,  as  was 
the  custom  at  the  Tuileries  at  those  grand  entertain- 
ments given  by  Napoleon  III.  A  smoking-room  is 
open  the  entire  evening,  and  is  as  much  frequented  by 
ladies  as  gentlemen.  The  belles  of  Florence  have 
great  beauty  and  fascination  ;  yet  certainly  our  own 
countrywomen,  and  many  of  the  English,  are  as  much 
admired.  Everybody  seems  to  dress  well,  but  the 
display  of  family  jewels  among  the  Italian  aristocracy 
is  something  fabulous.  They  are  always  inherited  by 
the  eldest  son,  whose  wife  has  a  particularly  good 
time  displaying  them  as  long  as  she  lives,  and  then, 
alas,  they  are  to  illuminate  the  shoulders  of  the  ever- 
dreaded  daughter-in-law.  After  the  supper  and  dur- 
ing cotillion  the  refreshments  are  passed  around  and 
partaken  of  freely,  and  at  eight  or  later  in  the  morn- 
ing a  hot  breakfast  refreshes  the  guests,  whose  car- 
riages have  been  ordered  at  ten  or  in  some  cases  not 
until  noon.  The  women  who  give  themselves  up  to 
this  life  of  so-called  pleasure  night  after  night  expect 
to  sleep  all  day  until  time  to  dress  and  lunch  and  dine, 
and  make  a  few  late  calls  just  before  seven  o'clock 
dinner,  after  which  they  usually  go  to  bed  again  to 
prepare  for  another  midnight  carousal.  A  married 
belle  has  usually  five  admirers  who  contract  to  dance 
with  no  one  but  herself,  and  her  dancing  steps  are 
equally  circumscribed.  There  are  enough  men,  how- 
ever, whose  feet  are  free  to  fly  around  with  the  young 
maidens  or  other  married  ladies  who  wish  to  give  or 
receive  only  general  attention. 

Queen  Victoria,  it  is  reported,  is  going  to  Italy 
in  June,  accompanied  by  her  son  Leopold,  whose  deli- 
cate health  is  giving  rise   to  serious  apprehensions. 

Very  young  ladies  find   the  white  rough  straw 

gypsies  most  becoming,  with  two  very  full,  though 
not  long,  white  plumes,  beginning  on  the  top  and 
curling  down  each  side  without  meeting  behind. 
Such  a  bonnet  goes  with  any  dress.  There  are  two 
shapes  used  for  this  purpose,  one  of  which  droops 
very  low  in  the  front,  while  the  other  is  worn  much 

further  back. The  costumes  for  the  Greek  play 

that  Boston  is  wild  over  are  simply  magnificent 
They  have  been  accurately  designed  after  ancient 
Greek  modes  by  Millett,  whose  artistic  taste 
in  costuming  is  undisputed. In  London,  walk- 
ing sticks  for  ladies  are  coming  back  to  fash- 
ion from  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  They  are 
as  yet,  however,  only  in  newspaper  chit-chat  and  the 
shop  windows.  A  woman,  when  she  has  a  parasol 
to  carry,  does  not  want  to  be  bothered  with  a  cane. 

At  the  request  of  his  sister,  the  German  Crown 

Princess,  the  Prince  of  Wales  has  agreed  to  having 
exhibited  at  Berlin  the  presents  which  he  received  dur- 
ing his  sojourn  in  India.  Queen  Victoria  has  con- 
sented to  add  thereto  a  portion  of  her  own  collection 

of  India  art  treasures. In  London  the  "Hogarth" 

is  now  the  fashionable  hat.  The  idea  is  taken  from 
a  little  picture  called  "  The  Forfeit"  An  arch-look- 
ing girl  has  put  on  a  young  officer's  hat,  and  the  young 
officer  bends  over  her  shoulder  and  takes  "compen- 
sation for  disturbance. " — —Serviceable  and  cool  must 
be  the  new  lace  stockings.  They  are  both  black  and 
white,  and  are  a  sort  of  Brussels  application.  Shoes 
to  be  worn  with  them  are  made  of  the  same  material 
as  the  dress,  and  have  large  diamond  buckles  on  the 
toes.    Women  who  can  afford  them  wear  their  gowns 

very  short  in  front The  New  York  Sun  declares 

that  "all  young  women  wear  short,  untrained  skirts 
on  all  occasions."     We  doubt  it,  somehow,  though 

we    can't    say    why. "  Pokes    grow    larger    and 

larger,"  says  the  same  bright  authority,  and  "there 
is  a  brisk  demand  for  batiste  seersuckers  and  ging- 
hams. " The  most  stylish  of  the  recent  shade  hats  is 

the  Chinese-shaped  Panama  braid,  crushed  into  every 
(jegree  of  dents  and  scallops,  and  trimmed  with  em- 
broidered mull  and  a  bunch  of  field  flowers.  It  is 
quite  too  awfully  sweet  for  anything. 


THE   INNER    MAN. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Nation  writing  from  Vienna 
has  this  to  say  of  an  institution  of  which  we  have  a 
cherished  offshoot:  "  Of  the  private  new  buildings 
which  are  being  erected  in  various  parts  of  the  city, 
the  majority  seem  to  be  cafes,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
Vienna  is  said  to  have  already  some  four  hundred  of 
them.  It  is  by  these  cafes,  more  than  by  anything 
else,  that  the  local  color  of  Vienna  is  determined.  In 
Berlin  there  seem  to  be  but  a  few  dozen  cafes,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  those  near  the  centre  of  the  city, 
they  appear  to  be  doing  a  poor  business.  In  Munich 
the  cafes  play  a  more  important  role,  but  not  by  any 
means  as  important  as  here.  The  Viennese  feel  a 
certain  pride  in  having  been  the  first  to  introduce 
them  in  Europe,  and  feel  bound  to  keep  ahead  of 
other  cities,  both  in  quantity  and  quality.  It  is  not 
only  the  good  coffee  and  bread  that  attract  everybody 
to  them.  They  are  such  comfortable  loafing  places 
that  few  who  have  a  drop  of  '  Bohemian  '  blood  in 
their  veins  can  resist  the  charms.  Even  the  smaller 
ones  present  a  neat  appearance,  while  some  of  those 
lately  opened  are  furnished  in  a  most  luxurious  fash- 
ion. The  most  handsome  article  of  furniture  is 
usually  a  pretty  young  girl,  who  sits  behind  the 
counter  and  seems  to  be  generally  engaged  in  dalec 
far  nicnte  when  she  is  not  flirting  with  some  officer 
or  student,  although  once  in  a  while  she  pretends  to 
read  a  newspaper.  Her  ostensible  duty  is  to  put  in- 
to little  trays  the  lumps  of  sugar  which  go  with  the 
coffee,  and  keep  account  of  how  many  cups  each 
waiter  has  taken  away.  But  it  is  evident  that  this  is 
merely  a  clever  dodge,  and  that  in  reality  she  is  there 
for  the  purpose  of  attracting  the  young  men  by  her 
beauty  and  smiles.  Etiquette  prescribes  a  bow  to 
this  charming  creature  on  entering  and  leaving  a 
caff,  while  the  wholesale  greetings  of  the  waiters  are 
usually  ignored."  Our  Vienna  cafe  has  become 
parent  to  a  flourishing  establishment  in  Portland, 
Oregon.  Thither  has  gone  the  young  lady  whose 
beautiful  arms  were  once  the  despair  of  half  fashiona- 
ble 'Faisco. 


Heretofore,  with  the  advent  of  the  summer  vaca- 
tion, collegians,  especially  from  Harvard  and  Bow- 
doin,  have  obtained  situations  as  waiters  in  the  differ- 
ent hotels  in  the  White  Mountains  in  order  to  earn 
money  while  enjoying  a  pleasant  summer  vacation. 
The  hotel  proprietors  have  decided  to  no  longer  em- 
ploy them.  This  description  of  waiter  has  ever  caused 
annoyance  to  the  guests  of  the  mountain  houses. 
While  accepting  the  position  and  emoluments  of  wait- 
ers, the  college  men  have  not,  except  in  rare  instances, 
been  willing  to  perform  properly  the  duties  that  de- 
volve upon  servitors.  They  have  proved  them- 
selves insolent,  awkward,  and  glaringly  inefficient 
"  Thomas,"  said  a  lady  guest  once  in  the  Crawford 
House  to  one  of  these  aspiring  youths,  "are  there 
any  tomatoes  for  dinner  to-day?"  "You  mean  to- 
raah-toes,  I  suppose?  "  returned  the  fellow.  The  hus- 
band of  the  lady,  upon  hearing  of  the  occurrence, 
told  the  proprietor  that  unless  he  could  furnish  him 
with  a  respectful  waiter  he  would  leave  his  house. 


The  Hour  says  it  has  been  amused  in  looking  over 
certain  old  books  of  etiquette,  of  thirty  years  or  so 
ago,  prescribing  the  proprieties  to  be  observed  at 
dinner- tables.  There  is  in  particular  a  work  of  this 
kind  published  in  Philadelphia  by  an  individual 
whose  evidences  of  fitness  for  the  task  bear  a  strong 
resemblance  to  those  of  the  Scotchman  who,  in  proof 
of  his  descent  from  the  Admirable  Crichton,  was  in 
the  habit  of  producing  an  ancient  shirt  marked  A.  C. , 
and  preserved,  he  said,  as  an  heirloom  in  the  family. 
There  is  one  point  in  his  book,  however,  worth  re- 
cording. "  Each  gentleman  offers  his  /land  to  a 
lady  to  lead  her  to  the  cover  marked  with  her  name," 
and  he  goes  on  to  say  that  while  there  is  no  great 
harm  in  marking  the  ladies'  places,  the  men  should 
invariably  be  left  free.  What  can  have  been  the 
state  of  society  in  Philadelphia  at  the  time  when  our 
author  exclaims  :  "The  ordinary  custom  among  well- 
bred  persons  is  as  follows  :  Soup  is  taken  with  a 
spoon.  Some  foolish  fashionables  employ  a  fork  ! 
They  might  as  well  use  a  broomstick."  Some  other 
recommendations  would  seem  obsolete  now,  except 
perhaps  at  some  public  dinner  in  the  far  West,  where 
a  civic  dignitary  was  once  observed  with  a  slice  of 
broiled  turkey,  a  partridge,  and  half  a  mould  of 
blanc-mange  on  his  plate  at  one  time.  The  habits 
and  delicate  methods  at  table  of  people  accustomed 
to  good  society  are  so  natural  that  the  status  of  a 
stranger  is  settled  in  a  moment  Cardinal  Richelieu 
is  said  to  have  detected  an  adventurer  who  was  pass- 
ing himself  off  as  a  nobleman  by  his  helping  himself 
to  olives  with  a  fork,  it  being  then  comme  il  faut  to 
use  the  fingers  for  that  purpose.  It  seems  that  a 
lemon  pudding  used  to  be  the  shibboleth  of  gentility 
in  Philadelphia.  Says  our  author:  "It  once  oc- 
curred to  me  to  be  present  in  a  small  company  of 
gentlemen  where  the  claims  of  a  certain  woman  to 
be  thoroughly  well-bred  became  the  subject  of  con- 
troversy. The  decision  was  for  some  time  doubtful, 
but  was  finally  decided  by  acclamation  in  favor  of 
her  pretensions,  because  some  one  had  observed  that 
she  had  cut  a  lemon  pudding  at  dinner  with  a  spoon. " 

Verily  it  is  hard  to  carry  out  total  abstinence  princi- 
ples. If  the  investigations  of  M.  Muntz  are  trust- 
worthy, there  is  no  longer  much  comfort  or  credit  in 
refusing  the  mild  stimulus  of  wine  sauce,  for  alcohol 
is  found  in  spring,  river,  sea,  and  rain  water,  and  in 
sugar.  Nay,  more  :  it  probably  exists,  in  the  state  of 
vapor,  in  the  very  air  which  the  teetotaler,  in  com- 
mon with  the  rest  of  mankind,  is  compelled  to 
breathe.  Moreover,  little  would  be  gained  if  he 
should  refuse  to  breathe,  and  die  for  his  principles, 
for  his  mortal  remains  would  absorb  alcohol  from  the 
earth  in  which  they  were  laid,  and  ' '  smell  to  heaven. " 
During  the  latter  portion  of  his  life  Disraeli  cul- 
tivated jellies  as  a  diet.  A  favorite  dish  was  "raised 
pie,"  of  the  juices  of  which  he  partook,  returning 
the  solid  portion  to  his  plate,  a  habit  against  which 
his  neighbors  at  dinner  rather  rebelled. 


TO  HOUSEKEEPERS. 


CLXXX. 


-Sunday,  May  21.— Bill  of  Fare  for  Twelve 
Persons. 


Eastern  Oysters. 

French  Vegetable  Sonp. 

Boiled  Salmon,  "Argonaut"  Sauce. 

Stewed  Terrapin.     Hominy. 

Fillet  of  Beef,  with  Truffles  and  Mushrooms. 

Saratoga    Potatoes.       Brains,    Cream    Sauce. 

String  Beans.    Tomatoes  a  I'Espagnole. 

Roman  Punch. 

Roast  Chicken.     Currant  Jelly. 

Lettuce,  French  Dressing.     Cheese. 

Strawberries,  Italian  Cream.     Fancy  Cakes. 

Apricots.     Cherries.    Candied  Fruits. 

Claret     White  Wine.     Madeira. 

Champagne. 

Coffee. 


if  you  wish  to  use  goods  ot 
lull  weight  and  absolute  purity, 
see  your  grocer  supplies  you 
with 


KINCSFORD'S 
OSWEGO 


STARCH. 


ROYAL 
BAKING 

POWDER. 


WALTER  BAKER  &  GO.'S 

GHOCOLATE. 


ARBUGKLE'S 

ARIOSA 


COFFEE. 


WM.  T.  COLEMAN  &  CO. 
AGENTS 

SAN  FRANCISCO,    CAL. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


ABOUT    THE   WOMEN. 

A  grass-widow  is  anything  but  green. 

It  is  the  late  husband  that  catches  the  lecture. 

Supreme  Court— Paying  attention  to  two  pretty 
women  at  one  sitting. 

A  Chicago  woman  calls  her  husband  "Darkest 
Hour."  because  he  comes  just  before  the  dawn. 

The  difference  between  a  duck  and  a  girl  is  that 
one  is  dressed  to  kill  and  the  other  is  killed  to  dress. 

Sitting  Bull's  daughter  is  named  Sleeping  Water. 
We  know  a  woman  who  might  be  called  "  Snoring- 
ha-ha." 

Why  does  the  new  moon  remind  one  of  a  giddy 
girl?  Because  she  is  too  young  to  show  much  re- 
flection. 

When  a  woman  takes  an  affectionate  farewell  of  an 
acquaintance  whom  she  dislikes  she  makes  much 
adieu  about  nothing. 

The  giraffe  has  never  been  known  to  utter  a  sound. 
In  this  respect  it  resembles  a  young  lady  in  a  street- 
car when  a  gentleman  gives  her  his  seat. 

It  is  a  time-honored  custom  in  Quincy,  Florida,  to 
salute  a  newly-married  couple  by  firing  a  cannon. 
This  is  to  remind  them  that  the  battle  of  life  has  fairly 
begun. 

"Well,  you'll  own  she's  got  a  pretty  foot,  won't 
you?"  "Yes,  I'll  grant  you  that,  but  then  it  never 
made  half  as  much  of  an  impression  on  me  as  the  old 
man's." 

Modern  Argo  :  A  Cairo  girl  whose  lover  is  named 
Peleg  blushingly  addresses  him  as  1-Felimb."  Her 
modesty  is  of  several  years  duration,  and  has  baffled 
the  skill  of  the  best  physicians. 

The  latest  conundrum,  and  we  don't  know  who  is 
responsible  for  it,  is,  "Which  is  the  hardest :  to  kiss 
a  girl  leaning  from  you,  or  climb  a  fence  leaning  to 
you  ?"     There  is  no  answer  to  it. 

A  quizzical  Boston  dentist  has  adopted  as  his  coat- 
of-arms  a  roll  of  chewing  gum  and  an  acid  drop 
rampant,  for  he  says  most  of  his  practice  is  owing  to 
the  use  of  those  wretched  confections. 

The  heroine  of  a  recent  novel  is  quite  versatile  in 
the  crying  business.  In  one  place  the  author  says 
*■  her  eyes  were  suffused  with  salt  tears,"  while  in  an- 
other he  tells  us  that  "  her  tears  flowed  fresh." 

New  York  Commercial :  Won't  some  chemist  in- 
vent a  face  powder  that  does  not  contain  lead  and 
tastes  good?  Our  young  men  are  all  dying  of  lead 
poisoning,  and  kissing  is  going  out  of  fashion. 

Lotta  Darling  is  a  clairvoyant  at  Lawrence,  Mass., 
but  her  second  sight  was  not  strong  enough  to  dis- 
cern the  approach  of  her  husband  while  another  man 
was  kissing  her,  or  a  fight  might  have  been  prevented. 

"Fashionable  Belle  "wants  to  know  what  shade 
will  be  most  preferred  this  coming  summer.  Well, 
the  shade  of  a  big  tree  will  be  very  popular,  but  at 
the  seaside  the  shade  of  a  big  umbrella  will  be  much 
s*ought  after. 

Washington  Capital  :  Emma  Abbott  was  a  great 
admirer  of  Byron  ;  but  fast  week,  when  she  read  in 
"  Beppo  "  the  words  of  Lord  George  :  "  I  hate  a 
dumpy  woman,"  she  threw  the  volume  into  the  fire, 
and  wept  bitterly. 

Norristown  Herald  :  A  magazine  article  asks  : 
"Have  women  intuitions?"  That  depends.  If  in- 
tuitions are  fashionable  this  year,  and  cost  from  ten 
to  fifty  dollars,  it  is  safe  to  wager  that  a  great  many 
women  have  them. 

"  Italian  women  are  said  to  be  at  work  in  men's 
clothes  on  the  railroad  near  Phoenicia,  Ulster  County, 
New  York."  This  is  nothing.  There  are  thousands 
of  women  in  San  Francisco  at  work  in  men's  clothes. 
It  is  done  while  their  husbands  are  asleep. 

Two  men,  who  had  married  sisters,  left  Montreal 
for  Australia  seventeen  years  ago,  one  on  the  day  of 
his  marriage.  The  two  wives  are  still  waiting  for 
them  to  return,  refusing  all  new  attachments,  but 
never  have  heard  from  their  husbands. 

Over  the  signature  of  an  Indianapolis  woman  ap- 
pears the  following  :  "Now,  I  give  fair  warning  that 
1  will  carry  with  me,  the  next  time  I  go  out  after 
dark,  a  bottle  of  vitriol,  and  the  first  scoundrel  who 
addresses  me  as  '  Sweety'  or  '  Beauty'  will  catch  it 
right  in  the  eyes." 

A  young  lady  who  had  been  married  a  short  time 
lately  told  a  ' '  bosom  friend  "  that  there  was  only  one 
thing  more  astonishing  than  the  readiness  with  which 
Ned  gave  up  smoking  when  they  became  engaged, 
and  that  was  the  rapidity  with  which  he  took  to  it 
again  after  they  were  married. 

The  women  of  Cyprus,  nke  all  the  Greek  women, 
chew  great  quantities  of  mastic,  imported  from  the 
island  of  Scio,  and  deem  it  graceful  to  appear  always 
biting  this  gum,  and  it  will  soon  be  in  order  for  a 
later  Byron  to  remark  ;  "  Maid  of  Cyprus,  now  we've 
come.  Leave,  oh,  leave  off  chewing  gum." 

He  was  rather  a  suspicious  young  man,  and  had 
heard  much  of  the  transforming  charms  of  ' '  golden 
fluid  for  ladies'  toilets."  One  evening  his  sweetheart 
let  down  her  hair,  and,  tossing  the  yellow  mass  grace- 
fully over  her  shoulders,  exclaimed  :  "  Now,  Henry, 
do  you  think  it  beautiful?"  "Yes,"  he  fondly  re- 
plied, ' '  beautiful  as  far  as  I  can  see  ;  but,  if  you  love 
me,  Laura,  let  me  look  at  the  roots." 

The  Springfield  Republican  says  that  "  one  seldom 
sees  anything  voluptuous  or  flamboyant,  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  anything  blanched  and  etiolated  "  among 
the  Boston  girls.  Right.  But  what  you  always  do 
see,  when  you  meet  a  representative  Boston  girl,  is 
her  last  translation  of  her  Dies  lr<z  clasped  in  her 
right  hand,  and  in  the  left  a  sonnet  either  to  Brahma, 
the  Oversoul,  or  the  Old  South. 

"  English  girls,"  says  an  American  girl  just  home 
from  England,  ■ '  learn  to  regard  themselves  as  pieces 
of  property  to  be  disposed  of  by  their  mammas  to  the 
best  possible  advantage  in  the  matrimonial  market, 
and  even  in  school  in  France  it  was  not  uncommon 
to  find  English  girls  contemplating  with  entire 
equanimity  the  plans  that  were  made  or  making  for 
their  sale  to  a  good  bidder."  This  must  make  every 
true  American  girl  shudder. 

Norristown  Herald :  It  was  a  Boston  girl  who 
asked:  "  Why  is  it  that  two  souls,  mated  in  the  im- 
penetrable mystery  of  their  nativity,  float  by  each 
other  on  the  ocean  currents  of  existence  without  be- 
ing instinctively  drawn  together,  blended  and  beauti- 
fied in  the  assimilated  alembic  of  eternal  love  ?  "  That  [ 
is  an  easy  one.  It  is  because  butter  is  forty-five  cents 
a  pound,  and  a  good  sealskin  sacque  costs  as  high  as 
five  hundred  dollars.  The  necessaries  of  life  must 
experience  a  fall  in  prices  before  two  souls  will  readily 
blvrirl  in  the  assimilated  alembic  and  so  forth. 


INTAGLIOS. 

The    Petrified   Fern. 

In  a  valley,  centuries  ago, 
Grew  a  little  fern  leaf,  green  and  slender — 
Veining  delicate  and  fibres  tender — 

Waring  when  the  wind  crept  down  so  low ; 
Rushes  tall  and  moss  and  grass  grew  round  it. 
Playful  sunbeams  darted  in  and  found  it ; 
Drops  of  dew  stole  in.  by  night,  and  crowned  it, 
But  no  foot  of  man  e'er  trod  that  way  ; 
Earth  was  young,  and  keeping  holiday. 

Monster  fishes  swam  the  silent  main, 
Stately  forests  waved  their  giant  branches, 
Mountains  hurled  their  snowy  avalanches, 

Mammoth  creatures  stalked  across  the  plain. 
Nature  reveled  in  grand  mysteries, 
But  the  little  fern  was  not  of  these. 
Did  not  number  with  the  hills  and  trees  ; 
Only  grew  and  waved,  its  sweet  wild  way — 
No  one  came  to  note  it,  day  by  day. 

Earth  one  time  put  on  a  frolic  mood, 
Heaved  the  rocks,  and  changed  the  mighty  motion 
Of  the  deep,  strong  currents  of  the  ocean, 

Moved  the  plain,  and  shook  the  haughty  wood, 
Crushed  the  little  fern  in  soft,  moist  clay, 
Covered  it  and  hid  it  safe  away  ; 
Oh,  the  long,  long  centuries  since  that  day  ! 
Oh,  the  agony  !    Oh,  life's  bitter  cost 
Since  that  useless  little  fern  was  lost ! 

Useless?    Lost?    There  came  a  thoughtful  man, 
Searching  Nature's  secrets,  far  and  deep  ; 
From  a  fissure  in  a  rocky  steep 

He  withdrew  a  stone,  o'er  which  there  ran 
Fairy  pencilings,  a  quaint  design, 
Veinings,  leafage,  fibers  clear  and  fine, 
And  the  fern's  life  lay  in  every  line  ! 
So,  I  think,  God  hides  some  souls  away, 
Sweetly  to  surprise  us  the  last  day.  — Anon. 


Pansies. 
I  send  thee  pansies  while  the  year  is  young, 

Yellow  as  sunshine,  purple  as  the  night ; 
Flowers  of  remembrance,  ever  fondly  sung 

By  all  the  chiefest  of  the  Sons  of  Light ; 
And  if  in  recollection  lives  regret 

For  wasted  days  and  dreams  that  were  not  true, 
I  tell  thee  that  the  "  pansy  freaked  with  jet  " 

Is  still  the  heart's-ease  that  the  poets  knew. 
Take  all  the  sweetness  of  a  gift  unsought. 
And  for  the  pansies  send  me  back  a  thought 

— Sarah  Doudney. 

A  Song. 
I  sing  of  brooks,  of  blossoms,  birds,  and  bowers. 
Of  April,  May,  of  June,  and  July  flowers  ; 
I  sing  of  May-poles,  hock-carts,  wassails,  wakes. 
Of  bride-grooms,  brides,  and  of  their  bridal-cakes. 
I  write  of  youth,  of  love,  and  have  access 
By  these,  to  sing  of  cleanly  wantonness  ; 
I  sing  of  dews,  of  rains,  and  piece  by  piece, 
Of  balm,  of  oil,  of  spice,  and  amber-gris. 
I  sing  of  times  trans-shifting  ;  and  I  write 
How  roses  first  came  red,  and  lilies  while. 

— Herrick. 

Summer. 
Oh,  sweet  and  strange,  what  time  gay  morning  steals 

Over  the  misty  flats,  and  gently  stirs 
Bee-laden  limes  and  pendulous  abeles. 
To  brush  the  dew-bespangled  gossamers 
From  meadow  grasses  and  beneath  black  firs, 
In  limpid  streamlets,  or  translucent  lakes 
To  bathe  amid  dim  heron-haunted  brakes! 

Ob,  sweet  and  sumptuous,  at  height  of  noon, 
Languid  to  lie  on  scented  summer-lawns, 

Fanned  by  faint  breezes  of  the  breathless  June ; 
To  watch  the  timorous  and  trooping  fawns, 
Dappled  like  tenderest  clouds  in  early  dawns, 

Forth  from  their  ferny  covert  glide  to  drink 

And  cool  lithe  limbs  beside  the  river's  brink  ! 

Oh,  strange  and  sad  ere  daylight  disappears, 
To  hear  the  creaking  of  the  homeward  wain, 

Drawn  by  its  yoke  of  tardy-pacing  steers, 
'Neath  honeysuckle  hedge  and  tangled  lane. 
To  breathe  faint  scent  of  roses  on  the  wane 

By  cottage  doors,  and  watch  the  mellowing  sky 

Fade  into  saffron  hues  insensibly. 

— j"ohn  Addington  Symonds, 


Nature. 
Oh,  how  canst  thou  renounce  the  boundless  store 

Of  charms  which  Nature  to  her  votary  yields  ! 
The  warbling  woodland,  the  resounding  shore, 

The  pomp  of  groves,  ancTgamiture  of  fields  ; 

All  that  the  genial  ray  of  morning  gilds. 
And  all  that  echoes  to  the  song  of  even. 

All  that  the  mountain's  sheltering  bosom  shields, 
And  all  the  dread  magnificence  of  heaven, 
Oh,  how  canst  thourenounce,  and  hope  to  be  forgiven! 

— Beattie. 

Sunrise  and  Sunset. 
A  quivering  stream  of  gold  and  mottled  rose, 
A  tender  gleam  along  the  eastern  skies, 
An  opal  flush,, a  violet  surprise 
Pales  for  a  while,  then  bright  and  brighter  glows. 
The  rugged  summits  of  the  sombre  hills, 
Bathed  in  the  ambient  glory  of  the  mom. 
Throw  lengthened  shadows  where  the  river  flows. 
A  lark's  sweet  song  the  wood  and  meadow  thrills  ; 
The  day  is  born. 
The  stormy  beating  of  a  cascade's  fall, 
A  pallid  sky,  edged  with  a  lurid  flush. 
Streaked  and  disfigured  with  an  angry  blush  ; 
And  thro'  the  world  a  night-bird's  plaintive  call. 
A  life  as  shattered  as  the  clouds  that  lie 

Low  in  the  west ;  a  life  which  hope  has  fled, 
And  left  far  darker  than  the  twilight's  pall  ; 
And  drear  and  lonely  as  the  night-bird's  cry. 
The  day  is  dead. 

— Fanny  Dritcoll. 

Proximo. 

Full  of  bird  song  and  scent  of  forest  flowers 
The  coppice  was,  and  very  sweet  and  cool 

In  the  hot  noontide  were  its  irellised  bowers, 
Set  by  the  glass  of  some  dream-haunted  pool, 
Whereon  the  sleepy  sweetness  of  the  lull 

Of  silence  brooded  ;  and  its  every  glen 

Was  set  with  purple  of  the  cyclamen, 

Or  starred  with  white  of  amaryllis  blooms, 

Pale  flower  dreams  of  the  virginal  green  sward, 

That  made  faint  sweetness  in  the  emerald  glooms. 
And  through  the  stillness  ever  rose  and  soared 
The  song  of  some  up-mounting  lark  that  poured 

The  gold  of  his  delight  for  rose-hung  June 

Into  the  channel  of  a  perfect  tune.  —Anon. 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


An  aggrieved  story-weaver  complains  thus  to  the 
June  "EasyChair :"  "  In  the  present  day,  stories  with 
plots  are  universally  condemned  by  first-class  Ameri- 
can periodicals. "  Doubtless  the  unhappy  man  had 
sent  a  story  with  a  wealth  of  plot  to  every  magazine 
in  turn,  and  been  refused,  while  the  popular  au- 
thors of  the  day  are  taking  their  heroes  and  hero- 
ines through  long  labyrinths  of  nothing  in  particular, 
and  leaving  them  at  last  to  as  problematical  a  fate  as 
that  of  the  unbaptized  babies  who  die  and  don't  go 
anywhere.  While  the  plotter  thus  wails  his  wail  in 
Harper's,  a  contributor  complains  bitterly  against 
the  plotless  writer  in  the  Atlantic.  Truly  he  has 
cause,  for  excepting  in  "The  Stillwater  Tragedy," 
there  has  not  been  a  plot  in  the  Atlantic  thesemany, 
many  days.  Writers  and  readers  have  become  so 
critical,  so  analytical,  so  microscopical  in  their  tastes, 
that  literary  pleasure  has  become  a  very  headachy 
affair.  And  as  the  novel-writers  really  control  the 
bent  of  stage  literature,  it  has  actually  come  to  pass 
that  half  the  plays  are  without  plots,  and  the  good 
old  custom  of  gathering  up  the  loose  ends  is  honored 
in  the  breach.  What  is  the  play  of  "Forget  Me 
Not "  but  one  leaf  out  of  a  book  ?  and  as  for  our 
latter-day  farces,  which  they  dignify  under  the  name 
of  comedies,  there  is  never  any  reason  for  their  com- 
ing to  an  end  other  than  at  half-past  ten  o'clock 
the  audience  wants  to  go  home.  So  when  a 
writer  does  *  start  out  to  make  a  plot,  per- 
haps he  is  justified  in  going  to  extremes,  and 
rousing  people  from  this  intellectual  languor,  with 
such  a  dash  at  the  utterly  improbable  as  to  startle 
them  into  a  condition  of  active  enjoyment.  People 
say  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun,  but  surely 
nothing  has  gone  before  which  was  just  like  the  fan- 
tastic comedy,  "Fresh,  the  American."  I  like  Mr. 
Archie  Gunther's  daring  in  laying  his  ruthless  Amer- 
ican hand  upon  Egypt — silent,  mystic  Egypt ;  dark, 
impenetrable  Egypt.  When  before  was  the  land  of 
simoons  and  yellow  sunsets,  of  pyramids  and  mum- 
mies, of  unfathomable  tradition,  brought  with  such 
abrupt  contact  with  to-day?  True,  people  eat  ham 
sandwiches  and  drink  champagne  every  day  under 
the  fathomless  eyes  and  the  exceedingly  Egyptian 
nose  of  the  Sphinx,  but  there  is  a  little  tiny  thrill  of 
awe  chilling  them  at  heart  nevertheless.  Do  you  not 
feel  it  even  when  the  absurd  but  practical  Fresh  ob- 
jects to  Cleopatra's  needle  as  incomplete,  because  "it 
has  no  eye  in  it "  ?  One  laughs  as  one  laughs  at  the 
foibles  of  one's  grandfather,  but  respects  its  old  age. 
Mr.  Archie  Gunther  has  not  quite  dared  to  put  Mr. 
Fresh  into  the  very  land  of  Egypt ;  for,  although 
Paris  has  laid  her  transforming  hand  upon  the  coun- 
try of  the  Ptolemies,  although  one  may  find  Parisian 
cafe's  in  the  streets  and  Parisian  fashions  in  the  harems, 
I  fancy  Mr.  Fresh'scareerwould  havehadamostabrupt 
termination  had  Mr.  Gunther  carried  him  into  the 
Levant.  A  harem  in  Naples  is  vastly  more  pregnable, 
but  even  so  the  comedy  is  fantastic  enough  to  be  de- 
liriously absurd.  A  waggish  New  York  stock-broker 
marrying  the  daughter  of  an  Achmet  Pacha  is  a 
stretch  of  fancy  indeed.  What  would  be  your  amaze- 
ment if  sitting,  with  natural  nineteenth -century  com- 
monplaceness  in  your  friend's  drawing-room,  your 
neighbor,  a  very  Fresh,  an  ordinary  American, 
should  say  to  you.  "  My  wife  is  an  Egyptian  "  ?  Yet 
Fresh  marries  a  young  princess  who  is  doomed  to 
the  harem,  and  rescues  her,  through  a  series  of  amaz- 
ing adventures,  Irom  her  doom.  She  has  been 
educated  in  a  French  pension,  but  retains  one  of  the 
instincts  of  barbarism  in  the  abject  and  most  oriental 
submission  to  her  liege.  They  get  over  this  sort  of 
thing  in  the  West  very  early  in  life,  and  it  is  rather 
disconcerting  to  Mr.  Fresh  to  come  across  it  in  a  wife. 
It  is  the  abrupt  contrast  of  the  East  with  the  West, 
of  the  old  with  the  new,  of  the  hard,  practical  Ameri- 
can prose  with  the  high-flown  poetical  metaphor  of 
the  Orient  that  makes  the  humor  of  the  play.  And 
t  is  sometimes  deliriously  funny.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  comedian  upon  the  stage  who  would  cut  an 
odder  figure  in  an  Egyptian  harem  than  Mr.  John  T. 
Raymond.  A  blond  wig  does  not  convert  him  into 
anything  new  as  Mr.  Fresh.  He  is  irresistibly  amus- 
ing as  he  always  was,  and  in  the  same  old  way. 
Give  Mr.  Raymond  any  kind  of  a  comic  situation  and 
the  ridiculous  gravity  and  questioning  bewilderment, 
the  two  expressions  which  succeed  each  other  upon 
his  peculiar  face,  will  carry  him  through  it  triumph- 
antly. True  he  has  an  odd  bend  to  his  knees  now 
and  then,  and  a  way  of  his  own  of  presenting  his 
back  to  an  audience  which  never  fails  to  raise  a 
laugh,  but  his  comedy  lies  in  his  face.  He  has  a 
matter-of-fact  way  of  rattling  through  all  his  lines  in 
7 ■-- --criely  the  same  manner,  and  sometimes  this  hits 
jpositely,  especially  in  the  fantastic  comedy ; 


but  sometimes  it  misses,  tor  half  the  house  frequently 
loses  his  points,  he  speaks  so  rapidly.  "Fresh" — 
unlike  the  other  farces  or  comedies  of  the  day — gives 
a  broad  latitude  for  mounting  and  dressing.  Indeed, 
the  story  goes  that  much  of  the  New  York  success 
was  attributed  to  the  costumes  of  Miss  Laura  Don, 
which  were  marvels  of  decorative  art  The  lady  is 
said  to  handle  the  brush  right  skilfully,  and  her 
painted  dresses  were  the  wonder  of  Gotham.  Queer- 
looking  things  they  must  have  been,  for  decorative 
art  runs  much  to  string)',  strealing  things,  and  to  cu- 
rious beasts  and  birds.  Indeed,  one  of  Miss  Laura 
Don's  odd  costumes  boasted  a  plastron  from  which 
looked  savagely  out  a  huge  painted  owL  But  Miss 
I^aura  Don,  unfortunately,  fell  ill.  She  packed  away 
her  big  owl,  and  could  not  come  to  California.  But 
the  part  of  the  Princess  Erema  is  not  an  exigent  one. 
She  has  but  to  look  pretty  and  be  serious  and  poeti- 
cal, to  be  immovably  grave  as  she  points  to  Mr. 
Fresh  as  the  ' '  beautiful  being  "  of  her  choice,  and  to 
have  one  small  dash  of  feminine  cattiness  in  her  en- 
counter with  her  supposed  rival.  All  of  which  Miss 
Agnes  Proctor,  who  is  a  gracefully  formed,  hand- 
somely dressed  young  woman,  does  well  enough,  and 
scratches  the  air  with  true  feminine  fervor  when  she 
meets  "Flora  la  Marchesa  della  Floresta."  There's  a 
name  for  you,  and  a  marchioness  she  is  to  fit  it.  An 
exceedingly  vigorous  and  declamatory  young  woman, 
Miss  Creese,  with  an  eclipsing  way  of  filling  the 
stage,  and  a  manner  as  full  of  warning  as  the  "dan- 
ger" sign  on  an  ice-pond.  However,  as  an  experi- 
enced Italian  marchesa  is  very  like  to  a  most  uncom- 
fortable person  to  trifle  with.  Miss  Creese  is  rather 
fitted  to  the  part  than  not.  She  bears  a  remote  re- 
semblance to  Alice  Lingard,  and  has  a  figure  to  send 
a  corset-maker  into  an  ecstasy.  Mr.  Buckley  has  re- 
turned quite  as  he  went — good-looking,  impetuous, 
and  forever  stumbling  over  his  own  words.  Indeed, 
the  old  stage  looked  quite  familiar,  what  with  Buck- 
ley tripping  over  his  text,  Raymond  setting  us  all  in 
a  roar,  Schultz  beaming  in  the  orchestra,  and  a  famil- 
iar-looking Vesuvius  in  the  background.  They  do 
say  the  Vesuvius,  and  the  Bay  of  Naples,  and  the 
harem,  and  all  those  beautiful  backgrounds,  came 
from  New  York.  Perhaps.  The  mounting  is  cer- 
tainly very  handsome  ;  and  if  that  pretty  harem  be  a 
trifle  too  accessible,  it  is  a  dramatic  license,  and  the 
captious  eunuch  is  forgiven. 


proved  greatly,  has  toned  down  his  rigor  to  some 
degree  ;  and  if  he  has  not  studied  his  Hamlet  from 
books,  he  has  at  all  events  studied  it  much  from  other 
actors.  It  is  the  Hamlet  of  an  actor  who  has 
seen  very  many  Hamlets,  and  evolved  one  of  his  own 
therefrom.  It  is  not  a  Hamlet  to  strike  the  aesthetic 
taste,  but  it  is  one  that  no  one  will  have  any  difficulty 
in  understanding.  Mr.  Keene  puts  all  his  points 
in  strong,  even  lurid  colors,  and  no  one  is  going  home 
in  a  state  of  perplexity  after  having  seen  this  Hamlet 
charging  about  the  stage.  No  one  asks  is  he  mad, 
or  is  he  not.  There  is  no  metaphysical  nonsense 
about  him.  In  fact  and  in  fine,  it  is  a  Keene  Hamlet. 
Just  such  a  Hamlet— only  a  shade  better  played,  to 
speak  truth — as  any  one  could  have  foretold  who  had 
known  Keene  as  a  leading  man.  He  brings  his 
daughter  out  as  the  player  queen.  She  is  a  pretty 
little  maiden,  with  a  pleasant  voice,  and  a  promising 
talent,  even  in  so  small  a  part  No  one  else  in  the 
cast  was  anything  out  of  the  usual  line,  excepting 
Polonius.  Betsy  B. 

The  Tivoli,  as  we  noticed  last  week,  has  an  en- 
larged stage  ;  several  changes  in  the  auditorium  have 
been  made  also.  "The  Rose  of  Castile"  has  been 
well  received  by  crowded  houses,  and  looks  as  if  it 
were  destined  to  have  a  long  run. 


When  such  an  uproarious  welcome  as  one  rarely 
hears  in  a  theatre  greeted  Mr.  Thomas  Keene,  the 
other  night,  one  realized  with  what  a  mass  of  people 
such  an  actor  comes  to  be  a  favorite.  They  were 
genuinely  glad  to  see  him,  from  the  last  boy  whose 
legs  dangled  in  the  gallery  to  that  enthusiastic  old 
gentleman  who  must  have  blistered  his  hands  in  the 
front  row  of  the  orchestra.  It  stormed  Mr.  Keene 
out  of  his  self-possession,  and  induced  him  to  make 
a  speech  not  remarkable  for  modesty  or  good  taste  ; 
but  it  stormed  him  also  into  acting  his  very  best, 
which  was  a  very  good  thing,  seeing  that  he  had 
elected  to  play  Hamlet.  And  yet  with  which  galaxy 
of  tragedians  is  fame  going  to  rank  him?  Not  with 
Garrick  or  Kean  in  the  past;  not  with  either  of  the 
Booths  ;  not  with  Barry  Sullivan  or  Henry  Irving  ; 
not  with  E.  L.  Davenport  or  LawTence  Barrett ;  not 
even  with  Sheridan,  the  new  star  ;  not  with  John  Mc- 
Cullough, although — since  he  can  not  go  off  and  flock 
by  himself,  as  poor  Dundreary  used  to  say — of  the 
Forrest  school.  Who  was  the  Kirby  of  whom  the 
ardent  gallery  boy  used  to  say  :  "  Wake  me  up  when 
Kirby  dies  ?  "  I  have  no  doubt  Keene  is  an  infinitely 
greater  tragedian  than  Kirby,  but  I  fancy  his  acting 
appeals  to  much  the  same  class  of  taste,  and  that, 
fortunately  for  his  exchequer,  which  must  be  begin- 
ning to  look  pleasantly  big,  he  will  always  be  a 
favorite  with  the  masses  rather  than  with  the  few. 
Neither  will  his  path  to  fortune  and  to  fame  be  im- 
peded by  self-depreciation.  The  man  who — after 
such  an  experience  as  Mr.  Thos.  Keene  has  had  with 
this  public,  and  knowing,  as  he  does,  the  magnificent 
array  of  Hamlets  that  we  have  had,  and  who,  after  a 
few  months  of  absence  opens  in  "  Hamlet" — such  a 
man  does  not  rate  his  powers  to  low.  Mr.  Keene  is 
a  strong,  virile  and  earnest  actor,  but,  that  he  is 
neither  student  nor  scholar  shows  itself  plainly  in  his 
Hamlet.  He  was  always  wont  to  wreck  himself  upon 
small  grammatical  reefs,  and  he  does  it  yet.  In  such 
a  text  it  is  unpardonable.  Will  Shakespeare's  ear 
was  attuned  to  every  chime  of  poesy,  and  he  knew  to 
a  letter  how  many  feet  he  wanted  in  a  line.  It  is 
just  as  well  to  let  old  Shakespeare  have  his  way. 
The  players  have  said,  "  I  am  myself  indifferent 
honest"  these  many  generations.  Shakespeare  wrote 
it  so,  and  Keene  may  as  well  say  it  so.  This  is  but 
one  of  many  instances,  and  his  carefully  introduced 
adverb  does  not  offset  a  dozen  omissions.  It  is  safe 
to  study  this  text  letter-perfect,  as  John  McCullough 
does.  He  will  not  quarrel  with  you  on  moods  and 
tenses.  He  will  leave  that  to  the  revisers  of  the  new- 
Bible,  who  object  to  the  grammar  of  King  James's 
bishops.  But  when  John  McCullough  plays  a 
Shakespearean  part  you  may  follow  him  word  by 
word  with  the  play-book,  and  you  will  find 
him  letter-perfect  down  to  the  most  obscure  ed.  It  is 
the  safest  course  for  a  tragedian  to  pursue  who  may 
not  revel,  like  Barry  Sullivan,  in  new  readings.  Mr. 
Keene  has  not  yet  learned  that  the  long  o  is  the  no- 
blest sound  of  them  all.  He  continues  to  cut  the 
hapless  vowel'most  coldly.     Nevertheless  he  has  im- 


Obscure  Intimations. 

"A.  L." — Your  story  has  not  yet  appeared.  We 
have  a  great  deal  of  MS.  on  hand,  most  of  which 
reached  us  before  yours.  We  allow  MSS.  to  go  in 
their  turn,  unless  of  exceptional  merit,  or  hinging 
on  events  of  the  day.     You  must  wait. 

"  H.  L.  T." — See  preceding  paragraph.  If  you 
do  not  choose  to  wait,  your  MS.  is  at  your  disposal. 

"Literary  Bric-a-Brac." — If  woven  into  one  arti- 
cle, and  reconstructed  to  our  liking,  may  be  used 
anon.     Please  call  concerning  it. 

"  E.  M.  L." — Accepted.  Will  appear  as  soon  as 
possible. 

"The  Lost  Atlantis." — Declined. 

"A.  J." — "Westward  the  course  of  empire  takes 
its  way,"  is  the  correct  quotation.  From  a  poem  by 
Bishop  Berkeley. 

"C.  W." — Appears  next  week. 

Does  any  reader  possess  a  copy  of  a  poem  entitled 
"  Phryne?" 

"  Regular  Habits." — It  is,  in  our  opinion,  one  of 
the  best  short  stories  extant.  Would  publish  it  were 
we  not  in  mortal  fear  of  our  contributors.     Perhaps. 

"Story  of  a  Silver  Mine." — Altogether  too  long  ; 
declined.  Long  stories  are  undesirable.  We  pub- 
lish more  of  them  now  than  we  like.  You  could  have 
told  that  story  in  five  columns  instead  of  fifteen,  and 
told  it  better  too. 

"  R.  C.  S." — Don't  know  what's  the  matter  with 
Mr.  Spoopendyke.     Will  stir  him  up. 

"  C.  T." — You  think  Spoopendyke  is  "superla- 
tively idiotic,"  do  you?  Why,  you  forget  yourself. 
Have  sent  your  note  to  "  R.  C.  S." 

Several  impatient  contributors  will  please  read 
answers  to  "A.  L."  and  "  H.  L.  T.,"  and  have 
mercy  on  us. 

"  Nym  Crinkle's"  farewell  to  Bernhardt  is  worth 
reading  :  "  Bernhardt  flittted  away  early  on  Wednes- 
day morning.  There  was  some  miscalculation  among 
her  French  admirers  who  desired  to  see  her  off,  and 
they  got  left  The  usual,  or  perhaps  I  should  say  the 
regular  crowd  was  present — for  there  is  a  regular 
crowd  who  give  their  lives  to  seeing  people  off.  Mad- 
emoiselle Bernhardt,  I  think,  was  in  something  of  a 
hurry  to  go.  I  believe  America  has  bored  and  piqued 
her  a  little,  in  spite  of  all  her  success.  No  one  knows 
better  than  she  that  she  has  been  a  success  of  curios- 
ity only,  and  that  in  spite  of  the  strenuous  endeavors 
of  the  critics  to  write  her  up,  the  American  public  re- 
garded her  rather  as  a  celebrity  than  an  attraction. 
On  the  whole,  she  has  been  a  disappointment.  Not 
that  her  art  was  unappreciated,  but  that  it  was  a 
school  of  art  with  which  the  most  of  Americans  have 
but  little  sympathy.  It  will  take  another  decade  to 
sufficiently  develop  our  taste  for  the  salon  finesse  of 
Bernhardt  She  tried  to  do  too  much,  and  the  Amer- 
icans who  have  had  their  ideals  of  histrionism  fur- 
nished bv  such  massive  exponents  as  Cushman,  and 
Logan,  and  other  female  Forrests,  believed  in  their 
souls  that  she  was  somewhat  overweighted  in  tragic 
rales. ' '  _J 

Patti  excuses  herself  thus  for  always  singing  the 
same  round  of  operas:  "I  am  as  poor  as  a  news- 
paper correspondent  My  money  invested  yields  me 
only  fourteen  thousand  dollars  a  year.  My  country- 
seat  in  Wales  cost  me,  'tis  true,  only  twenty  thousand 
dollars,  but  I  spent  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  on 
it  in  fitting  it  to  suit  my  taste,  I  should  starve— at 
least  live  on  bread  and  cheese — but  for  my  salary  as 
songstress.  Now,  were  I  to  appear  in  a  new  opera. 
rehearsals  would  take  six  months — six  months  in 
which  I  would  receive  no  pay.  So,  you  see,  I  can't 
afford  to  appear  in  a  new  opera. " 

In  this  city,  eighteen  years  ago.  in  a  semi-circle  on 
the  stage  of  Gilbert's  Melodeon,  sat  Joe  Murphy  on 
one  end,  Charley  Backus  on  the  other,  with  W.  H. 
White  (Billy  Bernard)  as  the  interlocutor.  On  one 
side  of  this  gentieman  sat  the  popular  Lotta  and 
Sophie  Worrell  {Mrs.  George  S.  Knight,)  and  on  the 
other  Maggie  Moore  {Mrs.  T.  C.  Williamson)  and 
Irene  Worrell.  It  was  the  "first  part"  to  a  very 
good  variety  entertainment. 


MR.    KEENE'S    HAMLET. 

The  following  bits  of  criticism  are  taken  from  the 
dailies  of  Monday  and  Tuesday.  The  wording  is 
theirs,  the  arrangement  ours,  the  deductions  the 
reader's  : 

' '  Mr.  Keene  gave  new  and free  expositions. " 

—  Call.  "The  Hamlet  of  Mr.  Keene  is  entirely  de- 
void of  any  originality. " — Examiner.  ' '  The  Hamlet 
to  which  Keene  introduces  us  is  decidedly  novel  in 
conception." — Chronicle. 

"  His  innovations are  evidently  the  result  of 

study." — Call.  "He  never  for  a  moment  conveys 
the  idea  that  he  has  studied  the  true  inwardness  of 
the  master  production  of  the  master-mind  the  world 
has  yet  produced." — Examiner.  "Mr.  Keene  has 
evidently  given  careful  study  to  the  text  of  the  great 
dramatist,  and  has  strongly  drawn  upon  his  fund  of 
reminiscences." — Alta. 

"He  has  evidently  been  reading  George  Henry 
Lewes,  and  has  taken  his  idea  of  Hamlet  as  the  cor- 
rect one." — Call.  "  He  has  apparently  studied  only 
the  lines  and  surroundings  in  forming  his  idea  of  the 
character. " — Bulletin. 

"The  scenes are  all   toned  down." — Call. 

The  character  ' '  is  marred  by  the  old  contortions  and 
grimaces ;  it  is  at  times  too  loud  ;  it  is  full  of  liberties 
that  are  unwarrantable  ;  it  is  almost  entirely  without 
repose." — Chronicle. 

"  Mr.  Keene's  Hamlet  is  too  much  a  matter-of- 
fact  character." — Figaro.  "Mr.  Keene  combines 
mors  subtlety,  more  quiet  method  in  his  madness 
than  most  actors  who  have  essayed  the  part." — Post. 
"An  erect,  vigorous,  crafty,  revengeful  Hamlet" — 
Wasp. 

"  His  soliloquies  are  free  from  oratorical  display  ; 
they  are,  as  they  ought  to  be,  rather  communing 
with  his  tortured  mind." — Call.  "  The  character  has 
a  redundancy  of  gesture  and  by-play  ;  it  is  often  ab- 
surdly and  most  wrongfully  undignified." — Chronicle. 

"Mr.  Keene's  presentation  of  the  great  title  role 
was  that  of  a  first-cliss  actor— accomplished,  experi- 
enced, unconventional,  but  unmarked  by  the  divine 
afflatus." — Alta.  The  personation  "is  not  yet  fin- 
ished, it  is  uneven." — Chronicle.  "Mr.  Keene  has 
ripened  into  one  of  the  great  tragedians  of  the  coun- 
try."— Post.  He  is  "wanting  in  the  magnetically 
weird  poetic  elements  that  Bopth  and  Fechter  imbued 

the  part  with." — Figaro.     "The  personation 

is  one  that  will  live  after  the  average  traditional 
Hamlet   is  gathered  to  his  fathers." — Bulletin. 

"Mr.  Keene  has  improved  in  many  respects." — 
Examiner.  "  Mr.  Keene  has  not  changed  in  his 
style  and  methods." — Alta. 


Wedded    Happiness. 
There  are  but  two  days  when  a  wife 
Brings  pleasure  to  her  husband's  life — 
The  wedding  day,  when  hopes  are  bright, 
And  the  day  he  buries  her  out  of  his  sight 
— A    Widowed  Liar. 


There  is  one  thing  which  San  Francisco  lacks,  and 
in  which  respect  it  is  not  up  to  the  great  Eastern 
cities.  There  is,  as  yet,  no  great  dry  goods  house 
— that  is,  no  house  that  stands  unchallenged  as  the 
first  in  this  line  of  business  ;  no  one  that  is  both  a 
wholesale  and  retail  establishment,  combining  the 
two  departments  of  trade.  The  houses  of  Stewart  & 
Co.,  in  New  York,  and  Field,  Leiler  &  Co.,  in  Chi- 
cago, have  no  counterpart  in  San  Francisco.  These 
concerns  have  grown  to  vast  proportions.  Their 
business  places  are  business  palaces.  They  carry 
vast  stocks ;  and  the  claim  is  that  where  business  is 
conducted  in  this  way,  and  upon  so  large  a  scale, 
dry  goods  can  be  furnished  at  less  prices  than  by  the 
smaller  and  struggling  concerns.  There  is  reason  in 
this  argument,  because  it  would  seem  that  the  dry 
goods  institution  that  is  strong  enough  to  have  its 
buyers  in  Europe,  to  take,  perhaps,  the  entire  pro- 
duct of  a  factory  or  mill,  and  reduces  its  expenses  to 
a  minimum  by  reason  of  its  well-ordered  business 
arrangements,  could  undersell  the  hap-hazard  busi- 
ness of  a  limited  institution.  Just  now  there  are 
three  concerns  in  San  Francisco  struggling  for  the 
supremacy.  All  of  them  are  dry  goods  men  of 
large  experience,  good  credit,  and  great  business  en- 
ergy. They  are  all  of  them  old  and  well-established 
concerns,  understanding  the  wants  of  this  coast,  be- 
cause they  have  grown  up  with  it  Of  course,  we  re- 
fer to  the  houses  of  Doane  &  Henshelwood,  Samuel 
Mosgrove  &  Brother,  and  the  White  House.  They  are 
"all  of  them  long-established  and  well-known  business 
houses.  The  White  House  is.  we  believe,  the  oldest ; 
Doane  &  Henshelwood  and  Samuel  Mosgrove  & 
Brother  have  been  some  fifteen  years  or  more  in  ex- 
istence. All  of  these  establishments  are  now  doing 
a  successful  business,  and  each  of  them  is  planning 
for  means  to  extend  themselves.  Mosgrove  &  Brother 
are  building  a  model  store,  and  are  proposing  to  in- 
troduce certain  new  features,  to  which  we  shall  again 
refer.  In  view  of  writing  this  notice,  we  stepped 
into  the  house  of  Doane  &  Henshelwood  to  inquire 
concerning  their  specialties,  but  found  so  many  of 
them — gloves.  Bayadere  stripes  in  silk  and  wool  for 
trimmings,  shaded  ribbons,  buntings,  nuns'  veiling, 
silks,  brocades,  and  satins— that  to  mention  all  would 
be  to  turn  the  Argonaut  into  a  dry  goods  catalogue. 
So  we  refer  our  readers  to  our  advertising  columns 
for  a  list  of  the  goods  of  all  three  leading  concerns, 
and  wait  the  development  of  the  future  to  determine 
upon  whose  head  shall  rest  the  crown  of  Dry  Goods 
King. 

See  "The  Awakening"  and  "The  Eighth 
Wondep."  also,  Carbolic  and  Camphor  Soap,  proof 
against  small-pox — all  at  Standard  Soap  Palace,  637 
Market  Street,  S.  F. 


Burlington  Hawkeye :  Genevieve  Ward  is  shocked 
beyond  all  expression  because  men  and  women  are 
compelled  to  sleep  in  the  same  sleeping  car.  It  is 
dreadful.  We  have  often  worried  over  the  same 
thing,  and  been  afraid  to  go  to  sleep,  lest  some  woman 
should  chloroform  us  and  kiss  us  in  our  dreams.  No 
man  is  safe  in  a  mixed  sleeping  car. 


Nonistown  Herald  :  Miss  Helen  Ottolengui,  an 
actress,  fell  through  a  trap-door  in  the  stage  at  New 
Haven,  and  received  severe  injuries.  This  is  evi- 
dently the  second  time  that  she  fell  through  a  trap- 
door. On  the  first  occasion  she  splintered  and  tele- 
scoped her  rear  name,  and  the  physician  got  the 
pieces  mixed  up  when  he  set  it. 


Miss  Emma  Thursby,  it  is  rumored,  is  engaged  to 
a  German  nobleman  of  great  wealth.  Owing  to  her 
engagements  in  Spain,  she  was  obliged  to  decline  an 
offer  to  sing  on  the  occasion  of  Prince  Rudolph's 
marriage,  at  St.  Stephen's  Ca'.hedral,  Vienna. 


Musical  Boxes,  Paillard  &  Co..  23  Dupont 
St     Repairing  done.     Prices  low. 

Most  mothers  are  overtaxed,  and  cannot  supply 
their  babes  with  proper  nourishment.  Then  the  child 
has  stomach-ache,  diarrhcea,  wind-colic,  and  worms. 
Pitcher's  Castoria  assimilates  the  food,  cures  ail  these 
ailments,  and  gives  health  to  the  child,  and  rest  to  the 
mother.  

H.  A.  Callendeh,  Fine  Watches,  Jewelry,  etc., 
has  removed  to  No.  73  Fourth  Street. 

Go  to  Bradley  &  Rulofson's,  429  Montgomery  St 

Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market  St.,  cor. 
Stockton  (over  drug  store)  S.  F.     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 

Canvassers  make  from  $25  to  $50  per  week  selling 
goods  for  E.  G.  Rideout  &  Co.,  10  Barclay  Street, 
New  York.     Send  for  catalogue  and  terms. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


Catarrh  can  be  cured.  Being  a  poisonous  infec- 
tion of  the  entire  mucous  membrane,  the  virus  can 
be  only  reached  with  innoculative  elements  which  are 
absorbed  by,  and  incorporated  with  the  purulent  mu- 
cous. Wei  De  Meyer's  Catarrh  Cure  is  a  constitu- 
tional remedy  as  reliable  as  vaccination  for  small-pox. 
Supplied  by  druggists,  or  delivered  by  D.  E.  Dewey 
&  Co.,  46  Dey  Street,  N.  V.,  at  $1  a  package,  j 
Pamphlets,  with  full  explanations  and  overwhelmin: 
proofs,  mailed  free  to  anybody. 


Pain  in  the  back  and  rheumatic  affections  can  only 
be  reached  and  exterminated  by  a  penetrating,  sooth- 
ing, and  healing  remedy  like  the  Centaur  Liniments. 
There  appears  to  be  no  ache,  pain,  swelling,  strain, 
stiff  joint,  lameness  or  gall  upon  man  or  beast  which 
they  will  not  relieve,  subdue  or  cure. 


"The  season  is  open  at  Monterey,"  I  hear  my 
darling  Sarah  say ;  "and  we  will  roam  o'er  the  hills 
together,  in  search  of  the  bonny,  blithe  spring-tima 
weather."  "  But  what  of  your  peach-bloom  cheeks, 
my  sweet?"  "Oh!  that's  all  right;  it  is  really  a 
treat  to  watch  one's  complexion  these  halcyon  days, 
for  there's  a  cosmetic  beyond  all  praise,  for  sale  by 
all  druggists  for  the  best  of  reasons — it  is  always  in 
demand.  It  is  called  '  Rachel's  Enamel  Bloom,"  dear, 
and  I  am  never  without  it.     Don't  tell,  will  you?" 


Young  Men  and  Others. — We  send  on  trial 
for  thirty  days  our  Electro- Voltaic  Belts,  Bands,  and 
Suspensories,  to  young  men  and  others  suffering  from 
weaknesses,  nervous  debility,  lost  vitality,  lost  man- 
hood, and  many  other  diseases.  We  guarantee 
speedy  cures  and  complete  restoration  of  manhood. 
Address  without  delay,  Voltaic  Belt  Co.,  Mar- 
shall, Mich. 


Hackett  &  Dean,  Dentists,  No.  126  Kearny  Street, 
Thurlow  Block.     Office  hours,  9  to  4. 


Morse's  Palace  of  Art,  417  Montgomery  St. 


HTHE    TIVOLI  GARDENS. 

Eddy  Street,  between  Market  and  Mason. 
Keeling  Eros Proprietors  and  Managers 


THIS,    SATURDAY    EVENING,    MAY    2  1 

And  every  evening  until  further  notice, 
BALFE'S    CHARMING    GRAND    OPERA, 

THE 

'ROSE    OF    CASTILE!" 


MOSGROVE'S 

Sweepinc  Removal  Sale! 


Our  extensive  stock  of  Staple  and  Fancy  Dry 
Goods  is  now  being  Closed  Out,  so  that  we  may 
open  our  New  House,  14,  16,  and  18  Post  Street, 
between  Montgomery  and  Kearny,  with  a  com- 
plete Xew  Stock. 

This  is  a  golden  opportunity  for  CASH  BUYERS. 
All  Goods  marked  in  Plain  Figures,  strictly  One 
Price,  and  sold  only  for  Cash. 


S.  MOSGROVE    &   BRO., 


114    AND    116    KEARNY    STREET. 


LATES 

FASHIONS 


Dress  Suits,     -    -    -    -     §50 
Business  Suits,  -    -    -    -  $30 


MR.   T.   W.   ECKERT, 


MISS    ETHEL    LYNTON, 


AS    MANUEL 


AS    ELVIRA 


/ 


D.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO., 

MPORTERS    AND     WHOLESALE 

Liquor    Dealers.     322"324   IFRONT    STREET, 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


FURNISHED  HOUSETO  RENT 


/ 


N   ALAMEDA.       CENTRAL    AVE- 

near  Broadway,  south  side.  Seven  rooms,  hoi 
and  cold  water.  Large  lot,  with  fruit.  Inquire  on  the 
premises. 


THE    NEWPORT 

SWIMMING  BATHS 

ALAMEDA. 
Second  Avenue  Station  S.  P.  C.  R.  R, 

Second  Station  from  San  Francisco. 

J.  P.  WONDERLICH,  Proprietor. 


Foreign  Books! 


LOUIS  GREGOIRE  &  CO. 

Foreign,  Educational,  and  Sci- 
entific Booksellers. 
No.  6  POST  STREET,  (Masonic 
Temple,)  above  Montgomery. 


HOUSEKEEPERS  I 

DO  NOT  SACRIFICE  YOUR  GOODS  AT  AUCTION,  but  STORE  THEM  with  H.  WINDEL  &  CO.,  NO. 
310  STOCKTON  STREET.  Furniture,  Pianos,  Household  Goods,  Paintings,  Trunks,  etc.,  well  taken  care  of.  We 
hare  three  large,  airy,  brick  buildings,  and  no  rent  to  pay,  and  can  store  goods  very  moderate.  Money  advanced  on  goods 
at  one-half  per  cent,  per  month.     We  guarantee  against  damage  and  moths,  and  can  give  references  dating  back  20  years. 


BUTTERICK'S 


PATTERNS-SPRING   STYLES. 

Send  Stamp  for  Catalogue,      AGENCY,   124  POST  ST. 
San    Francisco. 


JAMES  G.  STEELE  &  CO. 

CHEMISTS  AND  PERFUMERS, 

No.  635  Market  Street, 

(Palace  Hotel,) 

IMPORTERS    AND    DEALERS    IN    PER. 

turnery,  Colognes,  Fancy  Goods  Toilet  Articles,  etc 


BOOKS 


J.   B.    O'COWOB   A   CO. 

Dealers  in 

Books,  Stationery,  Sneet 

11 11  -i v.  Pianos,  *i  Organs, 

23  Dnpont  St.,  S.  F. 


ZEITSKA  INSTITUTE 


9*32   Post   Street. 


D 


AY    AND    BOARDING     SCHOOL 

for  Young  Ladies  and  Children.     Kindergarten. 
Next  term  commences  July  20. 

MADAME  B.  ZEITSKA,  Principal. 


S.B.B0SWELL&G0 

STOCK    BROKERS, 

ttcmoved  to  330  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco 


STRAW  HATS  1 1 

The  Largest  Stock  of  SUMMER  Novelties  in  STRAW  and  LIGHT 
COLORED  FELT  HATS  offered  by 

HERRMANN 


336   KEARNY  ST.,  NEAR   PINE. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


READY  FOR   JUNE. 

The  Popular  Home  Magazine, 

THE   CALIFORNIAN 

Is  now  on  sale  with  the  following  brilliant  contents: 

"ISLAND  LIFE,"  Prof.  Joseph  Le  Conte  ;  "OLD  COLLEGES  AND  YOUNG,"  Prof. 
Martin  Kellogg;  "TOBY,"  (Story,)  Mrs.  Josephine  Clifford  ;  "DIVIDED,"  (Poem,)  Miss 
S.  E.  Anderson;  "GEORGE  ELIOT'S  LATER  WORK,"  Miss  Milicent  W.  Shinn  ; 
'"49  AND '50,"  (Story,)  John  Vance  Cheney  ;  "TWELVE  DAYS  ON  A  MEXICAN 
HIGHWAY,"  D.  S.  Richardson  ;  "THE  ROYAL  WINE,"  (Poem,)  Miss  Alice  E.  Pratt ; 
"GOOD  FOR  NAUGHT,"  (Story,)  Mrs.  Helen  Wilmans  ;  "THE  LITERATURE  OF 
UTOPIA,"  M.  G.  Upton;  "THE  DREAM  PLANT  OF  INDIA,"  Jno.  H.  Gilmour ; 
"VENUS  VICTRIX,"  (Story,)  Mrs.  Mary  W.  Glascock;  "DEFRAUDED,"  (Poem.) 
Miss  Carlotta  Perry;  "THE  EARL  OF  BEACONSFIELD  AND  HIS  WORK,"  Robt. 
J.  Creighton;  "WIRING  A  CONTINENT,"  James  Gamble;  "ELEANORE,"  Mrs.  Julia 
H.  S.  Bugeia;  "MR.  HIRAM  McMANUS,"  (Story,)  Warren  Cheney;  Note  Book,  Art 
and  Artists,  Drama  and  Music,  Book  Reviews,  Outcroppings. 

A    S  U  PERB    NUM B  E  R I 

For  Sale  at  all  News  Stands,  and  at  the  Office.  No.  40s  California  Street, 
between  Sansome  and  Montgomery. 


BARGAINS 


For  the  Next  Sixty  Days. 


DOXEY&GO. 

Will  Sell  a  Large  Stock  of 
BOOKS, 

FINE  STATIONERY, 
RUSSIA  LEATHER  GOODS, 

SCRAP  BOOKS, 
AUTOGRAPH  BOOKS, 
And  an  Elegant  Assortment  ol 
PAPETERIE,  at 

COST  PRICE 

During  the  next  Sixty  Days,  to 

make  room  for  Jfew 

Importations. 

D0XEY&  GO. 

691  MARKET  ST. 


GENUINE 

BOSTON  BAKED  BEANS 


VST  RECEIVED  FROM 

1'.  A,  Kennedy*  Cambrnlseport,  Mass., 


A  full  stock  of  his  celebrated  leaked  Pork  and  Beans,  cooked 
In  pots  on  the  old  Yankee  principle,  and  first-class  in  every 
respects.  To  lovers  of  this  delicious  article,  we  especially 
call  attention.     For  sale  by  all  first-class  grocers, 

TITCOMB  &  CO..  Sole  Agents, 

303  and  305  Sacramento  Street. 


7JO  NOT   SACRIFICE    YOUR    FUR- 

•*-S  NITURE,  PIANOS,  and  HOUSEHOLD  GOODS 
at  auction  sales,  while  you  are  boarding,  or  out  of  the  city,  but 

STORE    THEM, 

As  well  as  your  Trunks  and  Paintings,  with 

J.    H.    MOTT    &    CO., 

G47  Market  St., 

Nucleus  Block,  Second  floor. 

Large,   airy   brick   building,    with    elevator.      MONEY 
LOANED  on  valuable  eoods.     Terms  moderate. 


RUPTURE 


CUEED I   Greatest  Inmuon  of  the 

Age.     Pamphlet  free.     PIERCE* 
SON.jCMSac'tosLSauFraucisco.CaL 


Yearly  Subscription,  1&4. 


SUBSCRIBE  1 


Single  .Number,  35  Cents. 


C.  BEACH, 

BOOKSELLER    AND    STATIONER, 

Just  Received,        ft  1  P|  l"l  O  I 
WEDDING. VISITING.!  JAM       \ 
and  BIRTHDAY       U  tt  I  i  U  U  ! 

107  Montgomery  street,  opp.  Occidental*  Hotel 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


THE  TUNEFUL    LIAR. 

After  Longfellow. 
Stars  of  the  summer  night ! 

Beaming  on  earthly  shores  ! 
Heed  not  indifference  quite  ! 

She  snores  ! 

My  lady  snores  ! 

Snores ! 

Moon  of  the  summer  night  ! 

Fair  moon  that  proudly  soars  ! 
Soar  on — and  go  it  bright 

She  snores  ! 

My  lady  snores ! 

Snores  ! 

Sound  of  the  summer  night ! 

Tom-cat-i nation's  roars ! 
Give  us  a  small  respite/ 

She  snores  ! 

My  lady  snores  ! 

Snores  ! 

Woes  of  the  summer  night ! 

Mosquitoes  swarm  in  scores  ! 
Plague  take  the  stinging  bite  ! 

She  snores ! 

My  l.idy  snores ! 

Snores  !  — Puck. 

The  Tryst. 
She  glided  o'er  the  meadow  grass, 

And  through  the  green  young  corn  ; 
Sweet  as  the  summer  bloom  she  was, 

And  fresh  as  summer  morn. 
We  laughed  and  loved  beside  the  brook 

That  sang  its  gay  refrain, 
And  where  we  met  that  day,  my  love, 

We  swore  to  meet  again. 

— Chicago  Tribune  Poetry, 

The  Sup. 
She  glided  o'er  an  orange  peel. 

And  suddenly  sat  down  ;B 
Sweet  as  the  summer  had  she  been, 

But  quickly  came  a  frown. 
She  tried  to  laugh  as  there  she  sat, 

Trying  to  hide  her  woes, 
But  though  she  hid  them  pretty  well 

She  couldn't  hide  her  hose. 

— Our  Own  Liar. 


Summer's  Coming. 
Put  away  her  little  sealskin. 

Hang  it  up  behind  the  door, 
All  her  days  of  winter  pleasure 

And  of  sleigh-rides  now  are  o'er  ; 
Give  her  time  to  look  about  her, 

And  the  situation  grasp  ; 
Spring  is  here,  and  soon  her  molars 

Through  the  stiff  ice-cream  will  rasp. 

— Chicago  Tribune. 

A  Love-Letter. 
Silver  shine  and  so  do  tin 
the  way  i  love  you  is  a  sin. 
the  rose  is  red  the  vile  is  blue 
the  pink  is  pretty  and  so  is  you. 
if  you  love  me  as  i  love  you 
no  girl  can  cut  our  love  in  two 
Show  as  the  grass  grows  round  the  stump 
i  chuse  you  for  my  sugar  lump. 
we'll  live  together  across  the  bay 
and  i  will  get  married  whenever  you  say. 
— Found  on  the  street. 

Poems  of  Places. 
There  was  a  young  fellow  of  Milton, 
Whose  collar  it  would  keep  a  wiltin'; 
The  warmer  he  got 
The  freer  he  ' '  swot ;" 
"  Bejabers,"  said  he,  "  I'm  a  miltin'." 

There  was  an  old  man  of  Wolf  Creek, 
He  said,  "  I  feel  powerful  weak  ;" 

So  the  doctor  came  in 

With  a  big  dose  of  gin. 
And  poured  it  right  down  his  old  beak. 

There  was  a  young  man  of  Lock  Haven, 
Who  boldly  said;  "  I'm  not  a  craven  ;" 

But  one  evening,  rather 

Than  meet  his  girl's  father, 
He  fled  away,  shriekin"  and  ravin'. — Burdelte. 

American  Courtship. 
Who  am  I  ?    I'm  Miss  Midget's  beau  ; 
Age,  twenty  ;  name,  T.  Tompkyns  Snow. 
Dress  nobby  ;  travel  on  my  cheek, 
And  earn  six  dollars  in  a  week. 

Who  is  Miss  Midget?    She's  a  blonde  ; 
Of  cream  and  candies  she  is  fond  ; 
Likewise  of  me  ;  is  sweet  sixteen  ; 
Can  play  piano  ;  is  a  queen. 

Do  I  intend  to  marry?    Why, 
Of  course  I  do — that  is,  when  I 
Get  rich,  and  yet,  'most  any  day, 
My  fate  and  I  may  run  away. 

What  would  we  live  on  ?    Well,  my  plan 

Would  be  to  board  with  her  old  man  ; 

He  couldn't  see  us  starve,  and  I 

Would  be  his  partner,  too.     Bye-bye ! 

— H.  C.  Dodge. 

Spring  in  the  Preterite. 
I  am  rich,  but  I'm  old  ;  could  1  think  as  I  thought 
Of  the  spring,   blessed  thing,    could   I  drink  as   I 

drought 
In  life's  early  May-time,  the  burgeoning  spring  ; 
Could  I  joy  with  the  flowers,  and  with  the  birds  sing  ; 
Could   the  season   but  bring  what  it  once  to  me 

brought, 
With  sounds  that  I  heard  then  when  up  the  spring 

sprought ; 
All  the  world  would  I  give  for  the  glee  it  once  gave. 
Oh  !  to  love  as  I  loved  and  to  live  as  I  lave ! 

I  see  the  glad  farmer  come  blithely  enough 

To  tickle  the  earth  with  the  nose  of  his  plough  ; 

He  is  hale,  he  is  hearty,  he  is  ruddy  although 

He  yet  feels  the  lingering  trace  of  a  cough 

That  he  caught  in  the  winter,  when  what  should  he  do 

But  in  his  shirt-sleeves  mend  fences  while  fiercely  it 

snew ! 
The  hens  are  all  clucking,  and  high  the  cows  low, 
The  rakes  show  their  teeth  at  the  spade  and  the  hoe  ; 
From   the  barn  all  the  wagons  and  carts  are  now 

wheeled, 
And  the  field  feels  the  freshness  for  months  it  's  not 

reeled.  — New  York  World. 


tropical 
and  plants. 


A    WHOLESOME   CURATIVE. 

Needed  in 
Every  Family. 

//  acts  gently,  effectively,  and  is  delicious  to  take.  Cleansing 
the  system  tlioroughly,  it  imparts  vigor  to  mind  and  body,  and 
dispels  Melancholy,  Hypocliondria,  etc. 

A  Single  Trial  Convinces. 


(Tropic-Fruit  Laxative  is  an  elegant  and  refreshing  fruit  lozenge,  which  serves  the  pur-\ 
pose  of  pills  and  the  usual  lime-worn  cathartic  medicines.  It  cures  Constipation,  Bil-  I 
iousness,  Headache,  Indisposition,   Piles,  and  all  kindred    ailments.  / 

Extracts  from  Newspaper  Opinions. 

"It  does  its  work  well  and  quickly,  leaving  no  deleterious  after  effects,  but  bringing  in  their 
stead  refreshing  satisfaction,  lively  spirits,  and  a  clear  head." — Oticago  Tribune. 

"  A  pleasant  confection,  which  childhood  will  be  glad  to  receive,  but  whose  properties  are 
certain  of  an  effeet." — Cincinnati  Gazette. 

"In  no  sense  a  quack  medicine,  for  already  it  is  prescribed  by  leading  physicians."—  St. 
Louis  Globe- Democrat. 

"It  produces  no  griping,  acts  easily  and  naturally,  and  is  pleasant  to  the  taste."—  Chicago 
Journal. 

"  Certainly  no  medical  discovery  of  late  years  can  equal  it  in  value  to  the  human  race."— 
Cincinnati  Commercial. 

"  Appreciated  by  those  who  have  occasion  to  use  it,  and  prescribed  by  leading  physicians." 
— Cleveland  Leader. 

"The  mildest  and  most  efficient  aperient  we  ever  used."—  Cincinnati  A.  0.  V.  W.  Bulletin. 

"  It  has  been  tried  for  costiveness  by  persons  connected  with  this  office,  and  found  to  work 
like  a  charm." — Terre  Haute  Express. 

"Will  supplant  the  unattractive  pill." — JVew  York  Commercial  Advertiser. 

"It  is  now  in  universal  use,  and  has  a  demand  almost  unequalled  in  the  drug  business." 
—Clmttanooga  Times. 

"  Seldom,  if  ever  before,  has  any  remedy  grown  so  rapidly  in  public  favor." — Chicago  Inter- 
Ocean. 

"  It  is  pleasant  to  commend  a  medicine  so  really  meritorious." — Baltimore  Baltimorean. 

"It  is  used  in  all  cases  that  need  a  cathartic  or  aperient  medicine."— Jfvansville  {I  ml.)  Journal. 

"  Taking  the  place  of  nearly  every  thing  in  that  line  of  remedies." — Cincinnati  Saturday  Night. 

"A  positive  and  pleasant  remedy  for  constipation,  etc." — Peoria  Jits.)  Transcript. 

"The  result  of  careful  and  prolonged  chemical  and  scientific  research." — Memphis  Avalanche. 

"  For  ladies  and  children,  it  is  specially  adapted,  having  none  of  the  disagreeable  form  and 
taste  of  a  pill  or  powder." — State  Line  Herald,  Joplin,  Mo. 

"  One  of  its  pleasant  features  is  that  it  contains  no  mercury  or  deleterious  substance  in  any 
form." — Keokuk  (Iowa)  Gate  City. 

"  We  cheerfully  recommend  it."— Dead-wood  (Dakota)  Black  Hills  Pioneer. 

"  A  pleasant  cure  for  eostiveness  and  its  consequent  ills."— Cairo  (Ills  )  Bulletin. 

"  The  lozenges  are  as  palatable  as  the  nicest  fruit." — Waco  (Texas)  Examiner. 

"Is  more  efficient  in  its  action  than  the  nauseous  cathartics  which  make  martyrs  of  ladies 
and  children."— San  Francisco  News  Letter. 

"  May  be  relied  upon  as  a  most  harmless  and  effective  medicine."— San  Jose  (Cal.^  Mercury. 

"  We  bespeak  for  Tropic-Fruit  Laxative  a  world-wide  fame  and  sate."— New  York  Commercial 
and  U.  S.  Exporter. 


PACIFIC  ROLLING  MILL  GO. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Manufacturers  of 

Railroad  and  Merchant  Iron 

Car  and  Locomotive  Axles  and  Frames,  and  Hammered 
Iron  of  every  description.  Rolled  Beams,  Angle,  Channel, 
and  T  Iron,  Bridge,  and  Machine  Eotts.  Lag  Screws,  Nuts, 
Washers,  etc.  Steamboat  Shafts,  Cranks.  Pistons,  Connect- 
ing Rods,  etc,  etc.     Highest  price  paid  for  Scrap  Iron. 

OFFICE,    202    MARKET    STREET.    ■ 


[RA    r\    RANKIN. 


A.    P.    BRAVTON 


PACIFIC    IRON    WORKS 

RANKIN,  BRAYTON   &  CO., 


I2J  to  132  First  Street, 


San  Francisco. 


Tropic-Fruit  Laxative  is  SO'  D  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS.     Price,  25  and  60  Cts.  Per  Box. 


ALASKA 

COMMERCIAL  CO. 


No.  ^io  Sanso.me  Street 


VHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS 


untpabt 

NATURAL 
APERIENT  WATER, 


THE    BEST 

AND 
CHEAPEST 

3fano0 

11 A  natural  laxative,  superior  to  all  others." 

Prof.  Macnamara,  M.D.  of  Dublin. 

"  SPEEDY,  SURE,  &  GENTLE." 
Prof.  Roberts,  F.R.C.P*.  London. 

"  Relieves  the  kidneys,  unloads  the  liver, 
and  opens  the  bowels" 

London  Medical  Record. 
Ordinary  Dose,  a  Wineglassfitl  before  breakfast. 
Of  all  Druggists  and  Mineral  Water  Dealers. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

RUHL  BROTHERS 

533  Montgomery  Street. 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


S.R.  RHODES 

ruder  the  Occidental  Hotel, 

MERCHANT  TAILOR 

Linen  and   Colored   Shirts 

And  Flannel  Underwear, 

MADE     TO      ORDER. 


Mining  Machinery  of  all  kinds,   Sugar  Mills,  Engines- 
bijth  Marine  and  Stationary,  Boilers,  etc.,  etc 


GEO.    W.    PRESCOTT. 


IRVING   M.    SCOTT.  H.  T.  SCOTT. 


UNION    IRON  WORKS 

PRESC0TT,  SCOTT  &  GO. 

(Oldest  and  most  extensive  Foundry  on  the  Pacific  Coast.) 

Cor.  First  and  Mission  Sts., 

P.  O.  Box,  2138.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


JOS.  F.   FORDERER, 

Manufacturer  of 

Galvanized    Iron    Cornices, 

Chimney   Tops  and   Iron  Skylights, 

Metal  and  Slate  Roofing.J 

53  BEALE  STREET. 


George  Campbell. 


E,  D.  Heat-lea 


DICKSON,  DeWOLF  &  CO., 
Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants 

412  AND  414  BATTERY  ST., 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIFORNIA 


THE 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  REFINERY 

SAN    FRANCISCO, 

MANUFACTURERS    OF   ALL 

Classes  of  Refined  Sugars,  including  Loaf  Sugar 
for  export. 

C.  ADOLPHE  LOW,  President. 

Office — 208  California  Street. 


CHARLES  R.  ALLEN 


M  holesale 
and  Retail 
Dealer   in 


COAL 


Order  for  Honse 

or  Office  by 
Telephone  308. 


fZlLVER  HILL  MINING  COMPANY. 

Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.  Location  of  works,  Gold  Hill,  Storey  County, 
Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  7th  day  of  May,  1881,  an  assess- 
ment, No.  15,  of  25  cents  per  share,  was  levied  upon  the 
capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately,  in 
United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of 
the  Company,  Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Mont- 
gomery Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  tenth  (10th)  day  of  June,  1881,  will  be  de- 
linquent, and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and  un- 
less payment  is  made    before,    will   be  sold  on  Tuesday, 

I  the  28th  day  of  June,*  18S1,   to  pay   the  delinquent  assess- 

.  ment,    together   with  costs  of  advertising   and   expenses  of 

I  sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

W.  E.  DEAN,  Secretary. 

I      Office — Room  79,  Nevada  Block,   No.   309  Montgomery 

I  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


Agent  Pittsburg  Coal  Mining  Company. 

US    and    120    Beale    Street,    S.   F. 


ESTABLISHED 


A.  P.  HOTALING  &  CO. 

Sole  Agents  for  the  J.  H.  CUTTER 

OLD  BOURBON  WHISKT, 

And  Importers  of 

FINE    WINES    AND    LIQUORS, 
439  and  431  Jackson  Street,         San  Francisco. 


C.   ADOLPHE  LOW  &  CO. 

Commission  Merchants, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


f)FFICE  IN  NEW  YORK,  42  CEDAR 

*-'     Street. 
%3t  Liberal  advances  made  on  consignments. 


TAKER,  BARKER  &  CO. 

IMPORTERS    AND     WHOLESALE 

•*       GROCERS.  ro8  and  no  California  St..  San  Fi 


^  I  ERR  A  NEVADA  MINING  CO  MP  A- 

*~^  ny.  Location  of-  principal  place  of  business,  San 
Francisco,  California.  Location  of  works,  Virginia  Mining 
District,  Storey  County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  o'  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  22d  day  of  April,  1881,  an  assess- 
ment (No.  68),  of  one  dollar  ($1)  per  share  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately  in 
United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of  the 
Company,  Room  61,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  twenty-sixth  (26th)  day  of  May,  1881,  will  be  de- 
linquent, and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and  un- 
less payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Wednesday,  the 
fifteenth  (15th)  day  of  June,  1881,  to  pay  the  delinquent 
assessment,  together  with  the  costs  of  advertising  and  ex- 
penses of  sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

E.  L.   PARKER,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  61,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


jyVIDEND   NOTICE.— OFFICE    OP 

the  Eureka  Consolidated  Mining  Company,  Nevada 
Block,  Room  37. — San  Francisco,  May  14,  1881  —  At  a 
nieeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  above  named  Com- 
pany, held  this  day,  a  Dividend  (No.  67)  of  Fifty  Cents  per 
share  was  declared,  payable  on  Eriday,  May  20th,  1881. 
Transfer  books  closed  until  the  21st  instant. 

P.  JACOBUS,  Secretary  pro  tem. 


PAYOT,  UPHAM  &  CO 

Stationers,  Booksellers, 

Commercial  Printers, 

and  Blank  Book  Manufacturers, 

204  Sansome  Street,  near  Pine. 


H.  L.  DODGE I_  H.  SWEENEY J.  E.  RUGGLRS 

DODGE,  SWEENEY  &  CO. 

IMPORTERS. 

Wholesale  Provision  Dealers, 

AND 

COMMISSION     MERCHANTS, 

Nos.  114  and  116  Market,  and  11  and  13  California  Sts. 


California  Sugar  Refinery. 

OFFICE,      -      -       -      215  Front  St. 
WORKS,    Eighth  and  Brannan     ts. 

C.  SPRECKELS,  President, 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS,  Vice-President, 

A.  B.  SPRECKELS,  Secretary. 


[Dividend  notice.— office  op 

—  the  Silver  King  Mining  Company,  San  Francisco, 
May  10,  1881. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  above-named  Company  held  this  day,  a  Dividend 
(No.  17)  of  Twenty-five  Cents(25c)  per  share  was  declared, 
payable  on  Monday,  May  16,  1881,  at  the  office 
of  the  Company,  Room  19,  328  Montgomery  Street,  San 
Francisco,  California.  Transfer  books  will  be  closed  on  May 
i=,   1S81.  JOSEPH  NASH,  Secretary. 


HUNTIffGTON,  HOPKINS  &  CO., 

IMPORTERS   OF 

Hardware,  Iron,  Steel,  and  Coal. 

Junction  Bush  and  Market  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 
52  to  58  K  Street,  Sacramento. 


$66 


a  week  in  your  own  town.    Terms  and  $5  outfit  free 
Address  H    HALLE1T6V  'JO.,  P..nlaiiJ.  Maine. 


J.  M.  BUFFINGTOX. 

MINING     SECRETARY 

30a  California  Street,  between  Sansome  and  Battery,  second 

floor,  Over  ^F.tna  Insurance  Co.,  San  Francisco 

Residence,  137  Silver  Street, 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


Co     Xa     Ko     Sit 

Tliui'   Schedule,    Thursday,    May    19»b,    18SI. 

^TRAINS   LEAVE,  AND   ARE    DUE 

to  arrive  at,  San  Francisco  as  follows  : 


LEAVE 

DESTINATION. 

ARRIVE 

9.30  A.  M. 

*4.oo  P.  M. 

3-35  P-  M- 

*I0.05  A.  M. 
*I2-35  P.   M. 

7-35  P.  si- 
ii. 35  A.  M. 
7-35  ?■  M- 

«           ■■         .t 

*4.oo  P.  M. 
9.30  A.  M. 

(  Deming  and  )  Express 

3-35  P.  M. 

8.05  A.  M. 

..El  Paso,  Texas 

S.OO  A.  M. 

*4.oo  P.  M. 

*  12.35  P.  M. 

5-35  P-  M- 

*3-30  P.  M. 

. .  Knight  s  Landing 

•11.35  A.  M. 

J8.00  A.  M. 

. .                      "      (^Sundays  only) 

1 11.35  A.  M. 

9.30  A.  M. 

. .  Los  Angeles  and  South 

3-35  P-  M. 

5-35  P-  «- 

8. 35  A.  M. 
3-35  P.  M. 

5,00  P.   M. 

*4.oo  P.  M. 

S.OO  A.  M. 

*I2.35  P.   M. 

. .  Marys ville  and  Chico 

IO.OO  A.  M. 

..Niles(see  also  Li  vermore&N  iles) 

4.05  P.  M. 

3.30  P.   M. 

J  Ogden  and  \  Express 

11.35  A.  SI. 

5.3O  P,   M. 

6.05  A.  M. 

8.00  A.  si. 

. .  Redding  and  Red  Bluff 

7-35  P-  «• 

S.OO  A.  M. 

(  Sacramento,  )  via  Livermore. . . 

8.00  A.  M. 

■  Colfax,    and  ,-  via  Benicia 

7-35  P-  M. 

3.30  P.  M. 

11.35  A.M. 

. .  Sacramento  River  Steamers 

*6.CO  A.  M. 

9-35  A.  M. 

7-35  P-  M. 

3-35  P-  M. 

*I0.05  A.  M. 

*I2.35  P.  M. 

9.30  A.  M. 
*4-CO  P.   M. 

■1 

.       " 

3.30  1*.  M. 

11.35  A.  M. 

*3-30  p,  M. 

*7-35  P-  M- 
*7-35  P-  M. 

Train  lea 

ving   San   Francisco  at  9.30  a.  m. 

should    meet 

Pacific  Exp 

ress  from  "  Ogden  "  at  San  Pablo 

also,  Pacific 

Express  fro 

m  "Deming"  at  Byron. 

FROM   SAN    FRANCISCO.  DAILY. 
To  EAST  OAKLAND— *,6.io,  17-3°,  18.30,  tg.30,  10.30, 

it. 30,  12.30,  1.30,    13.30,    14.30,    t5-3<>.    +6,30,  7.00,  S.io, 

9.20,  10.40,  *n. 45 
(tRunning  through  to  Alameda,  Sundays  excepted.) 
To  ALAMEDA  Direct— 7,00,  8.00,  9.00,  10.00,  n.co,  12.00 

1. 00,  2.00,  3.00,  4.00,  5.00,  6.00,    *7-oo,  8.10,  9,20,  10.40 

•11.45. 
To  BERKELEY — 7.30,  8.30,  9.30,  10.30,  11.30,    1.00.  3.00 

4.00,  5.00,  6.90,  *6.30. 
To  WEST  BERKELEY—  *6.io,  8.oo,   10.00,    12.00,  1.30 

3.30,  4.30,  5.30,  *6.30. 

TO   SAN    FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 
From  EAST  OAK.LAND-~5.ro,   '5.50,   6.40,  t7-44,  t8.44 

+9-44.    t*°-44.  "-44.  12-44.    1-44.    2-44.    t3-44.  +4-44-  tS-44 

16-44,  +7.50,  9-oo,  10.20. 

(tStarting  20  minutes  earlier  from  Alameda,  Sundays  ex- 
cepted.) 
From   ALAMEDA  Direct — "5.00,   *5-4o,  6.25,   7.00,  8.00 

9.00,  10.00,    11.00,    12.00,  1. 00,  3.00,  4.00,  5.00,  6.oo,  *7,2o 

8-4°,  9-55- 
From  BERKELEY — *5-4o,  '6.30,    7.30,    8,30.  9.30,    10.30 

11.30,   1,00,  3.00,  4.00,  5.00,  6.00. 
From  WEST  BERKELEY— '5.40,  '6.30,  8.00.  10.00,  12.00 

*-3°>  3-30.  4-3°,  5-30,  "6.30. 


CREEK  ROUTE. 
From  SAN  FRANCISCO— *7.i5,  9.15,  11. 15,  1.1  =  ,  3.15 

5-15- 
From  OAKLAND — '6.15,  8.15,  10.15,  12.15  2.15,4.15. 

All  trains  run  daily  except  when  star  (*)  denotes  Sundays 
excepted. 


"Official  Schedule  Time"  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co. 
Jewelers,  101  and  103  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F. 


A.  N.  TOWNE, 

General  Sup't. 


T.   H.  GOODMAN. 

Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Ag't. 


STEAMER    TRAVEL. 


QCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 
STEAMSHIP     COMPANY 

—  FOR  — 

JAPAN    AND    CHINA, 

Leave  Wharf,  Cor.  First  and  Brannan  Streets,  at  2  p.  m.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 

GAELIC,       OCEANIC,       BELGIC. 

Thursday,  June  2. 

Tuesday,  July  19.    Friday,  Aug.  19. 
Thursday,  Oct.  6.    Friday,   Nov,  4. 


Friday,  July  1. 
Saturday,  Sep,  17. 

Saturday,  Dec.  3.        Wednesday,  Dec. 
Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  ani  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.'s  General  Offices,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  202 
Market  Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD,  President. 


P 


■ACIFIC   COAST  STEAMSHIP   CO 


Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway  Wharf 
for  PORTLAND  (Oregon),  eviry  five  days,  direct,  and  for 
LOS  ANGELES,  SANTA  BARBARA,  SANTA  CRUZ, 
SAN  DIEGO,  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO,  and  other  Northern 
and  Southern  Coast  Ports,  leaving  San  Francisco  about 
every  third  day. 

For  day  and  hour  of  sailing,  see  the  Company's  advertise- 
ment in  the  San  Francisco  daily  papers. 
Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  St.,  near  Pine, 

GOODALL,   PERKINS  &  CO.,  Agents. 
No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


FOR  SITKA 


The  U.   S.   Mail  Steamship 

CALIFORNIA, 

CAPT.  JAMES  CARROLL, 

ILL  SAIL  FROM  PORT  TOWN- 

end,  Washington  Territory,  for  Sitka,  Alaska,  on 
the  1st  day  of  April,  and  on  the  1st  day  of  each  succeeding 
month  in  1881. 

For  freight  or  passage,  apply  to  the  purser  on  board. 

March  4,  1881.  p.  B.  CORNWALL. 


w 


RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


BROAD    GAUGE. 


SPRING  ARRANGEMENT 
Commencing  Wednesday,  May  18, 1881,  and  until  fur- 
ther notice. 
Passenger  trains  will  leave  San  Francisco,  from  Passenger 
Depot   on   Townsend  Street,    between   Third   and    Fourth 
Streets;  as  follows : 

800    A.  M,  DAILY  for  San  Jose  and  Way  Stations. 
.  /VO    Returning,  arrives-  S.  F.  3.37  P.  M. 
JlSTStages   for   Pescadero  (via   San  Mateo)  connect  with 
this  train  only. 

9QA  A.  M.  SUNDAYS  ONLY,    for   San   Jose  and 
■  O"  Way  Stations.  Return ing arrives  S.  F.  8  15,  P.M. 

1  A  A  A  A-  M"  Dai|y(aionlereyand  Soledad  Through 
Wj  .tfcVf  Train  for  San  Jose,    Gilroy,    (Hollister  and 

Tres  Pinos,)  Pajaro,  Castroville,  Monterey,  Salinas,  Soledad, 
and  Way  Stations.     (Returning,  arrives  S.  F.  6.00  P.  M.) 

At  Parajo  the  Santa  Cruz  Railroad  connects  with  this 
train  for  Aptos,  Soquel  and  Santa  Crnz. 

JTST  Stage  connections  made  with  this  train.  (Pescadero 
stages  via  San  Mateo  excepted.) 

3QA  P-  M.  DAILY,  Sundays  excepted,  "Monte- 
.O"  key  Express,"  for  San  Mateo,  Redwood,  Menlo 
Park,  Santa  Clara,  San  Jose,  Gilroy,  (Hollister  and  Tres 
Pinos,)  Pajaro,  Castroville,  (Salinas,)  and  Monterey.  Re- 
turning, arrives  S.  F.  10.02  A.  M. 

4£){\  P-    M-  Daily  Express  for  San  Jose   and  prin- 
.  ,-WvJ  cipal  Way  Stations.     Returning,    arrives   S.    F. 
9.00  A.  M. 

B3T  Sundays  only  this  train  stops  at  all  Way  Stations. 

5    1   K   P.  M-  Daily,  Sundays  excepted,  for  Menlo  Park 
.JLO  and  Way  Stations.     Returning  arrive  at  S.  F.  at 


6.30 1 


Returning,  arrives  S.  F.  6.40  A.  M. 


SO- 


SPECIAL   RATES    TO    MONTEREY,  APTOS 

QUEL  AND  SANTA  CRUZ: 
SINGLE  TRIP   TICKETS  to  any  above  points... $3  50 
EXCURSION   TICKETS  (ROUND  TRIP),  to  auy 
of  above  points  sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sunday  morn- 
ings, good  for  return  until   following  Monday  inclu- 
sive  $5  00 

Also,  EXCURSION  TICKETS  to  San  Jose  and  inter- 
mediate points,  sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sunday  mornings, 
good  for  return  until  following  Monday  inclusive. 

Ticket    Offices — Passenger  Depot,   Townsend    Street, 
and  No.  ?.  New  Montgomery  Street,  Palace  Hotel. 
A.  C.  BASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.  Asst.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


SOUTHERN  DIVISIONS. 
j£5T  Passengers  for  Los  Angeles  and  intermediate  points, 
as  also  Yuma  and  all  points  east  of  the  Colorado  River,  will 
take  the  cars  of  the  Central  Pacific  RaLkoad  via  OAK- 
LAND, leaving  SAN  FRANCISCO  via  Ferry  Landing, 
Market  Street,  at  9.30  a.  m.  daily,  (S.  P.  Atlantic  Express 
Train.) 


CTOU7H  PACIFIC  COAST  R.  R. 

*•*  New  Route — Narrow  Gauge. 


SUMMER       ARRANGEMENT 

Commencing  APRIL  4,  1S81,  Boats  and  Trains  will 
leave  San  Francisco  from  Ferry  Landing,  loot  of  Market 
Street,  as  follows : 

Q  Dn  A.  M.  DAILY,  for  Alameda,  West  San  Leandro, 
OJU  West  San  Lorenzo,  Russel's,  Mt.  Eden,  Alvarado, 
Hall's,  Newark,  Mowry's,  Alviso,  Agnew's,  Santa  Clara, 
San  Jose,  Lovelady's,  Los  Gatos,  Alma,  Wright's,  Glen- 
wood,  Dougherty's  Mill,  Felton,  Big  Tree  Grove,  Summit, 
and  Santa  Cruz. 

J—  j-.  P.  M.,  Daily,  for  Santa  Cruz  and  all  intermediate 
■Ju  Stations. 
j   jsy  P-  M.,  Daily,  Sundays  excepted,  for  San  Jose  and 
X**?        all  intermediate  points. 

£3T  In  Alameda,  all  Through  Trains  will  stop  at  Park 
Street  and  Pacific  Avenues  onlv. 

Stages  connect  at  Los  Gatos  with  8:30  a.  m.  and  3:30 
p.  M.  trains  for  Congress  Springs  and  Saratoga. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS 
Sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  good  until  Monday  follow- 
ing, inclusive,  to  San  Jose  and  return,  $2.50;  Santa   Cruz 
and  return,  $5. 

FERRIES  AND  LOCAL  TRAINS  FROM  SAN  FRAN- 
CISCO: 

From  San  Francisco — *6-35,  7.35,  8.30,  9.30,  10.30 
11.30  a.  m.  ti2  30,  1.30,  2.30,  3.30,  4.30,  5.30,  6.30, 
7.30,  8.30,  and  11,30  p.  m, 
From  High  Street,  Alameda— *5. 45,  "6.45,  7.45,  8.38, 
9-35,  10.35,  tn,35  A.  M.  12.35,  1.35,  2.35,  3.35,  4-35. 
5-35.6-35.  and  9.35    P.  m. 

i  Saturdays  aud  Sundays  only. 
*  Daily,  Sundays  excepted. 
Up-town  ticket  offices,  208  Montgomery  Street.     Baggage 
checked  at  hotels  and  residences. 

Through  Trains  arrive  at  San  Francisco  at  9.35  and  10.35 
A.  M.,  and  6.35  P.   M. 

F.  W.  BOWEN,  G.  H.  WAGGONER, 

Superintendent.  Gen.  Pass.  Agent. 


Apolli* 


narzs 


'THE  QUEEN  OF  TABLE  WATERS." . 

British  Medical  Journal. 
"Tonic,  Restorative,  and  Enlivening." 

Dr.  Thilenius. 
"  Exhilarating,  good  for  Loss  of  Appetite." 
Peter  Squire,  Chemist  to  the  Queen. 

ANNUAL  SALE,  9  MILLIONS. 

Of  all  Grocers,  Druggists,  &°  Milt.  Wat.  Dealers. 

BEWARE     OP     IMITATIONS. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

RUHL  BROTHERS 

522  Montgomery  Street, 

SAN    FRANOISCO. 


w 


S.  P.  COLLINS  &  CO. 

'HOLESALE   AND    RETAIL 


dealers  in  Old  London  Dock  Brandies,  Port  Wines 
Sherries,  and  all  the  choicest  brands  Champagne,  Apple  Jack 
Pisco,  Arrack,  Cordials,  Liquors,  etc  329  MONTGOM 
ERY  and  5.1  CALIFORNIA  STREETS,  S.  F. 


INSURANCE. 


^~-  ORGANIZED    1861. 

Capital,    -    -    -     $600,000.00 

Re-Insurance  Reserve,     $39,542.03 
Reserve  for  unpaid  losses,  15,900.00 
NET   SURPLIS   over  all 
liabilities,      -      -      -      144,502.40 

Total  Assets,     -     $$40,004.43 

C.  T.  HOPKINS,  Pres.        L.  L.  EROMWELL,  V-Pres 
ZENAS  CROWELL,  Sec.  E.  T.  BARNES,  Ass.    Sec. 
A.   C.  DONNELL,  City  Fire   Surveyor. 
CAPT.  D.  F.   HUTCHINGS,  Marine  Surveyor. 


J^HE  STATE    INVESTMENT  AND 

*■       INSURANCE  CO.,  of  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
FIRE   AMI   MARINE. 

STATEMENT  JANUARY  i,  1881. 

Cash  Capital $200,000  00 

Reserve  for  Reinsurance 99)743  59 

Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses 9(oo4  42 

Net  Surplus 57.5*8  53 

Total  Assets $366,276  54 

Income  for  year  1880 $228,113  82 

Losses  paid  during  year  1S80 $109,400  42 

Lossess  paid  since  organization $1,118,176  28 

We  are  also  Agents  of  the  following  Companies : 
NEW    HAMPSHIRE    EIRE    I\'SIRA\CE    CO.,  of 
Manchester,  N.  H. 

Assets,  January  1,  1881 $5^5,334  30 

PACIFIC  FIRE  EVSERAACE  CO.  of  New  York. 

Assets,  January  1,1881 $722,319  53 

United  Assets  of  Company  and  Agencies $1,673, 930  27 

Officers: 
A.  J.  Bryant,  President.     Richard  I  vers,  Vice-President. 

Chas.  H.  Gushing,  Secretary. 
Office,  21S  aud  r.'ct  San  some  St.,  San  Francisco. 


BRITISH    AND    FOREIGN 

marine  Insurance  Co.,  Limited. 

Capital  Subscribed $5,000,000 

Capital  raid  I'p 1,000,000 

Cash  Keserve  I  lllMl  (in  addition  to  capital)    1,031,7-11 


Pacific  Department 
LONDON  AND  LANCASHIRE 

Fire  Insurance  Company, 

OF   LIVERPOOL. 

Capital $1,500,000 

Casli  Assets 1,826,943 


MANCHESTER 
Fire   Insurance  Company, 

OF   MANCHESTER. 

Capital $5,000,000 

Cash  Assets 1,388,367 


BALFOUR,    GUTHRIE    &    CO. 

General  Agents. 


GEO.   W.  SPENCER, 


-     MANAGER. 


316  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 


COMMERCIAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CALA, 
FIRE   AND    MARINE. 

Principal  office,  405  California  Street.  San  Francisco 
JOHN  H.  WISE,  President. 
CHAS.  A.  LATON,  Secretary. 


TTOME  MUTUAL 
tt  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

406  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Capital. .  .(Paid  up  in  Gold). .  .$300,000  00 
Assets,  fan.  1, 18S0 301,106  34 

PRESIDENT J.  F.  HOUGHTON. 

VICE-PRESIDENT L.  L.  BAKER. 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R.   STORY 


/ 


MPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE   CO., 

of  London.     Instituted  1S03. 
LONDON    ASSURANCE  CORPORATION  of  Lon- 
don.    Establishad  1720. 
NORTHERN  ASSURANCE   COMPANY  oi  London 

and  Aberdeen.     Establised  1836. 
QUEEN  INSURANCE  COMPA Nl 'of  Liverpool.    Es- 
tablished 1857. 

Aggregate  Capital ' $37,0»2,I3O 

Aggregate  Assets 41,S»6,933 

A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued   on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  W.  LANE    BOOKER, 
ROBT.  DICKSON,  Manager.  Agent  and  Attorney. 
Pacific  Branch  Office,  S.  E.  Corner  California  and  Mont- 
gomery Streets,  (Safe  Deposit  Building,)  San  Francisco. 


ff*—  -  a  week.    $12  a  day  at  home  easily  made.    Costly  out 
*°  f*     fit  free.     Address  TRUE  &  CO.,  Augusta,  Maine 


$5 


to  $20  per  day  at  home.     Samples  worth  $5  free.    Ad- 
dress STINSON  &  CO.,  Portland,  Maine. 


BANKING. 


THE   NEVADA   BANK 

J-  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO, 


Capital  paid  itp S^ooofioo 

Reserve,  U.  S.  Bonds 4,000,000 

Agency  at  New  York 62  Wall  Street 

Agency  at  Virginia,  Nevada, 


Buys  and  sells  Exchange  and  Telegraphic  Transfers. 

Issues  Commercial  and  Travelers'  Credits. 

This  Bank  has  special  facilities  for  dealing  in  bullion. 
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HE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


Capital Sj,ooo,ooo 

William  Alvord President. 

Thomas  B  rown Cashier 

Byron  Murray,  Jr Assistant  Cashier 

AGENTS— New  York,  Agtncy  of  tlie  Bank  ol 
California;  Boston,  Tremont  National  Bank; 
Chicago,  I  11  ion  National  Bank  ;  St.  Louis,  Boat- 
men's Savings  Bank  :  New  Zealand,  the  Bank  of 
New  Zealand ;  London,  N.  31.  lEotlischild  A 
Sons  ;  China,  Japan,  India,  and  Australia,  1  he 
Oriental  Bank  Corporation. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre 
spondents  in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Berlin,  Bremen, 
Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Antwerp,  Amsterdam,  St. 
Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Christiana,  Locarno, 
Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shanghae,  Yo- 
kohama. 

ANGLO-CALIF ORNIAN  BANK 

LIMITED. 

Subscribed  Capital,  -  $3,000,000 
Paid  I'p  Capital,  -  -  1,500,000 
Reserve  Fund,   __^_     -       -  825,000 

F.  F.  LOW,  )  w„„m      P.  N.  LILIENTHAL, 

J.  STEINHART,  fManagers'  Cashier. 

Draws  exchange  on  the  principal  points  in  tWe  United 
States,  Canada,  Europe,  Japan,  China,  India,  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  and  Hawaiian  Islands. 

Issues  Commercial  and  Traveler's  credits,  available  in  any 
part  of  the  world.  Also,  deals  in  bullion,  and  does  a  gen- 
eral banking  business. 


RUBBER  HOSE 

GARDEN    HOSE, 

Of  all  grades  and  sues, 

THE  VERY  CHEAPEST  AND  VERY  BEST 

THE   CELEBRATED 

MALTESE    CROSS   HOSE, 

For  Garden  purposes  and  Fire  Departments. 
Manufactured  and  for  sale  by  the 

Gutta  Percliaand  Rubber  M'f'g  Co. 

JOHN   W.  TAYLOR,  Manager, 
Corner  First  and  Market  Sts.,  San  Francisco 

THUNDER  POWDER  GOMP'Y. 

OFFICE, 

606  Montgomery  St.,  Room  4. 

WM.  SHERMAN President 

C.  M.  OAKLEY Secretary 

CHARLES  DE  LACY General  Manager 

BOARD    OF    DIRECTORS. 

WM.  SHERMAN,  GEO.  W.  PRESCOTT, 

F.  M.  PIXLEY,  E.  G.  WAITE, 

W.  W.  DODGE,  CHAS.  DE  LACY, 

WM.  M.  STEWART. 

This  Company  offers  to  the  public  a  new  explosive — an 
entirely  new  invention,  powerful,  cheap,  and  safe,  and  in 
every  respect  superior  to  any  other  explosive  now  in  use. 

The  Officers  of  the  Company  will  take  pleasure  in  com- 
municating to  miners,  and  others  desiring  to  experiment  with 
the  same,  full  particulars  by  mail,  or  personal  ex  jlanation 

WILLIAMS,     DIMOND    &    CO. 

SHIPPING   AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

Union  Building,  Junction  Market  and  Pine  Streets,   San 
Francisco. 

A  GENTS  FOR  PACIFIC  MAIL  S.  S. 

•**•  Co.  ;  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co.  ;  The  Cunard 
Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co.  ;  The  Hawaiian  Line  ;  The  China 
Traders'  Insurance  Co.,  Limited;  The  Marine  Insurance 
Co.  of  London ;  The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works ;  The 
Glasgow  Iron  Co. ;  Nich.  Ashton  &  Son's  Salt. 

NATHANIEL    CURRY   &   BRO. 

113  Sansonic  Street,  San  Fninclsco, 

Importers  and  Dealers  in 

Shot-Guns,  Rifles,  and  Pistols. 

Remington,  Winchester,  and   Ken- 
nedy Repeating  Rifles. 

Colts'  and    Smith  &  Wesson    Pistols.       Sole  Agents  for 
Sharp's  Rifle  Company. 

E  Xv£J£i  Mrs  Co,.  122  lu.       = 
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Money  to  Loan  by  the  Pacific  Bank. 
B..  H.  McDonald, 

Presidant, 


.EstafclisheH. 

1863. 

Capital  Stock 
Sl.OOO.OOO.OO. 
IUS  407.942.17. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  large  nmoniit  of  money  loaned  by  this 
bank  on  wheat,  barley,  flour,  wool,  etc., 
during:  the  past  season,  Is  being:  rapidly 
repaid,  this,  -with  the  steady  increase  in 
our  deposits  is  causing;  an  accnmulatlon 
of  coin  in  our  vaults. 

We  are  prepared  to  make  loans  in  our 
usual  way,  at  reasonable  rates  of  interest, 
and  would  be  pleased  to  entertain  any 
proposition  presented  to  us. 

lfi.Iff.  Mct>OIVAM>,  President 


NO.   12  TYLER  STREET,  S.   F. 

These  Pianos  are  all  three-stringed,  with  ivory  keys,  no 
imitation. 

C  J.   HUTCHINSON.  H.   R.  MANN. 

HUTCHINSON    &    MANN, 
Insurance  Agency, 

322  and  324  California  St.,  and  302  and  304  Sansome  St.. 
San  Francisco,  N.  E.  cor.  California  and  Sansome  Sts. 
Captain  A.  M.  Burns,  Marine  Surveyor. 
W.  L.  Chalmers,  Z.  P.  Clark,  J.  C.  Staples, 

Special  Agents  and  Adjusters. 


REMOVAL 


JOHN    MIDDLETOX, 

(Successor  to  Middteton  &  Famsworth), 

COAL    DEALER, 

Has  Removed  to 

10    POST    STREET. 

DRY  M0N0P0LE 

(EXTRA) 
From  Messrs.  Heidsieck  &  Co.  Reims 

A.  VIGNIER,   SOLE  AGENT. 


DOANE  &  HENSHELWOOD 

Are  now  offering,  in  the  Silk  Department,  elegant  Satin  de  Lyons, 
Satin  Marveleaux,  Surah  Silks  and  Satins,  Plaid  and  Striped 
Satins  for  Trimmings,  etc.    Also,  a  line  of  Brocades,  new  designs. 

In  Light  Material  we  are  showing  a  complete  line  of  Xuns' 
Veiling,  in  Light  Blue,  Cream,  Pink,  and  White.  Also,  French 
and  American  Bunting,  in  Double  and  Single  Width,  in  all 
Shades  and  Black. 

Our  Stock  of  Ginghams  and  Sursuckers  is  the  largest  and 
best  selected  of  any  in  the  city. 

In  the  Linen  Goods  Department  we  have  just  received  a  large 
invoice  of  Bleached  and  Brown  Damasks,  5-8,  6-8,  and  3-4  Xap- 
kins,  Linen  Sheetings,  Damask  Cloths  and  Napkins  to  Match, 
Lunch  Cloths  in  all  sizes,  Glass  Linens,  Huck  and  Damask  Tow- 
els, Turkish  Towels,  etc.  Our  Linen  Goods  are  all  our  own  im- 
portations, and  we  guarantee  the  prices  to  be  right. 

132  KEARNY  STREET,  THURLOW  BLOCK. 


SPECIAL  REDUCTION 

IN   STERLING   SILVERWARE! 

IX  ORDER  TO  REDUCE  OUR  LARGE  STOCK  OF  ORXA- 
MEXTAL  AXD  TABLE  SILVERWARE,  WE  OFFER  EVERY 
ARTICLE  IX  TfllS  LIXE 

POSITIVELY  AT  COST. 


iv  hum:  01  it  i'iti<  is  bkfoke  pi  i:<  iiasix;. 


LOUIS  BRAVERMAN  &  CO. 

Successors  to  Braver  man  &  Levy,  Xo.  119  Montgomery  St. 


IT  STANDS  AT  THE  HEAD ! 


SEWING  MACHINE 

TADIES    APPRECIATING    THE 

BEST,  and  desiring  reliability  in  work,  will  have  no 
other.     Send  for  circular  to 

J.  W.   EVANS, 
29  Post  Street.     -      San  Francisco. 


BOXESTELL,  ALLEX  &  CO. 

411,  413,  and  415  Sansome  Street. 


Eclipse      champagne      Extra  Dry 


USED    BY    ALL    CONNOISSEURS- 


L.  D.  Latimer. 


Wm.  W.  Morrow. 


LATIMER   &   MORROW, 

Attorneys  and  Counsellors  at  Law, 

Boonis  75,  76,  and  "  \evada  Block, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


Delos  Lake. 


Hos.mer  P.  McKoon 


LAKE    &.    MCKOON, 
Attorneys  and  Counsellors  at  Law, 

310  Pine  Street,  Rooms  16,  13,  and  14, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


PALACE   HOTEL  RESTAURANT 

FIRST-CLASS  IN  ALL  RESPECTS. 

QUIET  AND   DESIRABLE   PLACE 

y£s    for  Ladies,  Gentlemen,  and  Families.     *S*Entrance, 
onth  side  of  Court.  A.D.SHARON. 


JOHX  TAYLOR  &  CO. 

118  and  120  Market  Street,  and  15  and  17  California  Stree 

ASSAVERS'    MATERIALS,   MINE 

and  Mill  Supplies,  also  Druggists'  Glassware. 


,    CHAMBERLAIN    JR. 


T.    A.    ROBIKS'JN 


LIFE   SCHOLARSHIP,    $70 

'JBT  SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR. -«t 


HENRY  F.  MILLER 

PIANOS,   OF    BOSTON, 

Are  pronounced  the  BEST  by  the  leading  artists  of  the  present 

time,  and  are  used  by  them  in  public  and  private. 
ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES  mailed  to  any  address. 

WOODWORTH,  SCHELL    &    CO., 

Sole  Agents,  105  Stockton  Street,  San  Francisco. 


.   V.  SHEFFIELD.  N.  W.  SPAULD1NG.  J.   PATTERSON 


17  and  iq  Fremont  St..  San  Francisco. 


Pebble  Spectacles  ! 


MILLERS     OPTICAL    DEPOT 

135  Montgomery  St.,  nr.  Bush. 

Opposite  Occidental  Hotel. 

COMPOUND  ASTIGMATIC  LENSES 

Mounted  *o  Order.    jJSTTwo  Honrs  Notice. 

J^ffi-    The  most  complicated  cases  of  defective  vision  thor- 
oughly diagnosed,  free  of  charge. 


TICHENOR'S 

CALISTOCA  HOT  SPRINGS 

Napa  County,  Cal., 

ARE    NOW   OPEN    FOR   THE    SEASON. 

Tffi  PROPRIETOR  TAKES  PLEAS- 

ure  in  informing  seekers  after  health  and  recreation 
that  he  has  beautified  the  premises  long  and  fashionably 
known  as  the  CALISTOGA  HOT  SPRINGS,  and  placed 
the  main  hotel  and  cottages  in  perfect  order  for  the  recep- 
tion of  guests. 

There  are  thirteen  five-room  cottages,  all  of  which  have 
been  newly  painted  inside  and  out,  and  newly  plastered  and 
papered.  All  of  these  cottages  have  been  supplied  with  new 
furniture,  bedding,  carpets,  etc.,  etc. 

The  table  will  be  first-class  in  all  respects. 

The  grounds  are  ornamented  with  trees,  grasses,  shrubs, 
and  flowers,  and  are  the  most  suitable  of  any  in  the  State 
for  children. 

There  are  hot,  warm,  medium,  chemical,  and  vapor  baths 
accessible  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night. 

There  is  no  staging  at  all,  as  the  daily  train  from  San 
Francisco  stops  100  yards  from  the  grounds.  Time  from 
San  Francisco,  via  Vallcjo,  2/4  hours.  Distance,  seventy- 
one  miles,  for  the  most  part  through  Napa  Valley — the  most 
charming  and  delightful  in  the  State. 

Terms — From  $12  to  $16  per  week,  including  any  or  all 
baths,     Apply  or  write  to 

A.   C.  TICHENOR,  Proprietor, 

Calistoga,  Napa  County,  Cal 


SAMUEL  P.  MIDDLETON,  Auctioneer. 

JOHN  MIDDLETOX  &  SOX, 

Stock,  Real  Estate,  and  General 

AU  CTIO  N  E  ERS, 

116  Montgomery  Street. 

Occidental  Hotel  Block,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


J  XO.  F.  GEARY,  91.  D., 

For  the  last  18  years  at  632  Howard  Street,  San  Francisco, 

J~TAS    REMOVED    TO     OAKLAND. 

Consulting  Rooms:  Ene  House,  1113  Broadway. 
Office  Hours,  1  to  5  p.  m.  Mornings  and  evenings  at  Mar- 
athon Park,  Telegraph  Avenue. 

N.  E. — Messages  left  at  the  office  or  residence  attended  to. 


NATHANIEL    GRAY 


C.  S.   WRIGHT.  J.  A.  CAMPBELL. 

N.  GRAY  &    CO., 


UNDERTAKERS 

641  Sncranicnto  Street. 


It  is  needed  at  aU 
seasons  of  the  year, 
in  every  house  in  the  ^_~ 
land, for  cleaning  P0I-.ZI 
ished  Metals  of  Ey- 
ery  Description.  Con- 
tains no  acid  or  grit. 


'#, 


^ii^^>>- 


LUSTRO 


Adapted  for  Cleaning 
and  Polishing  Solid 
Silver  Ware,  Silver- 
ier Plated  Ware,  Gold- 
HlZrjMated  Ware,  Nickel 
T_  ?Iate  on  Stoves,  Nick- 
eled Show  Cases,  Soda 
Fountains,  Brass  and 
Copper  Ware. 


W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO.,  AGENTS  PACIFIC  COAST,  NO,  112, 114, 116, 118  BATTERY  ST. 


^e\\eri   Stationer, 


The  Argonaut. 


VOL.  VIII.     NO.  22. 


SAN   FRANCISCO,    MAY  28,    1881. 


PRICE,  TEN  CENTS. 


FRIENDLESS    IN    '50. 

The  earth  and  the  sky  had  gone  to  sleep  overnight  with- 
out seeing  each  other's  faces.  A  misunderstanding  in  the 
form  of  a  thick  gray  log  had  crept  between  them.  Neither 
moonbeans  nor  starbeams  could  effect  sweet  conciliation. 
Dawn  revealed  unchanged  sullenness. 

"It  will  be  a  dull  day,  father,7'  called  Anna  Darrah,  lifting, 
as  she  lay,  a  frayed  hem  of  canvas  to  consult  the  weather. 
For  this  girl  was  leading  a  sort  of  gypsy  life  on  a  sand-hill 
overlooking  the  San  Francisco  of  '50. 

Even  as  her  prophecy  was  uttered,  the  sun  came  out  and 
proved  it  false.  The  somber  mists,  after  a  hesitation  akin  to 
human  doggedness,  turned  opaline,  lifted  here  and  there, 
parted  widely  in  veil-like  drifts,  floated  higher  in  rounded 
masses,  and  slowly  disappeared  as  a  breath-film  from  a 
mirror.  The  earth,  sparkling  with  dewy  tears,  joyfully  re- 
ceived heaven's  open  kiss  of  peace. 

"  Oh,  papa,  wake  up  ! "  cried  Anna,  "  I  was  mistaken.  It 
will  be  fine." 

"  I'll  tell  you  this,  Nan,"  he  announced  energetically 
through  the  calico  curtain  dividing  the  tent,  "  I  am  bound  to 
get  rich  here.  There  are  only  two  or  three  old  quacks  on 
the  ground,  and  they  are  coining  money." 

In  Dr.  Darrah's  opinion  every  M.  D.,  missing  the  honor  of 
his  acquaintance,  was  a  quack. 

"  I'll  not  have  any  bad  debts,  for  I  lay  down  this  invaria- 
ble rule  :  the  fee  first,  the  physic  afterwards.  Corollary  : 
no  fee,  no  physic." 

"  Oh,  papa  !  "  came  in  liquid  remonstrance. 

"Yes,  yes;  I  know  what  a  certain  tender-hearted  duck- 
ling would  do.  Maybe  I'll  let  her  found  a  hospital  when  I 
have  made  more  money  than  1  have  brains.  Some  folks 
may  possibly  cross  the  plains  for  the  fun  of  the  thing.  I  am 
going  to  look  about  for  an  office  to-day.  But  I  suppose  one 
might  as  well  think  of  renting  a  cottage  in  the  moon,  as  the 
merest  pigeon-hole  here.  It  would  take  a  devilish  tall 
ladder,  by  George,  to  climb  up  to  the  ideas  most  men  have 
of  prices.  When  I  am  convinced  that  what  I  need  cannot 
be  had  at  my  figure,  I'll  just  pitch  this  old  tent  on  the  liveliest 
corner  down  below,  and  hang  out  my  shingle." 

These  hurrying  sentences  had  been  somewhat  interrupted 
by  the  struggles  inseparable  from  making  a  hasty  toilet  in 
a  narrow  space.  The  last  was  succeeded  by  a  series  of 
angry  grunts. 

An   explosion,  " these  boots,"  left  no  room  to  doubt 

the  nature  of  Darrah's  difficulties.  Having  kicked  himself 
into  the  open  air,  he  was  not  ashamed  to  rage  around,  objur- 
gating the  sand  because  it  offered  no  helpful  resistance  under- 
foot.    Anna  issued  from  her  bower  with  laudable  eagerness. 

"  Stupid  old  thing  !  "  she  murmured,  wrinkling  her  brows, 
"won't  it  go  on?"  Sympathy  under  like  circumstances  is 
apt  to  be  ill  rewarded. 

•'  Can;t  you  see  for  yourself?  "  retorted  her  father.  "  The 
lining  is  torn  and  the  strap  broken.  Confound  it  !  I  think 
that  you  might  look  after  my  things." 

Anna  evinced  a  tender,  but  not  timid  anxiety. 

'*  If  I  had  known,  papa " 

"  it  is  your  business  to  know.  I  did  not  handicap  myself 
with  you  just  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  suck  your  two 
thumbs.  There,  it  is  on  at  last.  I  will  not  be  bothered  this 
way  again.  I  must  have  a  new  rig  from  head  to  toe,  no 
matter  what  it  costs." 

Like  generous  provision  for  Anna's  wants  was  not  inti- 
mated. Yet  the  girl's  garments  were  visibly  in  far  worse 
plight  than  her  father's.  Her  faded  dress  was  a  thing  of 
darns  and  patches.  Her  rough  shoes  were  raggedly  elo- 
quent ot  long,  hard  tramps. 

If  struck  by  this  evidence  of  her  father's  blindness,  Anna 
was  too  generous  to  betray  any  reproach.  Never  was  girl 
more  fond  and  confiding — with  less  reason. 

Doctor  Darrah's  manners  were  overbearing,  and  his  coun- 
tenance unprepossessing.  A  heavy  black  moustache  half- 
hid  his  sensual  mouth,  while  much  hair  of  later  growth  and 
reddish  tint  bristled  thickly  about  cheeks  and  chin  with  sin- 
gularly disagreeable  effect.  His  eyelids  were  wrinkled  to 
shapelessness ;  his  glance  was  often  cruelly  hard,  and  some- 
times shifty. 

It  was  said  of  him,  in  the  sober  New  England  village  which 
he  had  left  for  California,  that  his  dissipated  habits  had  short- 
ened his  young  wife's  days.  They  had  certainly  worked  him 
professional  injury.  His  practice  falling  off,  he  had  decided 
to  strike  out  for  new  fields.  Anna  had  given  up  a  luxurious 
home  with  a  maternal  aunt  to  share  his  wanderings. 

Doctor  Darrah's  toilet  completed,  he  started  off  over  the 
hills  to  gather  wood,  leaving  Anna  to  start  the  fire  with  what 
was  on  hand,  and  to  plan,  as  girls  will. 

"Living  three  days  in  one  spot,"  mused  she,  "is  the  next 
thing  to  housekeeping.  1  must  launch  out  a  little.  1  feel 
equal  to  cooking  extraordinary  dishes,  if  I  only  had  the  in- 
gredients." 

The  breakfast  was  not  extraordinary,  save  for  meagreness. 
Fresh  meat  was  dear ;  the  quantity,  stewing  in  an  old  iron 
pot  was,  therefore,  very  small. 

"Let  me  see  what  I  have  in  my  cupboard,"  Anna  went  on. 

She  lifted  the  lid  of  a  battered  box  and  peeped  in. 

There  was  some  flour  in  the  bottom  of  a  collapsed  bag,  a 
piece  of  bacon-oozing  grease,  a  few  pale,  unleavened  cakes 
of  bread.  In  the  name  of  all  the  cook-books,  what  culinary 
marvel  could  be  evolved  from  such  scanty  materials? 


"  It  must  be  a  complete  surprise  to  papa,"  murmured  Anna, 
biting  her  red  under-lip. 

She  had  not  given  up.  Dropping  the  lid  of  the  box,  she 
glanced  around  as  if  for  an  inspiration. 

A  brown  chippy  flew  over  the  lupines,  chirping  an  intense 
predilection  for  gnats.  A  solitary  cock  somewhere  in  the 
distance  voiced  a  gallinaceous  preference  for  worms. 

How  delicious  Aunt  Martha's  puddings  had  been  !  But 
they  were  not  to  be  dreamed  of  unless  one  had  cream,  but- 
ter, and  eggs. 

"Oh,  I  know  !"  cried  Anna,  ecstatically.     "Dumplings  !" 
The  mere  syllables  falling  from  her  joyous  tongue  had  a 
satisfying  plumpness,  an  alluring  fruity  secretiveness. 

"But  I  may  just  as  well  think  of  putting  solid  lumps  of 
gold  into  them  as  apples,"  sighed  Anna.     "Still,  if  they  are 

miraculously  light " 

She  paused.  How  could  her  dumplings  be  light,  since  she 
had  not  the  smallest  pinch  of  saleratus  in  her  larder? 

Suddenly  the  solitary  cock,  somewhere  in  the  distance, 
made  himself  heard  again.  His  insistent  crow  had  the  force 
of  a  pertinent  suggestion. 

"  To  be  sure  ! "  laughed  Anna.  "  I  have  a  neighbor.  I 
will  borrow  of  her." 

This  resolution  was  no  sooner  reached  than  the  young  girl 
became  aware  of  observation.  A  drooping  figure,  clad  in 
poor  clothing,  appeared  above  a  bank  near  the  tent.  A  pair 
of  respectful  eyes  followed  her  every  motion. 

Anna  was  neither  embarrassed  nor  alarmed.  She  set  a 
large  dry-goods  box  on  end,  and  proceeded  to  spread  it  for 
breakfast.  Bubbling  over  with  happiness,  she  began  to  sing. 
Her  voice  was  clear  and  blithe  : 

"  Sweet  art  thou.  Love,  oh,  sweet ! 
As  wild  winds  fleet, 
Thy  longing  feet. 
Thy  kiss,  the  sunshine's  charm, 
Turning  chill  dew-drops  white 
To  gems  of  dazzling  light. 
Strong  art  thou,  heart  and  arm, 
To  shield  the  loved  from  harm. 
"  Were  every  flower  that  swings, 
Each  bird  that  sings, 
All  leafy  things, 
Attempting  praises  meet ; 
Were  all  the  rills  that  run 
So  babbling,  every  one, 
Thy  song  were  incomplete  : 
Sweet  art  thou,  Love,  oh,  sweet." 

At  the  last  thrilling  note,  moved  by  an  involuntary  co- 
quetry, Anna  flashed  an  inquiring  glance  toward  her  audi- 
ence. Did  she  anticipate  finding  the  silent  watcher  a  spell- 
bound listener?     If  so,  she  was  sadly  disappointed. 

The  drooping  figure  was  lying  upon  its  face  in  the  sand. 

Quivering  from  head  to  foot  with  self-reproach,  Anna  ran 
to  bend  over  it. 

"You  dreadful  man  ! "  she  scolded.  "You  are  sobbing 
fit  to  break  your  heart." 

This  the  dreadful  man  did  not  deny,  but  rather  assented 
to  by  deeper  sobs.     His  thin  shoulders  shook   convulsively. 

"  Hush  !  "  cried  Anna,  fairly  stamping  her  foot  in  her  im- 
petuous distress.     "  Tell  me  what  ails  you." 

Meekly  enough,  at  this  the  poor  wretch  endeavored  to  lift 
his  head.  He  essayed  to  speak,  but  there  came  only  a 
gurgling  sound  in  his  throat. 

Anna  was  down  on  her  knees  beside  him,  countermanding 
her  own  order  in  a  cooing  voice  : 

"  Do  not  speak  a  word.  I  understand.  You  are  dying  of 
starvation.  You  shall  be  fed  until  you  laugh,  instead  of 
cry." 

She  ran  to  the  table  and  the  fire,  and  was  back  again  al- 
most immediately,  bearing  a  steaming  tin  cup.  She  had 
relentlessly  robbed  the  stew  of  its  gravy,  and  had  broken 
bread  into  it  as  if  her  supply  were  inexhaustible. 

The  man  sat  up.  She  knelt  before  him.  His  feebleness, 
his  pallor,  the  visible  pinching  of  want,  pierced  her  tender 
heart.  Her  face,  rich  in  color  as  sun  and  wind  could  make 
it,  shone,  nevertheless,  upon  him  like  an  angel's.  Her  violet 
eyes  grew  dark  with  pity.  She  was  wholly  unconscious  of 
her  falling  tears.  That  stiff,  green  abomination — her  bon- 
net— had  tumbled  back  upjn  her  shoulders,  leaving  some 
roughened  rings  of  hair  free  to  find  a  golden  glory  in  the 
sunlight.     She  was  ardently  gentle  and  imperious  in  a  breath. 

"  I  must  feed  you  myself,"  she  murmured,  "  or  you  might 
eat  too  fast.  I  know  a  number  of  things  about  nursing,  for 
my  father  is  a  physician." 

She  blew  upon  each  hot  spoonful,  and  put  each  first  to 
her  own  lips.  ()uaking  with  eagerness,  the  man's  patient 
submission  to  her  delays  was  extremely  touching.  A  tear 
now  and  again  coursed  down  his  sunken  cheek.  A  sob  now 
and  again  rose  in  his  throat,  and  hindered  swallowing. 

"  God  forever  bless  you,  miss  !"  he  whispered  huskily,  as 
soon  as  he  could  control  himself  sufficiently.  "It  was  your 
gay  song  quite  as  much  as  my  exhausted  condition  which 
overcame  me." 

"  My  song  ! "  echoed  Anna. 

"  I  will  explain,"  he  went  on,  hurriedly.  But  he  seemed 
to  despair  of  doing  so  ;  for  after  a  few  sentences  setting 
forth  his  homelessness  and  friendlessness,  he  broke  down 
and  wept  bitterly.  The  anguish  he  felt  was  beyond  any 
words  he  could  find.  Divining  that  he  kept  something  back, 
Anna  drew  slightly  away  from  him.  Her  cheerful  song?— 
she  could  not  comprehend.  There  was  a  fawn-like  timidity 
in  her  startled  head,  a  shy  wonder  in  her  wide,  dewy  eyes. 


"The  contrast  of  my  joy  with  your  sorrow "  she  ven- 
tured, doubtfully. 

He  was  eager  to  deny. 

"  No,  no  ;  not  that.  But  the  inevitableness  of  disappoint- 
ment in  this  weary  life — of  tears  after  singing — of  heart- 
break after  exultation  ?" 

"  It  was  a  mysterious,  a  morbid  agony,"  he  said.  "  But  I 
have  been  ill  in  the  hospital  so  long.  That  hospital  has  de- 
stroyed my  faith  in  human  nature,  my  faith  in  God." 

He  shuddered  ;  and  well  he  might.  He  was  speaking  of 
the  city  hospital,  the  disgrace  of  those  days. 

"  I  crawled  from  that  loathsome  place  yesterday  morning, 
meaning  to  die,  if  die  I  must,  under  the  open  sky." 

His  despair  frightened  Anna.  Holding  the  cup  in  one 
hand,  she  supported  him  with  the  other. 

"  But  you  will  live  ! "  she  exclaimed.     "  You  must  live  !  " 

He  answered  humbly  :  "  If  I  try,  it  is  because  you  have 
made  life  seem  worth  an  effort." 

He  submitted  to  be  fed  again,  and  afterward  decided  that 
he  would  go  back  to  the  sole  shelter  afforded  him — the  hos- 
pital. Anna  helped  him  to  rise.  He  stood  before  her  with 
bared  and  reverent  head,  struggling  to  find  words  to  ex- 
press his  gratitude.  He  could  only  beg  brokenly  that  he 
might  cherish  the  hope  of  seeing  her  once  more. 

"  Come  and  breakfast  with  papa  and  me  to-morrow  morn- 
ing !"  cried  Anna,  her  countenance  beaming  cordiality. 

"  No,"  he  answered,  deprecatingly,  "  I  can  not  so  impose 
upon  your  hospitality.  But  I  will  come  and  stand  at  a  dis- 
tance.    I  will  not  even  speak  to  you." 

He  then  descended  the  slope  without  presuming  to  look 
back. 

Doctor  Darrah  soon  reappeared,  swinging  energetically 
toward  the  tent,  and  aroused  Anna  from  a  dream  of  the 
grateful  soul  that  had  gazed  at  her  out  of  the  stranger's 
sunken  hazel  eyes.  She  had  been  whispering  to  herself, 
"  Surely  those  black  locks  have  turned  gray  before  their 
time." 

She  ran  to  wait  upon  her  father,  eager  to  pour  the  story  of 
her  adventure  into  his  ears  ;  but  he  had  found  a  grievance. 

"  Confound  it,  Nan  ! "  he  scolded,  as  he  received  a  heap- 
ing platter  of  the  stew,  "you  have  let  the  meat  boil  dry." 

His  vexation  shut  Anna's  mouth.  To  explain  what  had 
become  of  the  gravy  would  be  to  introduce  the  subject  up- 
permost in  her  thoughts  inopportunely. 

"You  will  not  keep  house  to  suit  me,  mademoiselle,"  Dar- 
rah went  on,  eating  greedily,  "  if  you  don't  give  more  atten- 
tion to  your  cookery." 

His  plate  emptied  a  second  time,  he  sat  picking  his  teeth 
and  watching  his  daughter  make  the  most  of  his  scanty 
leavings.  His  fatherly  bosom  expanded  with  pride.  At  fif- 
teen Anna  was  as  lovely  as  she  was  good. 

"  By  Jove  !  you've  thriven  mighty  well  on  hardships  !"  he 
said,  indulgently.  "  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  what  a  gawk  you  were 
when  we  started  West.  I  knew  better  than  your  Aunt  Mar- 
tha, it  seems.  She  would  have  coddled  all  the  vigor  out  of 
you.     Stand  up,  and  let  me  have  a  squint  at  your  figure." 

Frankly  enjoying  this  unexpected  admiration,  Anna  in- 
stantly rose.  She  threw  back  her  shoulders  and  tossed  up 
her  chin.  Darrah  laughed  luxuriously,  declaring  that  he  had 
never  realized  how  much  she  resembled  him. 

"But  what  is  the  matter  with  that  gown?"  he  queried, 
bringing  his  tufted  eyebrows  together.  "It  fits  you  as  a  little 
hat  does  a  big  head  ;  there  isn't  enough  of  it ;  you  look  as  if 
you  were  going  to  burst  out  of  the  waist,  as  a  swelling  bud 
from  its  calyx  ! " 

Anna  laughed  and  blushed,  gayly  asserting  that  she  had 
entirely  outgrown  the  dress.  Then  thinking  that  she  might 
not  have  a  better  opportunity,  she  boldly  introduced  the  sub- 
ject of  the  sick  man. 

Doctor  Darrah's  manner  at  once  became  hard  and  practi- 
cal.    He  did  not  wait  to  hear  her  through. 

"Look  here,  Nan,"  was  his  brusque  interruption,  "if  that 
sick  chap  comes  prowling  about  again,  just  snub  him  unmer- 
cifully. The  city  is  full  of  poor  tramps.  We  ourselves  are 
little  else.  If  I  put  my  shoulder  to  the  wheel,  it  is  not  to 
make  the  world  go  round  more  smoothly  for  Tom,  Dick,  and 
Harry.  I'll  eat  my  gravy  myself,  whatever  idle  dog  may 
lick  his  chops  in  expectation.  Now,  I'm  off.  I  don't  know 
when  I'll  be  back.  See  that  you  stand  close  guard  over  the 
tent.  These  traps  are  all  we  have.  "  There  !  [kissing  her 
perfunctorily]  You're  a  good  girl ;  but  your  eye  must  be 
single  to  my  interests." 

He  then  started  down  hill  at  a  plunging  stride,  quickly 
disappearing. 

Fortunately,  a  healthy,  loving  girl's  heart  gathers  hope  as 
insensibly  as  an  April  sky  clouds,  and  Anna  Darrah  was 
only  momentarily  cast  down. 

"  If  papa  could  see  my  poor  friend,"  she  mused.  And 
then,  decisively,  "  I  will  not  give  up  in  despair.  Papa  must 
see  him  !" 

As  for  the  dumplings — how  could  she  manage  them  with- 
out disobeying  her  father's  orders  to  stand  close  guard  over 
the  tent?  Still,  she  promised  herself  to  get  the  saleratus, 
somehow,  before  the  day  was  over.  A  small  boy,  passing 
near  the  tent  with  a  load  of  wood,  was  bribed  to  become  her 
messenger.  His  errand  was  succcessful.  The  poor  woman 
in  the  cabin  below  proved  neighborly,  sending  not  only  the 
coveted  bi-carbonate,  but  some  sour  goat's-milk. 

Doctor  Darrah  did  not  return  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 
Anna  had  hardly  expected  him.     As  the  sun  slan*:  -1 
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ward,  she  began  divers  mysterious  preparations  looking  to- 
ward supper.  Her  face  was  as  bright  as  the  certainty  of 
pleasing  her  father  could  make  it.  She  seemed  to  infuse 
something  of  her  own  exultation  into  everything  she  touched. 
The  brush  fire,  when  started,  speedily  became  a  roaring  en- 
thusiasm. The  dough  moulded  itself  under  her  persuasive 
pats  into  balls  of  creamy  self-satisfaction.  Dropped  into  the 
old  iron  pot,  the  dumplings  made  haste  to  boil  madly. 

Hovering  around  the  fire  to  keep  it  well  fed,  Anna's  mind 
was  agitated  by  the  important  question  whether  or  no  the 
Fates  that  have  charge  of  good  suppers  would  be  kind  to 
hers,  and  bring  her  father  home  at  the  right  moment. 

The  Fates  were  kind — perhaps  only  to  be  cruel.  Just  as 
the  young  cook,  by  a  remarkable  accuracy  of  observation, 
decided  that  the  dumplings  had  reached  a  state  of  perfec- 
tion, her  father  promptly  revealed  himself  on  the  upward 
march. 

Anna  was  eager  to  dish  up  the  dumplings— she  was  eager 
to  watch  her  father.  She  stood  with  the  triumphs  of  her 
skill  in  hand,  steaming  tumultuously  from  a  round  tin  pan, 
as  he  approached. 

"  I  wonder  how  I  knew  you,  papa  ! "  she  exclaimed,  mer- 
rily.    "  You  do  not  look  a  bit  like  a  doctor." 

Her  curious  glance,  something  dazzled  by  the  glaring  red 
shirt,  flashed  from  the  long,  coarse  boots,  to  the  broad,  shady 
sombrero,  and  then  fell  upon  the  man's  face.  She  ran 
unsteadily  to  the  rude  table,  set  down  her  burden,  and  came 
back  wringing  her  hands. 

"What  has  happened?"  she  cried. 

"  Everything  ! "  was  Darrah's  loud,  harsh  answer.  "My 
plans  are  all  changed.  We  pull  up  stakes  right  away.  I  am 
bound  for  the  mines." 

Anna  did  not  recognize  the  sound  of  her  own  voice  gasp- 
ing :  "I  go,  too?" 

The  contemptuous  reply  stung  like  a  whip-lash  : 

"  You  !  Packing  your  blankets  and  flour  on  your  back 
over  the  mountains  !  " 

Had  Anna  been  clinging  to  his  arm  ?    Yes,  for  he  shook 

her  off  roughly,  and  strode  on  toward  the  tent,  out  of  which 

he  began  throwing  everything  in  frantic  haste.     Anna  forgot 

that  she  was  growing  a  fine  woman.     She  became  a  passion- 

I  ate  child,  sobbing  and  stretching  forth  her  hands  in  entreaty  : 

"  Papa,  don't  leave  me  ! " 

The  tent  which  had  sheltered  them  both  under  its  weather- 
beaten  wings  so  many  weary  nights,  fell  to  the  earth  in  a 
forlorn  collapse. 

"  My  God,  papa ; "  Anna  cried  in  a  suffocating  voice,  "  I  left 
everybody  for  you." 

Darrah  kicked  over  the  table  laid  for  supper.  The  tin 
plates  and  cups  clattered  down,  the  precious  dumplings  sunk 
into  the  sand.  Anna  must  have  shrieked — she  did  not 
know.  What  she  did  know  was  that  her  father  had  caught 
her  by  the  arm.  His  cruel  grasp  dispelled  a  thousand  sweet 
girlish  illusions.  Her  eyes  widened  beyond  the  rush  of 
blinding  tears,  and  met  a  terrible  vision.  Darrah's  fierce 
black  orbs  swam  in  glittering  light.  She  recoiled  from  them 
and  from  his  hot  breath.  The  fountains  of  grief  seemed  to 
congeal  within  her  ;  her  heart  to  petrify. 

"  You  are  making  a  scene  ! "  the  madman  ground  out  be- 
tween his  set  teeth.  "  Don't  force  me  to  curse  the  hour  that 
I  decided  to  bring  you.  If  it  had  not  been  for  meddling 
gossip  I'd  have  left  you  fast  enough.  You  are  to  be  cared 
for.     I  have  seen  to  that.     What  ever  you  do,  try  not  to  be 

the  same  particular  stripe  of fool  that  your  mother  was 

before  you." 

Had  he  been  a  loving  man,  Anna's  strong  horror  would 
have  sobered  him.     But  he  was  incapable  of  love. 

"  Get  to  work  and  help  me,"  he  added  in  a  low  growl. 

He  was  obeyed.  A  hand-cart  soon  came  toiling  up  hill. 
It  was  hastily  loaded  with  Darrah's  goods.  Anna  followed 
its  uncertain  track,  she  knew  not  whither. 

[CON'CLUDED  NEXT  WEEK.] 

San  Francisco,  May,  1881.        Evelyn  M.  Ludlum. 


The  late  James  T.  Fields  possessed  fa  remarkable  mem- 
ory. Several  years  ago  a  gentleman,  thinking  to  puzzle  him 
at  a  dinner  party,  informed  the  guests  prior  to  Mr.  Fields's 
arrival  that  he  had  himself  written  some  poetry,  and  in- 
tended to  submit  it  to  Mr.  Fields  as  Southey's,  and  inquire  in 
which  of  his  poems  the  lines  occurred.  At  the  proper  mo- 
ment, therefore,  after  the  guests  were  seated,  he  began  : 
"  Friend  Fields,  I  have  been  a  good  deal  exercised  of  late 
trying  to  find  in  Southey's  poems  his  well-known  lines  run- 
ning thus — can  you  tell  us  what  time  he  wrote  them  ?"  "  I 
do  not  remember  to  have  met  with  them  before,"  replied  Mr. 
Fields,  "  and  there  were  only  two  periods  in  Southey's  life 
when  such  lines  could  possibly  have  been  written  by  him." 
"  When  were  those  ?"  asked  the  witty  questioner.  "  Some- 
where," said  Mr.  Fields,  "about  that  early  period  of  his  ex- 
istence when  he  was  having  the  measles,  and  cutting  his  first 
teeth  ;  or  near  the  close  of  his  life,  when  his  brain  had  soft- 
ened and  he  had  fallen  into  idiocy.  The  versification  be- 
longs to  the  measles  period,  but  the  expression  evidently 
betrays  the  idiotic  one." 


THE    BUSINESS    LIFE    OF    ROME. 


Origin  of  the  Modem  Sign-board — Antique  Business  Customs  —The 
Great-  Roman  Seaport;  its  Skips  and  Merchandise ;  its  Docks 
and  Bonded  Warehouses — Specialties  in  Professions  and  Trades — 
Co-operation  and  Trade-unionism  in  Home —  Various  Prices  Cur- 
rent, Interest,  and  Taxes — The  Slave  Trade,  etc. 


The  Bulletin  of  Tuesday  contained  two  fresh  and  inter- 
esting items.  Under  the  heading  "  Latest  News  Items"  was 
this  :  "  Miss  Adele  Waters,  of  Carson,  Nevada,  has  gone  on 
the  stage."  Considering  that  the  young  lady  went  on  the 
stage  here  some  five  months  ago,  and  that  her  performances 
were  exhaustively  reviewed  by  the  Bulletin,  it  looks  as 
though  the  scissors  fiend  did  not  read  his  own  paper.  Again, 
under  "  Foreign  News  and  Gossip,"  he  has  the  item  con- 
cerning Miss  Mackay's  portrait  being  painted  by  Cabanel. 
This  was  cabled  to  the  Bulletin,  as  well  as  the  other  dailies, 
some  weeks  ago.  The  scissors  fiend  evidently  does  not  read 
the  dispatches.  Apropos  of  the  Mackays,  we  had  a  para- 
graph in  our  Paris  letter  some  five  weeks  ago,  regarding  the 
purchase  by  the  "bonanza  queen"  of  a  famous  point-lace 
dress  made  for  the  Empress  Eugenie.  This  appeared  in 
the  cable  dispatches  of  all  the  dailies  on  Wednesday. 


This    is    how   the    Cincinnati   Enquirer  head-lines   it  : 
"Conkey— The  Curled  And  Petted  Darling— Another  Appli- 
cation Of  The  Skilled  Dissector's  Knife— Which  Results  In 
ling  Off  The  Alleged   Lion's  Hide— And  Hanging  A 
'   n  On  Those  Recreant  Limbs." 


In  ancient  Rome,  the  signs  placed  in  front  of  or  over  the 
doors  of  shops  were  supposed  to  set  forth  in  an  unmistaka- 
ble manner  the  avocaiion  of  the  tenant,  and  the  quality  and 
variety  of  his  wares.  These  signs  were  generally  pictorial. 
We  may  see  in  our  own  street  advertisements  of  to-day  a 
revival  of  this  ancient  method  of  displaying  the  occupations 
of  shop-keepers  and  tradesmen.  The  milkman's  sign  was 
the  image  of  a  goat,  set  up  life-like  and  familiar  by  the 
doorway.  Five  hams  hung  in  a  row  denoted  the  pro- 
vision dealer,  where,  for  good  money,  almost  all  the  neces- 
saries and  luxuries  of  a  modern  grocery  might  be  bought. 
A  highly  colored  picture  of  an  interior,  with  attentive  clerks 
displaying  in  true  salesman  fashion  the  latest  styles  in  wear- 
ing apparel,  attracted  notice  to  a  clothier's  shop.  A  mill 
driven  by  a  mule  told  that  within  the  open  doorway  bread, 
black  and  white,  pastry  and  cakes  might  be  procured. 
In  Rome  every  baker  was  his  own  miller,  and  ground  the 
flour  and  meal  necessary  to  form  the  well-browned  loaves 
which  lay  piled  in  tempting  array  in  the  shop.  With  Roman 
thriftiness,  the  baker  also  utilized  the  bran  from  his  mill  in 
fattening  hogs,  which  wandered  with  perfect  freedom 
unmolested  through  the  streets  of  the  neighborhood,  much 
as  they  did  on  Broadway,  New  York,  thirty  years  ago.  The 
picture  of  a  girl  haggling  with  a  woman  over  a  hare  and 
several  fowls,  betokened  the  existence  of  the  stall  of  a  butcher, 
also  a  dealer  in  game  and  poultry.  The  image  of  an  im- 
mense elephant,  twined  about  with  a  snake  and  guarded  by 
the  figure  of  a  deformed  dwarf,  called  the  traveler's  attention 
to  the  "Elephant  Inn,"  and  set  forth  in  an  inscription  : 
"  Here  is  to  let  a  dining  room  with  three  couches,  and  every 
convenience."  Instead  of  sitting  in  modern  style,  the  Ro- 
man, leaning  on  his  left  elbow,  reclined  at  fuil  length  upon 
a  couch  placed  by  the  table  during  the  period  of  eating. 
The  "Dragon's  Inn,"  "The  Cock's  Inn,"  "The  Big  Eagle 
Inn,"  displayed  their  titles  and  called  for  patronage  in  the 
same  manner.  Wine  shops  were  to  be  found  in  profusion, 
with  the  doorways  shaded  with  a  flourishing  vine  guarded 
by  a  figure  of  Bacchus.  Upon  the  door-steps  of  many  of 
the  shops  were  placed  invocations  in  mosaic  of  colored 
marble,  "Salve,  lucrem  !"  (Hail,  profit !)  Sometimes  the  in- 
scription ran  :  "No  place  for  idlers  here  ;  loungers,  away  !" 
The  goods  within  the  shops  were  displayed  with  due  regard 
to  attractiveness,  and  prominent  among  the  ornaments  of 
the  stalls  and  merchants'  shops  was  the  statue  of  the  reigning 
Emperor — just  as  to-day  we  find  in  European  shops  the 
image  of  the  presiding  figure-head  of  the  state — Emperor, 
King,  Czar,  or  President. 

Rome  was  the  centre  of  trade,  and  in  its  busy  lanes,  and 
alleys,  and  streets  the  produce  of  the  world  found  sale.  At 
Ostia,  the  port  of  Rome,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber, 
were  landed  all  the  imports,  and  from  that  port  they  were 
carried  to  Rome  in  canal-boats  drawn  by  oxen,  which  jogged 
along  in  the  same  slow,  simple  fashion  still  followed  in  Egypt. 
At  Ostia  might  be  found  ships  discharging  rich  freights  of 
merchandise  from  the  caravans  of  the  east,  employing  gangs 
of  slaves  from  the  east,  west,  and  south.  Long  caravans  had 
journeyed  to  the  jingle  of  Roman  money  across  the  plains  of 
Tartary,  bringing  great  bales  of  silk.  Egypt  yielded  huge 
blocks  of  marble,  to  be  chiseled  into  pillars  for  Roman  mon- 
uments ;  salt,  to  make  savory  Roman  dishes  ;  lentils  and 
corn  from  its  Nile-fed  lands,  to  pamper  Roman  stomachs  ; 
linen  from  its  untiring  looms,  to  wrap  in  snowy  folds  patri- 
cian loveliness.  Asia  Minor  sent  foundations  of  granite  for 
the  aqueducts  and  baths  of  the  great  capital  ;  iron  and  cop- 
per, for  its  metal-workers  to  mould  into  implements  of  daily 
use ;  its  wines,  to  stock  the  cellars  of  the  great  wine-dealers. 
Upon  the  various  imports  a  duty  of  from  two  and  a  half  to 
twenty-five  per  cent,  was  levied,  and  its  collection  was  placed 
in  the  hands  of  efficient  customs  officers,  who,  then  as  now, 
could  be  blinded  to  the  passage  of  contraband  articles  by  a 
judicious  disposition  of  coin  of  the  realm.  Bonded  ware- 
houses were  an  institution  of  the  time.  They  were  controlled 
by  the  government,  and  were  of  vast  extent. 

Among  trades  and  professions  in  Rome  ever)'  one  had  his 
specialty.  There  were  tailors  who  made  only  tunics,  others 
who  made  only  togas  ;  and  the  attentions  of  shoemakers 
were,  in  the  same  way,  divided  among  different  fashions  and 
kinds  of  shoes.  Even  among  sculptors  it  was  common  for 
one  to  carve  only  heads,  another  bodies,  another  hands  and 
feet,  and  some  only  eyes.  You  could  purchase  the  body 
carved,  and  have  any  kind  of  head  you  please  placed  on  it. 
These  trunks  were,  however,  cheap — from  $100  to  $250. 
Physicians,  as  well,  had  their  specialties,  as  now.  There 
were  those  who  treated  only  the  eyes,  the  head,  or  the  ears, 
and  some  the  parts  about  the  belly.  Cooperation  among 
tradesmen  and  mechanics  was  as  common  then  as  now,  and 
at  union  meetings  and  strikes  they  stated  prices  and  dictated 
terms  to  patrons  and  employers  in  what  we  are  prone  to 
think  only  a  modern  fashion.  There  were  not  only  guilds  of 
gold  and  silversmiths,  but  the  union  descended  even  to  the 
workers  in  single  departments,  such  as  ring-makers  and  dia- 
mond-setters. The  expenses  of  the  mechanic  were  compar- 
atively small,  for  the  cost  of  living  was  very  moderate.  Shop 
rent  in  Rome  was  from  $60  to  $100  annually,  The  average 
yearly  wages  of  a  craftsman  was  $95  to  $125,  including  board. 
The  cost  of  clothing  ranged  at  about  the  following  prices  : 

One  felt  hat 51  00 

One  pair  men's  gaiters 50 

One  pair  women's  gaiters 30 

One  pair  shoes 36 

One  pair  slippers 30 

One  tunic 516  to  36  00 

One  toga $20  to  48  00 

The  Roman  markets  were  stocked  with  a  variety  of  food, 
from  the  commonest  products  of  the  soil  of  Italy  to  the 
dearly-bought  delicacies  of  foreign  countries.  The  Romans 
ate  pork  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  other  meats,  but  even 
this  favorite  meat  was  not  used  in  anything  like  the  quanti- 
ties we  consume  to-day.  Sausages  and  bacon  were  the  tid- 
bits of  the  poorer  classes,  and  the  feast  of  the  rich  was 
never  considered  complete  unless  the  famous  Tuscan  \>oar. 


with  its  curious  sauce,  roasted  whole  and  stuffed  with  chest- 
nuts was  an  accompaniment.  Beef  was  in  small  demand, 
and  was  used  principally  for  sacrificial  purposes.  Lamb, 
mutton,  and  veal  were  regarded  with  disfavor,  and  in  com- 
parison with  the  pork  market  the  Roman  Boarium  (meal 
market)  was  almost  deserted.  The  traffic  in  game — pheas- 
ants, peacocks,  hares,  rabbits,  etc. — was  very  large,  and 
great  quantities  of  geese,  ducks,  turkeys,  and  chickens  were 
sent  ever)'  day  from  the  poultry  dealers  to  the  Roman  kitch- 
ens. Pate"  de  foi gras  was  well  known.  Rare  fish  were  in 
great  demand,  and  great  prices  were  paid  to  procure  them. 
Sometimes  they  were  placed  alive  upon  the  tables,  and,  by 
the  aid  of  a  brazier  of  hot  coals  placed  beneath,  were  cooked 
in  the  presence  of  the  guests,  who  reclined  about  the  board 
that  they  might  enjoy  the  sight  of  the  changing  opa- 
line colors  of  the  scales  as  the  fish  endured  the  agonies 
of  being  broiled  alive.  Oysters  were  a  luxury  indulged  in 
only  by  the  rich.  The  most  common  provisions  in  the  market 
sold  at  the  following  prices  : 

Beef  and  mutton,  per  pound $0  04 

Lamb  and  fresh  pork 06 

Ham 10 

Bacon 08 

Sea  fish,  per  pound 06 

Salt  fish,  per  pound, 03 

One  pair  quail 30 

One  dozen  eggs 06 

Milk,  quart 08 

Wheat,  per  peck 25 

Twenty-five  pieces  asparagus 03 

Ten  to  forty  apples 02 

Ten  to  twenty  pears 02 

Green  beans,  per  pint 02 

Green  peas,  per  pint 02 

Ducks,  a  pair 20 

Chickens,  a  pair 30 

One  fattened  goose 1  00 

Two  to  ten  heads  lettuce 02 

Thirty  radishes 02 

Twenty  turnips 02 

Ten  cucumbers 02 

Oil,  per  pint 6  to      20 

Honey,  per  pint 4  to      20 

But  the  business  of  the  dealers  in  provisions  sinks  into 
insignificance  beside  the  transactions  at  the  slave-sellers'. 
In  a  population  of  1,500,000,  900,000  were  slaves,  and  every 
day  great  crowds  of  idle  loungers,  dandies,  and  possible 
purchasers  gathered  about  this  open  market-place  to  specu- 
late in  human  flesh.  Representatives  from  every  clime  and 
nation,  from  ebony  Africans  and  wealthy  Egyptians  to  fair- 
haired  Greeks,  golden-crowned  Saxons,  and  savage  Britons 
passed  from  dealer  to  patrician  master  under  the  hammer  of 
the  auctioneer.  The  prices  of  these  human  articles  of  bar- 
ter varied  greatly.  A  superior  servant  sold  for  $350,  and 
$1,500  was  not  an  extravagant  price  for  a  noble  lady  to  give 
for  a  maid  versed  in  the  secrets  of  the  toilet,  possessed  of 
Greek  taste,  and  skillful  fingers.  A  male  slave  conversant 
with  all  the  learning  of  the  Greeks  would  sell  for  from  $30,- 
000  to  $40,000,  and  occupied  in  the  household  of  his  master 
the  position  of  tutor  or  instructor  to  patrician  children.  The 
ordinary'  waiting  girl  cost  about  $400,  and  if  she  was  re- 
markable for  beauty  of  face  and  form,  the  price  would 
sometimes  mount  up  into  the  thousands.  An  average  man, 
if  young  and  strong,  brought  from  $250  to  $350. 

The  streets  of  Rome  were  frequently  named  after  the 
trade  or  profession  which  was  most  predominant  among  its 
inhabitants.  There  was  Potter  Street,  Drover  Street,  Broker 
Street,  Glazier  Street,  Shoemaker  Street,  Corndealer  Street, 
Harnessmaker  Street.  Advocate  Street  was  the  especial 
residence  of  the  men  about  the  courts.  Scythemaker  Street 
was  the  one  in  which  Catiline  met  his  fellow-conspirators  for 
the  last  time,  and  drank  the  awful  pledge  in  mingled  wine  and 
human  blood.  The  money-lender  filled  as  prominent  a  place 
in  ancient  Rome  as  he  does  to-day  in  modern  Europe  ;  and 
under  the  laws  of  the  Empire,  if  the  unfortunate  borrower 
were  unable  to  pay,  he  could  be  enslaved  for  the  amount  of 
money  due.  About  the  first  century  a  law  was  passed  regu- 
lating interest,  and  the  legal  rate  was  fixed  at  eight  and  one- 
third  per  cent.  But  then,  as  now,  the  usurer  found  means 
to  evade  the  law  and  demand  exorbitant  remuneration  for 
money  loaned.  About  the  time  of  Sulla  one  per  cent,  per 
month  was  the  usual  rate,  but  as  high  as  twenty-four  per 
cent,  was  sometimes  exacted. 

The  collection  of  the  revenues  of  the  provinces  was 
bought  by  joint-stock  companies,  and  when  contracts  proved 
unprofitable,  or  less  remunerative  than  was  anticipated,  the 
speculator  found  ways  of  annulling  them — for  the  Roman 
Senate  was  surrounded  and  fawned  on  by  a  "lobby"  as  per- 
tinacious and  as  well  versed  in  all  the  tricks  of  corrupting 
senators  as  is  our  legislative  lobby  of  to-day,  and  the  influ- 
ential smiles  and  caresses  of  the  wives  and  mistresses  of 
noble  senators  were  traded  in  and  paid  for.  Senators  were 
bribed  with  country  villas  and  grants  of  land,  beautiful  fe- 
male slaves,  rare  manuscripts,  bacchanalian  feasts,  as  the 
exigencies  of  the  matter  might  demand.  Money,  and  what 
money  bought,  ruled  Imperial  Rome  as  it  rules  Republican 
San  Francisco  and  New  York.  D. 

San  Francisco,  May,  1S81. 


La  Voz  del  Nuevo  Mimdo,  a  journal  printed  in  the  Span- 
ish language,  which  has  led  a  somewhat  sickly  existence  in  this 
city  for  a  number  of  years,  has  been  taken  in  hand  by  Car- 
los F.  Galan,  and  new  life  instilled  into  its  withered  body. 
The  form  has  been  changed,  it  being  now  modeled  after  the 
Argonaut,  and  it  makes  a  handsome  sheet.  It  gives  an 
abundance  of  news  from  Mexico,  and  Central  and  South 
America,  as  well  as  local  and  Federal  news.  An  editorial 
article  on  Mexico,  in  the  last  number,  contains  much  which 
is  new  to  us.  A  somewhat  peculiar  effect  is  produced  by  the 
divergence  in  spelling  which  exists  between  Mexico  and 
South  America.  The  orthography  of  the  respective  countries 
is  preserved  in  the  selected  articles,  and  mui,  i,  Idjico,  and 
ajita  will  be  found  side  by  side  with  the  same  words  spelled 
with  j'  and^. 

" The  Washington  climate  does  not  seem  to  agree  with' 
James.     There  is  no  place  like  Ohio." — A'.  B.  Hayes. 

"  I  do  not  like  the  feel  of  a  legislators  button-hole." — Ros- 
coe  Conkling. 

"  I  find  the  newspapers  at  present  singularly  dull."— .S^wa- 
tor  Makone. 


THE       ARGON  AU  T. 


SENSE    AND    SENTIMENT. 


Caron  :  One  must  tell  a  woman  only  what  one  wants  to  be 
known. 

Casimir  Dumas  :  If  God  made  woman,  the  serpent  com- 
pleted her. 

Wordsworth  : 

How  divine  a  thing 

A  woman  may  be  made ! 

Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich  :  A  woman's  whim — they  are  full 
of  whims  ! 

Diogenes  :  The  most  discouraging  thing  about  woman  is 
woman  herself. 

Shakespeare  :  • 

O  most  delicate  fiend  ! 

Who  is't  can  read  a  woman? 

Anon  :  Friendship  between  women  is  merely  a  suspension 
of  hostilities. 

.Emerson  :  Women,  more  than  all,  are  the  element  and 
kingdom  of  illusion. 

Shakespeare  : 

Ah  me !    how  weak  a  thing 
The  heart  of  woman  is. 

Dumas  jils:  All  women  wish  to  be  esteemed.  They  care 
less  to  be  respected. 

Arsene  Houssaye  :  Women  always  give  more  than  they 
receive  ;  men,  less. 

Anon  :  Pretty  women  are  like  sovereigns  ;  one  flatters 
them  only  through  interest. 

James  Russell  Lowell : 

Earth's  noblest  thing,  a  woman  perfected. 

Anon  :  When  a  woman  is  not  contradicted,  she  has  no 
obstinacy  in  her  absurdities. 

Balzac  :  Woman  is  a  charming  creature,  who  changes  hei 
heart  as  easily  as  her  gloves. 


Gay  : 


"Tis  woman  that  seduces  all  mankind. 


Anon  :  But  for  women,  our  entire  world  were  but  a  frost- 
bitten potato,  worthless  to  the  core. 

Dumas^f/^."  Never  attempt  to  convince  a  woman  of  any- 
thing by  argument  ;  you  must  resort  to  emotion. 

Shakespeare  : 

These  women  are  shrewd  tempters  with  their  tongues. 

Thackeray  :  A  woman  with  fair  opportunities,  and  without 
an  absolute  hump,  may  marry  whom  she  likes. 

Octave  Feuillet  :  The  calculation  of  probabilities  is  never 
more  idle  than  when  applied  to  the  thoughts  and  sentiments 
of  a  woman. 

Thomas  Otway  : 

Woman  ! 

Destructive,  damnable,  deceitful  woman  ! 

F.  W.  Robertson  :  A  man's  idolatry  is  for  an  idea,  a  wo- 
man's is  for  a  person.  A  man  suffers  for  a  monarchy,  a 
woman  for  a  king. 

Charles  Reade  :  Men  care  comparatively  little  for  erudi- 
tion in  women,  but  very  much  for  physical  health,  good  na- 
ture, and  sound  sense. 

Shakespeare  : 

She's  beautiful,  and  therefore  to  be  wooed  ; 
She  is  a  woman,    therefore  to  be  won. 

Buckle:  A  woman  reaches  her  prime  between  thirty-five 
and  forty,  for,  though  her  beauty  has  then  lost  the  charm  of 
youth,  it  has  acquired  that  of  expression. 

Thomas  Nash  :  Ever  since  Eve  was  tempted,  and  the 
serpent  prevailed  with  her,  women  have  taken  upon  them 
both  the  person  of  the  tempted  and  the  tempter. 

Byron  : 

Some  reckon  women  by  their  suns  or  years ; 
I  rather  think  the  moon  should  date  the  dears. 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  :  No  one  can  be  a  master  in  con- 
versation who  has  not  learned  much  from  women  ;  their 
presence  and  inspiration  are  essential  to  its  success. 

Miss  Thackeray  :  Providence  made  a  great  mistake  when 
it  put  hearts  into  girls— hearts  all  ready  to  love  and  admire, 
and  be  grateful  and  happy  with  a  word,  with  a  nothing. 

Anon  : 

A  woman's  heart,  though  delicate,  is  strong ; 

Like  virgin  gold,  it  takes  the  furnace-heat. 
Giving  to  history  and  immortal  song 

A  glow  of  heroism  pure  and  sweet. 

Sydney  Smith  :  When  I  have  seen  fine  eyes,  a  beautiful 
complexion,  grace,  and  symmetry  in  women,  I  have  generally 
thought  them  amazingly  well  informed  and  extremely  philo 
sophical. 

George  Eliot :  It  is  hardly  an  argument  against  a  man's 
strength  of  character  that  he  should  be  apt  to  be  mastered 
by  love.  A  man  may  be  very  firm  in  other  matters,  and  yet 
be  under  a  sort  of  witchery  from  a  woman. 

Coventry  Patmore  : 

Lo  !  when  the  Lord  made  north  and  south, 

And  sun  and  moon  ordained,  he, 
Forthbringing  each  by  word  of  mouth   . 

In  order  of  its  dignity, 
Did  man  from  the  crude  clay  express 

By  sequence,  and,  all  else  decreed, 
He  formed  the  woman  ;  nor  might  less 

Than  Sabbath  such  a  work  succeed. 

George  Eliot  :  Who  shall  measure  the  subtlety  of  those 
touches  which  convey  the  quality  of  the  soul,  and  make  a 
man's  passion  for  one  woman  differ  from  his  passion  for  an- 
other, as  the  morning  light  over  valley,  and  river,  and  moun- 
tain differs  from  the  light  among  Chinese  lanterns  and  glass 
panels  ? 

San  Francisco,  Mav  22.  1881.  A.  H. 


DECORATION  DAY. 


FRENCH  BONBONS. 


"  Not  forgot,  O  Fineal,  shall  we  ascend  these  winds.  » 

Our  deeds  are  streams  of  light  before  the  eyes  of  bards." 

— Ossian's  Temora. 

MUSIC. 

Weird  call  of  loon, 

Beneath  the  moon, 
O'er  wind  at  sea  a-swoon, 

Seems  mystic  tune, 

That  fails  too  soon. 
Of  the  ghost-voiced  bassoon. 

GHOSTS. 
"  Come  down!     Come  up! 
Float  from  far  cloud-land  space — 

Fall  into  line  by  phantom  fife  and  drum. 
For  some  of  us  'tis  all  of  heaven's  grace 

That  once  a  year  we  come.  Horse,  Foot,  we  come, 
To  swell  the  marching  columns  whose  regret 
Takes  shape  in  lily,  rose,  or  violet." 
MUSIC. 

Hark  !   the  gram 

Rolling  thrum 

Controlling  hum 

Of  the  drum. 
Whose  rumbling,  seldom  dumb, 

Or  overcome, 
To  muffling  must  succumb ! 

Underneath  the  mourning  pennon 
Bursts  the  thunder  of  the  CANNON  ! 


"  We  bring  the  white  tents  of  the  fie ur-de-lis. 
The  trumpet-flowers  with  their  scarlet  flare, 
The  battle-giant  rose,  the  blood-root — see! 
All  other  blossoms  sweet,  or  gay,  or  rare. 
The  bloom,  our  love,  the  music,  our  despair. 
Rich  sound  and  scent  for  those  who  passed  away, 
Like  echoes  and  like  fragrance  of  their  day." 

MUSIC. 

See  the  sheen 
Of  the  keen 
Bright  bayonets  that  careen 
Over  shoulder  set  to  shoulder, 
As  one  soldier  all  convene, 
The  whole  heart  of  the  nation  beating  : 
"Keep  their  memory  green!" 
Thus  between 
Steps  serene 
Throbs  the  tinkling  tambourine. 

Under  palpitating  pennon 
Comes  majestic  roar  of  CANNON  ! 

Proud  eyes  are  wet, 
And  lips  stern  set. 
While  memories  beset 
At  haunted  tones  of  tender  voice  of  charmed  clarionet. 

GHOSTS. 
"  Strange  musicians  mingling,  bring 
Instruments  -with  muted  string. 
Cornet,  haut-boy,  places  own, 
Sign  a  fanfare  silent  blown. 
Kettle-drum,  triangle,  beat 
( 'Soundless  cheat!) 
For  noiseless  feet." 

MUSIC. 

As  army  of  the  pines. 
Murmurs  of  broken  lines, 
On  mountain-brow  a  blood-red  sunset  sky  defines, 
So  deep  the  pathos  born 
Of  muffled  voice  forlorn 
Poured  from  the  eerie  horn. 

With  a  straining  of  each  pennon 
Urgent  clamor  of  the  cannon  ! 

In  clang  sublime 
The  cymbals  fiercely  chime  : 
With  rise  and  fall 
The  trumpets  call — 
The  bugles  over  all. 
"  Oh,  could  our  sigh 

But  soar  so  high, 
The  dead  might  feel  us  nigh!" 
ghosts. 
"  Line  upon  line,  rushing  hosts,  we  advance — 

Fndless,  in  squadrons,  in  columns,  battalions. 
Infantry! — shadows  with  shadowy  lance; 

Cavalry  ! — phantoms  of  riders  and  stallions  ; 
Fixing  Artillery! — heroes,  rapscallions ! 
Vaporous,  wind-shaken,  nebulous,  grand, 
Close  by  your  ranks  move  the  spectral  command  I" 
MUSIC. 
Irresolute, 

Xow  loud,  then  mute, 
Like  twilight  winds'  dispute 
Athwart  deserted  battle-field — thus  sobs  and  grieves  the  flute 

MEN. 

"  What  recollections  thrill  our  souls  to-day! 

Too  much  for  words  are  love  and  long  regret. 

They  are  not  dead,  though  lost  in  bloody  fray ; 
While  we  remember,  they  are  living  yet, 
Could  they  but  know  that  we  do  not  forget ! 

Strange  chill  is  on  us  in  this  driving  mist. 

Great  God  !   it  half  outlines  an  army  tryst ! " 

Under  sadly  drooping  pennon 
Rises  sullen  blast  of  cannon  ! 

MUSIC. 

Mark  the  present, 
Scarce  quiescent, 

Evanescent,  . 

Ardent,  incandescent ; 
Like  remembrances,  incessant. 
Quick,  liquescent. 
Pleasant  jingle  of  the  Turkish  crescent  ! 

Like  one  who,  prone 

On  desert-sands  alone, 
Implores  the  Sphinx  with  urgent  moan, 
So  questions  Fate  the  mighty  tone 

Of  sorrowful  trombone  ! 

"  Farewell  !"  in  touching  fantasy, 
Outbursts  the  storm  of  musketry ! 

GHOSTS. 
"  Hoiv  dim  becomes  this  vision  that  -we  see, 

Thaugh  close  the  blossoms  borne  by  love  and  pity, 
Though  near  tlie  rhythm  of  Pleyel's  ecstasy. 
'Tis  like  faint  bells  rung  in  a  sunken  city, 
As  frail  and  formless  as  a  wordless  ditty. 
We  waver  In  the  blast  of  cannonade; 

Unseen,  unheard,  we  share  your  melancholy  ; 
And.  all  unwilling,  rise  at  parting  volley. 
That  wafts  on  wandering  winds  our  whole  brigade!" 
San  FRAxcisro.  May,  i88r.  Emma  Frances  Dawson. 


Translated  for  the  "Argonaut,"  where  not  Untranslatable, 


Notice  at  the  door  of  a  ready-made  clothing  establishment 
in  one  of  the  poorer  quarters  of  Paris  : 

"  Do  not  go  somewhere  else  to  be  robbed  ;  walk  in  here." 


New  pocket-dictionary  for  sons-in-law  : 
A  ssassination. — see  Mother-in-law. 
Mother-in-law — see  Extenuating  Circumstances. 


Reflexions  d'un  badaud  devant  une  afnche  de  concert. 

"  Quoi  ?  Ou'est-ce  que  e'est  ?  Duo  de  Semiramide  ?  Ap- 
prenez  done  1'histoire,  mes  petits  amis,  avant  de  faire  les 
malins.  Ce  n'est  pas  Duo  de  Semiramide,  e'est,  Du  haul  de 
ces  pyramides,  qu:a  dit  le  general.1' 


At  the  theatre  : 

A  new  comedy  is  on  for  the  first  time.  It  has  cast  a  feel- 
ing of  deep  gloom  over  the  audience. 

Suddenly  a  spectator  bursts  into  a  roar  of  laughter.  The 
others  regard  him  with  lacklustre  eyes,  and  a  physician  who 
is  seated  near  him  rises,  feels  his  pulse,  and  gazes  fixedly  at 
his  eyes. 

"Alas,  my  friends  !"  says  he,  mournfully  shaking  his  head, 
"the  unhappy  man  has  suddenly  gone  mad." 


An  author  recently  sent  to  the  printer  his  final  proof,  and 
as  the  quoted  passages  were  numerous,  he  put  this  memo- 
randum upon  the  margin  : 

"  II  faut  guillemeter  avec  soin  tous  les  ah'n^as." 

When  the  book  appeared  he  had  the  pleasure  of  finding 
therein  the  following  remarkable  passage  : 

"  II  faut  giullotiner  avec  soin  tous  les  aliinisfn 


A  gilded  youth  wh©  has  met  with  misfortunes  enters  a 
fourth-class  restaurant  —  a  sort  of  Parisian  What  Cheer 
House,  as  it  were.  He  there  encounters  a  waiter  whom  he 
had  formerly  seen  in  the  luxurious  establishments  which  he 
himself  frequented. 

"What !"  says  the  waiter,  "do_jw^  dine  here,  sir?" 

"  Well,"  returns  the  other,  gloomily,  "  you  wait  here,  don't 
you  ?  " 

"  It  is  true,  sir,"  replies  the  waiter,  with  conscious  dignity, 
"but  I  do  not  eat  here." 


Troubleur  is  one  of  those  amiable  lunatics  called  "  practical 
jokers.7'  His  present  mania  consists  in  haunting  the  churches ; 
when  he  finds  one  where  there  is,  or  is  going  to  be,  a  mar- 
riage, he  lurks  behind  a  pillar,  at  a  few  paces  from  the  bride. 

When  the  ceremony  commences,  he  begins  to  sob  like  a 
pair  of  bellows,  and  weeps  profusely.  The  wedding  guests 
look  significantly  at  each  other,  and  the  ladies  murmur  : 

"  Poor  fellow  !     It's  a  jilted  lover." 

It  always  makes  the  bridegroom  feel  unpleasant,  and  when- 
ever Troubleur  succeeds  in  being  kicked  out,  he  is  happy. 


Notre  contrere  X ,  l'air  preoccupe",  se  promene  sur  le 

boulevard. 

Un  ami  lui  frappe  sur  Tepaule. 

"Pourqurji  ce  front  nuageux?" 

"Laisse-moi.  Je  termine  mon  article  .  .  .  je  cherche 
les  mots  de  la  fin." 

Passe  un  mendiant,  que  s'ecrie  : 

"  Les  maux  de  la  faim  !  Ah  !.  monsieur,  ne  cherchez  pas 
davantage  !" 

In. the  Vienna  journals  there  are  many  advertisements 
in  French.  Unfamiliarity  with  the  language  sometimes 
makes  them  read  very  queerly.     Here  is  one  : 

A  governess  {with  diploma)  would  like  to  accompany  a  musical  lady 
to  the  country  and  on  the  piano. 

Here  is  another  : 

Wanted. — A  French  nurse,  who  loves  children  of  three,  five,  and 
eight  years. 

And  here  is  the  queerest  : 

Wanted.— A  professor  to  come  twice  a  week  to  the  house  of  a  noble 
family,  in  order  to  reform  the  pronunciation  of  a  parrot. 


In  a  recent  number  of  the  Paris  Figaro  appeared  the  fol- 
lowing advertisement,  which  we  print  exactly  as  it  appeared. 
The  language  is  confidently  believed  to  be  intended  for 
English  : 

C. — As  lettre  for  you.     Passe  same  hour  than  last  Sunday.       All 


"  A  history  touching,"  from  the  Courrierde  San  Francisco 

He  has  only  seven  years. 

Yet  his  little  head  blonde  supports  itself  on  the  bars  of  a  prison. 

This  infant  has  stolen,  says  one,  a  vest  for  another  person,  which 
him  had  sent. 

This  other  wasenfiew  himself,  and  the  blondlet  has  been  attrapped. 

The  infant's  hands  are  clean,  his  hairs  well  cared,  but  two  red  spots 
make  themselves  to  see  upon  his  cheeks,  and  his  eyes  are  surrounded 
of  a  circle  bluish. 

"  Where  is  thy  mother?  "  to  him  demands  one. 

"  At  the  heaven,"  he  responds. 

•"And  thy  father?" 

"  He  is  dead,  there-down,  under  a  tree,  and  one  says  that  I,  as  he, 
have  ill  at  the  chest.     It  is  grandmother  which  keeps  me." 

In  this  moment  a  poor  old  prisoner  passed  near  of  the  infant. 

"  If  the  Lord  had  pity  of  thee,  little,"  said  he,  "he  would  send  thee 
to  rejoin  thy  mother,  there-up. " 

"  Oh,  if  that  could  to  be ! "  was  cried  itself  the  infant  with  transport. 

Alas  !  the  poor  old  saw  that  the  prayer  of  the  poor  little  would  soon 
be  answered. 

Such  is  the  history  of  Harry  Hayfield,  in  this  moment  at  the  prison. 

Such  is  the  history  of  much  of  infants  poors  in  the  cities  larges. 


Amenities  of  polite  society  : 

It  is  in  a  drawing-room.  Half  a  dozen  ladies  and  an  odi- 
ous man.  The  ladies  are  talking  of  Madame  Legere,  whose 
left  ear  ought  to  be  burning. 

Enter  Flunkey^  R.  U.  E. — "  Madame  Legere  ! " 

Hostess — "  Why,  my  dear  Madame  Legere  !  It's  ages 
since  I  have  seen  you.  How  strange — the  conversation  just 
fell  upon  you." 

Odious  Man  [in  an  audible  a^ide] — "  Yes,  I 


II 


THE       A  R  G  O  NAU  T. 


BELLA'S    LETTER. 

On  Thursday  night  last  the  officers  and  their  ladies 
at  Fort  Lowell,  near  Tucson,  gave  an  elegant  recep- 
tion to  Miss  Wiilcox.  the  beautiful  and  accomplished 
daughter  of  General  Wiilcox,  the  department  com- 
mander ;  and  the  german  was  danced  for  the  first 
time  in  Arizona.  The  days  may  be  easily  numbered 
when  an  announcement  of  a  "german  in  Arizona," 
or  even  a  "  racquette,"  suggested  cow  boys  as  "  lead- 
ers," and  revolvers  and  shot-guns  as  "favors,"  and 
cadavers  for  breakfast  the  morning  following  the  re- 
gale. But  the  civilizer,  which  has  done  so  much  for 
the  Territory,  has  placed  Tucson  and  Fort  Lowell 
within  the  pale  of  fashion,  and  a  reception  at  either 
of  the  above-named  places,  nowadays,  displays  as 
many  elegant  dresses,  made  on  Kearny  Street  and 
Broadway,  as  the  swellest  affairs  in  our  immediate 
midst.  There  were  a  large  number  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen  from  Tucson  present,  and  the  affair  passed 
off  in  a  most  charming  and  agreeable  way.  The  fol- 
lowing figures,  which  may  be  a  hint  to  our  own  mili- 
tary folks,  were  danced:  "The  Bower,"  "Grand 
Rounds,"  "  Right  Front  Into  Line,"  "Basket,"  "Star 
and  Circle,"  "  Little  Rounds,"  "Tournament,"  "Left 
Front  Into  Line,"  (Upton's  Tactics.)  "Captive's  Re- 
lease," and  "  Double  Spiral  Chain."  The  "Tourna- 
ment "  proved  to  be  not  only  a  highly  attractive,  but 
an  exciting  figure,  during  which  Mr.  Tenneyand  Mr. 
Dean  contested  with  small  swords,  and  Lieutenant 
Kerr  and  Abbott  with  foils.  The  contest  between 
Messrs.  Tenney  and  Dean  was  very  exciting,  and 
lasted  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  at  the  expiration  of  which 
the  former  carried  off  the  honors.  The  contest  be- 
tween the  two  officers  lasted  even  longer,  and  was 
concluded  by  Lieutenant  Abbott  receiving  a  "  palpa- 
ble hit "  on  the  right  breast.  The  favors  consisted  of 
canary  birds,  morocco  knapsacks,  helmets,  blank 
cartridges,  ostrich  plumes,  imitation  butterflies,  fans, 
rosettes,  stars,  etc. 

Napa  society  has  long  looked  forward  to  the  ball 
of  the  San  Francisco  Yacht  Club,  which  takes  place 
at  the  Palace  Hotel,  in  that  city,  to-morrow  evening. 
The  fleet  sails  to-day  from  Saucelito,  and  arriving  at 
Vallejo,  will  drop  anchor  for  the  night,  and  proceed 
to  Napa  Saturday  morning.  On  Sunday  morning 
the  party  will  visit  Napa  Soda  Springs,  drop  dpwn  to 
Vallejo  during  the  afternoon,  and  return  early  Mon- 
day morning.  The  Casco,  Dr.  Merritt's  yacht,  sails 
to-day  with  a  party  for  Monterey.  Last  week  he 
visited  Vallejo  with  a  party  of  ten.  Miss  Jennie 
Flood  has  sent  out  invitations  for  a  garden  party  to 
be  given  at  her  residence  at  Menlo to-morrow.  There 
will  be  a  hop  on  the  Wackusett  upon  her  arrival  at 
the  yard.  It  is  on  the  quiet  that  Mrs.  Commodore 
Phelps  contemplates  giving  a  reception  to  the  officers 
of  the  Pensacola,  upon  its  arrival  from  the  Southern 
seas.  The  regular  summer  season  at  the  Hotel  del 
Monte  commences  on   Wednesday   next,   ]une  ist. 

The  first  Boston  party  of  excursionists,  or  a  very 
large  portion  of  them,  left  us  on  Tuesday  afternoon 
last,  admitting  that  they  had  had  an  uninterruptedly 
good  time.  Indeed,  they  loudly  praised  everything, 
from  the  Palace  Hotel  down  to  our  fogs.  They  had 
luxuriated  in  the  good  things  of  Sharon  s  mammoth 
caravansary,  even  to  the  smiles  of  Prince  George. 
They  had  viewed  the  wonders  of  the  Geysers  ;  stood 
among  the  giants  of  Mariposa  ;  gazed  at  the  incom- 
parable creations  of  the  Yosemite.  and  had  been 
handsomely  and  delightfully  entertained  by  Schone- 
wald  at  the  charming  Hotel  del  Monte.  Said  one  of 
those  fair  and  slender  maidens  of  Marblehcad  to  the 
Prince,  as  she  climbed  up  to  a  reserved  seat  with  the 
driver  :  "  Oh  !  how  1  love  your  ambient  skies— bless 
my  soul,  Mr.  Smith,"  she  cried,  "I  have  left  my 
translation  of  Xenophon's  Memorabilia!"  and  then 
George  flew  to  the  reception  room,  leaving  his  supe- 
rior officer,  Sharon,  to  grapple  with  a  real  specimen 
of  a  Boston-cultured  girl,  who  was  at:empting  to 
convince  the  frigid  Alexander  that  Cuvier,  as  a  nomen- 
claturist.  was  immeasurably  inferior  to  Linnaeus. 

The  movements  and  whereabouts  of  society  peo- 
ple and  others  more  or  less  known  may  be  gossipped 
about  as  follows  :  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maynard  will  leave 
for  Europe  next  week.  Mrs.  Herman  has  returned 
to  the  Palace  from  Monterey.  Colonel  Fred  Crocker 
has  gone  to  El  Paso  with  some  friends.  General  and 
Mrs.  and  Miss  Miller  are  at  the  Hoffman  House, 
New  York,  and  will  remain  there  and  at  sea-side 
places  adjacent  until  September,  when  they  will  re- 
turn to  the  Pacific  Coast.  Mrs,  Wells  has  returned 
to  the  Palace  from  the  Geysers.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L. 
L.  Biker  and  children  have  gone  to  Kellogg  to  spend 
the  early  summer.  Captain  and  Mrs.  Moore  soon 
leave  for  Monterey.  Mrs.  Hovey  and  Mrs.  Henry 
S.  Crocker  are  at  the  Yosemite.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Dimond  have  gone  to  Kellogg,  to  remain  until  July. 
Captain  and  Mrs.  Cobb  are  visiting  the  Yosemite. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Clement  have  gone  to  Tahoe  for 
the  summer.  Captain  Blair  and  family  leave  for 
Santa  Cruz  next  week.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Garnet  will 
spend  the  month  of  June  at  Santa  Rosa.  Colonel 
Hewitt  has  returned  to  Los  Angeles.  Mrs.  Noble 
and  family  have  taken  a  cottage  at  San  Rafael 
for  the  summer.  Dan.  Z.  Yost  is  in  New  York. 
Mr.  James  W.  Oates  is  in  from  Tucson.  A  splendid 
reception  and  ball  were  given  to  General  Wiilcox,  upon 
his  arrival  from  the  East,  at  Tucson  on  Monday  even- 
ing last.  Captain  S.  Forney,  of  the  Coast  Survey,  is 
in  Los  Angeles.  William  Burling,  William  Rankin, 
and  John  Wilkins,  of  San  Francisco,  are  in  Tucson. 
judge  Hayne,  of  Department  Four,  and  Mrs.  Hayne, 
are  in  Los  Angeles,  the  guests  of  C.  E.  Brown. 
Henry  Edgerton,  of  Sacramento,  is  at  the  Grand. 
Charles  Miller  and  family,  of  this  city,  are-  in  Los 
Angeles.  Governor  Perkins,  who  has  been  at  the 
Palace  for  a  week,  leaves  for  the  capital  to-day.  Le- 
land  Stanford  left  New  York  yesterday  to  meet  his 
wife,  who  has  been  abroad  for  mc-e  than  a  year,  in 
Paris  ;  it  is  the  Governor's  intention  to  remain  away 
for  six  months,  and  he  may  not  return  for  a  year.  Mrs. 
M.  D.  Boruck  is  at  San  Rafael.  Mrs.  and  Miss  High- 
ton  leave  for  the  Yosemite  on  Monday  next.  Mrs. 
George  K.  Fitch  and  Miss  Fitch,  who  have  been  in 
the  East  visiting  for  nearly  a  year,  have  returned  home. 
Senator  Farley  will  arrive  in  San  Francisco  in  a  day 
or  two.  Mrs.  Tompkins,  of  Oakland,  and  her  daugh- 
ters, will  spend  a  portion  of  the  summer  at  Santa 
Cruz.  Mrs.  R.  C.  Johnson,  who  is  now  in  Japan, 
leaves  for  home  next  week.  Miss  Shafter  is  back 
from  Calistoga.  Miss  Nellie  Trowbridge  is  visiting 
Mrs.  Ames  at  Riverside.  Mrs.  Hallidie  is  with  some 
friends  in  camp  in  the  Yosemite  Valley.  Doctor  Rob- 
ert P.  Finley,  ol  Philadelphia,  is  at  the  Baldwin.  F. 
W.  Hutcliinson  and  family  go  to  San  Rafael  in  a  few 
days  for  the  summer.  Mrs.  Hope  leaves  for  San  Ra- 
fael on  Monday  next.  Miss  Emily  S.  Ryder  is  at 
Santa  Cruz.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burnham  and  Doctor 
and  Mrs.  Hutchins  contemplate  ruralizing  for  a  while 
in  the  mountains  of  Napa  County,  back  of  St.  He- 
lens. Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  A.  Low  will  spend  the  sea- 
■    S  '1   Rafael.     James  Sutton,  the  well-known 


editor  and  publisher  of  the  Aldiiie,  arrived  in  San 
Francisco  on  Monday  last.  The  lady  who  had  the 
name  of  displaying  the  greatest  number  of  elegant 
dresses  at  Monterey  last  summer  has  lately  had  eight- 
een new  sui:s  made  at  the  White  House  for  the  com- 
ing season.  A  certain  young  lady  of  my  acquaint- 
ance has  shown  me  half  a  dozen  new  dresses 
which  she  intends  to  wear  at  Monterey  during  the 
summer.  Mrs.  Loomis  leaves  the  Palace  to-day  for 
San  Mateo  ;  during  the  coming  month  Mrs.  Loomis. 
Miss  Felton,  and  friends  to  the  number  of  twelve,  will 
visit  Monterey.  By  the  way,  speaking  of  Monterey, 
I  know  a  mother  and  daughter  who  have  respectively 
received  from  the  White  House  sixteen  and  fourteen 
new  suits,  to  be  used  as  dinner,  evening,  and  veranda 
dresses  during  the  coming  fashionable  season  at  the 
Hotel  del  Monte,  And  I  am  informed  that  there  is 
a  certain  young  lady  in  this  city  who  intends  to  spend 
a  month  at  Monterey,  and  display  a  new  parasol 
every  day.  Miss  Susie  Coffey,  after  a  pleasant  visit 
to  the  navy  yard,  where  she  is  a  great  favorite,  re- 
turned to  the  city  on  Tuesday  last.  Mrs.  S.  Forney, 
of  Oakland,  has  gone  up  to  Mare  Island  to  stay  a 
few  weeks.  Miss  Wood,  a  niece  of  Dr.  Wood,  and 
Miss  Georgie  Richards,  went  up  to  the  Island  on 
Tuesday  last  to  visit  friends.  Lieutenant-Com- 
mander Lamberton,  U.  S.  N.,  arrived  here  from 
Washington  yesterday.  Mrs.  Commodore  Phelps. 
Mrs.  Lieutenant  Mason,  Mrs.  Paymaster  Colby, 
Mrs.  Commander  Boyd,  and  other  navy  la- 
dies, came  down  to  the  city  on  Tuesday  last. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  H.  Hyde,  Mr.  C.  and  Miss  M.  Bai- 
ley, Miss  Condit,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cameron  and 
wife,  leave  Oakland  for  the  Yosemite  on  Monday 
next  Mrs.  S.  Taft,  of  Oakland,  leaves  for  the  East 
on  Saturday.  John  W.  Mackay  arrived  in  New 
York  from  Europe  on  Tuesday  last.  Congress- 
man Page  is  on  his  way  home  ;  Mrs.  Page  and  her 
family  are  at  the  Galindo  Hotel,  Oakland.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Jewett,  of  Marysville,  are  at  the  Grand ;  Mrs. 
Jewett  will  spend  several  weeks  at  the  Hotel  del 
Monte  during  the  coming  season.  J.  P.  Locke,  bet- 
ter known  as  "Petroleum  V.  Nasby,  which  is  Post- 
master," is  in  the  city,  stopping  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 
Paymaster  Whipple,  U.  S.  A.,  has  returned  from  the 
East  with  his  family,  and  is  atTubbs",  East  Oakland- 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Coleman  have  taken  a  cottage  at 
Piedmont  for  the  summer.  W.  D.  Jones,  U.  S.  N., 
and  C.  W.  Rae,  U.  S.  A.,  are  at  the  Grand.  G.  M. 
Brayton,  U.  S.  A.,  is  at  the  Occidental.  Ex-Senator 
J.  R.  Doolittle,  of  Wisconsin,  is  at  the  Lick.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Daniel  Cook  have  returned.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Governor  Low  and  Miss  Flora  Low  go  to  Monterey 
in  June.  Mrs.  Crittenden  Thornton  has  been  visit- 
ing Green  Valley.  The  Misses  Nonie  and  Quica 
Smith  leave  for  Monterey  this  afternoon.  Mrs.  Gen- 
eral Houghton  and  her  daughter,  Miss  Minnie,  go  to 
Kellogg  early  next  week,  where  they  will  spend  a 
short  time,  and  then  go  to  Monterey.  Miss  Fisher 
is  at  Kellogg.  LHoyd  Tevis  and  George  E.  Gray, 
Chief  Engineer  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  are 
at  the  Windsor  House,  New  York.  C.  A.  McDan- 
iel,  U.  S.  N.,  is  at  the  Lick  ;  and  John  J.  Knapp  and 
Ernest  Norfleet,  U.  S.  N\,  and  Charles  Porter,  U.  S. 
A.,  are  at  the  Occidental.  I  am  informed  that  Miss 
Perry  distinguished  herself  as  an  amateur  performer 
in  "  The  Maid  of  Croissey."  presented  by  the  San  Ra- 
fael Dramatic  Club  on  Friday  evening  last.  Francis 
Blake  and  family,  and  Mrs.  Charles  Robbins  leave 
Oakland  for  the  East  in  a  few  days.  Mrs.  J.  W. 
French  has  returned  to  Oregon,  after  spending  a  de- 
lightful winter  in  Oakland.  Bella. 


COULISSES    CHAT. 


San  Francisco  has  not  yet  grown  big  enough  for 
the  legitimate  theatres  to  defy  the  circus.  And  the 
circus  is  here,  doing  a  rushing  business.  The  Stock 
Board  interrupted  the  calling  of  the  stocks,  and  left 
chippers  in  a  state  of  fretful  anxiety  while  the  proces- 
sion was  passing,  and  even  austere  judges  and  law- 
yers forgot  their  quibbles  and  their  quillets  to  view 
the  closed  vans,  suggestive  of  untold  amusement  and 
entertainmenL  The  legitimate  has  its  spasms  of  life  ; 
the  society  drama  withers  and  gives  place  to  bur- 
lesque and  light  opera  ;  the  melodrama  is  knocked  in- 
sensible now  and  then  ;  but  the  circus  never  dies.  1 
believe  that  as  long  as  there  are  people,  so  long  there 
will  be  circuses.  The  managers  of  the  various  thea- 
tres have,  with  one  accord,  agreed  to  accept  the  small 
business  probable  this  week  on  account  of  the  circus. 
But  I  do  not  see  much  difference.  If  the  Bush 
Street  has  been  light,  it  is  perhaps  an  unusually  just 
arrangement  of  things  that  Cole  should  draw  the 
money  out  on  Mission  and  Seventh.  But  except  that 
the  unfortunate  drop  in  Keene's  business  last  week 
has  been  continued  this,  the  houses  elsewhere  have 
been  good.  The  order  of  attraction  has  been 
"  Widow  Bedott,"  with  Bishop  in  the  part ;  "  Fresh, 
the  American,"  Tom  Keene,  and  "The  Gov'nor." 

Bishop's  reception  on  Monday  night  attested  an 
immense  popularity,  and  the  audience  was  a  flatter- 
ing one  in  point  of  dress  and  style.  The  health  of 
the  city  wras  neglected  for  three  hours,  while  the  med- 
ical fraternity  took  their  sisters,  and  their  cousins, 
and  their  aunts  to  see  the  doctor  of  comedy, 
who  had  reconciled  science  and  art.  The  second 
house  was  larger  than  the  first,  and  the  business  of 
the  week  has  been  very  large.  But  Haverly  is  ap- 
parently always  successful  in  San  Francisco.  I  do 
not  recall  a  single  company  or  entertainment  sent  out 
by  him  that  has  not  made  money.  Even  the  pieces 
and  combinations  one  actually  expects  to  fail  succeed 
under  his  name.  This  must  be  not  only  good  luck  ; 
it  must  be  good  management.  Widow  Bedott  is  too 
familiar  to  us  to  lead  Bishop  to  anticipate  any  long 
run  ;  for  two  weeks  is  long  for  anything  nowadays, 
not  to  mention  a  piece  played  so  thoroughly  out  by 
Neil  Burgess.  So  far,  it  proves  that  Bishop's  treat- 
ment of  the  character  has  sufficient  merit  to  make  it 
almost  an  entirely  fresh  attraction.  It  is  extraordi- 
nary, and  I  am  told  that  the  same  peculiarity  has  been 
noticeable  everywhere,  that  it  is  especially  a  woman's 
piece.  I  sat  and  watched  the  audience  the  other 
night,  and  while  men  only  smiled  or  laughed  quietly, 
the  ladies  in  the  dress  circle  abandoned  themselves 
to  shrieks  of  laughter.  In  one  city  where  Bishop 
played,  a  lady  was  taken  out  of  the  theatre  in  the 
middle  of  the  performance,  paralyzed  from  laughing, 
and  died  next  day.  It  is  said  that  Haverly  is  527,- 
000  ahead  in  the  season  so  far  with  this  "  Widow 
Bedott"  company. 

Across  the  way,  Keene  has  not  made  any  marked 
advance  in  public  opinion  or  popularity.  It  has  been 
a  Moscow  for  him,  and  I  am  afraid  he  will  not  bear 
away  with  him  on  his  departure  the  same  warm  and 
kindly  feelings  he  entertained  when  he  said  good-bye 
before.  Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown  ! 
And  Keene's  crown  has  been  placed  upon  his 
head  before  it  was  certain  that  he  would  be  ac- 
knowledged in  his  usurped  kingdom.  The  critics 
h.ive  seriously  differed  as  to  the  points  of  Richard, 


Hamlet,  and  Richelieu,  in  which  he  failed  to  prove 
himself  a  great  actor.  But  the  public  have  helped 
them  materially  to  decide  that  Keene  is  a  failure  as  a 
star,  at  least  in  this  place.  How  much  of  his  faulty 
acting  is  due  to  the  distressing  reaction  attendant  on 
his  disappointment,  it  is  hard  to  say.  I  am  certain 
that  he  can  play  Richard  better  than  he  did  it,  and 
if  his  Richelieu  is  unshaded  and  rough,  he  has  all 
the  possibilities  of  future  development.  One  thing  I 
see  that  the  critics  so  far  have  scarcely  noticed — the 
utter  subordination  of  the  play  to  the  star.  Now 
Keene's  company  would  be  dangerous  to  his  success 
if  left  to  act  their  parts  u  11  instructed.  But  when  one 
sees  De  Mauprat  and  Baradas,  both  in  active  opposi- 
tion to  Richelieu,  wait  for  him  to  go  through  his  busi- 
ness, utterly  regardless  of  its  effect  on  the  situation  ; 
or  when  the  king  plays  all  through  "Hamlet"  in 
open,  meek  attendance  on  the  eccentricities  of  his 
nephew,  it  has  a  tendency  to  make  the  play  inco- 
herent. The  impression  I  have  obtained  of  the  new 
star  is  that  he  thinks  his  character  is  the  entire  cast. 
Besides  there  are  few  legitimate  stars  who  can  afford 
to  play  "  Richelieu  "  and  "  Hamlet  "  with  the  same 
modern  furniture  in  the  scenes  ;  it  does  not  look  well 
to  ste  Ophelia  praying  at  a  writing-desk  which 
reaches  half  way  up  the  massive  pillar  of  the  palace  ; 
nor  have  I  ever  seen  a  Hamlet  sit  at  a  red-baize 
writing-table,  and,  when  he  had  finished  his  scene, 
get  up,  move  the  table  to  one  side,  place  the  chairs 
in  order,  and  by  way  of  clearing  up,  kick  a  few  stray 
pieces  of  paper  off"  the  stage.  But  Keene  has  not 
been  submitted  to  any  ordeal  of  severe  criticism.  He 
has  simply  been  neglected.  Yet  I  am  told  that  he 
has  made,  in  certain  cities,  not  only  a  pecuniary  but 
a  great  artistic  success. 

Following  Keene,  the  Snelbaker  combination 
comes,  and  Locke  looks  for  big  houses  and  lots  of 
money  from  them.  People  who  have  seen  the  com- 
pany or  entertainment  say  it  is  a  novel  and  enjoyable 
arrangement.  I  understand  that  it  is  two  or  three 
forms  of  variety  performance  going  on  concurrently  on 
the  stage.  It  will  be  something  new  to  us.  Then 
the  Mastodon  Minstrels,  which,  being  Haverly's,  are 
certain  to  be  the  best,  will  be  here.  Billy  Emerson 
has  not  been  here  for  some  years,  and  I  really  do  not 
know  anybody  who  could  draw  bigger  houses  to  a 
minstrel  show  in  this  city  than  he.  Of  all  the  burnt- 
cork  artists  who  have  visited  us,  not  one  has  effaced 
our  recollection  of  Emerson,  and  not  one  has  ever 
approached  him  at  his  best. 

Gunther  has  made  something  out  of  "  Fresh,  the 
American."  Some  think  that  Raymond  will  make 
another  Sellers  out  of  it.  I  doubt  it.  It  is  very 
funny,  very  novel  in  its  plot,  characters,  and  situ- 
ations. But  Fresh  is  not  the  familiar  and  strong 
character  that  Sellers  is.  There  is  less  human  nature 
in  the  live-stock  broker.  "Hazel  Kirke"  and  Effie 
Ellsler  are  being  freely  advertised,  and  it  looks  as  if 
the  venture  were  to  be  a  success.  Effie  Ellsler  is  a 
capital  actress,  and  a  pretty  woman.  andCouldock  is 
a  strong  actor.  The  Hazel  Kirke  comes  out  par.ly 
on  a  wedding  trip,  I  believe.  She  was  to  be  married 
last  week  to  Frank  Weston,  one  of  the  company. 

Habitues  of  Baldwin's  will  remember  a  young  man 
named  Thompson,  who  played  subsidiary  parts  in  the 
stock  company  in  its  days  of  Bishop,  O'Neil,  Morri- 
son, and  Jeffreys-Lewis.  I  think  he  afterward  played 
Gaspard  at  the  Tivoli.  He  has  met  with  a  stroke  of 
luck  in  marrying  Henrietta  Naders,  who  was  Keene's 
leading  lady  in  the  East,  and  who  is  said  to  be  the 
coming  star  actress.     She  stars  next  season. 

The  legitimate  is  the  coming  craze  among  actors. 
Davy  Crockett — I  mean  Frank  Mayo — proposes  to 
play  Shakespeare  next  season,      Poor  William  ! 

"The  Guv'nor"  has  been  drawing  fairly  at  the 
Baldwin.  On  Monday  night  "Fun  on  the  Bristol" 
takes  the  stage  there,  and  will  probably  do  a  large 
business.  It  is  the  last  combination  on  Maguire's  list. 
Max  Freeman  is  going  to  take  a  benefit  soon,  prior 
to  his  departure  to  try  his  powers  in  the  East.  Max 
has  done  some  excellent  work  here.  He  has  lots  of 
friends,  and  a  good  many  will  be  glad  to  show  their 
admiration  for  Don  Januario. 

It  is  not  decided  whether  Bishop  plays  two  or  four 
weeks  here.  Haverly  seems  to  have  great  faith  in 
both  the  piece  and  the  actor.  The  Doctor  says  he 
has  only  seen  one  case  of  fracture  since  he  left  San 
Francisco.  There  is  a  constant  chance  for  him  here 
of  broken  combinations. 

The  Edouin  troupe  go  to  Virginia  City  next  week. 
If  Willie  Edouin  can  come  out'  again  when  he  has 
another  new  piece  and  as  good  a  company,  I  believe 
San  Francisco  will  appreciate  him  more. 

I  fancy  Marion  Elmore  could  stay  as  soubrette  of 
Baldwin's  if  she  wanted  to.  Miss  Jeffreys- Lewis  has 
not  come  out  yet  I  mentioned  last  week  that  Ham" 
Crisp  was  to  be  leading  man.  I  hear  now  that  Ma- 
guire  has  secured  Osmond  Tearle.  who  has  been 
Wallack's  leading  man  for  a  season.  Negotiations 
have  not  been  completed  with  Lewis  Morrison  and 
Rose  Wood.  But  I  see  the  lady  is  to  play  in  Chi- 
cago, and  1  suppose  she  will  not  come  here.  Ma- 
guire  tried  to  secure  Miss  Rose  Osborne ;  but  I  fully 
expect  to  find  that  lady  one  of  the  most  successful 
stars  of  next  season.  A  very  keen  and  earnest  appre- 
ciation of  the  strong  dramatic  points  of  the  female 
character;  an  admiration  amounting  to  enthusiasm 
forherart;  intellectual  qualities  of  a  very  high  order, 
and  ability  to  make  use  of  them  all,  combined  with  a 
personal  magnetism  which  draws  her  audience  to  her 
all  the  time,  should  render  her  a  prominent  star,  in 
the  present  reign  of  mediocrity.  RACONTEUR. 


Decoration  Day,  which  falls  on  Monday,  will  be 
duly  observed  by  the  veterans  of  the  war  of  the  re- 
bellion with  a  public  parade,  public  exercises,  and 
the  decoration  with  flowers  of  the  graves  of  sol- 
diers in  the  cemeteries.  The  various  posts  of  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  stationed  in  this  city 
will  he  represented  in  the  parade,  and  will  be  accom- 
panied by  Curtis'  Post  of  Marine  County,  the  Mexi- 
c-m  Veterans,  the  Society  of  California  Volunteers, 
and  the  Second  Brigade  of  the  National  Guard 
of  California.  The  members  of  George  H.  Thomas 
Post  will  be  dressed  in  dark  clothing  and  dark  felt 
hats.  Such  comrades  as  are  unable  to  undergo  the 
fatigue  of  the  march  to  and  from  the  cemeteries  will 
be  conveyed  in  carriages.  The  line  of  march  will  be 
from  New  Montgomery  Street  to  Market,  up  Market 
to  Eddy,  to  Van  Ness  Avenue,  where  the  honor  ot  a 
marching  salute  will  be  paid  to  the  G.  A.  R.  by  the 
Second  Brigade,  N.  G.  C.  Cars  will  then  be  taken 
at  the  corner  of  Turk  Street  and  Van  Ness  avenue 
to  convey  the  G.  A.  R.  to  the  cemetery.  The  col- 
umn will  move  at  10:15  o'clock.  The  literary  ex- 
ercises, which  will  be  delivered  in  a  large  tent  put 
up  for  the  purpose  in  the  westerly  part  of  the  ceme- 
tery, will  consist  of  an  oration  and  a  poem.  John  H. 
Boalt  will  deliver  the  oration,  and  Miss  Ina  D.  Cool- 
brith  will  contribute  the  poem.  In  the  evening  the 
two  San  Francisco  posts  will  receive  their  friends. 
Lincoln  Post  will  receive  theirs  at  Dashaway  Hall. 


HAVE    WOMEN    INTUITION? 

It  is  very  generally  assumed  (says  the  editor  of  Ap- 
pletoit's Journal)  that  women  are  superior  to  men  in 
their  intuitions.  We  are  told  continually  by  novel- 
ists, social  essayists,  and  would-be  philosophers  of 
the  drawing-room  that,  while  man  is  forced  to  reach 
conclusions  by  laborious  processes  ot  reasoning,  wo- 
man leaps  to  hers  by  swift,  unerring  intuition.  This 
thing  has  been  asserted  so  often  that  many  people 
accept  it  as  a  matter  of  course  ;  we  do  not  remember 
indeed,  of  ever  hearing  the  assertion  disputed.  Never- 
theless the  theory  appears  to  be  entirely  without  sup- 
port. There  is  not  only  not  the  slightest  evidence  in 
its  favor,  but  all  the  facts  distinctly  indicate  that  there 
is  no  such  thing.  ■  To  declare  that  women  have  the 
power  of  preceiving  facts  or  acquiring  true  knowledge 
by  intuition  is  to  endow  them  with  a  sixth  sense  ;  to 
equip  them  in  a  way  that  must  necessarilv  give  them 
an  advantage  over  men  in  nearly  all  the  affairs  of  life. 
In  such  a  case,  women  would  be  safer  guides  than 
men  in  almost  every-  thing,  and  especially  in  those 
things  unsusceptible  of  proof,  in  which  wre  are  neces- 
sarily governed  by  our  impressions. 

Women  ought  to  be,  admitting  this  theory  to  be 
true,  much  better  judges  of  character  than  men. 
They  would  be  furnished  with  means  for  more  prompt 
decision  in  many  emergencies.  They  would  make 
fewer  mistakes  in  social  questions.  They  would  be 
better,  protected  against  the  designs  of  scoundrels. 
They  would  be  less  susceptible  to  delusions  of  the 
senses,  and  less  easily  led  away  by  false  logic.  Intu- 
itional perceptions  being  the  operation  of  a  natural 
force,  women  who  possess  them  would  not  only  be 
able  to  reach  results  sooner  than  men,  but  their  con- 
clusions would  be  more  sound  and  trustworthy.  For 
to  reason  rightly  requires  training  and  experience, 
and,  consequently,  while  men  with  little  experience 
and  no  training  would  stumble  greatly  in  their  efforts 
to  sift  evidence  and  arrive  at  the  truth,  women  would 
commonly  be  right  off-hand.  To  state  the  proposi- 
tion fully  is  really  to  prove  its  absurdity. 

If  women  have  intuitional  perceptions,  they  ought 
to  be  very  successful  speculators,  and,  though  they 
cannot  well  go  into  Wall  Street  themselves,  Wall 
Street  men  would  be  sure  in  such  a  case  to  act  solely 
by  the  advice  and  direction  of  their  wives  ;  and,  if 
married  brokers  availed  themselves  of  this  power  at 
their  hand,  they  would  soon  drive  bachelor  brokers 
out  of  the  field,  or  at  least  into  matrimony.  If  it 
were  true,  no  politician  would  ever  make  a  move 
without  having  first  consulted  the  intuition  of  some 
accomplished  woman.  Women  have  sometimes 
acted  wise  parts  in  politics,  and  some  successful  men 
have  acknowledged  the  happy  aid  rendered  by  their 
wives  ;  but  in  those  occasional  instances  the  women 
have  possessed  superior  intellect  and  good  reasoning 
powers  ;  they  have,  we  may  be  sure,  aided  the  men 
along  the  lines  they  have  worked  ;  they  have  helped 
them  to  their  ends  by  the  highway  of  reason  and 
judgment,  and  not  seduced  them  into  morasses  by 
promises  of  mysterious  short-cuts.  Inordinarv  busi- 
ness there  is  no  evidence  that  intuition  is  worth  any- 
thing, much  less  equal  in  value  to  experience,  or  that 
it  can  in  any  way  be  substituted  for  it.  The  trader, 
man  or  woman,  who,  instead  of  studying  the  market, 
bought  and  sold  by  in  tuition,  would  soon  go  to  wreck. 
In  domestic  life  women  do  not  secure  more  trustv 
friends  than  men  do  ;  they  are  not  more  successful 
than  men  in  selecting  servants  ;  they  do  not  adjust 
themselves  more  happily  to  the  tempers  and  failings 
of  companions,  nor  more  quickly  perceive  the  conse- 
quences of  a  misspoken  word,  nor  read  character 
more  accurately,  nor  exhibit  more  insight  into  the 
future  than  the  masculine  sex  does.  In  all  these 
things  here  are  great  differences  in  individuals,  but 
there  is  no  evidence  on  record  attainable  to  show  that 
the  difference  separates  along  the  line  of  the  sex  ; 
and  it  is  notoriously  the  woman  and  not  the  man 
who  is  deceived  by  the  soft  manners  and  oily  preten- 
sions of  the  quack  ;  it  is  the  woman  always  who  is 
overcome  by  the  hypocritical  unctions  of  the  Rev. 
Honey  mans. 

And  now  we  reach  the  most  decided  test  of  ail. 
The  most  important  event  in  the  life  of  a  woman  is 
the  selection  of  a  husband.  In  nothing  else  would 
the  power  of  intuitional  perception  have  a  better  op- 
portunity to  evince  itself,  or  be  of  greater  service  to 
the  possessor.  This  may  be  fairly  called  a  critical 
test ;  and  the  moment  we  apply  it  we  see  that  the  the- 
ory falls  to  the  ground  utterly.  That  men,  who  con- 
fessedly are  without  intuitions,  often  make  sad  mis- 
takes in  selecting  their  life-companions  we  ail  know  ; 
but  do  they  err  as  frequently  as  women  do?  Men 
are  often  fascinated  by  bad  women,  deluded  by  self- 
ish, wrong -hearted  women  ;  but  of  all  hopelessly 
blind  creatures  there  is  none  to  equal  a  young  woman 
enamored  of  an  unworthy  man.  Sometimes  it  is  a 
smooth  and  plausible  rake ;  sometimes  a  showy,  in- 
nately vulgar  fellow,  with  bad  habits,  and  atrocious 
tastes  ;  sometimes  a  man  whose  fibre  is  coarse,  and 
who  is  sure  to  develop  into  a  brutal  and  tyrannical 
master  ;  sometimes  it  is  a  man  whose  cold  and  selfish 
heart  is  for  the  moment  concealed  under  the  affecta- 
tion of  sympathy  and  affection.  In  whatever  guise  it 
comes,  the  woman,  in  a  majority  of  instances,  is  ut- 
terly deluded.  She  fails  to  see  the  mask,  or  to  detect 
the  real  character  that  it  hides.  She  refuses  to  listen 
to  reason  ;  she  will  not  believe  the  wise  cautions  of 
her  friends  ;  she  rejects  evidence ;  she  will  not  listen 
to  admonitions  of  warnings ;  she  insists  upon  trusting 
to  her  intuitions,  so-called,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
her  happiness  is  wrecked  for  life.  It  is  monstrous  for 
people  who  ought  to  know  better  to  talk  ot  womanly 
intuitions  in  the  face  of  facts  like  these.  They  do  in- 
calculable injury.  Instead  of  showing  that  reason  is 
the  only  safe  dependence,  that  all  persons  must  be 
wary  of  hasty  impressions,  that  one  can  not  trust  any 
guide  but  sound  judgment,  young  women  are  brought 
up  with  the  notion  that  they  are  endowed  with  a  spe- 
cial talisman  ;  that  they  possess  an  occult,  mvsteri- 
ous,  short-hand  method  of  getting  facts;  that  they 
are  not  obliged  to  sift  evidence  and  weigh  circum- 
stances, but  have  only  to  trust  implicitly  to  certain 
implanted  impulses  or  instinct?;  and  as  a  result  they 
too  frequently  make  appalling  and  irretrievable  mis- 
takes. There  was  never  a  more  unfounded,  brazen, 
audacious  humbug  than  this  theory  of  womanlv  intu- 
itions ;  and,  as  it  is  infinitely  mischievous,  those  who 
affirm  it  ought  to  be  brought  sharply  to  the  bar  of  a  re- 
vised public  opinion. 

From  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co..  we  have  received 
"The  Revised  Version  of  the  English  New  Testa- 
ment," with  a  "Companion"  volume  by  Rev.  Alex- 
ander Roberts.  Both  books  arrived  too  late  for 
notice. 


Captain  C.  M.  Weber,  one  of  our  earlier  Argonauts, 
died  at  Stockton  on  the  41I1  of  this  month.  Captain 
Weber  came  to  California  in  1841,  and  in  1846  located 
Stockton,  where  he  lived  for  thirty- five  vears. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


THE    MAN    ABOUT    TOWN. 

One  day  this  week  the  editor  of  the  Argonaut  handed  me 
a  dainty  little  perfumed  note,  which  he  said  had  come  under 
cover  of  an  envelope  directed  to  him.  It  was  addressed, 
"  Mr.  Zulano,  Argonaut  office,"  and  I  opened  it  with  some 
curiosity.  The  handwriting  was  that  long  slope  favored  by 
the  fair  now-a-days,  and  in  which  there  is  a  curious  affecta- 
tion of  masculine  dash  tempered  with  feminine  weakness. 
The  note  was  thus  couched  : 

Mr.  ZULANO  :  I  have  read  your  complacent  criticisms  upon  matters 
and  things  in  general — particularly  matters  feminine—  with  some  inter- 
est, but  1  must  confess  that  at  times  you  rather  nettle  me.  There  is 
such  a  patronizing  air  toward  women  in  what  you  say — it  flavors  every 
line  you  write.  Now  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  admit  that  my  sex  has 
faults,  but  that  they  are  so  many  or  so  numerous  as  you  invariably  im- 
ply, I  do  not  believe.  As  to  your  strictures  upon  "  pet  names,"  I  think 
that  is  nobody's  business  but  the  bearer's.     [Here  there  is  an  erasure, 

but  it  looks  like  "  my  name  is ."]    As  to  street-crossings.  I  think 

every  true  gentleman  will  give  place  to  a  lady,  and  I  intend  that  they 
shall  always  give  place  to  Me. 

So  they  shall,  bless  her  unreasonable  little  soul,  so  they 
shall.  She  shall  have  any  place  on  the  crossing  that  she 
wants.  But  the  trouble  is,  we  don't  know  which  to  give  her. 
As  to  criticism  upon  the  sex,  my  fair  Unknown,  don't  you 
know  that  people  are  always  picking  to  pieces  that  which 
they  admire  ?  Why,  when  I  was  a  boy — alas  !  lang  syne  ! 
— I  used  invariably  to  dissect  my  mechanical  toys.  And 
what  profession  is  the  most  maligned  ?  That  of  the  law,  of 
course.  People  are  never  tired  of  abusing  lawyers.  Yet 
there  is  no  man  whom  the  people  more  delight  to  honor  than 
the  lawyer.  They  are  always  sending  him  to  Congress,  and 
there  he  gets  even  by  constructing  laws  which  no  man  can 
construe.  So  is  it  with  woman.  We  place  her  upon  a  ped- 
estal, and  there,  being  elevated,  we  see  her  faults  more  plainly. 
But  we  love  her  none  the  less.  If  ever  the  strong-minded 
ones  succeed  in  gaining  that  "equality"  of  which  they  talk, 
their  gentler  sisters  will  descend  from  the  pedestal  which 
man  has  reared  for  them.  And  when  that  time  comes,  if  I 
ever  meet  you  upon  a  crossing,  my  fair  Unknown,  I  will 
shove  you  off. 

I  concluded  to  go  and  see  "  Fresh,  the  American,"  for  the 
second  time,  and  was  a  little  more  favorably  impressed  than 
the  first.  Miss  Agnes  Proctor  plays  the  part  of  Erema 
much  better  than  did  Mrs.  Raymond,  and  I  was  nearer  the 
stage,  and  therefore  heard  more  of  the  dialogue.  It  is 
strange  that  the  company  should  not  have  succeeded  in 
gauging  the  the  theatre  more  accurately  ;  I  think  that  fully 
one-third  of  what  they  say  is  lost  to  those  in  the  rear  of  the 
dress-circle.  I  was  struck  with  something  that  I  have  often 
noticed — the  way  in  which  the  audience  took  certain  points 
which  passed  unnoticed  at  the  first  performance,  and  vice 
versa.  For  instance,  when  the  attendant  announces  that 
"  Achmet  Pasha  is  without"  Raymond  replies:  "Without 
what?."  The  first  night  this  was  received  with  roars  ;  the 
second  time  1  heard  it,  in  dead  silence.  By  the  way,  why  do 
the  actors  persist  in  saying "J/««-ney-ko"  for  Monaco?  The 
accent  is  on  the  second  syllable,  and  the  a  has  the  Italian 
sound. 

Miss  Lizzie  Creese  is  what  men  call  "  a  fine  woman." 
That  is,  she  is  tall,  stately,  and  "  steps  out  well."  But  Miss 
Creese  does  not  apparently  realize  that  her  fun  is  objective, 
and  not  subjective — that  the  audience  should  laugh  at  and 
not  with  her.  The  melodramatic  way  in  which  the  roles  of 
the  Russian,  the  Pasha,  and  his  daughter  are  played  add  in- 
tensely to  the  comic  effect.  The  persistent  giggling  of  Miss 
Creese  detracts  from  it. 

Archie  Gunther  ought  not  to  be  proud  of  his  play.  In 
fact,  I  do  not  think  he  is.  He  doubtless  knows  and  feels 
that  he  has  written  much  better  ones,  but,  like  many  others 
in  other  lines,  the  fickle  public  has  selected  the  poorest. 
However,  he  is  making  money  by  "  Fresh,"  as  I  am  glad  to 
hear.  Some  of  his  literary  friends  in  this  city  will  be  pained 
to  hear  it.  I  will  add  to  their  vexation  by  informing  them 
that  Archie  has  launched  out  in  style,  lives  expensively,  and 
has  taken  unto  himself,  not  a  wife,  but  a  valet. 


When  I  am  so  unfortunate  as  to  take  a  train  on  Sunday 
which  bears  the  beery  picnicker  returning  from  his  weekly 
wassail,  I  regret  it,  not  so  much  for  any  personal  discomfort 
which  he  may  cause  me,  as  for  the  unlovely  spectacle,  and 
the  pessimistic  reflections  it  compels.  Several  hundred  half 
or  wholly  drunken  humans,  singing,  shouting,  and  bawling, 
are  not  calculated  to  make  one  a  lover  of  his  kind.  At 
least,  not  of  that  kind  of  his  kind. 

Coming  out  of  the  Baldwin  the  other  night  it  was  remark- 
able to  observe  the  number  of  men  repeating  to  each  other, 
"  Yer  'and,  guv'nor,  yer  :and,"  and  then  laughing  idiotically. 
It  is  strange  what  a  fatal  fascination  this  "gag"  business  has 
for  the  average  mind.  If  I  ever  turn  playwright  (which  may 
heaven  forefend  ! — say  "  amen"  to  that,  reader,)  I  shall  de- 
liberate long  and  maturely  upon  a  good  "gag,"  and  when  I 
have  found  my  "gag,"  I  shall  write  my  play  to  fit  it. 


were  excellent,  the  songs  were  well  rendered,  the  toasts  were 
felicitous,  and  everybody  was  good-humored.  Ben.  Clark, 
Sam.  Mayer,  and  Walter  Campbell  warbled  for  the  occasion. 
The  table  was,  of  course,  presided  over  by  William  Lane 
Booker,  who  has  filled  that  place  for  many  years.  The  toasts 
were  numerous,  and  as  my  neighbor,  a  jolly  Briton,  continu- 
ally warned  me  against  "  heeltaps,"  I  am  afraid  that  when 
we  reached  " The  Ladies"  I  was  extremely  sentimental — to 
put  it  mildly.  But  never  mind  ;  the  Queen's  birthday  comes 
but  once  a  year.     And  may  it  come  for  many. 


EDITORIAL    NOTES. 


Cheer  up,  O  gilded  youth  of  San  Francisco !  Be  not  cast 
down  in  spirit,  O  Man-without-any-hair  !  For  presently  we 
shall  have  among  us  a  troupe  of  silken-stockinged  syrens, 
which  their  name  it  is  the  "  Snellbaker  Majesties."  Ye  who 
aforetime  coddled  the  Colvilles  (if  peradventure  ye  have  not 
married) ;  ye  who,  sighing  like  furnace,  looked  lackadaisi- 
cally at  their  loveliness  from  the  orchestra  chairs — be  com- 
forted. Stay  yourselves  with  flagons,  an  ye  will  ;  comfort 
yourselves  with  what  fruit  seemeth  best  ;  for  ye  will  anon  be 
sick  of  love.  There  are  among  them  Hindoo  maidens — 
even  Nautch  girls  be  there,  from  the  far  oriental  city  of  Man- 
hattan ;  and  what  matters  it  if  their  bronze  be  not  that  of 
nature?  In  the  limelight  they  will  be  bronze;  in  the  sun- 
light, let  us  hope  not  brazen.  ZULANO. 


As  the  train  rolled  into  Fremont,  Ohio,  the  fat  passenger 
remarked  :  "  If  we  had  time,  I'd  stop  and  take  dinner  with 
Old  Hayes."  "  With  whom  ?  "  asked  the  sad  passenger,  se- 
verely. "  Old  Hayes,"  the  fat  passenger  replied  ;  "  didn't 
yoa  know  him?  Used  to  be  President  of  the  Republic. 
Three  months  ago  people  were  calling  him  (  His  Most  Ex- 
cellent Excellency,  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  Army  and  Navy.'  Then  he  got  on  the  cars  one  day  in 
March  to  ride  west,  and  when  he  got  as  far  as  Altoona  peo- 
ple were  calling  him  '  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  ex-President  of 
the  United  States.'  When  he  reached  Pittsburg  they  called 
him  '  ex-President  Hayes."  When  the  train  got  as  far  west 
as  Cleveland  the  papers  announced  the  arrival  of  '  Hon.  R. 
B.  Hayes.'  And  the  day  after  he  reached  Fremont,  an  old 
Fremonter,  lighting  a  spring  fire  of  an  ancient  pea  brush, 
and  blighted  boots,  and  blasted  overshoes  in  his  back-yard, 
said  to  his  neighbor,  with  little  grammar  and  less  reverence, 
'  Old  Hayes  is  got  rich.'  Sic  transit  gloria  United  States  of 
America  !  Yesterday  men  would  chase  after  his  carriage 
fifteen  miles  through  mud  and  dust  to  beg  him  for  a  little 
Missouri  corner  postofflce,  worth  $365  a  year,  and  pay  your 
own  rent.  To-day  he  appears  at  a  hotel,  and  the  clerk  says 
cheerfully,  'Want  a  sample-room,  Mr.  Hayes?1  He  goes  to 
the  bank,  and  the  cashier  looks  at  him  pleasantly,  but  with 
intense  scrutiny,  and  says  :  '  Could  you  get  another  name  on 
this  for  us,  please  ? '  Verily,  my  brethren,  all  is  vanity.  The 
joke  that  is  new  to  day,  doth  it  not  pass  into  the  sad,  dreary 
tomb  of  the  circus,  or  the  embalming  hands  of  the  end  man 
to-morrow?  Smite  we  not  with  a  weapon  of  iron  the  man 
who  whistleth  '  Little  Buttercup?"  So  is  the  greatness  of 
the  man  who  hath  been  President." — Burdette. 


When  the  President  sent  to  the  Senate  the  name  of  Rob- 
ertson for  Collector  of  the  Port  of  New  York,  Conkling  is 
reported  to  have  said  ;  "  The  President  forces  me  to  commit 
suicide  or  murder."  With  murder  in  his  heart  toward  the 
administration,  he  has  committed  suicide.  He  will  be 
buried  at  the  political  cross-roads,  and  there  will  be  no 
monument  erected  to  his  fame.  There  are  crimes  and  blun- 
ders in  politics  ;  but  worse  than  any  crime,  and  the  most 
unpardonable  of  blunders,  is  that  kind  of  mistake  at  which 
the  world  will  laugh.  No  man  was  ever  great  enough  to 
survive  being  laughed  at. 


We  have  quite  a  number  of  old-time  favorites  at  the  the- 
atres this  week.  I  dropped  in  to  see  one  of  them  at  the 
Standard  on  Wednesday  night.  Bishop's  Widow  is  im- 
mensely funny,  but  I  do  not  like  it  so  well  as  Burgess's.  It 
is  a  matter  of  taste,  however — some  may  like  it  more.  I  do% 
not  remember  of  ever  having  seen  Bishop  when  he  was  not 
amusing — from  the  time  when  he  played  in  "  Henry  V.,"  years 
ago  at  the  California,  down  to  his  petticoated  personation  of 
to-day.  I  think  one  of  his  best  things,  though,  was  Monsieur 
Blondeau  in  "  French  Flats." 


Although  not  a  subject  of  her  majesty  Queen  Victoria,  I 
nevertheless  attended  the  banquet  Tuesday  evening  at  the 
Palace,  and  I  ate  and  drank  almost  as  loyally  as  the  most 
loyal  subject  of  them  all.  There  is  a  cordiality  about  a  Brit- 
ish banquet  which  I  like  ;  and  however  I  may  differ  with 
Albion's  sons  as  to  certain  little  details  of  the  menu — such 
trifles  as  entremets,  and  the  like — still  I  agree  with  them  on 
the  whole.  The  banquet  was  a  success,  as  the  birthday  ban- 
quets have  always  been.     The  viands  were  good,  the  wines 


In  the  June  Atlantic  there  is  an  interesting  article  entitled, 
"Who  Lost  Waterloo?"  It  sheds  some  new  light  upon  this 
much-vexed  question.  The  writer  shows  that  Grouchy's  re- 
peated denials  of  having  received  written  orders  from  Napo- 
leon were  false  ;  that  not  only  did  he  receive  such  orders, 
but  that  they  warned  him  against  allowing  Blucher's  forces 
to  join  Wellington's.  He  prints  these  orders,  and  states  that 
they  were  suppressed  by  Grouchy  and  his  friends  for  many 
years. 

Mr.  George  Augusta  Sala's  style  is  happily  illustrated  by 
an  elegant  extract  from  a  recent  St.  Petersburg  letter  on  its 
hotels.  Having  to  say  that  there  a  man  could  "  live  like  a 
fighting- cock,"  Mr.  Sala  remarked  :  "  As  for  your  living,  it 
will  be  as  good  as  that  traditionally  said  to  be  enjoyed  by 
one  of  those  pugnacious  feathered  bipeds  of  the  gallinace- 
ous order,  which,  by  act  of  Parliament,  are  no  longer  suf- 
fered to  fight." 

A  moral  contemporary  says  that  swearing  is  not  only 
foolish,  but  useless.  This  is  true,  generally  speaking.  In 
a  newspaper  office,  however,  it  is  very  useful  in  proof-read- 
ing, and  indispensably  necessary  in  getting  forms  to  press. 
It  has  been  known,  also,  to  materially  assist  the  editor  in 
looking  over  the  paper  after  it  is  printed.  But  otherwise  it 
is  a  very  foolish  and  wicked  habit. 


.  The  cry  of  the  train-fiend,  as  phoneticized  by  Burdette  : 
"Apple!  S  apple  !  Sappals  !  Sapples  ?  Two  for  five. 
Napple,  mister?  Mister,  rapple?  Wan  tnapple,  mister? 
Six  for  five  cents  !  Fre  sheatn  nappuls  ;  ni  seatin  nappies, 
seven  foranickel !  Napple,  mister?  Mister,  wan  tnapple? 
Want  smappuls,  mister?  Nine  furranickel  !  Heres  you 
rappuls  !     Ten  furranickel." 


The  mercantile  community  of  San  Francisco  will  take 
pleasure  in  the  assurance  that  the  recent  annual  election  of 
the  Pacific  Mail  Company,  directorate  will  not  disturb  the 
efficient  agency  in  this  city  of  Messrs.  Williams,  Dimond 
&Co. 


"If  any  man  thinks  this  is  a  cold-tea  administration,  he 
has  been  misinformed." — President  Garfield. 

When  you  stroke  a  cat's  back,  you  usually  find  her  purrs 
proud. 


One  of  the  quaint  curiosities  of  the  land-league  politics  is 
exhibited  in  the  constant  endeavor  of  the  Irish  land-leaguers 
to  make  it  appear  that  Protestants,  Methodists,  Jews,  Uni- 
tarians, and  infidels — we  quote  from  Judge  Toohey  -are  in 
accord  upon  this  question  in  Ireland,  and  are  united  in  their 
opposition  to  the  English  government.  The  same  kind  of 
misrepresentation  is  going  on  regarding  public  opinion  in 
America.  There  are  no  respectable  land-leaguers  in  America 
outside  of  the  Pope's  Irish. 


The  State  of  New  York  holds  an  important  election  in 
November.  A  Comptroller,  Secretary  of  State,  Attorney- 
General,  State  Treasurer,  and  State  Engineer  and  Surveyor 
are  to  be  chosen.  The  whole  State  Senate  is  to  be  elected 
for  two  years,  and  the  Assembly,  as  usual.  A  cloud  of  minor 
officers,  like  County  Judges,  Sheriffs,  and  County  Clerks,  are 
to  be  chosen.  If  the  senatorial  election  goes  over  this  term 
there  will  be  serious  complications  in  the  Empire  State. 


If  there  is  to  be  a  World's  Fair  held  in  America,  it  ought 
to  be  held  in  St.  Louis.  That  is  the  pivotal  city  of  the 
American  continent.  The  foreign  merchant  who  exhibits 
his  wares,  or  the  foreign  tourist  who  visits  St.  Louis,  will 
have  an  idea  of  the  grandeur  and  extent  of  our  country  that 
is  not  obtainable  by  a  visit  to  Boston,  or  Chicago,  or  to  any 
other  frontier  town  in  America. 


There  is  a  small  number  of  very  good  Republicans  who 
"  deeply  deplore "  the  attitude  taken  by  Senator  Conkling, 
and  "  profoundly  regret "  that  there  has  been  any  misun- 
derstanding between  the  Administration  and  the  senator 
from  New  York.  We  are  not  a  "  deep  deplorer,"  and  when- 
ever a  public  man,  through  vanity  and  spleen,  makes  an 
idiot  of  himself,  we  think  he  can  be  spared  to  the  party  and 
to  the  country.  We  do  not  believe  that  anybody  is  indis- 
pensable. 

There  are  some  nine  hundred  daily  papers  published  in 
this  country.  The  Springfield  Republican  is  authority  for 
saying  that  out  of  the  entire  number  only  three  unreservedly 
support  Senator  Conkling  in  his  present  attitude  of  opposi- 
tion to  the  President.  Such  unanimity  never  before  existed 
in  reference  to  the  conduct  of  a  public  man.  No  adminis- 
tration was  ever  before  so  sustained.  Only  three  papers — 
the  New  York  Commercial  Advertiser,  the  New  York  Her- 
ald, and  the  Washington  Republican,  owned  by  Brady  of 
the  star-route,  and  edited  by  Black-and-Tan,  the  bill-sticker. 


Brother  Frederick  said,  in  reference  to  Roscoe  :  "  My 
brother  is  too  supremely  honest,  too  far  above  all  species  of 
indirection,  to  for  one  moment  allow  anything  of  what  is 
called  management  in  his  case  ;"  "my  brother  is  incapable 
of  any  trickery;"  "my  brother  is  disgusted  with  politics, 
and  has  been  for  a  long  time  ;"  "  he  finds  he  can't  trust  poli- 
ticians ;"  "he  can  make  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  a 
year  in  practicing  law  ;"  "he  is  the  best  living  lawyer — a 
better  lawyer  than  Webster  ;"  "  if  he  goes  out  of  office,  he 
will  not  go  out  of  politics  ;"  "he  will  become  a  strong  man 
for  candidate  for  President  in  1884  ;"  "  I  am  glad  to  see  him 
defeated  ; "  "  it  is  time  the  Republican  party  was  dissolved." 
Brother  Roscoe  is  now  at  Albany  managing  his  own  case  in 
the  lobby  for  reelection.  His  resignation  is  recognized  by 
the  nation  as  a  trick.  If  he  is  disgusted  with  politics,  he  is 
now  showing  it  in  a  curious  way.  Politicians  find  they  can- 
not trust  Roscoe.  If  he  is  the  "greatest  living  lawyer — 
greater  than  Webster" — his  brother  Frederick  is  the  only 
man  that  has  discovered  that  fact.  If  he  goes  out  of  office, 
he  will  go  out  of  politics.  He  will  not  be  a  strong  man  in 
1SS4  for  the  Presidential  candidacy.  If  he  was  nominated, 
he  would  not  be  elected  ;  and  his  defeat  as  senator  won't 
dissolve  the  Republican  party. 


It  strikes  us  that  the  address  of  the  Grant  Club  of  Albany 
and  the  letter  of  Mr.  Speaker  Sharpe  are  marvelous  exhibi- 
tions of  impudence  and  misrepresentation.  It  is  not  true 
that  the  President  "has  shown  want  of  consideration  to 
Conkling."  There  is  no  proof  that  Secretary  Blaine  "has 
misled  the  President  from  unworthy  motives  ;"  that  now 
or  ever  "he  has  sought  his  own  advancement  by  encourag- 
ing an  internal  war  in  the  ranks  of  the  Republican  party ;  " 
or  that  "he  has  sought  to  break  down  the  influence  and 
power  of  those  (Conkling)  of  whose  brilliant  and  triumphal 
career  he  is  jealous  and  envious,  chagrined  over  his  own 
miserable  failure  and  defeat."  Senator  Blaine  has  had  no 
defeat  and  made  no  failure  ;  he  has  reached  higher  honors 
than  Conkling  ;  both  were  senators.  He  has  in  two  national 
conventions  had  more  delegates  than  Conkling  for  the  Presi- 
dential nomination.  He  is  now  Secretary  of  State,  while 
Conkling  is  making  a  desperate  effort  to  return  to  the  Senate. 
Blaine  is  the  abler  statesman,  the  better  orator,  and,  next  to 
the  President,  is  the  most  honored  man  in  the  Republic. 
Jealousy,  defeat,  chagrin,  and  envy  are  qualities  that  dis- 
tinguish the  politician  from  New  York  and  not  the  states- 
man from  Maine.  "Those  who  delight  to  followwhere  Roscoe 
Conkling  leads  "  are  his  slaves  and  retainers,  his  ten  thou- 
sand office-holders  in  New  York,  his  Praetorian  guard  and 
camp-followers.  The  men  who  delight  to  follow  where 
Blaine  leads  are  men  of  different  stripe.  For  one  of  Conk- 
ling's  liveried  lackies,  like  G.  H.  Sharpe,  to  style  Blaine 
"Dictator"  sounds  strangely  satirical.  To  compare  the  long, 
faithful,  and  patriotic  service  of  General  Garfield,  his  self- 
made,  brilliant  career  with  that  of  Mr.  Conkling,  is  unpleas- 
antly odorous.  His  toiling  student  youth,  his  scholarly 
labors  in  the  university,  his  brilliant  achievements  in  the 
war,  his  long  and  faithful  service  in  Congress,  his  unsought 
nomination  to  the  Presidency,  his  pure  domestic  life,  his 
oratorical  achievements— all  compare  favorably  with  the 
career  of  the  late  senator  from  New  York  ;  and  it  is  an  un- 
promising effort  for  Conkling  and  his  political  henchmen — 
Arthur,  Piatt,  Shoup,  Tilden,  Kelly,  and  Tom  Murphy — to 
attempt  to  dim  the  luster  of  his  life  by  any  comparisons  with 
that  of  the  disappointed  and  embittered  Mr.  Roscoe  Conk- 
ling and  his  place-hunting  Praetorians,  like  the  Grant  Club  of 
Albany,  and  Mr.  G.  H  Sharpe,  Speaker  of  tV 
Legislature. 


THE       ARGON  AU  T. 


SOME    PARISIAN    GOSSIP. 


Visit  to  the  Place  where  Adelaide  Xeilsoti  Died — A  Chance  Meeting 
With  Her  Legatee — A  Ramble  Through  the  Parisian  Cemeteries — 
Sarah  Bernhardt' s  Tomb — Sophie  Croizette's  Tomb,  and  why  She 
Moved  It — The  Tomb  of  Abclard  and  Heloise — Hortense Schneider's 
Sale  of  Jewels,  Etc. 


Some  days  ago  I  happened  to  be  out  in  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne  one  afternoon,  and  by  the  strangest  freak  of  fatality 
I  stopped  at  the  little  chalet  at  the  head  of  the  lake  where 
Adelaide  Xeilson  died.  The  proprietor  conducted  me  to 
the  room.  He  said  that  he  had  had  inserted  in  the  wall  a 
marble  slab  containing  the  inscription  :  "  Here  died  Xeilson, 
the  great  English  actress,"  but  that  the  journals  had  com- 
mented unkindly  on  the  fact,  and  the  French  were  supersti- 
tious and  would  not  use  the  apartment,  so  he  was  forced  to 
remove  it.  It  was  not  an  unpleasant  place  to  die  in.  A 
neat  and  cosy  cabinet  particulier,  with  an  upright  piano,  a 
couple  of  windows  commanding  a  beautiful  view  of  the  lake 
and  the  Bois,  and  on  one  side  the  tete-a-tete  or  lounge  on 
which  the  modern  stage  Juliet  drew  her  last  short  breath. 
Seated  on  this  sudden  death-bed,  and  trying  to  recall  the 
beautiful  woman  as  I  last  saw  her — all  in  white  and  affected 
timidity  before  the  cave  in  "  Cymbeline" — I  was  re- 
minded of  an  acquaintance  that  I  made  on  board  of  the 
steamer  Adriatic  on  my  way  out  from  Xew  York — the  elderly 
gentleman  who  claimed  her  body  at  Paris,  and  afterward,  as 
he  expressed  it,  "  laid  the  poor  child  away  in  Brompton 
church-yard."  The  discover)' that  he  was  Neilson:s  cherished 
friend  was  entirely  incidental  and  accidental.  We  were 
grouped  in  the  smoking  room,  discussing  women,  as  men 
sometimes  do,  and  I  cited  Xeilson  as  the  type  of  a  class, 
when  the  distinguished-looking  passenger  quietly,  but  firmly, 
informed  me  that  I  was  never  more  mistaken  in  my  life. 
Afterward,  when  we  were  alone  together  on  the  deck,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  tell  me  why.  Gradually  he  became  confidential, 
and  finally  I  had  an  insight  into  the  private  life  and  disposi- 
tion of  the  actress,  that  I  am  satisfied  was  beyond  the  gen- 
eral ken.  And  now  I  suppose  I  could  gossip  away  again  all 
that  I  learned  during  that  conversation  in  rich  and  tooth- 
some morsels,  but  I  won't.  The  story  was  told  to  me  in  a 
species  of  confidence — for  the  narrator  did  not  know  that  he 
was  talking  to  a  "  fiend  of  the  press  " — and  out  of  respect  to 
his  innocence  I  am  in  honor  bound  to  be  silent. 


But  there  is  one  thing  that  I  can  talk  about,  now  that  I  am 
fairly  into  the  subject  of  actresses,  and  death,  and  kindred 
subjects,  and  that  is — Sarah  Bernhardt 's  tomb.  It,  too,  I 
discovered  by  accident.  In  company  with  a  young  Chicago 
chap,  who  had  been  cruelly  "shaken"  by  his  girl,  I  made  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  disappointed  love — the  tomb  of 
Abelardand  Heloise,  in  Pere  Lachaise — just  to  see  what  sort 
of  a  shrine  disappointed  love  worshiped  at.  You  know  the 
story  of  the  tomb,  so  I  will  not  run  the  risk  of  wearying  any 
one  by  its  recital.  It  is  a  pretty  little  gothic  canopy,  con- 
structed from  fragments  of  the  Convent  of  Paraclet,  which 
the  Abbot  Abe"lard  founded,  and  beneath  are  the  recumbent 
figures  of  the  ill-fated  pair ;  while  on  the  iron  railing  round 
about  were  wreaths  and  fresh  flowers,  hung  there  only  that 
morning  by  sentimental  unfortunates,  in  whose  hearts  were 
still  quivering  the  shafts  shot  by  that  thoroughly  reckless  and 
naked  little  archer — Love.  As  we  sat  there  and  discussed 
the  shrine  and  the  subject,  beneath  the  fresh-budding  trees, 
from  out  an  alley-way  in  this  city  of  the  dead  came  a  guide, 
who  wanted  to  know  if  we  did  not  require  a  pilot  through 
the  maze  of  tombstones.  We  did.  So  with  him  we  made 
the  tour  of  the  silent  town,  while  hegossipped  of  its  inmates. 
Here  a  great  scholar,  a  scientist,  a  musician,  a  statesman,  a 
marshal  of  France — names  as  familiar  almost  as  household 
words.  Here  the  spot  where  the  Communists  made  their 
last  stand,  the  tombs  about  shattered  by  bullets,  and  over 
there  the  ditch  into  which  their  miserable  carcasses  were 
cast.  Then  up  the  hill,  in  the  newer  portion  of  the  cemetery, 
just  to  the  right  of  a  beautiful  avenue  of  trees,  a  granite 
tomb,  after  the  Roman  style,  with  a  coffin  of  black  marble 
under  the  canopy,  and  the  word  "  Bernhardt,"  in  large  stone 
letters  on  the  temple's  front.  This  is  Sarah's  chosen  rest- 
ing-place. Noticing  that  the  marble  coffin  was  covered  with 
flowers  but  a  day  or  so  old,  I  asked  if  the  tomb  was  inhab- 
ited by  any  members  of  the  family.  "No,"  was  the  re- 
sponse of  the  guide ;  "  these  flowers  are  brought  here  by  rela- 
tives, to  satisfy  some  freak  of  fancy."  You  know  that  Sarah 
has  the  reputation  of  being  thoroughly  "  daft  "  on  the  sub- 
ject of  death.  Her  coffin  is  made,  and  lined,  and  kept  in 
her  room  ;  her  shroud  is  ready  ;  and  she  has  a  real  skeleton 
to  keep  her  own  company  when  she  wants  to  be  thoroughly 
cheerful.  One  more  bit  of  graveyard  gossip  and  then  I  am 
done.  Near  the  tomb  of  Bernhardt  is  that  of  Croizette, 
Bernhardt's  rival.  Croizette  had  her  mother  buried  here, 
and  was  comfortably  fixed  for  her  own  last,  long  sleep,  when 
the  time  should  arrive  ;  but  when  she  discovered  that  Bern- 
hardt had  staked  out  her  mortuary  villa  on  the  same  boule- 
vard, she  just  deserted  the  cemetery  altogether,  and  ar- 
ranged to  be  planted  at  Montmar,  instead  of  Pere  Lachaise. 
There's  jealousy  for  you. 

Now,  from  the  death  to  the  life  of  the  actress  once  again. 
Mademoiselle  Hortense  Schneider,  the  celebrated  opera 
bouffe  singer — the  Grande  Duchesse  de  Gerolstein  par  excel- 
lence— who  has  been  for  some  time  retired,  and  who  had 
a  magnificent  hotel  or  villa  on  the  Avenue  du  Bois  de  Bou- 
logne, has  been  having  a  grand  auction  sale,  preparatory  to 
locating  in  the  heart  of  Paris.  The  sale  was  held  at  the 
Hotel  Druot,  and  I  attended  the  private  exhibition  of  the 
trinkets  and  things  to  be  sold,  not  so  much  to  see  the  dia- 
monds and  bric-a-brac  and  salable  presents  of  the  actress, 
as  to  get  a  look  at  the  American  women  in  Paris,  for  I  knew 
they  all,  or  nearly  all,  would  be  there.  They  were,  and  with 
them  a  perfect  crush  of  the  curious,  who  had  succeeded  in 
obtaining  permits.  There  was  a  fight  to  get  at  the  cases 
containing  the  jewels,  and  the  monde  stretched  their  necks 
out  longer  than  the  demi-monde  for  a  satisfying  peep.  The 
next  day,  when  the  general  public  were  admitted,  there  came 
very  near  being  a  riot  to  get  in  ;  and  at  the  auction  sale  the 
3  of  even  ordinary  things  rah  up  into  the  thousands  of 
;.  for  no  other  reason  than  that  they  had  been  pos- 
- ;  by  Schneider.     Some  of  the  male  Parisians  were  lucky  i 


enough  to  buy  back  at  a  good  round  figure  the  presents  they 
had  given  the  woman  in  the  years  gone  by,  while  the  indis- 
criminate throng  went  off  happily,  leaving  behind  nearly 
100,000  francs  for  the  refuse  of  the  bouffe  queen's  es- 
tablishment— for  she  kept  all  her  fine  furniture  and  articles 
of  real  worth. 

Now,  as  to  the  fashions.  Ah  !  here  is  where  I  stumble. 
Fashions  in  Paris  are  too  much  for  the  masculine  mind,  and 
the  most  accomplished  Jenkins  in  the  world  would  go  stark, 
staring  mad  amid  the  wilderness  of  shops.  It  even  affects 
women.  A  San  Francisco  lady  whom  I-  met  here  said  :  "  I 
spent  the  first  week  of  my  arrival  racing  about  among  the 
show-windows  ;  I  was  actually  delirious  with  what  I  saw." 
And  that's  about  it.  I  attended  the  opera,  and  the  actresses' 
ball,  and  the  Easter  parade  at  Longchamps,  where  the  fash- 
ions were  first  sprung  upon  a  waiting  world,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  getting  the  most  valuable  and  direct  kind  of  in- 
formation for  the  frivolous — I  mean  the  fashionable — read- 
ers of  the  Argonaut.  I  went  to  the  Bon  Marche",  and  the 
Louvre,  and  to  Worth's  ;  sauntered  along  the  boulevards 
where  dresses  were  displayed  in  the  great  plate-glass  win- 
dows, thrown  carelessly  over  chairs,  as  they  would  be  in  a 
dressing  room  ;  scrutinized  the  costumes  on  the  streets,  and 
in  the  theatres,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  attend  the  open- 
ing of  the  Jardin  Mabille  the  Saturday  before  Easter,  in 
order  to  get  from  out  the  cloud  of  flying  skirts  raised  by  the 


LITERARY   NOTES. 


Doctor  Holland  tells  the  story  of  Scribner  s  Monthly  at  length  in  the 
magazine  for  June.  He  says  that  thirteen  years  ago  Mr.  Charles  Scrib- 
ner applied  to  him  to  take  the  editorship  of  Hours  at  Home,  a  maga- 
zine he  had  started  some  years  before.  At  that  time  he  had  just  closed 
up  a  business  in  Massachusetts,  preparatory  to  a  somewhat  extended 
sojourn  in  Europe,  and  he  peremptorily  declined  the  invitation.  Mr. 
Scribner  insisted,  however,  that  the  offer  should  remain  open  until  his 
return.  While  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  he  met  Mr.  Roswell  Smith, 
when  the  matter  of  the  old  magazine  came  up  in  conversation.  Doctor 
Holland  said  that  instead  of  entering  upon  the  editorship  of  an  old 
magazine,  he  should  like  to  start  a  new  one.  Mr.  Smith  announced 
himself  ready  to  undertake,  as  business  manager,  an  enterprise  of  that 
kind.  The  result  of  the  conversation,  which  was  terminated  upon  one 
of  the  bridges  in  Geneva,  was  a  verbal  agreement  to  unite  their  forces 
on  their  return  to  America.  It  was  on  that  bridge,"  and  exactly  under 
those  circumstances,  that  Scribner  s  Monthly  was  planned.  Mr.  Smith 
returned  to  America,  and  brought  a  letter  of  introduction  from  Doctor 
Holland  to  Mr.  Scribner.  It  was  naturally  Mr.  Scribner's  wish  to  have 
the  new  magazine  emanate  from  the  book-house,  so  that  he  was  not  pri- 
marily disposed  to  listen  to  the  project  of  starting  a  new  and  independ- 
ent house,  with  magazine  publishing  as  its  special  business.  Doctor 
Holland  refused,  however,  to  have  anything  to  do  with  a  magazine  that 
should  be  floated  as  the  flag  of  a  book-house,  or  as  tributary  or  subor- 
dinate to  a  book-house.  He  did  not' believe  there  would  be  success  in 
such  an  enterprise,  and  it  was  determined  that  when  he  should  return  to 
America,  a  new  concern  should  be  formed  for  the  special  undertaking 
and  execution  of  this  enterprise.  Doctor  Holland  returned  from  abroad 
in  the  spring  of  1870,  and  all  the  plans  for  the  issue  of  the  new  maga- 
zine were  matured  during  the  following  summer  and  autumn.  Mr. 
can-can  the  latest  thing  in  laces  and  underwear  ;  and  after  j  Smith  had  no  knowledge  whatever  of  the  publishing  business,  and  Doc- 


all  my  toil  and  trouble  I  have  shamefacedly  to  confess  that 
all  I  could  make  out  of  the  craze  of  color,  and  the  complex- 
ity of  texture,  and  insanity  of  design,  was  that  the  fashions 
have  not  yet  taken  a  settled  turn.  Why  ?  Because  of  war. 
War  between  the  partisans  of  the  resuscitated  colors — car- 
dinal and  blue — as  to  which  shall  fly  the  fashionable  pen- 
nant for  the  season.  Alas  !  if  men  in  ordinary  times  be  in- 
competent to  write  of  fashions,  how  much  the  more  in  time 
of  war  !     I  shall  not  attempt  it.  F.  M.  SOMERS. 

Paris,  April  24. 


tor  Holland  had  none  save  that  which  he  had  acquired  in  the  publica- 
tion of  a  country  newspaper,  with  the  details  of  which  he  had  had  little 
to  do.  It  was  deemed  desirable  by  Mr.  Scribner  that  the  magazine 
should  bear  the  name  of  the  book-house.  He  and  his  associates 
served  their  purpose  in  that,  and  the  others  were  glad  to  have  the  pres- 
tige of  Mr.  Scribner's  name.  The  book-house  wanted  the  advertising 
which  the  new  magazine  would  give  it ;  and  the  magazine-house,  of 
which  Mr,  Smith  and  Doctor  Holland  represented  the  predominant  inter- 
est, wanted  the  name  for  what  there  might  be  of  popular  value  in  it. 
Yet  the  relations  existing  between  Mr.  Scribner  and  his  associates  were 
most  cordial,  and  it  was  a  pleasure  to  both  of  them  to  attach  his  name 
to  the  new  publication,  hoping  that  no  circumstances  would  ever  occur 
to  change  it  Doctor  Holland  says  this  explains  the  ' '  true  inwardness  " 
of  all  the  differences  which  have  occurred  between  Mr.  Smith  and  him- 
self on  one  side  and  the  representatives  of  the  Scribner  book-house  on 
the  other.  The  two  parties  regarded  the  enterprise  and  operations  of 
the  magazine-house  from  radically  different  standpoints.  Messrs.  Hol- 
land and  Smith,  who  held  the  majority  interest,  regarded  the  Scribner 


The  following  interesting  portrait  of  Josephine,  the  un- 
fortunate wife  of  Napoleon,  is  from  the  third  volume  of  Col- 
onel Jung's  Bonaparte  et  son  Temps^  a  recent  work.     It  is 
Lucien  Bonaparte  who  is  speaking  :  "Admitted  to  the  table 

and  drawing-room  of  Barras,  who  was  then  a  member  of  the  :  connection  as  something  that  should  "inure  solely  to  thYbenefit  of  the 
Directoire,  I  became  acquainted  with   Madame  de  Stael.     I  \  magazine-house,  in  which  the  book-house  was  interested  to  the  amount 
flirted  a  little  with   Madame  Tallien,  the  favorite  sultana  of  of  ils  stock-  and  not  to  the  benefit  of  the  book-house,  in  which  they 
the  voluptuous  Barras  ;   but  I  hardly  remarked  in  this  circle   ,ha^  n^'n^rest  whatever.     They  felt  that  if  they  should  desire  to  pub- 
c  r  *     „  ic  ,'  hsh  a  book — which  their  charter  gave  them  the  right  to  publish— thev 

of  pretty  women,  generally  reputed  of  easy  virtue,  the  ex-  |  oughl  not  to  ^  ^^  upon  to  consider  whether  they  were  affecting  the 
Marquise  de  Beauharnais,  widow  of  the  guillotined  general  \  business  of  any  other  concern  whatsoever.     They  were  organized  to  do 
of  this  name.     My  brother,  Napoleon,  remarks  her  far  more,  '  their  own  business,  and  neither  to  do  or  to  mind  any  other  man's.  They 
or  rather  is  remarked  by  her.     This  woman,  who  has  never  \  were  opposed  in  this  ;  and  this  difference  lay  at  the  basis,  and  was  the 
been  beautiful,  and  who  is  now  rather  advanced  in  years,  j  insP'™ff  <***  <*  **  the  recent  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the 
_■_■_■     1  __  ___   _  _      _     ■        t  ,         ;,,  .'    proprietorship  of  the  concern. 

captivates  him  so  much  that  he  desires  to  marry  her.     It  is  

true  that  Barras  has  taken  it  upon  himself  to  furnish  the  ;  Colonel  Th.  Jung,  whose  volumes  on  the  manhood  and  early  career 
dowry.  It  is  to  be  the  command  of  the  army  of  Italy  given  of  Napoleon  have  been  received  with  such  marked  favor,  has  made  a 
to  the  bridegroom.  Josephine  was  not  a  bad  woman,  or  discovery  of  much  importance  in  the  archives  of  the  French  Department 
rather  paople  have  said  she  was  very  good.  But  she  was  of  F°re]Sn  Affairs-the  original  manuscript  of the  "Memoirs;"  of  Lu- 
1  -    j      f*        1        1  ■    j  ^i_  -c  \\t-  \-  1  cien  Bonaparte.     It  is  found  that  in  the  published     Memoirs    about  a 

kind  when  her  kindness  cost  her  no  sacrifice.  With  con-  <  thjrd  of  the  WTitten  ma„uscript  is  omitted,  together  with  the  notes  of 
siderable  knowledge  of  the  ways  of  society  into  which  her  ,  Lucien's  widow.  Among  the  passages  thus  suppressed  are  not  only 
first  husband  had  introduced  her  before  the  revolution  of  J  some  valuable  details  concerning  his  great  brother's  youth  and  family. 
1789,  she  had  little,  very  little  intelligence,  nothing  at  all  of  \  but  a  complete  history  of  the  ■■conspiracy"— such  is  the  term  which  is 
what  could  be  called  beauty,  but  certain  Creole  souvenirs  in  ;  employed-of  the  i8th  Bnimaire,  with  a  list  of  all  the  persons  engaged 
tU  ,  ,   ,     -  r _      c  u-  u  .i.  11    m  1L     Colonel  lung  has  asked  permission  of  the  government  to  publish 

the  supple  undulations  of  her  form,  which  was  rather  small  the  ..  Memoirs,'  and  will  undoubtedly  receive  it  That  of  the  Bona- 
than  medium.  Josephine  thus  wrote  to  a  friend  of  hers  parte  family  wiU  not  be  needed,  as  the  manuscripts  are  the  property  of 
prior  to  her  engagement  to  Bonaparte:  "They  tell  me  to  the  Slate.  This  Colonel  Jung,  who  is  a  brave  and  honorable  soldier  as 
marry  again,  my  dear.  You  have  seen  General  Bonaparte  well  as  a  writer  of  merit,  is  unfortunate  enough  to  be  the  husband  of 
at  my  house.     Well,  it  is  he  who  wishes  to  act  as  a  father  to  ]  the  famous-or  rather  infamous— Madame  de  Kaulla.  who  left  his  home 

*u       1.-U  c    \i  j        jt>         i-  l.      v.      j  m.       to  become  a  poliucal  adventuress  and  maitresseen  litre  of  a  high  official. 

the  cmldren  of  Alexandre  de  Beauharnais,  as  a  husband  to  1  K  ** 

his  widow.  '  Do  you  love  him  ?  '  you  ask.  Well,  no.  '  You  .  Andrew  Lang  writes  about  "  The  Library  "  in  the  new  volume  of 
have  a  feeling  of  estrangement  for  him,  then  ? '    No,  no ;  but    the  "Art  and  Home  Series  "  which  Macmillan  &  Co.  are  publishing. 

I  find  I  am  in  a  state  of  lukewarmness  which  displeases  me,    A  new  volume  of  poems  by  Dante  Rossetti  is  announced.     And 

and  which  pious  people  find  more  to  be  regretted  than  any-  I lhe  .aesthetes  are  saving  their  pin  and  pocket  money  to  buy  illuminated 

.■■  -  ,       -t       ,  __         c      r    ■  r      j     *      *u  copies  thereof. Two  new  editions  of  Thackerav — one  in  ten  vol- 

thing  else  in  the  matter  of  religion.  I  admire  the  courage  ^  the  other  in  twenty_are  in  press  by  Este3  &  Luriat.  Charles 
of  the  general,  the  extent  of  his  knowledge  in   every  depart-  |  Kingsley's  novels  are  to  have  a  new  dress  also  ;  the  "  Eversley"  edition 

ment  which  he  shows   in  his   conversation,  the  quickness  of   is  announced  by  Macmillan  &  Co. Another  war  book  is  on  the 

his  mind  which  makes  him  seize  the  thoughts  of  Others  al-  !  hooks— a  history  of  the  advance  of  General  Hood's  army  to  Nashville, 
most  before  they  have  expressed  them.     But  I  am  terrified,    ^d  \^  subsequent  retreat  therefrom.    General  Cheatham  of  Tennes- 

T  c         ,      iT. J        iL     -  r      ,  •  ,    ,  ,  ,  see   is  the  author. A  cunous  little  volume,  called     The    Agonv 

I  confess,  by  the  authority  which  he  seems  desirous  of  exer-  ■  Column>  of  the  London  Tim£_  Newspaper/.  has  becn  issued  by  A]i(/e 

cismg  over  all  who  surround  him.     His  scrutinizing  look  has  Clay     For  a  ^r€3_l  many  vears  ^e  second  column  of  that  journal  has 

something  singular,  which  imposes  even  on  our  Directory  ;  been  devoted  to  correspondence  advertisements,  more  or  less  mysterious, 

you  can  easily  imagine  that  it  imposes  upon  a  woman.  Be-  When  the  epithet  "  agony  column"  was  first  applied  to  it  isnof  known, 
ing  no  longer  in  full  youth,  can  I  hope  to  keep  a  long  time  !  The  book  consists  mainly  of  the  most  interesting  advertisements  of  this 

fV,=  f^^D™nc,    ,  u:„i,\.i,«  ™,„„i  u„„   r«„  ™=   Z^A  „,\,?r.u   «     desenpuon,  published  between  1800  and  1870. Mr.  Howells  is  at 

the  tenderness  which  the  general  has  for  me,  and  which  re-    worfe  £n  a  ,ong  ..^  (0  ^  published  in  Scribrur*s. "  Contempo- 

sembies  in  its  violence  a  fit  of  delirium  ?       Bonaparte,  as  is  niry  socialism"  is  the  title  of  a  work  announced  in  Paris  by  Emile  de 

known,  wrote  love-letters  as  full  of  ardor  as  a  school-boy  of  Laveleye.     It  will  treat  of  communism  in  France,  socialism  in  Ger- 

fifteen.      Such    terms    as  "  your    picture,"  "  the    intoxicating  many,  nihilism  in  Russia,  and  internationalism  in  England  and   the 


evening  I  passed  with  you,"  "gentle  and  incomparable  Jose- 
phine," "  my  soul  is  crushed  with  grief,"  "  I  drink  on  your 
lips  and  your  heart  the  flame  which,  mio  duke  amor,  con- 
sumes me  ! " 

Numberless  stories  are  afloat  concerning  the  affairs  of  the 


United  States. James  R.  Osgood  &  Co.  have  published  a  pamph- 
let of  twenty-four  pages  entitled  "The  Story  of  Ireland."  It  is  by 
Dion  BoucicaulL  This  fact,  together  with  its  cheapness,  its  brevity, 
and  its  good  type,  ought  to  insure  it  a  wide  reading  and  an  extensive 

sale. The  London  Quarterly  Review  for  April  has  eight  articles. 

The  first  of  these  is  entitled  "  The  Revolutionary  Party,"  and  is  a  re- 
view of  speeches  by  Gladstone,  Chamberlain,  and   Bright,  and  of  arti- 


recently  wedded  couple,  Prince  Rudolph  of  Hapsburg  and  1  cles  in  The  Nineteenth  Century,  The  Fortnightly  Review,  and  certain 
the  Princess  Stephanie.     The  New  York  World  says  that  a   newspapers,  all  of  which  evidence  (according  to  the  writer)  revolution- 
brilliant  lie  has  been  invented  to  account  for  the  young  lady's  1  *>n?ry  tendencies     Issued  by  the  Leonard  Scott  Publishing  Company, 
,  1     j-      i  r  _   u  -c      41  Barclay  Street,  New  York. Cassell,  Petter,  Galpm  &  Co.,  Xew 

very  pretty  and  natural   display  of  emotion  at  her  magmfi- 1  :*.ork  hJe  sem  ^   -^  Magazixc  of  Art  fqr  Ma/  It  is  a  hand. 
cent  wedding  in  Vienna.     It  is  to  the  effect  that  the  princess  I  somely  illustrated  periodical,  selling  for  three  dollars  and  half  a  year.  . 

was  in  love  with  an  enterprising  American  whom  she  did  not  I  Single  numbers,  thirty-five  cents. If  the  widow  of  the  late  James 

see,  but  who  saw  her,  and  at  a  small  expense,  at  the  French  j  T.  Fields  does  not  provide  differently,  Messrs.  Howells  and  Aldrichand 
Exposition  of  1878,  for  a  minute  and  a  half,  while  the  lovers'  Miss  Lucy  Larcom  will  each  receive  five  thousand  dollars  at  the  widows 
good  angel,  in  the  form  of  a  voluble  Yankee,  button-holed  \  £^— f^  SfeSl^^£*n&^-533?-i 
her  papa  and  explained  to  him,  at  tremendous  length,  the  j  story  that  attracted  considerable  attention  some  three  or  four  years  ago. 
merits  of  a  patent  combined  mower  and  reaper.  As  the  '■  The  same  publishers  have  issued  a  pocket  handbook  of  English  syno- 
princess  had  then  attained  the  mature  age  of  fourteen,  noth' 
ing  is  more  likely  than  that  in  a  minute  and  a  half  she 
should  have  received  from  her  unobserved  admirer  an  im- 
pression which  will  make  the  imperial  throne,  whenever  she 
ascends  it,  as  comfortless  as  the  black  hair-cloth  sofa  of"  a 
New  England  best-room.  Another  version  of  the  wedding 
tears  is  given  by  the  New  York  Truth.  A  reporter  of  that 
paper  interviewed  some  prominent  Austrian  residents  of 
New  York,  from  whose  statements  it  would  seem  that  Prin- 
cess Stephanie  had  every  cause  to  burst  into  tears  at  her 
nuptials,  even  if  her  fascinating  American  lover  were  a  myth. 
They  declare  that  Rudolph's  reputation  in  Vienna  is  far  from 
immaculate,  and  the  number  of  girls  he  has  ruined  in  one 
portion  of  the  city  alone  is  said  to  be  legion.  This  may 
rationally  account  for  her  tears  at  the  wedding. 

Jones  calls  his  poetry  Virtue,  because  it  is  its  own  reward. 


nyms  by  L.  J.  Campbell.  It  contains  an  appendix  showing  the  correct 
minute  and  a  half  she'  use  of  prepositions,  and  has  a  collection  of  foreign  phrases.  It  is  a 
companion  volume  to  the  popular  pronouncing  handbook  issued  by  the 
same  firm  some  years  ago. "  Who  was  Paul  Grayson  ?"  is  the  lat- 
est book  by  John  Habberton.  It  is  a  story  of  Western  life  and  Indian 
adventure.  The  book  has  fifteen  spirited  illustrations,  and  was  written 
for  juvenile  readers.     Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers  ;  for  sale  here* 

by  Bancroft  &  Co. It  is  unkind  of  the  Washington  Republic  to 

say  :  "In  a  little  book  just  out,  called  '  Shadows  of  Shasta,'  Joaquin 
Miller  calls  the  Indian  'the  brightest,  bravest,  truest  man  alive.'  AH 
the  Indians  this  harlequin  poet  ever  saw  were  Modocs,  Klamaths,  and 
the  fish-eating  coast  Indians  of  Upper  California,  who  bear  no  more 
resemblance  to  a  savage  Sioux  warrior,  a  painted  Pawnee-Loup,  or  a 
mounted  Navajo  brave  in  war  costume,  than  a  professor  of  compara- 
tive anatomy  bears  to  an  Italian  brigand.  Joaquin  had  better  stick  to 
hysterical  verse.    He  knows  no  more  about  Indians  than  the  cow  which 

jumped  over  the  moon  knew  about  astronomy." "  Synnove  Sol- 

bakken  "  is  the  rugged-looking  and  smoothly  flowing  title  of  the  first 
volume  of  the  American  edition  of  Bjornstjerne  Bjornson's  works,  which 
were  translated  by  Professor  Anderson  for  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 


THE       ARGONAUT, 


ARGONAUT    NOVELETTES. 


Written  Expressly  for  this    Journal  by  a  Person  as  yet  At  Large. 
A  Tale  of  the  Orient. 

Many  years  ago  there  lived  a  certain  Caliph  of  Bagdad 
who  was  a  misogynist,  and  he  hated  the  women  with  an  ex- 
ceeding great  hatred,  so  much  so  that  the  harem  of  the  com- 
mander of  the  faithful,  filled  though  it  was  with  dark-eyed 
houris,  looked  not  upon  man's  face  from  the  rising  of  the 
sun  to  the  going  down  thereof.  For  the  caliph  said  that  all  the 
evil  which  Allah  permitted  to  desolate  this  fair  world  was 
caused  by  woman.  And  he  was  wont  to  say,  when  aught  of 
evil  was  brought  to  his  knowledge,   "  Bring  me  the  woman.'' 

Now  the  grand  vizier  liked  it  not,  forasmuch  as  woman- 
kind, to  him,  was  fair  to  look  upon,  and  he  loved  them  all 
with  an  exceeding  great  affection.  And  he  was  wont  to  seek 
for  incidents  and  accidents  wherein  figured  not  woman, 
wherewith  to  regale  his  royal  master's  ears.  And  he  found 
them  not,  and  lo  !  he  was  cast  down  in  spirit. 

But  it  came  to  pass  a  certain  day  that  the  Grand  Vizier 
entered  in  unto  the  presence  of  the  Caliph,  and  he  lifted  up 
his  voice,  saying  : 

"  O  mighty  Caliph,  Ruler  of  the  World,  King  of  Kings, 
Sword  of  the  Faith,  Favored  of  Allah,  and  of  Mohammed 
his  Prophet,  a  hod-carrier  has  tumbled  ofTn  a  scaffold  in  the 
next  block,  and  has  busted  his  cocoanut." 

"  By  the  beard  of  the  Prophet — mashallah  ! "  said  the  Ca- 
liph. 

"  Even  so,  mighty  Caliph,"  said  the  Vizier ;  "  he  is  mashed 
all  up." 

"  But  what  mattereth  the  fall  of  this  artificer  to  me?"  said 
the  Caliph  ;  "  is  he  not  a  Giaour  ?  " 

"  Even  so,  your  highness — from  Yrreland  ;  but  there  ain't 
no  woman  in  it,"  said  the  Vizier,  with  an  ill-repressed  chuckle. 

"  Dog  and  son  of  a  dog,  thou  liest !  "  roared  the  Caliph. 

"  But  there  ain't."  said  the  Vizier. 

"  Bring  hither  the  remains,"  said  the  Caliph.  "  We  will 
interrogate  them." 

The  remains  were  brought  in  on  a  stretcher. 

"Son  of  an  unbelieving  mother,"  said  the  Caliph,  "why 
dost  thou  thus  muss  up  the  streets  of  Bagdad?  Speak — 
and  truly,  Giaour,  or  on  thy  head  be  it." 

"  O  moighty  king,"  said  the  remains,  "ye  must  know  that 
I  was  a  carrying  of  me  hod  up  the  laddhers,  and  whin  I 
reached  the  schaffoldin'  I  stopped  and  tuk  a  look  below,  and 
there  was  the  puniest  craythur  I  ever  seen,  wid  eyes  like 
sloes,  and  an  iligant  ankle.  And  I  followed  her  wid  me  eyes, 
and  whin  she  reached  the  dhree-goods  store  at  the  corner, 
she  turned  and  looked  at  me,  and  dropped  her  veil ;  and  it 
upset  me  so,  your  highness,  that  I  lost  me  balance  and 
tumbled  off,  and  I'm  afeared  I've  bruck  me  back." 

"Slave,"  mused  the  Caliph,  "life  seemeth  dark  to  thee, 
but  perhaps  it  is  not  black.     Hast  thou  a  wife?" 

"  Divil  a  wan,  your  highness." 

"  Go  in  peace,  O  Giaour — thou  art  free,  and  shouldst  be 
happy.  I  " — and  the  miserable  man  turned  his  face  aside 
to  conceal  his  emotion — "  I  have  three  hundred  !"      "• 


After  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes'  conversation,  it  suddenly 
flashed  across  Algernon's  mind  that  he  had  been  living  on 
an  inhabited  island.  With  a  scream  of  joy  he  fell  senseless 
to  the  ground. 

He  had  tumbled. 

******** 

All  is  dazzle  and  glitter  in  the  Bullion  mansion.  The  fair 
Miranda,  though  long  she  wept  her  absent  lover,  had  at  last 
yielded  to  her  father's  wishes,  and  had  bestowed  her  hand 
upon  John  Gubbins,  a  prosperous  dealer  in  butter,  eggs,  and 
cheese.  The  fairest  of  San  Francisco's  fair  thronged  the 
mansion  on  Nob  Hill.  The  most  renowned  eaters  of  the 
upper  crust  were  getting  their  work  in.  No  man  with  any 
respect  for  his  stomach  ever  eats  the  under  crust. 

Suddenly  a  knock  was  heard.  Why  did  a  chill  pervade 
that  brilliant  gathering  ?  Who  can  tell  ?  Perhaps  it  was 
because  they  had  just  tackled  the  ice-cream. 

A  stalwart  form  pushed  its  way  through  the  throng.  It 
reached  the  room  where  stood  the  newly-wedded  couple. 
An  arm  of  iron  gripped  the  bride  around  the  waist ;  with  the 
other  a  way  was  made  through  the  guests.  As  she  felt  her- 
self borne  toward  the  door,  what  did  Miranda  do? 

Alas  !  she  kicked. 

"Fly  with  me,  Miranda!"  Algernon  passionately  mur- 
mured, as  he  bore  her  toward  the  door  ;  "yonder  stands  a 
California-Street  dummy.  We  will  hie  us  to  the  wilds  of  the 
Western  Addition,  where  none  dare  follow  !     Let  us " 

He  stopped  and  trembled.  A  mortal  weakness  seized 
him.  His  lovely  burden  slipped  from  his  grasp.  He  stag 
gered  and  fell  to  the  floor.  As  he  did  so  John  Gubbins 
emerged  from  the  doorway  where  he  had  concealed  himself, 
and,  laughing  harshly,  applied  his  dreadful  weapon  to  the 
prostrate  man's  head.  There  was  a  shudder,  a  quiver,  and 
all  was  over. 

John  Gubbins  had  slain  him  with  a  Limberger  cheese. 


A    Tale    of    the    Occident. 

"  And  you'll  always  be  true?" 

"  Miranda,  I  swear  it !" 

"  Truly  true  ?  " 

"  Fair  girl,  doubt  that  the  stars  are  fire,  but  never  doubt 
me  love.     Dost  thou  trust  me  ?  " 

"  Aye,  Algernon,  trust  thee  will  I  ever  ! " 

It  was  more  than  his  tailor  would  have  done.  But  we 
digress. 

"And  you,  Miranda,"  said  he,  "  will  you  be  true?  To- 
morrow I  sail  far  away  over  the  trackless  ocean,  over  the 
bosom  of  the  broad  Pacific,  toward  the  rising  sun,  toward 
the  cradle  of  mankind,  to  Asia  !" 

[This  was  not  original  with  Algernon.  He  had  been  read- 
ing it  in  a  Chronicle  editorial,  and  just  slung  it  in  to  show 
he  was  no  slouch  on  style.  However,  Miranda  did  not 
know  this.] 

"  When  I  am  far  away,"  he  went  on,  "  mid  the  temples  of 
antiquity,  and  the — the — and — and — and — Oh  !  Miranda  ! 
wilt  thou  then  be  true?" 

"Algernon,"  said  she,  in  low  yet  passionate  tones,  as  her 
great,  glowing,  gorgeous  eyes  gleamed  through  the  gloom, 
"  Algernon,  I  should  smile  ! " 

Algernon  pressed  the  fair  girl  fondiy  to  his  heart ;  then, 
as  he  kissed  her  passionately,  he  murmured  ; 

"  Farewell,  my  own,  my  Miranda — I  must  skip." 

******** 

The  mighty  ship  moved  out  of  the  harbor.  As  she 
passed,  a  form  might  have  been  seen  hanging  over  the  rail, 
gazing  with  straining  eyes  at  the  hill  where  stood  the  Bul- 
lion mansion.  It  was  the  form  of  Algernon  Boggs.  As  he 
gazed  upon  the  house  which  held  the  form  of  his  Miranda, 
he  moaned  in  agony. 

The  ship  has  passed  the  Golden  Gate.  She  is  out  upon 
the  ocean.  Still  the  same  form  might  have  been  seen  hang- 
ing over  the  rail.     Still  does  it  moan. 

'  "  Oh  ! "  groaned  Algernon,  "  why  did  I  want  to  go  to 
Japan  ?  I  wish  I  was  dead  !  If  I  had  had  any  sense,  I 
would  have  gone  to — E-u-r-o-fi-e!n 

Let  us  draw  a  scene  over  this  painful  ail.  ■ 

******** 

"Avast  there!  Belay  your  foksl  amidships  !  Haul  taut 
your  studdinsl  ! "  thus  roared  the  captain.  But  it  was  too 
late.  The  mighty  ship  struck  a  sunken  rock,  and  adjourned. 
But  one  man  escaped.     He  swam  to  the  nearest  shore. 

This  shore  was  the  Farallone  Islands. 

This  man  was  Algernon  Boggs. 

******** 

Months  rolled  by.  To  the  lonely  exile  upon  the  rocky 
isle  they  seemed  years.  He  was  slowly  growing  old.  His 
mustache  had  grown  so  he  could  catch  hold  of  it. 

Where  was  Miranda  then  ? 

******** 

One  day  he  concluded  to  go  to  the  other  end  of  the  island. 
As  he  toiled  painfully  over  the  rocks  where  the  hand  of  man 
had  never  pressed  its  foot,  what  did  he  see  ? 

A  light-house. 

And  some  men. 

And  some  boats. 


'TO    BE    SHOT    AT    SIX." 


The  Melancholy  Fate  of  a  French  War  Correspondent  in  Tunis. 


OLD    FAVORITES. 


Ode. 

[Written  on  the  occasion  of  decorating   the  graves  of  the  Confederate  dead,  at 

Magnolia  Cemetery,  Charleston,  South  Carolina.] 

Sleep  sweetly  in  your  humble  graves — 

Sleep,  martyrs  of  a  fallen  cause ! 
Though  yet  no  marble  column  craves 
The  pilgrim  here  to  pause. 

In  seeds  of  laurel  in  the  earth 

The  blossom  of  your  fame  is  blown. 

And  somewhere,  waiting  for  its  birth. 
The  shaft  is  in  the  stone  ! 

Meanwhile,  behalf  the  tardy  years 

Which  keep  in  trust  your  storied  tombs, 

Behold !   your  sisters  bring  their  tears. 
And  these  memorial  blooms. 

Small  tributes !   but  your  shades  will  smile 
More  proudly  on  these  wreaths  to-day, 

Than  when  some  cannon -mouldered  pile 
Shall  overlook  this  bay. 

Stoop,  angels,  hither  from  the  skies  ! 

There  is  no  holier  spot  of  ground 
Than  where  defeated  valor  lies,  « 

By  mourning  beauty  crowned  !  — Henry  Timrod. 

How    Sleep   the    Brave. 
How  sleep  the  brave  who  sink  to  rest 
By  all  their  country's  wishes  blest  ! 
When  Spring,  with  dewy  fingers  cold, 
Returns  to  deck  their  hallowed  mould, 
She  there  shall  dress  a  sweeter  sod 
Than  Fancy's  feet  have  ever  trod. 

By  fairy  hands  their  knell  is  rung  ; 
By  forms  unseen  their  dirge  is  sung ; 
There  Honor  comes,  a  pilgrim  gray. 
To  bless  the  turf  that  wraps  their  clay, 
And  freedom  shall  a  while  repair 
To  dwell  a  weeping  hermit  there  ! 

—  William  Collins, 

Requiem. 
Breathe,  trumpets,  breathe  slow  notes  of  saddest  wailing ; 

Sadly  responsive  peal,  ye  muffled  drums. 
Comrades,  with  downcast  eyes  and  muskets  trailing, 

Attend  him  home  :   the  youthful  warrior  comes, 

Upon  his  shield,  upon  his  shield  returning, 
Borne  from  the  field  of  batde  where  he  felL 

Glory  and  grief  together  clasped  in  mourning, 
His  fame,  his  fate,  with  sobs  exulting  tell. 

Wrap  round  his  breast  the  flag  his  breast  defended — 
His  country's  flag,  in  battle's  front  unrolled; 

For  it  he  died  ;   on  earth  forever  ended, 

His  brave  young  life  fives  in  each  sacred  fold. 

With  proud,  proud  tears,  by  tinge  of  shame  untainted, 

Bear  him,  and  lay  him  gently  in  his  grave. 
Above  the  hero  write,  the  young,  half-sainted, 
"  His  country  asked  his  life,  his  life  he  gave." — George  Lunt. 


The  Lost  Leader. 
Just  for  a  handful  of  silver  he  left  us, 

Just  for  a  riband  to  stick  in  his  coat-  - 
Found  the  one  gift  of  which  Fortune  bereft  us, 

Lost  all  the  others  she  lets  us  devote ; 
They,  with  the  gold  to  give,  doled  him  out  silver, 

So  much  was  theirs  who  so  little  allowed  : 
How  all  our  copper  had  gone  for  his  service  ! 

Rags — were  they  purple  his  heart  had  been  proud. 
We  that  had  loved  him  so,  followed  him,  honored  him, 

Lived  in  his  mild  and  magnificent  eye, 
Learned  his  great  language,  caught  his  clear  accents. 

Made  him  our  pattern  to  live  and  to  die  ! 
Shakespeare  was  of  us,  Milton  was  for  us, 

Burns,  Shelley,  were  with  us — they  watch  irom  their  graves 
He  alone  breaks  from  the  van  and  the  freemen, 

He  alone  sinks  to  the  rear  and  the  slaves  ! 

We  shall  march  prospering — not  thro'  his  presence  ; 

Songs  may  inspirit  us — not  from  his  lyre; 
Deeds  will  be  done — while  he  boasts  his  quiescence. 

Still  bidding  crouch  whom  the  rest  bade  aspire : 
Blot  out  his  name,  then,  record  one  lost  soul  more, 

One  task  more  declined,  one  more  footpath  untrod, 
One  more  devil 's-triumph  and  sorrow  for  angels, 

One  WTong  more  to  man,  one  more  insult  to  God ! 
Life's  night  begins  !    let  him  never  come  back  to  us  ! 

There  would  be  doubt,  hesitation  and  pain, 
Forced  praise  on  our  .part — the  glimmer  of  twilight. 

Never  glad,  confident  morning  again  ! 
Best  fight  on  well,  for  we  taught  him — strike  gallantly, 

Menace  our  heart  ere  we  master  his  own  ; 
Then  let  him  receive  the  new  knowledge,  and  wait  us. 

Pardoned  in  heaven,  the  first  by  the  throne! 

— Robert  Browning. 


[TRANSLATED  FOR  THE  "  ARGONAUT '    FROM  THE  FRENCH  OF  ALBERT  M1LLAUD.] 

A  terrible  example  has  been  made  in  Tunis.  One  of  the 
special  correspondents  attached  to  the  expedition  now  in  the 
field  against  the  Khroumirs  was  Camille  Farcy,  well  known 
as  a  brilliant  writer.  He  had  long  been  connected  with  La 
France,  one  of  the  leading  journals.  The  army  which  he 
was  detailed  to  accompany  was  that  of  General  Forgemol. 
This  officer  is  a  martinet,  and  entertains  the  most  rigid  ideas 
regarding  discipline.  Before  the  expedition  left  Algiers,  he, 
in  conjunction  with  General  Vincendon,  concocted  the  fol- 
lowing pledge,  which  all  the  journalists  were  obliged  to  sign  : 

"  I, ,  promise  upon  my  honor  to  transmit  no  in- 
formation whatever,  either  by  telegraph  or  by  mail,  or  by  any  other 
means,  without  first  having  submitted  my  manuscript  to  the  examina- 
tion of  the  officer  commanding  the  expedition,  or  to  such  officer  or  offi- 
cers as  he  may  delegate  that  power  to.  1  further  agree  that  any  failure 
to  keep  this  pledge  will  expose  me  to  the  rigors  of  martial  law. 

(Signed} . ' ' 

This  document  was  signed  by  all  the  correspondents  at- 
tached to  the  expedition.  When  Farcy's  turn  came,  he  took 
the  pen;  but  it  was  with  evident  reluctance  that  he  signed. 
When  he  had  done  so,  he  said  to  Forgemol : 

'*  General,  I  sign  this  document  only  because  I  am  forced 
to  do  so  ;  because  without  doing  so  I  could  not  fulfill  my 
duty  as  a  correspondent ;  because  without  doing  so  I  could 
not  accompany  the  expedition.  But  I  warn  you,  sir,  that  I 
shall  speak  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth,  touching  such  matters  as  may  come  under  my  obser- 
vation." And  with  a  defiant  glance  at  the  general,  Camille 
withdrew. 

The  old  general  gnawed  his  grizzled  mustache  to  conceal 
his  wrath.  He  did  what  perhaps  most  men  would  have 
done — he  set  a  spy  to  dog  the  footsteps  of  Farcy. 

The  expedient  was  successful.  Two  evenings  after,  the 
spy  detected  the  journalist,  under  a  disguise,  quilting  the 
camp.  He  followed,  and  saw  him  deposit  a  large  envelope 
in  one  of  the  minor  postoffices  upon  the  Algerian  frontier. 
He  was  at  once  arrested,  and  conducted  to  Forgemol's 
headquarters. 

"  Aha  !  "  said  the  general,  "  at  it  already,  my  fine  fellow. 
Well,  what  have  we  here?"  and  he  seized  and  broke  open 
the  envelope.  "  Hum — addressed  to  La  France.  Evidently 
some  correspondence  which  you  were  sending  without  my 
knowledge." 

"  Yes,  general,"  said  Farcy,  calmly. 

"  Let  us  see  what  it  is,5'  said  Forgemol,  as  he  began  to 
peruse  the  letter. 

"General,"  said  Farcy,  coldly,  "permit  me  to  remind  you 
that  you  are  violating  private  correspondence." 

"  Private  correspondence  !  Bah  !  "  retorted  Forgemol. 
"  Very  private,  indeed  ;  all  Paris  would  know  it  in  another 
day,"  and  he  resumed  his  reading. 

There  were  some  severe  strictures  in  the  letter  upon  the 
conduct  of  the  campaign.  Forgemol's  reading  was  inter- 
rupted by  oaths,  and  when  he  finished  he  was  purple  with 
wrath. 

"So,"  said  he,  grimly,  "you  consider  yourself  competent 
to  judge  of  the  operations  of  a  general  in  the  field,  do  you  ? 
Well,  sir,  you  shall  have  a  taste  of  martial  law  to  add  to 
your  knowledge  of  military  affairs." 

Farcy  disdained  to  defend  himself.  A  court-martial  was 
immediately  convened.  Its  proceedings  were  summary — 
its  sentence  short  ;  "  Camille  Farcy  is  condemned  to  be  shot 
at  six  in  the  morning." 

It  was  then  midnight.  The  doomed  man  was  placed  in 
charge  of  a  lieutenant  and  a  squad  of  soldiers,  put  upon  a 
special  train,  and  he  was  borne  swiftly  to  the  capital  city, 
Algiers,  where  the  execution  was  to  take  place. 

At  half-past  five  o'clock  the  train  dashed  into  the  city.  It 
passed  under  the  walls  of  the  palace  where  Albert  Grevy, 
the  governor-general,  lives  in' state.  The  windows  were 
brightly  lighted,  and  the  strains  of  a  waltz  were  borne  to  the 
ears  of  the  prisoner.     The  governor  was  giving  a  ball. 

"  You  have  half  an  hour  in  which  to  prepare  for  death," 
said  the  lieutenant,  compassionately  ;  "  would  you  like  to 
have  me  send  for  a  priest  ?  " 

"  I  suppose,"  said  Farcy,  "you  will  grant  my  last  request?" 

"Yes." 

"Then  let  me  go  to  the  ball.  1  would  like  to  have  a  waltz 
before  I  die." 

The  officer bowed,and  repaired  to  Monsieur  Grevy's  palace. 

"  His  request  shall  be  granted,"  said  the  president's  brother. 
"  Who  could  refuse  a  dying  man's  request  ?  Bring  him  here; 
he  shall  dance  with  my  daughter." 

And  it  was  done.  The  last  moments  of  his  life  were  spent 
upon  a  ball-room  floor. 

At  six  o'clock  the  officer  spoke  : 

"The  file  is  waiting,"  said  he. 

"Let  us  go,"  said  Farcy.  He  saluted  the  dancers,  and 
withdrew.  When  he  reached  the  ground  where  the  file  was 
awaiting  him,  he  refused  to  allow  his  eyes  to  be  bandaged, 
and  demanded  permission  to  give  the  word  of  command. 

"May  all  journalists  do  as  I  have  done,"  said  he  ;  "it  is 
their  duty."     Then,  folding  his  arms,  he  cried  : 

"  Fire  ! " 

The  crash  of  the  muskets  rang  out  on  the  morning  air 
Camille  Farcy  fell  dead,  pierced  with  balls. 

The  vengeance  of  General  Forgemol  was  accomplished. 


pi  he  above  story  is  a  lie.  It  is  a  good  lie,  however,  and  we  present  it 
to  the  Argonaut  readers  for  two  reasons  :  the  first  is,  that  it  is  not  one 
of  those  lies  which  might  not  have  happened  had  they  been  uue  ;  the 
second,  that  it  succeeded  in  entrapping  The  Aurora,  which  is  the  papal 
organ,  published  at  Rome.  This  journal  piously  remarks  that  it  is  evi- 
dently divine  retribution  which  has  been  wrought  upon  the  journalist, 
in  view  of  the  impious  nature  of  the  secular  press.  It  concludes  with 
some  moral  reflections  upon  the  scoffer  who  refused  to  have  a  priesL 
If  you  have  been  entrapped,  reader,  so  has  the  organ  of  the  infallible 
Vatican.] 

[After "the  above  was  in  type,  we  noticed  that  the  Examiner  ol  Thurs 
day  had  swallowed  the  same  yam,  and  also  moralized  thereon.  Our 
esteemed  contemporary  fatuously  remarks:  "According  to  stern  mili 
tary  law  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  Farcy's  guilt.  He  not  only  broke 
his  solemn  written  pledge,  but  the  disguise  which 
carrying  his  letter  to  the  postoffice  was  a  tacit  admii=: 
he  was  doing  wrong."    We  extend  our  sympathies  t 
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Some  six  years  ago — when  Grant  was  President  and 
Conkling  was  the  power  behind  the  throne  ;  when  Sargent 
was  Senator,  and  Gorham,  Carr,  Pinney,  and  La  Grange  were 
the  California  ring  ;  when  they  had  all  the  patronage  of 
government  ;  when  Montanya  &  Co.  could  furnish  supplies 
for  the  Navy  Yard,  and  Tom  Rogers  could  enter  into  large 
government  contracts ;  when  no  man  could  get  employment 
under  Tom  Shannon,  in  the  Custom  House,  unless  he  could 
come  up  to  the  then  standard  of  civil  service  ;  when  only 
honest  men  in  the  mint  were  watched  ;  when  barrels  of  cop- 
per disappeared,  and  zinc  was  mysteriously  disposed  of — 
there  was  found,  in  a  livery  stable,  in  El  Dorado  County,  a 
very  worthy  stage-driver  by  the  name  of  Frank  Page.  The 
credit  of  his  discovery  is  attributed  to  Senator  Sargent.  It 
was  possible — under  the  then  condition  and  management  of 
our  party,  when  adventurers  manipulated  the  organization, 
when  loot  and  plunder  was  the  governing  motive  of  politics — 
to  send  such  a  man  to  Congress,  and  Page  was  elected. 
Honest  as  horse-traders  usually  are,  intelligent  as  it  is  neces- 
sary for  any  one  to  be  to  successfully  manage  a  country 
livery-  stable  and  a  stage -line  of  broncos  and  jump-wagons; 
with  the  manners  and  deportment  of  a  stable-keeper,  with  in- 
dustry and  good  habits,  he  filled  the  position  of  member  of 
Congress  with  as  much  credit  to  himself  and  to  the  body  to 
which  he  belonged  as  could  be  expected  of  so  uneducated 
and  ill-informed  a  person.  He  was  again,  and  for  the  third 
time,  elected.  His  district  was  so  strongly  Republican  that 
all  that  was  demanded  was  a  nomination.  How  he  man- 
aged to  secure  a  nomination  is  understood  by  those  who  ap- 
preciate the  peculiar  kind  of  politics  that  prevailed  under 
the  reign  to  which  we  refer.  In  process  of  time  this  man 
developed  into  a  candidate  for  Governor.  He  has  a  right  to 
think  that  for  this  office  the  Republican  party  does  not  de- 
mand the  highest  order  of  talent.  He  has  a  right  to  anti- 
cipate accidents  in  State  conventions  that  may  result  in  the 
candidacy  of  very  questionable  and  very  inferior  material, 
and  Page  aspires.  He  has  a  warrant — in  the  history  of  the 
success  of  many  prominent  Republicans — for  believing  that 
patronage  is  a  stepping  stone  to  advancement ;  that  political 
power  in  the  distribution  of  offices  is  an  equivalent  to  intel- 
lectual capacity,  integrity,  and  patriotism.  So  he  puts  forth 
all  his  efforts  to  secure  places  in  the  Custom  House,  Mint, 
Postoffice,  and  other  positions  for  those  whom  he  thinks  will 
be  useful  to  him.  He  succeeds  with  such  men  as  Shannon, 
Coey,  Higby  and  La  Grange.  He  failed  with  Henry  L. 
Dodge.  He  forgot  that  Dodge  had  succeeded  La  Grange  ; 
that  the  revolution  in  the  party  had  begun  ;  that  the  party 
loafers  and  political  blackguards  no  longer  controlled  ap- 
pointments in  California  ;  that  Grant  was  no  longer  Presi- 
dent ;  that  Eugene  Sullivan  had  succeeded  Shannon  as  Col- 
lector of  the  Port ;  that  Hartson  had  replaced  Higby ; 
that  Black-and-Tan  no  longer  took  tribute  for  places  ;  that 
General  John  F.  Miller  was  Senator  of  the  United  States 
instead  of  Senator  Sargent'  (who  discovered  Page).  He 
■  that  the  recent  State  conventions  were  controlled 
gentlemen  ;  that  the  delegates  to  the  Chicago  con- 
-n  that  nominated  Garfield  were  gentlemen.     He  had 


evidently  forgotten  that  himself  and  his  clique  and  his 
kind  had  had  their  day  in  California  politics,  and  he  under- 
took a  quarrel  with  the  Superintendent  of  the  Branch  Mint 
because  he  would  not  keep  his  kind  in  office.  He  undertook 
to  cause  the  removal  of  Henry  L.  Dodge.  He  preferred 
false  charges  against  him.  He  made  unfounded  accusations. 
Any  one  desiring  a  more  specific  statement  of  Mr.  Page,  his 
character,  and  the  motives  that  govern  him,  is  referred  to 
the  San  Francisco  Chronicle^  of  Wednesday,  May  25,  on 
the  second  column  of  the  second  page.  The  Page  conspiracy 
against  Mr.  Dodge  has  failed.  It  was  well  it  failed,  because 
Mr.  Dodge  is  an  honest  and  an  honorable  man,  has  made 
an  honest  administration  of  his  office,  and,  as  against  Mr. 
Page  and  his  co-conspirators,  is  sustained  by  every  honora- 
ble, and  clean-handed,  and  honest-minded  Republican  gen- 
tleman in  California  who  knows  him.  Mr.  Page  will  not  be 
a  candidate  for  Governor,  nor  again  a  candidate  for  Con- 
gress. He  is  relegated  to  the  livery-stable,  broncos,  and 
jump-wagons  of  his  early,  and  useful,  and  respectable  oc- 
cupation. 

It  is  always  embarrassing  to  us  when  a  political  sen- 
sation continues  for  more  than  a  week.  The  Argonaut 
exhausts  itself  by  disposing  of  the  entire  subject  in  an  edi- 
torial, and  regrets  to  be  compelled  again  to  refer  to  it.  The 
daily  press  is  more  favorably  situated  ;  it  writes  upon  the 
same  subject  every  day,  and  the  readers,  becoming  accus- 
tomed to  the  topic,  don't  mind  it.  Last  week  we  said  all 
there  was  to  say  concerning  Conkling^s  retirement  from  the 
Senate  ;  nothing  that  he  has  done  or  can  do,  and  nothing 
that  the  Legislature  of  New  York  or  his  friends  can  do,  will 
at  all  relieve  him  from  his  awkward  attitude.  He  has  made 
a  conspicuous  ass  of  himself.  He  has  sulked  like  a  spoiled 
child.  He  has  provoked  an  unnecessary  quarrel  with  the 
administration,  and  has  been  punished  for  it.  Since  the 
moment  that  General  Garfield  was  nominated  at  Chicago, 
Conkling  has  been  angry,  sullen,  and  resentful  toward  him. 
He  did  not  go  into  the  campaign  till  it  was  manifest  that 
Garfield  would  be  President  ;  not  till  he  was  dragged  to  the 
encounter  by  all  the  great  financial  and  material  interests  of 
New  York  ;  not  till  his  friends  and  his  followers  had  first 
entered  the  arena  for  the  fight.  The  bugle  had  sounded,  the 
action  had  begun,  and  victory  had  proclaimed  itself  before 
Conkling  or  Grant  came  to  the  battle-front.  They  came  as 
the  camp-followers  came  at  Bannockburn  :  they  came  for 
spoils.  Now  they  are  angry  and  resentful  that  they  are  not 
allowed  to  plunder  the  dead,  and  carry  off  the  loot  from  a 
field  that  others  won.  It  is  a  shameful  misrepresentation  of 
the  facts  of  the  history  of  the  last  political  campaign  to  at- 
tribute the  victory  to  the  exertions  of  Conkling  and  Grant, 
or  either  of  them.  Had  Blaine,  Sherman,  Windom,  and  the 
other  Presidential  candidates  acted  in  the  same  manner ; 
had  the  orators  and  workers  of  the  party,  or  any  considera- 
ble part  of  the  rank  and  file,  exhibited  the  same  sullen  and 
jealous  indifference  to  the  party  as  did  these  over-estimated 
and  over-honored  leaders,  Hancock  would  now  be  President. 
We  resent  the  claim  of  these  two  political  malcontents  as 
insolent  and  cheeky  pretension,  and  charge  that  their  whole 
conduct  since  the  Chicago  Convention  evidences  the  fact  as 
we  state  it.  There  was  a  time,  after  President  Garfield's 
election,  when  they  were  willing  to  be  reconciled  to  a  Repub- 
lican triumph.  The  sole  condition  of  that  reconciliation 
was  that  they  be  allowed  to  steal  the  entire  fruits  of  the  vic- 
tory. If  General  Garfield  had  been  ungrateful  enough  and 
base  enough  to  buy  peace  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  friends, 
his  honor,  and  his  manly  pride,  he  could  have  avoided  a 
conflict  with  Conkling  and  Grant.  If  he  had  sacrificed 
Blaine  and  Windom  ;  if  he  had  antagonized  Sherman  ;  if  he 
had  ignored  Robertson;  if  he  had  turned  his  back  upon  the 
honorable  men  who  composed  the  minority  in  New  York, 
and  upon  the  honorable  men  who  composed  the  majority  in 
the  National  Convention  ;  if  he  had  given  to  Conkling  the 
unchallenged  and  unquestioned  dispensation  of  all  the  pa- 
tronage of  New  York,  and  to  Cameron  all  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  to  Logan  all  of  Illinois,  and  to  them  and  their  allies 
combined  all  the  patronage  of  all  the  other  States  ;  if  he 
had  retained  all  the  staff  officers,  biographers,  flatterers, 
friends,  relatives,  parasites,  and  body-lice  of  General  Grant 
in  office,  he  might  have  had  peace.  But  it  would  have  been 
peace  with  a  shameless  disregard  of  all  who  had  served  him 
and  served  the  Republican  party.  That  he  did  not  accept 
this  cowardly  compromise,  and  did  not  enter  into  the  dis- 
honorable truce  ;  that  he  grasped  the  position  and  forced 
the  fight  from  the  beginning,  every  manly  man  in  the  nation 
will  applaud.  The  country  will  support  him,  and  the  Re- 
publican party  will  stand  by  him.  If,  resulting  from  a  pre- 
arranged plot,  Mr.  Conkling  and  his  friends  can  intrigue  his 
return  to  the  Senate  of  the  L'nited  States,  he  will  have 
gained  nothing.  Vindications  do  not  come  from  political 
tricks  successfully  played.  Popular  indorsements  are  not 
the  outcome  of  the  art  of  legerdemain.  If  Mr.  Conkling  is 
not  returned  to  the  Senate,  he  will  return  to  his  pent-up 
Utica  like  a  wet  rooster  without  comb  or  crow — a  turkey- 
gobbler  without  a  strut.  He  is  now  at  work  with  the  Albany 
lobby  to  regain  what,  in  his  anger  and  vain  pretensions,  he 
threw  away,  and  it  is  not  a  dignified  nor  a  graceful  thing  for 


the  proud  Mr.  Conkling  to  do.  To  keep  up  the  simile  of 
the  dunghill,  we  see  him  now  scratching  for  dear  life  with 
Stoughton,  Van  Cott,  Lawson,  Strahan,  McDougal,  Erhart, 
Enstein,  Rook,  Jake  Patterson,  Barney  Biglin,  Sharp, 
Smythe,  Piatt,  Folger,  and  the  Vice-President  scratching  be- 
side him — old  office-holders,  parly  expectants,  and  political 
fossils.  With  them  it  is  root  hog  or  die.  And  suppose  Sena- 
tor Conkling  is  returned  to  the  Senate,  he  brings  back  no 
added  power.  He  is  not  indorsed  ;  he  is  only  whitewashed 
— whitewashed  with  tub  and  brush  of  his  own  procurement. 
Robertson  is  Collector  of  New  York.  Other  senators  will 
not  stand  in  greater  awe  of  Conkling.  Blaine  will  still  be 
behind  the  throne.  Garfield  will  still  be  President.  The 
Republican  press  will  still  live  to  comment ;  the  Republican 
party  will  still  survive  to  think  ;  and  Republicans  will  still 
dare  to  express  their  opinions. 


It  has  never  been  the  policy  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  acquire  any  colonial  dependencies.  Gen- 
eral Grant  did,  at  one  time,  conceive  the  idea  of  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  island  of  Santo  Domingo,  and  in  the  ante-bellum 
times  we  heard  an  occasional  expression  in  favor  of  annex- 
ing Cuba,  by  purchase,  or  otherwise  obtaining  it  from  Spain.' 
The  sentiment  in  favor  of  extending  our  jurisdiction  and  sov- 
ereignty to  any  of  the  islands  of  the  oceans  that  sur- 
round our  present  country  has  never  gained  much  headway. 
Since  the  War  of  the  Rebellion — or,  perhaps  it  is  better  to 
say,  since  the  abolition  of  slavery — there  has  been  very  little 
disposition  to  extend  our  political  area.  It  is  probable  that 
the  purchase  of  the  Alaska  territory  would  have  found  a 
more  serious  opposition  if  it  had  possessed  a  larger  popula- 
tion, or  had  been  supposed  to  involve  any  special  complica- 
tions in  its  political  control.  There  is  here  and  there  an  ex- 
ceptional person  who  dreams  of  extending  our  possessions 
southward  by  acquiring  the  whole  or  a  part  of  Mexico  ; 
there  is  a  commercial  sentiment  indulged  in  by  a  few  people 
who  dream  of  annexing  Canada ;  but  the  general,  and  we 
think  the  better,  sentiment  of  the  country  disfavors  any  fur- 
ther territorial  acquisition,  and  is  especially  opposed  to  the 
acquisition  of  any  considerable  number  of  foreign  people, 
speaking  another  language,  and  whose  laws,  language,  and 
traditions  are  not  in  harmony  with  ours.  There  are  certain 
strong  reasons  why  the  Sandwich  Islands  should  become  a 
part  of  our  country  ;  these  reasons  are  more  apparent  to  the 
people  of  our  side  of  the  continent,  and  appeal  to  our  local 
interests.  And  yet  we  think  there  is  no  well-defined  senti- 
ment in  California  that  favors  their  acquisition.  At  present 
we  have  with  this  pocket-kingdom  a  treaty  of  commercial 
reciprocity.  It  has  worked  well  for  our  merchants,  and  has 
injured  no  national  interest.  It  has  given  our  countrymen 
upon  those  islands  a  large  influence,  with  a  moral  and  politi- 
cal ascendency  that  it  would  not  be  well  to  disturb.  Its 
trade  is  very  desirable  and  profitable  to  a  limited  number  of 
our  merchants,  and,  under  certain  conditions  and  modifica- 
tions, it  is  perhaps  desirable  that  this  treaty  should  be  ex- 
tended. It  would  be  perhaps  good  policy  for  our  Govern- 
ment to  make  similar  treaties  with  all  the  small  and  unim- 
portant nations  that  surround  us — with  Mexico,  and  the  re- 
publics of  Central  and  South  America  ;  with  Japan  ;  with 
Corea,  and  other  islands  under  native  dominion.  These 
small  countries  would  be  thus  thrown  into  more  intimate 
commercial  relations,  and  we  would  obtain  our  share  of  their 
trade.  As  a  rule,  their  productions  would  not  come  into 
competition  with  anything  we  produce.  Such  treaties  of 
commercial  reciprocity  would  favor  our  manufacturing,  com- 
mercial, and  inland  transportation  interests,  without  in  any 
appreciable  degree  affecting  our  agricultural  industry.  The 
great  nations  of  Europe  are  our  rivals — England,  Germany, 
and  France — and  not  the  small  countries  and  feeble  peoples 
that  are  our  continent  and  island  neighbors.  While  we  are 
not  ambitious  to  acquire  the  dominion  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  we  can  not  permit  them  to  fall  under  the  political 
supremacy  of  any  other  power.  Neither  England,  nor 
France,  nor  Germany  must  be  permitted  to  intrigue  for 
them,  nor  be  allowed  to  acquire  any  political  influence  within 
them,  nor  to  loan  money  to  their  government  or  their  king, 
nor  in  any  way  to  obtain  a  lien  upon  their  lands  or  their  rev- 
enues. Especially  have  we  a  right  to  be  jealous  of  any  at- 
tempt upon  the  part  of  China  to  acquire  any  foothold  upon 
these  islands  that  shall  prejudice  our  commercial  or  labor 
interests.  The  Sandwich  Islands  can  not  be  allowed  to  es- 
tablish at  our  gate  a  Chinese  workshop,  and  no  government 
in  the  world  must  be  permitted  to  plant  guns  or  build  fort- 
resses within  its  boundaries.  The  Hawaiian  kingdom  is  a 
small  farm  in  the  neighborhood  of  our  great  plantation.  It 
is  our  poor  neighbor.  It  is  entitled  to  our  friendly  offices 
and  to  our  protection.  We  must  see  that  its  owner  wants  for 
nothing  ;  we  must  also  see  that  in  his  house  he  harbors  no 
enemies  to  us,  and  that  rfi  his  fields  there  shall  grow  no  this- 
tles or  ill  weeds  the  seeds  of  which  may  be  blown  over  our 
estate  ;  and  it  must  be  neither  sold  nor  mortgaged  to  an 
enemy.  We  presume  that  our  State  Department  is  keeping 
good  watch  over  his  traveling  majesty  the  King  of  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  and  will  look  to  it  that  he  brings  home  to  his 
coral-girt  realm  no  complications  to  disturb  his  or  its  rela- 
tions with  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 
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OLLA-PODRIDA. 


On  Monday  next,  all  throughout  our  broad,  free  land,  will 
gather  loved  ones  and  mourners  to  decorate  the  graves  of 
our  dead  soldiers — the  brave  and  gallant  men  who  fell  in  de- 
fense of  the  land  they  loved ;  who  laid  down  their  lives  in 
obedience  to  a  patriotic  sentiment ;  who  left  homes,  and 
wives,  and  little  ones  ;  who  periled  all  and  lost  all  that  the 
country  might  survive  in  its  integrity — that  it  might  be  for- 
ever the  home  of  free  men.  In  all  the  broad  Northland, 
in  the  national  cemeteries,  where  the  untableted  dead  lie 
mouldering,  in  the  village  churchyard,  in  God's  consecrated 
acres  where  the  "humble  and  loved  ones  lie,  at  the  nation's 
capital  where  heroes  rest  beneath  sculptured  marble  and 
moulded  bronze — there  will  gather  a  grateful  people  to  bear 
the  tribute  of  flowers  and  pay  the  homage  of  tears  ;  to  re- 
call with  song  and  story,  with  poem  and  oration,  the  splen- 
did service  of  men  who  died  for  their  country.  In  all  the 
borders,  too,  of  the  sunny  Southland  there  will  gather 
around  the  graves  of  the  loved  and  honored  dead,  their 
fallen  heroes,  mourning  friends  who  will  decorate  their  graves, 
and  weeping  over  them  will  forget  (let  us  hope)  the  causes 
that  demanded  the  bloody  strife,  and  accept  the  splendid  re- 
sults that  came  to  them  and  to  the  country  from  a  lost  cause. 
There  should  not  be  a  grave  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  pine 
or  within  the  shadow  of  the  palm  upon  which  the  forgiving 
hand  of  the  enemy  should  not  drop  a  flower.  When  the  sun 
goes  down  on  Decoration  Day  there  should  not  be  a  grave 
in  all  our  generous  North  where  a  Southern  soldier  lies, 
without  some  fragrant  flower  or  blossom,  emblem  of  a  for- 
gotten strife,  evidencing  that  with  his  poor  mouldering  form 
all  resentments  are  buried.  Let  us  hope  that  where  our 
brave  boys  in  blue  lie  buried  beneath  Southern  soil  that 
some  kind  hand  will  scatter  flowers  over  their  graves,  in 
token  that  the  unkind  memories  of  the  civil  war  are  forgot- 
ten. For  who  that  bears  within  him  a  kindly  heart  "  can 
look  down  upon  the  grave  of  an  enemy  and  not  feel  a  com- 
punctious throb  that  he  should  ever  have  warred  with  the 
poor  handful  of  earth  that  lies  mouldering  before  him"?  It 
is  time  that  all  the  bitter  recollections  of  our  civil  war  should 
pass  away.  More  than  half  the  generation  that  participated 
in  the  bloody  strife  has  gone  down  to  the  grave.  In  the 
breasts  of  survivors  the  hot  blood  of  passion  has  had  ample 
time  to  cool  with  age.  The  cause  that  led  to  the  encounter 
of  arms  no  longer  shadows  a  free  land  ;  no  longer  is  heard 
within  our  borders  the  clanking  chains  that  manacled  the 
slave.  So,  when  we  go  out  to  the  resting-place  of  our  dead 
heroes,  "to  the  holy  spot  of  ground  where  valor  lies,"  let  us 
bear  to  the  graves  of  all  the  impartial  tribute  of  a  generous 
forgiveness  to  enemies,  and  a  loving,  gratified  recollection  of 

friends : 

"  So,  with  an  equal  splendor, 
The  morning  sun-rays  fall, 
With  a  touch  impartially  tender, 
On  the  blossoms  blooming  for  all : 
Under  the  sod  and  the  dew, 

Waiting  the  judgment  day  ; 
Broidered  with  gold,  the  Blue, 
Mellowed  with  gold,  the  Gray." 

Let  our  soldiers  of  the  victorious  cause  go  out  to  decorate 

the  graves  of  their  brave  comrades  in  arms,  "  lovingly  laden 

with  flowers,  alike  for  the  friend  and  the  foe." 

"So,  when  the  summer   callelh, 
On  forest  and  field  of  grain, 
With  an  equal  murmur  falleth 
The  cooling  drip  of  the  rain  : 
Under  the  sod  and  the  dew, 

Waiting  the  judgment  day  ; 
Wet  with  the  rain,  the  Blue, 
Wet  with  the  rain,  the  Gray." 

The  war  is  ended,  and  over  all  the  land  rests  the  tender,  lov- 
ing smile  of  the  angel  of  peace.  Prosperity  abounds ;  plenty, 
generous  and  full-handed,  rewards  the  industrious  toiler  ; 
within  all  our  borders  there  is  no  germ  of  strife  ;  in  all  our 
heavens  there  is  no  speck  of  angry  cloud. 

' '  No  more  shall  the  war-cry  sever, 
Or  the  winding  rivers  be  red  ; 
They  banish  our  anger  forever 
When  they  laurel  the  graves  of  our  dead  ! 
Under  the  sod  and  the  dew, 
Waiting  the  judgment  day ; 
Love  and  tears  for  the  Blue, 
Tears  and  love  for  the  Gray." 


Turning  from  the  grave  to  the  living  ;  away  from  the 
flower-clad  mounds  of  our  dead  soldiers  as  the  last  rays  of 
the  sun  gild  their  resting-places,  to  the  busy,  fretting,  ambi- 
tious, political  world  ;  away  from  our  splendid  country,  hon- 
ored, strong,  defiant,  and  dignified,  to  our  sister  republic, 
with  its  bloodless  revolutions  and  its  wordy  pronunciamien- 
tos  ;  away  from  all  the  sacred  recollections  of  Decoration 
Day  and  the  honored  dead,  over  whose 'poor,  mutilated 
bodies  lucky  warriors  and  ambitious  politicians  have  clam- 
bered to  glory  and  clamored  for  power — we  come  to  the  con- 
templation of  America's  great  living  hero,  our  third  Wash- 
ington, and  wonder  what  he  has  been  doing  all  these — now 
nearly  sixty— days  that  we  have  not  heard  from  him  (that  is 
with  the  exception  of  a  banquet  or  two,  a  speech  or  two,  and 
a  letter  or  two,  and  the  information  that  he  has  not  taken 
Mexico,  and  that  he  is  building  a  railroad,  and  that  Colonel 
Grant  and  his  wife,  nie  Honore,  have  resigned  from  the 
army,   and   are   with  him  ;    and   that   Buck  and  his   wife, 


rUe  Chaffee,  are  not  with  him  ;  and  that  Jesse,  with  his  wife, 

nie  Chapman,  is  in  London,  where  he  is  expected  to  remain 

for  two  years  in  arranging  the  financial  affairs  of  the  Bank 

of  England).     With   these   exceptions,  we  have   not  heard 

from  General  Grant — General  Ulysses  S.  Grant. 

' '  When  asked  what  place  he  hailed  from, 
The  answer  it  shall  be : 
He  came  from  Appomattox 
And  its  famous  apple-tree." 

When  he  hailed  from  the  apple-tree  of  Appomattox  he  was 
the  first  military  leader  of  all  the  world.  When  he  stepped 
down  from  his  great  office  as  chief  magistrate  of  the  earth's 
grandest  republic,  he  was  the  foremost  man  of  all  the  world. 
When  we  of  California  went  out  to  meet  him  in  mid-ocean, 
from  his  return  around  the  world,  and  brought  him  within 
our  Golden  Gate  with  booming  cannon,  and  blazing  bonfires, 
and  the  clamorous  welcome  of  proud  and  grateful  hearts,  he 
was  the  first  gentleman  of  all  the  world.  Unhappy  man  ! 
that  he  was  not  content  to  be  first  gentleman,  honored  mag- 
istrate, and  hero  with  unsullied  fame.  When  we  contem- 
plate his  career  since  that  night  when  San  Francisco  was  all 
ablaze  with  the  splendor  of  such  a  triumph  as  Roman  pro- 
consul never  had,  we  cease  to  wonder  at  the  fabled  hero 
whose  waxen  wings  melted  in  the  heat  of  his  too  ambitious 
flight  toward  the  sun.  It  was  a  kindlier  stab  that  left  the 
dead  Csesar  bleeding  at  the  foot  of  Pompey's  Pillar  than  was 
the  whispered  poison  which  the  fiend  of  ambition  poured 
into  his  ear.  Better  for  his  fame  had  he  been  caught  sleep- 
ing beneath  the  famous  apple-tree  of  Appomattox,  and  into  the 
porches  of  his  ears  had  been  poured  the  accursed  hebenon 
that  carried  off  the  royal  Dane — better  than  that  he  should 
have  lived  to  become  the  foot-ball  and  plaything  of  a  party 
faction.  Better  that,  like  the  martyred  Lincoln,  he  should 
have  died  in  the  ripeness  of  an  immortal  fame  ;  better  that, 
on  Decoration  Day,  his  proud  countrymen  could  have  placed 
flowers  on  his  tomb,  and  he  been  held  in  the  grateful  memory 
of  a  nation's  love.  Better  all  this  than  live  to  become  the 
bob  on  Conkling's  kite,  and  be  brought  to  the  base  use  of 
party  speech-making,  and  letter- writing  in  the  interest  of  jar- 
ring political  factions  ;  than  live  to  become  the  stipendiary 
of  rich  men's  bounty  ;  than  live  to  quarrel  with  soldiers  who 
served  under  him,  and  to  place  himself  at  variance  with  the 
administrations  that  succeed  him,  because  his  countrymen, 
true  to  the  traditions  of  their  native  land,  will  not  make  it 
possible  for  him  to  take  the  first  step  in  the  direction  of  dan- 
ger to  the  republic. 


There  is  in  this  city  a  very  worthy  institution  known  as 
the  Boys'  and  Girls'  Aid  Society.  It  does  all  sorts  of  char- 
itable and  kind  things  to  those  of  our  street-arabs  who  fight 
along  the  border  land  between  poverty  and  crime  ;  who 
spar  the  world  for  an  honest  living  by  selling  newspapers, 
shining  boots,  and  doing  occasional  odd  jobs  that  for- 
tune throws  in  their  way  for  a  dime.  There  is  a  very  charm- 
ing and  lovely  charity  in  the  town  known  as  the  "  Flower 
Mission,"  and  it  does  all  kinds  of  nice  things.  It  is  run  by 
a  nice  lot  of  nice  young  married  women,  and  by  nice  girls 
that  will  soon  be  married.  The  Flower  Mission  sends  flow- 
ers, and  nourishing  soups  and  jellies,  and  welcome  nick- 
nacks  to  the  sick  rooms  where  invalids  languish,  and  carries 
the  sunlight  of  sweet  charity  to  the  bedside  of  poverty.  The 
Boys'  and  Girls'  Aid  Society  was  in  a  quandary ;  wanted  to 
give  their  two  hundred  and  fifty  boys  and  girls  a  picnic  ;  so 
the  Flower  Mission  comes  to  its  aid,  and  agrees  to  man- 
age the  affair  for  them.  On  Wednesday,  June  ist,  at  Bel- 
mont, there  will  be  a  picnic  given  these  little  waifs.  The 
things  that  are  wanted  are  fruit  and  cake1— especially  cake ; 
cake  with  frosting  on  it ;  not  bakers'  starch,  but  good,  thick, 
white  sugar  frosting  ;  good,  rich,  nice  cake  ;  no  corner- 
grocery  cookies  are  needed,  but  cake — sweet  cake,  full  of 
plums.  The  Ladies'  Flower  Mission,  at  713  Mission  Street, 
will  receive  contributions  of  cake  and  fruit  up  to  the  morn- 
ing of  the  day  of  the  picnic.  No  bread  and  butter  is  wanted 
— one  lady  provides  all  the  sandwich  business.  What  these 
children  want  is  not  ham,  nor  corned-beef,  nor  mustard,  nor 
plain  cake  that  won't  hurt  them  ;  but  good,  rich,  fruit  cake, 
made  with  butter  and  eggs,  that  will  hurt  them.  All  of  them 
want  the  stomach-ache  just  for  once  by  over-stuffing  them- 
selves with  cake.  Anybody  who  thinks  children  do  not  en- 
joy being  sick  from  over-eating  cake  and  fruit,  or  that  it 
does  not  do  them  good,  is  not  expected  to  contribute. 


The  English  Government  is  again  standing  upon  the  brink 
of  a  great  peril.  Again  it  is  in  danger  of  a  tremendous  up- 
heaval from  the  throes  of  an  Irish  rebellion.  The  long  pent- 
up  Celtic  fires,  that  have  so  long  smouldered,  threaten  to 
burst  forth  and  engulf  the  British  Empire,  its  throne  and 
laws,  its  Parliament  and  royal  family,  in  a  grand  cataclysm 
of  ruin.  Father  Sheehy,  of  Killmallock,  for  inciting  the 
peasant  laborers  of  Limerick  to  revolt,  has  been  arrested  by 
the  "  blood-thirsty  tyrants  of  the  brutal  Saxon  race,"  and  all 
over  the  Green  Isle  has  been  raised  the  slogan  of  "Sheehy, 
the  Soggarth."  We  do  not  know  what  "  soggarth  "  means, 
but  we  take  it  that  it  is  something  especially  dreadful.  When 
the  brass-bound  Celtic  throat  utters  it,  we  tremble  ;  when 
the  red  mouth  opens,  and  the  harvest  of  hair  waves  on  Irish 
teeth  in  utterance  of  the  dreadful  menace  of  ft  Remember 


Sheehy,  the  Soggarth,"  we  shake  in  our  English  walking 
shoes.  The  Orange  yeomanry  in  all  the  North  of  Ireland 
are  pale  with  fear  ;  the  English  constabulary,  horse,  foot, 
and  dragoons,  stand  appalled  ;  the  throne  shakes  to  its 
foundation  ;  an  Irish  priest  has  been  "tuk."  All  the  Pope's 
Irish  in  all  the  Pope's  part  of  Ireland  ;  all  the  Irish  Home 
Rulers  in  Parliament ;  all  the  land-leaguers  and  money-suck- 
ers ;  all  the  Irish  politicians  in  America,  clear  down  to  Bob 
Ferral,  are  in  an  ecstasy  of  wild  and  implacable  frenzy. 
All  over  America  the  cry  goes  forth  to  servant  maids  and 
serving  men,  "  Money,  more  money,  for  down-trodden,  bleed- 
ing Ireland  ! "  "Money  for  Parnell,  the  agitator!"  "Money 
for  Michael  Davitt, the  martyr  !"  "Money for  Sheehy,  the  Sog- 
garth !"  This  pathetic  appeal  formoneycomes  tousfrom  Mun- 
ster  and  Connaught ;  comes  swelling  across  the  Atlantic  ; 
comes  echoing  over  the  continent,  across  mountain,  plain,  and 
valley  to  California.  It  is  true  that  Father  Sheehy's  course 
will  be  condemned  by  Bishop  Butler  of  Limerick,  by  Doctor 
Moriarty,  by  Archbishop  McCabe,  by  the  Catholic  gentle- 
men of  Ireland,  the  Catholic  nobles  of  England,  by  Cardinal 
Manning,  by  the  Pope  ;  but  the  slogan  of  the  "Soggarth" 
will  be  sounded  to  the  Pope's  Irish  in  our  State  as  an  appeal 
for  money.  Strange  that  some  intelligent  Irishman  can  not 
be  found  in  San  Francisco  who  will  explain  to  his  ignorant 
Catholic  Irish  countrymen  that  they  are  being  fleeced  and 
bled  by  political  demagogues  and  agitators,  who  are  living 
off  them  ;  are  being  robbed  and  plundered  by  political  and 
ecclesiastical  humbugs. 

The  Washington  Republic  publishes  a  biographical  sketch 
of  our  Senator,  General  John  F.  Miller.  It  is  written  in  a 
kindly  spirit  of  eulogy,  but  contains  no  word  of  praise  that 
we  of  California  do  not  hope  and  believe  he  deserves. 
General  Miller  is  a  native  of  Indiana,  a  member  of  the  legal 
profession.  He  came  to  California  in  1853,  remaining  three 
years,  when  he  returned  to  Indiana  ;  he  married  in  1857. 
In  i860  he  was  a  member  of  the  State  Senate  of  Indiana, 
while  Morton  was  Governor,  and  was  on  his  staff  with  rank 
of  colonel.  During  the  war  Miller  was  colonel  of  the 
Twenty-ninth  Indiana  regiment,  serving  in  the  Army  of  the 
Cumberland  under  Sherman,  Buel,  Rosecrans,  and  Thomas. 
He  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Stone  River,  where 
at  the  head  of  his  brigade  he  charged  across  the  river, 
and  drove  Breckinridge  from  an  entrenched  position.  In 
this  charge  he  was  wounded.  He  was  again  wounded 
at  Liberty  Gap,  while  charging  at  the  head  of  his  brigade. 
It  was  here  that  he  lost  an  eye,  and  carried  an  ounce 
musket-ball  in  the  bones  of  his  forehead  till  it  was  removed 
by  a  perilous  surgical  operation  in  1875.  He  was  breveted 
at  Nashville  for  gallantry.  Declining  an  appointment 
in  the  regular  army,  he  came  to  California  in  1864.  His 
political  career  in  this  State — as  Collector  of  the  Port, 
twice  Presidential  elector,  member  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention,  and  his  election  as  Senator  of  the  United  States 
— together  with  his  business  career,  are  familiar  to  our  peo- 
ple. General  Miller  has  had  an  adventurous  and  successful 
life.  He  has  a  patriotic  record,  a  high  order  of  intelligence, 
large  wealth,  good  social  position,  splendid  luck,  and  good 
opportunity.  He  is  a  good  speaker,  cool  in  debate,  well 
poised,  well  informed,  and  in  his  first  brief  experience  in  the 
special  session  made  a  favorable  impression  upon  the 
country  and  upon  his  immediate  constituency.  This — his 
friends  hope — is  but  the  promise  of  future  usefulness.  In 
his  championship  of  the  Chinese  treaties  he  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  measure  himself  in  debate  with  Senator  Hoar  of 
Massachusetts,  and  Senator  Conkling  of  New  York.  In  this 
intellectual  encounter  he  did  not  come  off  second  best.  It  was 
through  the  efforts  of  Senator  Miller  in  caucus  that  the  party 
was  able  to  extricateitself  from  a  most  embarrassing  position. 
We  may  thank  him  for  breaking  the  dead-lock.  In  a  word, 
our  Senator  has  done  well,  and  promises  to  be  of  service  to 
this  State.  Remembering  how  often  bread  of  broadest  slice 
drops  upon  the  buttered  side  ;  recalling  the  vast  number  of 
political  infants  who  do  not  keep  the  promise  of  their  pre- 
vious childhood,  and  realizing  that  the  praise  of  "  well  done, 
good  and  faithful  servant,"  is  neverfairly  earned  till  the  toil  is 
ended  and  the  labor  done,  we  advise  our  matrons  not  to 
name  their  children  after  him  until  he  has  had  at  least  one 
term  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  ;  till  he  has  been 
tried  in  the  furnace  of  prosperity  and  not  found  to  be  of  base 
metal  ;  till  he  has  demonstrated  that  he  can  withstand  the 
temptation  of  political  power,  and  not  make  an  idiot  of  him- 
self.   

The  San  Francisco  Examiner,  in  its  leader  of  last  Satur- 
day, has  some  very  serious  innuendoes  against  Governor 
Perkins,  asks  some  very  pertinent  questions,  states  some 
very  undeniable  facts,  and  makes  at  least  one  very  direct 
charge,  viz  :  that  the  interests  of  the  commerce  and  the 
harbor  of  San  Francisco  are  being  subordinated  to  the  busi- 
ness interests  of  the  house  of  Goodall,  Perkins  &  Co.,  and 
those  transportation  concerns  with  which  this  house  is  allied. 
Governor  Perkins  owes  it  to  his  own  good  name,  and  to  the 
interest  of  the  party  that  has  elected  him  to  power,  to  answer 
these  charges  and  implications  by  denial  and  proof.     We 


feel  enough  interest  in  the  Governor  and  in  the 
party  to  hope  that  he  can  do  so  successfully. 
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THE       ARGONAUT, 


VANITY    FAIR. 

New  York  has  had  some  spring  weather  that  sug- 
gested the  dog-days.  Clara  Belle,  of  the  Cincinnati 
Enquirer,  was  one  of  the  sufferers.  A  friend  ad- 
vised her  to  take  a  Turkish  bath.  She  went,  and  this 
is  what  she  says  about  it:  "Several  weeks  ago  I 
wrote  a  few  lines  about  what  women  wore  in  these 
baths.  My  information  was  at  second-hand.  Here 
was  a  chance  to  perform  the  duty  of  investigation 
right  along  with  the  pleasure  of  Turkishly  bathing. 
So  I  went  straightway  to  one  of  the  several  large  es- 
tablishments during  the  hours  when  it  was  sacred  to 
my  own  sex.  Not  a  man  was  to  be  seen.  A  woman 
let  me  into  the  next  room,  which  looked  like  the 
cabin  of  a  Hudson  River  steamboat.  It  was  long 
and  low,  with  soft  carpet  on  the  floor  and  doors  a-row 
at  the  side,  opening  into  little  dressing-rooms.  I  was 
told  to  go  into  one  of  these  and  disrobe.  'Must  I 
take  off  everything?'  I  asked.  'Everything?  Oh, 
yes, '  said  the  attendant ;  '  but  you  will  find  a  sheet  to 
wrap  yourself  in.'  Just  then  a  ghostly  figure,  wound 
in  a  sheet,  emerged  from  a  room  and  disappeared 
through  another  door  at  the  further  end  of  the  cabin. 
She  was  a  tall,  thin  woman,  with  a  bloodless  face, 
and  her  black  hair  hung  loose.  I  wouldn't  have  liked 
to  meet  her  in  a  grave-yard  on  a  dark  night.  But  she 
was  completely  enveloped,  and  that  gave  me  comfort, 
for  I  had  felt  blushingly  squeamish.  I  might  have 
been  seen  ten  minutes  afterward  coming  sheeted  out 
of  my  room,  and  slinking  toward  the  entrance  of  the 
bath.  I  pushed  open  the  door,  and  had  scarcely  seen 
that  I  was  in  a  mere  ante-room,  when  whisk  went  the 
sheet,  and  I  was  in  the  condition  of  my  grandma 
Eve  before  she  took  to  aprons.  An  attendant  had 
grabbed  off  the  covering.  '  Here,'  I  said,  huddling 
myself  together,  '  I  want  that'  'Oh,  none  of  the 
ladies  ever  wear  anything,'  was  the  response,  in  an 
expostulatory  tone, 

"  Well,  it  would't  do  to  kick  against  the  fashion, 
(Clara  goes  on  to  say,}  and  I  allowed  myself  to  be 
pushed  into  the  bath-room.  What  a  sight  met  my 
astounded  eyes  !  About  one  hundred  and  fifty  utterly 
nude  women  were  in  that  big  room,  lounging  in  wil- 
low chairs  and  on  sofas,  walking  about,  chatting  with 
acquaintances  and  perspiring  like  squeezed  sponges. 
The  temperature  was  one  hundred  and  twenty,  the 
heat  pouring  in  from  registers  on  all  sides.  1  was 
awfully  ashamed  at  first,  but  the  unconcern  of  the 
great  majority  gradually  reassured  me,  and  at  length 
I  ventured  out  of  the  corner  in  which  I  had  taken 
refuge.  The  scene  would  have  disenchanted,  I  vow, 
the  most  ardent  admirer  of  my  sex.  There  were 
many  comely  bathers,  to  be  sure,  with  fine  forms  and 
smooth,  white  skins,  but  the  majority  were  beyond 
my  power  or  desire  of  description.  I  saw  several  per- 
sons whom  I  had  seen  before,  and,  bless  me,  how 
altered  they  looked  without  clothes  !  One  of  these 
was  the  popular  leading  actress  of  a  theatrical  com- 
pany, and  I  knew  her  by  sight,  because  of  having 
seen  her  half  undressed  on  the  stage.  Somebody 
called  me  by  name,  and  I,  with  a  considerably  greater 
difficulty,  recognized  the  face  of  an  acquaintance. 
Perhaps  that  assemblage  was  not  fairly  representa- 
tive, but  taking  it  as  a  standard,  not  more  than  one 
in  ten  of  us  is  reasonably  good  in  finery,  and  not  one 
in  fifty  would  do  for  statuary.  The  best  figure  in  the 
lot  was  that  of  a  woman  who  could  not  have  been 
less  than  forty-five  years  old,  and  it  was  perfection 
itself  in  every  curve  and  proportion  ;  but,  as  a  rule, 
the  women  of  twenty-five  to  thirty  excelled  in  form, 
the  younger  ones  being  too  thin,  and  the  older  ones 
too  stout.  As  for  the  cute  little  aprons,  sashes,  and 
rudimentary  skirts  which  I  had  expected  to  see  (and 
which  1  have  since  been  told  are  worn,  though  rarely, 
by  parties  of  swell  women  when  they  hire  the  whole 
establishment  for  their  exclusive  selves,)  not  a  shred 
was  to  be  seen.  The  only  wearers  of  any  thing  were 
the  dozen  attendants,  all  slender,  sprightly  young 
women.  Each  had  a  towel  wrapped  around 
her  body  from  waist  to  hips,  another  over  one 
shoulder  and  across  the  breast  to  the  opposite  arm- 
pit, and  a  third  wound  turban-like  around  the  head. 
They  looked  jaunty  and  agreeable.  It  was  their  task 
to  show  bathers  how  to  use  the  cold  water  douches, 
pools,  and  showers,  and  to  scrub  them  with  brushes 
as  they  lay  on  marble  tables." 

A  fashion  writer  in  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  says 
that  the  Kate  Greenaway  Fashions  for  little  people 
gain  ground  among  the  most  fashionable  folks  of  New 
York.  These  styles  consist  of  Mother  Hubbard 
cloaks  and  dresses,  and  poke  bonnets  of  goodly  size, 
to  be  worn  by  girls  of  five  to  twelve.  Quaint  and 
curious  as  these  things  make  the  youngsters  appear, 
they  are  immensely  attractive  by  their  picturesque- 
ness,  the  wearers  looking  as  though  they  had  just 
stepped  out  of  one  of  Kate  Greenaway's  books. 
Some  of  the  pokes  for  children  have  brims  that  flare 
all  round  like  a  halo.  Others  are  tied  down  over  the 
ears,  with  the  brim  projecting  in  a  long,  narrow  form 
over  the  forehead,  giving  a  comical  effect  that  is  cap- 
tivatinglyodd.  Very  wide-brimmed  and  high-crowned 
straw  hats  are  worn  by  larger  girls.  Every  variety  of 
bend  and  loop  of  the  brim,  as  well  as  of  tying  down, 
is  permitted  by  fashion  for  these  hats.  The  favorite 
style,  however,  appears  at  the  moment  to  be  a  shape 
that  shelves  downward  over  the  forehead,  is  short  at 
the  sides,  and  turned  up  at  the  back.  Girls  who  wear 
bangs  sometimes  prefer  to  tilt  their  hats  backward, 
and  these  are  usually  wide-brimmed  straws,  trimmed 
with  loops  of  ribbon,  or  shaded  satin  merveilleuse,  or 
India  mull,  set  off  with  a  tuft  of  feathers  or  a  small 
bunch  of  flowers.  When  India  mull,  either  colored 
or  white,  is  used  for  the  trimming  of  such  a  hat,  the 
ends  of  the  strings  are  tucked  and  trimmed  with  lace, 
so  that  when  tied  they  form  an  effective  bow  under 
the  chin  or  behind  the  ear. 

The  opening  of  a  woman's  club  named  the  "  Som- 
erville"  has  been  an  event  in  London.  It  has  belied 
all  the  sneering  prognostics  of  those  who  declared 
that  such  a  club  was  impossible  ;  for,  not  only  does 
the  club  open  with  sixteen  hundred  members,  among 
whom  are  the  best  known  names  in  art,  science,  and 
philanthropy,  but  many  of  the  most  aristocratic 
names  of  the  kingdom  are  to  be  found  inscribed  on 
the  list  of  members.  In  the  drawing-rooms  women 
of  every  class  may  be  found  conversing,  writing  let- 
ters, or  listening  to  the  discussions  going  on  around 
them.  It  is  something  new  in  England  to  behold 
the  peeress  and  the  shoe-binder,  the  countess  and 
the  stay-maker,  seated  at  the  same  writing  table,  or 
pronouncing  an  opinion  on  the  same  subject  which 
may  be  under  discussion.  The  equality  on  which  the 
members  meet  precludes  all  'idea  of  arrogant  supe- 
riority on  the  one  part,  or  of  conscious  inferiority  on 
"  ■  oi  her,  and  it  is  curious  to  behold  the  ease  with 
h,  in  this  club,  each  element  of  the  social  fabric 
to  fit  into  its  proper  place.     Almost  every  Eng- 

■;  authoress  has  subscribed  her  name  as  a  member 


of  the  club,  and  as  naturally  as  possible  at  its  soirees 
does  the  book-writer  turn  to  converse  with  the  book- 
binder, the  journalist  with  the  newspaper-folder. 
The  best  female  artists  attend  in  great  numbers,  and 
have  promised  the  aid  of  their  talents  in  beautifying 
the  reception  rooms.  Political  discussions  are  to  be 
encouraged.  Tea  and  coffee,  and  bread  and  butter 
are  the  only  refreshments  permitted.  In  the  even- 
ings gentlemen  may  attend  by  invitation,  and  they 
are  requested  to  join  in  the  debates. 

A  writer  in  Lippincott'  s  Magazine  for  June  says 
that  a  piece  of  needle-work  which  bears  the  test  of 
being  hung  upon  a  wall  and  looked  at  as  a  picture 
must  have  peculiar  excellence,  and  there  have  lately 
been  on  exhibition  at  the  rooms  of  the  New  York  So- 
ciety of  Decorative  Art  some  embroideries  by  Mrs. 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  Jr.  which  bear  that  test  tri- 
umphantly. In  these  twenty  needle-sketches  several 
of  the  different  aspects  of  nature  are  faithfully  ren- 
dered, and  at  the  same  time  poetically  interpreted. 
It  would  seem  that  the  production  of  such  work  must 
require  a  unique  talent.  A  wonderfully  nice  eye  must 
select  the  satin  which  forms  the  background,  and 
must  work  in  unison  with  the  skillful  hand  that  blends 
the  tinted  silks  and  crewels,  and  with  the  mind  which 
invents  the  stitches  that  embody  the  different  forms 
of  the  design.  Viewed  from  a  short  distance,  most 
of  these  embroideries  have  the  effect  of  bold  water- 
color  pictures.  One,  which  especially  gave  this  im- 
pression of  free,  bold  handling,  was  skyed  over  a 
doorway.  It  shows  a  bit  of  windy-blue  water  and 
lightly-clouded  blue  sky.  A  few  little  boats,  with  sails 
spread,  are  scudding  before  the  breeze,  and  a  deli- 
cious sense  of  freshness  and  motion  is  conveyed  by 
sea,  and  sky,  and  sails.  On  a  panel  of  pale-gray 
satin  is  a  bit  of  winter  fierceness  ;  the  ground  is  cov- 
ered with  snow,  and  snow  in  fine,  blinding  lines  is 
slanting  through  the  air  ;  in  the  foreground,  half-ob- 
scured by  the  storm,  a  single  tree  bends  and  writhes, 
"caught  and  cuffed  by  the  gale."  Fewer  stitches 
have  gone  to  the  execution  of  this  study  than  to  that 
of  any  other  in  the  collection,  but  those  which  are 
used  are  wonderfully  effective.  There  are  two  other 
winter  scenes,  in  which  the  snow  lies  thickly  on  the 
ground  and  catches  the  reflections  of  gorgeous  sun- 
set skies.  In  both  of  these  the  white  stitches  are  laid 
heavily  one  over  another,  representing  the  snow  in  a 
way  which  conveys  its  texture — if  we  may  so  apply 
the  word — as  well  as  its  depth.  Faint  blues,  grays, 
and  yellows  are  mingled  with  the  white,  but  it  is  only 
after  we  have  looked  some  time  that  we  become  aware 
of  them,  just  as  those  tints  show  themselves  in  real 
snow  only  after  the  eye  has  rested  on  it  steadily  for  a 
while. 


"  Nessian  Scandal"  is  the  name  of  a  new  parlor 
game  which  is  creating  much  amusement  in  Wash- 
ington, and  requires  about  a  dozen  to  play  it  well,  in 
this  way  :  A  takes  B  into  the  hall  or  another  room, 
and  tells  a  little  fictitious  story,  perhaps  slightly  scan- 
dalous, and  involving  persons  present  but  not  play- 
ing. A  then  returns  to  the  company,  and  is  replaced 
by  C,  to  whom  B  repeats  the  story  as  remembered. 
C  in  turn  repeats  it  to  D,  and  so  on.  No  one  is  to 
hear  the  story  told  more  than  once,  and  each  is  to  aim 
at  scrupulous  accuracy  in  the  repetition.  But  by  the 
time  the  narrative  has  been  transmitted  from  mouth  to 
ear  a  dozen  times,  it  has  commonly  undergone  a  com- 
plete transformation.  The  ordinary  result  of  the  ex- 
periment will  afford  an  apt  illustration  of  the  value  of 
oral  testimony  in  times  when  the  marvelous  has  a 
great  attraction  for  all  parties.  So  writes  a  corres- 
pondent ;  but  the  game  has  been  played  in  this  city 

for  years. Yellow  is  the  reigning  color.     Pale  blue 

eyes  should  avoid  it ;  but  to  nearly  every  other  shade, 
from  dark-gray  to  black,  accompanied  by  complex- 
ions devoid  of  red,  it  is  immensely  becoming.  With 
a  brown  or  black  costume,  bunches  of  golden-yellow 
daffodils  or  yellow  roses  are  a  beautiful  contrast ;  and 
in  a  room  furnished  in  neutral  sombre  hues,  a  blaze  of 
yellow  flowers,  or  the  soft  background  of  a  yellow 
rug,  is  like   a  gleam   of  sunshine   without  glare  or 

heat. "He  asked  me  so  prettily  for  my  hand," 

said  Princess  Stephanie  concerning  her  bride- 
groom,  Rudolph,    "that  I  could  not  refuse  it." 

Affairs  are  not  so  bad  in  Russia  as  to  affect  the  gal- 
lantry of  spendthrifts.  One  of  the  rich  admirers  of 
an  opera  singer  at  Charkov  sent  her  a  sweet  thing  in 
fans,  the  other  day.  It  was  made  of  white  silk, 
mounted  in  gold,  and  each  leaf  covered  with  a  hun- 
dred rouble  note. There  is  consternation  among 

the  milliners  lest  that  perverse  creature,  the  American 
woman,  should  persist  in  wearing  feathers  this  sum- 
mer, in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  that  have  been  made 
to  induce  them  to  wear  flowers.  It  is  true  that  the 
feathers  will  keep,  but  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  speedy 
return  for  the  capital  invested  in  the  flowers,  which 
was  immense. The  Princess  de  Radjuoill  appa- 
rently meant  to  be  noticed  at  the  Easter  Monday 
races  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne.  She  wore  a  gown  of 
rose-colored  satin,  trimmed  with  four  flounces  of 
Chantilly  lace,  laid  across  the  front  breadths,  and  the 
back  draped  with  black  gauze,  striped  with  velvet. 
The  stockings  were  of  pink  silk  ;  her  shoes  of  black 

satin. Lucky   American   bridegrooms  !      If  you 

were  Englishmen,  you  would  be  obliged  to  fur- 
nish all  the  house  linen. It  is  said  that  Parisian 

hostesses  send  out  invitations  so  long  a  time  before- 
hand that  they  are  obliged  to  forward  a  visiting  card 
a  few  days  before  the  date  appointed,  or  they  would 

be  forgotten  entirely.      Why  ? — one  wonders. A 

ringed  and  feathered  little  Indian  princess  smilingly 
presented  a  purse  of  her  own  manufacture  to  the 
Duke  of  Sutherland  during  his  visit  to  the  Indian 
school  at  Carlisle. Russian  ladies,  it  is  said,  al- 
ways wear  in  winter  time  fur  next  the  skin,  as  in  con- 
sequence of  the  intense  cold  no  ordinary  merino  or 
flannel  is  sufficient.  Lynx  is  most  frequently  used, 
and  every  young  Russian  bride  has  one  or  two  under- 
garments in  this  fur,  and  then  is  considered  set-up  in 

life. The  "  Hogarth  "  hat  is  made  of  black  plush 

or  beaver,  and  is  three-cornered. The  newest  ho- 
siery has  an  embroidery  of  beads  up  the  front.  In 
black  silk  with  jet,  worn  with  black  satin,  beaded 
shoes,  and  a  black  satin,  jet-trimmed  dress,  they  are 

particularly  good  style. The  Japanese  straw  hats 

which  everybody  has  embroidered  for  hanging  wall 
baskets  are  now  supplanted  by  a  greater  novelty. 
This  is  gilded  gourds,  cut  like  a  drinking  cup,  and 
the   opening,  serving  as  a  pouch,  lined   with  satin 

drawn  up  like  a  bag. Colored  underskirts  are  no 

longer  fashionable  on  the  other  side  of  the  water. 
Neither  are  white  skirts  worn,  except  the  short  petti- 
coat.    The  correct  long  underskirt  is  of  black  silk  or 

black  cashmere. Mr.  Dana,   of  the  Sun,  permits 

his  fashion  editor  to  remark  that  "the  less  of  the  neck 
that  is  seen,  the  prettier  does  the  face  of  a  pretty  wo- 
man look." "Shirred   waists   are    much   worn." 

"  Box-pleated  waists  are  revived  ; "  but  the  Venus  de 
Medicis  waist  has  not  been  in  vogue  among  the  fash- 
ionable elect  since  Rome  fell. 


THE   INNER    MAN. 

"  God,  half  remorseful,  had  created  sleep  ; 
Man  added  wine,  the  sweetest  gift  of  all." 
So  wrote  Baudelaire.  Bob  the  Sea  Cook,  of  the 
New  York  Times,  is  an  entertaining  fellow,  and  has 
the  additional  merit  of  knowing  what  he  talks  about. 
In  a  late  number  he  writes  of  a  tipple  akin  to  wine, 
but  less  well  known  :  * '  I  never  drink  a  glass  of  cherry 
bounce  without  thinking  of  my  old  granny,  as  lived 
at  the  jumping-off  point  of  Long  Island.  There 
used  to  be  a  lot  of  straggling  cherry  trees,  that  had  a 
hard  time  to  live,  that  bore  a  half-wild  kind  of  fruit 
on  them,  which  was  grandmother's  cherry-bounce 
trees — that  is,  when  I  did  not  steal  the  cherries. 
They  was  kind  of  bitter  fruit,  and  was  only  sour 
though  when  I  couldn't  get  'em.  They  used  to  bloom 
so  fragrantly  that  you  could  smell  'em  sweet  out  at 
sea.  People  used  to  come  high  and  low  to  get  that 
bounce.  This  is  the  way  she  made  it :  It  wasn't 
brandy  she  used,  but  whisky,  and  old-fashioned 
whisky  at  that.  I  have  seen  her  making  it  many 
time  in  June,  a  fussing  around,  and  me  a-picking 
fruit,  only  I  mostly  eat  two  cherries  to  one  the  poor 
old  soul  got.  To  every  gallon  of  cherries  which  she 
put  dry  in  a  gallon  jar  she  poured  in  enough  wliisky 
to  cover  them.  There  they  sot,  a-giving  their  flavor  to 
the  liquor  for  three  solid  weeks.  Then  she  poured 
off  the  clear  liquor  and  put  it  aside.  Next  the  cher- 
ries, that  were  bursting  their  skins  with  the  liquor, 
she  mashed  without  breaking  the  stones,  and  strained 
it  through  a  jelly-bag#  This,  when  clear,  she  added 
to  the  first  pourings  off.  The  sweetening  then  was 
in  order.  For  every  two  quarts  of  liquor  coming 
from  the  cherries,  she  took  a  pound  of  white  sugar 
and  dissolved  that  in  a  gill  of  water,  giving  it  a  slight 
boil,  only  enough  to  meet  the  liquor.  Thisshemixed 
with  the  liquor,  stirring  it  well.  There  used  to  be  hon- 
est old  bottles  in  those  days,  with  no  false  bottoms  to 
'em,  with  a  bulge  in  the  neck.  She  used  such  jolly 
old  bottles,  and  put  her  stuff  in  them,  and  was  par- 
ticular as  to  corking  of  them.  When  you  poured  it 
out  it  was  a  dark,  rich  claret  color — full  of  fragrance. 
A  good  many  people  declared  that  they  had  never 
tasted  such  luscious  stuff.  Grandma  used  to  say 
that  cultivated  cherries  never  was  good  for  bounce, 
and  that  wild  cherries  made  it  better.  Hifalutin  peo- 
ple call  this  cherry  cordial,,  but  I  say  it's  cherry- 
bounce." 

We  print  Mr.  George  W.  Kirchway's  tribute  to  the 
clam  without  in  the  least  agreeing  with  his  dictum  : 
The  clam  of  all  the  birds  that  swim, 

And  fish  that  cleave  the  air, 
Doth  first  of  all,  both  great  and  small, 
Adorn  the  bill  of  fare. 

In  stew  or  fry,  or  wet  or  dry, 

In  fritter,  shell,  or  bake, 
Nor  lamb,  nor  jam,  nor  ham,  nor  yam, 

From  clam  can  take  the  cake. 

A  small-salaried  and  very  economical  Frenchman 
writes  :  "  This  very  summer  I  spend  some  weeks  in 
a  hotel  with  my  family,  and  things  cooked  very  bad, 
and  waste—  waste  bad  enough  to  ruin  the  proprietor. 
I  see  the  cook  every  day  throw  away  six,  eight  feet  of 
sheep  from  a  leg  of  mutton.  One  day  I  ask  ihe 
landlord  why  he  have  them  throw  away,  and  he  laugh, 
and  say,  '  they  are  not  good.'  I  tell  him,  'Wait, 
you  see.  Will  you  tell  the  cook  to  let  me  show  him 
how  to  cook  them,  and,  if  good,  will  you  eat  them  ?' 
and  he  agrees,  and  I  get  them.  Of  course,  you  know 
that  I  make  pied  de  niouton  a  la  poulette  out  of  them. 
It  is  very  simple.  You  clean  the  foot,  and  parboil 
until  tender  ;  you  keep  the  stock,  and  boil  it  down  ; 
you  make  white  sauce  with  much  parsley,  and  give  a 
dash  of  lemon  to  it  last.  I  happen  to  find  an  intelli- 
gent marmitou  in  that  hotel  kitchen  who  do  what  I 
say.  while  the  head  cook  look  on  sulky.  The  land- 
lord eat,  and  be  satisfied  that  I  know  about  what  I 
talk.  When  1  first  come  to  New  York,  and  did  not 
know  how  markets  are  manage,  I  say  to  my  bonne, 
'  You  go  to  market  and  buy  me  half  dozen  sheep's 
feet,'  and  she  say,  'No,  I  ashame  to  do  that;  the 
butcher-man,  he  will  take  me  for  one  beggar.'  We 
are  seven  in  family,  with  two  servants,  that  makes 
nine,  with  one  guest  almost  every  day.  I  cannot  af- 
ford for  grocer,  market-man,  bread  and  milk,  more 
than  fifteen  dollars  a  week,  and  should  my  bills  ever 
be  more,  I  retrench.  I  do  not  include  wine,  but  tea 
and  coffee — coffee  twice  a  day — is  always  served. 
Ah  !  my  butter  is  not  used  so  extravagant  as  in 
American  families.  Why,  when  you  use  meat  for 
breakfast,  do  you  want  butter?  Perhaps  nine-tenths 
of  the  butter  I  use  will  go  to  prepare  the  vegetables. 
I  think  two  pounds  of  butter  we  use.  I  think  we 
eat  much  more  bread  than  in  American  family. 
Where  my  economy  comes,  I  think,  is  in  overlook- 
ing what  my  cook  does.  Now,  you  make  calculations 
how  many  times  we  have  portions  of  food  during  the 
week,  breakfast,  luncheon,  dinner — that  makes  one 
hundred  and  eighty-nine  times  converts  are  laid.  Di- 
vide that  by  fifteen  dollars  in  a  week,  and  see  how 
little  it  comes  to,  and  yet  we  do  not  stint,  for,  if  I  re- 
member, I  told  you  once  that  I  believed  if  man,  or 
woman,  or  child  work  they  must  eat  good  food, 
enough  of  it,  and,  surtont,  that  it  must  be  well  cooked. 
It  is  not  so  difficult,  after  all,  when  you  make  up  your 
mind  that  it  must  be  done.  If  I  do  not  do  it,  I 
should  like  to  know  how  I  dress  my  children  myself. 
You  think  it  very  small  ?  Why,  I  know  a  French 
menage  in  New  York — family  one  more  than  mine — 
that  live  well,  quite  well,  on  twelve  dollars  a  week, 
and  I  could  do  it  if  it  were  necessary." 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  in  the  cannibal  feasts 
of  the  Fijian  eaters  of  long-pig  there  was  a  particu- 
lar vegetable  always  served.  Its  botanical  name  is 
solatium  anthropophagorum — closely  related  to  the  to- 
mato, which,  both  in  Fiji  and  New  Zealand,  was  sup- 
posed to  be  as  essential  to  "long-pig"  as  mint  is  to 
lamb  or  sage  is  to  goose.  Miss  Gordon-Cummings, 
in  a  recent  book,  gives  an  equivalent  of  Charles 
Lamb's  essay  on  "Roast  Pig"  as  a  genuine  Fijian 
legend.  That  there  was  absolutely  no  eatable  meat 
in  the  Archipelago  except  "long-pig"  is  a  sufficient 
explanation  of  the  practice  of  eating  that  toothsome 
dish  to  all  but  vegetarians. 

CLXXXI.— Sunday,   May  29.— Bill  of   Fare  for  Sue 

Persons. 

Mutton  Soup. 

Broiled  Shad.     Mashed  Potatoes. 

Beefsteak. 

Summer  Squash.     Green  Peas. 

Roast  Turkey. 

Cucumbers  and  Tomatoes. 

Cocoanut  Pudding.     Sugared  Currants. 

Fruit-bowl — Cherries,  Apricots. 

To  Make  Cocoanlt  Pudding. —One  grated  cocoanut, 

one  pint  of  milk,  one  cup  of  sugar,  two  tablespoons  melted 

butter,  three  eggs.     Pour  it  into  a  pudding-dish,  lined  with 

a  nici  puff  paste,  and  bake. 


TO  HOUSEKEEPERS. 


It  you  wish  to  use  goods  ot 
lull  weight  and  absolute  purity, 
see  your  grocer  supplies  you 
with 
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THE  LOST  BREAST-PIN. 

According  to  Mr.  Alden,  of  the  New  York  Times, 
the  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts  recently  attended  the 
Queen's  drawing-room  at  Buckingham  Palace.  A 
"drawing-room,'*  it  may  be  as  well  to  explain,  is 
simply  one  of  the  Queen's  regular  weekly  "recep- 
tions," and  those  correspondents  of  our  coun- 
try newspapers  who  have  attended  a  drawing-room 
assert  that  it  is  a  very  pleasant  affair.  You  call  at 
Buckingham  Palace  on  a  drawing-room  day  at  any 
time  between  two  and  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
give  your  card  to  the  waiter,  and  hang  up  your  hat 
and  overcoat  on  the  rack  in  the  front  hall.  You  then 
enter  the  parlor  and  shake  hands  with  her  majesty, 
telling  her  that  you  are  very  happy  to  see  her,  and 
hope  that  she  and  her  family  are  all  well.  She  greets 
you  in  a  pleasant,  unaffected  way,  saying,  for  ex 
ample,  that  "it  is  so  kind  in  you  to  come,"  and, 
after  a  few  remarks  on  the  weather  and  other  general 
topics,  she  shakes  hands  with  the  next  visitor.  It 
you  are  hungry,  you  then  pass  into  the  back. parlor, 
where  cake  and  lemonade  are  set  out  on  the  side- 
board, and  refresh  yourself,  after  which  you  either 
withdraw  or  else  spend  a  few  moments  in  chatting 
with  the  ladies  of  the  court  and  your  other  friends 
who  may  be  present.  This  is  the  quiet  and  unosten- 
tatious way  in  which  the  Queen  entertains  her  friends, 
and  a  leading  citizen  of  Oshkosh  who  recently  at- 
tended a  "  drawing-room  "  says  that  it  was  as  pleas- 
ant and  informal  an  affair  as  an  ordinary  Oshkosh 
lunch-party.  As  has  been  said,  the  Baroness  Burdett- 
Coutts  attended  a  "drawing-room  "  recently.  She 
had  a  perfect  right  to  do  so  under  the  British  Con- 
stitution, but  as  the  Queen  had  refused  to  come  to 
her  wedding,  without  sending  any  excuse,  and  had 
not  given  her  so  much  as  a  salt-cellar  or  a  photograph 
album,  it  was,  to  say  the  least,  uncalled  for.  Her 
majesty,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe,  was  much 
surprised  when  the  servant  announced  "  Lady  Bur- 
dett-Coutts— same  which  she  married  Mr.  Ashmead- 
Bartlelt" — andsheremarkedinan  audible  tone  to  the 
Duchess  of  Newcastle,  "  Well !  did  you  ever  !"  to 
which  the  Duchess  replied  that  she  "certainly  never 
did."  Whether  the  Queen  treated  Lady  Burdett- 
Coutts  with  marked  coldness  is  as  yet  uncertain. 
Some  people  say  that  she  did,  and  others  insist  that 
she  did  not.  It  is,  however,  only  too  probable  that 
the  baroness  felt  that  she  had  been  slighted,  for  all 
agree  that  she  did  not  take  either  lemonade  or  cake, 
and  that  she  left  the  palace  within  ten  minutes  after 
she  entered  it.  The  following  day  society  was  aston- 
ished and  the  court  was  indignant  to  find  that  Lady 
Burdett-Coutts  had  inserted  an  advertisement  in  the 
Times,  offering  a  reward  for  a  valuable  breast-pin 
" lost  at  Buckingham  Palace  at  the  'drawing-room' 
of  Tuesday  last."  Undoubtedly  the  baroness  must 
have  been  very  angry  before  she  took  this  extreme 
and  unparalleled  step.  It  is  not  customary  for  a  lady 
to  publicly  announce  that  she  has  lost  a  valuable  piece 
of  jewelry  at  a  friend's  house,  for  by  so  doing  she 
would  cast  a  serious  reflection  upon  her  friend's  hon- 
esty. At  Buckingham  Palace  the  intention  of  the 
advertiser  was  at  once  understood,  and  it  was  felt 
that  she  had  taken  a  cruel  and  vindictive  course. 
Had  Lady  Burdett-Coutts  written  to  the  Queen  tell- 
ing her  that  she  had  lost  a  breast-pin,  and  wished 
that  she  would  ask  the  servants  if  they  had  seen  any- 
thing of  it,  no  fault  could  have  been  found  with  her 
conduct  :  but  to  insinuate  in  the  advertising  columns 
of  the  Times  that  somebody  in  Buckingham  Palace 
had  stolen  her  breast-pin  was  to  the  last  degree  vix- 
enish and  inexcusable.  The  Queen  burst  into  tears 
on  reading  the  advertisement,  and  exclaimed  that  if 
Lord  Beaconsfield  had  been  alive  no  one  would  have 
dared  to  treat  her  so.  She  told  her  maid  of  honor 
that  she  should  instantly  send  to  Lady  Burdett-Coutts 
and  insist  that  she  should  come  with  a  policeman  and 
search  Buckingham  Palace  from  garret  to  basement. 
"  If  she  doesn't  find  her  nasty  pin,  which  I  have  no 
doubt  is  paste  and  gilt,"  added  her  majesty,  "she 
shall  make  me  a  written  apology,  and  never  darken 
my  doors  again."  The  maid  of  honor — whose  name 
is  of  no  consequence — urged  her  majesty  not  to  ex- 
pose herself  to  the  humiliation  of  having  her  trunks 
searched  by  a  policeman,  but  to  send  for  Mr.  Glad- 
stone and  ask  his  advice.  But  the  Queen  rejected 
the  suggestion  with  much  indignation,  saying  that 
she  never  could  a-bear  that  man's  impudence,  and 
had  no  doubt  that  he  had  put  Lady  Burdett- 
Coutts  up  to  publishing  her  advertisement,  just  be- 
cause he  knew  that  the  queen  had  sent  a  wreath  of 
flowers  to  Hughenden.  "No,  Mary  Anne" — which, 
by  the  bye,  was  the  maid  of  honor's  name — contin- 
ued her  majesty,  ' '  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  that 
Gladstone,  and  I  insist  upon  having  the  palace 
searched."  Accordingly,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days 
Lady  Burdett-Coutts,  accompanied  by  policeman  C 
34,  came  to  the  palace  and  began  their  search.  They 
looked  into  every  closet  and  under  every  sofa  in  the 
house.  The  Queen  accompanied  them  with  a  cold, 
stern,  imperial  expression  of  face,  with  her  keys  in 
her  hand.  She  constantly  and  sarcastically  urged  the 
baroness  to  be  thorough  in  her  search.  "Here's  my 
preserve  closet,"  she  remarked;  "perhaps  your 
breast-pin  has  got  into  one  of  the  preserve  jars. "  Or 
a  little  later  she  would  say  :  "This  is  the  trunk  where 
I  keep  my  winter  clothes,  put  up  with  camphor. 
Never  mind  disarranging  them  ;  you  might  find  your 
breast-pin  at  the  bottom  of  the  trunk,  you  know." 
Lady  Burdett-Coutts  became  dreadfully  ashamed  of 
herself  before  the  search  was  half  over,  and  when  she 
did  finally  discover  the  breast-pin  lying  on  the  floor  in 
the  corner  of  the  second-floor  bedroom,  where  she 
had  dropped  it  when  she  went  up  stairs  to  take  off 
her  shawl  on  the  .day  of  the  "drawing-room,"  she 
did  not  know  whether  she  was  sorrv  or  glad.  Here 
the  affair  ought  to  have  stopped.  The  baroness  had 
recovered  her  property,  and  the  Queen  had  made  her 
suffer  for  her  indiscreet  advertisement.  Nevertheless 
it  did  not  stop,  for  the  next  day  the  American  country- 
papers  were  informed  by  telegraph  that  the  missing 
breast-pin  had  "  been  found  at  Buckingham -Palace" 
— a  dispatch  which  allows  any  one  to  suppose  that 
the  breast-pin  was  found  in  the  unlawful  possession  of 
the  Queen.  Thus  a  bad  matter  has  been  made  worse, 
and  the  breach  between  the  Queen  and  the  baroness 
can  never  be  healed. 


A  St.  Louis  paper  makes  the  humiliating  confes- 
sion that  some  of  its  belles  are  so  attenuated  that 
they  have  to  resort  to  padding  of  the  most  desperate 
kind.  One  fashiooable  young  lady  who  must  out- 
berod  the  Bernhardt  in  slimness,  is  forced  to  have 
even  the  wrists  of  her  gauntlets  padded.  "  Symme- 
tries "  are  almost  in  as  great  demand  with  some  of 
our  fashionable  belles  as  with  the  ladies  of  the  stage. 


Mrs.  Bartlett  was  at  the  Queen's  last  drawing-room. 
The  lady  will  be  remembered  as  having  amassed 
money  enough  to  marry  an  American  voung  man. 


INTAGLIOS. 

On  the  Countess  of  Pembroke. 
Underneath  this  sable  hearse 
Lies  the  subject  of  all  verse — 
Sidney's  sister,  Pembroke's  mother. 
Death  !  ere  thou  hast  slain  another 
Fair,  and  learned,  and  good  as  she, 
Time  shall  throw  a  dart  at  thee. 

— Ben  Jouson. 

Bulwer. 
We  know  him,  out  of  Shakespeare's  art, 

And  those  fine  curses  which  he  spoke; 
The  old  Timon,  with  his  noble  heart. 

That,  strongly  loathing,  greatly  broke. 

So  died  the  Old  :  here  comes  the  New. 

Regard  him  :  a  familiar  face  : 
I  thought  we  knew  him  :  What,  it's  you. 

The  padded  man — that  wears  the  stays. 

But  men  of  long-enduring  hopes. 
And  careless  what  this  hour  may  bring, 

Can  pardon  little  would-be  Popes 
And  Brummels,  when  they  try  to  sting. 

You  talk  of  tinsel !  why,  we  see 
The  old  mark  of  rouge  upon  your  cheeks. 

You  prate  of  Nature  !  you  are  he 
That  spilt  his  life  about  the  cliques. 

A  Timon  you  !     Nay,  nay,  for  shame  ; 

It  looks  too  arrogant  a  jest — 
The  fierce  old  man — to  take  his  name, 

You  bandbox.     Off,  and  let  him  rest 

—  Tennyson. 

Tennyson. 
Not  mine,  not  mine,  (O  Muse,  forbid  !)  the  boon 
Of  borrowed  notes,  the  mock-bird's  modish  tune  ; 
The  jingling  medley  of  purloined  conceits, 
Outbabying  Wordsworth,  and  outglittering  Keats; 
Where  all  the  airs  of  patchwork-pastoral  chime 
To  drowsy  ears  in  Tennysonian  rhyme. 


Let  School-miss  Alfred  vent  her  chaste  delight 
On  "darling  little  rooms  so  warm  and  bright," 
Chant  "  I'm  a-weary  "  in  infectious  strain, 
And  catch  her  "  blue-fly  singing  i'  the  pane." 

— Bulwer. 


Under  Milton's  Picture. 
Three  poets,  in  three  distant  ages  born, 
Greece,  Italy,  and  England  did  adorn. 
The  first,  in  loftiness  of  thought  surpassed  ; 
The  next,  in  majesty  ;  in  both  the  last. 
The  force  of  nature  could  no  further  go  ; 
To  make  a  third,  she  joined  the  former  two. 

— Dry  den. 


Portrait  of  Addison. 
Peace  to  all  such  !  but  were  there  one  whose  fires 
True  genius  kindles,  and  fair  fame  inspires  ; 
Blest  with  each  talent  and  each  art  to  please, 
And  born  to  write,  converse,  and  live  with  ease  ; 
Should  such  a  man,  too  fond  to  rule  alone, 
Bear,  like  the  Turk,  no  brother  near  the  throne, 
View  him  with  scornful,  yet  with  jealous  eyes, 
And  hate  for  arts  that  caused  himself  to  rise  ; 
Damn  with  faint  praise,  assent  with  civil  leer, 
And,  without  sneering,  teach  the  rest  to  sneer  ; 
Willing  to  wound,  and  yet  afraid  to  strike, 
just  hint  a  fault  and  hesitate  dislike  ; 
Alike  reserved  to  blame,  or  to  commend, 
A  timorous  foe,  and  a  suspicious  friend ; 
Dreading  even  fools,  by  flatterers  besieged, 
And  so  obliging  that  he  ne'er  obliged  ; 
Like  Cato,  give  his  little  senate  laws, 
And  sit  attentive  to  his  own  applause  ; 
Whilst  wits  and  Templars  every  sentence  raise 
And  wonder  with  a  foolish  face  of  praise  : 
Who  but  must  laugh,  if  such  a  one  there  be? 
Who  would  not  weep,  if  Atticus  were  he? 


Shakespeare. 
What  needs  my  Shakespeare  for  his  honored  bones, 
The  labor  of  an  age  in  piled  stones  ? 
Or  that  his  hallowed  relics  should  be  hid 
Under  a  star-y-pointing  pyramid  ? 
Dear  son  of  Memory,  great  heir  of  fame, 
What  need'st  thou  such  weak  witness  of  thy  name  ? 
Thou  in  our  wonder  and  astonishment 
Hast  built  thyself  a  live-long  monument. 
For  whilst,  to  the  shame  of  slow-endeavoring  art, 
Thy  easy  numbers  flow,  and  that  each  heart 
Hath  from  the  leaves  of  thy  unvalued  book 
Those  Delphic  lines  with  deep  impression  took, 
Then  thou,  our  fancy  of  itself  bereaving, 
Dost  make  us  marble  with  too  much  conceiving  ; 
And  so  sepiilchered  in  such  pomp  dost  lie, 
That  kings  for  such  a  tomb  would  wish  to  die. 

—Milton. 

Thomas  Carlyle  and  George  Eliot. 
Two  souls  diverse  out  of  our  human  sight 

Pass,  followed  one  with  love  and  each  with  wonder : 
The  stormy  sophist  with  his  mouth  of  thunder, 
Clothed  with  loud  words  and  mantled  with  the  might 
Of  darkness  and  magnificence  of  night ; 
And  one  whose  eye  could  smite  the  night  in  sunder, 
Searching  if  light  or  no  light  were  thereunder. 
And  found  in  love  of  loving- kindness  light. 
Duty  divine  and  Thought  with  eyes  of  fire 
Still  following  Righteousness  with  deep  desire 
Shone  sole  and  stern  before  her  and  above. 
Sure  stars  and  sole  to  steer  by  ;  but  more  sweet 
Shone  lower  the  loveliest  lamp  for  earthly  feet. 
The  light  of  little  children  and  their  love. 

— Algernon  Charles  Swinburne. 


On  the  Portrait  of  Lady  Mahon.     1839. 
Fair  Lady  !  thee  the  pencil  of  Vandyke 

Might  well  have  painted.     Thine  the  English  air, 

Graceful  yet  earnest,  that  his  portraits  bear, 
Of  that  far  troubled  time  when  sword  and  pike 

Gleamed  round  the  ancient  halls  and  castles  fair 
That  shrouded  Albion's  beauty  ;  though  when  need 

They,  too,  though  soft  withal,  could  boldly  dare, 
Defend  the  leaguered  breach,  or  charging  steed 

Mount  in  their  trampled  parks.    Far  different  scene 

The  bowers  present  before  thee  ;  yet  serene 
Though  now  our  days,  if  coming  time  impart 

Our  ancient  troubles,  well  I  ween  thy  life 
Would  not  reproach  thy  lot  and  what  thou  art — 

A  warrior's  daughter  and  ft  statesman's  wife. 

■ — Disraeli. 


AMERICAN  WATCHES. 

Full  lines  of  AMERICAN  WATCHES  in  Gold  and  Silver 
cases,  for  sale  at  manufacturers'  prices. 

Also,  desirable  styles  of  Foreign  Watches  at  a  small  ad- 
vance on  cost  of  importation. 

Repairing  done  by  skilled  workmen  at  reduced  rates. 


GEO.  G.  SHREVE  &  GO, 

No.  110  Montgomery  Street. 


CALIFORNIA   FURNITURE 

MANUFACTURING    CO. 


We  are  now  manufacturing  and  receiving  by  railroad  the 
most  Unique  and  Elegant  Designs  in  ART  FURNITURE,  embrac- 
ing all  the  modern  styles.  We  call  special  attention  10  our  New 
Designs  in  Ebony  Parlor  and  Bedroom  Sets. 

Also,  to  our  well  assorted  stock  ot  Antique  and  Modern  Chair 
Stock,  and  other  Furniture. 

Special  designs  .furnished  on  application. 

CALIFORNIA   FURNITURE    MANUFACTURING    COMPANY, 
230,  222,  224,  and  226  Bush  Street. 


INSURANCE       T       COMPANY 

of  california. 

Capital, $750,000 

Assets,  December  31, 1880,    -,       -  $1,160,000 


D.   |.  STAPLES,  President. 
ALPHEUS  BULL,  Vice-President. 


GEO.  D.  DORNIN,  Secretary. 
W.  J.  DUTTON,  Asst.  Secretary. 


AGENTS    IN    ALL    PRINCIPAL    LOCALITIES. 


A.  A.  CROSETT, 

Late  of  Carmany  &  Crosett, 

HAS    OPENED  A 

MEN'S  FURNISHING  STORE 

With  an  entire  New  Stock  of  Goods,  at 

No.  no  Kearny  Street,  between  Post  and  Sutter. 


CARPETS ! 

JOS.  FREDERICKS  &  CO., 

649  MARKET  STREET, 

NEW  SPRING  STYLES 

Just   Received    in    WILTON,   AXMINSTER,   BODY 

BRUSSELS,  and  TAPESTRY.    Also,  an  elegant 

assortment  of  Genuine  Persian,  Turkish, 

Berlin,  and  other  quality  REGS. 


The  ARGONAUT  is  Printed  with  Ink  Manufactured  by 

SHATTUCK  &  FLETCHER, 

520  Commercial  Street,  San  Francisco. 
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THE       ARGON  AU  T. 


San  Francisco,  May  27th. 


My  Dear  Madge  :  Jack  said  the  other  day  that 
he  wanted  to  look  over  my  shoulder  when  I  wrote 
you  about  "Tom  Keene.   the   tragedian,"  for  Jack 
has  always  had  a  preference  for  our  sometime  lead- 
ing man,  and  has  been  believing  firmly  in  the  news- 
paper reports  of  what   Mr.    Tom    Keene,    in    his 
speech,   modestly  called  the  "  Keene   boom."    Our 
opinions  on  matters  theatrical  are  as  radically  differ- 
ent as  ever,  and  jack,  man-like,  always  accuses  me 
of  prejudice  when  I  don't  agree  with  him.     He  thinks 
it  all  nonsense,  this  idea  of  people  going  to  the  thea- 
tre for  different  motives.     He  admits  now  and  then 
that  there  are  people  with  whom  the  theatre  is  really 
a  vital  part  of  their  existence,  and  who  put  away  their 
little  entrance  money  for  it  as  legularly  as  others  put 
away  their  piece  of  silver  for  "  the  plate"  on  Sunday. 
But  in  vain  I  interest  myself  between  the  acts  in 
pointing  out  the  regulars  to  him,  and  making  up 
stories  about  why  they  come.     There  are  the  young 
couples  who  never  fail  to  make  the  rounds,  because 
it  bores  them  so  frightfully  to  stop  at  home  together. 
There  are  the  young  girls  who  are  just  half-way 
stage-struck,    or  actor-struck,   and  who  coax    their 
papas,  or  their  godpapas,  or  their  uncles  to  go  with 
most  unfailing  regularity.     There  are  the  other  young 
girls  who  are  audience-struck,  and  who  only  look  ob- 
liquely  at  the  stage  with  one  eye.     There  are  the 
young  men  who  don't  visit,  because  they  can't  afford 
to  marry,  and  who  drop  into  the  theatre  just  to  pass 
the  evening.     There  are  the  old  fellows  about  town, 
who  have  made  it  a  life-long  habit,  who  never,  under 
any  circumstances,  enjoy  a  play,  but  would  be  hope- 
lessly miserable  unless  they  saw  one  even-  night  of 
their  lives.     There  are  the  unemployed  actors,  who 
go  to  note  points  and  learn  new  business.     There 
are  the  newspaper  men,  who  go  because  they  must 
There  are  the  people  who  lead  dull,  gray  lives  of  toil, 
and  routine,  and  comraonplaceness,  and  who  strain 
a  point  just  enough  to  give  more  zest  to  the  pleasure 
of  going,  who  enjoy  the  lights,  and  the  brightness, 
and  the  music,  the  dresses,  and  the  mountings,  who 
make  notes,  and  compare  opinions,  and  argue  gravely 
next  day  about  what  would  have  happened  if  some 
other  state  of  affairs  had  come  about,  and  who  weep 
and  smile  with  delightful  spontaneity,  just  according 
to  what  is  expected  of  them.     1  love  to  sit  near  such 
people,  to  watch  their  pleasure  ;   and  what  a  luxury 
it  must  be  to  play  to  them  !     Then  there  are  the  few 
who  look  upon  acting  and  play-writing  as  arts,  and 
who  enjoy  them  more  than  all  the  others,  when  they 
are  worth  it      "My  dear,"  says  Jack,  "excuse  my 
candor,  but,  in  common  with  a  very  large  majority  of 
your  sex,  you  are  a  goose.     This  idea  you  have  got 
into  your  head  about  the  latter-day  school  of  acting 
is  all  sheer  nonsense.     You  want  an  actor  or  a  writer 
to  put  forth  a  mere  tentacle  of  an  idea,  which  a 
distractingly   intelligent    audience  is  to  grasp,   and 
build  an  entire  superstructure  upon  it.     If  you  are 
so  very  fond  of  quiet  acting,  why  did  you  not  like  Mr. 
Charles  Stevenson's   Pierre?"      Now,    Madge,  was 
ever  anything  so  unreasonable    as  a  man  ?      Mr. 
Charles  Stevenson  did  not  act  Pierre.     He  simply 
droned  and  moaned  through  the  part,  and  made  it 
utterly  flaccid.     In  point  of  fact,  I  have  not  seen  him 
play  anything  well,  except  Freddy  in  ' '  The  Guv'nor. " 
a  little  play  without  much  backbone  or  much  humor 
to  it,  yet  which  seems  to   please,  with  a  little  set  of 
cross-purposes,  and  the  inability  of  a  deaf  man  to 
hear.     "There's   Kate   Claxton,"  says  Jack,   again 
taking  up 'the  cudgels,    "why  is  she  not  a  superb 
Frou-Frou  and  a  magnificent  Josephine  ?    I  am  sure 
she  is  quiet  enough.     She  is  so  quiet  I  can't  hear  her 
half  the  time."    Madge,  Kate  Claxton  was  all  that 
one  could  desire  as  Louise — tender,  touching,  natu- 
ral, with  a  voice  which  I  then  thought  adopted  as  a 
consequence  of  the  ill-usage  of  Mother  Frouchard, 
but  which  discovers  itself  to  be  a  chronic  hoarseness, 
and  singularly  unpleasant.     Besides,  Kate   Claxton 
has  a  score  of  mannerisms,    some   of  them   of  the 
Morris   Morrissy,    and   some  of    them   sui  generis ; 
and  while  Louise  is  a  very  favorite  little  heroine 
of  the  drama,  one  does  not  want  to  be  continually 
meeting  with  the  second  orphan  throughout  the  en- 
tire range  of  plays.     Yet  she  did  leave  Louise  out  of 
two  acts  of  "  Frou-Frou."  You  always  liked  the  play, 
notwithstanding  its  wicked  perversion  of  the  sympa- 
thies, and  the  little  Claxton  was  really  very  good  in 
the  scene  with  the  sister,  and  afterward  with  De  Sar- 
torys,  in  Venice.     You  would  like  her,  also,  as  Car- 
rie, in   "  The  Guv'nor,"  although  it  is  a  very  small 
part     I  fancy  small  parts  are  best  adapted  to  Miss 
larton.     "I  don't  like  small  parts,"  growled 
.'.hen  I  thus  expressed  myself  to  him  ;  "when 
=  star,  I  want  to  see  him,  or  her,  or  it     I 


want  them  on  the  stage  all  of  the  time.    I  like  a  little 

noise  and  fury.     I  want  to  be  stirred  up  out  of  my 

every-day  self. "     "So  do  I,  Jack,"  I  began,  feebly; 

I  like  sound  and  fury,  too,  where  it  belongs,  but  I 

like  the  artistic  working  out "   "  Betsy  !  "  shrieked 

Jack,  with  a  glare  of  horror  in  his  eye,  "  I  believe, 
upon  my  soul,  you  are  getting  to  be  an  aesthete  !  " 
"Madge,  who  would  not  be  crushed  by  so  appalling  an 
epithet?  I  fell  at  once  into  a  condition  of  utter  wo- 
manly meekness,  and  determined  to  submit  in  all 
things,  even  to  dramatic  tastes.  "  Hang  it,  Betsy," 
continued  Jack,  a  moment  later,  "this  habityouhave 
of  building  romances  about  why  people  go  to  the  the- 
atre is  a  very  charming  species  of  recreation  for  your- 
self, but  the  plain  fact  of  the  matter  is,  that  even-  one 
goes  to  the  theatre  only  to  be  amused."  "  Very  well, 
my  dear,"  I  answered,  peacefully,  in  pursuance  of 
my  new  policy,  "  if  you  really  want  to  be  amused, 
let  us  go  to  see  Tom  Keene,  the  tragedian,  play 
Richard  III."  "Madam,  that  is  irony."  replied 
Jack,  with  magnificent  dignity;  "we  will  not  go  to 
see  Keene  play  Richard  III.;  we  will  go  to  see  Bishop 
play  Widow  BedotL"  And  we  went.  I  remember 
that  we  acted  very  ridiculously  when  we  went  before, 
that  we  found  everything  vastly  funny,  and 
that  we  laughed  continuously,  and  with  the 
most  complete  abandon.  We  had  exchanged 
but  one  or  two  spasmodic  smiles  when  the  curtain  fell 
the  first  time.  "  What  in  the  world  is  the  matter 
with  the  play?"  asks  Jack.  "  It  is  just  the  same  as  it 
was  last  year,  but  the  fun  is  all  gone  out  of  it."  "  My 
dear  Jack,"  I  remarked,  oracularly,  "  when  was  one 
of  these  new  three-act  farces  worth  the  second  seeing  ? 
The  play  is  as  good  as  ever  it  was,  but  you  know 
everything  that  is  going  to  be  said,  and  everything 
that  is  going  to  be  done.  You  know  every  incident, 
every  situation,  every  gag.  You  are  deprived  of  the 
pleasure  of  being  surprised  into  a  laugh."  When  the 
curtain  fell  the  second  time,  "  What  in  the  world  is 
the  matter  with  Bishop, "  asks  Jack ;  - '  1  have  laughed 
mvself  into  tears  over  him  many  a  time.  Why  do  I 
not  laugh  at  him  as  the  Widow  Bedott?"  "My 
dear  Jack,"  I  once  more  remarked,  oracularly,  "you 
are  not  satisfied  because  your  dramatic  tastes  are 
keener  than  you  will  confess  to.  Burgess  was  the 
type,  exaggerated  a  little,  of  the  New  England  wo- 
man of  this  rank.  Bishop  is  a  type  of  the  stage 
comedian  in  dresses.  Burgess  was  long,  lean,  flat- 
chested,  toil-hardened,  like  all  of  the  species.  Bishop 
is  short,  round,  roly-poly,  comfortable-looking,  unlike 
any  of  the  species.  Burgess  was  shrewish,  waspish, 
venomous,  gossippy,  like  the  original  widow  of  the 
book.  Bishop  is  only  good-natured  and  voluble. 
Burgess  was  absorbed  by  the  play,  and  rarely  seemed 
to  see  the  audience.  Bishop  winks  at  and  nudges 
them  continually.  Bishop  is  undoubtedly  comical. 
Burgess  was  irresistibly  amusing.  Bishop  plays  only 
with  the  technical  tricks  of  the  profession,  while 
Burgess  embellishes  with  considerable  art.     In  short. 


At  the  Tivoli  Miss  Rose  Beaudet  is  singing  the 
part  of  Elvira  in  ' '  The  Rose  of  Castile ' ' — which  still 
draws  large  houses. 


A  picnic  will  be  given  to  the  employes  of  Whittier, 
Fuller  &  Co.  by  the  firm  on  Monday,  May  30th.  It 
is  to  take  place  at  Belmont  Park.  These  reunions 
are  pleasant  affairs,  and  bring  about  the  best  of  feel- 
ings between  employers  and  employed.  There  should 
be  more  of  them. 


Bishop  is  a  low  comedian,  Burgess  a  character  actor. 
And  what  a  difference  you  discover,  Madge,  when 
you  see  the  two  in  the  same  part.  Jack  lifted  his 
head  dejectedly  after  a  few  moments,  and  observed 
that  outside  of  Bishop  there  was  no  one  in  the  cast 
who  was  even  endurable  except  the  two  boys,  young 
Bishop  and  young  Dickson.  "  Betsy,"  he  said  at 
last,  ' '  I  want  very  much  to  be  amused  ;  let  us  go  and 
see  Tom  Keene,  the  tragedian,  play  Richard  111.  " 
And  we  went.  We  thought  the  tragedian  to  be  suf- 
fering from  a  terrible  cramp,  or  something  of  that 
sort,  when  we  entered,  for  he  was  transfixed  in  the 
center  of  the  stage,  with  his  face  curiously  contorted. 
You  know  what  grimaces  he  can  make.  Happily  it 
turned  out  to  be  only  facial  expression,  for  he  was 
just  giving  the  command  for  the  murder  of  the  Prin- 
cess, and  he  wanted  to  look  as  fiendish  as  possible. 
He  succeeded  admirably.  We  had  thought  his  faces 
bad  enough  until  he  started  off  to  walk.  No  Roman 
beggar  that  ever  sunned  himself  on  cathedral  steps 
deformed  himself  more  completely.  He  has 
accepted  Richard's  description  of  himself,  au 
pied  de  la  lettre,  and  the  result  is  a  singularly 
unpleasing  one.  He  always  plays  extravagantly, 
but  in  Richard  he  throws  the  reins  over  the 
necks  of  his  passions,  and  lets  them  vault  at  wilL 
He  roars,  and  shrieks,  and  foams,  and  howls.  Talk 
of  shadows  striking  terror  to  the  soul  of  Richard,  I 
think  Richard  struck  such  terror  into  the  souls  of  the 
gallery  as  awed  them  into  silence,  for  they  gave  him 
no  recall  after  the  tent  scene— that  marvelous  por- 
trayal of  the  fears  of  a  superstitious  soul,  which  is 
the  touchstone  ol  all  Richards  ;  not  even  after  the 
death  scene,  which  some  Richards  elaborate  to  pain- 
fulness,  which  Keene  makes  almost  abrupt.  Do  you 
remember  the  circus  tent  on  Sutter  Street  six  or  seven 
years  ago?  When  we  heard  the  tumultuous  plaudits 
of  the  crowd,  late  in  the  evening,  they  told  it  was  for 
Harry  Ey tinge's  Richard  III.  A  new  departure,  truly, 
to  take  his  wicked  Grace  of  Gloster  into  the  sawdust 
ring,  but,  really,  that  is  where  Keene's  Richard  III. 
belongs.  He  builded  better  than  any  one  supposed 
when  he  opened  in  Hamlet,  for  his  Othello,  his  Rich- 
elieu, and  his  Richard  have  all  been  ill-conceived  and 
worse  acted.  Strange,  is  it  not.  that  such  an  actor — 
essentially  a  gallery  actor — should  have  played  Ham- 
let better  than  any' of  them?  Doubtless  because,  as 
it  was  the  most  trying  part,  he  gave  most  study  to  it 
Perhaps  it  will  interest  you  to  know  that  he  was  really 
well  dressed  at  last  However,  it  was  the  modern 
coat  and  trousers  that  were  his  bane.  In  sock  and 
buskin,  or  the  graceful  toga,  he  always  looked 
well ;  therefore  it  is  good  fortune  that  has  cast  him 
as  a  tragedian  ;  and  if  the  "  Keene  boom"  be  to 
continue,  I  hope  he  may  study  his  other  roles  as 
faithfully  as  he  must  have  studied  Hamlet.  Jack  and 
I  compared  notes  very  peaceably  when  we  got  home 
at  last.  We  agreed  heartily  upon  Keene,  and  liked 
his  little  daughter  better  than  any  member  of  that 
troupe.  We  agreed  upon  Bishop,  and  liked  Bishop's 
little  son  better  than  any  member  of  that  troupe.  We 
agreed  upon  Kate  Claxton.  and  found  that  we  both 
liked  Miss  Gertrude  Johnson's  earnest  manner  and 
pleasant  voice  exceedingly  well ;  and  we  both  laughed 
at  exactly  the  same  jokes  in  "  Fresh,  the  American." 
I  hope  this  state  of  peace  may  not  continue,  else  we 
shall  have  nothing  to  argue  about  when  we  go  to  see 
"  Fun  on  the  Bristol "  at  the  Baldwin  next  week,  or 
"Snelbaker's  Combination"  at  the  Bush  Street  The- 
atre ;  for  there  is  nothing  like  an  argument  to  bring 
out  all  the  points.  Await  the  issue  of  the  battle,  dear 
Madge,  and  adieu.     Yours,  as  ever,         Bet6\   B. 


To  facilitate  the  demands  of  his  largely  increasing 
business,  Mr.  I.  W.  Taber  has  imported  from  New 
York  a  large  assortment  of  photographic  backgrounds 
of  novel  and  attractive  designs,  and  accessories  to 
match  them.  These  additions  to  Mr.  Taber's  already 
nearly  perfect  establishment — at  No.  8  Montgomery 
Street,  over  the  Hibernia  Bank — have  been  ordered 
specially  for  the  high-class  work  which  has  become 
so  nearly  an  exclusive  specialty  with  Mr.  Taber  and 
his  associate  artists.  Not  satisfied  with  bis  former 
artistic  triumphs,  and  the  rich  pecuniar)-  harvest  his 
enterprise  has  yielded,  Mr.  Taber  is  about  starting  for 
the  Atlantic  cities  preparatory  to  making  still  further 
additions  to  the  gallery,  so  as  render  its  effectiveness 
even  greater.  While  East,  Mr.  Taber  will  make  a 
personal  study  of  all  that  is  new,  novel,  and  worth 
knowing  in  photographic  art.  Were  photography  a 
process  in  which  nothing  remained  to  be  known,  his 
work  of  former  years,  and  that  at  present  being  done 
at  Mr.  Taber's  establishment,  would  continue  to  be 
the  envy  of  his  rivals  and  the  admiration  of  the  pub- 
lic. But  photography  is  at  once  a  youthful  art  and 
a  progressive  science,  and  Mr.  Taber  is  not  the  man  to 
permit  his  work  to  fall  behind  the  foremost  rank  in  the 
van  of  advancing  knowledge.  So  he  goes  East  to 
investigate  certain  new  discoveries  in  the  preparation 
of  plates  and  in  printing.  Fortunately  he  leaves  his 
establishment  in  good  hands.  The  most  accom- 
plished of  the  trained  and  experienced  of  his  lieuten- 
ants, who  have  for  so  many  years  aided  him  in  his 
successful  work  here,  remain  at  their  posts  in  the  gal- 
lery, alive  to  its  best  interests,  and  prepared  to  do  for 
its  patrons  everything  that  its  proprietor  has  done, 
and  could  do  were  he  to  remain  in  person  as  he  does 
in  spirit.  In  any  event,  his  stay  in  the  Eastern  States 
will  not  be  long  ;  and,  though  it  is  unlikely  that  he 
{or  any  one  else)  will  come  back  to  San  Francisco 
prepared  to  take  better  pictures  than  are  now  taken 
at  his  gallery,  when  he  returns  he  will  undoubtedly 
bring  with  him  the  secret  of  more  than  one  novel 
(yet  always  artistic)  effect,  of  which  his  patrons  will 
have  the  first  benefit  In  the  meanwhile  the  Taber 
gallery  is  always  open  to  the  public.  There  is  no 
finer  one  in  this  or  any  country.  Nowhere  else  in 
San  Francisco  is  shown  greater  artistic  taste  than 
in  the  effective  display  of  the  gallery's  own  work 
And  to  this  is  added  such  sumptuous  and  even 
luxurious  furnishing  as  distinguish  this  among 
all  "photographic  parlors."  But  when  to  splendid 
furnishing  and  artistic  appointment  is  added  the 
satisfying  certainty  that  nowhere  else  in  the  world 
can  better  photographs  be  taken — in  the  graphic 
brevity  of  current  slang — "  nuf  "s  sed."  But  there  is 
one  other  attraction  of  the  Taber  gallery  that  must 
not  pass  unnoticed  :  it  is  the  urbanity,  the  genuine 
politeness  of  all  those  connected  with  the  establish- 
ment If  there  is  one  thing  grateful  to  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  it  is  thorough  courtesy  and  straightfor- 
ward honesty  in  minor  business  dealings.  Unfortu- 
nately there  is  much  that  is  unpleasant  in  the  ordinary 
relations  of  tradesman  and  customer.  In  the  photo- 
graphic parlors  of  Mr.  I.  W.  Taber,  however,  only 
ladies  and  gentlemen  are  employed— men  and  women 
who  dignify  their  calling,  and  make  their  efforts  to 
please  a  pleasure  and  a  profit,  alike  to  their  employer 
and  to  his  patrons.  If  this  hasty  resum6  of  the  ex- 
cellencies and  advantages  of  the  Taber  Gallery.  No. 
8  Montgomery  Street,  be  not  enough  to  convince 
those  few  readers  of  this  article  who  may  not  be  fully 
aware  what  Mr.  Taber's  work  really  is  that  it  is  to 
their  interest  to  have  their  photographic  work  done 
there,  then  they  cannot  do  better  than  visit  the  gallery 
themselves,  to  see  if  even  half  its  advantages  have 
been  here  related. 


By  consulting  the  new  time-table  of  the  South  Pa- 
cific Coast  Railroad,  it  will  be  seen  that  Oakland  is 
to  be  even  more  intimately*  bound  to  San  Francisco 
by  more  steel  rails,  and  other  steam-drawn  cars,  and 
additional  ferry-boats.  The  South  Pacific  Coast 
Road,  having  made  its  entry  from  Alameda  into  Oak- 
land, over  the  Webster  Street  bridge,  is  now  pre- 
pared to  absorb  its  share  of  the  Oakland  passenger 
traffic.  The  new  line  will  be  extended  to  Temescal, 
and  thence  to  the  University  at  East  Berkeley. 


It  is  in  significant  evidence  of  the  favor  with  which 
Arpad  Haraszthy  &  Co.'s  Eclipse  Champagne  is  being 
received  that  the  English  residents  of  this  city  drank 
it  at  the  banquet  given  last  Tuesday  evening  in  honor 
of  the  Queen's  birthday. 


Colonel  Andrews,  of  the  Diamond  Palace,  is  a  born 
merchant  He  was  born  to  sell  diamonds.  His  store 
disposes  of  more  valuable  and  costly  jewelry  than  any 
other,  and  perhaps  than  all  others,  in  San  Francisco. 
No  one  can  pass  his  window-  without  encountering  a 
crowd  of  curious  people  studying  its  display  of  rich 
and  beautiful  wares.  It  is  a  very  curious  fact  that 
the  Diamond  Palace  is  better  known  to  strangers  and 
tourists  than  it  is  to  the  citizens  of  San  Francisco. 
There  are  hundreds  of  families  who  have  lived  in  this 
city  for  years  without  visiting  this  very  Aladdin  s  cave 
of  wealth  and  beauty.  People  from  abroad  and  from 
the  country  throng  it  almost  ever)-  night,  attracted  by 
the  arrangement  and  spectacular  beauty  of  its  mir- 
rors and  lights.  The  colonel  has  introduced  quite 
recently  the  electric  light  This  adds  to  the  magic 
brilliancy  of  the  scene.  It  is  the  universal  testimony 
of  tourists  that  there  is  not  another  store  in  the  world 
that  at  all  compares  with  the  Diamond  Palace  of  San 
Francisco.  The  colonel  is  always  glad  of  an  oppor- 
tunity to  show  his  place  to  strangers.  No  one  need 
feel  any  embarrassment  in  visiting  it  and  examining 
the  goods  he  has  on  exhibition,  whether  they  desire 
to  purchase  or  not  He  has  brought  his  great  spe- 
cialty of  quartz  work  to  the  highest  perfection  of  art 
He  has  perfect  pictures  of  inlaid  gems,  forming  mo- 
saics that  are  admirable  for  their  value  as  paintings, 
independent  of  their  intrinsic  value  as  precious  and 
valuable  stones.  We  are  not  advising  anybody  to 
purchase  these  costly  works,  but  we  do  unhesitatingly 
advise  every  citizen  and  stranger  to  visit  this  place 
when  lighted  by  the  electric  burner.  An  evening  hour 
can  not  be  more  pleasurably"  spent  in  San  Francisco 
than  a  visit  to  Colonel  Andrews'  Diamond  Palace. 


If  you  want  new  bonnets,  ladies — and  doubtless 
you  do,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  as  long  as  there 
remain  bonnets  to  want — you  must  not  fail  to  call  on 
Mrs.  Skidmore,  at  1114  Market  Street,  and  for  this 
reason  :  Mrs.  S.  has  some  of  the  finest  bonnets  that 
were  ever  bonneted,  and  she  knows  so  well  how  to 
set  their  attractiveness  off  that  you  can't  help  finding 
at  her  establishment  the  style  of  all  styles  that  is  par- 
ticularly suited  to  your  particular  style  of  beauty. 


Catarrh  can  be  cured.  Being  a  poisonous  infec- 
tion of  the  entire  mucous  membrane,  the  virus  can 
be  only  reached  with  innoculative  elements  which  are 
absorbed  by,  and  incorporated  with  the  purulent  mu- 
cous. Wei  De  Meyer's  Catarrh  Cure  is  a  constitu- 
tional remedy  as  reliable  as  vaccination  for  small-pox. 
Supplied  by  druggists,  or  delivered  by  D.  B.  Dewey 
&  Co.,  46  Dey  Street,  N.  Y_,  at  51  a  package. 
Pamphlets,  with  full  explanations  and  overwhelming 
proofs,  mailed  free  to  anybody. 


Pain  in  the  back  and  rheumatic  affections  can  only 
be  reached  and  exterminated  by  a  penetrating,  sooth- 
ing, and  healing  remedy  like  the  Centaur  Liniments. 
There  appears  to  be  no  ache,  pain,  swelling,  strain, 
stiff  joint,  lameness  or  gall  upon  man  or  beast  which 
they  will  not  relieve,  subdue  or  cure. 


Prof.  Geo.  Gossman  begins  a  class  in  Spanish  June 
30th  ;  23  Powell  st ;  $2  per  month. 

See  "The  Awakening"  and  "The  Eighth 
Wonder:"  also.  Carbolic  and  Camphor  Soap,  proof 
against  small-pox — all  at  Standard  Soap  Palace,  6$j 
Market  Street,  S.  F. 


Go  to  Bradley  &  Rulofson's,  429  Montgomery  St 


Musical  Boxes,  Paillard  &  Co.,  23  Dupont 
St     Repairing  done.     Prices  low. 

Most  mothers  are  overtaxed,  and  cannot  supply 
their  babes  with  proper  nourishment  Then  the  child 
has  stomach-ache,  diarrhoea,  wind-colic,  and  worms. 
Pitcher 's  Castoria  assimilates  the  food,  cures  ail  these 
ailments,  and  gives  health  to  the  child,  and  rest  to  the 
mother. 

H.  A.  Callendes,  Fine  Watches,  Jewelry,  etc., 
has  removed  to  No.  73  Fourth  Street 

Young  Men  and  Others. — We  send  on  trial 
for  thirty  days  our  Electro- Voltaic  Belts,  Bands,  and 
Suspensories,  to  young  men  and  others  suffering  from 
weaknesses,  nervous  debility,  lost  vitality,  lost  man- 
hood, and  many  other  diseases.  We  guarantee 
speedv  cures  and  complete  restoration  of  manhood. 
Address  without  delay.  Voltaic  Belt  Co.,  Mar- 
shall, Mich. 

Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market  St,  cor. 
Stockton  (over  drug  store)  S.  F.     Office  hours.  9105. 

Canvassers  make  from  525  to  550  per  week  selling 
goods  for  E.  G.  Rideout  &  Co.,  10  Barclay  Street, 
New  York     Send  for  catalogue  and  terms. 


Hackett&  Dean,  Dentists,  No.  126  Kearny  Street, 
Thurlow  Block.     Office  hours,  9  to  4. 


Morse's  Palace  of  Art.  417  Montgomery  St 


OUTHWEST  CORNER   OF  BUSH. 

PROF.  De  FILIPPE  continues  to  give  personal 
instruction  in  Spanish  and  French,  by  his  easy,  practical 
method,  saving  months  of  study.  Classes  and  private  les- 
sons.   Apply  from  3  to  5  or  "  to  S  p.  st. 


D.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO., 

IMPORTERS    AND     WHOLESALE 


1 


Liquor    Dealers.    322-324    FRONT    STREET, 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


J.  H.  GURLEY  &  00. 

14  MONTGOMERY  STREET,  Opposite  Lick  House, 


IMPORTERS  OF   FINE 


BROADCLOTHS,   BEAVERS, 

Cassimeres,  and  Scotch    Tweeds, 


And  Manufacturers  of 


GENTLEMEN'S     FINE     CLOTHING 

For  Dress  or  Business  Service. 
Having  engaged  the  services  of  MR.  F.  GILLY.  the  Artistic 
Cutter,  late   of  GILLY  &  MIGXOX,  are  Prepared   to   produce 
Clothing  of  superior  Style  aud  Finish  at  LOW   FKICfcs. 
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■J~HE   TIVOLI  GARDENS. 

Eddy  Street,  between  Market  and  Mason. 
Krelin'g  Bros Proprietors  and  Managers 

UNPARALLELED  SUCCESS  OF 

MISS  ROSE  BEAUDET 
MISS  ROSE  BEAUDET 

AS  "ELVIRA," 

In  Balfe's  Beautiful  Opera  of  the 

"ROSE    OF    CASTILE!" 


MR.  ECKERT  as Manuel 

MR.  CORNELL  as Pedro 


The  best  cast  of  English   Opera  ever   together  in  this  city 


NEW 

OAKLAND   FERRY. 


QN  AND  AFTER  MONDAY,  MAY 
*"^  30,  1881, 

South    Pacific    Coast     Railroad     Company 

Will  run  Boats  and  Trains  between  San  Francisco  and 
Oakland.  Boats  will  leave  foot  of  Market  Street  from  New 
Ferry  Slip  as  per  present  Time  Card,  and  Trains  will  leave 
comer  of  Webster  and  Fourteenth  streets,  Oakland,  for  San 
Francisco,  as  follows : 

t6.oo,  T7.00,  8.00,  8.50,  9.50,  10.50,  *n-5o  a.  m.;  and 
12,5a,   1.50,  2.50,  3.50,  4.50,  5.50,  6.50  and  9.50  v.  m. 

tDaily,  Sundays  excepted.  ^Saturdays  and  Sundays 
only. 

Commutation  Tickets  can  be  obtained  at  Narrow  Gauge 
Landing,  foot  of  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  and  at 
Ferry  Slip,  Alameda  Point. 

Through  Trains  will  leave  comer  of  Fourteenth  and  Web- 
ster Streets,  Oakland,  Daily,  at  8.45  A.  M.  and  3.45  P.  M., 
for  Santa  Cruz,  San  Jose,  and  intermediate  points,  and  at 
4.45  p.  m.,  Daily,  far  San  Jose  and  intermediate  points. 

THE    NEW    AND    MAGNIFICENT 

"Hotel  del  Monte." 

MONTEREY,    CAL., 

Commences  its  Simmer  Season 

On  Wednesday,  June  1, 1881. 


MOSGROVE'S 

Sweeping  Removal  Sale! 


Our  extensive  stock  of  Staple  and  Fancy  Dry 
Goods  is  now  being  Closed  Out,  so  that  we  may 
open  our  Xew  House,  14,  10,  and  18  Post  Street, 
between  Montgomery  and  Kearny,  with  a  com- 
plete New  Stock. 

This  is  golden  opportunity  for  CASH  BUYERS. 
All  Goods  marked  in  Plain  Figures,  strictly  One 
Price,  and  sold  only  for  Cash. 


S.  MOSGROVE    &   BRO., 


114    AND     116    KEARNY    STREET. 


Among  the  great  improvements  niude  d  tir- 
ing the  past  winter  is  the  construction  of  a 
mammoth  warm  Salt  Water  Swimming  Tank, 
l.->o_\.in  feet  in  size,  and  being  THE  LAKGEST 
IV  THE  YIOIILI). 

GEO.  SCHONEWALD, 

MANAGER. 


BATHING   SEASON 

AT   SANTA    CRUZ. 

p-URNISHED   HOUSES    TO   RENT, 

and  full  information  for  strangers  and  visitors  on  ap- 
plication to  the 

REAL  ESTATE   EXCHANGE  AAD  JIAKT, 

Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 


NEW  TESTAMENT  I 

10,000  Copies,  Assorted,  By  Mail.     For  Sale  by 

A.  L  BANCROFT  &  00. 


731  MARKET  STREET. 


Pebble  Spectacles  ! 


MFLLER'S     OPTICAL    DEPOT 

135  Montgomery  St.,  nr.  Bush, 

Opposite  Occidental  Hotel. 

COMPOUND  ASTIGMATIC  LENSES 

Muii  11  tod  to  Order.    4g"Two  Honrs  Xotice. 

£§t*    The  most  complicated  cases  of  defective  vision  thor- 
oughly diagnosed,  free  of  charge. 


DRY  M0N0P0LE 

(EXTRA) 
From  Messrs.  Heidsieck  &  Co.  Reims 

A.  VIGXIER,   SOLE  AGEXT. 


HOUSEKEEPERS ! 

DO  NOT  SACRIFICE  YOUR  GOODS  AT  AUCTION,  but  STORE  THEM  with  H.  WINDEL  &:  CO.,  NO. 
310  STOCKTON  STREET.  Furniture,  Pianos,  Household  Goods.  Paintings,  Trunks,  etc,  well  taken  care  of.  We 
have  three  large,  airy,  brick  buildings,  and  no  rent  to  pay,  and  can  store  goods  very  moderate.  Money  advanced  on  goods 
at  one-half  per  cent,  per  month.     We  guarantee  against  damage  and  moths,  and  can  give  references  dating  back  20  years. 


STRAW  HATS  1 1 

The  Largest  Stock  of  SUMMER  Novelties  in  STRAW  and  LIGHT 
COLORED  FELT  HATS  offered  by 

HERRMANN 


Delos  Lake. 


Hosmer  P.  McKoos" 


LAKE    &    MCKOON, 

Attorneys  and  Counsellors  at  Law, 

310  Pine  Street,  Boons  16,  13,  and  14, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


TAKER,  BARKER  &  CO. 

IMPORTERS    AND     WHOLESALE 

GROCERS.  ioS  and  no  California  St.,  San  Francisco 


c  j.  HUTCHISSO.V. 


H.   R.  MANN". 


HUTCHINSON    &.    MANN, 
Insurance  Agency, 

32a  and  32+  California  St.,  and  302  and  304  Sansome  Sl, 
San  Francisco,  N.  E.  cor.  California  and  Sansome  Sts. 
Captain  A.  M.  Burns,  Marine  Surveyor. 
W.  L.  Chalmers,  2.  P.  Clark,  J.  C.  Staples, 

Special  Agents  and  Adjusters. 


(fXX  a  week  in  your  own  town.    Terms  and  $5  outfit  free 
V  uu    Address  H    HALLETT  &  CO.,  Portland,  Maine 


RUPTURE 


ii.iii.:    -:;;::::  :;t;-:::-  a 
Age.     Pamphlet  free.     PIERCE  & 
SON,  joj  Sac'to  sc.  SanFrancisco.CaL 


336  KEARNY  ST.,  NEAR  PINE. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


REVISED  EDITION 


Of  the 


NEW  TESTAMENT  I 

A  FULL  STOCK 

Just  Received,  and  will  be  sold  at  strictly  EASTERN  Published 
Prices.     Compare  Prices  before  purchasing  elsewhere. 


DOXEY  &  CO. 


G!M   MARKET   STREET. 


LATEST 
FASHIONS 


Dress  Suits, 
Business  Suits, 


THE    NEWPORT 

SWIMMING  BATHS 

ALAMEDA. 
Second  Avenue  Station  S.  P.  C.  R.  R. 

Second  Station  from  San  Francisco. 

J.  P.  WONDERLICH,  Proprietor. 


BUTTERIGK'S 


PATTERNS-SPRING   STYLES. 

Send  Stamp  for  Catalogue.      AGENCY,  124  POST  ST. 
San  Francisco. 


JAMES  G.  STEELE  &  CO. 

CHEMISTS  AND  PERFUMERS, 

No.  035  Market  Street, 

(Palace  Hotel,) 

IMPORTERS    AND    DEALERS    IN    PER. 

fumery,  Colognes,  Fancy  Goods  Toilet  Articles,  etc 


GENUINE 

BOSTON  BAKED  BEANS! 

JUST  RECEIVED  FROM 

J       F.  A.  Kennedy,  Canibridgeport,  Mass., 

A  full  stock  of  his  celebrated  Baked  Pork  and  Beans,  cooked 
in  pots  on  the  old  Yankee  principle,  and  first-class  in  every 
respects.  To  lovers  of  this  delicious  article,  we  especially 
call  attention.     For  sale  by  all  first-class  grocers. 

TITCOHB   &  CO..  Sole  Agents, 

303  and  205  Sacramento  Street. 


D 


0  NOT   SACRIFICE    YOUR   FUR- 

NITURE,  PIANOS,  and  HOUSEHOLD  GOODS 
at  auction  sales,  while  you  are  boarding,  or  out  of  the  city,  but 

STORE    THEM, 

As  well  as  your  Trunks  and  Paintings,  with 

J.   H.    MOTT   &    CO., 

047  M:irket  St., 

Nucleus  Block,  Second  floor. 

Large,    airy   brick   building,    with    elevator.      MONEY" 
LOANED  on  valuable  eoods.     Terras  moderate. 


BOOKS 


J.    B.    OTO.WOB    d:    CO. 

Dealers  in 

Books,  Stationery.  Sheet 

Mnsic,  Pianos,  A  Organs, 

33  Dnpont  St.,  S.  F. 


ZEITSKA  INSTITUTE 

932    Post   Street. 


f)AY    AND    BOARDING     SCHOOL 

"^>^     for  Young  Ladies  and  Children.     Kindergarten. 
Next  term  commences  July  20. 

MADAME   B.  ZEITSKA,  Principal. 


S.B.B0SWELL&C0 

STOCK   BROKERS, 

Bcniorcd  to  330  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco 


REVISED 

NEW  TESTAMENT! 
C.  BEACH, 

10?  Montgomery  Street,  opp.  Occident;. 
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MEMORIAL    DAY. 

The  roar  of  hostile  cannon  and  the  tread  of  armed 

men, 
So  rife  before  is  heard  no  more  through  hamlet,  vale, 

and  glen  ; 
No  more  the  shock  of  battle,  o«r  the  hillside  and 

the  plain, 
With  fierce  turmoil  invades  the  soil   where  nods  the 

golden  grain  ; 
No  longer  parricidal  hosts — on  treason  madly  bent — 
With  blade  and  brand,  lay  waste  the  land,  by  civil 

discord  rent. 
Through  streams  of  gore,  her  martyred  sons,  their 

country's  triumph  traced  ; 
Above  their  graves  her  standard  waves,  with  not  it 

star  displaced. 
Out  of  the  depths,  as  day's  bright  orb  mounts  up- 
ward from  the  sea, 
The  struggle  o'er,  she  rose  once  more,  proud,  pros- 
perous, and  free. 
In  fond  embrace,  the  sister  State    each  other  warmly 

clasp— 
A  stately  band,  with  hand  in  hand,  held  in  a  fervent 

grasp. 
Broad  rivers  waft  their  argosies,  full  freighted,  to  the 

main  ; 
And  gentle  Peace,  with  rich  increase,    resumes  her 

placid  reign. 
Before  Thy  solemn  throne,  O  God,  a  nation  lowly 

bends ; 
Hark  to  the  cry,  to  Thee  on  high,  which  from   its 

heart  ascends. 
It  supplicates  eternal  rest — the  heritage  of  Heaven— 
For  those  whose  blood,  in  crimson  flood,  was  prodi- 
gally given 
To  save  their   country  from  the  waste,  the  ravage, 

and  the  strain, 
Whilst  foemen  strive  to  rashly  rive  her  lordly  realm 

in  twain. 
Grant  that  their  spirits,  purified,  in  unimpeded  flight, 
Above  the  skies  may  grandly  rise,  to  glory's  loftiest 

height. 
And  oh,  to  those  who  vainly  died,  their  country  to 

destroy, 
Full  pardon  give,  that  they  may  live  where  dwells 

eternal  joy. 
From  fancied  ills  their  severed  States   they  sternly 

strove  to  rid  ; 
By  faction  tost,  to  reason  lost — they  knew  not  what 

they  did. 

Oh,  'twas  a  fearful  shock 

That  quivered  through  the  land  ; 
That  made  the  mountain  rock  ; 

That  shook  the  dizzy  strand  ; 
A  sharp,  convulsive  pang — 

A  fever  of  unrest. 
That  through  the  quickened  pulses  sprang, 

And  thrilled  each  loyal  breast, 
When,  'neath  a  storm  of  shot  and  shell, 
The  flag  of  brave  old  Sumter  fell. 

Her  children  heard 
The  piteous  appeal  for  instant  aid, 
Which,  in  her  agony,  their  country  made, 
And  their  hot  wrath  was  stirred. 
To  arms  !  to  arms  ! 
Rang  the  loud  summons,  fraught  with  dire  alarms, 
Whilst  myriad  heroes  to  the  conflict  fly, 

To  conquer  or  to  die. 
Then  patriot  souls,  by  self-inflicted  doom, 
Like  Curtius,  leaped  into  the  chasm  wide, 
Which  grimly  ope'd  the  nation  to  divide, 
And  in  its  deep  abysses  found  a  tomb. 

Trumpets'  blare,  and  sabres'  clash, 

From  the  mountain  to  the  sea, 
Mingle  with  the  din  and  flash 
Of  the  red  artillery. 
Wide  o'er  the  plain  the  leaden  rain 

In  desolating  torrents  pours  ; 
On  land  and  main,  in  fitful  strain, 
The  storm  of  battle  raves  and  roars. 
Fell  Slaughter  smites  the  land,  with  gloom  o'ercast, 
And  grisly  Havoc  rides  upon  the  blast 

From  old  Atlantic's  surging  tides 

To  far  Missouri's  flood, 
Athwart  the  continent  there  glides 

A  tidal  wave  of  blood ; 
And  Freedom,  in  that  hour  of  woe 

That  cursed  her  native  land, 
Reeled  'neath  the  parricidal  blow, 

Struck  by  a  traitor's  hand. 
No  longer  sound  the  click  and  hum 

Of  factory  and  mill  ; 
The  ringing  anvil  has  grown  dumb, 

The  clanking  wheel  is  still. 
No  more  the  hardy  sons  of  toil 

Their  wonted  tasks  resume, 
To  drive  the  ploughshare  through  the  soil, 

Or  ply  the  busy  loom. 
Down  on  the  languid  cities  swoops 

A  paralyzing  dread, 
Where  anxious  throngs,  in  scattered  groups, 

The  dismal  portents  spread  ; 
Where  ships  lie  rotting  at  the  piers, 

And  vacant  is  the  mart. 
And  Panic  strikes,  with  nameless  fears, 

The  universal  heart. 

Up  from  that  dark  despair, 
Which  for  a  moment  struck  its  venomed  fang 
Into  their  breasts,  the  people  fiercely  sprang, 

Like  the  roused  lion  from  his  lair. 
Again  from  out  the  northern  hive  its  legions  pour 

In  swarms  unnumbered,  raging  for  the  war  ; 
Again  the  riven  continent,  from  shore  to  shore, 
Reels  with  the  shock,  and  echoes  with  the  jar. 
Rally  where  the  bugles  call, 

Hearts  of  fire  and  hands  of  steel ! 
What  sound  so  joyous  as  the  battle-peal 
To  heroes  whom  no  terror  can  appal  ! 
In  wild  disorder  blend 
The  rage,  the  roar,  the  revel,  and  the  shout — 
The  smoke,  the  glare,  the  carnage,  and  the  rout — 
That  far  and  wide  their  hellish  fury  spend. 
As  those  who  reap,  beneath  the  sweep 

Of  the  sharp  scythe,  strike  down  the  grain, 
So  in  its  track  of  mortal  wrack 
The  bayonet  mows  heaps  of  slain. 
Hurled  on  the  foe,  the  cavalry  their  gleaming  blades 

unsheath — 
Ah  !    many  a  horse  scuds  riderless  along  the  barren 
heath. 

Oh  !  'twas  a  joyful  day 

That  gave  exulting  life 
Unto  the  nation — Jong  a  prey 

To  internecine  strife, 
When,  borne  upon  the  gale. 

Ere  her  last  hope  had  fled, 
O'er  prairie,  hill,  and  dale, 

The  grateful  tidings  spread, 


That  the  keen  sword  which  swept  the  land 
Was  wrested  from  the  spoiler's  hand. 

In  later  years  the  veteran,  whose  scars 
Survived  the  ravage  of  those  hateful  wars, 
Will  brush  aside  his  hoary  beard  to  tell 
How,  by  his  side,  his  gallant  comrades  fell — 
How,  worn  by  weary  marches  and  the  brunt 
Of  nightly  vigils,  ever  to  the  front, 
Amid  the  swell  of  battle,  they  pressed  on 
As  blithely  as  the  linnet  greets  the  sun  ; 
And,  when  they  fell,  a  moment  stole  from  death 
To  bless  their  country  with  their  latest  breath  ; 
How,  dashing  forward  with  contagious  shout, 
Despising  fear,  they  stormed  the  strong  redoubt, 
Nor  flinched  to  charge,  or  scramble  up  the  moat. 
Full  at  the  mercy  of  the  cannon's  throat, 
Till,  by  the  ardor  of  their  flaming  zeal, 
They  gave  new  prowess  to  his  vengeful  steel ; 
How  he  rushed  in,  by  reckless  daring  urged 
To  where  the  battle-tide  most  fiercely  surged, 
Or  ventured  where,  within  the  treacherous  glade, 
Lurked  the  hid  horrors  of  the  ambuscade  ; 
How,  with  a  chosen  troop,  sent  forth  to  scout, 
By  force  of  numbers  put  to  utter  rout, 
Crushed  by  the  stern  surprise,  not  one  but  he 
Escaped  from  slaughter  or  captivity  ; 
How,  from  his  slumbers,  gilded  with  the  light 
Of  happy  dreams  that  pictured  visions  bright 
Of  his  loved  home,  and  dear  ones  far  away, 
He  started  up  to  mingle  in  the  fray, 
When  the  hushed  camp  was  roused  from  bivouac 
To  face  the  fury  of  a  night  attack  ; 
How,  wounded  sore  and  helpless  borne  away. 
Long  time,  in  racking  pain,  he  lingering  lay, 
While  on  his  wasted  limbs  hot  fever  fed 
Until  it  seemed  the  vital  spark  had  fled  ; 
Yet,  given  back  to  renovated  life, 
Once  more  he  hastened  to  the  scenes  of  strife, 
There  to  fight  on  until  the  fatal  close, 
Or  see  his  country  triumph  o'er  her  foes. 

At  each  pause  in  his  narration,  he  remains  absorbed 
in  thought 

Of  the  sweet  and  bitter  memories  with  which  the  past 
is  fraught, 

While  the  children,  flocking  round  him,  in  mute  at- 
tention stand, 

Or  clamber  up  his  aged  knee,  or  dally  with  his  hand. 

With  fresh  wonderment  they  listen  when  the  story  he 
resumes, 

Where  the  muskets  loudly  rattle,  and  the  deadly  can- 
non booms, 

Till  his  manly  features  kindle  with  a  glow  of  honest 
pride 

As  he  dwells  on  his  devotion,  and  the  dangers  he 
defied ; 

But  anon  at  the  remembrance  of  the  comrades  once 
so  dear, 

Who  were  stricken  down  before  his  eyes,  he  drops  a 
silent  tear. 

From  busy  life  withdrawn  awhile  by  these  memorial 
hours. 

Bring  richest  glow,  and  sweetest  scent,  of  gayly 
blooming  flowers  : 

In  garlands  bright,  and  votive  wreaths,  reft  from  the 
sunny  plain, 

Profusely  weave  the  loveliest  of  all  the  floral  train, 

To  decorate  the  honored  graves  of  the  illustrious 
dead, 

Who  rallied  round  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  and  for  their 
country  bled. 

Let  the  loud  musketry  again  its  volleyed  pagans  pour 

For  those  who  to  the  battle-peal  shall  listen  never- 
more ; 

Let  grand  orations  sounding  forth  from  lips  of  living 
fire, 

In  words  that  burn  with  eloquence  the  glowing  theme 
inspire, 

And  million  hearts,  in  homage  bowed — with  patriot 
zeal  imbued— 

Proclaim,  far  o'er  the  rescued  land,  a  nation's  grati- 
tude. Joseph  W.  Winans. 
San  Francisco,  May  28,  1881. 


THE  TUNEFUL    LIAR. 

A  Chicken  Lay. 
What  does  little  chickie  say, 
In  her  coop  at  peep  of  day? 
Let  me  go,  says  little  chickie, 

Mother,  let  me  go  away. 
Chickie,  rest,  you  little  duffer, 
Of  your  little  crop  be  stuffer  ; 
When  you  are  a  little  tougher 

They'll  your  liver  serve  broche. 

—N.    V.    World. 

Conk. 
There  was  a  farmer  had  an  ass, 

A  lordly  little  donkling. 
By  reason  of  his  stubbornness, 
They  called  this  donkey  Conkling. 

—  Unknoivn  Liar. 


Czardonic. 
Put  away  his  chilled-steel  breeches, 

Lay  aside  his  iron  vest ; 

Let  us,  as  the  Bible  teaches, 

Give  the  Czar  a  little  rest. 

— Chicago  Tribune, 

An  .^Esthetic  Rondeau. 
I  am  Utter  !     Men  may  say 

That  I'm  void  of  brains  and  beauty  ; 
That  my  feet  are  huge  and  splay, 

That  I'm  limp  from  crown  to  shoe-tie  ; 
That  my  taste's  mad  fad  full-blown, 
That  my  talk  is  maudlin  splutter  ; 
But  the  Philistines  must  own 

I  am  Utter  !  —Punch. 


Destiny. 
Three  beans,  as  weird  as  midnight  hooded  o'er, 
Blacker  than  Arthur's  three  Great  Queens  of  yore, 
Lay  in  the  window  of  a  grocery  store. 

The  first  an  urchin  bought.    That  night,  'tis  said, 
The  child  was  soundly  spanked  and  sent  to  bed. 

The  second  bean,  though  blacker  than  the  first, 
Became  baked  beans  (of  all  baked  bein's  the  worst.) 

The  third  a  certain  ballot-box  received, 
And  caused  more  strife  than  well  would  be  believed. 
— Harvard  Lampoon. 


RUBBER  HOSE 

GARDEN    HOSE, 

Of  all  grades  and  sizes, 

THE  VERY  CHEAPEST  AND  VERY  BEST 

THE   CELEBRATED 

MALTESE    CROSS  HOSE, 

For  Garden  purposes  and  Fire  Departments. 

Manufactured  and  for  sale  by  the 

Gutta  Perchaand  Rubber  M'f'g  Co. 

JOHN   "W.  TAYLOR,  Manager, 
Cornel'  First  and  Market  Sts.,  San  Francisco 

THUNDER  POWDER  COMP'Y. 

OFFICE, 

606   Montgomery  St.,  Room  4. 

WM.  SHERMAN President 

C.  M.  OAKLEY Secretary 

CHARLES  DE  LACY General  Manager 

BOARD    OF    DIRECTORS. 

WM.  SHERMAN,  GEO.  W.  PRESCOTT, 

F.  M.  PIXLEY,  E.  G.  WAITE, 

W.  W.  DODGE,  CHAS.  DE  LACY, 

WM.  M.  STEWART. 

This  Company  offers  to  the  public  a  new  explosive— an 
entirely  new  invention,  powerful,  cheap,  and  safe,  and  in 
every  respect  superior  to  any  other  explosive  now  in  use. 

The  Officers  of  the  Company  will  take  pleasure  in  com- 
municating to  miners,  and  others  desiring  to  experiment  with 
the  same,  full  particulars  by  mail,  or  personal  ex  jlanation 


ALASKA 

COMMERCIAL  CO. 


No.  310  Sansome  Street 


WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS 


Apolli* 


marts 


"THE  QUEEN  OF  TABLE  WATERS." 

British  Medical  Journal. 

"  Its  purity  offers  the  best  security  against  the 
dangers  -which  in  rural  districts,  as  in  towns  and 
cities,  are  common  to  most  of  the  ordinary  drinking 
waters  there."       London  Medical  Record. 

ANNUAL  SALE,  9  MILLIONS. 

Of  all  Grocers,  Druggists,  €r  Min.  Wat.  Dealers. 

BEWARE    OF    IMITATIONS. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

RUHL  BROTHERS 

523  Montgomery  Street, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


S.R.  RHODES 

Under  the  Occidental  Hotel, 

MERCHANT  TAILOR 

Liiveiv  and   Colored   Shirts 

And  Flannel  Underwear, 

MADE     TO      ORDER. 


WILLIAMS,     DIMOND    &    CO. 

SHIPPING  AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

Union  Building,  Junction  Market  and  Pine  Streets,  San 
Francisco. 

A  GENTS  FOR  PACIFIC  MAIL  S.  S. 

"^-^  Co.  ;  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co.  ;  The  Cunard 
Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co. ;  The  Hawaiian  Line  ;  The  China 
Traders'  Insurance  Co.,  Limited;  The  Marine  Insurance 
Co.  of  London ;  The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works ;  The 
Glasgow  Iron  Co. ;  Nich.  Ashton  &  Son's  Salt. 


The  Duke  of  Sutherland  has  expressed  himself  as 
greatly  pleased  with  America.  This  is  very  kind  of 
the  Duke,  and  Americans  should  feel  encouraged. 


NATDAMEL    CURRY   &   BRO. 

113  Sausomc  Street,  San  Francisco, 

Importers  and  Dealers  in 

Shot-Guns,  Rifles,  and  Pistols. 

Remington,  Winchester,  and   Ken- 
nedy Repeating  Rifles. 

Colts'  and    Smith  &  Wesson    Pistols.       Sole  Agents  for 
Sharp's  Rifle  Company. 


PACIFIC  ROLLING  MILL  GO. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Manufacturers  of 

Railroad  and  Merchant  Iron 

Car  and  Locomotive  Axles  and  Frames,  and  Hammered 
Iron  of  every  description.  Rolled  Eeams,  Angle,  Channel, 
and  T  Iron,  Bridge,  and  Machine  Bolts,  Lag  Screws,  Nuts, 
Washers,  etc.  Steamboat  Shafts,  Cranks,  Pistons,  Connect- 
ing Rods,  etc.,  etc.     Highest  price  paid  for  Scrap  Iron. 

OFFICE,   202    MARKET   STREET. 


IRA    P.    RAN 


P.    DRAYTON 


PACIFIC    IRON    WORKS 

RANKIN,   BRAYTON    &.   CO., 

I  -•;  to  132  First  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Mining  Machinery  of  all  kinds,   Sugar  Mills,  Engines — 
both  Marine  and  Stationary,  Boilers,  etc.,  etc. 


GEO.   W.    PRESCOTT.  IRVING   M.   SCOTT.  H.  T.  SCOTT. 

UNION   IRON  WORKS 

PRESCOTT,  SCOTT  &  CO. 

(Oldest  and  most  extensive  Foundry  on  the  Pacific  Coast.) 

Cor.  First  and  mission  Sts., 

P.  O.  Box,  2128.  SAN   FRANCISCO 


JOS.   F.   FORDERER, 

Manufacturer  of 

Galvanized    Iron    Cornices, 

Chimney  Tops  and   Iron  Skylights, 

Metal  and  Slate  RoofingJ 

53  BEALE  STREET. 

George  Campbell.  E.  D.  Heatle\ 

DICKSON,  DeWOLF  &  CO., 
Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants 

412  AND  414  BATTERY  ST., 


SAN  FRANCISCO, 


CALIFORNIA 


THE 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  REFINERY 

'  SAN    FRANCISCO, 

MANUFACTURERS    OF   ALL 

Classes  of  Refined  Sugars,  including  Loaf  Sugar 
for  export. 

C.  ADOLPHE  LOW,  President. 

Office — 20S  California  Street. 

CHARLES  R.  ALLEN 


I  gaamplesandCitalo^uoorbestsi 


FREE  a?e&~s  jSsjbj 


Wholesale 
and  Retail 
Oealer   in 


COAL! 


Order  for  House 

or  Office  hy 
Telephone  308. 

Agent  Pittsburg  Coal  Milling  Company. 

118    and    ISO    Beale    Street,   S.  F. 


PAYOT,  UPHAM&CO 

Stationers,  Booksellers, 

Commercial  Printers, 

and  Rlank  Rook  Manufacturers, 

204  Sansome  Street,  near  Pine. 


H.  L.  DODGE.  . 


..L.   H.  SWEENEV J.    E.  RUGGI-KS 


DODGE,  SWEENEY  &  CO. 

IMPORTERS, 

Wholesale  ProTision  Dealers, 

AND.... 

COMMISSION    MERCHANTS, 

Nos.  114  and  116  Market,  and  n  and  13  California  Sts. 


California  Sugar  Refinery. 

OFFICE,      -       -       -      315  Front  St. 
WORKS,    Eighth  and  Brannan    ts. 

C.  SPRECKELS,  President, 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS,  Vice-President,  • 

A.  B.  SPRECKELS,  Secretary. 


HUNTINGTON,  HOPKINS  &  CO., 

IMPORTERS  OF 

Hardware,  Iron,  Steel,  sum!  Coal. 

Junction  Bnsli  ami  Market  Sts..  San  Francisco. 
52  to  r>s  K  street,  Sacramento. 

J.  M.  BUFFINGTON, 

MINING     SECRETARY 

300  California  Street,  between  Sansome  and  Battery,  second 
door,  Over  .-F.tna  Insurance  Co.,  San  F»ancisco 

I:,-  ;,!,;,  e,  1    -  Silvi  r  Street, 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


IS 


RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


C    £•    iXi.     JSi« 
Time   SchiMlnle,    Thursday,    Jtoy    I'.llli,    18X1. 

TRAINS  LEAVE,  AND  ARE  DUE  TO  ARRIVE  AT 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  AS  FOLLOWS: 


LEAVE 

DESTINATION. 

ARRIVE 

9.30  A.  M 

. .  Antioch  and  Martinez 

3.35  P.  M. 

'10.05  A-  M- 

*i2.35  P.  M. 
7-35  ?■  M- 
11.35  A.M. 
7-35  P-  "• 

*I0.05  A.  M. 
3-35  P-  M. 

3.30  V.   M. 

*4.oo  1'.  M. 
9.30  a.  M. 

4.30  P.  M. 

(  East ,  Emigrant.      .... 

8  05  A.  M. 

. .  El  Paso,  1  exas 

3-35  P-  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

(  Gait  and  \  via  Livermore 

*4.oO  I'.  M. 

'12.35  P.  M. 

5-35  P-  M. 

*I  1.35  A.M. 

Jn-35  A.  M. 

J  8.  OO  A.  M. 

..        "             "      ({Sundays  only) 

9.30  A.  M. 

3-35  P-  M. 

'4.00  p.  M. 

8.35  A.  M. 
3-35  P-  M- 

*I2.35  P.    M. 

7.35  P.  M. 
4.05  P.   M. 

IO.OO  A.  H, 

..Niles(seealsoLivermore&Niles) 

3.30  P.   M. 

f  Ogden  and  )  Express 

11.35  A.  M. 

5.30  *■•   M- 

\  East }  Emigrant 

6.05  A.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

. .  Redding  and  Red  Bluff 

7-35  P-  M. 

S.OO  A.  M. 

(  Sacramento,  )  via  Livermore. . . 
■j  Colfax,    and  ^  via  Eenicia 

8.00  A.  M, 

7-35  P.  M- 

3.30  P.  M. 

11.35  A.M. 

*4.oo  P.  M. 

. .  Sacramento  River  Steamers 

*6.oo  A.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

4.05  P.  M. 

9-35  A.  m. 

7-35  P-   M. 

3-35  P-  M. 

*I0.05  A.  M. 
*I2.35  P.   M. 
H-35  A.  M. 

9.30  A.  M. 

*4.oo  P.  M. 

(< 

it 

.  .Virginia  City 

*3-3o  P,  M. 

*7-35  p-  M. 

7.35    P.    M. 

.  .Willows  and  Williams 

Train  ler 

ving  San  Francisco  at  9.30  A.  M. 

should    meet 

Pacific  E.\f 

ress  from  "  Ogden  "  at  San  Pablo 

also,  Pacific 

Express  fro 

m  "Deming"  at  Byron. 

FROM   SAN    FRANCISCO.  DAILY. 
To  EAST  OAKLAND— *t6.io,  17.30,  t8.3o,  tg.3Q,  10.30, 

1 1. 30,  12.30,  1.30,    +3.30,    +4.30,    t5-3o,    +6.3Q,  7-°°>  8-10. 

9.20,  10.40,  *ii.45 
(t  Running  through  to  Alameda,  Sundays  excepted.) 
To  ALAMEDA  Direct- -7,00,  8.00,  9.00,  10.00,  n. co,  12.00 

1. 00,  2.00,  3.00,  4.0a,  5.00,  6. co,    "7.00,  8.10,  9.20,  10.40 

*".45- 
To  BERKELEY — 7.30,  8.30,  9.30,  10.30,  11.30,    1.00,  3.00 

4.00,  5.00,  6.00,  *6-3o. 
To  WEST  BERKELEY— *6. 10,  8.00,  10.00,    12.00,  1.30 

3.30,  4.30,  5.30,  "6.30. 

TO    SAN    FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 
From  EAST  OAKLAND— *s.io,  *5.so,  6.40,  +7.44,  +8.44 

+9-44.    tio.44,  11.44,  l2-44.    M4.   2.44,    t3-44.  t4-44-  +5-44 

t6.44,  +7.50,  9.00,  10.20. 

(tStarting  20  minutes  earlier  from  Alameda,  Sundays  ex- 
cepted.) 
From   ALAMEDA  Direct— '5.00,   *5-4o,  6.25,  7.00,  8.00 

9.OO,   IO.OO,     II.OO,     I2.00,    I. OO,  3.OO,  4.OO,  5.OO,  6.O0,  *7.20 

8.40,  9.55. 

From  BERKELEY — "5.40,  '6.30,    7.30,   8,30.  9.30,   10.30 

11.30,   1. 00.  3.00,  4.00,  5.00,  6.00. 
From  WEST  BERKELEY— ^5.40,  "6.30,  8.00.  10.00,  12.00 

'•3°.  3-30.  4-3°.  5-3°.  ^6.30. 


CREEK  ROUTE. 
From   SAN  FRANCISCO— *7.is,   9.15,  11.15,  *.i£i  3-i5 

5-i5- 
From  OAKLAND— "6.15,  8.15,  10.15,  *2-i5  2-15.  -M5- 

All  trains  run  daily  except  when  star  (*)  denotes  Sundays 
excepted. 


"Official  Schedule  Time"  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co. 
Jewelers,  101  and  103  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F. 


A.  N.  TOWNE, 

General.  Sup't. 


T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Ag't. 


STEAMER  TRAVEL. 


RAILROAD  TRAVEL. 


BROAD    GAUGE. 

SPRING  ARRANGEMENT 
Commencing  Wednesday,  May  iS,  1881,  and  until  fur- 
ther notice. 
Passenger  trains  will  leave  San  Francisco,  from  Passenger 
Depot   on   Townsend   Street,    between   Third   and    Fourth 
Streets,  as  follows: 

8QQ    A-  M-  DAILY  for  San  Jose  and  Way  Stations. 
■  /CO    Returning,  arrives  S.  F.  3.37  P.  M? 
Jt^Stages   for   Pescadero  (via   San  Mateo)  connect  with 
this  train  only, 

9QA  A-  M-  SUNDAYS  ONLY,  for  San  Jose  and 
.OvfWay  Stations.  Returning  arrives  S.  F.  8  15,  P.M. 
1  A  i  A  A.  M.  Daily  (Monterey  and  Soledad  Through 
±U.4I:U  Train  for  San  Jose,  Gilroy,  (Hollister  and 
TresPinos,)  Pajaro,  Castroville,  Monterey,  Salinas,  Soledad, 
and  Way  Stations.     (Returning,  arrives  S.  F.  6.00  P.  M.) 

At  Parajo  the  Santa  Cruz  Railroad  connects  with  this 
train  for  Aptps,  Soquel  and  Santa  Crnz. 

&£T  Stage  connections  made  with  this  train.  (Pescadero 
stages  via  San  Mateo  excepted.) 

3QA  P-  M.  DAILY,  Sundays  excepted,  "Monte- 
■  O"  REV  Express,"  for  San  Mateo,  Redwood,  Menlo 
Park,  Santa  Clara,  San  Jose,  Gilroy,  (Hollister  and  Tres 
Pinos,)  Pajaro,  Castroville,  (Salinas,)  and  Monterey.  Re- 
turning, arrives  S.  F.  10.02  A.  M. 

4AA   P.    M.   Daily  Express  for  San  Jose   and  prin- 
*  &\J  cipal  Way  Stations.     Returning,    arrives    S.    F. 
9.00  A.  M. 

JtST  Sundays  only  this  train  stops  at  all  Way  Stations. 

5-|   pf   P.  M.  Daily,  Sundays  excepted,  for  Menlo  Park 
.  XO  and  Way  Stations.     Returning  arrive  at  S.  F.  at 
8.00  A.  M. 

6QA  P.  M.  DAILY  for    Menlo  Park  and  Way  Sta- 
■  Ov   tions.     Returning,  airivesS.  F.  6.40  A.  M. 

SPECIAL    RATES    TO    MONTEREY,  APTOS,    SO- 
QUEL AND  SANTA  CRUZ: 
SINGLE  TRIP  TICKETS  to  any  above  points... $3  50 
EXCURSION    TICKETS  (ROUND  TRIP),   to  auy 

of  above  points  sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sunday  morn- 
ings, good  for  return  until  following  Monday  inclu- 
sive   $5  00 

Also,  EXCURSION  TICKETS  to  San  Jose  and  inter- 
mediate points,  sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sunday  mornings, 
good  for  return  until  following  Monday  inclusive. 

Ticket    Offices — Passenger  Depot,   Townsend    Street, 
and  No.  -x  New  Montgomery  Street,  Palace  Hotel. 
A.  C.  BASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.  Asst.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


SOUTHERN    DIVISIONS. 

g§T  Passengers  for  Los  Angeles  and  intermediate  points, 
as  also  Yuma  and  all  points  east  of  the  Colorado  River,  will 
take  the  cars  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  via  OAK- 
LAND, leaving  SAN  FRANCISCO  via  Ferry  Landing, 
Market  Street,  at  9.30  a.  m.  daily,  (S.  P.  Atlantic  Express 
Train.) 


s 


OUIH  PACIFIC  COAST  R.  R. 

New  Route — Narrow  Gauge. 


SUMMER       ARRANGEMENT 


QCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP     COMPANY 


JAPAN    AND    CHINA, 

Leave  Wharf,  Cor.  First  and  Brannan  Streets,  at  2  p.  m.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 

GAELIC,       OCEANIC,       BELGIC. 

Thursday,  June  9. 

Friday,  Julyi.  Tuesday,  July  19.    Friday,  Aug.  iy. 

Saturday,  Sep.  17.       Thursday,  Oct.  6.    Friday,   Nov,  4. 
Saturday,  Dec.  3.        Wednesday,  Dec.  21. 
Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.'s  General  Offices,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  202 
Market  Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD,  President. 


Commencing  APRIL  4,  1881,  Boats  and  Trains  'will 
leava  San  Francisco  from  Ferry  Landing,  foot  of  Market 
Street,  as  follows: 

Q  Dn  A.  M.  DAILY,  for  Alameda,  West  San  Leandro, 
O.OU  west  San  Lorenzo,  Russel's,  Mt.  Eden,  Alvarado, 
Hall's,  Newark,  Mowry's,  Alviso,  Agnew's,  Santa  Clara, 
San  Jose,  Lovelady's,  Los  Gatos,  Alma,  Wright's,  Glen- 
wood,  Dougherty's  Mill,  Felton,  Big  Tree  Grove,  Summit, 
and  Santa  Cruz. 
—  -j^  P.  M.,  Daily,  for  Santa  Cruz  and  all  intermediate 
O'O^  Stations. 

.  2fi  P-  M.,  Daily,  Sundays  excepted,  for  San  Jose  and 
T'J       all  intermediate  points. 

BST  In  Alameda,  all  Through  Trains  will  stop  at  Park 
Street  and  Pacific  Avenues  onlv. 

Stages  connect  at  Los  Gatos  with  8:30  a.  m.  and  3:30 
v.  m.  trains  for  Congress  Springs  and  Saratoga. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS" 
Sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  good  until  Monday  follow- 
ing, inclusive,  to  San  Jose  and  return,  J2.50;  Santa   Cruz 
and  return,  $5. 

FERRIES  AND  LOCAL  TRAINS  FROM  SAN  FRAN- 
CISCO: 

From  San  Francisco — *6-35,  7.35,  8.30,  9.30,  10.30 
11.30  a,  m.  112.30,  1-30,  2.30,  3-30,  4.30,  5.30,6.30, 
7.30,  8.30,  and  11,30  p.  m. 
From  High  Street,  Alameda— *5. 45,  *6-45,  7.45,  8.38, 
9-35.  10.35,  tn,35  A.  M.  12.35,  i-35,  2-35.  3-35.  4-35, 
5-35.  6.35,  and  9.35    p.  M. 

t  Saturdays  aud  Sundays  only. 
*  Daily,  Sundays  excepted. 
Up-lown  ticket  offices,  208  Montgomery  Street.     Baggage 
checked  at  hotels  and  residences. 

Through  Trains  arrive  at  San  Francisco  at  9.35  and  10.35 
A.  M.,  and  6.35  P.   M. 

F.  W.  BOWEN,  G.  H.  WAGGONER, 

Superintendent.  Gen.  Pass.  Agent. 
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ACIFIC   COAST  STEAMSHIP    CO 


Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway  Wharf 
for  PORTLAND  (Oregon),  cv;ry  five  days,  direct,  and  for 
LOS  ANGELES,  SANTA  BARBARA,  SANTA  CRUZ, 
SAN  DIEGO,  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO,  and  other  Northern 
and  Southern  Coast  Ports,  leaving  San  Francisco  about 
every  third  day. 

For  day  and  hour  of  sailing,  see  the  Company's  advertise- 
ment in  the  San  Francisco  daily  papers. 
Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  St.,  near  Pine. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  Agents. 

No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


FOR  SITKA 


The  U.  S.  Mail  Steamship 

CALIFORNIA, 

CAPT.  JAMES  CARROLL, 

ILL  SAIL  FROM  PORT  TOWN- 

end,  Washington  Territory,  for  Sitka,  Alaska,  on 
the  1st  day  of  April,  and  on  the  1st  day  of  each  succeeding 
month  in  1881. 

For  freight  or  passage,  apply  to  the  purser  on  board. 

March  4,  1881.  P.  B.  CORNWALL. 
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INSURANCE. 


$$unyM 


the  best 

AND 
CHEAPEST 


,fattos 


natural 
aperient  water. 

SUPERIOR     TO    ALL    OTHER     LAXATIVES. 

"SPEEDY,  SURE,  &  GENTLE." 
Prof.  Roberts,  F.R.C.P.  London. 

The  most  certain  and  comfortable  cathar- 
'tic  in  cases  of  constipation  and  sluggish 
liver  or  piles. 

Ordinary  Dose,   a  Wineglassful  b.fore  breakfast. 
Of  all  Druggists  and  Mineral  I  I'a.'er  Deale  rs. 

FOR  SALE   BY 

RUHL  BROTHERS 

532  Montgomery  Street, 
SAN    FRANCISCO. 


Capital,    -    -    -     $600,000.00 

Re-Insurance  Reserve,     $T9,542.03 
Reserve  for  unpaid  losses,  15,900.00 
NET    SURPLUS   over  aU 
liabilities,      -      -       -      144,563.40 


Total  Assets, 


$S40,004.43 


C.  T.  HOPKINS,  Pres.        L.  L.  EROMWELL,  V-Prei 
ZENAS  CROWELL,  Sec.  E.  T.  BARNES,  Ass.    Sec. 
A.  C.  DONNELL,  City  Fire   Surveyor. 
CAPT.  D.  F.   HUTCHINGS,   Marine  Surveyor. 


"THE   STATE    INVESTMENT  AND 

■*■       INSURANCE  CO.,  of  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
I'IBK   AND    JIAltlVE. 

STATEMENT  JANUARY  i,  1881. 

Cash  Capital $200,000  00 

Reserve  for  Reinsurance 99,743  59 

Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses 9,004  42 

Net  Surplus 57,5=8  53 

Total  Assets $366,276  54 

Income  for  year  1880 $228,113  82 

Losses  paid  during  year  1880 $109,400  42 

Lossess  paid  since  organization $1,118,176  28 

We  are  also  Agents  of  the  following  Companies  : 
NEW    HAMPSHIRE    PIKE    I\S1  K1V<  E    CO.,  of 
Manchester,  N.  H. 

Assets,  January  1,  1881 $585,334  20 

PACIFIC  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO.  of  New  York. 

Assets,  January  1,  1881 $722,319  53 

United  Assets  of  Company  and  Agencies $1,673,930  27 

officers : 
A.  J.  Bryant,  President.    Richard  Ivers,  Vice-President. 

Ohas.  H.  Cushing,  Secretary. 
Office,  31S  and  220  Sausonie  St.,  San  Francisco. 


BRITISH    AND    FOREIGN 

Dlarinc  Insurance  To.,  Limited. 

Capital  Subscribed $5,000,000 

Capital  Paid  lip 1,000,000 

Cash  Reserve  Fund  (in  addition  to  capital)  1,031,741 


Pacific  Department 
LONDON  AND  LANCASHIRE 

Fire  Insurance  Company, 

OF  LIVERPOOL. 

Capital $1,500,000 

Casb  Assets 1,836,943 


BANKING. 


THE   NEVADA   BANK 

1  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Capital  paid  tip $3,000,000 

Reserve,  U.  S.  Bonds 4,000,000 

Agency  at  New  York 62  Wall  Street 

Agency  at  Virginia,  Nevada. 


Buys  and  sells  Exchange  and  Telegraphic  Transfers. 

Issues  Commercial  and  Travelers'  Credits. 

This  Bank  has  special  facilities  for  dealing  in  bullion. 
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HE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


Capital $3,000,000 

William  Alvord President. 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

Byron  Murray,  Jr Assistant  Cashier 

AGENTS— New  York,  Agency  of  the  Bank  ol 
California ;  Boston,  Treiuont  National  Bank ; 
Chicago,  a  11  inn  National  Bank ;  St.  Lonis,  Boat- 
men's Savings  Bank ;  New  Zcalsiml,  the  Bank  of 
New  Zealand;  London,  N.  31.  Rothschild  A 
Sans  ;  China,  Japan,  India,  and  Australia,  the 
Oriental  Bank  Corporation. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre 
spondents  in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Berlin,  Bremen, 
Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Antwerp,  Amsterdam,  St. 
Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Christiana,  Locarno, 
Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shanghae,  Yo- 
kohama. 

ANGLO-CALIFORNIAN  BANK 

LIMITED. 

Subscribed  Capital,  -  $3,000,000 
Paid  Up  Capital,  -  -  1,500,000 
Reserve  Fund,        -       -       ■   835,000 

F.  F.  LOW,  ),.  P.  N.  LILIENTHAL, 

J.   STEINHART,  ] f  Managers.  CasMer_ 

Draws  exchange  on  the  principal  points  in  the  United 
States,  Canada,  Europe,  Japan,  China,  India,  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  and  Hawaiian  Islands. 

Issues  Commercial  and  Traveler's  credits,  available  in  any 
part  of  the  world.  Also,  deals  in  bullion,  and  does  a  gen- 
eral banking  business. 


ASSESSMENTS   AND  DIVIDENDS. 


MANCHESTER 
Fire   Insurance  Company, 

OF  MANCHESTER. 

Capital $5,000,00© 

Cash  Assets 1,388,367 


BALFOUR,    GUTHRIE    &    OO. 

General  Agents. 

GEO.   W.  SPENCER,     -      -     MANAGER. 

31G  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 


W' 


S.  P.  COLLINS  &  CO. 

HOLE  SALE    AND    RETAIL 


dealers  in  Old  London  Dock  Brandies,  Port  Wines 
Sherries,  and  all  the  choicest  brands  Champagne,  Apple  Jack 
Pisco,  Arrack,  Cordials,  Liquors,  etc.  320  MONTGOM 
FRY  and  5"  CALIFORNIA  STREETS,  S.  F. 


COMMERCIAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CALA, 
FIRE   AND    MARINE. 

Principal  office,  405  California  Street,  San  Francisco 
JOHN  H.  WISE,  President 
CHAS.  A.  LATON,  Secretary. 


TTOME  MUTUAL 
+  J-  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

406  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Capital. .  .(Paid  up  in  Gold). .  .$300,000  00 
Assets,  Jan.  1, 1880 JQi,io6  34 

PRESIDENT J.  F.  HOUGHTON. 

VICE-PRESIDENT L.  L.  BAKER. 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R.    STORY 


/ 


'MPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE   CO., 


of  London.     Instituted  1803. 
LONDON   ASSURANCE   CORPORATION  of  Lon- 
don.    Established  1720. 
i\ORTHERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY  ol  London 

and  Aberdeen.     Establised  1836. 
QUEEN  INSURANCE  COMPANYol  Liverpool.    Es- 
tablished 1S57. 

Aggregate  Capita! $3T,092,:50 

Aggregate  Assets 41,$!>(i,923 

A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  W.  LANE    BOOKER, 
ROBT.   DICKSON,  Manager.  Agent  and  Attorney. 
Pacific  Branch  Office,  S.  E.  Corner  California  and  Mont 
gomery  Streets,  (Safe  Deposit  Building,)  San  Francisco. 


$72 


a  week.    $12  a  day  at  home  easily  made.    Costly  out 
fit  free.     Address  TRUE  &  CO.,  Augusta,  Maine 


$5 


to  $20  per  day  at  home.     Samples  worth  $5  free, 
dress  STINSON  &  CO.,  Portland,  Maine. 
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ILVER  HILL  MINING  COMPANY. 

Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.  Location  of  works,  Gold  Hill,  Storey  County, 
Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  7th  day  of  May,  1S81,  an  assess- 
ment, No.  15,  of  25  cents  per  share,  was  levied  upon  the 
capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately,  in 
United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of 
the  Company,  Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Mont- 
gomery Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  tenth  (10th)  day  of  June,  1881,  will  be  de- 
linquent, and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and  un- 
less payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Tuesday, 
the  28th  day  of  June,  1881,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assess- 
ment, together  with  costs  of  advertising  aud  expenses  of 
sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

W.  E.  DEAN,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


QlERRA  NEVADA  MINING  COMPA- 

*^  ny.  Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San 
Francisco,  California.  Location  of  works,  Virginia  Mining 
District,  Storey  County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  o"  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  22d  day  of  April,  1881,  an  assess- 
ment (No.  68),  of  one  dollar  ($1)  per  share  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately  in 
United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of  the 
Company,  Room  61,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  twenty-sixth  (26th)  day  of  May,  18S1,  will  be  de- 
linquent, and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and  un- 
less payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Wednesday,  the 
fifteenth  (15th)  day  of  June,  1881,  to  pay  the  delinquent 
assessment,  together  with  the  costs  of  advertising  and  ex- 
penses of  sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

-E.  L.  PARKER,  Secretary. 

Office^ — Room  6i,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


piIVIDEND   NOTICE.— OFFICE    Oh 

^-"^  the  Eureka  Consolidated  Mining  Company,  Nevada 
Block,  Room  37. — San  Francisco,  May  14,  1881  —  At  a 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  above  named  Com- 
pany, held  this  day,  a  Dividend  (No.  67)  of  Fifty  Cents  per 
share  was  declared,  payable  on  Eriday,  May  20th,  1881. 
Transfer  books  closed  until  the  21st  instant. 

W.  W,  TRAYLOR,    Secretary. 


ESTABLISHED    1852. 


A.  P.  HOTALING  &  GO. 

Sole  Agents  for  the  J.  H.  CUTTER 

OLD  BOURBON  WHISKY, 

And  Importers  of 

FINE    WINES    AND    LIQUORS, 
429  and  431  Jackson  Street,         San  Francisco. 


C.   ADOLPHE  LOW  &  CO. 

Commission  Merchants, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


0 


FFICE  IN  NEW  YORK,  42  CEDAR 

Street 

SST  Liberal  advances  made  on  consignments. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


Money  to  Loan  by  the  Pacific  Bank. 
E.  H.  McDonald, 

President, 

San  Francisco, 

CAL. 

^EstabiishecL 

1863. 

Capital  Stock 

$1,000,000.00. 

'Surplus  40 7.94 2. 1  7. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  large  amount  of  money  loaned  by  this 
Bank  on  wheat,  barley,  flour,  wool,  etc-, 
during  the  past  season,  is  being  rapidly 
repaid,  this,  -with  the  steady  increase  in 
our  deposits  is  causing  an  accumulation 
of  coin  in  our  vanlls. 

We  are  prepared  to  make  loans  in  our 
usual  tray,  at  reasonable  rates  of  interest, 
and  would  be  pleased  to  entertain  any 
proposition  presented  to  us. 

K.  II.  JIcDONAJJ).  President 

PIANOS  AND  ORGANS 

FOR    ALL. 


/ 


F.  W.  SPENCER  &  CO., 

MPORTERS  OF  THE  MATCHLESS 

SPENCER    P1AXOS    of   New  York,  and  SMITH 

AMERICAN  ORGAN  of  Boston.  THE  SPENCER 
PIANOS,  we  claim,  have  no  superior  for  depth  of  tone,  du- 
rability, and  power  of  remaining  in  tune. 

They  are  constructed  especially  to  stand  the  trying  cli- 
mate of  this  coast.  Their  iron  plates,  sounding  boards,  and 
actions  comprise  all  the  latest  patents  and  improvements 
known,  and  are  warranted  for  seven  years. 

They  are  specially  adapted  for  schools  and  teachers  who 
desire  serviceable  instruments. 

The  IMPROVED  SMITH  AMERICAN  ORGANS 
are  the  most  complete  instruments  of  the  kind  known,  hav- 
improved  bellows  and  patent  stops,  which  make  them  wholly 
unrivalled.  OVER  NINETY  THOUSAND  are  in  use  in 
Europe  and  America.  Save  money  by  buying  direct  at 
headquarters.     Send  for  Catalogues  and  Price  Lists. 

ORDERS  FOR  MUSIC  AND  MUSICAL  INSTRU- 
MENTS PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO.  Pianos  and 
Organs  Tuned  and  Repaired. 

F.  IV.  Spencer  &  €0.,  23  and  35  Fifth 
St..  Opposite  the  IT.  S.  Mint. 


530  WASHINGTON  ST  S.F.  CAL. 


DOANE  &  HENSHELWOOD 

Are  now  offering,  in  the  Silk  Department,  elegant  Satin  de  Lyons, 
Satin  Marveleaux,  Surah  Silks  and  Satins,  Plaid  and  Striped 
Satins  for  Trimmings,  etc.    Also,  a  line  of  Brocades,  new  designs. 

In  Light  Material  we  are  showing  a  complete  line  of  Nuns' 
Veiling,  in  Light  Blue,  Cream,  Pink,  and  White.  Also,  French 
and  American  Bunting,  in  Double  and  Single  Width,  in  all 
Shades  and  Black. 

Our  Stock  of  Ginghams  and  Sursuckers  is  the  largest  and 
best  selected  of  any  in  the  city. 

In  the  Linen  Goods  Department  we  have  just  received  a  large 
invoice  of  Bleached  and  Brown  Damasks,  5-8,  6-8,  and  3-4  Nap- 
kins, Linen  Sheetings,  Damask  Cloths  and  Napkins  to  Match, 
Lunch  Cloths  in  all  sizes,  Glass  Linens,  Buck  and  Damask  Tow- 
els, Turkish  Towels,  etc.  Our  Linen  Goods  are  all  our  own  im- 
portations, and  we  guarantee  the  prices  to  be  right. 

132  KEARNY  STREET,  THURLOW  BLOCK. 


SPECIAL  REDUCTION 

IN   STERLING   SILVERWARE! 

IN  ORDER  TO  REDUCE  OUR  LARGE  STOCK  OF  ORNA- 
MENTAL AND  TABLE  SILVERWARE,  WE  OFFER  EVERY 
ARTICLE  IN  THIS  LINE 

POSITIVELY  AT  COST. 

EXAMINE  OCR  PRICES  BEFORE  PEKCHASIXG. 

LOUIS  BRAVERMAN  &  CO. 

Successors  to  Braverman  &  Levy,  No.  119  Montgomery  St. 


These  Wines  are  used  by  all  Connoisseurs 
at  Dinners  and  Banquets. 

The  Purest  and  Best  Champagnes  in  the 
Market. 


SAMUEL   P.  MIDDLETON.  Auctioneer. 

JOHN  MIDDLETON  &  SON, 

Stock,  Real  Estate,  and  General 

AU  CTIO  N  E  ERS, 

lie  Montgomery  Street, 

Occidental  Hotel  Block,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


PALACE    HOTEL  RESTAURANT 

FIRST-CLASS  IN  ALL  RESPECTS. 
QUIET  AND   DESIRABLE   PLACE 

?£/    for  Ladies,  Gentlemen,  and  Families.     ISTEntrance, 
outh  side  of  Court.  A.    D.    SHARON. 


JOHN  TAYLOR  &  CO. 

118  and  120  Market  Street,  and  15  and  17  California  Stree 

jJSSAYERS*    MATERIALS,    MINE 

and  Mill  Supplies,  also  Druggists'  Glassware. 


Si. 


LIFE   SCHOLARSHIP,    $70 

[23- SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR. "SJ 


HENRY  F.  MILLER 

PIANOS,   OF    BOSTON, 

Are  pronounced  the  BEST  by  the  leading  artists  of  the  present 

time,  and  are  used  by  them  in  public  and  private. 
ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES  mailed  to  any  address. 

WOODWORTH,   SCHELL    &    CO., 

Sole  Agents,  105  Stockton  Street,  San  Francisco. 


WOLFF  &   RUEIMIOLI).  No.  50C  Battery  Street.  Agents  of  the  above 
Celebrated  Champagne. 


L.  D.  Latimer. 


Wm.  W.  Mokrow 


LATIMER   &.   MORROW, 

Attorneys  and  Counsellors  at  Law, 

Rooms  75,  76,  and  77  XeTacia  Block, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

JNO.  F.  GEARY,  91.  B., 

For  the  last  18  yeais  at  632  Howard  Street,  San  Francisco, 

IJAS    REMOVED    TO     OAKLAND. 

Consulting  Rooms:  Erie  House,  1113  Broadway. 
Office  Hours,  1  to  5  v.  M.  Mornings  and  evenings  at  Mar- 
athon Park,  Telegraph  Avenue. 

N.  B. — Messages  left  at  the  office  or  residence  attended  to. 


REMOVAL 


JOJIX    MIDDLETOX, 

(Successor  to  Middleton  &  Famsworth), 

COAL    DEALER, 

Has  Removed  to 

10    POST    STREET. 


IT  STANDS  AT  HE  HEAD! 


SEWING  MACHINE 

TADIES    APPRECIATING    THE 

BEST,  and  desiring  reliability  in  work,  will  have  no 
other.     Send  for  circular  to 

™  J.  W.   EVANS,' 

29  Post  Street,     -      San  Francisco. 


BOXESTELL,  ALLEX  &  CO. 

411,  413,  and  415  Sansome  Street. 


TiCHENOR'S 

GALISTOGA  HOT  SPRINGS 

Napa  County,  Cal., 

ARE    NOW  OPEN    FOR   THE   SEASON. 
■J^HE  PROPRIETOR  TAKES  PLEAS- 

ure  in  informing  seekers  afier  health  and  recreation 
that  he  has  beautified  the  premises  long  and  fashionably 
known  as  the  CALISTOGA  HOT  SPRINGS,  and  placed 
the  main  hotel  and  cottages  in  perfect  order  for  the  recep- 
tion of  guests. 

There  are  thirteen  five-room  cottages,  all  of  which  have 
been  newly  painted  inside  and  out,  and  newly  plastered  and 
papered.  All  of  these  cottages  have  been  supplied  with  new 
furniture,  bedding,  carpets,  etc.,  etc. 

The  table  will  be  first-class  in  all  respects. 

The  grounds  are  ornamented  with  trees,  grasses,  shrubs, 
and  flowers,  and  are  the  most  suitable  of  any  in  the  State 
for  children. 

There  are  hot,  warm,  medium,  chemical,  and  vapor  baths 
accessible  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night. 

There  is  no  staging  at  all,  as  the  daily  train  from  San 
Francisco  stops  100  yards  from  the  grounds.  Time  from 
San  Francisco,  via  Vallcjo,  sJ-4  hours.  Distance,  seventy- 
one  miles,  for  the  most  part  through  Napa  Valley — the  most 
charming  and  delightful  in  the  State, 

Terms — From  $12  to  $16  per  week,  including  any  or  all 
baths.     Apply  or  write  to 

A.  C.  TICHENOR,  Proprietor, 

Calistoga,  Napa  County,  Cal 


.   V.  SHEFFIELD.  N.  W.  SPAL'LDING.  J,   TATTERSON. 


SAW  MANUFACTURING 


17  and  10  Fremont  St..  San  Francisco, 
nathaniel  gray.  c  s.  wright.  j.  a.  campbell. 

N.  GRAY  &   CO., 


UNDERTAKERS 

611  Sacramento  Street. 


It  is  needed  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year, 
in  every  house  in  the  .^; 
land,  for  cleaning  Pol' 
ished  Metals  of  Ev> 
cry  Description.  Cou 
tains  no  acid  or  grit 


/^ 


S$$$&^\\\\\\  \  Will/////. 


LUSTRO 


0^imgm 


's 


Adapted  for  Cleaning 

and    Polishing    Solid 

Silver   Ware,    Silver- 

^T"  Plated    Ware,    Gold- 

^Hir  Plated  Ware,   Nickel 

Z^.  Plate  on  Stoves,  Nick- 

^    eled  Show  Cases,  Soda 

Fountains,  Brass  and 

Copper  Ware. 


W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO.,  AGENTS  PACIFIC  COAST,  NO,  112, 114, 116, 118  BATTERY  ST. 
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SAN    FRANCISCO,    JUNE   4,    1881. 


PRICE,  TEN  CENTS. 


OLLA-PODRIDA. 


An  Untheological  Review  of  the  Revised  Version  of  the    Testament. 


With  the  view  of  obtaining  the  drift  of  public  opinion  on 
the  new  version  of  the  Scriptures,  one  of  the  dailies  obtained 
the  views  of  a  number  of  the  leading  clergymen  of  San 
Francisco.  Episcopalian  opinions  are  expressed  by  Rever- 
end Doctor  Piatt  and  Reverend  Doctor  Beers.  Baptist 
opinion  finds  expression  through  the  Reverend  Mr.  Kin- 
kaid.  Methodist  opinion  is  given  by  the  Reverend  C.  V. 
Anthony.  Old-school  Presbyterian  judgment  is  reflected 
from  Dr.  W.  A.  Scott  of  St.  John's  Church.  Another  phase 
of  Presbyterianism  by  W.  J.  Smith.  The  Reverend  Mr. 
Noble  gives  utterance  to  Congregational  sentiment,  and  the 
Reverend  M.  M.  Gibson  reflects  the  views  of  his  peculiar 
Presbyterian  branch.  The  Reverend  Doctor  Elkan  Cohn, 
Rabbi  of  the  Congregation  Emanu-El,  expressed  himself 
reservedly.  Father  Pendergast,  Roman  Catholic,  had 
his  say,  and  another  reverend  Jesuit  father  had  his  rip  at 
the  Protestant  bull  by  saying  that  the  new  version  of  the 
Bible  was  evidence  conclusive  to  his  mind  that  it  was  unau- 
thorized, and,  not  having  been  sanctioned  by  the  Pope  or 
Ecumenical  Council,  or  authorized  by  the  infallible  Church, 
was  evidence  that  Protestantism  was  going  to  pieces  gen- 
erally. When  we  consider  first  who  these  men  are  that  thus 
undertake  to  fix  the  character  of  this  new  version  of  the  in- 
spired Word  of  God,  and  recall  the  fact  that  at  the  time  they 
thus  spoke  all  they  knew  concerning  it  was  what  came 
through  a  telegram  from  London  ;  that  the  book  itself,  in 
cheap  form,  hastily  printed,  had  been  here  less  than  a  week ; 
that  they  had  had  no  time  to  read  it  ;  that  they  knew  less 
than  nothing  concerning  it;  that  it  is  a  new  version  of  the 
Word  of  God,  upon  the  belief  in  which,  and  practice  of 
the  precepts  which  it  contains,  rest  the  hopes  of  eternal  sal- 
vation for  all  the  men  and  women  of  the  world — when  we  con- 
sider all  these  things  we  stand  amazed  at  the  ecclesiastical  as- 
surance of  any  one  of  these  clerical  gentlemen  in  undertaking 
to  express  so  hasty  an  opinion,  or,  indeed,  any  opinion  at  all 
concerning  it.  We  quote  from  the  head-lines  of  the  paper  in 
question:  Mr.  Kinkaid  "dislikes  some  changes";  Doctor 
Piatt  "places  no  value  on  the  new  version'';  Doctor  Beers 
"thinks  it  will  not  be  accepted"  ;  the  Jesuit  father  sees  in  it 
"evidence  of  the  changeof  Protestant  faith"  ;  Father  Pender- 
gast "  thinks  it  will  farther  disorganize  Protestantism "  ; 
Doctor  Cohn  "points  out  an  incorrect  rendition  "  ;  the  Rev- 
erend Mr.  Anthony  "  thinks  the  text  rendered  clearer  than 
before";  Doctor  Scott  "  warmly  endorses  the  new  Bible'1; 
the  Reverend  J.  W.  Smith  "  is  pleased  with  many  of  the 
changes"  ;  Reverend  Mr.  Noble  "  is  not  pleased  with  some 
of  the  changes  " ;  and  the  Reverend  Mr.  Gibson  "  thinks  the 
new  Bible  far  superior  in  scholarship  to  the  old  one." 
Here  are  some  ten  obscure  parish  clergymen,  men  who  have 
gained  but  scant  reputation  in  the  world  of  letters,  and  are 
altogether  unknown  among  distinguished  scholars — good, 
pious  men,  doubtless,  honored  in  their  lives  and  of  exemplar)' 
conduct.  We  know  that  three  of  them  are  utterly  unlearned, 
and  cannot,  to  save  their  lives,  tell  the  difference  between 
the  characters  of  the  Greek  text  and  the  inscription  upon  an 
Assyrian  tomb.  Greek  and  Latin  would  be  to  them  as  great 
an  enigma  as  the  ancient  cuneiform  writings  upon  broken 
potter)'.  To  all  of  them,  save  one,  Hebrew  is  a  sealed  lan- 
guage, and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  there  is  no  one  of  them  who 
has  so  far  mastered  and  by  continued  study  retained  his 
knowledge  of  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Hebrew  tongues  that  he 
could  undertake  to  set  himself  up  as  authority  for  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Scriptures.  The  King  James  version  was  trans- 
lated nearly  three  centuries  ago.  If  any  one  desires  to  know 
whether  the  knowledge  of  languages  has  made  progress, 
whether  learning  has  advanced  let  him  go  to  his  library  and 
surround  himself  with  the  contemporaneous  literature  of  the 
period  when  the  King  James  bible  was  given  to  the  world. 
When  he  emerges  from  his  groping  in  the  dark  labyrinth  of 
that  period  to  the  blazing  sunlight  of  this  modern  day,  let 
him  bring  forth  with  him  his  old  bible,  and  test  its  value  with 
the  advancing  thought  of  this  scientific  age — this  age  of 
progress.  He  will  have  but  one  regret,  and  that  is  that  he 
could  not  have  left  it  behind  him  altogether,  and  depended 
upon  the  new  revelation  that  is  inspired  by  the  discoveries 
of  modern  science — the  explorations  and  research  of  modern 
thought.     But  if  this  is  impossible  ;  if  this  word  of  inspira- 


tion is  to  maintain  its  rank  among  our  sacred  writings,  and  if 
upon  its  interpretation  there  is  to  be  maintained  a  religion 
that  enters  into  the  practical  things  of  our  daily  life,  then, 
we  say,  give  us  the  genuine  business. 


For  two  hundred  years  and  more  the  world  has  been  quar- 
reling over  this  Bible  ;  going  back  of  the  accepted  transla- 
tion, scholarly  men  have  disputed  over  the  rendition  of  its 
texts  ;  divisions  have  rent  the  church,  and  shaken  the  whole 
fabric  to  its  very  foundation.  Out  of  its  diverse  interpreta- 
tions, sects  have  grown.  Since  its  translation  into  English 
there  has  been  the  widest  divergence  of  opinion  as  to  its 
correct  interpretation.  The  wildest,  maddest,  wickedest  of 
dissensions  have  grown  up  because  priests  and  preachers 
could  not  agree  upon  the  true  interpretation  of  the  Word  of 
God.  For  all  these  two  hundred  years  these  differences  have 
existed,  and  not  till  these  later  years,  and  because  men  of 
sense  have  not  considered  the  thing  worth  disputing  over, 
have  these  bloody  quarrels  ceased.  All  men  of  intelligence 
know  that  the  received  version  of  Scripture  is  full  of  blun- 
ders, inaccuracies,  mistranslations,  interpolations,  and  forge- 
ries. It  is  full  two  hundred  years  behind  the  age.  Some 
years  since  a  long-felt  want  took  shape.  It  took  full  two 
hundred  years  for  the  world  to  so  far  enfranchise  itself  from 
the  slaver)'  of  ecclesiastical  opinion  as  to  dare  to  correct  one 
of  these  biblical  blunders  of  translation,  or  to  eliminate  from 
its  so-called  sacred  pages  the  most  audacious  of  interpolated 
forgeries.  At  last,  when  the  tyranny  of  the  church  had  suf- 
ficiently relaxed  itself,  the  most  learned  of  the  scholars  of 
England  and  America,  the  most  famous  professors  of  the  uni- 
versities of  Europe,  undertook  to  give  to  the  world  a  correct 
translation  of  the  New  and  Old  Testaments.  Twenty-five 
English  and  fifteen  American  revisers,  chosen  from  the  best 
and  most  learned  men  of  the  English-speaking  world,  men 
most  competent  from  their  experience  and  their  peculiar 
learning,  were  chosen  to  translate  the  Greek  Testament  into 
English.  To  this  work  they  have  devoted  years  of  consci- 
entious and  patient  study.  They  have  risked  upon  it  the 
reputation  of  the  colleges  to  which  they  belong,  and  the  rep- 
utation of  their  lives.  Their  work  is  done,  and  for  one  the 
Argojiaut  accepts  it  We  have  not  read  these  revised  Scrip- 
tures. Perhaps  we  shall  never  give  them  a  laborious  and 
careful  perusal.  We  would  not  undertake  to  compare  them 
with  the  original  text.  We  could  not  if  we  would.  We  are 
awful  rusty  in  our  classics.  Greek  is  Greek  to  us,  and  life  is 
too  short,  and  the  Greek  classics  too  unimportant,  to  go  over 
them  again.  We  do  not  expect  to  live  up  to  the  teachings 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  if  we  believed  they  were  the  inspired 
word  of  God,  the  very  fact  of  their  revision  implies  that  we 
were  mistaken.  But  we  accept  these  newly  revised  Scriptures 
as  the  faithful  and  honest  work  of  conscientious  and  able 
scholars,  and  as  of  higher  authority  and  greater  veracity  than 
any  other  version  that  the  world  has  yet  had.  We  shall  place 
this  New  Testament  upon  our  library  table  as  the  latest  edi- 
tion and  best  revision  of  an  important  work — one  that  has 
played  an  important  part  in  the  civilization  of  the  age  ;  that 
has  been  a  great  factor  in  working  out  the  destiny  of  man- 
kind ;  an  instrument  that  has  done  its  part  in  advancing  and 
in  hindering  the  progress  of  the  ages. 


It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  upon  a  discussion  whether 
these  sacred  writings,  forming,  as  they  do,  the  foundation 
upon  which  has  been  reared  the  wonderful  structure  of  eccle- 
siasticism,  have  hindered  or  promoted  the  world's  welfare  ; 
whether  the  religion  of  Christ  has  done  more  to  retard  or 
advance  the  progress  of  mankind.  These  are  questions  that 
are  agitating  the  best  men  and  the  best  minds  of  the  cen- 
tury. They  are  questions  the  consideration  of  which  bigotry 
can  no  longer  suppress,  the  utterance  of  which  neither  church 
power  nor  priestly  arrogance  can  longer  restrain.  The 
world  is  emancipated  from  the  thraldom  of  ecclesiastical 
opinion,  and  the  time  has  gone  by  when  men  may  not  think 
out  for  themselves  all  the  vexed  problems  that  concern  this 
life,  and  question  the  probabilities  of  a  life  to  come.  We 
accept  this  revision  of  the  sacred  writings  as  a  step  indica- 
tive of  advancing  opinion,  and  as  an  immense  stride  in  the 
direction  of  free  thought.  The  Protestant  church  has  taken 
a  new  and  grand  departure  in  breaking  away  from  this  iron- 
bound  adherence  to  opinions  and  dogmas  that  have  been  the 
growth  of  a  dark,  and  ignorant,  and  blindly  superstitious 
age.     This  act  of  the  revision  of  the  Scriptures  admits  that 


they  are  not  inspired,  and  are  to  be  considered  in  reference 
to  their  historical  writers,  and  are  to  be  estimated  at  their 
real  value,  as  is  any  other  production  of  the  human  mind. 
It  is  especially  creditable  to  the  Church  of  England  that  it 
takes  the  lead  in  this  line  of  action  ;  that  its  learned  men 
have  the  boldness  to  dare  to  subordinate  all  the  speculative 
theories  of  their  religious  faith  to  the  established  truths  of 
science.  We  cannot  doubt  that  the  world  will  be  better,  and 
men  better,  and  civilization  reach  a  higher  standard,  when 
all  the  fanciful  doctrines  and  mystifications  of  the  Christian 
church  are  swept,  with  Pagan  errors  and  untheological 
absurdities,  into  a  forgotten  and  buried  oblivion. 


That  this  revision  of  the  Scriptures  will  disorganize  Prot- 
estantism, we  may  admit,  but  that  out  from  the  light  of  eman- 
cipated thought  good  will  come  we  cannot  doubt.  In  the 
place  of  a  church  now  warring  with  jarring  opinions  and 
beset  with  discordant  beliefs,  holding  to  dogmas  and  arti- 
cles of  faith  that  challenge  the  confidence  of  all  intelligent 
and  honest  minds,  there  will  assuredly  come  something 
more  satisfactory,  something  that  will  be  acceptable  to  the 
higher  human  intelligence,  something  that  will  be  in  har- 
mony as  well  with  man's  spiritual  nature.  The  Church  of 
Rome  thoroughly  rejects  all  versions  of  the  Bible  except 
such  as  have  been  authorized  by  the  church.  The  church 
has  spoken  ;  it  is  infallible  ;  hence  its  Bible,  its  faith,  its 
dogmas,  its  forms  can  never  change.  "  Semfier  idem "  is 
written  over  all  its  teachings,  in  all  its  formulas  of  faith. 
Science  may  demonstrate  new  facts,  but  in  spite  of  science 
the  Church  of  Rome  will  hold  to  its  old  interpretations.  So 
the  Protestant  church  becomes  the  church  of  progress  ;  the 
Roman  church  remains  the  landmark  of  a  dead  past.  Prot- 
estant thought  keeps  abreast  with  the  intelligence  of  the 
age  ;  the  Church  of  Rome  is  the  sepulchre  of  intellectual 
death. 


The  Douay  version  of  the  Bible  maintains  the  doctrine  of 
a  personal  devil  and  a  material  hell ;  the  new  Protestant  ver- 
sion lifts  us  out  from  the  depths  of  eternal  torture  into  the 
shadowy  realm  called  "hades  f  the  next  step  will  lift  us  to 
the  pure  light  of  a  religion  that  has  in  it  no  terrors.  Let  us 
rejoice,  and  above  all  let  us  not  fear  that  there  is  any  possi- 
ble danger  lying  hid  in  the  path  of  progress  or  in  the  full 
splendor  of  the  sunlight  of  the  coming  intellectual  noon. 
The  world  moves,  and  mankind  makes  progress.  This  re- 
vision should  have  occurred  sooner.  The  advance  in  lan- 
guage, progress  in  biblical  scholarship,  the  general  growth 
of  knowledge,  have  made  a  new  and  improved  and  more 
accurate  version  of  the  Scriptures  indispensable.  Geograph- 
ical discoveries  have  been  extended  ;  Egypt  has  yielded  up 
the  secrets  of  the  patriarchal  period  ;  Syria  and  Palestine 
have  been  explored  ;  Babylon  and  Nineveh  have  given  up 
their  manuscripts  ;  broken  pottery  and  tombs  have  yielded 
information  of  a  buried  past  to  the  patient  research  of  schol- 
ars ;  cities  have  been  unearthed  ;  old  manuscripts  exhumed. 
Science  has  exploded  a  thousand  ecclesiastical  errors,  and 
given  new  and  exact  data  for  the  interpretation  of  religious 
mysteries.  The  new  version  comes  none  too  soon  to  satisfy 
the  demands  of  an  intelligent  clamor.  The  new  Bible  will 
have  eliminated  from  it  unauthorized  and  absurd  marginal 
notes.  It  will  no  longer  be  divided  into  chapters,  a  form  into 
which  it  was  arbitrarily  cast  by  a  Roman  cardinal  nearly  five 
centuries  ago  ;  nor  into  verses,  first  arranged  by  a  Parisian 
printer,  to  suit  his  convenience,  two  centuries  ago.  It  will 
be  accepted  by  the  scholars  of  the  world,  and  its  acceptance 
will  not  depend  upon  the  caprice  of  churchmen.  It  will  be 
accepted  because  it  is  the  conscientious  and  intelligent  work 
of  minds  superior  to  those  charged  with  any  former  transla- 
tion. There  can  be  only  one  true  Bible,  and  it  will  be  the 
one  that  bears  upon  its  face  the  impression  of  genuineness. 
The  church,  the  priest,  the  layman  who  will  adhere  to  the 
old  version  because  it  is  old,  will  be  found  dragging  behind 
the  intelligence  of  the  world,  stuck  in  the  mud,  and  mired  in 
the  traditions  of  a  past  and  an  ignorant  age. 


Poor  Black  -and-Tan's  occupation's  gone.  He  is  an- 
nounced to  retire  from  grinding  the  organ  of  General  Brady 
at  Washington.  His  monkey,  Mahone,  no  longer  draws.  As 
keeper  of  a  "  fence,"  and  bill-sticker,  in  Philadelphia,  we  wish 
him  success.  He  has  the  yawning  penitentiary  and  the 
stalking  warden  yet  to  fall  back  upon. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


FRIENDLESS    IN    '50. 


[concluded  fkom  last  number.] 

That  evening  there  was  a  rough  impromptu  gathering  at 
Ben  Marden's.  His  friends  and  neighbors  came  to  wish 
him  good  luck  in  the  mines.  Doctor  Darrah  was  quite  hilar- 
ious with  the  rest. 

"  Of  course,  you  are  to  make  yourself  generally  useful  to 
Mrs.  Marden" — so  Anna  was  instructed  in  a  parental  aside. 
"  To  have  you  comfortably  housed  and  fed,  without  any  out- 
lay, is  a  great  gain  to  me." 

Anna  did  not  answer.  She  soon  found  her  way  out  of  the 
noisy  and  smoky  parlor.  How  cool  and  quiet  it  was  under 
the  stars  !  *  Was  it  hours  or  years  since  she  had  sung  in  the 
morning  sunshine  ?  What  were  those  sad  words  beating 
like  a  pulse  in  her  brain? — "The  inevitableness  of  sorrow, 
of  tears  after  singing,  of  heart-break  after  exultation." 

The  poor  sick  man  had  been  a  true  prophet,  after  all. 

A  Mrs.  Goodell,  more  inquisitive  than  kind,  discovered 
Anna  leaning  silently  against  the  side  of  the  house. 

"How, well  you  are  bearin'  up,  my  dear," chippered  that 
short-sighted  creature.  "  If  'twas  my  pa  who  was  goin' 
away  so  early  in  the  mornin'  that  he  couldn't  see  me  again, 
I'd  be  glued  to  his  side  all  the  eveninV' 

Mrs.  Goodell.  decided  that  Anna  Darrah  was  a  queer  girl, 
She  told  Mrs.  Marden  so.  The  next  morning  Anna  con- 
firmed this  opinion  For,  in  the  midst  of  the  kitchen  work, 
she  seized  her  huge  bonnet  and  ran  away  without  a  word  to 
anybody.  She  was  gone  three-quarters  of  an  hour  by  the 
clock,  between  breakfast  and  dinner,  and  soup  to  make  at 
that.     She  came  back,  red-eyed  and  panting. 

"  Where  have  you  been  galloping  to  ?"  queried  Mrs.  Mar- 
den, her  glance  quite  glassy. 

"  To  the  hill  where  my  father  and  I  lived  for  three  days," 
cried  Anna,  with  a  stormy  sob.     "  I  was  so  happy  there  ! " 

Mrs.  Marden  cast  her  eyes  up  at  the  ceiling.  Think  of  a 
creature  in  a  civilized  country  preferring  a  tent  to  a  respect- 
able house  !  This  girl  must  be  a  sort  of  savage.  Look  at 
her  sunburnt  face,  and  her  disgracefully  short  dress,  and 
tell  Mrs.  Marden  if  any  Christian  would  enjoy  such  things. 
It  is  impossible  to  surmise  what  Mrs.  Marden  would  have 
done  with  her  visual  orbs  had  she  known  the  whole  truth. 

It  was  not  memories  of  her  father,  or  a  clinging  to  her  old 
way  of  life,  which  had  attracted  Anna  to  the  hill.  She  had 
suddenly  remembered  that  the  poor  man  whom  she  had  be- 
friended would  be  climbing  it  to  see  her. 

"  Don't  let  this  happen  again,"  said  Mrs.  Marden,  rigidly. 

But  it  did  happen  again.  A  warm  human  heart  must 
cleave  to  somebody.  Anna  did  her  best  in  a  desperate,  desul- 
tory fashion  to  find  him  whom,  in  the  absence  of  any  other, 
she  called  her  friend.  She  was  often  seized  with  irrepressi- 
ble impulses,  and  ran  to  the  top  of  the  sand-heap.  She 
even  paid  a  flying  visit  one  day  to  the  miserable  cabin  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill,  to  question  the  poor  woman  who  dwelt 
there.  But  the  poor  woman  had  no  recollection  of  such  a 
person  as  Anna  described.  At  last  the  girl  inquired  at  the 
hospital — to  no  purpose. 

"  I  would  not  be  bothered  with  her,"  scolded  Mrs.  Mar- 
den, "  but  she  is  a  good  cook,  and  so  economical." 

Ecohomy  was  Mrs.  Marden's  idol.  She  immolated  her- 
self daily  on  its  altar.  She  was  an  underfed  creature.  Her 
skin  had  shriveled  early  from  lack  of  proper  and  sufficient 
food.  Gossip  pertinently  remarked  that  what  she  saved 
Ben  Marden  drank. 

She  waged  perpetual  warfare,  shrewish  tongue,  and  stint- 
ing fingers  against  others'  appetites.  Her  boarders  were 
constantly  changing.  Anna  tasted  the  broths  and  stews  be- 
fore they  left  the  kitchen,  and  so  did  not  starve. 

Mrs.  Goodell  lived  in  the  house.  Having  no  business  of 
her  own  she  spied  diligently  into  other  people's.  Actions, 
alone,  did  not  satisfy  her;  she  was  greedy  to  know  every- 
body's thoughts.  Anna  was  tantalizingly  close-mouthed  ; 
and,  as  Mrs,  Goodell  expressed  it,  "as  sassy  as  chips." 
It  came  to  a  serious  pass  between  them  one  day. 

"You  must  feel  awful  about  your  pa,"  Mrs.  Goodell  be- 
gan in  her  chippering  way.  "It's  perfectly  wonderful  how 
you  bear  up.  Why,  if  it  was  my  pa,  and  my  pa  hadn't  written 
to  me  one  word  since  he  went  away,  and  if  it  was  my  pa 
who  had  left  his  party  at  Auburn,  and  hadn't  been  heard  of 
since,  I'd  just  make  up  my  mind  that  my  pa  had  deserted  me 
for  good  and  all." 

Anna  had  learned  to  stand  at  bay  like  a  hunted  creature, 
and  she  stood  at  bay  then. 

"  If  you  have  a  pa,"  she  burst  out,  beginning  in  unconscious 
mimicry  and  hurrying  into  fiery  contempt,  "you  may  sus- 
pect him  of  whatever  vile  and  cowardly  thing  you  please ; 
but  when  it  is  a  question  of  my  father,  do  not  dare  to  insin- 
uate anything  which  you  cannot  prove." 

Mrs.  Goodell  complained  to  Mrs.  Marden. 

"That  wild-cat  must  leave  this  house,"  she  declared,  "or 
I  will." 

"Pack  your  trunk  at  once,"  said  Mrs.  Marden,  coolly. 

She  knew  it  was  easier  to  obtain  boarders  than  a  cook  for 
no  wages.  Besides,  Mrs.  Goodell  had  eaten  six  griddle- 
cakes  for  breakfast  that  morning. 

But  it  pleased  Mrs.  Marden  to  berate  Anna  roundly  because 
of  Mrs.  Goodell's  departure. 

Suddenly  Ben  Marden  came  home  from  the  mines  poorer 
than  when  he  went,  and  not  improved  one  whit  in  temper. 
He  declared  that  luck  had  gone  against  him.  Moreover,  he 
had  loaned  that  " scoundrel,  Dr.  Darrah,"  three  hun- 
dred dollars  before  they  left  the  city. 

"Your  father  invested  the  money  here  in  drugs  and  medi- 
cines," he  explained  to  Anna,  "which  he  sold  at  an  immense 
profit  in  the  mountains.  He  kep'  promisin'  to  return  me  the 
sum  advanced  until  he'd  disposed  of  'em  all,  and  then,  one 
night,  he  took  French  leave  of  the  camp." 

Anna  was  profoundly  shaken  by  this  news. 

"  Let  me  go  away,"  she  said  with  streaming  tears,  "  I  can- 
not rest  under  your  roof.  I  will  get  work  somewhere — some- 
where— and  I  will  repay  you  dollar  for  dollar,  with  interest." 
Marden  knew  that  it  was  to  his  advantage  to  keep  her. 
"Stay  here,"  he  returned,  "and  be  extra  dilligent,  and  I 
won't  throw  your  father's  doings  in  your  face.  You're  not 
to  blame  fer  him.  He  was  a  poor  rascal  anyhow.  He  never 
drew  a  sober  breath  in  all  the  time  I  knowed  him." 

V^x-a  immediately  the  dining-room  of  the  Marden  house 
much    enlarged,  and   hundreds  of  rough  people 


thronged  it  thrice  daily.  Anna  did  the  cooking.  She  was 
not  allowed  to  show  herself  before  the  boarders.  She  was 
very  attractive,  in  spite  of  her  hard  life  and  wretched  clothing. 

"She  couldn't  wait  on  the  table  a  week  without  some  of 
them  men  fallin'  in  love  with  her,"  said  Mrs.  Marden  with  a 
shrewd  cackle. 

A  little  slide  in  the  partition  between  dining-room  and 
kitchen  was  always  pushed  up  during  meals.  Orders  were 
bawled  through  the  opening,  and  dishes  full  and  empty  were 
thrust  back  and  forth.  More  than  one  rough,  bearded  fel- 
low, glancing  that  way,  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  sweet, 
flushed  face  peering  in  wistfully.  For  Anna  made  what  use 
she  dared  of  her  narrow  window  to  scan  the  faces  at  the 
table.  It  seemed  to  her  that  if  her  lost  friend  was  among  the 
living,  she  must  some  time  discover  him  in  the  midst  of  the 
fluctuating  crowds  who  came  hungry  and  went  away  filled. 
But  she  never  did  so  discover  him. 

The  days  went  on  with  their  rounds  of  baking,  boiling, 
and  stewing.  Trusting  in  Marden's  words,  Anna  worked 
very  faithfully. 

"When  I  have  paid  my  father's  debt  by  my  labor,"- she 
said, "  I  will  write  to  Aunt  Martha.  She  will  pity  me,  and  send 
for  me." 

Then  a  letter,  which  had  been  long  on  the  "way,  came  to 
hand.  Her  aunt  was  dead  without  forgiving  her.  It  may 
have  been  the  same  day,  or  a  week  or  a  month  later,  that 
Mr.  Marden  found  bitter  fault  in  the  kitchen.  He  was  a 
choleric  man,  and  Anna  had  utterly  forgotten  some  order 
which  he  had  given. 

"  I  do  not  remember,"  she  said,  putting  her  hand  to  her 
head  with  a  bewildered  air. 

"You  will  remember  if  ever  I  lay  my  fist  on  you  !"  he 
said  ;  and  then  turned  to  assure  his  wife,  in  Anna's  pres- 
ence, that  the  girl  was  losing  her  wits. 

It  really  seemed  probable.  Anna's  face  was  pale  and  dull. 
She  shivered  over  the  hottest  fire.  Ordinarily  so  bright  and 
quick,  she  could  not  comprehend  the  plainest  sentences. 
Her  brain  buzzed,  her  knees  trembled,  her  side  ached  worse 
than  her  tired  and  blistered  feet. 

A  morning  came  when  Marden,  rising  later  than  usual, 
went  into  the  kitchen  to  see  how  matters  were  going  there. 
The  kitchen  was  empty.     The  fire  had  not  been  started. 

"  I  think  I'll  kick  that  girl  into  the  street  where  she  be- 
longs !"  Marden  shouted  at  his  wife's  door  ;  and  then  bolted 
up-stairs  to  push  open  Anna's. 

He  crept  down,  quite  subdued.  His  swarthy  skin  had  as- 
sumed a  green  and  sickly  hue. 

"  Jane,"  said  he,  dropping  his  chin  on  his  breast,  and  pluck- 
ing at  his  wiry  goatee,  as  he  had  a  fashion  of  doing  when 
perturbed, "  I  expect  you've  been  putting  Nan  Darrah  through 
too  fast.  There's  no  tellin'  what  damages  we'll  have  to  pay. 
It's  a  toss  up  between  a  long  spell  of  fever  and  a  funeral. 
Damn  it  !  you  ought  to  know  that  you  can't  work  a  girl  as 
you  would  a  hoss  !  " 

Decency  demanded  that  medical  attendance  should  be 
summoned  at  once. 

The  old  doctor  who  came  still  survives  ;  you  may  see  him 
any  day  going  his  rounds.  He  is  wrinkled  to  the  eyelids, 
shriveled  to  the  bone,  and  quaking  with  palsy.  There  is  a 
wry  twist  in  lieu  of  a  smile  upon  his  withered  lips.  The 
waves  of  homeopathy  have  beaten  against  his  allopathic  cit- 
adel in  vain.  As  of  yore,  his  doses  are  heroic  in  quantity 
and  in  quality.  But  in  '50  he  was  comparatively  youthful, 
and  his  heart  was  something  better  than  a  blood-pump. 

He  not  only  studied  Anna's  condition,  but  her  surround- 
ings. He  listened  gravely  to  Mrs.  Marden's  voluble  reasons 
why  she  should  not  be  taxed  for  Anna's  sickness.  He  put  a 
question  or  two  in  a  dry,  disinterested  way,  and  left  without 
expressing  his  opinion  by  so  much  as  the  quiver  of  an  eyelash. 

Nevertheless,  on  the  ensuing  morning,  readers  of  the  daily 
papers  were  editorially  informed  that  a  lovely  young  woman 
was  dying  of  destitution  in  their  midst,  and  also  that  contri- 
butions would  be  received  on  her  behalf  by  Doctor  Hugh 
McWiggan,  at  his  office,  Washington  Street,  near  Kearny. 

Nothing,  perhaps,  can  so  show  forth  the  popular  pioneer 
heart  as  to  declare  that  it  thrilled  with  sympathy,  and  be- 
tween the  full  heart  and  the  full  pocket  there  was  instant  tel- 
egraphic communication.  Let  the  times  be  never  so  stormy, 
when  a  young  and  lovely  girl  was  in  want,  the  wires  were 
never  down. 

It  soon  became  a  serious  question  with  Doctor  McWiggan 
how  much  he  ought,  in  conscience,  to  accept ;  for  it  looked 
more  and  more  as  if  poor  Anna  Darrah's  fever-stricken  days 
were  numbered. 

"  My  bachelor's  den  is  turned  into  a  fancy  bazaar,"  the 
doctor  grumbled.  But  he  was  proud  of  his  fellow-towns- 
men's generosity. 

Two  China  merchants  sent  a  dozen  embroidered  satin 
aprons,  three  mats  of  rice,  a  pair  of  Chinese  slippers,  a  bronze 
image  of  Buddha,  six  ivory  and  sandal-wood  fans,  three  crape 
shawls,  and  a  piece  of  pineapple  muslin.  A  sea  captain 
brought  a  cart-load  of  cocoanuts  and  bananas  just  from  the 
Islands.  A  noted  gambler  crowded  against  the  doctor  on 
the  street  one  dark  night,  and  passed  on,  leaving  five  solid 
"slugs  "in  his  hand,  and  in  his  ear  this  whisper  :  "  For  a 
good  nurse."  A  young  miner,  just  come  from  the  American 
River,  burst  into  McWiggan's  office  one  day,  and  plumped 
down  a  plethoric  bag  of  dust,  crying  :  "Say,  doc!  I  want 
to  divide  my  pile  with  that  there  pretty  sick  gal.  You  shall 
see  it  done  fair  and  square." 

But  McWiggan  protested  that  his  patient  was  not  likely  to 
need  much  more  in  this  world,  adding,  with  a  quiet  twinkle 
in  his  eye  :  "  If  she  should  live,  however,  I'll  tell  her  of  your 
generous  offer,  and  maybe  she  will  prefer  to  have  you  and 
your  whole  pile." 

Another  man,  a  clerk  in  a  wholesale  house,  showed  a  per- 
sistent devotion  very  creditable  to  him,  pleading  to  be  al- 
lowed to  bear  the  whole  expense  of  Anna's  sickness. 

"  Doctor,"  he  said,  "  I  would  esteem  it  a  great  favor.  I  do 
not  know  this  poor  girl,  but  I  do  know  what  it  is  to  be  alone 
and  suffering  among  strangers." 

The  name  of  this  last  personage  was  Ridgeway.  Under 
thirty  years  of  age,  he  looked  full  forty. 

Doctor  McWiggan  was  hard  beset  to  answer  hourly  the 
eager  queries  touching  Anna's  condition  and  chances  of  re- 
covery. His  manner  was  guarded,  his  replies  professionally 
noncommittal ;  yet  it  was  gathered  that  a  crisis  might  be 
expected  between  the  twenty-first  and  twenty-eighth  day  of 
her  illness. 


Three  long  weeks  of  delirium  passed,  and  the  fourth 
brought  no  promising  symptoms. 

The  number  of  Anna's  well-wishers  increased  every 
twenty-four  hours.  Hope  and  apprehension  mounted  higher 
and  higher. 

Meanwhile,  the  object  of  so  much  solicitude  lay  conscious 
of  naught  save  hurrying  sick-room  fantasies.  She  muttered 
things  that  touched  the  hearts  of  those  who  heard.  Some- 
times McWiggan  was  her  father,  and  the  buxom  nurse 
"Aunt  Martha,"  and  she  would  beg  them  piteously  not  to 
force  her  to  choose  between  them.  Sometimes  her  attend- 
ants were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marden,  and  the  boarders  were 
thronging  in  to  dinner.  Sometimes  the  one  was  a  poor, 
dying  creature,  whom  she  must  feed;  and  the  other  her  dead 
mother. 

Mrs.  Marden  was  often  in  the  room,  sighing  and  shaking 
her  head.  Anna's  sudden  popularity  had  had  an  awakening 
effect  upon  her  sympathies. 

******** 

A  November  day  was  passing  in  persistent  down-pour  to 
its  shadowy  close.  The  rain  fell  upon  hills  already  green, 
and  streets  already  muddy.  It  fell  also  upon  an  incongru- 
ous array  of  masculine  head-gear  clustered  in  front  of  the 
Marden  house,  and  visibly  affected  by  the  weather. 

A  funereal  silence  prevailed,  broken  now  and  again  by  a 
sepulchral  observation.  Additions  to  the  party  were  con- 
stantly being  made.  Greetings,  if  any,  were  exchanged  in 
such  tones  of  voice  as  are  involuntarily  assumed  in  the  pres- 
ence of  an  occupied  coffin.  The  question,  "  How  goes  it?" 
frequently  put,  was  invariably  answered  by  a  melancholy 
shake  of  the  head. 

Presently  the  front  door,  watched  by  all  eyes,  was  seen, 
rather  than  heard,  to  open.  When  it  closed  softly  Doctor 
McWiggan,  wrapped  in  a  protecting  cloak,  was  on  the  out- 
side of  it.  Evidently  on  the  point  of  an  important  commu- 
nication, he  chose  to  anticipate  its  nature  by  a  speaking  ges- 
ture : 

He  raised  his  right  hand  slowly,  and  steadily  brought 
it  down  again. 

"  She's  a  goner  ! "  burst  forlornly  from  some  one  in  the 
awed  and  expectant  crowd. 

Several  glances  instantly  singled  put  the  speaker.  But 
the  doctor  alone  recognized  him  as  the  young  man  who  had 
offered  to  divide  his  golden  treasure,  share  and  share  alike, 
with  the  gentle  sufferer. 

"  Boys,"  said  McWiggan,  his  professional  reserve  bright- 
ened by  a  flash  of  fraternal  sympathy,  "the  vital  powers  are 
sinking  fast.     It  is  only  a  question  of  a  few  hours." 

"  She's  a  goner  ! "  came  again  in  a  tone  beyond  which  dis- 
mal conviction  can  not  go.  "  I'd  a  ben  willing  to  bet  my 
bottom  dollar  she  would  be  a  goner  from  the  moment  I  kin- 
der set  my  heart  on  her." 

An  exposition  of  fatalism  which  might,  under  other 
circumstances,  have  provoked  a  reference  to  the  dear  ga- 
zelle, was  accepted  in  silence.  The  occasion  forbade  chaf- 
fing. 

"  Boys,"  said  McWiggan,  "take  my  advice  :  go  hpme  qui- 
etly. Due  notice  of  the  funeral  will  be  given  in  the  morning 
papers." 

At  this,  a  hoarse  remonstrance  emanated  from  the  secret 
recesses  of  a  yellow-brown  blanket-overcoat. 

"  See  yer,  old  pill-box  !  ain't  you  tryin'  a  bluff  game  on 
this  yer  little  gal — to  talk  of  buryin'  of  her  before  she's 
kicked  thedog-gpned  bucket?  While  trier's  life  ther's  hppe, 
I  say." 

A  low  murmur  pf  applause  (prpmptly  suppressed  by  Mc- 
Wiggan's fprefinger)  must  be  attributed  to  the  earnest  desire 
for  a  happy  denouement,  rather  than  to  any  doubt  pf  Mc- 
Wiggan's singleness  pf  purpose  and  devotion.  The  doctor 
was  popularly  believed  to  be  '"  playing  his  hand  for  all  it 
was  worth." 

The  general  hum  subsided,  only  to  be  succeeded  by  a  brief 
scuffle. 

An  inebriated  individual  thrust  himself  to  the  front  to 
plead  huskily,  tearfully. 

"  Pull  her  thrpugh,  dpeker  !  Pull  the  pppty  little  skee- 
sicks  thrpugh,  an'  I'll  make  it  wuth  ypur  while,  ypu  bet  ! 
Hoo " 

The  shrill  beginning  of  exultation  remained  fprever  unfin- 
ished. A  sinewy  hand  was  clapped  over  the  drunken  mouth, 
and  a  vigorous  root  protested  effectually  against  further  dis- 
turbance. Silence  restpred,  the  pwner  of  the  sinewy  hand 
and  vigorous  foot  turned  again  toward  Marden's  door.  Doc- 
tor McWiggan  was  saying,  with  an  air  of  finality  : 

"  Let  one  pf  you  stay  here  to  learn  how  the  night  gpes. 
The  rest  are  welcome  to  take  possession  of  my  office,  where 
they  will  find  plenty  pf  good  cigars  and  whisky  ;  and  as 
sppn  as  there  is  any  change  in  my  patient's  cpnditipn,  they 
shall  have  wprd  of  it." 

So  proposing,  McWiggan  reentered  the  house,  and  closed 
the  door  behind  him. 

The  prospect  pf  making  a  night  pf  it  was  unmistakably 
agreeable  to  the  majority  of  those  present.  The  voice  which 
had  once  before  expressed  itself  in  hoarse  remonstrance 
tersely  suggested  that  they  should  "  cast  lots  for  Joner." 

The  opportunity  of  remaining  on  duty  when  pleasure 
beckoned  was  thus  shown  up  in  the  light  of  an  extremely 
unfavorable  chance.  Moreover,  a  motion  was  ironically  put 
to  the  effect  that  if  any  person  present  preferred  staying  he 
might  manifest  it  by  the  usual  sign.  At  this  a  slender,  well- 
knit  figure  stepped  fprward. 

"  Gentlemen,  I  esteem  it  a  privilege  tp  remain,"  was  the 
quiet  announcement.  "  You  may  depend  upon  me  to  bring 
you  whatever  tidings  there  may  be  between  now  and  morn- 
ing." 

A  ring  of  self-respect  in  the  voice  commanded  respect. 
Besides,  was  not  this  individual  the  same  who  had  dealt  sp 
promptly  with  the  drunken  fellow?  The  offer  was  tacitly 
accepted,  and  the  party  fell  into  an  irregular  line  of  retreat. 

As  soon  as  loud  talking  was  admissible,  the  hoarse  voice 
from  the  recesses  of  the  blanket-overcoat  struck  the  key- 
note of  a  brief  but  vigorous  conversation.  Supposing  that 
the  sick  girl  might,  by  some  "streak  o'luck,"  reepver,  he  ad- 
vpcated  the  instant  appointment  of  a  "guardeen"  over  her. 
"For,"  said  he,  conclusively,  "women — specially  and  spe- 
cifically pppty  an'  decent — is  tpo  scurse  in  Californy  to  resk 
lettin'  any  one  on  'em  be  killed  off  by  stark,  starin'  neglect. 
Them  is  my  sentiments,  and  let  whoever  differs  from  'em 
please  to  mention  what  he'll  have,  and  how  he'll  take  it." 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


The  next  speaker's  reference  to  Anna's  master  and  mis- 
tress was  involved  in  no  ambiguity.  He  knew  them  blasted 
Mardenses.  They  was  a  bad  lot — a  tarnation,  skimpin;, 
starvin'  lot.  Mean  ?  They  was  that  pitiful  mean  that  they'd 
dig  the  gold  out  of  a  dead  man's  tooth.  Tyin'  the  hull 
fam'ly  up  in  a  sack,  an;  drowndin'  'em  like  supery?wous  kit- 
tens, was  too  good  for  'em.  If  the  poor  little  creetur5  died, 
there  was  no  doubt  in  the  speaker's  mind  that  her  death 
ought  to  be  laid  at  their  door. 

This  language  was  indorsed  by  a  general  growl,  and  dis- 
jointed mutterings  of  "tar  and  feathers,"  "Judge  Lynch," 
and  so  forth. 

"  Boys  ! "  exclaimed  the  young  miner,  "  I'll  tell  ye  what  : 
If  this  here  young  lady  dies,  I  propose  that  we  signify  our 
disapproval  of  them  sharks  by  a  tremenjous  shtvaree — a 
reg'ler  ear-splitter.     What  d'ye  say?" 

They  said  "  yes  "  in  various  keys,  indicative  of  zeal,  and 
anger  being  efficacious  as  a  counter-irritant,  they  forgot  grief 
for  the  gentle,  fading  life  in  anticipation  of  revenge. 

Meanwhile,  he  who  had  volunteered  to  remain  behind,  sat 
in  the  bare  Marden  parlor,  keeping  company  with  his  own 
thoughts  and  a  spluttering  tallow  candle  ;  his  head  leaning 
against  the  wall ;  his  eyes  fixed  in  melancholy  specula- 
tion upon  the  leaping  and  smoky  flame.  His  high  brow  was 
scored  by  lines  of  care  or  suffering ;  the  abundant  black 
hair  about  his  temples  was  touched  with  frost.  He  was,  in- 
deed, the  same  person  already  introduced  under  the  name  of 
Ridge  way. 

Toward  midnight  the  Marden  house,  sympathizing  more 
and  more  perfectly  with  the  solemn  silence  of  the  deserted 
street,  became  solemnly  silent.  Sounds  of  domestic  stir  had 
long  ceased.  Noises  from  the  sick-room — a  muffled  step, 
the  creak  of  a  loose  board,  the  clink  of  a  spoon  accented 
the  death-like  hush  overhead. 

The  candle  was  almost  out.  Tall  ghosts  of  tallow  stood 
around  the  shuddering  flame.  The  brass  slide  of  the  candle- 
stick revealed  itself  through  a  thin,  melting  ring.  The  black- 
ened wick  toppled  over,  and  was  extinguished. 

Ridgeway's  heart  beat  with  suffocating  pain. 

How  many  an  agonized  heart-beat  there  must  be  before 
life  is  done.  The  bitter  taste  of  a  despairing  loneliness  lin- 
gered unforgotten  on  Ridgeway's  tongue.  It  was  not  so  many 
months  since  he  would  have  died  but  for  cheery  words  spoken 
by  a  stranger.  A  bright  and  lovely  girl  was  she  who  had 
spoken.  How  he  had  longed  to  see  her,  to  find  her  after  her 
sudden  disappearance.  Her  dewy  eyes  haunted  him  from 
memory's  picture.  The  blithe  voice  in  which  she  had  sung 
rung  in  his  ears.  Were  these  the  watchers  waking  thoughts, 
or  was  he  dreaming  as  he  sat  there  in  the  dark? — for  that 
remembered  song  rung  in  his  ears  again  : 

"  Sweet  art  thou,  Love,  oh,  sweet  ! 
As  storm-winds  fleet, 
Thy  longing  feet ; 
Thy  kiss,  the  sunshine's  charm. 
Turning  chill  dew-drops  white 
To  gems  of  dazzling  light. 
Strong  art  thou,  heart  and  arm. 
To  shield  the  loved  from  harm." 

Ridgeway  rubbed  his  eyes  :  they  were  open.     He  pinched 
himself:   he  could  feel.     He  was  awake.     The  voice  was 
quavering  feebly  overhead.    It  was  the  voice  of  the  dying  girl. 
He  groped  his  way  impetuously  out  of  the  room,  and  found 
a  stairway  illumined  by  a  sickly  flicker  of  light.    He  went  up 
softly  and  hurriedly.     The  small  chamber  was  filled  with 
leaping  shadows,  and  that  touching  melody  : 
"  Strong  art  thou,  heart  and  arm. 
To  shield  the  loved  from  harm." 

No  one  prevented  Ridgeway's  impulsive  entry. 

McWiggan  was  bending  over  a  low  cot.  Ridgeway  went 
to  kneel  beside  it.  A  thin,  chill  hand  was  lying  on  the  cov- 
erlet. He  pressed  his  lips  upon  it.  Was  not  that  the  hand 
which  had  fed  him  ?  He  saw,  as  if  scales  had  fallen  from  his 
eyes,  that  this  sweet  sufferer  could  be  none  other  than  the 
bright  girl  to  whom  he  owed  such  a  debt  of  gratitude. 

Then  there  came  a  long,  tired  sigh,  "  Dark — dark  !" 

A  taper  was  burning  behind  a  screen.     McWiggan  mo- 
tioned toward  it,  and  some  one — the  nurse — stirred  obedi- 
ently.   She  stood  at  the  cot's  foot,  holding  the  light ;  its  rays 
illumined  Ridgeway's  beseeching  glance.     The  sick  girl's  ; 
eyes — dim,  sunken — rolled  wonderingly  upon  his  face. 

There  was  a  breathless  silence,  broken  by  this  tremulous 
whisper  : 

"The  poor  man  whom  you  blessed  with  nourishing  food 
and  hopeful  words  kneels  here  to  bless  you  for  your  good- 
ness." 

Could  Anna  understand  ?  Was  that  the  light  of  reason  in 
her  fixed  gaze  ? 

A  heavenly  smile  irradiated  her  countenance.  Her  lips 
moved. 

"  No  ;  not  dead,"  murmured  Ridgeway,  divining,  rather 
than  hearing  ;  "  but  living,  and  longing  to  comfort  you." 

It  was  as  pretty  a  stroke  of  good  luck,  Doctor  McWiggan 
afterward  asserted,  as  he  had  ever  seen  in  his  practice.  It 
was,  so  to  speak,  an  exquisite  bit  of  clinical  sentiment.  No 
medicine  could  have  arrested  the  sinking  of  the  vital  pow- 
ers ;  but  a  remembered  face,  a  loving  word  did  it. 

Anna  took  a  little  nourishment  from  Ridgeway's  hand,  and 
fell  into  a  sweet,  child-like  sleep  upon  his  arm. 

In  the  pale  gray  of  a  rainy  dawn  the  revellers  at  the  doc- 
tors office  were  apprised  of  a  change  for  the  better.  That 
wrathfully  proposed  charivari  never  took  place.  Instead  of 
the  clatter  of  irate  tin-pans  and  the  braying  of  furious  gongs, 
there  came,  in  the  ensuing  spring,  the  trill  of  triumphant 
flutes,  the  tinkle  of  amorous  guitars,  the  shrieks  of  fiddle- 
strings  gone  mad  with  ecstacy. 

When  Anna,  the  dewy  light  returned  to  her  violet  eyes 
and  the  rose  to  her  firm,  round  cheeks,  appeared,  leaning  on 
Ridgeway's  arm,  to  thank  her  serenaders,  instrumental  mu- 
sic gave  way  to  vocal.  There  was  a  chorus  of  hearty  hur- 
rahs, going  far  to  prove  that  the  pretty  bride  could  never 
again  be  friendless  and  forsaken  under  California's  smiling 
sky. 

But  what  became  of  Doctor  Darrah  ?  Never  mind.  Let 
us  leave  Mrs.  Ridgeway  with  that  last  vociferous  cheer 
thrilling  through  and  through  her  grateful  heart. 

EVELYX    M.    LUDLUM. 

San  Francisco,  June,  1881. 


AN    OLD   FAVORITE. 


Boston  Globe  :  WThen  a  young  man  wants  to  protect  a 
yiu^g  lady  he  naturally  puts  his  armor  round  her. 


Phryne. 
She  stood  within  the  hall  of  justice,  bright 

With  glare  of  sunshine,  and  the  noontide  light 

Caught  in  her  shimmering  mantle,  whose  rich  dye 

Rivaled  the  tint  that  wings  the  butterfly ; 

Its  dainty  texture  fastened  by  a  charm 

Of  precious  gems,  above  one  drooping  arm  ;  * 

Thence  in  its  billowy  softness,  fold  on  fold. 

Fell  to  her  sandals,  'broidered  with  fine  gold. 

And  many  looked  on  her  veiled  figure  there. 

And  wondered  much  if  she  were  passing  fair. 
A  peasant  girl,  a  few  brief  months  before, 

Gathering,  at  autumn-time,  her  little  store 

Of  wild  fruits,  for  the  market-places  near 

Content  to  live,  and  ignorant  of  fear. 

Next  robed  in  raiment  fairer  than  the  queen. 

Whose  crown  she  laughed  at  as  a  gilded  sheen, 

And  lightlier  laughed  at  all  the  golden  store 

Which  men  delighted  at  her  feet  to  pour. 

She,  with  her  radiant  beautv,  youth,  and  health, 
•What  need  had  she  of  dignities  and  wealth  ? 

And  oft  she  offered,  in  her  merry  glee, 

To  build  the  Theban  walls  anew,  if  she 

Might  write  upon  their  heights,  in  words  of  gold, 

By  which  her  fame  should  to  the  world  be  told : 
'  Phryne,  the  courtesan,  hath  built  again 

These  walls,  all  battered  down  by  ruthless  men 

In  wars  of  Alexander."     But  she  knew 

Full  well  that  this  the  city  dared  not  do  ; 

And  so  she  mocked  them  in  her  merry  scorn ; 

But  wherefore,  now,  had  she  from  home  been  torn? 

And  wherefore  stood  she  in  that  crowded  place. 

With  veil  and  mantle  shrouding  up  her  face? 
She  waited,  while  the  loud-voiced  herald  read 

Her  cruel  accusation.     Thus  it  said : 
"  Phryne  is  hereby  charged  with  having  led, 

By  sorceries  dire,  our  young  men  far  astray 

From  virtue's  path,  and  stolen  their  strength  away; 

For  when  they  hear  the  trumpet's  ringing  blare, 

They  will  but  gather  closer  round  her  chair ; 

And  when  forth  bidden  to  the  chase  to  ride, 

They  only  cling  about  her  chariot's  side. 

Or  strive,  with  idle  jealousy,  to  gain 

The  place  of  honor  at  her  bridal  rein." 
Hyperides,  the  eloquent,  whose  voice 

Had  made  the  great  crowds  tremble  or  rejoice. 

Now  pleads  in  vain,  with  passionate  appeal, 

To  save  one  fair  young  creature  from  the  zeal 

Of  those  gray-bearded  senators,  whose  cry 

Was  only  this:  "The  sorceress  must  die!" 
"  Ay  !  stone  her  ! "  was  the  judge's  fierce  command, 
"  And  let  her  blood  be  wiped  from  off  our  land." 
Then,  with  a  sigh  as  soft  as  summer  breeze 

That  whispers  through  the  blooming  almond  trees, 

The  voice  of  Phryne  on  the  tumult  broke : 
"  Most  honored  sires,"  (they  hushed  them  as  she  spoke,) 
"  This  star  upon  my  shoulder  holds  and  hides 

The  only  magic  spell  that  with  me  bides." 

'*  Give  me  the  charm,"  the  stern-voiced  judge  outspake, 

And  reached  a  greedy  hand,  as  if  to  take 

The  regal  gem,  whose  sun-imprisoned  dyes 

Outshone  all  shining  things,  save  Phryne 's  eyes. 
She  broke  the  clasp  and  laid  it  in  his  hand, 

And  veil  and  mantle,  loosened  from  its  band. 

Slipped  slowly  down,  revealing  each  rare  grace — 

The  wondrous  beauty  of  her  rosy  face  ; 

The  wondrous  lengths  of  wavy,  midnight  hair 

Thro'  which  her  snowy  neck  gleamed  yet  more  fair. 

The  sloping  shoulder  and  the  slender  waist. 

The  curving  sweep  of  thigh,  that  might  have  graced 

A  goddess,  and  the  rounded,  dimpled  knee, 

Below  which  lay  the  golden  'broidery. 

All  heaped  up.  shimmering  velvet  and  soft  lace. 

That  but  an  instant  since  had  hid  her  face. 

"  Phryne,  the  beautiful ! "  loud  rose  the  shout 

From  twice  a  thousand  voices,  ringing  out, 
"  We'll  bear  her  to  the  temple  in  our  arms, 

Princess  of  beauty,  queen  of  mortal  charms  ! " 

And  eager  hands  began  swift  to  unyoke 

Her  chariot  horses  ;    but  again  she  spoke  ; 

And  the  great  crowd,  hushed  to  her  changeful  mood, 

Murmured  and  whispered  like  a  wind-swept  wood  : 
"  Noble  Athenians,  here  have  I  been  brought 

To  answer  to  base  charges.       Know  ye  not 

That  human  weakness  is  mine  only  crime? 

And  this  fair  form,  that  in  such  little  time 

Will  feel  the  blighting  breath  of  death  or  age, 

Is  my  one  magic  charm  and  heritage? 

Ye  say  I  steal  the  strength  from  your  young  men. 

But  ye  are  teachers  all !      O  teach  them,  then. 

Races,  and  games,  and  pride  of  martial  strife, 

Without  the  poor  reward  of  love,  in  life. 

Teach  them  to  shun  the  light  of  beauty's  eyes, 

And  all  fair  gifts  in  woman  to  despise. 

Ye  can  not,  senators  and  sages  gray. 

Ye  can  not,  for  your  pulses  thrill  to-day 

With  quicker  beat  at  boon  that  heaven  bestows — 

Beauty  to  woman,  perfume  to  the  rose. 

Then  say  not  that  I  harm  them  ;   they  are  weak, 

And  sway  supinely  at  the  words  I  speak. 

They  offer  me  rich  gifts  and  golden  dower ; 

I  give  them  back  the  pleasure  of  an  hour ; 

But  reek  ye  not  the  bitter  price  I  pay 

For  hollow  triumphs,  passing  soon  away? 

No  bridegroom  e'er  will  say  with  rapturous  pride, 
'  I  claim  thee,  virgin  heart,  Phryne,  my  bride!' 

No  husband,  when  I've  lost  youth's  radiant  charm; 

Will  hold  me  tenderly  on  his  strong  arm ; 

No  baby  fingers  will,  with  soft  caress, 

My  wear;-  brow  and  aching  bosom  press  ; 

No  daring  youth,  or  maiden  fair  to  see. 

Will  make  the  name  of  mother  sweet  to  me 

And  sacred  to  the  gods.     But  for  a  day 

I  linger  in  your  sight,  then  flit  away, 

And  leave  no  trace,  no  memory.     Grant  ye,  then. 

This  simple  prayer :    Disturb  me  not  again 

With  senseless  superstitions  and  vague  fears. 

But  let  me  live  in  peace  my  few  brief  years 

Here  in  your  midst ;  then  pass  without  a  care. 

Blown  like  the  thisUe-down,  ye  know  not  where." 
Here  in  her  mantle's  fold  and  veil  of  lace 

She  wrapped  again  her  matchless  form  and  face. 

A  breathless  spell  had  held  the  mighty  throng, 

As  her  sweet,  plaintive  voice  was  borne  along  ; 

Then  Grecian  chivalry  and  manly  pride 

Burst  forth  from  heart  to  lip,  a  whelming  tide. 

And  youth  and  age,  stern  judge  and  pleading  friend, 

Rose  with  one  impulse,  beauty  to  defend. 

They  bore  her  to  the  shrine  of  Venus — bright 

Temple  of  love ;   herself,  by  royal  right. 

Fair  queen  of  beauty,  princess  of  delight ; 

And  though  no  stalwart  son,  or  daughter  fair, 

Perpetuates  her  name  and  graces  rare, 

The  artist's  pencil  limns,  with  dainty  skill. 

Her  wistful  face,  proud,  yet  pathetic  still ; 

Immortal  youth  the  sculptor's  chisel  gives 

To  every  graceful  pose  ;  and  Phryne  lives 

Enshrined  in  art,  sacred  to  heart  and  eye, 

To  leach  the  world  that  beauty  can  not  die. — y.  S.  Emerson. 


SENSE    AND    SENTIMENT. 


Anon  :  After-wit  is  everybody's  wit 

Balzac  :  Virtue  is  the  politeness  of  the  soul. 

Auerbach  :  Imagination  is  the  greatest  despot. 

Anon  :  No  man  is  so  wise  that  he  may  not  err. 

George  Eliot  :  Blows  are  sarcasm  turned  stupid. 

Beaumont  :  Calamity  is  a  man's  true  touchstone. 

Emerson  :  Cant  is  useful  to  provoke  common  sense. 

Helvetus  :  Virtue  has  many  preachers,  but  few  martyrs. 

Douglas  Jerrold  :  Pleasure  is  the  short  cut  to  the  tomb. 

James  Russell  Lowell :  He  says  it  first  who  says  it  be^st. 

Poe  :  Within  every  man  is  highest  heaven  and  lowest  hell. 

Burke  :  Early  and  provident  fear  is  the  mother  of  safety. 

Landor  :  Life  is  but  sighs,  and  when  they  cease  'tis  over. 

Hazlett :  A  misanthrope  is  one  of  the  devil's  amanuenses. 

Voltaire  :  The  art  of  praising  caused  the  art  of  speaking. 

Ben  Jonson  :  Hope  is  such  a  bait  it  comes  to  every  hook. 

Anon  :  Prudery  is  <3ften  a  mantle  that  conceals  triumphant 
vice. 

George  MacDonald:  Ambition  is  the  evil  shadow  of  aspi- 
ration. 

George  Sand  :  Oblivion  is  the  flower  that  grows  best  on 
graves. 

Thomas  a  Kempis  :  You  become  none  the  viler  for  dis- 
praise alone. 

A.  S.  Gardner  :  It  takes  a  bold  man  to  roll  his  own  idea 
into  the  world. 

Jeremy  Taylor  :  No  man  is  more  miserable  than  he  that 
hath  no  adversity. 

Talleyrand  :  The  will  is  determined  by  two  things — in- 
clination and  interest. 

Anon  :  Gratitude  is  a  debt  that  all  men  owe — one  that 
few  men  pay  cheerfully. 

Dumas/Zy.-  I  like  wicked  persons  better  than  stupid  peo- 
ple, for  they  rest  at  times. 

Carlyle  :  Always  there  is  a  black  spgt  in  our  sunshine — it 
is  the  shadow  of  ourselves. 

Bacon  :  The  virtue  of  prosperity  is  temperance  :  the  vir- 
tue of  adversity  is  fortitude. 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  :  Write  it  on  your  heart  that  every 
day  is  the  best  day  in  the  year. 

Anon  :  Suspicions  among  thoughts  are  like  bats  among 
birds  ;  they  ever  fly  by  twilight 

Dumas  :  Men  look  at  women  from  head  to  feet ;  women 
look  at  men  from  the  feet  to  the  head 

George  William  Curtis  :  Men  with  genuine  missions  do 
not  disappear  until  they  have  fulfilled  them. 

Locke  ;  Education  begins  the  gentleman,  but  reading, 
good  company,  and  reflection  must  finish  him. 

Charles  Reade  :  If  we  took  half  the  pains  to  be  happy 
that  we  do  to  appear  so,  we  should  be  happy  indeed. 

Madame  de  Sartorys  :  Love  is  a  sentiment  so  delicate  that 
a  lover  should  never  know  he  is  loved  but  by  divining  it. 

John  Bright :  Every  man  must  work  at  something.  The 
moment  he  stops  working  for  humanity  the  devil  employs 
him. 

Henry  Home  :  Men  are  guided  less  by  conscience  than 
i  by  glory  ;  and  yet  the  shortest  way  to  glory  is  to  be  guided 
by  conscience. 

Doctor  Johnson  :  If  he  really  thinks  there  is  no  distinction 
between  virtue  and  vice,  why,  sir,  when  he  leaves  our  houses 
let  us  count  our  spoons. 

Thomas  k  Kempis  :  They  that  are  with  thee  to-day  may 
be  against  thee  to-morrow,  and  often  change  from  quarter 
to  quarter,  like  the  wind. 

Charles  Reade  :  Our  lives  have  a  general  current,  and 
also  an  episode  or  two  ;  and  the  episodes  of  a  common-place 
life  are  often  rather  startling. 

Carlyle  :  God  gave  you  that  gifted  tongue  of  yours,  and 
set  it  between  your  tee"th,  to  make  known  your  true  meaning 
to  us,  not  to  be  rattled  like  a  muflrin-man:s  bell. 

George  Eliot :  Life  is  so  complicated  a  game  that  the  de- 
vices of  skill  are  liable  to  be  defeated  at  every  turn  by  air- 
blown  chances,  incalculable  as  the  descent  of  thistledown. 

Landor :  I  feel  that  I  am  growing  old,  for  want  of  some- 
body to  tell  me  I  am  looking  as  young  as  ever.  Charming 
falsehood  !     There  is  a  vast  deal  of  vital  air  in  loving  words. 

Ouida  :  O  Love  !  what  offense  hast  thou  done  to  mankind 
that  on  thy  mighty  name  should  be  charged  the  guilt  and 
the  vice  that  are  daughters  of  Avarice,  of  Ignorance,  and  of 
Vanity  ? 

William  Black  :  The  inevitable  climax  of  a  common-place 
poem  is  heaven,  simply  because  heaven  is  the  only  idealism 
of  common-place  minds.  It  is  almost  a  matter  of  necessity, 
therefore,  that  hymns  should  end  with  "  above,1'  or  "  Eden," 
or  "  Paradise  ;  "  and  that  magazine  poets  should  lay  down 
their  pen  with  a  sigh  of  relief  when  they  have  left  their 
readers  somewhere  among  the  fixed  stars. 

Landor  :  The  worst  ingratitude  lies  not  in  the  ossified 
heart  of  him  who  commits  it  ;  but  we  find  it  in  the  effect  it 
produces  on  him  against  whom  it  is  committed.  As  water 
containing  stony  particles  incrusts  with  them  the  ferns  and 
mosses  it  drops  on,  so  the  human  breast  hardens  under  in- 
gratitude, in  proportion  to  its  openness  and  softness,  an 
aptitude  to  receive  impressions.  I 
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BELLA'S    LETTER. 

Notes  from  the  Navy  Yard  -Comiug  Hops  at  Coun- 
try Resorts —  The  Whereabouts  of  the  Society 
World — Miscellaneous   Society    Gossip. 

Friday,  June  3,  188 1. — One  day  last  week  three 
pretty  San  Francisco  girls  made  their  welcome  ap- 
pearance at  the  Navy  Yard,  and  at  once  became  in- 
mates of  the  hospitable  mansion  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Paymaster  Colby.  These  young  ladies  made  them- 
selves just  as  audaciously  charming  and  agreeable  as 
it  is  the  nature  of  three  such  graceful  and  sparkling 
creatures  as  Miss  Bessie  Sedgwick,  Miss  Lutie  Cole, 
and  Miss  Livingston  to  make  themselves.  I  need 
not  remark  that  they  received  much  attention  lrom 
the  single  officers  present,  for  less  pretentious  and  less 
beautiful  butterflies,  even,  can  not  flit  long  about  that 
park  without  being  chased  by  some  epauletted  fellow 
with  cliapeau  in  hand.  However,  what  I  started  out 
to  say  was  that  the  three  young  ladies  had  a  nice 
time ;  and,  as  my  dear  friend  Chief-Engineer 
Fletcher  would  say,  "  don't  fail  to  retain  that  in  your 
memory."  On  Saturday  evening  Mrs.  Colby  enter- 
tained the  three  graces  felicitously  referred  to  above 
with  a  reception  and  hop,  at  which  nearly  all  of  the 
officers  and  their  ladies  were  present  The  young  la- 
dies indulged  in  Sabbath  exercises  in  the  park  the 
nest  day,  and  returned  to  the  city  on  Monday  morn- 
ing. The  regular  monthly  hop  took  place  on  Friday 
evening  last,  and  was  largely  attended  by  the  officers 
of  the  vard  and  their  ladies,  and  ladies  visiting  from 
San  Francisco  and  Vallejo.  The  Pensacoia  arrived 
in  our  harbor  on  Wednesday  last.  The  announce- 
ment that  Miss  Jennie  Flood  would  give  a  garden 
party  on  Saturday  last  was  premature  ;  still,  she  had 
quite  a  uumber  of  callers,  whom  she  entertained 
handsomely,  and  on  Sunday  last  she  entertained  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Governor  Low,  and  Miss  Flora  Low,  and 
Mr.  George  and  Miss  Hattie  Crocker.  The  party 
given  at  the  Palace  Hotel,  Napa,  on  Saturday  even- 
ing last,  by  the  San  Francisco  Yacht  Club,  was  a  so- 
cial event  which  will  long  be  remembered  by  the 
people  of  that  delightful  town.  There  will  be  a  hop 
at  the  Hotel  del  Monte  on  Saturday  evening,  the  4U1 
instant,  in  celebration  of  the  first  anniversary  of  the 
opening  of  that  hotel.  There  will  also  be  a  hop  at 
Napa  Soda  Springs,  and  at  Skaggs',  Sonoma  County. 

Next  week  the  Duke  of  Sutherland  and  party  will 
arrive  in  this  city  and  take  quarters  at  the  Palace. 
This  gendeman  has  been  viewing  the  country  through 
which  he  has  passed  with  a  lively  interest,  all  the  way 
along  through  New  York.  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Missouri,  Kansas.  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  Cali- 
fornia. He  larried  two  days  in  Southern  California, 
refreshing  himself  with  native  wines  at  Los  Angeles 
and  ocean  baths  at  Santa  Monica,  and  is  now  regal- 
ing his  senses  upon  the  wonders  of  the  Yosemite  Val- 
ley. He  will  leave  here  for  the  East  over  the  Central 
and  Union  Pacific  roads  in  about  a  month,  but  will, 
in  the  meantime,  visit  the  Geysers,  Monterey,  Bel- 
mont, and  Menlo  Park,  and  be  made  the  recipient  of 
one  or  more  handsome  entertainments.  Accompany- 
ing the  Duke  are  several  other  distinguished  parties, 
among  whom  are  Doctor  Russell,  the  famous  corre- 
spondent of  the  London  Times,  and  flippantly  known 
as  "  Bull  Run  Russell,"  on  account  of  his  conspicu- 
ous alacrity  in  getting  away  from  Manassas  some 
twenty  years  ago  ;  Major-General  Green,  of  the  Brit- 
ish army  ;  S.  N.  Tounshend,  of  the  London  Field, 
and  four  or  five  others. 

The  movements  and  whereaboutsof  society  people, 
and  others  more  or  less  known,  may  be  gossipped 
about  as  follows:  Mrs.  Withington,  of  the  Palace, 
left  here  on  Saturday  last  for  New  York,  to  be  absent 
until  fall.  Miss  Scribner  has  gone  to  Boston  to  visit 
friends.  Mr.  I.  W.  Taber,  the  artist,  and  Mrs. 
Taber,  start  for  the  East  early  in  June.  Alexander 
and  Mrs.  Sharon  spent  last  Saturday  and  Sunday  at 
Monterey.  Mrs.  Chetwood,  of  Oakland,  is  spend- 
ing a  few  weeks  at  Soda  Bay.  Mrs.  Newlands  is 
promising  herself  a  short  sojourn  at  San  Jose.  Loring 
Pickering  is  contemplating  an  extended  Eastern  and 
European  trip.  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Grow  and  Miss 
Nellie  Grow  will  summer  in  Vermont.  Mrs.  Foster, 
of  Washington  Street,  goes  East  in  a  few  days.  It 
is  the  intention  of  Mrs.  General  McDowell  and  Mrs. 
General  Kautz  to  spend  a  large  portion  of  the  com- 
ing season  at  Monterey.  Colonel  Sullivan,  U.  S.  A. , 
and  Mrs.  Sullivan  are  at  Paso  Robles.  My  friend, 
Major  O.  Livermore,  declares  without  reservation 
that  the  new  version  of  the  New  Testament  is  entirely 
acceptable  to  him.  Mrs.  Samuel  D.  Mayer,  of  the 
Grand,  and  Mrs.  Henry  Wetherbee,  of  Fruit  Yale, 
and  other  ladies,  are  in  camp  in  Mendocino  County. 
Mrs.  Perkins,  Mrs.  Valencia.  Mrs.  L.  W.  Beauman, 
and  Charles  Mayne  are  at  Gilroy  Hot  Springs.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Charles  D.  Haven,  of  Oakland,  have  gone 
to  their  lovely  summer  resort  in  Sonoma  County. 
Peter  Donahue,  C.  F.  Fargo.  Miss  Fargo,  Miss  Web- 
ster, Mrs.  H.  G.  Jackson,  Mrs.  P.  Gerry,  Miss  M  E. 
Kelly,  the  Misses  Bradley.  R.  P.  Hastings,  and  R. 
B.  Wallace  have  been  visiting  the  Geysers.  Miss 
Lizzie  Sinton  will  make  a  second  visit  to  Robinson's 
ranch  in  a  few  days,  and  later  she  will  go  to  Monterey 
with  Mrs.  William  Stewart.  Mrs.  Bixler,  who  has 
been  sight-seeing  in  Europe  for  nearly  a  year,  will 
return  home  during  the  present  month.  Colonel 
Fred.  Crocker  returned  from  El  Paso  on  Sunday  last. 
Colonel  Hoge  has  been  taking  a  poseur  in  Southern 
California.  Mrs.  Prentiss  and  Mrs.  Safford  have 
gone  to  Lake  Tahoe.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  C.  Sever- 
ance, of  Los  Angeles,  who  have  been  sojourning  at 
the  Palace  for  a  month,  have  gone  East,  to  be  absent 
a  year  or  more.  Mrs.  Heiman  has  been  ruralizing 
in  San  jose  during  the  week.  Superintendent 
of  the  Mint  Dodge  arrived  home  on  Wednesday. 
Mrs.  J.  B.  Felton,  Mrs.  Janin,  and  Miss  Kitty  Good- 
fellow  are  at  Kellogg.  Bishop  Mora,  of  Los  Angeles, 
left  that  city  for  Rome  last  week.  Doctor  Gibson,  of 
Oakland,  left  for  the  Italian  capital  on  Monday  last. 
Mrs.  William  Freeborn  and  Mrs.  Fisher  will  go  to 
Congress  Springs  during  the  present  month.  James 
W.  Shanklin  has  gone  to  Washington.  Joseph  D. 
Lynch,  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Los  Angeles  Her- 
ald, after  spending  a  month  pleasantly  in  this  city, 
returned  to  his  home  in  the  orange  groves  on  Sunday 
morning  last.  Captain  Charles  P.  Eagan,  U.  S.  A., 
and  Mrs.  Eagan.  who  has  greatly  endeared  herself  to 
the  society  people  of  Oakland  during  the  past  two  or 
three  years,  left  San  Francisco  for  Prescott,  Arizona 
Territory,  on  Saturday  last  A.  Roman  is  in  El  Paso, 
on  his  way  to  New  York  ;  Mr.  Roman  hopes  to  again 
■go  into  the  bookselling  business  in  this  city.  Mrs. 
John  A.  Benson  will  spend  a  month  or  more  at  the 
Geysers.  Clarence  R.  Greathouse  is  in  Mexico.  Mrs. 
Mark  L.  McDonald  and  family  arrived  from  New 
Yor-  ;.  sierday.  Mrs.  Sanford  and  Miss  Sanford  will 
r  at  San  RafaeL  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Otis 
i-seeing  in  the  Yosemite  Valley.  Mrs.  W.  B. 
l  is  at   Magnetic  Springs.     Mrs.  Delmar,  of 


San  Jose,  is  visiting  Mrs.  Eastland.  Henry  Miller  is 
contemplating  a  European  trip  for  his  health.  Mrs. 
Chevalier  and  family  go  to  Napa  Soda  Springs  next 
week.  Mrs.  J.  J.  Cook  goes  to  the  Big  Trees  some 
time  during  the  present  month.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chad- 
bourne  are  at  Pacific  Congress  Springs.  Mrs.  Judge 
Hager  will  occupy  her  cottage  at  San  Rafael  until 
August,  when  she  will  go  East  with  her  family,  and 
return  to  the  Palace  during  September.  Mrs.  Colonel 
Coey  and  family  are  at  Kellogg's.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Elliott  have  gone  to  the  Yosemite.  Mrs.  Major  Han- 
cock, {who  is  a  sister  of  Arpad  Haraszthy,)  of  Los 
Angeles,  is  at  the  Lick.  Mrs.  Dana  goes  to  San  Ra- 
fael next  week.  Mrs.  Gardiner,  of  Oakland,  is  camp- 
ing with  some  friends  in  the  Yosemite  Valley.  Pro- 
fessor Sackett  and  wife,  and  Miss  Whitwood,  of  Oak- 
land, are  at  Duncan's  Mills.  Mrs.  Charles  Sonntag 
is  at  San  Rafael.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Maynard  are  at 
Pacific  Grove  Retreat,  near  Monterey.  Judge  Saw- 
verand  Miss  Sawyer  have  gone  to  the  Yosemite,  where 
they  will  spend  several  weeks.  Mrs.  George  Wright 
and  Miss  Flora  Vandenburg  shortly  leave  for  that  fa- 
mous spot  to  remain  all  summer.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  McLaughlin  soon  start  for  Monterey.  Mrs. 
Barry  will  spend  the  month  of  June  at  San  Rafael. 
Miss  Marsh  left  for  the  East  on  the  1st  instant,  to 
summer  in  Massachusetts  and  Vermont.  The  Misses 
McMullin  go  to  Monterey  during  the  present  month. 
Mrs.  Bailey  and  Miss  Foster,  her  sister,  go  to  Mon- 
terey in  a  day  or  two,  to  stay  a  month.  Judge  Lo- 
renzo Sawyer  is  in  Illinois,  where  he  will  remain  until 
July.  The  indomitable  Sam  Brannan  has  returned 
home.  Miss  Minnie  Boyd,  daughter  of  Commander 
Boyd,  came  down  from  Mare  Island  on  Monday 
last,  on  a  short  \isit  to  her  friend,  Miss  Kittie  Woods. 
Miss  Georgie  Richards,  who  went  up  to  Mare  Island 
on  Tuesday  week  last,  returned  home  on  Monday  ; 
Miss  Richards  is  a  very  pretty  and  agreeable  young 
lady.  Mrs.  S.  Forney,  who  has  been  visiting  friends 
at  the  Yard  for  a  week,  returned  to  Oakland  last 
Tuesday.  Lieutenant  Stoney,  greatly  to  the  regret  of 
a  multitude  of  friends,  goes  off  on  the  Rodgers,  and 
there  is  sorrow  from  Vallejo  to  Menlo  Park — and  yet 
it  is  a  question  whether  her  heart  palpitates  with 
gladness  or  grief.  Mrs.  Jewett,  of  Marysville,  has 
taken  a  suite  of  rooms  at  the  Hotel  del  Monte  for 
four  months.  Mrs.  Pay  Director  Schenck  and  family 
left  the  city  yesterday  to  spend  a  few  weeks  at  Santa 
Rosa.  Mrs.  Hall  McAllister,  after  a  two  weeks'  visit 
to  her  daughter  in  Los  Angeles,  Mrs.  Lieutenant 
Wise,  returned  home  on  Tuesday  last,  accompanied 
bv  Mrs.  Wise  ;  Mrs.  McAllister  and  family  go  to 
Santa  Cruz  next  week.  Mrs.  Baird  and  family  also 
go  to  Santa  Cruz  in  a  few  days.  Colonel  and  Mrs. 
Fred.  Crocker  started  for  Tahoe  on  Wednesday  last, 
and  will  sojourn  at  Idlewild  for  two  or  three  weeks  ; 
they  will  probably  be  joined  by  George  and  Miss 
Hattie  Crocker  some  time  next  week.  James  Gam- 
ble, for  many  years  a  Pacific  Coaster,  is  on  the  eve  of 
locating  permanently  in  New  York.  Horace  Kibbe 
and  George  P.  Morrow  and  wife  have  been  spending 
a  few  days  at  Mark  West  Spring.  Chancellor  Hart- 
son  has  taken  rooms  at  the  Grand.  Judge  Evans 
and  wife  are  at  Paso  Robles.  Captain  Grimes, 
U.  S.  A.,  was  at  the  Palace  yesterday,  on  his  way 
from  Prescott  to  Washington.  General  McDowell 
and  Major  Keeler  returned  from  the  East  Wednes- 
day. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Van  Dyck  Hubbard  are  at  San 
Rafael.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Wallace  are  at  Pacific 
Congress  Springs.  Leland  Stanford  left  New  York 
for  Europe  yesterday.  Judge  Cope,  of  Oakland,  is 
at  the  Sierra  Madre  Villa,  Myer  J.  Newmark,  of 
this  city,  and  family,  will  spend  the  summer  at  Santa 
Monica.  Bishop  H.  N.  Kavanagh,  of  Louisville,  is 
at  the  Grand.  Rear-Admiral  T.  H.  Stevens,  of  the 
Pensacoia ,  and  Lieutenant  R.  R.  Ingersoll,  and  A. 
C.  Dilingham,  U.  S.  N.,  are  also  at  the  Grand. 
Among  the  late  arrivals  at  the  Hotel  del  Monte  are 
Henry  May  and  wife,  Joseph  Barron  and  wife.  D. 
McLeod  and  wife,  Judge  Sanderson  and  wife,  E.  A. 
O'Connor  and  wife,  Miss  Florence  Field,  Miss  Lilian 
Robbins,  Miss  Barron,  Miss  Jessie  F.  Shirley.  Miss 
Heister,  Miss  Bertha  Weil,  Miss  Helen  S.  Potter, 
Miss  Anna  Ayers,  Mrs.  General  McDowell  and  maid, 
the  Misses  N.  and  Q.  Smith,  Miss  Sanderson,  A.  M. 
Belt  Jr.,  Frank  McMullin,  George  C.  Bode,  Enos 
Taylor,  Fred  C.  Peterson,  Ining  M.  Scott.  Dr. 'Brad- 
ford, H.  W.  Redington,  J.  H.  Jones,  R.  Robbins, 
Robert  Barron,  J.  Shirley,  Henry  B.  McDowell,  and 
other  San  Franciscans.  Justice  Ross  has  left  the 
Palace  and  gone  to  house-keeping  on  Washington 
street.  Mrs.  Colonel  Eddy  and  daughter  returned 
to  the  Palace  from  Chico  last  evening.         BELLA. 

In  Paris  there  are  two  fashionable  marriages  on 
the  tapis.  First,  that  of  Mademoiselle  Grevy,  the 
daughter  of  the  president  of  the  republic,  not  with  M. 
Capoul,  as  many  had  asserted,  but  with  Mr.  Francis 
Charmes,  formerly  on  the  staff  of  the  Debais.  Mr. 
Charmes  is  one  of  the  chiefs  in  the  department  ofthe 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  there  is  every  likeli- 
hood of  his  receiving,  as  a  wedding  present,  his  ap- 
pointment to  some  important  diplomatic  post.  The 
second  marriage  is  that  of  Princess  Jeanne  Bonaparte, 
daughter  of  the- late  Prince  Pierre,  whose  brother 
married  Mademoiselle  Marie  Blanc,  the  good  fair)'  of 
Monaco.  The  Princess  Jeanne  will  be  led  to  the  al- 
tar, at  the  expiration  of  the  conventional  period  of 
mourning,  by  a  wealthy  American  gentleman,  and  the 
Bonaparte  family  will  soon  be.among  the  richest  rep- 
resentatives of  Parisian  society. 


Marie  Van  Zandt  lives  with  her  mother  in  an  entre- 
solin  the  Rue  de  Chaillot,  Paris.  The  other  evening 
a  gentleman,  who  had  a  large  crown  in  his  hat,  and 
a  big  rosette  in  his  button-hole,  said  to  her  :  "  Mad- 
emoiselle, why  do  you  always  take  common  cabs?  A 
gentille petite  femme  like  you  should  not  be  seen  in 
such  turn-outs.  I  have  six  carriages  in  my  stables. 
Won't  you  let  me  put  one  of  them  at  your  disposal?" 
And  she  replied  :  "  Why,  what  do  you  want  me  to 
do  with  that  one  carriage  of  yours?  One  is  not 
enough.  I  need  at  least  a  thousand.  The  Com- 
pagnie  Parisienne  des  Voitures  is  ahead  of  you,  my 
dear  sir  ;  it  has  all  its  cabs  at  my  disposal.  1  go  out, 
I  raise  my  arm — see,  like  this— and  they  all  drive  up. 
Je  n'ai  que  rembarras  du  choix  ! " 

Mrs.  Cassie  Watson,  of  New  York,  wife  of  .Albert 
Watson,  a  law  clerk,  sued  Hermann  M.  Meyer  to  re- 
cover one  thousand  dollars  for  a  stolen  kiss.  She 
made  out  a  case,  and  the  jury  awarded  her  six  cents 
.damages.  And  yet  there  are  San  Franciscans  who 
say  that  things  in  New  York  are  dear. 


Captain  Wallace,  U.  S.  M.  C,  has  been  detached 
from  the  barracks  at  the  navy  yard  in  Boston,  and 
ordered  to  the  Mare  Island  (California)  navy  yard. 


Miss  Flora  Torrey  Wastaff  has  been  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  Kansas.  There  is  apparently  a  considera- 
ble waste  of  material  in  that  name. 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 
The  Concert  of  the  Oakland  Orpheus  Society. 

Oakland  might  almost  as  well  be  the  other  side  of 
the  moon,  as  far  as  attendance  upon  its  concerts  by 
San  Francisco  people  is  concerned.  It  is  difficult  to 
say  just  why  this  should  be  so  ;  for  music  across  the 
bay  lives,  and  moves,  and  has  a  being  of  its  own 
that  ranks  favorably  enough  with  the  personality  of 
our  local  muse.  And — unless  it  is  because  one  goes 
west  more  naturally  than  east — a  lack  of  precedent, 
and  multitudinous  example,  really  seem  to  be  the 
only  plausible  reasons  why  San  Francisco  faces  are 
rarely  seen  in  an  Oakland  audience. 

When  invitations  came  last  week  for  the  fourth 
concert — reception,  they  call  it  over  there — of  the  Or- 
pheus Choral  Society,  time  seemed  to  have  grown 
ripe  for  a  beginning  of  change  in  the  one-sided  state 
of  affairs  that  has  existed  so  long  between  ourselves 
and  near  neighbors.  "  It  is  your  duty  to  establish  a 
precedent,"  whispered  conscience,  agreeable  for  once 
in  its  fife  ;  and  under  the  guidance  of  this  egotistical 
admonition,  like  the  frog  who  would  a-wooing  go, 

"  Off  I  sat,  with  my  opera  hat," 
for  an  early  boat  on  Friday  evening.  Going  to  a  con- 
cert here  in  town  becomes  a  twice-told  tale  in  no  time 
at  all.  You  can  tell  beforehand,  with  your  eyes  shut, 
how  the  streets  will  look  along  the  way,  how  the  peo- 
ple will  jostle  each  other,  and  how  a  few  stars  will 
stare  down  between  the  houses,  until  the  fog  drifts  in 
to  shut  off  their  view.  But  having  the  bay  to  cross 
makes  quite  a  different  affair  of  one's  journey  to  a 
shrine  of  harmony.  There  is  a  chance,  nay.  more, 
a  possibility,  that  a  hundred  lovely  things  may  happen 
between  here  and  Oakland.  At  the  very  least,  nature 
will  reach  out  her  soft,  invisible  hands,  and  draw  one 
gently  into  that  quiet  realm  of  contentment  where 
charity  is  sooner  found  than  censure,  and  unforgiving 
blame  never  comes  at  all  You  see,  dear  people,  it 
is  far  better  to  go  to  a  concert  in  such  a  frame  of 
mind  than  in  a  cold  and  carping  mood. 

What  the  Loring  Club  is  to  society  here,  the  Or- 
pheus is  to  musical  circles  over  the  bay.  Except  that 
ladies  form  part  of  its  active  membership,  the"  Or- 
pheus Society  seems  to  be  identical  in  its  methods 
and  object  with  the  Loring  Club.  Invitations  are  the 
only  "open  sesame "  to  its  public  entertainments,  its 
programmes  are  carefully  selected,  and  the  pleasure 
it  alms  to  give  is  appreciatively  received  by  its  many 
friends.  Its  fourth  Reception  was  held  in  Camron 
Hall ;  and  that  is  a  very  nice  place,  except  that  it  has 
a  sort  of  echo  ;  and  the  beauty  of  the  stage  is  not 
enhanced  by  the  armory  of  the  Oakland  Guards,  and 
"No  rain,  no  rainbow,"  is  scarcely  an  appropriate 
motto  for  a  Choral  Society.  (That  last  exception 
turned  out  to  be  the  sentiment  under  which  all  the 
fresh  young  girls  of  the  High  School  read  their  wise 
essays  the  other  day,  and  of  course  it  was  a  reminis- 
cence to  be  held  tangible  as  long  as  possible. }  These 
little  drawbacks,  however,  took  nothing  from  the  suc- 
cess of  a  sparkling  four-part  song  with  which  the  eve- 
ning began,  "Arise,  Sweet  Love,"  by  Smart.  Mr. 
MacDougall  is  rather  a  frantic  conductor.  He  flour- 
ishes his  arms  about  like  a  windmill,  and  it  seemed 
as  if  his  head  really  must  come  off.  The  chorus  was 
apparently  undisturbed  by  the  demonstration  of  its 
lt-ader  ;  the  singers  are  probably  accustomed  to  his 
animated  gestures,  and  have  evidently  learned  to 
translate  them  with  calm  wisdom,  for  that  first  num- 
ber was  as  smooth,  and  true,  and  nicely  balanced 
four-part  singing  as  heart  could  wish.  "  The  Water- 
Lily,"  too,  by  Gade,  was  admirably  given.  The  com- 
position is  a  difficult  thing  in  itself,  and  very  beauti- 
ful as  well.  It  has  always  reminded  me  of  a  deli- 
cately cut  cameo,  flushed  with  the  faint  pink  of  a  sea- 
shell,  and  so  exquisitely  chiseled  that  its  fine  lines 
seem  those  of  Lilliputian  life,  rather  than  of  supreme 
art  The  voices  touched  it  sensitively,  and  wove  them- 
selves with  ready  and  pleasant  grace  about  its  fair  pro- 
portions. They  were  good,  too.  in  Schubert's  five-part 
song,  "  Laughing  and  Crying,"  and  altogether  Mr. 
MacDougall  may  be  proud  of  so  pains-taking  and 
pliant  a  chorus.  Of  course,  the  concert  was  not  all 
chorus.  Mr.  Mansfeldt  gave  several  piano-forte 
numbers,  the  first  of  which  was  the  B  flat  minor 
Scherzo,  by  Chopin.  Strange  and  lovely  composition 
though  it  is,  it  has  fallen  into  a  sort  of  disrepute 
from  having  become  one  of  those  stock  pieces  that, 
as  somebody  says,  "  has  been  thrummed  to  death  by 
countless  tyros. "  Perhaps  it  was  the  tendency  such 
knowledge  has  to  make  one  feel  bored,  as  in  duty 
bound,  that  weighed  upon  this  part  of  the  pro- 
gramme. It  was  rather  heavy,  somehow,  and  sug- 
gested a  repetition  of  questions  asked  before  :  Why 
does  Mr.  Mansfeldt's  playing  signally  fail  to  inspire 
an  audience,  when  he  is  so  correct,  fluent,  and  con- 
scientious? Why  does  it  remind  you  of  wine  in  a 
glass,  which  isn't  wine  after  all,  but  a  red  counterfeit, 
sealed  away  from  thirsty  lips  by  some  shallow  trick 
of  a  glass-blow  er's  art  ?  And  why  did  he  presently 
add  mystery  to  mystery  in  the  shape  of  selections 
from  his  own  compositions?  The  riddles  are  free  to 
alL 

^Tiether  the  fights  burned  low,  or  distance  lent  il- 
lusion, or  the  resemblance  would  have  been  actual, 
is  hard  to  say,  but  it  seemed  as  tbough.it  might  have 
been  little  Jane  Eyre  who  came  gliding  out  to  the 
front  of  the  platform  to  sing  "  My  Love  and  I"  for 
us,  after  one  ol  the  choruses.  I  do  not  know  that 
Jane  Eyre  was  much  of  a  singer.  If  I  remember, 
Rochester  called  her  a  "little  bungler  "  at  music,  but 
if  she  had  had  a  voice,  it  is  easy  to  fancy  how  like  its 
tones  might  have  been  to  the  clear,  wistful,  and  not 
over-strong  cadences  in  which  Miss  Thomas  sang 
Clay's  song.  She  did  it  all  in  such  an  attractive  way. 
Some  of  her  notes  were  poor  enough,  while  others- 
those  of  the  lower  and  middle  registers,  for  instance- 
were  lovely,  and  gave  you  that  indescribable  feeling 
so  difficult  to  put  into  words.  No,  it  was  not  a 
powerful  voice,  nor  a  very  wonderful  one  in  any  way  ; 
but  intensity  lent  it  substance,  and  sympathy  a 
peculiar  charm.  Miss  Thomas  possesses  the  envia- 
ble power  of  singing  ballads  well,  and  is  therefore  to 
be  congratulated,  as  well  as  thanked.  Quite  a  flutter 
ran  through  the  audience  when  the  other  soloist,  Mr. 
Carleton,  lifted  up  his  voice  to  sing  "  The  King  and 
the  Miller."  "They  are  not  all  gods,"  however, 
"who  allow  themselves  to  be  worshiped."  Mr. 
Carleton  has  fine  natural  gifts,  but  art  may  yet  do 
much  for  him.  His  voice  is  ponderous  and  unwieldy, 
and  it  is  rather  nice  when  one  sings  to  pay  a  little  at- 
tention to  the  key.  Still,  all  that  he  did  gave  pleasure 
to  the  audience,'  his  song  being  encored,  and  the 
"Spirit  Immortal,"  by  Verdi,  in  which  he  took  a  solo 
part,  being  re-demanded.  Beside  a  vocal  duet  and 
three  rather  uninteresting  choruses,  these  things  filled 
the  measure  of  an  Orpheus  evening.  Jane  Eyre  was 
the  feature  of  it,  and  she  will  not  soon  cease  from 
the  memory  in  the  shadowy  way  that  she  did  fiom 
the  sight  of  F.  A. 


A    SILENT    SIREN. 

Among  the  numberless  types  of  girl,  says  the  St 
Louis  Spectator,  there  is  a  tender,  clinging,  sweet- 
briar  sort  of  darling,  whose  every  movement  is  a  silent 
appeal  to  the  lords  of  creation  for  support  and  pro- 
tection, her  every  look  a  silent  testimony  to  the  supe- 
rior wisdom  and  understanding  of  the  particular  male 
personage  with  whom  she  chances  to  be  thrown  at 
the  time.  It  is  needless  to  say  this  type  of  woman  is 
exceedingly  popular  with  the  male  persuasion.  Her 
influence  over  them  is  immeasurable.  Silent  in  its 
workings,  as  are  all  the  great  influences  in  nature,  its 
effects  nevertheless  are  as  startling  as  that  oi  spring 
sunshine  on  newly-showered  meadows.  Flowers  of 
rhetoric  spring  to  their  lips,  tenderness  and  solicitude 
pervade  their  every  action,  and  all-embracing  benefi- 
cence seems  to  fill  and  swell  their  souls  with  a  long- 
ing desire  to  take  these  tender  lambs  to  their  bosom 
and  shield  them  from  the  storms  of  fife — the  tender, 
guileless,  playful  little  lambkins  all  the  while  smil- 
ing a  sly  h'ttle  inward  smile  over  the  unmitigated 
greenness  of  the  whole  male  sex.  The  pages  of 
memory  disclose  to  the  writer  one  fair  sample  of 
this  seductive  type  of  womanhood.  It  was  at  a 
seaside  resort,  where  a  dozen  or  so  more  or  less  . 
attractive  maidens  were  beguiling  the  tedious  hours 
of  the  lazy  summer-days  with  mild  flirtations  and  gos- 
siping chit-chat  Beaux  were  plentiful,  and  nibbling 
beautifully  at  the  baits  of  the  fair  anglers,  more  than 
one  of  whom  was  congratulating  herself  on  her  pros- 
pects o*f  making  a  good  catch  and  landing  herself  at 
the  end  of  the  season  on  the  longed-for  shore  of  mat- 
rimony. But,  alas  for  the  dreams  of  the  gentle  fisher- 
maids,  ' '  The  best  laid  schemes  of  mice  and  men  gang 
aft  aglee."  A  new  arrival  was  registered  at  one  of  the 
hotels — only  a  slender,  petite  girl,  so  quiet  and  unob- 
trusive, "nothing  in  her"  was  the  verdict  of  her  female 
companions.  She  treated  them  all  politely,  but  seemed 
singularly  averse  to  playing  her  part,  in  turn,  of  en- 
tertainer. A  graceful  languor  distinguished  her  every 
motion  ;  she  would  when  alone  with  the  ladies,  sit  for 
hours  in  a  reclining  position,  lazily  smiling  now  and 
then  at  their  animated  comments,  but  only  unclosing 
her  cherry  lips  to  respond  in  a  soft,  listless  manner 
when  directly  addressed.  She  very  evidently  was 
not  en  rapport  with  her  own  sex.  Slowly  but 
surely,  though,  were  the  eyes  of  her  unfortunate 
associates  opened  to  the  fact  that  a  most  dan- 
gerous element  had  been  introduced  into  their  midst. 
The  siren  lost  no  time  in  commencing  her  work 
of  destruction.  Slowly  she  sauntered  down  to  the 
beach  at  the  bathing  hour — her  dainty  form  clad  in 
charming  morning  costume,  her  delicate  blush-rose 
face  peeping  out  from  under  her  broad-brimmed  sea- 
side hat,  tied  under  her  lovely  little  chin  with  a  mass 
of  fluffy-  white  stuff,  giving  her  a  wonderfully  charm- 
ing and  ethereal  look.  She  did  not  bathe ;  the  water 
was  "so  cold,"  she  said,  with  an  expressive  little 
shiver  and  a  pathetic  upward  glance  at  her  mas- 
culine interrogator — she  would  sit  on  the  sand  and 
watch  the  others  ;  it  was  so  amusing.  Of  course  sev- 
eral of  the  gentlemen  eagerly  offered  to  keep  her 
company,  but  she  declined,  gently,  to  accept  the  sac- 
rifice ;  she  did  not  mind  being  alone.  This  with  an- 
other tender,  fleeting  glance,  and  almost  impercepti- 
ble swaying  of  her  lithe  and  graceful  form  toward  the 
stalwart  one  at  her  side,  as  a  loosened  spray  of  ivy 
might  bend  toward  the  massive  wall  to  which  it  fain 
would  cling.  Perhaps  there  was  magic  in  the  glance, 
or  it  may  be  a  subtle  essence  emanated  from  her 
gently  swaying  body  which  wrapped  and  enthralled 
the  senses  of  the  men  around  her.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  she  was  not  left  to  solitary  musing, 
but  sat  like  a  throned  queen  with  her  prostrate  wor- 
shipers at  her  feet,  and  the  rest  of  the  girls  battled 
with  old  Neptune's  serried  ranks  of  billows  with  only 
one-half  their  usual  force  of  helpful  escorts.  There 
was  bitterness  in  their  hearts  which  exceeded  by  far 
the  bitterness  of  the  saline  waters  which  they  swal- 
lowed in  their  helpless  warfare  with  the  raging  break- 
ers. From  that  moment  their  hopes  were  crushed. 
Their  knights,  to  a  man,  deserted  their  standard  and 
went  over  to  the  enemy.  Go  where  she  might,  she 
was  followed  by  a  train  of  obsequious  attendants  to 
whom  her  slightest  wish  was  law,  her  every  whim  a 
reasonable  command.  How  many  of  the  fascinated 
wretches  laid  their  hearts  and  fortunes  at  her  feet, 
will  never  be  known.  She  was  wise  as  the  serpent,  if 
not  harmless  as  the  dove.  She  knew  better  than  to 
boast  of  her  conquests  to  jealous  rivals.  The  magic 
of  her  spell  lasted  during  her  whole  sojourn — long 
enough  to  ruin  the  prospects  of  the  whole  sisterhood 
of  belles  there  assembled  ;  long  enough,  too.  to  give 
them  their  revenge  upon  their  recreant  lovers,  for  it 
leaked  out  after  her  departure  that  she  was  already 
engaged  and  to  be  married  in  the  early  autumn.  If 
the  girls  triumphed  a  little  over  the  lacerated  hearts 
of  the  bewitched  cavaliers,  is  it  to  be  wondered  at? 
It  is  not  in  human  nature  to  forgive  so  grave  an  of- 
fense as  the  desertion  of  a  lover. 


The  latest  form  of  entertainment  is  the  Fondu.  It 
is  novel  here,  but  is  all  the  rage  abroad,  especially  on 
the  Continent,  at  Geneva,  where  it  is  usually  held  on 
Saturday  evening,  as  a  wind-up  to  the  week's  gaiety. 
"The  Fondu"  consists  not  only  of  "the  feast  of 
reason  and  the  flow  of  soul,"  but  of  a  more  substan- 
tial repast — "  the  Fondu"  itself  consisting  of  Gruyere 
cheese  and  spices — a  Welsh  rarebit  in  fact — concocted 
in  an  enameled  pot,  a  gypsy  kettle,  over  a  fire.  The 
sticks  and  pot  are  decorated  with  garlands  of  smilax, 
and  a  merry  assembly  assist  at  the  repast,  which  is 
eaten  with  Rhine  wine,  Kirchiener,  and  Sauterne. 
In  New  York  City  the  St  Nicholas  Club,  and  the 
Lambs,  and  two  or  three  private  gatherings,  are  the 
only  ones  that  have  as  yet  held  "  a  Fondu." 


To  the  long  list  of  asylums  of  a  charitable  charac- 
ter, a  new  one  has  recently  been  added  in  the  city  of 
Stettin,  Pomerania.  A  rich  and  single  old  lady,  lately 
deceased,  has  bequeathed  to  the  city  three  hundred 
thousand  marks,  on  condition  that  this  sum  be  ap- 
plied to  the  founding  of  an  asylum  in  which  ten 
bachelors  and  forty  single  women,  all  above  the  age 
of  fifty,  are  to  find  shelter. 


Rumor  says  that  Warren  Leland,  who  opened  and 
for  several  years  managed  the  Palace  Hotel,  San 
Francisco,  has  taken  a  lease  of  the  Coleman  House, 
New  York,  from  October.  1882.  when  the  present 
proprietor  retires. 

"Are  you  going  to  the  races?"  "No,  I  am  not 
going  to'  the  races,  but  I  am  going  to  play  three 
aces,"  "Good  gracious!" — Funny  Editor  Chicago 
Tribune. 


Abdurrahman  Kabn  has  three  wives.  When  it 
comes  to  keeping  peace  in  the  family  Abdurrahman 
can't. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


THE    MAN    ABOUT    TOWN. 


I  was  one  of  a  number  of  miserable  wretches  who  went  to 
seethe  "Snellbaker  Majesties"  on  the  first  night.  lam 
very  much  ashamed  of  myself,  though,  and  will  not  go  again, 
so  don't  be  too  hard  on  me.  The  house  was  jammed,  and 
there  were  many  very  nice  people  there.  From  the  expres- 
sion upon  the  ladies'  faces,  however,  and  the  fact  that  many 
of  them  left  before  it  was  over,  I  fancy  there  can  be  no 
manner  of  doubt  as  to  what  they  thought  of  it.  The  per- 
formers were  roundly  hissed  at  times,  and  more  than  once 
there  was  a  direct  passage  at  arms  between  the  gallery  and 
the  lower  part  of  the  house.  As  to  the  character  of  the  per- 
formance, it  was  not  only  a  variety  show,  but  a  low  variety 
show,  and  an  extremely  bad  variety  of  the  low  variety.  The 
name  of  the  combination  is  very  aptly  chosen — the  "  Ma- 
jestic."' It  is  certainly  the  most  majestic  fraud  I  have  seen 
for  some  time. 


There  is  an  establishment  in  this  city  which,  following 
Forepaugh:s  example,  is  about  to  exhibit  "  the  handsomest 
formed  woman  in  the  State  of  California."  A  day  was  set 
for  the  competition  ;  a  prize  was  offered,  and  the. presenta- 
tion of  the  apple  of  discord  to  the  favored  one  of  these  mod- 
ern goddesses  was  to  be  made  by  "a  committee  of  art-con- 
noisseurs and  members  of  the  press."  It  goes  without  saying 
that  the  costume  of  the  contending  fair  would  be  much  akin 
to  that  worn  before  Paris  upon  Mount  Ida.  All  this  by  way 
of  preface.  What  1  want  to  say  is  this  :  A  friend  of  mine, 
who  is  an  editor,  informed  me  the  other  day  that  he  had 
been  pestered  to  death  by  applications  from  his  friends  for 
credentials  to  view  this  exposition  as  "  members  of  the 
press."  What  rendered  it  more  annoying  is  the  fact  that  he 
is  a  moral  man,  and  looks  with  a  severe  eye  upon  such  follies. 
But  one  of  his  statements  actually  made  my  blood  run 
cold.  He  asserted  that  in  a  majority  of  instances  these 
applications  were  from  married  men,  and  in  many  cases 
from  married  men  whose  wives  had  gone  to  the  country  for 
the  summer.  Do  you  wonder  at  my  horror?  No  good 
wife  should  leave  an  unsophisticated  husband  to  be  exposed 
to  the  snares  which  beset  him  when  alone  in  a  large  city. 


On  Wednesday  evening  I  went  to  see  "  The  Gilded  Age," 
or,  as  people  insist  on  calling  it,  "  Colonel  Sellers."  I  re- 
member when  it  was  first  produced  here  by  Raymond,  from 
Densmore's  dramatization,  some  seven  years  ago.  I  saw  it 
for  the  second  time  when  Raymond  came  out  here  on  his 
starring  tour.  And  I  have  always  been  under  the  impression 
that  it  was  a  better  play  as  it  was  originally  written.  Possi- 
bly not  so  amusing,  but  a  better  play.  The  last  time  Ray- 
mond was  here,  the  part  now  taken  by  Agnes  Proctor  was 
played  by  Marie  Gordon,  the  comedian's  former  wife.  Pretty 
Marie  Gordon  !  Do  you  remember  her  years  ago  at  the 
California,  in  "  Ixion,"  "  Cherry  and  Fair  Star,"  and  the 
other  extravaganzas  ? — with  her  delicately  cut  features,  her 
lady-like  ways,  her  shapely  limbs,  and  her  childish  voice. 
She  was  weak  as  Laura  Hawkins,  but  I  liked  her.  It  seems 
to  be  the  rule  that  an  actress  should  be  weak  in  this  part 
Miss  Proctor  is  not  nearly  so  satisfactory  in  it  as  she  was  in 
Erema.  A  fine,  athletic  girl  is  Miss  Proctor.  I  should  like 
to  see  her  in  burlesque.  This  "without  prejudice,"  as  the 
lawyers  say. 

From  Colonel  D.  B.  Robinson,  manager  of  the  Sonora 
Railway,  who  arrived  in  this  city  from  Guaymas  on  Monday 
last,  I  learn  that  one  of  our  young  society  gentlemen  got 
into  the  hands  of  the  Hermosillo  police  early  in  April  last, 
and  was  kept  in  durance  vile  for  thirty  minutes  or  more. 
It  seems  that  Frank  speaks  very  good  French,  and  it  seems 
that  there  was  a  detective  in  Hermosillo  on  the  lookout  for 
a  French  defaulter,  and  it  struck  Doe  and  Robinson  et  als. 
that  Frank  had  been  airing  his  Gallic  with  too  much  spon- 
taneity ;  and,  especially  as  it  is  the  custom  in  many  coun- 
tries for  even  gentlemen  to  play  tricks  upon  each  other  on 
the  first  day  of  the  fourth  month,  it  occurred  to  the  jolly 
parties  above  named  that  they  would  punish  the  linguistic 
Missourian  for  parting  so  much  of  his  speech  in  the  middle. 
So  they  approached  the  congenial  detective,  after  adroitly 
entertaining  him  with  mucho  vino,  upon  the  subject  of 
Frank's  arrest  as  the  French  defaulter ;  and,  to  use  a  term 
neither  in  the  old  or  new  version,  the  Sonoranian  Vidocq 
"  tumbled  to  the  racket,"  and  in  half  an  hour  our  noble 
representative  of  San  Francisco's  crime  de  la  crime  was 
being  escorted  to  the  plaza  by  a  squad  of  miserable-looking 
greasers,  without  any  boutonniere  upon  the  left  lapel  of  his 
coat.  Frank  is  in  San  Francisco  again,  but  he  does  not 
converse  in  French. 

People  told  me  that  the  "  Fun  on  the  Bristol"  people  were 
good,  so  I  dropped  in  to  see  them  Thursday  night.  I  do  not 
agree.  Perhaps  my  informants  had  been  to  see  the  "  Snel- 
baker  Majesties,"  and  thought  that  anything  was  good  after 
them.  Perhaps  I  am  wrong.  But  I  think  the  performance 
utterly  vapid.  It  is  in  "The  Tourists"  vein,  and  while  it  is 
not  so  irredeemably  vulgar,  it  differs  only  in  degree,  and  not 
in  kind.  By  the  way,  it  couldn't  be  so  vulgar,  unless  it  de- 
filed itself,  as  in  "The  Tourists,"  with  Mestayer  pitch.  But 
I  beg  the  "Bristol"  people's  pardon  for  the  mention  of  the 
name  of  Unsweet  William.  Seriously,  I  am  becoming  tired 
of  these  variety  shows.  And  when  their  merit  is  only  nega- 
tive, as  in  this  case,  I  do  not  believe  in  praising  them.  And 
the  most  that  you  can  say  of  "  Fun  on  the  Bristol "  is  that  it 
.  is  "  not  bad." 


My  friend,  the  "  Man  About  Town"  of  the  New  York  Star, 
remarks  in  a  recent  chapter  of  his  pleasant  gossip  that  a 
curious  marriage  has  taken  place  in  Manhattanville.  The 
groom  is  a  mere  boy  in  years,  being  the  only  son  of  a 
wealthy  retired  merchant  ;  the  blushing  bride  is  a  well-known 
California  leading  lady  who  acquired  fame  and  diamonds 
under  the  Ralston  regime.  She  is  old  enough  to  be — well,  at 
least  his  aunt.  The  marriage,  of  course,  was  clandestine. 
No  names  are  given,  but  who  is  meant  will  be  no  mystery  to 
men  about  town. 

A  gentleman  calling  himself  "  Un  Espanol,"  writes  to  tell 
me  that  "the  name  Zulano  is  not  Spanish."  Of  this  I  am 
aware.     He    further,  remarks  that  if  it  be  not  Spanish  he 


"  does  not  know  what  language  it  is."  To  be  perfectly  can- 
did, neither  do  I.  I  will  go  further — I  do  not  think  any  one 
does.  The  first  time  the  name  appeared  in  these  pages  it 
was  written  as  it  should  be — "Zutano."  The  Intelligent 
Compositor  made  it  "Zulano."'  I  did  not  notice  it  until  it 
was  printed  off.  The  next  week  I  found  that  the  editor  had 
determined  to  perpetuate  the  mistake.  I  remonstrated  with 
him,  but  he  was  obdurate.  He  said  that  to  a  majority  of  the 
readers  the  properly-spelled  name  would  convey  no  meaning, 
anyway;  that  a  change  was  undesirable,  now  that  the  name 
had  appeared;  that  "Zulano"  was  euphonious  and  that 
"  Zulano  "  it  should  be.  I  protested,  but  it  was  in  vain.  Be- 
tween ourselves,  Friend  Espanol,  editors  are  mules. 


But  I  must  dissemble.  The  Argonaut  editor  is  of  a  dark 
and  gloomy  cast  of  mind,  and  I  would  not  willingly  offend 
him.  He  is,  withal,  rather  truculent.  But  where  his  brutal 
instincts  are  most  marked  is  in  his  treatment  of  the  Poet. 
His  only  pleasure  lies  in  "sitting  down"  upon  these  unfortu- 
nate but  harmless  creatures.  After  an  unusually  brutal  case 
— say  the  crushing  of  a  timid  girl-poet — his  features  have 
been  seen  to  relax,  and  he  has  exhibited  uncouth  manifesta- 
tions of  delight. 

There  is,  however,  another  person  within  the  precincts  of 
the  Argonaut  office  who  treats  poets  gently,  and  speaks 
them  fair.  He  has  even  been  heard  to  express  admiration 
of  the  verses  which  they  bring.  He  has,  at  times,  encour- 
aged them  to  write.  How  he  reconciles  it  with  his  con- 
science I  do  not  know.  At  times  he  will  even  insist  upon 
the  printing  of  their  poemlets.  This  accounts  for  the  occa- 
sional appearance  of  original  verse  in  the  Argonaufs  col- 
umns. When  such  an  event  takes  place  the  poetry  editor, 
gnashing  his  teeth,  retires  to  his  lair,  and  it  is  unsafe  to  ap- 
proach him  for  several  days.  Why,  he  once,  while  in  one 
of  these  fits,  excised  two  lines  which  I  had  quoted  from 
Shakespeare. 

But  to  my  name.  I  am  well  aware,  Friend  Espanol,  that 
it  should  be  "  Zutano."  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  old  Spain. 
"  Dans  le  temps  de  Charlemagne 
Fut  mon  pere  grand  d'Espagne." 
And  not  only  was  he  a  grandee,  but  a  grandee  of  the  first 
class,  entitled  to  wear  his  hat  in  the  presence  of  royalty. 
One  of  my  ancestors,  Garcilaso  de  Zutano  (dubbed  Hard- 
head) fought  at  the  siege  of  Granada.  He  was  so  called, 
say  the  family  traditions,  by  reason  of  having  stoutly  fought 
through  the  battle  after  having  been  unhelmeted,  receiving 
many  dry  blows  and  thwacks  upon  his  grizzled  pate  for  the 
glory  of  God  and  the  honor  of  their  most  Catholic  majesties 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  It  is  true  that  an  envious  and  carp- 
ing family,  known  as  the  Fulanos,  have  always  maintained 
that  it  was  owing  to  the  opacity  of  the  good  knight's  under- 
standing, he  being  something  slow  at  taking  of  a  joke.  They 
have  even  dared  to  hint  that  this  has  always  been  a  charac- 
teristic of  the  Zutano  family.  It  is  unnecessary  to  repel  this 
slander;  it  is  false  upon  its  face.  All  the  Zutanos  are  witty; 
even  he  who,  through  a  printer  s  blunder  and  an  editor's  ob- 
stinacy, is  forced  to  sign  himself  ZULANO. 


The  Arkansas  Legislature,  Historical  Society,  and  Eclec- 
tic Society  of  Little  Rock  have  combined  to  suppress  the 
vulgar  pronunciation  of  the  name  of  the  State,  viz.,  Arkan'- 
sas,  (final  s  sounded,)  and  to  constrain  all  cultivated  persons, 
and  especially  all  dictionary  and  school-book  makers,  to  ob- 
serve the  State's  preference  for  the  original  and  orthodox 
pronunciation,  as  first  adopted  by  Congress,  Ar  kansanf . 
This  has  always  been  the  pronunciation  of  nine-tenths  of 
the  population  of  the  State.  The  innovation  appears  to  be 
rather  Northern  than  Southern,  and  traceable  to  recent  cul- 
tured immigration.  It  came  from  the  ridicule  which  it  was 
once  the  habit  to  throw  upon  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  people,  which  extended  to  their  pronunciation,  Arkansas, 
because  associated  with  "Arkanj^K' Traveler,"  and  was  taken 
for  granted  to  be  a  corruption  of  something  more  elegant. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  example  will  lead  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois, and  the  cities  of  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Louisville,  and 
New  Orleans,  to  fix  the  standard  pronunciation  for  their 
names,  one  of  which  is  pronounced  in  four  different  ways. 


Josephine  D'Orme,  Countess  de  Caroli,  a  native  of  Hun- 
gary, {Mem. — all  Hungarian  women  are  "  countesses,")  died 
in  the  odor  of  sanctity  and  capacity  of  housekeeper  in  this 
city  on  Wednesday  last.  Her  early  occupation  was  vocalist 
and  danseuse  upon  the  operative  stage.  Having  the  mis- 
fortune to  have  one  of  her  legs  amputated,  she  retired  from 
married  and  operatic  life  to  the  seclusion  of  chronic  alcohol- 
ism. She  drank  fluently  in  six  modern  languages.  Let  us 
hope  that,  notwithstanding  all  her  faults  and  misfortunes, 
she  has  been  retained  as  one  of  the  celestial  choir  to  chant 
the  anthems  of  the  blessed  through  unending  ages. 


The  Argonaut  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  a  charitable 
contribution  of  twenty  dollars,  from  "  M.  R. — M.  F."  It  will 
be  disposed  of  as  suggested,  with  other  moneys  accompany- 
ing it.    Thanks. — Ed. 


The  Reverend  Otis  Gibson  has  gone  to  attend  the  Metho- 
dist Ecumenical  Council  to  be  held  in  London.  We  shall 
expect  the  enunciation  of  the  dogma  of  the  infallibility  of 
the  Chinese  Joss. 

"  I  see  that  the  winner  of  the  Derby  is  called  '  Iroquois.' 
Could  you  work  up  a  joke  on  the  syllables  *  Ire,'  'Oak,'  and 
'  Wah '  ?  There  will  be  no  charge  for  this." — Samuel  Jones 
Tilden. 


A    STUDY    OF     MARRIAGES. 


Early  and  Late  Unions,  English  and  American  Husbands  Contrasted. 


One  of  the  most  frequent  objections  to  early  marriages  is 
that  the  husband,  not  having  sown  his  wild  oats  in  his  youth, 
will  take  up  the  task  in  his  age.  Or  if  he  had  begun 
it,  and  was  interrupted  by  his  "grand  passsion,"  he 
is  liable  to  resume  it  if  he  marries  too  young.  A 
man,  to  be  sure,  does  not  always  return  to  his  former 
habits  from  lack  of  early  satiety,  or  from  disappointment, 
but  often  for  another  very  good  reason  :  his  wife  turns  out, 
perhaps,  that  most  disagreeable  of  the  human  species — a 
jealous  woman.  A  jealous  man  is  bad  enough,  heaven  knows, 
but  that  is  just  one  point  in  which  he  is  outrivalled  by  the 
softer  sex.  A  man  will  explode  in  one  tremendous  burst  of 
wrath,  and  then  subside,  for  a  time  at  least ;  but  a  woman 
will  keep  up  an  incessant  picking  and  nagging,  like  the  fall- 
ing of  water,  drop  by  drop,  upon  a  stone,  until  a  man  is  ready 
to  curse  the  day  he  was  born,  and,  what  is  more,  will  tell  his 
tormentor  so  with  impartial  fervor.  Once  in  the  habit,  she 
seldom  gets  out  of  it ;  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  the  more  she 
scolds  the  more  cause  is  her  better-half  apt  to  give  her. 

Englishmen  make  good  husbands  in  one  sense  ;  they  are 
so  easy  going,  so  phlegmatic,  so  indifferent,  (at  least,  the 
specimens  we  have  over  here,)  that  there  are  apt  to  be  few 
family  rows  at  any  rate.  If  their  wives  show  signs  of  bat- 
tle, we  can  imagine  them  either  continuing  the  perusal  of 
their  paper  with  unruffled,  unnoticing  equanimity,  or  else 
taking  up  their  hats  and  walking  out,  and  staying  out  until 
the  storm  has  blown  over.  You  can  not  quarrel  with  a  man 
who  will  not  quarrel  with  you,  and,  what  is  more,  does  not  care 
a  cent  whether  you  are  angry  or  not.  But  Englishmen,  with 
the  exception  of  impecunious  scions  of  nobility,  who  are 
obliged  to  replenish  their  exhausted  coffers  with  the  ducats 
of  some  of  our  heiresses,  do  not,  as  a  rule,  care  to  marry 
American  girls.  They  find  them  delightful  to  flirt  with,  to 
have  gay,  good  times  with  ;  they  can  spend  hour  after  hour 
in  their  society  and  never  experience  a  touch  of  that  bane  of 
an  Englishman's  life,  ennui,  but  they  go  home  and  marry 
their  own  country-women.  American  girls  are  too  imperious, 
too  spoiled,  too  self-willed  to  fill  the  requirements  of  an  Eng- 
lishman. To  the  latter,  his  wife  is  "  something  more  than  his 
dog,  something  less  than  his  horse."  Englishmen  are  charm- 
ing, and  interesting,  and  manly,  and,  above  all  things,  honor- 
able, I  grant ;  but  they  are  supremely,  sublimely  selfish.  To 
them  a  comfortable  chair  and  a  good  dinner  are  the  first  of 
earthly  considerations,  and  they  prefer  a  wife  so  slavishly  de- 
voted that  she  will  study  every  wish,  weakness,  and  habit 
with  untiring  zeal.  An  Englishman  treats  his  wife  well,  but 
she  must  be  content  to  let  him  do,  in  all  things,  exactly  as 
suits  his  royal  pleasure — and  unquestioningly.  His  will 
must  be  hers  in  all  things  ;  and  if  he  chooses  to  put  himself 
out  of  the  way  to  give  her  pleasure,  well  and  good ;  if  not, 
she  must  be  content  to  stay  at  home  and  say  nothing. 
Although  he  is  seldom  cross — he  considers  exhibitions  of 
temper  as  bad  form — he  is  not  demonstrative  ;  but,  never- 
theless, has  no  objection  to  his  wife  being  very  much  in  love 
with  him  indeed,  provided  she  be  not  oppressively  so.  He 
rouses  himself  once  in  his  life — when  he  is  wooing.  Said 
effort  being  exhausting,  and  a  second  one — at  least  for  the 
same  object — never  to  be  again  thought  of,  possession  hav 
ing  been  obtained,  and  considering  that  he  has  done  all  tha 
can  be  expected  of  any  man,  he  relapses  into  his  norma 
state  of  beatific  indifference,  and  with  the  exception  of  the 
moments  when  he  is  betting  on  a  favorite  horse,  remains 
there  until  the  end  of  his  easy-going  existence.  No  Ameri- 
can girl,  with  an  occasional  exception,  will  stand  this  sort  of 
thing,  and  the  Englishman  knows  it.  The  former  are  too 
used  tQftbeing  sought  after,  and  made  much  of,  and  being 
treated  as  queens  in  a  small  way,  to  complacently  allow  the 
tables  to  be  turned,  and  forced  on  their  part  to  bow  down 
and  worship  these  lords  of  creation.  Some  few  John  Bull 
may  find  to  answer  his  requirements,  but  they  are  the  excep- 
tions that  prove  the  rule. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  say  that  all  early  marriages  turn  out 
badly ;  in  this  matter  there  are  exceptions  likewise,  but  they 
are  in  the  minority.  And  why,  in  the  name  of  common- 
sense,  when  a  man  comes  to  reflect  that  he  will  in  all  proba- 
bility live  with  the  woman  he  marries  for  the  next  twenty, 
thirty,  forty  years,  should  he  be  in  such  a  hurry  to  plunge 
into  matrimony?  Why  can  he  not  reflect,  also,  that  if  he 
marries  a  girl  of,  or  near,  his  own  age,  she— women  being 
always  older  than  men  of  the  same  years — will  in  the  course 
of  time  outstrip  him,  and  he  will  find  himself  in  the  prime 
of  life  tied  to  a  broken-down  old  woman.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances he  will  certainly  amuse  himself  elsewhere,  and 
he  can  hardly  be  blamed  if  he  does.  It  is  natural  for  a 
woman  to  marry  young,  for,  if  she  has  cultivated  herself  and 
has  seen  anything  of  the  world,  she  is  old  enough  at  twenty- 
two  to  be  a  companion  for  a  man  ten  years  older.  But  not 
until  a  man  is  thirty  at  least,  (sometimes  not  then,)  is  he 
ready  for  married  life.  By  that  time  he  is  ready  and  anx- 
ious to  settle  down  ;  he  is  tired  to  satiety  of  his  "oats  ;"  he 
feels  the  need  of  a  domestic  companion  of  the  opposite  sex, 
and  is  able  to  judge  women  more  calmly  and  impartially,  and 
with  an  eye  less  clouded  by  passion.  His  chances  of  happi- 
ness will  be  far  greater  than  if  he  had  succumbed  to  what 
he  will  then  see  was  but  one  of  the  passing  fancies  of  inex- 
perienced youth.  Barrington. 

San  Francisco,  June,  1SS1. 


Boston  Courier  :  The  return  of  the  leg  of  mutton  sleeve, 
it  is  hoped,  will  not  give  the  ladies  an  excuse  for  indulging 
in  capers. 

"  I  hear  that  an  American  horse  has  won  the  Dahby. 
There  must  be  some  mistake  about  it,  you  know." — Richard 
Grant  White. 


"  Have  you  any  more  ducal  horses  you  want  beaten  ? 
address  is  U.  S.  A." — Iroquois. 


A  writer  in  the  St  Louis  Spectator  suggests  that  a  diction- 
ary should  be  kept  in  every  family  upon  a  table  by  itself,  or, 
better  yet,  upon  an  inclined  shelf,  so  as  to  be  convenient  and 
easy  of  access  at  all  times.  Every  one  knows  that  many  a 
piece  of  necessary  information  is  never  gleaned  because  of 
the  trouble  of  dragging  a  huge  "  Unabridged ''  out  of  the 
bottom  of  the  bookcase,  or  from  under  the  pile  of  smaller 
books  which  generally  encumber  it.  The  suggestion  is  a 
good  one. 

"  Out  in  Minnesota,  I  understand,  insane  asylums  burn 
down.  I  think  the  Minnesota  climate  would  be  excellent  for 
Roscoe." — R.  B.  Hayes. 


My       "  Stay,  jailer,  stay,  and  hear  my  woe  !    He  is  not  t 
kneels  to  thee  !" — Roscoe  Conkltng. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


THE    NUUANU    PALI. 


A  Graphic  Description  of  Some  of  the  Wild  Scenery  of  Hawaii. 


Among  the  first  places  visited  by  the  new-comer  in  Hon- 
olulu, and  the  one  of  most  interest  in  its  vicinity,  is  the  fa- 
mous Nuuanu  pali.  A  party  of  ten  of  us — three  ladies  and 
seven  gentlemen — made  the  trip  with  "fourscrews  and  a  trap," 
as  a  coach -and-four  was  called  by  a  party  of  tourists  from 
Australia  by  the  last  steamer.  The  day  was  pleasant  and 
sunny,  and  the  ride  up  the  lovely  Nuuanu  Avenue  was  de- 
lightful. The  city  and  the  home-like  suburban  residences 
were  soon  behind  us ;  and,  leaving  the  Nuuanu  Avenue 
proper,  we  took  the  Nuuanu  Valley  road,  the  continuation  of 
the  former.  With  the  change  in  the  road  we  also  noticed  a 
change  in  the  class  of  dwellings.  The  houses  generally  have 
lower  roofs,  and  are  surrounded  by  broad  verandas,  and  on 
either  side  of  the  road  are  native  grass  huts  constructed  in 
the  primitive  style.  One  of  the  last  buildings  we  passed 
was  the  ruined  stone  palace  of  Queen  Kalama.  Nuuanu 
Valley  is  nearly  a  mile  wide  where  it  opens  out  on  the  plain 
back  of  Honolulu,  and  gradually  contracts  to  a  narrow  gap 
at  the  pali.  On  each  side  are  precipitous  mountains — walls 
of  checkered  rock  and  verdure.  Every  little  gulch  is  filled 
with  tropical  shrubbery  of  luxuriant  foliage,  the  most  no- 
ticeable tree  being  the  silvery-leafed  kukui.  In  the  valley, 
which  is  overgrown  with  a  thick  matting  of  long,  coarse  grass, 
is  a  dense  thicket  of  a  small  species  of  guava,  from  which  we 
gathered  ripe  fruit  as  we  passed  along.  There  are  also  near 
the  road  numbers  of  laithala,  orange,  and  hau  trees,  the 
latter  in  many  places  forming  an  impenetrable  jungle.  Clouds 
are  nearly  always  hanging  over  the  valley  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  pali,  and  it  is  said  that  it  rains  there  on  an  average  three 
hundred  and  sixty-five  days  in  the  year.  Sometimes  it  only 
drizzles,  but  often  it  comes  down  as  it  can  in  no  other  place 
outside  of  this  group  of  islands.  It  had  rained  a  few  hours 
before  we  started  from  town,  and  in  every  little  gully  or  de- 
pression was  a  stream  of  water.  So  much  for  the  scenery  in 
the  valley ;  but  the  road — to  think  of  it  is  agony,  to  describe 
it  and  do  it  justice  is  impossible.  It  was  made  and  paved 
with  blocks  of  stone  and  lava  in  the  year  1745,  during  the 
reign  of  Kamehameha  III.,  and  as  it  runs  down  the  valley — 
to  which  there  is  considerable  fall — it  is  often  covered  with 
a  running  stream  of  water,  and  in  the  rainy  season  is  pre- 
empted by  the  elements  and  turned  into  a  river,  and  in 
many  places  is  worn  down  through  the  soil  six  and  eight 
feet  below  the  surface  of  the  valley.  During  the  past  rainy 
season  the  dirt  has  been  washed  from  the  road,  and  each  in- 
dividual stone  of  the  pavement  is  tilted  on  edge  or  end,  and 
as  the  vehicle  went  bounding  from  one  rock  to  another,  it 
pitched  and  plunged  like  a  boat  in  a  choppy  sea.  It  occa- 
sionally scattered  us  around  so  promiscuously  that  some 
members  of  our  party  did  not  recover  from  the  effects  of  the 
ride  for  several  days.  If  the  reader  will  think  of  the  roughest 
crossing  he  has  seen  in  any  of  the  mountain  streams  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  imagine  the  same  to  extend  a  distance  of  three 
or  four  miles,  he  will  have  a  faint  idea  of  what  we  went 
through,  or  over,  to  reach  the  pali. 

When  about  six  miles  from  Honolulu,  at  the  foot  of  a  short 
ascent,  the  driver  stopped.  We  walked  to  the  top  where 
we  found  the  pali  (precipice)  directly  in  front  of  us, 
down  which  we  could  look  for  hundreds  of  feet.  As  the 
writer,  who  was  in  the  advance  of-the  party,  stepped  around 
a  small  point  of  rock,  he  was  met  by  a  gust  of  wind  which 
nearly  took  him  off  his  feet,  and  unceremoniously  tore  his 
hat  from  his  head  and  flung  it  down  the  road  whence  he  had 
ascended,  where  it  was  fortunately  rescued  by  one  of  the 
young  men  in  the  rear  of  the  party.  This  was  a  caution  to 
all  of  us,  and  holding  our  hats  on  with  both  hands,  we  faced 
the  wind  which  comes  through  this  gap  as  if  it  were  fired 
out  of  a  cannon,  and  approached  the  pali.  The  view  from 
this  point  is  unique  and.  beautiful ;  it  is  magnificent,  wild 
and  grand.  The  pali  extends  in  a  convex,  semi-circular 
line  on  the  Koolau  side  of  Oahu  for  miles  and  miles.  It 
looks  as  if  some  mighty  power  had  carved  out  the  northern 
side  of  the  island,  and  had  cut  through  mountains  and  hills, 
valleys  and  canons,  leaving  a  long,  perpendicular  wall  of 
rock  of  varying  height,  ranging  from  four  hundred  to  three 
and  four  thousand  feet.  The  mountain  range  appears  to 
have  been  split  in  two,  and  the  northern  side  to  have  fallen 
into  and  been  submerged  by  the  sea.  Down,  below  us  were 
the  extinct  craters  of  a  number  of  small  volcanoes,  and  little 
grassy  hills  and  valleys — the  latter  dotted  with  sugar  and 
rice  plantations  and  taro  patches — bounded  on  the  north- 
ward by  a  long,  circling  line  of  snowy  foam,  where  the 
ocean's  breakers  dash  over  the  coral  reef.  Directly  in  front 
of  us,  near  the  ocean,  is  the  little  village  of  Kaneohe,  and 
to  our  left,  over  a  ridge  of  small  hills,  is  Kailua.  Leaning 
over  the  iron  railing  which  has  been  placed  along  the  top  of 
the  pali  at  this  point,  we  look  down  eight  hundred  feet  to 
the  plain  or  valley  below.  The  sides  of  the  precipice  are 
overgrown  with  bushes,  ferns  and  grasses,  which,  waving  in 
the  constant  winds  which  prevail  here,  have  the  appearance 
of  folds  of  emerald  drapery  suspended  over  the  face  of  the 
cliff.  Above  our  heads  rise  the  walls  of  black  volcanic  rock 
of  Konahuanui  Peak,  which  is  lost  in  the  clouds  at  an  alti- 
tude of  three  thousand  feet.  On  our  left  hand,  across  the 
narrow  gap,  rises  the  sister  peak  of  Lanihuli,  which  hasbe'en 
cleft  in  twain  from  summit  to  base,  presenting  on  its  north- 
ern side  a  perfectly  perpendicular  front  of  twenty-five  hun- 
dred feet.  Beyond  it  is  a  succession  of  other  peaks,  stand- 
ing like  sentinels  along  the  circular  line  of  the  pali.  When 
there  is  a  heavy  rain-storm  in  the  mountains,  hundreds  of 
miniature  waterfalls  pour  over  the  face  of  this  vast  preci- 
pice, and  reach  the  bottom  in  descending  clouds  of  spray. 
In  front  of  and  below  us  is  the  low  land  spoken  of  above, 
like  the  half  of  a  mighty  amphitheatre,  and  beyond  this, 
and  beyond  the  glittering  foam  of  the  breakers,  stretches  the 
great  Pacific,  with  nothing  to  mark  its  surface  until  its  curl- 
ing waves  dash  on  the  barren  cliffs  of  the  Aleutian  Islands 
in  the  frozen  north.  Turning  back  toward  the  south,  and 
looking  down  the  narrow  Nuuanu  Valley,  we  see  the  verdure- 
clad  city  of  Honolulu  and  its  reef-locked  harbor,  and  beyond 
another  line  of  breakers,  the  same  Pacific  Ocean. 

Nearly  one  hundred  years  ago,  when   Kamehameha  the 

Creat  had  about  completed  the  conquest  of  the  Hawaiian 

;p,  he  fought  his  last  decisive  battle  in  the  Nuuanu  Val- 

The  natives  of  Oahu,  under  King  Kalanikupule  and 


Kaiaua,  a  noted  chief,  made  their  first  stand  at  Puiwa,  just 
back  of  where  Honolulu  is  now  situated.  The  Oahuans 
fought  desperately,  but  the  large  army  of  Kamehameha 
forced  them  back  up  the  valley,  the  former  stubbornly  con- 
testing every  foot  of  the  ground.  But  the  overpowering 
numbers  and  superior  discipline  of  Kamehameha's  warriors 
turned  the  defeat  of  the  natives  of  Oahu  into  a  disastrous 
rout,  and  they  were  mercilessly  pursued  to  the  brink  of  the 
pali,  and  driven  over  in  a  body,  a  few  only  escaping 
up  the  sides  of  the  steep  mountains  inclosing  the  valley, 
among  them  Kalanikupule,  who  was  afterward  captured 
and  sacrificed  to  the  conquerer's  war  god,  Kukailimuku. 
Kaiaua  was  killed  in  the  fight.  There  is  a  narrow  cleft  in 
the  pali  at  this  place,  through  which  the  wind  whistles 
wildly,  and  sometimes  with  a  sad  and  mournful  sound, 
which  the  natives  say  is  the  wailing  of  the  spirits  of  the 
slaughtered  warriors  on  the  plain  below. 

Retiring  behind  a  ledge  of  rocks  to  seek  shelter  from  the 
wind,  we  seat  ourselves  on  a  grassy  bank  and  eat  luncheon, 
the  while  watching  the  passers-by  going  over  the  pali  road 
between  Honolulu  and  Koolau.  This  road  was  built  at  great 
expense,  particularly  on  the  Koolau  side,  where  it  is  very 
steep,  and  almost  impassable  for  even  the  lightest  vehicle, 
and  is  the  only  pass  through  these  mountains.  A  party  of 
Kanakas,  with  a  train  of  loaded  pack-mules  from  Honolulu, 
halt  on  the  summit  to  tighten  their  saddle-girths  and  packs 
before  venturing  the  descent.  At  various  points  on  the  road 
we  see  people  on  horseback  and  on  foot,  toiling  up  the  grade 
or  going  down  toward  Kaneohe.  Natives  on  their  small, 
wirey  ponies,  with  leather  leggings  and  jingling  spurs,  re- 
minding us  of  Mexican  vaqueros,  pass  with  a  kindly-spoken 
"Aloha!"  And  here  also  is  the  inevitable  John  Chinaman, 
with  his  bamboo  pole  and  baskets,  and  his  "smile  that  is 
childlike  and  bland."  While  we  were  thus  sitting,  a  piece  of 
newspaper  was  picked  up  by  a  playful  zephyr  and  borne  into 
the  air,  clearly  indicating  to  us  the  velocity  and  whirling  mo- 
tion of  the  wind  as  it  is  sucked  through  this  narrow  pass.  It 
flies  around  with  the  changeable  currents  like  a  wanton 
swallow  on  the  wing.  Suddenly  it  darts  down  into  the  gap 
below  us,  seeming  to  cleave  the  air  as  it  goes,  and  here, 
meeting  a  counter  current  ascending  from  the  cleft  previ- 
ously alluded  to,  it  as  suddenly  shoots  upward  until  it  be- 
comes a  small  speck  in  the  sky ;  and  then  circling  round 
and  round,  with  varying  rapidity,  now  falling  and  now  rising 
again,  it  at  last  finds  a  resting-place  on  the  sides  of  Kona- 
huanui, hundreds  of  feet  above  us. 

Before  taking  our  departure  we  return  to  the  edge  of  the 
pali  for  a  last  look.  The  wind  is  now  blowing  a  gale,  and  it 
is  impossible  to  stand  upright  before  it  ;  it  threatens  to  tear 
our  clothing  into  shreds  and  to  turn  our  hats  inside  out, 
while  holding  them  on  with  both  hands  ;  it  starts  the  tears 
from  our  eyes,  and  drives  the  breath  back  into  our  lungs  ; 
it  penetrates  our  flesh,  and  chills  the  blood  in  our  veins  ;  it 
whistles  and  groans  among  the  clefts  and  crags  above  us, 
and  seems  to  be  momentarily  increasing  in  violence.  Clouds 
of  all  forms  and  sizes  are  driven  by  us  with  astonishing 
rapidity  ;  one  moment  they  are  heaped  together  in  dense, 
confused  masses,  and  in  another  are  torn  asunder  and 
scattered  by  the  angry  tempest ;  now  they  form  a  delicate 
gossamer  veil  around  Lanihuli  ;  now  they  are  concentrating 
in  solid  phalanx  and  conceal  it  from  our  view,  and  now  they 
are  lifted  bodily  upward,  far  above  the  topmost  pinacle  of 
the  peak.     The  sight  is  grand  ;   it  is  magnificently  grand. 

Physically  uncomfortable  as  we  are,  we  are  loth  to  leave 
the  spot.  There  is  a  powerful,  an  inexplicable  attraction  about 
it.  But  "time  and  tide  wait  for  no  man,"  and  taking  a  long 
last  look  at  the  beautiful  scenery  of  this  wonderful  freak  of 
nature,  we  retrace  our  steps,  and  again  entrust  our  lives  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  our  driver,  his  "  trap,"  and  the  Nuuanu 
Valley  road.  Geo.  W.  Stewart. 

Honolulu,  May,  18S1. 


LITERARY   NOTES. 


Trailing    Arbutus. 
Thou  art  not  born  of  summer  and  the  sun. 

My  April  darlings,  pure,  and  proud,  and  sweet ;  - 
But  in  the  shadows,  like  a  cloistered  nun, 

Smiling  with  winter  snows  about  thy  feet. 

Gray  skies  and  weeping  rains  have  been  thy  lovers  ; 

No  troubadours — gold-belted,  drowsy  bees; 
No  dragon-fly,  that,  like  a  wind  flower,  hovers 

Above  thee,  blown  from  sunny  Southern  seas. 

No  humming-bird  hath  nestled  in  thy  heart. 
Gem-throated,  jewel-crested  myths  of  air ; 

No  amorous  breeze  hath  kissed  thee  with  soft  art ; 
No  blossom  leaned  beside  thee,  slim  and  fair. 

My  waxen  darlings,  pearly-pink  and  shy. 

Sheathed  in  thy  heavy  leaves  of  emerald- dusk, 
Thou  hast  the  beauty  of  the  sunrise-sky, 

And  perfume  rarer  than  Arabia's  musk. 

A  cycle  of  warm  summers  lingers  in 

Thv  fragrant  leaves ;  and  all  the  woody  scents 

Of  lost  arcadia,  flower-filled  and  dim, 

Float  from  ihy  tender  lips  in  sacraments. 

Born  of  the  pallid  flakes,  serene  and  lonely, 

Kissed  bv  the  summer  dawns,  that  love  thee  well  ; 
My  drifts  of  rosy  snow,  thy  balsam,  only, 

Can  bind  my  bruised  heart  in  a  healing  spell  ! 
June,  1S81.  Fanny  Driscoll. 

The  Czarina  is  said  to  be  terrorized  into  madness.  Her 
reason  appears  shaken  by  the  dread  in  which  she  lives.  The 
noise  made  by  the  sappers,  who  are  digging  a  ditch  around 
the  Auitchkeff  Palace,  has  a  dreadful  effect  on  her  nerves. 
This  ditch  undermines  the  prestige  of  the  sovereign  in  the 
eyes  of  the  population,  who  find  in  it  a  sign  that  the  auto- 
cracy no  longer  rests  on  the  tacit  sanction  of  the  people.  It 
expresses  to  them  the  moral  isolation  of  the  imperial  family. 
The  man  enjoying  the  greatest  influence  at  court,  Pobedo- 
noszeff,  is  honest,  self-denying,  ascetic,  but  a  furious  fanatic, 
who  attributes  the  murder  of  the  late  Czar  to  the  wrath  of 
heaven,  which  was  incensed  at  the  Dolgorouki  marriage. 
He  recommended  the  empress  to  read  the  ardent  devotional 
works  of  St.  Thomas  of  Kelics,  the  a'  Kempis  of  Greek  the- 
ology. It  is  the  only  book  he  will  suffer  his  own  wife  to 
read.  Between  the  leaves  of  this  book  the  Czarina  recently 
found  a  pen-and-ink  sketch  of  two  women  suspended  on  a 
gibbet.  Underneath  was  the  inscription:  "The  same  fate 
for  both."  The  face  of  one  was  that  of  Hessie  Helfmann  ; 
the  other  her  own. 


The  "Revised  Edition  of  the  New  Testament"  is  an  attempt  to 
harmonize  the  various  readings  of  its  original  text.  In  order  to  make 
such  harmony  possible,  the  Committee  of  Revision  endeavored  to  col- 
late the  various  readings  by  going  to  their  several  sources.  This  in- 
volved prolonged  and  exhaustive  study  of  the  Greek  text,  its  history  and 
character,  together  with  a  rigid  comparison  of  the  authorized  version 
with  its  original.  In  the  course  of  this  study  it  was  found  necessary  to 
correct  mistakes  in  the  meaning  of  Greek  words  and  in  Greek  gram- 
mar ;  to  correct  archaisms,  ambiguities,  and  the  rendering  of  proper 
names  and  technical  expressions  ;  to  correct  the  confounding  of  one 
Greek  word  with  another  in  translation  ;  and  to  correct  needless  varia- 
tions in  the  translation  of  the  same  Greek  word.  In  this  work  a  large 
body  of  distinguished  clerical  scholars  have  been  at  work  since  1870, 
performing  a  labor  of  love.  The  New  Testament  revision  was  finished 
in  October  of  last  year — just  five  hundred  years  after  Wicliffe  finished 
the  first  English  translation  of  the  Bible.  In  about  three  years  the  Old 
Testament  will  be  finished  also.  How  well  the  work,  so  far,  has  been 
accomplished  is  for  scholars  to  say  ;  whether  the  Christian  world  will 
accept  the  revision  remains  to  be  seen.  Cassell,  Petter  &  Galpin  have 
published,  and  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co.  have  for  sale  a  little  work  entitled 
"A  Companion  to  the  Revised  Version  of  the  New  Testament."  It 
contains  much  that  is  interesting  concerning  it. 


Among  the  more  important  announcements  of  new  books  is 
"  Harper's  Cyclopaedia  of  British  and  American  Poetry."  It  was  com- 
pilid  by  the  late  Epes  Sargent,  author  of  the  exciting  novel  "  Peculiar," 
of  various  poems  and  literary  eesays,  and  editor  of  "  Sargent's  Stan- 
dard" readers  and  speakers.  It  was  finished  before  his  death,  and  is 
just  out ;  a  royal  8vo. ,  bound  in  cloth  and  costing  $4.50.  "Blessed 
Saint  Certainty"  is  the  latest  novel  on  Roberts"  Bros.'  list.  It  is  by  the 
author  of  "  His  Majesty  Myself."  Of  recent  books  of  travel,  Mrs. 
Louise  Chandler  Moulton's  "Random  Rambles"  ought  to  be  good. 
The  latest  "Leisure  Hour"  novel  is  called  "Matrimony."  W.  E. 
Norris,  a  new  hand,  is  the  author.  MacMillan  &  Co.  have  just  issued 
a  second  edition  of  "  A  Cycle  of  Celestial  Objects,  Observed,  Reduced, 
and  Discussed, "  by  Admiral  William  H.  F.  Smith,  R.  N.,  K.  S.  F.,D. 
C.  L.  Cassell's  Popular  Library  has  "Rowland  Hill,"  "Domestic 
Folk-lore,"  "  Wesley,"  and  "American  Humorists"  on  its  list  for  im- 
mediate publication.  William  Matthews,  author  of  "Words:  Their 
Use  and  Abuse,"  "Getting  on  in  the  World,"  and  other  popular  and 
well-considered  books,  has  written  a  work  on  "Literary  Style."  A 
new  edition  of  Hjalmar  H.  Boyesen's  "  Tales  of  two  Hemispheres  "  is 
out.  The  Rev.  John  Owen  has  written  a  book  called  "  Evenings  with 
the  Skeptics,  or  Free  Discussion  of  Free  Thinkers."  "Thirty-two  Bal- 
lads in  Blue  China,"  Andrew  Lang's  volume  of  ballades,  has  reached 
its  fourth  edition. 

"Woman's  Handiwork  in  Modern  Homes,"  by  Constance  Cary  Har- 
rison, is  to  hand.  This  interesting  volume  is  divided  into  three  parts. 
The  first  contains  a  full  description  of  embroidery,  with  its  different 
stitches — ancient  and  modern  ;  drawn  work  in  all  it's  branches  ;  materi- 
als used  for  each  particular  kind  ;  it  also  treats  of  outline  embroidery, 
which  demands  poetic  instinct  as  well  as  delicate  manipulation.  The 
part  dedicated  to  painting  contains  a  thorough  explanation  of  china 
painting,  painting  on  pottery  under  glaze,  on  mirrors,  and  on  artist's 
palettes.  "There  is  a  rage  nowadays,"  says  the  Parisian,  "for  pa- 
lettes illustrated  and  signed.  In  every  window  where  pictures  or  curi- 
osities are  sold  you  see  palettes.  The  price  varies  from  fifty  sous  up  to 
five  hundred  francs.  The  fashion,  it  appears,  comes  from  America. 
The  historv  is  this  :  A  clever  curiosity-dealer,  wishing  to  get  himself  out 
of  difficulties,  and  not  knowing  how,  conceived  a  luminous  idea.  He 
paid  a  \isit  to  the  studio  of  a  famous  painter.  A  finished  picture  stood 
on  the  easeL  The  dealer  regretted  that  want  of  funds  prevented  him 
from  buying  it,  but  offered  to  buy  the  palette  with  all  the  brilliant  col- 
ors still  on  it  The  artist  was  struck  with  the  idea.  With  a  few  touches 
he  ran  the  colors  into  a  sort  of  landscape,  put  his  initials  in  the  corner, 
and  the  dealer  insisted  upon  giving  him  a  hundred  francs.  This  Utile 
comedy  was  repeated  in  fifty  studios.  Then  the  dealer  embarked  for 
America,  sold  his  palettes,  and  returned  with  a  fortune,  and  now  is  the 
proprietor  of  a  busy  brasserie  in  the  Quartier  des  Martyrs."  The  last 
portion  of  the  volume  treats  of  the  furnishing  and  adorning  of  modern 
homes,  commencing  at  the  paper-hangings  of  the  various  rooms,  and 
from  thence  to  the  floors,  rugs,  mantels,  furniture,  book-shelves,  brack- 
ets, and  descriptions  of  screens  of  all  varieties.  It  then  takes  up  por- 
tieres, decorations  for  the  mantel-shelf,  and,  in  fact,  everything  that  is 
so  bewildering  to  the  masculine  and  so  bewitching  to  the  feminine  eye. 
Chairs  are  fully  discussed,  and  make  us  wish  we  could  again  wander 
through  the  garret  of  our  grandmother,  and  hunt  out  from  their  snug 
corners  those  antique  chairs  with  which  we  played  carriage  in  our  child- 
hood's days.  Tidies  (those  most  untidy  articles)  here,  too,  have  a  place, 
and  a  good  word  is  spoken  of  their  several  varieties.  Tea-tables  and 
tea-cloths,  dinner-tables  and  decorations,  too,  are  discussed  ;  and  in 
fact  a  host  of  pretty  as  well  as  useful  articles  are  brought  forward  and 
presented  to  the  reader  in  their  most  attractive  forms.  "Woman's 
Handiwork"  contains  many  cuts  explanatory  of  different  stitches,  etc. 
It  has  also  some  plates  of  fine  colored  vases,  and  some  patterns  adapted 
to  screens,  both  painted  and  embroidered.  Taken  all  together,  it  is  an 
exceedingly  interesting  and  useful  book.  Published  by  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons  ;   for  sale  by  Bancroft  &  Co. 


General  O.  O.  Howard  has  written,  Lee  &  Shepard  have  published, 
and  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co.  have  for  sale  in  this  city,  an  exhaustive  and 
authoritative  account  of  the  ancestry,  lands,  confederates,  enemies, 
murders,  wars,  pursuit,  and  capture  of  Joseph,  chief  of  the  Nez  Perce 
Nation.  The  book  has  for  a  sub-title.  ' '  A  Running  Fight  of  Thirteen 
Hundred  Miles."  It  is  a  spirited  narration  of  an  exciting  story,  and 
will  well  deserve  its  readers. Fowler  &  Wells  have  sent  us,  through 

A.  L.  Bancroft  S:  Co.,  a  pamphlet  treatise  on  "  How  we  fed  the  baby." 
As  we  haven't  any  baby,  we  are  not  profoundly  interested  in  the  new 
departure  in  infantile  alimentation  which  its  heralds.  Mothers,  how- 
ever, will  doubtless  find  it  interesting;  and  as  most  of  them  can  not  be 
more  hopelessly  at  sea  on  the  subject  than  they  are  at  present,  we  re- 
spectfully advise  them  to  invest  fifty  cents  each,  and  buy  the  volume. 
Hugh  McCullough,  George  B.  Loring,  Professor  W.  G.  Sum- 
mer. Frederick  Douglass,  Doctor  Austin  Flint,  J.  M.  Mason,  Dorman 

B.  Eaton,  Professor  Edward  S.  Morse,  and  Desire  Charney  contribute 
to  the  North  American  Review  for  June.  All  but  three  of  these  wri- 
ters are  well  known — their  names  sell  the  number.  Perhaps  the  most 
important  paper  in  the  number  is  Doctor  Flint's  on  "Vaccination."  He 
takes  high  ground  in  its  favor,  and  gives  reasons  therefor  apparently 

conclusive   to   the  unprofessional  mind. The  Eclectic  for  June  is 

principally  taken  up  with  articles  on  Carlyle.  A  paper  by  Sir  John 
Lubbock,  on  "Fruits  and  Seeds,"  is  reprinted  from  the  Fortnightly  ; 
from  Bclgravia  is  taken    "The  Queen   of   the  Blue-Stockings";  and 

there  are  other  articles,  and  the  usual   departments. Our  Little 

Ones  for  June  is  a  pretty  number.  The  Russel  Publishing  Company,  of 
Boston,  issue  it     "Oliver  Optic"  edits  it.     It  costs  one  dollar  and 

a  half  a  year. Whittier's  latest  volume,   "The  King's  Missive 

and  other  Poems,"  has  been  sent  us  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  It 
contains  a  portrait  of  the  poet,  is  daintily  bound  and  printed,  and  is 
just  the  book  to  give  one's  ladv-love— if"  she  dotes  on  Whittier.     For 

sale  at  Bancroft's. "The'Tragedy  of  Coriolanus  "  is  the  latest 

volume  of  Harper  &  Brother's  admirable  series  of  Shakespeare's  plays, 
edited  by  William  J.  Rolfe.  The  present  volume  is  rich  in  illustrative 
notes  and  critical  readings,  many  of  them  new,  and  most  of  them 
freshlv  phrased.  It  is  a  happy  thought,  to  save  readers  the  trouble  of 
going  to  Plutarch,  to  print  an  epitome  of  the  story  of  Coriolanus  as 
that  author  has  it  If  one  need  take  exception  to  a  series  otherwise  so 
thoroughly  excellent,  it  is  in  looking  at  the  wood-cuts,  which — consider- 
ing the  era  of  wood  engraving  in  which  we  live— are  extremely  discred- 
itable. In  the  line  "Fore  me,  I  speak  in  respect,"  Rolfe  follows 
the  editor  of  the  Clarendon  Press  Edition,  who  suggests  that  the  oath 
was  probably  substituted  for  the  more  common  form,  "  Fore  God,"  to 
avoid  the  penalties  imposed  by  the  statute  of  James  I.  against  the  use  of 
the  name  of  God  on  the  stage.  In  Coriolanus  occurs  the  noun  cranks, 
meaning  winding  passages.  This  is  the  only  instance  of  its  use  in 
Shakespeare. 


THE       ARGONAUT, 


DO    YOU    PRONOUNCE    CORRECTLY? 


"  Of  course  I  do."  Well,  let  us  see  whether  you  do  or  not. 
In  the  first  place,  let  me  say  that  I  by  no  means  aspire  to 
the  tripod  from  whence  Richard  Grant  White  issues  his  de- 
crees. That  Dictator  of  Letters  may  sleep  o'  nights  undis- 
turbed by  thoughts  of  usurpation.  My  functions  are  most 
humble.  They  shall  simply  be  to  set  down  here  what  you 
may  find  in  the  dictionaries,  but  which,  through  laziness  or 
lack  of  leisure,  you  do  not  look  for.  And  let  me  say,  too, 
that  in  my  search  through  the  dictionaries  I  have  found  that 
I  have  sinned  myself  in  many  instances,  and  I  am  much 
afraid  that  I  shall  sin  in  many  more. 

I  do  not  purpose  to  dwell  upon  well-known  distinctions, 
such  as  the  flat  sound  given  to  the  a  by  the  majority  of  Amer- 
icans where  the  Italian  sound  is  given  by  the  English  and  a 
minority  of  ourselves.  I  shall  touch  only  upon  words  in 
which  the  colloquial  pronunciation  differs  from  that  given  by 
the  lexicographers.  Of  course  in  doing  so  I  shall  give  many 
words  whose  correct  pronunciation  is  the  only  one  that  some 
of  my  readers  (say  Class  A)  may  have  heard,  and  they  will 
condemn  me  accordingly.  But  they  must  remember  that 
there  are  others  (say  Class  B)  who  may  have  pronounced 
these  words  incorrectly,  and  yet  may  consider  the  insertion 
of  the  words  which  surprise  Class  A  as  entirely  needless. 

I  will  begin  with  a  confession  of  my  own  ignorance.  I 
had  always  supposed  that  "gallows,"  "  bellows,"  etc.,  were 
properly  pronounced  "  gal'-loz,"  "  bel'-loz,"  with  long  o  sound. 
1  had  even  supposed  that  the  other  pronunciation  was  vul- 
gar. To  my  shame  I  found  that  the  correct  pronunciation  is 
"gal'-lus,"  "  bel'-lus,"  etc.  But  I  was  much  comforted,  the 
next  day,  when  I  heard  a  legal  friend,  of  wide  reading  and 
liberal  education,  pronounce  "cynosure"  something  like  this  : 
"  Si  knows'  yer."  I  had  always  pronounced  it  "  si'-no-shoor." 
The  dictionary  told  me  that  this  was  correct,  and  so  was 
"  sin'-o-shoor."  And  when,  the  same  day,  I  heard  a  lady  of 
considerable  literary  attainments  say  "path'-os,"  1  was  my- 
self again,  for  I  say  "pa'-thos,"  and  so  does  the  dictionary. 
The  other  evening,  too,  I  heard  a  well-known  journalist,  who 
is  a  brilliant  writer,  say  "  e-mash'-i-a-ted  "  for  "e-ma'-ci-a- 
ted."  Another  well-read  man  I  heard  speak  of  something 
as  being  in  an  "  em-bry'-o  "  state;  the  reader,  of  course, 
knows  that  it  is  "  em'-bry-o."  And  one  of  our  best  known 
physicians  sounds  the  t  in  the  words  "apostles"  and 
''bustling,"  where  it  should  be  silent.  At  the  recent  Art 
Loan  Exhibit  the  favorite  adjective  of  the  ladies  was  "ex- 
quisite." "Oh,  isn't  that  just  exquis'-ite  !"  they  would  cry. 
Whether  this  was  an  error,  or  that  in  feminine  eyes  anything 
ex'-quis-ite  becomes  "ex-quis'-ite "  when  it  is  really  quite 
too  utter,  it  is  of  course  impossible  for  a  mere  man  to  say. 
The  fact  remains,  however,  that  mispronunciation  is  more 
common  than  one  would  suppose,  and  is  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  the  illiterate,  or  the  non-professional. 

You  often  hear  people  talking  of  Mussel  "  Sloo."  They  are 
benighted  beings,  and  they  should  say  "  slow,"  to  rhyme  with 
"  how."  I  say  "  sloo  "  myself,  however,  and  I  propose  to  con- 
tinue doing  so.  I  also  intend  to  continue  saying  "  bron-^^- 
tis,"  although  the  books  say  "  bron-^v^-tis."  "Abdomen" 
is  another  word  which  is  not  always  correctly  pronounced  ; 
it  is  "ab-do'-men,"  and  not  "  ab'-do-men."  You  have  laughed 
at  the  man  in  Bret  Harte's  story  who  was  called  "The  Iron 
Pirate,"  because  he  thus  pronounced  "  iron  pyrites."  How 
do  you  pronounce  it  yourself?  "  PirM-tez,"  eh?  Wrong- 
it  is  "pi-ri'-tez."  And  here  is  another — ''quadrille."  You  call 
that  "  kwod-ril',"  don't  you  ?  Wrong  again — it  is  "  ka-dril'," 
or,  if  that  is  not  sufficiently  horrible,  you  may  call  it  "kwa- 
dril'."  If  this  last  reduces  you  to  a  maniacal  state,  you  must 
call  it  "  ma-ni'-a-kal,"  and  not  "  ma'-nl-ak"-al."  These  facts 
are  all  "  ir-ref -ra-ga-ble,"  and  not  "  Ir-re-fra'-ga-ble."  This 
you  will  find  if  you  institute  an  "  in-kwl'-rl "  into  the  matter  ; 
an  "lnk'-wl-rl"  can  not  be  permitted;  it  would  result  in 
"  egz-haws'-tion  " — never  in  "  exz^aws'-tion." 

Let  us  take  up  some  proper  names.  Of  course  in  this 
there  is  the  same  objection  to  be  raised.  Brown  has  al- 
ways pronounced  "  Asia  "  correctly  ;  its  appearance,  there- 
fore, in  this  list  will  cause  Brown  to  fatuously  smile.  "  Per- 
sia," however,  makes  him  thoughtful.  Smith,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  strong  on  "  Persia,"  and  is  amused  at  the  idea  of 
any  one  mispronouncing  it ;  while  "Asia,"  he  is  surprised  to 
learn,  is  pronounced  "  A'-shl-a,"  and '  not  "  A'-zha,"  nor 
"A'-zhe-a."  "Persia,"  too,  is  pronounced  " Per-shi-a,"  and 
not  "  Per-zha."  You  must  say  "  U'-ra-nus,"  and  not  "  U-ra'- 
nus  f  "  Re'-ch(k)ab-Ite,"  and  not  "  Rech(k)'-ab-Ite."  "  Philis- 
tine" is  pronounced  "  f I-lis'-tin,"  and  not  "  fiT-is-tine."  You 
can  say  either  "  Par'-i-ah,"  or  "Pa'-rl-ah,"  but  never  "  Pa- 
rl'-ah."  And  as  to  "  Pantheon,"  while  you  may  put  the  ac- 
cent on  the  first  syllable  if  you  choose,  the  preferable  pro- 
nunciation is  "  Pan-the'-on."  On  the  other  hand,  "  Par-me- 
san'"  takes  the  accent  on  the  last  syllable,  and  not,  as  is 
customary,  on  the  second.  It  is  not  the  "  O'-dys-sey,"  but 
the  "  Od'-ys-sey."  Most  New  Yorkers  call  themselves 
"Goth-am-ites";  if  they  wanted  to  be  on  good  terms  with 
Webster's  ghost  they  should  say  "  Go'-tham-ites."  And  the 
name  of  the  Deity  is  pronounced  by  many  people  "gawd"; 
even  from  clergymen  you  will  often  hear  this,  and  I  fancy 
that  many  people  use  it  because  they  think  the  short  sound 
of  "God"  irreverent.  The  s  in  "Elysium "has  a  thick  z 
sound  —  "E-lizh'-f-um,"  not  "E-hY-I-um."  You  must  say 
"Dor'-ik,"  not  "  Do'-rik";  "Da'-nish,"  not  "Dan'-ish";  "Car- 
-ib-be'-an,*5  not  "  Ca-rib'-be-an  ";  "  Cas-si-o-pe'-a,"  not  "  Cas- 
sl-o'-pe-a";  " Cau-ca'-sian,"  not  "Cau-cash'-an";  and"Cal-lf- 
o-pe,"  not "  Cal'-lt-ope."  As  to  this  last  word,  however,  I  think 
it  advisable  to  use  the  classical  pronunciation  only  in  speak- 
ing of  the  Muse  ;  aboard  of  a  steamboat  its  use  would  prob- 
ably be  attended  with  disdain  and  contumely,  not  to  say  per- 
sonal danger. 

I  will  so  far  depart  from  my  intention  of  not  speaking  of 
well-known  distinctions  as  to  mention  the  long  sound  of  it. 
It  is  an  astonishing  fact  that  there  are  many  people  incapa- 
ble of  pronouncing  this  sound  after  certain  consonants.  The 
initial  s  seems  to  be  the  most  difficult  for  them.  Of  course 
there  are  many  who  say  "nooz,"  "dook,"  "loonar,"  etc.,  for 
"  news,"  "  duke,"  "  lunar,"  but  who,  at  the  same  time,  are  per- 
fectly able  to  give  utterance  to  the  proper  sound.  Still  there 
are  many  who  can  not  sound  it  after  s.  Say  to  them  :  "Pro- 
nounce the  u  in  'nude'  as  you  do  the  u  in  'music.'"  They 
can  generally  comply.  But  if  they  attempt  to  say  "suit," 
they  will  do  one  of  three  things  :  they  will  either  say  "soot," 


simply  ;  or  perhaps  introduce  an  //  sound,  and  make  it 
"  shoot ;  or,  if  very  persevering,  they  will  produce  some 
strange  cacophony  midway  between  the  u  as  it  comes  from 
a  Frenchman,  and  the  same  unfortunate  vowel  as  it  sounds 
in  a  Yorkshireman's  mouth.  There  are,  of  course,  many 
who  will  pooh-pooh  this  distinction,  but  there  is  a  right  way 
and  a  wrong  way  to  everything  ;  it  would  be  no  more  absurd 
to  say  "moosic"  than  it  is  to  say  "nooz."  I  have  heard  peo- 
ple bewail  their  inability  to  properly  sound  the  vowel  and 
diphthongs  u,  ue,  and  cu  in  certain  French  words,  such  as 
monsieur,  j>eu,  dcueil,  etc.  Many  of  these  mourners,  I  have 
noticed,  were  unable  to  properly  sound  the  tt  in  their  own 
language.  It  is  not  extraordinary,  then,  that  they  are  una- 
ble to  sound  it  in  a  foreign  one.  It  would  be  very  extraordi- 
nary if  they  were. 

A  word  on  a  much-vexed  question — the  pronunciation  of 
"vase."  I  have  heard  it  in  four  different  ways.  "  Vace"  is 
the  most  common  in  the  United  States ;  "  vaze"  is  frequent ; 
"vaze  "is  not  uncommon;  and  "  vawz"  may  sometimes  be 
heard.  Webster  remarks  that  down  to  a  comparatively  re- 
cent period  the  first  was  the  universal  pronunciation  in  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States  ;  since  Walker's  time,  however, 
"vaze"  has  become  more  common,  and  even  this  seems  to 
be  gradually  giving  way  to  "  vaze."  Let  all  good  men  and 
true  pray  that  "  vawz  "  may  never  become  popular. 

But  let  us  cull  a  few  more  flowers  from  the  dictionary  gar- 
den. If  you  want  to  be  accurate  you  must  say"hy-me- 
ne'-al,"  not  "hy-me'-ne-al";  "mat-u-ti'-nal,"  not  "  ma-tu'-ti- 
nal  "  ;  "  lin'-e-a-ment,"  not  "  lin'-e-ment "  ;  "  la-pel','5  not 
"lap-el"';  "i-rate',!) not  "i'-rate";  "hir-sute',"  not  "hir'-sute"; 
"  har'-ass,"  not  "ha-rass'";  "  gon'-do-la,"  not  "gon-do'-la"; 
"faw'-kn,"  not  "fal'-con";  " e-ner'-vate,"  not  "en'-er-vate"; 
"dos'-Il,"  not  "  do'-cile";  "dl-van',"  not  "dl'-van";  "cor'-ol- 
la-ry,"  not  "  co-rol'-la-ry  ";  "a-cows'-tics,"  not  "a-coos'-tics"; 
"co-ad-ju'-tor,"  not  "co-aj'-u-tor";  "ca-nine',"  not  "ca-nlne"; 
"bombard,"  "b«mb,"  "bombastic,"  "b/mibast,"  and  "b7/m- 
bazine,"  instead  of  "b<?mb,"  etc.;  "  bra-va-do,"  "des-per- 
a-do,"  and  "ar-ma-da" — long  a, instead  of  the  Italian  sound. 
But  you  cry  me  mercy,  reader.  Let  me  restore  your  self- 
esteem,  if  it  is  impaired,  by  telling  you  that  two  Great  Per- 
sonages differed  not  long  ago  on  a  question  of  pronuncia- 
tion. In  a  debate  in  the  English  House  of  Lords,  some 
time  ago,  the  word  "  isolated  "  fell  from  illustrious  lips  in  two 
different  ways.  Lord  Beaconsfield  remarked  that  England 
occupied  an  "I'-so-la-ted"  position,  politically  speaking. 
Lord  Derby  retorted  that  her  position  was  not  an  "Is'-o-la- 
ted"  one.  Neither  of  the  noble  lords  was  right;  the  proper 
pronunciation  is  "  iz'-o-late,"  although  "is'-o-late"  is  allowa- 
ble. If  such  high  mightinesses  blunder,  may  not  the  unti- 
tled American  do  so  without  shame  ? 

If  any  man  shall  take  umbrage  at  this  humble  catalogue, 
and  think  it  elementary  and  beneath  his  notice,  I  hasten  to 
crave  his  pardon.  It  was  not  intended  for  him— it  was  only 
designed  for  those  who  do  not  know-  everything.  There  was 
once  upon  a  time,  many  centuries  ago,  a  very  learned  man, 
who  lived  a  very  learned  life,  and  who  finally  wrote  a  very 
learned  book.  He  called  it  De  Omnibus  Rebus — "  Concern- 
ing All  Things."  When  this  ponderous  and  all- comprehend- 
ing tome  made  its  appearance,  there  was  a  hush  in  the 
learned  world — even  as  there  was  silence  in  heaven  for  the 
space  of  half  an  houi.  But  after  a  while  there  arose  a  man, 
and  he  said  :  "  Lo,  brethren,  I  have  found  a  thing,  and  this 
same  thing  it  is  not  in  De  Omnibus  Rebus."  And  the  author 
was  much  cast  down  in  spirit.  And  after  a  little  there  arose 
another  man,  and  he  said  :  "  Sehold  !  I  have  found  another 
thing,  and  yet  it  appeareth  not  in  De  Omnibus  Rebus"  And 
certain  grave  and  learned  men  did  smile  thereat.  But  the 
author  saw  not  the  cause,  and  at  their  smiling  he  marveled 
greatly.  And  after  a  time  another  man  arose,  and  said  :  "Lo 
ye  now  !  I  have  found  six  several  things,  and  to  me  it 
seemeth  that  in  De  Omnibus  Rebus  they  do  not  appear." 
And  the  learned  cast  their  skull-caps  into  the  air,  and  did 
wag  their  gray  beards,  being  moved  with  an  exceeding  mirth- 
fulness.  But  the  man  of  letters  smiled  not,  nor  did  he  laugh. 
Forasmuch  as  he  saw  not  cause.  But  he  withdrew  him  to 
his  closet,  and  there,  being  aggrieved,  he  said  bad  words — 
even  cuss  words  said  he.  And  after  much  time  and  travail 
he  did  write  him  another  book.  Yet  he  made  not  great 
clamor,  nor  did  he  boast  thereof,  but  he  called  it,  "  Concern- 
ing Certain  Other  Things." 

The  moral  of  which  is,  that  no  man  knows  it  all. 

San  Francisco,  June,  1881.  J.  A.  H. 


MR.    SPOOPENDYKE. 


Two  Days. 
But  yesterday  the  world  was  bright  and  fair — 

Too  bright  and  fair  to  last  of  life  a  part. 
I  pinned  a  spray  of  lilacs  in  my  hair. 
Another  o'er  my  heart. 

You  praised  the  snowy  blossoms  that  I  wore, 

You  took  one  from  my  tangled,  wind-blown  hair. 
Such  sweet  content  I  had  not  known  before — 
The  world  was  far  too  fair. 

The  foam-tipped  ocean  waves  broke  at  our  feet, 
And,  shivering,  died  upon  the  long,  low  shore. 
Their  voices  said,  in  tender  tones  and  sweet : 

"  Glad  heart !    Oh,  grieve  no  more  ! " 
****** 
To-day  I  wear  white  lilacs  in  my  hair ; 

I've  pinned  a  snowy  cluster  on  my  breast ; 

But  miss  your  voice,  and  'neath  the  flowers  fair 

There  burns  a  strange  unrest, 

To-day  again  the  sky  is  bright  and  fair, 

The  same  waves  break  and  die  upon  the  shore  ; 
But,  oh  !  the  burden  of  the  song  they  bear : 
"  Poor  heart !     Be  glad  no  more  !" 

Madge  Morkis. 


June,  1881 

All  the  world,  young  and  old,  visits  galleries  in  which 
are  undraped  statues,  and  drawing  from  the  cast  is  practical 
work  far  preferable  to  idle  sight -seeing  in  its  effect.  Genuine 
admiration  for  the  nude  is  an  acquired  taste  with  all  Saxons, 
and  generally  acquired  with  some  difficulty  and  a  rather 
"creepy  feeling"  in  the  early  stages  of  art  education.  Peo 
pie  are  as  good  as  born  with  their  clothes  on,  and  a  critical 
appreciation  of  the  nude  does  not  and  can  not  exist  outside 
of  a  narrow  circle  of  artists,  but  the  public  has  made  up  its 
mind  to  admire  in  art  what  it  will  neither  tolerate  or  mention 
in  life,  and  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  be  simple,  direct, 
and  unaffected  about  it 


He  Enlightens  Mrs.  S.  on  the  Garfield- Co nkling  War. 

"  Is  there  any  truth  in  this  story*,  that  Mr.  Garfield  has 
killed  Senator  Conkling?"  inquired  Mrs.  Spoopendyke,  fit- 
ting the  sleeve  into  the  armhole  and  running  in  the  basting. 
"  No  !"  ejaculated  Mr.  Spoopendyke.     "  Where'd  you  get 
that?     Mr.  Conkling  has  resigned,  but  he  ain't  dead." 

"  I  read  that  he  had  got  into  some  difficulty  with  Mr.  Gar- 
field, and  Mr.  Garfield  had  dragged  him  all  around  by  the 
ear,  and  finally  they  had  to  take  Mr.  Conkling  away  to  save 
his  life,  though  he  died  afterward." 

"Who  said  so?"  demanded  Mr.  Spoopendyke.  "Where'd 
you  read  anything  like  that  ?  " 

"  I  read  it  on  a  pattern  that  Mrs.  Winterbotham  loaned 
me  for  an  overskirt.  I'm  sure  itJs  so,"  replied  Mrs.  Spoop- 
endyke.   She  unrolled  the  pattern,  and  read  : 

"'The  complications  at  Washington  have  assumed  the 
most  exciting  shape.  To-day  the  troubles  between  Garfield 
and  Conkling  culminated  by  Conkling  seizing  him  by  the 
throat  and  holding  on  while  the  crowd  yelled  with  delight. 
Twenty  to  one  was  offered,  but  Garfield  remains  firm  and 
declares  that  the  Administration  will  not  yield.  This  posi- 
tion aroused  the  crowd  to  frenzy.  It  is  said  that  Conkling 
really  desires  to  retire  to  private  life,  but  Garfield  at  that  mo- 
ment planted  his  teeth  in  his  game  adversary's  ear,  and 
dragged  him  around  until  the  friends  of  Conkling  were  com- 
pelled to  interfere  to  save  the  poor  thing's  life.  He  was 
taken  home,  but  died  in  a  few  minutes.'  There  ! "  said  Mrs. 
Spoopendyke  triumphantly.     "  1  told  you  so." 

"  Show  me  ! "  said  Mr.  Spoopendyke,  jumping  up  and  seiz- 
ing the  pattern.  "  Where  d'ye  find  such  dod-gasted  non- 
sense as  that  ?     Where  is  it  ? " 

"There,  it  begins  under  the  ruffle  ;  then  it  runs  over  on 
the  band  and  down  on  the  gore,  and  ends  here  on  the  plait- 
ing.    I  knew  I'd  seen  it." 

"What's  the  matter  with  you,  you  measly  idiot?"  howled 
Mr.  Spoopendyke.  "This  is  where  you  get  your  political 
information,  is  it?  This  is  the  source  of  your  intelligence 
on  national  affairs?  All  you  want  is  two  more  patterns 
and  a  bald  head  to  be  a  constitutional  lawyer  !  Three  over- 
skirts  and  a  pair  of  spectacles  would  make  you  a  supreme 
court  judge  !     What  d'ye  think  this  is  ?" 

"Isn't  it  right?"  faltered  Mrs.  Spoopendyke.  "Did  you 
read   from  the  ruffle  over  to  the  band   and  down  to   the 

gore " 

"Yes,  I  did,  didn't  I  ?"  squeaked  Mr.  Spoopendyke;  "and 
so  did  you,  didn't  you  ?    Do  you  know  what  you've  got  here?" 

"  Isn't  it  a  pat ' " 

"  Dod-gast  the  pattern  !  I  mean  the  print.  Part  of  it  is 
about  Garfield,  part  about  Conkling,  and  the  rest  is  a  dog 
fight  out  on  Long  Island.  Know  what  it  is  now  ?  Think 
you  can  understand  it,  now  I've  explained  it  to  you  ?  Oh, 
you  can  !  You've  got  brains  !  Some  day  I'm  going  to  run 
a  pipe  in  your  ear,  and  start  a  phosphorus  factory!"  And 
Mr.  Spoopendyke  danced  out  of  the  room,  leaving  it  strewn 
with  pattern  dust.  Q 

"I  don't  care,"  sobbed  Mrs.  Spoopendyke;  "it  read  all 
right,  and  the  skirt  fitted  so  nicely  that  1  supposed  the  arti- 
cles were  put  together  straight.  And  it  was  so  perfectly  nat- 
ural, anybody  might  make  the  same  mistake.  It's  so  like 
most  of  the  news  from  Washington  that  I've  been  expecting 
it  every  day."  And  Mrs.  Spoopendyke  overcast  the  sleeve, 
with  the  serene  conviction  that,  after  all,  you've  got  to  patch 
a  newspaper  into  a  pattern  to  get  at  the  actual  facts  some- 
times. 

He  Takes  the  Wife  of  His  Bosom  into  the  Sad  Sea  Waves. 

"  Now,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Spoopendyke,  as  he  bounced 
out  of  his  bathing-house  and  thumped  on  the  door  of  the 
one  occupied  by  Mrs.  Spoopendyke,  "  are  you  ready  ?  We 
must  hurry  into  the  water  and  get  out  again,  or  we  won't 
get  through  in  time  for  dinner." 

Mrs.  Spoopendyke  emerged,  bent  almost  double  and  shiv- 
ering with  the  cold. 

As  they  reached  the  beach,  Mr.  Spoopendyke  left  his  wife, 
and  boldly  strode  into  the  surf.  A  wave  broke  over  him, 
filling  his  eyes,  nose,  ears,  and  mouth,  and  then  he  strode  out. 

"What  are  you  standing  there  for,  eh?"  he  demanded. 
"  What  do  you  take  yourself  for — a  big  lighthouse?  Did  ye 
come  down  here  to  take  a  bath,  or  are  ye  waiting  for  some 
ship  to  tie  up  to  ?     What  is  the  matter  with  you,  anyway  ?  " 

"  I'm  afraid  of  the  waves,"  whimpered  Mrs.  Spoopendyke, 
"  they're  so  big." 

"  Oh  '  they're  too  big  for  you,  are  they  ? "  retorted  Mr. 
Spoopendyke.  "Wait  till  I  get  a  man  to  saw  you  off  a  little 
one.  Better  get  measui-ed  for  one  to  suit,  hadn't  ye?  It's 
the  big  waves  you  want,  I  tell  you.  Look  here?"  and  Mr. 
Spoopendyke  marched  boldly  into  the  sea  again.  Another 
wave  caught  him,  and  landed  him  high  and  dripping  on  the 
beach. 

"  Why  didn't  ye  come  when  I  called  ye  ?  What  d'ye 
want  to  make  me  walk  all  the  way  up  here  after  you  for  ?" 
shrieked  Mr.  Spoopendyke.  "  Are  you  waiting  to  be  launched 
like  a  ship  ?  Can't  you  walk  as  far  as  that  ?  What  are  ye 
hoisting  up  the  legs  of  your  pants  for  ?  They  ain't  skirts. 
Now  look  at  me.  See  how  I  go  in,  and  you  follow  me  when 
I  beckon  to  you.     Watch  me  now." 

Mr.  Spoopendyke  plunged  into  the  surf,  but  as  he  came  up 
he  missed  the  rope.  For  a  second  or  two  he  sprawled 
around,  and  then  began  to  yell.  Mrs.  Spoopendyke  eyed 
him  for  a  moment,  and  then  her  fears  for  him  overcame  her 
fears  for  herself,  and,  with  a  yell,  she  dashed  in  and  hauled 
him  out  by  the  hair.. 

"Dod-gast  the  water  !"  choked  Mr.  Spoopendyke  ;  "I'm 
full  of  the  measly  stuff.  So  you  got  in,  didn't  ye?  Let  go 
of  my  hair,  will  ye  ?  Let  go,  I  tell  ye  !  What  d'ye  think 
ye  are,  anyway— a  steam  barber  shop?  Going  to  let  go  of 
that  hair  some  time  ?  " 

But,  frightened  out  of  all  reason,  Mrs.  Spoopendyke  clung 
still,  and  hauled  Mr.  Spoopendyke  to  his  bathing-house. 

"  Oh,  if  I  hadn't  saved  you  !"  she  sobbed. 

"  Oh,  yes,  you  saved  me,  didn't  you  ?"  sneered  Mr.  Spoop- 
endyke. "All  you  want  is  four  air-tight  compartments  and 
two  sets  of  thole-pins  to  be  a  patent  life-raft.  Are  you  going 
to  let  go  of  that  hair?" 

And  as  she  released  him  they  went  to  th< 
ments. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 
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Could  Senator  Conkling  have  been  unanimously  and 
promptly  reelected  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  by  the 
Republican  members  of  the  New  York  Legislature,  after  his 
absurd  and  most  petulant  exhibition  of  resignation,  it  would 
have  been  regarded  by  him  and  accepted  by  the  country  as 
the  endorsement  of  his  party  and  personal  friends.  It  would 
have  been  that  and  nothing  more.  Not  to  be  so  promptly 
and  unanimausly  endorsed,  must  be  to  him  a  surprise  and  a 
mortification.  If  it  shall  turn  out  that  he  is  not  returned  to 
the  Senate,  then  he  must  accept  the  fact  as  a  rebuke  to  him. 
and  as  an  evidence  that  his  strength  in  New  York  is  not  so 
much  due  to  his  personal  greatness,  or  personal  popularity, 
as  to  the  fact  that  he  was  a  leader  within  the  Republican 
party,  and  his  power  was  from  a  patronage  that  belonged 
not  to  him  but  to  the  Administration.  Conkling  has  been 
disappointed  and  humiliated.  He  may  rally,  may  organize  a 
successful  campaign,  and  after  a  struggle  may  fight  his  way 
back  to  the  Senate.  If  he  can  do  this  he  will  have  regained 
his  prestige,  and  will  have  demonstrated  the  possession  of 
real  force,  and  may  jusLly  claim  it  as  evidence  of  political 
power.  If  he  fails,  and  does  not  regain  his  position,  his  fall 
will  be  permanent,  his  defeat  irretrievable,  and  Mr.  Conkling 
will  be  driven  back  to  private  life  profoundly  humiliated. 
If  in  this  struggle  he  shall  divide  and  destroy  his  party,  he 
will  pass  out  from  his  public  career  disgraced  and  forever 
dishonored.  He  has  taken  a  step  from  which  there  is  no 
retreat.  He  must  advance.  If  he  can  hold  a  majority  of 
the  Republicans  of  New  York  to  his  following,  triumph  over 
his  party  enemies,  over  Blaine,  his  personal  antagonist,  and 
over  the  Administration,  he  will  have  achieved  a  triumph 
to  which  the  annals  of  American  politics  present  no 
parallel.  We  do  not  believe  this  is  possible  to  Senator 
Conkling — we  do  not  believe  it  is  possible  to  any  man  in  a 
republic.  In  governments  where  all  men  are  of  equal  politi- 
cal rank,  and  where  the  ambitions  of  public  life  are  attaina- 
ble to  all,  or  at  least  where  all  may  struggle  for  them,  the  in- 
dividual must  be  preeminently  great  who  can  do  with  success 
that  which  Mr.  Conkling  has  undertaken.  The  senator,  in  his 
vanity,  has  allowed  himself  for  years  to  labor  under  a  grave 
misconception  of  his  true  relation  to  the  American  people  and 
of  his  own  popularity.  He  has  mistaken  the  adulation  of  friends 
and  admirers, the  sycophantic  representations  of  his  parasites 
and  the  flatteries  of  artful  and  selfish  office-holders,  personal 
followers,  and  party  expectants,  to  lead  him  altogether  astray 
in  reference  to  his  own  position.  He  has  been  so  hedged 
around  with  the  mercenary,  the  cowardly,  and  the  sycophantic 
that  he  has  not  heard  the  truth.  His  own  arrogant  and 
supercilious  deportment  has  driven  from  him  all  plain,  blunt, 
true  men — all  sincere  friends.  He  has  allowed  but  two  rela- 
tions to  be  held  toward  him — a  man  must  be  his  enemy  or 
his  slave.  Those  who  were  neither,  kept  aloof  from  him. 
Like  a  king,  he  has  been  hedged  about  by  panderers  and 
parasites,  by  mercenaries  and  soldiers  of  fortune.  Wrapped 
in  the  mantle  of  his  own  sublime  egotism,  he  was  the  only 
S'ew  York  that  did  not  know  that  he  had  more  ene- 
i'riends,  and  that  the  great,  sensible  heart  of  an 
■t  jnd  honest  public  opinion  did  not  throb  in  sym- 


pathy with  him.  The  good  and  great  Haroun  Al  Raschid, 
Caliph  of  Bagdad,  was  in  the  habit  of  going  among  his  peo- 
ple in  disguise,  and  thus,  coming  in  direct  contact  with  them, 
he  learned  their  sentiments  toward  himself,  and  found  out 
many  things  that  it  was  good  for  a  ruler  to  know.  Conkling 
has  all  his  latter  life  played  the  role  of  Lord  of  the  White 
Elephant,  and,  like  Sultan,  Shah,  or  Emir,  he  has  gone  forth 
among  the  people,  mounted  above  its  ivory  tusks,  and  had 
his  way  cleared  by  its  swaying  proboscis,  and  looked  down 
upon  the  people.  It  was  a  foolish  thing  for  him  to  resign  his 
seat  in  the  palanquin  and  come  down  among  the  walking 
mob.  He  had  forgotten  in  his  vanity  that  any  one  of  that 
mob  had  just  as  good  a  right  to  ride  the  elephant  as  him- 
self, and  that  all  except  his  own  attendants,  and  those  hehad 
smiled  upon  and  aided  in  his  time  of  power,  would  oppose 
his  remount.  He  failed  to  appreciate  that,  out  of  the  Senate, 
out  of  power,  with  no  patronage  to  distribute,  at  war  with 
the  Administration,  down  upon  the  lobby  level  at  Albany, 
fighting  the  enemies  that,  like  ubiquitous  Richmonds,  sprang 
up  on  every  side  of  him,  he  must  depend  upon  his  own 
strength  and  his  own  valor.  He  invited  the  conflict.  He 
challenged  the  field.  He  is  to-day  the  most  surprised  and 
disappointed  man  in  America.  That  surprise  comes  from 
being  made  to  realize  his  own  want  of  popular  strength,  and 
his  disappointment  comes  from  an  ascertainment  of  the 
utterly  worthless  character  of  those  whom  he  had  gathered 
about  him  and  depended  on  as  friends. 


The  late  President  of  the  United  States  has  dealt  the  re- 
tiring senator  from  New  York  a  tremendous  blow.  We  can 
not  say  that  it  is  not  a  fair  one.  During  all  his  four  years  of 
administration  the  lordly  Roscoe  made,  or  endeavored  to 
make,  the  President  feel  the  might  of  his  indignant  scorn. 
Not  only  into  political,  but  into  social  life  was  this  undigni- 
fied war  extended.  Not  only  at  the  capitol,  but  at  the  Presi- 
dential mansion  was  the  Chief  Executive  made  to  feel  the 
full  measure  of  the  senator's  magnificent  disdain.  And  now 
the  President  says  of  him  :  "  Poor  man  !  he  is  crazy  ;  he  is 
"a  monomaniac  on  the  subject  of  his  own  importance.  He 
"  is  so  impressed  with  his  own  greatness  that  it  has  become 
"  worse  than  an  eccentricity.  It  is  monomania.  That  is 
"  quite  a  common  phase  of  insanity,  and  the  malady  often 
"  takes  that  form.  Patients  often  imagine  they  are  some  dis- 
tinguished character,  or  a  superior  being.  There  are  over 
"  fifty  Presidents  in  the  insane  asylums.  Some  think  them- 
"  selves  a  Napoleon,  a  king,  a  czar,  Christ,  or  the  Almighty 
"himself.  Conkling  is  drifting  that  way."  It  would  be  a 
curious  thing  if  there  is  more  in  this  suggestion  than  is 
prompted  by  the  sarcasm  of  political  animosity.  It  is  a  cu- 
rious chapter  in  the  history  of  our  country,  this  ambition 
of  men  to  reach  the  Presidential  office.  The  political  shore 
is  strewn  with  the  wrecked  lives  of  some  of  our  greatest, 
best,  and  proudest  minds.  How  many  great  intellects  have 
bowed  down  and  died  because  of  their  inability  to  grasp  the 
honors  of  this  position,  we  may  never  know.  How  many 
have  gone  down  in  sorrow  to  the  grave  because  they  could 
not  achieve  the  Presidential  office,  we  can  only  surmise. 
Clay,  Webster,  Cass,  Calhoun,  Douglas,  Davis,  Greeley, 
Seymour,  Conkling,  Tilden,  Blaine,  and  all  the  members  01 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  are  illustrations  of 
blasted  hopes  and  defeated  Presidential  ambitions,  and  none 
reached  extreme  age.  It  is  another  curious  fact,  that  to  at- 
tain the  Presidential  office  was  equally  fatal.  Taylor  and 
Harrison  died  in  their  terms.  Lincoln  was  murdered.  Only 
two  survive — Grant  and  Hayes.  It  is  a  serious  thing 
to  be  bitten  by  the  tarantula  of  Presidential  ambition.  We 
agree  with  ex-President  Hayes  that  Conkling  has  it  bad. 
We  sincerely  hope  he  may  have  the  opportunity  afforded 
him  of  complete  recovery  by  a  permanent  retirement  from 
public  position. 

Some  months  ago,  in  Philadelphia,  one  Father  Barry,  a 
Roman  priest  of  the  infallible  church,  and,  from  his  name, 
presumably  one  of  the  Pope's  Irish,  caused  Miss  Scull, 
teacher  in  a  public  school,  to  be  prosecuted  for  teaching  to 
her  scholars  the  facts  in  history  concerning  the  Protestant 
reformation.  She  also  read  to  them  the  old,  well-known 
form  of  excommunication.  This  lady  was  triumphantly  ac- 
quitted and  reinstated.  Whereupon  Father  Barry  proceeded 
to  urge,  with  the  authority  of  his  church,  the  withdrawal  of 
all  Roman  Catholic  pupils  from  the  public  schools  of  Phila- 
delphia. He  succeeded  in  causing  the  withdrawal  of  three 
hundred  and  seventy-five  children.  This  fact  speaks  for  it- 
self. It  is  but  one  in  a  chain  of  evidence  illustrating  the  de- 
termination of  the  Roman  Church,  through  the  Pope's  Irish, 
to  either  control  our  system  of  public  schools  or  destroy  it. 
We  must  not  teach  history  to  children  born  in  America,  says 
the  impudent  priest  of  alien  birth,  unless  we  eliminate  from 
it  the  truths  concerning  the  most  important  events  in  the 
world.  This  arrogant  Irish  churchman  would  doubtless  pre- 
fer to  have  Catholic  history  taught ;  would  desire  to  have  the 
facts  of  history  accommodate  themselves  to  the  policy  of  this 
ambitious  and  aggressive  church,  by  suppressing  everything 
that  has  been  devilish  and  destructive  in  its  long  and  crimi- 
nal endeavor  to  dominate  the  governments  of  the  world. 
We  shall  look  forward  with  some  interest  to  see  what  Arch- 


bishop Wood  will  do  in  this  matter.  He  is  of  American 
birth  and  Quaker  lineage.  We  desire  to  know  whether  he 
will  think  it  practicable  to  suppress  the  villainies  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  through  its  long  and  bloody  career  ;  to  ig- 
nore its  crimes,  suppress  its  mistakes,  and  expurgate  from 
history  all  facts  that  are  not  creditable  to  the  vicious  men 
and  ambitious  prelates  that  have  from  time  to  time  con- 
trolled and  guided  its  acts.  All  such  efforts  are  in  vain — 
they  are  worse  than  useless.  This  church,  like  all  other 
human  institutions — and  it  is  nothing  more — will  be  com- 
pelled to  read  its  past  history,  to  regulate  its  present  con- 
duct, and  direct  its  future  course  in  the  full  blazing  light  of 
historical  facts.  These  historical  facts  will  be  taught  in  the 
free  schools  of  America  as  long  as  America  is  free. 


The  Argonaut  wants  twenty-nine  hundred  dollars,  and 
wants  it  bad.  Like  the  boy  at  the  woodchuck  hole,  with  the 
preacher  coming  to  dinner,  "  We  must  have  meat."  Certain 
people  in  this  city  have  become  enamored  of  the  fair  white 
pages  of  the  Argonaut,  and  its  mechanical  details.  They 
have  asked  us  to  do  their  work  for  them,  and  we  have  kindly 
complied.  The  work  has  grown  upon'us,  and  now  we  want 
a  new  and  more  powerful  engine,  another  press,  and  certain 
improvements  must  be  made  in  our*press-room.  So  we  want 
twenty-nine  hundred  dollars,  and  on  the  10th  of  July  the  bill 
will  be  due.  There  was  never  a  just  bill  (that  was  due) 
turned  away  unpaid  from  our  counter.  The  case  is  one  of 
pressing  necessity.  It  involves  our  financial  standing  with 
the  mercantile  agency  of  McKillop  &  Co.,  in  whose  books, 
as  we  are  informed,  we  now  rank  "A  1."  Unless  we  rate 
well  with  this  concern  we  are  compelled  to  pay  an  additional 
cent  a  pound  upon  our  paper,  and  an  increased  price  for  ink. 
Not  to  be  able  to  pay  this  demand  would  so  disturb  our 
equanimity  that  we  should  be  unable  to  do  ourselves  justice 
in  writing  about  the  Pope's  Irish,  or  any  other  of  our  fa- 
vorite topics.  Like  the  clergyman  who  could  not  preach 
except  with  a  double-eagle  in  his  pocket,  so  shall  we  be- 
come utterly  demoralized  unless  we  are  able  to  pay  two 
thousand  nine  hundred  dollars  on  the  10th  day  of  July. 
We  feel  a  delicacy  about  making  our  necessities  known  to 
Nicholas  Luning,  or  Lloyd  Tevis,  or  Boyd  &  Davis,  or 
Uncle  Harris,  or  any  other  of  the  benevolent  gentlemen  in 
San  Francisco  who  go  about  doing  good  by  giving  away 
their  money.  We  place  no  reliance  on  the  efficacy  of  prayer. 
The  churches  have  so  strained  themselves  in  getting  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  building  out  of  debt  that 
they  can  not  aid  us.  The  Hibernia  Bank  would  like  to  ad- 
vance us  the  money  upon  its  good  will  for  our  concern,  but 
the  by-laws  of  the  incorporation  prevent  it.  We  are  confi- 
dent that  we  are  named  as  residuary  legatee  in  the  wills  of 
several  rich  people  now  advanced  in  years,  but  their  deaths 
are  uncertain,  and  the  probate  proceedings  will  carry  the 
period  of  distribution  beyond  the  10th  of  July.  We  have  no 
mining  stock  upon  which  we  expect  a  dividend  before  that 
time.  There  is  not  sufficient  time  for  St.  Bridget's  or  St. 
Patrick's  church  to  give  us  a  fair,  or  for  the  Ancient  Order  of 
Hibernians  or  the  Sons  of  Erin  to  arrange  for  us  a  compli- 
mentary picnic.  So  we  have  determined  to  make  an  appeal 
to  our  American  countrymen,  and  beg  of  them  to  send  us 
each  four  dollars.  A  greenback  or  postal-order  directed  to 
our  editor  or  business  manager,  marked  "private  and  confi- 
dential," will  receive  our  personal  and  immediate  attention. 
Seven  hundred  and  twenty-five  new  subscribers  at  four  dol- 
lars each  will  make  just  two  thousand  nine  hundred  dollars, 
the  sum  so  urgently  in  request.  As  soon  as  we  receive  that 
amount  of  money,  we  will  notify  our  readers,  in  order  that 
the  further  continuance  of  subscribers  may  cease.  Seven 
hundred  and  twenty-five  additional  subscribers  will  also  add 
to  our  revenue.  This  increase  will  place  our  circulation  at 
a  point  where  the  Argonaut  will  be  thoroughly  self-support- 
ing, and  as  independent  as  any  weekly  journal  upon  the 
American  continent — a  point  where  it  will  dare  to  wage  war, 
aggressive  and  defensive,  upon  everything,  and  everybody, 
and  every  institution  that  is  not,  in  our  opinion,  thoroughly 
American  and  thoroughly  honest. 


The  week  has  given  two  local  events  of  significance  to  us 
residents  of  San  Francisco.  On  Saturday  last  Mr.  Claus 
Spreckels  entertained  his  friends  and  commercial  associates 
at  a  banquet ;  the  occasion  was  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone 
of  what  he  claims  is  to  be  the  most  extensive  and  complete 
sugar  refinery  in  the  world.  On  Tuesday  evening  the  friends 
of  Mr.  Samuel  Brannan  gave  him  a  complimentary  dinner 
at  the  Palace  Hotel,  in  honor  of  his  returfTfrom  a  two  years' 
absence  in  Mexico,  and  what  his  friends  please  to  say  is  a 
successful  business  venture  in  the  way  of  acquiring  lands  in 
Sonora  for  colonization  purposes.  When  the  reciprocity 
treaty  was  entered  into  between  the  Hawaiian  Government 
and  the  United  States,  Claus  Spreckels  had  the  sagacity  to 
perceive  and  the  enterprise  to  grasp  its  advantages.  He 
immediately  went  there,  bought  plantations,  purchased  crops, 
acquired  crown  lands,  introduced  water  for  irrigation,  built 
sugar-mills,  cultivated  the  king,  and  in  all  respects  identified 
himself  with  Hawaiian  interests.  Mr.  Spreckels  is  a  sugar- 
refiner,  and  these  things  were  done  in  pursuit  of  a  wise  bus- 
iness policy.     The  result  has  been  to  him,  and  to  those  with 
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whom  he  is  associated,  a  great  pecuniary  success,  and  Mr. 
Spreckels  and  his  company  have  become  one  of  the  strong 
financial  powers  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  interest  to  the 
city  and  to  the  community  is  great,  inasmuch  as  his  enter- 


has  not,  so  far,  been  met  with  the  earnest  determination  of 
the  authorities.  When  the  Government  shall  come  to  the 
point  of  determination,  this  mob  will  be  met,  not  with  read- 
ing riot  acts,  not  with  the  flat  side  of  sabres,  not  with  the 


prise  carries  with  it  the  encouragement  of  many  other  busi-  noise  and  flash  of  unloaded  guns,  but  with  the  stern  and 
ness  projects.  Our  farmers,  our  foundrymen,  merchants,  and  !  bloody  resolve  of  a  strong  government  resolute  to  restore 
mechanics  are  all  identified  in  the  development  of  the  sugar  order  and  enforce  the  law.  The  sooner  this  time 
industry.     He  constructs  within  our  city  limits,  subject  to    comes  the  better  it  will  be  for  Ireland,  for  England,  and  for 


taxation,  a  building  which,  with  its  wharves,  warehouses,  and 
appurtenances,  will  cost  $1,200,000,  and  will  employ  some 
$3,000,000  additional  as  capital  in  the  business.  To  find  a 
market  for  this  refined  sugar  he  must  sell  it  in  Arizona,  Ne- 
vada, New  Mexico,  and  elsewhere  beyond  our  borders.  Thus 
pushing  his  merchandise,  he  invites  the  trade  of  these  out- 
lying communities,  and  carries  the  produce  and  merchandise 
of  our  State  beyond  its  own  territory.  He  thus  contributes 
to  the  importance  of  our  city  and  port,  and  helps  to  develop 
all  the  healthful  industries  of  our  coast. 


The  enterprise  of  Mr.  Brannan  lies  in  another  direction. 
He  obtained  from  the  government  of  Mexico  the  concession 
of  a  large  grant  of  lands,  located  in  the  very  heart  of  Sonora 
— a  garden  spot,  as  represented  to  us  by  disinterested  travel- 
ers. His  scheme  is  to  colonize  these  lands  with  Americans, 
by  free  donations  of  farms.  He  proposes  to  obtain  his  emi- 
grants from  California,  Nevada,  Oregon,  and  the  Pacific 
Coast.  At  first  the  thought  suggests  itself :  We  have  no 
population  to  lose.  But  if  the  State  of  Sonora  in 
Mexico  presents  an  inviting  field  for  emigration,  those  who 
go  from  our  coast  will  always  turn  their  faces  toward  us  ; 
trade  and  commerce  will  grow  up  between  the  republics  to 
the  mutual  advantage  of  the  people  of  both.  Mr.  Brannan 
represents  the  kindest  of  feeling  as  existing  in  Mexico  toward 
Americans — a  willingness  to  encourage  intercourse  and  to 
promote  immigration.  Railroads  are  multiplying  ;  the  era 
of  pronunciamientos  and  revolutions  has  passed,  and  Mex- 
ico is  entering  upon  a  career  of  promised  prosperity.  Her 
trade  is  increasing  with  American  ports,  and  there  is  e very- 
indication  that  between  the  peoples  there  is  to  be  a  friendly 
and  neighborly  feeling.  This  is  strengthened  by  the  con- 
viction growing  up  among  intelligent  Mexicans  that  in  all 
these  railroad,  commercial,  and  immigration  schemes,  thereis 
no  element  of  annexation,  and  no  lurking  desire  on  the  part 
of  our  Government  to  extend  our  territory  by  acquiring 
theirs.  They  know  that  the  former  war  of  conquest  and  ter- 
ritorial aggrandizement  came  from  the  institution  of  slavery, 
which  no  longer  exists  to  curse  our  country  or  menace  theirs. 
In  two  years  from  now  the  railroad  will  be  completed,  and 
we  can  leave  San  Francisco  and  be  carried  by  rail  to  the 
City  of  Mexico.  Let  us  hope  that  with  that  country  we  may 
have  a  reciprocity  treaty,  and  that  in  two  years  Samuel  Bran- 
nan's  colonists  in  Sonora  will  be  sending  crude  sugar,  free  of 
duty,  to  Claus  Spreckels'  refiner)'  in  San  Francisco,  and  in 
return  he  may  be  sending  them  refined  sugar,  free  of  duty. 
These  things  are  more  important  to  our  people  than  whether 
Roscoe  Conkling  is  returned  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  or  whether  elections  occur  in  France  by  the  scrutin 
de  Uste,  or  whether  the  Pope  of  Rome  shall  maintain  his 
infallibility  and  civil  power  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber. 


the  world.  The  world  hopes  that  England  will  not  much 
longer  parley  with  criminals  bent  upon  appropriating  to  their 
own  use  property  that  does  not  belong  to  them. 


Premier  Gladstone,  it  is  reported,  is  to  be  retired  from 
public  life  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  a  title.  The  Earl  of 
Beaconsfield  climbed  the  same  ladder  to  fame.  Our  Presi- 
dents, warriors,  statesmen,  and  great  men  we  kick  down  and 
back  to  the  obscurity  of  private  life.  Republics  arc- ungrate- 
ful. America  has  not  to-day  a  living  hero — not  one  living 
man  to  whom  a  majority  of  its  people  are  grateful.  General 
Grant  came  very  near  permitting  himself  to  be  held  in 
grateful  and  honored  remembrance  ;  but  he  was  ambitious, 
and  we  slew  him. 

The  Land  League  of  Ireland  in  its  endeavor  to  secure 
land  reforms  through  illegal  means,  has  precipitated  a  part 
of  that  country  into  a  state  of  anarchy,  riot,  and  bloodshed. 
Every  cool-headed  and  intelligent  man  anticipated  this  re- 
sult. It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  Parnell  and  his  associate 
demagogues  in  Ireland,  in  America,  and  in  San  Francisco, 
intended  this  very  condition  of  things.  In  Tipperary  and 
elsewhere  land  agents  are  deliberately  murdered  because 
they  will  not  receive  and  receipt  for  rents  under  the  Griffiths 
valuation.  Tenants  entering  upon  farms  from  which  other 
tenants  have  been  ejected  are  killed.  Soldiers  have  been 
slain,  policemen  had  their  skulls  broken  with  stones,  owners 
of  land  driven  from  the  country,  the  law  set  at  defiance, 
and,  so  far  as  a  mob  of  infuriated  people  can  do  so,  they 
have  set  at  defiance  the  government  of  England  in  their 
locality.  This  is  the  legitimate  fruit  of  the  teachings  by 
priests  and  political  demagogues  of  the  doctrine  of  agra- 
rianism.  It  is  well  that  it  should  show  its  first  fruits  in  Ire- 
land, and  first  make  forcible  resistance  to  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land. There  is  no  other  country  in  the  civilized  world  that 
is  better  able  to  meet  this  resistance  and  overcome  it,  or 
that  will  be  more  certain  to  do  it  effectually  and  well.  An 
ignorant  and  brutal  mob  has  been  incited  by  a  gang  of 
criminal  demagogues  and  priests  with  sinister  purpose  to 
resist  the  enforcement  of  law  in  the  County  of  Tipperary. 
This  mob    has  inaugurated  riot,  murder,  and  misrule.     It 


Archbishop  Crokes,  one  of  the  Roman  Catholic  prelates  of 
Ireland,  made  what  the  papers  call  a  ''  stirring  speech"  the 
other  day.  In  it  he  solemnly  appealed  to  Gladstone  to  stop 
all  further  evictions.  "The  word  eviction,"  his  grace  re- 
marked, "is  scarcely  known  to  any  other  country  in  the 
world,  in  the  sense  that  it  is  used  here."  The  worthy  arch- 
bishop is  partly  wrong.  It  is  known  to  and  used  by  the  Ital- 
ians as  evi?icere,  by  the  Portuguese  as  evencer,  and  by  the 
French  as  evincer — meaning  in  every  case  "  to  dispossess  by 
"a  judicial  process  or  course  of  legal  proceedings  ;  to  expel 
"from;  to  compel  to  leave."  Even  if  Archbishop  Crokes 
be  not  familiar  with  these  tongues,  he  will  find  it  in  Latin, 
under  the  garb  of  evincere.  In  so  far,  therefore,  he  is 
wrong.  Wherein  he  is  right  is  in  that  part  of  his 
speech  where  he  states  that  the  word  "is  not  used 
elsewhere  in  the  sense  that  it  is  in  Ireland."  This 
is  very  true.  While  the  ejectment  of  people  who  do  not  pay 
their  rent  is  common  over  all  the  civilized  world,  it  is  gen- 
erally unaccompanied  by  deeds  of  violence  on  the  part  of 
those  ejected  and  their  friends.  Herein  lies  one  point  of 
difference.  In  other  countries,  when  such  people  resist  the 
process  of  law,  they  are  never  encouraged  in  their  resistance 
by  prelates,  and  organized  by  priests.  Herein,  it  will  be 
seen,  lies  another  point  of  difference.  In  other  countries, 
when  people  gather  in  thousands,  from  miles  around,  and 
attack  with  stones  and  clubs  the  officers  of  the  law,  it  is  not 
customary  to  read  the  "Riot  Act''  and  tap  them  gently  with 
the  flats  of  swords.  On  the  contrary,  such  misinformed  in- 
terpreters of  the  word  "  eviction "  would  doubtless  have  a 
few  grape-shot  and  musket-balls  furnished  them  free  of 
charge.  On  the  whole,  the  Archbishop  is  right  when  he  says 
that  the  Irish  interpretation  of  "  eviction  "  is  different  from 
that  known  elsewhere.  But  we  do  not  like  the  Irish  inter- 
pretation. 

TRe  horse-men  of  America  will  all  rejoice  at  the  triumph 
of  Mr.  Lorillard's  Itoquois  in  taking  the  prize  of  the  Derby. 
This  is  the  great  race  of  the  world.  To  win  the  "  blue  rib- 
bon "  is  to  attain  the  summit  of  horse  renown.  lroquoisha.s 
attained  the  apotheosis  of  racing  fame.  He  makes  his 
owner  a  reputation  more  lasting  than  that  attained  by  most 
statesmen,  and  one  that  is  envied  by  the  best  gentlemen  of 
Europe  and  America.  It  is  a  national  triumph,  and  makes 
us  all  proud  that  an  American-bred  colt  can  achieve  a  tri- 
umph over  all  the  stables  of  England  and  France.  We  of 
California  shall  not  rest  content  until  one  of  our  thorough- 
breds carries  away  the  blue  ribbon  of  the  English  Derby. 
Governor  Stanford  is  breeding  doubtless  to  that  end,  and 
would  be  willing  to  rest  his  reputation  upon  the  achievement 
of  two  transcontinental  railroads  and  becoming  a  "Derby- 
winner." 

The  manner  in  which  our  English  residents  take  the  vic- 
tory of  the  American  horse  can  not  but  excite  our  admira- 
tion. Some  say  :  "  Oh,  we're  glad  he  won."  If  this  is 
sincere,  it  can  be  set  down  to  that  English  spirit  of  fair  play 
which  likes  to  see  the  weaker  side  successful  in  war, 
and  the  stranger  successful  in  more  peaceful  contests. 
Others  somewhat  tartly  remark  :  "  Well,  he's  a  thorough- 
bred English  horse,  after  all ;  only  one  dash  of  American 
blood  in  him."  On  the  whole,  though,  they  take  it  good- 
humoredly.  There  is  a  marked  contrast  between  the  fair 
and  manly  way  with  which  the  English  horse-men  received 
their  defeat,  and  the  petty,  mean  devices  of  the  French  to 
insure  the  winning  of  the  recent  international  billiard  match 
by  their  champion,  Vignaux. 

Nast's  offense  of  placing  Gratz  Brown  at  the  tail  of 
Greeley's  coat  has  never  been  fully  condoned  by  us.  Hav- 
ing been  a  Greeley  Elector,  we  could  never  appreciate  the 
point  of  the  joke.  He  now  represents  Senator  Conkling  as 
a  hound  with  striding  gallop,  stretching  away  from  the  na- 
tion's capital,  and  Piatt  as  the  tip  of  Conkling's  tail,  which 
he  carries  between  his  legs,  in  his  race  to  private  life.  It  is 
very  funny,  and  we  appreciate  it  fully.  Circumstances  alter 
cases. 

The  New  York  Nation  illustrates  how  small  and  con- 
temptible our  Conkling  quarrel  must  seem  to  those  of  other 
countries  by  the  following  :  "  Fancy  the  British  press  and 
nation,  and  the  House  of  Commons  absorbed  for  months,  to 
the  neglect  of  all  other  business,  in  a  row  between  Gladstone 
and  John  Bright  over  the  collectorship  of  Liverpool ;  or  the 
French  chambers  brought  to  a  deadlock  owing  to  a  differ- 
ence between  Grevy  and  Gambetta  about  the  sub-prefecture 
of  the  Seine-Inferieure." 
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San  Francisco,  June  1,   1881.— Messrs.   Tevis,   Hearst, 
Greathouse,  Bagget,  Neilson,  and  others,  editors  of  the  Ex- 
aminer— GENTLEMEN  :  In  your  very  valuable   and  highly 
Democratic  journal  you  have  been  making  certain  charges 
against  the  Governor   of  California.     The  Argonaut,  with 
that  magnanimity  and  sense  of  justice  that  ever  distinguish 
it  in  the  discussion  of  public  men  and  public  measures  ;  with 
that  utter  impartiality  and   independence  which  it  always 
brings  to  the  discussion  of  public  affairs,  has  been  led   to 
think  there  were  some  grounds  for  your  assault  upon  His  Ex- 
cellency the  Governor  of  our  commonwealth.     The  Argo- 
naut, recognizing  the  high  personal  character  of  the  gentle- 
men who  adorn,  by  their  social  standing,  their  intellectual 
qualities,  and  their  unselfish  disinterestedness  in  the  man- 
agement of  public  affairs,  the  position  as  editors  of  so  influ- 
ential and  valuable  a  Democratic  journal,  has  been  disposed 
to  pay  some  attention  to  your  charges,  and  thinks  it  possible 
that   even   a  Republican    official   might  not  be  altogether 
blameless  in  the  discharge  of  his  public  duties.     If  the  Ar~ 
gonaut  understands  the  Examiner,  the  charge  is  preferred 
that  Governor  Perkins,  as  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Goodall, 
Perkins  &  Co.,  agents  of  the  steamship  line  incorporated  un- 
der the  name  of  the  "  Pacific  Coast    Steamship  Company," 
has,  in  his  appointments,  and  in  the  general  discharge  of  his 
official  duties,  subordinatedVthe  interests  of  the  State  to  the 
interests  of  the  company.     That  his  appointment  of  Captain 
Knight  in  the  place  of  Captain  Blanding,  as  Harbor  Com- 
missioner, is  an  evidence  of  that  fact.     If  this  is  so,  it  is  bad 
— very  bad  indeed,  and  Governor  Perkins  ought,  when  he 
goes  out  of  office,  to  be  succeeded  by  Governor  Hearst,  one 
of  the  Examiners  editors.    The  Argonaut,  however,  desires 
to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  Governor  Perkins  is  a 
Republican,  elected  by  Republican  votes,  expected  to  ap- 
point Republicans  to  office,  and  that  Captain  Blanding  is  a 
Democrat ;  that  Captain  Knight  is  a  Republican,  president 
of  a  Republican  club,  recommended  by  the  Republicans  of 
Alameda  County  ;  that  he  is  an  honest  man  and  a  compe- 
tent man  ;  that  he  will  make  quite  as  good  an  officer  as  has 
Captain    Blanding ;    that   the   probabilities  are  that   when 
the    sea  wall    comes    to    be    measured,    and   Mr.  Crane's 
report  is  examined,  the  retiring  of  Captain  Blanding  from 
the  presidency  and  management  of  this  commission,  and  the 
substitution  in  his  place  of  Captain  Knight,  will  not  be  found 
to  have  worked  any  serious  injury  to  the  public  service.  The 
editor  of  the  Argonaut  is  informed  that  the  governor  owns 
no  stock  in  the  Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Company,  except  as 
a  member  of  the  firm  of  Goodall,  Perkins  &  Co.  ;  that  the 
firm  holds  a  minority  of  that  stock,  and  acts  only  as  agents 
of  the  company  ;  that  the  majority  of  the  stock  is  owned  by 
Democrats  ;  that  a  majority  of  the  board  of  directors  are 
Democrats  ;  that  Louis  McLane,  Mr.  Babcock,  Peter  Dono- 
hue,  Johnny  Rosenfield,  and   other  leading  Democrats  are 
principal  stockholders  ;  that  if  there  is  any  subrogation  of 
public  to  private  interests,  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  Demo- 
crats we  have  named.     The  charge  that   Governor  Perkins 
uses  the  pilots,  and  receives  a  percentage  from  them,  is  an- 
swered by  the  fact  that  there   are  twenty-five  tugs  on  the 
bay ;  that  Governor  Perkins  owns  an  interest  in  only  two  of 
them  ;  that  all  have  the  same  privileges  and  the  same  rela- 
tion to  pilots  ;  that  nearly  all  the  pilots  are  Democrats ;  that 
only  one  change  has  been  made  in  six  years  ;  that  the  Pilot 
Commissioners, the  pilots,  the  ship-owners, and  the  merchants 
have  found  no  fault  with  Governor  Perkins,  nor  with  the  ex- 
isting condition  of  things.      In  reference  to  supplying  ships 
with  water  by  the  firm  of  which  Mr.  Perkins  is  a  member, 
the  answer  is  apparent  when  it  is  known  that  this  firm  has 
no  monopoly  of  the  business,  and  that  every  citizen  of  San 
Francisco  is  at  liberty  to  supply  ships  with  sailors'  materials, 
rations,  water,  or  anything  else  that  may  be  purchased  from 
them  or  obtained    through    them.       The    appointment  as 
Harbor  Commissioner  of  an  employee  of  a  steamship  com- 
pany subject  to  the  control  of  the  Commission,  may  be  a  just 
subject  of  criticism,  but  can  not  be  regarded  as  at  all  con- 
clusive of  any  dereliction  of  duty  upon  the  part  of  the  Gov-* 
ernor  until  it  is  ascertained  that  he  unduly  favors  his  former 
employers.     As  Captain  Knight  does  not  enter  upon  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties  for  a  year,  we  may  not  anticipate  any 
immediate  trouble  in  this  direction. .    It  is  hinted  that  Mr. 
Tevis  is  interested,  and  that  very  largely,  in  contracts  along 
the  water-front ;    that   Mr.  Hearst  expects  the  Democratic 
nomination    for  governor;    that    Greathouse    &:    Blanding 
are  interested  in  the  legal  business  incidental  to  this  Com- 
mission ;  that  Mr.  Blanding,  of  Greathouse  &  Blanding,  is' 
a  son  of  his  father  and  son-in-law  to    Mr.  Tevis  ;    that  a 
cousin,  or  nephew,  or  brother-in-law  is  managing  the  dredges ; 
that  Mr.   Greathouse  is  cousin  to  the  senior  editor  ;   that 
the  whole  thing  is  a  family  affair,  and  that  the  removal  of  Cap- 
tain Blanding  accounts  for  all  this  Democratic  storm  along 
the  water-front.     The  editor  of  the  Argonaut  calls  the  at- 
tention of  the  editors  of  the  Examiner  to  these  points,  and 
begs  that  proper  consideration  may  be  given    them  in  any 
future  editorial  comments  in  this  direction. 

Very  respectfully,  Editor  Argon 
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VANITY    FAIR. 
A  Novel  with  a  Hero,  by  Clara   Breakpeace    Belle. 

CHAPTER  I. 

It  was  a  morning  in  May,  1881.  Perfume  arose 
from  the  flowers  in  the  pattern  of  the  carpet  in  Miss 
Affluenzi's  boudoir  and  from  the  trailing  vines  em- 
broidered on  the  muslin  curtains.  It  was  not  a 
balmy  odor,  however,  that  permeated  the  air  near  by 
a  bottle  on  the  dressing-case,  for  it  was  pungent,  and 
came  from  a  hair-bleaching  fluid  which — but  no  mat- 
ter. The  golden  hair  of  Miss  Affluenzi  was  in  har- 
mony with  her  blue  eyes,  her  delicately-tinted  skin 
and  her  rounded  figure,  which  was  willowy  and  bil- 
lowy because  it  was  encased  in  one  of  the  new  lat- 
tice-work corsets.  She  was  a  creature  with  bewitch- 
ing tendencies.  She  would  have  told  you  so  herself, 
as  she  sat  negligently  in  front  of  her  mirror,  dressed 
for  the  forenoon. 

She  wore  a  tea  gown  of  white  cashmere,  the  entire 
front  of  which  was  painted  by  hand  in  a  tangled  mass 
of  buds,  blossoms  and  leaves.  Her  hair  was  cut 
short  from  temple  to  temple,  and  curled  in  short, 
heavy  rings  all  over  the  crown  of  her  head,  while  at 
the  back,  low  in  the  nape  of  her  neck,  was  a  Grecian 
coil,  in  which  was  stuck  a  high  Spanish  comb  of 
Rhine  pebbles  and  cut  steel.  She  wore  white  lace 
stockings  drawn  over  pink  silk  ones,  and  her  feet 
were  pinched  by  low  bronze-colored  slippers.  Brace- 
lets of  hammered  gold,  flat  in  shape,  were  on  her 
wrists,  and  on  her  fingers  were  several  rings  with 
solitaire  diamonds  set  even  with  the  surface. 

"  Count  Bazook  is  in  the  parlor,  miss,"  said  a 
maid,  who  entered.  "  He  wants  to  know  can  he  see 
you." 

Miss  Affluenzi  removed  the  bracelets  and  rings,  so 
as  to  make  the  Count  believe  that  her  toilet  was  bap- 
hazard  and  incomplete  ;  but  the  fact  was,  she  couldn't 
fool  him  about  that  twenty-five- dollar  gown  and  the 
elaborate  make-up  of  her  head,  for  he  was  a  dress- 
maker in  disguise. 

But  we  digress. 

CHAPTER    II. 

Count  Bazook  had  called  to  invite  Miss  Affluenzi  to 
a  matinee.  Three  hours  later  she  was  on  her  way 
with  him  to  the  theatre.  Her  dress  was  of  dark -blue 
surah  satin  shot  with  gold  and  dotted  with  brocaded 
stars.  The  double  skirt  was  looped  up  on  one  side, 
and  had  a  train  caught  up,  Watteau-fashion,  in  the 
back.  The  bodice  had  a  round  basque  and  a  small, 
pointed  hood,  while  a  belt  was  fastened  around  the 
waist  with  a  buckle  of  Rhenish  pebbles,  to  which  was 
suspended  a  chateline  of  old  silver.  The  sleeves  were 
half  long,  finished  with  flutings  and  lace.  Her  poke 
bonnet  was  pronounced  in  shape,  fitting  closely  at 
the  sides  of  the  head,  and  towering  high  above  the 
crown.  It  was  trimmed  with  two  full,  long,  double 
ostrich  plumes,  disposed  on  the  front  of  the  crown  to 
hide  the  quills,  and  sweeping  around  at  each  side. 
There  was  also  an  Alsace  bow  of  wide  ribbon,  with 
strings  to  match.  The  lining  was  dark-blue  shirred 
satin.  Her  hair  was  plainly  dressed,  with  scallops 
across  the  forehead  and  braids  looped  behind. 
Twisted  around  her  throat  and  tucked  into  her  bosom 
was  a  coquettish  scarf  of  Spanish  gauze  edged  with 
lace.  Her  long  gloves  of  drab  satin  thread,  em- 
broidered on  the  backs,  reached  nearly  to  her  elbows. 
Her  gaiters  were  low-heeled,  and  her  stockings  red. 
She  carried  a  sunshade  of  black  surah  lined  with 
red.  From  the  top,  covering  one  of  the  gores,  was  a 
wild  spray  of  poppies  combined  with  wild  grass.  On 
the  carved  black  handle  were  two  bows  of  shaded  red 
ribbon.  She  walked  huggingly  close  to  the  count, 
in  the  manner  now  in  vogue  with  giddy  girls  in  the 
daytime,  leaning  ravishingly  against  his  arm,  but 
without  clasping  it.  At  the  same  time  she  gazed  with 
great  wistfulness  and  frequency  up  into  his  face. 
The  play  was  "  Felicia."  Some  of  the  dialogue  in  it 
was  so  "  pronounced  "  that  one  of  the  characters,  an 
innocent  girl,  was  sent  out  of  the  theatre  so  that  she 
might  not  be  spoiled  by  it ;  but  the  audience  stayed. 
When  it  was  over,  the  Count  and  Miss  Affluenzi 
leaned  hard  against  each  other  all  the  way  to  her 
home.  He  stepped  inside  the  hall-door  and  hugged 
her  with  sudden  violence. 

"Oh,  my  goodness  ! "  she  exclaimed.  There  was  a 
sound  of  snapped  steel. 

"Vat  is  ze  mattaire?"  he  asked  shrugging  his 
shoulders  up  to  the  towering  tops  of  his  ears. 

"Nothing,  count,"  she  murmured,  blushing, 
"  nothing." 

"Ah  !  Vould  zat  I  could  encircle  zat  lovely  waist 
for  evaire  !  "  said  the  nobleman. 

That  settled  it.     They  were  betrothed. 
CHAPTER   III. 

"A  countess,"  said  Miss  Affluenzi  to  herself,  next 
day,  as  she  gazed  into  the  mirror,  "and  don't  let  it 
elude  your  memory." 

She  expected  the  count  to  call  that  afternoon,  and 
got  herself  up  to  crush  him  with  her  beauty.  She 
wore  the  new  contrivance  called  a  chenille  jersey. 
The  waist  of  this  remarkable  garment  is  made  to  fit 
any  figure  by  means  of  fine  India  rubber,  which  is 
intermixed  with  the  chenille,  making  the  waist  set  as 
well  as  when  made  of  silk  knitting,  but  at  the  same 
time  presenting  a  soft,  undulous  surface  that  is  rav- 
ishing to  look  at,  and  even  more  so  to  touch.  This 
one  was  light  blue,  and  came  close  to  her  throat  and 
wrists,  without  lace  or  anything  else  intervening  be- 
twixt its  soft  surface  and  her  lightly  powdered  skin. 
,  It  was  worn  over  a  black  silk,  reaching  down  smoothly 
over  the  hips.  The  silk  dress  was  trimmed  on  the 
skirt  with  revers  and  broad  ends  of  fine  white  gui- 
pure lace.  The  toilet  appeared  very  simple,  and  for 
that  reason  very  elegant,  but  the  lace  made  it  so 
costly  that  Papa  Affluenzi  had  growled  loud  and  long 
over  the  bill.  It  was  also  rich  in  embroidery.  On 
the  top  of  the  skirt,  replacing  the  drapery,  was  a 
large  baby  bow,  drawn  together  in  the  center,  the 
loops  reaching  to  the  middle  of  the  skirt  and  the 
broad  ends  extending  to  within  about  six  inches  of 
the  lower  part.  The  bow  was  of  surah,  in  shaded 
blue.  Her  kid  shoes  were  low,  without  gloss,  and 
with  ribbon  bows  in  front ;  and  her  stockings  were 
black,  with  steel  embroidery  over  the  instep  and 
ankles.  Her  hair  was  dressed  in  a  fluffy  style,  her 
eyebrows  were  penciled  sharply  (for  she  was  in  a  sub- 
dued indoor  light),  her  lips  were  carmine,  and  two 
bright  blush  spots  were  placed  high  up  on  her 
cheeks.  A  turde  in  gold  and  enameled  steel  was 
stuck  in  her  hair,  and  she  wore  onyx  jewelry, 

She  received  the  count  in  the  parlor,  and  was  coy 
and  shy,  doing  it  very  neatly,  considering  how  many 
years  it  had  been  since  she  had  felt  that  way  for  true. 
At  first  they  sat  at  both'  ends  of  a  ridiculously  long 
sofa,  and  then  in  the  middle,  but  they  were  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  sofa,  and  a  great  deal  nearer,  when 
Papa  Affluenzi  entered  to  tremolo  music.  They  flew 
apart  without  anybody  pulling  the  string.  But  the 
old  man  kicked. 


"  Papa,"  the  girl  pleaded,  "  this  is  Count  Bazook. 
He  has  asked  for  my  hand." 

"  Well,  Bazook,"  the  stern  old  man  roared,  "  you 
can't  have  my  daughters  hand,  but  I'll  tell  you  what 
I'll  do—  there's  nothing  mean  about  me — I'll  give  you 
plenty  of  my  right  boot." 

Count  Bazook  said  he  didn't  want  it  ;  yet  he  got 
it,  all  the  way  to  the  front  door  and  down  the  steps. 

CHAPTER    IV. 

They  eloped,  of  course.  They  started  west  by  rail. 
Miss  Affluenzi  wore  a  traveling  dress  of  serge  in  a 
tiny  shepherdess  check  pattern,  dark-drab  in  color. 
Her  wrap,  of  the  same  material  as  the  dress,  was  a 
cloak  shape,  with  wing-like  sleeves.  Her  gloves  were 
of  the  new  English  style,  of  almost  transparent  silk, 
showing  a  faint  color  of  her  hand  through  the  mate- 
rial. Her  hat  was  a  leghorn,  covered  with  a  shirring 
of  cream-colored  Spanish  lace,  and  trimmed  with  a 
wreath  of  shaded  roses.  By  her  side  hung  a  mou- 
choir  muff,  or  jacket,  of  dark  satin  covered  with  lace, 
flowers,  and  satin  ribbon.  Her  dress  was  cut  with  a 
close-fitting,  cuirass-shaped  form,  and  was  devoid  of 
trimming  save  the  buttons,  which  were  of  elaborately 
carved  dark  pearl.  The  eloping  couple  had  planned 
to  get  off  the  train  at  a  wayside  station,  have  the  mar- 
riage knot  tied,  and  resume  their  journey  eastward. 
Their  conversation  turned  on  the  fashions  in  women's 
dress.     The  count  was  glib  on  the  subject 

"  Ze  prettiest  toilet  I  hafe  seen  zis  spring,"  he  said, 
"  vas  of  white  vivogne,  emproidered  wiz  a  delicate 
Grecian  design  in  silvaire  t'reads.  Ze  drapings  vare 
caught  up  wiz  silvaire  buckles,  and  ze  full,  short- 
vaisted  bodice  vas  made  in  ze  Directoire  style.  Ze 
deep  collaire  vas  richly  emproidered.  Ze  sleeves  vare 
puffed  at  ze  top,  then  closely  laced  all  ze  vay  down 
ze  back  of  ze  sleeve  to  ze  elbow,  vare  zay  meet  long 
lace  mitts." 

"I  think  the  sweetest  thing  I've  seen  in  party 
dresses,"  said  the  girl,  "  was  of  pale-pink  satin,  with 
a  plaslern  of  dark  ruby-colored  stamped  velvet  The 
waist  was  rounded  in  front  and  cut  square  in  the 
neck,  the  trimming  being  an  elaborate  passementerie 
of  pearls.  A  band  of— but  what's  the  use  of  explain- 
ing it  to  a  man?    You  couldn't  understand  it" 

"Nevaire  you  mind,"  he  said  ;  "go  on  wiz  ze  ex- 
planations." 

■■Well,  I  was  going  to  say  that  a  band  of  pearl 
passementerie  was  set  up  at  the  back  of  each  of  the 
elbow  sleeves,  which  were  finished  with  plaited  ruffles 
of  the  satin,  headed  with  narrow  bands  of  the  passe- 
menterie. Oh,  count,  dear,  it  was  lovely.  I  want 
one  like  it  ever  so  much." 

"I  vill  make  you  von,"  the  count  impulsively  re- 
plied. 

"  You  mean  you  will  buy  me  one." 

"  No,  no,  no — make  you  von.  You  forget  zat  I  am 
a  dress-makaire,  and " 

He  checked  himself,  but  it  was  too  late.  His  en- 
thusiasm had  betrayed  him.  She  seized  his  left  hand 
and  scrutinized  the  thumb.  It  bore  the  ineffaceable 
pricks  of  a  needle. 

"Deceiver  !  "  she  ejaculated. 

"  Well,  never  mind,"  he  replied,  in  good  English  ; 
"  I'm  not  a  count,  and  not  even  a  Frenchman  ;  but 
I  am  an  A  number  one  dress-maker,  and  the  French 
accent  I  have  cultivated  would  deceive  a  Parisian. 
Let's  hitch  all  the  same,  and  set  up  the  biggest  man- 
dress-maker  establishment  on  the  face  of  America." 

Did  she  forgive  him  ?  Not  much.  Did  she  be- 
come his  bride?  Oh,  no.  Did  she  scratch  his  face? 
Well,  yes.  Did  she  get  off  at  the  next  station  and 
take  a  return  train?  It  is  so  alleged. — Cincinnati 
Enquirer. 

At  seventeen  a  girl  thinks  often  of  love  ;  delights 
in  love  songs  ;  fills  Moore's  poems  with  pencil  marks  ; 
thinks  Byron's  face  beautiful ;  eats  little  in  company. 
At  eighteen  still  thinks  a  great  deal  of  love ;  would 
care  nothing  for  poverty,  providing  she  had  a  lover 
who  adored  her  ;  indeed,  would  rather  be  poor  than 
rich,  were  she  united  to  the  ideal  whom  she  has  not 
yet  met.  Still  reads  a  great  deal  of  poetry  and 
novels  which  deal  largely  with  love  and  the  death  of 
heroines;  passionately  fond  of  children.  At  nineteen 
a  little  more  critical ;  finds  some  of  the  poetry  that 
pleased  her  last  year  a  little  weak  ;  looks  about  for 
steadier  authors  than  her  old  favorites,  dances  every 
dance  in  a  ball,  and  is  not  quite  so  particular  as  to 
the  men  who  are  introduced  to  her.  At  twenty  she 
is  not  so  sure  whether,  after  all,  it  would  not  be  best 
to  be  an  old  man's  darling.  Nevertheless  she  flirts 
more  uniformly ;  all  her  shyness  is  gone  ;  and  she 
enjoys  her  food  whether  people  are  looking  at  her  or 
not.  At  twenty-one  her  belief  in  old  men  is  strong  ; 
she  has  lost  prejudice  in  favor  of  poverty  and  cottages, 
yet  she  would  not  insist  upon  money  were  her  ideal 
to  present  himself.  At  twenty-two  thinks  her  younger 
sister  rather  forward  in  her  manners,  particularly  with 
young  men. 

For  the  benefit  of  our  lady  readers  we  will  briefly 
describe  the  principal  toilets  in  Le  Monde  ou  Von 
s'ennuie,  the  latest  Parisian  success.  Mademoiselle 
Lloyd  wears  a  dress  of  Baltic-blue  brocade,  with 
three  flat  plaits  in  front ;  panels  of  amber  beads  and 
mother-of-pearl  forming  femleaves  ;  corsage  trimmed 
en  chaie,  with  the  same  fern  leaves  forming  a  point  at 
the  back  ;  train  of  Baltic  damask  lined  with  orange 
satin.  In  the  second  act,  Mademoiselle  Reichem- 
berg  wears  a  dress  of  turquoise  damask  covered  in 
front  with  a  profusion  of  Malines  lace,  ball  of  silver, 
and  flots  of  turquoise  satin  ;  court  mantle  of  turquoise 
damask,  lame  iargent ;  pouf  of  pale-blue  feathers  in 
the  hair.  Mademoiselle  Martin,  one  of  iheprecieus 
ses  radicates,  wears  an  astonishing  shaded  pelisse- 
color  of  amber  and  otter-skin  and  forming  a.fouilli, 
of  lace  and  plissce  ;  dress  of  Louis  XV.  brocade,  rose 
aurore,  trimmed  with  old-rose  velvet ;  train  trimmed 
with  beads  ;  corsage  trimmed  with  lace. 


The  fashion  of  ladies  kissing  each  other  by  way  of 
friendly  salutation  is  all  out  of  fashion  now.  When 
two  ladies  meet  they  touch  each  other's  finger-tips, 
faintly  murmur,  "  So  glad, "  smile  as  sweetly  as  wo- 
men can  smile  on  each  other,  and  pass  on.  Thus, 
says  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  there  is  no  longer  dan- 
ger of  their  complexion  being  kissed  off  in  spots. 


A  very  sweet  agony,  says  the  New  Haven  Register, 
is  for  a  young  lady  to  decorate  a  miniature  broad- 
sword and  forward  it  to  her  best  gentleman  friend. 
This  does  not  signify  a  direct  cut.  It  is  the  old  story, 
"  No  knife  can  cut  our  love  in  twain."  How  quite. 
How  awfully  quite  quite. 


Nineteen  couples  were  divorced  at  the  recent  term 
of  the  Maine  Supreme  Court  in  Belfast.  Even  in 
Belfast,  says  the  Norristown  Herald,  the  marriage 
knot  doesn't  always  make  a  belle  fast. 


THE   INNER    MAN. 

No  article  on  tea  could  omit  mention  of  Doctor 
Johnson  and  his  great  partiality  for  that  beverage. 
In  his  review  of  Hanway's  "  Tea  and  its  Pernicious 
Consequences,"  he  proclaims  himself  as  "a  hardened 
and  shameless  tea-drinker,  who  has  for  many  years 
diluted  his  meals  with  only  the  infusion  of  this  fasci- 
nating plant ;  whose  kettle  has  scarcely  time  to  cool ; 
who  with  tea  amuses  the  evening,  with  tea  solaces 
the  midnights,  and  with  tea  welcomes  the  morning." 
"  Bozzy  "  says  that  he  supposes  no  one  ever  enjoyed 
with  more  relish  the  fragrant  leaf  than  Johnson.  The 
quantities  he  drank  of  it  at  all  hours  were  so  great 
that  his  nerves  must  have  been  uncommonly  strong 
not  to  have  been  extremely  relaxed  by  such  an  intem- 
perate use  of  it  It  is  related  of  him,  but  not  by  Bos- 
well,  that  while  on  his  Scotch  tour  the  Dowager  Lady 
MacLeod,  having  repeatedly  helped  him  until  she  had 
poured  out  sixteen  cups,  then  asked  him  if  a  small 
basin  would  not  be  more  agreeable  and  save  him 
trouble.  ' '  I  wonder,  madame, "  he  answered,  roughly. 
"  why  all  the  ladies  should  ask  me  such  questions. 
It  is  to  save  themselves  trouble,  madame,  and  not 
me."  On  another  occasion  he  said:  "What  a  de 
lightful  beverage  must  that  be  that  pleases  all  pal 
ates  at  a  time  when  they  can  take  nothing  else— 
at  breakfast."  Croker  mentions  that  the  doctor's 
teapot  held  two  quarts.  Five-o'clock  tea  is  by  no 
means  a  modern  invention.  It  is  of  Swiss  ori- 
gin, and  is  mentioned  in  the  "  Almanach  des  Gour- 
mands. "  ' '  About  five  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  lady 
of  the  house  makes  in  the  middle  of  the  draw- 
ing-room some  very  strong  tea,  softened  by  a  few- 
drops  of  very  rich  cream  ;  slices  of  bread  and  butter 
are  served  with  it.  Such  is  the  Swiss  tea  in  all  its 
simplicity  ;  but  in  rich  houses  there  are  added  cakes, 
preserved  fruits,  and  even  ices.  It  is  served  every  day, 
and  it  is  the  only  meal  to  which  strangers  are  in- 
vited." The  well-known  stinginess  of  the  Swiss 
renders  this  extremely  probable.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  tea  was  better  in  those  days  than  it  is  now 
or  a  short  time  ago.  One  shudders  on  recalling  to 
mind  the  appalling  mixture  contained  in  the  hotel 
teapots.  There  is  an  old  story  that  the  English  gov- 
ernment once  allowed  three  criminals,  condemned  to 
death,  to  choose  between  being  hanged  or  to  live  ex- 
clusively on  tea,  coffee,  or  chocolate,  without  adding 
any  other  nourishment  whatever  or  being  permitted 
to  drink  any  other  liquid.  They  accepted,  and  drew 
lots  for  the  drink.  The  one  who  lived  on  chocolate 
died  in  eight  months.  The  one  who  lived  on  coffee 
lasted  two  years.  But  the  man  of  tea  enjoyed  ex- 
istence for  three  years.  Balzac,  in  telling  this  story, 
adds  details  of  the  particular  way  in  which  each  died  ; 
but  they  would  hardly  be  welcome  at  the  dinner  or 
breakfast  table. 

Miss  Julia  Ward  Howe  went  to  take  tea  with  the 
Carlyles  in  1843,  and  says  concerning  her  visit  in  The 
Critic:  "  Our  host  received  us  with  a  certain  rough 
hospitality,  and  entertained  us  with  a  somewhat 
rambling  conversation  until  tea  was  announced.  The 
tea-table  was  very  simple  in  its  appointments.  I  re- 
member among  these  two  small  glass  saucers,  con- 
taining preserves  of  some  sort,  which  Carlyle  offered 
to  us,  saying  :  '  Perhaps  you  can  eat  these;  I  never 
eat  that  "things  myself.'  His  chief  demand  was,  in- 
deed upon  the  teapot.  The  tea  was  very  strong,  and 
mostly  or  wholly  green.  -Mr.  Carlyle  drank  four 
cups  of  this,  and  under  its  stimulating  influence  be- 
gan to  pour  forth  a  stream  of  brilliant  and  varied 
talk.  The  fire  of  his  eye  was  remarkable,  and  to  it 
corresponded  a  certain  glow  on  his  cheek,  which 
seemed  a  brightness  rather  than  a  color." 

Mr.  fules  Claretie  gives  us  a  picture  of  a  five- 
o'clock  tea  at  Mr.  Legouve's.  These  afternoon 
lunches  are  now  all  the  fashion.  You  sip  tea,  you 
taste  a  sandwich,  drink  a  cup  of  chocolate,  and  talk 
literature  and  art.  "The  'five-o'clock'  of  Mr.  Er- 
nest Legouve"  was  a  charming  affair.  During  two 
hours,  thanks  to  this  spicy  portraitist,  to  this  best  of 
story-tellers  and  best  of  readers,  we  lived  in  the  inti- 
macy of  men  who  are  no  more.  Eugene  Sue,  Pleyel, 
Chateaubriand,  Ballanche  passed  before  our  eyes. 
Augier  was  present,  so  were  Camille  Doucet,  Paul  de 
Remusat,  Gounod,  and  Schoelcher.  But  it  was  Eu- 
gene Sue  who  lived  again  and  was  present.  It  was 
he  who  came  back  into  the  room  where  we  were,  and 
revisited  the  house  in  the  Rue  Saint  Marc  where  he 
was  always  so  fraternally  received." 

The  variety  and  quantity  of  mushrooms  consumed 
in  the  United  States  are  almost  incredible.  French 
mushrooms  are  now  imported  in  cans  likeFrench  peas. 
They  are  preserved  in  a  sort  of  light  pickle.  Italian 
mushrooms  are  brought  over  dried.  The  French 
mushrooms  are  used  whole  to  garnish  dishes,  while 
the  dried  ones  are  macerated  and  manufactured  into 
those  black  sauces  of  which  the  foreign  cook  is  so 
fond.  Some  of  the  mushrooms  imported  are  origin- 
ally gigantic  fungi,  as  big  as  a  man's  head,  which 
have  to  be  chopped  up  and  dried,  and  packed  in  sec- 
tions. A  large  supply  of  mushrooms  is  obtained  from 
the  country  around  New  York  in  the  spring,  summer, 
and  fall,  and  there  is  also  some  cultivation  of  them. 
Mushrooms  can  be  and  are  picked  in  all  our  fields 
and  parks,  but  the  best,  or  the  '•'  fattest,"  as  the  gro- 
cery-men call  them,  are  the  cultivated  ones.  In  New 
Jersey  there  are  a  couple  of  Frenchmen  who  have 
been  raising  mushrooms  artificially  for  two  years  past, 
and  making  money  at  it. 

In  New  York  City,  says  the  News,  there  are  a  cou- 
ple of  stores  where  Spanish  edibles  are  dealt  in.  These 
consist  chiefly  of  nuts  and  dried  fruits.  Dried  goat- 
meat  forms  a  favorite  feature.  The  principal  features 
of  the  Spanish  shops  are  the  beans  and  olives.  The 
latter  vary  from  the  ordinary  small  olive  to  giants  as 
big  as  a  hen's  egg.  The  beans  are  flat,  dark-brown 
fellows,  which,  when  boiled,  become  as  sweet  and 
mealy  as  chestnuts.  The  Iberian  grocers  do  a  big 
business  with  Spanish  onions,  too.  They  are  about 
as  big  as  a  baby's  head,  and  taste  almost  as  sweet  as 
an  apple.  An  onion  of  the  Spanish  sort  and  a  piece 
of  bread  make  an  excellent  lunch,  when  the  luncher 
does  not  intend  to  call  on  his  sweetheart  for  a  week 
or  so. 

CLXXXII.—  SuHdav,  June  5.— Bill  of   fare  for  Six 

Persons. 

Green  Okra  Soup. 

Fried  Cat-Fish.     Mashed  Potatoes. 

Broiled  Lamb  Chops.      Tomato  Sauce. 

Green  Corn.     Spinach. 

Roast  Goose. 

Cress  Salad. 

Peaches  and  Cream,  frozen.     Lady-fingers. 

Fruit-bowl — Cherries,  Peaches,  Plums,  and  Apricots. 

To  Freeze  Peaches   and   Cream. — Peel   and   quarter 

the  fresh  peaches ;  mix  them  with  sugar  and  cream  to  taste. 

Arrange  some  of  the  quarters  of  the  peaches  tastefully  in 

the  bottom  of  a  basin  or  charlotte  mold,  then  fill,  and  freeze 

the  mass  solid,  without  stirring.     Turn  "it  out  and  serve. 


TO  HOUSEKEEPERS. 


II  you  wish  to  use  goods  ot 
hill  weight  and  absolute  purity, 
see  your  grocer  supplies  yon 
with 


KINCSFORD'8 
OSWEGO 


STARCH. 


ROYAL 
BAKING 


POWDER. 


WALTER  BAKER  &  CO.'S 

CHOCOLATE. 


ARBUOKLE'S 
ARIOSA 


COFFEE. 


WM.  T.  COLEMAN  &  CO. 

AGENTS 
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THE    IDEAL    BIOGRAPHER. 
What  Mr.  Alden  of  the  N.  Y.  "Times"  Thinks  of  Him. 

Honesty  in  connection  with  biography  is  certainly 
a  very  bad  policy.  There  was  Mr.  Forster,  who  wrote 
a  three-volume  biography  of  his  friend  Dickens,  and 
told  the  truth  about  him,  thereby  securing  the  hatred 
of  all  people  who  admired  Dickens  and  the  contempt 
of  all  who  did  not.  The  popular  estimate  of  Dick- 
ens had  previously  been  very  favorable  to  him.  It 
was  conceded  that  he  was  too  much  addicted  to  flashy 
waistcoats,  and  that  he  laid,  perhaps,  too  much  stress 
upon  the  punch-bowl  as  a  means  of  grace  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Christmas  season.  Still,  people  gener- 
ally believed  that  he  was  a  genial,  warm-hearted  man, 
full  of  sympathy  with  the  poor  and  oppressed,  and 
always  quick  to  appreciate  what  was  pure  and  noble. 
Mr.  Forster  made  up  his  biography  chiefly  of  extracts 
from  Dickens's  letters,  thereby  showing  the  great  au- 
thor as  he  really  was.  The  world  thus  discovered 
that  Dickens  was  a  supreme  egotist,  a  man  densely 
ignorant  of  everything  but  his  own  writings,  and  a 
money-maker,  whose  chief  aim  in  life  was  to  get  as 
much  money  as  possible  out  of  his  publishers  and  out 
of  the  people  who  flocked  to  hear  him  read.  The  old 
ideal  of  Dickens,  the  warm-hearted  and  noble  man, 
was  totally  shattered.  In  its  place  Mr.  Forster  gave 
us  a  selfish,  unfeeling  egotist,  who  coined  money  by 
ridiculing  his  father  and  mother,  and  deserted  his 
wife  because  he  imagined  that  he  had  outgrown  her. 
Nobody  pretends  to  doubt  that  Forster's  biography 
was  true,  but  everybody  abuses  him  for  having  writ- 
ten it.  There  is  a  vague  feeling  that  somehow  the 
biographer  was  responsible  for  the  meannesses  and 
littlenesses  of  Dickens's  character,  and  our  dislike  of 
Dickens  involves  his  well-meaning  and  honest  friend. 
Now,  had  Mr.  Forster  suppressed  every  line  of  Dick- 
ens's letters  which  exhibited  him  in  an  unfavorable 
light,  and  had  he  given  us  a  portrait  of  the  purely 
imaginary  Dickens,  we  should  all  have  called  him  a 
faithful  and  excellent  biographer,  and  extended  to 
him  a  part  of  our  admiration  for  the  noble  philan- 
thropist who  did  so  much  vague  and  indefinite  good 
by  his  humanitarian  novels. 

It  is  now  Mr.  Froude's  turn  to  experience  the 
effects  of  telling  the  truth  about  a  dead  man,  or 
rather  of  letting  the  dead  man  tell  the  truth  about 
himself.  Mr.  Carlyle  was  disliked  for  many  reasons 
by  many  people,  but  there  was,  up  to  the  time  of  his 
death,  an  almost  unanimous  belief  that  he  was  a  per- 
fectly sincere  man,  who  had  an  intense  hatred  of 
everything  that  was  mean,  and  an  intense'love  of 
whatever  was  true  and  noble.  To  Mr.  Froude  Car- 
lyle committed  the  duty  of  publishing  his  "  Reminis- 
cences"— a  work  that  is  really  Carlyle's  autobiogra- 
phy. In  this  work  Carlyle  abused  nearly  every  lite- 
rary man  with  whom  he  had  come  in  contact.  To 
scarcely  a  single  one  of  his  contemporaries  did  he 
concede  any  genius  or  ability  whatever,  and  of  most 
of  them  he  spoke  in  an  insulting  and  brutal  manner. 
As  Carlyle  had,  during  his  lifetime,  written  letters  to 
the  same  people,  in  which  he  dealt  out  to  them  what 
can  fairly  be  called  flattery,  it  is  difficult,  since  the 
publication  of  his  "  Reminiscences,"  to  believe  that 
he  was  the  stern  hater  of  insincerity  and  dishonesty 
that  he  had  always  professed  to  be.  He  exhibited 
himself  to  us  as  a  man  of  boundless  self-esteem,  filled 
with  a  dyspeptic  hatred  of  other  men,  and  by  no 
means  free  from  the  vice  of  envy.  The  ideal  Carlyle 
is  as  dead  as  the  ideal  Dickens,  and  neither  can  ever 
be  revived. 

With  the  same  perspicuous  fairness  which  was 
shown  in  the  case  of  Dickens's  biography,  the  public 
has  turned  on  Mr.  Froude  and  is  rending  him  with 
great  avidity.  He  is  told  that  his  publication  of*  Car- 
lyle's "  Reminiscences  "  was  a  brutal  outrage  on  the 
dead  author,  and  that  although  it  might  have  been 
wrong  in  Carlyle  to  have  described  himself  as  he 
really  was,  it  was  far  worse  in  Mr.  Froude  to  carry 
out  Carlyle's  wishes  by  placing  the  "  Reminiscences" 
before  the  public.  There  is  no  pretense  that  Mr. 
Froude  has  in  any  way  tampered  with  Carlyle's  man- 
uscript. Indeed,  the  whole  gist  of  the  charge 
against  him  is  that  he  did  not  so  alter  Carlyle's  man- 
uscript as  to  give  a  totally  false  impression  of  the 
man's  true  character.  It  is  the  honesty  of  Mr. 
Froude  that  is  the  head  and  front  of  his  offending, 
and  his  fate  is  an  awful  warning  to  biographers  and 
editors  of  dead  men's  autobiographies  of  the  impol- 
icy of  honesty  and  truthfulness. 

We  do  these  things  much  better  on  this  side  of  the 
water.  When  the  late  Jared  Sparks  undertook  to 
write  the  life  and  publish  the  letters  of  Washington 
he  took  great  care  not  to  alter  in  any  way  the  popular 
idea  of  Washington.  He  abstained  from  publishing 
every  letter  which  would  seem  in  the  least  degree  out 
of  keeping  with  the  serene,  passionless,  faultily  fault- 
less Washington  of  popular  mythology,  and  he  sternly 
suppressed  every  line  which  would  convey  the  impres- 
sion that  Washington  was  a  man  of  like  passions  with 
other  men.  The  result  was  that  Sparks  won  a  great 
reputation  as  an  able  and  judicious  biographer,  and 
that  his  portrait  of  Washington  will  be  accepted 
through  future  ages  as  the  true  portrait  of  the  Father 
of  his  Country. 

This  is  what  Mr.  Froude  should  have  done.  He 
should  have  suppressed  every  impolite  word  that 
Carlyle  had  written  concerning  any  of  his  contempo- 
raries. He  should  have  cut  out  every  line  that  could 
in  any  way  conflict  with  the  theory  of  Carlyle's  won- 
derful sincerity,  honesty,  and  general  nobility  of 
character.  Had  he  done  this  the  critics  would  have 
exclaimed  how  fortunate  it  was  that  Mr.  Carlyle  had 
given  his  "Reminiscences"  for  publication  to  so 
competent  a  man,  and  how  thoroughly  worthy  Mr. 
Froude  was  of  the  confidence  and  friendship  of  the 
great  man.  All  Mr.  Froude  had  to  do  was  to  be  dis- 
honest ;  to  mutilate  Carlyle's  manuscript  and  to  make 
the  author  exhibit  himself  in  a  false  light.  That  he 
did  not  do  this  is  sufficiently  evident,  and  he  has 
been  well  and  deservedly  punished  for  not  knowing 
that  dishonesty  is  the  biographer's  best  policy. 


What  a  relief !  It  is  at  last  decided  by  some  high 
and  mighty  social  potentate  that  a  lady  should  rise 
to  receive  a  gentleman,  no  matter  what  his  rank  or 
age  may  be.  Women  who  drew  a  liue  between  the 
reception  of  their  different  acquaintances  found  they 
were  not  likely  to  be  favorites,  and  they  have  there- 
fore abandoned  the  former  habit. 


"  I  see  that  Mrs.  Vanderbilt  has  recovered  a  fifteen- 
hundred-dollar  diamond  brooch  which  she  lost  some 
years  ago.  This  reminds  me  that  I  want  a  new 
spring  harness,  cut  pompadour." — Maud S. 


A  New  York  paper  says  that  in  that  city  crying  at 
weddings  has  gone  out  of  fashion.  The  Chicago 
Tribune  remarks  that  in  most  cities  the  father  of  the 
bride  does  the  crying  when  he  comes  to  settle  the  bills. 


INTAGLIOS. 

Adieu. 
Let  time  and  chance  combine,  combine, 

Let  time  and  chance  combine  ; 
The  fairest  love  from  Heaven  above 
That  love  of  yours  was  mine, 

My  dear, 
That  love  of  yours  was  mine. 

The  past  is  fled  and  gone,  and  gone, 

The  past  is  fled  and  gone  ; 
If  naught  but  pain  to  me  remain, 

I'll  fare  in  memory  on, 
My  dear, 

I'll  fare  in  memory  on. 

The  saddest  tears  must  fall,  must  fall, 

The  saddest  tears  must  fall ; 
In  weal  or  woe,  i'  the  world  below, 

I  love  you  ever  and  all, 
My  dear. 

I  love  you  ever  and  all. 

A  long  road  full  of  pain,  of  pain, 

A  long  road  full  of  pain  ; 
One  soul,  one  heart  sworn  ne'er  to  part, 

We  ne'er  can  meet  again. 
My  dear, 

We  ne'er  can  meet  again. 

Hard  fate  will  not  allow,  allow, 

Hard  fate  will  not  allow  ; 
We  blessed  were  as  the  angels  are — 

Adieu  forever  now, 
My  dear, 

Adieu  forever  now.  — Otrlylc. 


Good-Morrow. 
Pack  clouds  away,  and  welcome  day 

With  night  we  banish  sorrow  ; 
Sweet  air,  blow  soft  ;  mount,  larks,  aloft, 

To  give  my  love  good  morrow. 
Wings  from  the  wind  to  please  her  mind, 

Notes  from  the  lark  I'll  borrow  ; 
Bird,  plume  thy  wing  ;  nightingale,  sing, 

To  give  my  love  good-morrow. 

Wake  from  thy  nest,  robin  redbreast  ; 

Sing,  birds,  in  every  furrow  ; 
And  from  each  hill  let  music  shrill 

Give  my  fair  love  good-morrow. 
Blackbird  and  thrush  in  every  bush, 

Stare,  linnet,  and  cock-sparrow  ; 
You  pretty  elves  among  yourselves, 

Sing  my  fair  love  good-morrow. 

— Heywood, 

Farewell. 
"  Fare  thee  well,  and  if  forever, 
Then  forever  fare  thee  well  !" 
Farewell !     If  ever  fondest  prayer 

For  other's  weal  availed  on  high, 
Mine  will  not  all  be  lost  in  air, 

But  waft  thy  name  beyond  the  sky. 
'Twere  vain  to  speak,  to  weep,  to  sigh  ; 

Oh  !  more  than  tears  of  blood  can  tell, 
When  wrung  from  guilt's  expiring  eye, 
Are  in  that  word — farewell !  farewell ! 

These  lips  are  mute,  these  eyes  are  dry  ; 

But  in  my  breast  and  in  my  brain 
Awake  the  pangs  that  pass  not  by, 

'1  he  thoughts  that  ne'er  shall  sleep  again. 
My  soul  nor  deigns  nor  dares  complain, 

Though  grief  and  passion  there  rebel : 
I  only  know  we  loved  in  vain  ; 

I  only  feel — farewell !  farewell  !    — Byron. 

Saying-  Good-Night. 
Across  the  pathway,  myrtle-fringed, 
Under  the  maple,  it  was  hinged — 

The  little  wooden  gate; 
'Twas  there,  within  the  quiet  gloam, 
When  I  had  strolled  with  Nelly  home, 

I  used  to  pause  and  wait. 

Before  I  said  to  her  good-night, 
Yet  loth  to  leave  the  winsome  sprite 

Within  the  garden's  pale  ; 
And  there,  the  gate  between  us  two, 
We'd  linger,  as  all  lovers  do, 

And  lean  upon  the  rail. 

And  face  to  face,  eyes  close  to  eyes, 
Hands  meeting  hands  in  feigned  surprise 

After  a  stealthy  quest — 
So  close  I'd  bend,  ere  she'd  retreat, 
That  I'd  grow  drunken  from  the  sweet 

Tuberose  upon  her  breast. 

"Good-night,"    I'd  say;    "good-night — good- 
bye !" 
"  Good-night" — from  her,  with  half  a  sigh — 
"Good-night!  Good-mghi ! "    And  then — 
And  then  I  would  not  go,  but  stand, 
And  lean  upon  the  railing,  and — 

Begin  it  all  again.       — T.  H.  Robertson. 

Vale! 
O  the  swift  years  1 
Pleasure,  dismayed,  beholds  them  hurry  on  ; 
And  love,  strong  love,  looks  back  through  passionate 

tears  ; 
Like  the  bright  meteor  that  scarce  appears, 
Soon  are  they  gone. 

O  the  fleet  hours  ! 
Why,  what  is  man? — their  puppet  and  their  slave  ; 
At  first  his  fetters  wreathing  with  fair  flowers,  ■ 
Then  galled,  and  worn,  and  robbed  of  all  his  powers. 

Gaining  a  grave. 

Vale  !  we  cry, 
Watching  in  youth  the  sweet  June  roses  fall ; 
They  bloom  again — small  matter  if  they  die. 
Ah  !  yes,  they  bloom  ;  but  canker  worms  will  He, 

Doubt  not,  in  all. 

Vale  !    The  word 
Later  has  smitten  us  with  mortal  pain  ; 
Rung  out  the  death-knell  of  dear  hope,  or  stirred 

The  lips  whose  earthly  voices  may  be  heard 
Never  again. 

Then  does  it  wake 
Sad  recollections,  haunting  thoughts  that  grieve  ; 
We  know  the  cruel  wound  some  farewells  make, 
We  learn  to  dread  the  nothingness,  the  break 

Parting  may  leave. 

So  the  years  run  ! 
Vale  !  we  soon  must  bid  this  brief  estate  ; 
But  for  that  heritage  which  shall  be  won 
When  the  freed  soul  with  time  itself  has  done. 

Trusting,  we  wait,  —Anon. 


DIAMONDS. 

By  recent  importations  we  hare  added  largely  to  our 
DIAMOND  stock,  and  are  offering  handsomely  matched 
pairs  and  fine  single  Stones  at  a  moderate  advance. 


GEO.  G.  SHREVE  &  GO 

No.  110  Montgomery  Street. 


CALIFORNIA   FURNITURE 

MANUFACTURING    CO. 


We  are  now  manufacturing  and  receiving  by  railroad  the 
most  Unique  and  Elegant  Designs  in  ART  FURNITURE,  embrac- 
ing all  the  modern  styles.  We  call  special  attention  to  our  New 
Designs  in  Ebony  Parlor  and  Bedroom  Sets. 

Also,  to  our  well  assorted  stock  ot  Antique  and  Modern  Chair 
Stock,  and  other  Furniture. 

Special  designs  furnished  on  application. 

CALIFORNIA   FURNITURE    MANUFACTURING   COMPANY, 
320,  323,  334,  and  336  Bush  Street. 
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D.  J.  STAPLES,  President. 
ALPHEUS   BULL,  Vice-President. 


GEO.  D.  DORNIN,  Secretary. 
W.  J.  DUTTON,  Asst.  Secretary. 


AGENTS    IN    ALL    PRINCIPAL    LOCALITIES. 


HENRY  F.  MILLER 

PIANOS,   OF    BOSTON, 

Are  pronounced  the  BEST  oy  the  leading  artists  of  the  present 

time,  and  are  used  by  them  in  public  and  private. 
ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES  mailed  to  any  address. 

WOODWORTH,  SCHELL    &    CO., 

Sole  Agents,  105  Stockton  Street,  San  Francisco. 


CARPETS  I 

JOS.  FREDERICKS  &  CO., 

64©  MARKET  STREET, 

NEW  SPRING  STYLES 

Just   Received    in    WILTON,   AXMINSTER,   BODY 

BRUSSELS,  and  TAPESTRY.    Also,  an  elegant 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


Some  one  was  telling  me  the  other  day  of  a  social 
autocrat  in  Paris  whose  extreme  of  praise  is  to  say, 
"  it  is  correct."  When  he  issues  this  ukase  concern- 
ing any  one  who  has  run  the  gauntlet  of  his  approval, 
they  are  socially  blessed.  These  moderate  people 
alwavs  command  a  certain  amount  of  respect.  One 
wonders  what  they  would  say  if  they  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  carried  away  just  once,  and  one  tries  very 
hard  to  secure  the  little  word  of  praise  which  they  do 
give.  Adjectives  have  lost  their  force.  Their  strength 
is  spent  with  use  and  abuse,  and  a  simple  statement 
without  superfluous  embellishments  is  as  striking  as 
a  plain  white  shaft  of  marble  among  much  orna- 
mented plaster  casts.  Yet  we  shall  all  go  on  using 
adjectives,  and  people  will  go  on  believing  them,  for, 
were  we  not  misled  by  hundreds  on  Monday  night 
because  this  curious  line  had  been  staring  us  in  the 
tace  for  weeks:  " Snelbaker's  Majestical  Combina- 
tion"? The  same  bill  assured  us,  further  down,  with 
a  big  exclamation  point,  that  it  was  the  "strongest 
combination  on  earth  ! "  And  the  dailies  have  un- 
blushingly  declared  ever  since  that  it  was  not  only  a 
hit,  but  a  maelstrom  of  success  !  There  is  a  combi- 
nation of  terms  for  you.  Would  not  a  babe  in  arms 
know  that  when  a  lot  of  people,  of  whom  no  one  had 
ever  heard  before,  turned  up  with  this  sort  of  thing 
tacked  to  their  names,  that  their  whole  performance 
would  prove  to  be  a  thorough  fraud?  Pardon  the 
word.  There  are  times  when  it  ceases  to  be  slang,  and 
this  is  one  of  them.  There  is  no  other  terra  which  ap- 
plies to  the  "Majestical  Combination."  I  wonder 
what  the  Parisian  autocrat  says  when  he  wishes  to 
condemn  anything  which  is  thoroughly  noxious  and 
distasteful.  "It  is  incorrect"  would  be  rather  a 
mild  way  of  annihilating  pretenders,  would  it  not? 
and  yet  I  think  that  all  we  blessed  fools  who  crowded, 
and  swarmed,  and  fumed,  and  made  ourselves 
wretchedly  uncomfortable  on  Monday  night,  to  see 
the  very  worst  performance  that  any  of  us  had  ever 
seen  in  our  lives,  will  be  willing  to  let  it  go  at  that.  It 
was  incorrect,  grossly  incorrect  There  is  a  man 
among  the  performers  who  makes  lightning  charcoal 
caricatures  rather  well,  a  Japanese  boy  who  gives  a 
daring  tight-rope  act  very  neady.  For  the  rest,  they 
are  far  beneath  mediocrity.  The  manager  very 
wisely  removed  the  objectionable  women  after  the 
first  night,  and  doubtless  the  gentleman  has  such  a 
weight  upon  his  hands  as  he  did  not  bargain  for. 
The  pretty  little  Bush  Street  Theatre,  with  its  artistic 
decorations,  its  well  set  stage,  its  cosy  atmosphere , 
and  its  long  record  of  operas,  comedies,  spectacle, 
even  tragedy,  is  not  the  fitting  home  for  "Snel- 
baker's Majesties."  The  manager,  like  the  rest  of 
us,  has  been  led  astray  by  bill-posters,  and  false  re- 
ports, and  newspaper  puffs.  It  is  not  his  custom  to 
offer  objectionable  entertainments  to  his  patrons, 
who  will  all  give  him  their  sympathy  till  the  "  Snel- 
baker  Majesties  " 

"Shall  fold  their  tents  like  the  Arabs, 
And  as  silently  steal  awaj ." 


Perhaps  it  was  by  way  of  contrast  with  the  Majes- 
ties that  ' '  Fun  on  the  Bristol "  seemed  quite  an  en- 
tertaining little  comedy.  The  cast  does  not  boast  of 
any  one  who  is  extraordinarily  gifted,  but  they  are  all 
rather  nice  ;  and  what  a  nice,  comprehensive  little 
word  that  is  to  use,  when  people  do  not  have  their 
charming  qualities  standing  out  like  guide-hands  to 
tell  you  just  where  to  find  them.  Mr.  Sheridan  is 
undoubtedly  the  star  of  the  entertainment.  Do  you 
remember  Sheridan  and  Mack — perhaps  the  neatest 
in  their  line  of  all  the  song-and-dance  men?  Strangely 
enough,  he  does  not  take  much  part  in  the  olio,  but 
confines  himself  to  the  eccentricities  of  the  Widow 
O'Brien.  It  is  not  difficult  to  find  this  lady's  coun- 
terpart in  real  life — a  rich,  uncultivated  Irish  widow, 
with  a  family  of  educated  daughters.  Naturally 
enough,  this  widow  is  a  marked  exaggeration  of  the 
type,  but  I  met  this  identical  one  once.  She  had 
been  making  the  grand  tour,  poor  lady,  and  she  took 
me  through  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  and 
across  the  continent  of  Europe,  in  ten  minutes.  She 
had  a  wild  idea  that  all  foreigners  were  French,  and 
she  informed  me  at  regular  intervals  that  she  never 
could  remember  the  name  of  any  city  but  "  Para's." 
' '  And  what's  the  name  of  the  place  where  we  got  all 
thelace?"  "  Brussels,"  answered  Maud.  "What's 
the  name  of  that  place  where  we  got  such  good  beer  ? '  * 
"Munich,  mamma,"  answered  Maud,  with  signal 
discomfort ;  and  so  through  all  the  great  cities 
she  went,  unconscious  of  their  cathedrals,  their 
marbles,  their  paintings,  and  locating  each  one 
with  some  trifle  of  travel  comfort  or  discomfort.  But 
widow  knew  the  power  of  money,  and  valued 
--1 ,  value  it  who  have  been  very  poor,  and 


if  she  was  strong  in  nothing  else,  she  was  strong  in 
purse-pride.  There  is  a  touch  of  this  in  Sheridan's 
widow,  and  a  dash  of  burlesque  as  well,  so  that  she 
is  quite  an  amusing  old  lady.  Sheridan  dances  as 
well  as  ever,  but  has  not  a  note  in  his  voice,  so  that  is 
rather  obscured  in  the  second  act,  where  all  the  oth- 
ers shine.  There  is  a  pretty  little  girl  among  them,  a 
Miss  Kate  Castleton.  She  has  a  pleasant  English 
voice.  Perhaps  it  is  this,  together  with  a  glance  of 
the  eye  and  a  curve  of  the  chin,  that  gives  her  at 
times  a  faint  resemblance  to  Adelaide  Neilson.  She 
sings  quite  prettily,  but  Miss  Halleck  is  the  more  am- 
bitious p?  ima  donna  of  the  troupe,  and  shone  at  her 
best  in  a  very  brief  but  rather  clever  Faust  travesty. 
Every  one  remembers  Courtright's  "  Flewy-Flewy. " 
He  is  not  so  \igorous  a  dancer  now,  but  shows  a  qui- 
etly humorous  appreciation  of  his  position  as  steward 
on  the  dollar  line,  and  he  looks  like  the  wraith  of  a 
negro  minstrel,  or  rather,  perhaps,  like  a  comic  sil- 
houette. There  are  no  other  old  acquaintances  in 
this  combination  ;  neither,  strange  to  say,  are  there 
very  many  old  jokes,  and  but  a  few  old  songs,  while 
the  "Turkish  reveille,"  as  played  upon  a  set  of 
household  utensils,  is  something  like  novelty.  Alto- 
gether, it  is  a  pleasant  little  entertainment,  and 
goes  with  comfortable  smoothness.  The  specialists 
are  good  enough  to  give  satisfaction,  while  not  call- 
ing for  the  limitless  encores  which  have  become  so 
tiresome,  and  which  the  performers  usually  insist  upon 
as  a  matter  of  course,  and  not  out  of  any  deference 
to  the  desire  of  the  audience. 

The  "  Majesticals  "  were  most  wholesomely  hissed 
all  the  evening  long,  but  the  serio-comic  women  faced 
the  storm  like  Casabianca  himself,  and  would  not  be 
hissed  off  until  they  had  completed  their  allotted  pro- 
grammes whether  or  no.  It  makes  one  feel  a  little 
faint  generally  to  see  a  woman  hissed,  but  perhaps, 
after  all,  it  is  not  well  that  it  should  be  an  obsolete 
custom. 

Are  we  really  going  to  have  a  play  next  week? — a 
real  play,  with  a  real  plot,  and  some  real  actors  and 
actresses?  No  singers,  no  jig-dancers,  no  serio-com- 
ics,  no  specialists,  no  fantastic  comedies  and  laugha- 
ble extravaganzas?  It  seems  almost  too  good  to  be 
true,  and  yet,  if  "  Hazel  Kirke"  ran  two  years  in 
New  York,  it  must  be  that  we  who  really  love  the 
drama  are  going  to  see  something  at  last.  There  is 
a  sterling  name  or  two  in  the  list,  Charles  Couldock 
for  one.  You  will  find  his  portrait  among  the  "great 
est  and  most  intellectual  actors  of  the  stage,"  in  a 
thirty-year-old  edition  of  "  Halliwell's  Shakspeare"  ; 
and  if  he  was  a  great  tragedian  thirty  years  ago,  lie 
must  be  a  rare  old  player  now.  Miss  Sidney  Cowell 
was  a  sprightly  soubrette  in  the  Bush  Street  Theatre 
a  few  years  ago,  and  Efhe  Ellsler  is  evidently  one  of 
the  darlings  of  New  York.  She  understands  the  art 
of  being  photographed,  and  you  will  find  yourself  ar- 
rested by  her  dark  eyes  in  the  windows,  whether  she 
is  smiling  in  handsome  array,  or  a  ragged  outcast 
with  a  sad  face,  which  somehow  seems  to  suggest  that 
forgotten  old  ballad  : 

"  One  night  when  the  wind  it  blew  cold— 
Blew  bitter  across  the  wild  moor — 
Young  Mary  she  came  with  her  child, 
Wandering  home  to  her  own  father's  door. 
'  Oh,  father!'  she  cried,   'let  me  in, 
Have  pity  on  me,   1  implore ; 
Or  the  child  at  my  bosom  will  die 

From  the  winds  that  blow  'cross  the  wild  moor.'  " 

We  do  not  hear  much  of  Colonel  Sellers.  That 
gentleman  seems  to  have  had  his  brief  bubble-time 
of  prosperity,  and  retired  from  prominence.  Mr. 
Raymond  requires  a  new  play  at  regular  intervals, 
for  his  method  is  always  the  same.  He  only  needs  a 
new  set  of  puppets  to  work  with  to  give  fresh  zest  to 
the  old  tricks.  How  nice  the  distinctions  have  come 
to  be  in  acting  nowadays  !  Each  man's  path  is  as 
distinctly  marked  out  for  his  talent  as  the  bordered 
gravel  walks  in  a  stiff  modern  garden.  Take  the 
comedians  of  the  old  California  Theatre — Edouin, 
Raymond,  Williamson,  Pateman,  Bishop.  Pate- 
man  alone  of  all  of  them  has  not  since  achieved 
any  fame,  and  yet  he  was  more  pains -taking 
and  more  studious  than  all  of  them  put  to- 
gether. Unfortunately  his  talent  had  no  special 
bent,  so  he  remains  only  a  careful  stock  comedian. 
Willie  Edouin's  taste  always  ran  to  burlesque.  It 
was  only  when  he  could  let  his  fancy  run  riot  that 
he  made  a  hit,  so  that  even  in  the  legitimate  he  was 
at  his  best  when  cast  for  Caliban  and  kindred  parts, 
and  who,  to-day,  is  so  good  a  burlesque  actor  as 
Willie  Edouin?  Williamson  was  never  a  comedian 
pur  et  simple.  What  audience  ever  was  set  in  a  roar 
simply  with  looking  at  him,  as  they  laugh  when  they 
see  Raymond  or  Bishop  ?  He  gave  care  and  elabora- 
tion to  everything  he  did,  and  as  a  consequence  has 
developed  into  a  dialect  and  character  actor.  Fancy 
Raymond  struggling  with  the  difficulties  of  a  dialect, 
and  all  the  world  knows  what  a  poor  stage  Irishman 
Bishop  is,  yet  who  ever  refused  a  laugh  to  either  of 
them  when  they  are  only  Bishop  and  Raymond  in 
their  several  plays?  An  odd  world  this,  when  of  two 
men  in  the  same  profession,  one,  to  make  fame  and 
money,  must  encase  himself  in  a  triple-plate  of  artistic 
elaboration,  and  another  need  only  stand  still  and  be 
a  funny  fellow.  BETSY  B. 


This  week  W.  W.  Cole's  circus  has  reduced  its  rate 
of  admission  to  fifty  cents,  and  as  a  result  the  mam- 
moth tent  has  been  even  more  crowded  than  before. 


COULISSES    CHAT. 

I  think  that  the  public  may  be  congratulated  that 
the  combination  system  is  nearly  at  an  end,  save  for 
the  minstrel  companies.  I  am  sure  the  managers 
will  be  glad  to  see  it  broken  up,  and  the  necessity 
for  paying  the  railway  company  a  large  fortune  every 
season,  for  fares  of  people — who  for  the  most  part 
are  not  worth  even  that— done  away  with.  There 
are  certain  forms  of  entertainment  that  must  always 
be  given  by  combinations.  Burlesque  and  light 
opera  will  generally  require  the  leading  people  from 
the  East.  But  those  who  get  up  burlesque  and  light 
opera  are  now  likely  to  have  a  repertoire  sufficient  to 
draw  for  four  weeks  at  least  here,  and  that  length  of 
time,  playing  to  decent  business,  may  be  considered 
good  for  the  lares.  Maguire  told  me  the  other  day 
that  he  paid  five  hundred  dollars  for  fares  of  people 
in  the  Claxton  company,  who  only  did  small  parts  in 
the  first  piece,  and  walked  the  streets  for  the  rest  of 
the  time,  enjoying  a  holiday.  That  is  to  say  that  on 
three  weeks'  engagement  Maguire  paid  for  the  ser- 
vices of  say  five  utility  men  an  additional  amount  of 
thirty-five  dollars  a  week,  for  playing  parts  that  he 
could  have  engaged  men  here  to  do  for  twenty-five 
dollars  a  week  salary.  The  salaries  of  these  inutility 
men  were  paid  by  Miss  Claxton,  but  for  that  the 
company  claimed  just  so  much  greater  proportion  of 
the  receipts  of  the  house.  It  would  have  been  much 
cheaper  for  Maguire  to  have  paid  their  salaries,  and 
kept  them  East  all  the  time.  That  is  about  as  clear 
an  example  of  the  wasteful  extravagance  of  the  com- 
binations as  anybody  could  wish.  Tom  Keene, 
who  remembers  the  time  when  a  star  came  along  by 
himself,  and  put  on  Shakespeare  at  the  California 
without  a  rehearsal,  does  not  think  of  traveling  with- 
out a  company  of  nineteen  people,  and  this  star  com- 
bination in  legitimate  acting  simply,  drives  art  off  the 
stage.  Instead  of  the  trained  actors,  whose  talents 
and  experience  have  fitted  them  to  be  exponents  of 
the  highest  lorm  of  acting,  we  have  young  men  and 
women,  boys  and  girls,  who  have  about  as  much  idea 
of  the  strength  and  value  of  the  parts  they  play  as 
the  average  well-educated  school  boy  ;  who  know 
less  of  stage  technique  than  the  habitue  who  has  seen 
an  aver.ige  number  of  plays,  and  who  so  wreck  and 
ruin  their  lines  and  situations  as  to  make  a  legitimate 
play  absolutely  unbearable.  And  this  with  such  men 
as  Bradley,  Jennings,  and  others,  ready  and  willing 
to  take  engagements.  We  have  been  saved  from 
any  continued  infliction  of  this  amateurism  in  the 
legitimate. 

But  we  have  suffered  from  the  evils  of  the  com- 
bination system  in  an  equally  bad  form.  The  stage 
has  in  the  course  of  the  last  three  or  four  years  been 
flooded  with  people  from  all  grades  of  life,  and  pos- 
sessing all  kinds  of  mediocre  talent.  The  Tourists 
was,  perhaps  with  the  exception  of  the  Snelbaker 
Consolidation,  as  miserable  a  display  of  taste  and 
talent  as  could  be  got  together  for  a  first-class  per- 
formance. Those  people  cost  a  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  each  for  fares,  and  the  theatre  had  to  pay 
about  seventy  per  cent,  of  the  gross  receipts  for  their 
services.  And  yet  I  will  undertake  to  name  as  many 
young  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  San  Francisco,  who 
do  not  profess  to  be  good  enough  for  the  public  stage, 
who,  if  placed  in  a  palace  car  at  the  Baldwin  at  ten 
minutes  to  eight,  and  told  to  amuse  that  audience 
for  two  hours  and  a  half,  could. give  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment  a  more  enjoyable  and  amusing  perform- 
ance, more  creditable  to  their  taste  and  their  brains, 
than  Mestayer's  hash  of  old  gags  and  painters'  busi- 
ness. There  are  lots  of  men  and  women  in  San 
Francisco  who  can  dance  and  sing  as  well  as  -Uie 
average  dancer  and  singer  of  the  traveling  combina- 
tion. The  number  of  members  of  amateur  clubs 
who  could  do  as  good  work  in  other  lines  is  incal- 
culable. Yet  those  people  are  brought  three  thousand 
miles,  and  the  public  are  called  upon  to  pay  full 
prices  for  something  inferior  to  the  average  social. 

"Fun  on  the  Bristol"  has  been  more  successful 
than  "  The  Tourists,"  because  it  has  not  only  some 
very  clever  features,  but  it  is  a  much  better  class  of 
fun.  And  yet  there  is  a  great  deal  of  it  which  is 
scarcely  worth  listening  to.  Some  of  the  singing  is 
good,  and  the  business  and  gags  are  not  all  hack- 
neyed or  stupid ;  but  some  of  the  performances 
which  fill  up  the- second  act  might  be  withdrawn  in 
favor  of  newer  and  more  amusing  business.  It  is  a 
great  diamond  company.  A1J  the  ladies  wear  jewels 
that  shine  in  the  light.  I  hope  for  the  sake  of  the 
owners  that  they  are  all  genuine,  and  not  stage 
jewels. 

I  suppose  "  Fun  on  the  Bristol  "  will  be  kept  on  as 
long  as  it  will  draw,  which  will  probably  be  two 
weeks.  Then  I  don't  think  Maguire  himself  knows 
exactly  what  is  to  happen.  I  hear  that  Jeffreys- Lewis 
is  not  coming  out,  after  all.  But  there  are  so  many 
rumors  that  it  is  difficult  to  tell  what  is  true.  I  un- 
derstood from  theatre  authority  that  Miss  Lewis  had 
signed  a  contract.  It  seems  pretty  certain  that  Os- 
mond Tearle,  who  has  had  a  tiff  with  Rose  Coghlan, 
and  left  Wallack's,  comes  out  as  leading  man,  and  it 
is  likely  that  Jennings  and  Bradley  will  remain  mem- 
bers of  the  company. 

Raymond's  engagement  at  the  California  will  turn 
out  successful,  although  little  if  any  money  will  have 
been  made  either  by  the  management  or  the  star.  I 
am  told  that  Gunther  gets  fifty  dollars  a  night  for 
' '  Fresh. "  It  seems  a  large  figure  and  a  considerable 
tax  on  a  performance.  The  Hazel  Kirke  company 
open  on  Monday  night,  and  the  interest  taken  by 
the  public  in  the  piece  is  very  lively.  We  shall  have 
at  least  some  good  acting,  I  fancy  die  California 
will  fall  into  a  stock  company  after  that,  and  if  the 
management  succeeds  in  arranging  for  pieces,  it  is 
possible  that  the  house  may  yet  rise  to  its  old  position 
in  the  country. 

Mr.  Locke  has  been  unfortunate  in  the  Snelbaker 
engagement  The  company  is  fourth  class,  and  the 
entertainment  altogether  below  the  standard  Mr. 
Locke  has  established  in  the  pretty  little  theatre.  It 
is  hard  to  decide  upon  these  combinations  until  one 
sees  them.  Opinions  differ  in  the  East  as  to  the  per- 
formance required  for  this  place.  I  heard  the  man- 
ager of  a  company  here  some  time  ago  recommend 
the  Snelbakers  as  one  of  the  best  "  shows  "  on  the 
road.  There's  no  accounting  for  tastes,  as  the  mon- 
key said  when  the  cat  fell  into  a  tar-barrel. 

Bishop  and  ' '  Widow  Bedott  "  have  drawn  crowded 
houses  to  the  Standard  for  a  second  week.  Much 
comparison  has  been  indulged  in  between  Bishop  and 
Neil  Burgess.  I  think  Bishop's  idea  is  to  get  as  far 
away  from  Neil  Burgess's  widow  as  he  can.  His  fig- 
ure, voice,  and  legitimate  training  all  render  it  impos- 
sible that  he  should  be  the  natural,  disagreeable  old 
woman  that  Burgess  was.  He  is  paid  by  Haverly  to 
get  as  much  fun  as  he  can  out  of  the  piece,  and  he 
does  it  His  reputation  is  not  at  stake  in  the  part, 
and  wherever  he  can  raise  a  smile  he  does  it,  Mrs. 
Whicher  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  For  my- 
self, the  character  is  not  attractive.    Neil  Burgess  was 


a  perfectly  natural  Widow  Bedott  To  me  he  was  a 
nagging,  disagreeable,  unpleasant  old  woman,  with- 
out anything  funny  about  him.  Bishop  played  the 
piece  in  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  the  place  in  which  the  story' 
is  laid,  with  immense  success.  Three  or  four  people 
who  were  caricatured  in  the  book  were  among  the 
audience. 

It  is  pleasant  to  see  Barrows  rising  so  rapidly  in  the 
profession.  His  playing  is  uneven,  principally  owing 
to  the  strain  it  is  to  act  the  same  part  every  night, 
under  ill  circumstances  and  in  all  weathers.  But  his 
place  is  now  assured  on  the  stage,  and  he  will  do  San 
Francisco  credit 

Charley  Bishop  is  maturing  very  quickly.  It  will 
be  almost  too  much  to  expect  two  such  actors  in  one 
family  ;  but  Charley  grows  very  like  his  father. 

The  Mastodon  Minstrels  are  en  route  for  the  Bush 
Street 

Max  Freeman  will  probably  play  Osip,  in  "The 
Danicheffs, "  for  his  benefit  A  feature  of  the  bill, 
besides,  will  be  the  trial  scene  from  "The  Merchant 
of  Venice"  with  Miss  Rose  Osborne  as  Portia,  apart 
in  which  she  is  specially  good  ;  and  Ben  Teal,  the 
popular  actor  of  private  circles,  as  Shylock.  Mr. 
Teal's  Shvlock  at  the  Carnival  wras  very  highly  spoken 
of. 

The  "involvement"  of  things  generally  at  the  Bald- 
win continues.  I  hear  that  Mr.  Jarrett  runs  the  house 
during  the  "Fun  on  the  Bristol"  engagement  Mr. 
R.  M.  Eberle  has  resigned  his  position  as  stage  man- 
ager, and  it  will  not  surprise  me  to  see  him  back  at 
the  post  he  kept  so  ably  for  so  many  years  at  the  Cal- 
ifornia. Raconteur. 

As  we  are  going  to  have  "  Hazel  Kirke"  next  week, 
the  opinion  of  Nym  Crynkle  concerning  it  will  be 
found  interesting :  A  general  feeling  of  relief  per- 
vades this  community  as  "  Hazel  Kirke"  gets  to  the 
end  of  its  tether.  Its  long  life  is  an  annoying  one  to 
most  of  us  who  are  of  the  earth,  earthy,  and  carry 
about  with  us  some  of  the  weaknesses  of  our  race. 
The  play  reminds  me  of  one  of  those  exasperating 
patriarchs  who  live  to  be  a  hundred  years  old,  and 
secure  the  homage  of  the  world,  because  their  imbe- 
cility did  not  kill  them  while  they  were  young.  The 
whole  atmosphere  of  the  piece  is  that  of  a  "  close  com- 
munion." The  goody-goody  business,  the  starched 
and  ironed  morality,  the  weeping  church  people  in 
the  parquette,  the  Pharisaical  management,  the  all- 
pervading  faith  of  the  whole  institution  in  the  imper- 
ishable guilelessness  of  the  drama,  and  in  the  pro- 
tecting care  of  heaven,  were  oppressive.  I  for  one 
shall  be  glad  when  "Hazel  Kirke"  is  forgotten.  It 
is  a  play  that  is  as  exasperatingly  pure  and  defiantly 
proper  as  a  glass  of  buttermilk,  and  the  sweet  bucolic 
minds  that  were  in  the  habit  of  sipping  it  with  relig- 
ious decorum  will  have  a  chance  to  see  something 
noble,  and  wicked,  and  natural  done  there,  I  hope, 
if  only  to  let  them  know  what  kind  of  a  world  they 
live  in,  and  how  different  it  is  from  the  cream-cheese 
of  "  Hazel  Kirke." 


At  the  present  time  says  the  New  York  Mirror, 
there  seems  to  be  quite  a  demand  for  new  plays. 
Every  playwright  of  ability  has  all  the  offers  (or  new 
pieces  that  he  can  handle.  Among  those  now  at 
work  for  the  coming  season,  are  Fred  Maeder,  who 
is  writing  a  comedy  for  Lotta.  George  H.  Jessop, 
the  author  of  "  Sam'l  of  Posem,"  has  closed  a  con- 
tract for  a  comedy-drama  with  Annie  Pixley,  for 
which  he  is  to  receive  $2500  outright.  Mr.  Jessop 
will  probably  go  to  Canada  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ful- 
ford,  in  order  to  better  study  Miss  Pixley's  abilities 
and  requirements.  A.  C.  Gunther  has  several  offers. 
The  success  of  Raymond  in  "  Fresh  "  has  stimulated 
the  demand  for  Gunther's  plays.  Bartley  Campbell 
has  gone  to  England  to  superintend  the  production 
of  some  of  his  successes.  Before  his  departure  he 
had  several  handsome  offers  from  stars  and  managers. 
Howard  P.  Taylor  has  nearly  completed  a  four-act 
domestic  drama  for  Jennie  Yeamans,  in  which  she 
proposes  to  star  next  season,  probably  under  John 
Stetson's  management  He  also  has  orders  from 
Baker  and  Farron,  and  others.  Leonard  Grover,  who 
perpetrated  the  "  Boarding  House."  is  at  work  on  a 
play  for  R.  E.  Graham  and  Minnie  Palmer. 


The  dashing  circus  rider,  Mademoiselle  de  Ghyka, 
died  at  Paris  recently  of  a  complicated  fracture  of 
the  left  leg,  caused  by  her  horse  falling  on  her  at  the 
Hippodrome.  In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  an  eminent 
surgeon,  gangrene  set  in.  It  is  said  that  this  young 
woman,  who  performed  at  the  Hippodrome  under 
the  name  of  Mademoiselle  de  Ghyka,  was  married 
to  a  Russian  count,  and  that  she  rode  in  public  in 
order  to  displease  her  husband,  and  force  him  to  ob- 
tain a  divorce.  The  young  woman  died  on  a  plain 
little  hospital  bed,  with  her  fingers  covered  with 
rings,  and  in  her  ears  and  on  her  neck  the  magnifi- 
cent jewels  which  she  wore  at  the  moment  of  her  ter- 
rible fall.  

Every  man  of  taste,  says  Nym  Crinkle,  has  noticed 
what  a  wide  range  of  effects  the  poke  bonnet  has. 
Some  women  look  pretty  and  saucy  enough  to  eat, 
when  they  wear  it ;  on  others  it  becomes  a  strained 
affectation.  Here  it  is  piquant,  fresh,  and  becoming; 
there  it  is  dull,  antique,  and  heavy.  I  think  the  bon- 
net requires  a  sharp  American  face.  It  lends  em- 
phasis to  a  clear-cut,  wide-awake  girl,  but  it  only 
serves  as  a  frame  to  the  round,  expressionless  baby 
faces,  out  of  which  they  loom  ox-eyed  and  placid  as 
if  it  were  a  yoke.  A  pretty  girl  with  a  plain  black 
silk  poke  bonnet,  with  just  a  single  tip  of  color  on  it, 
is  as  charming  a  picture  as  fashion  has  given  us  of 
late.  

The  complaint  that  a  man  who  has  been  President 
of  the  United  States  can  not  find  any  proper  employ- 
ment afterward,  is  rather  disgusting.  "An  ex-Presi- 
dent," says  the  Cincinnati  E?iquircr,  "  can  not  turn 
his  hand  to  anything.  He  is  surrounded  by  an  at- 
mosphere of  dignity.  Who  would  want  to  see  an  ex- 
President  driving  a  milk-wagon?  "  This  is  very  true. 
A  man  should  have  confidence  in  his  milkman. 


In  how  far"  do  a  person's  clothes,  and  the  dresses 
and  furniture  which  he  sees  daily,  affect  his  eyes?  Ac- 
cording to  the  recent  report  of  the  English  Ophthal- 
mological  Society,  color-blind  men  are  to  color-blind 
women  as  ten  to  one ;  and  the  percentage  of  color- 
blindness is  very  high  among  the  members  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends. 


James  R.  Osgood  &  Co.  have  in  preparation  a 
Biographical  Dictionary  of  actors  on  the  American 
stage,  and  they  will  be  grateful  to  actors  if  they  will 
furnish  such  details  in  regard  to  their  lives  and  pro- 
fessional careers  as  they  are  willing  to  have  published. 
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Calipornia  Champagne. — The  only  firm  in  Cal- 
ifornia whose  wines  have  obtained  a  national  reputa- 
tion, and  proved  that  our  wines,  properly  manufac- 
tured, are  equal  to  the  best  vintages  of  France,  is 
that  of  Messrs.  Arpad  Hararzthy  &  Co.,  No.  530 
Washington  Street,  this  city.  This  success  has  been 
accomplished  during  a  fifteen  years'  experience  in  the 
art  of  wine-making,  and  only  after  repeated  trials  in 
finding  out  the  the  best  methods  of  treating  our  rich 
California  wine.  Wine-makers  are  aware  that  cli- 
mate and  soil  are  important  factors  to  be  considered 
in  converting  the  juice  of  the  grape  into  pure  and 
sparkling  wine,  and  the  result  of  the  knowledge  gained 
by  the  many  years'  experience  of  Messrs.  Haraszthy 
&  Co.  is  shown  by  their  products.  The  ' '  Eclipse  Extra 
Dry  "  is  considered  by  connoiseurs  to  be  excelled  by 
no  other  sparkling  wine  in  the  world.  It  isproduced 
by  the  natural  process  of  fermentation,  in  the  bottle, 
involving  an  immense  amount  of  labor,  and  the  same 
method  as  that  followed  for  generations  in  the  cham- 
pagne districts  of  France.  The  duty,  freight,  etc., 
on  imported  wines  amount  to  about  $8  per  case,  and 
we  are  certainly  justified  in  saving  this  in  the  con- 
sumption of  as  good  an  articie  of  home  manufacture. 
Where  wines  are  offered  for  sale — purporting  to  be 
imported — at  rates  less  than  the  above  amount  added 
to  the  prices  of  the  Haraszthy  wines,  it  may  be  taken 
as  a  sure  indication  that  they  are  not  genuine,  but 
only  some  spurious  imitation  of  a  foreign  brand,  put 
up  to  impose  on  consumers.  Give  our  California 
Champagne  a  fair  trial,  and  the  wine  itself  will  be  its 
own  advocate. 

Spanish  or  French  spoken  in  three  months — new- 
method  ;  classes  and  private  lessons.   P.  O.  box  157,/. 

Prof.  Geo.  Gossman  begins  a  class  in  Spanish  June 
30th  ;  23  Powell  st. ;  $2  per  month. 

See  "The  Awakening"  and  "The  Eighth 
Wondep;"  also,  Carbolic  and  Camphor  Soap,  proof 
against  small-pox— all  at  Standard  Soap  Palace,  637 
Market  Street,  S.  F. 


MOSGROVE'S 

Sweeping  Removal  Sale! 


Go  to  Bradley  &  Rulofson's,  429  Montgomery  St. 


23  Dupont 


Musical  Boxes,  Paillard  &  Co., 
St.     Repairing  done.     Prices  low. 


H.  A.  Callendes,  Fine  Watches,  Jewelry,  etc.: 
has  removed  to  No.  73  Fourth  Street. 


Young  Men  and  Others. — We  send  on  trial 
for  thirty  days  our  Electro- Voltaic  Belts,  Bands,  and 
Suspensories,  to  young  men  and  others  suffering  from 
weaknesses,  nervous  debility,  lost  vitality,  lost  man- 
hood, and  many  other  diseases.  We  guarantee 
speedy  cures  and  complete  restoration  of  manhood. 
Address  without  delay,  Voltaic  Belt  Co.,  Mar- 
shall, Mich. 

Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market  St.,  cor. 
Stockton  (over  drug  store)  S.  F.     Office  hours,  9105. 


Canvassers  make  from  $25  to  $50  per  week  selling 
goods  for  E.  G.  Rideout  &  Co.,  10  Barclay  Street, 
New  York.     Send  for  catalogue  and  terms. 


Our  extensive  stock  of  Staple  ami  Fancy  Dry 
Goods  is  now  being  Closed  Out,  so  that  we  may 
open  our  Xew  House,  14,  16,  and  18  Post  Street, 
between  Montgomery  and  Kearny,  with  a  com- 
plete Xew  Stock. 

This  is  golden  opportunity  for  CASH  BUYERS. 
All  Goods  marked  in  Plain  Figures,  strictly  One 
Price,  and  sold  only  for  Cash. 


S.  MOSGROVE    &   BRO., 


114    AND     116    KEARNY    STREET. 


LATEST 
FASHIONS 


Dress  Slits,     - 
Business  Suits,  - 


THE    NEWPORT 

SWIMMING  BATHS 

ALAMEDA. 
Second  Avenue  Station  S.  P.  C.  R.  It. 

Second  Station  from  San  Francisco. 

J.  P.  WONDERLICH,  Proprietor. 


Hackett  &  Dean,  Dentists,  No.   126  Kearny  Street, 
Thurlow  Block.     Office  hours,  9  to  4. 


Morse's  Palace  of  Art,  4.17  Montgomery  St. 


D.  H.  ALLEN  &.  CO., 

IMPORTERS    AND     WHOLESALE 


Liquor 


Dealers.    322-324  [FRONT    STREET, 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


In  Re,  Application  to  Change  Name 

of  Andrew  Lawson. 
■T"0    THE    SUPERIOR     COURT     OF 

the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  State  of  Cal- 
ifornia :  Your  petitioner  respectfully  represents,  that  he  was 
born  in  the  town  of  Morbytanga,  on  the  Island  of  Oland, 
State  of  Kalmar,  Kingdom  of  Sweden,  on  the  22d  day  of 
August,  A.D.  1832.  That  he  has  been  for  more  than  fifteen 
years  last  past  a  resident  of  the  State  of  California,  and  now 
is  a  resident  of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco. 
That  his  family  name  was  Sjoberg,  and  he  was  christened 
Anders  Gustaf.  That  when  about  sixteen  years  of  age  he 
shipped  as  a  sailor  on  an  English  vessel.  That,  not  under- 
standing the  English  language,  he  could  not  make  his  name 
understood,  and,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  captain  of  said 
vessel,  he  shipped  under  the  assumed  name  of  Andrew  Law- 
son.  That  he  has  ever  since  been,  known  by  that  name,  and 
by  no  other.  That  he  became  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
under  that  name,  and  received  a  certificate  of  naturalization, 
and  is  enrolled  on  the  register  of  voters  under  that  name. 
That  all  purchases  and  sales  of  property,  and  all  his  busi- 
ness transactions,  since  he  came  to  the  United  States,  have 
been  carried  on  and  had  under  that  name,  and  by  that  name 
he  is  enrolled  on  the  registers  of  the  various  orders  and  soci- 
eties to  which  he  belongs.  That  by  reason  of  the  premises 
Andrew  Lawson  has  become  in  fact  and  in  law,  and  now  is, 
his  true  name.  That  both  of  his  parents  are  dead,  and  by 
reason  thereof  he  is  entitled  to  have  and  receive  certain 
property  and  money  in  the  Kingdom  of  Sweden.  That  he 
can  only  establish  his  identity  and  receive  said  property  un- 
der the  name  of  Anders  Gustaf  Sjoberg.  That  he  has  no 
near  relatives,  except  a  half-brother  named  John  Sjoberg, 
now  residing  at  the  said  town  of  Morbylanga,  in  the  King- 
dom of  Sweden.  That  he  knows  of  no  other  person  bear- 
ing either  of  said  names  above  set  forth,  or  who  could  be  in 
any  way  injured  by  the  proposed  change  of  your  petition- 
er's name.  Wherefore,  your  petitioner  prays  an  order  of 
this  court,  changing  his  name  from  Andrew  Lawson  to  An- 
ders Gustaf  Sjoberg.  ANDREW  LAWSON. 

Pratt  &  Metcalfe,  Attorneys  for  Petitioner. 

The  hearing  of  the  above  petition  is  fixed  for  the  nth  day 
of  July,  1SS1,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.  of  that  day,  at  the  court- 
room of  said  court.  T.  K.  WILSON,  Judge. 


HOUSEKEEPERS  I 

DO  NOT  SACRIFICE  YOUR  GOODS  AT  AUCTION,  but  STORE  THEM  with  H.  WINDEL  &  CO.,  NO. 
310  STOCKTON  STREET.  Furniture,  Pianos,  Household  Goods,  Paintings,  Trunks,  etc.,  well  taken  care  of.  We 
have  three  large,  airy,  brick  buildings,  and  no  rent  to  pay,  and  can  store  goods  very  moderate.  Money  advanced  on  goods 
ne-half  per  cent,  per  month.     We  guarantee  aerainst  damage  and  moths,  and  can  give  references  dating  back  20  years. 


UFFICEJTO  LET. 

A     LARGE,    WELL-LIGHTED 

X  ■*-  ROOM,  on  the  second  floor  of  the  ARGONAUT 
BUILDING,  suitable  for  office  purposes,  is  offered  at  the 
low  rental  of  $15  per  month.  Apply  at  the  ARGONAUT 
OFFICE,  522  California  Street,  between  Montgomeryand 
Kearnv. 


Delos  Lake.  Hosmer  P.  McKoon 

LAKE    &    MCKOON, 
Attorneys  and  Counsellors  at  Law, 

310  Pine  Street,  Boonis  16,  13,  and  14, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


ENGLISH    BOOKS 


The  undersigned  have  just  received   direct  from  LOJfDOK,  a 
Large  Invoice  of 

VERY  CHOICE  BOOKS, 

In  all  departments   of  Literature,  in  cloth  and   fine  bindings, 
which  they  are  offering  to  the  public 

AT  VERY  LOW    PRICES! 

Country  Orders  Especially  Solicited. 


BUTTERICK'S 


PATTERNS-SPRING  STYLES. 

Send  Stamp  for  Catalogue,      AGENCY,   124  POST  ST. 

San   Francisco. 


JAMES  C.  STEELE  &  GO. 

CHEMISTS  AND  PERFUMERS, 

No.  635  Market  Street, 


(Palace  Hotel,) 
MPORTERS    AND    DEALERS    IN    PER. 
fumery,  Colognes,  Fancy  Goods   Toilet  Articles,  etc. 


GENUINE 

BOSTON  BAKED  BEANS! 

JUST  RECEIVED  FROM 
J      F.  A.  Kennedy,  t'anikridgeport,  Muss., 
A  full  stock  of  his  celebrated  Baked  Pork  and  Beans,  cooked 
in  pots  on  the  old  Yankee  principle,  and  first-class  in  every 
respects.     To  lovers  of  this  delicious  article,  we  especially 
call  attention.     For  sale  by  all  first-class  grocers. 

TITCOMB  A  CO.,  Sole  Agents, 

'203  and  205  Sacramento  Street. 


D 


M.  H.  FAY  &  CO., 

(Successors  to  H.  KELLEK  «t  CO.,) 

Booksellers  and  Importers,  116  Post  Street,  San  Francisco. 


STRAW  HATS  1 1 

The  Largest  Stock  of  SUMMER  Bfoyelties  in  STRAW  and  LIGHT 
COLORED  FELT  HATS  offered  by 

HERRMANN 


336  KEARNY  ST.,  NEAR   PINE. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


RUPTURE 


Cured.  Greatest  Invention 
ofthcagc  Pierce  £  Son 
704  Sac  St.,  Sail  Fran.  Cat. 


TAKER,  HARKER  &  CO. 

I   IMPORTERS    A  ND     WHOLESALE 

I  GROCERS,  108  and  no  California  St.,  San  Francisco 


JOHX  TAYLOR  &  CO. 

118  and  120  Market  Street,  and  15  and  17  California  Stree 

^SSAVERS'    MATERIALS,   MINE 

and  Mill  Supplies,  also  Druggists'  Glassware. 


Si 


O  NOT   SACRIFICE    YOUR    FUR- 
NITURE, PIANOS,  and  HOUSEHOLD  GOODS 
at  auction  sales,  while  you  are  boarding,  or  out  of  the  city,  but 

STORE    THEM, 

As  well  as  your  Trunks  and  Paintings,  with 

J.   H.    MOTT   &.    CO., 
<;  it  Market  St., 

Nucleus  Block,  Second  floor, 

Large,    airy   brick   building,    with    elevator.      MONEY 
LOANED  on  valuable  goods.     Terms  moderate. 


BOOKS 


J.   B.    O't'O.WOR   A   CO. 

Dealers  in 

Books,  Stationery,  Sheet 

Music,  Pianos,  A  Organs, 

33  Dnpout  St.,  S.  1 . 


ZEITSKA  INSTITUTE 


923   Post  Street. 


D 


AY    AND    BOARDING     SCHOOL 

for  Young  Ladies  and  Children.     Kindergarten. 
Next  term  commences  July  20. 

MADAME  E.  ZEITSKA,  Principal. 


S.B.BOSWELL&CO 

STOCK    BROKERS, 

Removed  to  330  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco 


REVISED 

NEW  TESTAMENT! 

o.  beach" 

lift  Montgomery  Street,  opp.  Occident 
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THE  TUNEFUL    LIAR. 

The  Idyl  of  the  Baggage  Man. 
With  many  a  curve  the  trunks  I  pitch, 

With  many  a  shout  and  sally  ; 
At  station,  siding,  crossing,  switch, 

On  mountain  grade,  or  valley. 
I  heave,  I  push,  I  sling,  I  toss. 

With  vigorous  endeavor ; 
And  men  may  smile,  and  men  grow  cross, 

But  I  sling  my  trunks  forever  ! 
Ever !   Ever ! 

I'll  bust  trunks  forever. 

The  paper  trunk  from  country  town, 

I  balances  and  dandles  ; 
I  turn  it  once  or  twice  around 

And  pull  out  both  the  handles, 
And  grumble  over  traveling  bags, 

And  monstrous  sample  cases  ; 
But  I  can  smash  the  maker's  brags 

Like  plaster  pans  vases  ! 
They  holler,  holler  as  I  go, 

But  they  can't  stop  me  never; 
For  they  will  learn  just  what  I  know, 

A  trunk  won't  last  forever  ! 
Ever?  Never  ! 

And  in  and  out,  I  wind  about, 

And  here  I  smash  a  kiester  ; 
I  turn  a  grip-sack  inside  out 

Three  times  a  day,  at  least,  sir. 
I  tug,  I  jerk,  I  swear,  1  sweat, 

I  toss  the  light  valises  ; 
And  what's  too  big  to  throw,  you  bet, 

I'll  fire  it  round  in  pieces. 
They  murmur,  murmur  everywhere, 

But  I  will  heed  them  never, 
For  women  weep  and  strong  men  swear, 

I'll  claw  their  trunks  forever  ! 
Ever  !  Ever  ! 

I'll  bust  trunks  forever. 

I've  cowed  the  preacher  with  my  wrath; 

I  scorn  the  judge's  ermine  ; 
Woe,  woe  to  all  who  cross  my  path  ; 

I've  spilled  both  brief  and  sermon  ; 
And  books,  and  socks,  and  cards,  and  strings 

Too  numerous  to  mention  ; 
And  baby  clothes,  and  women's  things, 

Beyond  my  comprehension, 
I've  spilled,  and  scattered,  and  slung, 

As  far  as  apace  could  sever  ; 
And  scatter,  scatter,  old  or  young, 

I'll  scatter  things  forever  ! 
Ever  1  Ever ! 

Scatter  things  forever. 

— Burdette  in  Hawkeye. 

After  Goldsmith. 
When  lovely  Roscoe  felt  not  jolly, 

Being  checkmated  by  James  A., 
What  charm  could  soothe  his  melancholy? 

What  card  remained  for  him  to  play  ? 

The  only  way  to  quit  the  war-field, 

Now  routed  all  along  the  line, 
To  give  repentance  to  Jim  Garfield, 

His  bosom  wring — was  to  resign. 

—N.  Y.   World. 

Love's  Young  Dream. 
On  Linden,  when  the  moon  was  low, 
I  saw  a  maiden  softly  go 
To  meet  upon  the  porch  her  Jo, 
When  dad  was  sleeping  snorily. 

But  Linden  saw  another  sight, 
When  he  awoke  that  awful  night, 
And  gained  the  porch — a  thing  of  might — 
And  lifted  Joseph  bootifly ! —  Unknow?i  Liar. 

Pentatettes. 
A  party  up  near  Lagunitas, 
Were  terribly  bored  by  mosquitoes  ; 
They'd  sting  and  they'd  bite, 
Till  all  cried  in  great  fright : 
'  If  we  stay  here  much  longer  they'll  eat  us  !  " 

On  the  ferry-boat  El  Capitan 
There  crosses  a  darling  young  man. 

The  girls  say,   "  He's  sweet !  " 

The  men,   "He's  a  beat" 
Now  think  of  his  name,  if  you  can. 

— Oar  Own  Liar. 

There  was  a  sweet  creature  named  Lizzie, 
Who  declared  that  she  never  was  dizzy  ; 
And  she  leaned  o'er  the  cliff, 

"  Just  to  see,  dear  George,  if " 

Now  in  scooping  her  up  they  are  busy. 

A  girl  who  lived  up  in  Racine, 
Got  married  when  only  sixtine, 

And  her  first  rhubarb  pie. 

Caused  her  husband  to  die, 
For  the  rhubarb  she  used  was  too  grine. 

—  Various  Liars. 


The  Poet's  Fate. 
Poets  compose,  editors  dispose  ; 
Under  the  desk  effusions  all  gose, 
Consigned  to  the  worst  of  the  amateur's  fose, 
Kindest  assistant  the  editor  knose — 

The  waste-basket.— The  Poetry  Editor. 


The  Boston  Girl. 

I  told  her  of  a  maid  whose  mind 

Was  filled  with  tender  thoughts  and  fancies, 
A  lovely  being  of  the  kind 

They  write  about  in  old  romances. 
'  Knowest  thou,"  said  I,   "  this  maiden  fair, 
Whose  beauty  doth  my  thoughts  beguile?" 
She  answered  with  a  dreamy  air — 
"Well,  I  should  smile  !  " 

'  Her  cheeks  possess  the  rose's  hue, 
No  form  is  daintier  or  completer, 
No  hair  so  brown,  no  eyes  so  blue, 
No  mouth  is  tenderer  or  sweeter. 
The  favored  youth  who  gains  the  hand 
Of  this  fair  girl  will  ne'er  regret  it." 
With  modest  grace  she  added  :  ' '  And 
Don't  you  forget  it  !  " 

'  Oh  thou  dear  mistress  of  my  heart  ! 
My  angel !  let  me  kneel  before  tin  e. 
And  say  how  heavenly  sweet  thou  an, 

And  how  devoutly  I  adore  thee." 
She  turned  away  her  lovely  head, 

And  with  a  languid  look  that  fired 

My  soul,  in  murmured  accents  said  : 

"  You  make  me  tired." 

— Scribncr  Brie  a-li-ac. 


tropical 

and  plants. 


-A    WHOLESOME   CURATIVE. 

Needed  in 
Every  Family. 

//  acts  gently,  effecii-aely,  and  is  delicious  to  take.  Cleansing 
the  system  thoroughly,  it  imparts  vigor  to  mind  and  body,  and 
dispels  Melancholy,  Hypochondria,  etc. 

A  Single  Trial  Convinces. 


(Tropic-Fruit  Laxative  is  an  elegant  and  refreshing  fruit  lozenge,  which  serves  the  pur- 
pose of  pills  and  the  usual  time-worn  cathartic  medicines.  It  cures  Constipation,  Bil- 
iousness, Headache,  Indisposition,  Piles,  and  all  kindred   ailments. 

Extracts  from  Newspaper  Opinions. 

"It  does  its  work  well  and  quickly,  leaving  no  deleterious  aftereffects,  but  bringing  in  their 
stead  refreshing  satisfaction,  lively  spirits,  and  a  clear  head."—  Ch ic ago  Tribune. 

"  A  pleasant  confection,  which  childhood  will  be  glad  to  receive,  but  whose  properties  are 
certain  of  an  effeet." — Cincinnati  Gazette. 

■'In  no  sense  a  quack  medicine,  for  already  it  is  prescribed  by  leading  physicians."—  St. 
Louis  Globe -Democrat. 

"It  produces  no  griping,  acts  easily  and  naturally,  and  is  pleasant  to  the  taste."— Chicago 
Journal. 

"  Certainly  no  medical  discovery  of  late  years  can  equal  it  in  value  to  the  human  race." — 
Cincinnati  Commercial.  * 

"  Appreciated  by  those  who  have  occasion  to  use  it,  and  prescribed  by  leading  physicians." 
^Cleveland  Leader. 

"  The  mildest  and  most  efficient  aperient  we  ever  used." — Cincinnati  A.  0.  17.  W.  Bulletin. 

"  It  has  been  tried  for  costiveness  by  persons  connected  with  this  office,  and  found  to  work 
like  a  charm." — Terre  Haute  Express. 

"  Will  supplant  the  unattractive  pill." — iVem  York  Commercial  Advertiser. 

"  It  is  now  in  universal  use,  and  has  a  demand  almost  unequalled  in  the  drug  business." 
—Chattanooga  Times. 

"  Seldom,  if  ever  before,  has  any  remedy  grown  so  rapidly  in  public  favor." — Chicago  Inter- 
Ocean. 

"  It  is  pleasant  to  commend  a  medicine  so  really  meritorious." — Baltimore  Bnltimorean. 

"It  is  used  in  all  cases  that  need  a  cathartic  or  aperient  medicine." — Evansville  (1ml.)  Journal. 

"Taking  the  place  of  nearly  every  thing  in  that  line  nf  remedies."— Cincinnati  Saturday  Night. 

"  A  positive  and  pleasant  remedy  for  constipation,  etc." — Peoria  [Ills.)  Transcript. 

"The  result  of  careful  and  prolonged  chemical  and  scientific  research."— Mcthphis  AvalancJw 

"  For  ladies  and  children,  it  is  specially  adapted,  having  none  of  the  disagreeable  form  and 
taste  of  a  pill  or  powder." — State  Line  Herald,  Joplin,  Mo. 

"One  of  its  pleasant  features  is  that  it  contains  no  mercury  or  deleterious  substance  in  any 
form." — Keokuk  {Iowa)  Gate  City. 

"We  cheerfully  recommend  it."— Dcadwood  (Dakota)  Black  Hills  Pioneer. 

"A  pleasant  cure  for  costiveness  and  its  consequent  ills." — Cairo  (Ills.)  Bulletin. 

"The  lozenges  are  as  palatable  as  the  nicest  fruit." — Waco  (Tpxos)  Examiner. 

"  Is  more  efficient  in  its  action  than  the  nauseous  cathartics  which  make  martyrs  of  ladies 
and  children."—  San  Francisco  News  Letter. 

"  May  be  relied  upon  as  a  most  harmless  and  effective  medicine."— San  Jose  (Cah)  Mercury. 

"  We  bespeak  for  Tropic-Fruit  Laxative  a  world-wide  fame  and  sale."— New  York  Commercial 
and  U.  S.  Exporter. 


Tropic-Fruit  Laxative  is  SO'.D  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS.     Price,  25  and  60  Cts.  Per  Box. 


imgabt  BTanosf 


THE    BEST    .A-ItTID    CHEAPEST    JST-A-TTTIR,-^!,   APESIEISTT   WATER. 

"SUPERIOR   TO  ALL  OTHER  LAXATIVES." 

"SPEEDY,     SURE     AND     GENTLE."— Prof.    Roberts,    F.R.C.P.    London. 

The  most  certain  and  comfortable  cathartic  in  cases  of  sluggish  liver  or  piles. 

•Ordinal  Dose,  a  Wiheglassful  before  breakfast.      Of  all  Druggists  aho  Mineral  Water  Dealers. 

FOR  SALE  BY  R1THL  BROTHERS, 

533  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cat. 


THUNDER  POWDER  COMP'Y. 

OFFICE, 

606   Montgomery  St.,  Room  4. 


WM.  SHERMAN President 

C.  M.  OAKLEY Secretakv 

CHARLES  DE  LACY General  Manager 


BOARD    OF    DIRECTORS. 

WM.  SHERMAN,  GEO.  W.  PRESCOTT, 

F.  M.  PIXLEY,  E.  G.  WA1TE, 

W.  W.  DODGE,  CHAS.  DE  LACY, 

WM.  M.  STEWART. 


This  Company  offers  to  the  public  a  new  explosive — an 
entirety  new  invention,  powerful,  cheap,  and  safe,  and  in 
every  respect  superior  to  any  other  explosive  now  in  use. 

The  Officers  of  the  Company  will  take  pleasure  in  com- 
municating to  miners,  and  others  desiring  to  experiment  with 
the  same,  full  particulars  by  mail,  or  personal  ex  Sanation 


ALASKA 

COMMERCIAL  CO. 

No.  310  Sansome  Street 
WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS 


WAKELEE'S 

AUREOLINE! 

—  OR- 

Golden  Hair  Wash. 


Avoid  Cheap  Imitations  at  less  price 


WAKELEE  &   CO., 


Ornirsiists, 


Occidental  Hotel, 


S.  R.RHODES 

Under  the  Occidental  Hotel, 

MERCHANT  TAILOR 

Linen   and   Colored   Shirts 

And  Flannel  Underwear, 

MADE     TO      ORDER. 


WILLIAMS,     IMMOND    &    CO. 

SHIPPING  AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

Union  Building,  Junction  Market  and  Pine  Streets,  San 
Francisco. 

GENTS  FOR  PACIFIC  MAIL  S.  S. 

Co.  ;  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co.  \  The  Cunard 
Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co. ;  The  Hawaiian  Line  ;  The  China 
Traders'  Insurance  Co.,  Limited;  The  Marine  Insurance 
Co.  of  London ;  The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works ;  The 
Glasgow  Iron  Co.  ;  Nich.  Ashton  &  Son's  Salt. 


A 


NATHANIEL    CURRY   &   BRO. 

113  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco, 

Importers  and  Dealers  in 

Shot-Gixs,  Rifles,  and  Pistols. 

Remington,   Winchester,   and    Ken- 
nedy Repeating  Rifles. 

Colts'   and    Smith   &  Wesson    Pistols.       Sole   Agents   for 
Sharp's  Rifle  Company. 


SAMUEL  P.  MIDDLETON,  Auctioneer 

JOHN  MIDOLETON  &  SON, 

Stock,  Real  Estate,  and  General 

AU  CTIO  N  E  ERS, 

lie  Montgomery  Street, 

Occidental  Hotel  Block,  SAN   FRANCISCO. 


FREE;: 


8  Sample*  and  Catalogue  sfbext sell- 
ing  articles  «■     earth.     World 

Mfg  Co.  122  Nassau  St.  M".?        | 


PACIFIC  ROLLING  MILL  GO. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Manufacturers  of 

Railroad  and  Merchant  Iron 

Car  and  Locomotive  Axles  and  Frames,  and  Hammered 
Iron  of  every  description.  Rolled  Beams,  Angle,  Channel, 
and  T  Iron,  Bridge,  and  Machine  Bolts,  Lag  Screws,  Nuts, 
Washers,  etc.  Steamboat  Shafts,  Cranks,  Pistons,  Connect- 
ing Rods,  etc.,  etc     Highest  price  paid  for  Scrap  Iron. 

OFFICE,    202    MARKET    STREET. 


[RA    P.    RANKIN. 


A.    P.    BRAYTON 


PACIFIC    IRON    WORKS 

RANKIN,   BRAYTON    &   CO., 

127  to  133  First  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Mining  Machinery  of  all  kinds,  Sugar  Mills,  Engines— 
both  Marine  and  Stationary,  Boilers,  etc.,  etc. 


GEO.    W.    PRESCOTT.  IRVING    M.    SCOTT.  H.  T.  5COTT. 

UNION    IRON  WORKS 

PRESCOTT,  SCOn  &  CO. 

(Oldest  and  most  extensive  Foundry  on  the  Pacific  Coast.) 

Cor.  First  and  mission  Sts.. 

P.  O.  Box,  2128.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


JOS.   F.  FORDERER, 

Manufacturer  of 

Galvanized    Iron    Cornices, 

Chimney  Tops   and   Iron  Skylights, 

Metal  and  Slate  Roofing. 

53  BEALE  STREET. 

George  Campbell.  E.  D.  Heatle\ 

DICKSON,  DeWOLF  &  CO., 
Shipping  and  Commission  merchants 

412  AND  414  BATTERY  ST., 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 


THE 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  REFINERY 

SAN    FRANCISCO, 

MANUFACTURERS    OF   ALL 

Classes  of  Refined  Sugars,  including  Loaf  Sugar 
for  export. 

C.  ADOLPHE  LOW,  President. 

Office — 208  California  Street. 


CHARLES.  R.  ALLEN 


Wholesale 
and  Retail 
Dealer   in 


coal; 


Order  for  House 

or  Office  by 
Telephone  308. 

Agent  Pittsburg  Coal  Mining  Company. 

18    and    120    Beale    Street.  J5.   F. 


PAYOT.UPHAM&CO 

Stationers,  Booksellers, 

Commercial  Printers, 

and  Blank  Book  Manufacturers, 

204  Sansome  Street,  near  Pine. 


H.   L.  DODGE L.  H.  SWEENEY J.  E.  RUGG1.KS 

DODGE,  SWEENEY  &  CO. 

IMPORTERS, 

Wholesale  Proyision  Dealers, 

....AND 

COMMISSION     MERCHANTS, 

Nos.  114  and  116  Market,  and  11  and  13  California  Sts. 


California  Sugar  Refinery. 

OFFICE,      -      ■       -      215  Front  St. 
WORKS,    Eighth  and  Brannan    ts. 

C.  SPRECKELS,  President, 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS,  Vice-President, 

A.  B.  SPRECKELS,  Secretary. 


HUNTINGTON,  HOPKINS  &  CO., 

IMPORTERS  OF 

Hardware,  Iron,  Steel,  and  Coal. 

Junction  Bnsli  and  Market  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 
52  to  58  K  Street,  Sacramento. 


J.  91.  BUFFINGTON. 

MINING     SECRETARY 

300  California  Street,  between  Sansome  and  Batten",  second 

floor.  Over  .F.tna  Insurance  Co.,  San  F;ancisco 

Residence,  1J7  Silver  Street, 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


Time    Schedule,     Thursday,     May    19th,     1SS1. 

TRAINS  LEAVE,  AND  ARE  DUE  TO  ARRIVE  AT 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  AS  FOLLOWS  : 


9.30  A.  M, 
*3.00  P.    M. 

'4.00  P.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 


DESTINATION. 


-Antiochand  Martine2. 


3.00  A 

h! 

'4.00  1' 

M. 

9.30  A 

M. 

1 

4.30  ]■ 
9.30  A 
8.  OO  A 

M. 
M 
M. 

1 

*4-oo  '■ 

S.OO  A 

M. 
M, 

- 

•3.30  p 

M. 

J8.00  A 

M, 

9.30  A 

M. 

.. 

8.00  A 

M. 

.. 

5,00  1'. 

M. 

9-3°  A 
"4.00  P. 

M 

S.OO  A 

M. 

.. 

IO.OO  A 

M. 

.. 

3-30  I'- 
5.30  P. 
8.00   * 
S.OO  A 

M. 

M. 

M, 

1 

\ 
. 

{■ 

c 

8.00  A 

M. 

^3-3°  P. 

M. 

8.00  A. 

M. 

3.00  I1. 

M. 

S.OO  A. 

M. 

.. 

9.30  A 

M. 

V°o  P. 

M. 

8.00  A. 

M. 

..A 

*8.oo  a. 

A 

Calistoga  and  Napa. 


Deming  and  )  Express 

East f  Emigrant 

El  Paso,  Texas 

Gait  and  (via  Livermore. . . 

Stockton  J  via  Martinez. 

lone 

Knight's  Landing 

"  "      (JSundays  only) 

Los  Angeles  and  South 

Livermoie  and  Niles 


Madera  and  Yo 


Marysville  and  Chico 

N  iles{see  also  Livermoreit  N  iles) 

Ogden  and  \  Express 

East )"  Emigrant , 

Redding  and  Red  Bluff 

Sacramento,  ]  via  Livermore. 

Colfax,    and  -  via  Benicia 

Alia J  via  Benicia 

Sacramento  River  Steamers.. 
San  Jose  and  Niles 

Vallejo '..'.',"'.'.[. 


Virginia  City. 
Woodland 


s  and  Williams 


3-35  P-  «■ 
10.05  A-  M. 
*i2-35  P.  M. 

7-35  P-  M. 
11.35  A.  M. 

7-35  P-  «• 
*io.o5  A.  M. 

3-35  P-  M. 

8.05  A.  M. 

3-35  P-  M- 

5-35  P-  M. 
'12.35  P-  M- 

5-35  P-  M. 
"11.35  A.M. 

fll.35  A.  M. 

3-35  P-  M. 

5-35  P-  M. 

8.35  A.  M. 

3-35  p-  M. 
^12.35  P.  M. 

7-35  P-  M. 

4.05  P.  M. 
II.35  A.  M, 

6.05  A.  M. 

7-35  P-  M. 

5-35  P-  M. 

7-35  P-  M. 
11.35  A.  M. 
*6.oo  A.  M. 

4.05  P.  M. 

9-35  A.  M. 

7.35  P.  M. 

3-35  P-  M. 
'10.05  A.  M. 
"12.35  P-  M. 
II.35  A.  M. 
11.35  A.M. 

*7-35  P-  »■ 

*7-35  P-  M- 


Train  leaving  San  Francisco  at  9.30  a.  m. 
Pacific  Express  from  "Ogden"  at  San  Pablo 
Express 'from  "Deming"  at  Byron. 


should    meet 
also,  Pacific 


FROM    SAN    FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 
To  EAST  OAK.LAND--f6.io,  17.30,   t3.3o,  +9.30,  10.3. 

11.30,12.30,1.30,    t3-3Q,    t4-3°.    +5-3Q,    t6,30,  7.00,8.1. 

9.20,  10.40,  *n.45 
(tRunning  through  to  Alameda,  Sundays  excepted.) 
To  ALAMEDA  Direct— 7,00,  8.00,  9.00,  10.00,  n.co,  12.C 

i.oo,  2.00,  3.00,  4.00,  5.00,  6.00,    *7.oo,  8.10,9.20,  10.4 

•11.45. 
To  BERKELEY — 7.30,  8.30,  9.30,  10.30,  n.30,    1.00.  3.C 

4.00,  5.00,  6.90,  *6.30. 
To  WEST  BERKELEY— "6.10,  8.oo,   10.00,    12.00,  1.3 

3.30,  4.30,  5.30,  *6.3o. 

TO   SAN   FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 
From  EAST  OAKLAND— "5.10,   *5,so,   6.40,  fj.44,  t8.^ 

J9.44,    tio.44,  11.44,  12.44,    1-44,   2.44,    T3-44,  t4-44-  tS-4 

TO.44,  T7-50,  9,00,  10.20. 

(tStarting  20  minutes  earlier  from  Alameda,  Sundays  e: 
cepted.) 
From   ALAMEDA  Di rect— *5.oo,   *5.4o,  6.25,  7.00,  8.e 

9.00,  10.00,    11.00,   12.00,  1.00,  3.00,  4.00,  5.00,  6.00,  *J.Z 

8.40,  9.55. 
From  BERKELEY— '5.40,  *6.3o,    7.30,    8,30.  9.30,   10.3 

11.30,  1.00.  3.00,  4.00,  5.00,  6.00. 
From  WEST  BERKELEY—  ^5.40,  *6.3o,  8.00.  10.00,  iz.c 

1.30,  3.30,  4.30,5.30,  *6.3o. 


CREEK  ROUTE. 
From    SAN   FRANCISCO-*7.i5,    9.15,  11.15,   i.x^  3.15 

From  OAKLAND—  6.15,  8.15,  10.15,  12.15  2.15,  4.15. 

All  trains  run  daily  except  when  star  (*)  denotes  Sundays 
excepted. 


"Official  Schedule  Time  "furnished  by  Randolph  &Co. 
Jewelers,  101  and  103  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F. 


A.  N.  TOWNE, 

General  Sup't. 


T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Ag't. 


ASSESSMENTS   AND  DIVIDENDS. 


^ILVER  HILL  MINING  COMPANY. 

Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.  Location  of  works,  Gold  Hill,  Storey  County, 
Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  7th  day  of  May,  1881,  an  assess- 
ment, No.  15,  of  25  cents  per  share,  was  levied  upon  the 
capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately,  in 
United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of 
the  Company,  Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Mont- 
gomery Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 
.  Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  tenth  (10th)  day  of  June,  1881,  will  be  de- 
linquent, and  advertised  for  saie  at  public  auction,  and  un- 
less payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Tuesday, 
the  28th  day  of  June,  1881,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assess- 
ment, together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of 
sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

W.  E.  DEAN,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


ESTABLISHED   1852. 

A.  P.  HOTALING  &  CO. 

Sole  Agents  for  the  J.  H.  CUTTER 

OLD  BOURBON  WHISKY, 

And  Importers  of 

FINE   WINES    AND    LIQUORS, 
429  and  431  .Ja.rk-.on  Street,         San  Francisco. 


C.   ADOLPHE   LOW  &  CO. 
Commission  Merchants, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


OFFICE  IN  NEW  YORK,  42  CEDAR 


BS3"  Liberal  advances  made  on  consignments. 


GOLD  MEDAL  AWARDED  the 
Author.  A  "new  and  great  Medical 
Work,  warranted  the  best  and  cheap- 
est, indispensable  to  every  man,  enti- 
tled "The  Science  of  Life,  or  Self- 
Preservation ;"  bound  in  the  finest 
French  muslin,  embossed,  full  gilt,  300 
pp.,  contains  beautiful  steel  engrav- 
ings, 125  prescriptions,  priceonly  $1.25 
sent  by  mail ;  illustrated  sample  6  cts. 


cal   Institute,  or  Dr.  W.   H.  Parker, 
t  bulixuji  street.  Boston. 


RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


8SV6>  RAIL.RQAD.-g; 

BROAD    GAUGE. 

SPRING  ARRANGEMENT 
Commencing  Wednesday,  May  18, 1881,  and  until  fur- 
ther NOTICE. 
Passenger  trains  will  leave  San  Francisco,  from  Passenger 
Depot  on   Townsend  Street,    between   Third   and    Fourth 
Streets,,  as  follows : 

8rtO    A.  M.  DAILY  for  San  Jose  and  Way  Stations. 
■  /Wt)    Returning,  arrives  S.  F.  3.37  P.  M. 
^"Stages   for   Pescadero  (via   San  Mateo)  connect  with 
this  train  only. 

9QA  A-  M.  SUNDAYS  ONLY,   for  San  Jose  and 
•  0"Way  Stations.  Returning  arrives  S.  F.  8  15,  P.M. 

1  (\  /I  A  A  M"  Daily  (Monterey  and  Soledad  Through 
-LVf.rtV  Tram  for  San  Jose,  Gilroy,  (Hollister  and 
TresPmos,)  Pajaro,  Castroville,  Monterey,  Salinas,  Soledad, 
and  Way  Stations.     (Returning,  arrives  S.  F.  6.00  P.  M.) 

At  Parajo  the  Santa  Cruz  Railroad  connects  with  this 
train  for  Aptos,  Soquel  and  Santa  Cmz. 

83?  Stage  connections  made  with  this  train.  (Pescadero 
stages  via  San  Mateo  excepted.) 

3QA  P-  M-  DAILY,  Sundays  excepted,  "Monte- 
iOv  Rev  Express,"  for  San  Mateo,  Redwood,  Menlo 
Park,  Santa  Clara,  San  Jose,  Gilroy,  (Hollister  and  Tres 
Pinos,)  Pajaro,  Castroville,  (Salinas,)  and  Monterey.  Re- 
turning, arrives  S.  F.  10.02  A.  M. 

4i)A  P-    M.  Daily  Express  for  San  Jose   and  prin- 
.  &"  cipal  Way  Stations.     Returning,    arrives    S.    F. 
9.00  A,  M. 

B3T  Sundays  only  this  train  stops  at  all  Way  Stations. 

51   pr   P.  M.  Daily,  Sundays  excepted,  for  Menlo  Park 
•  _1_  %}  and  Way  Stations.     Returning  arrive  at  S .  F.  at 
8.00  A    M. 

6.30  \ 

SPECIAL    RATES    TO    MONTEREY,  APTOS,    SO- 
QUEL AND  SANTA  CRUZ : 
SINGLE  TRIP   TICKETS  to  any  above  points.  ..$3  50 
EXCURSION  TICKETS  (ROUND  TRIP),  to  auy 
of  above  points  sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sunday  morn- 
ings, good  for  return  until   following  Monday  inclu- 
sive   $5  oo 

Also,  EXCURSION  TICKETS  to  San  Jose  and  inter- 
mediate points,  sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sunday  mornings, 
good  for  return  until  following  Monday  inclusive. 

Ticket    Offices— Passenger  Depot,   Townsend   Street, 
and  No.  ■?.  New  Montgomery  Street,  Palace  Hotel. 
A.  C.  BASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.  Asst.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


STEAMER    TRAVEL. 


P.  M.   DAILY  for   Menlo  Park  and  Way  Sta- 
ions.     Returning,  arrives  S.  F.  6.40  A,  M. 


SOUTHERN  DIVISIONS. 
83T  Passengers  for  Los  Angeles  and  intermediate  points, 
as  also  Yuma  and  all  points  east  of  the  Colorado  River,  will 
take  the  cars  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  via  OAK- 
LAND, leaving  SAN  FRANCISCO  via  Ferry  Landing, 
Market  Street,  at  9.30  a.  m.  daily,  (S.  P.  Atlantic  Express 
Train.) 
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OU7H  PACIFIC  COAST  R.  R. 

New  Route — Narrow  Gauge. 


SUMMER       ARRANGEMENT 

Commencing  APRIL  4,  1881,  Boats  and  Trains  will 
leave  San  Francisco  from  Ferry  Landing,  foot  of  Market 
Street,  as  follows : 

Q  3n  A.  M.  DAILY,  for  Alameda,  West  San  Leandro, 
0.0c  West  San  Lorenz0i  Russei-St  Mt.  Eden,  Alvarado, 
Hall's,  Newark,  Mowry's,  Alviso,  Agnew's,  Santa  Clara, 
San  Jose,  Lovelady's,  Los  Gatos,  Alma,  Wright's,  Glen- 
wood,  Dougherty's  Mill,  Felton,  Big  Tree  Grove,  Summit, 
and  Santa  Cruz. 

J-yfl  P.  M.,  Daily,  for  Santa  Cruz  and  all  intermediate 
•Ou  Stations. 
v    ~q  P.  M.,  Daily,  Sundays  excepted,  for  San  Jose  and 
"T'J       all  intermediate  points. 

SST  In  Alameda,  all  Through  Trains  will  stop  at  Park 
Street  and  Pacific  Avenues  onlv. 

Stages  connect  at  Los  Gatos  with  8:30  a.  m.  and  3:30 
I',  M.  trains  for  Congress  Springs  and  Saratoga. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS 
Sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  good  until  Monday  follow- 
ing, inclusive,  to  San  Jose  and  return,  $2.50;  Santa   Cruz 
and  return,  $5. 

FERRIES  AND  LOCAL  TRAINS  FROM  SAN  FRAN- 
CISCO: 

From    San    Francisco — *6.35,   7.35,  8.30,  9-30,   10.30 

II.30    A.    M.       tl2.30,    I.30,    2.30,    3.30,    4.30,    5.30,6.30, 

7.30,  8.30,  and  11,30  P.  M. 
From  High  Street,  Alameda — *5-45,  *6-45,  7-45,  8.38, 
9-35,  xo.35,  fxx,35  a.  M.     12-35,  i-35,   2.35,   3.35,  4.35, 
5-35.  6-35,  and  9.35    p.  m. 

t  Saturdays  aud  Sundays  only. 
*  Daily,  Sundays  excepted. 
Up-lown  ticket  offices,  208  Montgomery  Street.     Baggage 
checked  at  hotels  and  residences. 

Through  Trains  arrive  at  San  Francisco  at  9.35  aud  10.35 
A.  M.,  and  6.35  P.   M. 

F.  W.  BOWEN,  G.  H.  WAGGONER, 

Superintendent.  Gen.  Pass.  Agent, 


pACIFIC    MAIL    STEAMSHIP    CO. 

The  Steamships  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  SAN 
FRANCISCO,  during  the  year  1881,  as  follows:  From 
Wharf,  comer  of  First  and  Brannan  Streets,  for  YOKO- 
HAMA and  HONG  KONG,  at  2  p.  m.: 

City  of  Tokio,  City  ot"  Peking, 

August   2,  June  18, 

October  20.  September  3. 

Connecting  at  YOKOHAMA  with  steamers  of  the  MITSU 
E1SHI  CO.  for  H10G0,  NAGASAKI, and  SHANGHAE. 
Excursion  Tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  Special  Rates. 
FOR  SYDNEY  AXD  AUCKLAND,  via  HONOLU- 
LU, at  2  p.  m.,  or  immediately  on  arrival  of  English  mails  : 
Zealandia.   City  of  Sydney.  Australia,  City  of  New  York 

June  4,  July  2,  July  30, 

August  27.  September  24.  October  22.  November  19. 
Round-t  he-World  Trip,  via  New  Zealand  and  Australia,  $650. 
FOR  NEW  YOKK,  via  PANAJIA,  at  12  o'clock 
noon,  on  4th  and  19th  of  every  month,  taking  Passengers 
and  Freight  for  Mexican,  Central  American,  and  South 
American  ports;  for  Havana  and  alt  West  India  ports;  for 
Liverpool,  London,  and  Southampton  ;  for  St.  Nazarie,  and 
for  Hamburg,  Bremen,  and  Antwerp. 

WILLIAMS,  DIMOND  &  CO.,  Gen.  Agts. 


QCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY 

—  FOR  — 

JAPAN    AND    CHINA, 

Leave  Wharf,  Cor.  First  and  Brannan  Streets,  at  2  p.  m.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 

GAELIC,       OCEANIC,       BELGIC. 

Thursday,  June  9. 

Friday,  Julyi.  Tuesday,  July  19.    Friday,  Aug.  19. 

Saturday,  Sep.  17.       Thursday,  Oct.  6,    Friday,  Nov,  4. 
Saturday,  Dec  3.        Wednesday,  Dec.  21. 
Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.'s  General  Offices,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  202 
Market  Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD,  President. 
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ACIFIC   COAST  STEAMSHIP    CO 


Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway  Wharf 
for  PORTLAND  (Oregon),  evrry  five  days,  direct,  and  for 
LOS  ANGELES,  SANTA  BARBARA,  SANTA  CRUZ, 
SAN  DIEGO,  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO,  and  other  Northern 
and  Southern  Coast  Ports,  leaving  San  Francisco  about 
every  third  day. 

For  day  and  hour  of  sailing,  see  the  Company's  advertise- 
ment in  the  San  Francisco  daily  papers. 
Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  St.,  near  Pine. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  Agents. 

No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


FOR  SITKA 


Apolhnaris 

"THE  QUEEN  OF  TABLE  WATERS." 

British  Medical  Jtntrnal. 
THE    PRIMEVAL    CHAMPAGNE. 

"  Of  great  value  to  tlie  cause  of 
temperance  and  good  health." 

Dr.  Norman  Kerr,  F.L.S.  London,  Eng. 

ANNUAL  SALE,  9  MILLIONS. 

Of  alt  Grocers,  Druggists,  &  Min.  Wat.  Dealers. 

BEWARE    OF    IMITATIONS. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

RUHL  BROTHERS 

522  Montgomery  Street, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


S.  P.  COLLINS  &  CO. 

HOLESALE    AND    RETAIL 

dealers  in  Old  London  Dock  Erandies,  Port  Wines, 
Sherries,  and  all  the  choicest  brands  Champagne,  Apple  Jack, 
Pisco,  Arrack,  Cordials,  Liquors,  etc.  329  MONTGOM- 
ERY and  511  CALIFORNIA  STREETS,  S.  F. 


W' 


The  U.  S.  Mail  Steamship 

CALIFORNIA, 

CAPT.  JAMES  CARROLL, 

ILL  SAIL  FROM  PORT  TOWNS- 

end,  Washington  Territory,  for  Sitka,  Alaska,  on 
the  1st  day  of  April,  and  on  the  1st  day  of  each  succeeding 
month  in  1881. 

For  freight  or  passage,  apply  to  the  purser  on  board. 

March  4,  1881.  P.  B.  CORNWALL. 

BANKING. 


W 


THE  NEVADA   BANK 

1  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


INSURANCE. 


RJNJ 

ORGANIZED    1861. 

Capital,    -    -    -     $600,000.00 

Jte-Insuraucc  Reserve,     $79,542.03 
Reserve  for  unpaid  losses,  15,900.00 
NET   SURPLUS   over  all 
liabilities,      -      -      -      144,563.40 

Total  Assets,     -     $§40,004.43 

C.  T.  HOPKINS,  Pres.        L.  L.  BROMWELL,  V-Pres 
ZENAS   CROWELL,   Sec.   E.  T.   BARNES,  Ass.    Sec. 
A.   C.  DONNELL,  City  Fire   Surveyor. 
CAPT.   D.  F.   HUTCHINGS,   Marine  Surveyor. 


J*HE  STATE    INVESTMENT  AND 

*        INSURANCE  CO.,  of  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
FIBE  AND  MARINE. 

STATEMENT  JANUARY  i,  1881. 

Cash  Capital $200,000  00 

Reserve  for  Reinsurance 99.743  59 

Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses 9i°°4  42 

Net  Surplus 57.528  53 

Total  Assets $366,276  54 

Income  for  year  1880 $228,113  82 

Losses  paid  during  year  1880 $109,400  42 

Lossess  paid  since  organization $1,118,176  2S 

We  are  also  Agents  of  the  following  Companies  : 
SEW    HAIll'SHIKE    FIBE    IXSI RAACE    €0.,  of 
Manchester,  N,  H. 

Assets,  January  1,  1881 $585,334  20 

PACIFIC  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO.  of  New  York.    f 

Assets,  January  1,  18S1 $722,319  53 

United  Assets  of  Company  and  Agencies $1,673,930  27 

OFFICERS :  ^ 

A.  J.  Bryant,  President.     Richard  I  vers,  Vice-President. 

Chas.  H.  Cushing,  Secretary. 
Office,  31S  and  330  Sangomc  St.,  San  Francisco. 


BRITISH    AND    FOREIGN 

marine  Insurance  Co.,  Limited. 

Capital  Subscribed $5,000,000 

Capital  Palu  I'p 1,000,000 

Cash  Reserve  Fund  (in  addition  to  capital)  1,031,741 


Pacific  Department 
LONDON  AND  LANCASHIRE 

Fire  Insurance  Company, 

OF  LIVERPOOL. 

Capital $7,500,000 

Cash  Assets 1,826,943 


Capital  paid  up $$,000,000 

Reserve,  U.  S.  Bonds 4,000,000 

Agency  a     New  York 62  Wall  Street 

Agency  at  Virginia,  Nevada. 

Buys  and  sells  Exchange  and  Telegraphic  Transfers. 

Issues  Commercial  and  Travelers'  Credits. 

This  Bank  has  special  facilities  for  dealing  in  bullion. 

*THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 

Capital $3,000,000 

William  Alvord President. 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

Byron  Murray,  Jr Assistant  Cashier 

AGENTS— New  York,  Agency  of  the  Bank  ol 
California  ;  Boston,  Tremont  National  Bank  ; 
Chicago,  E  11  ioit  National  Bank  ;  St.  Louis.  Boat- 
men's  Savings  Bank  ;  Nov  Zealand,  1  In  Bank  of 
New  Zealand ;  London,  \.  SI.  Kotbschild  & 
Sons ;  China,  Japan,  India,  and  Australia,  the 
Oriental  Bank  Corporation. 

The  Bank  has  an  A°ent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre 
spondents  in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Berlin,  Bremen, 
Hamburg,  Frankfort -on- Main,  Antwerp,  Amsterdam,  St. 
Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Christiana,  Locarno, 
Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shanghae,  Yo- 
kohama. 

ANGLO-CALIFORNIAN  BANK 

LIMITED. 

Subscribed  Capital,  -  $3,000,000 
Paid  1 1>  Capital,  -  -  1,500,000 
Reserve  Fund,        -       -       -  225,000 

F.  F.  LOW,  \  ,,  P.  N.  LILIENTHAL, 

J.   STEINHART,  J"Managers-  Cashier. 

Draws  exchange  on  the  principal  points  in  the  United 
States,  Canada,  Europe,  Japan,  China,  India,  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  and  Hawaiian  Islands. 

Issues  Commercial  and  Traveler's  credits,  available  in  any 
part  of  the  world.  Also,  deals  in  bullion,  and  does  a  gen- 
eral banking  business, 


MANCHESTER 
Fire   Insurance  Company, 

OF  MANCHESTER. 

Cliplt.il $3,000,000 

Cash  Assels...., 1,38S,30J 


BALFOUR,    GUTHRIE    &    CO. 

General  Agents. 

GEO.   W.  SPENCER,     -      -     MANAGER. 
31G  CaUfornia  Street,  San  Francisco. 


COMMERCIAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CALA, 
FIRE   AND    MARINE. 

Principal  office,  405  California  Street,  San  Francisco 
JOHN  H.  WISE,  President 
CHAS.  A.  LATON,  Secretary. 


TTOME  MUTUAL 
IJ-  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

406  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Capital. .  .(Paid  up  in  Gold). .  .$300,000  00 
Assets,  Jan.  1, 1S80 591,106  34 

PRESIDENT. J.  F.  HOUGHTON. 

VICE-PRESIDENT L.  L.  BAKER. 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R.    STORY 


IMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE   CO., 


of  London.     Instituted  1803. 


LONDON  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION  of  Lon- 
don.    Establishad  1720. 
NORTHERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY  ol  London 

and  Aberdeen.     Establised  1836. 
QUEEN  INSURANCE  COMPANYat  Liverpool.    Es- 
tablished 1857. 

Aggregate  Capital $37,092,750 

Aggregate  Assets 41,896,923 

A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  W.  LANE    BOOKER, 
ROET.   DICKSON,  Manager.  Agent  and  Attorney. 
Pacific  Branch  Office,  S.  E.  Corner  California  and  Mont- 
gomery Streets,  (Safe  Deposit  Building,)  San  Francisco. 


$72 


\  week.    $12  a  day  at  home  easily  made.    Costly  out 
fit  free.     Address  TRUE  &  CO.,  Augusta,  Maine 


$5 


to  $20  per  day  at  home.     Samples  worth  S5  f' « - 
dress  STINSON  &  CO.,  Portland,  Mail 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


Money  to  loan  by  the  Pacific  Bank. 
E.  H.  McDonald, 

President, 

San  Francisco, 

CAL. 

^Established 

1863. 

Capital  Stock 

$1,000,000.00. 

'Surplus  40 7.94 2. 1  7. 

San  Francisco,  Col. 

The  largeamonnt  of  money  loaned  by  this 
Jinnk  on  wheat,  barley,  flour,  wool,  etc., 
during  the  past  season,  is  being  rapidly 
repaid,  this,  with  the  steady  increase  in 
onr  deposits  is  causing  an  accnmulatlon 
of  coin  in  onr  vaults. 

We  are  prepared  to  niake  loans  in  our 
nsnal  way,  at  reasonable  rates  of  Interest, 
and  would  be  pleased  to  entertain  any 
proposition  presented  to  us. 

It.  SB.  MeI>ONALI>,  President. 


NO.  12  TYLER  STREET,  S.  R 

These  Pianos  are  all  three-stringed,  with  ivory  keys,  no 
imitation. 


Boston  and  California 

DRESS  JREFORM 

1X70RTHUNDERGARMENTS(SPE- 

*"  CIALTV.)  Children's  Corset-Waists,  Cashmere 
and  Merino  Union  Suits,  Shoulder- Braces,  Hygienic  Cor- 
sets, Hose  and  Skirt  Supports,  Emancipation  Waists  and 
Suits. 

MRS.  IH.  H.  OBER, 


SOLE  AGENT. 


430  Sutler  Street. 
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530  WASHINGTON  ST  S.F.  CAL. 

PALACE    HOTEL  RESTAURANT 

FIRST-CLASS  IN  ALL  RESPECTS. 

QUIET  AND   DESIRABLE   PLACE 

j£/    for  Ladies,  Gentlemen,  and  Families.     iSTEntrance, 
south  side  of  Conrt.  A.    D.   SHARON. 


C.  J.  HUTCHINSON. 


H.  R.  MANN 


HUTCHINSON    &    MANN, 
Insurance  Agency, 

322  and  324  California  St.,  and  302  and  304  Sansome  St.. 
San  Francisco,  N.  E.  cor.  California  and  Sansome  Sis. 
Captain  A.  M.  Burns,  Marine  Surveyor. 
W.  L.  Chalmers,  Z.  P.  Clark,  J.  C.  Staples, 

Special  Agents  and  Adjusters. 


W.     E.    CHAMBERL 


T.    A.    ROBINS'IN 


LIFE   SCHOLARSHIP,    $70 

^STSEND  FOR  CIRCULAR. "Si 


SPECIAL  REDUCTION 

IN   STERLING   SILVERWARE! 

I>  ORDER  TO  REDUCE  OUR  LARGE  STOCK  OF  ORNA- 
MENTAL AND  TABLE  SILVERWARE,  WE  OFFER  EVERY 
ARTICLE  IN  THIS  LINE 

POSITIVELY  AT  COST. 


EXAMINE  OIK  PRICES  I1EFOKE  Ft  Bt'HASIXG. 


LOUIS  BRAVERMAN  &  CO. 

Successors  to  Bravernian  &  Levy,  No.  119  Montgomery  St. 


WOLFF  &   RHLIMIOLI).  iVo.  50«  Battery  Street,  Agents  of  the  above 
Celebrated  Champagne. 


TICHENOR'S 

CALiSTOGA  HOT  SPRINGS 

Napa  County,  Cal„ 

ARE    NOW   OPEN     FOR    THE   SEASON. 
'THE  PROPRIETOR  TAKES  PLEAS- 

ure  in  informing  seekers  after  health  and  recreation 
that  he  has  beautified  the  premises  long  and  fashionably 
known  as  the  CALISTOGA  HOT  SPRINGS,  and  placed 
the  main  hotel  and  cottages  in  perfect  order  for  the  recep- 
tion of  guests. 

There  are  thirteen  five-room  cottages,  all  of  which  have 
been  newly  painted  inside  and  out,  and  newly  plastered  and 
papered.  All  of  these  cottages  have  been  supplied  with  new 
furniture,  bedding,  carpets,  etc.,  etc. 

The  table  will  be  first-class  in  all  respects. 

The  grounds  are  ornamented  with  trees,  grasses,  shrubs, 
and  flowers,  and  are  the  most  suitable  of  any  in  the  Slate 
for  children. 

There  are  hot,  warm,  medium,  chemical,  and  vapor  baths 
accessible  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night. 

There  is  no  staging  at  all,  as  the  daily  train  from  San 
Francisco  stops  100  yards  from  the  grounds.  Time  from 
San  Francisco,  via  Vallcjo,  3^  hours.  Distance,  seventy- 
one  miles,  for  the  most  pari  through  Napa  Valley — the  most 
charming  and  delightful  in  the  State. 

Terms — From  $12  to  $16  per  week,  including  any  or  all 
baths.    Apply  or  write  to 

A.   C.  TICHEN'OR,   Proprietor, 

Calistoga,  Napa  County,  Cal 


C.   P.  SHEFFIELD.  N.  W.  SPAUL0ING.  J.   PATTERSON. 


SAW  MANUFACTURING 


17  and  io  Fremont  St..  San  Francisco. 


REMOVAL 


JOHN    MIDDLETON, 

(Successor  to  Middleton  &  Famsworth), 

COAL    DEALER, 


fas  Removed  to 


10    POST    STREET. 


$66 


a  week  in  your  own  town.     Terms  and  $5  outfit  free 
Address  H    HALLETT  &  CO.,  Portland,  Maine 


RUBBER  HOSE 

GARDEN    HOSE, 

Of  all  grades  and  sizes, 

THE  VERY  CHEAPEST  AND  VERY  BEST 

THE   CELEBRATED 

MALTESE    CROSS   HOSE, 

For  Garden  purposes  and  Fire  Departments. 
Manufactured  and  for  sale  by  the 

Gutta  Perchaand  Rubber  M'f'g  Co. 

JOHN  W.  TAYLOR,  Manager, 
Corner  First  and  Market  Sts.,  San  Francisco 


Pebble  Spectacles  ! 


MILLERS     OPTICAL     DEPOT 

135  Montgomery  St.,  nr.  Bush, 

Opposite  Occidental  Hotel. 

COMPOUND  ASTIGMATIC  LENSES 

Mounted  to  Order.     4^"  Two  Hour*  Xotice. 

g?gg-    The  most  complicated  cases  of  defective  vision  thor- 
oughly diagnosed,  free  of  charge. 


DRY  M0N0P0LE 

(EXTRA) 
From  Messrs.  Heidsieck  &  Co.  Reims 

A.  VIGMER,   SOLE  AGENT. 


JNO.  F.  GEARY,  M.  D.. 

For  the  last  18  years  at  632  Howard  Street,  San  Francisco, 

JUT  AS    REMOVED    TO    OAKLAND. 

Consulting  Rooms:  Ene  House,  1113  Broadway. 
Office  Hours,  1  to  5  1*.  M.  Mornings  and  evenings  at  Mar- 
athon Park,  Telegraph  Avenue. 

N.  B. — Messages  left  at  the  office  or  residence  attended  to. 


TJlVIDEND    NOTICE.— OFFICE    OP 

~^~^  the  Standard  Consolidated  Mining  Company,  San 
Francisco,  June  2,  1881.  —  At  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  above-named  Company,  held  this  day, 
dividend  No.  20,  of  Seventy-five  Cents  (75c.)pcr  share  was 
declared,  payable  on  Monday,  June  13th,  1881,  at  the 
office  in  this  cily,  or  at  the  Farmers'  Loan  and  Trust  Com- 
pany in  New  York. 

WM.  WILLIS,  Secretary. 
Office — Room    No.   29,  Nevada  Block,    No.    309   Mont- 
gomery Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


IT  STANDS  AT  THE  HEAD ! 


SEWING  MACHINE 

TADIES    APPRECIATING    THE 

BEST,  and  desiring  reliability  in  work,  will  have  no 
other.     Send  for  circular  to 

J.  W.   EVANS, 
29  Post  Street,     ■      San  Francisco. 


BOINESTELL,  ALLEN  &  CO. 

411,  413,  and  415  Sansonie  Street. 


THE    NEW   AND    MAGNIFICENT 

"Hotel  del  Monte." 

MONTEREY,   CAL., 

COMMENCED  ITS  SUMMER  SEASON 

On  Wednesday,  June  1, 1881. 


The  first  Hop  of  the  season  takes  place 
THIS  (Saturday)  EVENING. 


Among  the  great  improvements  made  dar- 
ing the  past  winter  is  the  construction  of  a 
mammoth  warm  Salt  Water  Swimming  I  ;mk. 
150x50  feet  In  size,  and  being  THE  LABGEST 
IX  THE  WOBED. 

GEO.  SCHONEWALD. 

MANAGER. 


L.  D.  Latimer. 


wm.  W.  Morrow. 


LATIMER   &.   MORROW, 

Attorneys  and  Counsellors  at  Law, 

Booms  :r,,  ;g,  and  77  Xevada  Block, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


BATHING   SEASON 

AT   SANTA    CRUZ. 

LJURNISHED   HOUSES    TO   RENT, 

and  full  information  for  strangers  and  visitors  on  ap- 
plication to  the 

III   1  L  ESTATE   EXCHANGE  AND  MART, 

Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 


NATHANIEL  GRAY.  C-  S.  WRIGHT.  J.  A.  CAMPBELL, 

».  GRAY  &    CO., 


UNDERTAKERS, 


&11  Sacramento  Street. 


It  is  needed  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year, 
in  every  house  in  the . 
land,  for  cleaning  Pol-, 
ished  Metals  of  Ev- 
ery Description.  Con- 
tains no  acid  or  grit. 


^MMM 


^^^m^\\\\\ 


LUSTRO 


V 


Adapted  for  Cleaning 
and    Polishing    Solid 
Silver    Ware,    Silver- 
"  Plated    Ware,    Gold- 
l^IT  Plated  Ware,  Nickel 
~ Plate  on  Stoves,  Jiick- 
,  eled  Show  Cases,  Soda 
Fountains,  Brass  and 
Copper  Ware. 


W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO.,  AGENTS  PACIFIC  COAST,  110, 112, 114, 116, 118  BATTERY  ST. 


PARCEL  DEL: 

Terry  Buildings,  Foot  of  Marker 

Giias.  Foster  &  Co. 


The  Argonaut. 


VOL.  VIII     NO.  24. 


SAN   FRANCISCO,    JUNE   //,    1881. 


PRICE,  TEN  CENTS. 


THE    TAITE    TWIN. 


A  Story  of  the  Rebellion,  Told  by  a  Rebel. 


"  I  have  always  contended,"  said  Guy  Bain,  going  to  the 
door  of  the  cabin  in  which  we  were  domiciled  on  the  banks 
of  the  beautiful  Osage,  and  peeping  out  on  what  might  well 
be  called  a  terribly  unpleasant  day,  "  that  the  last  of  Novem- 
ber is  too  late  for  a  camp  hunt  in  Missouri.  In  September, 
October,  and  the  first  half  of  the  next  month,  we  may  safely 
count  upon  the  finest  weather  in  the  world,  but  after  that — 
well,  to-day  is  what  we  may  often  expect.  How  the  devil 
we  are  going  to  worry  through  it,  I  can't  see."  And  Guy 
slammed  the  door,  and  sat  down  by  the  fire,  the  very  im- 
personation of  discontent. 

"  The  sleet  is  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  and  won't  break 
enough  to  furnish  a  foothold,"  said  Graham.  "  I  don't  be- 
lieve a  goat  could  keep  his  footing  on  the  hill-side,  unless  he 
were  rough  shod  all  around,  and  had  frost  nails  in  the 
middle." 

"Well,"  said  Felix  Bonneaux,  "don't  get  into  the  'doleful 
dumps'  about  it.  It  will  thaw  out  by  the  afternoon,  and  we 
will  have  a  fine  day  to-morrow." 

"  Hang  *  to-morrow,' "  exclaimed  Guy.  "  What  are  we  to 
do  to-day  ?  " 

"Well,"  answered  Felix,  "let's  make  a  good  apple-tod, 
take  a  nip  or  two  all  round,  and  then  rouse  up  the  old  man 
and  make  him  give  us  a  full  and  confidential  account  of  his 
experience  with  the  Taite  Twin.  You  remember  that 
Giloughly  tried  to  tell  us  about  it  last  fall,  when  we  were  up 
on  Loutre." 

"  Agreed,"  cried  all  of  the  boys  at  once,  and  very  soon 
long  rows  of  belleflowers  were  roasting  before  the  fire, 
and  the  hand-made  sour-mash,  country-distilled,  seven- 
year-old,  was  gaily  gurgling  out  of  a  demijohn.  Skillful 
hands  compounded  the  humanizing,  elevating  nectar,  one 
glass  of  which  would  have  made  Horace  forswear  Falernian 
for  the  balance  of  his  days,  and  would  have  led  to  repent- 
ance a  whole  generation  of  city  sharps  who  habitually 
poison  themselves  with  champagne. 

After  a  while,  when  things  got  to  be  comfortable,  the 
boys  appealed  to  the  major  so  adroitly  and  so  persistently 
that  he  found  it  impossible  to  resist  their  urgent  and  affec- 
tionate entreaties  that  he  would  tell  them  the  story  of  the 
"  Taite  Twin  ; "  and  when  Felix  closed  with  the  assertion 
that  they  always  enjoyed  his  narratives,  because  they  knew 
that  everything  he  said  was  true,  the  major  gave  them  the 
following  recital  of  what  he  declared  to  be  "  one  of  the  most 
touching  and  beautiful  experiences  of  a  not  uneventful  life." 


On  the  29th  of  June,  1863,  I  learned  that  the  gallant  but 
ill-iated  Pemberton  was  about  to  surrender  the  stronghold 
of  Vicksburg  to  the  overwhelming  forces  of  General  Grant. 
It  had  been  understood  for  some  time  among  the  Missouri 
troops  that  our  immediate  commander,  General  John  A. 
Bowen,  had  obtained  permission  (in  the  event  that  surrender 
should  ever  become  inevitable)  to  take  his  own  command 
and  cut  his  way  through  the  besieging  host  before  the  capit- 
ulation might  occur  ;  but  on  the  29th  I  learned  that  Pem- 
berton had  countermanded  this  arrangement,  considering 
it  impossible  to  accomplish,  and  a  useless  waste  of  human 
life  to  try  it.  So  that  Bowen  and  the  Missourians  were  des- 
tined to  "  go  up  "  with  the  balance  of  the  small  but  resolute 
little  army,  which  arrangement  was  for  many  reasons  exceed- 
ingly distasteful  to  me. 

If  ever  any  man  really  died  of  a  broken  heart  that  man 
was  the  brave,  competent,  and  high-spirited  Bowen,  and  the 
thing  that  killed  him  was  just  this  refusal  of  Pemberton, 
and  other  superior  officers,  to  permit  him  to  take  the  Mis- 
sourians and  cut  his  way  through  the  enemy's  lines  to  Canton. 

"The  Missourians  can't  do  it," said  they.  "No  equal  num- 
ber of  men  that  ever  lived  or  died  can  do  it  against  such 
odds." 

"  They  can  try,"  said  Bowen,  "  and  if  they  fail  not  a  single 
man  of  them  will  ever  come  back." 

Of  course  the  surrender  of  Vicksburg  was  an  absolute  ne- 
cessity. We  might  have  "  died  inflicting  death,"  but  we  could 
no  longer  hold  the  position.  The  enemy  numbered  more 
than  ten  to  one,  and  their  artillery  numbered  more  than 
twenty  to  one.  Their  entrenchments  were  better  than  ours. 
We  were  not  exactly  starving,  but  several  weeks  had  passed 
during  which  we  had  learned  that  while  it  is  true  that  a  man 
may  exist  for  some  time  upon  bread  made  of  equal  parts  of 
corn  and  beans,  such  a  diet  gradually  superinduces  a  physi- 
cal condition  which  is  worse  than  death  itself,  and  reduces 
the  physical  strength  to  a  point  so  low  that  the  average  man 
can  not  do  duty  which  demands  physical  exercise,  however 
unflinchingly  he  might  still  sit  in  the  trenches  and  shoot. 

The  surrender  was  inevitable  and  proper,  but  it  did  not 
suit  me  at  all.  I  determined  not  to  surrender,  and  I  con- 
sumed the  30th  in  deliberating  upon  the  possible  expedients 
by  which  it  might  be  avoided. 

If  I  had  had  only  one  day's  plain,  nourishing  food,  and  a 
few  hours'  sound  refreshing  sleep  afterward,  I  would  have 
risked  my  chances  by  taking  a  night-walk  up  the  Yazoo  ;  but 
there  was  the  merciless  fact  in  the  way,  that  I  was  not  able 
to  walk  fifteen  miles  on  a  stretch,  even  if  there  had  been  no 
enemy  near  us,  without  first  obtaining  something  to  eat  and 
getting  a  good  rest  after  it. 


The  result  of  all  my  deliberation  was  to  attempt  to  leave 
the  doomed  town  by  water.  Being  perfectly  well  aware  that 
even  a  canoe  could  not  pass  the  gun-boats,  on  the  night  of 
the  30th  I  greased  myself  from  top  to  toe  with  tallow,  fast- 
ened two  empty  canteens  to  each  of  my  shoulders  with  a 
strap,  and  stepping  quietly  into  the  Mississippi  River,  I 
floated  down  the  stream  until  I  conjectured  that  I  had  passed 
all  the  fleet,  and  had  reached  a  point  from  which  I  could  get 
out  to  Jackson,  Mississippi,  without  passing  through  any 
part  of  the  besieging  army,  and  the  guess  proved  to  be  ac- 
curate enough. 

My  progress  to  Jackson  was  slow  and  painful.  Like  nearly 
all  who  had  experimented  on  beans  and  corn  made  into 
bread,  I  had  long  been  in  such  a  state  that  the  incautious 
buckling  of  a  belt  around  the  waist  might  produce  convul- 
sions. It  was  so  with  many  of  the  skeletons  of  men  with 
stuffed  sacks  fastened  under  their  fleshless  ribs  who  surren- 
dered to  Grant  at  Vicksburg. 

But  the  rebels  who  survived  the  third  year  of  the  war  were 
possessed  of  wonderful  vitality,  and  a  very  few  days  of  ordi- 
narily comfortable  life  wonderfully  restored  me  ;  and  I  had 
not  been  long  at  Jackson  before  I  received  a  request  that 

I  would  goto  M on  special  service.     I   say  "  request," 

because  it  was  contrary  to  the  etiquette  of  the  Confederate 
States  to  "order"  any  man  or  officer  to  go  within  the  Fed- 
eral lines.  The  brigade  was  on  parole,  and  there  was  no 
prospect  that  those  who  had  been  included  in  the  surrender 
would  be  permitted  or  required  to  do  any  duty  for  a  long 
time,  and  1  dreaded  the  inactive  life  of  the  parole  camp. 
I  therefore  went  to  M ,  and  reached  that  lovely  but  un- 
fortunate city  in  a  short  time  after  I  had  escaped  from  Vicks- 
burg. 

My  friendship  for  the  Taite  Twin  began  on  the  very  day 
of  my  arrival,  which  occurred  on  a  bright  Sunday  morning. 

One  of  the  first  new  men  I  became  acquainted  with  in  the 
city  was  a  Yankee  captain,  who  happened  to  be  officer  of 
the  day,  and  who,  after  an  hour's  conversation,  found  such 
an  agreeable  companion  in  me  that  .he  invited  me  to  walk 
with  him,  and  visit  as  many  guard-posts  and  stations  as 
I  desired  to  see.  I  did  so  cheerfully,  and  during  the  course 
of  that  tiresome  day  received  an  introduction  to  almost 
every  commissioned  and  non-commissioned  officer  below 
the  rank  of  major  that  was  on  duty  in  the  city,  and  so,  for 
the  future,  did  not  have  reason  to  fear  any  troublesome  in- 
quiries as  to  who  I  was,  where  I  came  from,  or  what  busi- 
ness had  brought  me  to  M . 

Having  returned  late  in  the  day  to  the  residence  of  an  old 

friend,  Mrs.  S ,  I  met  in  her  parlor  Mis*s  Dimidia  Taite, 

and  although  I  had  refused  to  surrender  at  Vicksburg,  I  sur- 
rendered to  her  almost  as  soon  as  I  saw  her.     Mrs.  S 

introduced  her  as  a  very  particular  friend  of  her  own,  whose 
home  was  in  the  country,  a  few  miles  from  M .  I  subse- 
quently learned  that  her  odd  name  arose  out  of  the  fact 
that  she  was  one  of  a  pair  of  twins,  and  her  old  father,  who 
had  been  noted  for  his  eccentricities,  had  declared  that  there 
was  no  use  in  wasting  a  whole  name  on  each  half  of  the 
same  baby,  neither  of  whom  could  ever  have  any  claim  to 
more  than  half  a  birthday  anyhow,  and  therefore  had  both 
of  them  baptized  at  the  same  time  by  the  same  name, 
"Dimidia,"  saying  that  when  they  grew  up  they  could  di- 
vide the  name  between  them  to  suit  themselves  ;  and  to 
avoid  endless  confusion  in  the  family  circle,  one-half  of  the 
twin  had  generally  been  called  "  Di,"  and  the  other  half 

"  Midi."  But  the  full  name  of  both  was  Dimidia.  Mrs.  S 

said  that  the  half-twin  I  met  at  her  house  was  the  "  Midi" 
half. 

I  do  not  think  that  Miss  Midi  was  what  is  called  beau- 
tiful. I  feel  very  certain  that  in  a  ball-room  no  man  would 
have  thought  of  calling  her  "striking,"  or  "splendid,"  or 
"  distingue'e,"  or  "brilliant."  She  was  rather  under  than  over 
the  average  size,  but  as  plump  as  a  partridge.  Her  hair, 
which  was  wonderfully  luxuriant,  was  not  black,  nor  brown, 
nor  red,  but  was  a  bright  shade  produced  by  the  blending  of 
all  these  hues.  Her  forehead  was  very  low,  but  very  smooth, 
wide,  and  white.  Her  eyes  were  large,  brown,  and  soft. 
Her  delicate  nose  was  inclined  to  be  "  pug."  Her  upper  lip 
was  short  and  plump,  and  the  lower  one  pouted  a  little.  Her 
chin  and  cheeks  were  delicately  moulded,  but  full  and  round. 
She  had  nice  little  regular  teeth,  and  the  only  absolutely 
perfect  pair  of  human  hands  I  had  ever  seen  ;  while  her 
voice  was  low,  sweet,  and  peculiarly  pleasant.  Her  appear- 
ance was  peculiar  enough  to  distinguish  her  easily  and  un- 
mistakably from  any  other  girl  you  might  meet,  and  she 
would  have  been  striking,  only  there  was  nothing  in  Midi's 
looks  or  ways  that  challenged  any  individual  of  either  sex, 
but  everything  about  her  seemed  to  woo  and  sue  for  your 
good-will  and  protection,  not  as  if  she  would  cling  like  the 
ivy  for  support,  but  as  if  she  were  like  the  little  birds  that 
love  to  be  companionable  with  mankind,  and  chirrup  and  twit- 
ter about  his  home  ;  not  so  much  as  if  the  birds  needed  the 
man,  but  as  if  the  birds  thought  the  man  might  be  happier 
for  having  them  around. 

Every  gentleman  who  ever  met  Midi  perhaps  felt  that  he 
would  be  a  happier  and  better  man  if  he  had  the  privilege 
of  sitting  beside  her,  calling  her  pet  names,  and  talking  with 
her  freely  and  confidentially. 

'I  never  was  a  "  gallant "  soldier  in  that  sense  which  meant 
one  who  is  ready  to  flatter  and  make  love  to  every  nice-look- 
ing girl  he  may  chance  to  meet.  In  fact,  I  suffered  terrible 
bereavement  at  the  beginning  of  the  troubles  in  the  country, 


my  wife,  whom  I  had  loved  from  her  childhood,  having  died 
the  very  day  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was  elected  President,  and  the 
dreary  and  hopeless  sorrow  which  followed  that  event  had 
left  me  for  more  than  three  years  averse  to  the  society  of 
marriageable  women.  But  I  had  not  been  in  the  room  with 
Midi  five  minutes  before  I  began  to  feel  that  it  would  be 
comfortable  to  know  her  better.  With  manners  as  simple 
and  unpretending  as  those  of  a  child,  Midi  somehow  made 
you  feel  that  her  heart  was  as  true  as  steel,  and  before  the 
first  evening  with  her  had  passed  I  had  told  her  of  the  fact 
that  I  was  a  widower,  and  the  name  of  my  lost  wife  passed 
my  lips  without  arousing  the  bitterness  with  which  my  spirit 
had  been  so  long  filled  ;  and  that  was  the  first  time  since 
her  death  that  any  human  being  had  heard  me  utter  her  be- 
loved name.  It  is  impossible,  I  think,  for  any  words  to  ex- 
plain why  this  was  the  case,  and  yet  it  is  true  that  I  felt  that 
Midi  could  have  laid  her  little  white  hand  upon  the  sorest 
wound  that  any  human  spirit  ever  suffered  from,  without  in- 
flicting pain  at  all,  and  without  wounding  that  sort  of  pride 
which  can  bear  infinite  suffering,  but  can  not  bear  to  have 
anybody  know  it  suffers.  Shallow-hearted  people,  who  cry, 
and  splutter,  and  make  loud  lamentations  over  their  sorrows, 
can  not  understand  the  wolf-like  silence  of  proud  and  sensi- 
tive men,  who  repel  every  expression  of  sympathy  as  if  it 
were  a  personal  insult,  and  would  die  if  they  did  not  do  so. 
After  I  parted  from  Midi  that  night,  it  seemed  to  me  to  be 
absolutely  an  incredible  thing  that  I  had  talked  of  my 
great  grief  to  any  human  being,  and  especially  to  one  who 
was  a  stranger,  almost ;  and  that  I  had  actually  permitted 
her  to  talk  to  me  about  it,  and  had  been  consoled  by  her 
quiet,  friendly  conversation,  and  had  felt  the  hard,  icy  crust 
of  bitterness  and  pain — which  had  for  more  than  three  years 
made  me  a  silent,  reserved,  haughty,  lonely,  and  miserable 
wretch,  more  hateful  even  to  myself  than  to  those  whom  I 
could  not  keep  from  repulsing — melt  slowly  away, and  awaken 
to  life  the  frozen  roots  of  human  feelings,  interests,  and  sym- 
pathies that  I  had  believed  to  be  dead  and  buried  forever. 

It  was  a  very  singular  experience.  I  felt  actually  ashamed 
of  having  been  led  into  such  confidences  ;  and  it  seemed  to 
me  that  I  would  never  be  able  to  meet  her  again  without  an 
embarrassing  remembrance  of  my  own  weakness.  But  I  did 
meet  her  in  the  parlor  the  very  next  morning.  After  the 
usual  greetings  and  some  playful  talk,  I  said  :  "  Miss  Taite, 
last  evening  I  was  weak  enough  to  speak  to  you  of  myself, 
and  to  tell  you  things  that  I  have  never  opened  my  lips 
about  to  any  other  human  being.  Forget  it,  if  you  please. 
I  am  not  given  to  gush  ;  I  can  not  understand  how  it  was 
possible.     I  am  ashamed  of  it." 

She  looked  up  with  a  quiet  smile,  and  answered  :  "  You 
need  not  be  so,  major.  Papa  always  said  that  his  girl  twins 
were  born  with  what  Saint  Paul  calls  'the  gift  of  healing,' 
and  are  natural  priests  and  physicians — though  they  are  big 
words  for  such  little  girls  as  we  are.  Every  one  tells  us  things 
that  he  tells  nobody  else." 

"  Why  is  it  so  ?     I  know  it  must  be  so  ;  but  why  ?" 
"  Indeed,"  she  replied,  "  we  don't  know.    Papa  always  said, 
'my  girls  are  "good  medicine"' — an  expression  that  he  ac- 
quired from  the  Cherokee  Indians  who  were  in  this  country 
when  he  was  a  boy." 

"You  are  'good  medicine  ;'  there  is  no  doubt  about  that, 
and  I  don't  believe  anybody  was  ever  with  you  an  hour  with- 
out being  bettered  and  benefited.  But  why  is  it  ?  Have  you 
never  thought  of  any  theory  to  account  for  the  fact?" 

"  We  have  no  theory  about  it,"  she  answered.  "  We  know 
for  a  fact  when  any  one  we  meet  is  'afflicted  in  mind,  body, 
or  estate,'  we  are  drawn  to  those  whose  hearts  are  sore,  just 
as  most  young  girls  are  drawn  by  music,  new  fashions, 
or  handsome  faces — just  as  some  are  interested  by  eve'ry- 
thing  in  botany,  or  astronomy,  or  other  studies." 

"Then,"  said  I,  flushing  angrily,  "heart-soreness  is  a  dis- 
ease. You  are  quick  to  make  a  diagnosis,  and  you  study 
the  peculiarities  of  each  new  case.  I  had  not  thought  so, 
and  if  I  had  thought  so,  I  think  I  would  have  hated  you 
for  it." 

"  Certainly,"  she  said;  "nothing  could  be  more  hateful 
than  morbid  curiosity  about  the  sorrows  of  another.  But  we 
have  no  such  feeling.  We  do  not  use  the  word  'study5  in 
any  such  sense,  and  in  your  heart  you  know  that  without  our 
saying  so.  We  mean  only  to  say  that  naturally,  without  the 
slightest  effort,  we  know  when  a  suffering  soul  is  near  us. 
And  just  as  other  girls  love  the  objects  referred  to,  we  love 
to  be  helpful  to  those  who  need  our  help,  and  who  seem 
worthy  of  it.  You  will  bear  witness  that  we  do  not  imperti- 
nently solicit  confidences." 

"That  is  true,"  said  I,  "that  is  true.  You  said  little 
enough  to  me  at  least  ;  and  yet  you  must  pardon  me  for  say- 
ing that  I  felt  just  as  well  assured  of  your  respectful  and  af- 
fectionate sympathy  as  if  you  had  actually  thrown  your  arms 
about  my  neck  and  told  me  so.  It  is  very  strange.  I  felt 
more  human  than  I  had  for  years.  There  must  be  some 
profound  and  unexplored  psychological  law  underlying  the 
fact." 

"We  don't  know  anything  about  psychological  laws," said 
Midi.  "  We  are  young  girls — simple-hearted,  honest  coun- 
try girls  ;  certainly  not  as  well  taught  as  we  might  have  been 
if  the  war  had  not  broken  up  our  schools.  But  we  know 
when  our  friends  are  suffering,  and  we  know  we  can  often 
help  and  comfort  them  ;  and  we  love  to  do  so,  although  we 
know  it  can  not  be  done  by  talking  it  or  acting  it. 
pose  that  because  we  do  feel  for  those  who  si 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


some  way  know  that  we  feel,  and  we  can  thus  bear  part  of 
the  burden  and  relieve  them  of  its  weight." 

Somehow  these  words  touched  me  very  much.  I  am  not 
very  certain  that  my  eyes  were  dry  when  I  answered  :  "But 
Midi,  dear  Midi,  do  not  you  thus  suffer  with  them,  and  sad- 
den your  own  life  with  the  sorrows  you  soothe  for  others  ? " 
"  Not  at  all,"  she  said,  lifting  her  soft,  brown  eyes  to  mine. 
"It  makes  us  very  happy  to  know  that  we  add  to  the  happi- 
ness of  others."  And  with  a  gentle  blush  she  continued  : 
"Just  then,  major,  you  said  'Midi,  dear  Midi,' and  it  was 
pleasant  to  us  because  we  know  that  it  did  you  good  to  say 
it.  Perhaps  other  girls  would  have  been  offended  to  hear 
such  words  from  the  lips  of  a  gentleman  whom  they  had  met 
yesterday  for  the  first  time.  But  it  is  pleasant  to  us  to  hear 
you  say  them.  Now  in  your  heart  you  know  that  we  are 
modest  girls.  You  know  that  we  would  have  been  even  very 
shy  country  girls  if  you  had  been  less  sad  and  suffering. 
But  how  do  you  know  it,  major?  Is  that  another  'psycho- 
logical law  that  is  unexplored'?" 

I  did  know  it — knew  it  with  a  profound  conviction  of  the 
certainty  of  it  that  would  have  made  a  doubt  seem  almost 
criminal. 

"Certainly,"  I  said,  "  I  knew  it.  I  am  naturally  distant 
and  reserved  with  every  one,  and  especially  so  with  young 
ladies,  having  been  reared  in  a  very  strict  and  courtly  school ; 
but  it  never  even  suggested  itself  to  my  mind  that  you  would 
think  there  was  undue  familiarity  in  my  speaking  to  you  as 
I  did  ;  in  fact,  I  knew  you  would  know  better,  but  how  I  knew 
it  is  beyond  my  comprehension." 

"And  yet,"  she  said,  with  a  kindly  smile,  "while  no 
man  in  the  world,  perhaps,  is  able  to  tell  how  one  knows 
such  things  as  that,  we  have  often  observed  that  children 
know  them  better  and  quicker  than  grown  people,  and  we 
do  not  think  that  intellect  or  learning  have  anything  to  do 
with  such  knowledge." 

"  But,  Midi,"  I  said,  "  when  this  thing  happens — when  you 
do  know  that  there  is  some  one  near  you  who  needs  your 
help,  and  when  you  are  conscious  that  you  are  giving  that 
help,  without,  as  you  have  said,  talking  it  or  acting  it,  can 
you  explain  in  any  way  how  it  all  happens  ? " 

"  No,"  said  she.  "  During  the  summer  that  we  were 
twelve  years  old,  our  teacher  at  the  Sunday-school  was  ask- 
ing the  class  about  our  lesson.  The  sermon  was  that  part 
of  the  New  Testament  where  a  woman  touched  the  hem  of 
the  garment  of  Jesus,  and  He  asked  who  touched  Him  ;  and 
the  record  says  that  the  reason  He  made  the  inquiry  was 
'because  he  perceived  that  virtue  had  gone  out  of  him.' 
The  teacher  said  that  the  thing  which  was  called  'virtue'  in 
this  place  was  'healing  power/  and  asked  the  class  whether 
any  of  them  could  guess  what  the  transaction  meant.  We 
both  rose  and  said  in  the  same  breath, '  Yes,  we  understand 
it  perfectly';  but  when  we  endeavored  to  tell  what  it  was  we 
found  that  there  were  no  words  to  tell  it  at  all — but  we  did 
know.  That  is  as  near  as  we  could  ever  come  to  giving  any 
explanation  of  what  you  have  asked  about." 

"  It  is  very  singular,"  I  said,  "but  very  sweet.  It  must  be 
something  similar  to  the  psychal  cure  of  the  spiritualists." 

"  We  know  nothing  about  spiritualism,"  said  Midi.  "  Papa 
believed  so  steadfastly  in  witchcraft  that  he  positively  for- 
bade us  from  ever  having  anything  to  do  with  spiritualism." 

"  In  witchcraft  ? "  said  I,  amused  ;  "  that  seems  to  be  an 
absurd  thing  at  this  day." 

"  Yes,"  said  Midi,  "  but  you  would  not  have  thought  so  if 
you  had  ever  heard  papa  talk  about  it.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  some  of  the  Cherokee  Indians  who  used  to  inhabit  this 
country  were  witches." 

The  smile  of  incredulity  which  I  vainly  tried  to  suppress 
seemed  to  rouse  up  Midi  a  little,  and  she  quietly  continued  : 

"  We  have  neither  learning  nor  inclination  to  defend  such 
a  e  superstition,'  but  papa  had  both.  He  often  declared  that 
no  faith  that  had  ever  been  known  in  the  world  was  ever  so 
universally  diffused,  or  so  implicitly  trusted,  as  the  belief  in 
witchcraft.  He  said  that  tribes  and  nations,  and  even  whole 
civilizations,  that  had  nothing  else  in  common,  agreed  in 
affirming  the  truth  of  it.  He  said  that  every  scholar  knew 
that  the  belief  in  witchcraft  was  the  common  faith  of  Chris- 
tendom and  of  all  Pagans,  and  that  the  church  was  fully 
committed  to  this  faith  for  sixteen  centuries  ;  that  Luther 
never  doubted  it,  and  both  of  the  Wesleys  were  believers  ; 
and  that  disbelief  in  it  was  a  mere  mushroom  philosophy 
that  grew  up  out  of  the  recent  creed  of  Rationalism,  that 
believes  nothing  and  denies  everything,  except  physical  ex- 
istence and  its  accidents  and  relations.  Besides,  papa,  in 
his  youth,  saw  things  among  the  Cherokees,  and  even  among 
imported  Africans,  that  made  him  know  that  witchcraft  was 
a  fact." 

"  But  Midi,"  I  said,  "  if  it  ever  was  a  reality,  how  did  your 
father  account  for  the  fact  that  it  has  disappeared  alto- 
gether?" 

"  He  said,"  answered  Midi,  "  that  the  supernatural  de- 
pends upon  faith,  and  that  as  faith  dies  out  of  the  hearts  of 
men  the  supernatural  becomes  rarer,  and,  perhaps,  finally 
impossible.  We  have  often  heard  him  tell  the  priests  and 
preachers  that  all  that  is  supernatural  rests  in  faith,  and  that 
if  they  have  become  too  wise  to  believe  in  witchcraft,  they 
have  no  right  to  pretend  to  believe  in  miracles  ;  for  both  are 
simply  manifestations  of  the  supernatural,  and  are  equally 
true  or  equally  absurd." 

"Well,  Midi,"  said  I,  laughing,  "  if  a  witch  is  possible  in 
this  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  I  half  believe  that  you 
are  one." 

"  If  we  were,"  said  Midi,  "you  need  have  no  fear  that  we 
would  place  you  under  any  evil  spell." 

"  I  am  not  sure  but  that  you  have  already  put  me  under  a 
spell,"  I  answered,  "  but  am  aware  that  it  can  not  be  an  evil 
one.  Even  witchcraft  begins  to  be  a  very  respectable  faith 
since  I  have  learned  that  you  believe  in  it.  But,  Midi,"  I 
said,  "what  is  the  reason  that  you  never  use  the  pronoun 
'  I  '  ?  I  know  that  it  is  natural,  and  seemingly  necessary,  for 
you  always  to  say  '  we,'  and  '  our,'  and  '  us,'  where  other 
people  say  '  I,'  and  'my,'  and  'me'  ;  and  I  see  plainly  that 
there  is  no  affectation  in  your  doing  so  ;  but  why  is  it  so?" 

The  sweet  face  lifted  to  mine  was  clouded  by  a  look  of 
trouble  and  perplexity,  and, I  hastily  added  :  "  Don't  answer 
rue.  Midi,  if  it  annoys  you." 

It  does  not  annoy  us,"  she. said  ;  "but  your  question  is 
l"ke  a  problem  in  arithmetic,  that  we  understand  per- 
1-,  but  find  it  hard  to  explain  ;  but,  of  course,  we  would 
ui  explain  it  to  you,  and  we  will  try  to  do  so.     It  is  very 


hard  and  unnatural  for 'us  to  say  £I'  instead  of  'we.'  The 
fact  is  we  are  a  twin.  We  are  sisters.  People  say  '  two 
twins,'  but  we  feel  that  two  twins  would  be  four  persons,  and 
that  we  two  are  one — a  twin  one,  sisters,  Di  and  Midi.  We 
were  never  separated  a  day  or  night  until  this  summer,  after 
sister  Di  had  become  engaged.  She  is  soon  to  marry  Ma- 
jor H ,  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-fourth  Tennessee, 

and  mother  has  made  us  separate  for  days  at  a  time  ever 
since  then  ;  we  can  hardly  understand  why,  as  it  is  so  diffi- 
cult and  unnatural  for  us  not  to  be  together  all  the  time.  We 
are  so  much  alike  that  few  persons  ever  become  able  to  tell 
one  from  the  other  ;  and  those  who   do  distinguish  us  from 

each  other,  as  Mrs.  S does,  say  that  they  do  not  know 

they  do  so,  except  that  when  they  are  with  Di  they  feel  the 
fact  of  a  distinct  personality  in  her,  and  when  they  are  with 
Midi  they  are  conscious  of  a  different  personality,  and  that 
the  different  feeling  or  sensation  produced  in  themselves  by 
each  half  of  us  is  the  only  thing  that  confers  any  distinct 
identity  upon  either  half.  We  have  never  had  a  single  secret 
from  each  other.  We  have  in  all  things  had  an  absolute 
community  of  interests,  purposes,  thoughts,  and  feelings. 
We  dress  always  precisely  alike,  our  taste  in  colors,  food, 
music,  in  everything,  being  the  same.  Hence  we  say  'we,' 
'our,'  'us,'  and  it  would  be  strange  and  unnatural  for  either 
half  of  us  to  say  '  I,3  'mine,'  or  'me.'  Do  you  understand 
our  explanation?" 

"  I  think  I  do,"  said  I  ;  "  and  perhaps  your  mother 
thought  that  separating  you  and  Di  would  render  you  less 
alike,  by  building  up  separate  thoughts,  interests,  experiences 
in  each  of  you." 

"  That  may  be  so,"  said  Midi,  "  but  it  is  cruel  to  us.  We 
yearn  after  the  other  half  of  us  all  the  time.  We  told  Ma- 
jor H that  it  would  be  cruel  to  marry  one-half  of  us  and 

leave  the  other  alone,  and  that  to  us  polygamy  seemed  to  be 
natural  and  right — or  rather,  as  in  reality  there  was  only  one 
of  us,  there  could  be  no  such  thing  as  polygamy,  and  that 
both  halves  of  us  ought  to  be  married  together  and  die  to- 
gether, even  as  we  had  been  born  and  baptized  together." 

"How  did  Major  H take  that?"  said  I. 

"He  seemed  to  be  horribly  perplexed  about  it,"  said  Midi 
laughing,  "  and  answered  that  he  loved  Di,  but  that  he  did 
not  love  Midi.  But  we  asked  him  how  he  knew  which  half 
of  us  he  loved  when  he  could  not  tell  one  from  the  other, 
and  the  only  answer  he  could  make  was  that  he  didn't  know, 
but  that  notwithstanding  it  was  the  truth." 

"  Can  he  distinguish  one  from  the  other  now  ? "  said  I. 
"We  do  not  know,"  said  Midi.     "He  insists  that  he  can. 
Di  says  that  he  can.     We  think,  however,  that  if  he  does  so, 
he  does  so  from  the  fact  that  Di  and  Midi  feel  differently  for 
him  and  treat  him  somehow  differently." 

"It  is  very  strange,"  said  I,  "and  very  amusing.  But, 
Midi,  I  know  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  mistake 
Di  or  any  one  else  for  you.  I  could  tell  you  from  Di  or  any 
other  human  being  by  your  eyes,  your  voice,  your  laughter, 
by  the  very  feeling  I  have  when  I  am  near  you." 

"You  think  so,"  said.  Midi  with  an  arch  glance,  "then  wait 
and  see." 

The  duties  which  took  me  to  M were  of  such  a  charac- 
ter  that    they    consumed  but  a  very  small  portion    of  each 
day,  so  that  during  the  two  weeks  that  I  remained  there  I 
was  almost  constantly  with  Midi,  and  the  happiness  which 
this  new  and  sweet  companionship  gave  me  was  greater  and 
dearer  than  any  I  had  experienced  since  1850.     The  fact  was 
that  in  a  quiet,  undemonstrative  way,  I  loved  Midi  very  sin- 
cerely.    But  I  was  a  soldier,  and  knew,  perhaps,  better  than 
even  most  Southern  soldiers,  that  my  life  was  carried  in  my  | 
hands  from  day  to  day,  and  knew  also  how  instant  and  com- ; 
plete  a  separation  only  a  few  miles    could    make  between  | 
those  who  were  within  the  Yankee  lines  and  those  who  were 
beyond  :hem  ;    for  whenever  the  brigade   was  in  active  ser- 
vice I  had  been  with  it,  and  whenever  it  was  in  camp,  I  was 
off  on  some  special  duty.      I   determined,  therefore,  to  say 
nothing  which  would  open  the  dear  eyes  of  Midi  to  the  fact 
that  I  loved  her.     She  was  only  seventeen,  and  I  felt  that  it 
would  be  selfish  to  attempt  to  tie  her  fate  to  mine,  even  by  a 
promise,  if  I  could  have  done  so.  But  when  I  had  succeeded  | 
in  getting  outside  of  the  lines  the  lint,   bandages,   surgical  1 
instruments,  quinine,  opium,  and  other  drugs  and  appliances  J 
of  which  one  of  our  largest  hospitals  was  absolutely  destitute,  | 
and    which    our   suffering   men  so  sorely   needed,    I    knew 
that  duty  called  me  not  to  lose  an  hour  in  taking  these  stores  j 
to  the  hospital,    I    realized    how  necessary  Midi  had  be-  ' 
come  to  my  happiness,  and   how  hard  it  would  be  to  leave 
her  side,  perhaps  forever,  without  telling  her  so.     But  my 
business  in  the  city  was  successfully  completed  by  Saturday 
evening,  and  I  determined  to  leave  it  early  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing, and  informed  Mrs.  S and  Midi  of  my  purpose  so 

to  do. 

Immediately   after  breakfast  I  bade  Mrs.  S and  the 

others  farewell,  and  sought  Midi  in  the  parlor. 

"  Midi,"  said  I,  stopping  in  the  doorway,  "  come  and  kiss 
me  good-bye." 

She  came  up  to  me  and  I  took  her  hand  as  she  put  up  her 
little  rose-bud  of  a  mouth,  and  I  kissed  her.  But  it  was  no 
easy  matter  to  walk  off,  as  I  had  intended  to  do,  and  my 
feelings  almost  defied  control.  "  This  won't  do  at  all,"  I  said 
to  myself,  but  I  still  held  her  hand,  and  could  not  let  it-go. 
"Once  more,  good-bye,  Midi,"  I  said,  "kiss  me  once  more." 
"Not  now,"  she  said  quietly  and  kindly,  "wait  until  we 
meet  again  for  another." 

"  God  keep  you,  Midi,"  said  I  pressing  her  little  hand  in 
mine,  "until  we  meet  again." 

I  turned  away  with  a  mighty  effort  at  self-control,  passed 
out  of  the  house,  crossed  the  porch,  went  down  the  steps  into 
the  street,  and  set  my   face   steadily  towards  the  dreary  life 
that  awaited  me  far  away  in  "  Dixie." 
June  1,  1S81.  N.  C.  Kouns. 

1  [concluded  next  week,] 


SENSE    AND    SENTIMENT. 


Spenser  :  The  noblest  mind  the  best  contentment  has. 

Montaigne  :  A  man  must  become  wise  at  his  own  expense. 

Edwin  Arnold  :  The  grief  which  all  hearts  share  grows 
less  for  one. 

Anon  :  History  chronicles  perfect  loves  ;    it  leaves  mar- 
riages alone. 

Pope  :  Every  man  has  just  as  much  vanity  as  he  wants 

understanding. 

Von  Ardenburgh  :  The  artist  belongs  to  his  work,  not  the 
work  to  the  artist. 

Heine  :  In  these  days  we  fight  for  ideas,  and  newspapers 
are  our  fortresses. 

Emerson  : 

Music  pours  on  mortals 
Its  beautiful  disdain. 

Dundreary  :  Some  things  can  be  done  as  well  as  others — 
better,  I  dare  say. 

Eastern  Proverb  : 
shell  of  the  tortoise. 


Contempt    pierces  even  through   the 


Boston  Post :  Boston  girls  are  very  proper.  When  a  young 
man  was  assisting  a  South  End  lass  to  tie  on  her  bonnet, 
which,  by  the  way,  had  to  be  tied  at  the  back  of  the  neck, 
she  insisted  that  he  should  stand  in  front  of  her  so  that  she 
could  keep  her  eye  on  him. 

Chicago  Tribune  :  It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  the  revis- 
ers of  the  Bible  have  not  made  any  changes  in  the  geneal- 
ogy with  which  the  Gospel  of  Saint  Matthew  begins.  To 
know  that  our  pedigrees  are  all  right  is  a  great  comfort. 


Trublet :  To  select  well  among  old  things  is  almost  equal 
to  inventing  new  ones. 

Droz  :  Old  women  are  sillier  than  young  ones,  because 
they  have  been  so  longer. 

Hugo  :  When  you  know,  and  when  you  love, you  shall  still 
suffer.     The  day  dawns  in  tears. 

Robert  Browning  : 

'Tis  an  awkward  thing  to  play  with  souls, 
And  matter  enough  to  save  one's  own. 

Octave  Feuillet  :  But,  after  all,  peace  is  not  the  last  word 
of  life,  not  the  highest  symbol  of  happiness. 

Anon  :  Marry  in  haste  and  repent  at  leisure  is  no  truer 
than  to  marry  at  leisure  and  repent  forever. 

Bulwer  :  There  are  inscriptions  on  our  hearts  which  are 
never  to  be  seen  except  at  dead  low  tide. 

Southey  :  Be  brief;  for  it  is  with  works  as  with  sunbeams, 
the  more  they  are  condensed  the  deeper  they  burn. 

Anon  :  A  pretty  woman's  kindly  look  is  particularly  grate- 
ful only  because  it  flatters  one's  good  opinion  of  one's  self. 

Belot  :  To  try  and  prove  to  a  fool  his  folly,  is  to  assume 
that  he  has  what  you  are  trying  to  demonstrate  he  has  not. 

Edgar  A.  Poe  :  "Gentlemen  of  elegant  leisure"  are,  for 
the  most  part,  neither  men,  women,  nor  Harriet  Martineaus. 

Wordsworth  : 

As  high  as  we  have  mounted  in  delight, 
In  our  dejection  do  we  sink  as  low. 

Barry  Cornwall  :  "Building  the  lofty  rhyme"  is  a  good 
thing,  but  our  present  buildings  are  of  a  low  order,  and  sel- 
dom reach  the  attic. 

Plato  :  If  any  one  desire,  or  is  fond  of,  another,  he  could 
never  desire,  or  be  fond  of,  or  be  a  friend,  unless  he  in  a 
manner  belonged  to  the  object  of  his  love. 

W.  Seeker :  Usually  the  greatestest  boasters  are  the 
smallest  workers.  The  deep  rivers  pay  a  larger  tribute  to 
the  sea  than  shallow  brooks,  and  yet  empty  themselves  with 
less  noise. 

Tennyson  : 

Not  die;   but  live  a  life  of  truest  breath, 

And  teach  true  life  to  fight  with  mortal  wrongs. 

Landor  :  A  woman's  love  is  essentially  lonely  and  spirit- 
ual. It  is  the  heathenism  of  the  heart ;  she,  herself,  has  cre- 
ated the  glory  and  beauty  with  which  the  idol  of  her  altar 
stands  invested. 

Dumas  :  The  talent  of  turning  a  compliment  in  society 
may  be  defined  as  the  art  of  evoking  something  from  noth- 
ing ;  it  is  a  talent  which  always  reflects  more  credit  on  the 
artist  than  on  the  subject. 

Longfellow  :  Our  passions  never  wholly  die,  but  in  the  last 
cantos  of  life's  romantic  epochs  they  rise  up  again  and  do 
battle  like  some  of  Ariosto's  heroes,  who  have  already  been 
quietly  interred,  and  ought  to  be  turned  to  dust. 

Adah  I.  Menken  :  Through  my  earnest  pleadings  for  the 
true,  I  learned  that  the  mildest  mercy  of  life  was  a  smiling 
sneer,  and  that  the  business  of  the  world  was  to  lash  with 
vengeance  all  who  dared  to  be  what  their  God  had  made 
them. 

Mrs.  Browning  : 

I  marvel  people  choose 
To  stand  stock-still  like  fakirs,  till  the  moss 
Grows  on  them,  and  they  cry  out,  self-admired, 

"  How  verdant  and  how  virtuous  !" 

Ouida  :  The  loveliest  love  is  that  which  dreams  high 
above  all  storms,  unsoiled  by  all  burdens  ;  but  perhaps  the 
strongest  love  is  that  which,  while  it  adores,  drags  its  feet 
through  mire,  and  burns  its  brow  in  heat,  for  the  thing  be- 
loved. 

Lord  Bolingbroke  :  Shall  we  expect  from  time,  the  physi- 
cian of  brutes,  a  lingering  and  uncertain  deliverance  ?  Shall 
we  wait  to  be  happy  until  we  can  forget  to  be  miserable,  and 
owe  to  the  weakness  of  our  faculties,  a  tranquillity  which 
ought  to  be  the  result  of  their  strength  ? 

Annie  Keary  :  Some  have  beautiful,  well-rounded  lives, 
others  only  supplementary  lives,  woven  in  here  and  there 
with  other  peoples'  to  eke  them  out  where  they  are  wanting 
— never  quite  blended  with  any  one  life,  or  taking  a  com- 
pleted form  of  their  own.  These  do  not  look  quite  so  satis- 
factory, perhaps,  because  we  do  not  see  enough  of  them  ; 
they  are  curves  of  grander  circles  that  pass  out  of  our  ken. 

Milwaukee,  June,  18S1.  Opal. 


Colonel   Gannon  :    There  is  no  telling  when  a  blind  hog, 
by  persistent  rooting,  will  rind  an  acorn. 


, 


THE   ARGONAUT. 


FRENCH  BONBONS. 


Translated  for  the  "Argonaut."  where  not  Untranslatable. 


A  widower,  whose  first  wife  had  been  lean  and  shrewish, 
married  another.  She  was  plump  and  fair  to  look  upon, 
but,  alas  !  shrewish  too. 

To  him  a  friend  :  "My  poor  boy,  I'm  sorry  for  you.  In 
marrying,  you  have  simply  taken  a  second  edition  of  your 
former  wife." 

"But  a  revised  and  amended  edition,"  says  Henpeck, 
feebly. 

"  No,"  retorts  the  other,  "only  an  enlarged  one." 


At  the  Art  Exhibition  : 

Two  critics  are  discussing  a  painting,  in  which  there  are 
several  angels,  with  all  wings  spread. 

"But,''  says  one."that's  a  mistake — angels  have  no  wings.1' 

"  No  wings  !     Why,  what  do  you  mean?" 

"  Ever  read  your  Bible?" 

"  Of  course." 

"Well,  when  facob  saw  them  in  his  dream,  going  from 
earth  to  heaven,  didn't  they  use  a  ladder?" 

[The  above  is  respectfully  called  to  the  attention  of  the 
revisers  of  the  Old  Testament.] 


"So  you've  married  again,  I  hear." 

"Yes." 

"  And  to  whom  ?  " 

"  My  former  wife's  sister." 

"  Is  she  pretty?" 

"  No." 

"  Rich  ? " 

"  No." 

"Why,  then,  in  heaven's  name,  did  you  marry  her?" 

"It's  very  simple — to  avoid  a  change  of  mothers-in-law.1 


Deux  zouaves  discutent  sur  les  dispositions  du  bey  de 
Tunis  en  vers  la  France. 

"  La  question  est  bien  simple,"  dit  Fun.  "  II  suffit  de  sa- 
voir  son  alphabet.  Par  exemple,  je  sais  bien  ce  que  je  dirais 
au  bey,  si  je  me  trouvais  devant  lui." 

"Eh  bien,  que  lui  dirais-tu?" 

"  Je  lui  dirais  :    Ah  /  bey,  cides  /  " 


A  newly  married  man  is  raving  over  his  bride  to  the  friend 
of  his  bosom.  Pardon  him — they  sometimes  do  so  for  a 
couple  of  weeks.     The  Benedict  is  bald  as  an  egg. 

"  Why,"  says  he,  "my  dear  boy,  she  is  a  dream,  a  marvel, 
a  perfect  Delilah  !" 

F.  of  his  B.  [coldly] — "What  does  that  matter  to  you?" 

The  coldness  at  once  becomes  mutual. 


Extract  from  a  recent  work  on  the  Amazon  : 
"  Never  had  man  been  seen  upon  these  silent  shores. 
Therefore  the  animals  experienced  no  fear  whatever  upon 
seeing  us.  Their  tameness  was  shocking  to  us.  To  demon- 
strate this  fact,  let  me  state  that  one  of  the  crew  dipped  his 
arm  in  the  water  as  we  swept  along,  when  an  alligator  calmly 
approached  and — bit  it  off!" 


At  the  restaurant : 

Infuriated  Customer — "  Waiter-r-r-r  !  ! " 

Waiter — "  Yezzir." 

I.  C. — "  Do  you  call  this  stuff  vintage  of  '64?" 

Waiter — "Yezzir.  Nozir.  Dunno,  sir.  That's  what  the  boss 
gimme." 

/.  C. — "  Vintage  of  '64  !  Why,  confound  you,  it's  the  vint- 
age of  1S82." 


Un  amateur  d'ornithologie  racontait  devant  un  ami  une 
lutte  entre  deux  oiseaux,  a  laquelle  il  venait  d'assister. 

"  Figurez-vous  que  le  premier  fouille  du  bee  dans  l'herbe, 
en  retire  un  ver,  et  s'envole,  lorsque  le  second  l'apercoit,  se 
met  a  le  poursuivre  et  a  lui  disputer  sa  proie." 

"Alors,"  dit  l'autre  "le  second  n'avait  pas  de  ver?'' 

"Mais  non,  puisque  je  vous  dis  qu'il  voulait  dcpouiller 
l'autre." 

"  C'est  dommage,  car  s'ils  avaient  eu  chacun  le  leur,  ils 
auraient  pu  trinquer." 

L'ornithologiste  n'a  pas  compris.     Has  the  reader? 

A  gentleman  who  has  been  dining  extremely  goes  to  a  re- 
ception at  a  friend's  house.  He  displays  an  oppressive 
amount  of  gallantry. 

"What  expressive  eyes  he  has  !"  says  a  lady  to  the  mis- 
tress of  the  house. 

"Yes,"  replies  the  hostess,  "one  of  them  expresses  too 
much  burgundy,  and  the  other  too  much  champagne." 


American  item  from  the  Courrier  de  San  Francisco  : 

At  Morrisville,  State  of  New  York,  a  gentleman,  was  possessed  of  a 
little  dog-terrier,  which  the  girling  of  the  said  gentleman  loved  much, 
and  heaped  of  caresses.  0 

The  poor  infant,  it  is  few  of  time,  fell  sick  of  the  fever  scarlatine  ; 
the  dog  continued  to  her  lick  the  hand  with  an  impressment  all 
affectuous. 

Suddenly  he  was  attacked  of  the  hydrophobia. 

He  died. 

Another  : 

Mademoiselle  Jemima  Westover,  aged  of  sixteen  years?  and  residing 
with  her  family  at  Waukesha,  has  put  the  end  to  her  days  in  absorbing 
a  dose  of  poison. 

Her  father  had  interdicted  the  entry  of  the  house  to  a  young  man 
which  she  loved,  and  which  to  her  made  the  court. 

This-he,  which  was  named  Monsieur  Daniel  Murray,  and  aged  of 
eighteen  years,  learning  the  end  tragical  of  his  pretended,  was  equally 
suicided  himself  of  the  same  manner. 

The  parents  of  the  two  youngs  peoples  are  at  the  despair. 


A  certain  salon  is  frequented  by  a  gentleman  who  is  over- 
poweringly  learned.  So  learned  is  he  that  nearly  every  one 
addresses  him  thus  : 

"Monsieur  Chose,  you  are  so  well  informed  that  you  can 
doubtless  tell  me ?" 

This  annoys  a  certain  malicious  little  lady,  so  one  day  she 
punctures  his  vanity  in  this  wise  : 

"  Monsieur  Chose,  you  are  so  well  informed  that  you  can 
doubtless  tell  me — what  time  it  is  ?  " 

Stupefaction  of  the  savant. 


OLD    FAVORITES. 


Brother  Bartholomew. 
Brother    Bartholomew,   working-time, 

Would  fall  into  musing  and  drop  his  tools  ; 
Brother  Bartholomew  cared  for  rhyme 

More  than  for  theses  of  the  schools  ; 
For  gain  or  losing,   for  weal  or  woe, 
God  made  him  a  poet,  long  ago. 

At  matins  he  sat,  the  book  on  his  knees. 

And  his  thoughts  were  wandering  far,   I  wis  ; 

The  brotherhood  chanted  the  litanies, 

While  he  had  no  praying  to  do   but  this  : 

Watching  through  arched  windows  high 

The  birds  that  sailed  o'er  the  morning  sky. 

At  complin  hour,  in  the  chapel  dim, 

He  went  to  his  stall  and  knelt  with  the  rest ; 

And  oft,  on  the  wings  of  the  evening  hymn, 

Would  his  soul  float  out  to  the  night's  fair  breast, 

And  ever  to  him  the  starry  host 

Flamed  bright  as  the  tongues  at  Pentecost. 

"  A  foolish  rhymester  and  nothing  more  ; 

The  idlest  fellow  a  cell  could  hold"; 
So  judged  the  worthy  Isidor, 

Prior  of  ancient  Nithiswold  ; 
Yet  somehow,  with  dispraise  content, 
Signed  not  the  culprit's   banishment. 

Meanwhile  Bartholomew  went  his  way, 
And  patiently  wrote  in  his  sunny  cell ; 

His  pen  fast  traveled  from  day  to  day ; 

His  books  were  covered,  the  walls  as  well. 
"  He  were  better  a  pious  monk  instead 

Of  a  listless  dawdler,"  the  Prior  said. 

Bartholomew  died,  as  mortals  must ; 

His  spirit  went  free  from  the  cowled  throng  ; 
And  after,  they  took  from  the  dark  and  dust 

Of  shelves  and  comers  many  a  song, 
That  cried  from  Britain  to  far  Cathay 
How  a  bard  had  risen — and  passed  away. 

Wonderful  verses  !  fair  and  fine, 

Full  of  the  old  Greek  loveliness ; 
The  seer-like  vision,  half  divine ; 

Pathos  and  merriment  in  excess  ; 
And  every  careful  stanza  told 
Of  love  and.  of  labor  manifold. 

The  king  came  out  and  stood  beside 

Bartholomew's  taper-lighted  bier, 
And  turning  to  his  lords,  he  sighed : 
"  How  worn  and  wearied  doth  he  appear — 
Our  noble  poet — now  he  is  dead  !  " 
"  O  tireless  worker!"  the  Prior  said. 

— Louise  Imogen   Guiney. 

St.  John  Nepomuck. 
On  the  stately  bridge  of  Prague, 
Over  arches  black  and  vague, 

Stands  a  statue  high,  surveying  all  the  lands, 

And  beneath  it  foams  the  river  ; 

Rushing  Moldau's  fierce  waves  quiver, 
While  John  Nepomuck's  bronze  image  steadfast  stands. 

The  emperor  furious  came, 

Angry  eyed  and  breathing  flame, 
To  his  wife's  confessor,  and  he  rashly  swore : 
"Tell  me  what  my  wife  hath  said, 

Or  go  dwell  among  the  dead." 
But  John  Nepomuck  him  answered  o'er  and  o'er : 

"Not  to  thee  will  I  reveal 

Secrets  sealed  with  holy  seal 
Of  confession,  which  the  empress  pure  hath  made  ; 

Nor  will  break  the  sacred  oath 

Of  my  priesthood's  sacred  troth  ; 
This  sin  of  sins  shall  not  upon  my  soul  be  laid." 

Drunken  Wenceslaus,  touched  in  brain, 

Cursing,  raging  all  in  vain, 
Swiftly  bade  the  river  cool  this  priestly  pride. 

Then  they  dragged  him  to  its  brink, 

That  there  once  more  he  should  think 
Before  this  savage  emperor  he  defied. 

On  the  lofty  parapet 

High  the  priest  of  God  they  set, 
With  the  mighty  river  roaring,  rushing  by  ; 

But  most  calmly  came  his  breath, 

As  he  steadfast  looked  on  death  ; 
Unblanched  was  his  brown  cheek  and  bright  his  eye. 

"  I  will  serve  thee  day  and  night, 

But  this  thing  it  is  not  right ; 
I  will  rather  from  this  bridge's  centre  leap. 

For  my  honor  I  must  fight — 

I  will  die  within  thy  sight, 
For  the  Moldau  river  runneth  swift  and  deep." 

Where  the  current  wildly  swirled, 

Beneath  blackest  arch  was  hurled 
John  Nepomuck,  who  sank  within  his  watery  grave. 

As  the  springtide  wildly  ran, 

It  o'erwhelmed  the  drowning  man, 
From  that  lofty  bridge  thrust  downward  in  the  wave. 

But  he  knew  no.  dying  pangs, 

For  over  him  there  hangs 
Blessings  sweet  of  the  dear  soul  he  died  to  save. 

Though  his  body  they  did  kill, 

By  the  cruel  emperor's  will, 
Yet  his  memory  blossoms  fair  within  the  grave. 

For  where  this  true  man  fell — 

Struck  with  awe,  bystanders  tell — 
Swiftly  rose  a  crown  of  five  stars,  floating  soft. 

Bright  it  hovered  o'er  the  spot, 

Which  shall  never  be  forgot ; 
Then,  high  soaring,  fastened  in  the  sky  aloft. 

The  emperor  soothed  his  rage  ; 

Spirit  war  he  dared  not  wage, 
With  this  sign  and  token  by  the  angels  placed  ; 

And  lie  built  upon  the  wall 

This  bronze  statue  large  and  tall, 
And  the  five-starred  crown  was  on  the  statue  placed. 

And  this  homely,  rugged  face, 

So  devoid  of  saintly  grace, 
Is  to  all  Bohemian  hearts  sublime  with  duty  ; 

And  his  honored  statue  stands, 

Overlooking  alt  the  lands, 
As  the  martyr  brave  who  died  for  truth  and  duty. 

— Emily  E.  Ford. 


THE    INDIAN    QUESTION. 


An  Interview  with  a  Frontier  Editor  Upon  this  Vexed  Subject, 


An  Argo  correspondent  was  recently  in  Laramie  City, 
and  while  there  called  upon  William  Nye,  Esq.,  otherwise 
"  Bill  Nye,  the  Rocky  Mountain  Humorist,"  who  is  editor  of 
the  Daily  Boomerang.  But  let  him  tell  his  own  story  : 
I  found  the  noted  humorist  puffing  a  cigar  and  firing  at 
a  cuspidor.  He  missed  the  mark  about  nine  times  out  of 
seven.  Removing  my  hat,  1  said  :  "  Mr.  Nye,  I  presume?" 
He  smiled  approvingly,  and  replied:  "  Young  man,  I  always 
feel  drawn  toward  one  who  tells  the  truth.  There  is  some- 
thing beautiful  in  the  truth — something  that  calls  for  our 
most  hearty  applause.  Although  I  do  not  use  much  of  it  in 
my  business,  I  love  it.  Your  first  remark  upon  entering  my 
presence  was  a  truthful  one,  hence  1  feel  drawn  toward  you. 
You  assert  that  I  am  Mr.  Nye;  I  am.  Always  be  guided 
by  the  same  truthful  spirit  that  actuated  you  to  make  that 
remark,  and  you  will  never  want  a  friend  or  a  slice  of  bread 
and  oleomargarine.  Yes,  I  worship  truth.  I  love  it,  I  love 
it,  and  who  shall  dare  to  chide  me  for  loving — but  take  a 
chair."  I  seated  myself,  after  gracefully  acknowledging  his 
compliments.  Upon  my  assurance  that  I  was  glad  1  had 
met  him,  he  said  :  "  Yes,  I  know — everybody  is.  It  seems 
strange,  but  every  one  to  whom  I  am  introduced  is  glad  to 
meet  me.»  I  know  they  are  for  don't  they  all  tell  me  so  ? 
Some  are  pleased  to  meet  me ;  but  it  all  means  the 
same.  Whether  it  is  my  goodness  of  heart  or  great  per- 
sonal beauty  that  thus  attracts  the  masses  I  cannot  say,  but  it 
stands  as  an  established  fact  that  every  one  is  glad  to  see  me." 
Wishing  to  glean  some  Western  information,  I  proceeded 
to  put  Mr.  Nye  through  a  regular  interview.  I  give  his  re- 
plies as  jotted  down  in  my  note-book:  "There  is  a  good 
deal  of  anxiety  on  the  part  of  Eastern  readers  upon  the 
question  of  an  impending  Ute  war.  Could  you  tell  me 
whether  in  your  opinion  there  will  be  an  outbreak?"  "Well, 
it  is  hard  to  say  for  a  dead  moral  certainty ;  but  if  the  Utes 
get  the  proper  amount  of  encouragement  from  the  philan- 
thropists of  Boston  there  will  be  a  bloody  war.  They  are  in 
doubt  now  as  to  the  propriety  of  a  war,  but  if  the  Boston 
people  in  sympathy  with  the  Indians  will  only  show  them 
that  they  are  with  them,  it  will  be  all  right."  "  Has  there 
already  been  an  outbreak  of  any  magnitude  on  the  frontier 
this  spring?"  "Well, no;  there  has  been  no  outbreak  since 
February.  At  that  time  there  was  an  outbreak  in  the  tribe, 
but  it  was  found  that  it  was  caused  by  feeding  them  buck- 
wheat cakes  too  previously  and  consecutively."  "  Do  you 
think  that  the  Indians  are  at  fault  for  making  war  upon  the 
whites,  or  are  unprincipled  white  men  who  encroach  upon 
the  Indian  lands  to  blame?"  "  Well,  the  general  impression 
here  in  the  West  is  that  the  Indian  is  perhaps  too  hasty  at 
times,  and  when  he  gets  to  killing  people  he  allows  his  en- 
thusiasm to  carry  him  too  far.  Of  course  I  do  not  want  to 
say  anything  that  would  seem  prejudiced  or  unfair  toward 
the  Indian,  but  he  kills  people  apparently  just  because  time 
hangs  heavy  on  his  hands.  This  is  not  right.  If  we  had 
more  people  than  we  wanted,  and  were  overcrowded,  it  might 
be  different,  but  that  is  not  the  case.  Again,  when  a  man 
has  lived  with  his  family  fifteen  or  twenty  years  he  naturally 
becomes  attached  to  them.  He  feels  acquainted  with  their 
ways,  and  it  hurts  his  feelings  to  have  an  untutored  Indian 
come  in  while  the  head  of  the  family  is  away,  and  kill  them, 
and  strew  their  remains  all  over  the  house.  Western  people 
are  peculiar  in  that  way,  perhaps  ;  but  if  a  Western  man  has 
his  family  killed  and  chopped  up  into  fragments  and  scat- 
tered promiscuously  around  the  ranch,  it  irritates  him,  it  ruf- 
fles his  temper,  and  sometimes  embitters  his  whole  life." 
"  But  do  not  the  Indians,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  have  good  cause 
for  killing  white  men  at  times?"  "Yes,  but  they  don't  kill 
the  right  ones.  If  they  would  kill  the  ones  who  impose  upon 
them  it  would  be  all  right ;  but  instead  of  killing  off  a  lot  of 
Washington  people,  they  are  filling  the  sweet  bye-and-bye 
full  of  hard-working  frontiersmen  and  their  wives,  who  are 
trying  to  make  something  of  this  country."  "Are  many  In- 
dians meeting  with  a  change  of  heart  this  spring,  and  com- 
ing into  the  fold  ?  "  "  No  ;  Zion  won't  get  a  very  big  boom 
this  spring.  The  Indians  are  not  feeling,  as  they  ought,  that 
they  should  lead  a  different  life.  They  are  breaking  a  good 
many  of  the  commandments,  and  were  in  great  hopes  that 
in  the  revised  edition  of  the  Bible  there  would  be  some  more 
commandments  they  could  break.  No,  the  coming  season 
will  witness  a  serious  retrograde  movement  in  the  gospel 
business  among  the  Utes.  It  will  also  be  an  unhealthy  sea- 
son for  missionaries  who  visit  the  tribe.  The  coming  sum- 
mer will  witness  a  frightful  mortality  among  preachers  who 
go  to  White  River  for  their  health.  I  am  told  that  they  will 
be  eaten  with  strawberries  and  cream  this  summer,  and  sliced 
cold  and  eaten  with  vinegar  at  select  scalp  soirees.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  also  wanted  by  the  elite  of  Ute 
society.  They  feel  as  though  they  wanted  to  press  him  like 
an  autumn  leaf,  or  stuff  him  full  of  sawdust  and  file  him 
away  among  the  archives."  "How  about  the  mines?" 
"Well,  there  will  be  a  big  boom  here  in  the  mines  this  spring. 
I  am  going  to  stock  my  New  Jerusalem  mine  in  North  Park, 
if  I  don't  succeed  in  selling  it.  It  is  a  good  mine,  but  about 
a  hundred  and  fifty  Indians  jumped  it  two  years  ago  ;  and 
as  I  do  not  speak  the  Indian  tongue  fluently,  and  had  no  in- 
terpreter and  no  six-shooter,  I  reluctantly  tore  myself  away. 
Now  I'm  going  back  to  take  the  property,  the  Indians  hav- 
ing utterly  failed  to  fulfill  their  promises  in  relation  to  work- 
ing it.  Instead  of  putting  in  a  smelter,  and  drifting  for  a 
large  body  of  ore,  they  put  in  what  cold  ham  there  was  in 
the  cabin  and  drifted  for  a  pay  streak  of  rock-and-rye  that  1 
had  in  the  French  walnut  sideboard  standing  in  the  rotunda. 
An  Indian  knows  as  much  about  practical  mining  as  a  club- 
footed  clam  does  about  the  deadlock."  Here  the  interview 
terminated.  I  wish  to  state,  however,  that  the  current  re- 
ports that  Bill  Nye  is  a  member  of  the  church  and  a  teacher 
in  the  Sunday-school  are  base  slanders,  and  should  be  cried 
down.  His  only  fault  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  is  a  lawyer  ; 
but  he  is  making  a  determined,  conscientious  effort  to  break 
himself  of  the  habit.  As  an  orator  he  is  an  assured  success, 
as  he  tells  me  that  on  one  occasion  an  audience  of  five  hun- 
dred persons  rose  as  one  man  and  left  the  hall  in  hich  he 
was  lecturing,  to  hide  their  emotion  or  something.  ' 
night  they  tried  to  lynch  him  to  prevent  a  rej 
trying  scene. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


BELLA'S    LETTER. 

The  Del  Monte  and  Tamalpais  Hops  —  The  Bart- 
nitfg  Reception  at  the  Pa/ace—  Weddings  of  the 
Week —  Who  is  Going  to  the  Country,  and  Where. 

Fridat,  June  io,  1881.— The  Duke  of  Sutherland 
arrived  here  on  Tuesday  last,  and  on  Wednesday  he 
and  his  party  were  shown  around  the  bay  and  other- 
wise entertained  by  General  McDowell.  On  Thurs- 
day his  lordship  was  entertained  at  Belmont  by  Mr. 
Sharon.  To-day  he  is  to  visit  the  reservoirs  of  the 
Spring  Valley  Water  Company,  as  the  guest  of 
Charles  Webb  Howard. 

Quite  a  number  of  people  went  down  to  Monterey 
on  Saturday  last,  to  be  present  at  the  hop  given  at 
the  Hotel  del  Monte  that  evening  in  celebration  of 
the  anniversary  of  the  opening  of  that  splendid  house. 
Ballenberg's  band  made  the  music,  and  the  affair 
proved  to  be  delightful  to  all  who  participated. 
Among  those  who  were  present  there  were  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  and  Miss  Miller,  Mrs.  and  Miss  Head,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  Crocker  and  Miss  Crocker,  Lieutenant 
BurTord,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Mrs.  Bufford,  Doctor  Mer- 
ritt,  Mrs.  Garcelon,  and  the  Misses  Hamilton,  Boyer, 
and  McClellan,  from  the  yacht  Casco ;  Miss  Fried- 
lander,  Mrs.  Case,  and  four  daughters,  of  Boston  ; 
Mrs.  General  McDowell,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Wil- 
son, and  others,  whose  names  I  do  not  now  remem- 
ber. There  will  be  another  hop  to-morrow  (Satur- 
day) evening,  and  hops  will  probably  take  place  at 
least  once  or  twice  a  week  hereafter  during  the  fash- 
ionable season.  There  was  also  a  delightful  hop  at 
the  Tamalpais  Hotel,  San  Rafael,  on  the  same  eve- 
ning, and  the  strains  of  delicious  music  and  the  trip- 
ping of  the  light  fantastic  must  have  reminded  one 
of  the  better  days  of  the  Tamalpais,  three  or  four 
years  ago.  Among  the  ladies  present  there  were 
Mrs.  Judge  Hager  and   Miss   Emily   Hager,  Mrs.  J. 

D.  Tallant,  Mrs.  and  Miss  Schmieden,  Mrs.  N.  G. 
Kittle,  Mrs.  A.  W.  Foster,  Mrs.  T.  W.  Moore,  Mrs. 
Hubbard,  and  the  Misses  Julia  Sayre,  Maud  and 
Belle  Forbes,  Garber,  Dottie  Kittle,  Belle  and  Flora 
Cutler,  Calla  Crooks,  Alice  and  Nellie  Graham,  and 
about  forty  gentlemen.  On  Tuesday  evening  last 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Banning  gave  an  elegant  reception  at 
the  Palace  Hotel,  which  lasted  until  after  midnight ; 
there  were  some  three  hundred  ladies  and  gentlemen 
present,  who  paid  their  respects  to  the  newly-wedded 
couple,  and  subsequently  joined  in  the  dance.  Com- 
modore and  Mrs.  Phelps  were  handsomely  enter- 
tained on  Sunday  last  at  Menlo  Park  by  the  Floods  ; 
Mrs.  Phelps  was  entertained  the  next  day  by  Mrs. 
Harrington  at  the  Palace  Hotel.  Hardly  a  Sunday 
passes  that  Mrs.  Lillie  Coit  does  not  have  a  houseful 
of  friends  at  her  chateau  at  Larkmead,  Napa  County. 
On  Monday  evening  last  Captain  Berry  of  the  Rod- 
gers  was  entertained  by  the  leading  scientific  gentle- 
men of  this  city.  There  will  be  a  fair  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Episcopal  Church  at  San  Rafael,  at  Mrs.  W. 
T.  Coleman's  residence,  to-morrow  evening,  and 
lovely  woman  will  capture  from  unsuspecting  man 
enough  shekels  wherewith  to  renovate  a  church  and 
ornament  its  pasfor.  Sisters  mine,  we  do  not  often 
have  a  chance  to  get  ahead  of  the  men.  But  when  it 
comes  to  a  fair  or  a  strawberry  festival — ah,  then  the 
wretches  suffer.  But  then  they  suffer  smilingly,  so 
I  suppose  they  like  it. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Daisy  Rodgers,  daughter  of 
Captain  Rodgers,  of  the  Coast  Survey,  and  a  niece 
of  Rear-Admiral  Rodgers,  and  Captain  Noakes,  U. 
S.  N.,  took  place  at  the  residence  of  the  bride's 
father  at  Fruit  Vale,  Alameda  Countv,  on  Thursday 
evening  last.  Very  few  invitations  were  given,  and 
those  only  to  the  relatives  and  most  intimate  friends 
of  the  parties.  The  wedding  of  Miss  Myra  Cowles 
and  Mr.  Joseph  Redding,  son  of  B.  B.  Redding,  will 
take  place  on  Wednesday  evening  next  at  Dr.  Stone's 
church.  The  wedding  of  Miss  Bella  E.  Carlisle,  of 
Los  Angeles,  and  Mr.  George  H.  Kimball,  of  this 
city,  will  take  place  in  the  former  city  on  Wednesday, 
the  29th  instant ;  immediately  after  the  ceremony  the 
couple  will  go  to  Santa  Monica,  where  they  will  stay 
a  short  time,  and  then  come  to  this  city  and  make 
their  residence  at  the  Lick  House.  On  the  27th 
instant  Lawrence  Poole,  of  this  city,  will  wed  with 
Miss  Blanche  Roosevelt,  a  niece  of  Mrs.  Shillaber, 
and  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  here  as  Mrs. 
S.'s  guest  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago  ;  the  wedding 
will  take  place  in  New  York.  The  wedding  of  Miss 
Alice  Hall  and  Mr.  Justin  A.  Greiter  will  take  place 
next  week,  at  the  residence  of  the  bride's  father  in  this 
city.  The  marriage  of  Miss  Addie  Gibbs  and  Mr. 
George  Hook  will  take  place  early  next  month.  There 
is  an  engagement  of  marriage  between  Miss  Mamie 

E.  Taylor,  daughter  of  the  late  Colonel  John  G. 
Taylor,  and  Mr.  Hyde  R.  Bowie.  There  is  also  an 
engagement  between  Miss  Lillian  Burtis,  of  this  city, 
and  Mr.  H.  W.  Wakeman,  of  New  York. 

The  movements  and  whereabouts  of  society  people, 
and  others  more  or  less  known,  may  be  gossipped 
about  as  follows  :  Doctor  Merrritt's  yacht  Casco  ar- 
rived off  Monterey  on  Saturday  last,  with,  beside 
Doctor  Merritt,  Mrs.  Garcelon,  Miss  Nellie  Boyer, 
Miss  Fannie  Hamilton,  Miss  McClellan,  I.  W.  Ta- 
ber,  and  Israel  Lawton  ;  Mr.  Taber  returned  to  town 
on  Monday  last,  leasing  the  balance  of  the  party  at 
Hotel  del  Monte,  where  they  have  been  greatly  en- 
joying themselves  for  several  days.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  F.  Swift  arrived  home  on  Sunday  last.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Case,  of  the  first  Boston  party,  just 
naturally  fell  in  love  with  Monterey,  and  are  domi- 
ciled at  the  Hotel  del  Monte.  One  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful young  ladies  who  ever  lived  upon  the  Pacific 
Coast  was  Miss  Henrietta  Nesmith,  whose  father  was 
for  a  long  time  president  of  the  Bank  of  San  Diego. 
Some  three  years  ago  she  was  wooed  and  won  by 
Lieutenant  Greely,  U.  S.  A.,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished officers  of  the  Signal  Service  Bureau.  Since 
their  marriage  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Greely  have  resided 
at  the  national  capital.  On  the  26th  instant  Mrs. 
Greely  will  leave  Washington  for  California,  as 
her  husband  departs  on  that  day  for  St.  Johns, 
Newfoundland,  with  an  Arctic  exploring  party. 
Mrs.  General  Houghton  and  Miss  Fannie  Houghton 
have  returned  from  Kellogg's,  and  will  go  to  Monte- 
rey on  July  1.  Mrs.  Judge  Sanderson  and  daughters, 
who  have  been  spending  several  weeks  at  the  Hotel 
del  Monte,  go  to  Santa  Cruz  this  week,  and  return  to 
Monterey  on  the  18th.  Miss  Sybil  Sanderson  soon 
goes  East  to  finish  her  education.  Miss  Nannie 
Steele  is  camping  with  some  other  ladies  near  Dun- 
can's Mills.  Mrs.  A.  H.  Rutherford  goes  to  Monte- 
rey on  the  15th.  A.  T.  Mowryand  family  have  taken 
a  cottage  at  San  Rafael.  Robert  M.  Cumming  and 
wife  leave  the  Palace  for  Monterey  next  week.  The 
very  pretty  Miss  Dearborn,  of  the  Palace,  went  to 
Australia  with  her  father  on  Saturday  last ;  I  doubt 
if  thcry  is  a  handsomer  young  lady  in  that  country. 
Mrs.  Rosenstock,  and  Miss  Rosenstock,  go 
rey  on  the  15th.  Hall  McAllister,  after  a 
m  Los  Angeles,  returned  home  last  Mon- 


day. Mrs.  John  Lee  and  her  two  daughters  go  to 
Monterey  in  a  day  or  two.  Miss  Nannie  Spalding,  of 
Oakland,  has  gone  East.  R.  D.  Chandler  and  family 
go  toMonterey  thisweek.  Mrs.  Hoveyand  Mrs.  Henry 
Crocker  have  returned  to  the  Palace  from  the  Yosemite; 
Mrs.  Hovey  thinks  of  going  to  the  Calaveras  Grove 
in  a  few  days,  and  after  that  to  Monterey.  Miss 
Flora  Griffith  is  at  Santa  Cruz.  James  Robinson  and 
family  go  to  Monterey  on  the  14th.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Theodore  F.  Payne,  Mrs.  Payne,  and  Mrs.  M.  G. 
O'Brien  returned  home  from  their  European  mean- 
derings  on  Wednesday  last.  Governor  and  Mrs. 
Low  and  Miss  Flora  Low  go  to  Monterey  on  the 
14th,  to  stay  a  month  or  mors.  H.  L.  Dodge  and 
wife  and  niece  go  to  Monterey  on  the  16th.  Mrs.  A. 
Roman  has  gone  to  Skaggs's  Springs  to  spend  the 
summer.  Mrs.  R.  C.  Hooker  and  family  go  to  Mon- 
terey on  the  15th  to  stay  a  month.  Mrs.  Head  and 
daughter  are  already  domiciled  at  the  Hotel  del 
Monte  ;  Miss  Head  is  a  very  pretty  and  graceful 
swimmer.  Miss  Kilbourne  goes  to  Monterey  on  the 
15th.  Mrs.  Alexander  Badlam  and  daughter  have 
gone  to  the  Geysers.  Mrs.  Hageman  and  daughter 
and  Dr.  Cohen  and  two  daughters  go  to  Monterey 
to-day.  L.  J.  Hardy  Jr.  and  family  have  gone  to  the 
Yosemite,  W.  W.  Crane  and  family  leave  for  Mon- 
terey on  the  24th.  Mrs.  A.  M.  Burns  and  daughter 
have  gone  to  Etna  Springs.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Mil- 
ler and  Miss  Miller  goto  Monterey  on  the  18th  to  stay 
a  month  ;  Mrs.  Miller  was  one  of  the  pleasantest  ladies 
at  the  Hotel  del  Monte  last  season.  D.  J.  Staples 
and  family  go  to  Monterey  on  the  20th.  Mrs.  A.  T. 
Howard  is  at  Litton  Springs.  Fisher  Ames  and  wife 
gO'to  Monterey  on  or  about  the  23d.  Rear-Admiral 
Thomas  H.  Stevens,  who  was  placed  on  the  retired 
list  a  few  weeks  ago,  left  for  Washington  on  Satur- 
day last.  It  is  understood  that  Rear-Admiral  Balch 
will  soon  arrive  here  and  take  command  of  the  flag- 
ship ;  in  the  meantime  all  necessary  repairs  to  the 
Pensacoia  will  be  made,  etc. .  to  the  music  of  "Oli- 
vette," "  Boccaccio,"  and  "  Billee  Taylor."  General 
Kautz  and  Mrs.  Kautz  and  child  go  to  Monterey  on 
July  1.  Mrs.  A.  D.  Smith,  wife  of  Paymaster  Smith, 
U.  S.  N.,  (who  lately  relieved  Paymaster  Bellows,  on 
the  Alaska,)  is  on  her  way  to  San  Francisco,  where 
she  will  take  up  her  residence  while  her  husband  is 
stationed  in  the  Pacific  squadron  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H. 
J.  Booth  go  to  Cloverdale  to-day  to  ruralize  until  the 
1st  of  July.  Colonel  E.  E.  Eyre  and  family  have 
made  arrangements  to  go  to  the  Hotel  del  Monte  on 
the  9th  of  July.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cleveland  are  at  the 
Geysers.  Charles  McLaughlin  has  gone  to  New  York; 
upon  his  return  Mrs.  McLaughlin  will  to  Monte- 
rey, about  July  1.  Miss  Butterfield  is  at  San  Mateo. 
W.  E.  Brown  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  S.  Brown  go 
to  Monterey  on  July  2.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David 
McClure  left  the  city  on  Tuesday  last  for  the  Geysers, 
where  they  will  take  in  that  terrestrial  inferno  for  a 
week.  Horace  Hawes  and  wife  go  to  Monterey  July 
1st.  Miss  Woodward  and  Miss  Bucklin  are  spend- 
ing a  week  at  the  Geysers.  John  D.  Yost  and  family 
went  to  Santa  Cruz  on  Saturday  last,  for  a  two  weeks' 
sojourn.  Colonel  Hoge,  after  sunning  himself  at 
Sierra  Madre  Villa  for  a  week,  is  now  driving  dull 
care  away  at  banta  Monica.  F.  R.  Webster  will  seek 
congeniality  at  Monterey  on  July  1.  Judge  Cope 
is  wrestling  once  a  day  with  the  waves  at  Santa 
Monica.  Mrs..  Colonel  Smcdburg  is  at  Santa  Cruz. 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Piatt  and  daughter  are  visiting  Mrs. 
Daniel  Cook,  at  her  summer  home  near  Monte  Diablo. 
Bishop  Kip  and  wife  are  in  Southern  California.  A. 
Weil  and  family  go  to  Monterey  on  July  7.  Major 
Hasbrouck,  of  the  Fourth  Artillery,  leaves  for  the 
East  in  a  few  days.  Captain  Roder,  U.  S.  A.,  and 
wife,  have  gone  to  Salt  Lake  to  spend  a  few  weeks. 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Porter  soon  goes  to  the  Caleveras  Grove 
to  spend  a  few  weeks.  Ex-Senator  Williams,  of 
Oregon,  has  been  at  the  Palace  for  a  week. 
D.  O.  Mills  and  family  returned  from  the  East  on 
Tuesday  last.  Mrs.  Harrington  and  family  go  to 
Santa  Cruz  next  week.  Edward  Barron  contemplates 
a  European  tour.  Henry  Miller  is  of  the  opinion 
that  a  few  months  spent  abroad  may  be  beneficial  to 
his  health,  which  needs  a  little  gentle  propping  up. 
It  is  the  intention  of  the  Misses  McAllister  of  Benicia, 
the  Misses  McMullin,  Miss  Nellie  Wood,  and  others 
to  visit  the  Yosemite  Valley  in  a  few  davs  ;  then 
there  mill  be  other  than  natural  beauties  in  the  ma- 
jestic presence  of  El  Capitan.  Mrs.  Fannie  Edger- 
ton  writes  to  her  father  that  she  will  prolongher  Eu- 
ropean tour  three  or  lour  months,  and  revisit  some  of 
the  German  cities  with  Miss  Crocker  of  Sacramento, 
and  a  Mrs.  Adams  of  Boston,  an  invalid  sister  of  the 
late  James  T.  Fields  of  the  latter-named  place.  Mrs. 
Homer  King,  Mrs.  Edgerton's  sister,  is  visiting  her 
father  at  the  old  homestead  in  Napa  County.  Mrs. 
Dean  is  at  Oak  Knoll,  Napa  County.  Judge  Clarke 
and  family  are  at  the  Hotel  del  Monte.  Mrs.  Bowie 
returned  to  the  city  on  Tuesday  last.  Governor 
Perkins  goes  to  Monterey  on  the  2d  of  July  to  stay 
over  the  4th.  Bella. 

President  Garfield  has  made  the  following  promo- 
tions in  the  navy  ;  Commodore  Jas.  H.  Spotts  to  be 
a  Rear-Admiral  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  re- 
tirement of  Rear-Admiral  Stevens  ;  Captain  Saml. 
R.  Franklin  to  be  Commodore  ;  Commander  F.  N. 
Miller  to  be  Captain  ;  Lieutenant-Commander  P.  F. 
Harrington  to  be  Commander  ;  Lieutenant  Geo.  W. 
Book  to  be  Lieutenant-Commander  ;  Master  G.  A. 
Merriam  to  be  Lieutenant ;  Ensign  Hamilton 
Hutchins  to  be  Master  ;  Midshipman  H.  O.  Dunn 
to  be  Ensign.  Acting  Carpenter  Milton  F.  Roberts 
has  been  ordered  to  the  United  Slates  TrainingShip  ; 
Captain  J.  N.  Miller  has  been  ordered  to  command 
the  Wabash. 


A  large  and  fashionable  audience  filled  the  Metro- 
politan Temple  Wednesday  evening  on  the  occasion 
of  the  commencement  exercises  of  Zeitska  Institute. 
Three  tables  were  arranged  near  the  entrance,  upon 
which  were  placed  poems,  compositions,  specimens 
of  penmanship,  and  articles  of  embroidery  and 
needle  work,  the  work  of  the  pupils.  A  number  of 
sketches  in  crayon  andleadpencil  were  also  exhibited, 
some  of  which  displayed  considerable  talent.  The 
graduates  were  Miss  Amelia  Hammer  and  Miss  Sarah 
Johnston.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  programme 
diplomas  were  presented  to  the  graduates  and  prizes 
distributed.  , 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Veteran  Home 
Association  have  issued  an  appeal  for  the  purpose  of 
procuring  the  erection  and  maintenance  on  this  coast 
of  a  home  for  indigent  and  disabled  soldiers  and 
sailors  of  the  Mexican  war  and  the  war  for  the 
Union.  The  object  is  a  worthy  one,  and  we  regret 
we  are  unable  to  give  space  to  the  document. 


MISS.    MRS.,  AND    MR. 

What  awkward  prefixes  "Mrs."  and  "Miss"  are 
to  the  names  of  our  women  !  "  Mister"  is  distaste- 
ful enough  as  a  masculine  title,  but  that  the  unpro- 
nounceable "  Mrs."  and  the  hissing  "  Miss  "  should 
have  survived  as  long  as  they  have,  is  a  reflection  upon 
the  good  sense  of  English-speaking  people.  "Mis- 
tress "  for  ' '  Mrs. "  might  be  revived  ;  indeed,  it  would 
be  a  great  improvement ;  but  how  inferior  even  this 
term  is  to  "  Madame  "  of  the  French  !  For  ' '  Made- 
moiselle "  we  have  actually  no  exact  equivalent,  for 
this  term  may  be  used  either  as  a  prefix  to  the  name, 
or  separately  as  a  little,  while  the  use  of  "  Miss"  with- 
out the  name  to  follow  is  a  vulgarism  of  the  deepest 
dye.  This  fact  leads  to  many  awkwardnesses.  How 
shall  a  person  address  a  young  lady  whose  name  he 
does  not  know  ?  To  say  ' '  Miss  "  is  abominable ;  to 
say  "  Madame,"  if  she  is  very  young,  is  absurd  ;  to 
borrow  "Mademoiselle"  would  be  an  affectation. 
The  language  absolutely  provides  nothing  appropri- 
ate in  such  an  emergency,  unless  a  word  fairly  obso- 
lete in  this  use  is  revived — the  word  lady.  We  oc- 
casionally hear  common  people  address  a  lady  sim- 
ply as  lady,  while  the  better  informed,  as  they  are 
supposed  to  be,  stumble  at  "Madame,"  or  are 
guilty  of  the  impropriety  of  saying  "Miss."  It 
could  be  adopted  more  freely  in  this  country  than 
in  England,  because  here  it  is  not  a  title  of  rank, 
and  no  exclusive  class  is  entitled  to  it. 

Few  readers  are  probably  aware  how  frequently 
the  word  "  lady"  is  used  in  Shakespeare,  not  merely 
as  a  title,  but  as  a  designation.  It  is  even  at  times 
used  as  a  substitute  for  "wife,"  which  modern  taste 
condemns  without  reservation.  "Why  did  you 
throw  your  wedded  lady  from  you?"  asks  Imogen  of 
Posthumus.  Perhaps  this  word  was  used  here  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  rhythm,  but  certainly  it 
falls  very  pleasantly  on  the  ear  ;  and  the  word  in 
this  sense  abounds  in  Shakespeare.  To  revive  it  as 
an  appropriate  and  specific  title  for  a  gentlewoman 
would  be  exceedingly  convenient.  It  belongs  as 
rightly  to  the  young  as  to  the  old,  to  the  single  as 
to  the  married,  and  could  be  extended  to  all 
ranks  above  the  lowest.  Perhaps  it  would  not 
do,  however,  to  use  it  as  a  prefix  to  the  name, 
especially  so  long  as  it  indicates  title  and  rank. 
"  Lady  Smith  "  would  be  looked  upon  as  an  affecta- 
tion, but  the  privilege  and  the  custom  of  addressing 
every  woman  as  "  lady,"  of  writing  to  her,  when  oc- 
casion requires  one  to  write  to  a  lady  who  is  not  an 
acquaintance,  under  this  address,  would  be  good 
English,  good  taste,  good  sense,  good  manners,  and 
a  most  felicitous  substitute  for  the  awkward  and  often 
inappropriate  Anglo-French  "Madam."  Or,  if  not 
this,  can  any  one  suggest  exact  substitutes  for  awk- 
ward "  Mrs."  and  embarrassing  "  Miss  "?  And  why, 
let  us  ask,  must  a  lady's  title  necessarily  indicate 
whether  she  is  married  or  single  ?  Why  must  this 
information  be  conveyed  every  time  her  name  is 
uttered?  Whose  business  is  it  beyond  those  who 
know  without  the  prefix? 

The  foregoing  is  from  Appleton's  Journal,  whose 
editorial  articles  on  such  topics  are  always  pleasant 
reading.  It  has  suggested  to  us  some  peculiarities 
bearing  on  this  point  which  we  noticed  in  reading  an 
English  novel  the  other  day — James  Payn's  "From 
Exile."  While  the  deductions  are  purely  English, 
and  may  not  be  recognized  by  Americans,  they  are 
not  without  interest  The  young  man  who  is  being 
discussed  by  the  ladies  is  a  person  touching  whose 
claims  to  being  a  gentleman  there  is  much  doubt : 

"If  he  is  a  gentleman,  his  long  absence  from  England 
has  afTected  his  grammar  and  his  modes  of  expression," 
argued  Grace.  "  He  called  you  miss,  I  noticed,  twice,  as 
if  he  had  been  the  butler." 

"That  is  only  his  respectful  way,  my  dear  Grace." 

"At  all  events,"  returned  Grace,  "it  was  not  very  re- 
spectful to  call  you  a  'rum  'un.'  And  I  have  heard  your 
father  say  that  it  is  an  almost  certain  sign  of  a  vulgar  bring- 
ing-up  when  one  man  speaks  of  another  of  his  own  rank  as 
a 'gentleman,'  instead  of  a  '  man.'  I  know  it's  a  small 
thing,  but  St  is  a  good  test.  And  again,  he  talked  of  '  Mr.' 
Lennox  and  '  Mr.'  Grant  as  their  interior  would  do;  whereas 
a  man   in  his  position   would  say  '  Lennox'  and   '  Grant." 

"  I  thought  the  way  in  which  he  spoke  of  dear  Margaret 
as  a  'young  woman'  positively  offensive." 

Had  either  of  the  young  ladies  been  present  at  an  inter- 
view  the  day  before,  she  would  have  noticed  that  he  had 
called  Lady  Grail  "her  ladyship,"  just  as  Giles,  the  ser- 
vant, would  have  done.  But  the."  Miss  Grace"  and  "  Miss 
Helen"  with  which  he  had  interlarded  his  talk,  and  which 
they  had  both  agreed  was  not  the  form  of  address  they  had 
expected,  made  his  whole  manner  strike  them  as  not  be'ng 
that  of  a  gentleman. 


The  London  World  of  May  31st  states  that  Sarah 
Bernhardt  is  about  to  marry  Monsieur  Angelo,  who 
played  in  her  company  during  her  American  tour. 


The  Hastings  College  Graduates. 
Companions!    ye  whose  course  is  duly  run, 
The  promised  meed  secured,  and  victory  won, 
Ere  yet  the  laurel  fade,  the  voice  of  praise 
Re  hushed,  old  ties  dissevered,  and  new  ways 
Entered,  whereto  your  labors  shall  belong 
Forever,  listen  to  a  farewell  song. 
Your  mimic  strifes  and  rivalries  are  o'er. 
And  scenes  that  knew  you  once  know  you  no  more. 
Fresh  fields  of  contest  dawn  upon  your  eyes  ; 
The  tournament  of  life  before  you  lies  ! 
The  lists  are  open,  and  the  prizes  great ; 
Go  forward,  and  achieve  a  worthy  fate. 
To  you  a  high  profession  is  assigned, 
A  noble  province  in  the  realm  of  mind. 
Let  justice  be  your  aim,  and  truth  your  cause  ; 
Protect  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  ; 
Forget  not  that  the  good  alone  are  free, 
And  as  your  days  are,  so  your  strength  shall  be. 
To  you  are  offered  these  memorial  lays, 
A  pleasant  record  of  departed  days, 
Wherein  to  fancy's  vision  may  appear 
Places  and  faces,  still  to  memory  dear. 
The  grave  professor,  with  his  learned  brows, 
Whose  legal  lore  profound  no  limit  knows, 
And,  from  his  stores  of  learning,  skilled  to  teach 
With  words  of  wisdom  and  incisive  speech. 
Forget  not  modest  Andrews,  earnest  Brand. 
Cool  Currier,  quiet  Reade,  and  apt  Boland, 
The  Deerings  twain,  wise  Frank,  and  laughing  James, 
And  brilliant  Dunne,  whose  worth  full  merit  claims. 
Lone  Mulford,  quick  D'Ancona,  prince  of  bores,  t 
Bright  Sesnon,  lenient  Moore,  and  faithful  Shores, 
The  bright-eyed  Stratton,  and  Ostrander  tall, 
Prim  Stafford,  and  clear-headed  Rosenthal, 
The  learned  Gray,  the  amiable  Sayre, 
Solinsky  and  Silliman — deserving  pair, 
Metcalf  and  Straus,  their  honors  brightly  won  ; 
Who  deserves  credit  more  than   Morrison? 
To  legal  Lucas  and  Spencerian    Young 
And  friendly  Mastick,  praises  due  belong. 
Forget  not  festive  Tilden,  Whitcomb's   meed, 
And  the  two  Tuitles.  gentlemen  indeed, 
Musical  Young,  and  taciturn  Van  Dyke, 
And,  emulous  of  honors,  bright  McPike. 
Fail  not  the  courteous  Tobin  to  record, 
Mild  Seaman,  patient  Knox,  suave  Touchard, 
Laborious  Cheney,  and   retiring  Wood, 
And  studious  Winans,  fond  of  legal  food. 
Wallarc  and  Marshall  !— each  a  noble  name — 
May  both  achieve  an  honorable  fame  ! 
Last,  but  not  least,   that  may  my  pen  employ, 
Those  twins  of  promise — Hastings—  Pomeroy . 
That  each  and  all  may  have  a  happy  lot, 
Take  a  kind  wish  from  E.  M.  M. 

June,  1881. 


PUGNACIOUS    FEMININITY. 

A  Lady  Lifts  "Barrington's"  Gauntlet 
From  the  beginning  of  the  world  the  vanity  of  man 
has  considered  the  earth,  the  stars,  the  moon,  and 
the  sun  created  for  his  benefit  or  amusement.  The 
author  of  the  article  entitled  ' '  A  Study  ot  Marriages  " 
has  inherited  this  sentiment  from  his  early  nomadic 
ancestors,  modified  to  the  extent  that  perhaps  the  sun 
and  stars  were  not,  but  that  woman  certainly  was, 
created  for  no  other  reason.  It  is  a  noble  sentiment ; 
it  must  be  a  grand  and  noble  nature  that  cherishes 
such  a  belief.  It  is  an  awful  thought  that  a  young 
man  may  marry,  and  live  with  his  wife  "  thirty  or  forty 
years,"  that,  with  his  children  and  grandchildren,  he 
may  be  able  to  celebrate  his  golden  wedding.  It  is 
also  an  awful  thought  that,  while  time  may  treat  him 
kindly  and  gently,  his  wife,  with  her  cares  and  help- 
less little  ones  to  drag  her  morning  and  night,  may  be- 
come a  broken-down  old  woman.  "  He  can  not  be 
blamed  if  he  amuses  himself  elsewhere."  Oh,  shame 
upon  the  pen  which  could  so  lightly  write  such  an  in- 
sult to  good  morals  and  the  laws  of  society  !  Alas, 
good  Argonaut,  we  looked  for  an  upholding  of  the 
good  and  the  true  in  your  honest  columns.  "  By  the 
time  he  is  thirty  he  is  ready  to  settle  down,  tired  to 
satiety  of  his  oats.  His  chances  of  happiness  will  be 
far  greater  than  if  he  had  succumbed  to  what  he  will 
then  see  was  but  one  of  the  passing  fancies  of  youth. " 
By  that  time  he  will  have  formed  habits  which 
can  not  be  broken,  imbibed  ideas  which  never  will 
leave  him,  and  come  to  his  wife  with  only  the  dregs 
of  a  life  to  offer  her — the  sour,  bitter,  rancid  dregs. 
Oh,  noble  man  !  And  yet  it  is  said  "God  made  you 
in  his  image  !  "  In  this  life,  the  way  to  walk  is  dim, 
but  this  is  not  the  path,  we  may  be  confident,  in  which 
to  find  true  happiness.  Are  not  the  fresh  young 
hearts  mated  in  youth,  going  hand-in-hand  with  their 
children  by  their  side,  a  much  more  lovely  sight  than 
the  one  presented?  If  they  have  their  trials  thev 
bear  them  together,  and  their  little  happinesses  are 
doubly  sweet  to  them.  Man  is  a  stubborn  animal ; 
he  can  not  change  his  spots  in  a  day,  nor  a  year. 
Then  how  dare  he,  when  he  sees  himself  all  spotted 
and  worn,  seek  marriage  without  being  at  least  a  rea- 
soning animal?  How  dare  he  be  so  unjust?  Many 
a  young  man,  whose  honest  cheek  flushes  when  the 
sweetheart  of  his  choice  looks  into  his  eyes,  has  been 
marred  by  that  paragraph  ;  he  has  read  it  over,  and 
it  has  checked  the  words  of  love  trembling  upon  his 
lips.  He  will  wait  now  till  life  is  sour  and  bitter  to 
him  before  he  seeks  a  home  with  all  its  pure  delights. 
Is  there  not  hidden  away  in  some  souls  a  burning  hell 
of  vain  regrets,  beside  which  the  orthodox  place  is  a 
pastime?  Can  not  regrets  mar  our  lives  and  mock 
the  pleasures  of  memory.  The  manly  youth  who 
marries  for  love  at  twenty-two  will  naturally,  in  his 
honest  manhood,  protect  and  care  for  his  wife  so  ten- 
derly that  she  need  not  be  broken  down,  but  will  grow 
in  beauty.  He  is  twice  a  man  who  can  proudly  say 
"  my  wife. "  He  will  feel  the  noblest  feelings  stirring 
in  his  breast  while  watching  his  little  ones  at  play. 
Would  he  change  his  peaceful  life  for  that  of  his  spot- 
ted friend,  who  has  tried  the  world  first ;  whose  mem- 
ory, wherever  he  goes,  or  however  old  he  becomes, 
remains  with  him  still,  a  festering,  loathsome  sore  of 
vain  regrets?  STERLING. 

San  Francisco,  June  6,  1881. 

Another  Lady  Hurls  Another  Glove. 
Those  doubting  Darwin's  theory  of  evolution  could 
be  readily  converted  to  his  way  of  thinking  if  they 
would  but  study  the  habits  and  actions  of  our  mod- 
ern "  society  men."  If  among  them  is  not  discov- 
ered the  "missing  link,"  it  never  will  be  discovered 
this  side  of  chaos.  In  my  observations  of  this 
species,  I  am  forced  to  believe  that  our  society  youths 
are  not  overburdened  with  brains.  A  few  set  phrases 
seem  the  portion  of  all,  and  what  is  lacking  in  orig- 
inality is  amply  replaced  by  artificiality.  In  mingling 
among  the  majority  of  them.  I  am  always  reminded 
of  the  remark  made  by  the  dear  old  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field, after  listening  to  the  conversation  of  some  gay 
"city  folks."  "  What  they  lacked  in  wit,"  said  he, 
"was  made  up  in  laughter."  How  humiliating  to 
sensible  persons  is  that  witless  laughter.  How  hard 
they  try  to  understand  what  it  is  all  about ;  to  seem 
at  least  to  know  something  of  what  is  going  on  ;  to 
appear  as  if  they  appreciated  society  manners  and 
jests  ;  yet,  for  the  life  of  them,  they  could  not  tell 
you  wherein  lay  the  humor,  but  lor  politeness'  sake 
they  laugh  with  the  rest,  or  rather  affect  to  do  so,  for 
real  mirth  needs  wit  to  arouse  it.  Can  any  one  tell 
me  why  it  is  that  sensible  young  ladies  are  generally 
shunned  as  if  they  had  just  recovered  from  an  attack 
of  small-pox?  Is  sense  such  a  scarecrow  and  intel- 
ligence so  repellant?  Or  is  it  too  great  a  mental  ex- 
ertion for  ' "  society"  gentlemen  to  converse  rationally 
with  an  intelligent  young  lady?  Or  are  they  half 
afraid  of  betraying  how  very  Utile  they  know,  after 
all?  Whatever  be  the  reason,  it  is  quite  certain 
that  sensible  girls  are  never  the  ' '  rage. "  It 
requires  a  special  tact  to  handle  society  men,  and 
those  girls  who  wish  to  be  high  in  the  art  must  hide 
their  sense  and  smother  all  signs  of  talent.  If  they 
have  any  they  must  carefully  conceal  it  beneath  an 
artless,  meaningless  simper,  a  gay,  lively  air ;  they 
must  affect  girlish,  clinging  ways  in  general,  cultivat- 
ing to  the  highest  pitch  the  divine  art  of  giggling.  If 
they  add  to  this  the  ability  to  make  the  lordly  crea- 
tures believe  that  they  are  the  men  par  excellence,  they 
are  sure  to  be  queens  among  "society  men."  Do  not 
say  that  "society  girls  "  object  to  listen  to  sensible 
talk.  Do  not  think%hat  your  talent  or  wit,  young 
man,  if  you  possess  any,  would  be  wasted  on  the  la- 
dies. With  very  few  exceptions,  ladies  are  flattered 
by  sensible  conversation,  and  none  appreciate  it  bet- 
ter. Do  not  delude  yourself  with  the  idea  that  be- 
cause silly  twaddle  is  not  resented  that  it  is  enjoyed. 
Etiquette  forces  a  polite  response,  although  the  fair 
one  may  be  disgusted  with  brainless  chatter. 

Oakland,  June  7,  1881.  Ione. 

[lone,  dear,  you  are  so  -delightfully  unreasonable, 
50  deliciously  illogical,  so  thoroughly  womanly  in 
short,  that  you  fill  us  with  delight.  If  the  "society 
men  "are  such  idiots,  why  waste  time  in  educating 
them  up  to  the  level  of  the  "sensible  girl"?  Let 
them  rather  remain  with  the  foolish  girls  who  like 
them.  They  are  disreputably  happy  so.  And  then 
we  can  sneer  at  them,  don't  you  see?] 


Obscure  Intimations.—"  If  in  your  heart  there 
is  one  lingering  doubt." — You  ask  our  opinion  on 
your  verses.  From  a  literary  point  of  view,  we  are 
sorry  to  say  they  are  scarcely  up  to  the  mark.  From 
an  amative  point  of  view,  they  are  far,  far  above  it. 

You  ask  our  advice.     Hereit  is— marry. "  Rogue 

River  Mining  Story."— Declined. "  W.  A.  C/j — 

All   right;    will  do  as  it   is;   soon. "  T.    L."— 

Sorry  ;  can't  comply  for  reasons  impossible  to  state 
here. "  Charity  Begins  at  Home." — Declined. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


EDITORIAL    NOTES. 


If  the  Democracy  must  have  an  Irishman  for  Sheriff — 
and  it  must  —we  know  of  no  person  more  likely  to  make  an 
efficient  one  than  Peter  Hopkins. 


Mr.  W.  K.  Deitrick,  we  are  informed,  has  made  a  good 
Recorder.  Our  neighbor,  Mr.  Gillespie,  searcher  of  records, 
is  our  authority  for  saying  that  his  office  is  well  administered. 


If  the  devil's  Baptists  and  the  Pope's  Irish  think  to  ad- 
vance their  respective  interests  by  a  political  combination, 
we  recommend  Kalloch  for  Mayor  and  Desmond  for  Sheriff: 


William  H.  Humphreys  was  for  many  years  City  and 
County  Surveyor.  If  the  Democracy  should  nominate  him 
the  Argonaut  would  be  very  much  disposed  to  vote  for  him. 


If  Mr.  J.  P.  Dunn  has  made  as.good  an  auditor  as  we  now 
think  he  has,  he  ought  to  be  renominated  for  the  office.  If 
no  more  competent  or  honest  man  is  nominated  against  him 
he  ought  to  be  elected. 

We  would  rather  have  Supervisor  Torrey  as  Street  Com- 
missioner than  any  other  person  whose  name  we  have  seen 
mentioned  for  the  office.  A  man  who  can  be  honest  as  su- 
pervisor can  be  honest  anywhere. 


If  the  nomination  for  City  and  County  Attorney  shall  come 
between  John  Luttrell  Murphy  and  Assemblyman  Piatt,  we 
recommend  Piatt,  because  he  has  in  our  opinion  more  intel- 
ligence, and  more  honesty,  and  more  sense  than  the  "  chiv  " 
with  the  potato  name. 

If  the  Republicans  intend  to  preserve  their  organization 
in  this  city  by  running  a  ticket — and  we  do  not  know  why 
they  should  not — then  in  our  opinion  John  Sedgwick  would 
make  an  excellent  candidate  for  Sheriff,  and — in  the  event 
of  his  election — an  excellent  Sheriff. 


For  the  office  of  County  Clerk  anybody  but  the  present  in- 
cumbent. We  think  his  administration  has  been  shamefully 
and  inexcusably  extravagant.  There  are  men  and  women 
in  his  employ  whom  we  would  not  have  in  ours,  and  we  be- 
lieve he  does  not  control  his  own  appointments. 


Mr.  John  W.  Cherry  is  a  candidate  for  County  Recorder, 
and  desires  his  friends  to  cooperate  with  him  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  his  purpose.  In  his  public  and  private 
career,  during  a  residence  in  San  Francisco  of  over  thirty 
years,  he  has  maintained  and  deserves  the  good  opinion  of 
all  good  citizens. 

W.  L.  Merry  would  make  a  good  Mayor,  and  by  whatever 
party  he  may  be  nominated,  would  make  a  strong  run.  Mr. 
Merry  is  a  merchant ;  he  has  been  a  sailor  commanding  a 
clipper  and  a  steamer.  It  is  our  opinion  that  it  is  good  to 
have  a  strong  and  resolute  man  on  the  deck  of  our  municipal 
craft.     We  may  need  such  an  one  within  the  next  two  years. 


We  do  not  know  Mr.  J.  H.  Creagan,  Democratic  liquor- 
dealer  on  Howard  Street ;  nor  Mr.  Flynn,  hay-dealer ;  nor 
Mr.  Henderson,  coal-dealer  ;  nor  Mr.  Bryan,  druggist.  We 
will  venture,  however,  to  scratch  the  liquor- dealer,  and  to 
observe  generally  that  whisky,  Ireland,  Romanism,  and  De- 
mocracy are  not,  when  combined  in  one  person,  recom- 
mendations for  the  offices  of  supervisor  or  school  director. 


Mr.  Samuel  Mosgrove,  the  dry  goods  merchant  of  Kearny 
Street,  authorizes  us  to  say  that  he  is  not  a  candidate  for 
the  position  of  Mayor  of  San  Francisco,  or  for  any  other 
office  ;  that  he  is  taking  no  part  in  politics  save  as  a  citizen 
and  business  man,  and  is  in  no  wise  connected  with  any  po- 
litical or  party  movement  for  the  promotion  of  any  candi- 
date to  office. 

His  Grace  Archbishop  Croke,  in  a  recent  speech  made 
by  him  at  Thurls,  Munster  County,  said  :  "The  agitation  in 
Ireland  is  not  due  to  Davitt  nor  Parnell,  nor  their  followers. 

Without  the  priesthood  of  Ireland  it  would  have  been 

impossible  for  the  movement  to  reach  its  present  mighty 
dimensions This  is  not  an  irreligious  movement,  be- 
cause it  is  conducted  by  the  most  religious  people  in  the 
world,  and  backed  by  the  best,  most  holy,  most  self-sacrific- 
ing, most  faithful,  and  most  uncompromising  priesthood  in 
the  world."  We  commend  to  those  Irish  Roman  Catholic 
priests,  orators,  and  editors  in  San  Francisco  who  in  very 
strong  language  denounced  the  Argonaut,  and  its  editor  by 
name,  for  giving  expression  to  his  opinion  that  the  land 
league  in  Ireland  was  a  political  movement  in  the  interest  of 
the  Roman  Church,  to  peruse  and  consider  the  foregoing 
utterance  of  Archbishop  Croke. 


The  State  of  Nevada  is  getting  even  with  us  of  California. 
When  we  consider  what  our  sister  State  has  suffered  from 
California  emigration,  we  can  not  wonder  that  she  should 
endeavor  to  punish  us.  All  of  her  senators  but  one,  all  of 
her  members  of  Congress  but  two,  nearly  all  of  her  judges 
--both  of  the  superior  and  supreme  courts,  nearly  all  of  her 
State  officials,  all  of  her  editors,  and  most  of  her  other  crim- 
inals have  been  emigrants  from  California.  The  statistics 
of  her  State  prisons,  poor-houses,  insane  asylum,  and  county 
hospitals  are  lamentably  suggestive  of  evils  resulting  from 
her  vicinage  to  California.  The  Virginia  Chronicle,  of  June 
7,  contains  the  following  :  "The  Curley  family  has  left  the 
Comstock,  having  been  furnished  with  tickets  to  San  Fran- 
cisco on  the  solemn  promise  of  never  returning.  If  they 
keep  their  contract  the  county  commissioners  have  made  a 
good  bargain,  as  they  have  been  a  continual  source  of  ex- 
pense for  years.  With  the  old  man  in  the  county  jail,  the 
old  woman  in  the  county  hospital,  and  the  rest  of  the  family 
on  the  county's  indigent  list,  the  Curleys  have  been  very  ex- 
pensive to  the  tax-payers  for  the  past  two  years."  We  can 
stand  the  Curley  family.     We  hope  the  Virginia  Chronicle, 


and  A  Dotard  of  the  Gold  Hill  News,  may  be  maintained  by 
the  poor-house  commissioners  on  the  other  side  of  the  Si- 
erra, and  that  our  State  may  never  be  inflicted  with  the 
presence  of  their  editors. 

It  cost  the  city  and  contributing  citizens  of  San  Francisco 
$10,356.61  to  celebrate  our  last  Fourth  of  July.  Most  of  the 
money  was  thrown  away  ;  some  of  it  was  stolen,  and  some 
of  it  was  properly  expended.  The  triumphal  arch  was  a 
costly  abomination  of  execrable  taste ;  the  street  adorn- 
ments were  cheap,  vulgar,  tawdry,  and  inartistic,  and  cost 
$3,281.  The  advertising  bills  amounted  to  $663 — at  least 
$400  more  than  they  ought.  Fireworks  and  powder 
bills  amounted  to  $1,175.  The  literary  exercises  were  paid 
for  at  $384.45.  Music  was  the  only  real  reasonable  bill — 
the  figure  was  $1,467.  Regalia  to  adorn  the  persons  of  those 
who  had  finessed  themselves  into  the  proceedings  cost 
$2315.20.  Salaries,  $600.  Sundries  were  fixed  at  $514.50. 
When  the  whole  affair  was  over,  these  paid  patriots  who 
had  had  everything  provided  for  them,  from  their  carriage 
and  horseback  hire  to  the  gaudy  regalia  that  adorned  their 
vain  persons,  had  $6oS  left.  This  money  was  expended 
for  a  clam-bake  at  Saucelito — a  nautical,  along-shore,  patri- 
otic drunk.  The  movement  has  started  again  this  year. 
The  city  will  make  its  usual  appropriation  ;  the  same  class 
of  adventurers  will  move  in  it ;  and  the  money  will  be  ex- 
pended in  the  same  absurd  manner.  Our  merchants  and 
business  men  will  have  another  $7,000  bummed  out  of  them 
in  the  name  of  patriotism,  and  we  shall  have  the  same  old, 
tiresome  procession,  the  same  dirty  flags,  the  same  tawdry 
ornaments,  the  same  worn-out  orations,  poems,  and  recita- 
tion of  "  Drake's  Address  to  the  American  Flag,"  the  same 
soul-splitting,  screaming  rendition  of  the  "Star-Spangled 
Banner,"  and  the  same  petty  stealing  among  the  class  of  ad- 
venturers who  regard  the  Fourth  of  July  as  their  harvest  for 
small  pickings.  As  we  shall  go  out  of  town  on  that  day,  and 
not  pay  a  cent,  perhaps  we  ought  not  to  grumble. 

From  Mr.  William  Blanding  we  receive  a  note  requesting 
the  insertion  of  a  communication  explanatory  of  and  in  de- 
nial of  certain  charges  in  our  "  Open  Letter."  We  state  two 
items  of  express  denial  which  we  give  Mr.  Blanding  the  ben- 
efit of.  The  entire  article  is  not  published  because  it  is  too 
long,  and  the  greater  part  of  it  inconsequential.  He  says 
Mr.  Tevis  is  not  and  has  not  been  interested  in  any  con- 
tracts entered  into  by  the  Harbor  Commission,  and  kindly 
offers  to  permit  us  to  examine  the  records  of  the  commis- 
sion, where  we  will  find  the  contracts  recorded  at  length, 
and  will  observe  that  Mr.  Tevis  is  not  interested.  We 
should  not  expect  to  find  Mr.  Tevis's  name  as  a  contractor 
for  building  the  water-front ;  this  is  not  the  way  the  thing  is 
done.  If  Mr.  Tevis  will  say  that  he  has  not  and  has  never 
had  any  financial  relations  with  Mr.  Onderdonk  or  any  other 
water-front  contractor,  we  will  print  his  denial,  and  believe 
it.  Without  that  denial  we  will  admit  that  he  has  as  good  a 
right  to  become  a  contractor  with  the  commission  as  any 
other  citizen.  He  asserts  that  Messrs.  Greathouse  & 
Blanding,  attorneys  at  law,  have  not  acted  as  attorneys  for 
the  commission,  and  that  Mr.  Lamar  was  formerly,  and  Mr. 
W.  W.  Morrow  is  at  present,  the  attorney.  Our  letter  was 
to  the  Examiner  and  its  editors,  that  journal  having  made 
the  charge  that  Governor  Perkins  was  so  administering  the 
gubernatorial  office  as  to  advance  his  private  interests  and 
the  interests  of  his  business  associates,  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  State,  and  the  cost  of  its  tax-payers  and  commercial  in- 
terests. This  is  the  matter  to  which  we  are  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Examine}  and  its  editors.  We  say  that  we  do  not 
believe  it,  and  that  the  Examiner  ought  not  to  state  it  unless 
it  is  true,  nor  unless  it  has  proof  to  support  the  charge.  It 
would  be  very  unprofitable  for  us  to  engage  in  a  fusillade  of 
communications  with  Captain  Blanding,  whom  we  admit  to 
be  as  good  an  officer  and  as  honest  in  his  conduct  of  public 
affairs  as  any  Democrat  we  know. 


THE    MAN    ABOUT    TOWN. 


I  have  been  to  see  "  Hazel  Kirke."  I  was  pleased  with  it, 
but  I  cannot  see  why  it  should  have  such  an  extraordinary 
run  in  New  York.  Now  I  am  not  one  of  those  interesting 
idiots  who  maintain  that  the  San  Francisco  judgment  of  a 
play  or  player  is  the  one  thing  needful  to  complete  the  meas- 
ure of  fame  ;  that  without  it  a  player  is  as  naught ;  that  he 
may  be  a  good  enough  actor  for  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Chicago,  etc.,  but  when  it  comes  to  San  Francisco — "Ah, 
my  dear  boy,  we  have  our  own  standard,  you  know."  No,  I 
do  not  belong  to  them.  But  in  this  instance  I  am  free  to 
confess  that  New  York's  taste  surprises  me.  What  is  there 
to  "  Hazel  Kirke  ?  "  I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  see.  It  is  a 
prim  and  proper  play,  very  well  played  by  some  careful 
players.  That  is  all.  I  hear  people  rave  over  it.  But  their 
delirium  I  can  not  understand.  I  think  this  kind  of  play  is 
very  easy  writing,  and  here,  I  fancy,  is  the  recipe  :  Take  a 
Stern  Old  Farmer,  (from  Tennyson,  say,)  a  Simple  Country 
Maiden  with  a  first-class  boarding-school  education,  (from 
Reade's  "  Dora,"  say,) ;  a  Good  but  Heavy  Lover,  who  paid 
for  her  education,  (from  any  bucolic  drama,) ;  the  Scion  of  a 
'Aughty  'Ouse,  to  come  between  them  ;  'Aughty  Mother  of 
Scion  ;  Comic  Friend  of  Scion,  with  comic  name,  and  select 
stock  of  puns  thereon  ;  Comic  Irishman,  to  make  love  to 
Singing  Chambermaid  ;  three  or  four  Comic  Countrymen  ; 
Mix  up  with  a  Scotch  marriage  from  Man  and  Wife; 
stir  in  a  little  fine  writing,  such  as  "  Take  heed,  old  man  ! 
take  heed  lest  the  lightning  from  heaven  do  not  shatter  your 
iron  will  !  "  garnish  with  an  evening  hymn  and  a  strong  re- 
ligious flavor,  to  catch  the  gallery  ;  serve  up  with  an  epilogue 
to  put  the  audience  in  good  humor  and  destroy  the  illusion. 
It  is  very  important  that  the  Simple  Country  Maiden  should 
be  heavy  on  the  weep  ;  gasping  sobs  should  gurgle  through 
her  larynx  like  bubbles  in  a  seltzer-water  siphon.  It  is  also 
desirable  that  when  at  the  'Ouse  of  the  'Aughty  Scion  she 
should  attire  herself  utterly  regardless  of  expense  ;  for  in- 
stance, when  she  goes  to  take  a  little  drive  over  a  rural  road 
she  must  wear  an  elaborately  beflounced,  betrimmed,  and 
befurbelowed  gown,  with  a  train  about  two  yards  long.  Make 
everything  go  like  clockwork.  Have  your  doors  hung  like 
the  traps  in  a  pantomime,  so  that  when  Stern  Old  Farmer 
goes  out  R.  U.  E.,  the  touch  of  the  door  upon  the  jamb  shall 
cause  L.  U.  E.  to  open,  and  give  entrance  to  Comic  Friend. 


Put  a  mortgage  on  Stern  Old  Farmer  ;  make  him  sick  ;  blind 
him.  Kill  the  'Aughty  Mother.  Make  the  Simple  Country 
Maiden  return  ;  window  business  ;  sees  Stern  Old  Farmer ; 
despair;  try  to  drown  her  ;  fail;  fish  her  out  ;  domestic  fire- 
side ;  practicable  clothes-horse,  with  real  towels  ;  "My  child, 
my  child,  come  to  your  father's  heart ;"  reconciliation  ;  tears. 
"  Oh,  joy,  oh,  joy,  oh,  joy  !  "  Here  you  have  the  recipe.  It 
is  simple,  as  you  see,  but  effective.  It  will  make  a  play  which 
will  run  for  heaven  knows  how  many  w-eeks  in  New  York, 
and  heaven  knows  how  few  in  San  Francisco. 


There  is  one  thing  about  "Hazel  Kirke"  that  I  do  not 
like — its  over-elaboration.  This  may  be  called  hypercriti- 
cism,  but  it  is  not.  Here  is  an  instance  of  what  I  mean. 
When  Hazel's  mother  has  discovered  her  secret,  and  is  ques- 
tioning her,  a  painful  doubt  arises  in  her  mind.  The  lover  is 
young,  handsome  and  wealthy  ;  Hazel,  a  poor  miller's  daugh- 
ter. Can  it  be  possible  that  her  girl  ? — but  no.  She  ques- 
tions her.  Hazel's  replies  apparently  confirm  her  suspicions. 
When  she  bids  her  dismiss  from  her  heart  her  high-born 
lover,  the  girl  mournfully  replies:  "  Alas,  mother,  it  is  too 
late  ! "  Grasping  her  by  the  arm,  the  mother  says  :  "  Hazel, 
look  me  in  the  eyes."  The  daughter's  pure  eyes  face  those 
of  the  mother.  With  a  burst  of  emotion  the  two  are  folded 
in  each  other's  arms.  Now  this  I  consider  a  neat  point,  and 
very  effectively  done.  I  do  not  like  to  be  immediately 
banged  over  the  head  with  a  metaphorical  stuffed  club  in 
this  shape:  "Ah,  Hazel,  I  see  you  are  an  honest  girl." 
F.rom  pathos  it  at  once  descends  to  bathos. 

I  met  on  Wednesday  evening  some  of  the  party  of  gentle- 
men who  accompanied  Doctor  Russell  and  his  friend  here, 
and  they  told  me  they  had  just  been  through  Chinatown. 
They  saw  some  of  the  other  sights  of  the  city,  but  that  is 
neither  here  nor  there.  They  went  through  Chinatown. 
They  saw,  smelled,  and  were  nauseated.  How  proud  we  are 
of  Chinatown,  by  the  way.  When  the  stranger  comes  within 
our  gates,  and  we  have  talked  to  him  about  the  climate  for 
the  regulation  length  of  time,  we  always  say  :  "  Well,  I 
s'pose  you've  been  to  the  Cliff  House  ? "  "  Yes."  "  And  the 
Park  ? "  "  Yes."  "  Have  you  seen  Chinatown  ?  "  "  No,  not 
yet."  "  Oh,  you  must  see  Chinatown,  it's  one  of  the  sights 
of  the  city.  Go,  by  all  means."  It's  the  proper  thing  to  say. 
I  always  say  it  myself.  But  it  reminds  me  of  the  gentle 
pride  with  which  the  Neapolitan  lazzaroni  show  you  their 
sores.  

Is  it  not  an  extraordinary  thing  that  men  of  brains  and 
breeding  should  go  to  gaze  upon  the  vulgar  antics  of  such 
cattle  as  are  the  "  Snelbaker  Majesties  ?  "  It  is  a  melancholy 
fact  that  men  will  sit  through  a  performance  two  or  three 
hours  long,  dull  as  ditch-water,  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a 
few  brazen-faced  hussies  clumsily  go  through  a  vulgar  dance. 
It  has  been  done  here  before  by  prettier  women  ;  it  has 
been  done  by  more  graceful  women  ;  it  has  even  had  the 
negative  merit  of  being 'done  more  vulgarly.  But  yet  the 
house  is  crowded  every  evening.  I  wonder  if  men  do  not 
feel  slightly  ashamed  of  themselves  as  they  come  out  ? — not 
on  moral  grounds,  but  because  the  performance  is  stupid. 
They  certainly  ought  to  be. 

A  friend  tells  me  that  he  went  to  this  revised  and  amended 
show  the  other  evening.  He  said  that  the  auditorium  was 
densely  packed  with  judicial,  legal,  and  political  luminaries. 
"  While  they  were  giving  some  tableau  or  other,"  said  he, 
"  in  which  the  women,  being  almost  entirely  unadorned, 
were  presumably  very  beautiful,  there  was  a  sound  of  hur- 
rying feet.  The  audience  turned.  It  was  one  of  our  supe- 
rior judges  hastening  from  the  side  to  the  centre,  where  he 
might  see  to  better  advantage.  The  crowd  saw  him,  recog- 
nized him,  and  burst  into  a  roar  of  laughter  and  applause, 
while  the  judge,  blushing  a  delicate  pink,  covered  his  face 
with  his  ears." 

It  is  evident  that  the  memory  of  the  Rentz-Santley  affair 
has  already  faded  away.  These  gentlemen  should  remem- 
ber the  fate  of  the  hapless  front  row  who  were  scooped  as 
experts  when  the  Santley  was  arrested,  and  made  to  testify 
as  to  what  was  and  was  not  indecent.  They  should  remem- 
ber how  young  Men  About  Town  skipped  out  of  it ;  how 
their  elders  lurked  in  holes  and  corners  to  avoid  the  fateful 
subpoena ;  how  The.  young  man  who  was  going  to  be  married 
locked  himself  in,  and  defied  the  minions  of  the  law.  They 
should  remember  all  these  things  and  be  wise.  A  nod  is  as 
good  as  a  wink  to  a  bald-head. 


Dr.  Castilla,  one  of  the  surgeons  accompanying  the 
Rodgers  Arctic  expedition,  was  kind  enough  to  invite  me  on 
board  the  other  day.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  there 
Lieutenant  Berry,  the  commander  of  the  expedition.  He  is 
a  man  of  fine  physique,  and,  as  his  officers  told  me,  of  iron 
will.  Both  will  doubtless  be  needed  in  a  man  who  is  to 
command  such  an  expedition.  I  was  shown  over  the  ship, 
which  is  very  comfortably  fitted  up  for  her  arduous  trip  ;  I 
ate  some  ship's  biscuit,  and  sampled  some  of  the  "pemmi- 
can,"  which  is  to  be  the  staple  article  of  diet  in  the  Arctic 
regions.  I  am  free  to  confess  that  I  do  not  hanker  after 
pemmican.  But,  for  the  matter  of  that,  neither  do  I  after 
Arctic  trips.  It  is  strange,  this  willingness  of  naval  officers 
to  leave  comfortable  stations,  and  go  upon  this  long  and 
trying  voyage.  There  were  many  applications,  I  under- 
stand. Among  them  goes  Ensign  Stoney.  How  can  he 
have  such  bad  taste  as  to  leave  our  hops  and  germans,  not 
to  mention  our  belles,  and  go  up  "  where  there  are  Polar 
bears,  and  icebergs,  and  walruses,  and  all  sorts  of  horrid 
things.  Ugh  !  "  This  is  what  I  heard  a  lady  say.  But 
gallant  spirits  crave  action,  and  that  the  officers  of  the 
Rodgers  are  such  none  who  know  them  will  deny.  That 
their  voyage  may  be  a  successful  one,  and  that,  safe  and 
sound,  we  may  see  them  soon  again,  is  the  earnest  wish  of 

Zulano. 


"  Offer  a  passive  resistance  to  the  murderin',  thievin' 
minions  of  England's  power.  Use  nothing,  me  children, 
more  dangerous  than  stones  and  clubs." — Archbishop  Croke. 

"I  see  that    Sarah  Bernhardt  is  about  to  marry  a  person 

named   Angelo.      'Of  all  sad  words  of  tongue  or  oen ' 

but  be  still  my  heart." — Samuel  'Jones  Tilden. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


A    TRINITY    SUNDAY    STORY. 


Commended  to  Sad-Visaged  People,  for  Whom  it  has  a  Hidden  Meaning. 


(.TRANSLATED   FOR  THE  "  ARGONAUT  '    FROM   THE  GERMAN.] 

There  was  once  a  young  Master  of  Arts,  who,  despite  his 
youth,  was  so  clever  and  learned  that  if  the  seven  wise  men 
of  Greece  had  disputed  with  him  they  must  have  stood  be- 
fore him  iike  school-boys.  This  master  had  wandered  out- 
doors one  spring  morning  to  hear  the  grass  grow,  for  that  he 
also  understood.  As  he  walked  thus  in  the  bright,  verdant 
May,  and  saw  how  the  variegated  wonders  of  the  air  flew 
round  the  China-asters,  and  heard  how  the  crickets  in  the 
grass,  the  birds  in  the  boughs,  and  the  frogs  in  the  meadow- 
brook  sang  wedding-songs,  he  thought  of  his  native  village, 
left  years  before  for  the  University,  and  thought  of  the  little 
black-eyed  maiden,  who,  at  parting,  gave  him  her  heart  for  life 
and  shed  bitter  tears,  and  it  wonderfully  encouraged  him. 

Next  day  the  master  packed  up,  took  his  knotty  staff  in 
his  hand,  and,  bearing  joy  and  peace  in  his  heart,  walked 
out  of  the  door  and  into  the  green  world.  After  three  days 
he  beheld,  behind  blossoming  fruit-trees,  the  blue,  slanting 
roof  of  his  own  old  church-tower,  and  the  wind  carried  over 
to  him  the  soft  ringing  of  bells. 

"Will  she  know  me?"  he  said  to  himself.  "Scarcely; 
and  I  too  shall  have  trouble  to  find  again  the  little  Margery 
of  that  time  in  the  girl  eighteen  years  old.  But  her  eyes, 
her  great  sloe-black  eyes,  they  must  betray  her  to  me.  And 
when  I  see  her  sitting  on  the  stone  bench  before  her  door, 
then  I  shall  go  up  to  her,  and — and  the  rest  will  come  of  it- 
self." 

The  master  threw  his  hat  in  the  air,  and  gave  such  a  clear 
hurrah  that  he  was  terrified  at  his  own  voice.  He  shyly 
looked  round  him  to  see  if  any  one  had  been  witness  of  his 
extravagance,  but,  except  a  field-mouse  that  hastily  fled  to 
its  hole,  there  was  no  living  thing  near.  With  heart  beating 
high,  the  learned  man  entered  the  village.  The  bell-ringing 
had  grown  mute,  but  instead  sounded  merry  tones  of  violin 
and  flute.  A  bridal  train  moved  through  the  narrow  village 
street.  The  bridegroom,  a  portly  young  farmer,  looked  joy- 
ful and  proud,  as  if  he  would  ask  the  dear  Lord,  "  How 
precious  dost  Thou  hold  the  world  ? "  The  bride,  adorned 
with  glittering  wreath,  had  modestly  lowered  her  eyes  to  the 
ground.  But  once  she  raised  the  lids,  and  the  great  sloe- 
black  eyes  were  revealed  to  the  master,  who  walked  along 
under  the  bridal-crown.  And  the  poor  man  turned  and 
went  unrecognized  back  the  way  that  he  had  come. 

It  had  become  mid-day.  The  fields  shone  green  and 
gold,  and  where  water  flowed  the  sun  had  strewn  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  glimmering  sparks.  Other  creatures  re- 
joiced in  the  light,  but  it  pained  the  master  to-day,  and  he 
shaded  his  eyes  with  his  hand.  So  he  walked  on.  There 
came  to  him  a  wanderer  who  must  already  have  journeyed 
far,  for  he  looked  like  a  walking  cloud  of  dust. 

"  Good  friend,"  said  the  stranger  to  the  master,  "the  sun- 
light dazzles  you  ;  is  it  not  so  ?  " 

The  master  replied  in  the  affirmative 

"  See,"  the  other  continued,  "  there  is  no  better  remedy 
for  that  than  the  gray  glasses,  such  as  I  carry.  Try  them," 
and  with  these  words  he  took  the  glasses  from  his  nose  and 
handed  them  to  the  master. 

He  complied  with  the  man's  wishes,  and  put  on  the  sad- 
colored  glasses.  They  really  relieved  his  hot  eyes.  The  sun 
lost  its  brightness,  the  meadow  with  its  red  and  gold  flowers, 
the  trees  and  bushes,  and  the  vault  of  heaven— all  were  gray, 
and  this  seemed  to  the  master  to  be  just  right. 

"  Will  you  sell  the  glasses?"  he  asked  the  strange  traveler. 

"  They  are  in  good  hands,"  he  answered,  "and  I  always 
carry  more  such  glasses  with  me.  Take  them  from  me  for  a 
keepsake,  Master  of  Arts." 

"  Ah,  you  know  me  ?     May  I  ask " 

"Who  I  am?"  said  the  stranger.  "My  name  is  Spleen. 
Farewell." 

With  these  words  he  turned  into  a  field-path,  and  soon 
vanished.  But  the  master  pressed  the  gray  glasses  "fast  on 
his  nose,  and  went  on. 

******** 

Since  this  adventure  years  had  passed.  The  master  had 
become  a  morose  bachelor,  and  forgotten  how  to  be  pleased 
with  the  world.  He  still  went  out  to  take  the  air,  but  the 
green  of  the  trees  and  the  bright  color  of  the  flowers  no 
more  existed  for  him.  The  plants  he  tore  up,  carried  them 
home,  and  pressed  and  dried  them.  Then  he  laid  the  flower- 
mummies  in  gray  blotting-paper,  w'rote  a  Latin  name  on  it, 
and  that  was  his  sole  pleasure,  if  it  could  be  called  pleasure. 

One  day  the  master  came  in  his  wanderings  to  a  remote 
valley,  through  which  flowed  a  stream  that  carried  a  mill. 
He  had  become  thirsty,  and  asked  the  old  woman  who  sunned 
herself  at  the  door  if  he  might  have  a  drink.  She  said  that  he 
could,  invited  him  to  sit,  and  went  in  the  house.  A  young 
girl  soon  brought  milk  and  bread,  and  placed  both  on  the 
stone-table  before  the  guest.  It  seemed  to  the  master  as  if 
the  maiden  was  not  ugly,  but  through  his  gray  glasses  he  could 
not  well  distinguish,  and  he  would  not  take  off  the  glasses  be- 
cause he  thought  the  sunlight  would  hurt  his  eyes.  He 
silently  consumed  what  they  had  offered  him,  and,  as  the 
miller's  daughter  would  take  no  pay,  he  pressed  her  hand 
and  went  away.  But  she  looked  after  the  melancholy  man 
till  he  vanished  behind  the  bushes. 

The  meadow  vale  in  which  the  mill  stood  must  have  fos- 
tered many  singular  herbs,  for  the  learned  master  came 
again  three  days  after  his  first  visit,  and  stopped  again  at 
the  mill.  He  came  frequently,  and  was  soon  a  welcome 
guest.  He  brought  sugar,  coffee,  snuff,  and  other  judicious 
presents  to  the  grandmother  ;  he  amused  the  miller  with 
edifying  discourse  ;  but  he  never  addressed  a  word  to  the 
blonde  daughter,  contenting  himself  with  sometimes  con- 
templating her  beauty  through  his  gray  glasses.  Then  the 
miller  lightly  touched  the  grandmother  with  his  elbow,  and 
the  old  woman  nodded  her  white  head. 

One  day  when  the  master  had  left  the  mill  and  was  going 
along  the  edge  of  the  meadow,  he  observed  a  mole  that 
hung  in  a  trap,  and  writhing,  toiled  to  escape  death  on  the 
gallows.  The  good-hearted  man  went  to  it,  freed  the  cap- 
tive, and  set  it  on  the  ground,  then  mole  and  master  each 
went  his  way.  That  night,  as'  the  learned  man  sat  in  his 
study,  it  happenened  that  a  bat  came   flying  in  at  the  open 


window.  That  was  nothing  strange.  But  that  on  the  bat 
rode  a  little  man,  not  larger  than  a  finger,  and  that  the  little 
man  dismounted  and  bowed  deeply  before  the  master 
seemed  to  him  very  wonderful. 

"What  do  you  want  here?"  he  asked  the  little  man,  not 
in  a  friendly  way.  "  Go  to  a  romancer,  and  do  not  disturb 
rational  people  in  their  work." 

But  the  small  man  did  not  let  it  confuse  him  ;  he  came 
nearer,  sat  himself  on  the  pounce-box,  and  said  : 

"  Do  not  send  me  from  you.  I  have  a  kindly  feeling  for 
you,  because  you  rescued  me  to-day  from  a  bad  strait.  The 
mole  that  you  loosed  from  the  snare  was  myself." 

"  Indeed.  And  who  are  you  in  reality?"  asked  the  man 
of  letters,  as  he  examined  the  little  man  through  his  glasses. 
He  had  a  fine  figure,  and  if  the  glasses  had  not  been  gray, 
the  master  would  have  seen  that  he  wore  a  green  coat  and  a 
golden-yellow  cap. 

"  I  am  the  meadow  sprite,  Ranunculus,"  said  the  pigmy. 
"  My  servants  take  care  of  the  grass  and  plants.  Some 
wash  them  with  dew,  others  comb  them  with  sunbeams,  and 
others  again  convey  nourishment  to  the  roots.  The  last 
named  I  wanted  to  watch  this  morning  at  work,  and  not  to  be 
known  took  the  shape  of  a  mole.  In  this  way  I  fell  into  the 
trap  from  which  your  hand  saved  me.  I  am  here  now  to 
thank  you,  and  give  reciprocal  service." 

"  Indeed  !     Let  me  hear,"  said  the  master. 

"  You  are  a  learned  man,"  Ranunculus  began  again  ;  "you 
know  the  flowers  and  herbs  that  grow  on  mountains,  in 
meadows,  woods,  and  fields  ;  but  one  flower  you  do  not 
know." 

"  What  one  ?  "  the  master  eagerly  asked. 

"  That  is  the  flower  called  heart's-ease." 

"  No,  I  do  not  know  it." 

"  But  I  do,"  said  Ranunculus,  "and  I  will  tell  you  where 
to  find  it.  If  you  follow  the  mill-stream,  which  you  know, 
till  opposite  its  source,  you  will  come  to  a  rock."  There  you 
will  find  a  hole,  which  people  call  The  Little  Wight's  Hole. 
Before  the  entrance  blooms  the  flower  heart's-ease,  but  only 
on  Trinity  Sunday,  at  the  hour  of  sunrise,  and  whoever  is  on 
the  spot  can  pluck  the  flower.  Have  you  understood  every- 
thing?" 

"  Perfectly." 

"  Then  farewell,"  said  the  small  man,  and  he  mounted  his 
winged  steed,  and  fled  through  the  open  window. 

The  master  rubbed  his  forehead,  and  shook  his  head  in 
astonishment.  Then  he  lost  himself  in  a  folio  volume  that 
was  bound  in  swine-skin. 

Two  days  after  this  occurrence,  at  evening,  the  lovely 
daughter  of  the  miller  sat  before  the  mill,  and  near  her  the 
grandmother.  The  spinning-wheels  rattled,  and  the  old 
woman  told  of  Dame  Perchtha,  who  gives  the  industrious 
spinner  flax-knots  which  change  to  yellow  gold,  and  of  sev- 
eral similar  wondrous  things.  She  also  told  of  the  sleeping 
man  who  sits  in  the  "  Little  Wight's  Hole,"  slumbering  near 
immeasurable  treasure.  Every  hundred  years  he  is  visible, 
and  if  then  a  young  woman  kisses  the  sleeping  man  three 
times,  he  will  be  released,  and  the  young  woman  will  own 
the  treasure.  Thus  the  old  woman  talked,  and  the  pretty 
girl  listened,  and  spun  the  story  further,  like  the  flax  thread 
that  her  white  fingers  turned.  In  the  heavens  the  stars 
came  out,  and,  because  it  was  when  the  elderberry  stood  in 
bloom,  a  sweet  weariness  overcame  the  young  woman's  eyes. 
She  sought  her  chamber,  and  went  to  rest. 

In  the  night  it  seemed  to  her  that  there  came  in  a  little 
man,  who  wore  a  green  coat  and  a  golden-yellow  cap.  The 
small  man  appeared  friendly,  and  said  to  the  girl : 

"  Lucky  child  !  For  you  and  for  no  other  is  appointed  the 
treasure  in  the  little  wight's  hole.  To-morrow  is  the  day 
when  the  sleeping  man  is  visible.  At  sunrise  he  sits  slum- 
bering at  the  entrance  of  the  hole  ;  and  if  you  are  not 
frightened,  and  kiss  him  boldly  three  times  upon  the  mouth, 
you  will  have  broken  the  spell  and  won  the  treasure.  But 
guard  yourself  well,  and  do  not  speak  one  word  during  the  work 
of  release,  nor  make  one  sound,  otherwise  the  sleeping  man 
sinks  three  thousand  fathoms  deep  in  the  earth,  and  must 
wait  another  hundred  years  for  his  rescue." 

So  spake  the  wight,  and  vanished.  But  the  maiden  awoke 
and  rubbed  her  eyes.  A  sweet  scent  as  of  fresh  hay  filled 
thejoom,  and  through  a  notch  in  the  window-shutters  glanced 
the  dawning  morning.  The  courageous  young  woman  rose 
from  her  bed,  and  dressed  herself.  Lightly  she  left  room 
and  house,  and,  with  garments  tucked  up,  stepped  through 
the  dewy  grass  to  the  little  wight's  hole.  In  the  boughs  the 
wood-birds  already  stirred,  and  half-asleep  tuned  their  throats. 
The  white  mist  sank  to  the  ground,  and  moved  in  strips  over 
the  meadow,  and  the  tops  of  the  fir-trees  colored  themselves 
golden.  There  stood  the  beautiful  daughter  of  the  miller  at 
the  entrance  to  the  hole  ;  and  truly,  as  the  dwarf  had  pre- 
dicted, there,  on  a  mossy  stone,  sat  the  sleeping  man.  The 
girl  came  near  giving  a  loud  scream,  for  the  sleeper  looked 
just  like  the  master  ;  he  even  wore  gray  glasses  on  his  nose. 
Fortunately  she  remembered  the  dwarf's  warning,  and  noise- 
lessly, but  with  heart  beating  high,  she  approached  the  sleeper 
to  perform  the  pious  work  of  redemption,  and  it  did  not  seem 
so  terrible  as  she  had  thought  before.  She  softly  stooped 
over  the  sleeper,  and  kissed  him  on  the  mouth.  The  man 
moved  as  if  he  would  awake. 

The  maiden  kissed  him  the  second  time.  Then  the  man 
opened  his  tired  eye-lids  and  looked  at  her  through  the  gray 
glasses  like  a  ghost.  But  she  stayed  steadfast,  and  pressed  the 
third  kiss  on  his  lips.  Then  the  awakened  man  sprang 
from  his  seat  with  such  haste  that  the  glasses  slid  from  his 
eyes,  and  were  shivered  to  pieces  on  the  rocky  ground.  And 
he  saw  again,  after  a  long  time,  dazzling  sun,  spring  verdure, 
variegated  flowers,  and  blue  sky,  and  in  the  middle  of  all  the 
glory  a  maiden  beautiful  as  a  May-rose,  and  slender  as  a 
a  lily.  And  he  caught  her  round  the  waist  and  gave  her  the 
three  kisses  back,  followed  by  others  innumerable. 

On  the  golden  buttercup  sat  the  meadow-sprite  Ranuncu- 
lus kicking  his  little  legs  for  joy.  Then  he  sprang  down 
from  the  wavering  flower  and  went  about  his  weighty  affairs. 
He  had  kept  his  word.  The  master  had  found  heart's-ease, 
and  the  beautiful  maiden  her  treasure. 

San  Francisco,  June,  1881.     Emma  Francis  Dawson. 


Base  ball  is  old  in  the  world,  as  is  proven  by  the  very  first 
i  line  in  "  Genesis":  "  In  the  big  inning,"  etc. 


LITERARY  NOTES. 


Mr.  James  Parton  has  written  a  "  Life  of  Voltaire  "  which  is  some- 
what imposing  in  its  bulk.  The  New  York  Wor/d  says  of  it  that  the 
first  reflection  to  be  made  by  the  reader  is  that  of  the  Mormon  mother 
to  Artemus  Ward  :  "  This  is  too  much  !  "  The  second  is  that  expressed 
by  the  genial  showman  in  reply  :  "Yes,  it  is  a  darned  sight  too  much  !" 
While  this  is  clever  enough  to  make  one  smile,  Mr.  Parton  might  re- 
ply, as  did  Sir  Walter  Scott  of  his  many-volumed  ' '  Life  of  Napoleon, " 
that  he  wrote  it  in  two  volumes  because  he  could  not  write  it  in  one. 
"When  first  I  ventured,  many  years  ago,"  he  says,  "  to  think  of  this 
task,  I  soon  ceased  to  wonder  why  a  subject  so  alluring  had  not  been 
undertaken  before  by  any  one  employing  the  whole  of  the  existing  ma- 
terial. Voltaire  was  then  buried  under  a  mountain  of  heterogeneous 
record.  The  attempts  of  essayists,  even  those  of  the  first  rank,  to 
characterize  him  truly  were  in  some  degree  frustrated  by  an  abundance 
of  unsorted  information  that  defied  all  ordinary  research."  Mr.  Parton 
has  certainly  been  industrious  in  his  compilation — for  that  is  what  the 
book  is.  He  has  so  thoroughly  gone  over  the  field  that  he  has  left  but 
little  for  other  biographers.  The  bits  of  Latin  and  French  with  which 
the  book  is  sown  are  accompanied  by  English  translations — not 
always  happy  ones.  For  instance,  "J'irai  plutot  vider  les  tresors  de 
Plutus  "  does  not  mean,  "  I  would  rather  go  and  empty  the  treasury  of 
Pluto."  Waiving  the  question  of  j'irai,  the  French  spelling  of  "  Pluto  " 
is  "  Pluton  " — a  very  different  personage  from  Plutus.  These  are  but 
specks,  however.  The  usual  explanation  of  Voltaire,' s  name  is  that  it  is 
an  anagram  of  his  father's  name,  Arouet.  Thus :  Arouet  le  jeune ; 
Arouet  I.  j.  ;  Uoltajre.  Mr.  Parton  does  not  mention  this,  but  ascribes 
the  use  of  the  name  to  Voltaire's  having  taken  it  from  some  old  records. 
The  book  is  very  well  printed  and  bound,  and  is  in  two  volumes  of  over 
six  hundred  pages  each.  It  contains  two  portraits  of  Voltaire,  one  at 
seventy-five,  the  other  at  twenty-four ;  two  appendices,  one  a  list  of 
publications  relating  to  Voltaire,  the  other  a  list  of  his  works ;  and  a 
very  full  index.  Published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  ;  for  sale  here 
by  Bancroft  &  Co.,  at  six  dollars. 


"  Browsing  Among  Books,  and  other  Essays,"  by  Abba  Goold  Wool- 
son,  is  a  little  volume,  the  scope  of  which  may  be  well  indicated  by  the 
names  of  some  of  the  essays:  "The  Humdrum  Aspect  of  Life," 
"Cats,"  "Smoking,"  "Duds,"  "The  Morality  of  Amusements," 
"College  Commencements,"  "  Luxuries,"  "Small-Talk  One  of  the 
Fine  Arts,"  and  "  Taking  a  Turkish  Bath."  This  last  has  been  de- 
scribed by  Bayard  Taylor  and  Clara  Belle.  Miss  Woolson  is  not  so 
scientific  as  the  gentleman,  not  so  mendacious  as  the  lady,  and  notso 
interesting  as  either.  Published  by  Roberts  Brothers  ;  for  sale  here  by 
Doxey  &  Co. ;  price,  one  dollar. 


One  of  the  strangest  romances  that  has  come  from  an  American  pen 
for  some  time  is  "The  Leavenworth  Case;  a  Lawyer's  Story."  The 
author  is  Anna  Katherine  Green.  We  never  heard  of  the  lady  before, 
but,  judging  from  the  intricacy  of  the  plot  in  this  novel,  we  fancy  she 
has  originality  enough  to  furnish  forth  the  brain-pans  of  about  a  hun- 
dred of  the  average  female  novel-writers.  These  creatures,  by  the  way, 
abound  in  what  is  called  "  character  analysis,"  "word-painting,"  and 
the  like,  but  are  deficient  in  plots.  If  they  think  the  taste  of  the  read- 
ing public  has  taken  a  permanent  bias  in  that  direction,  they  are  mis- 
taken. However,  to  return.  This  book  is  a  wild  story  of  mysterious 
crime  and  of  wonderful  detective  skill.  We  do  not  like  this  kind  of 
story,  but  do  like  the  way  in  which  this  one  is  told.  There  is  no  one 
of  Gaboriau's  novels  in  which  the  mystery  is  more  clearly  maintained. 
There  is  no  one  of  Wilkie  Collins's  in  which  the  plot  is  more  intricate. 
The  manner  in  wfiich  suspicion  is  diverted  first  to,  then  from,  various 
characters,  is  masterly  ;  arid  there  are  few  readers  who  will  not  be  sur- 
prised at  the  final  revelation  of  the  true  culprit.  Published  by  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons. 

"The  Story  of  Helen  Troy,"  by  the  author  of  "Golden  Rod,  an 
Idyl  of  Mount  Desert,"  is  a  New  York  society  novel,  with  a  strong  local 
flavor.  It  is  in  the  same  vein  as  Edgar  Fawcett's  "  A  Hopeless  Case," 
though,  as  is  natural,  not  so  cleverly  done.  Here  are  some  passages  : 
"  It  is  more  comme  il  faut  for  the  dear  girl";  "  she  had  a  trainante 
voice";  "  don't  affichcr  your  grief";  "kiss  me,  sans  rancune"  ;  "he 
took  an  omnibus  destined  for  Xhegarc";  "  permit  me  to  savorer  mes 
delices."  From  the  preponderance  of  French,  it  is  doubtless  a  good 
society  novel,  and  will  please  the  young  ladies.  It  is  but  fair  to  add 
that  there  is  considerable  English  in  the  book.  Published  by  Harper 
&  Brothers  ;  for  sale  here  by  Bancroft ;  price,  one  dollar. 


"  An  exchange  speaks  of  'Bancroft,  the  historian  of  the  Pacific' 
Bancroft  in  San  Francisco  is  a  bookseller,  and  is  noted  for  a  large  private 
library,  but  is  no  more  of  an  historian  than  he  is  an  almanac  maker." 
So  says  the  Washington  Capital.  It  is  wrong.  Mr.  A.  L.  Bancroft  is 
the  bookseller.  Mr.  Hubert  H.  Bancroft  is  the  author  of  "Native 
Races  of  the  Pacific  Coast,"  a  book  which  has  made  some  little  noise 

in  the  world.   Not  in  the  Capital's  world,  though,  it  seems. Octave 

Feuillet's  new  novel,  "L'Uistoirc  cCum  Paristenne''  has  been  publish  ed 
and  for  cleverness,  thrilling  interest,  and  beauty  of  style,  will  rank  with 

the  very  best  of    his    works. Julian  Hawthorne   writes   for   the 

Boston  Herald,  and  Nora  Perry  for  the  Providence  Journal. 

The  latest  issues  of  the  "  Franklin  Square  Library  "  include  five  new 
novels:  "  The  Millers  Daughter,"  by  Anne  Beale;  "The  Chaplain  of 
the  Fleet,"  by  Walter  Besant  and  James  Rice  ;  "  Beside  the  River,"  by 
Katherine  S.  Macquoid;  "Harry  Joscelyn,"  by  Mrs.  Oliphant,  and 
1  ■  My  Love, "  by  E.  Lynn  Linton.  In  addition  to  these,  there  is  a  reprint 
of  Defoe's  "  Robinson  Crusoe,"with  the  original  title  and  preface.  All 
of  the  above  arc  twenty  cents  per  volume.  There  is  also  out  "The 
Revised  Version  of  the  New  Testament,"  at  twenty  cents;  "Unbelief 
in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  being  the  Cunningham  lectures  for  1880,", 
by  John  Cairns,  D.  D.,  at  twenty  cents;  and  "My  First  Offer,  and 
Other  Stories,"  by  Mary  Cecil  Hay,  fifteen  cents.  Published  by  Harper 

&  Brothers  ;  for  sale  here  by  Bancroft  &  Co. Abbotsford,  once  the 

home  of  the  author  of    "  Waverley,"  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr. 

Albert  Grant. Messrs.  D.  Lothrop  &  Co.,   Boston,   are  about  to 

publish  a  new  edition  of  Colonel  Conwell's   "  Life  of  Bayard  Taylor," 

hitherto  sold  by  subscription  only. The  Princess  of  Roumelia  has 

translated  a  number  of  Roumanian  poems  into  German,  and  published 

them  at  Leipsic. Charles  Scribner's  Sons  announce  a  new  edition 

of  George  Eliot's  translation  of  Feuerbach's  "Essence  of  Christianity." 

"  No  Laggards  We,"  by  Ross  Raymond,  is  a  "  summer  novel." 

The  scenes  are  laid  at  Old  Point  Comfort  and  Newport.  Interwoven  with 
the  plot  are  descriptions  of  yachting,  archery,  polo  matches,  and  coach- 
ing. Price,  in  cloth,  one  dollar;  in  paper,  fifty  cents.  George  W. 
Harlan,  publisher,  New  York. Rawlinson's  "Ancient  Monar- 
chies "  is  to  be  handsomely  reprinted. The  Pope,  who  is  known 

to  be  an  accomplished  Latinist,  has  just  printed  for  private  circulation 
a  small  volume  of  Latin  verse,  exquisitely  printed  and  bound,  copies 
of  which  have  been  presented  to  the  cardinals  and  a  select  circle  of 

friends  in  Rome. It  is  said  that  Mr.  Froude  is  preparing  a  small 

volume  of  notes  of  conversations  with  Carlyle,  perhaps  in  justification 
of  his  course  in  printing  the  "Reminiscences"  in  their  original  pun- 
gency. This  book  will  precede  his  biography  of  Carlyle. Black- 
wood's Magazine  tor  May  contains,  among  other  articles,  the  following: 
The  Sword  ;  A  French  Speculation  ;  Short  Service  and  its  Supporters  ; 
The  Private  Secretary,  Part  VII.  ;  Mr.  Gladstone's  Eleventh  Budget ; 
The  New  Nostrum  for  Ireland  ;  and  The  Earl  of  Beaconsfield.  Re- 
printed by  the  Leonard  Scott  Publishing  Company,  41  Barclay  Street, 

New  York. In  Boston  Mr.  Howells  is  credited  with  being  engaged 

upon  a  new  play,  in  addition  to  the  labor  of  writing  a  long  serial  story 

for  next  year's  Scribner,  or  the   Century,  as  it  is  to  be  called. 

Thomas  W.  Knox,  author  of  "  The  Boy  Travelers  in  the  Far  East," 
has  written  a  book  for  boys  called  "The  Young  Nimrods  in  North 
America."  It  is  published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  with  copious  and  at- 
tractive illustrations,  and  looks  just  like  a  book  that  the  usual  boy  will 

greatly  like.     For  sale  at  Bancroft's. "A  Hand-book  of  English 

Synonyms  "  is  the  name  of  a  pocket  volume  containing  four  thousand 
words,'  with  the  synonyms  of  each  leading  word,  and  a  collection  of 
foreign  phrases  frequently  in  use,  with  definitions.  The  editor,  L.  J. 
Campbell,  has  crowded  much  useful  information  into  a  small  compass. 
For  general  use  it  is  quite  as  available  as  some  bulky  volumes.  Lee  & 
Shepard,  publishers,  Boston  ;  for  sale  here  by  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co. 


THE       ARGON  AU  T. 


THE    EDUCATION    OF    GIRLS. 


The  amount  of  knowledge  actually  existing  among  our 
"well  educated,"  "highly  accomplished"  young  ladies  is 
startlingly  small,  and  has  a  tendency  to  make  the  careful 
observer  doubt  the  truthful  application  of  those  common 
terms.  Perhaps  two-thirds  of  the  young  ladies  of  our  so- 
called  society  are  graduated  from  either  the  grammar,  high, 
or  normal  schools,  or  from  fashionable  seminaries  ;  and  the 
general  failure  to  accomplish  the  task  of  a  real  education  is 
a  conspicuously  prominent  feature  of  the  most  ordinary  con- 
versation of  their  pupils.  Nearly  every  young  girl  upon 
leaving  school  imagines  that  her  "education3'  is  completed, 
and  all  that  is  lacking  to- make  her  thoroughly  master  of  the 
knowledge  requisite  to  her  mental  perfection  is  the  continu- 
ance, for  an  indefinite  period,  of  her  finishing  lessons  in 
French  and  piano-playing.  In  the  intervals  of  a  budding 
and  tenderly  sentimental  love  affair,  composed  of  badly 
scrawled  and  blotted  billet-doux,  some  hand  squeezings,  and 
unlimited  gush,  she  has  learned  a  few  of  the  most  brain- 
racking  polkas  and  waltzes,  mastered  the  intricacies  and 
labyrinths  of  a  fashion-plate,  wept  over  the  woes  of  a  hap- 
less heroine  in  a  modern  novel,  and  gathered  with  parrot- 
like precision  the  names  of  a  few  great  men  and  the  smallest 
smattering  of  events.  She  may  even  be  able  to  locate  the 
precise  countries  in  which  the  greatest  events  of  ancient  and 
modern  history  have  taken  place.  She  may  have  learned 
that  Darwinism  teaches  the  evolution  theory,  and  will  say 
with  a  grand  expression  of  complacency  that  she  dotes  on 
Tyndal  and  Huxley.  She  may  know  that  there  is  a  constel- 
lation called  Orion,  and  that  Archimides  discovered  the  laws 
of  specific  gravity,  and  that  Columbus  discovered  America. 
If  she  is  a  graduate  from  a  fashionable  school,  she  has  been 
furnished  with  a  volume  on  metaphysics  and  logic,  another 
on  natural  theology,  another  on  general  literature,  another 
on  chemistry,  and  one  of  rather  advanced  mathematics  ; 
and  of  the  contents  of  them  all,  unless  the  student  has  an 
unusually  inquiring  and  penetrating  mind,  the  amount  of 
knowledge  retained  is  so  small  as  scarcely  to  be  worth  the 
brain  room  they  defend  against  the  inroads  of  a  flood  of 
millinery  and  society  statistics.  The  average  "girl  gradu- 
ate" has,  in  fact,  not  even,  as  is  so  often  said,  "  laid  the  foun- 
dation for  an  education." 

Perhaps  the  only  really  useful  things  that  a  girl  ordinarily 
learns  during  her  school  life  are  how  to  read  and  write. 
Everett  says  that  in  possessing  those  two  accomplishments 
one  has  wealth  and  a  liberal  education  ;  but  when  the  great 
thinker,  who  was  himself  the  most  studious  of  men,  wrote 
those  words,  he  meant  simply  that  with  them  man  could 
open  to  his  touch  all  the  treasures  of  the  world's  great  store- 
houses, whose  gems  and  gold, .illimitable  and  inexhaustible, 
might  be  drawn  upon  by  every  fresh  comer,  and  still  leave 
more  for  coming  generations.  The  accomplishments  of  read- 
ing and  writing  are  the  keys,  but  vigorous  intelligence,  per- 
severance, patient  industry,  reason,  sense,  are  the  powers 
which  turn  the  keys,  and  these  motive  forces  are  visibly  lack- 
ing in  our  growing  and  grown-up  girls.  Scarcely  one  of 
them  but  skims  the  morning  paper  at  a  glance,  gathers  the 
marriages  and  deaths,  the  arrivals  and  accidents,  devours  the 
"  society  record,"  and  the  "fashion  column,"  and  there  her  in- 
vestigations cease.  Ask  the  same  girl,  "Are  you  fond  of 
reading?"  She  will  answer,  "Oh,  passionately."  And  if 
you  lead  her  to  talk  of  books  and  authors,  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  she  will  reveal  her  deep  and  absorbing  interest  in 
modern  fiction,  and  relate  with  intense  vivacity  her  perfect 
acquaintance  with  the  heroes  of  Ouida  and  Miss  Braddon ; 
will  discourse  at  length  on  the  narrow  escapes  and  thrilling 
adventures  of  a  Southworthian  hero,  or  the  tribulations  of  a 
drivelingly  inane  heroine  of  Mrs.  Holmes.  She  will  perhaps 
tell  you,  with  quite  an  air  of  having  surpassed  herself,  that 
she  has  read  "  Endymion,"  and  will  remember  that  a  year  or 
so  ago,  when  it  was  talked  about,  she  tried  "Deronda,"  but 
it  was  so  dry  she  couldn't  read  it.  For  the  sake  of  public 
opinion  she  pretends  to  have  been  deeply  interested  in  Scott, 
but  in  her  heart  of  hearts  will  vote  him  stupid.  If  she  is 
radical  in  her  expressions,  she  will  openly  acknowledge  that 
she  thinks  Dickens  "awfully  slow,"  and  Thackeray,  with  his 
inimitable  ironies  and  satiric  pictures,  a  sealed  volume. 
All  the  histories,  ancient  and  modern,  classic  studies  of  all 
the  languages,  the  mind-absorbing,  life-giving,  thought-in- 
spiring wells  of  the  learning  of  ages,  are  as  if  they  were  not 
in  existence  ;  the  horizon  of  her  studies  is  so  limited  that  it 
never  gets  beyond  the  commonplace. 

The  fact  is,  girls  do  not  know  how  to  read,  and  it  is  not 
their  fault ;  it  lies  rather  in  the  neglect  of  parents.  Very 
many  of  our  society  people  of  to-day  are  men  and  women 
without  education  or  learning,  many  of  them  scarcely  able  to 
read  or  write.  They  are  bringing  up  their  girls  with  an  ed- 
ucation, they  think,  while  the  truth  is  they  ire  overloading 
their  immature  minds  with  useless  frippery,  and  leaving  them 
to  the  mercy  of  the  remorseless  and  pitiless  sea  of  society. 
Girls  are  not  taught  to  think  of  what  they  read.  Their  first 
weak,  wavering  attempts  to  seek  for  knowledge  from  pa- 
rents who  have  it  not,  are  snubbed  or  scolded  by  the 
mother,  who  is  ashamed  to  confess  to  her  children  her 
own  ignorance,  and  provide  them  with  a  competent,  trust- 
worthy guide.  They  are  left  to  the  paid  care  of  a  gover- 
ness, who  works  by  the  hour  without  interest  in  her  pupil, 
or  the  neglectful  attention  of  teachers,  who  regard  the 
pupil  as  an  empty  vessel  to  be  filled  as  full  as  possible,  and 
in  any  way  possible,  with  the  regulated  studies  of  the  school, 
and  the  child  will  select  for  itself,  with  the  natural  perverse- 
ness  of  human  nature,  an  unhealthy  literature,  commencing 
with  unnatural  juvenile  stones  where  impossible  combina- 
tions of  mischievous  imps  turn  the  principles  of  child  duty 
topsy-turvy,  and  launch  them  into  the  sea  of  trash  which 
forms  the  common  reading  of  the  girls  about  us.  This  kind 
of  mind-pabulum  requires  no  digestion  ;  the  very  mental 
pores  absorb  it  unconsciously,  and  the  brain  unused  shrivels 
into  a  machine  only  capable  of  exertion  under  the  stimulus 
of  excitement  afforded  by  the  sensational  novel.  And  the 
mind  thus  led  astray  in  its  weakness  discovers  too  late,  if  at 
all,  its  incapacity  and  the  profitlessness  of  its  occupations. 
When  arrived  at  years  of  maturity,  the  young  lady  finds  her- 
self, if  she  still  has  capacity  enough  to  think,  utterly  lacking 
in  material  for  thought  or  powers  of  concentration.  She 
looks  on  at  first  with  a  sense  of  humility  and  shame-faced- 
ness  at  the  brain-work  of  others  of  great  mental  calibre,  next 


without  humility  but  with  mock  assumption,  conscious  of  de- 
fect, but  too  full  of  the  pride  of  ignorance  to  confess  her 
short-comings,  and  strive  after  the  lacking  good.  Thus 
floundering  on  in  a  maze  of  labyrinthine  ignorance,  she  per- 
petuates, in  the  rearing  of  her  children,  the  mistakes  and 
follies  of  her  own  ill-spent  life.  Girls  get  from  the  modern 
novel  a  highly  seasoned  and  utterly  unnatural  view  of  life. 
Of  real,  earnest  effort,  of  cultivation  of  mind,  of  intellectual 
elevation,  they  obtain  no  idea.  Their  reading,  misdirected, 
or  rather  undirected,  seldom  leads  them  into  the  society  of 
the  thinkers  and  great  writers  of  the  language,  and  the  im- 
press of  their  inferior  association  is  left  ineffaceably  on  their 
minds.  As  it  requires  rare  mental  qualities  in  a  man  to  raise 
him  above  the  level  of  his  daily  associates,  it  requires  equally 
strong  powers  to  raise  a  woman  to  habits  of  thought  above 
the  influence  of  the  flash  papers,  falsely  sentimental  and 
utterly  worthless  literature  of  her  girlhood  days,  and  the 
remedy  for  youthful  neglect  is  rarely  applied.  The  evil  is  a 
growing  one.  With  facilities  in  printing  good  matter  come 
equal  facilities  for  bad,  and  the  nursery  floors  are  strewn  with 
pictorials  filled  with  exaggerated  heroines  of  impossible  love 
stories,  who  live  through  columns  of  adventures  that  would 
craze  any  ordinary  mortal,  and  the  tiniest  child  who  can 
read  waits  impatiently  for  next  week's  portion  of  the  hair- 
breadth escapes  and  high-flown  sentiment.  This  is,  the  cause 
of  the  slangy  talk,  loud-dressing,  fast  appearance,  and  loose 
manners  of  many  girls.  They  should  acquire  that  modesty 
of  carriage  which  enhances  physical  beauty,  and  the  rudi- 
ments of  a  wholesome,  healthy  mind-training,  which  would 
make  them  beautiful  mentally  as  well.  The  books  and  pa- 
pers for  the  children  should  be  as  carefully  selected  and  as 
judicially  administered  as  the  food  they  eat.  Out  of  the  wide 
range  of  English  and  American  literature,  there  can  be 
selected  sound  and  entertaining  reading- matter  for  the 
youngest  as  well  as  the  oldest  of  the  family.  And  children 
should  be  guided  in  the  selection  of  their  books  until  the 
temptation  to  stray  from  the  useful  and  improving  channels 
are  past,  for  one  accustomed  to  I'ead  with  care  and  thought 
will  seldom  return  with  interest  or  pleasure  to  books  which 
afford  no  material  for  mental  employment.  Boys  are  more 
likely,  as  they  grow  older,  to  correct  themselves,  through 
a  continued  exposing  of  their  ignorance,  their  earlier  lapses, 
and  to  gather  a  certain  amount  of  useful  acquaintance  with 
great  writers  and  their  method  of  thought  and  expression  ; 
but  girls,  so  much  more  frequently-  thrown  only  in  contact 
and  constant  friction  with  women  as  ignorant  and  foolish  as 
themselves,  miss  these  opportunities  for  collecting  a  mental 
ballast  until  it  is  too  late  to  begin,  and  therefore  need  more 
thorough  supervision  and  more  careful  teaching  of  how  and 
what  to  read.  Corinnah  Wilson. 

San  Francisco,  June,  1881. 


LITERARY    BRIC-A-BRAC. 


Some   Pleasant    Personal   Gossip    About  Books,  Poems,  and  Writers. 


The  publication  of  the  revised  New  Testament,  says  the 
New  York  Times,  has  startled  some  people  by  what  is  to 
them  the  discovery  that  there  is  a  considerable  body  of 
apocryphal  writings  belonging  to  the  later  Scriptures.  The 
idea  is  familiar  enough  with  regard  to  the  Old  Testament, 
although  the  uncanonical  books  have  not  been  usually 
printed  for  some  sixty  years,  but  that  any  doubt  should  at- 
tach to  the  comparatively  modern  writings  seems  much  more 
disquieting.  Possibly,  the  fiercest  contest  has  been  over  the 
two  versions  of  the  Gospel  by  St.  Matthew.  The  accepted 
version  was  written  in  Greek,  and  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Matthew  did  write  a  version  in  Hebrew.  What  became 
of  it,  and  what  was  in  it,  are  very  interesting  questions. 
Rather  more  than  a  year  ago  Mr.  Moncure  D.  Conway, 
writing  from  London,  announced  the  discovery  of  a  manu- 
script of  this  "  Proteus  of  theological  criticism,"  since  when 
nothing  has  been  heard  of  it.  According  to  Mr.  Conway — 
and  his  personal  character  and  theological  education  make 
his  opinion  of  value — this  newly  discovered  manuscript  bears 
a  general  likeness  to  the  received  version  of  Matthew's  me- 
moirs of  Christ,  but  it  contains  no  miracles,  and  has  some 
passages  bearing  on  disputed  points.  After  baptism,  "  as  He 
went  out  of  the  water,"  says  this  recovered  Gospel,  "  the 
heavens  opened,  and  He  saw  the  holy  spirit  of  God,  in  the 
form  of  a  dove,  descend  and  enter  Him.  And  a  voice  was 
heard  from  heaven  saying,  this  day  have  I  begotten  Thee." 
This  is  very  strong  support  of  the  doctrine  of  regeneration 
by  baptism,  and,  so  far  as  it  goes,  strengthens  the  theory 
that  Jesus  was  born  naturally  to  Joseph  and  Mary,  and  re- 
ceived His  sacred  character  neither  at  conception  nor  at 
birth,  but  at  baptism.  There  is  also  an  unmistakable  refer- 
ence by  Jesus  to  James  as  his  "  brother,"  showing  that  Mary 
had  other  children  than  Jesus.  According  to  this  manuscript, 
Jesus  asks  all  his  disciples  to  handle  Him  after  His  resurrec- 
tion, and  not  merely  the  doubting  Thomas.  According  to 
John  this  incident  was  a  reproof  to  skeptics,  but  in  this  ver- 
sion of  Matthew  the  lesson  seems  to  be  in  support  of  Jesus's 
flesh  and  humanity.  A  manuscript  touching  on  these  points 
possesses  additional  interest  just  now,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  something  more  may  be  heard  from  it. 

The  change  in  the  editorship  of  the  New  York  Evening 
Post  is  an  important  announcement  in  American  journalism. 
Mr.  Henry  Villard,  who  has  purchased  the  majority  of  the 
stock,  has  acquired  much  wealth  in  recent  railroad  opera- 
tions. He  is  a  gentleman  of  the  highest  character  as  regards 
integrity,  is  very  intelligent  in  public  affairs,  and  particularly 
sound  in  his  general  views  of  politics.  He  is  married  to  a 
daughter  of  the  late  William  Lloyd  Garrison.  The  editorial 
control  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  Carl  Schurz,  Horace 
White,  and  E.  L.  Godkin,  of  the  Nation.  Mr.  Schurz  is  to 
be  the  editor-in-chief,  and  Messrs.  Godkin  and  White  edito- 
rial writers.  The  number  of  shares  sold  was  one  hundred, 
and  the  price  paid,  $650,000.  When  we  consider  that  the 
circulation  of  the  Post  is  between  five  and  six  thousand  cop- 
ies, the  price  is  astonishing.  But  then  this  is  nearly  all 
among  families,  which  gives  it  value  as  an  advertising  me- 
dium, and  it  is  on  its  advertisements  that  the  Post  has  made 
its  money. 

A  darkey  having  climbed  to  the  top  of  a  high  tree  in  pur- 
suit of  a  coon,  fell  to  the  earth  with  a  tremendous  thud. 
Startled  and  surprised, he  gathered  himself  up,  looked  around 
him,  and,  taking  in  the  situation,  remarked  :  "  I  thought  I 
heard  something  drap,  and  sure  enough  it  was  this  nigger 
hisself."  The  application  of  this  fable  is  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York. 


Thackeray  was  a  great  admirer  of  Walter  Scott's  novels, 
and  also  found  pleasure  in  the  reading  of  Wilkie  Collins's 
works.  His  daughter  Annie  was  often  his  valued  amanuen- 
sis. The  pecuniary  results  of  his  lectures  in  America  upon 
the  four  Georges  purchased  his  home  at  Brompton,  with  its 
furnishings.  Dumas  considered  Hawthorne's  "Scarlet  Let- 
ter" tame  reading,  but  Cooper's  works  won  his  intense  ad- 
miration. He  said  they  were  grand  enough  to  make  one 
believe  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  Seeing  Charles 
Kemble  play  Hamlet  gave  Dumas  the  inspiration  to  write 
his  first  drama,  "  Henri  II.,"  which, meeting  with  a  flattering 
reception,  was  an  incentive  to  the  composition  of  the  others 
which  followed.  Felicia  Hemans  became  a  poet  from  read- 
ing Shakespeare.  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe  derived  her  love  of 
Scott's  poetry  by  having  his  ballads  crooned  to  her  when  a 
mere  child.  Of  Scott's  heroines,  Lucy  of  Lammermoor  was 
in  reality  an  historical  personage,  and  the  name  of  the  fair 
maid  was  not  simple  Lucy,  but  Janet — the  Hon.  Janet  Dal- 
rymple,  whose  own  life  was  so  replete  with  romance  and 
pathos.  The  character  of  Rebecca  in  "  Ivanhoe"  is  said  to 
have  been  drawn  from  a  beautiful  Jewish  lady  that  visited 
the  author  at  Abbotsford.  Alice  Carey's  "  Order  for  a  Pic- 
ture," one  of  her  most  beautiful  poems,  was  sung  in  an  Ohio 
farm-house,  and  is  the  description  of  a  childhood  event 
which  left  a  vivid  impress  on  her  memory.  "  Off  the  Skel- 
leys,"  Jean  Ingelow's  romance,  gives  reminiscences  of  the 
writer's  childhood,  and  suggests  "  that  the  youthful  studies  of 
Shakespeare,  which  held  such  a  charm,  and  the  dreamy 
plays  in  the  old  minster,  were  in  reality  but  the  foundation 
for  her  after-success  as  an  author."  One  of  the  verses  in 
the  poem,  "  When  Sparrows  Build" — "  Oh,  my  lost  love! 
Oh,  my  own,  own  love  !  " — is  supposed  to  refer  to  a  passage 
in  her  own  life.  Carlyle  had  an  intense  admiration  for 
Dickens,  and  thoroughly  enjoyed  his  books.  He  owned  a 
set  of  his  works,  bound  in  red,  which  showed  frequent  hand- 
ling. "  They  were  the  most  conspicuous  books  in  his  dining 
room,"  writes  a  visitor  at  the  home  of  the  Chelsea  sage.  When 
asked  whether  he  often  read  novels,  his  answer  was  :  "  Not 
often  ;  but  when  I  do  I  have  a  debauch."  After  hearing  of  the 
loss  of  the  manuscript  of  the  first  volume  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution, he  did  nothing,hesaid,butread  novels  for  three  weeks. 
In  conversation  with  a  friend  who  visited  him,  he  touchingly 
related  how,  when  a  mere  lad,  he  used  to  go  into  the  kirk-yard 
at  Dumfries,  and  seeking  the  tomb  of  Burns,  would  stand  over 
it  long  and  lingeringly,  loving  "  to  joost  read  over  the  name, 
Robert  Booms — Robert  Booms;"  bringing  out  the  sylla- 
bles with  the  deepest  reverence  and  tenderness  of  feeling. 
The  author  of  "  Hero  Worship,"  was  an  illustration  of  his 
own  work,  as  he  lingered  affectionately  at  the  grave  of  one 
who  will  always  live  sweetly  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen 
— for  it  is  truly  said,  that  all  that  can  move  to  merit  or  to 
pathos,  are  combined  in  his  matchless  songs.  George  Eliot 
was  so  extremely  sensitive  in  regard  to  her  own  literary 
efforts  that  she  was  averse  to  sharing  in  any  common  con- 
versation concerning  them,  and  most  carefully  shunned  the 
subject  in  general  society.  For  months  before  she  wrote  a 
book  she  was  in  the  habit  of  "reading  up  her  subjects  in 
volumes,  and  was  a  master,  so  called,  of  all  learning."  When 
sitting  down  to  her  literary  labors  she  liked  all  her  sur- 
roundings to  be  most  fitting,  refined,  and  harmonious. 
Audubon,  the  naturalist,  had  a  wife  who  shared  his  enthu- 
siastic labors,  gave  him  sweet  sympathy  in  his  pursuits, 
and  wandered  with  him  east  and  west,  until  a  mother's 
duties  kept  her  at  home.  "  When  she  could  no  longer  ac- 
company him  in  his  journeys,  he  knew  that  he  could  not  go 
into  a  valley  so  deep,  or  a  wilderness  so  remote,  that  a  light 
would  not  shine  on  him  out  of  their  windows  ;  he  knew  when 
to  find  her,  and  how  she  would  look,  for  it  was  always  sun- 
shine he  saw  when  he  looked  homeward."  How  joyously 
his  thankful  heart  broke  forth  into  song,  when  the  sweet 
memories  of  wife  and  children  waiting  his  return,  cheered 
and  beckoned  him  to  that  dear  haven  of  love  and  rest. 
The  author  of  "John  Halifax,  Gentleman,"  wrote  because 
necessity  drove  her  to  use  her  pen  as  a  means  of  livelihood. 
Her  first  novel,  "The  Ogilvies,"  was  published  when  she 
was  twenty-three.  Her  home  is  near  Richmond,  and  her 
married  life  has  been  a  most  happy  one.  She  has  an 
intense  love  for  children,  and,  although  she  wrote 
"  Philip,  My  King,"  with  her  whole  heart  in  the  tenderly 
expressed  lines,  she  has  never  had  children  of  her 
own,  and  rejoices  only  in  the  affection  bestowed  upon 
a  friendless  child  left  at  her  door  one  stormy  night  by 
some  unknown  person.  She  named  it  Dorothea.,  "  God- 
given,"  and  took  it  to  her  heart  at  once.  Her  husband 
was  an  officer  in  the  English  army — Captain  George  Lillie 
Craik — and  although  he  is  much  younger  than  the  gifted 
bride  he  wooed,  their  union  has  proved  most  harmonious. 
Jane  Welsh  Carlyle  was  the  inspiration  of  a  famous  verse  of 
Leigh  Hunt's.  He  had  succeeded  in  getting  Carlyle  a  pen- 
sion of  three  hundred  pounds  sterling,  and  upon  relating  the 
welcome  news,  the  wife  was  so  delighted  that  she  could  not 
refrain  from  kissing  him,  which  impulsive  act  caused  the 
poet  to  write  the  well-known  verse  beginning  "Jennie 
kissed  me  when  we  met."  Carlyle's  early  home  was  a  lonely 
farm  at  Craigenputtoch,  to  which  he  makes  allusion  in  his 
correspondence  with  Goethe  ;  fifteen  miles  to  the  northwest 
of  Dumfries,  among  the  granite  hills  which  stretch  westward 
through  Galloway,  almost  to  the  Irish  sea.  Later  in  life  he 
settled  down  at  Cheynekon,  Chelsea,  near  London,  where  he 
wrote  the  "French  Revolution"  and  other  famous  books. 
From  this  retreat  he  wrote  to  a  friend  :  "The  house  pleases 
us  much  ;  it  is  in  the  remnant  of  genuine,  old,  Dutch-looking 
Chelsea  ;  looks  out  mainly  into  trees.  We  might  see  at  half 
a  mile's  distance  Bolingbroke's  Battersea  ;  could  shoot  a 
gun  into  Smollett's  old  house,  where  he  wrote  'Court 
Fathom,'  and  was  wont  every  Saturday  to  dine  a  company 
of  hungry  authors,  and  then  set  them  fighting  together.  Don 
Saltero's  coffee-house  looks  as  brisk  as  in  Steele's  times. 
Nell  Gwynn's  boudoir,  still  bearing  her  name,  has  become  a 
gin  temple,  and  we  are  encompassed  with  clouds  of  wit- 
nesses, good,  bad  and  indifferent."  Elve. 

San  Francisco,  June,  1881. 
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The  Supreme  Court  has  determined  that  there  shall  be  a 
municipal  election  in  September,  and  the  trouble  begins. 
Leinster,  Munster,  Connaught,  and  Ulster  are  already  in 
motion.  All  Ireland  leaps  responsive  to  the  call.  Whenever 
San  Francisco  most  needs  an  office-holder,  an  hundred  Pat- 
riots stand  ready  to  leap  into  the  opening  chasm.  There  is 
anxiety  in  the  gin-mills  ;  there  is  agitation  in  the  corner- 
groceries.  Piece-clubs  are  organizing.  The  sand-lot  moves. 
There  are  secret  and  grave  consultations  in  the  City  Hall. 
There  are  mysterious  consultations  going  on  around  the 
Sheriff's  office.  County  committees,  clubs,  and  leagues  are 
stirred  to  their  depths.  Eleven  hundred  men  in  office  will 
fight  to  keep  in  ;  twice  eleven  hundred  men  out  of  office  will 
intrigue  to  get  in  ;  three  times  eleven  hundred  will  be  in- 
spired, from  different  motives,  to  join  in  the  shindy.  The 
only  part  of  the  community  that  will  stand  quietly  by,  and 
look  on,  and  take  no  part  in  the  struggle  for  place,  will  be 
the  respectable,  orderly,  tax-paying,  property-owning  citi- 
zens, who  are  to  be  robbed,  swindled,  and  fleeced  by  what- 
ever organization  succeeds  in  stealing  itself  into  political 
power.  All  of  "  us  good  people"  will  stay  away  from  prima- 
ries ;  we  will  take  no  part  in  nominating  conventions  ;  we 
will  go  down  to  Monterey  or  the  Geysers  on  election  day ; 
we  won't  vote.  But  when  the  thing  is  over  we  will  grumble 
and  scold;  we  will  sweat  and  swear  under  political  burdens, 
but  we  will  do  nothing  to  prevent  the  load  being  put  upon 
our  shoulders.  "  We  good  people "  of  San  Francisco  are 
like  mules  being  packed.  We  stand,  and  swell,  and  grunt 
while  we  are  being  cinched  and  packed,  but  we  take  our  load 
and  pack  it  all  the  same.  What  we  ought  to  do  is  to  kick 
the  brains  out  of  the  political  mule-drivers,  and  manage  our 
municipal  affairs  in  our  own  way.  There  exists  in  this  city 
a  complete  organization  of  political  managers.  Some  of 
them  are  Republican ;  some  are  Democrats ;  some  are 
Workingmen  and  Sand-lotters ;  some  are  "  Independent 
Tax-payers  "  and  "  People's  Party"  men,  but  they  are  all 
Irish.  Every  individual  mother's  son  of  them  is  either  a 
native-born  Irishman  or  the  son  of  an  Irishman.  AU  of 
them  are  Catholics.  Politics  is  their  occupation.  They  have 
no  other.  Some  are  in  office  ;  some  will  take  subordinatej 
positions  ;  some  are  contractors  and  jobbers  ;  some  are  sa- 
loon-keepers ;  but  all  of  them  have  some  money-getting  re- 
lation to  the  eleven  hundred  men  in  places  of  profit  in  our 
city.  Patronage  is  divided  among  them.  Each  has  bis 
allotment,  and  each  has  his  billet.  Some  compel  the  subor- 
dinate to  pay  a  bonus  upon  getting  his  place  ;  some  get  a 
percentage  of  earnings  ;  some  steal  from  the  moneys  en- 
trusted to  them  for  disbursement ;  some  are  members  of 
piece-clubs.  In  addition  to  the  municipal  offices,  there  are 
about  six  hundred  Federal  places  in  San  Francisco.  This 
organization  provides  places  in  the  mint,  custom-house,  in- 
ternal revenue  office,  postoffice,  navy  yard,  and  elsewhere 
for  its  dependents.  The  leaders  are  thus  kept  strong  by 
their  ability  to  serve  their  followers.  They  live  off  them. 
They  are  lobbyists  when  the  Legislature  in  session.  So  much 
is  in  the  domain  of  ascertained  facts  ;  we  now  branch  out 
into  the  field  of  conjecture,  and  we  guess.  This  organiza- 
tion, being  a  business  league,  has  no  politics.  Its  leaders 
cl,  experienced,  clear-headed,  subtle-minded  men. 
.select   for  their   conventions    respectable   names,  so 


far  as  possible,  but  men  that  they  can  control.  They 
choose  for  the  leading  positions,  such  as  Mayor,  Clerk, 
Recorder,  Tax  Collector,  Auditor,  Treasurer,  Sheriff,  Pub- 
lic Administrator,  City  Attorney,  District  Attorney,  etc., 
citizens  of  respectable  character  and  antecedents,  but  men 
with  whom  they  have  first  made  bargains  ;  men  who  will 
allow  their  patronage  to  be  dispensed  for  them  ;  supervisors 
whom  they  can  manipulate  into  a  working  ring  ;  school  di- 
rectors they  can  influence.  This  accounts  for  the  fact  that 
so  many  seemingly  respectable  persons  are  found  in  super- 
visors' rings.  They  are  not  independent  men.  They  owe 
their  nomination  and  election— or  think  they  do — to  this 
secret  political  machine.  These  machine  fellows  are  divided 
into  cliques  ;  they  quarrel  among  themselves.  They  quar- 
rel, however,  only  over  the  division  of  the  swag  ;  in  the  gen- 
eral fight  against  the  tax-payers  they  are  united  as  against  a 
common  enemy.  When  it  comes  to  the  loot  and  plunder  of 
the  dead  upon  the  battle-field,  they  fight  like  jackals  and  hy- 
enas. They  aid  each  other  in  forming  clubs,  in  conducting 
primaries,  in  organizing  nominating  conventions,  in  suggest- 
ing and  talking  up  candidates  for  offices.  They  are  always 
seemingly  fair  in  the  division  of  offices  among  nationalities. 
To  this  office  they  secure  a  leading  German  ;  to  that  a  prom- 
inent Jew.  They  even  go  so  far  in  their  seeming  fairness  as 
to  nominate  an  occasional  American,  to  placate  his  country- 
men and  allay  their  prejudices.  The  office  of  Sheriff,  with 
its  sixty  or  seventy  deputies,  the  Irish  monopolize.  Xoonan, 
an  Irishman,  has  just  gone  out ;  Desmond,  an  Irishman,  is 
now  in.  The  following  Irishmen  are  all  willing  to  take  the 
office  :  Peter  Hopkins,  Edward  Flaherty,  John  C.  Murphy, 
William  McMann,  Patrick  J.  White,  Matthew  Noonan,  and 
James  Green.  Among  the  Irish  manipulators  of  San  Fran- 
cisco politics  we  venture  to  suggest  the  following  as  the  most 
prominent.  Some  of  them  we  count  among  our  acquaint- 
ances, and  esteem  as  pretty  good  men — that  is,  good  men  of 
their  kind,  but  confound  their  kind.  They  are  as  good  citi- 
zens as  any  men  can  be  who  make  politics  a  profession ;  who, 
sleeping  or  waking,  think  of  nothing  but  politics  ;  to  whom 
political  intrigue  is  a  trade  ;  who  live  upon  politics  ;  whose 
bread,  and  meat,  and  clothes,  and  house-rent,  and  whisky- 
money  are  derived  from  politics. 


Upon  a  second  thought  and  more  mature  reflection,  and 
for  prudential  considerations,  we  will  not  mention  names  in 
this  article.  We  should  leave  so  many  rascals  out  of  the 
list.  They  would  never  forgive  us  for  the  omission.  This 
is  a  good  time  to  give  advice.  The  Bulletin  will  write  miles 
of  editorial  homilies  upon  an  independent,  non-partisan,  tax- 
payers' ticket.  The  Examiner  will  write  more  miles  about 
the  "grand  old  Democratic  party,"  and  the  necessity  of 
keeping  up  the  organization.  The  Chronicle  is  already  out 
in  a  double-leaded  editorial  in  favor  of  the  two  hundred 
coming  to  the  political  front  with  their  pick-handles  as  a 
nominating  convention.  The  Call  will  straddle  the  fence 
around  the  Sand-lot.  The  Post  having  once  been  the 
"  Workingmen's  organ  "  will  favor  something  in  that  direc- 
tion. Kearney  and  O'Donnell  and  Bob  Ferral  will  rally 
their  followers.  Mr.  Higgins,  Richard  Chute,  Esq.,  and 
Colonel  Gannon  will — to  use  the  expression  of  the  last- 
named  gentleman — "root  like  blind  hogs  in  search  of 
acorns."  Messrs.  Brady  and  Mannix  will  bestir  themselves 
actively  in  the  interest  of  the  Democratic  party.  Kearney 
and  O'Donnell  will  plow  the  Sand-lot  over  for  a  new  crop. 
Around  the  saloon  of  Buckley  there  will  be  a  gathering  of 
ward  statesmen  in  profound  consideration  for  the  public 
good.  From  out  the  alleys  and  slums  there  will  crawl  and 
wriggle  to  active  life  a  whole  generation.  There  is  another 
and  a  higher  stratum  of  politicians,  such  as  Judge  Wallace, 
Colonel  Hoge,  Senator  Hager,  W.  W.  Stow,  Colonel  Evans, 
David  McClure,  Mr.  Greathouse,  Mr.  Casey,  and  Captain 
Blanding.  Their  influence  in  city  politics  is  in  the  inverse 
ratio  of  their  pretentions  and  their  respectability.  All  these 
newspapers,  and  all  these  politicians,  and  hundreds  more, 
will  lead  an  active  campaign  for  the  next  three  months. 
The  Republican  County  Committee  has  in  it  an  honest  ma- 
ority.  It  has  determined  to  call  a  nominating  convention  of 
one  citizen  from  each  precinct ;  this  makes  a  body  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty-four.  It  is  not  too  large.  It  ought  to  have 
in  it  our  best  Republican  citizens,  and  out  of  it  ought  to  come 
fairly  good  and  representative  nominations.  There  will 
doubtless  be  a  Democratic  convention,  an  Independent  con- 
vention, and  perhaps  a  Workingmen's  convention.  The  Ar- 
gonaut has  no  advice  to  give.  It  has  no  influence  of  leader- 
ship. It  has  no  party  politics  as  to  city  offices  ;  and  this  is 
what  it  will  do  :  It  will  wait  until  all  parties  and  all  conven- 
tions have  acted.  It  will  then  criticise  the  candidates.  It 
will  endeavor  to  choose  from  all  the  different  tickets  those 
men  in  whom  it  has  the  most  confidence  ;  out  of  them  all  it 
will  compose  a  ticket  of  its  own  ;  that  ticket  it  will  vote.  It 
is  our  present  intention  to  print  a  ticket  with  the  bear  and 
the  walrus  for  a  vignette,  and  on  it  we  will  place  no  man  for 
office  whom  we  think  has  sold  himself  to  any  party,  or  any 
clique  within  a  party.  There  shall  be  no  man  upon  it  who  is 
not,  by  birth  or  legal  adoption,  thoroughly  American. 
There  shall  be  no  man  on  it  who  acknowledges  allegiance  to 
any  other  authority  than  the  laws,  constitution,  government, 


and  magistracy  of  the  United  States.  There  shall  be  no 
man  on  it  whose  antecedent  history  and  personal  character 
is  not  a  guaranty  of  honest)-  in  office,  and  whose  paramount 
idea  shall  not  be  economy  and  low  taxes. 


The  editor  of  the  Argonaut  was  for  many  years  a  very 
inefficient  regent  of  the  University  of  California,  taking  but 
little  interest  in  the  institution,  and  impressed  with  the  fact 
that  it  was  a  costly,  ill-conducted  travesty  of  a  college  ;  that 
the  amount  of  money  annually  expended  was  producing  a 
very  scant  harvest  of  results  for  the  good  of  the  State.  He 
resigned  the  position  in  favor  of  one  who  has  the  capacity 
of  great  usefulness  as  regent,  and  who  takes  an  especial  pride 
in  it.  Our  former  connection  with  the  Board  of  Regents  has 
caused  us  to  watch  with  great  interest  the  present  movement 
for  the  removal  of  its  President,  Mr.  John  Le  Conte,  and  for 
the  introduction  of  needed  reforms  and  greater  economy  in 
its  management.  The  committee  charged  with  the  initiative 
of  this  movement  is  composed  of  the  Rev.  Horatio  Stebbins, 
Professor  Davidson,  William  Ashburner,  B.  B.  Redding,  and 
Frederick  Campbell.  There  are  no  more  earnest,  conscien- 
tious, or  intelligent  men  in  the  board,  and  their  action  is 
unanimous.  There  is  no  politics  nor  personal  intrigue  upon 
their  part.  The  institution  was  suffering  for  want  of  admin- 
istrative capacity  on  the  part  of  its  president,  Mr.  John  Le 
Conte,  and  it  was  clearly  apparent  that  its  best  interests  de- 
manded his  removal ;  and  if  there  was  an  apparent  harsh- 
ness in  the  mode  of  bringing  about  that  result,  it  was  the 
fault  of  himself  and  his  friends.  Delicacy  would  have 
prompted  his  earlier  resignation.  He  is  retained  as  profes- 
sor of  physics,  and  even  this  concession  is  a  compromise 
that,  in  our  judgment,  is  not  for  the  best  interest  of  the  chair 
he  fills.  There  are  younger  men  who  would  adorn  this  po- 
sition, and  bring  to  the  performance  of  its  duties  more  mod- 
ern methods  of  teaching,  and  impart  from  it  a  higher  and 
more  advanced  instruction.  The  retention  of  Professor 
Welcker  was  not  longer  possible  in  view  of  the  practical  re- 
sults that  came  from  his  teaching.  The  system  employed 
by  him  has  been  outgrown,  and  it  was  found  that  when  young 
men  left  the  undergraduate  course  of  the  University  they 
were  unfit  to  pass  satisfactory  examinations  in  the  more  tech- 
nical colleges  where  the  application  of  mathematics  was 
required.  With  the  discipline  of  the  University,  and  the  want 
of  harmony  among  the  different  members  of  the  faculty, 
there  has  been  great  fault  found  for  years.  Each  head 
of  department  has  been  trying  to  run  the  branches  which 
he  teaches  independently  of  any  systematic  course  of 
instruction,  and  in  order  to  secure  students  the  standard  of 
admission,  both  to  the  University  and  the  various  grades  in 
it,  has  been  gradually  reduced,  until  it  is  now  a  matter  of 
painful  notoriety  that  there  have  been  instances  of  young 
men  unable  to  pass  an  examination  admitting  them  to  an 
upper  grade  of  the  San  Francisco  High  School,  passing  into 
the  University  without  difficulty.  In  the  interior  of  the  Uni- 
versity it  is  the  same,  and  young  men  failing  to  pass  satis- 
factory examinations  in  those  colleges  where  the  studies  are 
upon  a  high  intellectual  plane,  find  no  difficulty  in  obtaining 
admission  into  other  departments  of  this  University,  and 
are  thus  enabled  to  shuffle  through,  and  finally  obtain  their 
degree.  If  we  take  the  number  of  students  graduated  we 
shall  find  an  average  of  thirty-five  per  annum,  since  the 
University  was  first  organized,  and  there  are  thirty-four  or 
thirty-five  professors,  or  instructors,  or  others  immediately 
connected  with  the  educational  department,  receiving  salaries 
— in  other  words,  one  instructor  for  every  graduate.  The 
amount  of  labor  performed  by  some  of  the  higher  salaried 
professors  is  but  from  seven  to  twelve  hours  a  week,  even 
making  allowance  for  a  portion  of  the  time  being  occupied  in 
preparing  for  instruction  or  lectures.  This  indicates  a  lack 
of  interest  in  the  University,  and  a  lack  of  conscientiousness 
in  receiving  money  they  do  not  earn.  The  amount  of  actual 
labor  devoted  to  the  University  is  very  much  less  than  is  ex- 
pected of  teachers  in  the  learned  universities  of  the  East. 
The  salary  roll  of  teachers  amounts  in  round  numbers  to 
$80,000  per  annum.  It  was  unfortunate  that  in  the  earlier 
days  of  the  University  the  sum  of  $3,600  a  year  was  fixed  as 
a  compensation  for  a  professor,  without  regard  to  merit  or 
the  importance  of  the  chair  he  was  called  upon  to  fill.  Evi- 
dently the  committee  were  hampered  by  this  fact,  otherwise 
we  think  they  would  have  made  an  attempt  to  grade  the 
salaries  according  to  their  importance,  duration  of  sen-ice, 
and  the  ability  of  the  occupant  of  the  chair.  While  several 
professors,  some  ten  in  all,  have  been  receiving  $3,600  a 
year,  many  young  men  have  been  employed  in  the  same  de- 
partments as  instructors,  who  receive  from  $1,200  to  $1,500 
a  year.  Several  of  these  young  men  have  been  connected 
with  the  University  for  years.  They  have  families,  and  in- 
tend to  make  education  their  profession.  We  are  glad  to 
see  that  their  merit  has  been  recognized  and  justice,  though 
tardy,  has  been  meted  out  to  them  ;  their  salaries  have  been 
increased  to  $1,600,  $1,800,  and  $2,000  a  year. 


We  are  convinced  that  in  making  these  changes,  which 
may  fall  hard  on  some,  the  committee  was  only  actuated  by 
a  sense  of  justice.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  income 
of  the  University  will  be  some  ten  thousand  dollars  less  this 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


year  than  it  was  last,  we  do  not  see  but  that  it  would  have 
been  a  manifest  neglect  of  duty  on  the  part  of  the  regents 
not  to  have  at  least  endeavored  to  bring  the  receipts  and  ex- 
penses in  harmony.  It  has  been  manifest  for  years  that, 
whatever  may  be  the  scholarly  acquirements  of  Professor  Le 
Conte,  he  lacked  administrative  and  executive  ability.  He 
had  been  acting  president  before  Gillman's  time.  His  unfit- 
ness was  known  and  demonstrated  while  he  was  acting  presi- 
dent. It  was  a  mistake  to  have  appointed  him,  and  he  should 
himself  have  recognized  that  want  of  fitness,  and  been  con- 
tent to  have  filled  his  chair  of  physics,  without  endeavoring  to 
act  as  president  of  the  University.  These  changes  should  be, 
and  we  hope  will  be,  precursors  of  others  equally  important. 
This  University  needs  a  thorough  overhauling  if  it  is  to  take 
rank  among  the  respectable  learned  institutions  of  the 
country.  There  should  be  no  man  retained  as  an  instructor 
in  its  employment  unless  he  possess  the  requisite  learning, 
understands  how  to  impart  that  learning,  is  conscientious 
and  zealous  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  University,  and  to 
advance  its  pupils  in  scholarship.  We  do  not  know  enough 
of  the  qualifications  and  habits  of  all  the  professors  and  in- 
structors to  express  an  opinion  concerning  them,  but  we 
think  we  know  enough  to  say  that  the  following  gentlemen 
deserve  honorable  mention  for  their  qualifications  and  zeal 
as  instructors  :  Joseph  Le  Conte,  Professor  of  Geology  ;  F. 
G.  Hesse,  Professor  of  Industrial  Mechanics  ;  E.  W.  Hil- 
gard,  Professor  of  Agriculture  ;  Martin  Kellogg,  Professor 
of  Latin  ;  Bernard  Moses,  Professor  of  History  and  Politi- 
cal Economy  ;  E.  R.  Sill,  Professor  of  English  Literature  ; 
and  R.  E.  Brown,  instructor  in  Mechanical  Drawing ; 
Christy,  Mining  and  Metallurgy  ;  Edward,  Mathematics  ; 
Jackson,  Mineralogy  ;  Jones,  French  and  German ;  William 
Carey  Jones,  Latin  ;  Putzker,  German  ;  Rowel,  Librarian  : 
Royce,  English  Language  and  Literature  ;  Sears,  Latin  and 
Greek  ;  Slate,  Superintendent  Physical  Laboratory  ;  Still- 
man,  Chemistry.  It  is  not  a  pleasant  thing  for  regents  or 
editors  to  discuss  the  names  of  learned  professors  and  eru- 
dite school-masters.  But  when  we  reflect  that  they  are  the 
hired  servants  of  tax-payers,  it  is  the  duty  of  regents  to  see 
that  they  have  the  capacity  and  the  desire  to  earn  their  mo- 
ney. And  it  is  the  privilege  of  editors  to  see  that  they  are 
not  overpaid  or  underworked.  We  presume  that  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  name  of  Mr.  James  McM.  Shafter  as  president 
is  a  joke,  and  hence  only  say  that  if  it  is,  it  is  a  bad  one. 
If  Mr.  Shafter  was  ever  fit  for  such  a  position,  that  time 
passed  just  about  twenty-five  years  ago. 


If  any  apology  were  necessary  for  frequent  reference  to 
the  Irish  question,  it  would  be  found  in  the  importance  of 
the  issues  involved,  and  in  the  fact  that  it  is  in  a  de- 
gree our  question.  The  same  people,  the  same  laws,  the 
same  tenure  of  property,  the  same  clerical  and  political  con- 
siderations, the  same  priestly  and  demagogical  influence,  in- 
spired by  the  intrigues  and  ambitions  of  the  same  dangerous 
church  that  are  at  work  in  Ireland  against  the  institutions 
of  England  are  at  work  here.  Something  less  than  a  year 
ago  the  Argonaut  declared  that  the  land-league  movement 
in  Ireland  was  a  mere  pretext  for  a  political  revolution  ;  that 
the  whole  thing  was  inspired  by  Roman  Catholic  laymen, 
priests,  and  prelates,  in  the  interest  of  the  Roman  Church, 
and  in  the  hope  of  dissolving  the  union  of  Ireland  with  Eng- 
land, and  of  establishing  in  Ireland  an  independent  Catholic 
power.  This  view  was  not  original  with  the  Argonaut;  it 
was  the  reflection  of  some  of  the  ablest  of  the  English  jour- 
nals. It  had  suggested  itself  to  many  thinking  minds  in 
America  ;  and  if  it  had  not  found  utterance  in  American 
journalism  until  the  Argonaut  gave  it  expression,  it  was  be- 
cause there  are  so  few  newspapers  in  this  country  that  are 
bold  enough  to  antagonize  the  Pope's  Irish,  or  that  dare  to 
give  utterance  to  opinions  in  opposition  to  a  public  sentiment 
debauched  by  Irish  and  Catholic  influence.  The  attitude  of 
the  Irish  Catholics  and  Irish  priesthood  toward  each  other, 
and  toward  the  government  and  authority  of  England,  pre- 
sents this  anomaly  :  While  it  is  admitted  that  in  Ireland 
the  Roman  priest  has  an  unbounded  influence  over  the  Cath- 
olic class ;  can  and  does  control  its  movements  with  an  abso- 
lutism that  is  unchallenged  ;  acts  as  its  dictator  and  guide  in 
all  matters,  temporal  and  spiritual ;  governs,  and  directs,  and  is 
obeyed  and  followed  with  the  most  unquestioned  confidence 
— yet  the  higher  authorities  of  the  Church  of  Rome  affect 
that  they  do  not  favor  the  anti-rent  movement.  The  Pope 
at  Rome,  Cardinal  Manning  at  London,  several  of  the  bish- 
ops in  Ireland,  the  Catholic  nobility  and  gentry  of  England 
and  Ireland  profess  to  hold  opinions  not  in  sympathy  with 
the  land-leaguers.  At  the  same  time  the  whole  Catholic 
class  of  Ireland — the  inferior  and  middle  class — are  in  active 
and  open  opposition  to  the  government,  and  in  active  and 
open  sympathy  with  the  league.  That  this  attitude  of  the 
higher  papal  authorities  is  a  false  one  we  now  fully  believe. 
Archbishop  Croke  would  never  have  dared  to  take  his  pres- 
ent attitude  except  by  the  consent  of  his  superiors.  This 
Roman  archbishop,  now  in  the  very  midst  of  riot  and  bloody 
revolution,  comes  to  the  front  and  champions  the  cause  of 
those  who  defy  the  law.  We  find  the  Irish  priest  in  the  heart 
of  every  fray.  The  rural  pulpit  in  Ireland  is  the  very  pivotal 
point  of  rallying  rebellion.     There  has  not  been,  since  this 


agitation  began,  a  meeting  at  which  the  parish  priest  has  not 
taken  an  important  part.  There  has  not  been  a  meeting  in 
America  in  which  Irish  Roman  priests  have  not  actively 
participated.  The  most  devilish,  brutal,  and  vindictive  sen- 
timents that  have  been  uttered  in  San  Francisco  have  come 
from  the  red  mouth  of  an  Irish  Roman  Catholic  clergyman. 
"  Give  !  give  ! "  howls  this  holy  man  of  God  ;  "  every  dollar 
is  a  bullet  for  the  heart  of  an  Englishman."  There  is  no 
man  of  sense  who  does  not  know  that  the  Roman  priest  does 
not  live  who  dares  utter  this  sentiment,  or  who  dares  en- 
gage in  revolution  except  by  the  tacit  consent  of  his  supe- 
riors. The  Catholic  clergy  are  not  free  men  ;  they  are  not 
at  liberty  to  indulge  or  express  any  opinion,  political  or  oth- 
erwise, that  is  not  sanctioned  by,  and  in  harmony  with,  the 
policy  of  the  Roman  Church.  Hence  we  know  that  when 
the  entire  body  of  the  lower  clergy  and  the  laity  of  Ireland 
are  found  in  armed  opposition  to  England,  willing  to  risk 
their  lives  and  their  property  in  forcible'  rebellion  against 
the  English  Government,  we  know  that  this  attitude  meets 
the  approval  of  Rome.  Archbishop  Croke  is  but  the  echo 
of  an  infallible  authority  ;  Cardinal  Manning  is  but  the 
mouth  of  Rome.  There  is  but  one  fountain-head  of  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  power  ;  there  is  but  one  brain  that  governs 
the  Roman  church,  and  that  is  in  the  head  of  the  vice-gerent 
of  God,  and  it  is  infallible.  The  Irish  are  a  Catholic  peo- 
ple, obedient  to  Rome.  When,  therefore,  we  see  that  peo- 
ple in  hostile  and  rebellious  attitude  to  England,  we  know 
that,  if  not  inspired,  it  is  at  least  sanctioned  by  Rome.  This 
movement  in  Ireland  is  organized  theft — it  is  robbery.  It 
justifies  the  tenant  in  violating  a  legal  contract  for  the  pay- 
ment of  rent,  and  authorizes  him  to  steal  his  landlord's  land  ; 
it  justifies  a  forcible  resistance  to  the  execution  of  law ;  it 
overturns  order  in  society,  and  by  force  of  arms,  by  riot  and 
bloodshed,  justifies  murder,  assassination,  arson,  misrule, 
and  social  chaos.  It  is  the  first  and  most  serious  endeavor 
that  communism  has  ever  made,  and  coming  as  it  does  from 
a  united  Catholic  class,  in  a  country  where  that  class  is  so 
strong  as  in  Ireland,  and  supported  as  it  is  by  the  church  of 
Rome,  it  carries  with  it  a  menace  to  all  countries  where  the 
same  conditions  and  the  same  elements  exist,  and  where 
they  are  under  the  same  influences,  and  liable  to  be  stirred 
to  the  same  attitude  of  forcible  resistance  to  the  law.  Those 
same  conditions  and  elements  and  influences  exist  only  to  a 
less  extent  in  America.  They  have  manifested  themselves 
in  all  parts  of  our  country,  and  especially  here  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. Hence  our  remark,  that  this  Catholic  agrarian  Irish 
question  is  our  question.  There  has  never  been  a  riot  of 
any  importance  in  America  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Irish 
have  not  either  instigated  or  taken  part  in.  We  anticipate 
danger  to  ourselves  from  this  direction.  We  have  already  ex- 
perienced a  taste  of  this  Irish  agitation  in  the  interest  of 
communism  in  San  Francisco.  We  have  felt  the' destructive 
force  of  this  agitation  upon  our  property  values  and  upon 
our  industries,  and  while  we  do  not  admit  that  we  fear  it,  or 
think  that  the  time  will  ever  come  in  the  United  States  of 
America  when  its  native-bom  and  its  loyal  foreign-born  can 
not  maintain  the  laws  in  defiance  of  united  Rome  and  Ire- 
land, we  confess  to  a  feeling  of  anxiety.  We  look  to  Eng- 
land for  a  suppression  of  this  uprising,  and  we  confidently 
believe  that  the  wisdom  of  its  public  men,  the  healthful  con- 
dition of  its  public  opinion,  and  the  strength  of  its  military 
power,  will  be  sufficient  to  crush  out  this  incipient  rebellion. 
That  England  may  deal  justly,  firmly,  and  successfully  with 
this  effort  of  united  ecclesiasticism  and  communism  is  the 
earnest  wish  of  every  intelligent  and  independent  mind  that 
believes  in  free  government,  in  the  guarantees  of  property 
rights,  and  in  the  personal  liberty  of  men. 


Any  boy  who  played  in  the  streets  of  a  Northern  village  fifty 
years  ago  might  have  observed  a  black  and  rolling  lump  of 
dung  tumbling  along  through  the  dust  of  the  village  street. 
If  his  inquisitive,  analytical  mind  tempted  him  to  explore 
the  mystery  of  this  animated  and  traveling  phenomenon,  he 
would  find  in  its  center  a  small  black  bug  or  beetle.  It  was 
always  inexplicable  just  how  the  little  bug  gave  the  rotary 
movement  to  the  mass.  One  theory  was  that  the  impetus  of 
the  original  movement,  when  the  limbs  and  antennas 
were  free,  kept  the  little  rascal  moving  from  one  sweet  bit  of 
compost  to  another.  Still,  it  was  ever  a  wonder  to  us  how 
so  small  a  bug  could  move  so  rapidly,  and  how  in  that 
movement  he  could  obtain  such  importance  of  dimension. 
We  observe  the  same  character  of  phenomenon,  and  note  it 
with  the  same  surprise,  in  the  career  of  our  Black-and-Tan — 
California's  political  tumble-bug.  Since  Gorham  first  blacked 
his  face  with  burnt  cork,  and  fiddled  for  gin  in  the  mining 
villages  of  the  Sierra,  we  have  seen  the  little  (hum)  bug 
tumbling  gracefully  from  one  dirty  place  to  another,  rolling 
himself  in  party  filth,  and  swelling  in  importance,  till 
he  has  gained  for  himself  a  national  notoriety.  National 
notoriety  is  easy  of  attainment.  Sam  Patch  acquired  it  by 
jumping  into  Niagara  Falls.  The  man  who  rolled  a  wheel- 
barrow across  the  continent  has  emphasized  that  fact  and 
made  it  historical,  although  his  name  is  forgotten.  The 
name  of  the  man  who  pulled  General  Jackson's  nose  can  be 
ascertained  by  diligent  inquiry,  and  is  sometimes  mentioned 
in  the  narrative  of  Jackson's  life.   The  names  of  Wm.  Cornell 


Jewett,  George  Francis  Train,  and  Henry  Ward  Beecher 
will  be  recalled  when  that  of  many  statesmen  and  Christian 
clergymen  will  be  forgotten.  Kearney,  Dr.  O'Donnell, 
Kalloch,  Emperor  Norton,  Uncle  Freddy  Coombs,  and 
George  C.  Gorham  will  be  familiar  recollections  in  this  State 
when  the  names  of  better  men  have  become  but  faded 
memories.  The  last  we  heard  of  Black-and-Tan  was  that 
while  still  redolent  of  Mahone  and  Riddleberger,  and  bear- 
ing withy  him  the  varied  smells  of  his  inodorous  political 
career,  he  had  tumbled  up  to  Albany  to  give  himself  a  wal- 
low in  the  Conkling  business.  Where  he  will  next  smear 
himself,  it  is  impossible  to  conjecture,  but  it  is  certain  that 
in  whatever  part  of  the  country  there  are  foul  politics  to  be 
mixed  in,  or  dirty  party  jobs  that  demand  the  service  of  a 
willing  hand,  there  will  be  found  our  California  tumble-bug. 
To  us  of  San  Francisco  this  phenomenon  of  politics  seems 
most  curious  ;  the  more  so,  perhaps,  because  we  know  the 
dimensions  and  character  of  the  bug  inside  the  ball. 


As  an  illustration  of  the  jealous  and  unamiable  temper  of 
Mr.  Roscoe  Conkling,  we  undertook  some  weeks  since  to 
give  a  list  of  the  prominent  public  men  with  whom,  within 
the  past  few  years,  this  distinguished  senator  has  quarreled. 
Our  list  was  incomplete.  From  a  correspondent  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer  we  give  a  more  complete  recapitulation. 
This  enumeration  is  of  those  with  whom  he  has  had  politi- 
cal quarrels,  which  he  has  made  personal,  and  carried  into 
social  life  to  such  an  extent  as  not  to  speak  or  hold  inter- 
course with  them  :  Charles  Sumner,  whom,  by  an  unworthy 
political  intrigue,  he  caused  to  be  removed  from  the  chair- 
manship of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  a  position 
which  he  had  honorably  filled  for  many  years  ;  Senator 
Fessenden  of  Maine,  with  whom  he  quarreled  ;  Senator 
Trumbull  of  Illinois.  He  was  a  mortal  enemy  of  Senator 
Grimes.  He  held  no  intercourse  with  Carl  Schurz,  and 
never  spoke  of  him  except  with  bitterness  and  contempt. 
He  quarreled  with  the  Hon.  E.  B.  Washburn,  and  ceased 
to  speak  with  his  two  brothers — the  one  a  member  of  Con- 
gress from  Maine,  the  other  from  Wisconsin.  He  broke 
with  Bristow,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  with  Attorney- 
General  Hoar,  and  drove  him  out  of  office.  He  quarreled 
with  Zach  Chandler,  of  Michigan,  which  quarrel  was  ad- 
justed before  Mr.  Chandler's  death,  and  the  only  one  that 
has  not  been  carried  to  the  present  day,  or  the  grave.  At 
present  he  is  at  feud  with  John  Sherman  of  Ohio,  with  Gen- 
eral Hawley  of  Connecticut,  with  George  F.  Hoar  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, with  Senator  Burnside  of  Rhode  Island,  with 
ex-Senator  Fenton  of  New  York,  with  ex-Speaker  Ferry  of 
Michigan,  and  had  a  spat  with  Senators  Windom  and  Kirk- 
wood,  because  they  voted  to  confirm  Merritt  Collector  of 
New  York.  His  long  quarrel  with  Blaine  is  a  matter  of  na- 
tional notoriety.  His  treatment  of  President  Hayes,  and 
all  his  political  and  personal  friends,  is  a  matter  of  history. 
His  present  attitude  to  President  Garfield  is  known  as  one 
of  bitter  and  vindictive  personal  animosity.  He  has  gath- 
ered in  a  new  harvest  of  enemies  all  those  senators  who 
voted  for  the  confirmation  of  Robertson.  His  list  of  ene- 
mies embraces  the  best  gentlemen  of  the  Republican  party 
of  the  State  of  New  York.  His  life  has  been  one  long,  em- 
bittered, angry  conflict  with  every  one  who  would  not  be- . 
come  subservient  to  him.  Of  the  Republican  press  that  is 
hostile  to  him  may  be  mentioned  the  New  York  Tribune  and 
Times,  the  Chicago  Tribune,  the  Albany  Evening  Journal, 
the  Springfield  Republican,  the  Cincinnati  Commercial — in 
fact,  with  some  unimportant  exceptions,  the  whole  Republi- 
can press  of  the  nation.  Among  his  friends,  if  they  could  be 
enumerated,  would  be  found,  not  the  honorable  and 
honored  men  of  the  country,  not  the  men  of  character 
and  national  reputation,  not  the  statesmen  and  gentlemen, 
but  the  baser  demagogues  and  politicians — the  adventurers, 
the  selfish,  the  ambitious.  Around  him  are  the  Catilines  of 
the  republic  ;  the  base  and  profligate  Carpenter  of  Wiscon- 
sin ;  the  carpet-bag  senatorial  scallawags  of  the  South ; 
Dorsey  of  Arkansas  ;  Logan  of  the  Illinois  machine,  and 
the  Camerons,  (father  and  son,)  of  the  Pennsylvania  ma- 
chine ;  Tom  Murphy  and  his  profligate  Republican  New 
York  gang  ;  Kelley  and  his  Tammanyites  ;  and  now  Tilden 
and  his  Democratic  associates.  In  his  own  party  he  endures 
none  but  lackeys  ;  a  Vice-President  who  will  come  down 
from  his  high  position  to  do  his  lobby  work  at  Albany  ;  Sen- 
ator Piatt,  who,  at  his  bidding,  resigns  a  senatorial  position 
that  he  may  be  doubly  vindicated,  and  the  party  be  doubly 
traitorized ;  Sharpe,  Smythe,  Jones,  Gorham,  Brady,  and 
the  smaller  fry  that  fiddle  second  cat-gut  in  this  orchestra 
of  grumbling  malcontents  and  whining  soreheads,  of  which 
he  is  leader.  With  the  men  who  fought  the  battles  of  the 
civil  war  upon  the  side  of  the  Union  he  has  but  one  conspic- 
uous friend,  and  General  Grant's  friendship  for  and  associa- 
tion with  Senator  Conkling  is  just  that  part  of  his  life  and 
distinguished  career  with  which  the  American  people  are 
least  in  sympathy.  The  great  patriotic  heart  of  the  loyal 
American  people  beat  in  admiration  of  General  Grant  until 
the  very  day  when  he  formed  with  Senator  Conkling  the  po- 
litical alliance  that  resulted  in  the  nomination  and  confirma- 
tion of  the  notorious  Irish  Tom  Murphy  to  be  collector  of 
the  port  of  New  York.  The  company  Mr.  Conkling  keeps 
is  not  creditable  to  him. 


THE       ARGONAUT, 


VANITY    FAIR. 

Two  of  the  players  in  Vanity  Fair  have  shocked  all 
the  rest  by  a  change  of  booth.  The  lady  is  Mrs. 
Mundy ;  the  gentleman,  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury. 
The  cable  has  already  spoken  of  their  escapade. 
Apropos  of  this,  Horace  Walpole  tells  how  a  "lady 
of  quality  "  was  inveighing  against  the  immorality  of 
modern  times,  and  insisting  that  no  such  scandalous 
proceedings  ever  took  place  in  the  earlier  days  of  the 
world.  To  which  statement  another  "lady  of  qual- 
ity "replied  by  asking  the  very  pertinent  question: 
"And  pray,  madame,  what  do  you  think  of  Mrs. 
Potiphar  and  the  two  Misses  Lot?  "  The  scandal  at 
Pharaoh's  court  would  have  been  very  great  had  Mrs. 
P.  persuaded  Joseph  to  elope  with  her.  Mrs.  Mundy, 
the  modern  Mrs.  Potiphar  of  England,  has  come  in 
for  a  full  share  of  denunciation,  while  her  boyish  lover 
is  more  pitied  than  aught  else.  The  young  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury,  who  is  the  hero  of  the  present  scandal, 
was  born  in  1S60,  and  has  not  yet  attained  his  twenty- 
first  birthday.  His  father  died  suddenly  in  1877,  and 
the  lad,  then  at  Eton,  Viscount  Ingestre,  succeeded  to 
the  ancient  titles  and  estates  as  the  head  of  one  of  the 
greatest  of  English  families — the  renowned  Talbots. 
The  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  is  the  premier  earl  of  Eng- 
land, hereditary  great  seneschal  of  Ireland,  from 
which  land  he  derives  two  titles,  those  of  Earl  of 
Waterford  and  Wexford.  He  has  three  sisters,  all 
happily  married,  the  eldest.  Lady  Castlereagh,  being 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  women  in'London,  where 
her  photographs  are  to  be  seen  in  all  the  shop  win- 
dows. His  mother  was  one  of  the  best  and  most 
pious  of  women,  and  brought  up  her  young  son  in 
all  the  odor  of  sanctity.  But  no  sooner  did  his 
father's  death  free  him  from  paternal  authority  than 
the  young  earl  began  to  be  talked  of  in  connection 
with  several  of  the  leading  professional  beauties.  It 
was  said  that  he  had  caused  that  good  man,  Mr. 
Langtry,  much  anxiety,  and  it  is  not  very  long  since 
a  spicy  story  was  told  of  a  collision  between  the 
Prince  of  Wales  and  the  earl.  It  may  be  added  that 
Lord  Shrewsbury  is  a  slight,  lissom  youth,  with  blue 
eyes  and  light-brown  hair.  The  heroine  is  not  nearly 
so  young  as  Lord  Shrewsbury,  and  she  has  been 
married  for  eight  years.  It  was  in  1873  that  Mr. 
Edward  Miller  Mundy,  then  just  fresh  from  Oxford, 
led  Miss  Ellen  May  Palmer-Morewood  to  the  altar, 
and  intrusted  his  honor  to  her  keeping.  All  went 
well  for  a  few  years,  and  a  little  girl  was  born.  No 
one  ever  believed  that  she  would  be  guilty  of  the  mad- 
ness of  running  away  with  such  a  boy  as  Lord 
Shrewsbury.  When  the  news  became  known,  all 
London  was  aghast,  and  wondered  what  would  hap- 
pen next.  It  was  known  that  the  guilty  pair  had 
fled  to  Strasburg,  and  that  an  assortment  of  the  lady's 
brothers,  of  whom  she  has  five,  and  the  outraged 
husband,  were  in  pursuit.  The  absconding  wife  had 
left  a  letter  for  her  husband,  and  another  for  a  friend, 
which  enabled  the  pursuers  to  capture  the  fugitives. 
Several  accounts  of  what  actually  took  place  are 
given.  According  to  one,  the  husband  boxed  the 
young  earl's  ears,  scolded  his  wife,  and  told  her  to 
come  home,  and  not  make  a  fool  of  herself.  Bui, 
according  to  another,  the  brothers  set  upon  Shrews- 
bury and  thrashed  him  soundly.  The  very  latest  re- 
garding the  affair  is  from  the  London  JVerld.  It 
says  that  while  the  husband  cannot  make  up  his  mind 
to  grasp  the  best  revenge  in  his  power  by  refusing  a 
divorce,  the  foolish  boy,  who  was  named  Lord  Tues- 
day because  he  weekly  followed  after  Mundy,  de- 
clares his  intention  of  marrying  her. 

"  Do  you  know, "  asks  Clara  Belle,  "what  a  mar- 
tingale is?  It  is  that  loop  at  the  rear  of  the  harness 
through  which  the  horse's  tail  is  thrust,  and  it  serves 
to  hold  the  whole  toggery  of  straps  back  in  place. 
Well,  women  wear  martingales  now,  or  at  least  some- 
thing very  much  like  them.  Some  of  the  new  styles 
of  dresses  have  a  trick  of  hunching  up  behind  when 
sat  down  in,  so  that  on  rising  the  wearer  must  pull 
down  her  panier.  To  obviate  this  annoyance,  what 
I  call  a  martingale,  made  of  elastic  bands,  is  fastened 
to  the  rising  clothes  at  one  end,  and  the  other  end 
branches  around  the  lower  limbs.  The  contrivance 
is  a  great  success  in  the  way  or  utility,  though  it  feels 
uncomfortable  at  first.  But  what  of  that?  Even' 
fashionable  woman  expects  to  be  tortured  by  straps 
that  pull  this  way  and  that,  by  pins  with  points  turned 
inward,  by  shoes  that  pinch,  and  a  hundred  little 
pests  of  dress,  not  one  of  which  a  man  would  stand 
for  an  hour.  The  one  thing  that  when  I  look  at  a 
picture  of  an  angel  makes  me  wish  to  be  one,  is  her 
untrammeled  condition  as  to  toilet.  I  shall  not  care 
for  a  harp  or  a  palm,  but  the  riddance  of  corsets  will 
fill  me  with  delight.  It  can  not  just  now  be  said, 
however,  that  fashion  is  exacting.  Never  before,  at 
least  in  my  day,  has  greater  latitude  been  permitted 
in  woman's  dress.  The  tendency  has  for  a  vear  or 
two  been  toward  freedom  of  individual  taste,  and  it 
seems  as  though  the  climax  has  been  reached."  Clara 
knows  more  of  fashions  than  of  horses,  evidently. 
It  is  at  the  front  end  of  the  animal,  Clara,  that  you 
will  find  the  martingale,  and  the  tail  is  not  thrust 
through  it.     Vou  are  thinking  of  the  crupper. 

From  the  latest  budget  of  that  lover  of  truth  and 
writer  of  fashion,  Clara  Belle,  we  cull  the  following  : 
"  Barefooted  belles  are  seriously  promised  for  next 
summer  at  the  seaside  resorts.  The  Princess  Bea- 
trice slipper,  of  beaded  satin,  dainty  and  delicate, 
and  shaped  like  a  sandal,  is  intended  to  be  worn  with- 
out stockings.  But  the  idea  will  fail  in  practice,  and 
I'll  tell  you  why.  Not  one  woman  in  ten  has  feet 
that  will  bear  baring.  They  may  be  small  and  shapely, 
and  look  fine  in  stockings,  but  without  covering  they 
would  reveal  blemishes  that  would  spoil  them  as  at- 
tractions for  the  opposite  sex.  No,  the  promise  of 
barefooted  belles  will  not  be  fulfilled. "  We  hope  not, 
Clara,  we  hope  not.  But  as  to  the  other  extremity  : 
"A  favorite  new  hat,  called  the  Smuggler,  is  favored 
by  girls  who  delight  in  the  extremes  of  fashion.  It 
is  very  pronounced  in  shape,  having  an  exceedingly 
broad  brim,  deeply  dented  in  on  one  side  and  turned 
up  on  the  other.  The  crown  is  high,  but  is  nearly 
covered  by  a  huge  ostrich  plume,  held  in  place  bv  a 
steel  dagger.  The  feather  sweeps  over  the  top  of  the 
hat,  the  long  end  nearly  touching  the  shoulder  on  the  , 
left  side.  Such  a  hat  in  other  times  would  look  bold 
and  conspicuous,  but  it  doesn't  now,  so  accustomed  ■ 
have  we  become  to  novel,  not  to  say  outlandish,  cov- 
erings for  the  head.  Actresses  can  no  longer  dis- 
tinguish themselves  in  the  street,  as  they  used  to  do, 
by  peculiar  hats,  for  all  hats  are  peculiar,  and  six- 
inch  brims  have  lost  their  theatrical  look.  The  dress- 
ing of  feminine  hands,  too.  has  become  odd.  Gloves 
are  a  toilet  feature  this  summer.  No  absolutely  short 
gloves  are  worn,  but  all  have  long  wrists.  Button- 
less  gloves  are  preferred.  The  Swedish  and  Tyrolese 
;;°d  kids  are  most  favored  by  fashion,  but  the 
extreme  heat  of  our  summers  renders  the  wearing  of 


Lisle  thread  or  silk  gloves  and  mitts  a  necessity  in 
the  warmest  weather.  These  come  in  all  the  new 
shades  of  color,  condor  browns  being  the  favorite, 
though  the  tans,  grays,  ecrus,  and  creams  are  plenti- 
ful, as  well  as  black  and  white.  The  wrists  are  half 
long,  long  and  extra  long,  the  latter  reaching  above 
the  elbow,  the  long  just  to  the  elbow,  and  the  medium 
is  about  the  length  of  a  four  or  five-buttoned  kid.  A 
tricky  glove  of  seemingly  transparent  gauze  really  has 
a  pink  backing,  so  that  the  misled  observer  thinks 
the  fair  hand  of  the  woman  is  showing  through.  All 
sleeves  being  now  made  half  or  three-quarters  long, 
the  wearing  of  long  gloves  is  necessary.  Most  of  the 
new  thin  costumes  have  puffed  sleeves.  Some  of  the 
early  summer  promenade  costumes,  with  this  short- 
ness of  sleeves,  leave  a  space  of  the  arm  bare  betwixt 
sleeve  and  glove,  and  at  a  point  where  almost  any 
woman's  arm,  unless  she  is  a  veritable  living  skeleton, 
has  more  or  less  of  a  swell  to  it  The  effect  is  ravish 
ing,  but  the  sun  quickly  tans  the  exposed  skin,  and 
then  a  resort  must  be  had  to  paint  and  powder. 
Brown  arms  are  nice  for  milk-maids  in  poetry,  but 
are  not  what  the  public  expects  of  city  belles,  who 
must  show  no  surface  that  isn't  lily  white." 

The  New  York  fashion  papers  say  that  Sunday  has 
come  to  be  the  great  visiting  day  of  that  city  ;  that 
the  ladies  have  an  informal  day  there,  inviting  in 
their  gentlemen  friends,  and  making  it  a  weekly  holi- 
day. Many  of  them  now"  make  it  a  point  to  be  "  at 
home  "  Sunday  afternoons,  and  there  hold  regular  in- 
formal receptions.  It  is  also  a  day  for  family  visiting 
and  dinners.  The  one  evening  during  the  week  when 
young  men  may  call  without  the  formal  dress  suit  is 
fully  taken  advantage  of,  and  Sunday  evening  finds 
the  parlor  filled  with  an  unconventional  and  social 
group.  The  business  men  take  to  this  day  of  visiting 
the  easiest,  as  it  is  the  only  day  in  the  week  when 
they  are  free  and  can  give  up  to  social  enjoyment. 
Some  very  fashionable  people,  who  always  go  to  an 
extreme  in  the  simplest  innovation  upon  customs  or 
styles,  have  gone  so  far  as  to  give  formal  dinner  par- 
ties and  musicales  on  Sunday  evenings,  but  it  is  not 
generally  considered  "good  form,"  and  is  frowned 
down  upon  by  those  of  quieter  taste.  Both  the  New- 
York  and  London  papers  are  also  agitating  the  ques- 
tion of  inviting  lady  authors  to  their  literary  dinners, 
not  only  to  partake  of  the  good  things  eatable,  but 
to  participate  in  the  speech-making ;  to  make  toasts 
and  respond,  as  well  as  their  literary  brothers.  This 
is  almost  without  precedent,  though  in  rare  cases 
ladies  have  assisted  at  these  "feasts  of  reason  and 
flow  of  soul."  but  very  seldom.  The  ladies  are  per- 
fectly wilhng,  but  the  gentlemen — well,  they  don't 
like  it ;  say  "it  spoils  all  their  good  times,  and  is  too 
gigantic  an  innovation  for  any  of  them  to  try-  to  sur- 
mount." 

"The  latest  fashionable  craze,"  says  Chaff,  a  De- 
troit paper,  "is  to  have  the  hands  and  feet  photo- 
graphed. Beautiful  hands  and  feet  are  taken  in  a 
dozen  different  positions,  also  many  hands  and  feet 
that  are  not  beautiful.  A  pretty  hand,  taken  on  a 
dark  background,  looks  very  nice,  and  a  pair  of  pretty 
feet  in  embroidered  slippers  and  silk  stockings  is 
something  in  a  picture  too  awfully  sweet  for  anything. 
Feet  are  taken  as  high  up  as  the  knee,  showing  the 
garters  and — well,  and  so  forth.  Pretty  feet  in  tiny 
kid  boots  and  clocked  stockings  make  fine  photo- 
graphs, and  a  plump,  white,  and  shapely  hand  on 
black  velvet  is  a  charming  thing  in  photography."  It 
is  probable  that  this  freak  is  as  yet  confined  to  that 
great  metropolis,  Detroit. 

Coaching  and  riding  parties,  with  dinners  and 
suppers  at  Delmonico's  and  the  Hotel  Brunswick, 
are  the  amusements  of  New  York's  gay  world.  The 
Fifth  Avenue  and  Central  Park  are  now  at  their  very 
best,  and  in  the  bravery  of  their  spring  attire  might 
compare  favorably  with  Regent  street  and  Hyde 
Park,    or  even  with   the  Americans'   paradise,    the 

Champs  Elysees  and  the  Bois  de  Boulogne. Low 

shoes,  made  with  open-work  squares  to  show  the  em- 
broidered stocking,  are  fashionable.  The  tie  and 
stitching  of  the  shoe  match  the  colors  on  the  stock- 
ing.  Of  all  of  Stephanie's  bridal  gifts,  she  was 

most  pleased  with  the  offering  of  a  deputation  of 
peasant  girls.  This  was  the  usual  collection  received 
by  a  "  Salzkammergut "  bride — a  spinning-wheel,  a 
wash-tub,  a  wooden  platter  laden  with  butter  and 
lard,  a  honey  cake,  and  a  so-called  peasant  cloth — a 

holiday  shawl  in  white  and  gold. They  have  found 

another  bride  for  Bennett  now.  London  Truth  says 
that  "a  marriage  is  announced  as  having  been  ar- 
ranged between  Mr.  James  Gordon  Bennett,  the  mil- 
lionaire, and  proprietor  of  the  New  York  Herald, 
and  well  known  for  his  hospitality  and  sporting  tastes 
at  Melton,  and  Mademoiselle  Bonaparte,  daughter  of 
Pierre  Bonaparte,  who  has  resided  nearly  all  his  life 

in  retirement  in  the  south  of  France." The  most 

elegant  women  of  New  York,  as  well  as  in  London 
and  Paris,  while  they  may  dress  in  bright  materials 
at  home  or  at  entertainments,  dress  very  quietly  in 
the  streets.  Reaby  refined  women  do  not  wear  all 
the  colors  of  the  rainbow  on  the  streets  or  in  public. 

The  married  ladies  this  season  in  London  carry 

away  the  palm  of  beauty  Lady  Lonsdale,  Lady 
Mandeville,  Lady  Castlereagh,  Lady  Dalhousie,  Lady 
Claude  Hamilton,  Mrs.  Masters,  and  Mrs.  Ark- 
wright  are  the  acknowledged  sovereigns  ot  loveliness. 

The    Parisian    women  have    set   up  a   Bourse 

of  their  own.  Every  afternoon  the  initiated  flock  to 
a  certain  pastry  cook's  shop,  and  there,  between 
roouthfuls  of  ice  cream  and  cake,  they  buy  or  sell 
the  favorite  stocks.  The  fair  gamblers  make  money 
at  an  unprecedented  rate.  A  duchess  has  already 
gained  eight  hundred  thousand  francs,  and  a  well- 
known  countess,  who  is  a  good  amateur  sculptor,  has 
managed  to  chisel  some  one  out  of  mone}'  enough  to 
build  a  handsome  hotel.  They  do  not  display  that 
extravagance  in  dress  which  might  be  expected 
They  are  evidently  anxious  to  avoid  being  noticed, 
and  dress  plainly ;    but  faces  both  aristocratic  and 

celebrated  have  been  recognized  on  the  floor. 

The  corsets  now  worn  in  Paris  are  decidedly  high 
in  the  bosom,  very7  long,  and  intended  to  efface  the 
hips  as  much  as  possible.  The  effect  is  to  give  the 
waist  a  resemblance  to  the  figures  of  the  dames  of 
the  court  of  Louis  XV. ,  with  their  peaked  bodices. 
stomachers,  and  fichus  folded  over  the  full  bust 
Upon  general  principles  this  style  of  corset,  which 
must  give  the  form  a  certain  stiffness,  is  not  to  be  re- 
commended But  the  style  of  dress  of  the  moment 
demands  it,  and  Parisians  have  not  the  shortsighted- 
ness to  suppose,  as,  unfortunately,  so  many  Ameri- 
cans do,  that  any  toilette  can  fit  as  it  should  over  un- 
der-garments  not  in  absolute  accordance  with  its 
character.  A  long,  smooth  waist — bodices  are  made 
with  little  trimming — clinging  lines  in  front  and  on 
the  sides,  and  bouffant  drapery  in  the  back,  thrown 
out  by  a  small  bustle — such  is  the  silhouette  of  the 
correctly  dressed  woman  of  the  dav. 


THE   INNER    MAN. 

Hear  the  rattle  and  the  jangle 
Of  ten  noises  in  a  tangle. 
"Pis  the  coming  of  the  train, 
As  it  comes  to  stop  again — 
Come  to  tarry  at  the  station 
Where  the  traveler  gets  his  ration 
At  the  stopping  of  the  train. 
Hear  the  trample— ample — ample 
Of  hasty   feet  upon  the  floor ; 
And  see  the  crowding  at  the  door. 
Hear  the  dishes  on  the  table  ! 
Eat  as  fast  as  you  are  able ; 
Hear  the  clatter,  clatter,  clatter 
Of  the  knives  upon  the  platter. 
Faster  !     Faster  !     What's  the  matter  ? 
'Tis  the  engine's  whistle  blowing ; 
Fateful  token — for  'tis  showing 
In  a  jiff  the  train  is  going. 
Going — going — let  her  flutter ; 
Hurry  up  the  bread  and   butter ! 
Going — gone !   as  sure  as  fate. 
Were  the  rations  that  you  ate 
Half  enough  to  make  a  dinner? 
Hardly  think  it,  hasty  sinner. 
For,  unless  Time's  sands  were  beaten, 
Hardly  do  I  think  you'd  eaten 
More'n  enough  to  make  a  sample. 

It  was  nervous  energy  that  kept  Lord  Beaconsfield 
alive  during  his  last  illness.  He  took  scarcely  any 
nourishment,  though  he  valiantly  endeavored  to  do 
so.  Those  about  him  exerted  themselves  in  devising 
and  even  in  preparing  food.  Lord  Rowton  himself 
descended  to  the  kitchen  that  he  might  suggest  pecu- 
liarly appetizing  and  yet  simple  dainties.  The  Queen 
sent  every  sort  of  delicacy,  and  many  other  ladies  did 
the  same.  The  latest  solid  food  which  the  invalid  ate 
was  part  of  a  chicken  cutlet  For  a  time,  at  the  ear- 
lier period  of  his  illness,  he  desired  to  drink  a  little 
port,  and  spoke  of  certain  old  and  rare  wine  which 
he  had  tasted  when  visiting  his  friend  and  neighbor, 
Sir  Philip  Rose.  With  all  haste  some  of  the  same 
wine  was  fetched  from  Rayners  ;  but  when  it  came 
the  faint  craving  had  died  away,  and  the  patient's 
wish  to  take  a  glass  of  port  was  gone  before  it  could 
be  gratified. 


TO  HOUSEKEEPERS. 


The  eating  of  pastry  is  said  to  have  cost  two  emi- 
nent living  diplomatists  the  favor  of  the  present  Czar. 
De  Saburoff,  the  late  Minister,  and  De  Novidoff,  at 
the  funeral  of  Alexander  II.,  stood  immediately  be- 
hind the  Czar,  and  Saburoff  held  the  crown.  Both 
appear  to  have  become  desperately  hungry,  and  Sabu- 
roff had  providently  anticipated  the  possibility  of  such 
a  case  during  the  long  ceremonies.  Holding  the  Im- 
perial Crown  in  his  right  hand,  he  put  his  left  hand 
into  the  pocket  of  his  elaborately  gold-embroidered 
parade  uniform  and  drew  out  a  paper  bag  of  juicy 
tarts,  which  he  and  his  fellow-statesman  slyly  began 
to  eat  The  Czar,  who  was  a  few  paces  in  front  of 
them,  either  saw  the  action  or  was  diligently  informed 
of  it.  The  two  dignitaries  were  accordingly  dismissed 
from  office.     So  says  the  Pester  Lloyd. 

In  cookery,  especially,  the  proverb  is  true  that  va- 
riety is  the  spice  of  life,  and  any  man  will  testify  to 
the  boredom  of  sitting  down  to  the  almost  unchange- 
able entries  which  he  daily  fin  ds  offered  on  the  club  or 
restaurant  bill  of  fare.  The  grand  banquets  and 
fashionable  dinners  of  the  season  rarely  offer  novel- 
ties to  the  appetite,  jaded  with  delicacies  and  luxu- 
ries, but  what  a  genuine  pleasure  it  is  to  be  a  guest  in 
a  pleasant  country  house.  When  dinner  is  an- 
nounced, you  find  yourself  at  a  plentiful  and  whole- 
some board.  You  see  the  whole  roast  turkey  or  lordly 
joint  of  beef  carved  before  you  in  good  old-fashioned 
style.  The  vegetables  are  fresh  from  the  garden  ;  the 
eggs  and  cream  come  from  the  farm  ;  and  you  are 
surprised  at  the  appetite  with  which  you  attack  the 
simple  novelties,  and  which  all  the  spices  and  sauces 
of  city  cooks  can  not  inspire.  The  very  flowers  on 
the  table  have  the  sweet,  fresh,  country  effect  of  hav- 
ing just  been  cut  from  the  parent  stems  in  the  garden 
there  beyond  the  lawn.  They  far  surpass  their  per- 
haps more  perfect  or  carefully  selected  sisters  which 
adorn  a  city  feast,  and  which  have  probably  passed 
through  a  dozen  hands  before  their  short  stalks  are 
stuck  into  the  wet  sand  forming  the  hidden  basis  of 
the  temporary  flower-bed.  But  whether  in  town  or 
country,  whether  the  repast  be  splendid  or  simple,  let 
it  be  well  cooked.  The  amiable  French  poet  was  right 
when  he  wrote  ;  ' '  Ccst  par  un  ion  diner  qu'on  gou- 
verne  les  hommes. " 


It  is,  at  first  sight,  a  strange  anomaly  which  makes 
cheap  brown  bread  the  rich  man's  food,  and  the  less 
nourishing  and  more  costly  white  bread  the  poor 
man's  food.  The  explanation,  however,  is  perfectly 
simple.  The  unbolted  meal,  from  which  bran  bread 
is  made,  according  to  present  processes,  contains  a 
quantity  of  scales,  resulting  from  the  crushing  of  the 
hard,  flinty  outer  coating  of  the  wheat  berry.  The 
mechanical  action  of  these  scales  in  passing  through 
the  system  sets  up  a  mild  irritation,  as  do  small  seeded 
fruits,  such  as  figs  and  tomatoes,  and  the  result  is 
that  the  food  is  hurried  along  through  the  organs  of 
digestion,  and  much  of  its  nourishment  is  wasted. 
The  well-fed  rich,  who  are  the  better  tor  a  gentle  and 
natural  laxative,  find  this  good  for  their  health  ;  but 
the  sturdier  stomachs  of  the  poor  need  no  such  en- 
couragement, and  their  pockets  can  not  stand  the 
waste.  Consequently  they  are  economically  right  in 
using  the  higher-friced  white  bread  If  this  effect 
could  be  avoided.  I>o:!i  rich  and  poor  would  find  their 
accounts  in  using  bread  made  from  wheat  meal  rather 
than  from  wheat  flour,  and  the  furthering  of  this  end 
is  the  object  of  the  Bread  Reform  League,  of  Lon- 
don, which  is  now  agitating  the  subject. 

CLXXXIII.— Sunday,  June  iz.— Bill  of  Fare  for  Six 
Persons. 
Mock  Turtle  Soup, 
Fried  Whitebait. 
Sweetbreads  with  White  Sauce. 
Baked  Potatoes. 
Tomatoes  a  rEspagnole. 
Roast  Lamb.    Mint  Sauce. 
String  Bean  Salad. 
Cream  Cakes.     Currant   Ice. 
Fruit-bowl — Peaches,  Pears,  Plums,  Cherries,  and  Apricots. 
Sweetbreads  with  White  Sauce. — Trim  off  the  pith 
and  skin,  and  put  the  sweetbreads  into  boiling  water  for  five 
minutes,  and  then  into  cold  for  an  hour ;  lard  them  thickly 
with  fat  bacon  ;  rub  a  small,  bright  stew-pan  with  garlic  (four 
times  across  the  bottom);  put  in  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
fresh  butter,  a  chopped  shallot,  a  slice  of  carrot,  a  bay  leaf, 
a  laurel  leaf,  the  thin  rind  of  half  a  lemon,  a  clove,  two  all- 
spice, a  salt-spoonful  of  loaf  sugar,  half  a  salt-spoonful  of 
salt,  the  same  of  white  pepper  ;  put  in  the  sweetbreads  and 
half  a  pint  of  new  milk,  boil  up  quickly,  and  them  simmer 
gently  for  an  hour ;  baste  frequently  with  the  sauce.    Take 
out    the  sweetbreads,  put   them   in  a  moderate   oven   for 
eight  minutes  ;  skim  and  strain  the  sauce,  add  the  yolks  of 
two  eggs  beaten  with   a  table-spoonful   of  cream,  stir  over 
the   fire  two  minutes,  place  the  sweetbreads  upon  a  dish, 
pour  over  the  sauce,  and  serve. 


If  you  wish  to  use  goods  of 
lull  weight  and  absolute  purity, 
see  your  grocer  supplies  you 
with 


KINCSFORD'S 
OSWEGO 


STARCH. 


ROYAL 
BAKING 

POWDER. 


WALTER  BAKER  &  CO.'S 


CHOCOLATE. 


ARBUGKLE'S 

ARIOSA 


COFFEE. 
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ABOUT    THE    WOMEN. 

It  is  dangerous  to  ask  a  woman  idle  questions 
when  she  is  adding  up  a  grocery  bill. 

Hanging  is  capital  punishment — especially  when 
you're  hanging  on  some  good-looking  girl's  arm. 

"In  the  bright  complexion  of  my  youth  I'll  have 
no  such  word  as  pale,"  and  she  reached  for  the  rouge- 
box  with  the  clutch  of  an  angel. 

A  Louisville  advertisement  runs :  "  Ice  cream,  51.25 
per  gal."  No  girl  in  San  Francisco  could  do  that 
long.     As  to  oysters  we  don't  say,  but  ice-cream  ! 

A  young  lady  graduate  may,  in  after  years,  forget 
the  title  of  her  essay,  but  she  will  always  remember 
how  her  white  dress  was  made  and  trimmed. 

Once  they  started  a  girls'  seminary  in  Utah.  It 
flourished  well  ;  but  just  in  the  height  of  its  prosper- 
ity the  principal  eloped  with  the  whole  school. 

"  I  can't  go  to  Europe,"  a  lady  is  reported  to  have 
said  ;  "  I  am  reading  forty-five  continued  stories,  and 
my  limited  means  would  not  let  me  pay  the  postage." 
"  It  is  not  considered  the  proper  thing  in  Boston 
to  give  a  bride  away."  Do  they  expect  to  be  paid  for 
her?  In  San  Francisco  the  young  men  are  now  de- 
manding bonds  to  boot. 

A  fashionable  New  York  doctor  has  cured  several 
fashionable  women  of  spinal  disease  by  making  them 
wear  lower  heels  on  their  boots.  This  might  do  in 
New  York.  San  Francisco  women  have  to  be  sent  to 
Monterey. 

"  Xo  woman  of  proper  self-respect."  says  a  wo- 
man's-rights  journal,  discussing  the  marriage  cere- 
mony, "will  submit  to  be  given  away."  This  is  very- 
true.  But  then  no  man  of  self-respect  would  ever 
give  a  woman  away. 

A  hairpin  is  a  very-  useful  article  to  a  woman.  It 
serves  the  purpose  of  tooth-pick,  button-hook,  and 
hair-fastener  ;  but  all  this  is  no  excuse  for  having  one 
in  your  vest-pocket  when  your  wife  doesn't  know 
where  it  comes  from. 

A  lady  tells  something  which  ought  to  have  re- 
mained a  secret  with  her  sex.  It  is  that  a  woman  in 
choosing  a  lover  considers  a  good  deal  more  how  the 
man  will  be  regarded  by  other  women  than  whether 
she  loves  him  herself. 

In  addition  to  the  other  objections  against  the  ele- 
vated roads  in  New  York,  it  is  said  that  a  league  of 
husbands  is  now  advocating  their  abolition.  The 
stairs  leading  to  the  stations  have  produced  such  an 
effect  upon  the  hosiery  bills  that  an  ordinary  salary 
can  not  stand  it. 

This  is  an  account  of  a  London  toilet :  "  Flame  ' 
colored  sheeting  shot  with  gold,  trimmed  with  scarlet 
and  gold  bead  fringe  and  sleeves  trimmed  with  scarlet 
[  and  gold  lace.  The  bonnet  was  covered  with  beads 
and  lace  to  match."  There  is  no  account  of  the  hus- 
band's remark  when  the  account  was  presented. 

"  There  is  so  much  marrying  and  giving  in  mar- 
riage going  on  in  New  York  now."  says  the  World, 
"that  any  tale  which  blooms  with  orange  blossoms 
will  easily  find  credence  and  attract  listeners."  In 
San  Francisco  it  will  at  once  cause  alarm  and  con- 
sternation among  the  young  men.  One  by  one  the 
fellows  falL 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Minnie  Evarts  to  Mr.  Tweed 
will  take  place  early  in  June,  according  to  the  ar- 
rangement made  before  the  departure  of  ex-Secretary 
and  Mrs.  Evarts  for  Paris.  The  wedding  will  be  a 
quiet  one,  at  the  family  home  in  Vermont  Mr.  Ev- 
arts is  now  preparing  his  answer  to  "Who  giveth 
this  woman  away?  " 

Since  the  Empress  Eugenie's  time  there  have  been 
no  recognized  leaders  of  fashion  in  Paris,  and  comely 
and  convenient  styles  of  dress  remain  longer  in  vogue 
than  formerly.  This  has  affected  San  Francisco,  too. 
There  are  several  women  here  wearing  last  year's 
dresses  made  over.  Their  husbands,  however,  have 
a  chronic  look  of  sadness. 

Brooklyn  and  New  York  ladies  are  continually  seen 
crossing  the  temporary  foot  bridge  that  leads  over 
the  towers  of  the  structure  destined  to  unite  New 
York  and  Brooklyn.  It  is  also  said  that  there  are 
many  male  philanthropists  who  stand  at  either  end 
when  they  ascend  and  descend,  fearing  accidents. 
The  lace-clocked  ones  are  said  to  be  the  most  popular. 
A  little  girl  at  school  read  thus:  "The  widow 
lived  on  a  limbacy  left  her  by  a  relative."  "What 
did  you  call  that  word?"  asked  the  teacher;  "the 
word  is  legacy,  not  limbacy."  "  But,"  said  the  little 
girl,  "my  sister  says  I  must  say  limb,  not  leg." 
There  was  a  San  Francisco  girl  afflicted  with  this 
painful  disease.  She  sleeps  'neath  the  weeping  wil- 
lows now. 

A  writer  for  the  Glasgow  A'ews  says  that  the  mania 
for  slender  figures  is  to  be  laid  at  the  door  of  fashion 
magazines,  where  the  human  figure  is  invariably  rep- 
resented entirely  out  of  proportion.  This  might  be 
expected  of  a  Scotchman.  Any  San  Francisco  girl 
could  tell  him  that  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  present 
generation  is  not  so  tall  as  the  last.  The  young  men's 
arms  are  shorter. 

Burglars  broke  into  the  house  of  a  horribly  ugly 
old  maid  the  other  night,  and,  just  as  they  ap- 
proached her  couch,  the  woman,  who  was  dreaming 
she  was  being  proposed  to  by  a  h.tndsome  young  man, 
rose  up  in  bed  and  exclaimed:  "Yes,  love,  I  will 
many  you."  The  frightened  burglars  sprang  thirty 
feet  through  the  window-sash,  and  never  stopped  un- 
til fifteen  miles  from  town. 

A  Newport  belle  left  her  bathing  shoes  hanging  out 
of  her  hotel  window  to  dry,  and  the  next  day  the  lo- 
cal pap<T  announced  ' '  that  such  a  hotel  had  put  up 
new  awnings  of  an  antique  design."  Something  like 
it  happened  at  the  Hotel  del  Monte  the  other  day. 
An  Oakland  girl  left  hers  outside  the  bath-house,  and 
two  of  the  indigenous  children  put  to  sea  in  one  of 
them.     They  were  never  seen  again. 

A  lady  of  experience  gives  advice  on  kissing  to  a 
younger  lady  friend,  as  follows  :  "  Be  frugal  in  your 
bestowals  of  such  favors.  In  the  first  place,  I  would 
cut  off  all  uncles,  cousins,  and  brothers-in-law;  let 
them  kiss  their  own  wives  and  daughters  ;  and  I 
would  not  kiss  the  minister,  or  the  doctor,  or  the 
lawyer  who  gets  you  a  divorce."  Now,  this  is  a 
woman  of  some  sense.  She  sees  the  harmlessness  of 
the  editor  man. 

A  lady  graduate  of  medicine  in  Washington  has 
been  tendered  the  position  of  resident  physician  on 
one  of  the  largest  Indian  reservations  in  the  West. 
We  hope  she  will  accept,  and  proceed  there  at  once. 
"We  know  of  no  cheaper  or  more  certain  method  of 
satisfactorily  solving  the  Indian  problem  than  by 
placing  all  the  reservations  under  the  medical  charge 
of  lady  graduates.  In  about  ten  years  a  live  Indian 
would  be  a  curiosity. 


INTAGLIOS. 

Ballade. 
Chicken-skin,  delicate,  white, 

Painted  by  Carlo  Yanloo, 
Loves  in  a  riot  of  light, 

Roses  and  vaporous  blue ; 

Hark  to  the  dainty  frou-frou/ 
Picture  above,  if  you  can, 

Eyes  that  could  melt  as  the  dew— 
This  was  the  Pompadour's  fan  ! 

See  how  they  rise  at  the  sight, 

Thronging  the  (Ell  de  Bceuf  through, 
Courtiers  as  butterflies  bright, 

Beauties  that  Fragonard  drew, 

Talon-rouge,  falbala,  queue, 
Cardinal,  duke — to  a  man. 

Eager  to  sigh  or  to  sue — 
This  was  the  Pompadour's  fan  ! 

Ah,  but  things  more  than  polite 

Hung  on  this  toy,  voyez-vous! 
Matters  of  state  and  t>(  might. 

Things  that  great  ministers  do  ; 

Things  that,  maybe,  overthrew 
Those  in  whose  brains  they  began  ; 

Here  was  the  sign  and  the  cue — 
This  was  the  Pompadour's  fan  ! 

ENVOY. 

Where  are  the  secrets  it  knew  ? 

Weavings  of  plot  and  of  plan? 
But  where  is  the  Pompadour,  too? 

This  was  the  Pompadour '5  fan  / 

~A  ustin  Dobsoti. 


Children  and  Lovers. 
We  were  children,  playing  together, 

On  Mona's  magic  isle. 
In  her  witching  April  weather. 

Of  laughter,  and  sigh,  and  smile. 
We  were  children,  playing  together, 

For  a  happy,  happy  while. 

We  were  lovers,  straying  together, 

So  lightly  over  the  land. 
That  we  scarcely  ruffled  the  heather. 

Hardly  printed  the  sand, 
We  were  lovers,  straying  together. 

Oil  Mona's  fairy  strand. 

And  still  there  are  children  playing 
On  the  self-same  shore  and  hill ; 

And  still  there  are  lovers  straying 
By  Mona's  elfin  rill : 

For  our  children  are  round  us  playing. 
And  we — we  are  lovers  still.      — Anon. 


Your  Vail  is  Thick,  and  None  Would  Know. 
Your  vail  is  thick,  and  none  would  know. 

The  pretty  face  it  quite  obscures  ; 
But  if  you  foot  it  through  the  snow. 
Distrust  those  little  boots  of  yours. 

The  tell-tale  snow,  a  sparkling  mold. 
Says  where  they  go  and  whence  they  came. 

Lightly  they  touch  its  carpet  cold. 
And  where  they  touch  they  sign  your  name. 

Who  runs  may  read.     On,  twinkling  feet, 
You  trip  where  all  may  soon  detect  you  ; 

And  where,  still  rosy-cold,  you  meet 

The  nested  Loves — they  quite  expect  you  ! 
— Frederick  Locker,  1875. 


FRENCH  CLOCKS. 

Direct  importations  enable  us  to  offer  at  low  prices,  a 
carefully  selected  assortment  of  FREXCH  TRAVELING 
and  MATTEL  CLOCKS.  Together  with  a  fine  stock  of 
OPERA  GLASSES. 

All  goods  marked  in  plain  figures,  and  no  variation  in 
price. 


GEO.  G.  SHREVE  &  GO 

XO.  110  MOXTGOHERT  STREET. 


CALIFORNIA   FURNITURE 

MANUFACTURING    CO. 


We  are  now  manufacturing  and  receiving  by  railroad  the 
most  Unique  and  Elegant  Designs  in  ART  FURMtlRE,  embrac- 
ing all  the  modern  styles.  We  call  special  attention  to  our  lVew 
Designs  in  Ebony  Parlor  and  Bedroom  Sets, 

Also,  to  our  well  assorted  stock  of  Antique  and  Modern  Chair 
Stock,  and  other  Furniture. 

Special  designs  furnished  on  application. 

CALIFORNIA    FURMTURE    MANUFACTURING    COMPANY, 

220,  222,  224,  and  226  Bush  Street. 


Beneath  the  Heavy  Vail  You  Wear. 
Beneath  the  heavy  vail  you  wear. 

Shielded  from  jealous  eyes  you  go  ; 
But  of  your  pretty  feet  have  care, 

If  you  should  venture  through  the  snow. 

Howe'er  you  tread,  a  dainty  mold 
Betrays  that  light  foot  all  the  same  ; 

Upon  its  glistening,  snowy  fold 
At  every  step  it  signs  your  name. 

Thus  guided  one  might  come  too  close 

Upon  the  slyly-hidden  nest. 
Where  Psyche,  with  her  cheek's  cold  rose, 

On  Love's  warm  bosom  lies  at  rest 

— Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich,  rSjg. 


The  Portraits  of  Dead  Ladies. 
I  love  you  in  your  settings  quaint. 
Faces  of  ladies  lovely  and  dead  ; 
The  flowers  in  your  hands  are  faded  and  faint ; 
'Tis  a  hundred  years  since  their  bloom  was 
shed. 

The  empire  of  beauty  has  passed  away  ; 

The  Pompadour  and  Parabere 
Would  find  no  lovers  to  rule  to-day  ; 

They  sleep  in  the  tomb,  and  love's  buried 
there. 

But  you,  sweet  faces  that  men  forget, 
You  rest  o'er  the  tombs  where  your  beauty's 
fled. 
And  sadly  you  smile — who  are  smiling  yet 
At  the  thought  of  your  lovers  so  long  time 
dead.  — Theophile  Gautier. 


'Twas  Ever  Thus. 
We  love  those  fondest  whom  we  do  not  win. 

The  moon-illumined  walks  we  never  tread 
Are  lovelier  than  those  we  journey  in. 

The  girls  we  woo  are  not  the  girls  we  wed. 

Tne  shadow  o'er  the  substance  will  prevail 

Until  this  visionary  race  is  dead  ; 
And  too  ambitious  love  will  ever  wail : 
,  "  The  girls  we  woo  are  not  the  girls  we  wed  !  " 
— Anon. 

A  Pretty  FooL 
She's  perfect  to  whirl  with  in  a  waltz, 

And  her  shoulders  show  well  on  a  soft  divan  ; 
And  she  lounges  at  night  and  spreads  her  silks, 

And  plays  with  her  bracelets  and  flirts  her  fan. 

Her  duty  this  Christian  never  omits  ; 

She  makes  her  calls,  and  leaves  her  cards, 
And  enchants  a  circle  of  half-fledged  wits, 

And  slim  attaches,  and  six-foot  guards. 

Is  this  the  thing  for  mother  or  wife*? 

Could  love  ever  grow  on  such  barren  rocks  ? 
Is  this  a  companion  to  take  for  a  wife? 

One  might  as  well  marry  a  musical  box. 

You  exhaust  in  a  day  her  full  extent ; 

'Tis  the  same  little  tinkle  of  tunes  always. 
You  must  wind  her  up  with  a.  compliment, 

To  be  bored  with  the  onlv  airs  she  pbvs. 

—  W.   W.  Story. 
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REMOVAL 

JOHX    MIDDLETOX, 

(Successor  to  Middleton  &  Famsworth), 

COAL    DEALER, 

Ma*.  Removed  to 

10    POST    STREET. 


C.  ADOLPHE   LOW  &   CO. 

Commission  Merchants, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 
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the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  State  of  Cal- 
ifornia :  Your  petitioner  respectfully  represents,  that  he  was 
born  in  the  town  of  Morbylanga,  on  the  Island  of  Oland, 
State  of  Kalraar,  Kingdom  of  Sweden,  on  the  zsd  day  of 
August,  A.D.  1S32.  That  he  has  been  for  more  than  fifteen 
years  last  past  a  resident  of  the  State  of  California,  and  now 
is  a  resident  of  the  City  and  County-  of  San  Francisco. 
That  his  family  name  was  Sjoberg,  and  he  was  christened. 
Anders  Gustaf.  That  when  about  sixteen  years  of  age  he 
shipped  as  a  sailor  on  an  English  vessel.  That,  not  under- 
standing the  English  language,  he  could  not  make  his  name 
understood,  and,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  captain  of  said 
vessel,  he  shipped  under  the  assumed  name  of  Andrew  Law- 
son.  That  he  has  ever  since  been  known  by  that  name,  and 
by  no  other.  That  he  became  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
under  that  name,  and  received  a  certificate  of  naturalization, 
and  is  enrolled  on  the  register  of  voters  under  that  name. 
That  all  purchases  and  sales  of  property,  and  all  his  busi- 
ness transactions,  since  he  came  to  the  United  States,  have 
been  carried  on  and  had  under  that  name,  and  by  that  name 
he  is  enrolled  on  the  registers  of  the  various  orders  and  soci- 
eties to  which  he  belongs.  That  by  reason  of  the  premises 
Andrew  Lawson  has  become  in  fact  and  in  law,  and  now  is, 
his  true  name.  That  both  of  his  parents  are  dead,  and  by 
reason  thereof  he  is  entitled  to  nave  and  receive  certain 
property  and  money  in  the  Kingdom  of  Sweden.  That  he 
can  only  establish  his  identity  and  receive  said  property  un- 
der the  name  of  Anders  Gustaf  Sjoberg.  That  he  has  no 
near  relatives,  except  a  half-brother  named  John  Sjoberg, 
now  residing  at  the  said  town  of  Morbylanga,  in  the  King- 
dom of  Sweden.  That  he  knows  of  no  other  person  bear- 
ing either  of  said  names  above  set  forth,  or  who  could  be  in 
any  way  injured  by  the  proposed  change  of  your  petition- 
er's name.  Wherefore,  your  petitioner  prays  an  order  of 
this  court,  changing  his  name  from  Andrew  Lawson  to  An- 
ders Gustaf  Sjoberg.  ANDREW  LAWSON. 

Pratt  &  Metcalfe,  Attorneys  for  Petitioner. 

The  hearing  of  the  above  petition  is  fixed  forth;  :  - 
of  July,  1881,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.  of  that  dav,  at  '"  - 
room  of  said  court.  T.   K.  WILSON 


THE       ARGONAUT. 
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Why  does  Nym  Crinkle,  generally  an  astute  critic 
and  always  a  charming  writer,  sneer  at  "Hazel 
Kirke  "  as  being  cream  cheese,  and  buttermilk,  and 
other  dairy  products?  Cream  cheese  is  very  good 
stuff  when  properly  made,  and  your  most  fastidious 
epicure  will  smack  his  lips  over  it  if  it  be  served  with 
its  proper  condiments.  As  for  buttermilk,  I  fancy 
Lucullus  himself  would  not  have  turned  away  from  a 
glass  of  iced  buttermilk  on  a  warm  summer  day. 
"Hazel  Kirke  "  is  as  clean  and  sweet  and  wholesome 
as  a  well-kept  country  dairy,  but  there  is  nothing  so 
very  exasperating  in  its  purity,  for  all  that.  True,  its 
people  are  all  very  good— awfully  good — distractingly. 
unnaturally,  perhaps  almost  impossibly  good.-  And 
yet  it  is  said  that  in  the  rural  districts  morality  is  still 
cultivated  to  a  very  considerable  extent.  There  are 
just  such  hard-headed,  bumptiously-conscientious  old 
fellows  as  Dunstan  Kirke  extant  They  are  never 
overburdened  with  modesty,  this  type.  They  take  a 
fierce  pride  in  their  inflexible  honesty,  and  can  not 
imagine  a  condition  of  affairs  in  which  the  country 
could  go  on  without  them.  When  the  end  comes 
they  are  inclined  to  ask  with  Tennyson's  "  Northern 
Farmer  "  : 

"Do  Godamoiehty  knaw  what  'as  doing  a-tasikin  o'  mea ? 
****** 
A  mowt.  'a  taaken  Jones  as  'ant  a  'aporth  o'  sense. 
Or  a  mowt  'a  taaken  Robins,  as  niver  mended  a  fence. 
But  Godamoighty  must   taake  mea,  an'  taake  me  now, 
Wi"  auf  the  cows  to  cauve  and  Thoraby  Holme  to  plow." 

They  are  uncomfortable  old  chaps  to  live  with, 
these,  but  excellent  for  dramatic  purposes.  They 
always  have  a  curse  in  reserve,  and  a  father's  curse  is 
a  very  time-honored  and  venerable  institution.  Dun- 
stan Kirke  has  his  pat  just  in  time  for  the  curtain, 
and  as  his  curse,  like  all  well-conducted  stage  curses, 
comes  home  to  roost  later,  what  more  can  the  most 
romantic  play-goer  ask?  Mr.  Couldock  as  Dunstan 
Kirke  is  simply  irreproachable  in  make-up,  dialect, 
and  acting.  In  the  earlier  scenes  he  has  the  heavy 
cordiality  into  which  these  doughty  old  obstinates  per- 
mit themselves  to  relax  in  their  softer  moments,  when 
everything  goes  right  with  them.  He  is  playful  in 
an  elephantine  way  with  his  daughter,  and  hearty  in 
the  non-compromising  way  of  his  kind  with  "  Mais- 
ter  Rodney. "  But  his  invincible  will  is  always  upper- 
most, even  in  his  pitiful  blindness.  When  it  breaks 
at  last,  most  artistically,  and  under  an  immense 
amount  of  dramatic  pressure,  you  may  still  leel  that 
he  is  an  excessively  disagreeable  old  man,  but  you 
will  drop  one  little  tear  of  sympathy  into  your  opera- 
glass,  nevertheless.  What  a  world  this  would  be  if  it 
were  peopled  with  Squire  Rodneys.  Every  one  would 
die  and  go  to  heaven  in  the  odor  of  sanctity,  as  saints' 
books  say,  and  we  should  have  no  need  of  churches, 
for  his  nobleness  is  innate,  and  his  right-doing  a  mat- 
ter of  instinct.  In  point  of  fact,  I  fear  he  is  the  but- 
termilk and  cream  cheese  of  "Hazel  Kirke."  We 
see  self-sacrificing  women  like  him  now  and  then,  but 
men,  never  !  A  man's  love  is  very  much  an  affair  of 
propinquity.  A  woman's  is  a  sentiment.  She  likes 
being  a  martyr  for  love's  sake.  Self-sacrifice  is  her 
keenest  pleasure.  This  is  trite,  but  true.  But  when 
a  man's  love  affairs  go  wrong,  he  charges  about  very 
much  as  he  does  when  his  collar-button  is  fractious. 
Indeed,  as  between  his  collar-button  and  his  heart,  I 
fancy  the  button  gets  the  more  attention  of  the  two. 
Mr.  Steele  Mackaye  has  simply  reversed  the  sexes, 
and  made  a  very  charming  fellow  of  Squire  Rod- 
ney. Mr.  Frank  Weston  sees  the  intention, 
and  understands  the  character,  but  does  not 
yet  give  it  full  expression.  Perhaps  the  per- 
sonality of  the  actor  is  too  strong  to  overcome, 
but  there  is  no  air  of  the  north  country  squire  about 
him.  He  is  the  well-to-do  American,  looking  odd 
enough  in  top-boots,  rather  than  the  well-to-do  Eng- 
lishman, looking  natural  enough  in  them.  While 
there  is  no  actual  fault  to  be  found  with  him,  he  does 
not  fit  into  the  part  with  the  same  positive  nicety  that 
the  others  do.  One  sees  the  actor  rather  than  the 
part  he  plays.  True,  Miss  Effie  Ellsler  is  not  the  lit- 
tle English  girl  one  would  expect  to  find  in  Blackburn 
Mill ;  but  she  is  a  very  natural  and  intelligent  little 
American  actress.  It  would  spoil  the  part  of  Hazel 
Kirke  to  be  played  by  a  great  genius,  for  it  is  not  a 
great  part.  But  Effie  Ellsler  is  as  simple,  and  unaf- 
fected, and  as  pretty  in  a  way,  as  an  English  daisy. 
One  can  easily  fancy  the  disguised  English  nobleman 
— English  noblemen  always  disguise  themselves  in 
books  and  plays — being  attracted  by  this  woodland 
blossom.  All  men  have  a  fancy  for  woodland  blos- 
soms. They  never  know  just  what  weed  the  pretty 
thing  may  turn  out  to  be,  and  English  noblemen — in 
_.__plays — it  is  to  be  presumed,  are  not  exempt.  Eng- 
r  oblemen  in  real  life  display  a  singular  perspi- 
:  lv  about  the  direction  of  their  affections.     To 


quote  once  more  from  my  hard-headed  old  Northern 

farmer,  they  have 

"  Knowed  a  Quaker  fellow  as  often  told  me  this  : 
'  Doant  thou  marry  for  munny,  but  go5  wheer  munny  is." 

But  then  the  real  article  is  ten  thousand  miles  away, 
and  we  have  only  to  deal  with  a  figment  of  the  play- 
wright's brain.  This  especial  one  falls  into  the  mill- 
dam  in  orthodox  style,  is  rescued  by  the  miller,  nursed 
by  the  daughter,  and  fulfills  all  the  conditions  by  fall- 
ing in  love  with  and  marrying  her.  Fortunately  the 
Scotch  law  intervenes  at  this  juncture  to  make  trouble, 
and  the  little  bride,  after  a  year  of  marriage,  is  con- 
siderately informed  by  her  husband's  mother  that  she 
is  no  wife.  Then  you  should  see  little  Effie  Ellsler  rise 
to  the  occasion.  There  are  no  tragic  strides  ;  there 
is  no  giant  fund  of  reserved  strength.  She  plays  it 
exactly  as  any  sweet,  good  little  woman  might  who 
found  herself  in  such  a  plight.  What  would  the 
dramatists  do  without  the  Scotch  marriage  law  ? 
It  raises  a  tremendous  breeze  in  this  little  play, 
for  everything  depends  upon  which  side  of  the 
line  stands  the  inn  which  served  for  chapel  to 
the  wedding  pair.  Lady  Travers,  Bamey  O'Flynn, 
and  Pittacus  Green  all  swear  that  it  is  on  the  wrong 
side  of  the  line,  and  Hazel  Kirke,  with  the  unreason- 
ableness of  all  women,  woodland  blossoms,  and 
others,  dashes  out  into  the  night  without  rhyme  or 
reason,  or  question  or  explanation,  and  disappears. 
She  is  pursued  by  Mr.  Pittacus  Green  and  her  dis- 
tracted husband.  Her  distracted  husband  is  a  very 
nice  young  man.  That  he  is  highly  honorable  goes 
without  saying  in  "  Hazel  Kirke."  There  was  never 
before  such  a  highly  honorable  lot  of  people  in  one 
group.  Mr.  Eben  Plympton  plays  the  distracted 
husband  excellently  well,  and  is  the  very  neatest  of 
stage  lovers.  As  for  Mr.  Pittacus  Green,  heis  amost 
difficult  young  man  to  place  socially.  He  falls  in 
love  upon  the  spur  of  the  moment,  in  a  highly  hon- 
orable manner,  with  the  miller's  niece,  who  appears 
to  be  the  maid-of-all-work,  and  five  minutes  after 
turns  out  to  be  the  bosom  friend  of  Lord  Travers,  to 
have  been  tiger-hunting  with  him  in  India,  and  to 
have  been  doing  all  sorts  of  other  dreadful  things 
which  blue-blooded  Englishmen  most  affect.  In- 
deed it  is  best  not  to  attempt  to  place  Mr.  Pittacus 
Green,  but  to  accept  him  as  a  rambling  and  discur- 
sive young  man;  with  a  peculiar  order  of  wit  and  the 
regulator  of  events.  Mr.  Bowser  is  a  neat  and 
rattfer  droll  comedian,  and  really  seemed  to  establish 
himself  more  thoroughly  than  any  of  the  others. 
His  highly  honorable  love  affair  with  the  miller's 
niece  sparkles  with  peculiar  brightness  at  the  close, 
when  the  miller's  blindness,  the  unsuccessful  search 
of  lover  and  husband  for  Hazel,  and  her  attempted  sui- 
cide, make  things  begin  to  look  a  trifle  gloomy.  Miss 
Sidney  Cowell,  as  the  miller's  niece,  is  a  very  agreeable 
and  highly  honorable  young  woman,  and,  without 
shining  with  any  peculiar  lustre,  is  a  very  clever  and 
sprightly  soubrette.  In  point  of  fact,  no  one  shines 
with  any  peculiar  lustre.  Indeed,  when  people  passed 
under  the  flower-decked  arch  of  the  vestibule  the 
other  night,  and  were  presented  at  the  door  with  a 
pretty  boutonniere,  tucked  neatly  into  the  highly  elab- 
orate programme,  it  began  to  look  as  if  all  this 
aesthetic  advertising  were  to  be  a  delusion  and 
a  snare.  We  have  all  been  so  terribly  led  astray  with 
too  profuse  advertising  that  there  was  an  ominous 
thrill  in  the  air,  as  heavy  as  if  it  was  the  fragrance  of 
the  advertising  bouquets.  But  it  passed  away  as  the 
great  green  curtain  rattled  down  the  first  time.  By 
the  way,  why  has  the  ugly  green  curtain  been  given 
such  undue  prominence,  the  more  especially  when  the 
mountings  of  the  play  were  really  handsome  ?  We 
have  not  that  wonderful  interior  in  the  second  act 
which  delighted  all  New  York,  but  Hazel's  lines  fall 
in  very  pleasant  places,  and  one  feels  very  badly  when 
she  plunges  out  into  the  night  in  shaded  red  satin, 
with  accessories  correspondingly  inappropriate  for 
night  travel,  and  leaves  such  a  very  comfortable  es- 
tablishment behind  her  in  the  hands  of  Barney 
O'Flynn,  and  that  pretty  girl  who  plays  her  very  small 
part  so  very  well.  Barney  is  a  very  good  Irishman, 
and  you  will  find  him  more  than  all  the  others  falling 
into  those  attitudes  which  the  advertising  silhouettes 
have  perpetuated.  Indeed,  those  silhouettes  have 
given  a  half  mechanical  appearance  to  every  one. 
What  would  otherwise  seem  simply  smoothness  of 
action,  seems  at  times  like  a  series  of  studied  poses, 
these  pictures  have  so  emphasized  every  speech  and 
situation.  No  one  will  sit  through  "Hazel  Kirke'' 
without  a  sense  of  mild  enjoyment,  but  every  one  will 
wonder  what  made  its  run.  There  is  no  superlative 
excellence  to  admire.  Perhaps  it  is  that  the  jaded 
appetites  which  have  fed  so  long  upon  highly  seasoned 
rice  find  in  this  homely  and  almost  childishly  roman- 
tic idyl,  with  its  disguises,  and  rescues,  and  what  not 
of  the  absurd,  smoothly  and  cleverly  played  as  it  is, 
something  as  refreshing  as  a  draught  of  spring  water 
after  a  night  of  wassail.  Betsy  B. 


Those  gentlemen  who  were  unfortunate  enough  to 
be  entrapped  into  taking  ladies  with  them  on  the  first 
night  of  the  Snelbakers  at  the  Bush  Street  doubtless 
felt  annoyed. .  They  had  reason  to  be.  San  Fran- 
cisco has  treated  Mr.  Locke  well  enough  to  justify  us 
in  not  expecting  any  such  vulgar  exhibit  upon  his 
stage.  But  he  has  repented,  bundled  the  bona  robas 
out  of  his  theatre,  and  washed  his  hands  of  them.  It 
is  now  "  Colonel"  Snelbaker  who  is  exhibiting  them. 
We  must  take  Mr.  Locke  to  our  hearts  again.  But 
has  the  gentleman  nothing  to  do  with  them  now  ?  It 
is  much  to  be  feared  he  has.  The  hand  is  the  hand 
of  Snelbaker,  but  the  voice  is  the  voice  of  Locke. 


COULISSES    CHAT. 

The  talk  about  the  theatres  this  week  is  uninterest- 
ing. The  leading  attraction,  far  beyond  everything 
else,  has  been  "  Hazel  Kirke"  at  the  California,  and 
Effie  Ellsler  has  made  a  very  marked  impression  on 
the  San  Francisco  public.  The  company  generally  is 
conceded  to  be  good,  and  Couldock,  though  he  is 
growing  old,  has  maintained  the  reputation  he  has 
long  had.  Comparison  of  audiences  shows  a  steady 
patronage  of  our  best  theatre-going  people,  proving 
that  a  good  domestic  drama,  even  if  it  be  suggestive 
of  two  or  three  old-time  English  plays,  can  yet  grow 
popular  in  spite  of  the  stray  French  emotional  pieces 
which  seemed  to  have  driven  all  milder  forms  of 
drama  off  the  stage.  This  is  a  kind  of  honeymoon 
for  Miss  Ellsler,  who  was  married  in  Philadelphia,  on 
her  way  out  here,  to  Mr.  Weston,  who  plays  Aaron 
Rodney  in  the  cast  of  "Hazel  Kirke."  I  suppose 
that  the  play,  which  has  been  advertised  freely  and 
tastefully,  will  be  good  for  three  weeks.  After  that, 
it  is  not  yet  decided  what  is  to  follow.  The  manage- 
ment are  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  result  of  John  T. 
Raymond's  engagement,  although  they  did  not  make 
a  fortune  out  of  it. 

During  the  long  run — about  five  hundred  nights — 
of  "  Hazel  Kirke"  at  the  Madison  Square  Theatre, 
the  cast  has  been  frequently  changed.  There  have 
been  two  or  three  Dunstan  Kirkes,  Hazels,  and  Pit- 
tacus Greens.  But  the  announcement  that  this  is  the 
genuine  company  is  much  more  true  than  is  usual  in 
posters.  Mr.  Couldock  was  the  original  old  farmer, 
and  aided  in  no  slight  measure  the  extraordinary 
success  of  the  piece.  Effie  Ellsler  was  also,  I  be- 
lieve, in  the  first  cast ;  and  we  have  all  the  business 
as  elaborated  by  Steele  Mackaye. 

There  is  a  considerable  difference  in  the  circum- 
stances of  actors  nowadays  as  compared  with  the  old 
times  of  the  stage ;  and  I  can  understand  that  the 
combination  system  meets  with  the  entire  approval  of 
a  great  many  who  are  not  by  any  means  likely  to 
succeed  under  the  reign  of  stock  companies.  I 
supped  with  some  friends  at  the  Palace  the  other 
evening,  and  I  there  surveyed  at  my  leisure  some  of 
the  Hazel  Kirke  members,  as  they  chatted  over  their 
reception  in  San  Francisco,  their  individual  and  col- 
lective success,  and  their  impressions  of  the  place.  I 
was  not  rude  enough  to  listen,  nor  did  I  notice 
whether  they  selected  the  ordinary  features  of  Palace 
Hotel  suppers.  But  I  could  not  help  thinking  that 
a  great  many  actors  might  envy  the  members  of  a 
traveling  dramatic  combination.  Living  at  the  best 
hotels,  without  any  care  or  trouble  of  rehearsal,  en- 
joying themselves  all  day,  going  to  the  theatre  athalf- 
past  seven  and  playing  till  eleven  o'clock,  seems  an 
easy  way  of  getting  through  life.  But  if  it  has  its 
happy  side,  it  has  its  miserable  side  as  well,  and  I 
dare  say  that  flying  through  the  country,  dropping  off 
at  one  place,  rushing  to  the  theatre,  giving  a  per- 
formance, jumping  on  the  train  again  in  the  middle 
of  the  night  to  reach  another  place,  all  in  spite  of 
rain,  or  snow,  or  weather  of  any  kind,  may  be  a  hard 
way  of  earning  a  living  after  alL  And  playing  one 
part  night  after  night  must  be  terribly  monotonous. 

I  suppose  that  there  will  forever  be  a  peculiar  inter- 
est attaching  to  actresses  and  actors  off  the  stage.  I 
can't  say  an  actor,  unless  it  be  one  of  those  whom  we 
call  great,  ever  impresses  me  when  I  meet  him  on  the 
street.  I  look  upon  him  as  a  man  who  must  be  un- 
comfortable in  ordinary  every-day  clothes,  and 
it  requires  the  atmosphere  of  the  drama  to  throw 
him  into  that  relief  which  seems  natural  to 
him.  When  one  sees  Mahomet  Ali  or  Ach- 
met  Pasha,  their  fez  and  make-up  thrown 
aside,  playing  pool  like  ordinary  men,  or  Erema 
sipping  a  cup  of  chocolate  in  Swain's,  with  a 
fur-lined  cloak  covering  her  fine  figure ;  or  Hazel 
Kirke  being  helped  to  ordinary  viands  by  a  colored 
waiter  at  the  hotel ;  or  the  Widow  Bedott,  in  male  at- 
tire, discussing  a  beefsteak  and  having  the  best  of  the 
argument — one  can  never  help  feeling  disenchanted. 
There  is  a  constant  difficulty  offering  itself  in  the  con- 
sideration of  the  two  lives  an  actor  leads.  Some  act- 
ors are  more  enjoyable  off  the  stage  than  on.  As  a 
rule  these  are  bad  actors.  Some  actresses  are  pret- 
tier off  the  stage  than  on.  As  a  rule  these  are  good 
actresses.  There  are  two  or  three  examples  of  both 
at  present  in  the  city.  But,  generally  speaking,  when 
one  falls  in  love  with  an  actress— and  a  man's  life  is 
not  complete  who  has  not  fallen  under  that  form  of 
the  spell — it  is  with  the  character  ;  and  I  dare  say  it 
is  a  disappointment  to  find  that  the  characteristics 
which  were  so  attractive  on  the  stage  are  precisely 
the  characteristics  which  are  not  natural  to  the  woman. 
I  don't  know  how  it  is  when  a  woman  falls  in  love 
with  an  actor,  but  I  suppose  it  is  much  the  same.  In 
most  cases  a  man  takes  all  his  attractions  from  the 
surroundings  of  the  stage.  The  best  actors  are  too 
conceited  to  be  entirely  agreeable  in  private  life  ; 
and  bad  actors  have  just  enough  of  stage  habits  and 
peculiarities  to  make  them  disagreeable.  But  I  think, 
as  a  general  rule,  actresses  are  socially  agreeable — to 
men. 

The  true  vocation  of  the  Snelbaker  combination 
has  been  found  in  the  cancan.  I  never  saw  such  a 
complete  and  thorough  fizzle  as  they  have  made. 
Snelbaker  himself  has  taken  the  management  at 
the  Standard  Theatre.  They  made  it  as  public  as 
they  could  that  the  show  was  to  be  as  broad  and 
nasty  as  it  could  be.  and  they  stuck  a  notice  outside. 
"  For  gentlemen  only."  But  the  most  callow  youth 
in  San  Francisco  has  been  in  the  Bella  Union  and 
the  Adelphi ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  beat  those  places, 
even  at  double  the  price  of  admission. 

The  "Widow  Bedott"  has  not  increased  its  re- 
ceipts by  the  transfer  to  the  Bush  Street ;  but  I  don't 
think  the  company  can  complain  of  their  third  week's 
business,  which  has  been  very  good,  considering  the 
competing  attractions.  I  hear  they  go  to  Oregon, 
whither  also  the  "  Fun  on  the  Bristol"  party  proceed, 
perhaps  next  week,  yarrett  has  not  had  a  happy  ex- 
perience in  San  Francisco,  and  I  understand  will  lose 
some  money,  which  ought  not  to  be  entirely  his  loss. 
Jarret  is  one  of  the  best  natured  of  men,  and  an  admi- 
rable manager,  so  far  as  his  company  are  concerned, 
but  far  too  good  a  fellow  in  business.  The  theatrical 
profession  seems  to  be  one  in  which  the  men  who 
suffer  are  the  honest  ones.  After  Oregon  "  Fun  on 
the  Bristol  "  may  be  taken  to  Australia. 

What  the  future  of  the  Baldwin  is  to  be  nobody 
seems  to  know.  We  are  to  have  a  series  of  benefits. 
Tbm  Maguire  will  have  a  benefit  on  Wednesday, 
and  his  benefit  is  always  a  signal  for  a  full  house. 
Then  Lilian  Andrews  will  come  before  the  public  as 
beneficiary.  Max  Freeman  will  also  try  histriends'  ap- 
preciation of  him.  Miss  Rose  Osborn  will  probably 
star  for  a  week  before  going  East. 

Haverly,  Locke,  and  Derby  have  signed  a  con- 
tract for  the  engagement  of  the  Emelie  Melville  Op- 
era Company  for  an  Eastern  tour,  to  commence  in 
about  a  month.  The  company  will  contain  a  good 
many  of  those  we  have  known  in  it  here. 


On  Thursday  night  Mr.  Jarrett  suddenly  deter- 
mined to  close  his  engagement  at  the  Baldwin,  and 
the  "  Fun  on  the  Bristol"  party  were  announced  for 
departure,  per  State  of  California,  for  Oregon  on 
Friday  morning,  leaving  the  theatre  empty. 

Among  the  engagements  for  the  Bush  Street  and 
the  Standard  are  "The  Troubadours,"  "Our  Gob- 
lins," "All  the  Rage,"  Hanlan  &  Lees,  and  some 
others,  "The  Mastodon  Minstrels"  coming  after 
"Widow  Bedott." 

I  saw  a  paragraph  in  a  New  York  paper  announc- 
ing that  a  suit  brought  by  Miss  Helen  Vincent,  a 
very  charming  little  lady  of  the  "Widow  Bedott" 
company,  against  Haverly,  had  been  dismissed,  the 
statement  being  that  she  had  been  found  unsuitable 
for  the  part  and  had  been  discharged.  That  this  is 
not  the  true  reason  is  clearly  proved  by  the  fact  that 
she  is  now  playing  the  part,  and  doing  it  very  nicely 
indeed.  The  truth  is  that  she  was  dismissed  for  a 
mere  whim  of  the  manager  to  allow  of  the  engage- 
ment of  another  girl  who  was  just  six  weeks  in  the 
company.  She  was  re-engaged,  and  on  her  re-engage- 
ment consented  to  a  dismissal  of  the  suit.  I  am  told 
that  Haverly  has  a  profound  dread  of  law-suits  and 
newspapers.  He  never  sees  the  entertainments  he 
controls  until  accident  throws  him  in  their  way,  and 
then  Mrs.  Haverly 's  judgment  on  a  piece  or  an  actor 
is  final.  Raconteur. 

There  is  no  person  in  the  world,  says  Peck's  Sun, 
who  is  easier  to  overlook  the  inconsistencies  that 
show  themselves  on  the  stage  at  theatres  than  we  are, 
but  once  in  a  while  there  is  something  so  glaring  that 
it  pains  us.  We  have  seen  actors  fight  a  duel  in  a 
piece  of  woods  faraway  from  any  town,  on  the  stage, 
and  when  one  of  them  fell,  pierced  to  the  heart  with 
a  sword,  we  have  noticed  that  he  fell  on  a  Brussels 
carpet.  That  is  all  wrong,  but  we  have  stood  it  man- 
fully. We  have  seen  a  woman  on  the  stage  who  was 
so  beautiful  that  we  could  be  easily  mashed  if  we  had 
any  heart  left  to  spare.  Her  eyes  were  of  that  heavenly 
color  that  has  been  written  about  heretofore,  and  her 
smile  as  sweet  as  ever  was  seen,  but  behind  the  scenes, 
through  the  wings,  we  have  seen  her  trying  to  dig 
the  cork  out  of  a  beer  bottle  with  a  pair  of  shears, 
and  ask  a  supe,  in  harsh  tones,  where  the  cork- 
screw was,  while  she  spread  mustard  on  a  piece 
of  cheese,  and  finally  drank  the  beer  from  the 
bottle,  and  spit  the  pieces  of  cork  out  on 
the  floor,  sitting  astride  of  a  stage  chair, 
and  her  boot  heels  up  on  the  top  round,  her  trail 
rolled  up  into  a  ball,  wrong  side  out,  showing  dirt 
from  forty  different  stage  floors.  These  things  hurt. 
But  the  worst  thing  that  has  ever  occurred  to  knock 
the  romance  out  of  us,  was  to  see  a  girl  in  the  second 
act,  after  "  twelve  years  is  supposed  to  elapse,"  with 
the  same  pair  of  red  stockings  on  that  she  wore  in  the 
first  act,  twelve  years  before.  Now,  what  kind  of  a 
way  is  that?  It  does  not  stand  to  reason  that  a  girl 
would  wear  the  same  pair  of  stockings  twelve  years. 
Even  if  she  had  them  washed  once  in  six  months, 
they  would  be  worn  out.  People  notice  these  things. 
What  the  actresses  of  this  country  need  is  to  change 
their  stockings.  To  wear  them  twelve  years,  even  in 
their  minds,  shows  an  inattention  to  the  details  and 
probabilities  of  a  play,  that  must  do  the  actresses  an 
injury,  if  not  give  them  corns.  Let  theatre-goers  in- 
sist that  the  stockings  be  changed  oftener,  in  these 
plays  that  sometimes  cover  half  a  century,  and  the 
stockings  will  not  become  moth-eaten.  Girls,  look 
to  the  little  details.  Look  to  the  stockings,  as  your 
audiences  do,  and  you  will  see  how  it  is  yourselves. 


Madame  Modjeska's  somewhat  artificial  popularity 
in  London  is  on  the  wane.  Her  Juliet  was  decidedly 
a  failure,  and  Mr.  Wills's  new  work,  "Juana,"  has 
done  little  more  than  accentuate  the  disabilities 
under  which  she  suffers  on  the  English  stage  in  the 
matter  of  her  strong  foreign  accent,  and  her  lack  of 
spontaneity  and  genuine  emotional  power.  She  is 
quite  a  society  success  they  say,  having  been  early 
after  her  arrival  "taken  up"  by  Mrs.  Freake.  of 
Cromwell  House.  "  The  Freakes  of  fortune  "  is  not 
an  unfair  description  of  the  Freakes  of  Cromwell 
House.  Mr.  Freake  is  a  successful  builder,  his  wife 
a  clever  woman ;  they  gave  largely  of  their  munifi- 
cent means  in  support  of  royal  enterprises  at  South 
Kensington.  It  was  only  a  just  return  that  royalty 
should  help  the  Freakes.  From  the  moment  that  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  called  at  Cromwell 
House  the  Freakes  became  leaders  of  fashion,  and 
now  it  is  "the  thing"  to  go  to  Cromwell  House. 
Madame  Modjeska  gave  a  theatrical  representation 
there,  which  advanced  her  social  interests  materially. 
Mrs.  Freake  has  a  bijou  theatre,  and  frequendy  gives 
entertainments  for  charitable  purposes.  The  latest 
event  of  this  kind  was  a  performance  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Victoria  Hospital  for  Children.  The  Princess 
Louise  was  present  in  a  striking  toilet  of  crimson 
satin.  The  programme  began  with  Mr.  Frederick 
Clay's  operetta,  "Out  of  Sight,"  and  ended  with  a 
little  comedy  by  de  Musset,  played  in  French,  the 
chief  part  being  characteristically  sustained  by  Mr. 
Coghlan. — London  Correspondence  N,   Y.  Times. 


"The  American  Actors'  Series,"  edited  by  Mr. 
Laurence  Hutton,  and  published  by  James  R.  Os- 
good &  Co.,  will  be  complete  in  ten  volumes,  which 
are  finally  all  arranged  for.  Mr.  Augustin  Daly  wjll 
write  of  "  The  Old  Women  of  the  American  Stage," 
and  the  tenth  and  concluding  volume,  on  "  Mitchell 
and  the  Old  Olympic,"  is  in  preparation  by  Mr. 
Thomas  McKee,  a  New  York  lawyer,  and  well- 
known  dramatic  collector.  It  is  the  present  inten- 
tion to  issue  the  first  volume,  Mr.  Lawrence  Barrett's 
"Edwin  Forrest,"  in  September;  and  the  second 
volume.  Mr.  William  Winter's  biography  of  "The 
Jeffersons,"  in  October.  Then  will  follow  at  short 
intervals  Mrs.  Clement's  "  CharlolteCushman,"  Miss 
Kate  Field's  "  Fechter,"  Mr.  Joseph  N.  Ireland's 
"Mrs.  Duff,"  Mrs.  Asia  Booth  Clarke's  sketches  of 
her  own  family,  "  The  Booths,"  Mr.  "  Ben"  Woolf 's 
"  Burton,"  Mr.  J.  B.  Runniou's  "American  Come- 
dians," and  the  books  of  Mr.  Daly  and  Mr.  McKee, 
mentioned  above.  The  portraits  have  been  chosen 
both  with  reference  to  excellence  and  freshness  for 
the  public. 

In  Paris  recently  the  Renaissance  theatre  revived 
the  ' '  Canard  a  Trois  Bees, "  an  amusing  opera  bouffe 
created  at  the  Folies  Dramatiques  in  1869.  and  pro- 
duced for  the  first  time  a  "musical  buffoonery," 
called  "Mademoiselle  Moucheron,"  with  music  by 
Jacques  Offenbach,  at  least  so  says  the  programme. 
In  point  of  fact,  however,  Offenbach  only  wrote  two 
or  three  fragments  for  the  piece,  which,  while  being 
absolutely  idiotic,  is  to  a  certain  extent  gay.  It  will 
be  'remembered  that  "  Le  Canard  a  Trois  Bees" 
was  played  once  in  this  city,  at  the  Grand  Opera 
House— for  Duplan's  benefit,  we  think. 
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"Daniel  Roctaat "  has  been  so  favorably  received 
in  Boston  that  it  was  necessary  to  remove  the  orches- 
tra to  make  room  for  spectators.  There  was  no  such 
necessity  in  San  Francisco.  But  that  was  not  the 
fault  of  the  play. 


John  McCuIIough  does  not  seem  to  have  prospered 
financially  in  London.  Private  advices  received  in 
New  York  say  that  during  the  run  of  ''Virginias" 
the  receipts  on  some  nights  were  less  than  one  hun- 
dred dollars. 


It  is  said  that  Robson  and  Crane  have  secured 
Barton  Hill  for  the  character  of  Malvolio,  in  their 
version  of  "The  Twelfth  Night,"  to  be  produced 
next  season. 

Miss  Mary  Anderson  has  been  invited  by  the 
managers  of  the  Dniry  Lane  Theatre,  London,  to 
play  there  this  season.      It  is  doubtful  if  she  accepts. 

Archie  Gunther  h.is  written  a  play  for  Nat  Goodwin 
which  has  so  captivated  the  latter  gentleman,  that  he 
is  declaring  all  his  present  engagements  off. 


McK.ee  Rankin  is  anxious  to  buy  the  right  to 
dramatize  "  Louisiana,"  but  the  author  of  that  charm- 
ing story  declines  the  offer. 


Mr.  Edwin  Booth  is  going  to  Germany  next  year 
to  play  "Hamlet,"  the  other  characters  being  filled 
by  natives. 

The  San  Francisco  Homeopathic  Hospital,  loca- 
ted on  Valencia  and  Twenty-eighth  streets,  is  now 
open.  Applications  may  be  made  at  the  Hospital. 
Terms,  $10  to  $15  a  week,  r 
establish  free  beds. 


Donations  solicited   to 


Spanish  or  French  spoken  in  three  months — new 
method  ;  classes  and  private  lessons.   P.  O.  box  157^. 

Prof.  Geo.  Gossman  begins  a  class  in  Spanish  June 
30th  ;  23  Powell  St.;  $2  per  month. 

See  "The  Awakening"  and  "  The  Eighth 
Wondep;"  also,  Carbolic  and  Camphor  Soap,  proof 
against  small-pox — all  at  Standard  Soap  Palace,  637 
Market  Street,  S.  F. 


Go  to  Bradley  &  Rulofson's,  429  Montgomery  St, 

Musical  Boxes,  Paillard  &  Co.,  23  Dupont 
SL     Repairing  done.     Prices   low. 


H.  A.  CALLENDES,    Fine  Watches,   Jewelry-,  etc. 
has  removed  to  No.  73  Fourth  Street. 


Young  Men  and  Others.— We  send  on  trial 
for  thirty  days  our  Electro- Voltaic  Belts,  Bands,  and 
Suspensories,  to  young  men  and  others  suffering  from 
weaknesses,  nervous  debility,  lost  vitality,  lost  man- 
hood, and  many  other  diseases.  We  guarantee 
speedy  cures  and  complete  restoration  of  manhood. 
Address  without  delay.  Voltaic  Belt  Co.,  Mar- 
shall, Mich. 

Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market  St,  cor. 
Stockton  (over  drug  store)  S.  F.     Office  hours,  9105. 

Canvassers  make  from  $25  to  $50  per  week  selling 
goods  for  E.  G.  Rideout  &  Co.,  10  Barclay  Street, 
New  York,     Send  for  catalogue  and  terms. 


Hackett  &  Dean,  Dentists,  No.  126  Kearny  Street, 
Thurlow  Block.     Office  hours,  9  to  4. 


Morse's  Palace  of  Art.  417  Montgomery  St. 


D.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO., 

IMPORTERS    AND     WHOLESALE 

Liquor    Dealers.    322-324    FRONT    STREET, 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


?e£RL£gs 


TRADE.  MABKf 


STARCH. 

ABSOLUTE   purity- 
unequalled  DELICACY. 

Try    it   oriee  and  you  will  use  no   other. 

W.  J.  HOUSTON  &  CO.,  Pacific  Coast  Aoehts. 

215  &  217  CALIFORNIA  STREET. 


MOSGROVE'S 

Sweepinc  Removal  Sale! 


•  Our  extensive  stock  of  Staple  and  Fancy  Dry 
Goods  is  now  being  Closed  Out,  so  that  we  may 
open  our  New  House,  14,  16,  and  18  Post  Street, 
between  Montgomery  and  Kearny,  with  a  com- 
plete New  Stock. 

This  is  golden  opportunity  for  CASH  BUYERS. 
All  Goods  marked  in  Plain  Figures,  strictly  One 
Price,  and  sold  only  for  Cash. 


IaSIIDE 
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COUTHWEST  CORNER   OF   BUSH. 

~  PROF.  De  FILIPPE  continues  to  give  personal 
instruction  in  Spanish  and  French,  by  his  easy,  practical 
method,  saving  months  of  study.  Classes  and  private  les- 
sons.    Apply  from  3  to  5  or  J  to  8  p.  m. 


FIREWORKS 

ALFRED  B.  ECKSTEIN, 

MANUFACTURER   AND   DEALER 

in  all  descriptions  of  Fireworks. 
EXHIBITION  PIECES  a  specialty.     Send  for  price 
list  before  buying  elsewhere. 


OFFICE,  NO.  10  FRONT  STREET. 

LABORATORIES— Thirteenth  Avenue  and  M  Street, 
South  San  Francisco. 


S.  MOSGROVE    <fc   BRO., 


114    AND    116    KEARNY    STREET. 


W> 


S.  P.  COLLLXS  &  CO. 

'HOLE SALE    AND    RETAIL 


dealers  in  Old  London  Dock  Brandies,  Port  Wines, 
Sherries,  and  all  the  choicest  brands  Champagne,  Apple  Jack, 
Pisco,  Arrack,  Cordials,  Liquors,  etc  320  MONTGOM- 
ERY and  511  CALIFORNIA  STREETS.  S.   F. 


RUPTURE 


Cured.  2:::::::  Invention 
cftheage.  PIERCE  A  Sox 
J04  Sac.  St. .  San  Fran.  CaL 


HOUSEKEEPERS ! 

DO  NOT  SACRIFICE  YOUR  GOODS  AT  AUCTION,  but  STORE  THEM  with  H.  WINDEL  &  CO.,  NO. 
310  STOCKTON  STREET.  Furniture,  Pianos,  Household  Goods.  Paintings,  Trunks,  etc,  well  taken  care  of.  We 
have  three  large,  airy,  brick  buildings,  and  no  rent  to  pay,  and  can  store  goods  very  moderate.  Money  advanced  on  goods 
at  one-half  per  cent,  per  month.     We  guarantee  aeainst  damage  and  moths,  and  can  give  references  dating  back  20  years. 


OFFICE^TO  LET. 

A     LARGE,    WELL-LIGHTED 

■**■  ROOM,  on  the  second  floor  of  the  ARGONAUT 
BUILDING,  suitable  for  office  purposes,  is  offered  at  the 
low  rental  of  $15  per  month.  Apply  at  the  ARGONAL'T 
OFFICE,  522  California  Street,  between  Montgomery  and 
Kearny. 


THE    NEWPORT 

SWIMMING  BATHS 

ALAMEDA. 
Second  Avenue  Station  S.  P.  C.  R.  R. 

Second  Station  from  San  Francisco. 

J.  P.  WONDERLICH,  Proprietor. 


JAMES  C.  STEELE  & 'CO. 

CHEMISTS  AND  PERFUMERS, 

Jfo.  635  Slarket  Street, 

(Palace  Hotel,) 
IMPORTERS    AND    DEALERS    IN    PER- 


fumery,  Colognes,  Fancy  Goods  Toilet  Articles,  etc 


GENUINE 

BOSTON  BAKED  BEANS 

P 


VST  RECEIVED  FROM 

F.  A.  Kennedy,  Cani  Bridgeport,  Mas-.. 


CHOICE  ENGLISH  BOOKS! 

The  undersigned  have  just  received   direct  from  LONDON,  a 
Large  Invoice  of  TERT  CHOICE  BOOKS,  in  all  departments  of 
Literature,  in  cloth  and   line  bindings,  which  they  are  offering 
to  the  public  at  TERY  LOW  PRICES.      Country  Orders  Espe 
cially  Solicited.  

M.  H.  FAY  &  CO., 


(Sncccssors  to  B.  kELLEIt  A  CO..) 


Booksellers  and  Importers, 


116  Post  Street,  San  Francisco. 


STRAW  HATS  1 1 

The  Largest  Stock  of  SUMMER  Novelties  in  STRAW  and  LIGHT 
COLORED  FELT  HATS  offered  by 

HERRMANN 


336  KEARNY  ST.,  NEAR   PINE. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


TABER,  BARKER  &  CO.  JOHN  TAYLOR  &  CO. 

!  118  and  120  Market  Street,  and  15  and  17  California  Scree 

IMPORTERS    AND     WHOLESALE]     ASS AYERS*    MATERIALS,   MINE 


GROCERS,  108  and  no  California  St.,  San  Francisco 


and  Mill  Supplies,  also  Druggists'  Gla^ware. 


A  full  stock  of  his  celebrated  Baked  Pork  and  Beans,  cooked 
in  pots  on  the  old  Yankee  principle,  and  first-class  in  every 
respects.  To  lovers  of  this  delicious  article,  we  especially 
call  attention.     For  sale  by  all  first-class  grocers. 

TITCOMB  &  CO.,  Sole  Agents, 

203  and  205  Sacramento  .Street. 


r\0  NOT  SACRIFICE    YOUR   FUR-. 

-*-^  NITURE,  PIANOS,  and  HOUSEHOLD  GOODS 
at  auction  sales,  while  you  are  boarding,  or  out  of  the  city,  but 

STORE    THEM, 

As  well  as  your  Trunks  and  Paintings,  with 

d.   H.    MOTT   &    CO., 

&47  Market  St., 

Nucleus  Block,  Second  floor. 

Large,   airy   brick   building,   with    elevator.      MONEY 
LOANED  on  valuable  goods.     Terms  moderate. 


BATHING   SEASON 

AT   SANTA    CRUZ. 

-pURNISHED   HOUSES    TO   RENT, 

and  full  information  for  strangers  and  visitors  on  ap- 
plication to  the 

REAL  ESTATE  EXCHANGE  AND  MART, 

Santa  Crnz,  Cal 


BOOKS 


J.  B.    O'CONNOR   A"   CO. 

Dealers  in 

Books,  Stationery.  Sheet 

Music,  Pianos,  A  Organs, 

23  Dnpont  St.,  S.  F. 


ZEITSKA  INSTITUTE 


923   Post    Street. 


D 


AY    AND    BOARDING     SCHOOL 

for  Young  Ladies  and  Children.     Kindergarten. 
Next  term  commences  July  20. 

MADAME   B.  ZEITSKA,  Principal. 


S.B.BOSWELL&CO 

STOCK    BROKERS, 

Removed  to  330  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco 


REVISED 

NEW  TESTAMENT! 

C.  BEACH 

107  Montgomery  Street,  opp.  OccliL 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


SOME    QUEER    "  PERSONALS." 

A  Study  of  the  Agony  Column  of  the  London  Times. 

It  was  an  excellent  idea  that  moved  Miss  Alice 
Clay  to  the  collection  and  publication  of  the  most 
curious  advertisements  which  appeared  in  the  second 
column  of  the  London  Times  between  1800  and 
1880,  the  compilation  ceasing  then,  probably,  through 
a  laudable  desire  to  spare  the  feelings  of  the  people 
now  living  who  may  have  had  a  deep  personal  in- 
terest in  some  of  the  "personals"  of  more  recent 
dates.  Four-score  years  ago  the  advertiser  was  more 
stately  and  eloquent  than  concise.  For  instance,  here 
is  a  card  from  the  Times  of  December  18,  1800  :  "If 
the  lady  who  a  gentleman  handed  into  her  carriage 
from  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  on  Wednesday,  the 
third  of  this  month,  will  oblige  the  advertiser  with  a 
line  to  Z  Z,  Spring  Garden  Coffee  House,  saying  if 
married  or  single,  she  will  quiet  the  mind  of  a  young 
nobleman  who  has  tried,  but  in  vain,  to  find  the  lady. 
The  carriage  was  ordered  to  Bond  Street.  The  lady 
may  depend  on  honor  and  secrecy.  Nothing  but  the 
most  honorable  interview  is  intended.  The  lady  was 
in  mourning,  and  sufficiently  clothed  to  distinguish 
her  for  possessing  every  virtue  and  charm  that  he 
would  make  choice  of  for  a  wife.  Deception  will  be 
detected,  as  the  lady's  person  can  never  be  forgot.' 
Four  times  in  July,  1850,  was  this  advertisement  pub- 
lished :  "The  One-Winged  Dove  must  die,  unless 
the  Crane  returns  to  be  a  shield  against  her  ene- 
mies." No  answer  was  returned  till  the  23d  and 
26th  of  November,  when  these  cards  appeared,  sug- 
gesting a  whole  tragedy:  "Somerset,  S.  B. — 
The  Mate  of  the  Dove  must  take  wing 
from  England  forever,  unless  a  material  change 
takes  place.  J.  B."  "Kent,  J.  B.— The  Mate  of 
the  Dove  bids  a  final  farewell  adieu  to  the  British 
Isles,  although  such  a  resolution  cannot  be  accom- 
plished without  poignant  grief."  A  tragedy  of  an- 
other sort  is  indicated  in  this  (November  7,  1816) : 
"  Would  Phillip  like  to  hear  of  his  mother's  death?  " 
Here  is  an  odd  one  {Octobers,  1851)  :  "TheMin 
strel  Boy,"  "  dressed  in  a  rusty  black  surtout  coat, 
common  cloth  waistcoat,  trowsers  marked  with  ink, 
and  an  old  Caen  hat,  is  urged  to  return  to  his  discon- 
solate friends.  All  will  be  forgiven,  and  Charlie  will 
give  up  the  front  room."  There  is  apparently  a  love 
story  under  these  dispatches  of  May  28-30,  1850  : 
•■  a.  W.— The  dog  Wolf  is  dead.  The  experiment 
has  succeeded.  The  Bear  mourns.  Fidus  vale 
amicus."  "A.  W. — The  Wolf  is  not  dead  but  has 
been  dangerously  ill.  Letters  are  intercepted.  I 
trust  no  one.  Break  not  your  pledge.  Communi- 
cate personally.     B ts."    Another  curious   story 

of  separated  lovers  and  Argus-eyed  guardians  is  told 
in  a  series  of  cards,  April  12,  June  24,  1856,  where  a 
lady  advertised  thrice  for  her  lover,  believing 
him  to  be  ill,  and  then  received  an  answer  direct- 
ing her  to  advertise  again  and  give  her  initials. 
But  she  warily  suspected  a  fraud,  and  announced 
her  suspicions,  while  simultaneously  the  lover 
corroborated  them  by  repudiating  the  reply 
and  arranging  for  a  safe  correspondence.  There 
are  agony  advertisements  in  all  the  languages 
— French,  (and,  as  a  rule,  very  bad  French,)  German, 
Italian,  Spanish,  Latin,  Greek.  There  are  scores  of 
them  in  cipher,  more  or  less  easy  to  read.  Thus, 
(October  28,  1870,)  there  is  a  communication  begin- 
ning :  "  E  rave  ramap  eh  ef  kve  devh  qn  cqzy,  wah- 
hav,"  which,  with  considerable  difficulty,  has  been 
deciphered  as  follows  :  Very  vexed  at  every  part  of 
your  letter.  Why  not  take  interest  in  your  appear- 
ance ?  Heiress  B .  Have  more  trust.  Shall  al- 
ways remain,  as  usual,  yours  only."  The  reply,  four 
days  later,  further  bears  out  the  theory  that  the  ad- 
vertisers had  a  marriage  in  view  :  ' '  On  prowl  and 
near  game.  Party  scrofulous,  but  got  the  brass 
Parker !  Family  very  soft,  and  come  from  Leeds. 
Make  inquiries.  Trust  is  broken  reed.  Ready  wanted 
to  swagger  withal.  Help  Jones  usually. "  Of  a  gayer 
sort  are  such  "personals"  as  these  :  May  10,  1870. 
"  Wooloomooloo.  Shout!"  June  21.  "  Wooloo- 
mooloo.  Shout  rapidly  and  royally.  Varmint  all 
vanished.  Impetuous  Popsey  impecunious."  De- 
cember 18-21-23,  1869.  "Curly  Feather — Wet  or 
dry,  must  I  never  see  you  more?  Disconsolate  um- 
brella. "  December  30.  ' '  Curly  Feather  can  not  tell. " 
"  Fat  Oxen  !  Starving  people  !  The  Fat  Oxen  are 
gone  from  their  glass  palace,  and  are  eaten  by  the 
rich ;  the  starving  people  remain  in  their  over- 
crowded fever  dens,  and  are  -being  eaten  by  dis- 
ease. Fat  Oxen  !  Starving  People  !  "  A  remark- 
able series  of  "agony"  advertisements  —  proba- 
bly the  most  singular  that  has  appeared  during  the 
century — began  in  1851,  and  appeared  continually 
till  1857;  then,  after  an  intermission,  was  resumed 
and  continued  until  1870.  The  correspondent  was  a 
Mr.  J.  E.  Wilson,  of  Ennis,  Ireland,  who  advertised 
under  some  fifty  different  names,  such  as  "  Rouge  et 
Noir,"  "  Indigo  Blue, "  "To  the  Equator,"  "Deci- 
mals to  Cheops,"  "Double  Fin,"  "Spurs  and 
Skirts,"  "Honest  Alexis,"  "My  Dearest  Alice," 
"  X,  Gamins  X.,"  etc,  His  numerous  appeals  in  the 
"agony"  columns  had  reference  now  to  the  loss  of 
his  fortune,  and  now  to  the  loss  of  his  daughter  Alice, 
who  was  taken  from  him  by  some  one  of  evil  intent. 
The  first  of  these  appeared  February  15,  1851 :  "To 
D. — Thanks  for  your  communication.  As  the  clothes 
are  ready,  I  am  ready  to  wear  them.  Always  the 
same  ;  the  bar  of  iron.  Pray  communicate. — E.  W." 
These  advertisements  in  1859  show  his  troubles  ;  Jan- 
uary 10 — "  To  Contre-coup  :  I  am  puzzled  what  to  do 
with  my  daughter  when  I  get  her.  I  had  the  guar- 
antee of  a  London  school-mistress  of  twenty-three 
years'  standing,  and  yet  she  was  not  safe.  You  know 
what  happened  to  my  money  and  papers  in  the  heart 
of  the  city  of  London."  February  7 — "  To  Contre- 
coup  :  To  terminate  this  disgraceful  business,  I  had 
made  arrangements  to  place  my  daughter  at  school 
at  Boxmoor,  Herts ;  but  I  can  not  get  her.  Now, 
what  am  I  to  do  ?  The  money  that  I  relied  on  for 
my  old  age  alienated,  my  child  lost  forever,  myself  in 
the  most  miserable  part  of  the  land  of  misery,  with  a 
miserable  salary."  Again,  February  14 — "  The  au- 
thor of  the  decimal  system  at  Her  Majesty's  Cus- 
toms, which  pours  pure  gold  every  day  into  the  coffers 
of  the  nation,  earning  a  miserable  subsistence  in  the 
worst  part  of  Paddy's  land."  April  16 — A  reward  of 
two  hundred  pounds  sterling  is  offered  for  the  return 
of  his  daughter,  Alice  Jane  Wilson.  May  9 — "I 
have  never  seen  any  of  my  money  from  the  day  I 
nobly  signed  it  away,  and  I  did  not  see  my  child  for 
five  years  ;  and  yet  I  respected  the  laws  of  humanity, 
and  you  see  the  return.  I  have  lost  my  daughter  a 
second  time."  "Ten  thousand  pounds  sterling?" 
srivs  another  advertisement ;  "  Bah,  I  claim  two  hun- 
rir.-d  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  sterling  on  eggs 
e,  to  say  nothing  of  that  costly  national  antique, 
l£  R,  Joey,)  and  on  decimals,  one  hundred  thou- 
i.irl  pounds  sterling."  The  last  of  these  advertise- 
.'  i-rc  published  in  July,  1870.    -The  American. 


THE  TUNEFUL    LIAR. 

Prehistoric    Smith. 
[Quaternary  Epoch — Post-Pliocene  Period.] 
A  man  sat  on  a  rock  and  sought 

Refreshment  from  his  thumb  ; 
A  dinotherium  wandered  by 

And  scared  him  some. 
His  name  was  Smith.     The  kind  of  rock 

He  sat  upon  was  shale. 
One  feature  quite  distinguished  him — 

He  had  a  tail. 
The  danger  past,  he  fell  into 

A  revery  austere  ; 
While  with  his  tail  he  whisked  a  fly 

From  off  his  ear. 
"  Mankind  deteriorates,"  he  said, 
"  Grows  weak  and  incomplete  ; 
And  each  new  generation  seems 

Yet  more  effete. 
Nature  abhors  imperfect  work, 

And  on  it  lays  her  ban  ; 
And  all  creation  must  despise 

A  tailless  man. 
But  fashion's  dictates  rule  supreme, 

Ignoring  common  sense ; 
And  fashion  says,  to  dock  your  tail 

Is  just  immense. 
And  children  now  come  in  the  world 

With  half  a  tail  or  less  ;    . 
Too  stumpy  to  convey  a  thought, 

And  meaningless. 
It  kills  expression.     How  can  one 

Set  forth,  in  words  that  drag, 
The  best  emotions  of  the  soul, 

Without  a  wag?" 
Sadly  he  mused  upon  the  world. 

Its  follies  and  its  woes  ; 
Then  wiped  the  moisture  from  his  eyes, 

And  blew  his  nose. 
But  clothed  in  earrings,  Mrs.  Smith 

Came  wandering  down  the  dale  ; 
And,  smiling,  Mr.  Smith  arose, 

And  wagged  his  tail. 

—David  L.  Proudfit. 

The  new  testiment. 

0  consolation  sweet  content 
we  find  in  our  new  lestiment 

for  their  tis  said 
that  his  imperial  magistry 
our  great  arch  enimy 

the  devil  is  ded. 
for  eighteen  hundred  years 
he  has  plied  us  rare  with  many  tears 

and  heaped  cols  on  our  head 
and  with  his  cunning  artful  wile 
has  chaned  us  down  in  dungons  vile 

but  now  he  is  ded. 
and  then  the  book  dos  plainly  tell 
their  is  no  such  a  place  as  hell 

but  pleasant  climes  instead 
whare  we  may  safly  padle  ore 
without  a  preast  to  guid  the  ore 

the  devil  is  ded 
Ed.  "Argonaut." — Will  you  please  publish  this 

poetry  in  your  paper,  and  oblige . 

Suisun,  Cal.,  June  1881. 

Maiden  Maria. 
Said  Henry,  "Really,  Maria, 
In  my  heart  you've  illumined  a  fire 

Which  has  burnt  through  my  breast, 

And  my  shirt,  and  my  vest, 
And  causes  me  agony  dire." 

To  which  replied  haughty  Maria  : 
"  If  indeed  to  my  hand  you  aspire, 

1  think,  sir,  you'd  best 
Buy  a  new  shirt  and  vest, 

And  my  aims  are  consid'rably  higher." 

But  Henry  he  wasn't  daunted, 
From  his  love  he  was  not  to  be  taunted, 
So  he  took  off  his  coat, 
Said  his  prayers,  cut  his  throat, 
And  her  bedside  perpetually  haunted. 

The  consequence  was  that  the  maiden 
With  remorse  became  heavily  laden, 
So  she  lay  down  and  cried, 
Turned  her  toes  up  and  died, 
While  her  ma  played  a  nocturne  from  Haydn. 
—  Unknown  Liar. 

Burdett's   Versettes. 
There  was  an  old  fellow  in  Kenton, 
Who  fought  at  the  battle  of  Trenton  ; 

When  the  battle  was  done 

This  son  of  a  gun, 
Made  tracks  down  the  turnpike  for  Kenton. 

There  was  a  young  lawyer  named  Jim, 

Who  thought  the  "  Full  Moons  "  was  a  hymn ; 

So  he  sang  it  in  church, 

But  old  Deacon  Birch 
Kicked  him  out  of  the  choir  "  ka-blim  !  " 

There  was  a  young  man  of  Mount  Pleasant, 
He  loaded  his  gun  for  a  pheasant  ; 

But  when  he  let  loose 

He  crippled  a  goose, 
And  they  ridiculed  him  most  incessant. 

One  pay  day,  a  man  in  Altoona, 
He  ordered  a  three-masted  schoonah  ; 
When  the  clock  struck  eleven 
He  had  just  swallowed  seven, 
And  was  wishing  he'd  started  out  sooneh. 

There  was  a  young  man  in  the  shops, 
He  attended  three  picnics  and  hops  ; 

He  declared  that  he  felt 

Very  well ;  but  he  smelt 
Like  a  barrel  of  arnica  drops.      — Hawkeye. 

Under  the  Greenwood  Tree. 

In  Huntington  lived  Robin  Hood; 

His  home  was  in  the  good  greenwood. 

He  hunted  lions,  taggers,  bear, 

Girafts,  and  wolves,  and  snakes,  and  hares. 

His  wishes,  whims,  and  words  were  law  ; 

He  wanted  everything  he  saw. 

Whate'er  he  wanted,  that  he  had  ; 
"  Oh,  give  me  room,"  he  said  ;  "  I'm  bad." 

He  always  was  upon  the  shoot, 

And  carried  razors  in  his  boot. 

And  oft  he  murmured  in  his  sleep  : 
"  Go  way  f'um  me,  I'll  cut  you  deep." 

He  lived  full  fat — that  was  his  way- 

And  changed  his  shirt  three  times  a  day. 

—  Very  Old  English  Ballad. 


S.R.  RHODES 

Under  the  Occidental  Hotel, 

MERCHANT  TAILOR 

Linen   and   Colored   Shirts 

And  Flannel  Underwear, 

MADE     TO      ORDER. 


THUNDER  POWDER  COMFY. 

OFFICE, 

606   Montgomery  St.,  Room  4. 

WM.  SHERMAN President 

C.  M.  OAKLEY Secretary 

CHARLES  DE  LACY m General  Manager 


BOARD    OF    DIRECTORS. 

WM.  SHERMAN,  GEO.  W.  PRESCOTT, 

F.  MV  PIXLEY,  E.  G.  WA1TE, 

W.  W.  DODGE,  CHAS.  DE  LACY, 

WM.  M.  STEWART. 


This  Company  offers  to  the  public  a  new  explosive — an 
entirely  new  invention,  powerful,  cheap,  and  safe,  and  in 
every  respect  superior  to  any  other  explosive  now  in  use. 

The  Officers  of  the  Company  will  take  pleasure  in  com- 
municating to  miners,  and  others  desiring  to  experiment  with 
the  same,  full  particulars  by  mail,  or  personal  ex  jlanation 


Hungabt 


LAXATIVE. 


THE     BEST 

AND 
CHEAPEST 

3fanos 

"  THE    RICHEST     OF     NATURAL 
APERIENT   WATERS." 

Baron  Liebig. 

"SPEEDY,  SURE,  &  GEMLE." 

Dr.  Roberts,  Univ.  Coll.  Hosp. , 

London,  England. 

Ordinary  Dose,  a  Wineglassful  be/or:  breakfast. 
Of  all  Druggists  and  Alincral  Water  Dealers. 

FOR  SALE   BY 

RUHL  BROTHERS 

522  Montgomery  Street, 

SAN    FRANOISCO. 


PACIFIC  ROLLING  MILL  GO. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Manufacturers  of 

Railroad  and  Merchant  Iron 

Car  and  Locomotive  Axles  and  Frames,  and  Hammered 
Iron  of  every  description.  Rolled  Beams,  Angle,  Channel, 
and  T  Iron,  Bridge,  and  Machine  Bolts,  Lag  Screws,  Nuts, 
Washers,  etc.  Steamboat  Shafts,  Cranks,  Pistons,  Connect- 
ing Rods,  etc.,  etc.     Highest  price  paid  for  Scrap  Iron. 

OFFICE.    202    MARKET    STREET. 


ALASKA 

COMMERCIAL  CO. 


No.  310  Sansome  Street 


WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS 


WILLIAMS,     DIMOND    &    CO. 

SHIPPING   AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

Union   Building,   Junction   Market  and  Pine   Streets,   San 

Francisco. 

A  GENTS  FOR  PACIFIC  MAIL  S.  S. 

^^  Co.  ;  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co.  ;  The  Cunard 
Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co. ;  The  Hawaiian  Line  ;  The  China 
Traders'  Insurance  Co.,  Limited;  The  Marine  Insurance 
Co.  of  London  ;  The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works ;  The 
Glasgow  Iron  Co.  ;  Nich.  Ashton  &  Son's  Salt. 


NATHANIEL   CURRY   &   BRO. 

113  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco, 

Importers  and  Dealers  in 

Shot-Gijns,  Rifles,  and  Pistols. 

Remington,  Winchester,  and   Ken- 
nedy Repeating  Rifles. 

Colts'  and    Smith  &  Wesson    Pistols.       Sole  Agents  for 
Sharp's  Rifle  Company. 


ESTABLISHED    1852. 

A.  P.  HOTALING  &  CO. 

Sole  Agents  for  the  J.  H.  CUTTER 

OLD  BOURBON  WHISKY, 

And  Importers  of 

FINE   WINES    AND    LIQUORS, 
429  and  431  Jackson  Street.         San  Francisco. 


[RA    P.    RANKIN. 


A.    P.    BRAVTON 


PACIFIC   IRON   WORKS 

RANKIN,   BRAYTON    &   CO., 

137  to  133  First  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Mining  Machinery  of  all  kinds,   Sugar  Mills,  Engines — 
both  Marine  and  Stationary,  Boilers,  etc.,  etc 


GEO.   W.    PRESCOTT.  IRVING   M.    SCOTT.  H.  T.  SCOTT. 

UNION    IRON  WORKS 

PRESCOTT,  SCOn  &  CO. 

(Oldest  and  most  extensive  Foundry  on  the  Pacific  Coast.) 

Cor.  First  and  Mission  Sts., 

P.  O.  Box,  2128.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


JOS.  F.  FORDERER, 

Manufacturer  of 

Galvanized    Iron    Cornices, 

Chimney  Tops  and   Iron  Skylights, 

Metal  and  Slate  Roofing, 

53  BEALE  STREET. 

George  Campbell.  E.  D.  Heatle\ 

DICKSON,  DeWOLF  &  CO., 
Shipping  and  Commission  merchants 

412  AND  414  BATTERY  ST., 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 


CALIFORNIA 


■I  ■  ..  V    ■    ,.    .  RBunpleitndCktAlogueofbutsen 

FREE  a.-ggr.aaikBt'M 


fftyf /f  a  week  in  your  own  town.    Terms  and  $5  outfit  free 
~P  vu    Address  H    HAIXETT  &  CO.,  Portland,  -Maine 


THE 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  REFINERY 

SAN    FRANCISCO, 

MANUFACTURERS    OF   ALL 

Classes  of  Refined  Sugars,  including  Loaf  Sugar 
for  export. 

C.  ADOLPHE  £OW,  President.^ 

Office— 208  California  Street. 


CHARLES  R.  ALLEN 


Wholesale 
and  Retail 
Dealer   in 


COAL: 


Order  for  House 

or  Office  by 
Telephone  308. 

Agent  Plttsbnrg  Coal  Sibling  Company. 

118    and    120    Beale    Street.   S.  F. 

PAYOT,  UPHAM&CO 

Stationers,  Booksellers, 

Commercial  Printers, 

and  Blank  Book  manufacturers, 

204-  Sansome  Street,  near  Pine. 


H.  L.  DODGE L.  H.  SWEENEY J.  E.  RUGGLRS 

DODGE,  SWEENEY  &  CO. 

IMPORTERS, 

Wholesale  Provision  Dealers, 

AND.... 

COMMISSION    MERCHANTS, 

Nos.  114  and  116  Market,  and  n  and  13  California  Sts. 

California  Sugar  Refinery. 

OFFICE,      -      -       -      215  Front  St. 
WORKS,    Eighth  and  Brannan    ts. 

C.  SPRECKELS,  President, 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS,  Vice-President, 

A.   B.  SPRECKELS,  Secretary. 

HUNTINGTON,  HOPKINS  &  CO., 

IMPORTERS  OF 

Hardware,  Iron,  Steel,  and  Coal. 

Junction  Bnsh  and  Market  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 
52  to  58  K  Street,  Sacramento. 


J.  91.  BUFFINGTON, 

MINING     SECRETARY 

309  California  Street,  between  Sansome  and  Batten',  second 

floor,  Over.rF.tna  Insurance  Co.,  San  Francisco 

Residence,  137  Silver  Street, 


THE       ARGONAUT. 
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RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


Time   Schedule,    Thursday,    May    I9tli,    1881. 

TRAINS  LEAVE,  AND  ARE  DUE  TO  ARRIVE  AT 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  AS  FOLLOWS  : 


9.30  A.  M 


)  p. 


*4.oo  P.  M, 

8.00  A.  M. 
3.30  H.  M. 
8.00  A.  M. 

*4.oo  p.  m. 

g.30  A.   M. 

4-3°  P-    " 

9.30  A.  M. 

8.00  A.  M, 
^4.00  P.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 
"3.30  P.  M, 
J8.00  A.  M. 

9.30  A.  M. 

S.OO  A.  M. 

5,00  P.  M. 

9.30  A.  M. 
"4.00  P.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 
IO.OO  A.  M. 

3.30  P.  M. 

5.30  P.   M. 

S.OO  A.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

3.30  P.  M. 
v4.00  P.  M. 

S.OO  A.  M. 

3.00  I'.   M. 


8.00  A.  M. 

9.30  A.  M. 

3.30  P.  M. 
*4.00  P.  M. 

3.30  P.  M. 

8.  OO  A.  M. 
•3.30  P,  M. 


DESTINATION. 


.Antioch  and  Martinez.. 


.Calistogaand  Napa.. 


Deming  and  )_  Express 

East ,  Emigrant 

El  Paso,  Texas 

Gait  and  (via  Livermore.. 
Stockton  )  via  Martinez. . . . 
lone  . 


.  Knight's  Landing 

"      (JSundays  only) 

.  Los  Angeles  and  South 

.  Livermoie  and  Nites 


.  Madera  and  Yosemite. 


Marysville  and  Chico 

Niles(see  also  Livermore&N  iles) 

Ogden  and  )  Express 

East ,  Emigrant 

Redding  and  Red  Bluff 

Sacramento,  )  via  Livermore... 

Colfax,    and  !*  via  Benicia 

Alta ;  via  Benicia 

Sacramento  River  Steamers.... 
San  Jose  and  Nites 


.  Vallejo. 


.Virginia  City- 
.Woodland. 


3-35  P-  m- 

*I0.05  A.  M. 

*I2.35  P.   M. 

7.35  P.  M. 

11.35  A.M. 

7-35  P.  M- 

*I0.05  A.  M. 
3.35  P.  M. 
3.05  A.  H. 

3-35  P-  M. 

5-35  P-  M- 
J  12-35  P.  M. 

5-35  P-  M. 
*n.35  A.  11. 

III. 35  A.M. 

3-35  P-  M. 
5-35  P-  *'• 
8.35  A.M. 
3-35  P-  M. 
*I2.35  P-  M- 
7-35  P-  M. 
4.05  p.  M. 
11.35  A.  M. 
6.05  A.  M. 
7.35  P-  «• 
5-35  P-  M- 
7.35  p.  M. 

II.35  A.  M. 
*6.O0  A.  M. 

4.05  P.   M. 

9-35  A.  M. 

7-35  P-  M. 

3-35  P-  M. 
>I0.05  A.  M. 

*I2.35  P.  M. 
11-35  A.  M. 
II.35  A.  M. 
*7-35  P-  M. 
*7-35  P-  m. 


Train  leaving  San  Francisco  at  9.30  a.  m. 
Pacific  Express  from  "  Ogden  "  at  San  Pablo  ; 
Express  from  "Deming"  at  Byron. 


ihould    meet 

also,  Pacific 


FROM    SAN    FRANCISCO.  DAILY. 
To  EAST  OAKLAND— "t6.io,  +7.30,   t8-3o,  19.30,  10.30, 

11.30,  12.30,  1.30,    t3-3o,   14.30,    +5.30,    t6,3o,  7.00,  8.10, 

9.20,  10.40,  *ii-45 
(t Running  through  to  Alameda,  Sundays  excepted.) 
To  ALAMEDA  Direct--7,oo,  8.00,  9.00,  10.00,  11. 00,  12.00 

1. 00,  2.00,  3.00,  4.00,  5.00,  6,00,    *7-oo,  8.10,  9.20,  10.40 

*ii-45. 
To  BERKELEY — 7.30,  8.30,  9.30,  10.30,  11.30,    1.00,  3.00 

4.00,  5.00,  6.90,  *6-3o. 
To  WEST  BERKELEY— *6.io,  8.00,   io.oo,    12.00,       30 

3.30,  4.30,  5.30,  *6.3o. 

TO   SAN    FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 
From  EAST  OAKLAND— *s. to,   *5-so,   6.40,  +7.44,       44 

19.44,    tio.44,  11.44,  12-44.    1-44,   2.44,    t3-44,  t4-+4-  tS-44 

+6.44,  t7-50,  9.00,  10.20. 

(tStarting  20  minutes  earlier  from  Alameda,  Sundays  ex- 
cepted.) 
From   ALAMEDA  Direct — *5-oo,   *5.4o,  6.25,  7.00,  8.00 

9.00,  10.00,    11.00,   12.00,  1. 00,  3.00,  4.00,  5.00,  6.00,  "7.20 

8.40,0.55. 
From  BERKELEY — *5.4o,  ^6.30,    7.30,    8,30.  9.30,   10.30 

11.30,   1. 00.  3.00,  4.00,  5.00,  6.00. 
-from  WEST  BERKELEY— '5.40,  *6.3o,  8.00.  10.00,  12.00 

*i-3o»  3-3o,  4-30.  5-3°,  '6.30. 


CREEK  ROUTE. 
From    SAN  FRANCISCO— "7.15,   9.15,   11.15,  «S,  3-i5 

5.15- 
From  OAKLAND— ^6.15,  S.15,  10.15,  12.15  2.15,4.15. 


All  trains  run  daily  except  when  star  (*')  denotes  Sundays 
excepted. 


"  Official  schedule  Time"  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co. 
Jewelers,  101  and  103  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F. 


A.  N.  TOWNE, 

General  Sup't. 


T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Ag't. 


ASSESSMENTS   AND  DIVIDENDS. 


Silver  hill  mining  company. 

Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.  Location  of  works,  Gold  Hill,  Storey  County, 
Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  7th  day  of  May,  1SS1,  an  assess- 
ment, No.  15,  of  25  cents  per  share,  was.  levied  upon  the 
•■capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately,  in 
United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of 
the  Company,  Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Mont- 
gomery Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  tenth  (10th)  day  of  June,  iSSi,  will  be  de- 
linquent, and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and  un- 
less payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Tuesday, 
the  28th  day  of  June,  1881,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assess- 
ment, together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of 
sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

W.  E.  DEAN,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


TJlVIDEND    NOTICE.— OFFICE    Of 

~^"^  the  Standard  Consolidated  Mining  Company,  San 
Francisco,  June  2,  1881.  —  At  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  above-named  Company,  held  this  day, 
dividend  No.  29,  of  Seventy-five  Cents  (75c.) per  share  was 
declared,  payable  on  Monday,  June  13th,  1881,  at  the 
office  in  this  city,  or  at  the  Farmers'  Loan  and  Trust  Com- 
pany in  New  York. 

WM.  WILLIS,   Secretary. 
Office— Room    No.   29,   Nevada  Block,    No.    309   Mont- 
gomery Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


Apollinans 

"THE  QUEEN  OF  TABLE  WATERS." 

British  Medical  Journal. 

"  A    necessity  at  every  Table  and  at 
every  Bar''        New  York  Tribune. 
ANNUAL  SALE,  9  MILLIONS. 

Of  all  Grocers,  Druggists,  &  Min.  Wat.  Dealers. 

BEWARE    OP    IMITATIONS. 

FUK   SAL.E,   UV 

RUHL  BROTHERS 

522  Montgomery  Street, 
SAN    FRANCISCO. 


RASLROAD    TRAVEL. 


9^9>  RAI  LHOAD.^  jig 

BROAD    GAUGE. 

SUMMER  ARRANGEMEN1 

Commencing  Saturday,  June  4,  1881,   and  until  fur- 
ther NOTICE. 

Passenger  trains  will  leave  San  Francisco,  from  Passenger 
Depot  on  Townsend  Street,  between  Third  and  Fourth 
Streets,  as  follows: 

8QA    A.  M.  DAILY  for  San  Jose  and  Way  Stations. 
.  OVf    Returning,  arrives  S.  F.  3.36  P.  M. 
JtSTStages   for   Pescadero  (via   San  Mateo)  connect  with 
this  train  only. 

9QA  A.  M.  SUNDAYS  ONLY,  for  San  Jose  and 
.0"Way  Stations.   Returning  arrives  S.  F.  8  15,  P.M. 

~1  A  /i  A  A'  M-  Dai!y  (Monterey  and  Soledad  Through 
J-\jmrxAj  Train  for  San  Jose,  Gilroy,  (Hollister  and 
Tres  Pinos.)  Pajaro,  Castroville,  Monterey,  Salinas,  Soledad, 
and  Way  Stations.     (Returning,  arrives  S.  F.  6.00  P.  M.) 

At  Pajaro  the  Santa  Cruz  Railroad  connects  with  this 
train  for  Aptos,  Soquel  and  Santa  Cruz. 

&£?  Stage  connections  made  with  this  train.  (Pescadero 
stages  via  San  Mateo  excepted.) 

3QA  P-  M.  DAILY,  Sundays  excepted,  "Monte- 
•  O"  rey  and  Santa  £rl-z  Express,"  for  San  Ma- 
teo, Redwood,  Menlo  Park,  Santa  Clara,  San  Jose,  Gil- 
roy, (Hollister  and  Tres  Pinos,)  Pajaro,  Castroville,  (Sali- 
nas,) and  Monterey.  Returning,  arrives  S.  F.  10.02  A.  M. 
At  Pajaro  the  Santa  Cruz  railroad  connects  with  this  train 
for  Aptos,  Soquel  and  Santa  Cruz. 

I'ASSENGERS  BY  THIS  TRAIN   ARRIVE  AT 
Hotel  del  Monte,  Monterey,..  .7.05  p.  M. — 3I1.  35m  )  From 
Santa  Cruz 7.26  p.  M. — 3I1,  56m)  S.  F. 

4rt  pr   P.   M.  Daily  Express  for  San  Jose   and  prin- 
./WO  cipal  Way  Stations.     Returning,    arrives    S.    F. 
9.03  A.  M. 
Set  Sundays  only  this  train  stops  at  all  Way  Stations. 

5     1  t  P-  M.  Daily,  Sundays  excepted,  for  Menlo  Park 
■  JLO  a°d  Way  Stations.     Returning  arrive  at  S.  F.  at 
8. 10  A.  M. 

6QA  P.  M.   DAILY  for   Menlo  Park  and  Way  Sta- 
•  O"  tions.     Returning,  arrives  S.  F.  6.40  A.  M. 

SPECIAL    RATES    TO    MONTEREY,  APTOS,    SO- 
QUEL AND  SANTA  CRUZ: 
SINGLE  TRIP   TICKETS  to  any  above  points..  .$3  50 
EXCURSION   TICKETS  (ROUND  TRIP),  to  any 
of  above  points  sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sunday  morn- 
ings, good  for  return  until   following  Monday  inclu- 
sive  $5  00 

SPECIAL  ROUND  TRIP  SEASON  TICKETS. 
Good  for  return  until  October  31,  1881. 

San  Francisco  to  Monterey  and  return $6  00 

San  Francisco  to  Monterey  and  Santa  Cruz,  inclusive, 

and  return $7  00 

SPECIAL  NOTICE. 

The  well-known  PACIFIC  GROVE  RETREAT,  at 
Monterey,  is  now  open  for  the  reception  of  visitors,  tour- 
ists and  "  campers."  This  popular  resort  has  been  entirely 
refitted  by  its  present  owners  (the  "Pacific  Improvement 
Company")  with  new  furniture,  tents,  etc.  Circulars  giving 
full  information  as  to  rates,  terms,  etc.,  can  be  had  on  ap- 
plication to  any  Station  Agent  on  the  line  of  the  Central 
or  Southern  Pacific  Railroad. 

Also,  EXCURSION  TICKETS  to  San  Jose  and  inter- 
mediate points,  sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sunday  mornings, 
good  for  return  until  following  Monday  inclusive. 

Ticket    Offices — Passenger  Depot,   Townsend    Street, 
and  No.  ?.  New  Montgomery  Street,  Palace  Hotel. 
A.  C.  EASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.  Asst.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 

SOUTHERN    DIVISIONS. 

B3T  Passengers  for  Los  Angeles  and  intermediate  points, 
as  also  Yuma  and  all  points  east  of  the  Colorado  River,  will 
take  the  cars  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  via  OAK- 
LAND, leaving  SAN  FRANCISCO  via  Ferry  Landing, 
Market  Street,  at  9.30  a.  m.  daily,  (S.  P.  Atlantic  Express 
Train.) 

OOU7H  PACIFIC  COAST  R.  R. 
*~^  New  Route — Narrow  Gau°e. 


SUMMER       ARRANGE  M  EN  T 


Commencing    APRIL  4,     18S1,  Boats  and   Trains    will 
leave  San  Francisco  from   Ferry  Landing,  foot  of  Market 
trect,  as  follows : 

J  2fl  A.  lM.  DAILY,  for  Alameda,  West  San  Leandro, 
O.OC  West  San  Lorenzo,  Russel's,  Mt.  Eden,  Alvarado, 
Hall's,  Newark,  Mowry's,  Alviso,  Agnew's,  Santa  Clara, 
San  Jose,  Lovelady's,  Los  Gatos,  Alma,  Wright's,  Glen- 
wood,  Dougherty's  Mill,  Felton,  Big  Tree  Grove,  Summit 
and  Santa  Cruz. 

?2^  P.  M.,  Daily,  for  Santa  Cruz  and  all  intermediate 
'Ju  Stations. 
j    -2f\  P-  M.,  Daily,  Sundays  excepted,  for  San  Jose  and 
T'J       all  intermediate  points. 

SS3T  In  Alameda,  all  Through  Trains  will  stop  at  Park 
Street  and  Pacific  Avenues  only. 

Stages   connect  at   Los  Gatos  with   8:30   a.  m.  and 
i".  m.  trains  for  Congress  Springs  and  Saratoga. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS 
Sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  good  until  Monday  follow- 
ing, inclusive,  to  San  Jose  and  return,  $2.50;  Santa  Cruz 
and  return,  $5. 

OAKLAND  AND  ALAMEDA  FERRY. 
Ferries  and  Local  Trains  leave  : 

San  Francisco  for  Oakland  and  Alameda—  *6. 35, 
7-35,  8.30,  9-30,  10.30  11.30  a.  M.  11230,  r.30,  2.30, 
3.30,   4.30,   5-30,  6.30,  7.30,  8.30,  and  11,30  p.  M. 

From  Corner    Fourteenth  and  Webster  Streets, 

Oakland — *6.co,  '7.00,  8.00,  8.50,  9.50,  10.50,  tn.50,  a.m 

12.50,  1.50,  2.50,  3.50,  4.50,  5.50,  6.50  and  9.50  p.  m. 

From  High  Street,  Alameda—  '5.45,  '6.45,  7.45,  8. 38, 

9-35,   10.35,  fn,35  A.  M.     12.35,1.35,   =.35,   3.35,  4.35, 

5-35.6.35,  and  9.35    p.  M. 

t  Saturdays  aud  Sundays  only. 
*  Daily,  Sundays  excepted. 
Up-town  ticket  offices,  20S  Montgomery  Street.     Baggage 
checked  at  hotels  and  residences. 

Through  Trains  arrive  at  San  Francisco  at  y.35  and  10.35 
A.  M.,  and  6.35  P.   M. 

F.  W.  B0WEN,  G.  H.  WAGGONER, 

Superintendent.  Gen.  Pass.  Ajeent. 


GOLD  MEDAL  AWARDED  the 
Author.  A  new  and  great  Medical 
Work,  warranted  the  best  and  cheap- 
est, indispensable  to  every  man,  enti- 
tled "The  Science  of  Life,  or  Self- 
Preservation ;"  bound  in  the  finest 
French  muslin,  embossed,  full  gilt,  300 
pp.,  contains  beautiful  steel  en; 
ings,  125  prescriptions,  price  only 
sent  by  mail  ;  illustrated  sample  6  cts. 
Tr>fflW  mnVOT'TT,Send  now.  Address  Peabody  Medi- 
JLNUW  lal0L-Lr.Cal  Institute,  or  Dr.  W.  H.  Parker, 
No,  4  Bulfinch  street,  Boston. 


S£ 


steamer  travel. 


DACIFIC    MAIL    STEAMSHIP    CO. 

The  Steamships  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  SAN 
FRANCISCO,  during  the  year  1881,  as  follows  :  From 
Wharf,  corner  of  First  and  Brannan  Streets,  for  YOKO 
HAMA  and  HONG  KONG,  at  2  p.  m.: 

City  of  Tokio,  City  of  Peking, 

August   2,  June  18, 

October  20.  September  3. 

Connecting  at  YOKOHAMA  with  steamers  of  the  MITSU 
BISHI  CO.  for  H1OG0,  NAGASAKl.and  SHANGHAE. 
Excursion  Tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  Special  Rates. 
FOR  SYDNEY  AND  AUCKLAND,  via  HONOLU- 
LU, at  2  p.  m.,  or  immediately  on  arrival  of  English  mails  : 
Zealandia,   City  of  Sydney.  Australia.  City  of  New  Yor'c 

June  4,  July  2,  July  30, 

August  27.  September  24.  October  22.  November  19. 
Round-the- World  Trip,  via  New  Zealand  and  Australia,  $650. 
FOlt  NEW  YORK,  via  PANAMA,  at  12  o'clocl- 
noon,  on  4th  and  19th  of  every  month,  taking  Passengers 
and  Freight  for  Mexican,  Central  American,  and  South 
American  ports  ;  for  Havana  and  all  West  India  ports;  for 
Liverpool,  London,  and  Southampton  ;  for  St.  Nazarie,  and 
for  Hamburg,  Bremen,  and  Antwerp. 

WILLIAMS,  DIMOND  &  CO.,  Gen.  Agts. 


QCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMFANY   , 

—  FOR  — 

JAPAN    AND    CHINA, 

Leave  Wharf,  Cor.  First  and  Brannan  Streets,  at  2  p.  m.,  for 
YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 

GAELIC,       OCEANIC,       BELGIC. 

Saturday,  June  11 

Friday,  July  1.  Tuesday,  July  19.    Friday,  Aug.  ly. 

Saturday,  Sep.  17.       Thursday,  Oct.  6.    Friday,  Nov,  4. 
Saturday,  Dec.  3.        Wednesday,  Dec.  21. 
Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.'s  General  Offices,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  202 
Market  Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen"l  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD,  President. 


P 


ACIFIC   COAST  STEAMSHIP    CO 


Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway  Wharf 
for  PORTLAND  (Oregon),  ev;ry  five  days,  direct,  and  for 
LOS  ANGELES,  SANTA  BARBARA,  SANTA  CRUZ, 
SAN  DIEGO,  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO,  and  other  Northern 
and  Southern  Coast  Ports,  leaving  San  Francisco  about 
every  third  day.. 

For  day  and  hour  of  sailing,  see  the  Company's  advertise- 
ment in  the  San  Francisco  daily  papers. 
Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  St.,  near  Pine. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  Agents. 
No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


FOR   SITKA 


The  U.  S.  Mail  Steamship 

CALIFORNIA, 

CAPT.  JAMES  CARROLL, 

ILL  SAIL  FROM  PORT  TO  WNS- 

end,  Washington  Territory,  for  Sitka,  Alaska,  on 
the  1st  day  of  April,  and  on  the  1st  day  of  each  succeeding 
month  in  1881. 

For  freight  or  passage,  apply  to  the  purser  on  board. 

March*.  1S81.  P.  B.  CORNWALL. 


W 


BANKING. 


q-HE   NEVADA   BANK 

J-  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Capital  paid  up $3,000,000 

Reserve j  U.  S.  Bonds 4,000 poo 

Agency  a     New  York 62  Wall  Street 

Agency  at  Virginia,  Nevada. 


Buys  and  sells  Exchange  and  Telegraphic  Transfers. 

Issues  Commercial  and  Travelers'  Credits. 

This  Bank  has  special  facilities  for  dealing  in  bullion. 


INSURANCE. 


7 


HE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


Capital. * $3,000,000 

William  Alvord President. 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

Byron  Murray,  Jr Assistant  Cashier 

AGENTS— New  York,  Agency  of  the  Bank  of 
California;  Boston,  Treniont  National  Bank; 
Chicago,  l  n  ion  National  Bank  ;  St.  Louis,  Boat- 
men's Savings  Bank ;  New  Zealand,  the  Bank  of 
New  Zealand ;  London,  N.  .11.  Bethsckild  A. 
Sens;  China,  Japan,  India,  and  Australia,  the 
Oriental  Bank  Corporation. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre 
spondents  in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Berlin,  Bremen, 
Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Antwerp,  Amsterdam,  St. 
Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Christiana,  Locarno, 
Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shanghae,  Yo- 
kohama. 

ANGLO-GALIFORNIAN  BANK 

LIMITED. 

Subscribed  Capital,     -  $3,000,000 

Paid  Up  Capital,       -  ■  1,500,000 

Reserve  Fund,        -       -  •  225,000 

F.  F.  LOW,  >M  P.  N.  LILIENTHAL, 

J.  STEINHART,  J  luanaSers-  Cashier. 

Draws  exchange  on  the  principal  points  in  the  United 
States,  Canada,  Europe,  Japan,  China,  India,  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  2nd  Hawaiian  Islands. 

Issues  Commercial  and  Traveler's  credits,  available  n  any 
part  of  the  world.  Also,  deals  in  bullion,  and  does  a  gen- 
eral banking  business. 


ORGANIZED    1861. 

Capital,    •    -    ■     $600,000.00 

Re-Insurance  Reserve,     $?!>,542.03 
Reserve  for  unpaid  losses,  15,900.00 
NET   SURPLUS   over  all 
liabilities,      ■      ■      ■      144,562.40 

Total  Assets,      -      $840,004.43 


C.  T.  HOPKINS,  Pres.        L.  L.  BROMWELL,  V-Pres 
ZENAS  CROWELL,  Sec.  E.  T.  BARNES,  Ass.    Sec. 
A.   C.  DONNELL,  City  Fire   Surveyor. 
CAPT.   D.  F.   HUTCHINGS,   Marine  Surveyor. 


-J^HE   STATE    INVESTMENT  AND 

*■        INSURANCE  CO.,  of  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
FIRE  AND   HAKIM:. 

STATEMENT  JANUARY  i,  1881. 

Cash  Capital $200,000  00 

Reserve  for  Reinsurance 99>743  59 

Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses 9,004  42 

Net  Surplus 57.52$  53 

Total  Assets $366,276  54 

Income  for  year  1880 $228,113  8z 

Losses  paid  during  year  1880 $109,400  42 

Lossess  paid  since  organization $1,118,176  28 

We  are  also  Agents  of  the  following  Companies  : 
MEW    HAMPSHIRE    HRE    BNSLRANCE    CO.,  of 
Manchester,  N.  H. 

Assets,  January  1,  1881 $585,334  ao 

PACIFIC  FIRE  LNSLRANCE  CO.  of  New  York. 

Assets,  January  1,  1881 $722,319  53 

United  Assets  of  Company  and  Agencies $1,673,930  27 

officers: 
A.  J.  Bryant,  President.     Richard  Ivers,  Vice-President. 

Chas.  H.  Cushing,  Secretary. 
Office,  31$  and  ■.-.'o  Sausome  St.,  San  Francisco. 


BRITISH    AND    FOREIGN 

marine  Insurance  Co.,  Limited. 

Capital  Subscribed $3,000,000 

Capital  Paid  Up 1,000,000 

Cash  Reserve  Fond  (in  addition  to  capital)  1,031,741 


Pacific  Department 
LONDON  AND  LANCASHIRE 

Fire  Insurance  Company, 

OF  LIVERPOOL. 

Capital $1,500,000 

Cash  Assets 1,S2G,!>13 


MANCHESTER 
Fire   Insurance  Company, 

OF  MANCHESTER. 

Capital $5,000,000 

Cash  Assets 1,288,367 


BALFOUR,    GUTHRIE    &    CO. 

General  Agents. 

GEO.   W.  SPENCER,     -      -     MANAGER. 
3Iti  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 


COMMERCIAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CALA, 
FIRE   AND    MARINE. 

Principal  office,  405  California  Street.  San  Francisco 
JOHN  H.  WISE,  President. 
CHAS.  A.  LATON.  Secretary. 


TTOME  MUTUAL 
JiJ-  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

406  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Capital. .  .(Paid  up  in  Gold). .  .$300,000  00 
Assets,  Jan.  1,  1SS0 591,106  34. 

PRESIDENT J.  F.  HOUGHTON. 

VICE-PRESIDENT L.  L.  BAKER. 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R.   STORY 


IMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE   CO., 

of  London.     Instituted  1803. 
LONDON  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION  of  Lon- 
don.    Establishad  1720. 
A0RTtf£RN  ASSURANCE  COMPANV  of  London 

and  Aberdeen.     Establiscd  1S36. 
QUEEN  INSURANCE  COMPANYoS  Liverpool.    Es- 
tablished 1857. 

Aggregate  Capital $87,092,750 

Aggregate  Assets 41, SHti, '.fi'.i 

A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued  on  tlie  Pa- 
cific Coast.  W.   LANE    BOOKER, 
ROBT.  DICKSON,  Manager.  Agent  and  Attorney. 
Pacific  Branch  Office,  S.  E.  Corner  California  and  Mont- 
gomery Streets,  (Safe  Deposit  Building,)  San  Francisco. 


$72 


a  week.    $12  a  day  at  home  easily  m.-v 
fit  free.     Address  TRUE  &  CO.,  A 


$5 


to  $20  per  day  at  home.     Sampits  wc  1 
dress  STINSON  &  CO.,  Portland, 
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Money  to  loan  by  the  Pacific  Bank. 
E.  H.  McDonald, 

President, 

Sua  Irancisco, 

CAI_ 

TEstaEiisliea 

1863. 

Capital  StocTt 
si.ooo.ooo.oo. 

'Surplus  40 7.94 2. 1  7. 

San  Francisco,  Cat. 

The  large  amount  of  money  loaned  by  this 
Bank  on  wheat,  barley,  flour,  wool,  etc, 
d  wring  the  past  season,  Is  being:  rapidly 
repaid,  this,  with  the  steady  increase  in 
oar  deposits  is  causing  an  accmnnlatlon 
of  coin  in  onr  vaults. 

We  are  prepared  to  malce  loans  in  onr 
usual  way,  at  reasonable  rates  of  interest, 
and  would  be  pleased  to  entertain  any 
proposition  presented  to  us. 

K.If.  McDONAI-D,  President 

Boston  and  California 

DRESS  JREFORM 

yrrORTHUNDERGARMENTSiSPE- 

**  CIALTY,)  Children's  Corset-Waists,  Cashmere 
and  Merino  Union  Suits,  Shoulder-Braces.  Hygienic  Cor- 
sets, Hose  and  Skirt  Supports,  Emancipation  Waists  aad 
Suits. 

MRS.  51.  H.  OBER, 


SOLE  AG  EXT. 


430  Sutter  Street. 
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530  WASHINGTON  ST  S.F.  CAL. 

C.  J.  HUTCHINSON. 


H.  R.  MANN. 


HUTCHINSON    &    MANN, 
Insurance  Agency, 

322  and  324  California  St.,  and  302  and  304  Sansome  St.. 
San  Francisco,  X.  E.  cor.  California  and  Sansome  Sts. 
Captain  A.  M.  Burns,  Marine  Surveyor. 
W.  L.  Chalmers,  Z.  P.  Clark,  J.  C.  Staples, 

Special  Agents  and  Adjusters. 


C.  P.  SHEFFIELD.  N.  W.  SPAULDING. 


J.  PATTERSON. 


17  and  iq  Fremont  St..  San  Francisco. 


SAMUEL  P.  MIDDLETON,  Auctioneer. 

JOHX  MIDDLETOX  &  SOX, 

Stock,  Real  Estate,  and  General 

AU  CTIO  N  E  ERS, 

116  Montgomery  Street, 


Occidental  Hotel  Block, 


SAX   FRANCISCO. 


W.  E.  chamberlain  jr. 


LIFE   SCHOLARSHIP,    $70 

!*3"SEND  FOR  CIRCLXAR.-a 


SPECIAL  REDUCTION 

IN    STERLING   SILVERWARE! 

IN  ORDER  TO  REBTCE  OUR  LARGE  STOCK  OF  ORXA- 
MEXTAL  AXD  TABLE  SILVERWARE,  WE  OFFER  ETERY 
ARTICLE  IX  THIS  LLXE 

POSITIVELY  AT  COST. 


EXAMINE  OIK  PRICES  BEFORE  FTRCHASIXG. 


LOUIS  BRAVERMAN  &  CO. 

Snccessors  to  Bravernian  &  Levy,  Xo.  119  Montgomery  St. 


HENRY  F.  MILLER 

PIANOS,   OF    BOSTON, 

Are  pronounced  the  BEST  by  the  leading  artists  of  the  present 

time,  and  are  used  by  them  in  public  and  private. 
ILLFSTRATED  CATALOGFES  mailed  to  any  address. 

WOODWORTH,   SCHELL    &    CO., 

Sole  Agents,  105  Stockton  Street,  San  Francisco. 


WOLFF  &  RHEIXHOLD.  Xo.  506  Battery  Street.  Agents  of  the  above 
Celebrated  Champagne. 


LATEST 
FASHIONS 


RUBBER  HOSE 

GARDEN    HOSE, 

Of  all  grades  and  sizes, 

THE  VERY  CHEAPEST  AND  VERY  BEST 

THE   CELEERATED 

MALTESE    CROSS   HOSE, 

For  Garden  purposes  and  Fire  Departments. 
Manufactured  and  for  sale  by  the 

Gutta  Perchaand  Rubber  M'f'g  Co. 

JOHX   W.  TAYLOR,  Manager, 
Corner  First  and  Market  St...  San  Franeise  o 


\N°  f  MONTGOMERYST./ 


^NCISCS^' 

Dress  Setts,     -    -    -    -     §50 
Besixess  Sefts,  ---    -  S30 


Pebble  Spectacles  ! 


J~\IVIDEND    XOTICE.— OFFICE    OP 

the  Silver  King  Mining  Company,  San  Francisco, 
June  7,  1S81. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  above-named  Company  held  this  day,  a  Dividend 
(Xo.  iS)  of  Twenty-five  Cents(25c)  per  share  was  declared, 
payable  on  Wednesday,  June  15,  1881,  at  the  office 
of  the  Company,  Room  19,  32S  Montgomery  Street,  San 
Francisco,  California.  Transfer  books  will  be  closed  on 
June  10,  zS8i.  JOSEPH  NASH,  Secretary. 


OTLLEITS     OPTICAL     DEPO" 

135  Montgomery  St.,  nr.  Bash, 

Opposite  Occidental  Hotel. 

C03IP0r\D  ASTIGMATIC  LENSES 

Mounted  to  Order.    ^Two  Hours  Xotice. 

j^~-    The  most  complicated  cases  of  defective  vision  thor- 
oughly diagnosed,  free  of  charge. 


DRY  MONOPOLE 

(EXTRA) 
From  Messrs.  Heidsieck  &  Co.  Reims 

A.  YIGXIER,   SOLE  AGEXT. 


IT  STANDS  AT  THE  HEAD 


SEWING  MACHINE 

TADIES    APPRECIATING    THE 

BEST,  and  desiring  reliability  in  wort,  will  have  no 
other.     Send  for  circular  to 

u    W.   EVANS, 
29  Post  Street.     •      San  Francisco. 


BOXESTELL,  ALLEX  &  CO. 

411,  413,  and  415  Sansome  Street. 


THE    NEW    AND    MAGNIFICENT 

"Hotel  del  Monte." 

hoxteret,  cal., 
Commenced  its  Semmer  Seasox 


On  Wednesday,  June  1,  1881. 


Aniong  *he  great  improvements  made  dur- 
ing the  past  winter  Ls  the  construction  of  a 
mammotn  warm  Salt  Water  Swiinniins  Tank. 
15AXS*  feet  in  -size,  and  being  THE  LARGEST 
IV  THE  WORLD. 

GEO.  SCHONEWALD, 

MANAGER. 


L.  D.  Latimer.  Wji,  W.  Morrow. 

LATIMER   &.   MORROW, 

Attorneys  and  Counsellors  at  Law, 

Booms  75,  76,  and  77  Nevada  Block. 
SAN"   FFLANXISCO. 

JXO.  F.  GEARY,  M.  »., 

For  the  last  18  years  at  632  Howard  Street,  San  Francisco, 

'AS    REMOVED    TO    OAKLAND. 


H- 


Consulting  Rooms:  Erie  House,  1113  Broadway. 
Office  Hours,  1  to  5  v.  m.  Mornings  and  evenings  at  Mar- 
athon Park,  Telegraph  Avenue. 

N.  B.— Messages  left  at  the  office  or  residence  attended  to. 


PALACE    HOTEL  RESTAURANT 

FIRST-CLASS  IN  ALL  RESPECTS. 

QUIET  AND   DESIRABLE   PLACE 

\S*    for  Ladies,  Gentlemen,  and  Families.     jCSTE- i--a:.c=, 
sonth  side  of  Court.  A.    D.    SHARON. 


NATHANIEL  GRAV.  C  S.  WRIGHT.  J.  A.  CAMPBELL. 

X.  GRAT  &   CO., 


UNDERTAKERS, 


&1I  Sacramento  Street. 


It  is  needed  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year, 
in  every  house  in  the 
land,  for  cleaning  Pol- 
ished Metals  of  Ev- 
ery Description.  Con- 
tains no  acid  or  grit. 


\ 
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LUSTRO 


Adapted  for  Cleaning 
and  Polishing  Solid 
Silver  Ware,  Silver- 
Plated  Ware,  Gold- 
:  Plated  Ware,  Xickel 
Plate  on  Stoves.  Xick- 
eled  Show  Cases.  Soda 
Fountain*.  Brass  and 
Copper  Ware. 


W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO.,  AGENTS  PACIFIC  COAST,  110, 112, 114, 116, 118  BATTERY  ST. 
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PRICE,  TEN  CENTS. 


OLLA-PODRIDA. 


The  Midsummer  High  Jinks  of  the  Bohemian  Club. 

There  is,  I  think,  a  general  impression  abroad  that  the 
Bohemians  are  a  wild  set,  and  that  the  Bohemian  Club  is  an 
aggregation  of  bright,  careless,  irresponsible,  happy-go-lucky 
fellows  who  are  fond  of  literature  and  wine  ;  who  spar  for  a 
living  along  the  borderland  of  half-respectable  occupation — 
actors  and  artists,  newspaper  folk  and  musicians ;  that 
they  write  poetry,  get  inebriated,  and  play  the  fiddle  ;  that 
they  are  an  idle,  thriftless  set  who  live  by  their  wits,  and 
think  it  the  mark  and  evidence  of  genius  to  borrow  money 
they  do  not  pay,  and  spend  money  they  do  not  earn  ;  that 
they  are  idle  drones  in  the  great  busy  hive  of  industry  ;  that 
they  are  more  ornamental  than  useful ;  that  the  Bohemian 
Club  rooms  are  a  sort  of  half-way  house  on  the  road  to  ruin ; 
that  a  high  jinks  is  a  rehearsal  of  the  dance  of  death,  a  wild 
orgie,  where  music  and  poetry  is  but  a  thin  covering  for  ob- 
scene jests,  and  the  occasion  an  opportunity  for  unlimited 
punch.  Our  readers  will  some  of  them  be  surprised  when  I 
tell  them  that  of  all  the  clubs  in  San  Francisco  the  Bohe- 
mian is  not  the  least  respectable  ;  that  its  members  are,  as  a 
rule,  hard-worked,  hard-working  men — men  of  business,  and, 
if  in  the  literary  line,  toilers  ;  if  in  the  musical  line,  pro- 
fessionals ;  if  in  the  theatrical  profession,  workers  ;  that  the 
club  is  largely  composed  of  lawyers,  doctors,  merchants, 
business-men,  editorial  writers  ;  that  all  are  respectable  and 
some  are  eminent;  that  Bohemianism — that  kind  of  Bohe- 
mianism  that  skulks  from  labor,  that  begs  and  calls  it  "  bor- 
rowing"— is  neither  encouraged  nor  indulged  ;  that  the  char- 
acter held  in  greatest  contempt  is  the  able-bodied,  indolent- 
minded,  self- conceited,  affected,  idle  good-for-nothing,  who 
is  guilty  of  the  ineffable  meanness  of  bumming  his  living  off 
his  fellow-members  ;  who  hangs  around  the  club-rooms  de- 
manding sympathy  because  he  has  not  the  courage  to  go 
and  hang  himself.  This  sort  of  character  sometimes  drifts 
in  from  the  outside,  for  the  true  Bohemia  has  upon  its 
borders  a  land  where  loafers  and  bummers  live.  In  the 
Bohemian  Club  there  is  no  gambling,  and  drunkenness  is 
an  unpardonable  offense.  There  are  in  its  rooms  no  business, 
no  politics.  No  intriguing  politician  or  trading  spider  is  per- 
mitted to  weave  his  web  within  its  walls.  It  does  not  de- 
mand of  its  candidates  wealth  or  social  rank.  It  invites 
the  bright-minded  and  clever  man  who  loves  something  in 
life  more  than  money.  Its  high  jinks  are  literary  entertain- 
ments of  a  high  character.  Its  midsummer  high  jinks  is  a 
worship  of  God  as  seen  in  the  grandeur  of  His  works,  as  dis- 
played in  the  primal  forest,  in  the  winding  stream,  in  the  bud- 
ding blossoms,  in  the  waving  grass ;  as  heard  in  the  whisper- 
ing winds,  stealing  through  the  green  redwoods'  foliage  ;  as 
heard  in  the  subdued  murmur  of  the  ocean  as  it  laves- the 
pebbly  beach  or  lashes  the  rock-bound  coast.  All  this  is  but 
the  prelude  for  a  description  of  our  this  year's  Midsummer 
High  Jinks.  Again  to  the  redwood  grove  on  the  Russian 
River.  Leaving  on  Saturday,  with  blankets  and  ulsters, 
soft  hats  and  our  second-best  clothes,  we  reached  the 
grove  as  the  setting  sun  was  winking  his  sleepy  recogni- 
tion to  the  nodding  tree-tops  of  the  river  canon. 
Our  tents  and  provisions,  our  fluid  remedies  for  rattlesnake 
bites,  had  preceded  us  in  the  care  of  a  voluntary  committee 
of  workers,  cooks,  and  tasters.  Upon  our  arrival  we  were 
saluted  with  the  noisy  clamor  of  dreadful  music,  made  upon 
such  instruments  as  pots  and  pans  for  drums,  stove-lids  for 
hastily  improvised  cymbals,  and  ghostly  dinner-horns.  It 
was  barbaric  music,  but  it  was  a  royal  welcome.  The  boys 
were  in  the  woods.  This  is  the  place  for  all  grave  idiots  who 
would  not  play  the  boy  out  under  the  greenwood  tree,  to  lay 
down  this  paper.  The  wood  was  resounding  to  the  echoing 
shout  of  busy  men,  escaped  from  the  pent-up  prison  of  city 
life  to  the  glad,  wild  freedom  of  the  forest.  Expanding 
lungs  drawing  in  the  fresh  air  exploded  the  vowel  sounds, 
and  made  the  glen  roar  with  clamorous  glee.  We  raced 
and  bounded — fat  men  and  lank,  old  gray-beards  and  young- 
sters. We  stripped,  and  plunged  into  the  river  for  a  swim 
in  the  clear,  sparkling  waters  of  a  beautiful  stream.  And 
then  we  who  live  to  eat,  and  we  who  eat  to  live,  at  the  sound 
of  the  booming  drum,  made  a  grand  rush  for  dinner. 
Here  we  reverently  pause.  Language  is  too  feeble  ;  our 
sensibilities  overcome  us.  The  recollection  .of  Jo  Tilden's 
onion  soup  comes  surging  over  our  memory,  recalling  our 
only  regret — that  we  did  not,  that  we  could  not,  eat  more. 
From  the  pagan  altar  of  that  rude  table  arose  the  sweet  in- 
cense of  onion  soup.  The  smell  of  the  incense  was  the  only 
thing  allowed  to  escape  us. 


And  now,  good  readers  of  the  Argonaut,  you  sensible  men 
and  women  who  think  it  is  not  wicked  to  smile  on  the  Sab- 
bath day,  let  us  tell  you  how  we  spent  this  Sunday  in  the 
redwoods  on  Russian  River.  Our  worship  began  when  out 
from  San  Francisco  we  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  rolling  sea 
through  the  Golden  Gate  ;  when  at  San  Quentin  we  saw  the 
wooded  slopes  of  Tamalpais,and  caught  picturesque  glimpses 
of  the  beautiful  valleys  of  Marin  ;  when  through  the  hills 
and  along  the  marsh-lands  by  the  bay,  amid  the  fields 
of  hay  and  yellow,  waving  grain,  we  bounded  after 
the  galloping  iron-horse  along  the  river  of  the  Russian  Val- 
ley till  we  reached  the  Temple  of  the  Grove.  After  our 
bath,  our  dinner,  and  our  smoke  of  the  fragrant  weed,  with 


the  stars  above  us,  and  a  blazing  bonfire  lighting  up  the  long 
corridors  of  leafy  aisles  in  our  forest  cathedral,  we  gathered 
in  easy  seats  around  our  Sire.  He  delivered  to  us  an  elo- 
quent address,  drawing  his  inspiration  from  the  suggestions 
of  our  surroundings.  We  had  a  splendid  horn  band — ama- 
teurs of  our  own  club — all  who  could  sing  joining  in  the 
chorus,  the  horns  accompanying,  sending  their  rich  and  mel- 
low tones  far  out  into  the  shadowy  grove.  We  had  oratory, 
music,  sentiment,  and  wit ;  and  believe  me,  dear,  anxious 
mothers  of  our  Bohemian  boys,  gentle  anxious  wives  of  hus- 
bands on  a  spree,  and  sweet-breathed  sisters  of  fellows  off 
for  a  Sunday  frolic,  there  was  not  a  word,  or  thought,  or 
hint,  or  suggestion  that  you  might  not  have  heard.  The  sec- 
ond part  of  our  worship  was  more  imposing,  grand,  and 
spectacular.  In  solemn  procession,  two  by  two,  with  noise- 
less tread  we  march  out  into  the  dark  and  silent  forest. 
There,  beneath  a  majestic  tree,  we  find  a  coffin  draped  in 
black,  and  around  it,  in  awful  solemnity,  stand  a  group  of 
black  and  cowled  mourners  ;  at  their  head,  bent  and  trem- 
bling with  age,  staff  in  hand,  a  long-bearded,  gray-headed, 
venerable  old  man,  a  patriarch  and  priest.  As  we  gather 
round,  from  out  the  still,  dark  forest  comes  the  chant  of  sol- 
emn music,  and  the  coffin  is  lifted  and  borne  away.  Before 
it  go  the  music  and  the  patriarch  ;  around  it  the  solemn 
forms  in  black.  We  follow,  silent,  till  we  reach  an  open 
space  and  a  raised  pulpit.  Before  this  the  coffin  is  placed  ; 
around  it  we  gather.  From  his  pulpit,  in  the  sombre  light 
of  gleaming  torches,  in  trembling  tones,  he  declares  to  us 
that  in  the  coffin  lies  inurned  all  that  is  mortal  of  our 
mortal  enemy.  Old  Care  is  dead,  and  we  are  all  commanded 
to  bury  him.  In  painful  recital  our  venerable  patriarch  re- 
capitulates all  our  struggles  with  this  ever-present  enemy, 
this  unwelcome  intruder  into  our  lives,  this  bitter,  biting 
fiend  that  has  so  often  marred  our  pleasure  and  defeated  our 
happiness  along  the  path  of  life's  journey.  There  was  not 
in  all  the  sacred  discourses  of  that  Sabbath  day  in  any  church 
of  San  Francisco  a  more  eloquent  or  impressive  sermon. 
There  was  not  in  all  the  well-dressed  and  fashionable  con- 
gregations a  more  decorous  audience,  or  one  that  listened  to 
the  discourse,  and  chant,  and  solemn  response  with  more  re- 
spect than  the  Bohemians  who  stood  there  beneath  the  stars, 
amid  the  stately  trees — the  moon  in  eclipse,  the  forest  in 
shadow,  the  solemn  strains  of  music,  the  hearse  with  its  cof- 
fin covered  with  black,  its  cowled  bearers,  its  venerable  priest 
— a  silent  procession  winding  in  and  out  through  the  grim 
and  silent  forest.  We  came  to  an  open  glade,  and  there, 
upon  a  funeral  pyre,  built  high  with  the  dry  limbs  of  the 
fallen  trees,  our  bearers  planted  the  coffin  of  Old  Care. 
Again  the  music  sounds  a  solemn  dirge.  The  priest  utters 
fitting  words,  and  the  bearers  make  the  proper  responses, 
and  over  the  funeral  pyre  is  poured  the  consecrated  oil. 
The  oil  is  benzine.  Finally,  when  pall,  and  coffin,  and  iu- 
neral  pyre  are  drenched  with  sacrificial  coal-oil,  the  mass  is 
lighted.  Quickly  over  the  pall  runs  the  fire,  and  bursting 
from  the  coffin  leap  Roman  candles,  sending  their  painted 
fires  to  the  tree  tops  ;  bombs  mount  and  burst  amid  the 
startled  foliage  ;  rockets  send  their  red  glare  to  the  tops  of 
giant  trees,  and  bursting  there,  fill  the  space  with  a  shower  of 
brilliant  colors.  We  look  upward  through  the  leafy  dome  of 
our  temple — up  to  the  blue  arch,  fretted  with  gems  of  spark- 
ling light ;  we  look  down,  and  there,  a  heap  of  burning  coals 
and  half-burned  brands  and  ashes,  is  all  that  is  left  of  Old 
Care.  Old  Care  is  dead.  The  music  bursts  forth  to  a  livelier 
strain.  Our  bearers  tear  off  their  sombre  wraps,  break  forth 
into  music,  and  we  see  in  them  our  jolliest,  tunefulest  song- 
boys  ;  torn  away  from  the  face  and  head  of  patriarchs  come 
beard  and  wig,  and  there  stand  confessed  our  eloquent  and 
witty  ones.  We  return  with  jest,  and  song,  and  merry  quirk 
to  our  "Jinks"  ground,  and  there— well  there,  we  may  as 
well  admit  the  fact — true  Low  Jinks  begins,  and  then  we 
play  the  fool.  Dance,  and  song,  and  jest  go  round,  with 
cymbal,  and  tambourine,  and  bones.  Combs  become  accor- 
deons,  and  everything  that  will  make  a  noise  is  accepted  as 
a  musical  instrument.  Then  some  of  the  fellows  wet  their 
whistles  ;  then  some  steal  silently  away  to  their  blankets, 
strong  in  the  fond  though  mistaken  hope  that  they  will 
not  be  missed,  will  not  be  disturbed,  will  be  allowed  to  min- 
gle with  murmur  of  running  river  and  soughing  of  winds 
the  deep  melody  of  their  snores.  The  man  is  over-con- 
fident who  thinks  he  can  steal  away  for  sleep ;  the 
nose  is  altogether  too  confiding  in  Bohemian  nature  that 
thinks  it  can  be  allowed  to  mar  the  symphonies  of  forest  and 
stream  by  its  discordant  monotone  of  snorts,  and  grunts,  and 
horrid  cadences.  Horns,  tin-pans,  kettle-covers,  and  one 
dreadful  bass-drum  make  the  dawning  day  blush  for  those 
Bohemians  who  have  run  all  night  to  escape  from  the 
arms  of  nature's  sweet  restorer.  The  morning  dawns.  An 
early  call  comes  for  bath  and  breakfast.  The  deep  pool  is 
lashed  with  brawny  arms,  and  as  some  of  the  heads  go  down 
under  the  cooling  waters  there  comes  up  a  hissing  sound, 
that  shows  how  Nature  protests  against  a  violation  of  her 
laws,  and  how  she  kindly  cools  the  throbbing  brain  of  those 
who  heedlessly  forget  to  obey  her  rules.  Coffee  and  break- 
fast again,  and  all  day  the  fragrant  weed  ;  a  tramp  through 
the  forest ;  groups  gather  and  talk  ;  some  sleep,  and  all  are 
happy  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  day  with  Nature,  in  her  own 
broad,  hospitable,  leafy  home.  We  approached  the  town  as 
the  shades  of  evening  gathered  around  it.  We  called  the 
roll,  and  one  hundred  and  eight  answered  to  their  names — 
no  dead,  no  wounded,  no  stragglers  had  fallen  out  of  line. 


There  had  been  no  wrangling,  and  there  had  been  no  man 
who  forgot  that  he  was  a  gentleman  ;  there  was  no  man  who 
in  his  cups  had  passed  the  boundary  of  hilarity ;  there  was  no 
man  who  had  not  had  a  happy  day  with  Nature,  and  who 
was  not  better  for  the  communing,  and  who  on  Monday 
morning  did  not  get  back  into  the  harness  of  his  daily  toil 
feeling  refreshed  and  strengthened. 


There  is  not  in  all  the  world  such  grand  forests 
as  our  redwood  groves.  There  is  not  in  all  the 
world  such  grand  and  stately  trees.  In  comparison  with 
them  the  famed  cedars  of  Lebanon  are  dwarfed  and  stunted 
caricatures.  The  splendid  beeches  and  oaks  of  England 
are  baby  things  in  comparison  with  these  woods.  The  for- 
ests of  hickory,  maple,  beech,  birch,  and  walnut  of  our 
Northern  and  Eastern  lands  are  the  carved  and  painted 
toys  of  a  child's  play-house.  These  redwoods  are  peculiar 
to  our  coast,  and  are  not  found  elsewhere  on  the  earth. 
They  are  alone  found  in  California  ;  beyond  the  Oregon 
line  they  do  not  extend  ;  they  do  not  cross  the  Sierra  ; 
their  southern  boundary  is  marked  by  the  county  of  Mon- 
terey. The  woodman's  ax  is  busy  in  their  midst  ;  the  vandal 
grip  of  the  lumberman  seizes  them  ;  the  Goths  of  commerce 
assail  them.  These  forests  are  disappearing  before  the  in- 
vading saw-mill,  that  eats  into  their  very  hearts  with  the 
gleaming  teeth  of  the  buzzing  steel.  The  barbarous  icono- 
clasm  of  Christianity  stripped  from  the  Pagan  temple  of  the 
Coliseum  its  marble  to  build  in  Rome  churches  for  mimick- 
ing priests  ;  the  monster  Cromwell,  with  his  army  of  de- 
structive psalm-singers,  destroyed  the  windows  of  mediaeval 
glass,  and  broke  the  beautiful  statues  of  marble  and  alabas- 
ter that  adorned  the  cathedrals  of  England.  These  can  be 
restored,  the  Coliseum  rebuilt,  and  overturned  obelisks  can 
be  reerected.  What  man  has  created,  man  can  recreate. 
What  man  has  built  and  man  destroyed,  man  can  reproduce. 
These  grand  and  lofty  forests,  once  destroyed,  can  never 
grow  again.  It  seems  too  bad,  and  it  is  too  bad,  that  at 
least  one  of  these  groves  can  not  be  preserved.  They  are 
monuments  of  an  age  earlier  than  pyramid,  coliseum,  ele- 
phant temple,  obelisk,  or  cathedral;  they  antedate  history 
as  written  on  papyrus,  vellum,  or  pottery  ;  they  have  seen 
empires  rise  and  fall,  dynasties  come  and  go,  civilizations 
appear  and  disappear  ;  creeds  and  religions  have  flourished 
and  been  forgotten  since  the  grove  on  Russian  River  has 
sung  in  harmony  with  the  ocean's  murmur.  This  grove  is 
the  only  one  accessible  to  San  Francisco.  The  railroad  now 
has  its  iron  snout  within  the  soil  that  covers  its  roots,  and 
within  the  coming  month  the  invading  army  of  wood-chop- 
pers will  besiege  its  unresisting  body.  The  Bohemian  Club 
is  endeavoring  to  purchase  this  grove  of  two  hundred  acres 
to  preserve  it  from  destruction,  to  keep  as  the  inheritance 
of  those  who  love  God's  groves,  and  would  worship 
in  them ;  to  preserve  it  as  a  place  of  pilgrimage 
for  tourist  and  traveler.  The  scientist  and  the  artist  are  in- 
terested in  the  scheme.  There  is  sentiment  and  poetry  in  the 
idea.  It  should  commend  itself  to  every  man  who  loves 
God  and  loves  Nature.  It  can  be  bought  for  twenty  thou- 
sand dollars.  It  is  worth  this  amount,  as  estimated,  for 
its  timber  alone.  The  vile  word  "stumpage"  is  the  jargon 
that  expresses  its  owner's  estimate  of  value.  It  is  worth 
twenty  millions.  It  is  more  beautiful  than  the  Cathedral  at 
Milan.  It  is  more  precious  than  the  Basilica  of  St.  Peter 
at  Rome,  or  St.  Paul  at  London.  The  dome  of  St.  Marks 
and  the  palace  of  the  Doges  of  Venice  are  tawdry  tinsel 
things  in  comparison  with  this  grove.  The  Bohemian  Club 
desires  to  purchase  it  in  order  to  preserve  it.  Its  members 
are  not  rich.  The  club  can,  we  think,  devise  a  scheme  to 
secure  the  property.  It  may  need  some  temporary  aid,  and 
if  so,  should  receive  it.  Its  members  will  work  for  it, 
and  repay  the  loan  if  some  rich  man  or  some  plethoric  cor- 
poration will  give  them  aid.  The  club  is  negotiating  for  it. 
Money  comes  freely  to  build  churches  and  to  send  mission- 
aries abroad  to  educate  the  heathen.  Money  is  cheap  and 
plenty  at  three  per  cent,  interest  per  annum. 


We  met  at  a  dinner  party  the  other  evening  a  very  intel- 
ligent gentleman,  for  a  long  time  connected  with  the  San 
Francisco  press.  The  conversation  turning  upon  the  revis- 
ion of  the  Scriptures,  he  expressed  his  regret  that  a  version 
so  old,  and  so  endeared  by  its  associations  as  that  of  the 
King  James  translation,  should  now  be  subject  to  the  icono- 
clastic hand  of  modern  interference.  He  did  not  agree  with 
us  in  the  opinion  that  a  higher  learning  and  more  exhaustive 
scholarship  had  been  brought  to  the  recent  work  than  that 
which  had  been  expended  upon  the  earlier  effort.  He  de- 
clared that,  in  his  judgment,  the  knowledge  of  the  Latin, 
Greek,  and  Hebrew  languages  was  greater  then  than  to- 
day. The  translation  of  the  John  Wickliffe  Bible  is  older 
than  that  of  the  King  James  ;  so  that  the  argument  is 
stronger  in  its  favor  than  for  the  later  work.  We  give  from 
the  Wickliffe  Bible,  Mathew  viii.,  2S,  the  following  extract 
to  illustrate  the  necessity  that  sacred  as  well  as  profane 
writings  should  keep  pace  with  the  advancing  progress  of 
language  :  "  Whan  Ihesus  was  come  ouer  the  watir  in  to  the 
"  cuntrey  of  men  of  gerasa  :  two  men  metten  him  that  had- 
"  den  deueles  camen  out  of  graues  ful  wood  so  that  no  man 
"  myzte  go  be  that  weye."  We  trust  that  our  conservative 
friend  will  admit  that  the  modern  English  diction  is  some- 
what more  graceful  and  intelligible  than  that  whi 
cepted  in  the  time  of  Chaucer. 


THE       ARGON  AU  T. 


THE    TAITE    TWIN. 


A  Romantic  Story  of  the  Rebellion,  Told  by  a  Rebel. 


[CONCLUDED    FKOM    LAST    NUMBER.] 

On  my  arrival  at  department  headquarters  I  found  busi- 
ness on  hand  which  sent  me  to  Augusta,  thence  to  Rich- 
mond, and  it  was  six  or  seven  weeks  before  I  got  back.  Very 
soon,  however,  after  my  return  another  "request"  came,  upon 

the  receipt  of  which  I   again  started  oft"  for  M ,  buoyed 

up  by  the  prospect  of  once  more  meeting  Midi,  whose  image 
was  impressed  on  my  memory  and  was  ever  present  to  my 
heart,  and  I  gladly  undertook  the  mission  which  required 
my  presence  there. 

On  reaching  M I    of  course  went  straight  to  my  old 

home,  as  I  had  long  regarded  the  house  of  Mrs.  S .     As 

I  entered  the  house  through  the  hall  into  which  the  parlor 
door  opened,  (the  weather  being  so  oppressive  that  all  doors 
and  windows  were  unclosed,)  1  saw  Midi  sitting  at  the  piano, 
one  hand  resting  listlessly  upon  the  silent  keys,  and  the 
queenly  head  drooping  as  if  in  meditation.  "  Until  we  meet 
again  !  " — her  last  words  to  me — thrilled  through  my  heart, 
and  noiselessly  approaching,  she  did  not  perceive  my  coming 
until  I  was  within  arm's  length  of  her.  Then,  as  she  hastily 
rose,  I  clasped  her  with  one  hand,  and  took  the  kiss  she 
had  promised  me  if  I  would  "  wait  until  we  meet  again." 
With  a  movement  as  light  as  the  leap  of  a  fawn  and  as  quick 
as  the  spring  of  a  serpent,  she  darted  from  me,  and  standing 
erect,  indignant,  with  an  angry  flush  on  her  sweet  face,  she 
flashed  upon  me  the  light  of  her  beautiful  brown  eyes,  and 
uttered  a  single  word,  "  Sir  ! "  in  such  a  tone  that  there  was 
no  other  word  which  could  have  added  anything  to  the  in- 
tensity of  its  meaning. 

I  took  it  very  philosophically,  and  smiling  pleasantly,  I 
said  :  "Well,  what's  the  matter  now?" 

"We  have  never  been  accustomed  to  insolence  from  any 
one,"  she  said,  in  a  low  tone  of  concentrated  loathing  and 
contempt,  "  and  it  is  very  hard  to  bear." 

She  started  for  the  door  as  she  spoke,  but  I  barred  the 
way,  saying  :  "  Midi,  have  you  then,  indeed,  forgotten  me  so 
soon  ?  " 

A  singular  expression -passed  across  the  speaking  features, 
and  for  a  moment  I  thought  she  was  going  to  laugh  at  me  to 
my  face.  She  seemed  to  struggle  with  some  strong  emotion, 
and  then  looking  kindly,  she  said  in  a  sweet,  almost  caress- 
ing tone  :  "  We  never  saw  you  before,  sir,  and  you  were  very 
rude  ;  but  please  tell  us  who  you  are." 

Was  it  possible  that  this  charming  girl,  whose  sweet  face 
had  haunted  my  dreams,  and  whose  precious  memory  had 
cheered  my  waking  thoughts  ever  since  our  parting,  had 
really  so  utterly  forgotten  me?  Was  it  possible  that  she 
whose  spirit  I  had  believed  to  be  sincere  as  drops  of  dew 
could  be  guilty  of  mere  deception  which,  even  if  it  were  in- 
tended as  a  jest,  seemed  to  be  inconsistent  with  all  that  I 
knew  of  her  chaste,  transparent  nature. 

I  suppose  that  there  must  have  been  a  good  deal  of  bitter- 
ness in  my  tone  as  I  answered  :  "  If  Miss  Taite  needs  an  in- 
troduction to  one  who  has  cherished  so  warm  a  friendship 
for  her,  she  must  pardon  me  for  saying  that  I  detest 
farce,  and  decline  to  take  any  part  in  acting  comedy,  and 
therefore  beg  leave  to  say  good-morning."  And  I  started 
for  the  door. 

At  that  instant,  however,  she  broke  out  into  a  fit  of  laugh- 
ter so  joyous  that  the  music  of  it  seemed  to  come  from  her 
very  heart,  and  to  glint,  and  sparkle,  and  bubble  like  cham- 
pagne. Her  merriment  was  so  genuine  and  contagious  that 
it  put  my  annoyance  to  flight  at  once,  and  I  half  joined  in 
her  jubilant  mirth. 

"If  there  is  anything  so  irresistibly  funny,"  said  I,  "be 
generous  enough  to  declare  what  it  is,  in  order  that  I  may 
share  your  amusement." 

Controlling  her  ringing  laughter  as  much  as  possible  she 
said  :  "  We,  perhaps,  understand  the  situation,  but  to  avoid 
the  possibility  of  any  error  about  it,  please  be  kind  enough 
to  tell  us  your  name,"  and  with  a  most  pretty  and  coaxing 
tone  and  manner,  she  added  :  "  We  do  solicit  as  a  favor  that 
you  mention  your  name." 

"  You  are  compelling  me  to  assist  in  the  farce,  but  ask  it 
so  winninglv  that  I  cannot  resist  your  request.  Of  course,  you 
know  well  that  I  have  the  honor  to  be  Major ,  and,  in- 
asmuch as  you  premised  me  a  kiss  when  I  last  saw  you,  I 
thought  there  could  be  no  very  heavy  offense  done  by  taking 
it  as  I  did." 

And  again  her  clear,  bubbling,  sparkling  laughter  seemed 
to  make  the  room  resonant  with  joyous  music  as  she 
stepped  forward  and  holding  out  her  beautiful  hands,  said  : 

"  We  are  very  glad  indeed  to  meet  and  welcome  you  back 
again,  major,  although  you  have  been  exceedingly  rude, 
both  in  your  talk  and  in  your  action,  falsely  accusing  us  of 
'  acting.1  But  we  forgive  you  for  it.  You  are  simply  mistaken, 
that  is  all.  We  are  Di  Taite,  and  this  is  really  the  first  time 
you  ever  saw  us.  It  was  Midi,  the  other  half  of  the  Twin, 
whom  you  met  here,  and  Midi  told  me  all  about  you.  Of 
course  as  soon  as  you  uttered  your  name  we  knew  all  about 
it."  While  she  was  speaking  ihese  words  she  held  my  hand 
with  both  of  hers  and  looked  up  to  me  kindly,  as  a  sister 
might  have  done,  and  then  saying,  "  It  is  so  funny !"  she 
again  filled  the  room  with  her  joyous  laughter. 

I  gazed  upon  her  for  a  moment  in  blank  astonishment. 
Then  indignantly  withdrawing  my  hand  I  said  sternly  : 

"  Midi,  I  remember  telling  you  once  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  me  ever  to  mistake  ,Di  or  any  other  human  be- 
ing for  you.  Your  answer  was  '  Wait  and  see.J  I  perceive 
that  you  have  not  forgotten  our  conversation,  but  such  a  test 
of  the  question  as  this  is  unworthy  of  you.  I  did  not  deem 
you  capable  of  such  duplicity,  even  as  a  jest." 

The  bitter,  deliberate  way  in  which  I  uttered  these  words 
sobered  her  mirthful  mood  instantly.  She  seemed  to  be 
really  hurt.      She  said  very  gravely,  but  very  severely,  too  : 

"  We  are  incapable  of  any  duplicity,  major.  We  have 
spoken  the  simple  truth.  The  mistake  about  it  is  your  own. 
You  met  Midi  here  some  weeks  ago,  but  we  are  Di,  we  are 
not  Midi  at  all,  and  you  have  mistaken  one  for  the  other." 

Was  it  possible  that  the  charming  girl  to  whom  I  had  at- 
tributed an  almost  saintly  sincerity  of  thought,  feeling,  and 
expression   could  so  deliberately  lie  in  order  to  carry  out  a 
?*.upid  jest  ?     My   idol   was  overthrown;  and  as  all   I  had 
r  in  her  had  faded  away,  the  great  sorrow  of  my  life 


came  over  my  soul  again,  and  in  a  tone  which  must  have 
carried  with  it  some  sense  of  the  unutterable  disappointment 
and  weariness  that  oppressed  me,  I  said  : 

"  Oh,  Midi,  duplicity  was  bad  enough— but  this,  this  is  in- 
tolerable." 

"  Yes,"  she  answered,  her  sweet  brown  eyes  dewy  with 
tears,  "it  is  intolerable.     Wait  a  moment,  please." 

She  crossed  the  room,  and  going  to  the  door  which  led  in- 
to the  dining-room,  she  spoke  to  a  servant  saying:    "Ask 

Mrs.  S to  come  into  the  parlor  for  a*  moment." 

She  came  back  and  stood  meekly  beside  me.     Both  of  us 

were  silent.     Mrs.  S immediately  entered  the  room,  and 

greeted  me  most  cordially,  and  introduced  me  to  "  Miss 
Dimidia  Taite,  a  twin  sister  to  Midi,  whom  you  met  before, 
and  just  as  dear  a  friend  and  as  sweet  a  girl  as  she." 

I  refused  to  take  any  notice  of  this  introduction.  I  was 
outraged  by  their  cool  impudence,  in  treating  me  as  if  I  were 
an  idiot,  by  so  persistently  attempting  to  palm  off  such  a 
shallow  deception  upon  me,  especially  as  they  both  knew  I 
had  become  so  deeply  interested  on  my  former  visit.  In  a 
tone  of  inexpressible  weariness  I  said  :  "  The  comedy  is  well 
acted,  ladies.  Allow  me  to  applaud  your  histrionic  talent 
If  the  audience  had  been  a  man  blind  and  deaf,  it  would 
have  proved  a  great  success.  As  it  is;  I  do  not  wish  to  con- 
ceal the  truth,  that  it  is  only  a  very  bitter  disappointment." 
I    looked  straight  into  the  sweet,  brown  eyes  of  Midi   as  I 

said  it,  and  then,  turning  to  Mrs.  S ,  I  added  :  "I  am 

very  weary,  and  wish  to  go  to  my  room  and  rest." 

I  was  weary,  tired  beyond  all  utterance.  I  wished  only  to 
be  alone  until  I  could  beat  down  this  bitter  disappointment. 

Mrs.  S looked  like  an  actress  who  had  failed  to  "catch 

her  cue,"  but  Midi  threw  her  arms  round  the  neck  of  Mrs. 

S ,  and,  bursting  into  tears,  sobbed  out  :  "  We  have  told 

him,  but  he  will  not  believe  us.  He  thinks  we  are  Midi, 
and  that  we  are  deceiving  him."  And  then,  with  wonderful 
pathos  in  her  liquid  tones,  she  added  :  "  Oh,  dear  !  he  is  suf- 
fering now,  and  we  feel  that  we  can  not  help  him." 

There  it  was  !  She  had  been  heartless  and  cruel  enough 
to  turn  her  own  words,  which  she  knew  I  had  loved  and 
cherished  as  almost  sacred,  into  use  for  aiding  an  almost 
brutal  and  over-acted  farce — the  very  words  she  had  her- 
self employed  to  express  the  consolation  she  had  given  me 
for  an  overwhelming  sorrow.  It  needed  only  that  to  change 
disappointment  to  disgust. 

My  voice  sounded  hard,  and  cold,  and  cruel  to  myself  as 

1  said  :  "Miss  Taite,  a  girl  who  could  use  those  words  as 

you  have  done,  and  for  such  a  purpose,  could  sing  the  EH, 

Eli,  lama  Sabachthani  of  Jesus  Christ  at  an  infidel  opera." 

Midi  cowered  down  against   the  bosom  of  her  friend  at 

this  bitter  speech,    and   Mrs.  S raised  her  arms  over 

her  as  if  to  protect  her  from  a  blow. 

"You  are  grossly  mistaken,  major,"  said  Mrs.  S ,  "and 

your  mistake  is  making  you  brutal  and  cruel  to  Midi's  sister. 
Can  you  not  believe  me?" 

"Certainly,  madam,  I  never  doubted  your  veracity  before, 
and  I  could  not  do  so  now,  except  for  the  fact  that  the  thing 
which  you  state  is  impossible." 

"There  is  no  help  for  it  now,"  said  Mrs.  S ,  gravely. 

"  But  Midi  is  in  the  city,  fortunately  for  us.  I  will  meet  her 
at  prayer-meeting  this  evening,  and  bring  her  home  with  me. 
Perhaps  when  you  see  the  girls  together  you  will  be  able  to 
believe  a  friend  who  has  never  deceived  you.  You  had  best 
go  to  your  own  room  now,  and  join  us  here  in  the  evening." 
"  I  am  obliged  to  be  away  until  nine  o'clock,"  I  answered, 
"but  at  that  hour  I  can  come  to  be  'converted5 — or  to  wit- 
ness some  more  consummate  acting." 

With  a  heart  full  of  bitterness,  loathing,  and  indignation 
for  the  wrong  done  me  by  this  unwomanly  and  cruel  trifling 
with  the  most  sacred  emotions  of  sorrow  and  of  love,  I 
turned  away,  and  did  not  see  either  of  them  again  until 
about  nine  o'clock.  Passing  through  the  hall  about  that 
hour,  through  the  open  door  I  saw  Midi  sitting  at  the  piano 
again,  with  her  hand  lying  idly  on  the  keys,  but  she  was  ev- 
idently expecting  me. 

"  Come,  please,"  she  cried  out,  as  I  halted  at  the  door, 
and  as  soon  as  I  crossed  the  threshold  she  glided  toward 
me,  light  as  a  lapwing,  her  sweet  eyes  dewy  with  tender- 
ness, and  her  glorious  face  radiant  with  feeling.  She  seized 
my  hand  with  one  of  hers,  she  caught  my  long  whiskers 
with  the  other,  and  saying,  "  Kiss  me,  please,"  drew  my  face 
to  her  rosy  lips.  "  We  promised  you  that,"  she  said, 
sweetly. 

She  was  irresistible.  I  could  not  help  kissing  her,  and 
yet  my  heart  was  sore,  aching,  indignant.  I  seated  myself 
beside  her. 

"  Midi,"  I  said,  gravely  and  sorrowfully,  "  how  was  it  pos- 
sible for  you  to  act  as  you  did  to-day  ?" 

She  threw  her  arms  around  me,  pressed  her  sweet  face 
against  me,  and,  weeping  freely,  said  :  "  We  are  so  sorry 
for  it  !  Oh,  dear,  so  sorry  !  But  it  was  Di— indeed  it  was." 
I  could  almost  have  forgiven  her  if  she  had  confessed  her 
fault,  but  at  this  hard,  unblushing,  unconscionable  duplicity 
I  underwent  a  revulsion  of  feeling  instantly,  and,  full 
of  anguish,  I  quietly  disengaged  her  clinging  arms,  rose  to 
my  feet,  saying  :  "  Midi,  may  the  Lord  forgive  you  that; 
I  never  can."  I  went  hastily  out  of  the  parlor,  and  ran  up 
stairs  to  my  own  room. 

I  sat  for  a  moment  utterly  amazed  at  the  girl's  capacity 
for  acting,  and  overwhelmed  with  sorrow  at  the  destruction 
of  the  exquisite  beauty  of  character  I  had  imagined  her 
to  possess.  Almost  immediately  some  one  knocked  at  my 
door,  and  opening  it  to  answer  the  summons,  I  stood  face 

to  face  with  Mrs.  S . 

"  Go  back  to  the  parlor,  please,"  she  said,  quietly  but 
earnestly. 

"  For  what?"  I  answered,  coldly. 

"  1  wish  you  to  see  both  of  the  girls  at  the  same  time," 
she  said,  "  and  learn  how  cruelly  wrong  you  have  been." 

"I  suppose,"  said  I,  "that  they  find  it  amusing.  It  is 
not  so  to  .me.     Good  night,  madam  ;  I  decline  to  go." 

Then  the  good  woman's  eyes  filled, and  she  said  :  "Twice 
in  the  last  four  years  I  have  risked  my  liberty/perhaps  my 
life,  for  you.  Your  mother  could  have  done  no  more  for  you 
than  I  have  done,  and  yet  you  seem  to  think  that  I  am  ca- 
pable of  lying  to  you,  and  of  acting  a  lie,  and  you  refuse  even 
to  look  at  the  evidence  which  could  not  fail  to  show  you  at 
once  that  the  trouble  grew  out  of  your  own  mistake,  and  not 
out  of  my  perfidy." 

I  took  her  hand,  and  bending  over  it  kissed  it  as  T  said  : 


"  Forgive  me.  It  is  impossible  that  you  could  be  false  in 
anything,  but  it  is  equally  impossible  that  I  do  not  know 
Midi  when  1  see  her.     1  will  go." 

'•  Come/'  said   Mrs.  S ,  "you  must  beg  Di's  pardon, 

and  give  Midi  a  kiss.     Promise  ! ;' 
"  It  1  was  mistaken,  I  do  promise." 

We  descended  to  the  parlor,  and  Mrs.  S ,  passing  in 

before  me,  went  up  to  the  girls,  who  were  standing  together 
in  the  full  light  of  a  gas-jet  at  a  small  table  in  one  corner  of 
the  room. 

"  Here  are   the  girls,"  said   Mrs.  S ,  "  and   you  have 

promised  me  to  beg  pardon  of  Di  and  to  kiss  Midi.  Re- 
deem your  promise,  sir  ! " 

I  went  up  close  to  them.  1  was  dumb  with  astonish- 
ment. The  twins  stood  side  by  side,  one  arm  of  each 
clasped  round  the  other,  and  one  hand  of  each  joined  with  a 
hand  of  the  other,  their  sweet  faces  touching,  and  the  very 
same  half-tearful,  half-delighted  expression  on  both  counte- 
nances, as  they  seemed  at  once  to  regret  my  sorrow  and  to 
enjoy  my  utter  discomfiture.  I  was  very  happy.  Every 
doubt  of  Midi  vanished  in  an  instant.  The  girls  were  sim- 
ply clad  in  white,  and  every  possible  detail  of  dress  and  or- 
nament of  one  was  duplicated  in  the  other.  The  color  and 
arrangement  of  the  hair  was  identical  in  both. 

"You  promised,"  said  Mrs  S ,  with  quiet  malice,  "to 

kiss  Midi,  and  to  ask  pardon  of  Di.     Why  don:t  you  do  it  ?" 
"  It  is  impossible,"  I  said,  "  unless'  you  tell  me  which  is 
Di  and  Which  Midi." 

1  stepped  forward,  however,  took  the  little  joined  hands  in 
mine,  and  lightly  sank  down  on  one  knee  before  them.  As 
1  did  so,  one  of  them  said  quietly  : 

"  No,  major,  that  must  not  be.  We  understand  perfectly 
how  it  all  happened,  and  do  not  desire  to  hear  a  word  of 
apology  or  self-condemnation  from  you." 

"  1  did  not  intend  to  utter  either,"  I  answered.  "  I  only 
wanted  to  thank  God  that  Midi  is  the  perfect  girl  1 
thought  her  to  be  when  I  gave  to  her  the  love  and  esteem  of 
my  very  soul,  and  that  sister  Di  is  worthy  to  be  her  twin. 
Dear  girls,  no  apology  could  be  so  ample  as  the  fact  that  1 
was  heartbroken  when  I  thought  you  were  theatrical  and 
false.     But  I  am  very  happy  now." 

As  I  said  "very  happy  now,"  and'  lingered  lovingly 
upon  the  utterance  of  the  words,  a  gleam  of  joy  and  triumph 
irradiated  the  face  of  the  girl  on  my  right.  It  was  as 
instantaneous  as  a  flash  of  light,  but  was,  also,  as  clear.  I 
knew  that  she  was  Midi.  I  disengaged  the  little  hands,  and 
rose,  still  retaining  Midi's  hand  in  mine.  1  looked  into  the 
sweet  face  of  the  other  half  of  the  twin,  saying  :  "  Forgive 
me,  sister  Di."     Then  drawing  Midi  to  my  breast,  I   said  : 

"  Mrs.  S orders  me  to  kiss  Midi,  and  I  gladly  obey." 

I  do  not  know  what  love-talk  would  have  followed,  for  my 

heart  was  full,  but  just  then  Mrs.  S said  :  "  Come  here, 

major.  I  wish  you  to  look  at  these  two  pictures  of  Di  and 
Midi." 

"  I  have  an  inveterate  prejudice  against  all  portraits,"  I 
answered,  "and  I  detest  photography." 

"But you  must  come  here,"  said  Mrs.  S .     "I  want  to 

ask  you  a  question  about  these  pictures." 

1    reluctantly  released    Midi,   and    went    over   to   where 

Mrs.  S was  standing,  and  in  doing  so  necessarily  turned 

my  face  from  Midi.     1   looked  at  the  portraits.     Mrs.  S 

said  :  "What  do  you  think  of  the  resemblance  of  the  pic- 
tures of  the  two  girls?" 

"  I  would  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  they  are  two  photo- 
graphs of  the  same  face,  taken  by  one  artist  from  the  same 
negative,  if  I  had  never  seen  the  twin." 

"  That  is  all,"  said  Mrs.  S .     "  Go  back  to  Midi !  " 

But  while  I  was  detained  by  Mrs.  S ,  Di  had  crossed 

over  to   Midi,  and,  seizing  her,  the  two,  when   I   left  Mrs. 

S ,  were  lightly  whirling  each  other  round  to  waltz  music 

hummed  by  both  of  them  as  by  a  single  voice.  I  could  net 
have  distinguished  Di  and  Midi  to  save  my  soul. 

We  four  sat  down  together,  and   Mrs.  S said:  "You 

do  not  seem  to  be  as  fond  of  Midi  as  you  were  a  little  while 
ago.  Why  don't  you  hold  her  hands,  or  kiss  her,  or  say  sweet 
things  to  her.  or  look  at  her  tenderly,  or  do  something  to 
show  that  you  love  her  as  much  as  ever?" 

It  was  malicious  of  Mrs.  S .    She  was  "  taking  out  her 

spite"  on  me;  she  knew  I  could  not  tell  the  girls  apart.  But 
1  answered  gravely  :  "  Midi  knows  that  all  the  love,  and  rev- 
erence, and  admiration  of  my  heart  is  hers,  and  a  thousand 
oaths  and  protestations  could  not  satisfy  her  any  better  of  it. 
But  young  girls  are  bashful;  she  might  be  offended  by  a  ca- 
ress offered  in  the  presence  even  of  as  dear  friends  as  you 
and  Di,  unless  some  special  ebullition  of  feeling  might  jus- 
tify it." 

But  one  half  of  the  twin  (I  don't  know  whether  it  was  the 
Di  or  the  Midi  half)  answered  me  very  quietly  and  demurely  : 
"We  were  taught  by  papa  that  true  and  honorable  love  is 
sacred  and  beautiful,  and  that  no  sensible  girl  can  ever  be 
ashamed  of  it.  If  one  really  loves  us  we  would  love  to  have 
him  pet  and  caress  us.  His  kisses  would  be  sweet  and  wel- 
come ;  the  clasp  of  his  hand  would  be  welcomed  and  re- 
turned ;  his  look  of  respectful  tenderness  would  sink  into  the 
heart  and  be  treasured  there  forever."  And  the  other  half- 
twin  continued  with  precisely  the  same  tone  and  manner  : 
"And  we  would  not  mind  the  presence  of  sister,  nor  of  our 
dear  friend  Mrs.  S ,  and  we  do  not  think  it  would  be  nec- 
essary to  hide  ourselves  out  of  sight  and  hearing,  as  if  we 
were  doing  a  wrong  thing,  in  order  to  have  a  true  and  up- 
right gentleman  say  he  loves  us." 

And  Mrs.  S chimed  in,  saying  :  "  You  perceive,  major, 

that  the  words  of  my  dear  young  friends  show  your  answer 
to  me  to  be  a  mere  sham.  At  least  sjt  beside  Midi,  major, 
as  if  you  loved  to  be  near  her." 

The  girls  were-  seated  on  a  sofa,  but  there  was  room 
enough  for  Lhree. 

"  That  is  a  very  reasonable  suggestion,  Mrs.  S ,"  I  said, 

"and  I  will  act  upon  it?"  and  1  quietly  seated  myself  be- 
tween the  darling  girls 

"  That  is  only  some  more  sham,"  said  Mrs.  S .     "  You 

pretend  to  be  very  much  in  love  with  one  of  my  little  girls, 
and  I  demand  to  know,  and  have  a  right  to  know,  which 
of  them  it  is." 

"  Certainly,  dear  madam,"  I  said,  "and  I  will  dispel  any 
doubt  you  might  possibly  entertain  on  the  subject  by  declar- 
ing in  the  presence  of  God  and  of  these  witnesses,  that  with 
my  whole  heart,  soul,  mind,  and  strength,  most  tenderly, 
most  respectfully,  most  passionately,  and  must  proudly,  with 
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an  earnest  desire  and«purpose  to  take  her  to  be  my  trusted 
and  honorable  wife,  I  love  my  darling  Midi." 

They  had  determined  to  make  me  confess  that  I  could 
not  tell  which  Midi  was,  and  1  was  fighting  shy  of  this  con- 
fession, trusting  to  some  chance  circumstance  to  enable  me 

to  identify  her  again  as  I  had  done  before.     Mrs.  S was 

a  little  chagrined,  and  said  : 

"Then  take  Midi's  hand  in  yours  and  ask  her  to  be 
your  wife." 

"I  have  already  given,"  I  answered,  "a  sufficient  reason 
for  not  doing  so.  Beside,  dear  Midi  and  her  mother  and  I 
must  talk  that  over  before  I  would  ask  her  to  bind  herself 
by  any  promise  to  me." 

"Then,"   said  Mrs.  S ,  "which  of  those  two  girls  is  it 

that  you  love  so  much  ?" 

"Midi,"  said  I  placidly. 

"  Then  you  positively  don't  know  which  one  is  Midi  ?  " 

But  one  half  of  the  twin  interposed  saying  :    "  How  is  it 

possible,  dear   Mrs.   S ,  that  he  could  really  love  a  girl 

without  knowing  her  when  he  sees  her,"  and  the  other  half 
continued,  "  Unless  he  means  love  in  the  abstract  regardless 
of  the  person  loved,  just  as  we  say  '  whiteness,'  or  'sweet- 
ness,' or  'loveliness,'  without  thinking  of  any  particular  per- 
son or  thing  that  is  white,  or  sweet,  or  lovely."  "And,"  con- 
tinued the  other  half-twin,  "that  sort  of  love  could  never  be 
the  cause  of  joy  or  misery."  "  Nor  could  we  value  it  very 
highly,"  said  the  other.  "  Perhaps,"  said  the  other  half, 
"  such  affectation  is  a  mere  mistake  after  all." 

"  Certainly,  ladies,"  I  said,  "  you  are  all  perfectly  correct, 
yet  the  fact  is  that  I  love  Midi,  and  she  knows  it,  and  none 
of  you  doubt  it  at  all." 

Then  one  of  them  turned  the  light  of  her  soft,  brown  eyes 
full  upon  me,  and  said,  pointing  to  the  other  one  :  "Do  you 
really  love  her,  major  ?" 

"Do  I  really  love  Midi?"  said  I;  "yes,  with  all  my 
heart." 

But  although  I  was  alert  as  possible,  and  watched  every 
changing  expression  that  flitted  over  the  vivacious  faces  be- 
fore me,  I  failed  to  catch  a  single  shade  of  meaning  in  either 
.  lovely  countenance  that  was  not  instantaneously  reflected  in 
the  other,  and  got  not  the  slightest  clue  to  which  of  them 
was  Midi.  The  conversation — in  which  the  three  women,  by 
every  turn  of  thought  and  expression  by  which  it  was  possi- 
ble to  catch  me  in  some  confession  that  I  could  not  tell  them 
apart,  while  I  was  constantly  avoiding  such  confession,  and 
seeking  to  fix  upon  the  identity  of  each— was  wonderfully 
amusing,  and  we  kept  up  a  sharp  interchange  of  question 
and  answer,  note  and  comment,  until  after  midnight,  when 

Mrs.  S rose  and  said  that  I  should  go  to  my  own  room, 

and  not  detain  the  girls  later.  Then  we  rose,  and  going  out 
of  the  parlor  together  I  turned  toward  the  foot  of  the  stairs, 

and  the  girls  and   Mrs.  S went  down   the  hall  toward 

their  room.  I  had  turned  to  go  up  the  steps,  and  the  three 
women  had  reached  their  door,  when  I  heard  one  of  the  girls 
say  :  "  We  have  vexed  the  poor  fellow  so  long  that  we  must 
go  kiss  him  good-night,"  and  she  came  tripping  up  to  me, 
while  my  heart  beat  time  to  her  quick,  fawn-like  steps. 
With  a  most  exquisite  little  blush,  she  said  :  "Good-night, 
major,"  and  held  up  her  rosy  little  mouth.  I  kissed  her,  say- 
ing :  "  Good-night,  and  God  bless  you,"  and  she  flitted  back 
to  the  others  ;  at  the  same  moment  a  peal  of  ringing,  merry, 
exultant  laughter  came  bubbling  through  the  hall,  and  Mrs. 

S cried  out  :  "You  kissed  the  wrong  girl,  major  ;  that 

was  Di  ! " 

But  I  instantly  answered  :  "  I  certainly  said  nothing  to 
the  contrary,  ladies." 

When  I  went  down,  the  next  morning,  the  girls  were 
already  in  the  parlor,  and  were  singing  and  chattering  like  a 
pair  of  birds.  I  met  them  as  kindly  as  possible,  shaking 
hands  with  both  with  equal  fervor,  but  spoke  the  name  of 
neither.  I  think  they  were  a  little  disappointed  that  I  did 
not  commit  myself  to  either  of  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  show 
that  I  could  not  identify  either.  After  a  while,  one  of  them 
stepped  into  another  room,  and  left  me  alone  with  half  a 
twin,  but  I  continued  the  pleasant  conversation  with  the 
other  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  if  both  had  remained. 
She  returned  in  a  short  time,  and  in  about  half  an  hour 
one  of  the  girls  went  into  the  dining-room,  when  I  pur- 
sued the  same  tactics.  Continual  reference  would  be  made 
to  conversations  or  circumstances  which  had  occurred  dur- 
ing my  former  visit,  before  1  had  seen  the  Di  half  of  the  twin, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  let  me  catch  myself  in  a  blunder 
as  to  which  one  of  them  I  was  speaking  to.  But  all  that 
morning,  until  I  had  to  go  up  in  town  on  business,  and  nearly 
all  the  afternoon,  and  again  after  tea,  I  somehow  succeeded  in 
avoiding  any  palpable  mistake.     Before  bed-time  came  Mrs. 

S was  called  out  by  some  household  duty,  and  one  of 

the  girls  went  with  her  ;  then  the  one  that  remained  with  me 
came  and  sat  down  beside  me.  There  was  a  weary,  heart- 
hungry  look  in  her  soft  brown  eyes,  and  with  the  sweetest 
blush  in  the  world  she  said:  "We  are  Midi,  and  we  are 
tired." 

I  placed  my  arm  around  her  lovingly;  and  drawing  her 
dear  head  down  upon  my  shoulder,  I  kissed  her  brow,  her 
cheeks,  her  lips,  her  eyes,  saying:  "Rest,  darling,  rest! 
And  whenever  you  are  tired  again,  come  to  me  for  rest." 

"  Yes,  yes  !  "  she  murmured,  "  but  don't  let  Di  and  Mrs. 

S know  that  we  gave  up   first,  and  told  you  ;    but,  oh, 

dear !  I  was  so  tired." 

After  a  few  more  happy  days,  I  accompanied  the  girls 
home  to  their  mother's  house,  and  had  made  such  arrange- 
ments about  my  business  affairs  that  I  remained  with  them 
for  a  week,  returning  twice  to  the  city  to  secure  the  proper 
transaction  of  my  affairs.  I  did  not  learn  to  tell  the  girls 
from  one  another  at  all.  Our  ordinary  intercourse  was  that 
of  a  gentleman  with  two  of  his  sisters  whom  he  loves  de- 
votedly ;  but  whenever  Midi  wanted  a  caress,  she  would  lift 
her  eyes,  brimming  with  love-light,  up  to  mine,  and  in  her 
own  quaint  form  of  speech  she  would  murmur,  "  We  are 
Midi."  And  she  loved  to  be  caressed.  She  was  delighted 
when  I  kissed  her  a  dozen  times  together,  and  drew  her  up 
to  my  breast  in  warm  and  tender  embracings.  I  never 
knew  a  girl  whose  love  was  worth  possessing  that  did  not 
love  to  be  petted  and  caressed  by  him  to  whom  her  heart 
was  given  \  and 'whenever  I  hear  really  nice  young  people 
of  either  sex  who  deny  this  soft  impeachment,  I  take  it  for 
granted  that  false  notions  of  propriety  have  led  them  into 
lying. 

Of  course,  I  informed  Mrs.  Taite  of  the  state  of  affairs 


between  Midi  and  myself,  and  told  her  simply  and  candidly 
all  about  my  own  circumstances,  and  we  had  a  family  coun- 
cil about  a  wedding  between  her  daughter  and  myself.  The 
mother  was  fixed  in  her  opposition  to  any  marriage  while  I 
continued  in  the  service,  and  said  that  she  had  most  reluc- 
tantly consented  to  Di's  union  with  Major  H ,  although 

their  engagement  was  more  than  a  year  old.  She  said  that 
she  knew  that  if  anything  should  happen  to  either  of  us,  it 
would  be  much  harder  for  the  girls  to  bear  such  a  calamity 
after  marriage  than  before.  1  had  enough  love  for  Midi  to 
prefer  her  happiness  to  any  other  consideration,  and  I  could 
not  help  feeling  that  it  would  be  selfish  in  me  to  insist 
upon  making  her  my  wife  when  I  would  necessarily  be  away 
nearly  all  the  time,  and  was  in  almost  daily  danger  of  death. 
The  matter  was,  therefore,  left  undetermined,  except  that  I 
was  to  have  Midi  whenever  the  war  closed,  or  I  should  be 
out  of  the  army. 

Major  H was  married  in  October.     In  November  I 

happened  to  be  at  M for  a  few  days,  and  spent  them 

happily  with  Midi,  loving  and  reverencing  the  dear  girl  more 
and  more  as  I  observed  more  and  more  the  angelic  beauty 
of  her  mind  and  heart. 

It  was  late  in  April  before  I  could  find  another  opportu- 
nity to  visit  M ,  and  I  .supposed  that  would  be  the  last, 

the  old  brigade  having  been  exchanged  and  ordered  into 
active  service. 

With  high  hopes,  and  full  of  joy,  I  trod  the  familiar  street 

toward  the  residence  of  Mrs.  S ,  and  all  my  thought  was 

of  meeting  Midi  there,  and  all  my  fear  was  that  she  might 
not  be  in  the  city,  which  would  delay  my  seeing  her  until  I 
could  send  her  word  to  come  in — a  whole  day  almost.  But 
when  I  had  got  quite  near  the  house,  I  saw  a  lady  just  turn- 
ing to  go  up  the  steps.  She  was  clad  in  deepest  mourning, 
but  the  lissome  little  figure  was  strangely  familiar ;  and  at 
the  hall  door,  hearing  my  foot  upon  the  step  below,  she  turned 
her  head  an  instant,  and  I  saw  one  of  the  twin  sisters,  Midi 
I  believed.  She  hurried  into  the  house,  and  I  bounded  up  the 
steps  after  her.  Before  she  had  gone  half  way  across  the 
parlor  I  was  close  up  to  her,  and  she  turned  to  me  a  pallid 
face,  marked  with  some  bitter  woe.  I  took  her  in  my  arms 
and  kissed  her,  saying:  "What  is  it,  darling?" 

"My  brother,  oh,  my  brother,"  she  moaned,  "may  God 
help  you.     I  am  Di." 

"And  Midi?"  I  gasped,  a  chill  and  terrible  fear  creeping 
over  me,  for  even  then  I  noticed  that  she  said  "  I "  and  "my," 
instead  of  the  quaint,  familiar  "we"  and  "our." 

"  Midi  died  in  February." 

I  grew  as  cold  as  ice.  My  very  heart  seemed  frozen.  I 
tried  to  speak,  but  my  tongue  refused  its  office.  Mrs.  S— - — 
came  into  the  room,  and  I  shook  hands  with  her  quietly  and 

mechanically,  but  I  could  not  speak.     Mrs.  S took  off 

Di's  hat  and  gloves  in  silence,  placed  her  hand  in  mine,  and 
led  us  to  a  sofa,  saying  :  "  Sit  here — you  shall  not  be  dis- 
turbed," and  then  went  softly  out  and  closed  the  door. 

"Shall  I  tell  you  about  her?"  said  Di,  weeping  bitterly. 

I  could  only  bow  my  head  in  assent. 

I  can  not  even  yet  bear  to  tell  you  all  she  told  me  of  my 
darling  Midi.  She  had  died  of  pneumonia.  She  had  met 
her  fate  quietly,  even  contentedly.  There  was  something 
the  matter  with  her  throat,  too,  and  on  the  last  day  she  had 
been  unable  to  speak.  She  had  left  a  little  note  f<jr  me. 
Di  had  it  at  home.  I  must  go  home  with  her  and  get  it. 
Di  would  go  back  in  a  few  hours.  Di  said  that  she  could 
not  become  reconciled  to  it.  She  must  soon  follow  Midi. 
They  were  never  like  other  sisters.  She  was  more  than  half 
dead  when  Midi  was  taken  away  from  her      Yes,  she  loved 

Major  H ,  and  was  sorry  for  what  he  must  suffer,  but  her 

heart  was  yearning,  wearying  for  her  twin.  She  would  not 
live,  even  for  her  husband. 

I  went  home  with  Di.  I  got  Midi's  note,  written  in  strag- 
gling lines,  as  if  her  sight  and  strength  were  failing,  but 
still  bearing  evidence  in  every  word  and  letter  of  that  gen- 
tleness which  characterized  her.     This  was  Midi's  note  : 

"  We  are  dying,  but  we  are  very  content,  dear  sister. 
Our  chief  sorrow  is  for  him,  poor,  dear  fellow  !  poor,  dear 
fellow  !  He  will  feel  it  so  much,  and  he  had  suffered  so 
much  before.  Sweet  sister,  you  must  try  to  inform  him  of 
it  before  he  sees  you.  If  he  should  meet  you  first,  and  mis- 
take Di  for  Midi,  it  would  be  so  sudden  and  so  hard  for 
him,  and  we  love  him  and  honor  him  so  much.  Our  last 
thoughts  are  of  him  and  Di.     That  is  all,  dear.     Good-by." 

I  left  the  next  morning,  eager  to  reach  the  old  brigade, 
longing  only  for  a  fierce  fight  upon  some  fair  and  well-fought 
field,  where  might  be  found  an  honorable  rest  for  the  weary 
heart  amid  the  rattle  of  musketry  and  the  roar  of  the  smok- 
ing batteries,  where  God  only  knows  how  many  stricken 
spirits  did  find  rest  during  the  dreadful  war. 

I  had  never  seen  Major  H ,  but  now  a  strong  desire 

to  meet  him  had  grown  within  me.  It  was  months  be- 
fore any  opportunity  occurred  to  gratify  this  wish,  but  at 
last  one  day  I  saw  his  name  upon  a  hotel  register  in  Geor- 
gia, and  I  at  once  determined  to  find  the  man  with  whom  I 
had  become  so  strangely  connected.  He  was  in  his  room, 
said  the  clerk,  and  I  sent  for  him  to  come  down.  I  intro- 
duced myself  to  a  handsome  man  of  thirty,  who  looked 
haggard  with  suffering  or  disease.  He  did  not  speak  even 
to  acknowledge  my  greeting,  but  thrust  his  hand  hastily  into 
an  inside  pocket  on  his  breast,  and  drawing  out  a  soiled  and 
crumpled  newspaper,  he  handed  it  to  me,  and  saying,  "  To- 
morrow," turned  abruptly  and  hastened  away.  When  I 
opened  the  paper,  almost  the  first  paragraph  that  caught  my 
eye  was  a  notice  of  the  death  of  Di. 

Major  H and  I  became  like  brothers  to  each  other 

from  that  day,  and  although  we  could  not  often  meet,  our 
hearts  were  united  to  each  other.  He  fell  in  one  of  our  last 
battles,  and  breathed  his  last  in  my  arms.  The  only  artic- 
ulate words  he  uttered  after  he  received  the  fatal  wound 
were  these  :  "  Rest  !  rest  at  last !  I  am  sorry  for  you,  old 
fellow,  but  you  may  find  it  yet." 

And  here  ends  the  story  of  the  Taite  Twin. 

June  I,  1881.  N.  C,  Kouns. 


FRENCH    BONBONS. 


Translated  for  the  "Argonaut,"  where  not  Untranslatable. 


The  day  after  the  wedding  : 

Tropheureux  finds  his  blushing  bride  engaged  in  placing 
her  wreath  of  artificial  flowers  under  a  glass  globe. 

T. — "Why,  my  dear,  what  is  that  for?" 

B.  B. — To  keep  it  clean,  of  course." 

T.—11,  But  what — why ? " 

B.  B. — "  Who  knows,  my  dear  ?  I  might  want  to  use  it 
again." 

Lu  dans  un  catalogue  de  librairie  : 

"  Guerre  de  trois,  recueil  de  calembours  ;  a  Paris,  ann^e 
de  la  grande  omelette,  a  mil  huit-cent  d'ceufs." 

A  Marseillais  and  a  Toulousian  are  at  the  Art  Exhibition. 

"Pooh!"  says  the  Marseillais,  "these  Parisians  are  al- 
ways blowing.  When  we  have  an  exhibit  we  have  twice  as 
many  canvasses." 

"Sho  !  That's  nothing,"  says  the  Toulousain,  "when  we 
have  an  exhibit  we  not  only  have  twice  as  many,  hut  we 
have  'em  painted  on  both  sides." 


A  curious  bet,  illustrating  the  glorious  uncertainty  of 
whist,  was  made  at  the  Whist  Club  in  London  recently,  ac- 
cording to  the  London  World.  A  player  on  taking  his  seat 
bet  an  adversary,  who  had  been  in  very  bad  luck  lately,  .£200 
to  £$  that  he  would  not  win  six  rubbers  in  succession.  This, 
however,  he  succeeded  in  doing,  and  netted  altogether  ^270. 


At  the  circus  : 

The  lion -tamer  is  walking  up  and  down  in  front  of  the 
cage  where  are  his  pets,  occasionally  pulling  their  ears,  and 
striking  terror  to  the  hearts  of  the  gaping  rustics  gathered 
round. 

Gaping  Rustic — "  Sav,  mister,  wasn't  you  never  scared  of 
them?" 

Lion-Tamer  [disdainfully]—"  No." 

G.  R.~"  What  !  not  the  first  time  ? " 

L.  T.  [calmly] — "  Yes,  the  first  time  I  entered  the  cage  I 
was  afraid " 

G.  R.  [triumphantly  to  other  G.  R.'s] — "  I  told  you  so." 

L.  T.  [continuing] — "  Of  fleas." 


"Give  me  an  exact  definition  of  the  demi-mo?ide?  said  a 
friend  to  Theodore  Barrere,  one  day. 

"C'est,"  replied  he,  "c'estle  point  de  l'e'chelle  sociale  ou 
la  femme  qui  monte  se  rencontre  avec  celle  qui  descend." 


The  ways  of  artists. 

An  Englishman  and  a  German,  with  their  traps  on  their 
backs,  are  plodding  over  a  plain  in  the  environs  of  Paris. 
They  are  so  thirsty  that  their  teeth  are  loose. 

Suddenly  they  perceive  at  a  little  distance  a  country  inn. 
With  quickened  steps  they  take  up  their  march  for  the  place 
of  promise. 

"  I  wonder,"  says  the  Englishman,  "  if  they  have  anything 
fit  to  drink  here  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes,"  replies  the  German  artist,  "  they  have  very 
good  liquor.     I  was  here  yesterday." 

"What !  yesterday  !"  says  the  Englishman,  with  a  hollow 
groan.     "  How  far  is  it  to  the  next  place  ?  " 

"  Never  mind,"  says  the  German,  encouragingly,  "  the  man 
said  he  was  going  to  get  some  more  this  morning." 


Le  comble  de  l'inconse"quence,  pour  un  pompier? 
Bruler  le  pave-  en  allant  eteindre  un  incendie. 
Le  comble  du  de"  s  impress  em  ent  chez  une  marchande  de 
tabac  : 

Donner  prise  £1  la  calomnie. 

At  the  criminal  court  : 

An  unfortunate  man  is  up  for  trial  before  a  jury  of  hrs  peers. 
His  misfortune  consists  in  having  murdered  his  wife.  After 
carefully  killing  her,  he  has,  with  equal  care,  cut  the  body 
up  and  placed  it  in  a  packing-case,  which  he  sent  as  freight 
on  a  railway  train. 

Defendant's  Counsel. — "  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  I  am  aware 
that  these  painful  circumstances  seem  to  militate  against  my 
client.  But  I  have  an  important  fact  which  I  wish  to  bring 
to  your  notice.  It  is  this  :  when  my  unfortunate  client 
placed  this  chest  on  the  train  he  prepaid  the  charges.  This 
shows  that  he  is  not  wholly  depraved.  Had  he  been  so  he 
would  have  consigned  it  to  some  fictitious  personage,  with- 
out prepaying  charges,  thus  leaving  the  company  to  stand 
the  loss.  Bear  this  in  mind,  gentlemen,  in  rendering  your 
verdict.     'The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained,'  etc." 

Jury  recommend  him  to  the  mercy  of  the  Court. 


Local  item  from  the  Cottrrier  de  San  Francisco  : 

Sunday  evening,  towards  nine  hours,  while  that  the  officers  of 
police  Dunlevy,  Dolan,  and  Mahoney  found  themselves  in  faction  at 
the  corner  of  the  street  Front  and  the  street  Vallejo,  the  hazard  made 
them  to  apperceive,  upon  the  wall  enlighted  by  the  moon,  thesilhouette 
of  three  persons. 

These  three  persons  were  marching  upon  the  roof  of  Strauch's  ware- 
house of  the  side  opposed  of  the  street. 

Supposing,  not  without  reason,  that  a  promenade  on  a  roof  at  such 
hour  had  something  of  abnormal,  they  procured  themselves  a  ladder. 

On  mounting  to  the  summit  of  the  edifice,  they  recognized  that  a 
window  had  been  opened. 

They  redescended  as-soon-as, .  and,  furnished  of  lanterns  deafs, 
(sotirdesj  they  penetrated  into  the  interior. 

After  a  long  and  minutious  research,  they  finished  by  to  discover 
three  men,  which  held  themselves  blotted  in  the  cave. 

These  individuals — which  were  carriers  of  tools  to  the  usage  of  steal- 
ers— have  been  recognized  for  the  nameds  Fagan,  Howard,  and  Ken- 
dall, all  retakes  of  justice. 

They  will  have  to  respond  for  attempt  of  steal,  with  effraction. 


The  Paris  Figaro  the  other  day  asked  this  question  : 

"Given — two  widows,  same  age,  same  rank,  same  disposi- 
tion, one  of  whom  had  a  good  husband,  the  other  a  bad  one, 
Would  both  desire  to  re-marry,  and  which  would  marry  first?" 

Several  answers  were  received.  One  began  by  stating  that 
all  widows  desired  to  marry  again  ;  that  it  was  impossible  to 
say  which  would  marry  first,  for  she  of  the  bad  husband 
would  want  to  get  a  better  one,  and  she  of  the  good  husband 
because  she  was  pleased  with  married  life. 

Another  lady  remarked  that  there  was  no  doubt  about  the 
matter  ;  she  who  had  had  the  bad  husband  would  be  too 
happy  in  her  deliverance  to  ever  wish  to  tempt  fate  again. 

An  individual  signing  himself  "A  Bad  Husband"  made 
this  ferocious  reply  :  "  She  who  had  the  good  husband  would 
be  the  first  to  marry  again.    Why?     Because  sh  for- 

get him  sooner." 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


BELLA'S    LETTER. 

Mrs.  Commodore  Phelps's  Party — A  Perverse  Flower 
—  Weddings  of  the  Week —  The  Redding-Coioles 
Affair,  and  Others—  Whereabouts  of  le  mondt  ou 
Von  s'ennuie. 


Friday,  June  17,  1881. — Cards  are  out  for  the 
party  which  I  informed  you  several  weeks  ago  would 
soon  be  given  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Commodore  Phelps, 
at  the  Navy  Yard.  The  party  is  to  take  place  to- 
night ;  and,  although  a  very  large  number  of  the  lady 
friends  of  the  commodore's  wife  are  on  the  sea-shore, 
or  at  the  springs,  or  up  in  the  mountains,  the  gather- 
ing will  be  large.  Speaking  of  receptions  at  Mare 
Island  reminds  me  that  what  might  be  termed  a 
night-blooming  cereus  party  took  place  at  the  yard 
last  Friday  night.  It  seems  that  Chief  Engineer 
Fletcher  had  for  some  time  been  planning  to  surprise 
his  many  friends  with  one  of  those  nocturnal  floral 
marvels,  and  had  it  all  fixed  that  last  Friday  night 
should  see  the  opening  of  this  beautiful  flower.  So 
he  invited  the  ladies  and  the  officers  of  the  yard  to 
be  present  at  his  conservatory  at  the  time  above  stated 
to  behold  the  odoriferous  beauty  exhale  a  few  delight- 
ful breaths.  In  the  words  of  some  great  poet,  the 
chief  addressed  the  flower:  "  Wilt  thou?"  etc.,  "and 
it  wilted."  But  he  faced  the  disappointment  like  a 
hero,  and  got  a  band  of  music,  et  ceteras,  instanter, 
and  turned  his  quarters  into  a  house  of  joy  ;  and, 
what  might  have  proved  to  have  been  a  cereus  affair, 
otherwise  managed,  was  transformed  into  an  occa- 
sion long  to  be  remembered  as  a  peculiarly  pleasant 
one.  Mrs.  Commodore  Phelps  was  entertained  by 
her  son  at  the  Occidental  on  Monday  last.  Miss  Jen- 
nie Flood  entertained  quite  a  number  of  gentlemen 
at  Menlo  on  Sunday  last,  among  whom  were  several 
army  and  navy  officers.  Miss  Julia  Shafterwas  made 
the  recipient  of  a  delightful  surprise  at  her  residence 
on  Chestnut  Street  a  few  evenings  ago.  The  third 
hop  of  the  season  will  take  place  at  the  Hotel  del 
Monte  to-morrow  {Saturday)  evening  ;  music  by  Bal- 
lenberg's  band. 

One  of  San  Francisco's  best  and  nicest  of  young 
ladies.  Miss  May  McCoppin,  was  married  by  Arch- 
bishop Alemany  to  Mr.  Brewer,  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  at  the  residence  of  her  father,  the  Honora- 
ble Frank  McCoppin,  ex-Mayor  of  San  Francisco, 
on  Tuesday  of  this  week  at  12  o'clock  noon.  The 
bride  looked  beautiful — as  all  brides  do — was 
elegantly  dressed  in  traveling  costume  prepared  for  a 
trip  to  the  East,  upon  the  return  from  which  the 
married  couple  make  their  home  upon  a  sugar  plan- 
tation at  one  of  the  islands  of  the  Hawaiian  group. 
The  guests  were  not  numerous,  embracing  only  the 
relatives  and  more  intimate  frinds  of  the  contracting 
parties.  The  wedding  breakfast  was  a  chef  d  ceuvre 
of  gastronomic  art.  If  any  matrimonial  bark  was 
ever  launched  with  sincere  wishes  for  a  happy  life 
voyage  and  a  prosperous  one,  Miss.  May  and  her 
handsome  husband  were  thus  embarked.  On  Satur- 
day next  the  marriage  of  Miss  Mamie  Woodward, 
daughter  of  W.  A.  Woodward,  of  the  Alta,  and  Mr. 
William  P.  Edwards,  an  attache  of  the  Mint,  will 
take  place  quietly  at  the  residence  of  the  bride's 
father. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  attend  a  very  beautiful, 
stylish,  and  impressive  wedding  service  at  Doctor 
Stone's  church  on  Wednesday  evening  last,  the  occa- 
sion being  the  marriage  of  Miss  Myra  Augusta  Cowles. 
daughter  of  the  late  Judge  Samuel  Cowles,  and  Mr. 
Joseph  D.  Redding,  a  rising  young  lawyer  of  this  city, 
and  a  son  of  Hon.  B.  B.  Redding.  At  eight  o'clock 
the  church  was  densely  packed  with  invited  friends  ; 
and,  with  the  decorations  of  the  pulpit,  which  was  a 
mass  of  flowers  and  evergreens,  constituted  a  picture 
that  has  been  rarely  seen  within  other  sacred  doors. 
Previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  bridal  party  some  of 
the  relatives  of  the  two  families  were  assigned  seats  in 
front,  and  at  a  quarter  past  eight  the  wedding  proces- 
sion entered  —  Mr.  Sam  Mayer  playing  a  bridal 
march — in  the  following  order :  First,  Mr.  George 
H.  Redding;  then  the  six  ushers,  (Messrs.  George 
Crocker,  Joseph  Grant,  Charles  Putnam,  Frank  Car- 
ol in.  William  Felter,  and  Harry  Hammond,)  two  by 
two  ;  then  Joseph  D.  Redding,  the  bridegroom  elect, 
and  Mrs.  Cowles,  the  bride's  mother;  then  Samuel 
Cowles  and  sister,  Miss  Myra  Cowles.  the  bride-elect ; 
then  Edward  Cowles  and  Anita  Cowles;  Misses  Fannie 
and  Lottie  Cowles  ;  then  F.  W.  Redding,  (the  father 
of  Hon.  B.  B.  Redding,)  an  octogenarian,  and  the 
youngest  child  of  A.  P.  Redding— a  most  beautiful 
and  impressive  linking  of  four  generations;  then  B. 
B.  Redding  and  Mrs.  George  W.  Moore ;  Doctor  1. 
E.  Dwinell  and  Mrs.  B.  B.  Redding ;  Frank  Grum- 
mun  and  Mrs.  F.  W.  Redding;  then  Miss  Lucy 
Jones  and  Messrs.  J.  A.  Richardson  and  George  B. 
Putnam,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  P.  Redding.  The 
ceremony  was  performed  by  Doctor  Dwinell  of  Sac- 
ramento, during  which  Mr.  Mayer  executed  the  ex- 
quisite lullaby  composed  by  J.  D.  Redding  some 
time  ago.  Mendelssohn's  march  was  given  with 
all  of  its  grand  effect  as  the  auditorium  emptied, 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  D.  Redding  and  the  members 
of  their  families  were  driven  to  the  residence  of  the 
bride's  mother,  where  a  reception  was  given.  The 
newly-married  couple  shortly  afterward  were  taken  to 
the  Palace  Hotel,  and  the  next  morning  started 
for  the  Geysers.  Among  the  many  well-known 
people  present  I  noticed  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  J. 
Staples,  Miss  Staples,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerome 
Madden.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  B.  Ryan,  Allen  Knight, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Goad,  Miss  Susie  Russell,  Miss 
Edith  Blanding.  Miss  Blanding,  Captain  and  Mrs. 
Blanding.  Mr.  Harry  Tevis,  L.  W.  Mix.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Mark  Severance,  Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  Baily, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  S.  Scott,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
Hearst,  Charles  Crocker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  S.  Brown, 
Mr.  W.  E.  Brown,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Livingston  Stone, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Castle,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  P. 
Hotaling,  Mrs.  General  Redington.  Mr.  Henry  Red- 
ington.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nat  Messer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L. 
L.  Baker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Torbert,  Judge  and 
Mrs.  Sanderson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  {.  O.  B.  Gunn,  Miss 
Mamie  Woodward,  Hon.  John  F.  Swift,  A.  S.  Halli- 
die  and  wife.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Carolan,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  A.  N.  Towne,  General  John  Bidwell,  Miss  Rice, 
Miss  Eva  Towne.  Governor  and  Mrs.  G.  C.  Perkins, 
Miss  Myra  Giffin,  Miss  Maggie  Eyre,  Miss  Belle 
Eyre.  Colonel  Eyre. 

The  movements  and  whereabouts  of  society  people 

and  others  more  or  less  known  maybe  gossiped  about 

as  follows :    Mr.  and   Mrs.  L.  H.    Newton  and  son 

went  to  Monterey  on  Saturday  week  last  to  spend  a 

month  or  six  weeks,  and  then  wind  up  the  season  at 

Tahoe  ;   Mrs.  Newton  has  spent  several  seasons  at 

Newport,  and  made  the  tour  of  Europe,  and  is  a  very 

agreeable  woman.     Hon.  John  Wasson  and  wife,  of 

here  on   Friday  last  for  that  "ancient 

.  pueblo."    Judge  Underhill,  of  Oak- 

::i  ~.g  in  the  delicious  climate  of  Los  An- 


geles County  for  a  few  days.  Mrs.  M.  D.  Boruck 
and  her  pretty  daughter  Fanny  have  returned  from 
San  RafaeL  W.  H.  Gould,  editor  and  proprietor  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Commercial,  is  in  the  city  on  a  week's 
recreation.  Mrs.  W.  W.  Stow  and  family  have  gone 
to  the  Parai50  Springs,  Monterey  County  ;  Mr.  Stow 
has  gone  to  Santa  Fe.  Justice  M.  H.  Myrick  arrived 
in  St.  Louis  yesterday.  Judge  W.  W.  Cope,  of  Oak- 
land, and  Colonel  ].  P.  Hoge,  of  this  city,  after  lux- 
uriating at  and  between  Santa  Monica  and  the  Sierra 
Madre  Villa  for  nearly  a  month,  have  returned  to 
their  respective  homes,  looking  not  a  day  older  than 
before  their  departure.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  O.  W.  Childs, 
prominent  people  of  Los  Angeles,  are  at  the  Palace. 
At  the  annual  hop  at  the  Naval  Academy,  at  Annap- 
olis, Maryland,  on  Friday  evening  last,  the  10th  in- 
stant, General  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Miller,  and  Miss 
Dora  Miller,  were  present  Navy  people  in  our  midst 
will  be  pleased  to  know  that  the  mound  which  has 
usually  occupied  the  centre  of  the  gymnasium,  was 
removed  to  allow  additional  space  to  the  dancers,  and 
that  fountains  were  placed  in  the  four  corners  of  the 
room.  The  Millers  will  spend  a  short  time  at  Sara- 
toga before  leaving  for  San  Francisco.  It  will  be 
gratifying  to  the  many  friends  in  this  city  of  Captain 
George  M.  Wheeler,  engineer  corps,  to  know  that  he 
has  sufficiently  recovered  from  his  long  and  serious 
illness  to  take  a  trip  to  Europe  for  further  benefits  ; 
Mrs.  Wheeler  accompanied  him.  Colonel  Hodges, 
U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Hodges,  will  arrive  here  from 
Washington  in  a  few  days.  Captain  Merritt  and 
party.  (Mrs.  Garcelon  and  the  Misses  Boyer,  Hamil- 
ton, and  McClellan.)  after  a  pleasant  trip  to,  and  stay 
at  Monterey,  have  returned.  Mrs.  H.  L.  Dodge 
and  a  niece  of  her  husband  went  to  Monterey  yes- 
terday. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Miller,  and  Miss 
Miller  go  to  Monterey  to-morrow  for  the  season. 
Mrs.  J.  W.  Brown  and  family  will  spend  six  weeks  at 
Santa  Cruz.  E.  H.  Miller  Jr.,  who  has  been  spend- 
ing a  week  at  Calistoga,  returned  Tuesday  last.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  William  Freeborn  have  been  spending  a 
few  days  at  San  Rafael.  Mrs.  Adam  Grant  has  di- 
vided her  time  so  far  this  season  between  Paraiso 
Springs  and  the  Geysers.  Reverend  Doctor  Scott 
and  Mrs.  Scott  have  returned  from  their  Eastern  trip. 
Mrs.  Horace  Simmons  arrived  from  the  East  on 
Sunday  last.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wetherbee  spent  last 
Saturday  and  Sunday  at  the  Hotel  del  Monte.  Gov- 
ernor Bagley,  of  Michigan,  and  Mrs.  Bagley  and 
daughter  have  returned  to  the  city  from  Monterey, 
and  are  now  contemplating  a  trip  to  some  one  or 
other  of  our  California  hot  springs.  Mr.  Oliver  and 
family  will  spend  several  weeks  at  Santa  Cruz. 
Charles  Crocker,  a  son  of  Henry  S.  Crocker,  is 
spending  a  few  weeks  at  Monterey.  Mrs.  James 
Russell  has  gone  to  the  Geysers,  to  stay  a  month  or 
more.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  McClure  returned  from 
the  Geysers  on  Tuesday  last.  Judge  Evans  and  fam- 
ily will  leave  Paso  Robles  in  a  day  or  two.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Henry  Scott  have  joined  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred. 
Crocker  at  Idlewild,  Lake  Tahoe.  Captain  Nokes. 
L\  S.  N.,  and  bride  are  at  Lake  Tahoe,  where  they 
will  spend  a  brief  honeymoon,  and  then  take  up  their 
residence  for  a  time  at  the  Navy  Yard.  Colonel  Sul- 
livan, U.  S.  A.,  and  wife  have  returned  from  Paso 
Robles.  Captain  Kempff,  U.  S.  N. ,  leaves  for  China 
to-morrow.  Chief-Engineer  Butterworth.  U.  S.  N., 
also  leaves  for  duty  in  the  Asiatic  squadron  to-mor- 
row. Among  the  guests  at  the  Hotel  del  Monte  are 
Judge  Clark,  of  Sacramento,  and  his  two  daughters, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Searle,  of  Mayfield,  and  Captain 
Wright,  of  Oakland,  and  his  wife  By  the  way,  Mrs. 
Wright  is  getting  to  be  a  good  swimmer.  The  young, 
and  tender,  and  handsome  George  T.  Marye  has 
been  recreating  at  Monterey.  Young  Jerome  Lin- 
coln, Hearst,  Dick  Hammond  Jr.,  et  als.  are  practic- 
ing lawn  tennis  at  Monterey,  and  propose  to  make  it 
warm  for  certain  parties  in  the  their  minds'  eyes. 
Oakland  sent  down  a  handsome  quartette  of  young 
bachelors  to  Monterey  on  Saturday  last — W.  E.  Dar- 
gie,  A.  K.  P.  Harmon  Jr.,  and  Gus  and  Oscar 
Derby.  Justice  Thornton  returned  to  the  city  on 
Monday  last.  Judge  Gray,  of  San  Rafael,  has 
been  at  the  Lick  most  of  the  week.  Mrs. 
H.  S.  Crocker  is  visiting  in  Sacramento.  J. 
J.  Valentine  is  at  the  Windsor,  New  York. 
W.  W.  Potter  and  wife  of  Oakland  are  at  the  Hotel 
del  Monte.  General  McDowell  spent  last  Saturday 
and  Sunday  at  the  Hotel  del  Monte,  and  will  go 
down  again  to-morrow  evening.  Henry  Johnson,  U. 
S.  A.,  and  A.  V.  Zane  and  M.  D.  Jones,  U.  S.  N. , 
were  at  the  Occidental  on  Monday  last.  Governor 
Perkins  was  in  the  city  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  last. 
A  special  car  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  Fe 
road,  earning  George  O.  Manchester  and  wife,  and 
C.  F.  Kendall  and  wife  of  Topeka  ;  W.  S.  Lowe  and 
wife  of  Elmira,  New  York  ;  and  Henry  Wadsworth, 
wife  and  daughter,  James  Heron  and  wife,  and  Jo- 
seph S.  Roberson  of  San  Francisco,  went  down  the 
San  Jose  road  as  far  as  Menlo  on  Saturday  morning 
last,  and  in  the  evening  was  hitched  on  to  the  fast 
train  and  taken  to  Monterey,  returning  Monday  af- 
ternoon to  San  Francisco.  L.  W.  McLaughlin,  wife 
and  daughter,  and  B.  J.  Green  and  wife,  went  to  Santa 
Cruz  on  Monday  last  to  spend  a  few  days.  Mrs.  A. 
H.  Rutherford  and  family,  Governor  Low  and  fam- 
ily, Mrs.  Hooker  and  family,  William  M.  Hunt  and 
family,  James  A.  Robinson  and  wife.  Robert  Cum- 
ming  and  wife,  and  Mrs.  A.  E.  Tafft  went  to  Monte- 
rey on  Wednesday  last  J.  P.  S.  Lawrence  and  C. 
A.  McDaniel,  U.  S.  N. ,  were  at  the  Palace  on  Mon- 
day and  Tuesday  last,  and  Paul  St  Clair  Murphy 
and  William  A.  Morgan,  U.  S.  N.,  were  at  the  Bald- 
win. Jerome  Lincoln,  Raphael  Weill,  H.  W.  Pat- 
rick, G.  H.  Fitch  and  wife.  "Brush"  Hardenburg. 
C.  Waterhouse  and  wife,  and  Doctor  and  Mrs.  C.  G. 
Toland  have  been  driving  dull  care  away  for  a  few 
days  at  Monterey.  Captain  J.  E.  Le  Bannister  is  at 
the  Grand.  Captain  B.  B.  Taylor,  U.  S.  N. ,  of  the 
Pensacola,  wrent  East  on  Monday  last.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Fred.  Castle  hope  to  so  arrange  their  affairs  that 
they  may  make  a  European  trip  shortly.  General 
Beale  has  arrived  in  Washington.  Downey  Harvey 
is  in  Los  Angeles,  visiting  his  uncle,  Governor  Dow- 
ney. Mrs.  Charles  Stevens  has  gone  to  San  Rafael  to 
spend  the  summer.  Sir  Samuel  W.  Baker,  the  emi- 
nent writer  and  explorer,  and  Lady  Baker,  are  at  the 
Palace.  General  and  Mrs.  Starring  of  Washington, 
and  Sir  A.  C.  Stefeney  of  England,  are  also  at  the 
Palace.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  N.  Towne  left  for  New- 
York  yesterday  to  be  away  for  three  or  four  weeks  ; 
during  their  absence  Miss  Towne  and  Miss 
Rice  will  visit  in  Sacramento  ;  upon  Mr.  Towne's 
return  from  the  East  he  and  his  family  will 
'  go  to  Yosemite  Valley  for  a  month.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
1  Hallidie  and  the  Misses  Foster  and  Smith  returned 
1  from  the  Yosemite  on  Tuesday  last.  D.  O.  Mills 
has  sent  in  his  resignation  as  Regent  of  the  Uni- 
.,  versity.  Mrs.  James  W.  Burling  is  at  Atlantic  City, 
N.  J.  Judge  and  Mrs.  Hyde  and  Miss  Sallie  Hyde 
\  are  at  Clear  Lake.  Mrs.  Field  and  Miss  Field  are  at 
Piedmont.     Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Cullen  have  gone  to 


the  Yosemite.  Senator  Grover  of  Oregon  is  in  town. 
Tudge  and  Mrs.  Applegate  are  at  Pescadero  ;  they 
visit  this  delightful  place  regularly  every  summer. 
Mrs.  Thomas  H.  Mulford  and  family  have  gone  to 
Paraiso  Springs  Mrs,  Frank  Taylor  will  spend  the 
summer  in  Alameda.  Mrs.  N.  P.  Harrison  has  gone 
to  Pescadero.  Mrs.  J.  Mora  Moss  has  returned 
home  from  the  east.  Mrs.  Dr.  Bayley,  of  Black 
Point,  has  been  spending  a  week  at  the  Yosemite. 
Mrs.  Wallace  has  returned  from  Pacific  Congress 
Springs.  Mrs.  Bowman  has  gone  to  Santa  Cruz  to 
stay  until  August.  Mrs.  J.  W.  Dwindle  left  for  the 
Yosemite  yesterday.  Mrs.  George  C.  Shreve  and 
family  have  gone  to  San  Rafael  for  the  summer. 
Mrs.  Robert  Pixley  left  on  Tuesday  last  for  Santa 
Cruz.  Mrs.  General  Stoneman  and  family  leave  to- 
day for  the  Geysers.  Miss  Ella  Johnson  has  gone  to 
Lake  Tahoe  to  stay  two  weeks.  Mrs.  Chadbourne 
has  returned  from  Congress  Springs.  Mrs.  Mc- 
Donough  goes  to  Monterey  next  week.  Washington 
Bartlett,  Alexander  D.  Bell  and  family,  George  W. 
McNear  and  family,  and  Mrs.  and  Miss  Anthony, 
have  been  spending  a  few  days  at  the  Calistoga  Hot 
Springs.  Mrs.  W.  H.  Harwood  and  daughter,  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Forbes  are  at  San  Rafael.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  A.  T.  Dewey  are  at  Anderson's  Springs,  Lake 
County.  Ex-Governor  Leland  Stanford  arrived  in 
London  on  Monday  last,  on  his  way  to  join  Mrs. 
Stanford,  who  is  in  Paris.  John  W.  Mackey  returned 
on  Tuesday  last.  Mrs.  J.  E.  Davis  and  Miss  Ethel 
Davis  have  gone  to  Santa  Cruz  to  stay  a  month  or 
two.  Willie  Crocker,  the  youngest  son  of  Charles 
Crocker,  will  leave  New  Haven  for  home  in  about 
threeweeks.  Mrs.  E.  B.  Crocker,  of  Sacramento,  leaves 
for  the  Eastnext  Monday  evening.  Mrs.  Le  Breton  has 
returned  home.  L.  B.  Lent  and  family  have  also 
returned  home.  Miss  Minnie  Weeks,  of  Oakland, 
has  gone  to  Half  Moon  Bay  on  a  three  weeks'  visit. 
Judge  Swift  and  family,  of  Oakland,  have  gone  to 
Menlo  Park.  Judge  Blake  and  family  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Low  and  family  are  at  Soda  Springs,  Lake 
County.  Mrs.  Lieutenant  Bufford  returned  from 
Lake  Tahoe  yesterday.  The  Duke  of  Athol  has  ar- 
rived and  is  at  the  Palace. 

The  Rodgers  got  off  yesterday  in  the  presence  of  a 
great  multitude  of  well-wishers  for  the  expedition  of 
mercy  upon  which  she  sails.  She  has  supplies  for  five 
years.  Five  ladies  went  with  the  Rodgers  as  far  as 
the  Heads,  when  they  were  transferred  to  a  revenue- 
cutter  which  came  alongside.  The  ladies  were  Miss 
Bessie  Sedgwick,  Miss  Maggie  Hamilton,  and  the 
Misses  Emma  and  Lutie  Cole,  and  a  still  younger 
daughter  of  Senator  Cole,  whose  name  I  do  not 
know.  Paymaster  Kenny,  who  came  out  from 
Washington,  and  supplied  the  Rodgers  with  her 
stores,  and  who  is  one  of  the  handsomest  and  one  of 
the  most  elegant  officers  of  the  navy,  goes  East  on 
Saturday.  "  Stoney  "  threw  the  last  kiss  ashore,  and 
it  has  long  before  this  reached  Menlo  Park.  We  shall 
all  miss  "Stoney"  at  the  reception  to-night,  and  I 
shall  quietly  drink  his  health  when  I  can  do  so  with- 
out betraying  my  weakness  to  any  of  the  other  girls. 

Bella. 


"EARLY    MARRIAGES." 

["  Barrington"  smiles  "Sterling's"  shield,  and  not 
with  the  butt-end  of  the  lance.  We  have  now  had 
the  "quip  modest."  the  "reply  churlish."  and  the 
"reproof  valiant."  Lest  it  degenerate  into  the 
"countercheck  quarrelsome,"  we,  as  judge  of  the 
tourney,  strike  up  the  lances,  and  declare  the  joust 
ended. — Ed.] 

My  virtuously  indignant  opponent  is  one  of  three 
things — a  gushing  school-girl,  a  sentimental  bride,  or 
a  woman/d««  and  hopeless,  who  believes  in  matri- 
mony at  any  price.  If  the  latter.  I  unhesitatingly 
give  her  all  due  sympathy  and  commiseration,  and 
sincerely  hope  that  she  has  still  that  chance  in  store 
which  impartial  Providence  is  said  to  grant  to  every 
woman,  however  unattractive.  Let  us  also  hope  that 
her  column  of  noble  and  elevated  sentiments  may 
prove  a  card  of  advertisement  in  her  favor.  But  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  she  be  either  of  the  former,  a  girl 
who  looks  forward  to  "  wedded  bliss"  as  the  natural 
end  and  aim  of  woman's  existence,  and  who  encircles 
said  state  with  the  inevitable  halo  of  romance  and 
unending  honeymooningness,  or  a  bride  in  the  first 
stage  of  raptures  and  highrstrung  devotion,  who 
wrote  with  a  sincere  conviction  of  the  truth  of  her 
sentiments,  then  her  youth  and  inexperience  are  pain-, 
fully  evidenL  If  she  deliberately  affirms  that  a  man 
who  marries  in  his  early  youth  will  not  sow  his  wild 
oats  later  on,  she  proves  that  she  knows  nothing  of 
the  nature  of  man,  or  of  the  ways  of  this  wicked 
world.  If  she  were  an  attentive  observer  of  what 
goes  on  around  her,  she  could  echo  the  names  of  a 
dozen  of  our  old  fossils — the  ancestors  of  our  future 
"  aristocracy, "  landed  and  otherwise — whose  names 
I  would  williogly  specify,  only  I  know  that  the  Ar- 
gonaut would  not  publish  them,  but  which  are  fa- 
miliar to  every  one  from  the  fact  of  their  having 
slowly  but  surely  risen  from  the  lowest  rung  of  the  social 
and  financial  scale  to  the  topmost  pinnacle  of  wealth 
and  position,  and  who  are  conspicuous  for  nothing  so 
much  as  for  the  immorality  of  their  private  lives.  It 
is  the  more  shame  to  them  also,  inasmuch  as  while 
in  other  respects  they  might  be  held  aloft  as  worthy 
and  triumphant  examples  of  what  can  be  attained  by 
perseverance  and  industry,  by  the  very  conspicuous- 
ness  of  their  position,  the  example  of  their  conduct  is 
the  more  pernicious  to  the  rising  generation.  It  is 
demoralizing  in  another  way  as  well :  it  destroys  that 
time-honored  and  traditional  respect  for  gray  hairs 
and  old  age  which  has  heretofore  been  a  principle  as 
deeply  inculcated  within  us  as  any  maxims  of  the  Bible. 
Give  a  man  his  fling  in  his  youth  ;  let  him  exhaust 
the  pleasures  of  the  world  to  satiety ;  let  him  see  the 
reprehensible  as  well  as  the  proper  side  without  re- 
straint and  without  reproof,  and  if  he  be  a  man  of  re- 
finement and  of  purpose,  the  natural  inevitable  reac- 
tion will  set  in  sooner  or  later,  and  he  is  bound  to  be- 
come disgusted  and  nauseated  with  its  but  half-veiled 
coarseness  and  attendant  ills.  The  experience  will 
prove  beneficial,  not  detrimental,  and  it  is  the  excep- 
tional case  when  he  returns  to  his  old  habits.  Satiety 
is  the  death  of  love,  of  ambition,  and  of  lawlessness, 
and  satiety  is  a  death  which  no  galvanic  battery  of 
opportunity  or  of  provocation  can  ever  resuscitate. 
The  man  whose  experience  has  been  exhaustive  will 
appieciate  the  domestic  comforts  of  his  home  a  thou- 
sand times  more  than  if  he  had  no  discomfort  and  no 
diametrically  opposite  reminiscences  in  the  past  to 
compare  them  with;  he  willadmire  and  reverence  the 
virtue  of  his  wife  in  exact  proportion  as  he  contrasts 
her  with  some  of  the  companions  of  his  reckless  days. 

From  one  paragraph  in  my  fair  opponent's  article  I 
must  confess  to  have  experienced  more  amaze- 
ment than  instruction.  Since  when — I  ask  with 
a  sincere  and  laudable  thirst  for  information — 
is  a  man  of  thirty  to  be  considered  as  so 
preternaturally  antiquated  as  "  to  have  formed  habits 


which  can  never  be  broken,  iihbibed  ideas  which  will 
never  leave  him,  and  come  to  his  wife  with  only  the 
dregs  of  life  to  offer  her— the  sour,  bitter,  rancid 
dregs?"  Undoubtedly,  conclusively,  our  writer  is 
very  young  indeed  ;  she  evidently  looks  from  afar 
upon  thirty  as  that  horrible  never- to-be-acknowf  edged 
period  when  she  will  be  laid  upon  the  shelf  as  an  old 
woman.  A  man  at  thirty  is  in  the  very  flower  of  his 
life,  the  full  strength  and  beauty  of  his  manhood  ; 
his  character,  in  reality,  has  had  but  time  to  be  tried 
and  strengthened,  and  definitely  moulded  for  good 
or  for  eviL  It  is  the  age  which  is  the  turning-point  of 
his  existence  ;  the  age  at  which  he  has  seen  enough 
of  life  to  enable  him  to  mark  out  definitely  and  com- 
prehensively his  future  career ;  the  age  at  which,  if  he 
be  unusually  clever,  he  is  just  beginning  to  hold  the 
cup  of  fame  and  success  to  his  lips  ;  the  ageat  which, 
if  he  be  poor  and  striving,  he  has  just  begun  to 
breathe  more  freely,  and  to  look  forward  more  hope- 
fully to  better  things  ;  the  age  at  which  his  experience 
and  diversified  knowledge  make  him  the  more  fasci- 
nating to  womankind.  Many  men  of  thirty  there 
are,  I  grant,  who  have  drunk  the  cup  of  pleasure 
down  to  the  dregs,  but  the  dregs  are  not  necessarily 
sour,  and  bitter,  and  rancid.  They  are  capable  of 
being  stirred  up  with  the  spoon  of  deliberate  purpose, 
diluted  with  the  pure  water  of  a  future  and  better 
career,  sweetened  with  domestic  influence,  and  (as  a 
preventive  against  rancidness)  salted  down  and  pre- 
served with  the  sterner  cares  of  increasing  years  and 
responsibilities.  Later  on  the  same  writer  remarks, 
in  enumerating  the  manifold  delights  which  are  sup- 
posed to  be  the  natural  portion  of  the  youthful  Bene- 
dict, that  "  he  will  find  the  noblest  feelings  stirringin 
his  breast  while  watching  his  little  ones  at  play. 
Would  he  change  his  peaceful  life  for  that  of  his 
spotted  friend,  who  has  tried  the  world  first ;  whose 
memory,  wherever  he  goes,  or  however  old  he  be- 
comes, remains  with  him  still,  a  festering,  loathsome 
sore  of  vain  regrets ? "  That  "peaceful  life"  is  just 
where  the  hitch  comes  in.  No  doubt  he  does  enjoy 
it  for  awhile  ;  he  is  delighted  with  the  possession  of 
his  first  love,  as  is  a  child  with  a  long-coveted  toy;  he 
is  proud  of  his  increased  importance  as  a  family 
man.  For  a  time  he  looks  upon  the  coming  of  his 
children  as  the  last  touch  necessary  to  complete  the 
happiness  of  mortal  man.  But  that  "  peaceful  life" 
should  be  the  later  contrast,  not  the  former.  That 
same  mortal  man  is  indeed  mortal ;  he  is  restless  and 
fond  of  change,  and  is  possessed  of  his  full  share  of 
that  lawless  spirit  which  forms  at  least  one-half  the 
character  of  the  male  human.  He  can  not  help  it ; 
it  is  born  in  him.  and  what  once  would  have  been 
merely  regarded  by  sensible  people  as  the  natural  pre- 
rogatives of  his  sex.  now  becomes  a  crime.  Peace 
will  become  monotony,  domestic  happiness  will  be 
looked  upon  as  milk  and  water,  and  the  children  as 
"little  nuisances, "  for  whose  sake,  and  in  order  to  set 
them  a  good  example,  one  is  obliged  to  walk  a  chalk- 
line.  Do  not  talk  about  the  festering,  loathsome 
sores  of  vain  regrets  of  the  unmarried  man  of  thirty. 
The  peccadilloes  of  his  youth,  even  an  episode  of  un- 
requited love,  will  never  produce  the  gnawing  canker 
which  a  man  must  carry  to  his  grave  who  discovers  too 
late  that  he  has  made  a  fatal  mistake  in  the  woman 
he  has  married,  the  woman  who,  as  he  grows  older, 
becomes  more  and  more  of  a  disappointment  and 
less  of  a  companion,  and  who  condemns  him  to  a  life 
of  spiritual  and  mental  isolation. 

One  word  further.  I  never  omit  to  acknowledge 
an  implied  compliment,  whether  doubtful  or  other- 
wise. "  Sterling  "  does  me  the  honor  to  assert  that 
I  shall  doubtless  be  held  responsible  for  the  many 
proposals  I  have  prevented,  for  the  many  young  lives 
I  have  ' '  marred, "  and  the  check  which  1  have  placed 
upon  the  matrimonial  aspirations  of  the  rising*gen- 
eration.  Never  had  I  flattered  myself  for  a  moment 
that  anything  I  could  write  would  be  capable  of  ex- 
erting such  wide-spread  influence;  never  had  I  im- 
agined for  an  instant  that  my  words  would  be 
digested  by  any  of  our  salad  youths  in  the  first 
raptures  of  their  calf-love,  as  those  of  an  oracle  and 
a  teacher  whose  precepts  are  to  be  religiously  fol- 
lowed.    I  have  grown  an  inch.  Barkington. 

June  11,  1S81. 

A  writer  in  the  London  Sunday  Times  remarks : 
"  I  hear  that  there  is  likely  to  be  a  change  in  the  per- 
petual black  stockings  for  girlettes.  now  the  rage. 
It  is  said  that  stockings  of  a  different  color  for  each 
leg  will  be  worn — that  is;  one  black  and  one  white, 
or  one  blue  and  one  orange.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
the  effect  will  be  anything  but  pleasing  ;  besides,  this 
kind  of  thing  will  probably  be  adopted  by  children 
of  more  mature  years,  and  we  should  have  odd 
gloves,  odd  sleeves,  and  all  kinds  of  queer  contrasts 
of  color.  I  remember  a  pretty  girl  once  going  to  a 
fancy  ball  as  a  'magpie,'  and  the  effect  was  very 
charming  ;  but  if  everybody  were  to  go  about  as  mag- 
pies, I  am  afraid  we  should  vote  it  a  nuisance." 


Young  man,  says  the  Capital,  you  may  own  one 
of  the  finest  dress  suits,  cut  a  la  swallow-tail,  in  the 
town  ;  your  head  may  be  stored  with  useful  informa- 
tion, enabling  you  to  converse  intelligently  upon  a 
given  subject ;  you  may  have  learned  to  assume  forms 
of  a  "swell"  politeness,  which  is  a  cross  between 
stable  manners  and  idiocy  ;  but  if  you  have  never 
mastered  the  german,  you  stand  amid  the  glitter  and 
glare  of  society,  even  as  the  guest  at  the  scriptural 
bridal  without  the  wedding  garment.  Better  for  you. 
O  young  man.  that  you  make  for  yourself  a  cravat  of 
mill-stones  and  seek  a  watery  grave. 


Says  the  Burlington  Hawkeye,  solemnly:  "Yes, 
daughter,  you  should  go  somewhere  this  summer. 
You  can  not  stay  at  home  during  warm  weather  and 
live.  To  be  sure,  your  mother,  who  hasn't  been  out 
of  town  since  she  was  married,  can  stand  it ;  but  then 
she  is  old-fashioned  and  doesn't  know  any  better,  and 
besides  she  has  fun  enough  doing  the  washing  and 
ironing.  By  all  means  go.  Get  a  linen  duster  and 
a  blanket,  and  go  at  once." 

The  Society  of  Decorative,  Art  announces  that  it  is 
ready  to  receive  specimens  of  embroidery  and  paint- 
ing on  china,  etc,  for  approval  and  sale,  at  its  rooms, 
631  Sutter  Street  near  Taylor.  Its  members  hope 
that  those  who  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  the  So- 
ciety as  a  means  of  making  their  work  known,  will 
apply  at  the  rooms,  where  they  will  receive  all  neces- 
sary information. 

The  following  legend,  painted  on  a  tin  sign,  occu- 
pies a  prominent  position  on  the  Asbury  Park  Beach  : 
"  Modustv  of  apparel  is  as  becoming  to  a  lady  in  a 
bathing  suit  as  it  is  to  a  lady  dressed  in  silks  and  sat- 
ins. A  word  to  the  wise  is  sufficient."  We  wonder 
if  Asbury  Park  will  be  popular  this  year? 


The  Princess  Stephanie's  wedding  lingerie  is  pro- 
nounced old-fashioned  by  jealous  Park  makers. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


THE    MAN    ABOUT    TOWN. 


'■'  Zulano,"  said  Viveur  to  me  on  Monday  evening,  "where 
shall  we  go  to  night?"  "  My  dear  boy,"  said  I,  "  I  will  be 
frank  with  you — I  do  not  know."  "  We've  seen  everything, 
have  we  not?"  he  continued.  "Everything,"  I  assented. 
"  Do  you  think  you  could  stand  (  Hazel  Kirke '  over  again  ?  " 
he  went  on.  "  Viveur,"  said  I,  "  what  do  you  mean  ?  Do 
you  not  know  that  San  Francisco  has  been  there  ?  Does  not 
the  Oakland  delegation  now  show  forth  !  Has  not  the 
church  and  Sunday-school  influx  began  ?  Does  not  the  gen- 
tle Granger  now  hie  him  there?  Why,  Viveur,  do  you  thus 
wound  me  ?  The  play  I  have  seen  ;  it  has  ceased  to  inter- 
est me  ;  it  is  not  thrilling,  to  put  it  mildly.  And  as  for  the 
audience — well,  I  have  spoken."  Viveur  murmured  some- 
thing in  his  beard  that  sounded  like  "  Snelbaker."  As  did 
the  Ancient  Mariner,  I  pinned  him  with  my  glittering  eye. 
"Viveur,"  said  I,  "  I  am  a  Man  About  Town,  it  is  true  ;  but 
am  I  the  less  a  gentleman  ?  No,  Viveur,  no  ;  you  are  single. 
Go  not,  therefore,  into  the  Snelbaker  sty,  nor  yet  the  Bella 
Union,  where  the  '  prize  beauty  '  holds  forth  in  blushes  and 
nothing  in  particular.  Wait  until  you  are  married  and  bald  ; 
then  it  will  bejruit  defendu,  and  you  may  eat  thereof  with  a 
relish.  Come,  rather,  with  me  ;  even  unto  the  beer  gardens 
will  we  go,  and  let  us  hear  Audran  and  Offenbach  mangled." 
"Mangled!"  said  he;  "why  the  dailies  say  they're  good." 
"  Did  they  not  say  the  Tourists  were  good  ?  Do  they 
not  say  the  Snelbakers  are  good  ?  Will  they  not  say  that 
anything  is  good — for  a  consideration  ?  Come,  Viveur — 
come  and  hear  Offenbach  mangled."     So  we  went. 


I  am  very  fond  of  Offenbach.  I  am  aware  that  musicians 
sneer  at  him,  but  I  like  him  none  the  less.  Q  readers  mine, 
pin  not  your  faith  upon  the  critic's  skirts,  nor  yet  upon  those 
of  the  musicians.  Take  that  which  pleaseth  you.  Well,  I 
like  Offenbach,  and  it  is  so  long  since  I  heard  anything  of 
his  that  I  rather  enjoyed  "  Orphe'e  aux  Enfers."  True,  it 
was  very  badly  sung,  or  rather,  not  sung  at  all ;  but  then 
the  orchestra,  with  much  judgment,  generally  drowned  the 
singers,  so  you  could  always  tell  the  air.  By  the  way,  how 
much  the  "Bob  up  Serenely"  in  "  Olivette  "  resembles  the 
principal  chorus  in  the  second  act  of  "Orphe'e?"  What  is 
the  name  of  it  now?  I  have  forgotten  the  French  title,  and 
I  never  knew  the  English  one.  At  all  events  the  resemblance 
struck  me.  There  were  some  rather  pretty  girls  in  the  cast, 
and  when  too  slender  they  ornamented  the  lower  halves  of 
their  tights  with  those  peculiar  circlets  which  add  to  the  ap- 
parent rotundity.  You  remember  them  on  Erne  Roseau,  of 
course.  Poor  creature,  she  never  appeared  without  them. 
The  Roseau  mallei  was,  I  believe,  markedly  defective.  Well, 
to  return.  We  listened  to  two  acts  of  "  Orphee,"  and  then 
fled.  To  the  other  beer-garden  we  wended  our  way  to  see 
"  La  Mascotte." 

I  must  congratulate  the  individual,  whoever  he  was,  who 
hit  upon  the  translation  "hearth-angel"  ior  la  mascotte.  It 
is  about  as  far  away  from  the  true  meaning  as  he  could  get, 
but  it  is  about  as  near  as  he  could  dare  to  get  in  English. 
Do  not  look  in  your  French  dictionary,  reader  ;  you  will  not 
find  the  word.  It  is  not  French — ca  vient  du  Midi.  It 
comes  from  the  patois  which  prevails  in  the  south  of  France, 
and  when  first  billed  even  the  Parisians  did  not  understand 
it.  However,  the  difficulties  are  tided  over,  and  a  clean  op- 
era is  produced.  The  transition  is  something  analogous  to 
that  in  "  Girofle-Girofla,"  where 

"  Sur  la  jambe  souple  et  fine 
Le  bas  bien  blanc  est  tire  " 

is  transformed  into  "  Stolen  Kisses."  I  remember  hearing 
Raoul  Raoult  sing  that  once  at  the  Grand  Opera  House,  and 
several  young  ladies  whom  I  knew  to  be  graduates  from 
Mills's  Seminary  joined  in  the  hearty  laughter  of  the  French- 
men all  over  the  house.  Why,  even  the  French  women 
there  put  up  their  fans  and  pretended  to  blush.  The  most 
charitable  supposition  that  I  could  entertain  regarding  the 
young  ladies  was  that  they  did  not  understand  it. 


However,  "  La  Mascotte  "  is  not  nearly  so  good  as  "  Oli- 
vette." Audran  seems  to  have  exhausted  himself  on  his  first 
success — not  his  first  opera,  as  many  seem  to  think,  for  he 
has  produced  others.  True,  it  is  scarcely  fair  to  judge  of  the 
opera  by  the  performance  here.  The  composer's  meaning 
struggles  but  dimly  through  it.  You  can  catch  a  faint  idea 
of  the  opera,  and  that  is  all.  There  is  one  thing  to  be  said 
in  favor  of  these  two  beer-gardens,  though,  and  that  can  be 
said,unreservedly — the  two  operas  are  handsomely  costumed. 
In  fact,  "La  Mascotte"  is  magnificently  costumed.  I  have 
not  seen  such  handsome  dresses  on  a  San  Francisco  stage 
for  many  a  day.  I  mean  the  ensemble,  of  course.  Why,  the 
most  obscure  chorus  girls  were  handsomely  dressed.  The 
managers  of  some  of  our  more  pretentious  theatres  might 
profitably  take  notes,  in  this  respect,  from  these  beer-gar- 
dens.    That  is,  if  they  ever  take  notes.     Or  ideas. 


"Well,"  said  I  to  Viveur,  as  we  emerged,  "it  is  true  that 
all  this  is  very  bad,  but  it  is  not  so  bad  as  the  Snelbakers. 
And  what  is  more,  you  do  not  feel  ashamed  of  yourself  when 
you  come  out."  Viveur  looked  doubtful.  "  Come,  come," 
said  I,  "  let  me  tell  you  a  little  story.  The  other  night  I 
was  coming  up  Bush  Street  just  as  the  Standard  audience 
emerged,  and  I  saw  Smith.  Smith's  wife  is  at  Monterey. 
Well,  he  did  not  see  me.  He  looked  up  and  down  the  street, 
then  bolted  across  it,  and  went  up  the  other  side.  When  I 
reached  the  California  Street  car,  and  sat  down,  who  should 
enter  but  Smith.  We  nodded,  and  just  then  a  lady  entered 
with  her  husband  from  some  other  theatre.  They  were  ac- 
quaintances of  Smith's,  and  began  to  converse  with  him. 
'We've  just  come  from  the  Bush  Street,' said  she;  'have 
you  been  to  the  theatre,  Mr.  Smith?'  'No,'  said  that  men- 
dacious man  ;  'just  come  from  the  lodge.'  '  Why,'  said  she, 
doubtfully,  (as  I  before  said,  it  was  a  married  lady,)  '  is  it 
not  rather  late  for  a  lodge  meeting?'  The  question  was  im- 
pertinent, in  my  opinion,  but  Smith  wove  new  lies  in  answer 
to  it.  It  was  terrible  to  look  upon.  I  could  not  repress  a 
shudder,  Viveur,  as  I  thought  of  what  he  would  have  done  had 
it  been  his  wife.    Why,  he  would  have  clothed  himself  in  lies 


as  in  a  garment."  Viveur  lit  a  cigar,  and  walked  by  my 
side  in  silence.  I  am  afraid  Viveur  is  bad.  I  think  he,  too, 
would  lie  were  he  married. 


Some  one  was  telling  me  the  other  night  that  the  Mrs. 
Sol.  Smith,  who  plays  the  mother's  role  in  "  Hazel  Kirke," 
is  the  daughter  of  old  Sedley  Smith,  who  was  once  stage 
manager  of  the  California  in  years  gone  by.  You  re- 
member him,  do  you  not  ?  As  for  the  daughter,  I  thought 
I  recollected  her  comely  face,  but  I  could  not  place  it.  She 
was  the  one  who  used  to  play  "Arrah  na  Pogue"  at  the  Met- 
ropolitan. She  was  called  Mrs.  Sedley  Brown  then,  I  believe. 
Well,  well,  time  flies.  We  are  all  growing  old.  I  must  stop 
remembering  so  far  back. 


It  was  an  inspiriting  scene,  that  of  the  sailing  of  the  Rodg- 
ers.  I  went  out  on  the  Governor  Irwin,  which  carried  a 
large  party.  As  we  kept  by  the  side  of  the  slowly  moving 
steamer,  I  studied  attentively  the  faces  of  the  explorers.  If 
they  experienced  any  emotion,  they  concealed  it  well.  I 
could  not  help  thinking  that  when  they  had  passed  out  from 
among  the  kindly  faces,  the  dipping  flags,  the  crowded  bay, 
the  music,  and  the  cheers,  into  the  silent  ocean,  an  almost 
inevitable  reaction  would  bring  a  sentiment  of  depression. 
But  I  hope  not.  It  is  a  staunch  ship,  manned  by  stout- 
hearted men,  and  commanded  by  a  determined  officer.  May 
her  voyage  be  successful,  and  may  she  meet  the  Jeannette 
on  "Christmas  Day,  the  26th  of  December,  1SS1,"  as  one  of 
her  officers  laughingly  assured  me  she  would  do. 


"A  Lady"  writes  to  tell  me  that  while  she  admires  my 
writing,  she  is  at  times  unpleasantly  struck  by  my  use  of 
slang.  Well,  I  admit  it.  I  am  fond  of  the  society  of  young 
ladies,  and  they  at  times  corrupt  the  "  English  pure  and  un- 
defined" which  should  flow  from  my  pen.  But  I  except  to 
my  correspondent's  exceptions.  "  In  your  pleasant  gossip," 
she  says,  "  I  noticed  two  expressions  which  jarred  upon  me. 
The  one  was  to  kick,  meaning  to  protest ;  the  other  too  t/iin, 
meaning  unworthy  of  credence.  Now,  you  can  write  so 
gracefully  when  you  will  that  you  should  not  countenance 
such  vulgarities."  I  blushed  when  I  read  this,  but  still  I 
kicked.  Yes,  I  repeat  it — I  kicked.  This  is  not  slang.  It 
was  used  as  long  ago  as  the  time  of  George  the  Fourth,  of 
unsavory  memory,  by  Lord  Brougham.  Speaking  of  the 
Princess  Charlotte,  he  says:  "When  we  would  take  her 
away  from  Connaught  House  [the  residence  of  the  unfortu- 
nate Queen  Caroline]  she  kicked. . . .,  refusing  to  leave  her 
mother."  There,  Lady  mine — is  an  age  of  sixty  years  enough 
to  make  a  slang  expression  venerable  ?  And  as  for  "  too 
thin,"  I  can  go  even  further  back.  In  "  King  Henry  VIII.," 
Act  V.,  occurs  this  passage  :  "You  were  ever  good  at  sud- 
den commendations,  Bishop  of  Winchester;  but.... in  my 

presence  they  are  too  thin to  hide  offenses."     Now,  if  I 

am  wrong  in  the  use  of  this  phrase,  so  is   William  Shakes- 
peare, Esq. 

Another  lady  writes  me  this  week.  Verily,  was  ever  man 
so  favored?  Much  I  fear  me  I  shall  become  conceited.  I  told 
a  friend  so  to-day,  and  he  replied  that  it  was  "impossible." 
I  think  the  beggar  had  a  hidden  meaning.  But  never  mind. 
To  the  note  : 

Friend  Zulano  :  You  have  such  a  delightful  way  of  pitching  into 
people  and  things,  won't  you  please  attack  those  wretched  persons  who 
spoil  the  termination  of  every  entertainment?  A  hint  of  the  ending, 
and  away  they  rush,  only  pausing  in  their  headlong  flight  when  the 
edge  ot  the  sidewalk  is  reached.  If  you  give  them  your  attention, 
you  will  earn  the  gratitude  of  many,  as  well  as  that  of  your 

Admirer. 

Give  them  my  attention  !  I  groan  in  spirit  when  I  think 
of  it.  I  never  grudged  anything  in  my  life  more  than  the  at- 
tention I  have  given  them.  I  would  call  them  fools,  idiots, 
knaves,  did  I  think  it  would  avail.  But  alas  !  it  would  be 
but  flattery,  and  would  fall  unnoticed  into  their  long  and 
lissome  ears.  I  am  afraid  that  they  are  past  reform.  For 
people  who  disregard  the  comfort  of  others,  who  thus  pub- 
licly proclaim  their  lack  of  breeding,  there  is  but  little  hope 
of  reform.  At  least  not  in  this  world.  When  they  go  below 
I  trust  they  may  obtain  front  seats  in  Inferno,  and  that 
when  they  attempt  to  seek  relief  in  the  scorching  breeze  that 
blows  across  the  fields  of  Hades,  they  may  adhere  to  their 
seats  until  Lucifer  takes  pity  on  them. 

When  I  was  a  hobbadehoy,  I  used  sometimes  to  dream  of 
being  one  day  dictator  of  somewhere.  Was  not  Alexander 
dictator  of  the  known  world? — Caesar  of  the  Roman  world? 
— Napoleon  of  the  continental  world  ?  Well,  I  fondly  hoped 
that  one  day  I  too  should  be  a  dictator.  Much  learning,  you 
see,  had  made  me  mad,  like  Paul.  However,  I  am  afraid  I 
never  shall  be  a  dictator.  Why,  even  in  my  own  house  there 
is  Zulana — but  never  mind.  If  I  ever  were  one,  I  should  im- 
mediately issue  the  following  decree  : 
article*  1. 

Within  these,  our  dominions,  there  shall  be  no  piano-playing  next 
door. 

ARTICLE  II. 

Any  subject  of  ours  rising,  at  a  public  gathering,  before  the  perform- 
ance is  concluded,  shall  be  reprimanded  by  decapitation. ' 

ARTrCLE     III. 

Our  Grand  Chancellor,  Prince  Tuftyhunt,  is  charged  with  the  execu- 
tion of  this  decree.  Zulano  I.,  Imperator. 
Tuftyhlwt,  Grand  Chancellor. 

But  alas  !  You  are  not  in  my  dominions,  but  in  San 
Francisco ;  piano-playing  is  not  prohibited,  but  openly 
allowed  ;  people  in  theatres  are  permitted  to  be  ill-bred  ; 
and  you  are  ruled  by  a  Kalloch,  and  not  by  a        ZULAXO. 


"  In  regard  to  that  person  Angelo,  who  is  going  to  marry 
Miss  Bernhardt,  I  think  you  might  work  up  something  on 
his  being  a  half-orphan  asylum.  Send  sixty  cents  for  this, 
please." — Samuel  Jones  Tilden. 


"  I  do  not  think  I  shall  go  to  the  country  this  summer. 
My  boiler-iron  villa  is  not  quite  finished,  and  I  find  that  my 
steel  bathing-suit  is  too  short." — Alexafidet  III. 


Mr.  Sidney  Lanier,  the  poet,  is  sick  at  Baltimore.  The 
Chicago  Tribune  sorrowfully  announces  that  numerous  other 
poets  are  enjoying  robust  health  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 


EDITORIAL    NOTES. 

Several  gentlemen  whom  we  know — good  citizens — came 
to  our  editorial  rooms  and  informed  us  of  the  removal  from 
the  County  Clerk's  office  of  Mr.  Levi  P.  Peck,  who  has  been 
there  some  eighteen  years.  We  recall  Mr.  Peck  as  a  court- 
room clerk  away  back  as  far  as  Judge  Pratt's  time  ;  an  excel- 
lent clerk,  fully  up  in  the  duties  of  his  position,  competent 
and  courteous.  Stuart  removed  him  to  give  place  to  an 
incompetent  relative.  Mr.  Peck  is  a  candidate  for  the 
County  Clerk's  office,  and  in  the  event  of  his  election  would 
be  an  immense  improvement  upon  the  present  unworthy  in- 
cumbent. 

There  are  now  residing  in  San  Francisco  eight  ex-senators 
of  the  United  States — William  M.  Gwin,  William  M.  Stew- 
art, Cornelius  Cole,  Eugene  Casserly,  John  S.  Hager,  Aaron 
A.  Sargent,  William  Sharon,  and  Newton  Booth.  If  Milton 
S.  Latham,  who  has  lately  gone  to  New  York,  still  counts 
his  residence  in  San  Francisco,  it  will  make  nine  ex-sena- 
tors. Besides  these,  three  senators  still  in  commission  re- 
side here,  namely,  John  P.  Jones,  James  G.  Fair,  and  John 
F.  Miller,  making  a  round  dozen  altogether.  James  G.  Far- 
ley resides  in  Amador  County,  but  will  probably  gravitate 
to  San  Francisco  like  the  rest. 


"The  Black  Bruce,"  late  Senator  of  the  United  States 
from  Mississippi,  and  successor  to  the  traitor  Davis,  has  been 
appointed  Register  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  one  of  the  swell  offices  of  the  financial  department  of 
the  Government,  carrying  a  six-thousand-dollar  salary.  Ev- 
ery circulating  note  of  the  Treasury,  every  national  bank  bill, 
will  carry  the  signature  of  "The  Bruce,"  reminding  our  people, 
whenever  they  look  upon  it,  at  what  a  fearful  cost  of  money 
expenditure  was  the  institution  of  slaver)'  wiped  out.  Out  of 
all  the  emancipated  millions  of  blacks  only  two  seem  to  have 
acquired  and  maintained  prominent  positions  in  public  life 
— "The  Douglass"  and  "The  Bruce" — and  they  are  both 
the  reputed  sons  of  white  men. 


Hurrah  for  America,  the  land  of  fair  women,  and  brave 
men,  and  fast  horses  !  Hurrah  for  the  grandest  republic  the 
world  has  ever  witnessed  !  Hurrah  for  the  fact  that  it  can 
produce  thorough-breds  to  take  the  conceit  out  of  the  effete 
monarchies  of  the  old  world.  Hurrah  for  Iroquois,  the  win- 
ner of  the  "  Derby,"  in  England,  and  Foxhall,  the  winner  of 
"  The  Grand  Prize,"  in  France  !  Hurrah  for  Lorrilard,  who 
owns  the  one,  and  our  James  R.  Keene.  Esquire,  who  owns 
the  other  horse.  We  congratulate  first  the  horses,  next  the 
owners,  then  the  country,  and  finally  the  star-spangled  ban- 
ner, that  floats  in  triumph  over  horses  and  owners,  and 
the  blue-grass  land  that  has  given  birth  to  them  all. 


The  New  York  Tribune  writes  of  our  little  bill-sticking, 
tumble-bug,  Black-and-Tan  as  follows  :  "  Not  the  least  af- 
fliction put  upon  the  late  Senator  Conkling  in  these  trying 
times,  is  the  affectionate  sympathy  and  support  of  Tom 
Brady's  Washington  Star  Route  organ  and  his  imported 
merino  editor,  Geo.  C.  Gorham,  formerly  of  California,  but 
later  of  nowhere.  Mr.  Gorham  is  a  political  Ishmaelite, 
who  was  read  out  of  his  party  at  home,  and  who  was  de- 
clared by  hundreds  of  Republican  Clubs  in  California  last 
year  to  be  no  Republican.  It  is  well  known  the  support 
of  Conkling  by  the  merino  editor  and  Star  Route  proprietor 
is  entirely  due  to  the  investigations  now  going  on  in  the 
Postoffice  Department.  The  support  of  these  delectable 
persons  might  have  been  purchased  any  time  by  stopping 
the  Star  Route  prosecutions,  and  every  gun  in  their  arsenal 
could  be  spiked  to-morrow  by  the  judicious  distribution  of  a 
dozen  pardons  for  criminal  offenses,  signed  in  blank." 


Joe  Wood  is  a  good  father,  a  good  husband,  a  good  citi- 
zen, and  an  honest  man.  He  is  an  awful  bad  brother-in- 
law,  and  an  atrociously  impracticable  politician.  Of  all  the 
obstinate,  irreconcilable,  pig-headed  political  idiots  that  ever 
undertook  to  stem  the  current  of  public  opinion,  our  friend 
and  neighbor  is  the  worst.  Joe  is  a  member  of  the  County 
Committee,  composed  of  twenty-four  members.  Twenty- 
three  of  these  differ  with  Joseph,  and  Joseph  appeals  to  the 
clubs.  He  will  not  be  sustained  by  anybody,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  only  himself  and  half  a  dozen  other  Republicans 
want  a  straight  Republican  ticket,  and  nobody,  except  Jo- 
seph, wants  it  through  a  packed  primary  club  system.  The 
Republican  party  in  San  Francisco  is  in  a  minority.  Its 
only  opportunity  to  aid  in  securing  a  good  ticket  is  by  mask- 
ing its  batteries  under  the  guise  of  an  Independent  Tax- 
payers' reform  movement. 

The  following  bit  of  information  is  interesting  to  us  be- 
cause Timoleague  is  the  birth-place  of  our  Denis  Kearney, 
and  because  it  illustrates  the  kind  of  people  from  whom  we 
draw  our  Pope's  Irish — superstitious,  ignorant,  and  venge- 
ful. Land-leaguery  flourishes  upon  no  better  material  than 
the  inspiration  of  an  old  song.  When  1SS1  has  passed,  and 
still  the  red  remains  above  the  green,  what  new  prophecy  or 
new  miracle  may  we  expect  to  encourage  lawlessness,  riots, 
conflagrations,  and  assassination? 

The  peasantry  in  the  neighborhood  of  Timoleague,  on  Court  Ma- 
cherry  Bay,  are  greatly  excited  over  the  old  prophecy  of  Saint  Mologa, 
from  whom  the  town  is  named.  Teach  Mologa,  the  head  of  the  house 
of  Mologa,  lived  for  many  years.  He  was  a  saint  of  great  renown  in 
County  Cork.  He  was  born  near  Fermoy  Temple,  Mologa,  near  Mitch- 
el's  town,  on  the  Countess  of  Kingland's  estates.  This  prophecy  in  the 
agrarian  agitation,  which  has  been  unearthed  by  some  land-leaguer  from 
a  mass  of  local  folk  lore,  is  said  to  have  been  uttered  in  660,  when 
Coreagh  (Cork)  was,  as  its  name  implies,  a  marsh,  and  when  the  old 
set  of  McCarthy  ruled  the  roast.  Here  is  a  current  translation  to 
show  how  the  agitation  has  become  part  and  parcel  of  the  super- 
stitions of  the  peasantry  : 

Eighteen  eighty-one,  the  stranger  is  undone. 

In  Coreagh  shall  be  seen  the  red  beneath  the  green. 

Eighteen  eighty-three,  McCarthy's  sons  are  free. 

The  green  above  the  red,  the  lion's  litter  dead. 
This  prophecy  has  been  printed  and  scattered  far  and  wide  through 
Munster,  and  copies  of  it  have  been  sent  to  Irish  members  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  exhibited  in  the  lobbies  of  the  House.  William  Shaw,  mem- 
ber for  the  County  Cork,  says  the  leaguers  in  Timoleague  and  Bondon 
districts  are  using  this  and  other  floating  legends  as  campaign  docu- 
ments, and  that  by  this  means  they  have  persuaded  hundreds  of  peas- 
ants that  armed  resistance  to  the  law  will  surely  en 
of  landlordism,  and  the  downfall  of  English  rule  in 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


ROGERS'S    COLD. 


A  Literal  and  Circumstantial  Local  Narrative. 


Rogers  was  unmistakably  ill. 

The  choir  was  to  practice  its  Easter  tunes  in  the  Berkeley 
chapel,  and  a  rosy-cheeked  young  woman  from  Puget  Sound 
needed  an  escort.  Of  course  he  would  go.  Every  one  said 
in  a  breath  :  "  What  a  lovely  evening  ! "  Some  lady  laughed 
at  the  idea  of  a  shawl.  In  the  city,  Rogers  never  ventured 
out  after  dark  without  his  overcoat ;  but  in  balmy  Berkeley 
— and  only  for  once  !  * 

The  choir  sat  long  over  its  lesson.  The  rosy-cheeked 
Puget  Soundine  was  a  good  listener,  but  then  Rogers  was 
not  much  of  a  talker,  and  conversation  flagged.  Perhaps 
the  music  made  Rogers  devotional,  and  the  devoutness 
drowsy.  At  any  rate,  he  dropped  into  a  doze,  and  awoke  to 
hear  himself  saying,  in  a  voice  fully  equal  to  the  little  reed 
organ's  loudest  octaves,  now  hushed  :  "  The  climate  of  the 
Sound  is  said  to  be  delightful  in  summer  ;  is  it  true?" 

Of  course  there  had  been  a  draught.  Devotion  without 
draughts  would  be  a  religious  innovation  unknown  to  the 
modern  chapel  architect.  So  Rogers  went  home  with  a  cold 
in  his  head,  that  rapidly  developed  in  his  chest  an  alarming 
tightness,  and  a  disagreeable  huskiness  in  his  throat. 

******** 

"What  in  the  deuce  is  the  matter  with  you,  Rogers?'1 

"  Kowd." 

"  Cold  !     I  should  interject  !     Seen  a  doctor?" 

"  Kno." 

"  Go  and  see  Doctor  Healwater ;  make  no  mistake  about 
it,  and  waste  no  time." 

That  was  the  advice  of  Jenkyns.  Rogers  valued  Jenkyns's 
advice.  Hs  disliked  doctors  on  principle,  but  liked  Doctor 
Healwater  because  they  were  both  fishermen.     So  he  went. 

"  I  don't  like  it  all,"  said  the  doctor.  "  Of  course,  I  can't 
tell  about  your  lungs  till  the  local  irritation  disappears.  Go 
to  Burnett's  and  get  this.  Take  it  four  times  a  day  in  a 
little  water.  Come  back  in  four  days,  and  I'll  test  your 
lungs." 

Four  days  later  Rogers  walked  out  of  Doctor  Healwater's 
office  wearing  the  longest  face  he  had  worn  for  years.  The 
doctor  had  assured  him  that  his  lungs  were  seriously  affected, 
and  that  the  climate  of  San  Francisco  wouldn't  do  for  him 
any  longer. 

"  Go  to  Auburn,  or  into  the  foothills  at  about  that  altitude, 
and  stay  there  till  you're  strong  again.  Take  plenty  of  out- 
door exercise,  but  don't  exert  yourself  violently,  or  attempt 
any  hard  work.  Take  plenty  of  nourishing  food,  and  drink 
half  a  pint  of  cream  a  day." 

******** 

"  I've  consumption,  and  am  ordered  out  of  the  city  ;  must 
go  into  the  country,  do  no  hard  work,  and  drink  cream." 

Rogers  was  talking  to  Zulano,  who  glared  at  him  over  his 
conceited-looking  eye-glasses. 

"  I  wish  my  doctor  would  order  me  into  the  cow  counties," 
said  he.     "  But  how  are  you  going  to  live?" 

"  He  didn't  particularize  anything  except  the  cream " 

"  I  mean  how  are  you  going  to  earn  enough  to  pay  your 
board  ? " 

"  Oh,  he  didn't  tell  me  that." 

"  Well,  I  don't  think  there's  anything  the  matter  with  you 
— only  a  cold.  Go  into  the  country  for  a  week  or  so,  and 
then  come  back  and  go  to  work,  like  a  man  of  sense." 

Rogers  went  out  of  that  cynical  presence  deeply  wounded. 
But  he  had  other  friends.  The  sympathy  of  lovely  woman 
had  never  yet  failed  him.  He  would  go  home  and  tell  the 
family. 

"I  was  afraid  of  this,"  said  "mother."  She  was  not  his 
real  mother,  but  one  of  the  half  a  dozen  married  women  who 
petted,  and  spoiled,  and  made  much — too  much — of  him. 
"Yes,  I  was  afraid  of  this.  You  must  begin  taking  'vital- 
ized air'  at  once.  Here  is  the  name  of  the  preparation. 
Wakelee  will  tell  you  all  about  it.  You'll  remember,  won't 
you  ?  " 

That  was  on  the  Oakland  boat.  On  the  train  he  met  his 
friend  Oscar,  just  in  from  Portland,  Oregon.  "  Well,  you 
are  sick,  and  no  nonsense.  Consumption?  I'm  not  so  sure 
of  that ;  you're  in  a  bad  way,  though,  and  you  must  have  a 
lung  pad.  Farnsworth  tried  one,  after  he  had  pneumonia  in 
Bodie,  and  it  brought  him  out  all  right.  You'll  buy  one  now, 
won't  you,  at  once  ?  " 

"  Poor  boy  !  I  know  just  how  you  feel.  I  was  given  up 
by  the  doctors  myself  once.  But  he  is  mistaken  in  saying 
you  must  go  into  the  hills.  I  was  cured  of  just  such  a  state 
of  health  as  yours  by  spending  three  weeks  at  Santa  Cruz. 
I  used  to  sit  and  lie  in  the  hot  sand,  and  feel  the  salt  of  the 
sea  breeze  at  first  hand.  The  heat  of  the  sand  draws  the 
congestion  away  from  the  lungs  into  the  feet,  as  nothing  else 
can.     Promise  me  you'll  try  it." 

It  was  Aunt  Mary  Dunlap  who  spoke.  There  were  sev- 
eral persons  in  the  room,  and  Rogers  was  quite  a  hero. 
They  crowded  around,  and  tendered  him  condolences  and 
advice  in  a  most  charming  manner. 

"  I'm  so  sorry  for  you.  Have  you  ever  tried  cod  liver  oil 
and  malt  ?  Mrs.  De  Lacey  was  quite  far  gone  in  consump- 
tion when  she  heard  of  it,  and  now  she  is  about  well." 

"  But  the  thing  I  have  the  most  confidence  in  is  sun 
baths  and  salt.  Eat  all  the  salt  you  can,  and  sit  in  the  sun 
all  you  can.  If  you  could  have  a  room  with  glass  over  it, 
where  you  could  be  quite  nude  now " 

"  Port  wine— good  port  wine — and  eggs,  with  plenty  of 
chicken  soup  and  lots  of  exercise,  is  what  you  need." 

"  Did  you  ever  try  rubbing  your  chest  with  croton  oil,  and 
drinking  lime-water  and  milk?     It  cured  my  sister  Annie." 

It  was  a  long  chapter,  and  Rogers  forgot  the  rest  ;  but 
then  it  seemed  that  if  he  remembered  all  it  ought  to  help 
him  some.  They  were  all  very  kind  to  him  for  several  days, 
and  some  of  his  friends  came  over  the  bay  to  cheer  him  up 
a  bit.  Among  them  came  his  friend  Jack  Hibbard,  and  thist 
was  Jack's  advice  : 

"  You  ought  to  get  married  at  once,  man.  Do  you  remember 

Mollie and  Joe ?     Well,  they  were  both  thought 

to  be  consumptive  before  they  were  married.     Look  at  them 
now  !     Is  there  a  healthier  looking  couple  in  Frisco?" 

V   ry  letters  came,  among  them,  one  from  his  own  mother 
i  from  his  sweetheart.     "  I  think  you  ought  to  try  my 


remedy,  half  a  glass  of  milk  mixed   with  half  a  glass  of 
syrup,"  wrote  his  mother. 

"Aunt  Packard  says  you  must  eat  roasted  lemons,  and 
very  rare  steaks,  twice  a  day,"  wrote  his  sweetheart. 

Rogers  purchased  just  forty-four  dollars  and  ninety  cents 
worth  of  medicines  and  remedies.  His  trip  to  Santa  Cruz 
cost  him  fifty  dollars.  His  trip  into  the  Sierra  foothills  cost 
him  nearly  twice  as  much.  He  had  caught  his  cold  in  Feb- 
ruary ;  it  was  June  when  he  walked  into  Zulano's  rooms  on 
his  return. 

"  I  have  been  waiting  for  you  to  come  back,"  said  Zulano, 
"  I  want  you  to  come  over  and  see  Doctor  Phosphate." 

The  new  physician  made  a  long  and  careful  examination. 
"  Well,  what  have  you  been  doing  for  it?"  he  asked. 

Rogers  enumerated  the  various  panaceas  aforementioned. 

"  Anything  else?" 

"Well,  yes  ;  Butterfield  charged  me  to  put  iodine  on  my 
chest  I  did  so  every  day  for  a  month.  And  a  cousin  of 
mine  advised  hot  mustard  baths  three  times  a  week.  I  have 
tried  them  also " 

"That'll  do.  I  don't  wish  to  disparage  Doctor  Healwater's 
powers  of  diagnosis,  but  I  think  his  examination  was  pre 
mature.  As  to  the  other  remedies,  they  are  as  useless  to  a 
man  of  perfectly  sound  lungs " 

"Sound! " 

"  Sound  as  a  bell,  sir." 

"  I  could  have  told  you  so,"  said  Zulano,  with  a  repressed 
but  extremely  irritating  satisfaction. 

"  Why  in  the  deuce  didn't  you  then?  "  growled  Rogers. 

Oakland,  June,  1881.  Alfred  Hardie. 


LITERARY   NOTES. 


Half-World. 
Beneath  your  ways,  far  from  your  sun, 

Our  road — 'twixt  flaring  b'nes  of  light, 
Broad,  bright,  and  clamorous  doth  it  run 

And  roar — this  is  our  road  by  night. 

Beneath,  beneath,  and  through  a  mist. 

As  of  midwinter's  bitter,  gray, 
Bleak  dawns,  when  freezing  rains  desist 

To  pour — this  is  our  road  by  day. 

Above,  your  busy  highways  stream 

And  shine.     Whereto  our  lives  abide, 

Their  bustle  comes  as  through  a  dream, 
The  sound  comes  of  a  distant  tide. 

We  walk  beside  you  in  the  day, 

We  pass  you  in  our  earlier  night ; 
We  are  of  you,  and  yet  nd  way  ^ 

Know  ye  our  grief  or  our  delight. 

Our  ears  ring  ever  with  a  strain 

Most  softly  wild,  most  gayly  sad  ; 
Sights  ever  to  our  eyes  are  plain 

Your  mad  see.     Well  might  ye  be  mad. 

Oh,  great,  good  world,  from  your  right  path 

We  are  the  ones  who  newly  range. 
We  have  your  pity  and  your  wrath, 

Yet  would  we  change,  yet  would  we  change? 
June,  1881.  A.  E.  Watrous. 

People  who  are  not  lazy,  and  wish  to  improve  their  knowl- 
edge of  English,  should  consider  the  following  suggestion 
from  the  Boston  Coiwier.  It  is  an  excellent  one  :  "  Some 
time  ago  a  contemporary  published  an  article  on  the  rela- 
tion of  classical  studies  to  English  composition,  maintaining 
that  the  study  of  the  classics  is  the  best  way  to  attain  pro- 
ficiency in  the  writing  of  our  mother-tongue.  We  cannot 
endorse  this  opinion.  While  admitting  the  great  value  of 
reading  Latin  and  Greek  authors,  we  cannot  agree  that  such 
work  affords  the  best  method  for  the  acquisition  of  English. 
We  hold  with  Richard  Grant  White,  that  'the  only  way  to 
learn  to  write  good  English  is  to  read  good  English';  and 
we  think  that  the  best  way  to  read  any  particular  example  of 
good  English  is  to  procure  a  reliable  French  or  German 
translation  of  it,  and  render  the  foreign  version  back  into 
the  vernacular.  The  person,  for  instance,  who  should  take 
a  French  translation  of  that  admirable  specimen  of  strong 
Saxon  English,  "  Gullivers  Travels,"  arid  turn  the  French 
into  English,  verifying  his  work  as  he  went  along,  would  ac- 
quire a  more  intimate  and  exact  knowledge  of  sound  idio- 
matic English  than  he  could  by  a  ten  years'  study  of  the 
finest  works  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  literatures.  This 
method,  moreover,  furnishes  the  very  best  way  of  critically 
studying  our  own  standard  writers.  If  one  wishes  to  care- 
fully examine  Shakespeare's  dramas,  the  best  thing  for  him 
to  do  is  to  get  either  Schlegal-and-Tieck's  German,  or  Fran- 
cois-Victor Hugo's  French  version  of  the  plays,  and  work 
as  we  have  above  suggested." 


The  newspaper  gossip  of  the  day  is  that  Mr.  Henry  Villard, 
of  the  Oregon  Navigation  Company,  now  denies  that  he  has 
bought  any  of  the  stock  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post.  It 
is  further  said  that  the  N.ew  York  Tribitne  is  no  longer  under 
the  control  of  Jay  Gould,  but  that  D.  O.  Mills  is  the  real 
backer  of  the  corporation.  It  is  understood  that  before  Mr. 
Reid  became  the  son-in-law  of  the  latter  gentleman,  Mr. 
Mills  furnished  the  wherewithal*  to  release  the  Tribime  from 
Jay  Gould's  clutches,  and  that  with  his  aid  the  remainder  of 
the  Tribime  building  will  be  constructed  and  put  in  readi- 
ness for  tenants.  The  stock  which  the  money  of  Jay  Gould 
purchased  was  in  Whitelaw  Reid's  name,  and  held  as  col- 
lateral by  the  former  for  the  payment  of  the  sum  advanced. 
Mr.  Gould  never  supposed  that  he  would  be  able  to  take  it 
up,  but  the  fortunate  marriage  of  Mr.  Reid  introduced  a  new 
and  unexpected  element  into  the  situation.  This  is  all  on 
the  authority  of  the  Chicago  Tribime. 


The  St.  Petersburg  correspondent  of  the  Laramie  Boom- 
erang gives  us  the  daily  programme  carried  out  by  the  Czar. 
In  the  morning  he  has  family  prayers  in  the  cast-iron  chapel 
in  the  backyard,  after  which  he  retires  to  his  own  fire-and- 
burglar-proof  bank  vault,  and  is  locked  in  by  a  domestic. 
At  noon  the  head  cook  squirts  a  quart  of  ox-tail  soup  through 
the  key-hole  into  the  midst  of  the  imperial  presence.  Then 
the  Czar  assays  it,  and  if  there  be  anything  except  the  essence 
of  ox,  he  squirts  it  back  into  the  head  cook's  ear,  and  orders 
by  telephone  that  the  head  cook  be  worked  into  pie. 

Emma  Abbott  is  said  to  have  invented  a  new  kind  of  kiss. 
Inasmuch  as  two  heads  are  better  than  one  in  these  experi- 
ments, we  respectfully  offer  ours. 


The  latest  edition  to  the  various  anthologies  of  poetry  is  "The  Eng- 
lish Poets,"  edited  by  Thomas  Humphry  Ward,  M.A.,  with  a  general 
introduction  by  Matthew  Arnold.  The  book  purports  to  furnish,  in 
convenient  form,  a  selection  of  English  poetry,  from  Chaucer  to  modern 
times,  excluding  the  drama  and  the  writings  of  living  poets.  The  dis- 
tinguishing feature  is  that  the  work  of  selection  and  criticism  has  been 
entrusted  to  a  number  of  different  writers.  Among  them  appear  the 
following  names  :  A.  Lang,  G.  A.  Simcox,  J.  C.  Collins,  The  Dean  of 
St.  Paul's,  Professor  Dowden,  A.  C.  Bradley,  E.  W.  Gosse,  W.  Minto, 
G.  Saintsbury,  Mark  Pattison,  Goldwin  Smith,  Austin  Dobson,  The 
Dean  of  Westminster,  A.  C.  Swinburne,  and  Lord  Houghton.  There 
are  others,  but  those  we  have  given  are  the  best  known  in  America. 
The  work  is  very  well  edited.  The  extracts  from  each  author  are  pre- 
ceded by  a  succinct  account  of  what  is  known  of  his  life  ;  and  this  is 
followed  by  a  critical  examination  of  his  poetical  style,  and  a  careful 
appreciation  of  his  place  in  the  history  of  English  poetry,  and  of  the 
influence  which  he  exerted  upon  it.  Each  poet  has  been  assigned  to  a 
writer  whose  studies  had  made  him  peculiarly  well  acquainted  with  the 
poet  and  his  time,  and  to  him  has  been  committed  the  task  both  of 
making  the  selections  and  of  writing  the  criticisms  of  which  they  are 
the  occasion.  The  result  is,  on  the  whole,  highly  satisfactory.  No 
previously  existing  compilation  of  this  kind  presents  such  a  thorough 
appreciation  of  English  poets,  nor  in  any  other  work  of  the  kind  is  there 
such  a  mass  of  information.  The  work  is  in  four  duodecimo  volumes, ' 
and  is  sold,  cloth-bound,  for  four  dollars ;  library  style,  seven  dollars. 
Published  by  Macmillan  &  Co. ,  New  York  ;  for  sale  here  by  Bancroft 
&Co. 


"The  Count's  Secret,"  by  Emile  Gaboriau,  is  the  latest  French  trans- 
lation to  hand.  We  have  not  read  it,  but  a  casual  inspection  leads  us 
to  think  that  it  is  a  translation  of  "  La  Vie  Infernale,"  although  it  is 
not  so  stated  on  the  title  page.  It  is  some  years  since  we  read  the 
book,  but  our  recollection  of  it  is  not  a  pleasant  one.  It  is.  as  its  name 
in  the  original  implies,  a  sketch  of  the  infernal  side  of  Parisian  life — 
that  lower  half  of  the  world  in  which  swarm  swindlers,  gamblers,  and 
prostitutes.  The  advertisement  accompanying  the  volume  states  that 
"it  is  impossible  for  the  .reader  to  lay  down  the  book  without  having 
finished  it."  If  our  recollection  serves  us,  we  laid  down  "  La  Vie  In- 
fernale" when  half  through,  heart-sick.  If  the  translator  has  purified 
it,  he  will  have  done  wonders.  Published  by  Estes  &  Lauriat,  Boston  ; 
for  sale  here  by  Billings,  Harbourne  &  Co. ;  price,  fifty  cents. 


The  Califomian  for  July  is  just  to  hand.  It  is  printed  from  new 
type,  and  presents  a  very  attractive  appearance.  We  have  not  yet  had 
time  to  read  it,  but  the  table  of  contents  gives  promise  of  a  good  num- 
ber. In  the  line  of  fiction,  Josephine  Clifford  contributes  "  Flight,"  a 
sequel  to  her  story  "  Toby,"  in  the  last  number  ;  W.  C.  Morrow  gives 
an  account  of  "The  King  of  the  Carnival";  S.  M.  D.  tells  of  the  short- 
comings of  Sister-in-law  Dorothy  ;  W.  Vance  Cheney  continues  his  se- 
rial, "  '49  and  "50,"  and  there  are  other  stories  In  poetry,  Elizabeth 
Stuart  Phelps,  author  of  "  Gates  Ajar,"  has  a  little  poem  entitled  "  In- 
completion  ";  Joaquin  Miller  another,  "  So  Weary  ";  and  G.  T.  Web- 
ster and  Chas.  H.  Phelps  are  also  represented.  "  In  Kansas  with  John 
Brown,"  is  a  stirring  account  of  those  times,  by  Colonel  Alexander  G. 
Hawes.  D.  S.  Richardson  gives  us  "A  Bohemian  in  an  Aztec  Castle, '.' 
and  Doctor  O.  M.  Wozencraft,  "The  Wilds  of  the  Darien."  "  Post- 
Prandials,"  a  new  department,  is  commenced  in  this  number,  under  the 
charge  of  the  well-known  humorist,  Derrick  Dodd.  Altogether  the  ta- 
ble of  contents  of  the  "  Midsummer  Number  "  is  an  appetizing  one. 


"The  Emerson  Birthday  Book"  is  a  species  of  anthology  of  the 
works  of  the  Concord  philosopher.  It  contains  an  extract  for  every 
day  in  the  year,  and  opposite  each  is  a  blank  leaf,  in  order,  we  sup- 
pose, that  the  purchaser  may  jot  down  his  more  commonplace  musings, 
and  see  how  they  look  in  juxtaposition  with  the  wisdom  of  Emerson, 
it  is  a  handsome  little  duodecimo,  containing  a  good  portrait  of  Emer- 
son, and  an  emblematic  illustration  for  each  of  the  months.  At  the 
end  of  the  book  there  is  an  "  Index  to  Birthdays" — blank.  It  will  re- 
main so,  we  fancy,  when  ladies  buy  it.  Published  by  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co. ;  for  sale  here  at  Bancroft's  ;  price,  one  dollar. 


One  of  the  issues  of  the  ' '  No  Name  Series  "  is  "  Manuela  Paredes. " 
It  will  not  excite  a  furore,  as  did  some  of  the  earlier  novels,  such  as 
"Kismet,"  "  His  Majesty  Myself,"  and  others.  The  scene  is  laid  in 
Switzerland  and  Colorado  ;  the  dialogue  varies  from  the  trivially  com- 
monplace to  the  stiltedly  philosophical.  It  is  not  without  interest,  how- 
ever, and  will  doubtless  have  readers.  For  sale  by  Bancroft  &  Co. 
Rumor  has  it  that  another  of  the  late  "No  Name"  novels,  "Don 
John,"  is  by  Jean  Ingelow.  One  would  not  think  so  from  the  book 
itself.  The  main  point  of  the  story  is  as  to  the  parentage  of  two  chil- 
dren, and  when  one  closes  the  book  he  is  still  in  doubt  While  there 
are  other  faults  in  construction,  the  story  is  charmingly  told,  and  some 
of  the  character  drawing  is  not  without  merit  Published  by  Roberts 
Brothers,  Boston  ;  for  sale  here  by  Doxey  &  Co. 


Two  large  volumes  of  the  correspondence  of  Madame  de  Remusat, 
the  necessary  and  charming  complement  of  her  "  Memoirs,"  appeared 
at  Paris  last  week. Bret  Harte  has  not  yet  recovered  from  the  ac- 
cident he  met  with  while  shooting  last  fall. Messrs.    Houghton, 

Mifflin   &  Co.    have  in  preparation  Edgar  Fawcett's    "Gentleman  of 

Leisure." Messrs.  J.  R.  Osgood  &  Co.  announce  "The  Campaign 

of  the  Potomac." The  ]uly  number  of  the  North  American  Re- 
view will  contain  an  exhaustive  article  on  Indian  affairs  by  Carl  Schurz, 
and  a  very  lively  one  on  "The  Power  of  Public  Plunder"  by    fames 

Parton. Mr.  Alphonse  Daudet's  new  novel,  "  NumaRoumestan," 

began  in  the  I/lustration  last  week,  and  simultaneously  in  the  Graphic 

and  the  Neue  Frete  Presse  of  Vienna. R.  Worthington  has  nearly 

ready  a  volume  of  translations  from  Heine,  by  Miss  Emma  Lazarus,  to 
which  is  prefixed  a  biographical  sketch  of  the  poet The  last  pub- 
lishing firm  to  enter  the  lists  in  rivalry  with  the  established  New  York 
houses  is  that  of  White  &  Stokes,  at  Broadway  and  Twenty- seventh 

streets. Scribner  has  issued  a  second  edition  of  Boyesen's  ' '  Tales 

from  Two  Hemispheres." Messrs.   Jansen,   McClurg  &  Co.,  of 

Chicago,  have  published  a  revised  edition  of  Joaquin  Miller's  "First 
Families  in  the  Sierras,"  under  the  title  of  "  The  Danitesin  theSierras." 

R.  Worthington  has  just  ready  ' '  The  Life,  Labors,  and  Writings 

of  Lorenzo  Dow." The  forty  chairs  at  the  Academie  Francaise 

are  now  filled  for  the  first  time  in  thirty  years. William  Black  has 

wxitten  a  short  story,  entitled  "  The  Pupil  of  Aurelius." The  July 

number  of  Lippincott's  Magazine  will  contain  an  illustrated  article,  "  At 

Knebworth  with  the  Lyttons." Messrs.  T.  K  Peterson  &  Co.  have 

republished  all  of  Mrs.  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett's  stories  which  she 

contributed  to  Peterson's  Magazine. Nfr.   Longfellow  is  said  to  be 

the  author  of  "  Auf-Wiedersehen,"  the  poetical  tribute  to  thelatejames 
T.  Fields,  in  the  Atlantic  for  June. The  Rev.  George  H.  Hep- 
worth  has  written  a  romance,  to  be  issued  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  which 

will  bear  the  eccentric  title  "  !  !  !  ". Lieutenant  E.  F.  Qualtrough, 

U.  S.  N. ,  has  prepared  a  book  which  all  perso»s  with  nautical  taste  will 
welcome.  It  is  called  "The  Sailor's  Handy  Book  and  Yachtsman's 
Manual,"  and  it  is  said  to  contain  more  nautical  information  than  any 
similar  work.  It  will  be  illustrated  with  colored  plates  and  wood-cuts. 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons  will  publish  this  and  Mr.  Cable's  "Madame 

Delphine,"  between  the  15th  and  20th  instant. The  poetry  that  is 

accepted  for  Scribner's  Monthly  is  kept  in  a  long  drawer  in  a  safe. 
Each  poem  is  placed  in  an  envelope,  with  date  of  receipt,  and  address 
of  the  writer.  The  envelopes  are  then  placed  in  ihe  long  drawer,  which 
is,  perhaps,  three  feet  long,  and  arranged  according  to  subjects.  First, 
come  the  poems  that  admit  of  illustration.  These  take  up  about  two 
inches.     Then  there    is    an    inch  of  "Winter;"  then  four  inches  of 

Love  ; "  then  some  miscellaneous  subjects,  taking  up  half  an  inch  to 
two   inches    of   space ;   and,  finally — packed  close — there  is  about  a 

foot  and  a  half  of  ' '  Spring  !  " The    Westminster  Review  for  April 

contains,  among  other  articles,  "Kant's  Moral  Philosophy,"  "Lord 
Campbell's  Memoirs,"  "  The  Origin  of  Religion,"  "  England  and  Rus- 
sia in  the  East,"  and  "  Thomas  Carlyle."  Reprinted  by  The  Leon.ird 
Scott  Publishing  Co.  (41  Barclay  Street,  N.  Y.) 


THE       ARGONAUT, 


TRUTHFUL    TALES. 


Some  of  Which  arc  Old,  But  All  of  Which  ore  Good. 
Buttermilk  for  Bums. 

Joe  and  Commodore  Rogers  were  brothers  and  black- 
smiths. They  had  a  great  reputation  for  being  practical 
jokers.  One  day  Joe  bought  an  old-fashioned  churn  for  the 
purpose  of  manufacturing  their  own  butter;  and  as  the  com- 
modore was  a  widower,  and  lived  with  Joe,  all  such  work  as 
churning  naturally  fell  to  him.  One  day,  after  supper,  the 
first  churning  was  got  ready,  and  the  commodore  was  invited 
to  churn. 

"  Hold  on,"  said  he,  "till  I  go  down  and  get  some  tobacco/' 

He  went,  and  while  he  was  gone  Joe  did  the  churning, 
took  out  the  butter,  and  left  the  buttermilk  in  the  churn. 
The  commodore  returned,  looked  at  the  churn,  took  off  his 
coat,  and  remarked  : 

"  YVa'al,  old  churn,  its  you  and  I,  and  here  is  for  ye  ! " 

After  churning  a  couple  of  hours,  he  remarked  that  he 
"guessed  it  would  be  cheaper  to  buy  butter  than  to  make  it." 

"  I  think  so,':  said  Joe,  "if  you  are  going  to  churn  it  out  of 
buttermilk." 

The  commodore's  remarks  were  unfit  for  publication. 

A  few  days  after  the  churning  process,  Joe  put  one  end  of 
a  small  bar  of  iron  into  his  forge-fire,  gave  the  bellows  three 
or  four  pumps,  and  stepped  into  the  back  shop.  While  gone, 
the  commodore  heated  the  iron  to  a  black  heat,  then  changed 
ends  with  it,  and  stepped  out  the  front  door  to  watch  the  pro- 
gress. In  came  Joe,  took  up  the  iron,  but  dropped  it  in- 
stantly, holding  up  his  burned  hand,  and  roaring  with  pain. 

"  Put  on  butterrnilk,  Joe.  It's  good  for  a  burn  !  "  said  the 
commodore,  as  he  made  a  masterly  retreat,  amid  a  shower 
of  bouquets  composed  of  hammers,  coal,  and  horse-shoes. 

Belshazzar  and  His  Brother  Bill. 

Belshazzar  Smith  had  a  very  bad  and  very  dangerous  habit 
of  walking  in  his  sleep.  His  family  feared  that  during  one 
of  his  somnambulistic  saunterings  he  would  charge  out  of 
the  window  and  kill  himself,  so  they  persuaded  him  to  sleep 
with  his  little  brother  William,  and  to  tie  one  end  of  a  rope 
around  his  body,  and  the  other  around  little  William. 

The  very  first  night  after  this  arrangement  was  made,  Bel- 
shazzar dreamed  that  a  burglar  was  pursuing  him  with  a  dag- 
ger. So  he  crept  over  to  William's  side  of  the  bed,  stepped 
over  William's  slumbering  form,  jumped  out  on  the  floor,  and 
slid  under  the  bed.  He  stayed  there  a  while,  and  then,  his 
nightmare  having  changed,  he  emerged  upon  the  other  side 
of  the  bed,  and  got  under  the  cover  in  his  old  place. 

The  rope,  it  will  be  observed,  was  beneath  the  bed  ;  and 
it  was  pulled  taut,  too.  Early  in  the  morning,  Belshazzar, 
about  half  awake,  scrouged  over  against  William.  To  his 
surprise,  the  movement  jerked  William  clear  out  of  bed. 
Belshazzar  leaped  out  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  phenom- 
enon, and  at  the  same  time  his  brother  disappeared  under 
the  bed.  Belshazzar,  hardly  awake,  was  scared,  and  he  dived 
beneath  the  bedstead  ;  as  he  did  so,  he  heard  William  skir- 
mishing across  the  blankets  above  his  head.  Once  more  he 
rushed  out,  just  in  time  to  see  William  glide  over  the  other 
side.  Belshazzar  just  then  became  sufficiently  conscious  to 
feel  the  rope  pulling  on  him.  He  comprehended  the  situa- 
tion at  once,  and  disengaged  himself. 

Perhaps  little  William  was  not  mad.  He  was  in  the  hos- 
pital, undergoing  repairs,  for  about  three  weeks,  and  when 
he  came  out  he  had  a  strange  desire  to  sleep  alone. 

Belshazzar  anchors  himself  to  an  anvil  now. 


A  Real  Man. 

Some  time  ago — never  mind  where — two  sprightly  and 
beautiful  young  ladies  were  visiting  their  cousin,  another 
sprightly  and  beautiful  young  lady,  who,  like  her  guests, 
was  of  that  happy  age  that  turns  everything  into  fun.  All 
three  were  fond  of  practical  jokes,  and  were  constantly 
playing  all  sorts  of  pranks  with  each  other.  All  three  occu- 
pied a  room  on  the  ground  floor. 

Two  of  the  young  ladies  attended'  a  party  on  a  certain  fa- 
tal night,  and  did  not  get  home  until  half-past  eleven  o'clock. 
As  it  was  late,  they  concluded  not  to  disturb  the  household, 
so  they  quietly  stepped  into  their  room  through  the  low, 
open  window. 

But  it  seems  that  about  half  an  hour  after  they  had  left 
for  the  party,  a  young  Methodist  minister  called  at  the  house 
where  they  were  staying,  and  craved  a  night's  lodging,  which 
of  course  was  granted.  As  ministers  always  have  the  best 
of  everything,  the  old  lady  put  him  to  sleep  in  the  best  room, 
and  the  young  lady  (Fannie)  who  had  not  gone  to  the  party 
was  intrusted  with  the  duty  of  sitting  up  for  the  absent  ones, 
and  of  informing  them  of  the  change  of  rooms.  She  took 
up  her  post  in  the  parlor.  But  alas  !  sleep  overcame  her, 
and  she  departed  on  an  excursion  to  the  land  of  dreams. 

We  will  now  return  to  the  young  ladies  who  had  gone  to 
their  room  through  the  window.  By  the  dim  light  of  the 
moonbeams,  as  they  struggled  through  the  curtains,  the 
young  ladies  were  enabled  to  descry  the  outlines  of  Fannie 
(as  they  supposed)  ensconced  in  the  middle  of  the  bed.  They 
saw  more— a  pair  of  masculine  boots.  The  truth  flashed 
upon  them  at  once.  They  saw  it  all.  Fannie  had  set  the 
boots  in  the  room  to  give  them  a  good  scare. 

They  put  their  heads  together,  and  determined  to  turn  the 
tables  on  her.  Silently  they  disrobed,  and  stealthily  as  cats 
they  took  up  their  positions  on  each  side  of  the  bed.  At  a 
given  signal  they  both  jumped  into  the  bed,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  unconscious  parson,  laughing  and  screaming, 
"  Oh,  what  a  man  !  Oh,  what  a  man  ! "  They  gave  the 
poor,  bewildered  minister  such  a  promiscuous  hugging  and 
tussling  as  few  parsons  are  able  to  brag  of. 

The  noise  of  the  proceeding  awoke  the  old  lady,  who  was 
sleeping  in  an  adjoining  room.  She  comprehended  the  situ- 
ation in  a  moment,  and,  rushing  to  the  room,  she  opened  the 
door  and  exclaimed  : 

"  Gracious  sakes,  gals,  it  is  a  man — it  is  a  man,  sure 
enough  ! " 

There  was  one  prolonged,  consolidated  scream,  a  flash  of 
muslin  through  the  door,  and  all  was  over. 

The  best  of  the  joke  is  that  the  minister  took  the  whole 
thing  in  earnest.  He  would  listen  to  no  apologies  the  old 
lady  would  make  for  the  girls.  He  would  hear  no  excuse, 
but  solemnly  folded  his  official  robes  about  him,  and  silently 
stole  away.     Query — whom  was  he  mad  at  ? 


OLD    FAVORITES. 


In  Naples'    Bay. 

My  soul  to-day 

Is  far  away ; 
Sailing  the  Vesuvian  bay 

My  winged  boat, 

A  bird  afloat, 
Swims  round  the  purple  peaks  remote. 

Round  purple  peaks 

It  sails,  and  seeks 
Blue  inlets  and  their  crystal  creeks, 

Where  high  rocks  throw, 

Through  deeps  below, 
A  duplicated  golden  glow. 

Far,  vague,  and  dim. 

The  mountains  swim  ; 
While  on  Vesuvius'  misty  brim, 

With  outstretched  hands, 

The  gray  smoke  stands 
O'erlooking  the  volcanic  lands. 

Here  Ischia  smiles 

O'er  liquid  miles  ; 
And  yonder,  bluest  of  the  isles, 

Calm  Capri  waits, 

Her  sapphire  gates 
Beguiling  to  her  bright  estates. 

I  heed  not,  if 
My  rippling  skiff 
,      Float  swift  or  slow  from  cliff  to  cliff; 
With  dreamful  eyes 
My  spirit  lies 
Under  the  walls  of  Paradise. 

Under  the  walls 

Where  swells  and  falls 
The  bay's  deep  breast  at  intervals, 

At  peace  I  lie. 

Blown  softly  by, 
A  cloud  upon  this  liquid  sky. 

The  day,  so  mild. 

Is  heaven's  own  child, 
With  earth  and  ocean  reconciled  ; 

The  airs  I  feel 

Around  me  steal 
Are  murmuring  to  the  murmuring  keel. 

Over  the  rail 

My  hand  I  trail 
Within  the  shadow  of  the  sail ; 

A  joy  intense 

The  cooling  sense 
Glides  down  my  drowsy  indolence. 

With  dreamful  eyes 

My  spirit  lies 
Where  summer  sings  and  never  dies — 

O'erveiled  with  vines, 

She  glows  and  shines 
Among  her  future  oil  and  wines. 

Her  children,  hid 

The  cliffs  amid. 
Are  gamboling  with  the  gamboling  kid  ; 

Or,  down  the  walls, 

With  tipsy  calls, 
Laugh  on  the  rocks  like  waterfalls. 

The  fisher's  child, 

With  tresses  wild, 
Unto  the  smooth,  bright  sand  beguiled. 

With  glowing  lips 

Sings  as  she  skips. 
Or  gazes  at  the  far-off  ships. 

Yon  deep  bark  goes 

WTiere  Traffic  blows, 
From  lands  of  sun  to  lands  of  snows  ; 

This  happier  one, 

Its  course  is  run 
From  lands  of  snow  to  lands  of  sun. 

O  happy  ship, 

To  rise  and  dip, 
With  the  blue  crystal  at  your  lip  ! 

O  happy  crew, 

My  heart  with  you 
Sails  and  sails  and  sings  anew  ! 

No  more,  no  more 

The  worldly  shore 
Upbraids  me  with  its  loud  uproar ! 

With  dreamful  eyes 

My  spirit  lies 
Under  the  walls  of  Paradise ! 

—  Thomas  BucJianan  Read. 

By  the  Passaic. 
Where  the  river  seeks  the  cover 
Of  the  trees  whose  boughs  hang  over, 
And  the  slopes  are  green  with  clover,  . 

In  the  quiet  month  of  May; 
Where  the  eddies  meet  and  mingle, 
Babbling  o'er  the  stony  shingle. 
There  I,  angle,  there  I  dangle,  all  the  day. 

Oh.  'tis  sweet  to  feel  the  plastic 
Rod,  with  top  and  butt  elastic, 
Shoot  the  line  in  coils  fantastic, 
Till,  like  thistle-down,  the  fly 
Lighdy  drops  upon  the  water, 
Thirsting  for  the  finny  slaughter, 
As  I  angle,  and  I  dangle,  mute  and  sly. 

Then  I  gently  shake  the   tackle, 
Till  the  barbed  and  fatal  hackie 
In  its  tempered  jaws  shall  shackle 
That  old  trout,  so  wary  grown. 
Now  I  strike  him  !    Joy  ecstatic ! 
Scouring  runs  !   leaps  acrobatic  ! 
So  I  angle,  so  I  dangle,  all  alone. 

Then  when  grows  the  sun  too  fervent, 
And  the  lurking  trouts,  observant, 
Say  to  me:    "Your  humble  sen-ant  ! 

Now  we  see  your  treacherous  hook!" 
Maud,  as  if  by  hazard  wholly, 
Saunters  down  the  pathway  slowly, 
While  I  angle,  there  to  dangle  with  her  hook. 

Then  somehow  the  rod  reposes, 
And  the  book  no  page  uncloses  ; 
But  I  read  the  leaves  of  roses 

That  unfold  upon  her  cheek ; 
And  her  small  hand,  white  and  tender, 
Rests  in  mine.     Ah  !  what  can  send  her 
Thus  to  dangle  while  I  angle !    Cupid,  speak  ! 

^Fitz-James  O'Brien. 


THE    CITY    OF    DAVID. 


A  Pleasant  Letter  from  a  San  Franciscan  in  Jerusalem. 


To  reach  Jerusalem  from  Alexandria  you  pass  through 
Joppa.  I  arrived  there  on  the  Hungarian  steamer  Argo. 
We  dropped  anchor  a  mile  off  the  shore,  and  soon  were  on 
board  the  landing  boat,  and  rowed  over  the  outer  reefs  which 
inclose  the  small  Phoenician  bay.  Here  is  where,  most  likely, 
the  vessels  of  Hiram,  King  of  Tyre,  anchored,  and  unloaded 
their  freight  of  cedar  for  King  Solomon's  temple.  A  half 
dozen  small  sailing  vessels,  such  as  the  cedar-laden  ships  of 
Sidon  and  Tyre  were  three  thousand  years  ago,  were  await- 
ing their  cargo  of  oranges  and  wheat  for  Alexandria.  On 
the  inclosing  reefs  of  low  rocks,  which  I  mentioned  above,  is 
located  by  tradition  the  spot  where  Andromeda  was  chained 
in  the  mythological  era,  and  whence  she  was  rescued  from 
the  devouring  monster  of  the  deep  by  Perseus.  I  doubt  not 
this  credulous  and  lying  people  can  exhibit  the  very  chains 
with  which  she  was  bound.  Jaffa  (Joppa)  is  set  on  a  hill 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high,  and  is  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  around  by  the  Phoenician  bay.  A  light-house  is  set 
one-third  the  way  up,  and  just  beside  it  is  the  house  where 
Peter  tarried  with  Simon  the  tanner.  Out  a  half  mile  on 
the  Jerusalem  road  is  pointed  out  the  house  of  Tabitha, 
where  Peter  raised  the  infirm  Tabitha,  (Acts  ix,  36.)  Jaffa, 
a  city  of  from  seven  to  eight  thousand  inhabitants,  with  nar- 
row, filthy,  irregular,  unpaved  alleys,  along  which  camels, 
horses,  donkeys,  mules,  dogs,  and  other  natives  crowd,  is  cut 
off  from  the  plain  of  Sharon  by  a  mile  or  two  of  orange  and 
lemon  orchards,  and  a  few  sandy  fields  of  vineyard.  On  a 
little  knoll,  less  than  a  half  mile  from  the  crumbling  walls  of 
the  city,  are  a  score  of  houses  known  as  the  American  col- 
ony. About  1S66  some  sixty  families  flocked  hither,  under 
the  inspiration  of  religious  zeal ;  about  ten  or  twelve 
remain  as  guides  and  laundresses.  Two  miles  from  Jaffa 
we  leave  the  orange  orchards,  and  for  ten  or  fifteen 
miles  ride  over  the  plain  of  Sharon,  passing  the  village 
where  Samson  tied  the  foxes  together  by  the  tails,  and 
loosened  them,  after  affixing  a  torch  to  the  tied  tails,  in  the 
grain  fields  of  the  Philistines.  Near  this  side  of  the  undu- 
lating Plain  of  Sharon  is  the  Valley  of  Ajalon,  where  Joshua 
caused  the  sun  to  stand  still.  The  road  over  the  rocky 
mountains  hither  was  near  many  places  of  biblical  mention. 

Although  sated  with  sight-seeing,  I  came  to  this  city  with 
much  interest  and  enthusiasm.  The  very  name  Jerusalem 
brings  up  childhood  stories,  the  narratives  and  references  so 
often  and  so  beautifully  referred  to  by  the  historian,  poet, 
and  preacher.  As  we  approached  the  city  from  the  north- 
west a  few  suburban  monasteries  or  hospices  at  first  met  our 
view.  Over  these,  and  over  the  city,  rests  Mount  Olivet, 
crowned  by  clay-colored  convent  and  monastery,  and  dotted 
by  olive-trees  and  bare  white  rocks.  Soon  a  few  domes  with 
golden  calices  rose  out  of  the  decline,  then  the  high,  arenula- 
ted  walls  stretched  across  the  view.  Soon  we  were  within 
the  Jaffa  Gate,  near  the  Needle's  Eye,  at  the  Hotel  Mediter- 
ranean. After  a  few  moments  we  were  on  the  house-top, 
with  the  city  stretching  down  to  the  base  of  Olivet.  The 
two  miles  of  wall  surround  an  irregular  area,  covered  with 
domed  houses,  ranged  in  narrow  alleys.  The  black  dome 
and  octagonal  blue  sides  of  the  Mosque  of  Omar,  on  the 
site  of  King  Solomon's  Temple,  four  hundred  yards  away, 
and  near  the  base  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  is  the  most  con- 
spicuous and  imposing  structure.  The  black-domed  church, 
one  hundred  yards  to  the  left  of  us,  is  over  the  sepulchre  of 
Christ,  Calvary.  The  green-domed  synagogue,  two  hundred 
and  fifty  yards  to  the  right,  is  handsome  ;  while  a  half  dozen 
towers  and  minarets  rise  here  and  there  in  the  hills  of  the 
city.  King  David's  square  stone  tower  is  fifty  feet  to  the 
right,  on  Mount  Zion.  A  street  passes  by  the  hotel,  dividing 
or  indicating  the  insignificant  depression  between  Mounts 
Zion  and  Acra.  There  is  a  slight  sag  or  depression  in  the 
housetops  between  us  and  the  temple  (Mosque  of  Omar)  on 
Mount  Moriah,  and  this  depression  is  called  the  Tyropa^an 
Valley.  Transport  Telegraph  Hill  to  the  west  of  Rincon 
Hill,  and  dot  its  western  slope  with  a  few  green  trees  among 
the  rocks  and  occasional  grass  spots ;  run  a  wall  along  Fol- 
some  from  Third  to  First,  to  the  water's  edge,  to  the  Pacific 
Mail  Steamship  Company's  wharf,  to  Third,  to  Folsom 
Street,  and  you  have  a  rude  idea  of  the  area  and  configura- 
tion of  Jerusalem  and  the  Mount  of  Olives  (Telegraph  Hill). 
Mount  Moriah,  on  which  was  set  the  Temple,  would  be  rep- 
resented by  the  hill  across  Bryant  Street.  Zion  would  be 
near  Third  Street,  etc.  The  city's  walls  never  inclosed  more 
than  one-third  to  one-half  greater  area  than  now.  The  little 
ravines  outside  the  walls  are  designated  the  valleys  of  Gi- 
hon,  Hinnom,  Ophal,  and  Jehosaphat  or  Kedron  (between 
the  city  and  Olives).  "  Glorious  things  of  thee  are  spoken, 
Zion  !  " — but  /will  not  glorify  this  great  fraud  on  the  imagi- 
nation. I  have  visited  Bethlehem,  Mar  Saba,  the  Dead 
Sea,  the  Jordan,  at  the  crossing  where  the  Israelites  entered 
this  their  promised  land,  and  where  St.  John  baptized 
Christ ;  also  Jericho  and  Bethany,  beside  the  places  of  note 
here.  A  more  desolate,  forsaken,  limestone  wilderness  I 
never  saw.  Goats  and  sheep  can  find  a  little  grass  and 
flower-plants  among  the  rocks,  but  there  is  noplace  this  side 
of  the  land  of  the  Philistines  on  which  a  man  who  has  any 
choice  could  select  a  home.  There  have  been  but  two  wor- 
thy of  remembrance  who  were  nurtured  among  these  hills — 
Solomon  and  Jesus  Christ.  There  is  an  area  on  one  side  of 
the  walls  of  Solomon's  Temple  where  the  Jews  congregate 
daily,  and  always  have  congregated  from  time  immemorial, 
to  lament  their  loss  of  Jerusalem,  and  to  pray  for  the  revival 
of  its  ancient  glory  and  their  dominion.  If  their  judgment 
equaled  their  zeal  and  fancy,  I  am  sure  they  would  modify 
their  prayer.  It  may  be  when  I  am  out  of  sight  of  this  min- 
iature city  of  miniature  valleys  and  mounts,  imagination  will 
expand  the  figures  manifold,  but  now  I  feel  ashamed  of  that 
imagination  which  had  conjured  up  so  much  of  imposing 
grandeur  upon  the  mention  of  Jerusalem  and  her  eternal 
hills.  It  may  be  the  people,  the  saints,  the  pilgrims  who  are 
here  have  soured  me,  but  one  can  not  have  holy  thoughts, 
even  at  the  Saviour's  tomb,  when  Turkish  soldiers,  with  gun 
and  bayonet,  stand  guard  to  prevent  Latin,  and  Greek,  and 
Armenian  priests  from  fighting  ;  where  filthy  pilgrims,  men 
and  women,  promiscuously  lie  and  sleep,  and  fill  the  air  with 
unbearable  stench.  Jerusalem  is  a  disappoin*- 
Jerusalem,  April  16,  1881. 
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Our  readers,  and  all  who  read,  will  recall  the  strange  nar- 
rative of  the  disappearance  of  Roger  Charles  Tichborne,  the 
English  gentleman  and  baronet  who  left  his  ancestral  home 
in  Hampshire  in  the  year  1853.  Leaving  England  for  France, 
after  visiting  his  father  and  mother  in  Paris,  he  sailed  from 
Havre  on  the  French  ship  La  Pauline.  His  voyage  to  Val- 
paraiso was  to  last  four  months  ;  from  thence  he  was  to  sail 
in  the  same  vessel  to  Peru.  Leaving  Havre  on  the  first  of 
March,  1S53,  he  made  a  prosperous  voyage  around  the  Horn, 
arriving  in  Valparaiso  on  the  19th  of  June.  After  spending 
a  week  in  this  place,  he  left,  with  his  servant,  John  Moore 
for  Santiago,  the  capital  of  Chili ;  returning  from  thence,  he 
embarked  for  places  in  the  north.  At  Lima  he  visited  and 
sent  home  descriptions  of  the  magnificent  churches,  bought 
paintings  and  curiosities,  which  he  dispatched  to  England. 
At  this  place  he  bought  a  small  yacht,  stored  it  with  provis- 
ions, and  started,  with  his  servant,  up  the  river  Guyaquil ; 
made  journeys  in  a  canoe,  with  his  servant  and  Indians,  en- 
gaged in  his  favorite  pursuit  of  collecting  and  preserving  rare 
birds  of  gorgeous  plumage  ;  explored  mines,  botanized,  etc 
About  this  time  there  lay  at  Rio  an  English  vessel,  the  Bella 
It  is  supposed  that  he  became  a  passenger  on  this  ship  foi 
Kingston,  Jamaica,  to  which  place  he  had  directed  his  letter; 
and  remittances  to  be  forwarded.  The  ship  was  lost  on  thai. 
voyage,  and  none  of  her  officers,  passengers,  or  crew  have 
ever  since  been  heard  from.  It  was  accepted  as  a  fact  that 
Sir  Roger  Tichborne  had  sailed  upon  this  vessel,  and  it  be- 
came accepted  as  a  fact  that  he  was  lost  upon  it.  Sir  Roger 
Tichborne  did  not  go  upon  the  ship  ;  he  was  not  lost,  and 
within  the  past  few  days  he  has  turned  up  in  San  Francisco 
with  such  proofs,  and  gives  such  circumstantial  narratives  in 
detail  of  his  wanderings,  and  such  unmistakable  evidence  of 
his  identity,  as  to  leave  no  reasonable  doubt  that  he  is  the 
missing  Baronet  The  history  of  the  strange  and  remarka- 
ble trial  that  took  place  in  England  for  the  recovery  of  his 
estates — the  Tichborne  Park,  with  all  its  ancient  lands  ;  the 
Doughty  property,  including  the  beautiful  residence  of  Upton 
near  Poole  in  Dorsetshire — by  an  adventurer  named  Arthur 
Orton,  or  Castro,  will  be  remembered  by  all.  This  claimant 
came  from  Australia,  his  case  having  been  worked  up  by 
the  assistance  of  certain  persons  in  Australia  and  London. 
This  Arthur  Orton  succeeded  in  imposing  himself  upon 
Lady  Tichborne  as  her  son.  His  case  having  been  espoused 
by  certain  persons  for  mercenary  purposes,  and  by  certain  oth 
ers  who  were  deceived, and  who  believed  him  to  be  Sir  Roge 
*  Tichborne,  a  suit  in  ejectment  was  brought  against  Colonel 
Lushington,  a  tenant  at  that  time  of  the  Tichborne  manor- 
house  and  estates.  Some  of  the  most  eminent  lawyers  in 
England  were  engaged  in  the  trial.  On  the  side  of  the 
claimant  was  engaged  Mr.  Sergeant  Ballantine,  and  for  the 
defendants  Sir  John  Coleridge,  then  Solicitor-General.  The 
case  opened  to  the  jury  on  the  nth  of  May,  1871,  and  was 
not  concluded  till  the  6tb  of  March,  1872.  The  case,  of 
course,  turned  upon  the  question  of  the  identity  of  the  claim- 
ant. Large  numbers  of  witnesses  were  examined — his  mili- 
tary comrades,  those  who  were  the  companions  of  his  early 
days,  old  servants,  and  many  witnesses  from  Australia. 
The  claimant  was  entirely  unsupported  by  any  documentary 
-nee,  and  he  failed  utterly  to  prove  himself  Roger  Tich- 
The  cross-examination  of  the  claimant  himself  was 


the  turning  point  of  the  civil  trial.  It  extended  over  twenty- 
seven  days,  and  embraced  the  whole  history  of  Roger  Tich- 
borne's  life.  He  declared  that  he  was  a  passenger  on  the 
Bella;  that  she  was  wrecked  ;  that  he  was  rescued  by  the 
Osprey,  which  was  in  turn  wrecked.  He  gave  a  minute  and 
particular  account  of  his  wanderings  till  he  was  found  at 
Wagga-Wagga,  Australia,  through  the  researches  of  Messrs. 
Gibbes  and  Cobbitt.  It  was  during  this  trial  and  the  cross- 
examination  of  Orton  that  he  was  guilty  of  perjury,  for 
which  he  was  subsequently  indicted  and  tried.  His  indict- 
ment contained  two  counts.  He  had  sworn  that  he  was 
Roger  Charles  Tichborne,  and  that  he  had  seduced  his 
cousin,  Kate  Doughty,  then  Lady  Radcliffe.  The  great 
Tichborne  trial  had  broken  down;  the  title  to  the  estate  then 
in  the  possession  of  Sir  Alfred  Joseph  Tichborne,  had 
been  successfully  defended  at  a  cost  of  over  one  hundred 
thousand  pounds  sterling.  Upon  his  arrest  for  perjury  there 
then  began  the  systematic  agitation  which  all  remember. 
His  case  was  espoused  by  several  eminent  persons.  Earl 
Rivers,  Mr.  Guilford  Onslow,  M.  P.,  Mr.  Whaley,  M.  P.,  and 
Mr.  Attwood  went  upon  his  bond  for  ten  thousand  pounds 
sterling.  The  claimant  was  paraded  throughout  England. 
One  Doctor  Kenealy  became  his  leading  counsel,  and  was 
elected  to  Parliament  through  sympathy  fot  the  service  he 
rendered  the  supposed  baronet.  The  great  trial  at  bar  was 
presided  over  by  Sir  Alexander  Cockburn,  Lord  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  Queen's  Bench,  and  lasted  for  ten  months.  For 
the  prosecution  two  hundred  and  twelve  witnesses  gave  testi- 
mony. An  enormous  mass  of  documentary  evidence  was  put 
in.  The  genuine  letters  of  Roger  Tichborne  were  produced. 
Lady  Radcliffe  was  put  upon  the  stand.  Old  Paris  friends 
were  produced  ;  his  military  associates,  Father  Lefevre,  the 
Abbe-  Salis,  Chatillon,  the  tutor,  Gossin,  his  servant  who  had 
charge  of  him  when  a  child  ;  witnesses  were  brought  from 
every  place  where  Roger  Tichborne  was  supposed  to  have 
been.  Arthur  Orton  was  traced  from  his  father's  butcher- 
shop  at  Wapping  till  his  return  to  London.  The  jury  retired 
at  twelve  o'clock;  in  thirty -three  minutes  they  returned 
with  their  verdict,  finding  the  defendant  guilty  upon  both 
counts  of  indictment.  The  verdict  was  as  follows  :  "  We 
"find,  first,  that  the  defendant  is  not  Roger  Charles  Doughty 
"Tichborne.  Secondly,  we  find  that  the  defendant  did  not 
"seduce  Miss  Catherine  Doughty,  now  Lady  Radcliffe;  and 
"  further,  we  find  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  that 
"  Roger  Charles  Doughty  Tichborne  was  ever  guilty  of  un 
"due  familiarity  with  his  cousin  on  any  occasion  whatevei 
"Thirdly,  we  find  that  the  defendant  is  Arthur  Orton. 
Thus  ended  the  trial.  The  defendant  was  adjudged  to  penal 
servitude  for  fourteen  years.  One  of  the  strong  points  of 
the  case  was  the  fact  that  though  Roger  Tichborne  was  born 
in  France,  and  to  the  age  of  fifteen  years  resided  there,  the 
claimant  could  neither  read,  write,  nor  speak  the  French 
language.  Another  was  that  he  could  not  recall  any  inci- 
dents or  remember  the  name  of  the  sen-ant  who  had  charge 
of  the  Tichbornes  when  a  lad.  He  could  not  even  state 
whether  the  "  ^Eneid  "  was  in  Latin  or  Greek,  or  whether 
Zenophon's  "Anabasis"  was  in  Greek  or  Latin.  His  knowl- 
edge of  the  earlier  incidents  of  Roger  Tichborne's  life  in 
Paris,  his  school  days  at  Stonyhurst,  his  career  as  cornet  of 
the  Sixth  Dragoons,  consisted  only  of  those  superficial  facts 
which  any  shrewd  adventurer  might  pick  up.  Roger'Tich- 
borne  had  caused  the  name  of  his  cousin  Kate — whom  he 
loved,  to  whom  he  was  engaged,  and  through  the  loss  of 
whom  he  has  exiled  himself  from  home  and  country — to  be 
tattooed  upon  his  person  in  India  ink.  Those  marks  the 
pretender  could  not  show.  He  is  now  serving  his  term  of 
penal  servitude  as  a  just  punishment  for  his  most  infamous 
and  audacious  crimes. 


A  few  weeks  since  there  came  into  the  office  of  William 
H.  L.  Barnes,  a  leading  lawyer  of  San  Francisco — and,  in 
the  character  of  the  professional  services  likely  to  be  re- 
quired in  such  a  case,  the  one  most  likely  to  be  employed — 
a  gentleman  who,  in  appearance  and  age,  answered  to  the 
appearance  of  the  lost  baronet,  seeking  a  confidential  inter- 
view with  General  Barnes.  He  announced  himself  as  Roger 
Charles  Tichborne.  The  first  impression  of  General  Barnes 
was  that  this  was  another  of  those  cases  of  mental  hallucin 
ation  or  of  imposition  that  lawyers  of  large  experience  and 
long  practice  so  frequently  come  in  contact  with.  The  man- 
ner and  seeming  earnestness  of  the  man,  however,  suffi- 
ciently impressed  him  to  gain  a  hearing  to  his  story.  He 
gave  several  days'  time  to  his  narrative,  all  of  which, 
reduced  to  writing,  and  in  the  handwriting  of  Mr. 
Tichborne  himself,  now  lies  before  the  editor  of 
this  paper  as  he  writes.  For  days  Mr.  Tichborne  sub- 
jected himself  to  the  most  rigid  investigation  and  cross- 
examination  that  so  competent  a  lawyer  as  General  Barnes 
could  make.  He  made  a  full  and  complete  statement  of  his 
life  from  his  earliest  recollections  to  the  present  day.  He 
explained  all  that  was  mysterious  in  his  conduct,  and  gave 
reasons  for  the  motives  that  had  controlled  him.  He  has 
had  a  strange,  romantic,  and  eventful  career  since  he  left 
France,  which  he  fully  and  particularly  narrates  in  detail. 
This  narrative,  containing  a  full  and  detailed  statement  of 
his  life,  with  documentary  evidence,  with  plans  laid  down  by 


him  of  the  grounds  of  the  Tichborne  manor,  with  the  as- 
sumed name  under  which  he  has  been  known,  and  with  cer- 
tain evidence  obtained  from  extrinsic  sources,  we  will  give 
in  our  next  week's  issue  of  the  Argonaut.  It  came  too  late 
for  this  number.  It  is  long,  and  will  occupy  a  large  space  in 
our  journal.  The  documents  which  we  give  to  the  public 
were  submitted  to  the  Duke  of  Sutherland  and  to  Mr.  Wil- 
liam H.  Russell  when  they  were  in  San  Francisco,  creating 
a  profound  impression  upon  those  gentlemen,  and  convinc- 
ing them  of  the  probable  truth  of  the  statements  therein 
contained.  We  do  not  undertake  to  judicially  determine 
whether  the  author  of  this  narrative  is  Sir  Roger  Charles 
Tichborne  or  not.  If  we  did  not  think  it  more  than  proba- 
ble that  he  is  the  person  he  claims  to  be,  we  would  not  print 
it.  We  shall  print  it,  giving  to  our  readers  the  narrative  as 
we  have  received  it,  leaving  them  to  determine,  from  the  in- 
trinsic evidence  it  contains,  whether  it  is  true  or  not.  We 
ourselves  think  it  is  true,  and  that  the  person  furnishing  it  is 
Sir  Roger  Tichborne. 

Mr.  John  M.  Days,  of  the  Republican  County  Committee, 
is  altogether  too  good  for  a  politician.  He  is  as  full  of 
political  platitudes  and  wise  saws  as  a  pullet  of  her  first  eggs. 
He  is  like  the  young  hen  in  another  particular — he  cackles. 
His  hen-talk  is  altogether  soothing,  and  we  like  to  read  it  in 
addresses,  and  resolutions,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  but  it 
is  not  politics  and  it  won't  win.  He  would  have  no  member 
of  the  County  Committee  reelected.  Why  not?  Experience 
is  a  good  thing  in  politics.  He  would  have  a  convention  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty-four  men,  none  of  whom  could  be 
nominated  for  office.  Why  not?  If  there  is  an  honest, 
competent,  and  available  man  among  them,  whom  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-three  consider  a  desirable  candidate,  why  not 
nominate  him?  He  would  have  no  assessments  levied  to 
carry  on  an  election.  Why  not?  He  would  not  permit 
candidates  to  assess  themselves  for  legitimate  expenses. 
Why  not  ?  Who  will  pay  them  ?  This  goody-goody  politics 
is  not  only  contemptible  but  it  is  dangerous.  It  is  a  sham, 
altogether  dishonest  and  altogether  transparent.  It  makes 
no  sort  of  difference  how  nominating  conventions  are  called; 
if  they  are  composed  of  intelligent  and  honest  men,  and  pro- 
duce an  honest  result,  nobody  cares  how  they  are  constituted. 
All  this  Joe  Woodcraft  of  the  people  and  the  clubs  is  bun- 
comb.  It  is  demagoguism  of  the  worst  kind.  The  average 
business  man  will  not  join  a  club,  will  not  attend  a  primary, 
and  if  he  does,  he  sits  like  a  bump  on  a  log  and  does  noth- 
ing, or  if  he  does  something,  he  does  it  wrong.  Some  cute 
ward  politician  pulls  the  string  and  the  "good  citizen  "  bobs 
up  and  down  like  a  jumping-jack.  He  throws  out  his  arms 
and  legs  with  a  spasmodic  kick,  and  subsides.  The  "good 
citizen  "  is  a  wooden-headed  automaton,  out  of  which  no 
good  politics  ever  comes.  The  people  are  always  right  when 
there  is  one  plain  proposition  of  right  or  wrong  submitted 
for  their  decision.  They  are  always  wrong  when  they  under- 
take to  manage  the  details  of  political  manipulation.  The 
people  are  wise  and  honest,  but  the  "good  citizen,"  when  he 
undertakes  to  run  a  primary  or  a  nominating  convention,  is 
a  muddle-headed  idiot,  and  always  make  a  mess  of  it  If 
John  M.  Days  and  Joseph  M.  Wood  desire  to  become  lead- 
ers, let  them  act  as  such.  Let  them  play  the  role  of  dictators. 
"  Good  citizens  "  are  ready  to  follow  ;  would  accept  nomina- 
tions for  office ;  would  go  to  conventions  ;  would  act  under 
orders.  But  when  told  they  must  go  to  ward  clubs,  engage 
in  primaries,  get  their  snoots  in  the  soil  to  root  for  acorns, 
they  won't  do  it.  There  is  no  use  talking  about  it,  they  won't 
do  it.  

We  said  last  week,  in  view  of  all  these  entanglements  and 
complications,  and  in  view  of  our  utter  inability  to  control 
any  convention,  or  to  bring  about  any  political  combination 
likely  to  result  in  practical  good,  that  we  would  await  events ; 
that  we  would  wait  until  all  the  parties  had  placed  their 
tickets  in  the  field,  and  then  out  of  them  all  make  a  ticket 
which  we  would  print  with  the  Bear  and  Walrus  vignette  at 
its  head,  and  vote  it  ourself.  This  paragraph  attracting  the 
attention  of  some  good  citizens,  the  idea  commended  itself 
to  them,  and  they  have  asked  to  unite  with  us,  and  to  bring 
themselves  into  consultation  with  us  in  reference  to  making 
such  a  ticket.  We  assent,  and  the  result  will  be  the  organ- 
ization of  a  caucus  of  persons  who  have  something  in  the 
way  of  property  to  tax,  who  think  they  have  some  brains, 
and  who,  being  occupied  in  profitable  occupations,  want  no 
office.  We  propose  to  add  to  our  number  from  day  to  day. 
We  propose  in  secret  to  canvass  the  name  of  every  candi- 
nate  for  office  on  every  ticket.  Out  of  them  all,  we  shall 
present  the  names  of  those  we  think  are  best.  We  shall 
give  our  reasons  therefor.  The  Argonaut  will  be  the  organ 
of  this  caucus,  and  the  caucus  will  be  secret.  We  do  not 
ask  any  one  to  volunteer  to  join  us,  because  it  would  be  em- 
barrassing to  refuse  them.  We  will  invite  those  whom 
we  desire  to  counsel  with  us.  We  will  receive  the  sugges- 
tion of  names  by  letter,  lest  we  might  omit  some  good  men 
through  inadvertence.  We  state  our  programme  thus  openly 
in  the  hope  that  the  knowledge  of  such  a  movement  will 
prevent  the  nominating  conventions  from  naming  anybody 
whose  private  character  and  public  record  will  not  bear  in- 
vestigation.    If  a  man  is  unknown,  we  shall  presume  that 
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the  reasons  for  it  are  not  creditable  to  him,  and  that  he  lacks 
capacity  whereby  he  would  have  become  known.  We  will 
not  favor  the  name  of  any  candidate  because  he  is  poor,  or 
has  failed  in  business,  or  has  a  large  family,  or  has  rendered 
party  service.  Our  reasons  for  this  are  that  our  city  is  not 
an  eleemosynary  institution  ;  that  we  are  not  convened  for 
purposes  of  charity,  and  that  in  this  movement  there  is  no 
party  politics.  The  man  of  bad  private  character  we  will 
presume  to  lack  all  public  virtue.  We  shall  not  exclude  any 
man  from  a  fair  consideration  on  account  of  his  nationality; 
but,  all  other  things  being  equal,  we  will  prefer  the  native- 
born.  We  shall  not  exclude  any  man  for  his  religion,  if  we 
think  his  religious  opinions  will  not  influence  his  official  ac- 
tion. If  we  think  they  will,  his  name  shall  not  go  upon  our 
ticket.  This  caucus  will  be  composed  of  men  of  all  parties, 
and  will  be  altogether  independent  and  non-partisan.  If  it 
has  more  Democrats  on  it  than  Republicans,  or  more  Re- 
publicans than  Democrats,  or  more  Workingmen  than  any 
other,  it  will  be  because,  in  the  opinion  of  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  caucus,  the  man  presented  for  each  office 
is  better  than  any  other  man  named  for  that  office. 


We  have  received  from  L.  U.  Reavis,  of  St.  Louis,  a  letter 
and  memorandum  of  a  call  for  a  national  convention  to  con- 
sider the  subject  of  the  removal  of  the  federal  seat  of  gov- 
ernment from  Washington  to  St.  Louis.  The  argument  made 
in  favor  of  this  movement  is  geographical  and  economical, 
viz  :  That  the  location  at  Washington  prolonged  the  contest 
of  the  civil  war  two  years,  and  added  one  billion  of  dollars 
to  its  cost ;  that,  in  the  event  of  a  foreign  war,  the  defense  of 
Washington  would  demand  an  excessive  military  force,  in 
comparison  with  the  effort  that  would  be  demanded  for  the 
safety  of  an  interior  city  ;  that  removal  is  demanded  for 
the  security  of  the  national  archives,  and  for  the  convenience 
of  the  citizens  of  a  republic  of  which  St.  Louis  is  very  nearly 
the  geographical  centre.  It  is  true  that  St.  Louis  will  very 
soon  be  the  centre  of  population.  In  the  year  1779  the  cen- 
tre of  population  was  east  of  Baltimore.  In  the  year  1800 
it  had  traveled  westward  nearly  a  degree.  In  1S10  it  had 
crossed  the  Potomac  River.  In  1S20  it  had  crossed  the  sev 
enty-eighth  parallel  of  longitude— all  these  years  in  the  State 
of  Maryland.  In  1S30  it  had  reached  and  passed  the  sev- 
enty-ninth parallel,  into  Virginia.  In  1840  it  had  crossed 
the  eightieth.  In  1850  it  neared  the  Ohio  River,  and  stood 
between  the  eighty-first  and  eighty-second  parallel.  In  i860 
it  had  crossed  the  Ohio  River.  In  1870  it  stood  between  the 
eighty-third  and  eighty-fourth  parallel,  not  far  from  Chilli- 
cothe  in  the  State  of  Ohio.  The  last  census  of  1880  fixed 
the  centre  within  a  short  distance  of  Cincinnati,  the  almost 
direct  line  of  this  movement  being  along  the  thirty-ninth 
parallel  of  latitude.  It  is  now  tending  in  a  southwest  direc- 
tion from  Cincinnati,  and  will,  it  is  believed,  in  the  next  ten 
years  make  a  leap  that  will  bring  it  very  near  the  city  of 
St.  Louis  in  Missouri.  We  are  now  a  people  of  fifty  mill- 
ions. One  million  of  emigrants  will  come  to  America  from 
Europe  this  year.  There  will  be  sixty  millions  of  people  in 
another  decade,  and  within  the  life  of  the  middle-aged  read- 
ers of  this  article  our  population  will  swell  to  the  grand  to- 
tal of  a  hundred  millions.  Our  Government  is  destined  to 
become  wealthy  beyond  the  example  of  any  modern  govern- 
ment. Civil  wars  are  to  us  improbable.  Foreign  wars  will 
soon  be  impossible.  Our  nation  will  be  strong  enough  and 
rich  enough  to  resist  the  aggression  of  a  world  in  arms  ;  not 
because  we  are  a  people  braver  or  better  practiced  in  the  arts 
of  war  than  the  great  powers  of  Europe,  but  because  no 
armies  can  be  transported  that  can  invade  our  territory,  no 
armadas  that  can  bring  terror  to  our  coast.  There  is  a  sen- 
timent in  favor  of  securing  to  such  a  nation,  now  in  its  in- 
fancy, a  grand  central  capital,  one  that  shall  become  the 
pride  and  wonder  of  this  modern  age,  and  in  a  position  that 
shall  accommodate  the  whole  people.  In  view  of  our  wealth, 
and  the  magnificence  of  the  coming  time,  such  a  considera- 
tion as  the  cost  of  removal,  or  the  expenditure  necessary 
for  the  construction  of  a  capitol  building,  and  other  edifices 
for  the  conduct  of  the  public  business,  ought  not  to  have 
weight.  The  personal  interests  of  those  who  own  land  in 
the  city  of  Washington  ought  not  to  be  regarded.  In  writ- 
ing this  we  do  not  intend  to  say  that  St.  Louis  is  the  spot 
where  the  capital  should  be  located.  St.  Louis  is  a  splendid 
and  growing  city,  near  the  confluence  of  the  two  great  rivers 
of  the  continent,  and  almost  the  pivotal  centre  of  population. 
We  will  not  commit  our  opinions  to  the  decision  of  so  im- 
portant a  question  without  giving  the  matter  further  thought, 
but  we  are  very  much  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  Washing- 
ton is  not,  and  ought  not  to  be,  the  permanent  capital  of  our 
country. 

When  Judge  Wallace  and  the  other  Democrats  who  com- 
pose the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  of  California 
pretend  that  the  action  of  the  Board  is  governed  by  politi- 
cal or  personal  motives,  they  justify  us  in  opening  up  that 
page  in  its  earlier  history  that  named  General  McClellan 
for  President,  because  he  was  a  Democrat ;  Joseph  and  John 
Le  Conte  for  professorships,  because  they  were  from  South 
Carolina,  and  Professor  Welcker  to  the  chair  of  mathemat- 
ics, because  he  was  a  Confederate  soldier.  The  less  said  in 
that  direction  the  better.     This  university  demanded  reform 


in  the  administration  of  its  financial  affairs,  in  the  disci- 
pline of  its  government,  and  in  the  standard  of  learning  that 
fills  its  chairs.  The  majority  of  the  regents  have  dared  to 
do  an  unpleasant  but  imperative  duty — one  demanded  for 
the  welfare  of  the  university.  Their  motives  are  not  politi- 
cal, and  are  not  selfish  ;  they  are  honorable,  and  will  be  sus- 
tained by  an  intelligent  public  opinion.  We  hope  the 
regents  will  not  shrink  from  the  performance  of  their  duty 
through  fear  of  Democrats  who  are  in  or  out  of  the  board, 
nor  yet  by  the  impudent  nose-weeping  alumni  of  the  Boys' 
High  School  of  the  class  of  1877.  This  Professor  Welcker, 
when  he  was  elected,  beat  Simon  Newcomb  for  the  chair  of 
mathematics.  Only  think  of  it  !  This  most  wonderful 
of  mathematicians,  one  of  the  apostles  of  the  exact  sci- 
ences, standing  on  the  highest  plane,  having  no  superior, 
who  is  to-day  chief  of  the  United  States  Observatory  at 
Washington,  ranking  among  the  first  mathematicians  of  the 
age,  was  beaten  when  he  applied  for  a  place  in  our  univer- 
sity by  this  gentlemanly  and  accomplished  blackboard  chalk- 
ist  of  the  Confederate  service.  It  was  a  collision  like  this  that 
changed  the  earth's  axis;  that  made  the  tropical  zone  arctic, 
accounts  forthe  glacial  theory,and  explains  elephants'  tusks  at 
the  north  pole.  Mr.  W.  T.  Reid  has  been  nominated  for  the 
presidency.  He  is  principal  of  our  Boys'High  School.  He  has 
been  five  years^among  us.  He  has  revolutionized  his  school, 
till  it  is  one  of  the  best  in  America.  He  is  self-made  ;  has  been 
a  master  at  Exeter  Academy  ;  he  is  a  graduate  of  Harvard  ; 
he  has  fought  his  way  unaided  up  the  ladder  of  learning  till 
he  stands  at  the  top.  Yet  the  press  assails  him  because  he 
is  not  famous,  has  not  a  world-wide  reputation.  Neither 
had  Simon  Newcomb  when  he  asked  to  be  enrolled  in  our 
faculty  of  the  University.  Neither  had  the  secretary,  Mr. 
R.  E.  C.  Stearns,  but  he  stepped  out  of  his  tack-bottomed 
chair  and  up  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution  because  of  his 
learning,  and  because  he  is  appreciated  in  universities  of  real 
learning.  President  Gilman  was  pin-pricked  and  annoyed 
till  he  was  fairly  driven  away  from  the  State  by  a  set  of 
stinging  gad-flies,  and  he  became  president  of  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University.  Thus  we  went  on  from  one  blun- 
der to  another,  till  the  institution  was  going  literally  to 
the  devil.  With  Mr.  Reid,  the  gentleman  proposed  for  the 
presidency,  we  have  no  acquaintance  and  no  personal  knowl- 
edge. All  we  hear  concerning  him  is  good,  and  if  the  writer 
of  this  article  was  regent,  he  would  vote  to  make  him  presi- 
dent of  the  LTniversity.  We  have  taken  from  the  testimoni- 
als offered  in  his  favor  the  following  copies  of  letters,  which 
we  print.  We  remind  our  readers  that  Mr.  Charles  W.  Eliot, 
of  Cambridge,  is  the  model  College  President  of  Amer- 
ica.    These  letters  speak  for  themselves  : 

Copy  of  Letter  of  Dr.  Francis  Gardner,  Late  Head  Master  Boston 
Latin  School. 
Boston,  August,  1872. — Dr.  Robert  Amory— Dear  Sir  :  Mr.  W. 
T.  Reid.  of  the  Harvard  class  of  1868,  has  been  associated  with  me  in 
the  charge  of  our  First  Class  for  the  last  two  years.  In  Mr.  Reid  I 
have  found  a  union  of  excellences  which  I  had  not  expected  to  see  in 
any  one.  His  integrity,  his  consideration  of  the  rights  of  others,  his 
talents,  his  scholarship,  his  management  of  his  pupils,  command  my 
unqualified  approbation.  In  my  experience  of  fifty  years,  as  master 
and  pupil,  I  have  seen  no  one  who  seemed  to  me  to  unite  higher  quali- 
fications than  Mr.  Reid.     Very  respectfully,  yours, 

Francis  Gardner. 

Copy  of  Letter  from  President  Eliot,  of  Harvard  University. 

Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  March  9,  1881. — My 
Dear  Sir  :  Your  favor  of  February  28th  is  just  received.  I  have  the 
highest  opinion  of  Mr.  Wm.  T.  Reid,  the  master  of  the  Boys'  High 
School  at  San  Francisco,  as  a  teacher,  an  administrator,  and  a  man  of 
sense  and  character.  Ever  since  he  graduated  here  in  1868  I  have 
known  something  of  his  works.  He  has  succeeded  in  every  place  which 
he  has  occupied,  and  has  deserved  success.  He  has  good  temper,  good 
judgment,  right  purposes,  and  an  honorable  ambition,  and  seems  to 
me  to  give  promise  of  constantly  increasing  usefulness.  Very  truly, 
yours,  Charles  W.  Eliot. 

Rev.  Horatio  Stebbins,  D.  D. 

Copy  of  Letter  of  Professor  Peabody,  of  Harvard  College. 
Cambridge,  February  10,  1881.— My  Dear  Doctor  Stebbins: 
Perhaps  no  man  is  so  well  fitted  as  I  am  to  express  an  opinion  concern- 
ing Mr.  Reid  with  entire  confidence.  I  knew  him  first  when,  a  poor, 
friendless  youth  from  the  far  West,  he  made  his  appearance  at  Exeter. 
He  was  helped  from  the  very  outset  simply  because  he  needed  help  ; 
there  has  not  been  a  moment  since  when  he  has  not  made  his  own  way 
by  his  own  enterprise,  industry,  and  merit.  I  have  recommended  him 
to  every  situation  he  has  filled,  and  in  each  my  recommendation  has 
been  much  more  than  verified.  He  has  filled  with  entire  success  and 
honor  each  ascending  grade  of  educational  office,  and  in  each  has 
shown  himself  fitted  for  a  higher.  Should  he  be  regarded  as  a  candi- 
date for  the  presidency  of  your  University,  I  should  regard  him  as  emi- 
nently worthy  of  the  trust  and  honor.  His  administrative  capacity  is 
of  the  very  highest  order.  He  is  a  good  judge  of  character.  He  has 
ready  and  warm  sympathies  with  young  men,  and  and  especially  with 
those  left,  as  he  was,  to  make  their  own  cause.  He  has  the  sterling  in- 
tegrity, the  ready  instinct  of  the  right,  the  rigid  truthfulness,  the  high 
sense  of  honor,  without  which  the  other  qualities  that  I  have  named, 
however  genuine,  would  be  in  adequate.     Believe  me,  ever  yours, 

A.  P.  Peabody. 


could  select  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  reputable  gentlemen 
from  its  ranks,  men  who  are  governed  only  by  an  honest 
purpose,  and  anxious  only  for  a  good  and  economical  city 
government,  we  should  be  glad  to  have  the  two  conventions 
unite  and  act  together.  We  have  but  scant  sympathy  with 
that  class  of  party  grumblers  who  find  some  technical  fault 
in  the  mode  of  calling  conventions.  The  point  to  be  consid- 
ered is  the  character  and  motives  of  its  members.  Then  we 
look  to  the  result  of  its  labors.  The  man  who  becomes  a 
candidate  for  office,  like  the  "candidus"  of  Rome  must 
clothe  himself  in  white,  take  a  conspicuous  position  on  the 
forum,  where  he  may  be  observed  of  all  electors.  He  must 
be  criticised  under  the  lime-light  of  as  thorough  an  investi- 
gation as  his  fellow-citizens  choose  to  subject  him  to.  If 
he  can  not  stand  it,  he  had  better  not  be  nominated. 


The  Republican  County  Committee  have  gone  forward 
isely,  we  think,  and  appointed  a  nominating  convention  of 
one  delegate  from  each  of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty-four 
election  precincts  of  the  city.  We  have  examined  the  list 
carefully.  Most  of  those  delegates  whom  we  know  are  good 
citizens,  and  capable  of  the  business  they  are  called  to  do. 
We  have  a  right  to  presume  that  the  balance  are  fairly  repre- 
sentative of  the  Republican  party.  We  think  the  Republican 
party,  as  a  whole,  is  better  that  any  other  party.  We  think, 
however,  that  it  does  not  embrace  all  the  good  citizens.  And 
because  it  does  not,  and  because  all  should  be  consulted,  and 
unite  in  the  election  of  a  municipal  ticket,  we  hope  this  con- 
ention  will  be  willing  to  cooperate  with  any  other  that  is 
composed  of  like  good   citizens.     If  the  Democratic  party 


We  are  informed  upon  reliable  authority  that  the  Honora- 
ble Frank  Page  insists  upon  becoming  the  Republican  can- 
didate for  Governor.  We  are  assured  by  those  who  know 
him  well  that  he  is  a  dangerous  politician,  and  that,  unless 
he  is  watched,  it  is  possible  that  he  will  break  into  the  State 
convention  and  steal  the  nomination.  We  do  not  know 
what  he  would  do  with  it  if  he  succeeded  in  getting  away 
with  it.  Burglars  never  stop  to  consider  that  family  silver 
has  other  than  an  intrinsic  value  ;  they  first  steal  it,  and  then 
it  goes  to  the  melting  pot.  It  would  be  an  immense  thing  for 
Page  to  be  nominated,  although  defeat  would  assuredly  fol- 
low. We  therefore  deem  it  our  duty  to  warn  our  country 
friends  of  his  felonious  intent.  We  advise  that  he  be  watched. 
Whenever  he  visits  a  country  town  let  detectives  be  put  up- 
on his  track,  and  shadow  him.  Watch  the  court-house 
clique  ;  listen  to  their  whisperings  ;  see  what  particular  Re- 
publican vagabonds  are  willing  to  conspire  with  him.  Then, 
when  the  time  comes  to  send  delegates  to  a  State  conven- 
tion, if  gentlemen  are  chosen,  Frank  Page  will  have  no 
friends  among  them. 

It  is  just  now  the  time  to  excoriate  the  professional  poli- 
ticians. It  is  the  spring-time  for  these  bactrians,  and  it  is 
just  time  for  the  boys  of  the  press,  and  the  ward  clubs,  and 
the  tax-payers  to  plump  them  with  stones.  We  threw  one 
last  week,  and  it  hit  just  one  person  for  whom  we  have 
great  respect,  whom  we  think  an  honest  man  and  good  citi- 
zen, and  possessing  both  the  ability  and  desire  of  leading 
his  wing  of  the  Republican  party  honestly.  It  is  fashiona- 
ble, and  in  some  directions  popular,  to  pitch  into  William 
T.  Higgins.  We  were  prompted  to  do  so  because  we 
believed  that  Mr.  Higgins  and  his  friends  controlled 
the  patronage  of  the  County  Clerk's  office.  We  believe 
that  Mr.  Stuart,  the  County  Clerk,  is  disgracing  himself  and 
the  public  service  by  extravagant  and  criminal  conduct ; 
that  he  has  more  employees  than  the  service  demands  ;  that 
he  personally  neglects  his  duty  ;  that  some  of  his  male  em- 
ployees are  a  disgrace  to  him  and  his  office,  and  that  some  of 
his  female  employees  are  a  disgrace  to  themselves.  Mr.  Hig- 
gins personally  assures  us  that  Stuart  is  not  under  his  influ- 
ence or  control ;  if  he  were,  the  office  would  be  cleansed  of  its 
idlers  and  other  things,  and  be  well  administered — and  we 
believe  him. 


James  J.  Greene,  Esquire,  chairman  of  the  Republican 
County  Committee,  is  just  now,  as  we  understand,  playing 
the  role  of  Republican  stalwart.  He  goes  around  to  mem- 
bers and  whispers  in  their  ear  to  "  nail  the  Republican  flag 
to  the  mast,"  "go  down  with  the  ship,"  and  all  that  sort  of 
nonsense.  All  this  is  very  good  preaching  for  a  politician 
who  has  no  hope  of  chestnuts  except  by  aid  of  the  party  cat. 
But  there  is  a  very  large  class  of  very  good  Republicans  in 
San  Francisco  who  think  it  of  more  consequence  to  them  as 
citizens  and  tax-payers  to  secure  an  economical  and  honest 
municipal  government  than  to  secure  a  party  triumph.  Mr. 
Jim  J.  Green  has  been  policeman,  deputy-sheriff,  senator, 
comptroller,  railroad  agent,  and  is  now  deputy  harbor-mas- 
ter and  chairman  of  the  County  Committee.  We  suggest  to 
Mr.  Jim  J.  that  it  would  be  modest  and  becoming  in  him  to 
permit  the  men  who  own  San  Francisco  to  have  some  say  in 
its  government.  If  the  County  Committee  desire  to  call  and 
name  a  convention  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  members, 
we  have  no  objection  ;  but  to  pledge  the  members  that  they 
shall  not  confer  or  cooperate  with  other  independent  or  re- 
spectable citizens  concerned,  for  the  purpose  of  naming  can- 
didates for  office,  is  on  his  part,  or  anybody  else's,  an  act  of 
suicide  of  the  Republican  party  of  San  Francisco. 


Ex-Governor  Irwin  will  be  a  prominent,  and  we  think  the 
most  prominent  of  all  the  Democratic  candidates  for  Gov- 
ernor next  year.  It  is  now  understood  that  General  Stone- 
man,  of  Los  Angeles,  will  also  have  a  following  for  that  po- 
sition as  a  representative  of  the  anti-railroad  people.  Mr. 
Irwin  made  an  excellent  administration  of  his  office  during 
the  four  years  he  held  it.  Lieutenant-Governor  Johnson  is 
also  prominently  named  in  connection  with  the  gubernato- 
rial office.  It  is  our  present  opinion  that  the  next  adminis- 
tration will  be  Democratic  ;  and  if  it  must  be.  either  of  these 
gentlemen  will  be  satisfactory  to  us. 


;0 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


VANITY    FAIR. 

Sometimes  the  Argonaut  gets  rapped  over  the 
knuckles  for  quoting  from  Clara  Belle.  Well,  it  is 
true  that  she  (or  he)  is  a  dreadfully  mendacious  per- 
son, but  then  it  lies  amusingly.  We  always  give  the 
antidote  when  we  can  find  it.  however,  and  now  a 
lady  has  fallen  to  pulling  Clara's  hair  in  the  Indian- 
apolis Herald,  and  the  reprinting  of  it  fills  us  with 
a  secret  joy.  ' '  Clara  Belle,"  she  says,  "  ran  short  of 
subjects  the  other  day.  In  a  burst  of  enthusiasm  she 
determined  to  put  herself  through  a  novel  experience 
and  record  her  sensations.  So  she  went  and  took  a 
Turkish  bath,  confessedly  her  first.  If  her  physical 
condition  is  at  all  indicated  by  her  mental  state,  no- 
body can  deny  that  it  was  a  very  good  idea.  She 
made  the  most  of  it,  and  combined  the  serious  busi- 
ness of  getting  clean  with  the  pleasant  task  of  fibbing 
about  the  process.  She  says  she  found  herself  among 
a  hundred  women,  not  one  of  whom  had  even  a 
sheet  to  cover  her.  This  is  an  experience  simply  un- 
heard of  in  Turkish  bath  establishments.  Clara 
either  was  drunk,  or  the  unusual  circumstances  flur- 
ried her  so  she  could  not  see  straight ;  or,  which  is  a 
more  charitable  conclusion,  she  got  into  one  of  the 
free  baths  for  the  poor,  now  open  in  New  York. 
And  then,  having  heard  of  Turkish  baths,  and  not 
being  personally  familiar  with  the  subject,  she 
naturally  fell  into  error.  Again,  Clara  says  that  it  is 
the  fashion  in  Xew  York  for  '  modest  and  well-bred 
young  ladies,  on  parting  with  their  escorts,  to  offer 
their  cheeks — never  their  lips — for  a  kiss.'  That  is  a 
pretty  yarn  to  go  down  to  posterity !  Does  anybody 
in  the  country  believe  it?  A  modest,  well-bred  young 
woman  in  Xew  York  is  pretty  much  the  same  as  she 
is  anywhere  else  ;  and  wherever  she  is,  Clara  Belle 
knows  nothing  of  her  or  her  class.  She  had  better 
write  about  something  with  which  she  is  familiar. 
Some  fault-finding  people  say  Clara  Belle  gives  too 
much  space  to  the  discussion  of  corsets.  They  main- 
tain that  this  cannot  be  called  one  of  the  living  ques- 
tions of  the  day  ;  thatrindeed,  but  few  people  rela- 
tively care  anything  about  it  They  seem  to  forget 
that  even  a  newspaper  correspondent  must  live,  and 
must  be  allowed  to  economize  when  she  can.  A  fat 
old  woman  who  knocks  around  a  good  deal  will  go 
through  an  ordinary-  corset  in  three  or  four  weeks. 
If,  then,  by  giving  the  corset-maker  a  friendly  puff, 
she  can  get  a  new  one.  and  at  the  same  time  be  paid 
for  her  letter  at  the  other  end  of  the  road,  who  can 
blame  her  much  for  doing  it?  Who  can  say  that  he 
might  not  do  the  same  in  a  like  urgent  case?  Her 
fashion  notes  would  be  valuable  if  they  were  only  as 
extended  in  scope  as  they  are  minute  in  detail.  Un- 
fortunately, she  never  speaks  of  anything  but  the 
styles  in  underwear  and  hosiery.  Of  course  the 
editors  of  the  Enquirer  do  not  know  that  women  care 
but  little  for  the  fashion  in  these  garments.  Indeed, 
as  a  general  thing  they  are  not  discussed  among  gen- 
tlewomen. Everything  seems  to  point  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  gifted  Clara  Belle  lodges  in  the 
Bowery  over  one  of  those  second-hand  clothing  shops 
to  which  a  lady,  for  the  time  without  a  protector, 
may  resort  in  the  hour  of  need  and  raise  a  Utile  on 
her  one  silk  dress."  We  await  with  interest  the 
doughty  Clara's  reply. 


A  Western  paper  seems  to  think  there  are  fashions 
in  women  as  well  as  clothes.  It  says  :  "There  are 
thirty  thousand  unmarried  women  in  Massachusetts. 
Why  are  these  women  unmarried?  It  is  because  they 
are  of  a  pattern  which  has  of  late  years  gone  out  of 
fashion.  A  couple  of  years  ago  there  was  introduced 
the  plump  English  style  of  girl.  The  latter  soon  be- 
came enormously  popular,  and  the  bony  and  specta- 
cled maidens  of  Massachusetts  became  a  drug  in  the 
market.  It  was  still  generally  conceded  that  the  Mas- 
sachusetts girl  knew  more  about  Emerson's  philoso- 
phy and  Alcott's  Orphic  utterances  than  did  her 
plumper  rival,  but  the  merits  of  the  former  were  no 
longer  able  to  awaken  any  enthusiasm.  The  Boston 
poetical  young  man  no  longer  wrote  sonnets  express- 
ing the  emotions  of  his  heart  on  hearing  the  bones  of 
his  beloved  rattle  as  she  ran  to  greet  him  at  the  gate, 
and  the  Boston  youth  of  fashion  no  longer  proposed 
at  public  dinners  the  once  familiar  toast,  "Beauty 
and  Bones,"  in  honor  of  the  spare  sex.  In  fact,  spare 
and  angular  girls  went  entirely  out  of  fashion,  and 
Massachusetts  men  went  outside  the  boundaries  of 
New  England  when  they  sought  for  wives." 


The  great  event  of  the  season  has  come  and  gone, 
{says  the  London  correspondent  of  the  Boston  Ga- 
zette.) leaving  in  its  wake  a  froth  and  foam  of  "aes- 
thetic "  gossip.  This  great  event  was  the  private 
view  at  the  Grosvenor.  The  Grosvenor  represents 
the  ultra-pestheticisra,  the  gilded  rose  and  refined  lily- 
ism  of  that  sublimated  artistic  inner  circle  whose 
members  prostrate  themselves  before  the  Ineffable  as 
manifest  in  cracked  teapots,  who  speak  Chaucerian 
English,  and  whose  prophets  are  Burne-Jones  and  the 
Rossettis.  The  disciples  of  this  ultra-aestheticism  are 
distinguished  from  the  world's  people  by  affected 
quainmess  or  picturesqueness  of  dress  mK  the  women 
running  to  dishevelled  locks,  scant,  lank  draperies, 
and  a  mediaeval  melancholy  of  countenance.  One 
would  think  the  fun  Punch  is  ever  poking  at  these  in- 
effables  would  certainly  prick  the  bubbles  of  their  af- 
fectations and  let  the  gas  out  of  them,  but  such  seems 
not  to  be  the  case.  Even  Burne-Jones  never  speaks 
of  his  children  save  in  the  remote,  far-off  fashion  of 
"the  youth."  "the  maiden,"  and  himself  is  rarely 
seen  save  in  some  dislocated  posture  of  mediaeval  By- 
zantine mosaic  or  Florentine  fresco.  The  chief  male 
Ineffable  of  them  all,  Oscar  Wilde,  appeared  almost 
every  week  truthfully  pictured  in  face,  figure,  attitude, 
expression,  in  the  pages  of  Punch.  Oscar  Wilde  has 
been  so  faithfully  caricatured  upon  the  stage  by  a  lily- 
bearing  aesthetic  lover  of  a  sun -flower  decorative 
maiden,  that  nobody  could  fail  to  know  who  was  the 
original  of  the  study.  Yet  so  far  from  being  ashamed, 
Oscar  Wilde,  in  the  very  face  of  his  ridiculous  por- 
trait, arose  repeatedly  in  the  audience  and  paraded 
himself  hither  and  yon.  It  will  be  noticed  that  in  all 
representations  of  this  Chief  Ineffable  he  is  seen  with 
a  lily  somewhere  about  him,  as  if  he  were  some  mod- 
ern angel  of  the  Annunciation.  This  comes  partly 
from  Oscar's  ostentatious  worship  of  Mrs,  Langtry, 
"The  jersey  Lily,"  and  because  of  the  well-known 
incident  of  his  sitting  in  the  thronged  Grosvenor  res- 
taurant for  an  hour  or  more  with  a  lily  in  a  glass  be- 
fore him.  When,  finally,  tired  of  waiting  his  order, 
a  waiter  asked  him  what  he  would  have,  Oscar  lan- 
guidly rose,  and  melifluously  murmured,  pointing  to 
the  lily :  ' '  Thanks,  I  have  dined. "  At  the  private  view 
the  aesthetics  were  out  in  full  force.  Dim,  lifeless 
greens,  dingy  blues,  pallid  grays,  and  sad,  earth-col- 
•  prevailed.  Now  and  then,  however,  the 
lation  was  thrust  through  by  flame-col- 
ly  sulphurous  raiment.    Among  these  in- 


fernal maidens  was  one  of  Richard  Cobden's  daugh- 
ters, an  Indian-like  brunette,  with  jet  black  hair,  and 
great,  black,  smouldering  eyes.  With  her  was  Mrs. 
Comyns  Carr,  wife  of  the  celebrated  art  critic,  and 
herself  a  well-known  writer.  Mrs.  Carr,  who  often 
dresses  in  the  infernal  color,  was  now  in  black,  but 
with  a  mad  aesthetic  fringe  of  hair  on  her  eyes,  look- 
ing like  a  tattered  and  woe-begone  aureole.  Ellen 
Terry,  the  actress,  now  playing  with  Booth  and  Irv- 
ing, one  of  the  chief  divinities  of  the  aesthetics,  was 
present.  Miss  Terry,  or  Mrs.  Ward  well,  as  is  her 
marital  name,  is  a  very  graceful  woman,  after  the 
boneless,  serpentine  ideal  of  London  aestheticism. 
She  is  about  thirty-five  years  of  age,  has  a  sharp,  pro- 
truding chin,  narrow,  green,  Lamia-like  eyes,  and  an 
expression  and  style  completely  of  the  artistic  pe- 
riod. By  the  way,  she  hates  bitterly  our  idol, 
Booth,  because  he  is  an  American,  and  because 
she  adores  Irving.  Privately  she  holds  Booth  up 
to  ridicule  on  ever)'  possible  occasion,  mimics  his 
stage  peculiarities,  and  tells  undignified  anecdotes  of 
his  by-play  at  the  most  impressive  stage  moments. 
"  When  he  smothered  me  as  Desdemona  one  night," 
says  this  divinity  of  the  Ineffables,  "and  the  house 
was  as  still  as  the  grave,  he  kissed  the  end  of  my 
nose  !  "  An  hour  or  two  after  the  opening,  a  wave 
of  excitement  passed  over  that  dead-earth  and  pale- 
sea  colored  throng.  "He  comes!  Slie  comes!" 
was  the  mysterious  whisper  passed  from  one  to  an- 
other, while  everybody  stood  expectant.  Then 
among  them  entered  Mrs.  Langtry  and  Oscar,  the 
lily-wedded  Oscar,  who,  in  some  poesy-ensphered 
sweetness,  and  ligbl-brooded  corner  of  this  great, 
vulgar  Babylon,  has  a  bachelor's  nest  all  lined  with 
fluted,  Aurora-hued  silk,  and  the  fleecy  laces  so  be- 
coming to  him,  with  moist,  cool  lilies  blending  pe- 
rennially from  mantels  and  on  tables,  and  the  whole 
place  as  crowded  with  tokens  of  his  triumphs  among 
the  fair  sex  as  an  Indian's  wigwam  with  scalps  after 
a  massacre  of  white  women  and  children.  In  this 
sweet  nest  Oscar  writes  poetry  of  a  general  tea-colored 
complexion  and  wormwoody  flavor,  quaint,  tricksy 
madrigals  and  ballades.  Here,  also,  he  writes  art 
criticisms  at  two  guineas  the  page,  and  lives  all  of 
that  existence  of  his  that  is  not  spent  in  dancing  at- 
tendance on  professional  beauties,  and  being  admired 
and  scorned  on  his  own  account  as  chiefestand  most 
ridiculous  of  all  the  Ineffables.  Oscar  has  a  brother 
much  of  his  own  style,  and  a  queer,  attitudinizing 
mamma,  whose  affectations  are  as  notorious  as  that  of 
her  son.  Popularly,  in  London,  the  three  are  known 
as  Wilde,  Wilder,  and  Wildest,  mamma  Wilde 
counting  as  the  superlative.  Oscar  is  a  medium- 
sized  man  of  thirty-five.  He  has  long,  lank,  faded 
amber  hair,  and  an  unwholesome  complexion,  with 
smooth  face  and  coarse  lips.  He  invariably  has  a 
glass  in  one  eye  and  a  lily  in  his  button-hole,  and  his 
voice  is  a  faint  and  far-away  drawl.  He  is  a  gradu- 
ate of  Oxford. 

Here  is  Clara's  latest  lie:  "One  of  the  largest  of 
our  music  gardens  was  raided  by  the  police  last  Sun- 
day night,  ostensibly  for  a  fracture  of  the  Sunday 
law,  but  in  fact  because  it  had  lately  become  a  ren- 
dezvous of  impropriety.  A  few  hot  evenings  ago  a 
girl  appeared  there  in  a  wonderful  dress — not  won- 
derful in  itself,  as  it  was  merely  white  gauze  of  a  sin- 
gle thickness,  but  for  what  it  revealed-  The  wretch 
had  arrayed  herself  in  the  most  elaborate  of  under- 
clothes. There  was  a  brand-new  corset,  laced  with  a 
satin  cord.  Above  this,  extending  half  way  to  her 
throat,  the  top  of  a  daintily  embroidered  chemise, 
with  ruffling  a  little  way  down  her  arm.  A  quilted 
white  satin  petticoat  was  worn  under  her  corset,  mark 
you,  instead  of  over  it  Over  these  things  was  the 
single  thickness  of  the  gauze  dress,  so  that  the  whole 
of  the  perfecdy  shaped  corset  was  in  clear  view,  as 
well  as  the  other  fixings.  It  was  a  bewitching  reve- 
lation to  the  young  chaps  who  hung  about  the  gar- 
den, but  the  manager  wouldn't  have  it,  and  the  girl 
was  compelled  to  keep  her  shawl  on." 

The  New  York  correspondent  of  the  Boston  Ga- 
zette thus  describes  the  Coaching  Club  parade  :  "  A 
military  review  would  not  draw  out  any  larger  crowd 
than  that  which  thronged  Fifth  Avenue  last  Saturday 
afternoon,  and  an  elegant  crowd  it  was.  Wealth 
and  fashion  turned  out  to  do  honor  to  greater  wealth 
and  more  fashion.  The  entire  avenue  seemed  in 
gala-day  attire,  and  the  scene  was  certainly  a  beauti- 
ful one.  There  were  fifteen  coaches  in  line,  and 
there  was  an  unusual  number  of  ladies.  The  toilets 
of  the  latter  must  have  caused  them  many  a  sleep- 
less night-  They  were  evidently  designed  lor  the  oc- 
casion, and  were,  to  borrow  an  expressive  word,  sim- 
ply stunning.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  white  worn 
by  the  ladies,  and  white  is  nearly  always  becoming. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  simplicity  was  sought  after, 
rather  than  elaborateness  of  design.  Some  of  the 
ladies  need  have  worn  nothing  but  their  flowers,  for 
they  were  completely  covered  with  roses.  One  bru- 
nette, dressed  in  some  sort  of  a  black  robe,  wore  a 
thick  band  of  yellow  roses  from  her  shoulder  across 
her  breast  down  to  her  belt,  and  her  lap  was  filled  up 
with  Jacqueminots.  Mr.  Parker,  a  gentleman  noted 
for  his  eccentricities,  had  two  immense  bells  of  flow- 
ers hanging  from  his  coach.  Each  of  the  drivers 
wore  a  bunch  of  roses  in  his  button-hole.  You  may 
imagine  how  gay  the  avenue  looked  with  this  moving 
flower  garden,  not  to  mention  the  victorias,  landaus, 
dog-carts,  and  other  open  vehicles  that  wound  in  and 
out  among  the  coaches  filled  with  handsomely  dressed 
ladies,  and  tremulous  with^nodding  parasols  of  every 
hue  and  pattern.  Even  the  rumbling  old  stages  had 
a  festive  appearance,  and  their  drivers  handled  the 
reins  with  as  much  zest  as  the  amateur  coachmen  did 
their  ribbons.  In  the  park  the  scene  was  even  more 
beautiful,  for  the  gay  coaches  were  set  off  by  the 
background  of  green  grass  and  green  trees.  At 
seven  o'clock  they  returned  to  the  Brunswick,  hungry 
for  their  annual  dinner.  The  hotel  was  hung  in 
flags,  and  the  balcony  over  the  main  entrance  draped 
in  red  and  gold.  While  the  merry  party  ate,  the 
band  played  appetizing  music,  and  the  crowd  looked 
on  from  the  street,  and  enjoyed  it  all  free  of  expense. 
The  dining-room  is  in  the  second  story',  and,  as  the 
windows  were  open,  and  the  wax  candles,  as  well  as 
the  gas,  lighted,  they  could  see,  if  they  could  not 
partake.  Small  boys  scaled  the  telegraph  poles  to 
get  a  better  look  at  fashion  feasting,  but  were  dis- 
lodged by  faithful  employes  of  the  hotel.  After  the 
eating  was  over,  and  the  smoking  and  drinking  be- 
gan, the  ladies  adjourned  to  the  balcony,  and  basked 
in  the  light  of  the  electric  lamps.  This  was  more 
than  the  crowd  had  counted  on,  and  it  stood  around 
in  open-mouthed  delight,  mingled  with  wonder,  that 
so  much  youth  and  beauty  should  take  such  a  con- 
spicuous place  to  cool  off.  At  eleven  o'clock,  when 
I  drove  by  the  Brunswick  behind  a  pair  of  prancing 
stage  horses,  the  band  was  still  playing,  the  crowd 
gaping,  and  the  ladies  waiting  to  be  joined  by  their 
lords." 


THE    INNER    MAN. 

The  fifth-column  man  of  the  New  York  Times  is 
poking  fun  at  Down  East  dinners.  It  makes  a  New 
Englander's  blood  boil — but  listen  to  him  :  Whoever 
has  penetrated  far  into  the  New  England  country 
must  have  observed  that  in  their  habits  of  feeding, 
and  in  what  they  feed  upon,  the  people  there  differ 
widely  from  those  of  New  York  and  the  West  The 
difference  is  noticeable  from  the  moment  you  cross 
the  frontier.  Upon  the  tables  of  the  hotels  of  New 
Haven  and  Hartford  you  find  dishes  that  no  New 
York  hotel  cook  would' corrsent  to  prepare,  except  on 
pain  of  dismissal.  Throughout  New  England  the 
six  o'clock  dinner  is  accounted  a  "  high-toned  "  New 
York  notion,  not  to  be  imitated  or  encouraged.  At 
noon  everybody  takes  the  principal  meal  of  the  day  ; 
and  if  some  feeble  systems  break  down  under  the 
double  strain  of  work  and  digestion  carried  on  simul- 
taneously through  the  afternoon,  the  failure  is  attrib- 
utect  to  liver  complaint.  At  the  hour  when  New- 
Yorkers  are  enjoying  their  dinner  the  down-East  folks 
are  at  tea  or  supper.  The  repast  is  the  same  under 
either  name — cold  ham,  hot  biscuit,  pickles,  "pre- 
serves," tea,  and,  of  course,  pie.  Pie  and  the  dough- 
nut go  hand  in  hand  all  over  New  England.  What 
New  York  man  or  woman  can  think  of  pie  as  a  break- 
fast dish  without  a  shudder?  The  New  Englander 
doesn't  shudder.  He  likes  it  at  any  time.  If  there 
are  six  in  a  family,  one  pie  just  "goes  round."  Three 
pies  a  day,  twenty-one  a  week,  ten  hundred  and 
ninety-two  -a.  year.  The  Yankees  art  a  hardy  race, 
there  is  no  doubt  of  it.  Where  and  when  the  dough- 
nut took  its  rise  is  a  question  that  has  been  too  much 
neglected  by  our  archaeologists  and  antiquarians. 
There  is  noticing  resembling  it  in  the  ideographic 
writing  of  the  Egyptians,  nor  is  it  mentioned  in  the 
inscriptions  from  the  palaces  of  the  Assyrian  kings. 
No  doughnuts  were  found  at  Pompeii  among  the 
fragments  of  the  repasts  so  rudely  interrupted  by  the 
volcano.  Yet  the  great  antiquity  of  the  doughnut 
appears  from  the  fact  that,  like  the  fish-hook,  it  has 
undergone  no  substantial  change  in  form  in  historical 
times.  What  relation,  if  any,  exists  between  dough- 
nuts and  the  fall  of  republics  it  remains  for  the  stu- 
dent of  political  science  to  discover. 

In  the  New  England  hotel  dining-room,  outside 
the  larger  cities  at  least,  your  waiter  is  a  girl.  You 
miss  the  foreign  attendant,  with  his  ungrammatical 
remarks  in  five  languages,  and  the  black  man's  smil- 
ing "Yes,  sah,"  but  you  notice  that  the  girl  is  always 
neatly  dressed,  and  often  pretty.  At  this  season  of 
the  year  she  wears  a  sprig  of  trailing  arbutus  in  her 
hair  ;  later  in  the  summer  it  will  be  a  rose  or  a  carna- 
tion. It  is  quite  the  thing  to  converse  with  her  dur- 
ing the  meal  As  you  are  unfolding  your  napkin  you 
observe  that  the  local  custom  of  "having  the  tittles 
all  on  the  table  "  is  followed,  except  as  to  meats  and 
vegetables.  The  infinite  possibilities  of  a  New  Eng- 
land dessert  unfold  upon  you.  As  you  bend  over  the 
thick,  brown  paste,  there  known  as  soup,  your  eye 
traces,  with  a  secret  mathematical  pleasure,  an  intri- 
cate design  pricked  with  fork-tines  in  the  crust  of  an 
apple-pie  placed  in  front  of  you.  To  the  lett  is  a 
mince  pie,  to  the  right  a  custard  pie,  and  just  beyond 
a  broad  dish  of  apple-sauce  rises  one  of  those  strati- 
fied piles  which  bear  the  name  of  the  Father  of  his 
Country.  Be  sure  that  the  doughnut  dish  is  not  far 
off  "Roast  beef,  roast  turkey,  corned  beef,  pork, 
fresh  fish,"  says  the  girl.  Up  there  anything  that 
swims  and  has   not  been  salted  is   a  "fresh  fish." 


TO  HOUSEKEEPERS. 


Mere  strength,  moral  or  physical,  will  not  carry 
one  through  one  of  these  dinners.  Philosophy  is  the 
great  sustainer.  Let  the  mind  "  expatiate  free"  over 
the  cuisine  as  a  developed  institution.  Think  of  the 
simple  habits  of  the  raccoon,  content  to  eat  his  green 
corn  after  merely  dipping  it  in  water  ;  think  of  Bril- 
lat-Savarin  and  the  "  Centennial  Cook-book";  think 
of  peaches  a  la  Conde,  and  then  examine  the  piece 
of  roast  beef  on  your  plate  It  is  long  and  narrow 
brown  and  dry.  It  soaks  up  the  gravy  like  blotting- 
paper.  Out  of  the  broad  back  of  one  of  those  huge 
oxen  who  "break  the  clod"  on  Vermont  hill-sides  it 
came,  probably  from  the  vicinity  of  the  "  chuck  rib." 
The  finer  and  really  edible  cuts  have  been  boiled  for 
the  soup  \  Meanwhile,  the  white-aproned  girl  has 
surrounded  your  plate  with  a  picket  line  of  relishes. 
There  are  pickles,  tomato  catsup,  perhaps  other  and 
further  catsups,  a  little  pot  of  small  pickled  onions, 
never  by  any  chance  an  olive,  but  always  and  every- 
where the  inevitable  Asafcetidashire  sauce.  Where 
good  roast  meatsare  known,  only  coarse  palates  crave 
the  stimulus  of  these  vile  things  ;  but  if  you  are  in  a 
New  England  country  hotel,  you  may  use  them  freely 
and  all  together  on  your  gristly  beef— they  can't  hurt 
it.  If  by  any  chance  there  is  lettuce  on  the  table — 
for  this  happens  rarely — and  you  manifest  a  desire  to 
eat  of  it,  the  waiter  puts  before  you  the  vinegar  cruet 
and  the  sugar-bowl.  If  you  want  to  make  a  fool  of 
yourself,  call  for  salad  oil.  It  will  ta£e  some  time  to 
explain  your  meaning,  and  when  you  have  done  so 
the  attendant  will  sneeringly  inform  her  companions 
that  "  that  feller  eats  grease  on  his  lettis." 


At  this  point  you  plunge  into  the  domain  of  sweets 
and  pastry.  The  pudding  is  sago  or  tapioca — some- 
times a  sodden  mixture  known  as  bread  pudding. 
But  pudding  is  not  enough  ;  you  must  take  a  piece  of 
pie  ;  any  one  of  the  five  or  six  varieties  will  do — one 
cannot  be  worse  than  another.  Subjected  to  an 
analysis,  they  all  reveal  the  same  vices  of  composition, 
chiefest  of  which  is  a  doughy,  grease-soaked,  and 
uncooked  under-crust.  The  yellow,  fat  cheese  of  the 
country  is  the  natural  accompaniment  of  the  pie. 
You  will  be  fortunate  if  you  get  a  cup  of  black  coffee. 
Call  for  wine  or  beer,  and  you  are  looked  upon  as  a 
shameless  and  dissolute  man. 


CLXXX IV.— Sunday,  June  19.— Bill  of  Fare  for  Six 
Persons. 
Crab  Soup. 
Boiled  Shoulder  of  Lamb.     Green  Peas. 
Chicken  Croquettes.         Lyonnaise  Potatoes. 
Roast  Beef.     Succotash. 
Artichoke  Salad. 
Cocoanut  Pie. 
Fruit-bowl — Peaches,  Apricots,  Plums,  Nectarines,  Cherries, 
and  Pears. 
English    Mubfins.— A  subscriber  in  Philadelphia   has 
requested  us  to  publish  a  recipe  for  "  English  Muffins";  we 
therefore  give  the  following:    Set  a  milk  sponpre,  as  you 
would  for  bread.     In  the  morning  take  up  your  sponge  in 
large  spoonfuls,  drop  it  upon  a  little  flour  placed  on  the  roll- 
ing board  ;  gently  roll  them  into  a  ball  with  the  hand,  and 
flatten  out  to  the  thickness  required.     Let  them  stand  half 
an  hour  in  a  very  warm  place.     Have*  a  large  iron  frying- 
pan  upon  the  range,  well  heated ;  dust  this  over  with  com- 
meal,  (do  not  grease  it,}  and  put  your  muffins  to  bake  over  a 
slow  fire.     When  one  side  is  sufficiently  brown,  turn  them. 
They  may  be  covered  with  a  tin  lid  if  necessary. 


If  you  wish  to  use  goods  ol 
hill  weight  and  absolute  purity, 
see  your  grocer  supplies  you 
with 
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SINGULAR    SUPERSTITIONS. 


Bill  Nye,  of  the  Laramie  City  Boomerang,  has  been 
compiling  a  list  of  superstitions.  When  you  come  to 
made  a  list  of  them,  he  says,  it  is  wonderful  how 
many  intelligent  people  are  the  \ictims  of  the  most 
unreasonable  whims. 

For  instance,  we  are  acquainted  with  a  lady  who  is 
well  educated,  and  far  above  the  average  class  of 
those  who  constitute  the  great  army  of  the  supersti- 
tious, who  never  allows  a  breakfast  to  be  prepared  in 
her  house  on  washday,  or  anything  but  giblets  of  cod- 
fish and  tit  bits  of  superannuated  grub  left  over  dur- 
ing the  preceding  week.  Her  husband  has  struggled 
to  convince  her  of  the  utter  absurdity  of  this  prac- 
tice, and  tried  to  show  her  that  there  is  nothing  to  it, 
but  all  his  efforts  have  been  worse  than  useless. 

A  friend  of  ours,  too,  who  is  a  college  graduate, 
and  hoots  most  of  the  follies  of  the  day,  is  still  so  su- 
perstitious on  one  point  that  he  is  a  slave  to  his  sin- 
gular whim.  He  will  not  pass  up  the  same  side  of 
the  street  on  which  a  creditor  of  his  is  coming  down. 
He  says  he  never  has  good  luck  if  he  sees  a  creditor 
over  his  left  shoulder,  or  meets  one  face  to  face. 
Some  are  superstitious  about  white  horses,  owls,  and 
so  forth,  but  this  man  says  that  he  never  met  a  cred- 
itor but  right  away  after  that  he  heard  of  some  one 
being  dunned. 

Another  acquaintance  of  ours  is  so  completely  un- 
der the  control  of  an  old  woman's  notion  that  he  calls 
down  upon  himself  time  and  again  the  scorn  of  his 
friends.  He  seems  to  think  there  is  something  fatal 
about  seeing  a  contribution  box  on  Sunday.  He 
therefore  gets  up  and  rushes  out  of  church  just  before 
the  collection  is  taken  up,  rather  than  bring  disaster 
down  upon  himself  and  his  family. 

Still  another  friend  of  ours,  who  comes  into  the 
office  every  few  days,  has  a  superstition  that  if  he  were 
to  spit  in  the  cuspidor  he  wouldn't  live  to  get  home. 
Some  day  he  will  find  that  he  had  better  reverse  the 
theory,  or  he  will  meet  with  the  most  horrible  death 
that  has  ever  occurred  in  this  region. 

The  most  matter-of-fact  man  we  know,  and  one 
who  would  be  considered  the  very  last  to  be  affected 
by  these  old  traditions,  says  he  don't  care  for  new 
moons  over  his  left  shoulder,  howling  dogs  at  mid- 
night, or  anything  of  the  kind ;  but  when  he  sees  a 
big  stone  chasing  a  mooley  cow,  he  is  always  sure  to 
hear  of  a  new-made  grave. 

It  is  said  that  even  President  Garfield  has  his  little 
peculiarities  in  this  line.  When  we  were  boys  to- 
gether in  Ohio,  he  would  never  get  into  a  watermelon 
patch  at  midnight  where  there  was  a  bull-dog.  He 
said  that  wherever  there  was  a  bull-dog  everything 
was  sacred.  So  superstitious  was  he  about  this  kind 
of  bird,  Garfield  said  to  us  once  that  he  would  just 
as  soon  rob  his  mother's  grave  as  to  enter  the  hal- 
lowed precincts  where  the  bull-dog  reigns. 

Then  he  showed  us  a  pair  of  overalls  with  a  seat  in 
them  that  looked  as  though  it  had  sat  down  on  a  buzz- 
saw. 

James  G.  Blaine  has  a  superstition  about  kicking 
an  old  felt  hat  on  the  first  of  April. 

Carl  Schurz"  has  a  mortal  dread  of  holding  a  post- 
mortem examination  on  a  live  hornet 

Attorney-General  MacVeigh,  who  is  bald,  will 
never  brush  his  head  with  the  brush  that  the  hired 
girl  has  borrowed  from  his  dressing-case.  He  says 
the  long  hairs  tickle  his  scalp,  and  the  hired  girl  is 
almost  sure  to  lose  her  situation.     It  is  a  bad  sign. 

General  Hancock  is  so  superstitious  about  seeing  a 
dark  horse  over  his  right  shoulder  that  it  throws  him 
into  convulsions. 

Henry  Ward  Beecher  says  that  if,  in  walking  out 
in  the  yard,  he  sees  a  clothes  line  and  saws  it  across 
his  windwipe',  it  is  a  sure  sign  that  some  one  will  get 
licked. 

General  Sherman  says  that  he  cares  nothing  for  the 
usual  warnings  and  signs,  but  he  would  go  around 
seven  blocks  to  avoid  a  woman  with  a  garden  hose 
and  a  limber  sun  bonnet. 

An  old  journalist  we  once  knew  was  so  suspicious 
about  railroads  and  different  lines  of  transit  that  he 
wouldn't  take  a  journey  over  any  railway  until  he  had 
a  note  from  the  superintendent  that  could  be  shown 
to  the  conductor  on  the  way.  He  said  he  tried  to 
make  a  trip  once  without  this  precaution  and  met  with 
a  terrible  accident.  Nobody  else  was  hurt,  but  he 
was  thrown  off  the  train  and  over  an  embankment 
twenty-seven  feet  high  into  a  frog  pond  eleven  feet 
deep.  He  thinks  the  conductor  had  something  to  do 
with  it. 

True  merit  will  always  be  recognized.  A  circus 
manager  recently  went  fishing  in  a  certain  brook  and 
found  out  that  there  wasn't  a  fish  in  it.  And  the  next 
day  he  heard  a  poor  young  man  declare  that  he  had 
just  caught  two  hundred  and  ninety-one  trout  from 
that  brook  in  three  hours.  And  the  circus  owner  at 
once  saw  the  worth  of  the  lad,  and  hired  him  at  forty 
dollars  a  week  to  write  bills  advertising  his  circus. 


THE  TUNEFUL    LIAR. 

A  Moan. 
If  life  were  never  bitter, 

And  love  were  always  sweet, 
Then  who  would  care  to  borrow 
A  moral  from  to-morrow? 
If  skies  would  always  glitter, 

And  joy  would  ne'er  retreat, 
If  life  were  never  bitter, 

And  love  were  always  sweet. 

— George  C.  Gorhan 

Pentatettes. 
There  was  a  young  man  of  Pine  Grove, 
Who  said,  "  I  will  go  to  my  love  ;" 
But  when  he  drew  near, 
Her  parent  yelled  "  Here  !  " 
And  over  the  back  fence  he  shove. 

A  boy  whose  folks'  name  was  McCann 
To  a  little  dog  tied  a  tm  can. 

He  expected  some  sport, 

But  the  dog  veered  to  port. 
And  upset  two  young  girls  and  a  man. 

'Tis  said,  in  the  town  of  Oneida, 
A  young  lady  teacher  named  Lida 

Indulges  in  slang, 

Such  as  "  Bully  !  "  "  G'lang ! " 
Causing  sensible  folks  to  deride  her. 


A  lady  writes:  "I  have  often  noticed  that  most 
newspaper  reporters  are  young  men.  I  never  hear 
them  spoken  of  after  they  become  aged.  The  ques- 
tion that  troubles  me  is,  what  becomes  of  them  ?  " 
Some,  says  the  Philadelphia  News,  are  in  Congress, 
and  several  in  the  Cabinet ;  but  a  few  met  with  re- 
verses, and  are  editing  New  York  and  Chicago  papers. 


A  South  End  Boston  girl  thanked  a  man  who  gave 
her  his  seat  in  a  street-car,  and  he  married  her,  and 
proved  to  be  worth  5400,000.  Something  like  this 
occurred  in  San  Francisco.  A  South  Parkgirl  thanked 
a  man  who  gave  her  a  seat  in  the  car.  He  proved  to 
bean  insanity  commissioner.    She  is  now  at  Stockton. 


' '  Eloise  "  asks  if  we  will  publish  her  poem  on  ' '  The 
Wavelet  of  the  Rivulet."  With  a  smilelet  upon  our 
facelet  we  reply  yes.  Write  only  on  one  sidelet  of 
the  sheetlet,  Eloise,  and  put  on  enough  stamplets. 
Your  pomelet  shall  have  spacelet. — Modern  Argo. 


Simply  to  take  a  little  of  the  pride  and  superiority 
out  of  the  fair  ones,  says  the  Modern  Argo,  will  they 
permit  us  to  call  their  attention  to  the  fact  that  all 
the  angels  mentioned  in  the  Bible  are  male  angels? 
There  are  no  female  angels  on  record. 


A  foot-ball  match  in  Edinburgh  between  teams  of 
ladies  representing  England  and  Scotland,  recently 
resulted  in  favor  of  Scotland.  The  ladies  wore  tights 
and  knickerbockers,  and  many  of  them  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  ballet-dancers. 


A  Garden  Song. 
Come  into  the  garden,  Maud  ; 

In  the  night  has  the  brick-bat  flown  ; 
Yea,  the  big  Thomas  cat  that  yowled  and  clawed, 

I  have  smote  with  a  raw  red  stone  ; 
And  your  father— ah,  me,  but  his  boots  are  broad  ! 

Has  gone  to  the  office  alone. 

All  night  the  roses  have  heard 

Me,  under  the  porch,  like  a  loon  ; 
And  every  time  that  I  wriggled  or  stirred 

The  bull-pup  remarked  "  Too  soon," 
In  a  guttural  tone,  like  a  threatening  word, 

Or  the  notes  of  hoarse  bassoons  ; 
And  he  fastened  his  fangs,  like  the  claw  of  a  bird, 

In  the  dome  of  my  pantaloons. 

— George  Alfred  Tennyson,  in  Hawkeye. 

Ode  to  the  Sun. 
Thou  orb  aloft  full  dazzling. 
Flooding  with  sheeny  light  the  gray  beach  sand  ; 
Thou  sibilant  near  sea,  with  vist.is  far,  and  foam, 
And  tawny  streaks  and  shades,  and  spreading  blue  ; 
Before  I  sing  the  rest,  O  sun  refulgent, 
My  special  word  to  thee. 
Thou  that  with  fructifying  heat  and  light, 
O'er  myriad  farms — o'er  lands  and  waters,  North  and 

South, 
O'er  Mississippi's  endless  course,   o'er  Texas'  grassy 

plains,  Canada's  woods, 
O'er  all  the  globe  that  turns  its  face  to  thee,  shining 

in  space ; 
Thou  that  impartially   enfoldest   all — not  only  con- 
tinents, seas  ; 
Thou  that  to  grapes  and  weeds  and  little  wild  flowers 

givest  so  liberally. 
Shed,  shed  thyself  on  mine  and  me — mellow  these 

lines  ; 
Fuse  thyself  here — with  but  a  fleeting  ray  out  of  thy 

million  millions, 
Strike  through  this  chant. 

—  Walt  Whitman  in  the  American. 


If  a  girl  has  pretty  teeth,  she  laughs  often  ;  if 
she's  got  a  pretty  foot,  she'll  wear  a  short  dress  ;  and 
if  she's  got  a  neat  hand,  she's  fond  of  a  game  of 
whist — and  if  the  reverse,  she  dislikes  these  small 
affairs. 


Ode  to  the  Moon. 

O  moon  ! 

Orb  round  and  silver-shining, 

Flooding  with  sheeny  light  insane  asylums  and  things, 

Before  unto  my  couch,  heavy-eyed,  I  hie  me, 

A  word  to  thee. 

Thou  that  beamest  over  back-yards, 

Thou  that  sheddest  thy  soft  light  over  lovers  on  front 
gates, 

Thou  that  turnest  thy  gentle  face  even  unto  the  sub- 
tle cat  and  causest  him  to  yowl,  1 

Thou  that  shinest  on  the  poet,  and  makest  his  brains 
to  bubble  within  the  cauldron  of  his  skull. 

Thou  that  causest  him  to  write  poems  of  an  exceed- 
ing great  badness. 

Turn,  turn  away  thy  rays  from  Walt  Whitman's 
cranium 

So  that,  O  moon,  he  may  not  do  so. 

Not  ever  again, 

No  more.  — Our  Own  Liar. 

The  Song  of  the  Brakeman. 
Oh,  listen  to  the  brakeman,  through  all  the  livelong 

day, 
As  the  rattle  of  the  wheels  bears  the  train  away. 
How  cheerily  he  bangs  the  door  when  anybody  leaves; 
How  cheerfully  into  the  ditch  the  lazy  tramp  he  heaves. 
And   when  you  reach   the  station,   how  lustily  he 

screams  : 
"  Lone  Spar  ! "  is  what  he  says,  but  "  Logansport  " 

he  means. 

The  burning  cinder  in  your  eye  awakes  you  from 
your  nap, 

And  ' '  Cedar  Rapids  "  must  be  nigh  ;  you  hear  him 
shout  "Ce-rap  ! " 

His  merry  shout  flows  on  and  on,  and  near  the  break 
of  day 

You  slow  into ' '  Batavia,  "and  hear  him  shriek  ' '  B'tay !' 

And  when  at  noon  he  hollers  "  K'loo!"you  think  it's 
some  place  new ; 

But  when  you  reach  the  station,  it's  only  "Kalama- 
zoo " 

Oh,  you  bet  your  bottom  dollar,  in  all  this  broad,  fair 
land, 

No  matter  what  the  brakeman  says,  you  will  not  un- 
derstand. 

"Apple!"  he  shrieks  for  "Hannibal;"  and  when  he 
hollers  "  'sville  !  " 

You  have  to  guess  if  it's  ' '  Hopkins-"  or  ' '  Crawfords-" 
or  "  Titus-ville." 

"Tsbur!  Chay  cah  !  Pass"  goinneast  hav'  twent' 
min't  f  din  !  " 

How  do  you  know,  from  what  he  says,  its  Pittsburg 
that  you're  in? 

Oh,  the  wasted  English  language  that  he  slays  with- 
out a  sigh  ! 

Oh,  the  stations  where  you  want  to  stop,  but  where 
you're  carried  by  ! 
Dah  !  "  he  calls  at  "  Oneida  ;"  and  when  they  hear 
his  shout, 

The  passengers  for  "  Buda  "  in  haste  go  scrambling 
out ; 

And  then  to  the  conductor,  in  accents  plain  and  clear, 

From  his  station  at  the  steps  he  shouts  distinctly  : 
"All  right  here!"  — Burdette. 


JEWELRY  MANUFACTURERS. 

.   DIAMONDS  Reset,  Designs  furnished,  and  any  article  of 
Jewelry  made  to  order  at  very  low  prices. 
Any  kind  of  Jewelry  repaired  at  low  rates. 


GEO.  G.  SHREVE  &  GO, 


No.  110  Montgomery  Street. 


CALIFORNIA   FURNITURE 

MANUFACTURING    CO. 


We  are  now  manufacturing  and  receiving  by  railroad  the 
most  Unique  and  Elegant  Designs  in  ART  IT'RMTl'RE,  embrac- 
ing all  the  modern  styles.  We  call  special  attention  to  our  New 
Designs  in  Ebony  Parlor  and  Bedroom  Sets. 

Also,  to  our  well  assorted  stock  of  Antique  and  Modern  Chair 
Stock,  and  other  Furniture. 

Special  designs  furnished  on  application. 

CALIFORNIA   FURNITURE    MANUFACTURING    COMPANY, 

320,  222,  224,  and  226  Bush  Street. 
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REMOVAL 


JOHN    MIDDLETON, 

(Successor  to  Middleton  &  Famsworth), 

COAL    DEALER, 

Has  Removed  to 

10    POST    STREET. 


C.  ADOLPHE   LOW  &   CO. 

Commission  Merchants, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 
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FFICE  IN  NEW  YORK,  42  CEDAR 

Street 
KW  Liberal  advances  made  on  consignments. 


Delos  Lake. 


Hosmer  P.  McKoon 


LAKE    &    MCKOON, 

Attorneys  and  Counsellors  at  Law, 

310  Pine  Street,  Booms  16,  13,  and  14, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


In  Re,  Application  to  Change  Name 
of  Andrew  Lawson. 

•O    THE    SUPERIOR     COURT    OF 


Tc 


the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  State  of  Cal- 
ifornia :  Your  petitioner  respectfully  represents,  that  he  was 
bom  in  the  town  of  Morbylanga,  on  the  Island  of  Oland, 
State  of  Kalmar,  Kingdom  of  Sweden,  on  the  22d  day  of 
August,  A.D.  1832.  That  he  has  been  for  more  than  fifteen 
years  last  past  a  resident  of  the  State  of  California,  and  now 
is  a  resident  of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco. 
That  his  family  name  was  Sjoberg,  and  he  was  christened 
Anders  Gustaf.  That  when  about  sixteen  years  of  age  he 
shipped  as  a  sailor  on  an  English  vessel.  That,  not  under- 
standing the  English  language,  he  could  not  make  his  name 
understood,  and,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  captain  of  said 
vessel,  he  shipped  under  the  assumed  name  of  Andrew  Law- 
son.  That  he  has  ever  since  been  known  by  that  name,  and 
by  no  other.  That  he  became  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
under  that  name,  and  received  a  certificate  of  naturalization, 
and  is  enrolled  on  the  register  of  voters  under  that  name. 
That  all  purchases  and  sales  of  property,  and  all  his  busi- 
ness transactions,  since  he  came  to  the  United  States,  have 
been  carried  on  and  had  under  that  name,  and  by  that  name 
he  is  enrolled  on  the  registers  of  the  various  orders  and  soci- 
eties to  which  he  belongs.  That  by  reason  of  the  premises 
Andrew  Lawson  has  become  in  fact  and  in  law,  and  now  is, 
his  true  name.  That  both  of  his  parents  are  dead,  and  by 
reason  thereof  he  is  entitled  to  nave  and  receive  certain 
property  and  money  in  the  Kingdom  of  Sweden.  That  he 
can  only  establish  his  identity  and  receive  said  property  un- 
der the  name  of  Anders  Gustaf  Sjoberg.  That  he  has  no 
near  relatives,  except  a  half-brother  named  John  Sjoberg, 
now  residing  at  the  said  town  of  Morbylanga,  in  the  King- 
dom of  Sweden.  That  he  knows  of  no  other  person  bear- 
ing either  of  said  names  above  set  forth,  or  who  could  be  in 
any  way  injured  by  the  proposed  change  of  your  petition- 
er's name.  Wherefore,  your  petitioner  prays  an  order  of 
this  court,  cltanging  his  name  from  Andrew  Lawson  to  An- 
ders Gustaf  SjoWg.  ANDREW  LAWSON. 

Pratt  &  Metcalfe,  Attorneys  for  Petitioner. 

The  hearing  of  the  above  petition  is  fixe 
of  July,  i8Si,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.  of  that  c:. 
room  of  said  court.  T.  K.  WII 
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A    PESSIMISTIC    DIALOGUE. 
In  Which  Lesser  Theatrical  Miseries  are  Discussed. 

"  Come,"  said  Sybilla,  the  other  night,  as  she  drew 
her  chair  to  the  table  with  an  air  that  meant  business, 
"let  us  have  a  good,  comfortable  growl  all  round, 
now  that  we  have  commenced  it. " 

Sybilla  is  the  most  inveterate  of  theatre-goers,  but 
a  pair  of  weak  lungs  and  a  doctor's  interdiction  will 
not  permit  her  to  brave  the  night  fogs,  so  the  poor 
girl  is  restricted  to  a  front  seat  at  the  matine'e.  You 
will  always  find  her  there,  fair  weather  or  foul,  if  the 
stage  offer  anything  inviting,  for  her  tastes  are  as 
comprehensive  as  her  critical  acumen  is  rare. 

"  I  used  once  to  complain  of  the  young  children  at 
the  matine'es,"  continued  Sybilla,  "  for  the  young  de- 
mons were  wont  to  howl  like  lost  souls  at  the  most 
critical  stages  ;  but  the  babies  do  not  go  to  the  matinee 
any  more,  unless  there  is  a  spectacle  or  something  of 
that  sort  on.  Nowadays  wise  people  vtfth  small  in- 
comes go  because  it  is  cheaper.  The  house  is  thickly 
dotted  with  gentlemen,  and  a  matinee  audience  dif- 
fers very  little  in  appearance  from  the  evening  audi- 
ence." 

"Then  if  things  have  come  to  that  pass,  Sybilla," 
I  said,  "of  what  do  you  complain?" 

"Of  the  people  on  the  stage,"  quoth  my  young 
friend,  with  a  most  energetic  bounce  from  her  seat, 
"I  sit  there  with  my  heart  in  my  mouth,  taking  that 
idiotic  interest  in  fictitious  woes  which  I  suppose  I 
shall  continue  to  take  to  the  end  of  my  life,  when 
suddenly  I  find  every  one  on  the  stage  in  a  giggle,  a 
broad,  deliberate,  unmistakable,  boarding-school  gig- 
gle." 

"  Perhaps  something  funny  has  happened  behind 
the  scenes,"  suggested  Dorothea. 

"  Then  it  happens  every  Saturday  with  unfailing 
regularity,  when  underbred  people  are  in  town," 
flashed  Sybilla.  "You  can  tell  something  of  the 
character  of  the  company  from  the  character  of  the 
performance,  if  you  have  been  going  to  matinees  as 
long  as  I  have.  I  never  saw  the  Strakosch  opera 
companies,  orModjeska,  or  Charles  or  Rose  Coghlan, 
or  some  of  the  Union  Square  people,  or  some  of  tha 
Baldwin  company  before  its  disbanding,  do  anything 
of  that  sort.  But  when  I  went  to  see  '  Fresh  the 
American,'  the  other  day,  my  entire  interest  was 
spoiled  by  the  atrociously  bad  manners  of  the  troupe, 
who  giggled  incessantly  among  themselves,  and  went 
through  the  most  absurd  antics  all  the  long  afternoon. 
In  fact,  there  are  dozens  of  players  who  rarely  pre- 
tend to  act  with  common  politeness  at  a  matinee,  so 
that  I  have  almost  lost  my  pleasure  in  going.  I  am 
as  fond  of  the  theatre  as  the  Prince  of  Wales,"  con- 
tinued Sybilla  magnificently,  "  and  I  feel  that  in  con- 
sideration of  my  appreciation  I  should  receive  as  re- 
spectful treatment  as  his  Royal  Highness,  even  in 
my  little  seventy-five  cent  seat." 

' '  Ah  !  "  chimed  in  Dorothea,  ' '  when  you  begin  to 
talk  of  seats,  my  grievance  begins  to  rankle.  I  went 
to  the  California  Theatre  one  gloomy  Saturday  after- 
noon not  long  ago,  just  to  pass  an  hour  or  two,  for 
the  play  was  not  a  very  attractive  one,  and  the  public 
refused  to  go.  I  did  not  buy  reserved  seats  at  the 
door,  and  a  lordly  usher  informed  me  that  in  that 
case  he  would  ba  obliged  to  seat  us  in  chairs  behind 
the  circle.  A  dark  chasm  of  nobody  intervened  be- 
tween us  and  the  stage,  and  as  the  play  progressed 
no  one  came  to  fill  the  chasm.  We  leaped  (figura- 
tively, of  course,)  a  couple  of  rows  every  time  the 
acoustics  bothered  us,  until  at  the  close  of  the  second 
act  we  found  ourselves  in  the  second  row  of  the 
dress  circle,  and  no  one  said  us  nav." 

"  My  dear  girl,"  spoke  Sybilla,  who  sometimes  ex- 
aggerates, "  the  times  out  of  number  when  I  have 
had  that  experience  would  floor  a  mathematician, 
but  I  never  get  downright  furious  except  when  the 
usher  loftily  tells  me  to  go  up  in  the  gallery,  or  buy  a 
reserved  seat.      Then  I  go  home." 

"Do  they  let  you  go?"  drawled  Raymond  from 
his  snug  corner  on  the  sofa.  "I  do  not  know  why 
heaven  should  choose  to  practice  stratagems  upon  so 
soft  a  subject  as  myself,  but  this  I  know  :  whenever, 
or  almost  whenever,  I  secure  seats  at  the  Baldwin  or 
Bush  Street  theatres,  some  other  fellow  secures  ex- 
actly the  same  ones.  I  always  glare  at  him  with  vin- 
dictive fury,  as  if  it  were  his  fault,  and  he  always 
glares  at  me  in  precisely  the  same  way.  I  always 
get  mad,  and  start  to  bolt  from  the  theatre,  and  they 
always  detain  me.  Now  and  then  I  get  some  of  my 
seats — say  two  out  of  three,  on  three  out  of  four.  I 
always  demand  the  odd  one.  They  offer  me  a  stool 
ir  the  aisle.  I  refuse  rather  explicitly.  Then  they 
crier  a  chair..  My  refusal  becomes  more  startlingly 
itive.     Their  courtesy  rises  to  the  height  of  an 


arm-chair.  The  emphasis  with  which  I  decline 
brings  out  the  whole  force  of  the  theatre.  Ushers, 
managers,  and,  apparently,  a  large  squad  of  stage 
armies  off  duty,  implore  me  to  accept  a  stage-box, 
and,  disliking  longer  to  make  a  spectacle  of  myself, 
I  consent." 

"Accept  a  stage-box,"  cries  Crcesus,  from  the 
depths  of  an  arm  chair.  "  My  dear  boy,  how  exces. 
sively  uncomfortable  you  must  make  yourself.  I 
make  a  point  of  going  to  the  theatre  once  a  week.  If 
I  take  a  party  with  me,  I  establish  them  in  a  stage- 
box,  where  they  may  look  their  best,  and  get  a  good 
view  of  the  audience.  I  go  down  in  the  orchestra, 
where  I  can  see  and  hear.  The  young  ladies  express 
themselves  very  forcibly  about  the  chairs  in  those 
Bush  Street  stage-boxes,  now  and  then,  but  I  have 
almost  forgotten  their  discomforts.  And  yet  a  big 
man  is  never  thoroughly  comfortable  in  any  of  the 
theatres.  What  a  capital  idea  it  would  be  if  the  man- 
agers would  dot  their  theatres  here  and  there  with  ex- 
tra sized  chairs,  and  charge  an  extra  price  for  them. 
I  can  not  think  of  another  extra  that  would  be  paid 
so  promptly  and  cheerfully." 

"  Should  you  not  like  them  all  in  a  row?"  asks  Sy- 
billa. Whereat  Crcesus  frowned  and  intimated  that 
he  was  not  getting  up  a  fat  man's  row,  but  that  he 
proposed  to  pay  extra  for  big  chairs  if  the  millennium 
should  come,  and  managers  put  them  in.  And  he 
also  proposed  never  more  to  squeeze  himself  into  the 
stage-boxes  of  the  Bush  Street  Theatre. 

"  Not  a  word  against  the  Bush  Street  Theatre," 
interposed  Jack.  "  I  will  always  patronize  a  house 
that  keeps  a  little  wire  contrivance  under  the  seat  to 
fasten  your  hat  in.  When  I  lift  my  sombrero  from 
the  floor  of  the  California  or  the  Baldwin,  crushed, 
and  dusty,  and  unfit  to  wear,  I  freely  use  the  language 
of  the  Testament  before  the  revision." 

"Dear  Jack,"  cries  Dorothea,  "you  know  you 
have  a  talent  that  way,  and  you  are  as  crusty  when 
you  are  cross  as  you  are  delightful  when  you  are 
good-natured.  Do  you  remember  the  night  you 
beamed  and  smiled  on  the  man  in  front  of  you  till 
he  explained?" 

[Jack  seemed  rather  confused  over  the  pleasant  little 
reminiscence,  for  it  had  been  one  of  the  nights  when 
he  enjoyed  the  play  immensely  ;  and  when  Jack  en- 
joys anything,  it  is  no  mystery  to  any  one  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity.  "Clever,  by  Jove!  Immense! 
This  is  good  !"  he  would  say  at  intervals,  and  laugh 
with  the  pleasantest  little  gurgle.  There  was  infinite 
pathos  in  the  stranger's  eye  every  lime  he  turned  to 
meet  Jack's.  "  Capital !  Good  thing  !  "  Jack  would 
sympathetically  respond  to  this  affinitive  look.  "  This 
is  all  vastly  amusing  to  you,  sir,  no  doubt,"  the 
stranger  said  at  last,  when  the  curtain  fell,  "but  as 
you  have  been  kicking  me  most  violently  at  intervals 
of  five  seconds  during  the  last  thirty  minutes,  I  have 
really  lost  something  of  the  humor  of  the  situation."] 

"  I  have  not  a  particle  of  objection  to  the  folding- 
chairs," spoke  Raymond  mildly,  "when  you  are  the 
kicker,  but  when  you  become  the  kickee,  and  a  young 
lady  engaged  in  a  rather  flirtative  conversation  prods 
you  with  her  pointed  toe  at  every  period,  one  is  dis- 
posed to  advocate  a  return  to  the  old-time  benches." 

"Thank  Heaven,  they  are  things  of  the  past,"  we 
all  cried  together.  "  Would  that  the  young  lady  who 
will  wave  her  fan  on  a  cold  night  till  you  are  wild 
with  nervousness  and  sneezing  with  influenza,  were 
also  obsolete.  Would  that  the  young  man  who  will 
go  out  to  take  a  drink,  however  crowded  the  house, 
however  distant  his  seat,  however  narrow  the  pas- 
sage, and  who  will  carefully  and  conscientiously 
make  his  way  back  to  thu  exact  spot  he  departed 
from  when  he  went  to  take  a  drink " 

"  Ah,"  sighs  some  one  in  the  corner,  when  the  con- 
versation has  taken  this  turn,  "to  take  a  drink! 
Blessed  privilege  to  be  a  man  and  take  a  drink.  I 
have  read  all  those  wonderful  '  Hazel  Kirke '  adver- 
tisements carefully.  I  know  every  cast  that  they 
have  had  in  New  York,  I  know  just  how  many  min- 
utes or  seconds  there  were  between  the  acts  in  the 
Madison  Square  Theatre,  just  what  music  the  or- 
chestra played,  just  how  many  nights*  it  ran,  and 
just  what  souvenir  they  gave  upon  each  anniversary, 
so  to  speak,  but  I  always  linger  longest  over  that  de- 
lightful line  which  reads  :  '  Ice  water  handed  around 
by  the  ushers  between  the  acts.'  " 

"Now  fancy  the  amount  of  smashed  glass  that 
would  encumber  the  aisles  if  the  ushers  plunged 
around  at  their  usual  gait,"  said  Sybilla.  "When 
you  give  one  a  ticket  you  feel  like  a  man  waiting,  gun 
in  hand,  for  the  pigeons  to  fly  out  of  the  traps.  There 
is  no  knowing  which  way  your  usher  is  going  to  fly, 
nor  at  what  rate  of  speed  he  will  go.  I  must  say  an 
usher  loses  less  time  than  any  other  functionary.  It 
is  very  pleasant  to  be  shown  to  your  seat  at  Iroquois 
speed,  but  I  tremble  for  ice-water  plans.  As  for  me, 
I  am  satisfied  without  ice-water,  without  extra  chairs, 
satisfied  even  to  be  kicked  a  little  by  my  neighbor,  if 
only  the  stage  people  will  keep  their  good  manners 
for  company  and  their  jokes  for  private  life,  and  if 
they  will  only  organize  a  new  era  at  the  box-offices  in 
the  matter  of  reserved  seats."  Betsy  B. 


The  dispute  between  Mr.  John  Stetson  and  Miss 
Anna  Dickinson  has  by  no  means  deterred  other 
managers  from  approaching  her  with  proposals  to 
appear  in  Claude  Melnotte  and  other  male  parts, 
and  she  has  under  consideration  several  offers.  One 
was  that  she  should  play  Aurelian  in  her  own  play  of 
that  name,  written  by  her  for  John  McCullough  at 
his  desire,  and  taken  from  him  by  Miss  Dickinson. 


COULISSES    CHAT. 


We  have  only  had  two  theatres  open  this  week, 
and  the  attractions  in  both  cases  are  not  exactly  new. 
The  Hazel  Kirke  company  have  done  as  good  a  busi- 
ness this  week  as  their  first,  and  as  that  was  very  large 
it  may  be  chronicled  that  "  Hazel  Kirke  "  has  taken 
the  town.  The  hits  of  to-day  are  much  less  enthu- 
siastic than  they  used  to  be.  In  the  McCullough 
reign  the  present  business  of  "  Hazel  Kirke  "  would 
have  been  looked  upon  as  fair,  but  the  piece  would 
not  have  been  voted  a  great  success.  It  is  of  the 
goody-goody  kind,  full  of  suggestions  of  Sunday- 
school  pictures,  and  moral  stories  for  little  boys  and 
girls,  with  a  flavor  of  innocence  and  purity,  not  de- 
rived from  the  practical  world  of  men  and  women. 
But  the  jaded  public  taste,  tired  of  excitement,  of 
adulterous  drama,  and  perspiration  of  boisterous  fun, 
seeks  the  Arcadia  of  Madison  Square.  The  hit  of  the 
piece  is  decidedly  Effie  Ellsler.  Nothing  more 
charming,  more  womanly,  or  more  natural  has  ever 
been  presented  to  us  than  her  Hazel  Kirke.  The 
first  time  I  saw  her  come  on  the  stage,  I  was  disap- 
pointed. I  had  looked  for  a  more  commanding  figure, 
a  more  striking  face,  a  different  kind  ot  a  heroine. 
But  when  her  lips  gave  utterance  to  the  lines,  the 
voice  came  like  a  charm  and  throughout  the  piece 
she  grew  upon  me,  till  her  attitudes  and  movements 
became  a  delightful  study.  Her  pathos,  so  free  from 
the  trick  of  stage  creation,  seemed  as  wholesome  as 
the  healthy  Lancashire  country  air.  and  her  tears  as 
beautiful  as  the  dew  on  her  father's  clover. 

The  old  California  is  raising  its  head  again,  and  I 
believe  it  is  once  more  to  be  the  first  theatre  of  the 
West.  "  Tommy"  Maguire  had  a  benefit  on  Sun- 
day night,  playing  ' '  Pink  Dominoes. "  He  is  always 
popular. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  romance  may  like  to 
know  that  the  marriage  of  Effie  Ellsler  and  Frank 
Weston,  the  other  day,  is  the  ending  of  an  affaire  du 
ctzttr  of  ten  years'  standing,  prevented,  I  believe,  be- 
fore by  the  opposition  of  the  lady's  father.  John 
Ellsler  was  and  is  still  one  of  the  best  eccentric  com- 
edians on  the  stage,  and  Miss  Ellsler  is  one  of  a  fam- 
ily of  actors,  for  her  mother  made  a  reputation  before 
her  as  Effie  Ellsler  also.  It  seems  to  be  a  genial 
company,  this  Hazel  Kirke  company.  I  hear  that 
there  is  another  ajfa ire  du  caural  present  progressing 
toward  a  matrimonial  ending  amongst  them.  They 
play  another  week,  and,  if  business  warrants,  they 
will  make  their  engagement  a  month,  but  it  is  not 
yet  decided. 

The  Widow  Bedott  combination  has  about  ex- 
hausted the  possibilities  in  San  Francisco.  They 
proceed  to  Oregon  and  British  Columbia  next  week, 
and  on  their  return  will  go  East.  How  insanely  con- 
ceiled  authors  axe  about  their  plays  is  illustrated  by 
Mr.  Bishop's  experience  with  Petroleum  V.  Nasby 
about  the  Widow  Bedott.  He  went  to  Toledo  to 
consult  with  Locke  about  the  play,  and  found  that 
gentleman  in  a  high  state  of  indignation  over  the  sac- 
rilegious treatment  it  had  received  from  Neil  Bur- 
gess. He  declared  that  for  his  own  individual  inter- 
ests, which  one  would  believe  the  best  interests  of 
the  play,  that  clever  actor  had  cut  and  thrashed  all 
the  best  out  of  it.  He  had  a  MS.  in  four  acts, which 
he  informed  Mr.  Bishop  he  must  play  au  pied  de  la 
lettre.  He  must  not  cut  a  line  or  change  a 
scene  in  it.  With  a  desire  to  please  Locke,  Mr. 
Bishop  studied  the  part  and  the  piece  as 
they  stood.  But  it  was  evident  when  the  company 
gave  the  preliminary  performances  of  a  week  in  a  few 
small  places,  that  the  version  as  arranged  by  the  au- 
thor would  never  go  with  any  audience.  So  Bishop 
sat  down  one  Sunday,  just  before  opening  in  St. 
Louis,  and  altered  it  to  three  acts,  cut  out  a  whole 
lot  of  dry  speeches  and  ineffective  business,  and  made 
it  go.  Mr.  Locke  was  very  indignant  when  he  heard 
it,  and,  just  before  the  company  opened  in  New  York, 
he  wrote  a  dignified  letter  to  Bishop,  demanding  that, 
before  presenting  it  to  the  New  York  public,  he  should 
restore  it  to  its  original  shape.  This,  Mr.  Bishop  re- 
plied, would  simply  kill  him  and  the  piece  forever, 
and  played  it  in  his  own  way.  When  Mr.  Locke 
heard  of  the  immense  success  of  the  "  Widow  "  in 
New  York,  he  becaime  reconciled  to  the  change  ;  but 
still  in  his  heart  he  believes  that  that  play  has  been 
badly  treated.  But  play-writers  are  curious  beings. 
There  are  two  convictions  firmly  implanted  in  a  man 
—that  he  can  write  a  play,  and  that  he  can  win  a 
woman.  And  managers,  who  are  accused  so  fre- 
quently of  neglecting  aspiring  talent,  have  a  good 
deal  to  bear  in  the  way  of  reading  plays.  I  remem- 
ber Charles  Wheatleigh  showing  me  a  five-act  play, 
sent  for  his  perusal  and  acceptance — an  act  of  which 
was  laid  in  a  vault,  with  five  coffins,  open  and  filled 
with  corpses,  visible  to  the  audience.  And  Mr.  Eberle 
had  a  two-act  tragedy  submitted  to  him  some  time 
ago,  in  the  last  scene  of  which  the  Queen  of  the  Gyp- 
sies rushed  on  the  stage  and  killed  the  lover  who  had 
just  killed  the  villain  ;  the  soldiers  came  in  and  shot 
the  Gypsy  Queen  ;  the  gypsies  filed  in  and  killed  the 
soldiers,  who,  if  I  remember  aright,  rose  up  before 
they  died  and  killed  all  the  gypsies.  James  O'Neil 
told  me  of  an  emotional  play  offered  to  him,  in  which 
Jeffreys- Lewis  was  to  come  on  the  scene  as  a  darkey. 
Bishop  had  a  play  written  for  him  once,  which  on  pe- 
rusal turned  out  to  be  an  American  adaptation  of 
"The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor."  And  I  was  told 
of  a  spectacular  melodrama,  submitted  to  a  theatre 
here,  in  which  there  was  to  be  a  cave  scene  with 
whisky  running  over  the  rocks,  and  a  view  of  Niag- 
ara, with  real  water  and  a  big  whale  disporting  in  the 
foaming  cataract. 

The  Mastodon  Minstrels  come  to  the  Bush  Street 
on  the  27th. 

Around  the  Baldwin  all  is  gloomy  yet  It  is  said 
that  Maguire  has  Tearle,  Jeffreys-Lewis,  Emily  Rig), 
Gerald  Eyre,  Lewis  Morrison,  etc,  etc.,  engaged. 
But  the  Eastern  dramatic  papers  contain  information 
about  those  people  scarcely  consistent  with  their  being 
engaged  for  San  Francisco. 

They  are  contemplating  some  big  attraction  at  the 
California  which  will  necessitate  a  stock  company. 
They  propose  to  maintain  the  hold  "  Hazel  Kirke" 
has  given  them  on  the  public;  and  it  does  seem  natu- 
ral to  go  to  the  old  house.  The  audiences  have  so  far 
been  of  the  old-time  quality  and  kind. 

On  Monday,  the  20th,  the  Bianchi-Montaldo  troupe 
open  at  the  Grand  Opera  House.  The  troupe  con- 
sists of  the  following  persons  :  Signora  Adele  Bian- 
chi-Montaldo, soprano-dramatico ;  Signorina  Gemma 
Tiozza,  contralto ;  Signorina  Louisa  Balma,  soprano 
leggiero  ;  Signor  Giovanni  Roig,  primo  tenore  ;  Sig- 
nor  Anteneri,  tenore  leggiero  ;  Signor  Michele  Bolini, 
baritone  ;  Signor  Giulio  Paoletti,  basso  ;  Signor  At- 
tilio  Parolini,  primo  baritone  ;  Signor  Fernando  Zal- 
troni,  second  basso  ;  Signora  Iride  Somiro,  secunda 
donna;  Signor  Napoleon  Napolioni,  terzo  basso. 
Signora  L.  Magzi,  comprimaria  ;  and  Signor  Sorumi 
Pertichino.     The  first  season  is  for  twelve  nights, 


from  June  20  to  July  15.  Performances  will  be  given 
on  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  nights  of  each 
week.  The  first  week  the  bill  is  "Trovalore"  on 
Monday,  "  Ballo  en  Maschera"  on  Wednesday,  and 
"Norma"  on  Friday.  The  repertoire  includes 
"  Faust,"  "  Crispino  e  la  Comare,"  "  Barbieri  de  Se- 
viglia,"  "Forza  del  Destino,"  and  "  Ruy  Bias,"  the 
two  latter  for  the  first  time  in  San  Francisco.  Signor 
Bianchi  says  that  the  take  of  seats  has  attained  very 
respectable  proportions. 

On  Sunday  week  Mr.  R.  M.  Eberle,  the  popular 
stage  manager,  late  of  Baldwin's,  now  of  the  Califor- 
nia, will  take  a  benefit  at  the  last-named  house.  He 
has  plenty  of  friends,  and  will  no  doubt  have  a 
bumper  audience. 

John  Jennings  has  been  engaged  for  the  new  stock 
company  at  the  California.  The  management  will, 
perhaps,  secure  Miss  Osborne  as  leading  lady,  though 
she  has  an  idea  of  going  starring.  She  will  be  a 
strong  feature  of  any  company. 

I  hear  that  the  Baldwin  has  arranged  to  open  the 
theatre,  after  thorough  repairs,  with  the  New  York 
company  engaged  by  Maguire.  I  fancy  Maguire 
is  still  behind  it,  but  his  name  is  not  connected  with 
the  new  management. 

The  Bush  Street  will  be  closed  on  Monday,  Tues- 
day, and  Wednesday  evenings.  Thursday  Lilian 
Andrews  takes  a  benefit.  Friday  Max  Freeman's 
benefit  in  "The  Danicheffs."  Saturday  the  same 
bill. 

Among  the  beneficiaries  to  come  are  Lilian  An- 
drews, Joe  Grismer,  Max  Freeman,  and  A.  D.  Brad- 
ley. 

Walter  Leman  is  to  be  tendered  a  complimentary 
testimonial  at  a  maiinee  performance  this  coming 
week,  at  the  California.  The  "  Hazel  Kirke"  com- 
pany will  play  a  bit  of  "As  You  Like  It,"  with  Effie 
Ellsler  as  Rosalind.  I  doubt  not  a  delightful  perform- 
ance. There  will  be  some  other  things,  including  an 
act  of  "The  School  for  Scandal,"  with  Miss  Rose 
Osborne  as  Lady  Teazle.  Those  two  of  themselves 
will  be  a  bill  worth  seeing.  Raconteur. 


San  Franciscans  will  remember  Maggie  Duggan, 
"  the  kicker,"  who  was  here  with  the  Soldene  troupe 
some  months  ago.  The  trouble  which  then  began 
between  her  and  her  husband.  Clive  Hersee,  touching 
her  dress  and  demeanor  on  the  stage,  culminated  in 
the  suicide  of  the  unfortunate  man  last  week,  as  men- 
tioned in  the  dispatches.  The  Denver  Inter-Ocean 
gives  the  following  fuller  particulars  :  ' '  On  the  morn- 
ing that  Hersee  committed  his  foolish  act,  he  sat  on 
the  Denver-bound  train  with  two  actresses  of  the  Sol- 
dene  troupe  in  a  seat  across  the  aisle  from  his  wife, 
who  had  been  weeping.  She  appeared  to  be  a  cold, 
bloodless  women.  His  age  was  thirty-five ;  hers 
twenty-eight.  Their  son  is  seven  years  old.  No 
words  passed  between  the  comedian  and  his  wife 
during  the  whole  trip,  or  the  subsequent  waiting. 
Hersee's  companions  made  slighting  comments  upon 
him  when  he  left  them  for  the  smoking-car.  At  the 
Forks  of  Creek  he  seemed  especially  cheerful.  Mrs. 
Hersee  avoided  his  proximity,  and  stayed  mostly  with 
Stella,  whom  she  was  heard  to  assure,  as  the  train 
approached,  in  answer  to  certain  advice,  that  she 
would  never  live  with  her  husband  again.  This  he 
did  not  hear.  A  few  minutes  afterward  he  ex- 
claimed lightly,  'Good-bye,'  and  then  was  seen  to 
climb  down  to  the  abutment  of  the  bridge.  No  one 
watched  him  especially — his  movements  being  re- 
garded as  in  jest— till  suddenly  somebody  reached  his 
hand  down  from  the  bridge,  endeavoring  to  clutch 
the  other's  shoulder,  and  cried,  '  Don't,'  but  too  late. 
The  fatal  leap  had  been  taken.  All  witnessed  the 
bound  into  the  water.  Few  knew  who  had  thus 
jumped  into  eternity  till  the  first  wave  that 
struck  the  drowning  man  turned  his  agonized  face 
toward  the  startled  group  above  him.  Then  he 
realized  the  folly  of  his  deed,  and  repented,  for  he 
battled  bravely  with  the  torrent,  there  combining  the 
violence  of  both  branches  of  Clear  Creek.  He  rose 
for  a  moment  and  tore  off  his  overcoat.  For  half  a 
mile  he  swam— swam  to  death.  His  friends — if 
friends  they  were— ran  down  the  stream  till  he  twice 
disappeared,  and  was  then  carried  by  the  current  rap- 
idly beyond  their  sight  The  train  rolled  on  to  Cen- 
tral. The  body  has  never  been  recovered.  It  was 
probably  torn  to  pieces  by  the  fury  of  the  stream,  or 
lodged  between  logs  or  boulders.  His  widow  has 
offered  thirty  dollars  for  the  recovery  of  the  remains. 
That  is  all  she  appears  to  think  them  worth.  After 
his  drowning  she  seemed  angry  rather  than  distressed 
—angry  because  some  one  had  said  in  her  hearing 
that  '  she  ought  to  have  been  thrown  in  after  him.' 
This  reproach  she  had  done  nothing  to  deserve — for 
her  conduct  is  said  to  have  been  characterized  by  per- 
fect propriety— till  that  night  when,  by  appearing  on 
the  boards  at  Central,  while  her  husband's  body  was 
still  lashed  by  the  waters  of  Clear  Creek,  she  shocked 
every  sense  of  decency.  A  civilized  audience,  how- 
ever looked  on  and  smiled- smiled  while  a  woman 
kicked  up  her  heels  on  the  stage  before  her  dead  hus- 
band's body  was' fairly  cold." 


Sensation  pays  nowadays.  Milton  Nobles  has  just 
purchased  the  new  brown  stone  front  residence  No. 
129  First  Place,  Brooklyn,  for  twelve  thousand  dollars 
cash,  and  has  taken  possession.  He  hasalso  invested 
a  large  sum  in  vacant  lots  adjoining  Prospect  Park, 
upon  which  he  proposes  to  erect  a  row  of  small 
brown-stone  houses,  which  he  will  rent  It  is  melan- 
choly to  think  of  the  Milton  Nobles  and  John  L.  Ste- 
vens kind  of  trash  paying  as  it  does.  But  Nobles, 
though,  is  really  funny.  The  amusement  one  de- 
rives from  Stevens  is  slightly  tinged  with  melancholy. 
He  is  only  funny  because  he  is  so  bad. 

Negotiations  are  now  in  progress  for  the  "establish- 
ment in  London  of  a  theatrical  institution  based  upon 
the  principles  of  the  Comedie  Francaise.  Of  a  re- 
quired sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  no  less 
than  seventy  thousand  dollars  have  been  raised.  The 
intention  is  to  build  a  theatre  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Strand,  and  form  a  commonwealth,  in  the  profits 
of  which  the  actors  shall  participate.  One  of  the 
features  of  the  new  theatre  is  to  be  the  American  sys- 
tem of  a  movable  stage. 

Haverly's  new  theatre  in  Chicago  is  to  have  a  pecu- 
liar feature,  which  the  owner  thus  describes  :  "I  have 
constructed  two  fashion  boxes,  which  are  a  novelty, 
and  which  I  think  will  take  well.  These  are  one  on 
either  side  of  the  stage,  built  level  with  the  floor,  and 
so  arranged  that  the  ladies  occupying  them  may  be 
seen  entirely.  By  this  means  they  are  enabled  to  dis- 
play their  toilettes.  This  is  the  purpose  of  the  fash- 
ion boxes." 

Emma  Cliefden,  who  will  be  remembered  in  this 
city  as  one  of  Fred  Lyster's  pupils,  is  about  to  make 
her  debut  on  the  New  York  stage. 
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In  his  "  London  Gossip."  Nym  Crynkle  gives  the 
following  notes  :  Miss  Marie  Gordon  goes  to  the 
Court  Theatre  in  August.  It  is  rumored  that  Mary 
Anderson  will  appear  at  Drury  Lane  some  time  dur- 
ing the  summer.  Miss  Pearl  Eytinge  is  in  London, 
and  spends  her  time  riding  around  in  a  hansom  with 
a  handsome  lord,  seeing  the  sights  he  can  show  her. 
Miss  Haidee  Heller  proposes  sailing  for  New  York  in 
August,  with  "Jeanne,  Jeannette,  and  Jeanneton," 
now  running  at  the  Alhambra.  Following  the  exam- 
ple of  many  great  actors,  Madame  Modjeska  has 
lately  been  studying  human  nature  in  some  of  its 
most  objectionable  phases.  She  has  been  visiting  the 
insane  hospitals  and  the  Chinese  opium  dens.  In 
her  next  new  play  she  is  driven  mad  through  smoking 
opium. 

There  was  a  roaring  good  time  at  the  Standard 
Theatre  in  New  York  last  week,  when  a  new  comic 
opera  called  "  Elfins  and  Mermaids"  was  produced. 
Nothing  like  it  had  been  seen  since  poor  Count 
Joannes.  The  author  was  guyed  unmercifully.  His 
name  is  Brown.  Under  this  plebeian  cognomen  is 
concealed  the  gloomy  personality  of  Salmi  Morse — 
our  own  Salmi. 


It  takes  M.  B.  Curtis,  who  plays  the  Hebrew  drum- 
mer in  "  Sam'l  of  Posen."  torty-five  minutes  to  make 
up  his  wax  nose  for  each  performance.  The  play  is  a 
great  success  in  New  York,  as  it  contains  a  new 
stage  Jew.  If  we  remember  the  Curtis  bugle  rightly — 
he  was  at  the  California  once — he  certainly  has  an 
excellent  foundation  upon  which  to  build. 


The  New  York  Mirror  says  that  Georgie  Wood- 
thorpe,  now  of  this  city,  will  start  on  a  starring  tour 
on  September  i,  in  her  new  play  of  "Dash,"  sup- 
ported by  a  picked  company.  It  iurther  remarks  that 
Baker  and  Farron  will  open  here  in  July. 


Francis  R.  Porter,  of  New  York  city,  lectures  at 
Mercantile  Library  Hall  on  Sunday  evening,  June 
19th,  his  subject  being,  "  Why  Death  Ends  All.  a 
scientific  recital  of  the  '  Live  Again  '  theory."  He 
will  prove  the  verity  of  his  statements  by  two  adult 
skeletons.  ^^^^___ 

C.  O.  Dean,  Dentist,  No.  126  Kearny  Street, 
Thurlow  Block.     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


P.  T.  Barnum,  the  great  showman,  says  that  his 
teamsters,  equestrians  and  menagerie-men  always 
carry  the  Centaur  Liniments.  "  They  are  the  best 
of  all  remedies  foraccidents  to  men,  horses,  and  other 
animals."  These  admirable  preparations  are  always 
spoken  of  in  the  same  manner. 


A  fretful  disposition  is  always  the  result  ol  indiges- 
tion, wind-colic,  sour-curd,  feverishness,  rash,  and 
worms.  All  of  these  ailments  can  be  prevented,  and 
children  be  made  to  laugh  instead  of  cry,  by  the  use 
of  Pitcher's  Castoria.  When  the  child  has  health 
the  mother  obtains  rest. 


Spurts  of  disgusting  mucous,  snuffles,  deafness, 
crackling  sensations  iu  the  head,  fretid  breath,  nasal 
twang,  and  tickling  in  the  throat,  are  signs  of  Ca- 
tarrh. Dr.  Wei  De  Meyer's  recent  discovery  of  a 
constitutional  treatment  by  absorption  is  the  only 
remedy  which  has  ever  yet  really  cured  this  terrible 
malady.  Wei  De  Meyer's  Catarrh  Cure  is  sold  by 
Druggists,  or  delivered  by  D.  B.  Dewey  &  Co.,  182 
Fulton  Street,  N.  Y..  at  $1  a  package.  Descriptive 
pamphlets  mailed  free. 


Spanish  or  French  spoken  in  three  months— new 
method  ;  classes  and  private  lessons.   P.  O.  box  157^. 

Prof.  Geo.  Gossman  begins  a  class  in  Spanish  June 
30th  ;  23  Powell  St.;  52  per  month. 

See  "  The  Awakening"  and  "  The  Eighth 
Wondep;"  ^Iso,  Carbolic  and  Camphor  Soap,  proof 
against  small-pox — all  at  Standard  Soap  Palace,  637 
Market  Street,  S.  F. 


Go  to  Bradley  &  Rulofson's,  429  Montgomery  St. 


Musical  Boxes,  Paillard  &  Co.,  23  Dupont 
St.     Repairing  done.     Prices  low. 

H.  A.  Callendes,  Fine  Watches,  Jewelry,  etc., 
has  removed  to  No.  73  Fourth  Street. 

Young  Men  and  Others. — We  send  on  trial 
for  thirty  days  our  Electro- Voltaic  Belts,  Bands,  and 
Suspensories,  to  young  men  and  others  suffering  from 
weaknesses,  nervous  debility,  lost  vitality,  lost  man- 
hood, and  many  other  diseases.  We  guarantee 
speedy  cures  and  complete  restoration  of  manhood. 
Address  without  delay,  Voltaic  Belt  Co.,  Mar- 
shall, Mich. 


Hackett  &  Dean,  Dentists,  No.  126  Kearny  Street, 
Thurlow  Block.     Office  hours,  9  to  4. 


Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market  St.,  cor. 
Stockton  (over  drug  store)  S.  F.     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


Canvassers  make  from  $25  to  $50  per  week  selling 
goods  for  E.  G.  Rideout  &  Co.,  10  Barclay  Street, 
New  York.     Send  for  catalogue  and  terms. 


Morse's  Palace  of  Art,  417  Montgomery  St. 


D.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO., 

TMPORTERS    AND     WHOLESALE 

Liquor    Dealers.    322-324    FRONT    STREET, 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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IVIDEND   NOTICE.— OFFICE    Oh 

the  Eureka  Consolidated  Mining  Company,  Nevada 
Block,  Room  37. — San  Francisco,  June  15,  1881 — At  a 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  above  named  Com- 
pany, held  this  day,  a  Dividend  (No.  68)  of  Fifty  Cents  per 
share  was  declared,  payable  on  Monday,  June  20th,  1S81. 
Transfer  books  closed  until  the  21st  instant. 

W.   W,  TRAYLOR.    Secretary. 


RUPTURE 


Cwed.  Greatest  Invention 

of  the  age.  PIERCE  it  Son 
704  Sac  St.,  San  Fran.  Cal. 


DRINK 


MOSGROVE'S 

Sweeping  Removal  Sale! 


Our  extensive  stock  of  Staple  and  Fancy  Dry 
Woods  is  now  being  Closed  Out,  so  that  we  may 
open  our  New  House,  14,  16,  and  18  Post  Street, 
between  Montgomery  and  Kearny,  with  a  com- 
plete New  Stock. 

This  is  a  golden  opportunity  for  CASH  BUYERS. 
All  Goods  marked  in  Plain  Figures,  strictly  One 
Price,  and  sold  only  for  Cash. 


S.  MOSGROVE    &    BRO., 


114    AND     116    KEARNY    STREET. 


HOUSEKEEPERS  I 

DO  NOT  SACRIFICE  YOUR  GOODS  AT  AUCTION,  but  STORE  THEM  with  H.  WINDEI,  &  CO.,  NO. 
310  STOCKTON  STREET.  Furniture,  Pianos,  Household  Goods.  Paintings,  Trunks,  etc.,  well  taken  care  of.  We 
have  three  large,  airy,  brick  buildings,  and  no  rent  to  pay,  and  can  store  goods  very  moderate.  Money  advanced  on  goods 
at  one-half  per  cent,  per  month.     We  guarantee  asainst  damage  and  moths,  and  can  give  references  dating  back  20  years. 


STRAW  HATS  1 1 

The  Largest  Stock  of  SUMMER  Novelties  in  STRAW  and  LIGHT 
COLORED  FELT  HATS  ottered  by 

HERRMANN 


nil 


336  KEARNY  ST.,  NEAR   PINE. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


?£ERL£ss 


TRADE  MARK 

STARCH. 

ABSOLUTE   PURITY. 

UNEQUALLED    DELICACY. 

Try    it   onee   and  you  will  use   no   other. 

W.  J.  HOUSTON  &  CO.,  Pacific  Coast  Agents, 

216  &  217  CALIFORNIA  STREET. 


[ESTABLISHED    NOVEMBER, 


J.] 


season  _of  1881-82. 
Frazer's    Dancing    Academy, 

105    POST   STREET, 

/OPENING   FOR    THE   RECEPTION 

^     of  pupils,  MONDAY,  JULY  11,  1881. 

Thorough  revolution  in  the  system  of  taking  CLASS  pu- 
pils. PERFECTION  in  the  art  of  Round  and  Square 
Dances  GUARANTEED  : 

Gentlemen,  $15  ;   Ladies.  $8. 

Perfection  in  the  art  of  modern  Round  Dances  only  : 

Gentlemen,  $10  ;    Ladies,  $0.50. 

Regardless  of  the  number  of  lessons  required,  whether  it  be 
one  month  or  one  year. 

Private  lessons  a  specialty,  as  heretofore. 

Circulars,  giving  full  particulars,  mailed  on  application, 
or  can  be  had  at  \V,  A.  Frey's  store,  107  Post  Street,  under 
the  Academy,  on  and  after  June  14th. 

ifSr*  Private  Tuition  a  specialty  as  heretofore.  For  terms 
see  Circular. 

SSTVor  Children,  sec  Circular. 

J.  WILLIAM    FRA2ER. 


8.  P.  COLLINS  &  CO. 

'HOLES ALE    AND    RETAIL 

dealers  in  Old  London  Dock  Brandies,  Port  Wines, 
Sherries,  and  all  the  choicest  brands  Champagne,  Apple  Jack, 
Pisco,  Arrack,  Cordials,  Liquors,  etc.  329  MONTGOM- 
ERY and  511  CALIFORNIA  STREETS,  S.  F. 


vv- 


BOOKS 


J.   B.    O'COWOK   A    CO. 
Dealers  in 

Boohs,  Stationery,  Sheet 

11  iisie.  Pianos,  A  Organs, 

23  Diipont  St.,  S.  F. 


FALK'S   MILWAUKEE 


BERKELEY  JYMNASIUM. 

A  FIRST  CLASS 

ACADEMICAL 

INSTITUTION. 


AFFORDS  A   CLASSICAL,   LITER- 

-*1      ARV,    SCIENTIFIC,    OR    BUSINESS    EDU- 


The  Next  Term  will  Begin  July  11th 

For  Catalogues  or  Particnlars  apply  to 

JOHN    F.  BURRIS, 

Superintendent,  Berkeley,  Cal. 


FIREWORKS 


ALFRED  B.ECKSTEIN, 

MANUFACTURER   AND   DEALER 

•*•  in  all  descriptions  of  Fireworks. 

EXHIBITION  PIECES  a  specialty.     Send  for  price 
list  before  buying  elsewhere. 


OFFICE,  NO.  10  FRONT  STREET. 

LABORATORIES— Thirteenth  Avenue  and  M   Street, 
South  San  Francisco. 


OFFICEJTO  LET. 

A     LARGE,    WELL-LIGHTED 

■*  -*■  ROOM,  on  the  second  floor  of  the  ARGONAUT 
BUILDING,  suitable  for  office  purposes,  is  offered  at  the 
low  rental  of  $15  per  month.  Apply  at  the  ARGONAUT 
OFFICE,  522  California  Street,  between  Montgomeryand 
Kearny. 


THE    NEWPORT 

SWIMMING  BATHS 

ALAMEDA. 
Second  Avenue  Station  S.  P.  C.  R.  R. 

Second  Station  from  San  Francisco. 

J.  P.  WONDERLICH,  Proprietor. 


GENUINE 

BOSTON  BAKED  BEANS! 
P 


VST  RECEIVED   FROM 

F.  A.  Kennedy,  Camoridgeport,  Mass., 


A  full  stock  of  his  celebrated  Baked  Pork  and  Beans,  cooked 
in  pots  on  the  old  Yankee  principle,  and  first-class  in  every 
respects.  To  lovers  of  this  delicious  article,  we  especially 
call  attention.     For  sale  by  all  first-class  grocers. 

TITCOMB  A  CO.,  Sole  Agents, 

903  and  205  Sacramento  Street. 


7JO  NOT   SACRIFICE    YOUR    FUR- 

-LJ  NITURE,  PIANOS,  and  HOUSEHOLD  GOODS 
at  auction  sales,  while  you  are  boarding,  or  out  of  the  city,  but 

STORE    THEM, 

As  well  as  your  Trunks  and  Paintings,  with 

J.   H.   MOTT    &    CO., 

647  Market  St., 

Nucleus  Block,  Second  floor. 

Large,    airy  brick   building,   with    elevator.      MONEY 
LOANED  on  valuable  soods.     Terms  moderate. 


BATHING   SEASON 

AT   SANTA    CRUZ. 

PURNISHED   HOUSES    TO   RENT, 

■*■         and  full  information  for  strangers  and  visitors  on  ap- 
plication to  the 

REAX  ESTATE  EXCHANGE  AND  MART, 

Santa  Cruz,  Cal 


ZEITSKA  INSTITUTE 


983   Post   Street. 


J~)AY    AND    BOARDING     SCHOOL 

-L-^     for  Young  Ladies  and  Children.     Kindergarten. 
Next  term  commences  July  20. 

MADAME  B.  ZEITSKA,  Principal. 


S.B.B0SWELL&G0 

STOCK   BROKERS, 

Removed  to  330  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco 


REVISED 

NEW  TESJAMENT! 
C.  BEACH, 

1OT  Montgomery  Street,  opp.  Occidental  Botel 


BEER. 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


THE    GLACIAL    PERIOD. 

A  reader  of  the  Argonaut  has  sent  us  the  follow- 
ing, in  which  a  somewhat  novel  theory  is  advanced. 
We  present  it  without  comment : 

Editors  Argonaut:  In  a  late  lecture  by  Professor  Den- 
ton, I  understood  him  to  attribute  to  a  planetary  collision 
the  fact  of  the  glacial  epoch,  including  that  of  the  Arctic 
cataclysm,  the  collision  changing  in  an  instant  the  polar 
axis,  and  at  once  overwhelming  tropical  animals  in  Arctic 
ice.  I  have  heard  other  scientists  make  similar  specula- 
tions. May  I  venture  through  your  columns  to  invite  the 
attention  of  these  gentlemen  to  the  evident  distinction  which 
should  be  made  between  the  one  event  and  the  other,  as  they 
appear  to  result  from  different  causes?  While,  therefore, 
not  attempting  to  account  for  the  one,  I  will  venture  to  offer 
a  new  theory  for  the  other.  The  vast  quantity  of  ivory 
which  we  obtain  from  the  Arctic  regions  proves  the  exist- 
ence, at  a  not  very  remote  date,  of  a  tropical  climate  in  that 
region.  The  discovery  of  an  elephant  locked  in  the  ice  of 
Siberia,  with  the  flesh  so  fresh  as  to  be  fed  to  the  dogs,  and 
the  tropical  plants  on  which  it  fed  still  undigested  in  the 
stomach,  proves  a  diluvial  catastrophe,  at  once  changing  the 
temperature,  sudden,  instant,  and  overwhelming  But  not 
so  as  regards  the  advent  of  the  glacial  period.  This,  instead 
of  being  instantaneous,  took  ages  in  which  to  culminate. 
The  fossil  shells  of  the  deposits  anterior  to  that  epoch  clearly 
point  to  a  gradual  refrigeration  of  climate  from  a  tempera- 
ture somewhat  warmer  than  that  now  prevailing  to  one  of 
intense  cold  ;  and  the  successive  steps  which  have  marked 
the  coming  on  of  the  increasing  cold  are  matters  as  well  au- 
thenticated as  any  fact  in  geological  research.  "  In  the 
early  pliocene,"  says  Lyell,  speaking  of  the  coralline  crag, 
"we  found  twenty-six  Mediterranean  and  one  West  India 
species  of  shell  in  the  Norfolk  cliffs,  showing  tropical  heat. 
In  the  red  crag  above,  only  thirteen  species  appeared  ;  while 
in  the  superposed  Norwich  crag,  in  place  of  the  tropical 
shells,  twelve  species  of  the  Arctic  regions  appeared-  So 
that  there  is  good  evidence  of  a  continual  refrigeration  of 
climate  during  the  pliocene  period  in  Britain.  The  presence 
of  these  Northern  shells  can  not  be  explained  away  b\  sup- 
posing they  were  inhabitants  of  the  deep  parts  of  the  sea, 
for  some  of  them,  such  as  the  astartc  borealis,  occur  plenti- 
fully in  company  with  other  littoral  shells,  such  as  the  lit- 
toritta  rudis.  Hence  the  cold,  which  had  gone  on  increas- 
ing from  the  time  of  the  coralline,  in  the  early  pliocene,  to 
that  of  the  Norwich  crag,  continued,  though  not  perhaps 
without  some  oscillations  of  temperature,  to  become  more 
and  more  severe  until  it  reached  its  maximum  in  what  has 
been  called  the  glacial  epoch."  The  refrigeration  of  climate 
from  the  time  of  the  early  to  that  of  the  later  pliocene  pe- 
riod was  also  inferred  from  a  study  of  the  coralline  and  red 
crag  shells  by  the  late  Edward  Forbes,  and  published  by 
him  in  London,  1846.  Messrs.  Prestwichand  Wood,  in  the 
quarterly  Geological  Journal,  1849,  have  pointed  out  that 
in  the  Chillesford  beds,  supposed  to  be  somewhat  more  mod- 
ern than  the  Norwich  crag,  are  found  many  varieties  of  fos- 
sil shells  of  Arctic  character.  "These  evidences  are  of  no 
smalt  importance,"  says  Lyell,  "  in  reference  to  the  chronol- 
ogy of  the  glacial  period,  since  they  afford  an  assemblage  of 
fossil  shells,  indicating  the  gradual  refrigeration  of  tempera- 
ture from  the  tropic  heat  of  the  lower  to  the  glacial  cold  of 
the  upper  pliocene  era."  On  the  east  coast  of  England,  at 
Cromer  Cliffs,  a  slide  of  the  cliff  has  exposed  an  ancient  for- 
est bed,  with — among  the  tree-roots  and  stumps — the  bones 
of  extinct  mammalia,  as  the  Eleplias  primigenitts,  Elcplms 
antiauas,  rhinoceros,  hippopotamus,  Equus  fossilis,  etc 
Above  this  is  a  stratum  of  finely  laminated  sands  and  clays, 
with  a  thin  layer  of  lignite  coal ;  and  immediately  above  this 
stratum  occurs  the  glacial  bouldertill ;  and  again  above  this, 
a  gravel  drift,  with  super-imposed  black  peat,  containing  the 
evidence  of  a  flora  similar  to  that  of  the  ancient  lignite  be- 
low the  glacial  drift— -proving  that  the  temperature  existing 
in  the  lignite  era  had  been  resumed  above  the  glacial  drift. 
The  advent  and  subsidence,  therefoje,  of  the  glacial  epoch 
must  have  involved  long  ages  of  gradual  accomplishment. 
No  change  of  the  poles  of  the  earth's  axis  could  possibly 
account  for  this  gradual  refrigeration.  Besides,  we  find  the 
existence  of  moraines  throughout  Europe,  Asia,  and  Amer- 
ica, as  far  down  as  the  thirtieth  parallel  of  latitude.  There- 
fore only  a  small  strip  between  that  and  the  equator  could 
have  been  free  of  ice.  We  have,  therefore,  to  look  for 
some  other  cause  than  change  of  pole  or  collision  of 
planets ;  and  would  it  be  rash  to  look  for  the  cause  in 
a  possible  diminution  at  that  period  of  the  sun's  heat? 
Stars  are  suns,  and  if  stars  change  color,  why  not  our  sun  ? 
Change  of  color  implies  change  of  heat,  Struve,  in  his 
great  catalogue  of  2787  double  stars,  published  in  1837, 
speaks  particularly  of  the  various  colors  of  six  hundred  of 
the  largest.  Ennis,  in  his  admirable  work,  the  "  Origin  of 
the  Stars,"  catalogues  fifty-six  that  have  changed  color. 
Take,  for  instance,  Sirius,  of  which  Seneca  says  "redder 
than  Mars."  Humboldt,  in  1850,  says  "it  is  perfectly  white." 
In  1862  it  appeared  violet,  and  now,  as  any  one  can  see  on  a 
clear  night,  it  is  green.  Arcturus  was  denominated  red  by 
the  ancients.  Julius  Schmidt  Direlis,  of  the  astronomical 
observatory  at  Athens,  says  that  for  eleven  years  he  had 
considered  Arcturus  one  of  the  reddest  of  the  stars.  He 
ranked  it  in  color  with  Mars.  To  his  surprise,  in  1852  he 
observed  it  to  be  yellow,  destitute  of  any  reddish  hue,  and 
lighter  than  Capella,  and  in  1863  it  changed  to  orange. 
According  fo  Seneca,  Ptolemy,  El  Fergani,  Riccioli,  Hum- 
boldt, Douate,  Ennis,  Berarel,  Gelliss,  and  Mackey,  eight 
stars  of  the  first  magnitude  alone  have  undergone  changes 
of  color,  and  some  of  them  more  changes  than  one.  besides 
numerous  stars  of  lesser  magnitude.  In  this  connection, 
Humboldt  says,  in  writing  about  the  red  color  ascribed  to 
Sirius  by  the  ancient  Greeks  :  "  Sirius,  therefore,  affords  an 
example  of  an  historically  proved  change  of  color,  for  it  has 
at  present  (1S50)  a  perfectly  white  light."  Here,  then,  we 
have  a  star  historically  proved  to  have  changed  in  color 
from  red  to  white,  then  to  violet,  and  now  green.  "This 
change  of  color,"  saysEnnis,  "isoneof  the  greatest  physical 
events.  Think  of  our  own  intensely-lighted  sun,  nearly 
three  million  miles  in  circumference,  as  being  deeply  red, 
then  turning  to  white,  then  changing  to  purple,  and  then 
again  to  green.  What  mighty  causes  must  be  in  operation  to 
produce  such  results."  Can  we  conceive  that  in  such 
changes  of  color  are  not  involved  immense  changes  of  heat  ? 
In  such  bodies  as  the  sun  and  the  fixed  stars  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  all  the  elements  can  occupy  the  surface,  and 
give  out  light  and  heat  at  the  same  time  Only  a  few 
probably  can  do  this  at  once,  and  the  united  color  of  these 
elements  give  the  color  for  the  time-being  to  the  star.  When 
one  set  of  elements  is  fully  confined  then  the  light-giving 
power  ceases  until  it  shall  be  decomposed  and  released  again 
to  run  a  new  round  of  combinations.  In  the  meantime  an- 
other set  of  elements  enjoy  the  predominance  of  combustion, 
and  of  course  of  giving  out  light  and  heat.  The  light  of  the 
last  set  may  be  of  a  different  oolor  from  the  former,  and 
hence  the  star  would  change  its  color.  The  lightest  and 
most  inflammable  would  burn  on  the  surface  before  other 
heavier  and  less  combustible  elements.  The  sun  and  the 
stars,  consisting  of  many  thousands  of  simple  chemical  ele- 
ments in  process  of  burning,  should  display,  like  pyrotechny, 
all  imaginable  beautiful  colors,  and  this  is  what  they  do. 
And  doubtless  in  their  combustion  the  degree  of  heat  evolved 
may  exhibit  the  widest  possible  range.  The  change  of 
temperature  that  results  from  chemical  combustion  is  some- 
times very  considerable.  The  elevation  or  depression  of 
temperature,  which  accompanies  the  formation  of  chemical 
compounds  within  our  terrestrial  observation,  must  certainly 
attend  in  an  intensified  degree  the  mighty  combinations  in 
the  vast  laboratory  of  the  sun.  The  fixed  lines  in  the  solar 
spectrum  prove  the  existence  in  the  sun  of  many  thousand 
elements.  "In  fact,"  says  Ennis,  "they  are  innumerable, 
hence  the  materials  for  a  great  and  ever-changing  conflagra- 
tion are  far  more  abundant  on  the  sun  than  the  earth."  These 
simple  chemical  elements,  including  those  analogous  to 
those  on  earth  of  the  most  combustible  description,  must,  in 
their  combinations,  vary  in  intensity,  though  in  such  a 
vortex  a  thousand  years  may  be  too  short  a  time  to  observe 
the  change.  It  is  not  possible  in  the  limits  of  this  letter  to  go 
deeply  into  such  a  theme,  and  I  only  venture  to  suggest 
the  idea  for  the  elucidation  of  scientific  men.  My  proposi- 
tion is  simply  this:  our  sun  is  a  star,  as  stars  are  suns. 
Many  stars  have  been  observed  and  historically  proved  to 
change  color.  Such  changes  of  color  in  these  vast  burning 
nias=es  could  have  been  only  caused  by  changed  chemical 
combinations.  Such  changes  must  and  do  involve  change 
of  temperature,  the  combustion  of  one  set  of  elements 
living  more  or  less  heat  than  that  of  others.  Hence  our 
iiave  been  subjected  to  such  change  and  variation  of 
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certain  of  an  effeet. "—Cincinnati  Gazette. 

"In  no  sense  a  quack  medicine,  for  already  it  is  prescribed  by  leading  physicians."— St 
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"It  produces  no  griping,  acts  easily  and  naturally,  and  is  pleasant  to  the  taste."—  Oiicago 
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"  Appreciated  by  those  who  have  occasion  to  use  it,  and  prescribed  by  leading  physicians." 
— Cleveland  Leader. 

"The  mildest  and  most  efficient  aperient  we  ever  used."— Cincinnati  A.  0.  V.  W.  Bulletin. 

"  It  has  been  tried  for  eostiveness  by  persons  connected  with  this  office,  and  found  to  work 
like  a  charm."— Terre  Haute  Express. 

"Will  supplant  the  unattractive  pill."—  New  York  Commercial  Advertiser. 

"  It  is  now  in  universal  use,  and  has  a  demand  almost  unequalled  in  the  drug  business." 
— Chattanooga  Times. 

"Seldom,  if  ever  before,  has  any  remedy  grown  so  rapidly  in  public  favor."—  Chicago  inter- 
Ocean. 

"  It  is  pleasant  to  commend  a  medicine  so  really  meritorious." — Baltimore  Bnltimorean. 

"  It  is  used  in  all  cases  that  need  a  cathartic  or  aperient  medicine."— Evansvi lie  {2nd.)  Journal. 

"  Taking  the  place  of  nearly  every  thing  in  that  line  of  remedies."— Cincinnati  Saturday  Night. 

"  A  positive  and  pleasant  remedy  for  constipation,  etc." — Peoria  {Ills.)  Transcript. 

"  The  result  of  careful  and  prolonged  chemical  and  scientific  research."— Memphis  Avalanche 

"  For  ladies  and  children,  it  is  specially  adapted,  having  none  of  the  disagreeable  form  and 
taste  of  a  pill  or  powder." — State  Line  Herald,  Joplin,  Mo. 

"  One  of  its  pleasant  features  is  that  it  contains  no  mercury  or  deleterious  substance  in  any 
form." — Keokuk  (Iowa)  Gate  City. 

"We  cheerfully  recommend  it."— Deadwood  {Dakota)  Black  Hills  Pioneer. 

"A  pleasantcure  for  costiveness  and  its  consequent  ills."— Cairo  (Ills.)  Bulletin. 

"The  lozenges  are  as  palatable  as  the  nicest  fruit."—  Waco  (Texas)  Examiner. 

"  Is  more  efficient  in  its  action  than  the  nauseous  cathartics  which  make  martyrs  of  ladies 
and  children."— San  Francisco  News  Letter. 

"  May  be  relied  upon  as  a  most  harmless  and  effective  medicine."— San  Jose  (Cal.)  Mercury. 

"  We"  bespeak  for  Tropic-Fruit  Laxative  a  world-wide  fame  and  sale."— New  York  Commercial 
and  U.  S.  Exporter. 

Tropic-Fruit  Laxative  is  SO1  D  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS.     Price,  25  and  60  Cts.  Per  Boy. 
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RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


Li  jt»  xt*  xCi* 

Time    Schedule,     Saturday,      June    4tli.     1881. 

TRAINS  LEAVE,  AND  ARE  DUE  TO  ARRIVE  AT 
SAN  FRANCISCO  AS  FOLLOWS: 


9.30  A.  M. 
*3.00  P.   M. 

*4.oo  P.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

3.30  P.   M. 

S.OO  A.  M. 
*4.00  P.  M. 

9.30  A.  M. 

4.30  P.   M. 

9.30  A.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 
*4-°o  P-  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

*3-3°  P-  M. 

J8.00  A.  H. 
9.30  A.  M. 
S.OO  A.  M. 

5.00  P.  M. 

9.30  A.  M. 
"4.00  p.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 
IO.OO  A.  M. 

3.30  P.   M. 

5.30  P.    M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

S.OO  A.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

3.30  P.  M. 
*4-00  P.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

3.00  P.  SI. 

S.OO  A.  M. 

9.30  A.  H. 

3.30  P.  Si. 
*4-00  V.  SI. 

3.30  P.   M. 

8.00  A.  M. 
*3-30  P.  M. 
*8.oo  A.  M. 


DESTINATION. 


.Antioch  aDd  Martinez. . 


.  Calistogaand  Napa. 


Deming  and  )  Express 

East \  Emigrant 

El  Paso,  Texas 

Gait  and  I  via   Livermore 

Stockton  t  via  Martinez. 

lone 

Knight's  Landing 

"      ([Sundays  only) 

Los  Angeles  and  South 

Livermoie  and  Niles 


.  Madera  and  Yosemite. 


Marysville  and  Chico 

NUes(see  also  Livermore&  Niles) 

Ogden  and  )  Express 

East )  Emigrant 

Redding  and  Red  Bluff 

Sacramento,  )  via  Livermore. . . 

Colfax,   and  .-  via  Benicia 

Alia )  via  Benicia 

Sacramento  River  Steamers 

San  Jose  and  Niles 


.Vallejo 


.Virginia  City. 
-Woodland 


.Willows  and  Willis 


Train  leaving  San  Francisco  at  9.30  a.  si. 
Pacific  Express  from  "  Ogden  "  at  San  Pablo 
Express  from  "  Deming  "  at  Byron. 


3-35  f.  M. 

*I0.05  A.  .11. 

*i2.35  P.  si. 
7-35  P-  «- 

II.35  A.M. 
7.35  P.  M. 
IO.05  A-  M- 

3-35  P-  «. 
8  05  A.  SI. 

3.35  p-  «■ 

6.05  P.  M. 

'12.35   P-   M. 

6.05  P.   M. 

II.35  A.  M- 

3-35  P-  M. 
6.05  P.  SI. 

8.35  A.  SI. 

3-35  P-  M. 

*i2.35  P.  M. 

7-35  P-  M. 

4.05  P.  SI. 

11.35  A.  SI. 

6.O5  A.  SI. 

7-35  P-   M. 

5-35  P-  M. 

7-35  P-  S'- 
ii. 35  A.M. 
*6.oo  A.  M. 

4.05  p.  m. 

9-35  A.  M. 

7-35  P-  M- 
3-35  P-  M- 

*  IO.05  A.  SI. 
'•■12.35  P-  M. 
II.35  A.M. 
II.35  A.  SI. 
'7-35  P-  M. 
*7-35   P-   M. 


should    meet 
also,  Pacific 


FROM    SAN    FRANCISCO.  DAILY. 
To  EAST  OARLAND--t6.ro,  t7-3o,   18.30,  +9.30,  10.30, 

it. 30,  12.30,  1.30,    t3-3°-    t4-3o,    t5-3°.    +6,30,  7.00,  8.10, 

9.20,  10.40,  '11.45 
<t  Running  through  to  Alameda,  Sundays  excepted.) 
To  ALAMEDA  Direct--7,oo,  8.00,  9.00,  io.oo,  n.co,  12.00 

1. 00,  2.00,  3.00,  4.00,  5.00,  6.00,    "7.00,  8.10,  9.20,  10.40 

•11.45. 
To  BERKELEY — 7-30,  8.30,  9.30,  10.30,  11.30,    1.00,  3.00 

4.00.  5.00,  6.00,  *6.3o. 
To  WEST  BERKELEY — *6.io,  8.00,  10.00,    12.00,      30 

3.30,  4.30,  5.30,  '6.30. 

TO    SAN    FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 
From  BROADWAY,  OAKLAND— *5.2o,  *6.oo,  6.50,  and 

every  24th  and  54th  minute  of  each  hour  (excepting  2.24) 

from  7.54  a.  si.  to  6.54  p.  si.,  (inclusive,)  8.00,  9.10,  10.30. 
From  EAST  OAKLAND— *5.io,   *5-50,  6.40,  +7.44,  T8.44 

t9-44,    tio.44.  11.44,  12-44.    *-44,   =-44i    t3-44.  t4-44,  +5-44 

t6-44,  I7-50,  9.00,  10.20. 

(tStarting  20  minutes  earlier  from  Alameda,  Sundays  ex- 
cepted.) 
From   ALAMEDA  Direct— "5.00,   *5.4o,  6.25,  7.00,8.00 

9.00,  10.00,   11.00,    i2. 00,  1. 00,  3.00,  4.00,  5.00,  6.00,  "7.20 

8.40,  9-55- 
From   BERKELEY —  5.40,  '6.30,    7.30,   8,30.  9.30,   10.30 

11.30,   1. 00.  3.00,  4.00,  5.00,  6.00. 
From  WEST  BERKELEY—  5.40,  *6-3o,  8.00.  10.00,  12.00 

1-30,  3-3°t  4-3°.  5-3°.  *6-3°- 


CREEK  ROUTE. 
From    SAN   FRANCISCO— *7-i5,   9.15,  11.15,  x.i; 

From  OAKLAND— '6.15,  8.15,  10.15,  "-I5  2-15.  4-' 


All  trains  run  daily  except  when  star  (*)  denotes  Sundays 
excepted. 


"  Official  Schedule  Time"  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co. 
Jewelers,  101  and  103  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F. 


A.   N.  TOWNE, 

General  Sup't. 


T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Ag't. 


ASSESSMENTS  AND  DIVIDENDS. 


T^IVIDEND    NOTICE.— OFFICE    01- 

"^""'^  the  Silver  King  Mining  Company,  San  Francisco, 
June  7,  1881. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  above-named  Company  held  this  day,  a  Dividend 
(No.  t8)  of  Twenty-five  Cents  (25c.)  per  share  was  declared, 
payable  on  Wednesday,  June  15,  1881,  at  the  office 
of  the  Company,  Room  19,  328  Montgomery  Street,  San 
Francisco,  California.  Transfer  books  will  be  closed  on 
June  10,   1S81.  JOSEPH  NASH,  Secretary. 


Apolht 


maris 


"THE  QUEEN  OF  TABLE  WATERS." 

"  For  water  drinkers  it  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  have  at  command  a  table  water  of 
the  highest  type  of  purity,  agreeable  in  flavour, 
exhilarating  by  reason  of  its  sparkling  effer- 
vescence, and  suitable  for  daily  use  as  a  table 
luxury  ;  and  in  home  circles,  as  at  public  ban- 
quets, the  APOLLINARIS  NATURAL 
MINERAL  WATER  has  established  itself  in 
public  and  professional  favour  as  possessing 
these  qualities,  and  T  believe  its  introduction 
maybe  recommended  and  supported  as  of  great 
value  to  the  cause  of  temperance  and  t;ood 
health." 

London,  Eng.     August  24,  iSSo.      {Signed) 
NORMAN     K£RR,     M.D.,     F.L.S. 

Qfall  Grocers,  Druggists,  and  Mitural  Water  Dealers. 

BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS* 

FOk   SALE  BY 

RUHL  BROTHERS 

ifi  Hon tgomery  'Street. 

-iA~     FRANCISCO 

L.  n.  Latimer.  Wsi.  W.  Morrow. 

LATIMER   &.    MORROW, 

Attorneys  and   Counsellors  at  Law, 

Booms  35,  Ti>,  ami  T*  Nevada  Block, 

SAN    FKANClbCO. 


RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


?t>RAIL.ROAD.-(?|j 

BROAD    GAUGE. 


SUMMER  ARRANGEMENT 

Commencing  Satvrday,  June  4,  iS8i,  and   until  fur- 
ther notice. 

Passenger  trains  will  leave  San  Francisco,  from  Passenger 
Depot  on  Townsend  Street,  between  Third  and  Fourth 
Streets,  as  follows  :  * 

8QA    A.  M.  DAILY  for  San  Jose  and  Way  Stations. 
•  OU    Returning,  arrives  S.  F.  3.36  P.  M. 
iSTStages   for   Pescadero  (via   San  Mateo)  connect  with 
this  train  only. 

9QA  A.  M.  SUNDAYS  ONLY,  for  San  Jose  and 
.OU  Way  Stations.  Returning  arrives  S.  F.  8  15,  P.M. 
1  /\  y|  /\  A.  M.  Daily  (Monterey  and  Soledad  Through 
_l\7.4fc\/  Train  for  San  Jose,  Gilroy,  (Hollister  and 
Tres  Pinos,)  Pajaro,  Castroville,  Monterey,  Salinas,  Soledad, 
and  Way  Stations.     (Returning,  arrives  S.  F.  6.00  P.  M.) 

At  Pajaro  the  Santa  Cruz  Railroad  connects  with  this 
train  for  Aptos,  Soquel  and  Santa  Cruz. 

JS*  Stage  connections  made  with  this  train.  (Pescadero 
stages  via  San  Mateo  excepted.) 

3\>f\  p-  M-  DAILY,  Sundays  excepted,  "Monte- 
■  0\7  rev  and  Santa  Crlz  Express,"  for  San  Ma- 
teo, Redwood,  Menlo  Park,  Santa  Clara,  San  Jose,  Gil- 
roy, (Hollister  and  Tres  Pinos,)  Pajaro,  Castroville,  (Sali- 
nas,) and  Monterey.  Returning,  arrives  S.  F.  10.02  A.  M. 
At  Pajaro  the  Santa  Cruz  railroad  connects  with  this  train 
for  Aplos,  Soquel  and  Santa  Cruz. 

PASSENGERS  BY  THIS  TRAIN   ARRIVE   AT 
Hotel  del  Monte,  Monterey,  — 7.05  p.   m. — 3I1-  35m  )  From 
Santa  Cruz 7.26  p.  M. — 3I1.  56m  )  S.  F. 

4£\  pr   P-    M.  Daily  Express  for  San  Jose   and  prin- 
■  ~vO  cipal  Way  Stations.     Returning,    arrives   S.    F. 
9.03  A.  M. 
SOT  Sundays  only  this  train  stops  at  all  Way  Stations. 

5*|   pr   P.  M.  Daily,  Sundays  excepted,  for  Menlo  Park 
■  JL  O  and  Way  Stations.     Returning  arrive  at  S .  F.  at 
8.10  A    M. 

6QA  P.  M.  DAILY  for   Menlo  Park  and  Way  Sta- 
lOv  lions.     Returning,  arrivesS.  F.  6.40  A.  M. 

SPECIAL    RATES    TO    MONTEREY,  APTOS,    SO- 
QUEL AND  SANTA  CRUZ: 
SINGLE  TRIP   TICKETS  to  any  above  points.  ..$3  5° 
EXCURSION   TICKETS  (ROUND  TRIP),  to  any 
of  above  points  sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sunday  morn- 
ings, good  for  return  until   following  Monday  inclu- 
sive  $5  00 

SPECIAL  ROUND  TRIP  SEASON  TICKETS. 
Good  for  return  until  October  31,  18S1. 

San   Francisco  to  Monterey  and  return $6  00 

San  Francisco  to  Monterey  and  Santa.  Cruz,  inclusive, 

and  return $7  00 

SPECIAL  NOTICE. 

The  well-known  PACIFIC  GROVE  RETREAT,  at 
Monterey,  is  now  open  for  the  reception  of  visitors,  tour- 
ists and  "campers."  This  popular  resort  has  been  entirely 
refitted  by  its  present  owners  {the  "Pacific  Improvement 
Company")  with  new  furniture,  tents,  etc.  Circulars  giving 
full  information  as  to  rates,  terms,  etc.,  can  be  had  on  ap- 
plication to  any  Station  Agent  on  the  line  of  the  Central 
or  Southern  Pacific  Railroad. 

Also,  EXCURSION  TICKETS  to  San  Jose  and  inter- 
mediate points,  sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sunday  mornings, 
good  for  return  until  following  Monday  inclusive. 

Ticket    Offices— Passenger  Depot,   Townsend   Street, 
and  No.  2  New  Montgomery  Street,  Palace  Hotel. 
A.  C.  RASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.  Asst.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 

SOUTHERN    DIVISIONS. 

B5F  Passengers  for  Los  Angeles  and  intermediate  point';, 
as  also  Yuma  and  all  points  east  of  the  Colorado  River,  will 
take  the  cars  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  via  OAK- 
LAND, leaving  SAN  FRANCISCO  via  Ferry  Landing, 
Market  Street,  at  9.30  a.  m.  daily,  (S.  P.  Atlantic  Express 
Train.) 

(T0U7H  PACIFIC  COAST  R.  It. 
»-'  New  Route — Narrow  Gauge. 

SUMMER       ARRANGEMENT 


Commencing  APRIL  4,  1881,  Boats  and  Trains  will 
leave  San  Francisco  from  Ferry  Landing,  foot  of  Market 
-  treet,  as  follows: 

v  Jn  A.  M.  DAILY,  for  Alameda,  West  San  Leandro, 
O.OC  West  San  Lorenzo,  Russels,  Mt.  Eden,  Alvarado, 
Hall's,  Newark,  Mowry's,  Aiviso,  Agnew's,  Santa  Clara, 
San  Jose,  Lovelady's,  Los  Gatos,  Alma,  Wright's,  Glen- 
wood,  Dougherty's  Mill,  Felton,  Big  Tree  Grove,  Summit 
and  Santa  Cruz. 

?->/}  P-  M.,  Daily,  for  Santa  Cruz  and  all  intermediate 
'O        Stations. 

/■jo  P.  M.,  Daily,  Sundays  excepted,  for  San  Jose  and 
'U       all  intermediate  points. 

$£T  In  Alameda,  all  Through  Trains  will  stop  at  Park 
Street  and  Pacific  Avenues  onlv. 

Stages   connect  at   Los  Gatos  with   8:30   a.  m.  and 
i'.  m.  trains  for  Congress  Springs  and  Saratoga. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS 
Sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  good  until  Monday  follow- 
ing, inclusive,  to  San  Jose  and  return,  $2-50;  Santa  Cruz 
and  return,  $5. 

OAKLAND  AND  ALAMEDA  FERRY. 
Ferries  and  Local  Trains  leavt : 

San  Francisco  for  Oakland  and  Alameda — *6-35, 
7-35)  8.30,  9.30,  10.30  11.30  a.  m.  +1230,  1-30,  2.30, 
3-3°.   4-3°.   5-3°.  6.30,  7.30,  8.30,  and  11,30  P.  M. 

From  C"KNer    Foi'kteekth  and  Webster  Streets, 

Oakland— '6.00,  "7.00,  8.00,  8.50,  9.50,  10.50,  tu.50,  a.m 

12.50,  1.50,  z. 50,  3.50,  4.50,  5.50, 6.50  and  9.50  p.  m. 

From  High  Street,  Alameda— "5.45,  '6.45,  7.45,  8.38, 

9-35.  10.35,  tn,35  a.  m.     12.35,1.35,   2.35,   3.35,  4.35, 

5-35.6-35.  and  9.35    p.  M. 

t  Saturdays  aud  Sundays  only. 
*  Daily,  Sundays  excepted. 
Up-town  ticket  offices,  208  Montgomery  Street.     Baggage 
checked  at  hotels  and  residences. 

Through  Trains  arrive  at  San  Francisco  at  9.35  and  10.35 
A.  M.,  and  6.35  P.   M. 

F.  W.  B0WEN,  G.  H.  WAGGONER, 

Superintendent.  Gen.  Pass.  Apent. 


INSURANCE. 


ORGANIZED    1861. 

Capital,    -    -    -     §600,000.00 

Re-Insurance  Reserve,     $?9,542.©3 
Reserve  for  unpaid  losses,  15,900.00 
NET   SIRPLIS   over  all 
liabilities,      -      -      -      144,562.40 

Total  Assets,      -      $840,004.43 

C.  T.  HOPKINS,  Pres.        L.  L.  BROMWELL,  V-Pres 
ZENAS  CROWELL,  Sec.  E.  T.  BARNES,  Ass.    Sec. 
A.   C.  DONNELL,  City  Fire   Surveyor. 
CAPT.  D.  F.   HUTCHINGS,   Marine  Surveyor. 


GOLD  MEDAL  AWARDED  the 
Author.  A  new  and  great  Medical 
Work,  warranted  the  best  and  cheap- 
est, indispensable  to  every  man,  enti- 
tled "The  Science  of  Life,  or  Self- 
Preservation ;"  bound  in  the  finest 
French  muslin,  embossed,  full  gilt,  300 
dd.,  contains  beautiful  steel  engrav- 
es, 125  prescriptions,  price  only  $1.25 
'  sent  by  mail  ;  illustrated  sample  6  cts. 
VifhW  mTTv'vL1T'D  Send  now.  Address  Peabody  Medi- 
UHUW  illlODLr-cal  Institute,  or  Dr.  W.  H.  Parker, 
No.  4  Bulfinch  strett,  Boston, 


Y*HE   STATE    INVESTMENT  AND 

*■  S  URANCE  CO.,  of  San  Francisco,  Cal 

FIRE  AND  MARINE. 

STATEMENT   JANUARY    1,   1881. 

Cash  Capital •- $200,000  00 

Reserve  for  Reinsurance 99j743  5y 

Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses 9f°°+  42 

Net  Surplus 57,5=8  53 

Total  Assets  ..." $366,276  54 

Income  for  year  1880. $228,113  82 

Losses  paid  during  year  1880 $109,400  42 

Lossess  paid  since  organization $1,118,176  28 

We  are  also  Agents  of  the  following  Companies  : 
KEW    HAMPSHIRE    FIRE    INSURANCE    CO.,  of 
Manchester,  N.  H. 

Assets,  January  1,  1881 $585,334  3° 

PACIFIC  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO.  of  New  York. 

Assets,  January  1,  1881 $722,319  53 

United  Assets  of  Company  and  Agencies $1,673,930  27 

officers: 
A.  J.  Brvant,  President.     Richard  Ivers,  Vice-President. 

Chas.  H.  Clshing,  Secretary. 
oilic.-.  2IS  and  2*0  Sansomc  St.,  San  Francisco. 


BANKING. 


THE   NEVADA   BANK 

J-  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Cafifa/  paid  up .  < ' 

Reset'.'c,  i  .  S.  Bonds 4,000,000 


Acevcy  a     New  York £2  Wall 

A»,ency  at  Virginia,  Nevada. 


Buy-  and  sells  Exchange  and  Telegraphic  Tr^n:-fcr^ 

Issue*       nercial  and  Travelers'  ( 

This  Bai.h  lias  special  facilities  for  dealing  in  bullion. 
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HE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA 


SAN    FRANCISCO. 


Capital $3,000,000 

Willi  am  Alvord President. 

Thomas  Brown 

Bvron  Murray,  Jr. Assistant  Cashier 


BRITISH    AND    FOREIGN 

Marine  Insurance  Co.,  Limited. 

Capital  Subscribed $5,000,000 

Capital  Pai€l  Dp 1,000,000 

Cash  Reserve  Fund  (in  addition  to  capital)    1,031,M1 


Pacific  Department 
LONDON  AND  LANCASHIRE 

Fire  Insurance  Company, 

OF  LIVERPOOL. 

Capital $1,500,000 

Casta  Assets 1,826,913 


MANCHESTER 
Fire   Insurance  Company, 

OF    MANCHESTER. 

Capital 83,000,000 

Casta  Assets 1,2SS,367 


BALFOUR,    GUTHRIE     &    CO. 

General  Agents. 

GEO.   W.  SPENCER,      -      -     MANAGER. 

316  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 


COMMERCIAL    - 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CAI-A, 
FIRE   AND    MARINE. 

Principal  office,  405  California  Street.  San  Francisco 
JOHN  H.  WISE,  President. 
CHAS.  A*  LATON,  Secretary. 


TTOME  MUTUAL 
11  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

406  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Capital. .  .(Paid  up  in  Gold). .  .$300,000  00 
Assets,  Jan.  1,  1SS0 591,106  34 

PRESIDENT J.  F.  HOUGHTON. 

VICE-PRESIDENT L.  L.  BAKER. 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R.   STORY 


/ 


MPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE   CO., 

of  London.     Instituted  1803. 
LONDON  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION  of  Lon- 
don.    Established  1720. 
NORTHERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY  oi  London 

and  Aberdeen.     Establised  1836. 
QUEEN  INSURANCE  COMPANY  of  Liverpool.    Es- 
tablished 1857. 

Aggregate  Capital «3:.09-J,;30 

Aggregate  Assets 41,896,928 

A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued   on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  W.   LANE    BOOKER, 
ROBT.  DICKSON,  Manager.  Agent  and  Attorney. 
Pacific  Branch  Office,  S.  E.  Corner  California  and  Mont- 
gomery Streets,  (Safe  Deposit  Building,)  San  Francisco. 


AGENTS— Sew  York.  Agtney  of  (he  Banfe  <>1 

California;  Boston,  Tremoni  National  Bank; 
Cliicago,  Inion  National  lEank;  St.  Louis,  Boat- 
men's Savings  Bank  ;  New  Zealand,  the  Bank  of 
Xew  /caland:  London.  \.  II.  Kothschild  A 
Sens;  China,  Japan,  India,  and  Australia.  Hie 
Oriental  Bank  Corporation. 


The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre 
spondents  in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Berlin,  Bremen, 
Hamburg,    Frankfort-on-Main,    Antwerp,  Si 

Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Christiana,  Locarno, 
Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shanghae,  Yo- 
kohama. 


THE 


ANCLO-CALIFORNIAN  BANK 


LIMITED. 


$7. 


_  a  week.    $12  a  day  at  home  easily  made.    Costly  out 
■*=      fit  free.     Address  TRUE  &  CO.,  Augusta,  Maine 


-     $3,000,000 

-  1,500,000 

-   2!>5,000 

P.  X.  LILIENTHAL, 


Draws  exchange  on  the  principal  points  in  the  United 
States,  Canada,  Europe,  Japan,  China,  India,  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  and  Hawaiian  Islands. 

Issues  Commercial  and  Traveler's  credits,  available  n  any 
part  of  the  world.  Also,  deals  in  bullion,  and  does  a  gen- 
eral banking  business. 


Subscribed  Capital, 
Paid  l'p  Capital, 
Reserve  Fund, 

J.-SraNHART,}11-^-- 


STEAMER    TRAVEL. 


PACIFIC    MAIL    STEAMSHIP    CO. 

The  Steamships  of  this  Company  will  sail  froi 
FRANCISCO,    during   the  year    iliSi,    a.- 
Wharf,  corner  of   First  and    Brannan   Streets,   for  VOKO 
HAMA  and  HONG  KONG,  at  2  p.  m.: 

City  of  Tokio,  City  of  Peking, 

August  2,  June  1 

October  20.  September  3. 

Connecting  at  YOKOHAMA  with  steamers  of  the  M1TSU 
EISHI  CO.  forHIOGO,  NAGASAKI, and  SHANGHAE. 
Excursion  Tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  Special  Bales. 
FOR  SIB.NEV  AM)  AlCkLANII.  via  HONOLU- 
LU, at  2  p.  m.,  or  immediately  on  arrival  of  English  mails : 
Zeatnndia.   City  of  Sydttey.  Australia.  City  of  Nert 

June  4,  Julys, 

August  27.         September  24.    Uctober22.         Novem 
Round-the-World  Trip,  via  N ew  Zealand  and  Australia,  $650. 

FOB    XEM  YORK,  via    IMAAMA,  at    12 
noon,  on  4th  and  19th  of  every  month,  taking   Pass 
and    Freight  for  Mexican,   Central  American,   :u, 
American  ports ;  for  Havana  and  all  West  India  ports ;  for 
Liverpool,  London,  and  Southampton ;  for  St.  Nazane,  and 
for  Hamburg,  Bremen,  and  Antwerp. 

WILLIAMS,  DIMOND  &  CO.,  Gen.  Ages. 


QCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY 

FOR 

JAPAN    AND    CHINA, 

Leave  Wharf,  Cor.  First  and  Brannan  Streets,  at  2  v.  m.,  (or 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 

GAELIC,       OCEANIC,       BELGIC. 

Saturday,  Ju 


Friday,  July  1.  Tuesday,  July  19.    Friday.  Aug.  iy. 

Saturday,  Sep.  17.       Thursday,  Oct.  6.    Friday,  Nov,  4. 
Saturday,  Dec.  3.        Wednesday,  Dec.  21. 
Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  R-  Co.'s  General  Ofhces,  K>yom  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  202 
Market  Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN'.  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD,  President. 


P 


ACIFIC   COAST  STEAMSHIP    CO 


Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway  Wharf 
for  PORTLAND  (Oregon),  eviry  five  days,  direct,  and  for 
LOS  ANGELES,  SANTA  BARBARA,  SANTA  CRUZ, 
SAN  DIEGO,  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO,  and  other  Northern 
and  Southern  Coast  Ports,  leaving  San  Francisco  about 
every  third  day. 

For  day  and  hour  of  sailing,  see  the  Company's  advertise- 
ment in  the  San  Francisco  daily  papers. 
Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  St.,  near  Pine. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  Agents. 
No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


FOR  SITKA 


w 


The  U.  S.   Mail  Steamship 

CALIFORNIA, 

CAPT.  JAMES   CARROLL, 

ILL  SAIL  FROM  PORT  TOWNS- 


$5 


to  $20  per  day  at  home.     Samples  worth  $5  free.    Ad- 
dress STINSON  &  CO.,  Portland,  Maine, 


end,  Washington  Temtory,   1" . - 
the  1st  day  of  April,  and  on  the  1 
month  in  1881. 

For  freight  or  passage,  apply  to  the  pur 
March  4,  1881.  P.  B. 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


Money  to  loan  by  the  Pacific  Bank. 
E>.  H.  McDonald, 

President, 

San  Francisco, 
CAL. 

1863. 

Capital  Stouk: 

si.ooo.ooo.oo. 

'Surplus  40 7.9 4 2. 1  7. 

San  Francisco,  Cat. 

The  large  arnonut  of  money  loaned  by  this 
Bank  on  wheat,  barley,  floor,  wool,  etc., 
during  the  past  season,  is  being  rapidly 
repaid,  this,  with  the  steady  increase  in 
onr  deposits  is  causing  an  accumulation 
of  coin  in  our  van] is. 

We  are  prepared  to  make  loans  in  our 
naiial  way,  at  reasonable  rates  of  interest, 
and  -would  be  pleased  to  entertain  any 
proposition  presented  to  us. 

K.H.  .HePONAMK  President, 


NO.   12  TYLER  STREET,  S.   F. 

These  Pianos  are  all  three-stringed,  with  ivory  keys,  no 
Imitation. 
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A  STARTLING  STORY. 


One  Claiming  to  be  Roger  Charles  Tiehborne  Alive 
and  in  California. 


STORY  OF  HIS   WANDERINGS  AND  STRANGE   VOW, 


What  Impelled' Him  to  Conceal  His  Identity  for  so  many 
Tears— His  Extraordinary  Adventures  by  Land  and  Sea 
—His  Eesolution  to   Return  and   Resume  His 
Bights— A  Synopsis  of  the  Famons  Tieh- 
borne Trial— One  of  the  most  Roman- 
tic  Stories  of  Modern  Times. 


There  is  no  romance  like  the  romance  of  the  law.  Out  ol 
the  records  of  criminal  law  might  be  woven  webs  of  story 
stranger  than  novelist  ever  penned.  Out  of  the  records  of 
false  impersonation,  from  Perkin  Warbeck  to  Arthur  Orton, 
can  be  selected  instances  which  startle  the  most  unimpres- 
sive. The  problems  which  have  come  up  before  judges  on 
the  bench  have  many  of  them  defied  interpretation.  The 
nearest  parallel  to  the  Tiehborne  trial  is  the  famous  Annes- 
ley  case,  on  which  Charles  Reade  founded  his  novel  of  "  The 
Wandering"  Heir."  This,  too,  was  the  case  of  a  claimant  re- 
turning, after  many  years,  to  demand  possession  of  vast  es- 
tates. Here  his  identity  was  not  called  in  question,  but  it  was 
denied  that  the  lady  whom  he  alleged  was  his  mother  had 
ever  borne  a  child.  Fifty  witnesses  swore  that  she  had 
never  had  a  child  ;  one  woman,  who  had  been  her  house- 
servant  during  all  the  years  of  her  married  life,  swore  most 
positively  that  she  had  never  had  a  child.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  host  of  witnesses  swore  point-blank  that  she  had 
borne  a  child  ;  not  only  that,  but  all  swore  they  had  seen  it, 
and  one  woman  testified  that  she  had  been  its  nurse.  Can  it 
be  wondered  at  that  two  juries  drew  exactly  opposite  conclu- 
sions, and  that  to-day,  from  reading  the  evidence,  it  is  im- 
possible to  say  which  was  right?  Here  is  another  puzzle: 
Before  Fielding,  the  celebrated  novelist,  then  a  police  magis- 
trate, came  up  the  famous  case  of  Elizabeth  Canning,  in 
which  a- young  girl  is  said  to  have  been  abducted,  in  broad 
daylight,  on  New  Year's  Day,  from  the  crowded  streets  of 
London  ;  kept  in  concealment  for  a  month  ;  then  returned  to 
her  family  and  friends  in  a  half-starved  condition,  but  other- 
wise untampered  with.  And  when  suspicion  fell  upon  a  cer- 
tain person  as  the  guilty  party,  twenty-six  witnesses  swore 
that  this  person  was  in  London  at  the  time  specified,  while 
thirty-six  swore  that  the  culprit  was  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  away.  Take  the  Campdencase,  where  William  Harri- 
son suddenly  disappeared,  near  the  town  of  Chipping  Camp- 
den.  Some  blood-stained  clothing,  belonging  to  him,  gave 
rise  to  a  suspicion  that  he  had  been  robbed  and  murdered. 
In  the  midst  of  the  hue  and  cry  that  was  raised,  a  man 
named  John  Perry  came  forward  and  confessed  that  he,  in 
company  with  his  mother  and  brother,  had  waylaid,  robbed, 
and  slain  Harrison,  and  thrown  his  body  into  the  sea.  Is  it 
strange  that,  despite  the  absence  of  the  coi-pus  delicti,  the 
three  were  hanged  ?  Such  was  the  case.  Yet  years  after- 
ward the  missing  man  reappeared,  and  told  a  tale  of  kid- 
napping, of  slavery  to  the  Moors,  of  wandering  in  foreign 
lands,  which  is  equaled  only  in  marvels  by  the  strange  nar- 
rative we  are  about  to  lay  before  our  readers.  These  are  not 
legends  that  we  are  talking  of;  they  are  solid,  sober  facts, 
taken  from  the  prosaic  pages  of  Howell's  "  State  Trials."     , 

But  to  our  story.  Lest  .some  who  read  these  lines  should 
not  have  seen  the  last  numer  of  the  Argonaut,  we  repeat 
some  explanatory  remarks,  and  also  give  a  fuller  synoposis 
of  the  facts  elicited  during  the  famous  Tiehborne  trial. 
A  few  weeks  since  there  came  into  the  office  of  William 
H.  L.  Barnes,  a  leading  lawyer  of  San  Francisco— and,  in 
the  character  -of  the  professional  services  likely  to  be  re- 
quired in  such  a  case,  the  one  most  likely  to  be  employed — 
a  gentleman  who,  in  appearance  and  age,  answered  to  the 
appearance  of  the  lost  baronet,  seeking  a  confidential  inter- 
view with  General  Barnes.  He  announced  himself  as  Roger 
Charles  Tiehborne.  The  first  impression  of  General  Barnes 
was  that  this  was  another  of  those  cases  of  mental  hallucin 
ation  or  of  imposition  that  lawyers  of  large  experience  and 
long  practice  so  frequently  come  in  contact  with.  The  man- 
ner and  seeming  earnestness  of  the  man,  however,  suffi- 
ciently impressed  him  to  gain  a  hearing  to  his  story.  He 
gave  several  days'  time  to  his  narrative,  all  of  which,  reduced 
to  writing,  and  in  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Tiehborne  himself, 
is  in  the  possession  of  General  Barnes.  For  days  Mr.  Tieh- 
borne subjected  himself  to  the  most  rigid  investigation  and 
cross-examination  that  so  competent  a  lawyer  as  General 
Barnes  could  make.    He  made  a  full  and  complete  statement 


of  his  life  from  his  earliest  recollections  to  the  present  day. 
He  explained  all  that  was  mysterious  in  his  conduct,  and 
gave  reasons  for  the  motives  that  had  controlled  him.  He 
has  had  a  strange,  romantic,  and  eventful  career  since  he 
left  France,  which  he  narrates  in  detail.  This  narrative, 
containing  a  full  and  detailed  statement  of  his  life,  we  present 
to  our  readers.  In  the  manuscript  the  style  is  marred  by  the 
continual  appearance  of  French  idioms,  and  of  French  modes 
of  spelling  certain  words,  such  as  the  names  of  the  months, 
etc.  In  a  narrative  of  such  length  these  would  weary  the 
reader,  and  we  have  accordingly  corrected  them.  Aside  from 
these  changes,  and  some  unimportant  excisions,  the  manu- 
script is  substantially  as  Mr.  Tiehborne  wrote  it.  In  another 
place  we  give  some  of  his  letters,  printing  them  verbatim,  in 
order  to  show  the  peculiarities  of  which  we  have  spoken. 

We  have  deemed  it  desirable  to  preface  the  narrative  of 
Mr.  Tiehborne  with  a  condensed  account  of  the  Tiehborne 
family,  and  of  the  attempt  made  by  Arthur  Orton  to  obtain 
possession  of  the  title  and  estates.  So  long  a  time  has 
elapsed  since  the  trial  that  the  facts  are  comparatively  dim 
in  the  minds  of  most  men.  To  such  this  condensation  will 
be  valuable  for  purposes  of  contrast.  Those  who  are  familiar 
with  the  story  can  at  once  pass  on  to  the  narrative  of  the 
present  claimant. 

A    BRIEF   ACCOUNT   OF  THE    TICHBORNE    FAMILY,    AND 
OF  THE  GREAT   TRIAL, 

Although  it  is  now  seven  years  since  Arthur  Orton,  otherwise  called 
Thomas  Castro,  otherwise  called  Sir  Roger  Charles  Tiehborne,  claim- 
ant to  the  Tiehborne  baronetcy  and  estates  in  Hampshire,  England,  was 
sentenced  to  penal  servitude  for  fourteen  years  for  perjury,  the  universal 
interest  excited  in  that  extraordinary  imposture  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
have  died  out.  To  enable  the  reader  to  more  clearly  understand  what 
follows  this,  we  will  briefly  recapitulate  the  main  story  of  that  case.  In 
1829  James  Tiehborne,  the  younger  son  of  an  English  baronet,  pos- 
sessing estates  in  Hampshire  and  elsewhere  in  England,  worth  ^24,000 
a  year,  lived  in  Paris,  in  the  Rue  de  la  Ferme  des  Mathurins.  He  was 
married  to  a  French  lady  descended  from  the  ancient  house  of  Bourbon 
Conti,  although  her  father  was  an  English  gentleman  named  Seymour. 
James  Tiehborne  was  as  much  of  a  Frenchman  as  an  Englishman,  and 
his  associations,  friends,  and  habits  were  almost  entirely  French.  As  a 
younger  son,  with  several  hale  and  vigorous  fives  between  him  and  the 
baronetcy  and  estates,  he  had  gone  to  reside  in  Paris  from  taste,  not 
supposing  that  he  would  ever  be  called  upon  to  take  the  head  of  the 
household  in  England.  His  wife  spas,  like  himself,  a  Roman  Catholic, 
but,  unlike  him,  almost  a  fanatic.  Her  disposition  was  not  of  the 
kindest  description.  Her  personal  attractions  were  great,  but  her 
temper,  combined  with  a  weak  and  unsteady  judgment,  and  a  perverse- 
ness  that  could  not  be  controlled,  made  the  union  between  husband 
and  wife  unhappy  in  all  respects.  Tiehborne  had  also  a  temper  of  his 
own,  but  he  had  a  warm  and  tender  affection  for  his  wife.  This  pe- 
culiar weakness  of  mind  of  Mrs.  Tiehborne  had  no  slight  bearing  on 
the  great  Tiehborne  claimant's  case.  In  1829  a  son  was  born  to  them, 
and  he  was  named  Roger  Charles  Tiehborne.  Upon  this  son  Mrs. 
Tiehborne  lavished  all  the  eccentric  affection  of  her  nature.  The  fam- 
ily was  afterwards  increased  by  the  birth,  ten  years  later,  of  another 
son,  Alfred  Joseph,  whose  child  is  the  present  heir  to  the  Hampshire 
baronetcy,  and  two  girls,  who  died  young.  Roger  Charles  was  placed 
in  the  charge  of  a  tutor  named  Chatillon,  who  made  but  little  of  a 
scholar  out  of  him  ;  and  the  addition  of  a  special  spiritual  adviser  in 
Father  Lefevre,  since  become  a  great  man,  made  the  education  be- 
stowed upon  him  much  more  religious  than  secular.  Between  his  father 
and  mother  many  quarrels  took  place  over  the  boy's  bringing  up,  and 
the  mother  was  constantly  interfering  even  with  the  tutors  she  herself 
selected,  changing  them  so  frequently  that  he  had  learned  but  little 
when  he  reached  his  seventeenth  year.  At  that  time  Sir  Henry  Joseph 
Tiehborne,  the  then  baronet,  died,  and  the  title  and  estates  fell  to  his 
brother  Edward,  who,  having  assumed  the  name  of  Doughty  with  a 
large  property  willed  to  him,  became  Sir  Edward  Doughty.  James 
Tiehborne  went  to  England  to  his  brother's  funeral,  and  took  Roger 
Charles  with  him.  Between  him  and  the  estates  lay  but  one  life,  as 
Edward  Doughty  had  but  one  child,  a  daughter.  Roger  would  in  all 
likelihood  be  the  future  baronet,  and  James  Tiehborne  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  he  should  be  educated  to  some  degree  in  English  ideas. 
Roger  was  therefore  placed  at  the  Jesuit  College  of  Stonyhurst,  much 
to  the  annoyance  of  his  mother,  whose  desire  it  was  to  have  him  a 
thorough  Frenchman.  Roger  was  an  inmate  of  Stonyhurst  three  years, 
and  there  he  made  many  friends  and  lost  some  ol  his  Gallic  peculiari- 
ties. The  feeling  against  him  in  the  Doughty  family,  which  was  natu- 
rally strong  at  first,  seemed  to  wear  away  as  his  uncle  and  aunt  came  to 
know  him  better,  and  it  ended  in  a  mutual  love  between  his  cousin 
Kate  and  himself— a  love  that  seems  to  have  been  altogether  sincere 
and  earnest. 

His  English  instincts  developed  themselves  in  a  strong  taste  for  the 
life  of  an  English  country  gentleman  ;  but  he  never  lost  entirely  his 
French  idiosyncrasies,  or  acquired  fully  the  English  language  in  its  idi- 
omatic form.  He  entered  the  English  army,  gazetted  as  a  cornet  in  the 
Sixth  Dragoons,  carabineers.  With  them  he  went  to  Ireland  and  after- 
wards returned  to  Canterbury.  While  the  regiment  was  in  Ireland,  the 
love  affair  between  him  and  Miss  Doughty  was  brought  to  a  point  by 
the  refusal  of  Sir  Edward  Doughty  to  permit  the  marriage,  on  the  plea 
that  they  were  first  cousins,  a  relationship  forbidden  in  marriage  by  the 
church.  Some  time  after  this  Sir  Edward  was  taken  seriously  ill,  and, 
supposing  his  end  was  coming,  he  gave  his  consent,  conditional  on  three 
years' probation.  The  regiment  was  ordered  to  India,  but  that  order 
was  countermanded.  In  the  meantime,  all  save  formal  communication 
was  forbidden  between  the  lovers  ;  and,  feeling  that  he  wanted  some 
excitement,  Roger  Charles  Tiehborne  determined  to  go  traveling.  His 
mother  had  never  replied  to  his  affectionate  letters  from  England,  and 
between  them  the  separation  had  been  almost  complete  ;  but  he  went  to 
Paris  and  said  farewell  before  he  left  on  his  travels. 

So,  without  any  fixed  intention,  save  to  return  to  England  at  the  ex- 
piration of  the  three  years  fixed  by  his  uncle,  he  left  Havre  in  La  Pau- 
line, a  French  vessel,  for  Valparaiso,  on  the  1st  of  March,  1853.  He 
arrived  at  his  destination  on  the  19th  of  June,  1853.  The  vessel  re- 
mained a  month  in  port,  and  Roger  Tiehborne  explored  Chili,  return- 
ing to  Valparaiso,  and  proceeded  in  the  Pauline  to  Peru.  Thence  he 
came  back  to  Chili,  and  took  a  journey  over  the  Cordilleras  and  across 
the  Pampas  to  Buenos  Ayres,  Montevideo,  and  Rio  de  Janeiro.  His 
next  point  was  Kingston.  Jamaica,  to  which  place  his  letters  had  been 
directed.  In  the  harbor  of  Rio  lay  an  English  ship,  bound  for  Kings- 
ton ;  and  having  made  arrangements  to  pay  his  passage  money  on  ar- 
rival, he  sailed  on  the  Bella  on  the  20th  of  April,  1854.     Nothing  was 


ever  heard  of  the  Bella  after  she  left  the  port  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  save 
that  a  long-boat  was  found  floating,  bottom  up,  with  the  name  "  Bella  " 
on  the  stern.  So  far  the  narrative  is  compiled  from  the  evidence  of  wit- 
nesses on  the  trial,  from  the  known  family  history,  and  from  Roger 
Tichborne's  full  and  authentic  letters. 

In  1862  Sir  James  Tiehborne.  who  had  succeeded  to  the  title,  died, 
and  his  son  Alfred  Joseph  reigned  in  his  stead.  Lady  Tiehborne  had 
never  ceased  to  believe  that  her  dear  son  Roger  was  alive  and  would 
return.  She  inserted  an  advertisement  in  the  Times,  detailing  informa- 
tion touching  the  saving  of  the  Bella '1  passengers,  gathered  from  tramps 
who  imposed  upon  her  weak  credulity  with  stories  ingeniously  arranged, 
to  draw  money  from  her.  She  found  an  advertisement  of  an  Australian 
'■  Missing  Friends  "  office,  and  opened  correspondence  with  the  propri- 
etor, Cubitt.  Then  there  came  information  from  YVagga  Wagga,  a  little 
town  two  hundred  miles  from  Sydney,  that  the  lost  heir  had  been  found, 
living  in  a  humble  station  of  lite,  under  the  assumed  name  of  Thomas 
Castro.  His  story  was  that  he  had  been  saved  from  the  wreck  of  the 
Bella,  and  carried  to  Australia  by  a  vessel  called  the  Osprey.  He  had 
gone  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  hfe  in  the  bush,  and  seemed  to  pos- 
sess few  of  the  traits  of  an  heir  to  a  baronetcy.  The  correspondence 
grew  interesting  and  exciting.  The  old  lady,  although  weak  and  easily 
deceived,  asked  for  proofs — which  did  not  satisfy  the  few  friends  who 
knew  of  her  discovery,  but  which,  in  the  terrible  longing  of  her  moth- 
er's love,  were  enough  for  her.  The  Australian  Sir  Roger  was  singularly 
backward  in  meeting  his  mother  and  his  fortune.  The  attorneys  in  Aus- 
tralia kept  writing  for  more  money,  and  the  doting  old  lady  kept  send- 
ing it.  At  last  the  news  came  to  England  through  Australian  papers 
that  the  heir  to  the  Tiehborne  estates  in  Hampshire  was  en  route  for 
home  to  claim  his  own.  He  arrived,  but,  strange  to  say,  he  did  not  go 
to  see-either  his  mother  or  any  one  of  the  old  friends,  with  whom  Roger 
Tiehborne  had  kept  up  a  pleasant  correspondence  till  the  beginning 
of  1854.  When  his  mother  had  written  letter  after  letter  imploring 
him  to  come  to  Paris  and  let  her  see  him,  he  finally  took  an  attorney 
and  a  friend  and  went  to  France.  Even  then  it  was  only  after  pressure 
of  a  very  strong  kind  that  he  received  the  old  lady,  and  he  received  her 
lying  in  bed.  with  his  face  to  the  wall.  Her  longing  for  her  son  was 
too  strong  to  be  resisted,  and  she  acknowledged  before  the  attorney  and 
his  servant  that  he  was  Roger  Charles  Tiehborne.  Nearly  everybody 
else,  who  knew  Roger  Tiehborne,  declared  this  was  not  he.  When  the 
recognition  was  announced,  Alresford,  in  Hampshire,  turned  out  to 
meet  and  greet  him.  He  had  made  hosts  of  friends  in  the  neighbor- 
hood during  a  quiet  and  suspicious  preliminary  visit  ;  and  he  had  cer- 
tainly shown  a  wonderful  recollection  and  knowledge  of  the  old  Tieh- 
borne estate  and  pictures.  But  Lady  Tiehborne  had  advised  the  Aus- 
tralian attorneys  of  the  existence  there  of  an  old  servant  of  the  family, 
Andrew  Bogle,  and  this  man  accompanied  him  everywhere.  He  did 
everything  he  could  to  avoid  the  friends  of  the  family.  He  even  neg- 
lected those  with  whom  Roger  Tiehborne  had  been  most  intimate.  The 
living  representatives  of  the  family  did  not  conceal  their  intention  to 
dispute  his  claims  to  the  end.  During  the  minority  of  the  posthumous 
son  of  Sir  Alfred  Joseph  Tiehborne,  Tiehborne  House  had  been  let  to 
a  Colonel  Lushington  ;  and  the  question  of  the  new-comer  being  Sir 
Roger  Charles  Tiehborne  was  raised  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  a  tech- 
nical suit  to  eject  this  gentleman  from  the  family  manor. 

This  brought  the  subject  before  all  England  and  the  world,  and  no 
cause  ever  raised  such  a  profound  interest.  From  end  to  end  of  Great 
Britain  the  public  were  taking  sides  for  or  against  the  claimant — men 
in  good  positions,  men  of  sense  and  judgment,  men  in  all  grades  of  life 
were  warm  in  partisanship.  Money  was  heavily  bet  on  the  result  of- 
the  trial,  and  the  claimant  was  the  hero  of  the  hour.  He  was  a  mar- 
velous living  paradox.  He  had  apparently  a  complete  knowledge  of 
the  little  details  of  Roger  Tichborne's  hfe,  without  one  single  feature  of 
Roger  Tichborne's  character.  He  knew  all  about  Stonyhurst  and  the 
Carabineers,  and  yet  he  contradicted  himself  over  and  over  again.  He 
was  ignorant  and  illiterate,  and  yet  professed  to  have  been  well  educated. 
He  had  evidently  lived  Roger  Tichborne's  life  in  France  and  England, 
and  yet  Roger  Tiehborne  must  have  curiously  changed  from  a  French- 
man of  fair  education  to  an  ignorant,  uneducated  Englishman.  But 
while  the  case  was  dragging  through  its  slow  course  in  chancery,  the 
eyes  of  shrewd  detectives  were  searching  South  America,  Australia,  and 
England  for  testimony.  Sir  John  Coleridge  evidently  foresaw  that  the 
chancery  suit  would  end  as  it  did,  in  the  claimant  being  beaten.  But 
to  carry  out  what  was  to  be  a  great  scheme,  the  claimant  had  made  a 
charge  against  Lady  Radcliffe,  who  had  been  Roger  Tichborne's 
"dearest  Kate,"  which  even  his  supporters  were  somewhat  disgusted  at. 
This  charge,  that  hAad  seduced  her  at  Tiehborne,  was  so  completely 
disproved  that  the  crown  determined  to  put  another  color  on  the 
claimant's  case.  The  claimant's  attorney  at  last  accepted  a  nonsuit, 
but  to  the  consternation  of  his  supporters.  Lord  Chief  Justice  Bovill  at 
the  close  of  the  trial  committed  the  claimant,  under  warrant,  to  New- 
gate for  perjury.  Still  many  people  pinned  their  faith  to  him  and 
bought  the  Tiehborne  bonds,  redeemable  when  he  should  get  his  own, 
and  a  paper  was  started  specially  to  advocate  his  cause.  In  that  great 
trial,  which  was  watched  with  eager  interest  by  the  world,  and  the  re- 
sult of  which  was  indisputable,  the  object  of  that  close  cross-examination 
through  which  Sir  John  Coleridge  had  put  the  witnesses,  in  the  chancery 
suit,  came  out.  His  self-contradictions  were  glaring  and,  as  will  be  re- 
membered, the  evidence  showed  that  the  claimant  had  been  coached 
in  everything;  that  he  was  the  frontispiece  of  a  vast  conspiracy  ;  that  not 
only  was  he  notSir  Roger  Tiehborne,  but  that  he  was  Arthur  Orton,  the 
son  of  a  butcher  at  Wapping,  and  had  never  even  seen  or  heard  of  the 
Tiehborne  estates  until  that  advertisement  in  the  Times  first  met  his 
eye  in  Australia.  It  has  long  been  conceded  that  he  was  an  imposter, 
and  that  the  sentence  of  the  court,  fourteen  years  penal  servitude,  was 
not  an  excessive  penally  for  his  daring  crime.  The  trial  was  closed  on 
the  28th  of  February,  1874,  and  it  was  accepted  as  a  fact  that  the 
eldest  son  of  Sir  James  Tiehborne  had  been  drowned  when  the  Bella 
went  down  off  the  coast  of  South  America. 


But  now  there  comes  forward  a  man  who  says  that  Roger 
Charles  Tiehborne  was  not  drowned  in  the  Bella.  He  says 
he  i$  that  lost  baronet.  After  the  world-wide  publication  of 
the  failure  of  Arthur  Orton's  attempt  to  secure  the  Tieh- 
borne title  and  estates,  after  the  marvelous  combination  of 
circumstances  which  enabled  that  impostor  actually  to  make 
a  bold  stand  for  a  time  against  evidence  of  the  most  irref- 
utable kind,  any  story  which  may  be  put  forward  by  another 
claimant  must  have  something  very  convincing  to  entitle  it 
to  a  moment's  attention.  But  even  if  this  story  be  not  true, 
it  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  and  exciting 
narratives  ever  put  in  print.  Its  writer  has  for  some  years 
been  living  in  this  State,  under  the  name  of  Charles  Ogden 
Ferris.  Why  he  assumed  this  name,  why  he  kept  his  iden- 
tity concealed  for  so  many  years,  will  all  be  reve  -'  ;"  'his 
strange  story. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


NARRATIVE    OF    THE    LIFE    OF    ROGER    CHARLES   TICH- 
BORNE,  WRITTEN  BY  HIMSELF. 


His  Boy  Life  in  France, 
Although  I  have  for  many  years  borne  the  name  of  Charles  Ogden 
Ferris,  I  hereby  declare  that  my  true  name  is  Roger  Charles  Tichborne ; 
that  I  am  the  only  surviving  son  of  Sir  James  Tichborne  and  Henriette 
Felicite  Tichborne,  and  that  1  am  the  rightful  heir  to  the  estates  and 
title  belonging  to  the  ancient  family  of  Tichborne,  known  in  earlier 
English  history  as  De  Itchenborne,  of  Hampshire,  England.  Why  I 
have  maintained  silence  for  nearly  thirty  years,  even  through  the  ex- 
citing trial  of  an  impostor,  will  appear  in  my  narrative  to  follow.  Al- 
though my  aunt,  Lady  Katherine  Doughty,  has  declared  that  I  was 
accomplished.  I  do  not  profess  to  be  a  scholar,  and  I  trust  that  the 
reader  will  bear  this  in  mind  in  deciding  upon  what  he  may  find  curious 
in  this,  the  story  of  my  eventful  life.  The  only  branch  of  education  in 
which  I  have  endeavored  to  make  myself  proficient  is  military  tactics. 
What  I  here  write  I  pledge  my  solemn  oath  before  God  and  man  is  the 
truth  undeniable. 

I  was  born  in  the  city  of  Paris  and  (at  that  time)  Kingdom  of  France, 
during  the  reign  of  His  Majesty  King  Louis  Philippe,  A.D.  1829,  on 
the  5th  day  of  January,  in  the  Rue  de  la  Ferme  des  Mathurins.  I  was 
baptized  in  the  Church  of  the  Madeleine,  as  Roger  Charles,  first  and  le- 
gitimate son  of  James  and  Henriette  Felicite  Tichborne.  If  I  remem- 
ber rightly,  I  was  informed  that  Perc  Alexis  Lefebvre  and  the  Abbe1 
Tousel,  Vicar  of  La  Madeleine,  were  my  sponsors.  My  mother,  on 
her  mother's  side,  was  a  descendant  of  a  very  ancient  French  family, 
Bourbon  Conti,  who  at  one  time  held  large  estates  in  France,  a  small 
portion  of  which  came  into  her  possession  after  she  married  my  father. 
On  her  father's  side  she  was  descended  from  an  old  English  family, 
Seymour  by  name,  who  owned  large  estates,  and  at  different  periods  the 
highest  offices  in  the  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain.  My  father  belonged 
to  a  very  old  family,  in  which  Saxon  and  Norman  blood  were  united. 
He  was  the  youngest  of  three  brothers  :  Henry  Tichborne,  the  eldest, 
Edward,  the  second,  and  my  father  James,  the  third.  All  of  them  I 
remember  well,  and  they  all  held  the  title  of  Baron  of  Tichborne.  Our 
name  can  be  traced  back,  as  my  father  has  often  told  me,  to  times  long 
before  the  English  Saxon  kings,  and  its  old  pronunciation  was  De  Itch- 
enborne. I  was  always  told  that  I  resembled  the  old  Tichbornes,  and 
my  uncle  Henry  especially.  This  was  years  ago,  and  I  presume  that 
time  has  not  entirely  obliterated  every  feature  of  resemblance  to  my  an- 
cestors. 

My  boyhood's  days  were  to  me,  so  far  back  as  I  can  remember,  days 
of  misery,  or  so  I  thought  at  that  time.  I  could  not  go  to  play,  or  have 
my  own  way,  like  other  children,  for  a  domestic  watched  my  every  step. 
My  father  had  an  old  servant  who  had  been  in  our  family  before  I  was 
born,  by  the  name  of  Gossein,  and  he  had  special  charge  of  me  when  I 
was  a  boy.  As  I  grew  up,  my  mother  made  arrangements  for  my  edu- 
cation. She  tried  many  persons  of  learning,  three  of  whom  I  remem- 
ber— Monsieur  Chatillon,  Monsieur  Dupanloup,  and,  later,  Father  Alexis 
Lefebvre,  who  took  great  care  of  my  spiritual  welfare.  He  brought  me 
up  to  be  a  good  Catholic,  and  I  did  and  do  still  reverence  him.  Those 
three  were  living  when  I  left  home,  and  Monsieur  Chatillon  was  the  last 
person  I  bade  farewell  before  1  left  Paris.  I  remember  at  this  time  I 
was  dressed  in  a  dark  skirt  that  came  down  to  my  knee,  dark  pants 
with  velvet  leggings  that  buttoned  over  my  shoes,  a  white  ruffle  around 
my  neck,  a  belt  round  my  waist,  and  a  black  cap. 

When  I  reached  the  age  of  ten,  it  was  decided  by  my  father  and 
mother  that  there  would  be  more  harmony  in  the  house  if  they  sent  me 
out  to  board  ;  so  they  boarded  me  out,  which  I  will  say  in  French  I 
think  was  mauvais  gout.  I  boarded  at  one  time  with  Madame 
Chatillon.  There  were  many  disputes  between  my  father  and  mother 
in  regard  to  myself.  My  father  greatly  desired  that  I  should  be  a  thor- 
ough Englishman  ;  my  mother  wanted  me  to  be  a  Frenchman.  My 
father  never  to  my  knowledge  addressed  me  in  the  French  language, 
and  this  made  frequent  disturbance,  till,  between  their  quarrels  and  their 
teachings,  I  find  I  am  to-day,  as  to  language,  neither  a  Frenchman  nor 
an  Englishman.     But  I  do  not  wish  to  write  of  the  frailties  of  my  parents. 

At  this  time  I  can  remember  I  enjoyed  myself  exceedingly.  My  com- 
panions were  my  cousin,  Vicomtede  Brimont,  and  two  others  with  whom 
I  used  to  go  fishing.  One  of  these  two  we  named  "Giuseppe  Sol- 
franno,"  the  other  we  called  "Marco  Polo."  These  were  not  their 
proper  names.  I  write  this  so  that  if  they  are  living  they  may  remem- 
ber me,  Guy  was  of  Italian  extraction,  and  Marco  was  Moorish. 
There  were  many  other  playmates  of  mine  at  that  time,  but  my  memory 
fails  to  recall  them. 

For  some  time  I  did  not  attend  any  school  or  place  of  learning.  But 
I  remember  that  then  my  brother  Alfred  (my  Frere  Junipere)  was 
born,  and  I  was  allowed  to  follow  my  own  inclinations.  My  dress 
at  this  time  was  a  blue  coat,  a  blue  waistcoat,  blue  pants  with  brass 
buttons,  and  a  low  crown  beaver  hat.  I  recollect  Messrs.  Jollival, 
Cornet,  and  Leforet.  Previous  to  this  it  was  the  custom  of  my  pa- 
rents to  go  to  different  places  to  spend  the  summer.  I  can  remem- 
ber that  during  one  of  those  tours  to  Bretagne,  at  a  small  town  called 
Fornice,  while  we  were  bathing,  I  fell  on  a  sharp-pointed  rock,  that 
entered  the  back  of  my  head,  and  that  scar  will  remain  with  me  as 
long  as  I  live.  This  scar  is  well  known  to  most  of  my  relatives  and 
friends,  to  my  companions  in  the  army  and  at  Stonyhurst  College. 


He  Goes  to  England. 

From  the  time  I  was  ten  years  of  age  till  I  was  seventeen  I  did  not 
live  at  home,  passing  my  time,  like  many  other  young  men,  going  from 
place  to  place  on  the  Continent,  without  any  special  object  in  view. 
On  my  return  home  from  one  of  these  visits,  my  father  received  news 
of  the  death  of  Uncle  Henry,  or  more  prdperly,  Sir  Henry  Tichborne, 
baronet,  his  eldest  brother.  My  father  and  myself  went  over  to  Eng- 
land to  attend  the  funeral,  and  thereafter  I  accon$>anied  my  father  on 
visits  to  his  relatives.  I  had  been  in  England  before  this,  but  I  was  too 
young  to  remember  much  about  it.  On  this  occasion  I  met  all,  or 
nearly  all,  connected  with  our  family.  There  was  my  cousin  at  Brook- 
wood,  who  married  Colonel  Greenwood,  of  the  Grenadier  Guards,  who 
treated  me  very  kindly,  and  Lucy  Townly.  1  have  forgotten  the  others, 
except  my  mother's  brother,  Danby  Seymour,  who  lived  in  Grosvenor 
Square,  London.  I  did  not  know  I  had  so  many  relations.  There 
were  my  mother's  sister's  family  in  Paris,  the  Count  de  Brimont,  the 
Seymours  at  Knowle,  down  in  Wiltshire  ;  my  aunt,  Katherine  Doughty, 
and  her  daughter  Katie,  who  lived  at  Upton  near  Poole,  in  Dorset- 
shire. This  lady  was  my  uncle  Edward's  wife,  and  Katie  was  their 
only  child.  After  my  uncle  Henry  died,  they  moved  to  Tichborne,  in 
Hampshire,  where  I  spent  some  happy  days,  and  where  they  were  liv- 
ing when  I  left.  Besides,  there  were  four  other  daughters  of  Sir  Henry, 
he  having  left  six  children,  all  girls. 

My  father  held  a  long  conversation  with  me  at  this  time  about  my 
future,  and  after  many  propositions,  it  was  decided  that  I  should  go  to 
Stonyhurst  Roman  Catholic  College,  in  Lancashire,  England,  as  my 
parents  and  relatives  were  nearly  all  adherents  of  that  faith.  At  this 
institution  I  remained,  I  think,  nearly  three  years.  My  college  mate  was 
Henry  Arundel,  and  we  were  in  London  together.  I  remember,  too,  Mr. 
Edward  Waterton.  I  sent  him  some  curiosities  afterward.  I  learned 
much  there,  and  even  to-day  I  adhere  to  the  principles  taught  me  in  the 
philosophy  class.  But  I  wanted  to  see  the  world.  I  finally  decided  to 
enter  the  army.  My  mother  wanted  me  to  enter  some  foreign  service — 
any  but  the  English.  I  saw  my  cousin's  husband,  who  advised  me  to 
apply  to  the  Horse  Guards,  and  I  did  so ;  but  my  patience  was  ex- 
hausted, and  I  went  in  person  with  Colonel  George  Greenwood,  my 
cousin's  husband's  brother,  who  introduced  me  to  Lord  Fitzroy  Somer- 
set, the  Commander-in-Chief,  afterwards  known  as  Lord  Raglan,  who 
commanded  the  British  army  in  the  Crimea.  Receiving  his  promise,  I 
went  to  my  uncle  Danby 's  house  in  Grosvenor  Square,  London,  to  study 
military  tactics.  Mr.  Gosford  also  gave  me  some  lessons  in  mathemat- 
ics. I  passed  my  examination  at  Sandhurst,  and  was  gazetted  as  cor- 
net of  the  Sixth  Dragoons,  or  Carbineers,  at  that  time  stationed  at 
Dublin,  Ireland,  where  I  joined  them.  After  drifting  from  place  to 
place  in  Ireland  for  three  years,  instead  of  going  to  India,  as  I  expected, 
we  were  ordered  back  to  Canterbury,  embarking,  I  think,  at  Waterford. 
This  entirely  disgusted  me,  and  I  left  the  army.     I  think  this  was  about 

u<   n  year  before  I  left  the  army,  feeling  certain  that  I  should 

reign  countries,  I  determined  to  have  some  tattoo  marks  put 

">  iy,  which,  fully  known  to  my  friends,  might  serve  for  identifi- 

case  of   accident.     1  went  to  Ratcliffe  Highway,  to  a  public 


house — the  Royal  Crown,  I  think  it  was  called — and  found  a  sailor  who 
followed  this  as  an  occupation.  With  him  I  went  to  his  house  in  King 
David's  lane,  and  he  tattoed  me  with  the  following  described  marks  : 
A  crucifix  on  my  left  arm,  between  the  shoulder  and  the  elbow  ;  a  bunch 
of  flowers  between  the  elbow  and  the  wrist,  with  the  letters  "  R.  C.  T." 
underneath  ;  on  my  right  arm.  as  a  memento  of  my  cousin,  Kate 
Doughty,  he  put  a  bust  of  a  woman,  with  a  bunch  of  flowers  in  her  left 
hand,  and  the  word  "Kate"  over  the  figure.  I  showed  these  tattoo 
marks  to  Kate  and  many  others.  When.  Carter,  my  regimental  ser- 
vant, saw  them,  he  said  they  were  a  bad  omen. 

During  all  this  time  I  had  associated  a  great  deal  with  the  Doughty 
family,  and  on  every  opportunity  I  visited  Tichborne.  I  had  fallen 
deeply  in  love  with  my  cousin*  Kate  Doughty,  and  the  whole  idea  of 
my  life  was  to  marry  her.  I  remember  my  twenty-first  birthday,  cele- 
brated at  Tichborne,  the  5th  of  January,  1850.  We  had  a  grand  cele- 
bration, and  William  Barton,  the  gardener,  (I  think  that  was  his  name.) 
and  I  set  out  some  trees  to  commemorate  the  occasion.  My  uncle 
did  not  approve  of  my  attentions  to  Kate.  I  believe  that  my  aunt 
favored  my  suit  with  my  cousin,  for  when  I  spoke  to  her  on  the  sub- 
ject she  seemed  much  pleased.  But  I  found  she  had  spies  watch- 
ing me  in  the  regiment,  for  she  could  tell  almost  everything  that  I  did  ; 
and  when  my  uncle,  Sir  Edward,  was  ill,  and  I  went  to  Tichborne, 
having  left  the  army,  I  saw  by  her  treatment  of  me  that  she  would  be 
an  obstacle  to  my  marriage  with  Kate. 

One  morning  as  I  passed  through  the  hall,  I  heard  my  name  men- 
tioned in  a  very  loud  voice.  I  was  absolutely  taken  by  surprise.  It 
was  my  aunt,  Lady  Doughty,  who  was  talking  to  some  ladies  in  a  very 
excited  state,  and  the  subject  was  evidently  my  marriage  with  my  cousin. 
I  heard  her  say  :  "  What !  Roger  !  the  French  dog  !  Such  audacity  ! 
to  dare  to  presume  on  such  a  thing  !  "  and  many  more  strange  remarks 
testified  to  her  opinion  of  me.  She  declared  that  neither  I  nor  any  of 
my  French  kindred  should  ever  control  Upton,  or  any  of  her  property, 
as  long  as  she  lived.  Between  my  mother  and  my  English  relations 
there  had  always  been  a  strong  antipathy — indeed,  my  mother  would 
never  allow  their  names  to  be  mentioned. 

I  there  and  then  determined  to  leave  England  for  awhile.  When  it 
was  known  that  I  was  going  away,  1  was  kindly  invited  to  Tichborne. 
I  refused  to  go.  Nothing  in  the  world  would  have  induced  me  to  go 
there  after  what  I  had  heard.  It  was  known  that  Sir  Edward  could  not 
live  long,  and  my  father  was  getting  on  in  years,  and  Messrs.  Gosford 
and  Slaughter,  my  father's  solicitors,  spoke  seriously  to  me  about  my 
going  away,  advising  me  to  make  my  will,  and  write  out  any  private  in- 
structions I  might  have  to  give  in  case  of  my  becoming  Sir  Roger 
Charles  Tichborne,  Baronet.  I  acted  upon  their  advice,  and  until  1 
severed  all  communication  with  home  in  South  America,  I  was  in  con- 
stant communication  with  Mr.  Gosford,  to  whom  I  am  still  grateful 
for  his  keeping  me  advised  of  certain  matters.  I  then  went  to  see  my 
parents  in  Paris.  My  father  was  quite  in  favor  of  my  traveling,  but  my 
mother  used  every  argument  to  persuade  me  to  remain  at  home.  I  was 
determined  to  go,  and  I  secured  passage  for  myself  and  an  English  serv- 
ant, John  Moore,  in  the  French  barque  La  Pauline,  about  to  sail  from 
Havre  de  Grace  for  Valparaiso,  in  the  republic  of  Chili,  South  America. 
My  mother  wished  me  to  take  a  French  servant,  as  she  was  afraid  I 
would  forget  how  to  speak  the  French  language  ;  but  my  father  said 
that  an  English  servant  would  be  much  more  useful,  as  in  the  countries 
I  was  about  to  visit  English  would  be  much  more  spoken  than  French. 
My  allowance  after  coming  of  age  was  one  thousand  pounds  sterling  a 
year.  After  complying  with  the  request  of  my  spiritual  adviser,  Father 
Alexis  Lefebre,  I  bade  farewell  to  all. 


From  the  Old  World  to  the  New. 

It  was  on  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  March,  1853,  that  I  sailed  in  the 
barque  La  Pauline  from  Havre,  bound  for  Valparaiso.  On  our  second 
day  out  of  port  we  met  with  a  severe  gale,  and,  with  rigging  parted  and 
some  spars  broken,  we  put  back.  We  could  not  make  Havre,  and  the 
captain  ran  across  the  English  Channel  to  Falmouth,  where  we  re- 
mained for  a  few  days,  repairing  damages.  Everything  in  order,  we 
proceeded  on  our  voyage.  We  had  a  pleasant  passage,  consider- 
ing the  time  of  the  year;  and  arrived  at  Valparaiso  on  the  19th  of 
June,  1853.  The  vessel»was  to  discharge  some  of  the  cargo,  and 
to  proceed  to  Callao,  Peru;  and  to  make  use  of  the  time,  I  started 
with  my  servant,  John  Moore,  for  Santiago,  the  capital  of  Chili,  one 
hundred  miles  inland.  Our  mode  of  traveling  was  in  a  native  vehicle, 
called  by  the  natives  volante.  I  remained  some  eight  or  ten  days  in 
Santiago,  and  then  I  proposed  to  return  to  Valparaiso.  But  my  servant 
pretended  to  be  sick,  finally  admitting  that  he  wished  to  remain  in  San- 
tiago, as  "  this  was  the  country  he  had  been  looking  for."  In  fact  he 
had  fallen  in  love  with  a  Santiago  beauty  and  married  her.  I  gave  him 
a  small  sum  of  money,  to  help  him  start  a  business,  and  left  him. 

On  my  return  to  Valparaiso  one  of  the  most  disturbing  incidents  of 
my  life  happened.  A  Frenchman  named  Jules  Berraut  accosted  me, 
desiring  to  be  engaged  as  my  servant.  He  said  he  had  just  arrived  by 
the  steamer  from  Panama,  and  he  had  nothing  to  do.  His  being  a 
Frenchman,  and  in  distress,  touched  me,  and  I  engaged  him  at  twenty- 
five  dollars  a  month  (if  I  remember  aright).  I  treated  him  more  as  an 
equal  than  as  a  servant — but  I  will  have  more  to  say  about  him  by  and 
by.  We  reembarked  on  La  Pauline,  and  sailed  for  Callao,  and  ar- 
rived there  after  a  quick  and  pleasant  passage.  The  vessel  was  gding 
no  farther  up  the  coast,  and  we  left  her.  proceeding  to  Lima,  the  capi- 
tal of  Peru.  I  visited  the  silver  mines  and  some  other  places,  and  then 
I  returned  to  Callao,  from  which  place  I  sent  home  some  curiosities.  I 
then  took  passage  on  one  of  the  English  mail  steamers  for  Guayaquil,  in 
the  Province  of  Ecuador,  where  I  purchased  a  small  vessel  and  em- 
ployed two  natives  as  a  crew.  I  fitted  her  out  with  provisions  and  all 
necessaries,  and  started  up  the  river  on  an  exploring  expedition.  The 
curiosities  I  then  collected  I  sent  home  also.  After  a  few  months  of 
this  kind  of  life,  I  returned  to  Guayaquil,  and  sold  my  vessel.  I  had 
been  up  the  north-northeast  branch  of  the  river  or  tributary,  and  I  believe 
that  amid  the  decomposed  vegetation  of  the  district  my  system  became 
impregnated  with  the  malaria  which  showed  itself  later  in  fever.  This 
river  rises  from  small  mountain  streams,  and  boiling  springs  or  mo- 
rasses. 

From  Guayaquil  I  again  took  passage  with  Jules  Berraut  for  Callao. 
On  my  arrival  here,  I  received  my  last  letters  from  home,  and  they, 
especially  one  from  Mr.  Gosford,  decided  me  to  change  my  plans.  I 
had  partly  made  up  my  mind  to  return  home,  but  I  had  a  great  desire 
to  cross  the  great  South  American  Cordilleras  or  Andes,  and  this  would 
bring  me  out  on  the  Atlantic  side.  On  the  22dof  March,  1854,  I  wrote 
my  last  letter  home.  I  swear  before  God  that  any  later  letters  received 
in  England  were  forgeries.  I  took  the  steamer  again  for  Vaparaiso, 
remained  there  a  few  days',  and  then  went  up  to  Santiago  to  make  ar- 
rangements. I  bought  two  horses  to  carry  us  across  the  continent,  and 
then  made  up  my  mind  to  postpone  my  return  home  indefinitely.  It 
was  my  intention  to  reach  Buenos  Ayres,  and  coast  it  up  to  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  and  I  did  not  know  but  that  I  could  coast  it  as  far  as  Cayenne, 
in  French  Guiana.  Then  1  was  quite  sure  I  could  reach  Jamaica, 
where  I  had  requested  my  father  to  send  my  remittances  and  letters. 
I  met  a  party  of  cattle-drivers,  or  muleteers,  going  across  the  mountains, 
and  I  arranged  to  go  with  them,  as  they  knew  the  trails.  The  horses  I 
had  bought  did  not  turn  out  satisfactory.  I  gave  the  best  to  Jules  Ber- 
raut. The  other  I  tride  to  ride,  but  he  was  quite  unmanageable — a  regular 
bronco.  The  first  time  I  mounted  him  he  tried  hard  to  throw  me.  He 
would  first  shy  to  the  chaparral  on  one  side  of  the  road,  then  to  the 
other.  At  last  he  plunged  into  the  dense  chaparral,  nearly  putting  out 
my  left  eye,  and  finally  began  to  "  buck,"  throwing  me  to  the  ground 
with  terrible  force.  For  sometime  I  lay  unconscious,  and  when  I  re- 
covered my  senses  I  found  the  blood  oozing  from  my  ears  and  nose. 
My  servant  sat  on  his  horse  as  unconcerned  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 
In  the  meantime,  the  horse,  not  satisfied  with  his  treatment  of  me, 
stamped  the  saddle  all  to  pieces.  I  took  hold  of  the  lariat,  which  was 
trailing  on  the  ground,  tied  him  to  a  tree,  took  out  my  revolver  and  shot 
him  dead.     I  bought  another  and  proceeded. 


While  Fever-Stricken  in  the  Andes  He  is  Robbed. 
On  the  second  day,  in  the  mountains,  I  was  taken  with  fever  and  ague, 
and  coming  down  on  to  the  Pampas,  into  the  Argentine  Republic,  my 
fever  and  ague  turned  into  malarial  fever,  and  went  to  my  brain.  This  was 
according  to  my  notes  the  8th  of  April,  1854.  I  became  perfectly  insane  ; 
and  I  did  not  return  to  consciousness  until  the  month  of  November, 
1854.  I  was  a  complete  wreck.  I  did  not  know  myself,  my  speech 
was  gone,  my  hair  had  all  come  out,  and  I  was  unable  to  articulate  a 


word.  The  place  where  I  was  stricken  down  was  between  two  small 
villages,  one  called  Tilatitie  and  the  other  Ramadu. 

When  I  recovered,  I  found  myself  being  carefully  nursed  by  an  old 
native  woman  called  Juana,  who.  as  soon  as  I  could  understand,  told 
me  all  that  had  happened.  She  informed  me  that  five  companions 
brought  me  to  her,  and  I  was  suffering  terribly  from  swamp-fever — so 
she  called  it.  Of  the  five  who  brought  me  one  remained  three  or  four 
days.  This  I  think  was  Berraut,  my  servant.  He  had  asked  her  many 
questions,  and  she  had  told  him  that  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  live. 
He  then  gave  her  my  horse,  and  some  of  my  effects,  and  asked  her  to 
bury  me  when  I  was  dead.  He  took  my  private  papers,  my  memoranda, 
my  money,  and  a  locket  that  I  wore  around  my  neck,  containing  pic- 
tures o!  my  father  and  mother — one  of  the  kind  that  looks  like  a  watch 
and  opens  in  the  center.  After  packing  up  everything  he  wanted  be- 
longing to  me,  he  gave  her  some  silver  and  left,  informing  her  that  he 
was  going  to  Buenos  Ayres,  and  would  return  in  a  short  time.  He  never 
did  return,  but  left  me  in  a  strange  and  desolate  country  with  only  one 
friend,  my  old  nurse.  Juana.  Berraut  knew  that  1  had  to  go  to 
Kingston.  Jamaica,  and  he  knew  what  1  was  going  there  for. 

Now  I  do  positively  affirm  before  my  God,  that  it  was  and  is  my  be- 
lief that  Jules  Berraut  was  employed  to  come  out  and  watch  his  oppor- 
tunity to  assassinate  me,  or  dispose  of  me  so  that  1  could  never  return 
to  Europe,  but  understanding  from  my  old  nurse  that  I  would  die,  he 
thought  he  would  let  things  take  their  course.  I  was  alone  with  the  old 
woman,  and  with  no  one  that  I  could  speak  freely  to.  The  only  lan- 
guage she  understood  was  a  mixture  of  Spanish  and  Indian.  My  nurse 
informed  me  that,  the  summer  approaching,  she  must  go  south  with  her 
people,  as  they  went  every  year.  She  was  still  kinder  in  suggesting 
that  I  should  go  with  them  and  make  their  home  mine.  But  1  told  her 
I  wanted  to  reach  Valparaiso  as  soon  as  I  could  get  a  chance. 


His  Strange  Vow. 

Studying  over  my  past  life,  and  reviewing  in  my  solitude  the  vicissitudes 
I  had  passed  through,  I  thought  it  would  have  been  much  better  if  I 
had  died  and  passed  asvay.  It  seemed  to  me  that  I  was  in  people's  wav. 
The  future  looked  very  dark,  and  1  was  in  a  state  of  deep  despondency. 
Then  came  a  reaction.  I  did  not  wish  to  die.  I  wished  to  live,  and  I 
determined  to  live  as  long  as  the  Creator  would  allow  me.  But  1  would 
not  be  known.  Standing  alone  on  the  morning  of  the  2qth  of  Nwember, 
1854,  in  the  presence  of  the  Eternal  God,  J  did  there  and  then  sivear 
solemnly  that,  come  what  would,  I  would  reveal  myself  to  no  man,  and, 
if  it  was  God's  -will  to  sj>are  me  until  A.  D..1SS0,  J  would  then  pro- 
claim myself  Roger  Charles  Tichborne.  1  have  faithfully  kept  my  oath, 
an  oath  between  myself  and  my  God,  and  nothing  but  approaching 
death  would  have  caused  me  to  reveal  myself  before.  Knowing  the 
opinion  held  of  me  at  home,  knowing  that  my  hopes  for  the  future  had 
been  blasted  by  those  who  called  themselves  my  friends,  my  mind  and 
system  enfeebled  by  illness,  my  situation  worked  upon  me  so  keenly 
that  I  took  this  oath  ;  and  I  do  think  that  the  great  God  has  preserved 
me  through  all  the  trials  and  tribulations  I  have  endured  for  the  ends  of 
retributive  justice.  I  do  not  think  I  have  injured  anybody  but  myself 
in  taking  the  oath.  But  I  do  think  that  my  aunt  Katherine  Doughty, 
uncle  Edward's  wife,  was  the  cause  of  all  my  trouble. 

But  to  proceed.  When  I  was  strong  enough  to  move,  I  fell  in  with 
three  vaqueros,  who  were  going  across  to  Chili  with  a  vianatha  or  band 
of  horses,  and  after  a  conversation,  assisted  in  by  my  nurse  Juana,  they 
gave  me  permission  to  accompany  them,  on  condition  that  I  would 
assist  them  to  drive  the  horses.  We  crossed  by  way  of  Tilatitie  and 
Chiilian,  and  through  the  south  pass  of  the  Andes.  At  Tucapel,  a 
small  town  on  the  western  slope  of  the  mountains,  the  three  partners 
divided  the  band  of  horses  and  separated.  One  went  up  the  coast,  one 
went  to  Concepcion,  and  the  third  went  south  to  Valdivia.  With  the 
last  I  went,  as  I  could  probably  get  up  the  coast  to  Valparaiso  in  some 
trading  vessel  or  coaster.  Arrived  at  Valdivia  I  found  there  was  no 
vessel  of  any  kind  in  the  little  harbor,  so  I  determined  to  walk  up  the 
coast,  which  I  did  as  far  as  Moulie,  a  very  enterprising  lumber  port.  I 
took  passage  in  a  small  schooner  up  to  Valparaiso,  where  I  arrived  in 
the  latter  part  of  January,  1S55.  I  avoided  everybody  I  knew  before,  as 
I  was  poor  and  unable  to  pay  my  way.  I  had  only  been  two  hours  on 
shore  when  I  met  the  captain  of  the  English  mail  steamer.  I  thought 
that  in  Callao  I  could  do  better  for  myself,  and  I  asked  him  for  a  pas- 
sage. He  asked  me  if  I  could  cook.  I  said  no,  but  f  was  willing  to 
work.  So  he  told  me  I  could  go  on  board,  where  I  assisted  the  head- 
cook  until  we  reached  Callao. 


His  Wanderings  Shared  by  Another, 

Callao  is  a  great  port  for  shipping  crews,  and  therefore  is  full  of 
sailor  boarding-houses,  where  men  are  decoyed  into  service  on  board 
ship.  It  was  in  February,  1855,  I  lived  in  one  of  those  boarding-houses 
in  Callao,  and  there  I  met  a  man  whom  I  can  only  describe  as  one  of  God's 
noblemen.  In  all  my  travels  I  have  never  seen  his  equal,  nor  do  I  think 
I  ever  will  again.  He  was  to  me  Fidus  Achates.  He  was  a  sail-maker, 
and  followed  the  sea  for  a  livelihood.  We  were  nearly  the  same  age, 
about  the  same  build  and  complexion,  and  we  were  indeed  taken  for 
twin  brothers.  We  became  the  warmest  friends,  and  a  little  incident 
cemented  our  friendship  still  more.  I  met  the  misfortune  of  many,  was 
seized  by  two  runners,  and  was  being  taken  on  board  a  vessel,  when 
Charlie  stopped  them,  and  asked  where  they  were  taking  that  brother  of 
his  to.  They  answered  that  I  was  going  round  the  Horn,  which  was 
the  signal  for  lively  interference,  and  the  runners  were  beaten.  I  was 
set  free,  and  Charlie  gave  me  a  revolver,  with  instructions  to  use  it  freely 
in  any  such  case  in  future.  He  frequently  tried  to  find  out  from  me 
some  particulars  of  myself,  but  I  evaded  his  questions,  and  told  him 
little.  j 

I  became  so'much  attached  to  Charlie  that  I  determined  to  become, 
like  him,  an  American  citizen,  if  we  should  ever  return  to  New  York  to- 
gether. But  I  begged  him  not  to  ask  me  any  questions  about  myself. 
When  I  first  met  him  I  told  him  my  name  was  Carlos  :  then,  on  his 
pressing  me  with  questions,  I  said  it  was  Roger  Charles,  and  I  wrote  it 
down  for  him.  He  said  to  me  :  "  Why  do  you  not  put  a  d  in  Roger., 
Your  way  it  sounds  and  looks  vulgar.  Write  it  thus,  'Rodger,'"  a- 
the  same  time  writing  it  himself. 

Charlie  had  about  four  thousand  dollars,  and  he  proposed  to  me  to 
go  up  the  Guayaquil  river  to  prospect  for  gold  and  silver,  I  was  at  that 
time  depending  upon  him  for  food  and  clothing,  and  I  hesitated.  But 
he  would  not  listen  to  me,  and  became  offended  because  I  told  him  that 
I  was  living  on  his  charity.  So  we  arranged  to  go.  This  was  about 
the  8th  or  10th  of  April,  1855.  We  were  passengers  by  the  next 
steamer  to  Guayaquil,  and,  with  a  vessel  fitted  up  for  the  purpose,  we 
were  soon  on  the  river.  We  took  life  easily— hunting,  and  fishing,  and 
enjoying  the  scenery.  Some  nights  we  would  anchor  in  the  stream,  and 
some  nights  we  would  tie  up  to  the  bank.  We  proceeded  up  the  river 
as  far  as  we  could  go,  and  then  we  commenced  to  carry  our  provisions 
up  to  the  mountains,  carrying  all  we  could  at  a  time  on  one  of  the 
boat's  masts,  and  returning  for  more,  till  we  had  emptied  the  boat.  We 
had  no  roads  or  trails,  and  we  traveled  some  eight  or  ten  weeks  by  com- 
pass. 

Some  time  before  we  left  our  boat  Charlie  was  taken  with  slow  fever, 
which  grew  upon  him  as  we  went.  Each  attack  became  more  severe 
than  the  last,  till  at  last  he  gave  up  altogether,  and  said  he  could  go  no 
further.  We  were  in  a  rocky,  mountainous  region,  and  as  I  had  been 
acclimatized  by  my  previous  experience,  we  decided  to  remain  where  we 
were,  close  by  a  boiling  spring.  I  built  quite  a  respectable-looking 
round  stone  house,  and  when  I  had  finished  it  Charlie  took  to  his  bed. 
This  was  in  November,  1855.  It  had  become  my  custom,  when  we  had 
breaklasted  and  Ihad  made  Charlie  comfortable,  to  go  out  in  search  of 
game,  of  which  there  was  plenty.  We  were  between  two  small  moun- 
tain towns,  as  I  found  out  afterwards— Purificacion  and  Xiromilo — 
about  five  hundred  and  seventy  English  miles  from  Guayaquil,  four 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  Barranquilla,  behind  Bogota. 


His  Friend  Dies  in  the  Heart  of  the  Andes. 
During  our  journeying  together  there  had  grown  up  between  my  com- 
rade and  myself  a  warm  and  close  confidence  and  attachment.  1  had 
not  disclosed  to  him  my  history,  and  although  he  did  not  seem  to  feel 
quite  happy  at  my  reticence,  he  withdrew  none  of  his  regard.  And  now 
the  most  bitter  experience  of  my  life  happened  to  me.  Charlie  had 
been  failing  more  and  more  every  day,  and  I  had  exhausted  every  pos- 
sible means  of  relieving  his  fever.  I  had  nursed  him  as  carefully  ns  I 
cmild.  and  cheered  him  with  hopeful  conversation.     His  llv  ttghtftilness 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


had  provided  a  medicine-chest  before  we  left  Guayaquil,  and  I  had  tried 
every  remedy  it  contained  to  bring  him  back  to  health.  But  it  was  of 
no  avail.  On  the  agih  of  January,  1856,  the  crisis  came.  On  that  even- 
ing he  lay  on  his  couch,  and  there  seemed  to  come  over  him  a  premo- 
nition of  the  end.  He  called  me  to  him,  and  asked  me  to  sit  by  him. 
I  shall  never  forget  the  scene.  He  took  hold  of  my  hand  and  looked 
me  in  the  face  with  an  earnest,  searching  look.  His  eyes  glowed  with 
a  brilliant,  feverish  light,  and  he  began  to  speak  in  a  tender  tone. 

"  Carlos,"  he  said,  "  do  not  be  cast  down  at  what  I  am  going  to  say. 
I  know  my  end  is  near,  and  you  and  I  must  part.  Our  days  and  dreams 
of  happiness  are  over.  To-morrow,  when  the  sun  rises,  I  feel  that  my 
spirit  will  seek  its  creator,  and  you  will  be  alone  with  my  frail  and  ema- 
ciated body." 

I  could  scarcely  speak  for  the  tears  that  fell  from  my  eyes.  But  I 
roused  myself,  and  said  :  "  Oh,  no,  Charlie,  you  will  be  better  by  and 
by.     You  are  not  going  to  die  yet." 

"No,  no,  Carlos,"  he  replied,  "do  not  cherish  that  hope.  It  will 
never  be  realized.  Promise  me,"  he  pleaded,  "promise  me  that  you 
will  not  go  out,  but  remain  here  by  me." 

"  I  promise,"  I  replied. 

He  went  on  :  "To-night  I  wish  to  talk  with  you  about  something  I 
forgot  to  tell  you." 

I  had  some  time  before,  from  his  dictation,  written  out  his  history  in 
a  blank  memorandum  book  I  had  always  carried  with  me  When  night 
came,  I  took  my  seat  by  him,  and,  taking  my  hand  in  his,  he  began  to 
tell  me  his  last  wishes.  I  could  not  speak.  My  heart  was  Loo  full  for 
me  to  utter  a  word.  We  were  in  the  heart  of  the  grand  South  Ameri- 
can mountains,  the  land  of  romance,  of  beauty,  and  of  grandeur.  No 
kindred  human  beings  were  within  miles  on  miles  of  us.  The  mount- 
ain peaks  rose  up,  snow-capped,  to  heaven  beyond  us,  and  below  us 
were  ravines,  and  crevices,  and  plateaus,  covered  with  rich  tropical  veg- 
etation, shining  in  colors  of  brilliant  flowers,  while  birds  of  all  hues  of 
plumage,  and  animals  of  rare  species  made  the  only  life  besides  our  own 
around  us.  Here,  in  a  rude  house,  built  of  uneven  and  rugged  rocks 
that  had  had  no  human  hewer,  and  surrounded  by  the  rude  conveniences 
which  necessity  had  invented,  was  I,  Roger  Charles  Tichborne,  listen- 
ing, with  a  breaking  heart,  to  the  last  words  of  the  only  man  I  acknowl- 
edged in  the  world  as  a  true  and  an  honest  friend. 

"  You  have  my  story,"  he  said.  "  You  can  use  it  as  you  see  fit.  It 
will  make  no  difference  to  anybody  but  yourself,  for  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  another  in  the  world  who  cares  a  jot  whether  I  am  dead  or  alive, 
or  where  or  how  I  die.  You  can  not  dig  my  grave.  You  can  not  dig 
a  grave  for  me  here,  for  there  is  nothing  but  rock  and  mountain.  But 
when  you  are  sure  I  ar»  dead,  it  is  my  wish  that  you  seal  my  remains  in 
this  rude  stone  hut  where  I  am  lying,  where  the  beasts  of  the  forest  can 
not  reach  me,  and  leave  me  to  sleep  in  perfect  peace."  It  had  grown 
impossible  forme  to  master  my  emotion.  He  continued:  "There  is 
some  money  in  my  belt ;  take  it  for  your  own  use.  One  thing  more," 
he  said,  "and  I  am  done,  for  I  feel  that  I  can  sleep.  Carlos,  you  have 
not  treated  me  fairly  in  the  matter  of  yourself.  You  have  evaded  every 
question  1  have  asked  you.  Surely  you  have  committed  no  great  crime, 
no  murder,  no  great  theft,  that  you  should  conceal  it  from  me?" 

I  answered  :  "No,  Charlie,  I  have  wronged  no  person  in  word  or 
deed. "  * 

"  That  is  well,  Carlos,"  he  said,  and  he  fell  softly  asleep,  and  slept, 
with  intervals  of  waking,  until  morning, 

All  through  that  dreary  night  I  sat  and  watched  by  him,  as  I  had 
done  many. and  many  a  time  before  during  his  fever.  I  rose  up  fre- 
quently and  quenched  his  thirst  with  the  cream  of  tartar  he  had  put  in 
his  medicine  chest.  And  as  the  dawn  approached,  his  words  kept 
haunting  me  that  he  would  die  at  sunrise.  How  terribly  I  dreaded  the 
nearing  morning.  But  it  came,  and  with  its  first  flush  my  heart  felt  as 
if  it  would  break  outright.  I  was  about  to  lose  the  only  man  who,  in 
my  weary  life  of  trouble,  had  been  my  sincere  friend — the  only  soul 
which  seemed  to  have  knit  itself  to  mine,  and  become  a  part  of  me. 
And  here,  away  from  all  human  kindness  or  sympathy,  he  was  to  be 
torn  from  me.  But  my  prayers  and  tears  could  not  keep  back  the 
breaking  dawn  ;  and  when  the  sun  rose,  and  lit  up  the  eastern  peaks 
of  the  mountains,  and  sent  its  shafts  of  light  down  into  the  gorges  ; 
when  the  birds  began  to  rouse  the  valleys  and  ravines  into  life,  he 
awoke,  took  my  hand  in  his  weak,  convulsive  grasp,  murmured  "  Fare- 
well," and  died.  Here,  from  God's  nature  in  its  grandest  aspect,  that 
great  and  noble  soul  left  the  frail  frame  that  held  it  prisoner,  and  winged 
its  flight  up  to  nature's  God. 

Sleep  on,  my  more  than  friend  and  brother.  There  is  no  artist  hand 
to  carve  out  your  virtues  in  bold  relief.  But  Nature,  in  her  mood,  will 
permit  these  silent  rocks  to  be  your  monument.     Farewell  ! 

I  obeyed  his  instructions  to  the  letter,  and  after  lingering  around  the 
place  1  scarce  could  leave,  for  five  days,  I  turned  my  steps  away,  and 
left  in  that  rude  mausoleum,  the  stones  of  which  were  hewn  by  God  him- 
self, the  last  earthly  remains  of  Charles  Ogden  Ferris. 


He  Goes  to  New  Granada,  and  Meets  Von   Humboldt. 

Estimating  the  distance  my  comrade  and  I  had  wandered,  I  judged 
that  I  was  nearer  the  Caribbean  Sea  than  the  Pacific  Ocean  ;  and  when 
I  started  once  more  on  my  journey  I  traveled  due  north  by  the  com- 
pass. It  was  then  some  time  in  February,  1856.  As  I  went  on  I  came 
to  a  deep  ravine,  through  which  I  made  my  way  for  some  days,  until  at 
last  I  came  to  a  frequented  road.  On  this  road  I  met  some  natives, 
who  were  coming  from  Cartagena,  bound  for  Bogota.  I  made  inqui- 
ries of  them  touching  the  route,  and  they  informed  me  that  if  I  fol- 
lowed this  road  I  would  reach  the  head  waters  of  the  Magdalena  River, 
and  by  keeping  along  the  river  I  would  find  myself  at  Barranquilla,  a 
city  in  New  Granada.  I  followed  their  instructions,  and  I  arrived  at 
Barranquilla  on  the  morning  of  the  28th  of  April,  1856.  Here  I  met 
and  conversed  with  Baron  Alexander  von  Humboldt.  He  told  me 
all  about  his  explorations  in  South  America,  and  questioned  me 
about  my  travels.  1  informed  him  of  the  journey  I  had  made,  but  1 
had  to  produce  my  diary  to  satisfy  him  that  I  was  telling  the  truth.  He 
was  greatly  surprised,  and  seemed  to  think  that  although  such  a  journey 
was  easy  for  a  Humboldt,  it  was  impossible  for  ?/teto  have  accomplished 
it.  Indeed,  he  showed  a  strong  spirit  of  jealousy  toward  me.  He  asked 
me  what  I  intended  to  do  in  New  Granada.  1  told  him  I  was  anxious 
to  get  out  of  the  country,  and  that  1  had  come  to  Barranquilla  to  find 
some  means  of  leaving  it.  He  then  said  he  expected  a  vessel  from  Santa 
Martha  in  a  few  days  ;  that  she  would  call  in  atSabanilla,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Magdalena  River,  and  that  as  he  had  a  large  collection  of  cu- 
riosities, etc.,  to  send  home  by  her.  he  would  go  down  the  river  in  a 
boat  with  some  of  the  natives.  He  told  me  I  might  go  with  him,  and 
added  that  he  would  let  me  know  when  the  vessel  arrived.  This  he 
did  in  a  few  days,  and  I  found  the  vessel  to  be  the  bark  Restless  of  New 
York,  bound  to  New  York. 

1  had  introduced  myself  to  Baron  von  Humboldt  as  Charles  O.  Fer- 
ris. 1  mention  this,  as  he  may  have  noted  something  of  me  in  his 
diary,  and  if  so,  the  dates  should  be  between  the  28th  of  April  and  the 
14th  of  May,  1856.  The  baron  introduced  me  to  the  captain,  who 
asked  me  if  I  wished  to  pay  my  passage  or  work  it  to  New  York.  I 
told  him  that  I  was  willing  to  work,  if  agreeable  to  him,  although  I  had 
sufficient  money  to  pay  my  passage.  He  was  agreeable  that  I  should 
work  it,  as  he  was  short-handed,  and  so  I  took  my  place  in  the  crew. 
He  said  he  would  make  the  passage  in  fourteen  days,  which  he  did. 
We  sailed  from  Sabanilla  on  the  14th  of  May.  I  think  that  Baron  von 
Humboldt  was  pleased  when  I  left  South  America.  For  what  reason  I 
do  not  know. 


He  Arrives  in  North  America. 
On  the  28th  of  May  we  dropped  anchor  in  New  York  harbor.  This 
was  my  first  visit  to  North  America.  The  Restless  went  into  dock  on 
the  Brooklyn  side,  near  the  Fulton  ferry,  and  discharged  her  cargo, 
which  consisted  of  coffee,  hides,  and  dyewoods.  I  think  that  the  entry 
of  the  vessel,  and  myself  under  the  assumed  name  of  Charles  O.  Fer- 
ris, can  be  found  in  the  New  York  Custom  House  without  any  trouble. 
Before  my  comrade  Charlie  died  he  gave  me  instructions,  if  I  ever 
reached  New  York,  to  go  to  Brooklyn,  to  the  foot  of  Pearl  Street,  on 
the  East  River,  and  I  would  find,  by  inquiring,  a  turpentine  and  rosin 
manufactory.  There  I  was  to  ask  for  two  young  men  named  Williams, 
the  eldest  Moses,  and  the  youngest  Aaron,  who  had  known  him  from 
his  boyhood.  I  had  promised  the  mate  of  the  Restless  that  I  would  re- 
main by  the  vessel,  and  help  him  to  keep  her  clean  during  her  stay  at 
the  Brooklyn  wharf.  As  soon  as  my  work  there  was  done,  I  sought  out 
the  turpentine  and  rosin  yard.     Let  me  recall  the  fact  that  Charlie  and 


I  were  very  much  alike  in  appearance,  so  much  so  that  in  Callao  I  was 
sometimes  taken  for  his  brother.  I  found  out  Moses  and  Aaron  Wil- 
liams. I  had  no  intention  of  calling  myself  Ferris  ;  but  on  entering 
the  yard  where  the  two  men  were  at  work,  Moses  sampling  the  rosin, 
and  Aaron  coopering  the  barrels,  Moses,  who  had  been  at  sea  with  my 
dead  friend,  came  directly  to  me  with  an  exclamation  of  surprise.  Tak- 
ing hold  of  both  my  hands,  he  cried  :  ' '  Why,  Charlie,  how  do  you  do  ? 
and  where  have  you  come  from  ?  "  I  was  astounded  to  find  that  the 
likeness  between  us  was  so  strong.  I  scarcely  knew  what  to  say  or  do. 
I  imagined  for  a  moment  that  it  was  a  joke,  but  Moses  Williams  gave 
me  no  opportunity  for  explanation  ;  he  kept  talking  rapidly  all  the  time, 
and  introduced  me  to  some  friends  who  came  in  as  his  "  comrade  and 
friend,  Charlie  Ferris."  I  intended  to  seek  out  Charlie's  friends,  and 
tell  them  of  his  death,  but  before  I  knew  it  I  was  committed  to  an  im- 
posture, and  had  actually  became  Charles  Ogden  Ferris.  Moses  called 
to  his  brother  :  "  Come  and  see  Charlie  Ferris."  Aaron  Williams  came 
close  up  and  looked  at  me  carefully,  shook  his  head  doubtfully,  and 
finally  said  :  "  I'm  d — d  if  that  is  Charlie  Ferris."  He  made  this  re- 
mark so  comically  that  I  laughed. 

Moses  Williams  kept  talking  to  me  all  the  time,  told  me  he  was  mar- 
ried, and  invited  me  to  go  to  his  house  to  tea,  after  which  he  would 
take  me  over  to  my  (Charlie's)  mother.  She  had  taken  a  second  hus- 
band— Charles  T.  Brown,  Mrs.  Brown  was  a  little  demented  ;  and  Mr. 
Brown's  mother,  who  was  an  old  lady  and  had  just  recovered  from  an 
attack  of  apoplexy,  could  not  see  well.  So  I  was  not  discovered  when 
Moses  Williams  said:  "  I  have  brought  your  Charlie  home  again." 
They  seemed  to  act  very  strangely  and  coldly  toward  a  son  just  re- 
turned after  a  long  absence  ;  but  I  remembered  Charlie's  words,  and  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  made  little  difference  whether  I  was  Char- 
lie Ferris  or  not.  There  was  nobody  to  dispute  my  claim.  Circum- 
stances were  weaving  a  web  around  me  from  which  1  found  it  impossi- 
ble to  extricate  myself.  Sometimes  Mrs.  Brown,  when  alone  with  me, 
would  tell  me  I  was  not  her  son  Charles.  I  have  often  answered  her  : 
"  If  I  am  not  your  son,  whose  son  am  I?"  My  excuse  for  alt  this  is, 
that  I  wished  to  conceal  my  identity,  and  this  was  a  way  suggested  by 
circumstances  as  good  for  my  purpose  as  any ;  although  I  did  not  mean 
to  take  any  advantage  other  than  the  advantage  of  secrecy. 


He  Marries,  Goes  to  Sea,  and  Enlists. 

The  first  evening  I  went  to  Moses  Williams's  house  he  introduced  me 
to  his  eldest  sister,  Eliza,  whom  I  married  in  the  following  spring.  After 
my  travels,  the  sea  offered  the  best  occupation  for  me,  and  I  adopted  it. 
My  first  voyage  was  in  the  American  bark  Telegraph,  Arthur  Giles, 
master,  to  Cronstadt,  Russia,  in  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  sailing  in  August, 
1856,  and  returning  in  December  of  the  same  year.  I  remained  in 
Brooklyn  until  the  spring,  marrying  Eliza  I.  Williams  on  the  22d  of 
March,  1857.  This  was  an  unfortunate  marriage  for  me,  and  being  un- 
happy with  my  wife,  I  went  to  sea  again.  I  found  the  bark  Restless 
again  loading  for  Santa  Martha  and  Sabanilla,  and,  under  a  different 
captain,  I  sailed  in  her.  But  the  yellow  fever  was  raging  all  along  the 
coasi,  and  we  returned  to  New  York.  For  a  year  or  more  thereafter  I 
was  engaged  in  C.  &  R.  Pollion's  shipyard  in  Brooklyn.  Trade  be- 
coming dull,  I  was  discharged  with  some  others  ;  and  then  I  went  to 
Savannah,  Georgia  ;  and  thence  to  Glasgow,  Scotland,  in  the  American 
bark  Hope,  returning  via  Savannah  to  Brooklyn.  This  was  in  i860.  I 
was  again  engaged  in  Pollion's  shipyard,  and  afterward  I  entered  the 
Brooklyn  Navy  Yard. 

When  President  Lincoln  called  for  seventy-five  thousand  men,  about 
April  15,  1S61,  I,  likemany  others,  threw  down  my  tools  and  rushed  to 
offer  myself  as  one  or  the  defenders  of  my  adopted  flag.  I  went  out 
with  the  13th  Regiment  of  Brooklyn  N.  Y.  S.  N.  G.,  commanded  by 
Colonel  A.  Smith,  and  returned  in  August,  1861 — an  absence  of  three 
months  and  ten  days.  I  then  tried  to  procure  a  commission  in  some 
regiment,  but  I  was  not  sufficiently  known,  nor  had  I  sufficient  influ- 
ence. Failing  to  procure  one  in  New  York,  I  went  to  Wisconsin. 
There  I  met  Mr.  David  S.  Wittam,  a  lawyer  of  Baraboo,  Sauk  County, 
State  of  Wisconsin,  who  informed  me  that  Governor  William  A.  Bar- 
stow  was  organizing  the  Third  Wisconsin  Cavalry,  and  that  he  (Wittam) 
had  been  commissioned  as  captain.  If  I  would  assist  him  to  raise  a 
squadron  he  would,  he  said,  obtain  a  lieutenancy  tor  me.  I  accepted 
his  proposition,  succeeded,  and  was  presented  with  a  second  lieutenant's 
commission.  We  were  ordered  to  report  at  Janesville,  Wisconsin,  the 
regimental  headquarters.  I  was  mustered  in  in  November,  1861,  com- 
missioned in  December,  and  mustered  out  in  April,  1862,  under  the 
name  of  Charles  Ogden  Ferris. 

He  is  Recognized. 

That  my  sudden  renunciation  of  my  commission  must  have  surprised 
and  disgusted  Captain  Wittam  I  can  believe;  but  I  had  reasons  which 
will,  I  hope,  justify  me.  I  had  for  some  time  recurred  but  little  to  my 
home  troubles,  or  the  reason  for  my  beingan  outcast  in  America.  They 
were  recalled  to  me  most  unpleasantly.  Some  three  weeks  before  the 
regiment  left  the  State,  I  was  busy  instructing  our  squadron  in  the  use 
of  the  sabre  dismounted.  We  had  not  then  received  our  horses.  While 
I  was  engrossed  in  my  duties,  a  loud  voice  behind  me  called  out  sud- 
denly :  "Why.  Roger  Tichborne,  you  have  the  best  instructed  com- 
pany in  the  regiment !"  I  was  paralyzed  for  a  moment,  but  without 
pausing  a  single  instant  to  consider  my  position,  or  remember  where  I 
was,  I  turned,  and  was  struck  as  if  by  a  shot.  There  stood  Jules  Ber- 
raut,  my  old  servant,  who  had  left  me  to  die  in  the  wilds  of  South 
America.  1  recovered  mvself  immediately,  and  said  :  "  Who  are  you 
addressing,  sir?"  "  You,  sir,"  he  calmly  replied,  saluting  mea  la  mil- 
itaire.  "  You  are  mistaken,  sir,"  I  said,  and  faced  my  command.  1 
saw  by  his  uniform  that  he  was  a  private  in  one  of  the  companies  of  the 
same  regiment.  This  disturbed  me  much,  and  my  disquiet  was  in- 
creased by  several  attempts  he  made  to  speak  to  me.  I  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  him,  and  did  not  recognize  him.  Once,  when  I  was  officer  and 
he  was  one  of  the  guard,  he  tried  hard  to  get  an  apportunity  to  address 
me  ;  and  once,  when  I  was  called  outside  the  guard-house  by  the  ser- 
geant of  the  guard,  this  Jules  Berraut  stepped  up  tome,  saying  :  "I  be- 
lieve there  is  a  just  God,  and  I  know  it.  Do  not  ask  me  any  ques- 
tions." I  turned  away  in  disgust.  He  evidently  had  spoken  of  me  to 
others,  for  on  one  occasion  two  privates  belonging  to  the  regiment  ac- 
costed me,  and  told  me  that  they  used  to  live  in  the  village  of  Cheriton, 
adjoining  Tichborne,  in  Hampshire,  England,  and  that  they  knew  me 
when  1  followed  the  hounds.  I  knew  what  they  meant.  They  had  ref- 
erence to  the  Hampshire  Coursing  Club,  of  which  I  was  a  member, 
and  I  attended  the  meets  a  few  times.  When  they  found  they  could 
make  no  impression  upon  me,  they  left  me  much  chagrined.  I  did  not 
like  Jules  Berraut  being  so  near  me,  especially  as  he  was,  like  myself, 
under  an  assumed  name. 

At  last  the  persecution  came  in  a  new  and  more  dangerous  form.  The 
command  and  myself  were  quartered  at  a  hotel  in  Janesville  until  our 
quarters  could  be  got  ready.  At  this  hotel  I  was  introduced  to  a  young 
lady  named  Sophronia  Zabriskie,  who,  I  was  informed,  was  of  Polish 
extraction.  Some  few  days  after  the  affair  with  Berraut  this  ladv  ac- 
costed me  one  evening,  saying  :  "  Lieutenant,  I  am  going  away  for  a 
short  time.  Wilt  you  allow  me  to  have  a  letter  addressed  to  you,  and 
when  you  receive  it  will  you  please  direct  it  according  to  the  instructions 
that  you  will  find  inside  the  first  envelope?"  Not  stopping  to  think,  I 
consented.  But  consideration  of  this  request  raised  in  my  mind  a  suspi- 
cion that  this  was  a  trap.  Miss  Sophronia  Zabriskie  evidently  wanted  my 
handwriting  or  my  autograph  for  some  particular  purpose,  and  I  made 
up  my  mind  she  should  have  neither.  The  letter  came,  and  I  took  it 
to  a  brother  officer,  who  followed  the  lady's  instructions.  I  felt  con- 
vinced that  Jules  Berraut  had  been  on  my  track  for  some  time  ;  that  he 
had  engaged  this  lady  and  others  to  watch  my  movements,  and  that  to 
remain  in  the  army  was  to  place  myself  at  the  mercy  of  a  band  of 
assassins  who  sought  my  life. 

He  Enlist-  in  the  Navy,  then  in  the  Army  Again. 
I  left  the  army  and  returned  to  New  York,  where  I  at  once  enlisted 
in  ttie  navy  as  able  seaman,  hoping  to  be  safe  there.  I  was  sent  on  to 
Baltimore  to  join  the  United  States  gunboat  Flag,  under  the  command 
of  Captain  James  H.  Strong,  and  thence  we  were  ordered  to  the  block- 
ade off  Charleston.  S.  C.  But  still  I  was  followed  by  persecutors.  I 
had  been  in  the  Fla*  but  a  short  lime  when  a  letter  or  letters  came  to 
Captain  Strong,  requesting  him  to  discharge  me.  I  was  not  permitted 
to  peruse  these  letters,  but  I  learned  their  purport  from  one  of  the  ex- 
ecutive officers  ;  and  probably  Captain,  now  Admiral,  Strong  remembers 
the  circumstance.     I  write  this  to  show  how  relentlessly  this  persecution 


pursued  me.  I  am  not  superstitious,  but  I  sometimes  think  it  possible 
that  my  great  grandmother  Mabella's  curse  hangs  over  me,  a  subject  I 
will  write  about  in  my  next  narrative. 

I  returned  from  the  blockade  in  1864,  and  worn  out  in  mind  and 
body  with  this  struggle  against  fate,  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment  I  de- 
cided to  go  home.  I  joined  the  packet  ship  Patrick  Henry,  one  of 
the  London  line,  as  able  seaman,  bound  for  London,  England",  in  June, 
1864.  -  But  when  I  arrived  there  I  found  myself  face  to  face  with  my 
solemn  oath.  I  had  taken  a  sacred  vow  before  my  God,  and  was  I  to 
break  it?  I  reflected  long  and  deeply,  and  1  came  to  the  decision  that 
come  what  might,  be  my  fate  as  hard  as  Heaven  could  make  it,  I  would 
keep  my  voluntary  promise  to  the  great  God. 

I  returned  to  New  York  in  the  packet  ship  American  Eagle  as  an 
able  seaman,  having  been  in  England  without  revealing  myself  to  my 
relatives  or  friends.  1  went  to  work  on  the  Erie  Basin  elevator  at 
Buffalo  for  some  time,  thence  I  returned  to  New  York  ;  and  thence  1 
went  to  do  some  contract  work  on  the  Saginaw  City  Railroad,  Michigan. 
After  this  was  finished,  about  the  12th  of  [anuary,  1865,  I  returned  to 
Brooklyn,  where  my  wife  was  very  ill  with  consumption.  I  remained 
with  her  until  she  died,  on  the  3d  of  February,  1865.  Then  I  enlisted 
in  New  York  as  a  private  in  the  army  under  the  name  of  Charles  Curtis, 
Bay  Chaleur,  Lower  Canada. 

I  expected  that  I  should  be  sent  direct  to  the  front,  where  I  hoped 
to  win  glory  or  die  for  my  adopted  country.  But  I  was  first  sent  to 
Heart's  Island,  up  the  East  River,  near  the  entrance  to  Long  Island 
Sound.  At  last  my  request  was  complied  with,  and  I  was  sent  to  the 
front.  I  changed  my  name  and  my  appearance  as  much  as  I  could  to 
avoid  recognition,  in  case  I  should  meet  Juies  Berraut  again.  I  was 
sent  with  a  detachment  to  City  Point,  Virginia,  and  from  there  to  the 
106th  Regiment,  Company  F,  New  York  Volunteers,  Sixth  Army 
Corps,  which  was  encamped  on  the  left  of  the  line  and  to  the  left  of 
Petersburg.  It  was  then  the  end  of  February,  1865.  The  only  com- 
missioned officer  and  the  one  in  command  of  Company  F,  was  a  first 
lieutenant,  Melvin  I.  Stearns  by  name,  now  practicing  medicine  in 
Atlantic,  State  of  Iowa.  The  morning  after  my  arrival  he  examined 
me  to  ascertain  if  1  was  sufficiently  versed  in  the  manual  of  arms,  and, 
finding  I  was,  he  had  me  detailed  for  picket  and  kept  constantly  on 
duty. 

At  nine  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  the  1st  of  April,  1865.  our  com- 
mand was  ordered  out.  We  had  shifted  our  quarters  during  the  day  ; 
and,  after  a  little  delay,  we  took  a  position  to  the  left  of  some  rising 
ground,  close  to  our  picket  line,  and  in  front  of  a  Confederate  battery. 
The  picket  fires  were  ordered  to  be  put  out,  and  the  pickets  commenced 
firing,  which  was  kept  up  unceasingly  during  the  night.  Just  as  day 
was  breaking  we  were  ordered  to  the  picket  line,  where  we  remained 
long  enough  to  give  one  cheer.  Then  we  made  a  charge  at  double- 
quick  across  the  plateau  in  our  front  for  the  battery.  It  was  the  fortune 
of  war  that  I  was  wounded,  and  through  loss  of  blood,  in  the  long  de- 
lay before  I  was  attended  to,  I  became  delirious.  Here  again  is  a  blank 
in  my  life.  I  did  not  recover  consciousness  till  the  last  of  the  month  of 
August,  1865. 

He  Comes  to  California. 
In  1865,  I  married  my  present  wife,  and  concluding  to  make  a  fresh 
start  in  life,  we  came  to  California,  arriving  in  San  Francisco  in  April, 

1866.  I  remained  in  San  Francisco  a  short  time,  and  then  went  up  to 
Suisun,  Solano  County,  where  I  was  employed  by  A.  P.  Tackson  up  to 

1867.  Thence  I  went  to  Vallejo,  where  I  was  taken  into  the  Navy  Yard. 
While  there  I  organized  the  Frisbie  Guard,  creating  a  good  deal  of  jeal- 
ousy in  military  circles  in  San  Francisco.  I  was  afterwards  mustered 
into  Farragut  Post,  No.  12,  G.  A.  R. ,  and  elected  chaplain  of  the  post. 
In  1869  I  was  mustered  into  the  National  Guard  of  the  State,  and  com- 
missioned captain.  Later  I  was  elected  S.  V.  P.  C.  of  Farragut  Post, 
No.  i2.  G.  A.  R.  I  left  Vallejo  on  November  20,  1870,  and  came  to 
San  Francisco,  where  I  found  employment  in  a  furniture  store.  In 
1872  I  went  into  Preston  Woods's  fruit  store,  No.  4  Fourth  street,  and 
remained  there  till  June,  1873.  I  then  removed  toSanDiego,  where  1  was 
engaged  at  Ballast  Point  for  the  United  States  Government,  and  I  also 
did  some  boating  on  the  bay.  In  1874  I  settled  on  government  land 
twenty-four  miles  from  San  Diego,  but  after  about  a  year  I  returned  to 
boating  in  the  bay.  In  1S76  I  moved  my  family  to  Roseville,  down  the 
bay,  and  shortly  afterwards  I  sold  my  boats,  and  was  employed  by 
Lieutenant  Philip  Read,  of  the  United  States  Signal  Service  and  Mili- 
tary Telegraph  Department  at  San  Diego.  In  1878  I  served  under 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Charles  A.  Booth,  United  States  Telegraph,  at  San 
Diego.  Next  year  I  went  to  Washington  to  endeavor  to  get  my  pen- 
sion, but  was  disappointed,  and  1  returned  in  1880.  I  went  to  San 
Diego  in  June,  1873,  because  in  a  large  city  I  was  in  constant  fear  of 
recognition  ;  because  I  was  determined  to  bring  up  a  family  in  defiance 
of  all  the  schemers  in  England,  and  because  in  San  Diego  I  felt  in  no 
danger  of  assassination. 

I  sincerely  hope  my  readers  will  distinctly  understand  that  I  do 
not  wish  subscriptions  of  any  kind  to  assist  me  to  prove  my  identity.  I 
do  not  desire  that  my  family  affairs  should  be  made  public  to  the  world  ; 
and  in  writing  this  sketch  of  my  eventful  life,  I  have  carefully  avoided 
committing  to  paper  those  matters  which  pertain  to  my  private  relations 
in  England.  My  vow  has  expired,  and  I  now  declare  my  iniention  to 
visit  England,  and  claim  the  rank,  title,  property,  and  rights  of  Sir 
Roger  Charles  Tichborne,  Baronet,  of  Tichborne. 


SOME    OF  TICHBORNE'S    LETTERS. 

Herewith  are  a  number  of  letters  written  by  the  claimant 
to  General  Barnes.  There  is  much  in  them  that  is  of  no 
significance  ;  there  is  much  in  them  that  is.  The  peculiarly 
vindictive  feeling  toward  his  aunt  seems  to  be  the  master 
motive.  We  have  preserved  the  peculiar  spelling,  etc.,  in 
these  letters  ;  they  are  printed  verbatim  : 

San  Diego,  Cal.,  Mai  the  13,  1SS1.—  General  Barnes— My  Dear 
Friend  :  According  to  promise,  I  write  this  Letter  to  you,  ami  .shall 
continue  to  write  to  you  weekly,  in  order  to  keep  you  informed  of 
my  progress  in  regards  to  my  naiTative.  I  am  carefully  peruseing 
the  trial  by  Morse.  As  I  read,  the  more  disgusted  I  become.  I  do 
solemnly  swear  to  the  Great  and  everlasting  God,  to  all  mankind, 
that  this  Book  containing  the  Tichborne  trial  is  one  mass  of  compli- 
cated falsehoods  as  regards  myself.  I  can  now  understand  how  Ar- 
thur Orton  obtained  so  much  information,  how  he  could  answer  some 
questions,  and  how  he  could  not  others.  He  undoubtedly  had  access 
to  my  correspondence  with  my  mother.  The  other  Book,  the  Me- 
moirs of  Westminster  Hall,  containing  a  partial  History  of  myself  and 
family,  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  production  of  Lady  Katherine  Doughty 
Tichborne,  a  fiend,  a  she-devil — one  who  would  resort  to  any  tiling  in 
order  to  gain  her  point,  I  am  well  aware  that  it  is  unmanly  in  me 
to  use  this  Language  against  the  departed.  My  Dear  Sir,  I  must 
and  will  vindicate  my  character,  and  also  my  mother's,  it  would 
be  impossible  for  me  to  live  in  this  world,  knowing  that  such  a  mass 
of  perjured  falsehoods  were  promulgated  over  the  world,  and  myself 
stand  idly  by  and  let  it  pass  for  truths,  now  that  I  am  a  free  man. 
I  will  yet  show  and  convince  you  and  all  the  world  that  I  am  truth- 
ful in  all  that  I  assert. 

I  am,  Sir,  with  much  respect,  your  Obediant  Servant, 

R.  C.  TlCHDOKNE. 

San  Diego,  Cal.,  May  21,  1SSL— General  Barnes -Dear  Sir: 
This  will  inform  you  that  I  am  transfering  to  papier  my  memory  of 
myself,  as  near  as  possible,  and  as  I  remember.  You  will  please  no- 
tice in  my  last  letter  to  you  I  inadvertently  wrote  Tichborne  to  my 
Aunt  Katherine  Doughty  name.  In  this  country  it  would  belong 
there.  I  do  not  remember  of  hearing  her  addressed  by  any  other  title 
than  Lady  Doughty.  As  soon  as  1  get  all  written  up,  as  you  in- 
structed me,  I  will  forward  my  manuscript  to  you  by  mail.  Please 
to  notice  the  enclosed  from  the  San  Francisco  Call.  One  more  eon- 
founded  Lie  added  to  the  list.  I  never  gave  my  photograph  to  any 
person  at  the  time  mentioned.  If  I  did,  then  this  person  lies  in  re- 
gards to  my  writing  to  him  from  Rio  do  Janeiro.  This  man  comes 
forward  and  says  he  received  a  letter  from  me  in  Juin.  Captain 
Oats  testimony  makes  me  to  sail  from  Rio  in  the  ship  .'•'■■"  mi  the 
20th  Avril,  1S54.  Now,  between  the  Great  God.  yn 
all  mankind,  I  Solemnly  Swear  that  in  all  my  life  1  1 
Port  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.    Please  to  hold  all  the  i1 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


send  you.  I  also  enclose  you  a  map,  as  near  as  I  recollect,  of  South 
ern  England,  showing  Upton  Knoyle,  Tichborne  Village,  Tichborne 
Park,  and  the  Surroundings.  It  is  roughly  drawn,  but  I  think  you 
will  understand  it.  I  think  next  week  I  will  have  my  manuscript 
ready  to  send  to  you. 

I  am,  Sir,  with  much  respects,  your  Very  Humble  Servant, 

K.  C.  Tichborne. 

San  1)iego,  Cal.,  Mai  le  26, 1881.—  General  "W.  H.  L.  Barnes 
Dear  Sir  :  Will  you  please  to  inform  me  at  your  earliest  convenience 
if  you  have  received  any  lettres  from  me,  if  so,  how  many.  Owing 
to  irregularities  in  this  Post  Office,  and  moi  hand  writing  well  know 
to  the  employees,  it  is  a  hard  matter  for  me  to  send  or  receive  any 
mail         I  am  with  much  respects  your  very  humble  servant, 

E.    C.    TlCHBOHNE. 

P.  S. — Pleas  to  send  communication  through  Wells   &   Fargos. 
How  shall  I  send  moi  notes  and  those  books  ?  P*.  C.  T. 


San  Diego,  Cal.,  May  27th,  1881.— General  Barnes— My  Dear 
Sir  :  The  situation  that  I  am  placed  in,  and  the  circumstances  that 
surrounds  me,  and  the  explanations  that  is  required  of  me,  In  order 
to  induce  you  and  the  world  at  large  to  believe  and  put  confidence  in 
my  assertions,  Is  in  my  mind  reasons  sufficient  to  form  an  apology 
for  writing  this  Lettre  to  you.  In  my  narrative  of  which  you  took 
the  trouble  to  devote  your  valuable  time  to  peruse,  you  undoubt- 
edly could  find  only  glimpses  of  my  reasons  for  my  actions.  As  I 
have  stated,  and  I  repeat  again,  that  there  is  affairs  of  a  private  na- 
ture that  I  do  not  wish  to  have  promulgated  all  over  the  world  per- 
taining to  my  family.  If  I  was  as  vindictive  and  possessed  of  as  big 
a  devil  as  Lad}'  Doughty  has  been  while  she  was  in  this  life  under 
the  cloak  of  religion,  1  undoubtedly  would  strain  every  point  to 
blacken  every  character  in  my  family.  In  the  book  entitled  Me- 
moirs of  Westminster  Hall,  a  book  in  my  mind  published  and  circu- 
lated through  the  instrumentality  of  Lady  Doughty  to  confirm  the 
most  perjured  affirmations  that  ever  came  from  human  lips,  circu- 
lated in  order  to  make  her  appear  a  paragon  of  religion  and  truth, 
and  to  carry  out  her  long  desired  wishes.  I  have  stated  heretofore 
that  I  know  it  is  unmanly  in  me  to  attack  or  to  speak  ill  of  the  de- 
parted. I  ask  in  all  candour  what  other  resources  have  I  ?  This 
person  slandered  me  most  terribly  while  living,  and  not  content  with 
that,  she  has  left  her  slanderous  assertions  behind  her  as  established 
truths.  I  can  assure  you  it  makes  my  very  soul  sick  to  look  back 
over  the  past.  Things  of  momentous  question  seem  to  rise  before 
my  vision  and  to  drown  into  oblivion  all  my  former  remembrance  of 
every  day  life.  The  young  gentleman  in  your  Office  asked  me  this 
question,  What  I  expected  to  gain  by  the  publication  of  my  narra- 
tive ? — that  it  proved  nothing  and  most  any  person  could  write  a  bet- 
ter narrative.  I  will  admit  all  that,  still  they  would  not  be  Roger 
Tichborne.  It  has  always  been  my  point  in  life  when  I  found  a 
cause  to  find  the  effect,  and  vice  versa.  Now  I  maintain  that  a  good 
Lawyer  makes  a  good  Judge,  and  vice  versa.  My  answer  to  him 
then  was,  to  gain  sympathy ;  and  permit  me  now  to  add  that  I  stand 
ready  to  go  before  the  greatest  tribunal  on  earth  and  swear  to  all  my 
assertions  in  regarde  to  myself.  As  fas  as  my  identity  is  concerned, 
there  will  not  I  anticipate  be  much  trouble  to  establish  it.  General, 
you  with  your  knowledge  of  the  world  must  certainly  know  that  I 
could  start  for  London  to-day,  or  to-morrow,  or  at  any  time  I  felt  so 
disposed,  But  to  go  there  without  sufficient  means  would  be  a  very 
unwise  act,  knowing  some  of  the  circumstances  that  has  arisen  since 
my  departure.  I  had  in  contemplation  when  I  went  to  Washington, 
if  I  had  received  my  pension  on  the  morning  of  1880,  to  go  direct  to 
Paris.  I  was  disappointed.  I  have  stated  in  my  narrative  that  I  do 
not  wish  contributions  of  any  kind  whatever.  I  still  maintain  it. 
Therefore  I  have  written  my  narrative,  hoping  thereby  to  raise  suf- 
ficient funds  to  enable  me  to  establish  my  rights.  In  conclusion,  I 
sincerely  hope  and  trust  that  you  will  understand  me,  that  it  is  not 
so  much  the  Estates  of  Tichborne  that  I  wish  to  own  and  control; 
this  is  my  inherited  right.  It  is  my  character  that  I  hold  more  sa- 
cred than  all  there  is  in  this  world.  If  you  could  only  see  as  I  see, 
If  you  only  knew  what  I  know,  If  you  had  suffered  what  I  have  suf- 
fered, Then  you  could  form  a  verdict.  I  think  Dr.  Keanally  missed 
the  main  point  in  not  having  Capt.  Oats  thorougly  examined.  I  will 
send  you  a  sketch  of  Tichborne  Park  and  Upton  as  I  remember 
them,  as  soon  as  I  can.  As  I  have  no  resources  I  am  compeled  to 
Rustle  to  obtain  means  to  support  my  family,  therefore  I  can  not  de- 
vote my  entire  time  to  writing.  Hoping  that  I  have  not  monopolized 
your  valuable  time  by  writing  this  lettre  to  you, 
_  Veuillez  agreer,  Monsieur,  l'expression  de  la  tres  haute  considera- 
tion de  votre  tres  humble  et  tres  obelssant  serviteur, 

R..  C.  Tichborne, 

San  Diego,  June  4,  1881.— My  Dear  Sir:  I  have  just  received 
your  Letter  of  May  the  30,  I  have  noted  the  contents.  Now,  my 
Dear  Sir,  I  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  understand  me  properly. 
When  I  came  to  you,  I  came  as  a  gentleman  ;  I  came  to  you  to  ask 
your  advice,  knowing  you  to  be  a  gentleman.  I  did  not  come  to  you 
as  an  impostor.  I  did  not  come  with  any  other  intention,  only  in 
sincerity  and  truth,  to  ask  you  about  publishing  my  Historic  I  do 
not  ask  you  nor  no  living  person  to  bear  any  of  my  burdon.  You, 
my  dear  sir,  have  your  whys  and  wherefores  for  every  action  in  your 
life,  and  so  I  think  every  person  has,  on  this  plea  permit  me  to  have 
mine.  You  certainly  must  have  read  some  of  the  infamous  reports 
that  has  been  circulated  about  my  Character,  and  these  published 
Statement  remain  to  day  as  truths.  I  send  you  a  copy  of  my  notes 
with  my  photograph,  to  investigate.  You  must  remember  that  I 
am  getting  along  in  years,  and  the  Estates  of  Tichborne  is  nothing 
in  comparison  to  my  Character,  And  that  I  am  as  much  of  a  Gentle- 
man to  day,  and  have  been,  as  I  ever  will  be,  if  I  owned  the  world. 
I  will  send  you  the  sketches  as  soon  as  I  can.  If  you  think  that  I 
am  content  at  San  Diego  you  think  wrong ;  my  first  move  will  be  to 
Paris,  to  find  whatever  relatives  or  acquaintances  I  may  have  there, 
then  across  to  London,  and  from  there  to  Brookwood,  and  around 
among  my  English  relatives.  It  is  my  belief  that  nearly  every  Eng- 
lishman in  the  Land  would  hang  me,  if  he  could,  on  the  Statements 
that  my  Aunt  has  left  behind  her.  This  woman  has  been  the  cause 
of  all  my  trouble.  You  will  have  on  the  reception  of  this  my  dis- 
criptive  list  and  my  photograph.  You  can  ascertain  if  I  have  been 
in  the  State's  prison.  I  think  I  have  suffered  sufficient  without  be- 
ing branded  a  convict.  I  am,  Sir,  with  much  respect,  your  Very 
humble  Servant.  R.  0.  Tichborne. 

San  Diego,  Cal.,  Juki  10,  1881.— General  Barnes— Dear  Sir  :  I 
received  your  note  of  the  first,  informing  me  of  the  Lettres  you  have 
received  from  me,  for  which  I  thank  you.  I  send  you  two  ground 
plans  of  Tichborne  Park.  No.  2  is  the  situation  as  near  as  I  can  re- 
member. No.  1 1  think  I  gave  to  M.  Gospord,  or  one  somewhat  like 
it ;  I  had  in  contemplation  of  building  at  some  future  time.  The 
wood  cut  looks  something  like  the  old  place,  as  I  can  recall  it.  I 
also  inclose  some  wood  cuts  of  carbineers.  The  Lone  one  represents 
the  Sixth  more  then  the  others.  Now,  General,  I  hope  you  will  ex- 
cuse me  for  my  ungentlemanly  Lettre  to  you.  My  excuse  is  :  those 
two  books  you  allowed  me  to  peruse  quite  disturbed  my  temper.  I 
can  assure  you  I  did  not  for  one  moment  think  that  such  a  mass  of 
perjury  had  gone  forth  against  me.  Lady  Doughty  did  not  leave  me 
a  glimmer  of  a  Character.  I  did  not,  nor  do  I,  deserve  this  severity. 
In  regard  to  the  Chilian  Vehicles,  please  to  call  them  Volantes  in 
place  of  Voloches. 

J'ai  l'honneur  d'etre,  Monsieur,  votre  tres  humble  et  tres  ob&s- 
sant  Serviteur,  R,  C.  Tichborne. 


SOME    NOTES    ON    THE    STORY. 
In  estimating  to  what  extent  this  narrative  goes  to  prove 
the  identity  of  the  writer  with   Roger  Charles  Tichborne,  it 
must  be  understood  that  the  new  claimant  to  the  Tichborne 
title  and  estates  acknowledges  complete  familiarity  with  the 
proceedings  in  the  great  Tichborne  trial,  and  with  all  the 
evidence  given  in  that  case.  Indeed,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
earlier  portion  of  the  story  bears  distinct  signs  of  having  . 
-  iten  from  a  memory  refreshed  by  the  facts  brought ' 


forward  in  both  the  chancery  suit  and  the  trial  at  the  bar  of 
Arthur  Orton.  So  far,  from  a  legal  standpoint,  it  can  have 
but  little  weight.  But  the  writer  has  placed  upon  paper  a 
straightforward  statement  ;  and  although  he  has  in  the  orig- 
inal document  indulged  in  severe  strictures  on  his  relatives, 
he  has  evidently  intended  to  leave  the  minor  details,  which 
are  the  only  means  .of  proving  his  identity,  for  a  later  story. 
Sufficient  of  his  digressive  attacks,  more  especially  on  Lady 
Katharine  Doughty,  have  been  left  in  the  above  to  show  that 
he  had  a  strong  vindictive  feeling  against  her  ;  and  it  seems 
certain  that  from  some  incidents  or  information  unrecorded 
—for  the  overheard  remarks  of  Lady  Doughty  are  not  suffi- 
cient cause — he  firmly  believed  his  relatives  were  anxious  to 
have  him  out  of  the  way,  so  that  they  could  retain  the  es- 
tate. The  very  fact  that  this  belief  increased  upon  him  until 
he  saw  assassins  at  every  corner,  and  that  he  gradually  be- 
came almost  a  monomaniac  on  the  point,  would  seem  to  be 
in  favor  of  his  claim.  In  arranging  his  story  in  a  readable 
form,  we  have  only  left  out  what  digressions  would  come 
more  naturally  here.  We  have  not  omitted  a  single  detail 
of  his  adventures  ;  and  to  show  to  what  minutiae  he  some- 
times goes,  we  have  preserved  some  uninteresting  incidents. 

In  the  middle  of  his  recital  he  suddenly  goes  off  at  a  tan- 
gent to  express  his  rage  at  the  story,  which  he  says  has  been 
trumped  up,  of  his  sailing  on  the  Bella;  and  he  gives  one 
pertinent  proof  of  its  impossibility.  He  states  that,  taking 
the  date  of  his  being  in  Valparaiso,  as  shown  in  his  letter, 
and  the  date  of  the  sailing  of  the  Bella  from  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
he  would  have  had  to  travel  at  the  rate  of  seventy-four  miles 
a  day,  across  an  unknown  and  mountainous  country,  to  have 
reached  the  latter  place  in  time  for  the  sailing  of  that  vessel. 
Besides,  he  grows  indignant  over  Captain  Oates's  story,  which 
was  that  a  young  Englishman  came  on  board,  calling  him- 
self Tichborne,  and  asked  for  a  passage  to  Kingston,  prom- 
ising to  pay  when  he  arrived  ;  that  he.  Captain  Oates,  was 
consulted  by  the  captain  of  the  Bella,  and  that  they  decided 
to  test  him  ;  that  they  found  him  a  gentleman,  and  evidently 
telling  the  truth,  and  that  they  agreed  to  give  him  a  passage; 
but  inasmuch  as  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  passport,  on  ac- 
count of  runaway  slaves  and  convicts  escaping  from  Brazil, 
and  this  Tichborne  had  none,  they  hid  him  out  of  sight  un- 
til the  officers  had  searched  the  vessel.  The  present  claim- 
ant contends,  very  reasonably,  that  this  could  not  have  hap- 
pened, because,  with  his  letters  and  documents,  he  could 
have  gone  either  to  the  English  or  French  consul  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  and  arranged  everything.  He  suggests  that  the 
young  Englishman  was  some  impostor  who  knew  of  his  be- 
ing in  South  America,  and  took  advantage  of  that  knowledge 
to  get  a  passage  to  Kingston.  It  might  even  have  been  his  bete 
noirel  Jules  Berraut ;  but  he  discards  that  idea,  as  he  met 
Jules  Berraut  years  afterward,  though  tha*  proof  is  not  con- 
clusive that  it  was  not  Berraut. 

In  another  place  he  says  he  does  not  believe  that  his 
brother  Alfred's  marriage  was  voluntary,  and  that  it  must 
have  been  forced  upon  him  by  the  family.  But  if  this  nar- 
rative is  not  true,  he  has  laid  himself  open  to  easily  sub- 
stantiated contradiction,  and  in  nothing  more  conclusively 
than  in  the  statement  concerning  his  children.  On  the  3d 
of  November,  1865,  he  married  Maggie  I.  McCaughern,  a 
native  of  Falkirk,  Scotland,  his  present  wife,  by  whom  he 
has  five  children — Charles  T.  Tichborne,  born  September 
27,  1 867  ;  Lucy  Towneley  Tichborne,  born  January  29,  1 870  ; 
Sadie  Seymour  Tichborne,  born  April  17,  1872  ;  Elizabeth 
FeTicite*  Tichborne,  born  August  13, 1874  ;  Chauncey  Knowle 
Tichborne,  born  July  8,  1878.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the 
dates  given  above  in  some  instances  antedate  the  Tichborne 
trial,  and  as  proof  of  the  genuineness  of  his  name,  he  pro- 
duces certificates  of  the  births,  duly  registered. 

Even  if  this  story  had  been  suggested  by  the  published 
records  of  the  Tichborne  trial,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it 
has  a  marked,  earnest,  and  apparently  truthful  coherence. 
Where  all  certain  knowledge  of  Roger  Tichborne  ends,  the 
most  exciting  portion  of  this  tale  begins,  and  it  is  hard  to 
believe  that  a  man  could  study  up  from  a  record  of  evidence 
the  first  part  of  such  a  story,  and,  stopping  just  short  of  its 
end,  dovetail  into  it  such  a  marvelous  and  romantic  chain  of 
incidents  and  apparent  facts. 

Whether  he  be  Roger  Charles  Tichborne  or  not,  we  think 
our  readers  will  agree  with  us  in  saying  that  this  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  and  extraordinary  stories  ever  brought 
before  the  world. 


The  Examiner  is  hugely  funny  over  the  "  cowboys'  "  con- 
vention, and  is  dreadfully  sarcastic  upon  the  milkmen.  If 
Messrs.  Hearst,  Tevis,  Greathouse  &  Company  would  pro- 
cure each  for  himself  a  Jersey  cow,  milk  it  himself,  peddle 
the  milk,  and  not  water  it,  we  are  quite  confident  they  would 
do  as  much  good  and  less  harm  than  they  are  now  doing  by 
their  continued  sneers  at  every  man  engaged  in  an  honest 
employment.  The  Republican  convention  has  in  it  a  ma- 
jority of  most  excellent  citizens,  and  some  of  the  best  of 
them  follow  the  milk  industry.  Eliminate  from  the  Demo- 
cratic party  its  whisky-dealers  and  whisky-drinkers  and  the 
demagogue  politicians  who  use  them,  and  there  would  be  no 
Democratic  party  in  San  Francisco. 


Supervisor  Stetson  pays  a  handsome,  and  we  think  well- 
deserved  compliment  to  the  present  Superintendent  of 
Streets.  Between  the  working  of  the  new  Constitution  and 
the  seeming  regard  which  the  Superintendent  has  paid  to  the 
rights  of  real-estate  owners,  property  has  had  some  repose 
during  the  last  year.  A  Street  Department  run  by  a  dishon- 
est man  in  the  interest  of  street  contractors  is  a  terror  to  the 
owners  of  real  property.  Under  the  administration  of  the 
last  superintendent,  and  under  the  old  law,  unimproved  out- 
side property  was  not  worth  owning.  The  present  incum- 
bent, William  Patterson,  has  administered  his  office  honestly 
and  well     He  should  be  renominated  for  the  position. 


Certain  political  dreamers  who  revel  in  the  hope  that  both 
great  national  parties  are  to  be  knocked  into  demnition  bow- 
wows, and  upon  their  ruins  there  is  to  be  erected  a  great 
anti-corporation,  anti-monopoly  party,  with  Roscoe  Conk- 
ling  at  its  head  as  Presidential  candidate,  will  be  pained  to 
learn  that  the  great  iconoclast  of  corporations  has  quite 
recently  accepted  a  retainer  from  the  Manhattan  Elevated 
Railroad  Company  to  get  its  taxes  reduced.  This  is  the 
company  that  has  damaged  more  private  property  without 
compensation  than  any  other  in  America. 


BELLA'S    LETTER. 


The  Phelps  Reccptio?i  at  the  Navy    Yard— The  Hop  and  Promenade 

Concert  at  the  Hotel  del  Monte— Engagements  and   Marriages— 
Whereabouts  of  the  Society    World. 


Friday,  June  24,  18S1. — Commodore  and  Mrs.  Phelps 
gave  a  reception  at  the  Navy  Yard  on  Friday  night  last, 
which  proved  to  be  an  unusually  brilliant  and  delightful  af- 
fair. The  music  was  by  the  Pensacold's  band,  and  the  dan- 
cing took  place  in  the  chapel.  It  was  my  misfortune  only 
to  be  present  a  short  time,  so  I  am  unable  to  give  you  a  de- 
tailed description  of  the  affair.  I  stayed  long  enough,  how- 
ever, to  discover  that  the  party  was  a  very  agreeable  one, 
and  that  each  and  every  lady  was  elegantly  attired. 
Mrs.  Commodore  Phelps,  as  is  her  wont,  received  graciously 
and  gracefully,  and  was  assisted  by  her  daughters,  Mrs. 
Lieutenant  Mason  and  Mrs.  Lieutenant  Adams.  Mrs.  Phelps 
wore  a  handsome  black  silk,  trimmed  with  Chantilly  lace. 
Mrs.  Lieutenant  Mason  looked  queenly  in  a  perfectly- fitting 
new  dress,  made  by  Worth,  of  sky-blue  satin,  elaborately 
trimmed  with  satin  of  a  lighter  shade  and  point  lace,  with 
court  train  and  square-cut  corsage.  With  one  consent,  all 
of  the  ladies  present  pronounced  Mrs.  Mason's  suit  a  very 
superb  one.  Mrs.  Mason's  sister,  Mrs.  Lieutenant  Adams, 
wore  a  very  pretty  blue  crepe,  made  at  the  White  House  for 
this  occasion.  Mrs.  Eddy  and  her  daughter  Mary  were 
present,  the  handsome  widow  looking  extremely  fine  in  her 
suit  of  black  satin,  and  Miss  Eddy  in  a  dress  of  white  bro- 
caded satin.  Miss  Minnie  Mizner,  who  is  renowned  for  her 
superior  beauty  and  fascinating  manners,  came  down  from 
Benicia  to  grace  the  occasion  by  her  presence,  and,  as  usual, 
delightfully  held  her  own  with  the  many  knights  of  love 
who  dared  her  into  flirtation's  alluring  arena.  She  came, 
she  saw,  she  conquered — every  time;  and  don't  yon  forget 
it,  Mr.  Rae.  The  pronounced  beauty  of  the  evening,  and 
the  observed  of  all  observers,  was  Mrs.  Porter,  the  wife  of 
an  army  officer  now  stationed  at  Benicia.  She  has  a  most 
perfect  face  and  figure,  is  a  blonde,  and  is  simply  a  lovely 
looking  person.  The  ladies  all  spoke  of  her  in  terms  of  ad- 
miration. Mrs.  General  Stoneman  was  there,  and  was  gen- 
erally admired.  Mrs.  Captain  Forney,  from  Oakland,  Miss 
Kittie  Woods,  and  Miss  Georgie  Richards  of  San  Francisco, 
and  Miss  Herron  of  Vallejo,  gave  additional  charm  to  the 
occasion  by  their  presence.  /The  agreeable  Mrs.  Com- 
mander Boyd,  of  course,  lost  n*  time  in  making  it  sunny 
for  all  who  came  in  contact  with  her.  She  was  dressed 
in  a  white  brocaded  satin,  exquisitely  trimmed  with  pearl 
embroidery.  Refreshments  were  served  at  intervals  during 
the  evening,  and  a  bountiful  repast  was  provided  at  mid- 
night ;  and  I  may  state,  in  this  connection,  that  Chief-Engi- 
neer Fletcher  has  invented  and  had  made  a  table  (twenty  of 
them)  for  two — the  completes!  thing  you  ever  saw  or  heard 
of  for  eating  at  and  for  flirting  at  at  the  same  time.  There 
were  a  large  number  of  officers  present,  from  the  ships  in 
port,  and  belonging  to  the  yard  ;  and,  from  the  popular  com- 
mandant down,  all  exerted  themselves  to  make  it  agreeable 
to  each  other  and  to  the  stranger  within  the  gates.  Dancing 
was  kept  up  until  three  o'clock,  when  the  large  assemblage 
paid  their  adicux  to  the  commandant's  wife  and  daughters, 
and  to  the  commandant,  and  retired.  During  the  next  four 
weeks  there  will  probably  be  as  many  events  of  pleasure  on 
board  ship  or  at  yard,  as  a  theatrical  performance,  a  surprise 
party,  and  receptions  by  the  officers  of  the  Wachusett  and 
Pensacola  are  promised. 

A  hop  and  promenade  concert  were  given  at  the  Hotel  del 
Monte  on  Saturday  evening  last,  music  by  Ballenberg's 
band.  Among  the  ladies  present,  many  of  whom  danced,  I 
noticed  Mrs.  William  M.  Stewart,  Mrs.  R.  C.  Hooker,  Mrs. 
John  R.  Jarboe,  Mrs.  Russell  Wilson,  Mrs.  Charles  Hoff- 
man, the  Misses  Sutro,  Mrs.  H.  L.  Dodge,  Mrs.  Charles  Mil- 
ler and  her  three  daughters — the  Misses  Mary,  Maud,  and 
Blanche.  Miss  Bessie  Slade,  Mrs.  and  Miss  Head,  Mrs.  and 
Miss  Low,  Mrs.  Jewett,  Mrs.  A.  H.  Rutherford,  Mrs.  H. 
Matthews  and  Miss  Minnie  Matthews.  Mrs.  and  Miss  Bry- 
ant, Mrs.  and  Miss  Rosenstock,  Mrs.  Goad  and  Mrs.  Sue 
Wilkins,  Mrs.  M.  J.  McDonald,  Mrs.  George  Hearst,  Mrs. 
R.  M.  Cumming,  Mrs.  J.  M.  Hammond,  Mrs.  L.  Sanborn, 
Miss  Morgan,  Mrs.  Tafft,  Mrs.  Bowie  and  the  Misses  Fried- 
lander,  Mrs.  J.  A.  Robinson,  Mrs.  Romie  Caldwell,  Mrs.  W. 
P.  Taylor,  Miss  Lulu  Roberts,  Miss  Dodge,  Mrs.  Briggs,  of 
Buffalo  ;  Miss  L.  E.  Webster,  of  Washington,  D.  C.  ;  Mrs. 
L.  R.  Irish,  of  San  Jose  ;  Mrs.  E.  C.  Fellows,  Mrs.  C.  G. 
Kenyon,  Mrs.  A.  C.  Palmer,  of  Oakland;  Miss  E.  Bell,  Mrs. 
D.  B.  Frances,  Mrs.  A.  C.  Bassett,  Mrs.  and  Miss  Pique, 
Mrs.  General  McDowell,  Miss  Hattie  H.  Jolliffe,  Mrs.  Bent- 
ley,  Mrs.  John  Wright,  and  Miss  Fannie  Page,  of  Oakland, 
Mrs.  John  Cumming,  Mrs.  Moody,  and  others.  There  will 
be  another  hop  to-morrow  (Saturday)  evening,  and  concerts 
Sunday  afternoon  and  evening  by  Ballenberg's  band.  By 
the  way,  Mr.  Ballenberg  has  been  engaged  by  the  Hotel  del 
Monte  until  the  middle  of  July,  so  I  suppose  that  hereafter 
there  will  be  hops  every  week-day  night,  and  concerts  Sun- 
day evenings,  for  quite  a  while.  And  that  reminds  me  that 
during  the  2d,  3d.  and  4th  of  July  the  guests  of  Del  Monte 
will  have  music  by  a  band  of  thirty  pieces,  which  will  accom- 
pany the  military  companies  to  that  place  next  week. 

I  have  another  surprise  for  your  readers  in  presenting  the 
announcement  of  an  engagement  of  marriage  between  Miss 
Cecilia  Coleman  and  Mr.  Ward  McAllister,  a  rising  young 
lawyer  of  this  city,  and  a  nephew  of  Hall  McAllister.  Miss 
Coleman  is  now  in  the  East  with  her  mother,  but  will  return 
in  a  month  or  two.  Society  people  Jjave  for  some  time 
anxiously  watched  and  carefully  marked  the  attention  paid 
the  above-named  heiress  by  Mr.  T.  P.,  and  it  was  noted  that 
he  made  a  good  many  trips  to  Del  Monte  last  winter.  Quite 
a  number  of  matches  and  marriages  have  grown  out  of 
meetings  there.  I  do  hear  that  George  S.  Wright  and  Miss 
Bell  are  among  the  list  of  engaged. 

The  movements  and  whereabouts  of  society  people  and 
others  more  or  less  known  may  be  gossipped  about  as  fol- 
lows :  The  young  daughter  of  Commander  Boyd,  Miss  Min- 
nie, who  has  been  visiting  Miss  Susie  Coffey  for  a  week  re- 
turned home  on  Tuesday  last.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Scott, 
Miss  Taylor,  Mrs.  C.  F.  Crocker,  and  Miss  Hattie  Crocker, 
after  having  had  a  delightful  time  at  Idlewild  for  three 
weeks,  and  in  yachting,  fishing,  and  rowing  on  Lake  Tahoe, 
came  down  to  the  city  on  Wednesday  last ;  Mrs.  Bufford, 
Dick  Pease,  and  Colonel   Fred  and  George  Crocker  rnme 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


down  a  few  days  before,  and  the  two  last  named  started  for 
Sante  Fe*  on  Sunday  last,  and  arrived  there  on  the  following 
Wednesday.  Mrs.  H.  L.  Dodge  came  up  from  Monterey 
on  Monday  last,  but  goes  down  again  in  a  few  days.  William 
Hearst,  son  of  George  Hearst,  is  at  the  Hotel  del  Monte 
studying  for  Harvard,  assisted  by  Harold  Wheeler.  He 
takes  his  examination  on  Tuesday  next.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ap- 
plegate  have  returned  from  Pescadero.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James 
L.  Wilson,  Mr.  and  Mrs".  J.  N.  E.  Wilson,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Sidney  Worth  and  Miss  Fannie  Worth  are  camping  near 
Magnetic  Springs,  Santa  Cruz  County.  Rev.  Mr.  Stone  and 
wife  and  Miss  Stone  have  returned  home  from  the  East. 
Mrs.  Tallant  and  family  go  to  Monterey  to-day.  W.  S.  Ho- 
bart  and  family  have  gone  to  Tahoe  to  spend  several  weeks. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Herron  go  to  Monterey  to-morrow,  Mrs. 
H.  to  stay  a  month.  Mrs.  Tewksbury  has  returned  from  the 
Geysers  ;  Mrs.  Ware,  her  daughter,  is  spending  a  month 
with  a  friend  in  the  country  near  Santa  Clara.  Mrs.  I.  P. 
Pierce  and  her  two  daughters  go  to  Monterey  to-day.  Cap- 
tain Kohl  returns  from  Paso  Robles  to-morrow.  Miss  Col- 
ton  has  gone  to  Santa  Cruz.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  N.  Towne 
arrived  in  New  York  this  morning.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
W.  Snell  have  gone  to  Tahoe  to  stay  two  or  three  weeks. 
Mrs.  Belden  and  sister  went  to  Monterey  on  Tuesday  last. 
Mrs.  Sessions  has  gone  to  Kellogg.  James  Phelan  and  fam- 
ily go  to  Monterey  to-morrow  afternoon  to  stay  several  weeks. 
Mrs.  William  Wallace  is  at  the  Geysers.  Mrs.  L.  L.  Baker 
and  family  have  returned  from  Kellogg.  Squire  P.  Dewey 
went  to  Monterey  on  Tuesday  last.  C.  H.  Hopkins  returned 
from  the  Geysers  a  day  or  two  ago,  and  leaves  for  Monterey 
to-day.  C.  T.  Sanders  left  for  London  on  Tuesday  last.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  H.  Duncan  and  daughter  are  at  Pescadero.  M.  E. 
Hyde,  U.S.A.,  is  at  the  Palace.  Mrs.  Sam.  Mayer  has  returned. 
Judge  Hoffman  has  been  recreating  for  a  week  or  ten  days 
at  Pescadero.  Lieutenant  John  M.  Hawley,  U.  S.  N.,  is  at 
the  Grand.  Mrs.  J.  M.  Taylor  and  family  and  Mrs.  Judge 
Heydenfeldt  and  family  are  at  Mark  West  Hot  Springs,  So- 
noma County.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  May  and  a  party  of  their 
friends  went  down  to  Monterey  on  Tuesday  last.  Miss 
Marie  Giffen  is  at  the  Tamalpais  Hotel,  San  Rafael.  Mrs. 
D.  Hanlon  and  two  daughters  leave  for  Monterey  on  Thurs- 
day next.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  W.  Loomis  have  been  visiting 
San  Rafael  for  a  (ew  days.  Joseph  Barron  and  family  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dr.  Whitney  go  to  Monterey  to-day.  Miss 
Kittie  Woods  went  up  to  the  Navy  Yard  on  Tuesday  last. 
W.  H.  Taylor  and  family  went  down  to  Monterey  yesterday. 
Wesley  Moore,  a  member  of  the  choir  of  Trinity  Church, 
New  York,  was  a  visitor  at  the  Hotel  del  Monte  on  Sunday 
last.  Messrs.  Harry  T.  Hammond,  L.  W.  Mix,  F.  V.  Bell, 
and  C.  L.  Clough  went  down  to  the  Hotel  del  Monte  on  Sat- 
urday last  to  make  arrangements  for  a  military  encamp- 
ment, and  for  other  accommodations,  and  returned  to  the 
city  the  next  evening.  Jennie  Hanchett  is  at  Monterey. 
Mrs.  E.  M.  Miles  and  family  are  at  Santa  Cruz.  Mrs.  Emily 
Lane  is  at  Skaggs's  Springs.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  A.  Robinson 
came  up  from  Monterey  on  Monday  last,  but  will  return  in 
a  day  or  two.  Commodore  Colhoun  and  family  have  left 
the  Baldwin,  and  gone  to  housekeeping  at  2310  Clay  Street. 
The  Misses  McAllister  of  Benicia,  who  went  to  the  Yosemite 
a  few  weeks  ago,  have  returned  home.  General  Hutchinson 
arrived  from  the  East  on  Monday  last.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cap- 
tain Moore  go  to  Monterey  next  week.  Mrs.  Captain  For- 
ney of  Oakland  will  soon  give  up  her  house  in  that  city,  and 
join  her  husband  at  Santa  Barbara.  Mrs.  General  Stone- 
man  is  contemplating  a  short  visit  to  Monterey.  Bishop 
Kip  and  wife,  after  a  lengthy  sojourn  in  Southern  California, 
have  returned  home.  Captain  William  and  J.  Gordon  Blan- 
ding  are  at  the  Pacific  Congress  Springs.  Mrs.  James  de  la 
Montanya  and  family  have  taken  a  cottage  at  Calistoga  for 
a  month.  Calvin  F.  Fargo  and  his  niece,  Miss  May  Fargo, 
have  gone  to  Pacific  Congress  Springs  to  stay  a  week  or  ten 
days.  Mrs.  Carrie  Wadsworth  has  gone  down  to  San  Jose 
to  stay  a  week.  Colonel  Horace  Fletcher  left  for  the  East 
on  Thursday  last.  W.  W.  Crane  of  Oakland  and  family  go 
to  Monterey  to-day.  The  wife  of  Fleet  Paymaster  Parks,  of 
the  Pensacola,  arrived  here  on  Monday  last,  and  is  at  the 
Baldwin.  J.  W.  Mackey  is  at  the  Palace.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
W.  W.  Porter,  of  Oakland,  have  gone  to  Monterey.  Pay- 
master McDaniel,  of  the  Pensacola,  is  at  the  Palace.  Miss 
Haskin  of  Oakland  is  at  the  Calaveras  Grove.  Young 
Messrs.  Jerome  Lincoln  and  Wheeler,  who  are  sojourning 
at  the  Hotel  del  Monte,  went  out  to  the  Upper  San  Jose  a 
few  days  ago,  and  returned  with  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
one  fine  trout.  W.  H.  Syme,  who  has  been  studying  sur- 
veying and  engineering  under  Dick  Hammond  Jr.,  has  just 
received  an  appointment  as  draughtsman  from  the  Atchison, 
Topeka,  and  Santa  Fe  Railway,  and  proceeds  at  once  to 
San  Bias.  An  acquisition  to  Oakland  society  is  the  arrival 
in  that  city  of  Mrs.  J.  Cushing  Edmands  and  her  two  beauti- 
ful and  accomplished  daughters,  Misses  Virginia  and  Mollie, 
who  have  taken  up  their  permanent  residence  at  the  Tubbs 
Hotel.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  and  Miss  Staples  went  to  Monterey 
on  Tuesday  last.  Charles  McLaughlin  arrived  home  from 
the  East  a  few  days  ago,  and  with  his  wife  will  go  to  Monte- 
rey on  Friday  next  to  stay  a  month  or  six  weeks.  Mr. 
Adolph  Sutro  is  rich  in  the  possession  of  three  daughters, 
who,  it  is  conceded  by  all  who  know  them,  are  highly  ac- 
complished. Two  of  them  were  educated  at  Vassar,  and 
can  inverse  in  five  languages,  and  they  are  otherwise 
agreeable,  brilliant,  and  chatty.  They  are  now  taking  in  all 
the  enjoyments  they  can  at  Del  Monte  ;  they  rise  at  seven, 
breakfast  at  eight,  and  then  ride  horseback  until  eleven  ;  then 
thev  go  to  the  beach  and  take  surf-baths,  during  which  Miss 
Kate  swims  out  to  and  around  the  raft;  after  lunch  they 
take  a  carriage  ride,  then  play  at  ten-pins,  dine,  and  use  up 
the  evening  in  a  variety  of  ways.  BELLA. 


THE    MAN    ABOUT    TOWN. 


The  magnificent  Duke  of  the  sounding  names,  who 
traveled  to  our  coast  by  special  train  dead-head  over  the 
southern  deserts  of  Arizona,  traveled  back  by  the  same  route 
because  his  train  was  not  dragged  over  the  C.  P.  and  U. 
P.  free.  This  does  not  comport  with  our  idea  of  the  princely 
liberality  of  a  Premier  Duke  of  Scotland,  who  has  twenty- 
five  thousand  tenants,  unlimited  lands,  numerous  palaces, 
and  a  rental  of  ever  so  many  thousand  pounds  per  annum. 


Ex-Senator   Conkling  is    still    taking   his    mud   bath   at 
Albany. 


I  think  every  one,  including  the  manager,  must  have  been 
slightly  surprised  on  Wednesday  evening,  when  the  people 
began  to  pour  into  the  Grand  Opera  House.  We  have  all 
of  us  been  so  persistently  predicting  disaster  for  this  opera 
season  that  a  slight  sense  of  injury  accompanied  our  sur- 
prise. Despite  the  fact  that  it  is  June,  and  therefore  utterly 
unutter  to  be  in  town,  there  are  still,  apparently,  several  peo- 
ple left.  There  was  a  sprinkling  of  opera  cloaks,  many  light 
toilettes,  and  one  gommeux  with  a  crush  hat.  But  the  gen- 
eral appearance  of  the  house  was  sombre.  The  audience 
was  a  remarkably  cosmopolitan  one,  as  opera  audiences  here 
always  are.  Possibly  this  lent  enthusiasm  to  the  recalls,  for 
some  of  them  were  stormy.  Cries  of  "Bravo"  were  com- 
mon, but  not  always  grammatical ;  I  heard  them  applied  in- 
discriminately to  man  and  woman,  and  sometimes  for  the 
plural.     This  is  singular. 


Signora  Adele  Bianchi-Montaldo  (I  heard  her  name  pro- 
nounced "Adele" — I  call  it  "Ah,  Daley  !")  is  an  imposing 
prima,  with  a  majestic  walk  and  sweeping  gesture.  She 
seemed  to  take  the  house  by  storm.  She  is  certainly  a  bril- 
liant singer,  a  trained  actress,  has  a  voice  of  great  power, 
and  is  altogether  an  accomplished  artist.  But  she  does  not 
move  me.  Why,  I  do  not  know.  While  no  longer  in  the 
flush  of  youth,  she  has  a  fine  stage  presence,  and— if  her 
tripping  off  the  stage  be  excepted  —  handles  herself  well. 
Large  women  should  never  trip.  It  is  but  a  trip  from  the 
majestic  to  the  absurd. 


Talking  of  that,  some  one  ought  to  take  that  unhappy 
tenor  aside,  and  talk  to  him.  He  is  always  getting  out  of 
the  way  when  he  is  wanted.  At  the  close  of  a  scene  he  ap- 
parently retires  into  the  flies  ;  and  when  the  soprano  seeks 
him  to  share  her  recall,  the  wretched  man  is  either  dug  up 
or  shot  down.  After  the  "  Miserere"  there  was  a  clamorous 
recall,  and  the  Montaldo,  after  trying  every  door  from  turret 
to  postern,  dragged  the  tenor,  almost  by  the  hair  of  his  head, 
from  the  basement — I  mean  the  donjon  beneath  the  castle 
moat. 


Signor  Attilo  Parolini  made  the  blandest  and  least  villain- 
ous villain  I  ever  saw.  The  suavity  with  which  his  wicked- 
ness was  tinctured  impressed  me  deeply.  But  his  "II  Balen" 
did  not.  Signora  Tiozza,  the  Azucena,  acted  with  much 
dramatic  effect,  but  her  voice  is  not  nearly  so  good  as  it  was 
at  the  time  when  it  was  better  than  it  is  now.  On  the  whole, 
I  think  I  like  the  Leonora  and  Ferrando  better  than  any  of 
the  others.  This  last  part  was  well  sung  by  Signor  Paoletti, 
and  acted  with  a  spirit  which  I  wish  were  infused  into  that 
languid  baritone.  But  the  company  is  better  than  I  expected. 
It  is  worth  the  money,  and  I  hope  it  will  draw. 


"Zulano,"  said  Mahlstick  to  me  last  Monday,  "did  you 

read    the    Bulletin's  article    Saturday  on    art  and   ar " 

"  Mahlstick,"  said  I,  plaintively,  "  what  have  I  ever  said  or 
done  to  you  that  you  should  wound  me  thus?"  "Well," 
said  he,  apologetically,  "  I  know  you  don't.  Neither  do  I, 
but  my  attention  was  called  to  it,  and  so  I  read  it."  "And 
what  saith  the  scribe?"  I  asked.  "He  says,"  continued 
Mahlstick,  with  some  warmth,  "that  there  are  certain  artists 
in  this  city  who  are  degrading  art ;  that  they  are  painting 
pot-boilers  for  the  dealers  at  small  prices,  and  affixing  their 
names  to  them ;  that  it  is  unworthy  of  gentlemen  and  artists, 
and  so  on,  and  so  on,  and  so  on."  "Well,"  said  I,  "is  it 
true?"  "True!  of  course  it  is  true.  Why,  confound  it, 
Zulano,  we  must  live.  I  know  one  poor  devil  of  an  artist, 
with  a  wife  and  children,  who  actually  has  not  even  the 
wherewithal  to  buy  a  frugal  meal  of  bread  and  water,  and 
there  are  others  nearly  as  badly  off  as  he.  Now,  three 
months  ago,  we  determined  to  elevate  the  standard  of  art  ; 
we  worked  hard  and  long  ;  we  rejected  paintings  at  our  ex- 
hibit much  better  than  many  that  had  before  appeared. 
What  was  the  result  ?  The  people  stayed  away  ;  the  press 
sneered  at  or  ignored  us  ;  we  were  out  our  time,  our  money, 
and  our  pains."  "And  now,"  said  I,  "the  press  gives  you 
good  advice,  does  it?  You  ask  for  bread  and  they  give  you 
a  Bulletin  article?  Bid  them  go  to.  Paint  pot-boilers; 
paint  signs  an  ye  will,  but  make  the  pot  boil,  and  I  hope, 
Mahlstick,  as  did  another  great  man  some  centuries  ago, 
that  there  may  be  a  fowl  in  every  pot." 


"  One  of  the  irritating  things  about  the  matter,"  interrupted 
Chevalet,  "is  that  these  same  Sir  Oracles  do  not  know  a  pot- 
boiler when  they  see  it.  I  tried  one  once;  I  took  a  pot- 
boiler, placed  it  in  a  handsome  frame,  and  set  it  on  the  easel. 
Then  I  took  another  canvas,  which  represented  six  months' 
labor,  and  placed  it  frameless  on  the  floor.  My  critic  did 
not  think  much  of  the  painting  ;  he  said  the  treatment  of 
the  middle  distance  was  bad  ;  but  of  the  pot-boiler  he  grew 
enamored.  Ah,  bah!  I  am  disgust  of  such  critique!" 
"  Well,  dear  boys,"  said  I,  "the  first  duty  of  every  man  is  to 
keep  his  stomach  full — 

'  Back  and  side,  go  bare,  go  bare, 
Both  foot  and  hand  go  cold  ; 
But  belly,  God  send  thee  good  food  enow, 
Whether  thou  be'st  young  or  old.' 

I  have  no  doubt  it  would  be  much  more  proper,  much  more 
artistic,  and  much  more  satisfactory  from  every  point  of  view, 
(unless,  perhaps,  your  own,)  that  you  should  starve  to  death 
while  conscientiously  painting  pictures  that  the  public  will 
not  buy.  The  story  of  your  struggles  and  your  sad  fate  would 
make  an  excellent  Bulletin  article.  And  then,  when  you  are 
planted  under  the  daisies,  the  public  will  think  of  you  for  a 
whole  week,  and  perhaps  buy  your  pictures."  I  saw  that 
Mahlstick  and  Chevalet  were  affected  by  the  picture  I  had 
sketched.     But  I  do  not  think  they  will  fill  in  the  colors. 

I  dropped  in  at  the  Leman  matine'e  last  Wednesday,  to 
see  the  Madison  Square  people  in  "As  You  Like  It."  The 
house  was  a  very  good  one,  the  bill  a  very  long  one.  It  began 
with  the  screen  scene  from  "  The  School  for  Scandal,"  in 
which  Mr.  Grismer  made  an  excellent  Joseph  Surface.  The 
Lady  Teazle  was  Miss  Rose  Osborne,  the  Charles  Surface 
Mr.  Plympton,  and   the  Sir  Peter  Mr.  Leman.     The  bit  of 


old  comedy  was  acceptable  ;  it  is  long  since  we  have  had 
any.  I  suppose  there  was  not  much  time  for  rehearsal,  yet 
I  most  respectfully  but  firmly  enter  my  protest  against  Sir 
Peter  Teazle's  use  of  the  phrase  "  Hold  on  !"  No  doubt 
Sheridan  would  have  said  it,  had  he  lived  in  our  day,  but 
he  was  born  too  soon.  And  why  did  Miss  Rose  Osborne 
encase  her  shapely  hands  in  six-button  kids  ?  Go,  lovely 
Rose — go  and  overhaul  the  "  History  of  Costume,"  and  when 
six-button  kids  are  found  in  that  century,  make  a  note  on  it. 
I  suppose  the  "  La  Mascotte"  people  meant  well  by  playing 
at  this  benefit,  but  they  should  certainly  have  toned  down 
their  performance  a  little.  Some  of  the  gags  introduced  in 
it  are  extremely  coarse.  But  the  principal  part  of  the  bill 
was  "As  You  Like  It."  I  was  curious  to  see  whether  the 
playing  of  namby-pamby  for  months  had  affected  the  ability 
of  the  Madison  Square  people  in  Shakesperean  characters. 
Well,  it  certainly  has.  No  one  of  them  was  good.  The 
mellow  lines  seemed  to  come  more  trippingly  on  Mr.  Plymp- 
ton's  tongue  than  on  those  of  the  others,  and  for  a  moment 
I  thought  Mr.  Weston  would  make  a  good  Jacques.  But 
no  j  I  have  seen  it  better  played  too  often.  "As  You  Like 
It"  was  a  favorite  piece  with  the  old  California  company, 
and  we  have  had  many  and  excellent  Jacques,  Orlandos, 
and  Rosalinds.  Do  you  remember  Harry  Edwards  as 
the  Duke?  McCullough  as  Jacques  ?  Barrett  as  Orlando  ? 
Mrs.  Saunders  as  Audrey?  Raymond  as  Touchstone?  and 
almost  any  one  of  the  stars,  from  Charlotte  Thompson  to 
Scott  Siddons,  as  Rosalind? 


That  reminds  me.  Once  I  saw  "As  you  Like  It"  played 
at  the  California  during  Carlotta  Leclercq's  engagement. 
Now  Carlotta  had  once  possessed  a  figure  like  a  goddess. 
But  alas  !  years  brought  flesh,  and  she  became  "  a  fine  wo- 
mant"  From  this  to  "  stout,"  "  very  stout,"  and  "  fat,"  there 
are  but  three  steps.  Carlotta  climbed  them,  and  became 
what  she  was.  Well,  when  squeezed  into  a  tight  black  dress 
her  figure  did  not  look  so  bad.  But  as  Rosalind — well,  in 
Rosalind  there  are  revelations.  So  when  Carlotta  emerged 
from  the  Forest  of  Arden,  supporting  the  fainting  Celia,  her 
appearance  caused  respectful  surprise,  tempered  with  admi- 
ration. For  one  could  not  but  admire  the  fine  lines  of  her 
figure,  veiled  though  they  were  by  adipose  tissue.  At  the 
point  in  the  play  where  Rosalind  faints,  Raymond  was  on 
the  stage,  presumably  to  catch  her.  When  this  large  and 
heavy  mass  of  beauty  fell  upon  Raymond,  who  is  small  and 
meagre,  he  turned  that  peculiar  mug  of  his  upon  the  audi- 
ence, with  an  expression  of  dismay.  It  was  too  much.  The 
house  was  a  well-bred  one,  but  their  gravity  had  been 
strained.  A  quiet  chuckle  ran  around  the  dress-circle,  it 
grew,  and  in  a  moment  the  entire  house  was  roaring.  The 
play  was  spoiled.  It  was  very  hard  on  Carlotta.  But  then 
it  was  dreadfully  droll. 

I  take  pleasure  in  assuring  those  young  gentlemen  who 
have  been  raving  over  Effie  Ellsler  for  the  last  three  weeks, 
and  who — owing  to  tall  stools,  desks,  and  ledgers  over  which 
they  have  no  control — were  unable  to  attend  the  matinee, 
that  the  Ellsler  continuations  are  unexceptionable.  The 
Ellsler's  charming  self  was  clad  in  doublet  and  hose  of  gray, 
jerkin  and  boots  of  buff.  She  looked  very  pretty,  and  read 
her  lines  musically.  But  she  was  not  Rosalind.  She  was 
Hazel  Kirke  in  hose. 

There  is  a  peculiar  thing  which  I  have  noticed  in  regard 
to  the  comet,  and  that  is  the  difference  between  the  bucolic 
and  the  urban  mind  as  to  its  view.  Some  individual  writing 
from  Napa  said  that  it  "  was  well  worth  getting  up  early  to 
see."  This  struck  me  as  strange.  I  had  not  thought  of 
getting  up  early  to  see  it.  I  spoke  to  several  about 
looking  out  for  it,  and  they  all  cheerfully  acquiesced  in  the 
formation  of  a  party.  Not  one,  however,  said  anything 
about  getting  up  early.  The  programme  (with  slight 
variations)  seemed  to  be  :  Theatre,  cold  collation, 
club,  cards,  comet.  This  difference  is  instructive.  In 
regard  to  jests  upon  the  creature,  I  would  suggest  "  Can't 
comet,"  "The  Co.  met,"  "  Can  the  comet  comb  it,"  (to 
be  applied  to  the  tail,)  and  variations  upon  the  above, 
which  will  readily  occur  to  the  idiotic  mind.  These  jests 
should  be  used  with  discretion,  however.  Married  men 
should  try  them  on  their  wives  first ;  single  men  on  inti- 
mate friends. 

"Zulano,"  said  the  Truculent  Editor  of  the  Argonaut  to 
me  on  Friday,  "this  Tich borne  case  will  make  a  good  deal. 
You  must  cut  down  your  stuff  this  week."  Stuff,  quotha  ! 
What  clod  is  this  that  calls  my  thoughts  that  breathe  and 
words  that  burn,  "stuff"?  But  never  mind — I  forgive  him. 
He  knows  no  better.  And  then,  come  to  think  of  it,  he  calls 
the  brilliant  leaders  of  our  revered  chief  "  matter,"  and  ev- 
erything else  in  the  paper  "stuff" — everything,  that  is,  ex- 
cepting poetry  and  society  gossip.  These  he  calls  "  slush." 
For  this  I  do  not  care ;  but  it  pains  me,  I  must  admit,  to 
hear  the  term  "  stuff"  applied  to  the  brilliant  scintillations 
of  Zulano. 


The  nomination  of  Robert  Graham  as  Superintendent  of 
Streets  would  be  unwise  and  impolitic.  He  was  a  candidate 
last  year  and  was  defeated.  He  was  coached  and  pushed 
for  the  position  by  William  B.  Carr,  whose  protege"  he  is  and 
has  been.  This  Mr.  Robert  Graham  came  from  Sacramento 
to  San  Francisco  to  fill  the  position  of  U.  S.  Custom  House 
drayman,  when  Mr.  William  B.  Carr  was  a  power  in  our 
Federal  and  local  politics.  It  was  then  reported,  and  it  is 
still  believed,  that  he  divided  the  earnings  of  his  position 
with  a  syndicate  of  politicians.  It  is  believed  that  he  is  still 
in  alliance  with  the  same  people  and  under  the  same  influ- 
ence, and  that  in  event  of  his  election  the  patronage  of  the 
office  would  go  where  it  ought  not.  It  is  our  opinion  that 
the  party  can  not  afford  to  carry  this  weight  at  this  time. 

For  Supervisors,  we  think  there  ought  to  be  no  hesitation 
in  nominating  Mr.  J.  M.  Litchfield,  Captain  J.  H.  Bruce, 
Frank  Eastman,  Frank  H.  Woods,  H.  P.  Russ,  J.  B.  Stet- 
son, E.  B.  Pond,  David  Meeker,  and  William  Shew.  Those 
whom  we  think  ought  not  to  be  nominated  are  more  numer- 
ous. One  whom,  for  very  good  reasons,  we  think  should  not 
be  nominated,  and  who  can  not  be  elected,  is  Mr.  R.  P. 
Franklin,  of  the  Seventh  Ward  ;  not  because  this  is  Mr. 
James  J.  Green's  ward,  but  because  we  regard  Mr.  Franklin 
as  unworthy  and  unfit. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


A    JEALOUS    HUSBAND. 


Adapted  for  the  "  Argonaut"  from  the  French  of  Alberic    Second. 


It  was  the  day  before  the  shooting  season  began.  Hunt- 
ers were  pouring  out  of  Paris  in  all  directions.  Two  might 
have  been  seen  leisurely  proceeding  toward  the  Sceaux  Sta- 
tion, but  coming  from  different  directions.  Both  were  ac- 
coutered  elegantly,  from  jaunty  cap  to  leathern  gaiters;  both 
carried  a  fine  gun  and  handsome  game-bag  ;  both  remarked 
with  satisfaction  the  effect  their  costumes  produced  upon  the 
female  heart ;  in  short,  both  were  Parisians  and  hunters. 
But  one  was  old  and  the  other  was  young.  Full  sixty  years 
must  have  been  needed  to  grizzle  the  locks  of  the  one  ;  but 
twenty-three  had  passed  over  the  other's  head. 

The  elder  reached  the  station  a  few  moments  before  the 
other.  He  entered  an  empty  compartment,  but  scarcely 
had  he  done  so  when  the  door  opened,  and  the  younger 
hunter  entered.  They  stared  at  each  other  for  a  moment, 
but  it  was  the  elder  who  spoke  first. 

"  My  dear  Boisgibert,  I  am  delighted  to  see  you,"  he  said, 
pressing  the  other's  hand  with  simulated  warmth. 

''And  1  too,  Prethibaut,"  returned  the  young  man,  "am 
enchanted.  What  is  it  Thingummy  says  now?  'Thrice 
blessed  is  it '" 

"  Perhaps  you  mean  'Thrice  blessed  is'ttomeet  a  friendly 
face,' "  replied  the  other. 

"  Yes,  that's  it.  Who  was  the  fellow  that  said  it,  now  ? 
It  was — it  was " 

"  Lamartine?"  asked  the  other,  dryly. 

"Ah, yes,  that's  the  man  — Lamartine.  Strange  I  couldn't 
think  of  it." 

"  Very,"  replied  Prethibaut.  "  But,  now  I  think  of  it,  De 
Musset  was  the  author  of  the  line." 

"  Yea,  so  he  was,"  replied  the  other,  coloring  ;  "he's  one 
of  my  favorite  authors,  you  know." 

Outwardly  Prethibaut  replied*  with  a  grunt.  Inwardly  he 
said  :  "  The  same  as  ever.     What  an  ass  the  fellow  is  !  " 

On  the  other  hand,  Boisgibert  bit  his  lip,  and  muttered  : 
"  Confound  the  old  fool  !  as  pedantic  as  ever." 

These  two  gentlemen  were  just  about  to  make  a  reasona- 
bly long  railway  journey  together. 

After  a  lengthy  silence,  Prethibaut  began  : 

"  1  see  you  are  in  hunting  rig.  Might  I  ask  where  you 
are  bound?" 

"  Yes  ;  I'm  going  to  Verrieres.  Fine  shooting  at  that  cha- 
teau." 

"What!  Has  Vaugiron  invited "  Prethibaut  inter- 
rupted, but  suddenly  stopped. 

"  Yes,  Vaugiron  has  asked  me  to  come  down  to  Verrieres 
and  open  the  shooting  season  with  him.  And  you — where 
are  you  going,  Prethibaut  ?" 

"  To  Verrieres." 

"What — you  also?"  Boisgibert's  tone  expressed  as- 
tonishment, but  certainly  not  pleasure. 

"  Oh,  yes.  For  ten  years  I  have  opened  the  season  there. 
It  wouldn't  do  for  me  to  miss  one." 

"  How  fortunate  we  chanced  to  meet  !"  said  Boisgibert,  in 
a  tone  as  destitute  of  emotion  as  is  the  creak  of  a  door. 

"  It  was  indeed  a  happy  chance,"  replied  Prethibaut,  with 
the  inflection  of  a  man  who  bids  his  creditor  come  to- 
morrow. 

And  while  their  lips  distilled  honeyed  words  they  were 
full  of  bitterness  within.  Prifthibaut's  reflections  were 
something  like  this  : 

"  How  in  the  fiend's  name  could  Vaugiron  be  so  idiotic  as 
to  invite  this  becurled  popinjay  to  his  house?  I  did  not 
think  him  so  stupid — so  husband-like,  so  to  speak — as  that. 
When  a  man  of  fifty-two  marries,  a  girl  of  nineteen,  he 
should  not  invite  handsome  young  dandies  to  spend  weeks 
at  his  house.  And  more  particularly  should  he  not  invite  a 
dandy  who  was  her  slave  all  last  winter  ;  who  was  always 
waltzing  with  her  ;  who  always  turned  her  music  for  her 
when  she  played  ;  who  always  had  an  orchestra  seat  when 
she  was  in  her  box.  And  yet  Vaugiron — stupid  yet  hospita- 
ble Vaugiron — he  invites  this  fellow  beneath  his  roof.  Well, 
well ! " 

On  the  other  hand,  Boisgibert's  brain  was  no  less  busy. 
His  reflections  ran  something  like  this  : 

"  I  wonder  why  that  old  blockhead  follows  me  so  persist- 
ently ?  For  the  past  year  he  seems  to  have  exercised  a  sort 
of  espionage  on  me.  He  seems  to  have  divined  my  secret, 
too.  And  yet  he  is  not  a  relative  of  Madame  Vaugiron. 
Confound  the  old  idiot  !  Some  one  told  me  he  was  in  Swit- 
zerland, and  here  I  find  him  on  the  way  to  Verrieres." 

The  two  men  scowled  at  each  other,  and  then  smoothed 
their  faces  into  expressionlessness.  The  train  rolled  on.  Bois- 
gibert drew  an  immense  cigar  from  his  case,  and  lighted  it. 
Then,  as  if  he  had  but  just  thought  of  it — 

"  Oh,  excuse  me.  I  believe  tobacco  is  disagreeable  to 
you." 

"  No,  sir  ;  by  no  means,  sir  ;  you  are  dreaming,  sir  ; "  re- 
torted Prethibaut  ;  "  I  smoke  like  a  chimney,  sir  ;  "  and 
lighting  a  larger  cigar,  he  puffed  defiantly. 

At  the  expiration  of  ten  minutes  the  two  gentlemen  were 
so  shrouded  in  smoke  that  they  could  not  see  across  the 
compartment. 

But  all  things  have  an  end.  The  train  at  last  reached  the 
expected  station,  and  there  was  Vaugiron's  carriage  await- 
ing them.  A  brisk  drive  of  a  few  minutes  across  country, 
and  they  were  at  Verrieres. 

As  they  descended  in  the  court-yard,  Vaugiron  advanced. 
He  pressed  Prethibaut  warmly  by  the  hand,  greeted  Bois- 
gibert with  less  warmth,  and  bade  the  servant  show  the  lat- 
ter gentleman  to  his  room. 

"  As  for  you,  my  old  friend,"  said  he  to  Prethibaut,  "come 
into  the  garden,  and  let  us  seat  ourselves  over  there  in  that 
summer-house.  I  have  something  I  want  to  say  to  you.  I 
want  to  ask  your  advice." 

"  But  will  you  follow  it?" 

"  Of  course,  since  I  ask  it." 

"  But  that  does  not  follow,  any  more  than  you  do.  People 
are  always  asking  advice  ;  they  rarely  follow  it.  Last  year, 
in  this  very  month,  and  where  we  now  sit,  you  asked  my 
opinion  as  to  whether  you  should  marry.  I  advised  you  to 
live  and  die  a  bachelor.  Well,  three  months  after  that  I  had 
to  pretend  to  be  glad  when  I  saw  you  hanged — I  mean  mar- 


Vaugiron  viciously  kicked  a  pebble  on  the  gravel-walk  be 
fore  him. 

"Well,  what  is  it  about?"  said  Prethibaut. 

Vaugiron  paused  a  while.  "Well,"  said  he,  reluctantly, 
"it's  about  my  wife." 

"  What !  "  said  Prethibaut,  "already?" 

"Come,"  said  Vaugiron,  impatiently,  "don't  be  getting  any 
idiotic  ideas  into  your  head.  I  have  nothing  to  reproach  her 
with." 

"  But  you  have  something  on  your  mind." 

"Yes,  I  have.     I  am  jealous." 

"  Of  Maurice  Boisgibert." 

"  How  do  you  know?" 

"  I  know,  because  I  have  seen " 

"Seen]"  shouted  Vaugiron,  bounding  from  his  seat. 
"  Seen  !  seen  !     What  have  you  seen?" 

"  Come,  now,"  said  Prethibaut,  "don't  be  getting  any  idi- 
otic ideas  into  your  head.  I  have  seen  nothing  alarming.  I 
have  seen,  however,  that  that  young  puppy,  Boisgibert,  is 
altogether  too  attentive  to  your  wife." 

"  Well,  that's  what  1  wanted  to  speak  about.  The  fellow 
has  presumed  to  address  some  verses  to  her." 

"What  are  they  about?" 

"What  are  they  about?  Oh,  what  all  poets  write  about— 
moon  on  the  waves,  stars,  and  flowers,  gentle  zephyrs,  angels, 
gondolas,  sympathetic  souls,  and  all  sorts  of  idiotic  things." 

h  Naturally,"  said  Prethibaut,  "  I  might  have  known  it 
But  how  did  you  come  to  see  this  letter  ?" 

"  Why,  Hortense  brought  it  to  me  herself,  of  course." 

"She  did,  eh?  Well,  Vaugiron,  I  congratulate  you  on 
your  wife.    Now,  listen  to  me.    Will  you  follow  my  advice?" 

"  Blindly." 

"Whatever  1  may  say  or  do,  you  will  not  contradict  or 
oppose  me  ?" 

"  I  promise." 

"  Very  well,  then.  Young  Boisgibert  will  not  favor  us  with 
his  company  during  the  shooting  season.  Here  is  what  you 
must  do  :  to-night,  at  dinner,  when  you  see  me  take  a  pinch 
of  snuff,  strike  the  table  with  your  fist,  and  say,  in  a  cavern- 
ous voice  :  '  I  would  do  the  same.'" 

"  Hum,"  said  Vaugiron,  "a  cavernous  voice,  a  pinch  of 
snuff,  and  a  blow  on  the  table.     Why — what — how " 

"  Never  mind,"  said  Prethibaut,  "  do  as  I  tell  you,  old  boy, 
and  you're  all  right." 

******** 

That  evening  there  were  gathered  around  Vaugiron's  fes- 
tive board  eight  gentlemen.  Six  vacant  chairs  showed  that 
the  ladies  had  left  them.  Unnumbered  empty  bottles  showed 
that  they  were  good  hunters  and  true.  But  one  man  had  at- 
tempted to  escape  to  join  the  ladies.  Several  times  had 
Boisgibert  made  a  move,  but  Prethibaut  would  invariably 
ask,  with  much  kindness,  "Are  you  not  well  this  evening, 
sir?  "  so  he  was  forced  to  remain. 

Of  all  the  merry  crowd,  Prethibaut  alone  seemed  preoc- 
cupied. There  was  a  gloomy  expression  upon  his  face,  and 
it  finally  attracted  attention. 

"  What's  the  matter  with  you  to-night,  Prethibaut?"  asked 
one  of  the  guests,  "you  look  as  if  you  were  at  a  funeral." 

"  Pardon  me,  gentlemen,"  replied  the  gloomy  one,  "  there 
are  certain  anniversaries  in  a  man's  life — but  no  ;  the  story 
is  not  a  pleasant  one." 

"Nevermind — what's  the  odds?  Go  on  and  tell  it  any- 
way," was  the  cry. 

'*  Very  well,  gentlemen,"  said  Prethibaut,  placing  his  snuff- 
box on  the  table  before  him,  and  gazing  on  it  with  deep 
melancholy,  "  I  will  tell  you  the  story.  Thirty-five  years  ago 
to-day  I  was  the  chief  actor  in  a  domestic  tragedy." 

"You!"  interrupted  Vaugiron,  "you  in  a  domestic  tra- 
gedy?" 

For  reply  Prethibaut  favored  his  friend  with  a  violent  kick 
under  the  table,  and  went  on  : 

"At  that  time  I  was  but  twenty-five  ;  my  life  was  peace- 
ful and  happy.  I  had  a  wife  whom  I  adored,  a  daughter 
whom  I  idolized." 

"  What,  you  ! "  bawled  Vaugiron. 

"  Yes,"  went  on  Prethibaut,  giving  him  another  kick.  "  My 
estate  was  in  the  Ardennes,  and  I  was  a  passionate  hunter. 
Adjoining  my  property  was  that  of  a  man  a  little  younger 
than  I.  He  was  about  the  same  age  as  Maurice  Boisgibert 
here,  and,  by  the  way,  he  much  resembled  him.  Well,  we 
often  met ;  we  became  friends.  He  came  to  my  house,  and 
— excuse  me,  gentlemen,  but  my  old  blood  boils  when  I  think 
of  it — he  wrote  some  verses  to  my  wife. 

"Well,  I  sought  him  out.  I  told  him  that  one  of  us  must 
die  ;  that,  in  order  to  avoid  scandal,  we  would  load  our  pieces 
with  buckshot,  conceal  ourselves  on  both  sides  of  a  trail,  and 
when  a  boar  was  driven  by  us  we  would  fire — but  not  at  the 
boar. 

"It  was  done.  Thirty-five  years  ago  to-day  we  lay  crouched 
there,  glaring  at  each  other  across  the  trail.  We  heard  the 
boar  coming  ;  we  fired.  Whether  a  consciousness  of  guilt 
had  unnerved  my  friend's  hand,  or  not,  I  do  not  know,  yet  I 
was  uninjured.  But  both  loads  from  my  gun  struck  him, 
and  he  fell  back,  his  head  and  breast  pierced  with  balls,  a 
mangled,  bleeding  corpse.  There  is  not  much  more  to  tell. 
I  was  arrested,  and  released,  as  on  the  surface  it  was  acci- 
dental. My  wife  died  in  a  mad-house  ;  my  daughter  died 
shortly  after,  and  now  I  am  alone.  Can  you  wonder,  gen- 
tlemen, that  I  am  melancholy  when  the  years  bring  round 
again  the  day  on  which  I  slew  my  friend  ?" 

He  shook  his  head  gloomily,  and  took  a  pinch  of  snuff. 

Vaugiron  struck  the  table  a  violent  blow,  which  made  the 
glasses  ring. 

"  I  would  do  the  same,"  he  cried.  "You  were  perfectly 
right.     I  would  do  the  same." 

******** 

At  breakfast  the  next  morning  it  was  noticed  that  Maurice 
Boisgibert  was  absent.  The  host  found  a  note  from  him  at 
his  plate,  however,  which  he  read  aloud  : 

M.  Boisgibert  has  received  a  letter  which  forces  hirn  to  leave  for  Paris 
at  once.  Important  business,  He  begs  M.  Vaugiron  to  receive  his  ex- 
cuses, and  much  regrets  that  he  can  not  remain  with  the  pleasant  parly 
at  the  Chateau  de  Verrieres. 

"Well"  said  Prethibaut,  in  a  whisper  to  the  host,  "What 
did  I  tell  you  ?" 

"  Prethibaut,"  replied  Vaugiron,  with  an  admiring  glance, 
"  what  a  dreadful  liar  you  are  ! " 

San  Francisco,  June,  1881.  Jerome  A-  Hart. 


LITERARY   NOTES. 


"  The  Magazine  of  Art  "  for  June  contains,  among  other 
articles,  "  The  Place  of  Pictures  in  the  Deco  ation  of  a 
Room,"  "  Hints  for  a  Sketching  Club,"  "  Treasure-Houses 
of  Art,"  "The  Dudley  Gallery,"  and  "How  Oxford  was 
Built."  There  are  a  number  of  very  fine  engravings,  many 
of  which  are  full-page.  Published  by  Cassell,  Petter  &  Gal- 
pin  ;  price  per  year,  $3.50. 

The  latest  batch  of  the  Franklin  Square  Library  includes 
"A  Child  of  Nature,"  a  novel,  by  Robert  Buchanan,  fifteen 
cents  ;  "  At  the  Seaside,  and  Other  Stories,"  by  Mary  Cecil 
Hay,  fifteen  cents  ;  "  The  Correspondence  of  Talleyrand  and 
Louis  XVIII.  during  the  Congress  of  Vienna,"  edited  by 
M.  G.  Pallain,  twenty  cents.  Published  by  Harper  &  Broth- 
ers ;  for  sale  by  Bancroft  &  Co. 


George  H.  Hepworth  has  written  a  « tory  with  the  some- 
what peculiar  title  of  "!!!"  This  naturally  causes  the 
reader,  when  he  picks  it  up,  to  say  "???"  But  when  he  has 
read  it  he  will  straighten  out  the  kinks  in  his  interrogation 
points,  and  change  them  to  the  authors  points  of  exclama- 
tion. The  story  is  a  strange  one  and  well  told.  Published 
by  Harper  &  Brothers  ;  for  sale  by  Bancroft  &  Co. 


A  twelvemo  edition  of  the  revised  version,  well  printed 
and  bound,  comes  to  us  from  Samuel  Carson,  of  this  city. 
It  was  printed  in  Boston  especially  for  him,  and  purports  to 
be  "  an  accurate  reprint  of  the  Oxford  edition,  authorized  by 
the  American  Committee  of  Revision."  Jt  is  one  of  the 
best  editions  we  have  seen.  Doxey  &  Co.  also  send  it.  For 
sale  at  all  the  book-stores  ;  price,  one  dollar. 


The  latest  in  the  series  of  "English  Philosophers"  is 
"  David  Hartley  and  James  Mill,"  by  G.  S.  Bower,  M.  A. 
The  work  is  divided  into  three  .parts:  "Their  Lives," 
"Their  Philosophical  Systems  and  Opinions,"  and  "The 
Value  and  Influence  of  their  Opinions."  The  book  is  fur- 
nished with  a  "Bibliographical  Appendix"  of  works  con- 
sulted, which  give  evidence  of  much  research.  Published 
by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York ;  for  sale  here  by  Ban- 
croft &  Co. ;  price,  $1.25. 

In  their  pleasant  series  of  "Transatlantic  Novels,"  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons  have  just  issued  "  Mademoiselle  Bismarck," 
by  Henri  Rochefort.  It  is  very  well  translated  by  Virginia 
Champlin.  This  story  ran  for  some  time  as  the  feuilleton 
to  Rochefort's  paper,  U Intransigeant.  It  is  a  political  pam- 
phlet more  than  a  novel,  but  it  is  none  the  less  interesting. 
The  character  who  figures  in  its  pages  as  "Talazac"  is  in- 
tended as  a  caricature  of  Gambetta,  while  the  "  Madame 
Maunoir"  is  a  pen-and-ink  portrait  of  the  famous  Madame 
Edmond  Adam,  otherwise  "Juliette  Lamber,"  who  is  at  once 
editress  of  a  magazine,  writer,  hostess  of  a  famed  salon,  and 
blue-stocking  in  general.  The  book  will  give  about  as  good 
an  idea  of  ministerial  and  political  society  in  the  Paris  of 
the  Third  Republic  as  can  be  obtained  from  a  partisan  pen. 
For  sale  at  Bancroft's  ;  price,  sixty  cents. 


"  The  Correspondence  of  Prince  Talleyrand  and  King 
Louis  XVIII.  during  the  Congress  of  Vienna,"  with  a  pre- 
face, observations,  and  notes,  by  M.  G.  Pallain,  is  a  selection 
from  the  unpublished  diplomatic  correspondence  of  Prince 
Talleyrand.  It  is  not,  however,  the  long-expected  Memoirs. 
The  correspondence  consisted  of  the  private  communications 
between  the  King  and  his  plenipotentiary  at  Vienna,  while 
the  more  formal  reports  of  the  proceedings  were  forwarded 
by  the  minister  for  deposit  in  the  national  archives.  These 
letters,  however,  do  not  abound  in  the  gossip  which  some 
might  expect.  It  is  but  rarely  that  the  writer  descends  from 
the  dignity  of  a  diplomatist.  We  shall  have  to  wait  some 
years  yet  before  we  have  the  long-expected  Memoirs  of  the 
crafty  Talleyrand.  How  many  is  it,  by  the  way?  He  for- 
bade their  publication  for  thirty  years  after  his  death,  but 
there  was  a  repostponement  after  that  time  expired.  In  the 
meantime,  these  letters  may  be  considered  a  sop  to  stay  our 
literary  appetites.  Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers;  for 
sale  at  Bancroft's. 

Another  Indian  story  is  announced.  It  is  a  border  ro- 
mance, named  after  the  heroine,  "  Baby  Rue,"  and  it  is  said 

to  be  founded  upon  fact. "Mark  Twain's"  American 

sketches  have  been  translated  into  French  by  M!  Emile  Bie- 
mont,  and  M.  J.  Girardin  has  completed  and  published  an 

"  authorized  "  translation  of  "  Endymion." Galignani 

speaks  of  Pope  Leo  XIII.  as  frequently  employing  his  leis- 
ure in  writing  Latin  poetry  on  serious  subjects. Mr. 

Julian  Hawthorne  has  nearly  completed  a  new  novel.     Its 

title  is  "  Fortune's  Fool." A  concordance  to  the  revised 

New  Testament  is  being  prepared  in  London  by  Mr.  J.  M. 

Cowper. Mr.  George   P.  Lathrop,  it  is  said,  will  soon 

visit  Spain  in  search  of  the  novel  and  the  picturesque.  Har- 
per &  Brothers  are  to  have  the  literary  fruits  of  his  journey. 
Zola  has  in  hand  a  new  novel— a  study  of  the  bour- 


geois class,  to  reveal  their  narrowness  of  mind,  and  peculiar, 
miserable  vices.  The  title  will  probable  be  "La  Pot-bouille," 
slang  for  pot-au-feu.  He  has  also  written  a  dramatized 
version    of    "  La     Curee,"     to     be     called     "  Rer.ee,"     in 

which  Sarah  Bernhardt  will   take  the  leading  part. 

Mr.  Edgar  Fawcett  has  been  encouraged  by  the  reception 
accorded  last  summer  to  his  light  story,  "A  Hopeless  Case," 
to  write  another  one  in  a  similar  vein,  entitled  "A  Gentle- 
man of  Leisure,"  which  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  will  issue  in 

a  few  days. "  Californians  and  Mormons"  is  the  title 

of  a  book  by  Vicomte  A.  E.  D.  de  Rupert,  which  will  be 
published  by  J.  W.  Lovell,  and  is  the  first  of  a  series  of 
sketches  by  the  same  author  of  American  life,  manners,  and 

institutions. "  Contrasts  "  is  the  first  novel  by  a  lady 

who  writes  under  the  pseudonym  "  M.  R.  Grendel."  The 
cover  is  halved  blue  and  gray,  to  indicate  the  significance  of 
the  contents,  for  the  action  changes  from  New  England  to 
the  South,  and  the  aim  is  to  contrast  social  customs  and 


THE       ARGON  AU  T 


FRENCH    BONBONS. 


Translated  for  the  "Argonaut,"  where  not  Untranslatable. 


Alphonse  Karr,  talking  of  food  adulteration,  remarked  : 
"It's  very  curious,  isn't  it?     If  I   poison   my  grocer,  the 
very  lightest  sentence  would  be  hard  labor  for  life.     But  if 
my  grocer  poisons  me— ah,  that's  a  different  thing.     He  is' 
fined  forty  francs." 

Le  comble  de  la  betise  : 

Porter  un  bouillon  chez  un  oculiste  sous  pretexte  qu'il  n'a 
pas  de  bons  yeux. 

On  the  boulevard  Gugusse  meets  his  friend  Zidore. 
"  Why,"  he  cries,  "  you  have  a  new  hat ! " 
"  Yes,"  says  Zidore,  with  gentle  pride. 
"  Hundred-thousand-names-of-a-dog  !     Business  must  be 
prospering  with  you?" 

"  Yes.     I  am  a  financier  now." 

"A  financier  ? " 

"  Yes.     I  am  making  purses." 


THE  TUNEFUL   LIAR. 


"  Quel  est  le  dernier  de"sir  d'un  mort  que  l'on  mene  au  cim- 
etiere  ?" 

"  Son  dernier  de'sir,  c'est  de  caramboler." 

"  Pourquoi  ?" 

"  Puisqu'il  est  ENCORE  EILLARD  !  !  !" 


A  recently  married  couple,  the  Count  and  Countess  Vieille- 
roche,  have  disagreed.  The  husband  has  manifested  a  most 
shameless  desire  to  have  his  own  way. 

The  wife  tearfully  confides  her  troubles  to  the  dowager 
Countess  Vieilleroche. 

"  Hoity-toity  !"  says  the  dowager,  "his  own  way  indeed  ! 
Ah,  my  dear,  husbands  are  not  what  they  were.  I  should 
like  to  have  seen  his  father  act  that  way." 


Can  you  say  this  rapidly?     It's  doubtful  : 

"Bonjour,  madame  la  saucissiere.  Combien  ces  six  sau- 
cisses-ci?" 

"  Six  sous  celles-ci,  six  sous  celles-la ;  six  sous  ces  six  sau- 
cisses-la." 

Monsieur  de  Taphe*e  is  the  pink  of  politeness.  The  other 
day  he  was  talking  to  a  lady  who  had  just  lost  one  of  her 
aunts. 

As  he  converses  he  perceives  in  a  vase  upon  the  mantel  a 
rose  whose  withered  leaves  are  falling. 

"Ah,  madame,"  says  De  Taphe'e, regretfully,  looking  from 
flower  to  female,  "  alas  !  another  one  of  your  relatives  is  pass- 
ing away." 

He  is  just  too  sweet  to  live,  is  De  Taphee.     He  ought  to 
be  killed. 
•  

Un  examinateur  : 

"  De  quand  date  la  de'couverte  de  l'e'lectricite'  ?" 

L'dfleve  : 

"  De  la  plus  haute  antiquite,  monsieur  ;  ne  parlait-on  pas 
des  Thermopiles  du  temps  de  Lifonidas?" 

L'examinateur  tombe  en  syncope. 


In  the  barracks  : 

Drill-sergeant  [instructing  a  battery]— "When  gunner  No. 
i  is  gone,  No.  2  takes  his  place.  When  No.  2  is  gone,  No. 
3  does  the  work  of  both.  When  all  three  are  gone,  then  the 
captain  of  the  gun " 

A  Recruit — "But,  sergeant,  when  the  captain  is  gone — ?" 

Sergeant — "  When  the  captain  is  gone here,  young  fel- 
ler, you're  too  fresh.  Report  yourself  at  the  guard-house 
— three  days." 

From  the  Journal  du  Geneve,  Switzerland  : 

A  person,  of  which  one  knows  not  the  name,  but  which 
constates  that  he  came  from  San  Francisco  in  North  Amer- 
ica, was  yesterday,  at  three  hours,  discovered,  by  the  officer 
of  the  peace  Tromblin,  extended  on  the  ground,  apparently 
at  the  despair. 

When  Tromblin  to  him  demanded  :  "  What  make  you 
here  ?  "  the  unhappy  replied  in  a  voice  inter-cut  of  the  sighs  : 

"  I  am  dead.  Remove  from  my  feet  the  boots,  and  send 
for  the  coroner." 

Although  confused,  as  is  natural,  the  guardian  of  the  peace 
Tromblin  retained  that  presence  of  the  mind  which  distin- 
guishes our  braves  officers  Swisses.  Threatening  the  un- 
happy him  to  arrest  if  he  ceased  not  his  dying,  this-he  re 
vived. 

"  What  is  it  that  it  is  that  you  have  made  ?"  demanded  to 
him  one  other  time  Tromblin. 

"  Hclas  !  It  is  that  I  have  just  come  from  to  drink  the 
poisonous  water  of  this  lake  accursed  which  derails  itself 
before  you." 

And  the  unhappy  emitted  the  groans  the  most  terribles. 

"  But  wait  then,"  to  him  said  Tromblin.  "  The  water  of 
the  lake  of  the  Geneva  is  not  poisonous." 

The  unhappy  turned  upon  him  an  eye  glazed  of  the  death. 

"  Look,  then,"  he  said,  in  indicating  a  placard  by  the  bor- 
der of  the  lake.     This  placard  was  which  this  : 


IJeau  du  lac  est  Men  poissoneuse. 


After  somes  instants,  the  light  endeared  (e'dairait)  the 
mind  of  the  guardian  of  the  peace  Tromblin. 

He  shattered  himself  (s'e'clatazt)  of  to  laugh. 

"But,  my  friend,"  he  cried  himself,  "you  have  read  at 
wrong." 

"  No,"  replied  the  other, "  I  am  dead.  The  placard  wishes 
to  say  :  '  The  water  of  the  lake  is  very  poisonous.'  " 

"At  the  contrary,"  replied  Tromblin,  "  it  wishes  to  say  : 
'The  water  of  the  lake  contains  much  fish.'" 

The  voyager  from  San  Francisco  skipped  to  his  feet,  and 
with  the  words  the  most  injurious  to  our  country,  sought  his 
hotel. 

Geneva  sees  him  no  more. 


The  Lay  of  the  Tenderfoot. 
MONTH  THE  FIRST — JUNE. 

I  am  a  rustling  Tenderfoot, 

I'm  laying  for  a  claim, 
Can  any  of  you  rustlers  put 

A  fellow  on  the  same? 
I  ain't  a  hog,   I  don't  want  much — 
A  thousand  to  the  ton,  or  such. 

MONTH   THE   SECOND -JULY. 

I  am  a  peaceful  Tenderfoot, 

I'm  looking  for  a  chance 
To  join  some  fortunate   galoot 

That's  struck  a  circumstance. 
I  ain't  a  hog,  I  don't  want  much — 
A  hundred  to  the  ton,  or  such. 

MONTH   THE   THIRD— AUGUST. 

I  am  a  struggling  Tenderfoot, 

I'm  hunting  for  some  pard 
That's  got  the  downright  moral  root 

To  play  a  grub  stake  card  ; 
I  ain't  a  hog,  I  don't  want  much  — 
A  burro,  can  of  beans,  or  such. 

MONTH   THE   FOURTH — SEPTEMBER. 

I  am  a  weary  Tenderfoot, 

I  want  some  Eastern  bum 
Within  my  hand  his  hand  to  put 

And  sweetly  murmur — "Home" — 
I  ain't  a  hog,  I  don't  want  much — 
An  empty  through  freight  car,  or  such. 

— Gunnison  News. 


MR.    SPOOPENDYKE. 


He  Goes  A-Fishing,  and  Mrs.  S.  Goes  With    Him. 


The  Reporter. 
How  doth  the  busy  reportaire 

Improve  each  possible  item  ; 
He  sicketh  the  dogs  on  little  children, 

And  watches  till  they  bite  Vm. 
Then  grabbeth  he  his  note-book  close, 

And,  with  a  fiendish  laugh. 
Hies  him  back  to  the  sanctum, 

With  a  column  and  a  half. 
The  night  editor,  he  eyes  him 

With  an  awful  gathering  frown, 
And  cries:   "  The  paper's  up  already; 

To  four  lines  bile  it  down."  — Unknown  Liar. 

Pentatettes. 
There  was  a  young  fellow  named  ]  ; 
He  grabbed  and  lit  out  with  a  jacket. 

He  was  sent  to  the  station 

For  ?, 
And  kicked  up  a  terrible  racket. 

But  the  Bobby  engaged  in  detection 
Was  slow  to  prove  ]'s  connection. 

So,  during  the  racket, 

With  a  out  went  1, 

And  was  no  more  seen  in  that  §. 

There  was  a  young  boy  of  Cayuga, 

Who  clapped  his  mouth  full  ol   brown  suga  ; 

But  the  horrible  stuff — 

It  proved  to  be  snuff, 
And  he  blew  it  clear  down  to  Tortuga. 

There  was  a  young  man  of  Devanna, 
Behaved  in  a  horrible  manner  ; 

For  he  walked  down  the  street 

On  his  hands  and  his  feet, 
And  his  legs  painted  blue,  like  a  banner. 

—  Various  Liars. 

Susan's  Hosen  Woes. 
Susan  adorned  her  well-turned  limbs 

With  delicate  hose,  but  not  for  show, 
Yet  everywhere  that  Susan  went, 

The  wind  was  sure  to  go. 
It  followed  her  to  church  one  day, 

Playfully  gamboling  "round  ; 
Was  mischievous,   naughty  on  the  street, 

As  Susan  often  found. 
And  when  the  sexton  shut  it  out, 

It  frisked  and  capered  near, 
Roaming  impatiently  about 

Till  Susan  should  appear. 
"  What  makes  the  wind  plague  Susan  so?" 

Kind-hearted  young  men  cried  ; 
"  'Cause  Susan  don't  object,  you  know," 

An  elderly  maid  replied.        — Cleveland  Voice. 


The  Gum-Chewess. 
There  was  a  young  lady  at  Vassar, 
Who'd  always  call  saucer  a  "sasser." 

She'd  freckles  on  her  nose, 

Likewise  corns  on  her  toes, 
And  she  went  by  the  name  of  Belle  Shasser. 

The  college  professors  at  Vassar 
Had  work  with  this  lady  to  class  her. 

Though  in  class-room  quite    mum, 

She  would  alwnys  chew  gum, 
This  "utterly  utter"  Belle  Shasser. 

Now,  alas  !  when  the  time  came  to  pass  her 
Exam,  at  the  college  of  Vassar, 

She  failed  in  the  race, 

Was  sent  home  in  disgrace, 
And  this  was  the  last  of  Belle  Shasser. 

— Chicago   Tribun. 

A  High  Art  Comic  Song. 
Air— "Doo-Da!" 
sweet  adornment  for  a  cottage  wall, 
Dado  !  Dado  ! 
Oh,  poverty's  sure  solace,  whatsoe'er  befall, 
Dado  !  Dado  Da  ! 
To  dream'of  thee  all  night, 
To  gaze  on  thee  all  day, 
Is  the  proletariat's  supreme  delight — 
Dado  !  Dado  Da  ! 

Though  the  floor  be  dirty  and  the  walls  be  damp, 

Dado  !  Dado  ! 
Though  thy  lines  be  litten  by  no  High  Art  lamp. 
Dado  !  Dado  Da  ! 
Thy  "tones,"  thy  tricksy  twirls, 
Will  make  the  workman  gay, 
His  boys  will  polish,  and  refine  his  girls — 
Dado  !  Dado  Da  ! 


Oh, 


'  Arrangements  horizontal  !  "  in  the  Japanese  style, 
Dado  !  Dado  ! 
And  vertical  vagaries  that  might  make  a  Trappist  smile, 
Dado  !  Dado  Da  ! 
Will  lend  aesthetic  grace 
To  the  garret  grim  and  gray, 
Though  there's  hardly  any  furniture  at  all  about  the  place, 
Dado  !  Dado  da  !  — Punch. 


"Say,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Spoopendyke,  with  a  social  sort 
of  a  grin,  "how  would  you  like  to  go  fishing?" 

"  Wouldn't  that  be  perfectly  lovely  ! "  squealed  Mrs.  Spoop- 
endyke. "  I  never  was  fishing  in  my  life,  and  I  always 
wanted  to  try  it.     Where  can  we  go  ? " 

"  Well,  there  are  lots  of  places  around  Brooklyn.  Last 
summer  I  saw  boys  catch  a  good  many  fish  off  the  dock  at 
the  foot  of  State  Street.     We  might  go  there." 

"  Just  the  place,"  conceded  Mrs.  Spoopendyke.  "  Perhaps 
we  can  catch  some  sardines.  Til  bet  a  spool  of  thread  I 
get  the  first  shad!"  and  in  her  glee  Mrs.  Spoopendyke 
waltzed  across  the  room  and  back  again. 

Mr.  Spoopendyke  smiled  pleasantly  upon  his  wife,  and 
started  out  into  the  yard  to  get  some  worms,  while  Mrs. 
Spoopendyke  rigged  herself  up  for  the  pending  excursion. 

"Got  any  fish-sticks?"  she  asked,  as  Mr.  Spoopendyke 
returned,  rather  warm  from  his  exercise. 

"  I've  got  some  fishing  rods,  if  that's  what  you  mean,"  re- 
plied Mr.  Spoopendyke,  "but  I  could  only  find  four  worms." 
"Can't  we  break 'em  in  two?"  inquired  Mrs.  Spoopen- 
dyke, anxiously. 

"  Could  if  we  had  a  buzz  saw,"  grunted  Mr.  Spoopendyke. 
"  Come  along  if  you:re  coming,"  and  thoroughly  equipped 
lor  the  expedition,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Spoopendyke  set  out  for 
the  State  Street  pier. 

"  How  long  before  they  bite?"  asked  Mrs.  Spoopendyke, 
hoisting  her  hook  out  of  the  water,  and  examining  the  point 
of  a  worm  her  husband  had  impaled  thereon. 

"  They'll  probably  bite  at  that  as  soon  as  they  can  borrow 
a  step-ladder,"  retorted  Mr.  Spoopendyke,  eyeing  the  dang- 
ling hook.  "  If  you  calculate  to  get  any  fish,  you'd  better 
let  that  thing  down  in  the  water." 

"  Oh  !"  said  Mrs.  Spoopendyke,  dropping  the  hook.  "Do 
you  think  I  could  catch  a  goldfish?"  she  inquired,  after  a 
pause. 

"  Hi  !  hold  on  !  There,  I  lost  him  !  "  ejaculated  Mr.  Spoop- 
endyke, firing  his  hook  up  toward  the  Heights. 

"  So  did  I  ! "  chimed  Mrs.  Spoopendyke,  as  she  fell  over 
backward  and  shot  her  sinker  into  Mr.  Spoopendyke's  ear  ; 
"  I  declare  we  both  lost  him  !" 

"  What  ye  doing  ?  "  demanded  Mr.  Spoopendyke.  "  What 
did  ye  lose?  When  I'm  pulling  in  fish,  you  just  sit  still,  will 
ye?  Think  my  head's  a  fish  pond?  Drop  it,  I  tell  ye  ! 
drop  it  in  the  water.  There  !  Now  sit  still  and  fish.  An- 
other time  I'm  pulling  in  a  Spanish  mackerel,  you  let  things 
alone.     You  made  me  lose  that  fish." 

"  You  ought  to  have  caught  him,"  said  Mrs.  Spoopendyke, 
soothingly  ;  "  you  fished  splendidly  for  him." 

"  I  understand  the  business,"  rejoined  Mr.  Spoopendyke, 
somewhat  mollified.  "  You  see  he  didn't  even  get  the  bait, 
big  as  he  was." 

"  I'm  glad  of  that,  because  we've  only  got  three  worms  left. 

How  I'd  like  to  catch  an  oyster  !     Do  you  know  I " 

"  Hist  !  Sh-h-h  !  Quiet,  now  !  I've  got  him  !  See  me 
play  him  !  Now,  I'll  fetch  him  ! "  and  Mr.  Spoopendyke 
reeled  in  until  he  landed  an  old  boot. 

"  I  didn't  know  that  fish  had  burrs  on,  like  a  chestnut," 
said  Mrs.  Spoopendyke,  quivering  with  excitement.  "Crack 
him,  and  let's  see  what  he  is." 

"  Crack  your  grandmother  !  "  snorted  Mr.  Spoopendyke, 
shieing  the  boot  up  the  pier.  "  He  wasn't  good  to  eat,  any- 
way.    I'll  get  something " 

"What's  the  matter  with  my  stick?  Let  go,  you  nasty 
thing!     Here's  another  one  !     Quick!" 

"Pull  him  in,  can't  ye?  You've  got  a  bite.  Haul  up!" 
cried  Mr.  Spoopendyke,  trying  to  untangle  himself  from  his 
line  and  help  his  wife.     "  Lift  him  out  of  the  water  !" 

"  He  won't  let  me,"  squeaked  Mrs.  Spoopendyke,  holding 
both  arms  out  at  full  length.  "Take  him  off!  Scat !  Go 
'way,  you  monster  !" 

"  Lift  your  pole  straight  up  in  the  air ! "  shouted  Mr.  Spoop- 
endyke.    "  Hoist  the  dod-gasted  thing  right  up  !" 

Mrs.  Spoopendyke  exerted  herself  and  disclosed  an  eel, 
dangling. 

"  It's  a  rattlesnake  !"  she  yelled.  "Don't  go  near  him  ! 
Fire  !  fire  !  murder  !  police  !  police-e-e  ! " 

"Hold  your  yawp,  will  ye?"  bawled  Mr.  Spoopendyke. 
"  Get  him  over  the  dock  so  I  can  catch  him  !  What  ye  hold- 
ing him  out  there  for  ?  Waiting  for  him  to  dry  ?  Stick  that 
pole  straight  up  in  the  air,  I  tell  ye  !" 

Mrs.  Spoopendyke  threw  the  pole  over  her  shoulder,  and 
flopped  the  eel  into  Mr.  Spoopendyke's  countenance. 

"  Dod-gast  the  measly  eel  ! "  he  howled,  as  he  spit  it  out. 
"  Stop  waving  that  slam-basted  lightning-rod  like  a  flag,  will 
ye  ?     Hold  it  still,  I  say  !     Think  you're  a  tree?" 

"  Don't  touch  him  !  Throw  him  overboard  !  He'll  sting 
you  to  death  !"  gurgled  Mrs.  Spoopendyke,  and,  forgetting 
that  the  pole  still  exercised  an  influence  over  the  eel,  she 
gave  it  a  jerk,  and  it  slipped  through  Mr.  Spoopendyke's 
fingers.  That  gentleman  made  a  spring  for  it,  and  swashed 
into  the  water. 

"  Heu  !  blab  !  baa  !  waggle,  glu,  hie,  ga,  gaggle  !"  sput- 
tered Mr.  Spoopendyke,  as  some  lightermen  fished  him  out. 
"  Did  you  catch  cold,  dear?"  inquired  Mrs  Spoopendyke, 
with  solicitude,  as  they  made  their  way  home. 

"  If  I  did,  I  landed  it,"  growled  Mr.  Spoopendyke,  blow- 
ing mud  like  the  exhaust  of  a  tug. 

"Anyway,  I  caught  an  eel,  didn't  I  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Spoop- 
endyke, carrying  out  the  woman's  idea  of  comforting  a  man 
with  the  only  thing  he  don't  want  to  hear  about. 

"  Oh  !  you  caught  it  ! "  ripped  out  Mr.  Spoopendyke. 
"  You're  a  fish  woman,  you  are.  AU  you  want  now  is  some 
glass  sides  and  some  bubbles  running  through  you  to  be  an 
aquarium  !  Another  time  we  both  go  fishing,  you  stay  home  ! 
You  hear?" 

And  with  this  novel  mathematical  suggestion,  Mr.  Spoop- 
endyke hunted  himself  to  his  domicile,  and  took  a  rum 
sweat. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 


A  gentleman  calling  on  a  farmer,  observed  :  "  Mr.  Jones, 
your  clock  is  not  quite  right,  is  it?"  "Well,  you  see,  sir," 
said  Mr.  Jones,  "  nobody  don't  understand  much  about  that 
clock  but  me.  When  the  hands  of  that  clock  stands  at 
twelve,  then  it  strikes  two,  and  then  I  know  i'  ■■  m'n- 

utes  to  seven." 
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SA  TURD  A  Y,  JUNE  25,  1881. 


When  the  Argonaut  became  possessed  of  the  manuscript 
narrative  of  the  person  who  claims  to  be  Roger  Charles 
Tichborne,  baronet,  and  before  we  determined  to  print  it,  its 
editors  read  with  great  care  the  very  able  charge  cf  Judge 
Cockburn,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  to  the  jury  in 
the  remarkable  Tichborne  trial — a  charge  that  occupied  his 
lordship  twenty  days  in  its  delivery,  making  a  book  of 
nearly  three  hundred  pages,  and  being  a  full  and  complete 
analysis  of  all  the  testimony  taken  in  the  case,  and  embrac- 
ing a  full  and  detailed  account  of  the  life  of  Roger  Charles 
Tichborne  from  the  period  of  his  birth  to  the  time  of  his  dis- 
appearance in  South  America,  in  1854.  This  story  is  a  mar- 
velous one,  and,  if  untrue,  is  most  ingeniously  constructed. 
It  seems  to  us  to  bear  intrinsic  evidence  of  truthfulness,  and 
to  present  some  very  strong  proofs  of  genuineness.  As  a 
sensation,  the  Argonaut  would  not  have  printed  it,  and  in 
printing  it  we  do  nothing  more  than  present  the  state- 
ment as  we  have  received  it  from  General  Barnes,  to  whom 
it  was  delivered  by  the  person  himself.  If  this  person  is 
Roger  Charles  Tichborne,  and  if  he  has  served  this  country, 
and  is  what  he  claims  to  be,  an  English  gentleman,  he  has 
a  right  to  have  his  statement  published  as  a  means  to  estab- 
lish his  identity.  If  he  is  not  the  gentleman  he  claims  to 
be,  there  can  be  no  better  way  of  exposing  his  pretenses 
and  exploding  bis  claims  than  by  thus  giving  his  narrative 
a  broad  circulation.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  narrative 
contains  particulars  of  incidents,  dates,  names,  and  state- 
ments of  especial  facts  which,  if  untrue,  will  lead  to  speedy 
detection.  His  conduct  inthus  throwing  open  his  case,  it  will  be 
observed,  is  in  marked  contrast  with  that  of  the  other  Tichborne 
claimant,  who  visited  Tichborne  in  disguise,  sent  his  black 
servant,  Bogle,  as  a  spy  to  the  Tichborne  mansion,  and  em- 
ployed detectives  and  able  attorneys  to  advise  with  him,  pay- 
ing therefor  out  of  the  moneys  raised  for  him  by  a  specula- 
tive syndicate  in  London.  This  person  says  of  himself:  "  If  I 
am  what  I  claim  to  be — Roger  Charles  Tichborne — I  shall 
have  no  difficulty  in  establishing  my  identity  among  my 
companions  and  relatives  in  France  and  England.  I  can 
not  deceive  my  tutors,  the  pupils  of  Stonyhurst,  the  gentle- 
men of  the  Hampshire  meet,  the  officers  of  the  Carabineers, 
my  cousin  Kate  Doughty,  now  Lady  Radcliffe,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  my  London  club.  If  I  am  not  what  I  claim  to  be,  I 
could  not  succeed  if  I  possessed  the  genius  of  Mephistophiles." 
It  will  be  remembered  that  in  this  case  there  is  no  question 
of  doubtful  birth  ;  no  mysterious  change  of  babies  in  a  cra- 
dle ;  no  romantic  gypsy  tale  of  a  stolen  infant.  It  is  a 
simple  case.  A  young  man  of  twenty-three  years  of  age,  of 
rank,  birth,  and  large  acquaintance,  absents  himself  for 
thirty  years,  and  then  returns  to  claim  recognition.  A  thou- 
sand readers  of  the  Argonaut  have  the  experience  of  recog 
nizing  friends  and  being  recognized  by  those  from  whom  they 
have  been  parted  an  equal  length  of  time.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary for  us  to  express  any  opinion  of  the  truth  or  falsity  of 
this  narrative.  Our  readers  possess  the  same  information 
that  we  do,  and  they  can  come  to  their  own  conclusions 
...:  the  case.     We  have  given  it  as  a  curious  and  in- 


teresting supplement  to  the  famous  Tichborne  trial,  and 
whether  true  or  false,  it  is  a  narrative  that  we  think  will 
prove  interesting  to  our  readers. 

When  three  tailors,  once  upon  a  time,  met  in  Tooley 
Street,  London,  for  the  purpose  of  working  certain  political 
reforms,  and  resolved  themselves  as  "We,  the  people  of 
England,"  they  set  an  example  which  has  been  largely  fol- 
lowed in  America.  Our  country  is  filled  with  Tooley-Street 
tailors,  who,  considering  themselves  to  be  "the  people  of 
America,"  are  constantly  breaking  out  in  declaratory  re- 
solves for  the  public  good.  This  disease  is  epidemic  in  San 
Francisco.  We  are  in  a  constant  state  of  eruptive  reform. 
Everybody  is  a  reformer  ;  every  party  is  a  reform  party ; 
eveiy  newspaper  is  a  reform  journal  ;  every  individual  poli- 
tician is  bent  on  reform  ;  each  State  and  municipal  adminis- 
tration is  a  reform  government — that  is,  each  politician 
promises  reform  till  he  gets  office  ;  each  party  promises  re- 
form till  it  gets  power ;  and  every  administration  is  for  re- 
form until  an  opportunity  for  reform  is  presented,  and  then 
it  in  turn  needs  reformation,  and  there  comes  up  a  new  crop 
of  persons  who  promise  to  reform  it.  We  are  guaranteed 
not  only  general,  but  special  reforms.  The  ordinary  politi- 
cian does  not  trust  himself  to  a  pledge  of  such  sweeping 
reforms  as  a  reduction  of  expenses,  as  economical  govern- 
ment, as  honest  official  conduct.  But  he  finds  it  necessary 
to  promise  some  specific  reform.  Thus  we  have  had  prom- 
ised reforms  in  our  street  department,  and  in  our  school  and 
other  departments.  We  have  had  promises  of  reform  as  to 
the  management  of  railroads,  reduction  of  fares  and  freights, 
reductions  in  the  price  of  gas  and  water,  etc.  Every  time 
one  of  the  new  reformers — either  an  individual  or  party — 
comes  forward,  he  sees  all  the  other  reformers  and  goes  one 
better ;  he  straddles  the  blind,  doubles  the  pot,  and  deals  a 
hand  of  new  promises  all  round.  These  reflections  suggest 
themselves  upon  the  appearance  before  the  public  of  a  new 
organization,  styling  itself  "  The  Protective  Council."  The 
name  is  a  good  one,  but  not  new.  We  recall  the  Council  of 
Ten  at  Venice,  and  the  Council  of  Two  Hundred  in  San 
Francisco  This  council,  like  all  councils,  and  like  the  Too- 
ley-Street tailors,  bounces  in  upon  us  with  an  address.  The 
Declaration  of  Independence  was  but  an  address,  hence  we 
speak  respectfully  of  this  one.  It  declares  that  the  present 
Board  of  Supervisors  "are  more  bold  in  their  system  of 
"spoliation  than  their  predecessors";  that  "in  every  other 
"  department  dishonesty  has  run  riot  "  ;  that  the  late  water 
ordinance  demands  more  adjectives  to  express  its  badness 
than  any  former  enactment.  It  startles  us  with  the  announce- 
ment that  "the  fair  queen  of  the  Pacific  is  ruled  by  thieves"; 
that  there  is  a  remedy ;  that  these  reform  tailors  have  it ; 
that  they  "are  masters  of  the  situation";  that  they ''are 
organized  and  in  the  field,1'  and  the  awful  trinity  invite  co- 
operative aid  to  enforce  "  these  sanitary  measures."  The 
address  was  enthusiastically  received  by  the  half-dozen  re- 
forming tailors  who  convened  in  Superior  Court-room  No.  1 
to  patch  up  and  mend  the  water  business  by  their  prom- 
ises and  their  threats.  We  read  the  names  of  P.  B.  Ladd, 
James  S.  Reynolds,  G.  D.  M.  Goodsel,  Mr.  Coad,  N.  P. 
Keesing,  A.  G.  Russ,  David  Kiel,  and  "  A  Voice/'  These 
men  embrace  the  president,  first  vice-president,  second  vice- 
president,  secretary,  corresponding  secretary,  sergeant-at- 
arms,  executive  committee,  and  finance  committee.  They 
come,  like  Minerva  from  the  head  of  Jupiter,  full-grown  in 
organization,  and  fully  armed  with  addresses  and  resolutions. 
It  was  cut-and-dried  spontaneity.  It  was  such  an  uprising 
as  comes  to  dough  when  the  royal  baking  powder  is  ap- 
plied to  it.  Mr.  P.  B.  Ladd  pays  six  dollars  a  month  for 
water.  He  demands  it  be  reduced  to  four  dollars.  Hence 
the  uprising  of  the  people  of  San  Francisco.  Hence  the 
indignation  of  these  reformers.  Hence  "we,  the  people  of 
San  Francisco."  Just  which  one  of  these  men  wants  to  be 
elected  Supervisor,  or  go  to  the  Legislature,  or  become  a 
member  of  Congress,  we  do  not  know.  Somebody  is  setting 
his  sail  to  catch  this  breeze  and  get  a  place.  It  is  the  old, 
old  game.  This  kind  of  warfare  upon  organized  capital  is 
simply  contemptible.  We  have  seen  so  much  of  this  dema- 
gog)1, this  indiscriminate  assault  of  upstart  adventurers  upon 
business  men,  that  we  are  tired  of  it.  It  is  neither  intelli- 
gent nor  honest.  We  venture  to  say  that  there  is  to-day  no 
scheme  of  enterprise  in  San  Francisco,  and  there  has  been 
none  for  twenty-five  years,  that  has  not  had  to  meet  just 
such  contemptible  assaults  as  we  consider  this  one  to  be. 
We  are  writing  this  not  in  the  interest  of  the  Spring  Valley 
Water  Company,  for  it  is  applicable  to  all  the  large  schemes 
of  well-organized  and  well-capitalized  industries  that  have 
been  set  in  motion  in  San  Francisco  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. Transportation  companies,  from  the  time  of  the. 
Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company  down  to  the  present 
coast  line  companies,  have  had  to  meet  the  same  vexatious 
interference.  It  began  thirty  years  ago,  when  Colonel  C.  L. 
Wilson  built  a  plank  road  across  the  sands  to  the  Mission 
Dolores,  and  it  is  practiced  now  against  the  Central  and 
Southern,  and  all  other  railroads,  as  though  they  were 
enemies  of  the  State,  and  had  retarded  our  prosperity.  This 
same  system  of  vexatious  intermeddling  has  been  practiced 
upon  gas  companies,  street  railroads,  slaughter-houses,  real 


estate  titles,  brick-yards,  smoke-stacks,  acid  works,  milk- 
men, powder  companies,  tanneries,  omnibus  companies,  foun- 
dries, ferry  and  wharf  franchises,  opening  of  new  avenues, 
widening  of  streets,  establishment  of  the  railroad  depot  at 
Goat  Island,  and  filling  up  the  nasty  slough  at  Mission  Creek. 
Our  daily  newspapers,  sometimes  one,  sometimes  another, 
sometimes  all,  join  in  the  howl.  Workingmen,  sand-lotters, 
and  all  sorts  of  politicians  take  a  hand  in  the  nefarious  busi- 
ness. The  result  is  our  people  are  driven  out  of  town  for 
residences ;  manufactures  are  pushed  away  from  the  city  ; 
real  property  is  depreciated  in  value  ;  political  parties  are  de- 
bauched ;  decent  men  will  not  take  office  to  become  the 
targets  of  these  reforming  tailors  and  of  our  unprincipled  and 
meddlesome  daily  press,  which  allows  itself  to  be  made  the 
vehicle  of  these  continued  assaults  against  property  and 
property  interests,  capital  and  enterprise.  That  corpo- 
rations are  aggressive,  and,  at  times,  insolent  in  the 
use  of  power,  we  do  not  deny ;  that  wealth  is  some- 
times impudent  in  the  display  of  itself,  we  know  ;  that 
money,  stocks,  and  franchises  shrink  from  taxation,  and 
that  personal  property  hides  from  the  taxcoHector,  we  know. 
This  is  true  in  all  countries,  and  is  an  evil,  but  an  evil  of 
less  magnitude  than  the  vile  custom  that  it  is  growing  in 
San  Francisco,  viz.:  the  disposition  to  annoy  and  vex  every 
man  of  wealth  and  enterprise  because  he  has  wealth  and  is 
enterprising,  and  to  intermeddle  with  every  business  scheme 
unless  the  press  and  Tooley-Street  tailors  can  get  their  med- 
dlesome fingers  into  it.  We  have  elected  a  Governor  on 
fares  and  freights  ;  sent  Mr.  Swift  to  the  Legislature  on 
water  rates  ;  pledged  everybody  to  reduce  taxes,  and  have 
had  reformers  enough  in  office  to  have  paved  all  the  uni- 
verse with  good  intentions,  and  still  we  are  reforming  and 
need  reform.  We  have  driven  our  most  pushing  and  active 
men  out  of  the  State  in  order  to  bring  about  reform.  Let 
us  name  a  few  as  they  suggest  themselves  to  us  :  Levi  Par- 
sons, General  Estell,  Garrison — father  and  son,  Moses  Ellis, 
Captain  Thomas,  Harry  Meiggs,  Frederick  Billings,  Purser 
Welsh,  General  Beale,  Henry  L.  Robinson,  Charles  Watrous, 
and  many  others  whom  we  do  not  recall,  and  the  new  emi- 
grants— Latham,  Lent,  Logan,  McCreary,  Heuston,  D.  O. 
Mills,  Mrs.  Mark  Hopkins — those  who  have  gone  and  those 
who  are  going,  driven  out  for  various  reasons  that  make  a 
residence  here  uncomfortable.  Nearly  every  man  of  real 
and  substantial  wealth  among  us  is  debating  whether  he  had 
not  better  get  away  from  these  petty  vexations  ;  from  Burke 
and  the  Sand-lot,  from  the  Bulletin  and  reforming  councils, 
to  some  place  where  money  is  made  welcome,  and  where 
moneyed  men  are  not  pestered  and  continually  bedeviled  by 
the  stings  of  these  gad-fly  reformers.  Let  us  state  one  fact 
to  illustrate  how  unprofitable  all  this  thing  is  :  The  taxes 
that  have  been  collected  from  San  Francisco  for  the  last 
thirty  years  from  money  and  intangible  personal  property 
has  not  paid  for  the  cost  of  assessing  and  collecting.  We 
conclude  this  grumble  by  informing  Messrs.  Ladd,  Coad,  and 
"the  voice,"  that  there  is  a  better  way  to  get  the  Spring  Val- 
ley Water  Company  property  than  to  steal  it,  viz  :  to  pur- 
chase it.  Mr.  Ladd  puts  his  own  value  on  his  very  poor  legal 
abilities,  and  Mr.  Coad  on  his  very  abominable  acting,  and 
even  "the  voice"  howls  for  nothing.  If  they  ever  do  use 
water,  let  them  pay  for  it.  We  recognize  and  declare  a  prin- 
ciple when  we  say  that  it  is  just  as  wrong  to  steal  soap  as 
water,  and  that  a  clean-minded  man  will  not  attempt  to  do 
either.  San  Francisco  has  a  right  to  build  other  water 
works  ;  her  citizens  have  a  right  to  dig  artesian  wells.  But 
there  is  no  better  moral  right  to  regulate  water  rates  below  a 
fair  return  for  interest  on  their  value  and  the  cost  of  running 
and  repair,  than  there  is  to  compel  the  Standard  Soap  Works 
to  sell  their  merchandise  below  the  cost  of  its  production. 


Mr.  James  J.  Green,  Chairman  of  the  Republican  County 
Committee — who,  by  way  of  parenthesis,  we  do  not  believe  in — 
arrogates  to  himself  great  credit  for  the  way  in  which  he  has 
manipulated  this  Republican  nominating  convention.  The 
mode  of  choosing  the  delegates  we  do  not  object  to.  It  is 
composed  in  part  of  excellent  citizens,  but  it  might  have 
been  much  better  in  its  material.  The  obscurity  of  a  dele- 
gate is  no  proof  that  he  is  to  be  entrusted  with  the  organi- 
zation of  a  party  or  the  choice  of  a  ticket.  We  think  Mr. 
Green's  haste  to  nominate  supervisors  looks  ill.  Let  us 
analyze  the  delegates  whom  Mr.  Green  has  selected  from 
his  district.  He  says  "  the  destinies  of  the  Republican  party 
are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  delegates,"  etc.  It  looks  very 
much  as  though  some  of  the  delegates,  at  least,  were  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Jim  Green.  Our  analysis  -of  these  delegates 
from  the  Ninth  Ward  must  necessarily  be  imperfect.  We 
give  their  names  and  occupations  that  our  readers  may  de- 
termine for  themselves  whether  in  point  of  intelligence, 
property,  and  social  standing  they  are  men — quoting  Mr. 
Green — "  the  like  of  whom  has  never  before  been  seen  in 
San  Francisco  politics."  Here  are  the  names  and  occupa- 
tions :  "Wm.  Schultz,  keeps  groceries,  liquors,  and  beer, 
commonly  called  a  corner-grocery,  southwest  corner  Bryant 
and  First  streets  ;  Albert  Rowe,  journeyman  ship-carpenter  ; 
Willis  E.  Davis,  clerk  ;  Sylvester  A  Sniffin,  journeyman 
caulker  ;  Z.  T.  Whitten,  clerk  at  the  gas  house  ;  George  H. 
Tippey,  milkman."    From  this  ward  might  have  been  chosen 
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P.  B.  Cornwall,  Henry  K.  Cummings,  Francis  Cutting,  Cap- 
tain Millen  Griffith,  Charles  A.  Harper,  O.  F.  Willey,  and 
many  other  prominent  Republican  citizens  who  would  have 
compared  favorably,  we  think,  with  Mr.  Green's  list.  Let  us  take 
a  glance  at  Mr.  Withington's  district  of  the  Tenth  Ward,  one 
of  the  best  in  the  city,  in  which  is  located  the  Palace  Hotel 
"  Martin  Dow,  lamp  store,  124  Second  Street  ;-  J.  M.  Par- 
ker, stableman,  always  on  the  list  as  a  programme  man;  G. 
H.  Hallett,  laundryman  ;  Jerome  N.  Stevenson,  journeyman 
painter ;  Neil  Barr,  journeyman  iron-molder ;  Rienzi 
Hughes,  proprietor  lodging-house,  715  Howard  Street, 
lives  at  2103  California  Street,  out  of  the  ward  ;  D.  J. 
Quimby,  lodging-house,  719  Market  Street;  C.  A.  Belden, 
clerk,  lives  in  Oakland  ;  C.  W.  Derby,  butter  and  eggs, 
225  Fourth  street;  John  W.  Rule,  druggist;  William 
F.  Halsey,  clerk."  From  this  district  there  might  have  been 
chosen  Bartlett  L.  Doe,  Squire  P.  Dewey,  J.  O.  Eldridge, 
Captain  E.  F.  Xortham,  Jacob  Underhill,  Thomas  Phipps, 
Thomas  Day  Sr.,  M.  M.  Estee,  A.  G.  Kinsey,  George  Lor- 
rins,  Drury  Melone,  Samuel  More,  Charles  Main.  The 
following  are  named  by  Mr.  George  Hendson  of  the 
Twelfth  District,  Tenth  Ward,  as  the  best  men  of  the  party 
in  his  district :  "John  B.  Richmond,  formerly  night  watch- 
man in  the  Mint  building,  described  as  'capitalist';  John 
E.  Green,  keeper  of  a  saloon,  described  as  liquor-dealer  ; 
Isaiah  Griswold,  carriage  painter,  lives  out  of  the  ward,  at 
2530  Webster  Street ;  C.  O.  Burton,  keeps  a  lodging-house  ; 
Alexander  Campbell,  a  standing  candidate  since  he  left 
school;  F.  A.  Elliott,  his  step-  son  ;  A.  T.  Elford,  contractor  ; 
W.  Archer,  machinist  ;  James  Queen,  grocer ;  R.  H.  Lloyd, 
attorney  :  David  Stearns,  hotel-keeper  ;  W.  Bottsford,  doc- 
tor." We  may  go  through  the  list,  and  wonder  if  the  pane- 
gyric "  of  the  like  of  whom  has  never  before  been  seen  in 
San  Francisco  politics"  was  not  either  an  exaggerated  ex- 
pression or  a  sarcasm.  "  Michaelson,  grocer  ?  Mangels, 
liquor-dealer  ;  Price,  hotel-keeper  ;  Sapin,  Travis,  and  Gal- 
lagher, clerks  ;  Claussen,  carpenter  ;  Furbush,  salesman  ; 
Boleau,  book-keeper  ;  Koch,  painter  ;  Becker,  hotel-keeper  ; 
Hobe,  book-keeper  ;  Dennis,  collector  ;  Edminster,  team- 
ster; Kennerson,  paper-carrier;  Fehneman,  grocer;  Gillette, 
clerk  ;  Bowers,  painter  ;  Neill,  salesman  ;  Henry  G.  Lang- 
ley  ;  Price,  newspapers  ;  Burmeister,  capitalist  ;  Jones,  car- 
penter ;  Shear,  clerk  ;  A.  A.  Louderback,  distiller  ;  Gray, 
livery  stable  ;  Kerr,  wood  and  coal ;  Grosh,  book-keeper  ; 
Raabe,  butcher ;  Harney,  grocer ;  Locke,  wheelwright ; 
Newkirk,  blacksmith  ;  Welby,  butcher  ;  Roy,  milkman  ; 
Peath,  grocer."  We  do  not  give  these  names  in  any  spirit 
of  fault-finding  ;  they  are  most  of  them  unknown  to  the 
writer.  We  do  not  say  that  they  are  not  the  best  of  men. 
We  do  not  question  their  intelligence,  their  honesty,  or  their 
independence.  We  shall  judge  of  this  convention  by  its 
work.  We  reserve  to  ourselves 'the  privilege  of  criticism, 
and,  finally,  we  reserve  to  ourselves  the  privilege  of  voting 
the  ticket  or  not,  as  it  may  be  finally  presented  to  us.  We 
take  the  liberty  of  reminding  delegates  and  candidates  that 
a  nomination  is  not  equivalent  to  an  election. 


"France  is  a  great  republic,  and  its  greatness — especially 
"from  a  financial  point  of  view — is  due  almost  entirely  to  its 
"splendid  educational  system."  This  profound  reflection  is 
the  utterance  of  John  W.  Taylor,  Superintendent  of  Schools 
for  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco.  If  there  is  any 
nation  in  the  world  whose  system  of  education  is  unlike 
ours,  it  is  France.  The  French  system  is  radically  and  to- 
tally different,  having  no  element  corresponding  to  the 
American  free-school  system  in  a  single  particular.  In 
France,  education  has — except  with  brief  periods  of  inter- 
ruption— been  controlled  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
Priests  and  nuns  have  been  charged  with  the  education  of 
the  children  of  France  for  almost  the  entire  period  of  its  his- 
tory. The  peasantry,  in  all  matters  except  in  the  geography, 
history,  and  glory  of  France,  are  the  most  imperfectly  ed- 
ucated of  any  people  of  advanced  civilization  in  Eu- 
rope. The  ordinary  school-book  used  throughout  the  rural 
districts  is  a  wonderful  thing.  It  is  more  than  curious. 
Marvelous  stories  of  the  grandeur  of  France ;  of  the  splendor 
of  its  palaces  ;  the  valor  of  its  kings ;  the  bravery  of  its  war- 
riors ;  its  grand  historic  achievements  ;  the  piety  of  its  early 
saints — Saint  Louis  and  other  saintly  kings  ;  its  conquests 
and  triumphs  in  arms  through  an  undimmed  and  glorious 
historic  past ;  its  strength  ;  its  wealth  ;  its  piety  as  a  nation 
— all  these  are  mixed  up  in  its  primary  school-book  with 
aves  and  paternosters;  with  miracles  and  miraculous  nar- 
ratives. Popes  of  Rome,  and  kings  of  France,  and  warriors, 
and  saints  are  mixed  in  inextricable  confusion.  The  peasant 
child,  when  taken  away  at  an  early  age  from  school,  carries 
with  him  and  into  his  unambitious,  toiling,  frugal,  peasant 
life  a  very  limited  knowledge  of  history  or  geography,  or  any 
of  the  branches  of  learning  that  are  of  practical  use  to  him 
in  any  other  avocation  of  life  than  that  of  an  agricultural 
laborer.  He  is  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  simple  and  mild 
superstitions  of  the  Church  of  Rome  ;  with  all  his  soul  he 
venerates  the  Pope  ;  he  confides  in  his  priest.  In  a  word, 
he  is  a  good  Catholic.  He  is  a  confiding,  superstitious,  ig- 
norant, unambitious,  patriotic  Frenchman;  he  is  industrious, 
and  with  simple  habits  ;  he  toils,  and  is  economical ;  he  is 


patient,  and  accumulates  ;  he  provides  a  dot  for  his  daugh- 
ters marriage  portion  ;  he  eats  hard  bread  and  an  onion  for 
his  dinner,  and  drinks  thin  claret ;  he  is  sober,  saves  his 
money,  and  loves  France.  When  a  loan  is  called  for  by  the 
government,  the  aggregated  accumulations  of  the  peasant 
class  swell  to  millions.  When  soldiers  are  required,  the  con- 
scription brings  to  the  battle-field,  or  to  the  casernes  of  Paris, 
the  material  for  a  splendid  army.  We  are  not  just  now  en- 
deavoring to  underrate  this  kind  of  education.  We  are  not 
saying  that  the  kind  of  teaching  which  produces  simple- 
minded,  honest,  economical,  industrious,  patriotic  men  and 
virtuous  working-women  has  not  its  advantages.  We  are 
not  attempting  in  this  article  to  sound  the  praises  of  that 
system  of  common  schools  which  in  Boston  and  San  Fran- 
cisco is  turning  out  some  scholars  that  are  not  simple-minded 
and  who  will  not  work,  and  are  ambitious  only  to  spar  for 
office ;  that  are  made  to  feel  that  their  education  places  them 
upon  a  social  plane  above  their  parents,  and  elevates  them 
above  the  hereditary  hod  and  wash-tub.  There  are  compen- 
sations in  a  system  of  education  that  does  not  inoculate  all 
its  pupils  with  an  ambition  to  go  to  Congress.  If  Mr. 
Taylor  had  said  that  the  greatness  of  France,  its  finan- 
cial and  military  strength,  was  largely  due  to  the  lack 
of  education  among  its  peasant  classes,  he  would  have 
come  nearer  the  truth  than  he  did.  Mr,  Taylor  was  en- 
deavoring to  break  the  force  of  the  remarks  of  the  edi- 
tor of  this  paper,  who  on  the  previous  day  had  said  to 
the  Board  of  Supervisors  that  the  common  schools  were  an 
insupportable  burden  lo  the  taxpayers  of  San  Francisco  ; 
that  the  expenditure  for  their  maintenance  was  inexcusably- 
extravagant  ;  that  the  cosmopolitan  school  was  a  crime  ;  the 
high-schools  an  imposition,  and  in  fraud  of  the  legal  rights  of 
citizens  ;  that  the  establishment  of  normal  schools,  to  give 
teachers  a  free  education,  was  robbery  ;  that  the  special  in- 
struction given  in  languages  and  accomplishments  was 
open  and  inexcusable  extortion  ;  that  the  high  salaries  of 
teachers  was  out  of  proportion  to  what  equal  learning  and 
equal  service  can  earn  in  the  journalistic  or  other  professions, 
or  in  business  occupations,  when  it  is  considered  that 
during  the  year  they  give  only  nine  months'  sen-ice,  only 
five  days  of  labor  during  the  week,  and  less  than  eight  hours 
sen-ice  per  day.  To  educate,  at  the  expense  of  the  commu- 
nity, the  child  of  any  person  able  to  provide  that  education, 
is  an  imposition.  It  is  practical  communism.  It  is  stealing 
under  the  guise  of  law.  The  community  is  under  no  higher 
obligation  to  educate  the  wealthy  class  than  to  feed  or  clothe 
them.  To  educate,  at  the  expense  of  the  community,  the 
child  of  any  poor  person  beyond  the  rudiments  of  an  Eng- 
lish education,  is  as  much  of  an  imposition  as  it  would  be  to 
be  compelled  to  provide  that  child  with  fashionable  clothing 
and  luxurious  food.  To  impose  a  tax  upon  an  American- 
born  citizen  to  maintain  schools  where  the  children  of  Ger- 
man and  French  residents  may  be  taught  French  and  Ger- 
man, is  robbery  with  insult  added.  No  honest  man,  native 
or  foreign-born,  would  accept  such  extorted  alms  ;  and  no 
honest  law-maker,  or  supervisor,  or  school-director,  who  did 
not,  away  down  in  his  cowardly  and  demagogical  nature,  fear 
the  foreign  vote,  would  countenance  or  uphold  such  unblush- 
ing public  extortion.  The  rich  or  poor  man  who  will  allow 
his  children  to  be  instructed  in  the  higher  mathematics,  or  in 
the  higher  and  ornamental  branches  of  classical  learning,  or 
in  modern  languages,  at  the  expense  of  his  fellow-citizens,  is 
guilty  of  an  act  of  gross  and  palpable  injustice,  for  which  the 
poor  man  ought  to  be  ashamed,  and  the  rich  man  ought  to  be 
punished.  There  is  not  half  so  good  a  reason  for  educating 
teachers  at  the  public  expense  as  could  be  given  for  educating 
physicians,  journalists,  or  horse-doctors.  Those  who  are 
thus  educated,  without  the  intention  of  teaching  for  a  pro- 
fession, are  dishonest.  There  is  in  all  this  common-school 
business  an  amount  of  humbuggery,  sentimentality,  pretense, 
and  sham  that  exists  in  no  other  institution.  It  is  run  by 
narrow-brained  pedagogues,  and  selfish,  unprincipled  dema- 
gogues. It  is  endured  by  a  patient,  tax-paying  community 
because  public  opinion  has  not  yet  subjected  the  system  to 
any  thoughtful  and  earnest  consideration. 


We  wish  the  Spring  Valley  Water  Company  could  be 
eliminated  from  our  politics.  We  see  only  one  way  of  doing  it, 
and  that  is  by  a  declaration  of  all  parties  that  the  city  should 
pay  a  reasonable  price  for  such  part  of  the  water  supply  as 
is  properly  chargeable  to  property,  and  place  the  amount  in 
the  general  tax  levy.  It  is  so  manifestly  wrong  that  eighteen 
hundred  consumers  should  bear  the  whole  water  burden,  that 
it  surprises  us  that  any  intelligent  and  honest  man  can  advo- 
cate it.  To  allow  warehouses  filled  with  merchandise  and 
stored  with  goods,  to  allow  buildings  devoted  to  commer- 
cial purposes,  paying  rent,  and  unimproved  property  to 
escape  the  payment  of  any  tax  for  the  water  that  protects 
them  from  fire,  that  makes  insurance  at  low  rates  possible, 
and  put  it  upon  the  citizen  who  is  compelled  to  use  water,  is 
what  we  can  not  understand.  To  allow  the  wealthy  man, 
who  drives  his  carriage  in  the  park,  to  pay  nothing  for  the 
water  used  therein,  and  place  that  charge  upon  the  water 
consumer,  we  do  not  understand.  To  allow  the  use  of  water 
for  flushing  sewers,  sprinkling  streets,  and  for  beautifying 
our  public  places  to  be  charged  to  the  water-consumer,  and 


allow  every  non-resident  and  all  property  not  using  water  to 
go  free,  is  a  policy  that  we  do  not  appreciate,  and  that  to  us 
does  not  seem  wise.  Why  the  water  rate-payer  should  be 
compelled  to  pay  for  water  used  in  prisons,  hospitals,  alms- 
houses, and  the  general  property  be  relieved  from  this  tax,  is 
altogether  incomprehensible.  The  city  ought  to  bear  its  just 
proportion  of  this  burden.  It  ought  to  pay  for  the  water  it 
uses.  There  is  neither  reason  nor  justice  in  any  other  dispo 
sition  of  this  question. 


The  resolution  of  the  Republican  Convention  to  proceed 
by  secret  ballot  is  a  wise  and  prudent  movement.  It  leaves 
each  individual  member  free  to  act.  It  relieves  him  from 
the  espionage  of  a  set  of  political  spies,  and  at  liberty  to  act 
independently  of  the  begging  mendicants  for  office.  One  of 
the  most  embarrassing  positions  in  which  an  honest  man 
can  be  placed  is  in  a  nominating  convention.  The  brazen- 
faced and  impudent  have  no  shame  in  pressing  their 
claims  by  importunate  and  whining  solicitation.  The  mod- 
est and  proud  man  will  not  do  this  thing.  The  professional 
politician  is  afforded  an  opportunity  of  bargaining  in  an  open 
vote  that  is  denied  him  by  the  secret  ballot.  A  secret  ballot 
is  a  free  ballot.  It  affords  the  opportunity  for  expressing  a 
real  choice  for  a  nomination  without  fear  of  future  political 
retribution.  It  enables  a  delegate  to  vote  against  an  ac- 
quaintance whom  he  knows  is  unfit  or  incompetent,  without 
offending  him.  By  a  little  diplomatic  ingenuity— well,  to  be 
plain  about  it,  by  lying  just  a  little  here  and  there— the  most 
serious  embarrassments  are  avoided. 


Supen-isor  Stetson  has  made  a  very  admirable  report. 
The  Supen-isors  have  acted  wisely  in  reducing  our  municipal 
appropriations.  We  wish  that  Mr.  Stetson  could  have  felt 
himself  at  liberty  to  make  such  comment  upon  our  county 
officers  as  his  knowledge  of  the  management  of  their  offices 
would  have  justified.  Some  of  them  desen'e  well  of  their 
fellow-citizens,  and  have  made  a  faithful  and  honest  admin- 
istration of  their  offices.  These  men  deserve  reelection. 
Some  of  our  city  officials,  we  do  honestly  believe,  are  most 
unconscionable  rascals.  A  supervisor,  by  virtue  of  his 
office,  is  justified  in  exposing  criminals,  and  it  is  his  duty. 
An  editor  cannot  name  the  man  who  steals  without  being 
liable  to  a  prosecution  for  libel,  and  proof  that  the  head  of  a 
department  steals  is  difficult,  because  he  surrounds  himself 
with  deputies  who  also  steal,  and  whose  duty  it  is  to  protect 
their  chief.  If  we  had  an  honest  man  for  Mayor,  who  did 
not  want  a  renomination,  it  would  be  his  duty  to  watrh 
and  expose  them.  Our  present  Mayor  is  one  of  those 
humbug  preachers  who  watches  and  prays,  but  does  not 
expose. 


We  avail  ourselves  of  Mr.  Reuben  Lloyd's  very  kind  invi- 
tation to  express  our  opinion  concerning  the  work  of  the 
convention  and  its  candidates  by  saying  that,  in  our  judg- 
ment, the  platform  and  resolutions  are  a  mosaic  of  wordy  plat- 
itudes, very  becoming  as  an  editorial  to  one  of  our  flatulent 
dailies,  but  not  sufficiently  incisive  to  impress  the  voting  pub- 
lic. One  resolution,  pledging  candidates  to  intelligent  econ- 
omy and  to  the  lowest  possible  tax-rate,  naming  the  figure — 
say  1  per  cent.,  or  1. 1 5 — would  be  worth  ever  so  much  in- 
definite generalization.  We  shall  not  regard  the  platform  as 
of  any  importance.  We  look  to  the  personnel  of  the  candi- 
dates. An  honest  official  without  a  pledge  is  better  than  a 
rascal  with  ever  so  many  pledges. 


We  take  the  liberty  of  remarking  to  the  Hon.  E.  D.  Saw- 
yer that  if  pledges  of  good  conduct  and  economy  are  in 
order,  we  see  no  reason  why  school  directors  should  not 
make  them,  as  the  school  department  is  one  of  the  most  ex- 
travagant of  the  municipal  government.  In  reference  to 
school  directors,  the  men  placed  in  nomination,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  are  very  good.  For  the  especially  good 
ones  whom  we  know,  and  for  whose  general  character  we 
have  a  high  regard,  we  take  the  liberty  to  mention  John 
Birmingham,  C.  S.  Eaton,  Charles  Wittram,  Wales  L. 
Palmer,  Carlton  Newmann,  J.  O.  Eldridge,  H.  Hartshorn, 
J.  C.  Scott,  W.  B.  Ewer,  Alexander  Baldwin,  T.  M.  Edwards, 
E.  T.  Anthony,  Dr.  C.  T.  Deane,  Dr.  Henry  Gibbons,  and 
J.  C.  Stubbs. 

If  we  were  in  the  convention,  and  Mr.  Bert  McNulty  were 
a  candidate  for  County  Clerk,  we  would  move  a  committee 
to  visit  him,  and  obtain  from  him  a  written  pledge  that  he 
would  not  retain  certain  men  and  certain  women  in  that 
office.  The  pledge  should  be  a  specific  one.  We  would  not 
have  him  remove  any  competent  clerk  because  he  is  a 
Democrat.  It  is  due  to  the  very  many  excellent  and  honor- 
able men,  and  many  most  excellent  and  respectable  women 
employed  in  the  Clerk's  office  that  it  should  be  swept,  and 
cleaned,  and  garnished.  It  is  a  filthy  stable,  and  through  it 
should  be  turned  the  river  of  a  thorough  reform.  We  do 
not  mean  that  it  should  be  reorganized  with  reference  alone 
to  efficiency  and  economy,  but  with  reference  to  the  personal 
character  of  many  of  its  present  employees,  mi 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


VANITY    FAIR. 


The  latest  folly  in  the  United  Kingdom  seems  to  have 
been  a  foot-ball  match  between  two  teams  of  young  ladies. 
As  it  is  exciting  some  attention,  we  have  pursued  the  item, 
and  find  it  in  the  London  Ladies'  Pictorial.  This  journal 
says  :  "The  match  took  place  between  twenty-two  young 
en,  under  the  association  rules,  at  the  Hibernian  Park, 
Easter  Road,  Edinburgh,  half  of  them  being  English  girls, 
and  the  other  eleven  being  composed  of  bonnie  Scotch  las- 
sies, nearly  two  thousand  spectators  being  present  to  witness 
this  most  unprecedented  struggle  for  victory  in  a  pursuit  that 
men  with  poweiful  physical  powers  are  supposed  capa- 
ble of  indulging  in.  The  teams  were  clad  in  dresses  essen- 
tially similar  to  those  known  as  University  costumes,  con- 
sisting of  jerseys,  knickerbockers,  stockings,  boots,  and 
'  cowl,:  with  a  sash  depending  from  the  waist  by  way  of  orna- 
ment, the  youthful  Scots  wearing  blue  jerseys  and  red  sashes, 
and  the  bright  English  girls  red  jerseys  and  blue  sashes, 
both  elevens  looking  very  charming  and  picturesque.  The 
game  was  divided  into  periods  of  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
each.  After  the  kick-off,  England's  fair  daughters,  playing 
up  with  considerable  spirit,  kept  their  adversaries  at  bay  for 
quite  half  an  hour,  when  Miss  Lilly  St.  Clair,  going  through 
a  fine  specimen  of  'dribbling,'  with  artful  diplomacy  and  a 
strenuous  kick  sent  the  ball  under  the  bar,  and  thus  gained 
the  first  goal  for  Scotland.  After  this  untoward  incident 
the  English  rose  gradually  faded  away  before  the  Scottish 
thistle,  and  the  latter  uncomfortable  flower  reigned  tri- 
umphant to  the  end  of  the  encounter  ;  for,  three-quarters  of 
an  hour  after  Miss  Lilly's  dashing  achievement,  Miss  Louise 
Cole  gained  a  second,  and  a  few  minutes  later  on  a  third 
and  last  was  obtained  by  the  combined  play  of  Miss  Iva 
Stevenson  and  Miss  Maude  Rimeward,  who  between  them 
bustled  the  ball  through  the  posts,  and  thus  won  the  match 
by  three  goals  to  none."  We  have  known  damsels  who  were 
accomplished  cricketers,  good  rowers,  and  admirable  lawn- 
tennisonians,  but  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  football,  with 
its  violent  scrimmages,  is  too  rough  a  game  for  girls  to  in- 
dulge in.  As  to  kicking,  however,  there  can  be  no  question 
— but  never  mind. 

Bicycling  has  become  the  fashionable  pursuit  of  the  young 
men  in  England,  and  as  the  ladies  never  fail  to  follow  in  the 
wake  of  fashion,  when  set  by  their  admirers,  the  tricycle  has 
been  adopted  by  them  with  the  greatest  eagerness.  At  first 
it  was  considered  "  rather  fast,"  and  looked  upon  with  shy- 
ness ;  but  ever  since  the  newspaper  account  of  the  ride  taken 
by  her  Majesty  and  the  Princess  Beatrice,  each  royal  lady 
mounted  on  her  iron  horse  and  careering  gayly  on  the  high 
road  and  through  the  green  lanes  round  Osborne,  all  scruple 
has  banished.  It  is  urged  that  no  danger  can  exist,  as  the 
queen,  who  is  both  old  and  stout,  was  enabled  to  sit  her 
steed  with  as  much  ease  and  confidence  as  when,  in  former 
da)  s,  she  used  to  prance  so  proudly  on  her  high-mettled 
horse  before  the  troops  at  review.  And  so  professors  of  the 
bicycle  and  tricycle  abound  in  London,  and  the  racing  and 
chasing  along  the  suburban  roads  at  twilight,  and  the  laugh- 
ing and  chatting  as  the  iron  coursers  shoot  by,  give  quite  a 
net-  aspect  to  the  solitary  walks  round  London. 


Clara  Belle,  the  fashion  correspondent  of  the  Cincinnati 
Enquire/-,  has  been  aroused  by  the  attacks  upon  her  "Turk- 
ish bath  "  account,  and  hits  back  spitefully.  Listen  to  her  : 
"  These  letters  of  mine  are  written  for  women  to  read,  and 
are  about  the  fashions  in  women's  dress  and  deportment. 
There  is  no  law,  I  suppose,  against  men  sticking  their  snoots 
into  "this  column,  but,  if  they  do  so,  for  heaven's  sake  let 
them  take  it  as  they  find  it,  and  mind  their  own  business. 
Clara  Belle  wishes  it  understood  that  she  doesn't  care  the 
snap  of  her  fingers  for  male  condemnation  of  what  she  writes. 
rs  from  Maine  to  California  quote  from  her,  sometimes 
giving  credit  and  sometimes  not ;  but  usually  with  approval, 
though  a  few  are  trying  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  her.  The 
New  Haven  Register  man  says  that  'if  a  man  should  be 
caught  reading  Clara  Belle's  letters  in  the  Enquirer  he  would 
probably  go  to  jail  without  a  murmur,'  which  is  ungallant, 
but  rather  foggy  as  to  its  meaning.  The  Boston  Courier 
says  I  am  c  a  genius  among  fashion  writers,'  and  the  Chris- 
tian Union  thinks  my  letters 'pernicious.'  So  they  go,  and 
it's  all  one  to  me,  for  I  am  well  paid  for  telling  the  truth,  and 
that  satisfies  me.  Of  my  description  of  the  women  in  a  Turk- 
ish bath  the  Indianapolis  Herald  said  :  'She  says  she  found 
herself  among  a  hundred  women,  not  one  of  whom  had  even 
a  sheet  to  cover  her.  This  is  an  experience  simply  unheard 
of  in  Turkish  bath  establishments.  Clara  either  was  drunk, 
or  the  unusual  circumstances  flurried  her  so  she  could  not 
see  straight ;  or,  which  is  a  more  charitable  conclusion,  she 
got  into. one  of  the  free  baths  for  the  poor,  now  open  in  New 
York.'  With  this  unmannerly  Indianapolis  chap,  who  can 
publicly  accuse  a  lady — a  stranger  about  whom  he  can  know 
nothing  at  all — of  being  a  drunkard  as  well  as  a  liar,  I 
have  nothing  to  do.  I  shall  simply  flap  my  wings  and  smile 
when,  floating  comfortably  on  a  heavenly  cloud,  I  look  down 
into  'tother  place  and  see  him  sizzling.  But  perhaps  it  is  as 
well  to  assure  my  other  readers  that  the  description  of  a  Turk- 
ish bath  was  true  and  unexaggerated  in  every  particular. 
The  establishment  which  I  visited  was  Capes  &  Ryan's,  at 
16  and  18  Lafayette  Place.  I  chose  at  random,  and  how 
much  this  one  differs  from  others  I  do  not  know  ;  nor  am  I 
likely  to,  for  a  single  ordeal  of  the  kind  is  enough  for  me, 
though  some  folks  like  the  sensation.  I  reiterate  that  a 
hundred  utterly  nude  women  were  in  that  room  together, 
without  so  much  as  a  shred  of  covering.  There  is  one  thing 
that  nobody  will  ever  find  in  my  letters — an  intentional  un- 
truth." This  seems  specific.  We  still  have  grave  doubts, 
however,  despite  the  closing  sentence.  That,  by  the  way,  is 
very  good. 

Apropos  of  the  aesthetic  craze  in  dress,  the  fashion  writer 
of  the  New  York  Mercury  remarks  :  "  There  are  qualities  in 
the  physique  and  general  style  of  English  women  which 
make  them  'fit  in  '  to  both  the  dream-dresses  and  the  night- 
mare-dresses as  no  other  women  could.  A  fair  young  Eng- 
lish beauty,  with  her  flower-like  face,  her  tall,  slim  form,  and 
its  certain  little  angular,  winsome  grace,  and  indescribable 
liness,  might,  dressed  as  if  she  had  just  stepped  out 
an  idyl,  look  simply  ravishing — particularly 


to  masculine  eyes.  But,  as  a  nation,  English  women  are 
always  direfully  badly  dressed.  Their  taste  naturally  leads 
them  toward  the  eccentric  and  original  in  costume,  and  they 
lack  the  tact  to  carry  out  their  ideas  skilfully.  The  disas- 
trous results  of  these  combined  traits  are  a  constant  laugh- 
ing-stock for  Frenchwomen,  who,  even  when  they  adopt  the 
most  eccentric  models,  even  when  they  enfranchise  them- 
selves from  the  accepted  rules  of  fashion,  and  'make  laws 
unto  themselves' — as  many  in  exceptional  positions  do,  as 
Sarah  Bernhardt  does,  for  example — are  never  deserted  by 
that  supreme  good  taste  which  keeps  them  always  safely 
clear  from  the  woeful  stumbling-blocks  of  such  cases,  the 
exaggerated,  the  grotesque,  the  ridiculous.  Yet,  with  all  this, 
it  can  not  be  overlooked  that  English  fashions  are  gaining, 
year  by  year,  a  greater  weight  in  feminine  attire.  They  have 
hitherto  always  been  the  leading  authority  in  garments  of 
a  tailor-like  and  masculine  character,-  in  walking-jackets, 
riding  habits,  cloth  suits,  etc.  But  now  their  authority  is 
spreading  to  other  departments  of  dress.  More  than  one 
fashion  has  been  adopted  in  Paris  of  late  that  originated  in 
London.  The  poke  bonnet,  for  instance,  which,  first  worn 
in  its  primitive,  coal-scuttle  shape  by  English  girls,  became 
converted  by  passing  through  the  deft  fingers  of  French 
milliners  into  the  charming  little  pokes,  with  their  upward 
curve  in  the  back,  that  ladies  are  wearing  this  summer,  is  a  va- 
riation not  as  womanly  and  picturesque  as  the  original,  but 
more  stylish  and  coquettish,  and  better  suited  to  the  mass  of 
womankind." 

"At  Bay  Ridge  suburb,"  says  Clara  Belle,  "I  lately  saw 
six  little  girls  racing  away  on  bicycles  like  grown  experts. 
I  also  saw  several  girls  of  full  growth  on  two  wheels.  They 
were  astride  the  vehicles,  man-fashion,  and  one  was  using  a 
machine  so  tall  that  her  legs  were  stretched  to  the  utmost 
in  reaching  the  pedals.  The  place  was  secluded,  and  they 
were  not  abashed  by  the  scrutiny  of  one  of  their  own  sex. 
They  had  been  training  in  expectation  of  indulging  freely  in 
the  sport  at  a  retired  White  Mountain  resort  during  the 
summer,  and  there  is  some  probability  that  their  example 
will  be  extensively  followed  by  fashionable  women.  They 
wore  very  loose  trousers  of  thin  flannel,  plaited  at  the  waist 
and  ankles,  and  made  no  indelicate  display,  the  drapery 
being  almost  as  full  as  though  the  garment  were  not  bifur- 
cated. There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  a  modest  woman 
shouldn't  ride  the  bicycle,  and  ride  it  astride." 

Those  ladies  who  are  annoyed  by  the  persecutions  of  the 
homuncules  known  by  the  hideous  word  "  mashers,"  will  read 
with  interest  the  following  recipe  for  crushing  them.  It  is 
from  the  Baltimore  American  :  "The  lady  has  only  to  cast 
her  eyes  modestly  down  and  fix  her  gaze  intently  on  the  feel 
of  the  mashers.  The  glance  at  the  feet  should  be  concen- 
trated, yet  full  of  pity,  and  should  linger  slightly  as  the  lady 
passes  by.  Instantly  the  whole  platoon  of  mashers  is  af- 
fected by  a  profound  distrust.  The  sympathetic  look  strikes 
terror  to  their  souls.  They  all  cast  down  their  eyes,  and  look 
at  their  own  feet.  The  horrible  fear  that  their  shoes  are  not 
in  the  latest  style  takes  possession  of  their  bosoms.  Each 
one  is  smitten  with  the  conviction  that  his  foot  is  abnormally 
spacious  ;  he  becomes  conscious  of  multitudinous  protrud- 
ing corns  and  bunions  ;  his  shoes,  peradventure,  are  muddy 
or  dusty,  or  something  has  gone  wrong  with  the  set  of  his 
trousers  at  the  ankle.  The  stoutest  lah-de-dah  collapses  at 
the  mere  possibility  of  such  a  thing— his  nerve  is  gone.  The 
eye-glass  falls  from  his  eye;  his  arms  lose  their kimbo;  he 
feels  that  his  pantaloons  are  cupped  at  the  knees,  and  that 
his  coat  is  full  of  misfits  and  wrinkles ;  he  suspects  the  clean- 
liness of  his  stockings  ;  he  shudders  at  the  thought  that  the 
sole  and  upper  leathers  have  parted  company,  revealing  that 
painful  fact.  He  even  flies  to  some  secluded  spot  and  makes 
a  protracted  investigation  before  he  can  satisfy  himself  that 
all  is  right;  and  even  then  his  nerves  do  not  recover  their 
tone  ;  he  is  liable  to  be  again  panic-stricken.  A  glance  of 
pity,  mingled  with  a  slight  smile,  cast  at  his  feet  will  renew 
and  aggravate  all  his  paralytic  symptoms.  The  masher,  the 
lah-de-dah,  and  the  lumtum,  like  all  other  creatures,  have 
their  weak  spots.  To  prevent  a  hog  from  rooting,  slit  his 
nose  ;  to  keep  a  jackass  from  braying,  weight  down  his  tail ; 
to  keep  a  masher  from  mashing,  gaze  sadly  at  his  feet." 

The  "  Mascotte,"  a  cunning  little    Frenchified  turban,  is 

the  favorite  walking  hat  for  street  wear. To  be  in  style 

letters  should  be   sealed  with  wax. Bridegrooms  can 

now  vary  their  customary  apparel  by  the  addition  of  white 
gaiters,  a  leading  dandy  having  set  that  example  at  his  wed- 
ding the  other  day. The  latest  name  for  snow-balls  is 

"guelder  rose." A   favorite   motto   for  a  washstand 

splasher,  in  which   water  and  ducks,  geese,  swans,  or  frogs 

form  a  part  of  the  design,  is  "  Let's  take  a  splash." 

Princess  Mathilde,  Prince  Napoleon's  sister,  is  still  hand- 
some, say  the  foreign  papers,  notwithstanding  her  age,  and 
dresses  richly  in  brocades  and  laces.  There  are  worse 
states  of  life  than  that  of  a  princess,  after  all. The  gen- 
tlemen, too,  are  getting  "finicky"  notions.  They  carry  India 
silk  handkerchiefs  with  rose-buds  embroidered  inside  the 

hem. Now  the  Coaching  Club  have  set  the  fashion, 

the  heads  of  horses  at  the  watering-places  this  summer  will 
be  decked  with  floral  rosettes,  the  coachman  and  footman 
wearing  bouquets  to  match.     The  horses  won't  mind. 


New  parasol  handles  are  in  the  form  of  sword-hilts  or  cham- 
pagne corks.     It  is  hard  to  tell  which  is  the  worst  taste. 

Diadem  combs  encircling  the  chignon  are  enriched 

with  real  or  imitation  jewels,  or  balls  of  gold,  silver,  jet, 

steel,  or  amber. The  sight  of   a  lawn  tennis  gown  of 

cream  color,  with  bright  Roman  stripes  extending  around  the 
skirt,  flying  across  a  tennis  court,  will  be  funnier  than 
anything  off  the  burlesque  stage  this  summer.  Why 
could  not  the  costume  for  this  sport  have  been  guarded 
from  the  invidious  Bayadere  stripe? The  Hun- 
garian women  are  described  as  very  beautiful,  with  as 
fine  figures  as  the  Vienna  ladies,  but  preserving  their  wil- 
lowy lightness  long  after  the  Austrian  has  become  fat  and 
shapeless.  They  are  dark-skinned,  with  glorious  eyes,  and 
one  can  often  find  traces  of  the  vagabond  blood  of  the  gypsy 

in  their  faces. The  average  yearly  allowance  of  pins  to 

each  young  lady  in  the  Linked  States  is  one  hundred  and 
forty.  She  uses  more  than  that  in  a  week,  but  the  average 
is  small  because  the  squaws  in  the  West  don't  use  any,  and 
yet  must  be  "  counted  in  "  as  those  who  do. 


SENSE    AND    SENTIMENT. 


Southey  :  They  sin  who  tell  us  love  can  die. 

Pope  :  Virtue  and  wealth,  what  are  ye  but  a  name? 

Shakespeare  :  The  night  is  long  that  never  finds  a  day. 

Ingersoll :  Our  ignorance  is  God ;  what  we  know  is  science. 

Carlyle  :  He  that  increaseth  in  knowledge,  increaseth  sor- 
row. 

Anon  :  To  live  without  a  purpose  is  to  lead  a  restless,  un- 
happy life. 

Anon  :  The  best  armor  against  temptation  is  to  keep  out 
of  the  range  of  its  guns. 

Goethe  :  A  talent  is  perfected  in  solitude  ;  a  character  in 
the  streams  of  the  world. 

Watts  :  A  fool  may  be  wiser  in  his  own  conceit  than  ten 
men  who  can  render  a  reason. 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  :  Other  men  are  lenses  through 
which  we  read  our  own  minds. 

Anon  :  We  can  not  control  the  evil  tongues  of  others,  but 
a  good  life  enables  us  to  despise  them. 

Sainte  Beuve  :  You  must  write  as  much  as  possible  as  you 
would  talk,  and  not  talk  too  much  as  you  would  write. 

Ingersoll  :  Beyond  the  universe  there  is  nothing,  and 
within  the  universe  the  supernatural  does  not  and  can  not 
exist. 

George  Eliot  :  There  is  no  sorrow  I  have  thought  more 
about  than  that  to  love  what  is  great,  and  try  to  reach  it,  and 
yet  to  fail. 

Anon  :  The  best  way  to  apologize  is  to  do  such  a  kindness 
to  the  offended  one  that  he  will  forget  that  you  ever  at- 
tempted to  injure  him. 

Alexander  Dumas  :  I  have  not  great  confidence  in  the 
men  who  do  not  work,  and  who,  on  coming  into  the  world, 
find  their  life  ready  made  for  them. 

Anon  :  Whoever  is  an  imitator  by  nature,  choice,  or  ne- 
cessity, has  nothing  stable  ;  the  flexibility  which  affords  this 
aptitude  is  inconsistent  with  strength. 

Carlyle  :  The  world  has  transformed  itself  into  a  parlia- 
ment, an  assemblage  whose  prime  and  almost  only  business 
is  to  talk,  talk,  talk,  until  the  very  heavens  themselves  must 
have  become  deaf  with  their  ceaseless  vociferation — with 
little  more  wisdom  in  it  than  in  the  cackling  of  geese. 

San  Francisco,  June,  1881.  Junius  Xavier. 


Plato  :  Every  mind  is  unwillingly  deprived  of  truth. 

Byron  :  There  is  no  darkness  like  the  cloud  of  mind. 

Byron  :  Begin  with  modesty  if  you  would  end  with  honor. 

Hume  :  A  wise  man  proportions  his  belief  to  the  evidence. 

Symonds  :  It  is  worse  than  useless  to  deplore  the  irreme- 
diable. 

Antoninus  :  If  it  is  not  right,  do  not  do  it;  if  it  is  not 
true,  do  not  say  it. 

Bishop  Butler  :  Whole  communities  may  be  insane  as 
well  as  individuals. 

Emerson  ;  What  is  a  weed  ?  A  plant  the  virtues  of  which 
have  not  yet  been  discovered. 

Balzac  :  Jealousy  is  the  height  of  egotism,  self-love,  and 
the  irritation  of  false  vanity. 

Hamilton  :  On  earth  there  is  nothing  great  but  man  ;  in 
man  there  is  nothing  great  but  mind. 

Arnold  :  The  less  of  two  good  things  becomes  a  positive 
evil  if  we  follow  it  to  the  neglect  of  the  better. 

Antoninus  :  What  good  is  it  to  the  bubble  while  it  holds 
together,  and  what  harm  is  it  when  it  bursts  ? 

Juvenal :  Bad  men  hate  sin  through  fear  of  punishment. 
Good  men  hate  sin  through  very  love  of  virtue. 

Zoroaster  :  He  who  chooses  the  right,  and  shuns  the  base, 
has  the  Eternal  for  his  friend,  brother,  and  father. 

Tennyson  :  Truth  only  smells  sweet  forever,  and  illusions, 
however  innocent,  are  deadly  as  the  canker-worm. 

Lander  :  At  present  let  us  remove  what  is  bad,  which 
must  be  done  before  good  of  any  kind  can  spring  up. 

Anon  :  You  need  not  tell  all  the  truth  unless  to  those  who 
have  a  right  to  know  it  all.     But  let  all  you  tell  be  truth. 

Burke  :  Justice  is  the  great  standing  law  of  civil  society, 
and  any  policy  without  justice  is  in  the  end  no  policy  at  all. 

Cicero  :  The  common  rabble  estimates  few  things  accord- 
ing to  their  real  value  ;  most  things  according  to  the  preju- 
dice of  their  minds. 

Charles  Ellis  :  It  is  a  suicidal  mistake  to  act  upon  the 
supposition  that  worship  is  wrong  because  the  object  wor- 
shiped is  discovered  to  be  a  fraud. 

Froude  :  The  reformer's  chief  business  always  is  to  de- 
stroy falsehood,  to  drag  down  the  temple  of  imposture  where 
idols  hold  the  place  of  the  Almighty.  — 

Buddha  :  If  you  can  find  no  peer  to  travel  with  you, 
then  walk  cheerfully  on  alone,  your  goal  before,  the  world 
behind  ;  better  alone  with  your  own  heart  than  with  a  crowd 
of  babblers. 

Mark  Twain  :  One  man's  "  down"  may  be  another  man's 
"up";  and  if  truth  lies  at  the  bottom  of  a  well,  as  the  old 
proverb  says  it  does,  the  truth-lover  will  go  where  truth  is, 
if  it  takes  him  down  to  the  infernal  regions. 

Anon  :  The  most  powerful  being  on  earth  is  man  ;  the 
most  beautiful  is  woman.  The  graces  unite  in  her  ;  in  him 
the  forces.  He  loves  her  as  the  embodiment  of  all  the  vir- 
tues ;  she  worships  him  as  the  incarnation  of  omnipotence. 

WATSONVILLE,  June,  1881.  J.  D. 
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THE    INNER    MAN. 

"Now  seriously,  ihe  only  things  1  think 

In  which  young  ladies  should  unstinted  be 
Are — stocking-mending,  love,  and  cookery." 
The  eras  of  cookery  (says  The  Hour)  are  as  cor- 
rectly recorded  as  any  events  of  history,  and  have 
been  more  correctly  handed  down  to  us  by  historians, 
because  they  are  the  most  important  of  all.  The 
whole  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  world  were,  are  and 
ever  will  be  deeply  interested  in  first  getting,  then 
cooking,  and,  lastly,  eating  a  good  dinner.  Theeras 
were  evidently  the  Adamic,  the  Patriarchal,  the  Ante- 
diluvian, the  Egyptian,  the  Israelitish,  the  Mosaic, 
the  Greek,  the  Roman,  the  Gothic,  the  Dark  Ages, 
the  Renaissance  and  the  gradual  advance  from  that 
awful  period  to  the  present  day.  Discoveries  made 
by  travelers  among  the  aborigines  of  distant  islands 
are  deserving  of  attention,  inasmuch  as  they  infer 
descent  from  some  remote  but  culinarily-1  earned  peo- 
ple, whose  lost  information  we  may  deplore.  What 
reason  we  have  to  lament  that  the  luscious  Dodo  is 
extinct !  Travelers  of  former  days  unite  in  describing 
it  as  so  meltingly  tender  as  to  require  no  more  masti- 
cation than  was  necessary  to  bring  forth  a  flavor 
which  surpassed  fragrance  of  a  turkey  filled  with  lit- 
tle oysters  boiled  in  the  essence  of  truffles.  The 
Adamic  era  is  illustrated  by  the  scanty  records  of 
Scripture  amplified  by  Milton.  From  that  poet  we 
learn  that  the  beauteous  Eve  set  her  daughters  the 
example  of  attention  to  the  domestic  duty  and  accom- 
plishment of  cookery;  and  the  fifth  book  of  "  Para- 
dise Lost"  describes  a  repast  of  exquisite  refinement — 
the  first  and  most  incomparable  dinner  ever  given. 
Passing  over  the  various  eras  and  coming  down  to 
more  modern  times,  it  is  found  that  the  world  is  in- 
debted greatly  to  High  Churchmen  for  the  beginning 
of  a  reformation  in  the  whole  system  of  cookery. 
Leo  X.  is  canonized  in  the  "Almanach  des  Gour- 
mands" for  being  the  happy  discoverer  of  the  frican- 
deau  ;  and  there  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  Vatican  the 
MS.  written  by  Cardinal  Campeggio,  by  command 
of  the  Pope,  on  the  state  of  cookery  in  England  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  One  must  pass  in  tearful 
silence,  too,  the  practice  of  the  art  in  England  during 
the  reigns  of  the  first  two  Georges.  Meanwhile, 
France  had  produced  her  self-sacrificed  Vatel,  Ber- 
trand — who  surprised  his  master,  Prince  Soubise,  by 
demanding  fifty  hams  to  concoct  one  dish  ;  the  Re- 
gent Orleans,  whose  knowledge  of  the  cuisine  ex- 
ceeded his  knowledge  of  governing,  which  latter  will 
be  forgotten  long  before  his  dinde  aux  truffes /  the 
Marquis  de  Bechamel  ;  the  great  Ude,  who  said  at 
the  death  of  his  master,  the  Duke  of  Richmond, 
"Poor  master,  how  he  will  miss  me'where  he  is 
gone  !  "  We  know  Careme  also,  one  of  the  greatest 
in  his  art,  from  his  delightful  autobiography.  He 
fled  from  the  service  of  George  IV.,  and  wrote  an  in- 
dignant letter  at  the  solecisms  of  grilled  bones  and 
big  rounds  of  beef,  inquring,  too,  if  any  punishment 
could  be  inflicted  on  several  barbarians  who  had  eaten 
asparagus  with  one  of  his  newest  entremets,  and 
mixed  it  in  their  mouths  with  iced  champagne. 

A  humorous  correspondent  of  the  Chicago  Trt- 
bttne  says  :  "The  best  and  most  thoroughly  certain 
way  to  make  your  beef  tender  is  to  stand  in  with  the 
boy  who  drives  the  butcher's  wagon.  I  discovered 
this  while  living  next  door  to  a  millionaire  who  dealt 
with  the  same  meat-man  who  supplied  me.  The  boy 
driving  the  wagon  was  corruptible,  like  the  steaks  he 
served,  and  fifteen  cents  or  so  would  transfer  the  ten- 
derness of  the  millionaire's  fortycents-a-pound  por- 
terhouse to  my  bundle  of  eight-cent  round.  Then  I 
would  whet  my  appetite  listening  to  the  millionaire's 
hired  girl  walloping  the  other  cut  with  rolling-pins, 
etc.,  as  advised  by  Mrs.  Leslie.  By  changing  butch- 
ers as  often  as  the  millionaire  did,  I  secured  tender 
beef  until  my  lease  expired.  Two  weeks  before  this, 
however,  the  millionaire  died  with  lockjaw,  induced, 
the  doctors  said,  by  attempts  to  chew  tough  meat." 

Hugo  Grundei,  a  young  Viennese  shopman,  who 
died  early  this  year,  is  fairly  entitled  to  a  prominent 
position  as  one  of  the  more  eccentric  suicides  of  lat- 
ter days.  Worldly  matters  had  gone  badly  with  this 
youth  for  some  time  past,  and  he  found  himself  with- 
out employment,  heavily  in  debt,  and  absolutely  im- 
pecunious. Such  being  his  intolerable  condition,  he 
resolved  to  die.  but  not  of  hunger.  On  the  contrary, 
he  made  up  his  mind  to  enjoy  one  hearty  meal,  and 
then  to  quit  the  world  upon  a  full  stomach.  He 
therefore  betook  himself  to  Zogernitz's  restaurant,  in 
the  Schottengasse,  and  ordered  a  sumptuous  repast. 
How  vigorous  was  his  appetite  may  be  gathered  from 
the  fact  that  he  spent  nearly  two  hours  at  table,  dur- 
ing which  time  he  consumed  a  golasch  with  dump- 
lings, a  dishful  of  stewed  kidneys,  a  huge  black  pud- 
ping,  an  entire  portion  of  braised  beef,  four  small 
loaves,  a  quart  of  lager  beer,  and  three  pints  of  claret. 
When  he  had  finished  this  Garagantuesque  meal,  he 
carefully  folded  up  his  napkin,  laid  it  on  the  table  be- 
side his  empty  plate,  drew  a  revolver  out  of  his  breast 
pocket,  and,  setting  the  muzzle  of  the  weapon  against 
his  left  breast,  shot  himself  through  the  heart.  His 
dinner  bill  was  paid  next  day  by  a  near  relative,  who 
identified  his  body  at  the  dead-house  to  which  it  was 
conveyed  from  the  restaurant,  and  who,  having  been 
made  acquainted  with  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
the  suicide,  honorably  hastened  to  discharge  Hugo 
Grundei's  last  earthly  liability. 


The  consumption  of  champagne  in  America  has 
steadily  increased  for  the  past  three  years,  but  the 
increase  of  1880  is  remarkable,  showing  the  largest 
percent,  of  gain  of  any  like  period  since  this  wine 
has  been  known  to  commerce.  In  1877  the  value  of 
this  wine  exported  to  the  United  States  was  $1,293,- 
398.  In  1878  and  1379  the  amount  was  slightly  in  ex- 
cess of  this,  but  in  1880  it  jumped  up  to  $2,317,592. 
These  figures  are  suggestive  as  showing  increased 
capacity  to  purchase  luxuries.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
every  article  of  luxury  upon  the  list  of  imports  shows 
an  increase  in  1880  over  any  previous  year.  So  far 
as  can  be  judged  from  this,  the  American  people  are 
becoming  what  is  called  full-handed,  and  are  slinging 
their  money  around  right  royally. 


CLXXXV.— Sunday,  June  26.— BUI  of  Fare  for  Six 

Persons. 

Clam  Chowder. 

Broiled  Chicken.     Potato  Puffs. 

String  Beans.       Fried  Egg  Plant. 

Beef  k  la  Mode. 

Vegetable  Salad.     Elackberry  Pudding. 

Fruit-bowl — Apricots.  Plums.  Pears,  Peaches,  Cherries,  and 

Figs. 

To    Make  Vegetable    Salad. — Boil  a  small  cabbage 

until  tender ;  let  it  get  cold,  cut  it  into  pieces  ;  add  a  chopped 

boiled  beet,  some  sliced  boiled  potatoes,  and  some  capers. 

Dress  with  oil,  vinegar,  pepper,  and  salt. 

Blackberry  PtDDiNG.— Agood  batter,  mixed  with  the 
fruit.     Boil  one  hour,  and  serve  with  wine  sauce. 


TO  HOUSEKEEPERS. 


If  you  wish  to  use  goods  oi 
lull  weight  and  absolute  purity, 
see  your  grocer  supplies  yon 
with 


KINGSFORDS 

OSWEGO 


STARCH. 


ROYAL 
BAKING 

POWDER. 


VISITORS  I 

Are  united  to  examine  a  choice  assortment  of  QUARTZ 

JEWELRY  of  our  own  design  and  manufacture.     Also, 

a  lot  of  JAPANESE  JEWELRY  of  direct   importation. 

All  goods  marked  in  plain  figures,  and  but  one  price. 


GEO.  G.  SHREVE  &  GO. 


No.  110  Montgomery  Street. 


CALIFORNIA   FURNITURE 

MANUFACTURING    CO. 


We  are  now  manufacturing  and  receiving  by  railroad  the 
most  Unique  and  Elegant  Designs  in  ART  FfRXITTRE.  embrac- 
ing all  the  modern  styles.  We  call  special  attention  to  our  New 
Designs  in  Ebony  Parlor  and  Bedroom  Sets. 

Also,  to  our  well  assorted  stock  of  Antique  and  Modern  Chair 
Stock,  and  other  Furniture. 

Special  designs  furnished  on  application. 

CALIFORNIA   FURNITURE   MANUFACTURING    COMPANY, 

320,  323,  224,  and  226  Bush  Street. 


WALTER  BAKER  &  GO.'S 


CH000LATE. 


ARBUGKLE'S 

ARIOSA 


COFFEE. 


WM.  T.  COLEMAN  &  CO. 

AGENTS 

SAN  FRANCISCO,    CAL. 


INSURANCE 

of  california. 

Capital, 

Assets,  December  31, 1880,    - 


$750,000 
$1,160,000 


D.  J.  STAPLES,  President. 
ALPHEUS   BULL,  Vice-President. 


GEO.  D.  DORNIN,  Secretary. 
W.  J.  DUTTON,  Asst.  Secretary. 


AGENTS    IN    ALL    PRINCIPAL    LOCALITIES. 


FREE  EXHIBITION-JAPANESE  ART  I 


22    GEARY    STREET. 


OPEN    EVENINGS. 


Values  Marked  on  all  the  Pieces. 


REMOVAL 


JOHN    MIDDLETON, 

(Successor  to  Middleton  &  Famsworth), 

COAL    DEALER, 

lias  Removed  to 

10    POST    STREET. 


C.   ADOLPHE  LOW  &   CO. 
Commission  Merchants, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 

QFFICE  IN  NEW  YORK,  42  CEDAR 

'-'     Street     ■ 
S3T  Liberal  advances  made  on  consignments. 


Delos  Lake. 


Hos.mer  P.  iMcKoc-N 


LAKE    &    MCKOON, 
Attorneys  and  Counsellors  at  Law, 

310  Pine  Street,  Booms  16.  13.  ami  14. 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


In  Re,  Application  to  Change  Xante 
of  Andrew  Lawson. 

V    THE    SUPERIOR     COURT    OF 


Tc 


the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  State  of  Cal- 
ifornia: Vour  petitioner  respectfully  represents,  that  he  was 
born  in  the  town  of  Morbylanga,  on  the  Island  of  Oland, 
State  of  Kalmar,  Kingdom  of  Sweden,  on  the  22d  day  of 
August,  A.D.  1832.  That  he  has  been  for  more  than  fifteen 
years  last  past  a  resident  of  the  State  of  California,  and  now 
is  a  resident  of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco. 
That  his  family  name  was  Sjoberg,  and  he  was  christened 
Anders  Gustaf.  That  when  about  sixteen  years  of  age  he 
shipped  as  a  sailor  on  an  English  vessel.  That,  not  under- 
standing the  English  language,  he  could  not  make  his  name 
understood,  and,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  captain  of  said 
vessel,  he  shipped  under  the  assumed  name  of  Andrew  Law- 
son.  That  he  has  ever  since  been  known  by  that  name,  and 
by  no  other.  That  he  became  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
under  that  name,  and  received  a  certificate  of  naturalization, 
and  is  enrolled  on  the  register  of  voters  under  that  name. 
That  all  purchases  and  sales  of  property,  and  all  his  busi- 
ness transactions,  since  he  came  to  the  United  States,  have 
been  carried  on  and  had  under  that  name,  and  by  that  name 
he  is  enrolled  on  the  registers  of  the  various  orders  and  soci- 
eties to  which  he  belongs.  That  by  reason  of  the  premises 
Andrew  Lawson  has  become  in  fact  and  in  law,  and  now  is, 
his  true  name.  That  both  of  his  parents  are  dead,  and  by 
reason  thereof  he  is  entitled  to  have  and  receive  certain 
property  and  money  in  the  Kingdom  of  Sweden.  That  he 
can  only  establish  his  identity  and  receive  said  property  un- 
der the  name  of  Anders  Gustaf  Sjoberg.  That  he  has  no 
near  relatives,  except  a  half-brother  named  John  Sjoberg, 
now  residing  at  the  said  town  of  Morbylanga,  in  the  King- 
dom, of  Sweden.  That  he  knows  of  no  other  person  bear- 
ing either  of  said  names  above  set  forth,  or  who  could  be  in 
any  way  injured  by  the  proposed  change  of  your  petition- 
er's name.  Wherefore,  your  petitioner  prays  an  order  of 
this  court,  changing  his  name  from  Andrew  Lawson  to  An- 
ders Gustaf  Sjoberg.  ANDREW   LAW  SON. 

Pratt  &  Metcalfe,  Attorneys  for  Petitioner. 

The  hearing  of  the  above  petition  is  fixed  for  the  nth  day 
of  July,  1SS1,  at  10  o'clock  A.  M.  of  that  dav,  -it  th< 
room  of  said  court.  T.   K.  WU.SO 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


What  a  changeless  gray  sky  must  hang  over  the 
lives  of  those  people  who  live  forever  outside  the  pale 
of  romance.  And  what  a  vivid  beautiful  thing  life  is 
to  those  who  look  out  on  the  commonplace  from 
within  the  charmed  enclosure.  "  He  was  one  of  those 
dull,  heavy  brutes  who  never  read  novels,"  writes 
Payn  in  his  last  book,  "From  Exile,"  a  story  founded 
on  the  Tichborne  case.  Mr.  Payn  may  be  pardoned 
the  strength  of  his  language  in  consideration  of  his 
calling.  Doubtless  he  had  recently  met  with  one  of 
those  dullards,  who  may  be  found  prowling  about 
among  intelligent  people,  to  whom  the  world  of  fic- 
tion is  a  void.  Thackeray  said  it  was  a  man's  duty  to 
sweeten  his  life  with  a  little  novel-reading,  and  then 
wrote  that  most  charming,  that  perfect  novel,  "  Henry 
Esmond,"  to  show  how  delightful  a  duty  it  might  be. 
How  difficult  it  is  to  really  talk  with  any  one  who 
does  not  know  our  long  procession  of  dear  friends 
in  the  book  pages.  How  delightful  to  meet  with  one 
who  knows  and  loves  our  own  especial  friends  among 
them  just  as  we  do.  How  very  comfortable  to  be 
able  to  own  up  to  the  deep  and  tender  interest  one 
takes  in  a  woven  tale  and  shadowy  people.  Have  you 
met  any  one  who  has  seen  "  Hazel  Kirke  "  who  will 
not  discuss  it  as  gravely  and  earnestly  as  if  it  were  all 
real?  Is  not  every  one  unreasonably  angry  with  Dun- 
stan  Kirke?  And  are  they  not  all  pitying  poor  little 
Hazel?  And  is  not  every  one  believing,  deep  down  in 
his  individual  heart,  that*  there  are  Aaron  Rodneys  in 
the  world?  The  hackneyed  little  story  has  taken  hold 
of  people  with  a  singular  fascination — a  fascination 
which  extends  itself  to  the  people  who  play  it. 
' '  Why,  that  is  Pittacus  Green  !  "  exclaimed  a  young 
woman  at  the  matinee  the  other  day,  when  the  pecu- 
liar lisp  and  queerly  shaded  accents  of  the  banished 
duke  betrayed  him  to  be  the  deus  ex  Tnachina  of  ' '  Ha- 
zel Kirke."  "And  how  well  Aaron  Rodney  looks," 
said  her  companion,  when  the  melancholy  Jacques 
was  discovered  musing.  As  for  Hazel,  she  really 
did  lose  herself,  for  the  arch  and  merry 
Rosalind  is  indeed  a  different  creature  from 
the  ever  grave  and  earnest  Hazel.  There  was 
nothing  left  her  but  that  deep  rich  voice  which 
is  Effie  Ellsler's  greatest  charm.  It  was  quite 
a  treat  to  see  the  flash  of  her  white  teeth  now  and 
then,  and  of  all  the  Rosalinds  that  we  have  had,  from 
Carlotta  Leclercq,  the  very  pearl  of  Rosalinds  ;  Ade- 
laide Neilson,  the  most  beautiful ;  Fanny  Davenport, 
the — let  me  put  the  ugly  word  in  brackets — [the  fat- 
test], and  Ada  Cavendish  the  merriest,  not  one  of 
them  all  has  worn  such  a  pretty  costume  as  Effie 
Ellsler.  Figure  to  yourself  this  little  dot  of  a  woman 
in  cool  soft  gray  of  the  traditional  cut,  with  a  buff 
leather  jerkin  and  buff  leather  trimmings,  buff  boots 
fitting  like  a  glove,  a  pointed  hat,  and  a  tiny,  sus- 
piciously bright,  wood-axe  swinging  at  her  side. 
Aaron  Rodney,  as  the  melancholy  Jacques,  wore  a 
companion  costume  and  spoke  the  famous  lines  un- 
usually well.  Have  they  been  playing  "  As  You  Like 
It"  together,  these  clever  Madison  Square  people, 
that  they  come  thus  fully  equipped  with  picturesque 
costumes,  for  Mr.  Eben  Plympton's  was  worth  look 
ingat  as  well,  and  with  a  dozen  bits  of  business,  to 
use  the  jargon,  to  make  it  go  with  unexampled 
smoothness  for  an  impromptu  performance.  Talk- 
ing of  Mr.  Plympton,  when  he  last  walked  the  boards 
of  the  California,  how  very  like  he  was  in  half  a 
hundred  ways  to  Lawrence  Barrett,  and  now  do  you 
not  find  the  Barrett  mannerisms  entirely  gone,  and 
when  he  plays  Shakespeare  a  something  that  recalls 
Adelaide  Neilson  in  doublet  and  hose  parts.  Their 
personal  resemblance  cannot  be  called  striking,  but 
a  dozen  of  their  Shakesperean  mannerisms,  so  to 
speak,  are  similar.  What  should  we  do  with  this 
clever  company  goiDgaway  andnothingbut  minstrels 
to  take  their  place,  if  the  opera  company  had  not 
come?  People  were  really  hungry  for  opera,  actually 
starving  for  it.  They  cheered  poor  old  ' '  Trovatore  " 
to  the  echo.  One  would  have  thought  it  had  been 
worn  thin  a  dozen  years  ago,  but  its  familiar  airs 
seemed  to  bear  a  new  sweetness.  Bravas  and 
bravos  came  lustily  from  all  parts  of  the  house, 
and  the  big  prima  bent  herself  double  so  often 
with  acknowledging  courtesies  that  it  was  a  marvel 
she  ever  rose  to  her  full  height,  as  the  novel- 
ists say,  again.  What  a  commanding  stage  figure 
the  woman  has,  and  such  an  easy  grace  in  carrying 
her  amplitude  as  to  make  it  not  obtrusive.  And 
what  a  big  voice — rebellious,  and  not  particularly 
sweet,  but  strong,  and  ringing,  and  well-trained. 
She  stormed  herself  into  favor  with  the  first  half- 
dozen  notes,  and  as  she  continued  to  sing,  the  house 
continued  to  bow  before  the  majesty  of  her  might. 
The  charm  of  physical  vigor  is  so  rare  that  it  is  al- 
ways acknowledged.  Of  course,  according  to  the 
orthodox  order  of  affairs,  the  tenor  should  be  a  tiny 
little  man,  who  stands  on  tip-toe  to  take  his  high 
notes,  and  reaches  to  the  prima  doima's  ear-ring. 
Signor  Giovanni  Roig  reaches  high  enough,  but  he 
has  a  touch-me-not  air  which,  after  you  begin  to 
watch  it,  becomes  inexpressibly  ridiculous.  He  goes 
about  like  a  case  of  glass,  and  every  time  the  prima 
donna  clings  to  him  in  the  abandon  of  her  grief  and 
despair,  he  gently  but  firmly  removes  her.  This  is 
all  easy  enough  with  the  massive  Signora  Adele 
Bianchi-Montaldo,  who  calmly  permits  herself  to  be 
removed  ;  but  when  the  lithe,  serpentine  little  con- 
tralto winds  her  long  thin  arms  about  him  with  a 
most  frantic  grip,  the  scared  tenor  finds  it  not  so  easy. 
One  can  not  say  of  him  as  Owen  Meredith  sung  of 
Mario  : 

"  The  moon  on  the  Cower  slept  soft  as  snow, 

And  who  was  not  thrilled  in  the  strangest  way, 
When  we  heard  hjm  sing,  as  the  gas  burned  low, 
Non  te  scordar  di  vie." 

No  one  was  thrilled.  His  voice  has  not  the  thrill- 
ing quality.  It  is  strong,  but  not  smooth,  and,  as  he 
did  not  prepossess  before  he  got  into  the  donjon  tower, 
the  thrill  did  not  go  off  very  well.  But  the  stiff,  un- 
c-ornfnUaWe  tenor  is  the  only  member  of  the  troupe 
-  '  ery  satisfactory.  The  unhappy  baritone 
■  :.:  cold,  and  bowed  his  thanks  most  dep- 


recatingly  when  the  good-natured  audience  cheered 
him  for  "  II  Balen  "  as  heartily  as  if  there  had  been 
never  a  husk  in  his  voice.  However,  it  is  evident, 
through  all  his  bad  cold,  that  he  sings  well.  As  for 
the  little  contralto,  many  of  her  notes  have  retired  on 
half-pay,  but  she  has  some  very  nice  low  notes  left, 
and  she  acts  well.  Altogether,  we  are  going  to  have 
a  very  good  season,  and  the  popular  fancy  is  just  ripe 
for  its  enjoyment.  Were  the  Italians  amazed  at  the 
warmth  of  their  reception,  or  is  it  the  Italian  manner 
that  made  their  acknowledgments  so  profuse?  We 
have  a  reputation  as  a  public  for  being  rather  cold, 
but  the  sunniness  of  their  delight  seemed  to  thaw  our 
iciness,  and  we  might  almost  have  been  in  St.  Peters- 
burg for  the  number  of  times  the  singers  were  called 
out.  It  is  due  to  the  modesty  of  the  stiff  tenor  to  say 
that  he  seemed  to  be  quite  unprepared  for  any  such 
manifestation  ;  and,  after  his  voice  rang  out  from  the 
donjon-tower,  he  retired  precipitately  to  his  dressing- 
room,  while  the  ta\\  prima  donna  chased  him  through 
various  doors  in  a  distracted  manner,  till  she  captured 
him  at  last  and  brought  him  smiling  to  the  footlights. 
It  is  the  deeply  rooted  conviction  of  every  member  of 
the  troupe  that  they  must  clasp  hands  with  somebody 
else,  or  their  courtesies  will  not  be  made  in  due  form. 
This  is  an  incontrovertible  evidence  of  internal  har- 
mony. Signor  Bianchi  stood  as  blissfully  happy  in  the 
background  as  he  used  to  stand  blissfully  happy  in  the 
foreground.  "  II  Trovatore"  is  the  passion  of  his 
life,  as  "  Crispino"  is  Mancusi's,  and  it  does  not 
seem  to  matter  much  whether  he  be  Manrico 
or  not,  so  that  the  opera  go  on.  It  will  go 
on.  It  will  still  be  needed  to  inaugurate  un- 
numbered seasons,  and  form  the  bill  for  un- 
numbered matinees.  Besides,  it  is  a  dear  old 
opera,  with  which  one  feels  comfortably  at  home, 
without  plunging  into  the  libretto  every  five  minutes 
to  see  what  the  row  is  all  about.  And  the  choruses — 
by  the  way,  the  chorus  is  exceptionally  full  at  the 
Grand  Opera  House — always  know  the  music,  which 
in  the  history  of  choruses  is  something  worth  re- 
cording. 


And  Billy  Emerson  is  coming  back  again.  Roam 
where  he  will,  he  always  wanders  back  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. Will  they  sing  "  Willie  we  have  missed  you  " 
this  time?  Truth  to  tell,  the  gloss  is  worn  off  min- 
strelsy at  last.  These  floods  of  people  who  have 
strayed  from  the  cork  fold,  and  wandered  about  the 
country  as  specialists,  have  not  made  a  field  for  them- 
selves, and  have  destroyed  what  is  left.  Simon-pure 
minstrelsy,  there  is  none.  And  of  variety  shows,  we 
have  had  a  surfeit.  But  Emerson  among  minstrels 
is  unapproachable,  and  next  to  him  ranks  Billy  Rice, 
who  comes  with  him.  With  nothing  at  the  Standard 
and  the  Baldwin,  and  the  California  closed,  perhaps 
the  minstrel  audience  will  take  on  its  old-time  look, 
when  every  well-regulated  person  felt  that  he  had  not 
performed  all  his  social  duties,  and  was  not  up  with 
the  times,  unless  he  went  to  see  the  minstrels  once  a 
a  week.  BETSY  B. 


COULISSES    CHAT. 


It  is  a  very  long  time  since  we  have  had  such  a 
quiet  time  in  theatrical  matters.  Only  one  theatre 
open,  but  that  doing  an  excellent  business,  with  a 
first-rate  attraction.  "Hazel  Kirke"  is  a  great  play 
for  the  young  ladies.  It  makes  them  cry,  and  feel 
good,  and  enjoy  themselves  in  that  sentimental  way 
which  is  so  truly  womanly.  After  this  week  there  will 
be  no  more  weeping,  at  least  over  Effie  Ellsler's  sor- 
rows ;  and  that  pretty,  pathetic  person  will  be  making 
bucolic  emotions  and  bringing  tears  to  the  eyes  of 
hard-headed  but  soft-hearted  miners.  Well,  we  have 
had  our  spell  of  the  pure  domestic  pathos,  and  I 
should  not  wonder  if  we  have  no  more  such  virtuous 
tears  until  the  New  Testament  is  revised  again.  The 
California  will  probably  be  closed  next  week.  The 
management,  I  fancy,  were  scarcely  prepared  for 
such  a  reformation  of  public  taste,  and  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  get  an  attraction  which  will  maintain  the  legiti- 
mate tone  "  Hazel  Kirke  "  has  given  to  the  theatre. 
At  all  events,  although  they  have  been  looking  out  for 
a  stock  company,  they  are  not  quite  ready  to  follow 
with  the  pieces  they  want.  The  matinees  have  been 
simply  enormous,  and  the  business  in  the  evening  is 
said  to  be  the  largest  the  Madison  Square  company 
has  ever  played  to.  Truly  the  old  California  has 
looked  very  natural  of  late.  That  air  of  emptiness, 
and  the  hollow  reverberation  of  the  voices  through 
the  house,  which  have  characterized  all  performances 
there  during  the  past  three  years,  have  been  unnotice- 
able,  and  the  row  of  heads  visible  in  the  vestibule  has 
recalled  the  pleasant  times  of  long  ago.  The  man- 
agement have  it  in  their  power  to  restore  it  fully  to 
its  old-time  popularity.  And  I  think  they  mean  to 
do  it. 

Things  are  getting  more  settled  about  the  Baldwin. 
The  theatre  was  opened  last  night  for  a  snap,  which 
does  not  show  any  particular  change  in  the  style  of 
management.  This  is  precisely  the  kind  of  thing  that 
has  brought  it  to  its  present  pass.  I  hear  that  Bald- 
win is  securing  the  theatre  and  its  management ;  that 
he  has  sent  on  the  fares  and  money,  tor  which,  I  see 
by  a  dramatic  paper,  'Iearle,  Elton,  Jeffreys-Lewis, 
Gerald  Eyre,  etc.,  were  waiting  in  New  York,  and 
that  the  new  company  will  be  here  soon.  The  treas- 
urer will  be  Mr.  Bucklin,  one  of  Mr.  Baldwin's  con- 
fidential men,  and  very  popular  with  all  who  know 
him.  It  will  be  a  guarantee  that  the  affairs  of  the 
theatre  will  be  administered  in  a  straightforward  and 
gentlemanly  way,  as  well  as  on  business  principles. 
What  the  new  company  open  in  is  not  decided,  but 
the  theatre  has  received  a  play  from  London,  called 
"  Balda,"  which  is  said  to  be  enormously  strong,  of 
the  "Forget-me-not"  description.  I  presume  the 
first  piece  will  be  specially  selected  to  display  Mr. 
Osmund  Tearle.  We  know  what  Miss  Jeffreys-Lewis 
can  do. 

Two  plays,  writtten  by  Miss  Pierrepoint  and  her 
brother,  will  be  produced  at  the  Baldwin  by  a  com- 
pany specially  engaged  during  the  Fourth  of  July 
week,  opening  with  a  matinee  on  the  Fourth.  One 
of  them  is  called  "  Emancipation,"  a  story  of  South- 
ern life  before  the  war.  The  other  is,  I  think,  based 
on  Lady  Wortley  Montague's  letters.  Jennings,  Brad- 
ley, and  Colton  will  support  Miss  and  Mr.  Pierrepoint. 

We  have  had  some  benefits  this  week.  Walter 
Leman  had  a  good  matinee,  to  witness  a  performance 
consisting  of  two  acts  of  "  As  You  Like  It";  the 
screen  scene  from  "The  School  for  Scandal,"  with 
Mr.  Leman  as  Sir  Peter,  and  Miss  Osborne  as  Lady 
Teazle;  an  act  of  "La  Mascotte,"  a  recitation  by 
Mr.  Couldock,  and  a  comedietta  in  which  Mrs.  Judah 
appeared.  At  the  Bush  Street  on  Thursday  night 
Miss  Lillian  Andrews  gave  a  mixed  bill,  which  drew  a 
good  house. 

BakeY  and  Farron  are  expected  at  the  standard  for 
the  Fourth  of  July  week.  On  Monday  night  the 
Mastodon  Minstrels  open  at  the   Bush  Street.     No 


such  billing  has  been  seen  in  the  city.  Lithographs 
without  end,  and  regardless  of  cost — pictures  that  are 
of  themselves  worth  looking  at.  I  can  imagine  how 
the  London  people  must  have  gazed  with  wonder  at 
the  highly  colored  pictures  of  Haverly's  nigger  min- 
strels, and  of  Haverly  himself.  But  of  all  the  pic- 
tures I  have  ever  seen,  for  the  wildly  imaginative, 
commend  us  to  that  which  has  been  attracting  all  eyes 
this  week — the  Prince  of  Wales  going  to  the  Masto- 
don Minstrels  at  Her  Majesty's  Opera  House,  Lon- 
don. Who  says  the  American  public  are  above  con- 
sideration of  rank,  and  especially  royalty?  I  sup- 
pose Billy  Emerson  will  receive  a  great  welcome, 
though  he  is  not  the  star,  as  a  gentleman  named  Mc- 
Andrews  —  the  original  "watermelon  man  " — whose 
face  in  the  centre  medallion  looks  as  if  he  had  eaten 
one  of  his  own  watermelons,  is  the  principal  per- 
former. The  Bush  Street  will  be  the  point  of  attrac- 
tion next  week. 

The  Widow  Bedott  party  left  on  Monday  for  Brit- 
ish Columbia  and  Oregon. 

The  Emelie  Melville  Opera  Company  begins  on  the 
ist  of  August.  Max  Freeman  is  engaged.  But  I 
don't  think  Haverly  is  interested  in  the  venture,  al- 
though I  was  told  that  Blanchett  had  signed  forhim. 

Oscar  Weil's  opera  of  "  Pyramus  and  Thisbe"  is 
being  published  in  Boston. 

Poor  Salmi  Morse  has  been  mercilessly  guyed 
about  "  Elfins  and  Mermaids"  in  New  York.  But  I 
don't  think  he  will  believe  it.  I  read  in  the  Mirror, 
an  extract  from  the  dialogue,  which  is  exquisitel 
Morsian.  I  suppose  he  suppressed  his  real  name  re- 
serving that  for  the  play  of  "The  Passion,"  which.  I 
fear,  will  never  see  the  light,  now  that  his  opera  has 
been  produced. 

The  last  "  Hazel  Kirke"  matinee  was  the  largest 
ever  known  in  the  California  at  the  prices. 

To-morrow  night  Robert  M.  Eberle,  so  long  stage 
manager  of  the  California,  late  of  the  Baldwin,  and 
now  back  in  his  old  place,  takes  a  benefit,  which  is 
likely  to  be  a  most  successful  one.  The  bill  is  ' '  Tour 
of  the  World,"  and  it  will  have  as  good  a  cast  as  has 
ever  been  seen  in  any  theatre  in  San  Francisco.  Mr. 
Grismer  will  likely  play  Phineas  Fogg,  Miss  Edging- 
ton  will  be  Aouda,  Mr.  Kennedy  will  repeat  his 
well-known  impersonation  of  Fix  the  Detective.  Mr. 
Jennings  and  Mr.  Freeman  will  play,  I  believe,  the 
two  bummers,  without  which  no  representation  in 
California  can  be  complete. 

Max  Freeman's  benefit  is  put  off  for  some  time. 

The  California  will  be  closed  perhaps  until  July 
nth,  when  W.  E.  Sheridan  opens  a  short  engage- 
ment. On  the  afternoon  and  evening  of  the  Fourth, 
however,  the  Hazel  Kirke  people  play. 

Madame  Genee  has  engaged  the  great  Geistinger, 
who  will  probably  play  opera  bouffe  with  an  English 
company  for  a  season  in  San  Francisco.  The  other 
engagements  she  has  made  are  of  a  nature  to  make 
the  next  season  a  fortunate  one  for  the  Germans  here 
and  for  herself.  Raconteur. 


Obscure  Intimations. 

"  Flore  tte" — Week  after  next 

"Sterling" — You  have  touched  our  flinty  heart; 
next  week,  if  there  is  room. 

"  H.  D." — You  have  spelled  classical  "classicle"; 
sought,  "  sort."  If  we  published  it,  do  you  think  it 
would  be  fair  to  leave  the  name  of  your  Alma  Mater? 

"Allopathy,  Etc." — It  was  overlooked  in  prepar- 
ing "obscure  intimations";  might  do  with  some 
changes. 

"  T.  S.  C." — Thank  you  ;  will  shortly  appear. 


A  pamphlet  called  "Suggestions for  the  Better  Di- 
rection of  the  University  oi  California,"  and  dedica- 
ted to  the  people  of  the  State,  has  been  sent  us.  A 
cursory  perusal  induces  us  to  call  to  it  the  special  at- 
tention of  the  Regents  and  of  our  readers.  The  au- 
thor seems  to  have  a  just  appreciation  of  what  the 
University  of  California  ought  to  supply  in  the  way 
of  education,  and  sound  \iews  as  to  putting  it  on  a 
good  financial  basis,  and  for  its  better  government, 


"Joseph  Jefferson,"  says  the  New  York  Mirror, 
"has  engaged  W.  E.  Sheridan  to  fill  the  place  of 
Maurice  Barrymore  in  his  company  next  season. 
Starring  appears  to  have  lost  its  charms  for  Sheridan. 
His  late  experience  was  not  encouraging.  Good 
leading  actors  are  rare,  and  as  the  gentleman  is  one 
of  the  best,  he  has  shown  wisdom  in  accepting  Mr. 
Jefferson's  offer." 

A  young  actress  recently  fled  the  conjugal  roof, 
leaving  behind  her  this  laconic  note  to  her  husband  : 
"I  have  had  enough  of  you;  farewell  forever." 
"What  pains  me  most,"  said  he  to  a  friend,  "is 
not  knowing  whether  she  left  me  for  one  cause  or 
another."  "If  that's  all,  you  can  rest  satisfied," 
answered  the  other  ;  "  it's  for  another." 


A  FEW  NOTEWORTHY  FACTS. 

The  Henry  F.  Miller  Pianos  of  Boston  are  used  by 
the  world's  great  artists.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
Henry  F.  Miller  Pianos  have  been  used  in  more  con- 
certs in  Boston  and  vicinity  during  the  past  few 
months  than  those  of  all  other  manufacturers  com- 
bined. It  is  also  estimated  that  the  Henry  F.  Miller 
Pianos  have  been  used  in  a  larger  proportion  of  all 
the  concerts  recently  given  in  Boston  and  vicinity 
than  can  be  said  of  any  other  make  of  pianos  in 
any  other  of  the  musical  cities  of  the  world.  Hence 
at  the  present  time  these  pianos  are  justly  regarded 
as  having  won  a  leading  position  among  the  recog- 
nized concert  pianos  of  America,  and  are  the  chosen 
instruments  for  the  concert-hall  of  many  of  the  world's 
great  musicians.  We  respectfully  ask  all  who  are 
desirous  of  seeing  and  hearing  a  really  first-class 
piano  to  call  and  examine  our  complete  assortment 
of  them. 

Woodworth,  Schell  &  Co.,  sole  agents,  No.  105 
Stockton  street.  Illustrated  catalogues  mailed  on  ap- 
plication. 

Every  few  days  Colonel  Andrews  astonishes  the 
public  with  some  new  and  startling  device  of  taste 
and  enterprise.  From  the  very  beginning  the  Dia- 
mond Palace  has  been  recognized  as  the  most  exquis- 
ite and  unique  of  stores,  and  yet  not  a  month  is  al- 
lowed to  pass  that  he  does  not  produce  some  new  and 
startling  effect.  So  well  is  this  recognized,  and  so 
universally  is  his  establishment  known,  that  strangers 
coming  from  the  East  or  Europe  invariably  inquire 
for  the  Diamond  Palace  and  make  a  pilgrimage  to  it. 
People  from  the  country,  on  coming  to  the  city,  con- 
sider it  one  of  the  things  to  do  to  visit  the  establish- 
ment of  mirrors,  where  the  beautiful  oil  figure  paint- 
ings of  the  frescoes  are  ornamented  with  real  jewels, 
and  where  the  highest  order  of  decorative  art  is  dis- 
played in  every  minute  detail  of  arrangement.  The 
latest  sensation  is  lighting  the  store  with  electric 
h'ght,  which  in  the  evening  produces  [a  startling  and 
brilliant  effect.  It  is  worth  getting  married  and  mak- 
ing a  wedding  trip  to  San  Francisco  for  the  single 
purpose  of  seeing  this  exquisite  and  beautiful  store  in 
the  evening.  The  show-window  is  a  marvel  of  taste, 
and  forms  a  most  charming  picture  to  the  passer-by 
upon  the  street  The  marvel  to  us  is  how  he  can  pro- 
duce such  varied  and  beautiful  effects.  His  last  effort 
in  this  line  outdoes  anything  heretofore  accomplished, 
and  is  a  splendid  and  glittering  picture  of  beauty. 
Colonel  Andrews  is  proud  of  his  store— and  well  he 
may  be.  He  delights  in  receiving  visitors,  and  takes 
great  pleasure  in  showing  it,  whether  they  purchase 
or  not  His  stock  is  the  largest  and  best,  and  con- 
tains jewels  of  greater  value  and  beauty  than  any  like 
establishment  that  we  have  ever  seen.  The  Diamond 
Palace  is  not  only  a  credit  to  Colonel  Andrews,  but  to 
the  city  of  San  Francisco. 


Ellie  Wilton  intends  starring  next  season,  in  a 
drama  made  for  her  by  Elliott  Dawn.  Mr.  Dawn, 
says  Nym  Crynkle,  is  known  to  literary  and  dramatic 
circles  as  the  inventor  of  a  ladies'  back-hair  comb. 


Willie  Seymour,  formerly  stage-manager  of  the 
Baldwin,  has  been  engaged  to  direct  the  stage  of  the 
Madison  Square  Theatre  next  season. 


What  would  you  call  a  millionaire's  daughter  ? 
Why,  a  milhonheiress,  of  course. 

On  Monday,  the  20th  instant,  trains  of  the  Chi- 
cago, Burlington,  and  Quincy  Railroad  commenced 
to  run  into  the  new  general  passenger  depot  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Company  at  Chicago,  making  unbroken 
connection  therewith  to  all  Eastern  cities. 


H.  A.  Callendar,  Fine  Watches,  Jewelry,  etc., 
has  removed  to  No.  137  Montgomery  Street,  Room 
16,  up  one  flight  of  stairs. 

Mr.  Alfred  Kelleher,  Teacher  of  Vocal  Music, 
desires  to  announce  that  he  has  changed  his  residence 
to  No.  2324  Clay  St  near  Webster  St.,  (California 
Street  cars.)  Wednesday  and  Saturday  at  Gray's 
Music  Store,  No.  117  Post  Street 


A  fretful  disposition  is  always  the  result  of  indiges- 
tion, wind-colic,  sour-curd,  feverishnes;,  rash,  and 
worms.  AH  of  these  ailments  can  be  prevented,  and 
children  be  made  to  laugh  instead  of  cry,  by  the  use 
of  Pitcher's  Castoria.  When  the  child  has  health 
the  mother  obtains  rest. 


From  the  house  of  Bullock  &  Jones  there  went  last 
spring  two  experienced  and  competent  tailors — 
Messrs.  Sanders  and  Johnson— establishing  them- 
selves in  business  at  No.  3  New  Montgomery  Street, 
under  the  Grand  Hotel.  These  men  are  artists  in 
their  line,  and  have  determined  to  win  a  share  of  the 
public  patronage  by  thoroughly  good  work.  As  an 
earnest  of  the  intention  of  the  new  firm  to  take  a 
front  rank  among  the  fashionable  workers  in  their 
line,  Mr.  A.  T.  Sanders  left  San  Francisco  on  Tues- 
day last  for  New  York  and  London,  for  the  double 
purpose  of  purchasing  the  latest  and  most  fashiona- 
ble goods,  intending  to  keep  on  hand  such  a  stock  of 
cloths  as  no  other  firm  in  San  Francisco  possesses, 
and  also  to  obtain  the  latest  styles  of  cut  and  fashion. 
This  is  the  first  exhibition  of  enterprise  of  this  kind 
by  any  of  our  resident  tailors.  Mr.  Sanders  will  re- 
turn with  a  large  assortment  of  the  very  best,  choicest, 
and  finest  fabrics  for  gentlemen's  wear  that  can  be 
obtained  by  personal  selection  in  London,  Paris, 
and  Brussels.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  new  firm  to 
take  and  keep  the  first  place  in  the  front  rank  of  fash- 
ionable tailors  in  San  Francisco.  They  intend  to  ca- 
ter to  the  wants  of  the  best  and  the  most  stylish  peo- 
ple of  the  coast  This  firm  has  now  been  established 
some  four  months,  and  in  that  short  time  has  laid 
the  foundation  for  a  prosperous  business.  Indeed, 
they  have  from  the  very  beginning  had  a  large  and 
fashionable  patronage.  This  they  propose  to  retain, 
and  largely  to  increase.  It  is  a  fact  that  in  San  Fran- 
cisco there  is  no  recognized  leading  fashionable  tail- 
oring establishment.  There  are  many  good  tailors, 
but  the  position  at  the  top  is  vacant.  This  is  the 
place  to  which  the  new  firm  of  Sanders  &  Johnson 
aspire — the  place  they  propose  to  reach  and  hold. 
With  good  fabrics,  and  good  work,  with  fashions  fully 
abreast  of  the  times,  they  feel  convinced  that  their's 
will  become  the  leading  fashionable  establishment  of 
the  coast. 

There  is  fashion  in  all  things.  Even  women's  bon- 
nets change,  and  it  seems  as  though  wines  were  des- 
tined to  the  same  fate.  The  Widow  Clicquot  is  no 
longer  heard  of  now,  and  many  other  brands  have 
sunk  into  oblivion.  In  Punch's  pictures  of  the  Derby 
the  other  day  all  the  champagne  bottles  were  labeled 
"  Pommery  &  Greno  ";  and  it  was  probably  the  fact 
Since  the  Prince  of  Wales  has  indorsed  this  wine  it 
has  become  the  favorite.  The  indications  are  now 
that  for  the  month  of  June  the  importations  of  Pom- 
mery &  Greno  will  exceed  one  hundred  thousand 
cases — a  wonderful  thing  for  so  comparatively  new  a 
brand.  But  its  merit  will  doubtless  make  it  stay 
somewhat  longer  than  have  its  predecessors.  Wolff 
&  Rheinhold,  506  Battery  Street,  are  the  agents  for 
this  wine. 


Spurts  of  disgusting  mucous,  snuffles,  deafness, 
crackling  sensations  iu  the  head,  foetid  breath,  nasal 
twang,  and  tickling  in  the  throat,  are  signs  of  Ca- 
tarrh. Dr.  Wei  De  Meyer's  recent  discovery  of  a 
constitutional  treatment  by  absorption  is  the  only 
remedy  which  has  ever  yet  really  cured  this  terrible 
malady.  Wei  De  Meyer's  Catarrh  Cure  is  sold  by 
Druggists,  or  delivered  by  D.~B.  Dewey  &  Co.,  182 
Fulton  Street,  N.  Y. ,  at  $1  a  package.  Descriptive 
pamphlets  mailed  free. 


P.  T,  Barnum,  the  great  showman,  says  that  his 
teamsters,  equestrians  and  menagerie-men  always 
carry  the  Centaur  Liniments.  "  They  are  the  best 
of  all  remedies  for  accidents  to  men,  horses,  and  other 
animals."  These  admirable  preparations  are  always 
spoken  of  in  the  same  manner. 


Musical  Boxes,  Paillard  &  Co.,  23  Dupont 
St.     Repairing  done.     Prices  low. 

Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market  St,  cor. 
Stockton  (over  drug  store)  S.  F.     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


See' "The  Awakening"  and  "The  Eighth 
Wonder;"  also,  Carbolic  and  Camphor  Soap,  proof 
against  small-pox — all  at  Standard  Soap  Palace,  637 
Market  Street,  S.  F. 


C.    O.    Dean,    Dentist,    No.    126   Kearny   Street, 
Thurlow  Block.     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 
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Spanish  or  French  spoken  in  three  months — new 
method-?  classes  and  private  lessons.   P.  O.  box  157^- 

Prof.  Geo.  Gossman  begins  a  class  in  Spanish  June 
30th  ;  23  Powell  st. ;  $2  per  month. 

Morse's  Palace  of  Art,  417  Montgomery  St. 

Canvassers  make  from  $25  to  $50  per  week  selling 
goods  for  E.  G.  Rideout  &  Co.,  10  Barclay  Street, 
New  York.     Send  for  catalogue  and  terms. 


Go  to  Bradley  &  Rulofson's,  429  Montgomery  St. 


?£ERL£Ss 


trade:  mark 


STARCH. 

ABSOLUTE   PURITY 

UNEQUALLED    DELICACY. 

Try   it  once  and  you  -will  use  no  other 

W.  J.  HOUSTON  &  CO.,  Pacific  Coast  tains, 

215  &.  217  CALIFORNIA  STREET. 


ARTISTIC 

STATIONERY— ENGRAVING 

HOUSE. 

DOXEY  &  GO. 

«!H   MARKET  STREET, 

Have  Just  Received  a  Splendid  As- 
sortment of 

FINE    PAPETERIE 

Latest  Designs  in 

MENU  CARDS,  AND    FRENCH, 

ENGLISH,  AND  DOMESTIC 

WRITING   PAPER. 


Novelties  from  London  and  New 
York  Every  Week. 


Visiting    Cards    Reduced    to    $1.00 
and  $9.00  per  Hundred. 


D.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO., 

TMPORTERS    AND     WHOLESALE 

Liquor    Dealers.     322"324     FRONT    STREET, 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 

LADY  AGENTS  WANTED.^.-"' 

intelligent, 
energetic  Lady  Agents,  to  sell  to  women  only,  an  article  of 
real  hygienic  merit.  For  particulars  and  liberal  terms  ad- 
dress WAGNER  &  CO.,  Chicago,  Ills. 
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[established  nuvemukk,  1878.] 

season  _of  1881-82. 
Frazer's    Dancing    Academy, 

105    POST    STREET, 

OPENING   FOR    THE   RECEPTION 

of  pupils,  MONDAY,  JULY  II,  1881. 

Thorough  revolution  in  the  system  of  taking  CLASS  pu- 
pils. PERFECTION  in  the  art  of  Round  and  Square 
Dances  GUARANTEED: 

Gentlemen,  $15 ;  Ladies,  $8. 

Perfection  in  the  art  of  modern  Round  Dances  only: 

Gentlemen,  $10 ;    ladies,  $0.50. 

Regardless  of  the  number  of  lessons  required,  whether  it  be 
one  month  or  one  year. 

Private  lessons  a  specialty,  as  heretofore. 

Circulars,  giving  full  particulars,  mailed  on  application, 
or  can  be  had  at  W.  A.  Frey's  store,  107  Post  Street,  under 
the  Academy,  on  and  after  June  14th. 

SST  Private  Tuition  a  specialty  as  heretofore.  For  terms 
see  Circular. 

ilS* For  Children,  see  Circular. 

J.  WILLIAM    FRAZER. 


DRINK 


MOSGROVE'S 

Sweeping  Removal  Sale! 


Our  extensive  stock  of  Staple  and  Fancy  Dry 
Goods  is  now  being  Closed  Out,  so  that  we  may 
open  our  New  House,  14,  1C,  and  18  Post  Street, 
between  Montgomery  and  Kearny,  with  a  com- 
plete New  Stock. 

This  is  a  golden  opportunity  for  CASH  BUYERS. 
All  Goods  marked  in  Plain  Figures,  strictly  One 
Price,  and  sold  only  for  Cash. 


S.  MOSGROVE    &    BRO., 


114    AND     116    KEARNY    STREET. 


116  Post  Street,  San  Francisco,  June  24,  1881. 

TO  THE  BOOK-BUYING  PUBLIC: 

We  have  just  received  from  LONDON  a  large  consignment  of 
very  interesting  ANCIENT  and  MODERN  BOOKS,  selected  by 
our  agent  there  from  the  shelves  of  the  best  known  dealers, 
and  purchased  for  cash.  The  list  comprises  many  beautitul  and 
rare  works  not  often  imported  to  San  Francisco.  We  offer  them 
at  exceedingly  LOW  PRICES,  and  beg  to  call  the  particular 
attention  of  Collectors,  Librarians,  and  our  Customers  generally, 
to  this  opportunity.  It  will  be  impossible  to  prepare  a  Cata- 
logue, but  all  interested  are  invited  to  visit  our  Store. 


M.  H.  FAY    &    CO., 

BOOKSELLERS    AND    IMPORTERS. 


HOUSEKEEPERS  I 

DO  NOT  SACRIFICE  YOUR  GOODS  AT  AUCTION,  but  STORE  THEM  with  H.  WINDEL  &  CO.,  NO. 
jio  STOCKTON  STREET.  Furniture,  Pianos,  Household  Goods.  Paintings,  Trunks,  etc.,  well  taken  care  of.  We 
have  three  large,  airy,  brick  buildings,  and  no  rent  to  pay,  and  can  store  goods  very  moderate.  Money  advanced  on  goods 
at  one-half  per  cent,  per  month.     We  guarantee  aeainst  damage  and  moths,  and  can  give  references  dating  back  20  years. 


STRAWJ1ATS 1 1 

The  Largest  Stock  of  SUMMER  Novelties  in  STRAW  and  LIGHT 
COLORED  FELT  HATS  offered  by 

HERRMANN 


336   KEARNY  ST.,  NEAR   PINE. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


FALK'S  MILWAUKEE 


BERKELEY  JYMNASIUM. 

A  FIRST  CLASS 

ACADEMICAL 

INSTITUTION. 


AFFORDS  A   CLASSICAL,   LITER- 

-^L      ARV,    SCIENTIFIC,    OR    BUSINESS    EDU- 
CATION. 


The  Next  Term  will  Begin  July  11th 
For  Catalogues  or  Particulars  apply  to 

JOHN    F.   BURRIS, 

Superintendent,       rkeley,  Cal. 


FIREWORKS 


ALFRED  B.  ECKSTEIN, 

MANUFACTURER   AND   DEALER 

in  all  descriptions  of  Fireworks. 
EXHIBITION  PIECES  a   specialty.     Send  for   price 
list  before  buying  elsewhere. 


OFFICE,  NO.  10  FRONT  STREET. 

LABORATORIES— Thirteenth  Avenue  and  M    Street, 
South  San  Francisco. 


UFFICEJTO  LET. 

A     LARGE,    W ELL-LIGHTED 

■*■  ±  ROOM,  on  the  second  floor  of  the  ARGONAUT 
BUILDING,  suitable  for  office  purposes,  is  offered  at  the 
low  rental  of  $15  per  month.  Apply  at  the  ARGONAUT 
OFFICE,  522  California  Street,  between  Montgomeryand 
Kearnv. 


THE    NEWPORT 

SWIMMING  BATHS 

ALAMEDA. 
Second  Avenue  Station  S.  P.  C.  It.  R. 


Second  Station  fro 


1  Francisco. 


J.  P.  WONDERLICH,  Proprietor. 


GENUINE 

BOSTON  BAKED  BEANS! 

JUST  RECEIVED  FROM 
J       V.  A.  Btcmiedy,  Cnmbridgeport,  Mass., 

A  full  stock  of  his  celebrated  Baked  Pork  and  Beans,  cooked 
in  pots  on  the  old  Yankee  principle,  and  first-class  in  every 
respects.  To  lovers  of  this  delicious  article,  we  especially 
call  attention.     For  sale  by  all  first-class  grocers. 

income  &  CO.,  Sole  Agents, 

•ur.i  ;iinl  305  Sacramento  Street. 


D 


0  NOT   SACRIFICE    YOUR    FUR- 

NITURE,  PIANOS,  and  HOUSEHOLD  GOOD 
at  auction  saies,  while  you  are  boarding,  or  out  of  the  city,  but 

STORE    THEIV, 

As  well  as  your  Trunks  and  Paintings,  with 

J.   H.    MOTT    &    CO., 

G47  Market  St., 

Nucleus  Block,  Second  floor. 

Large,    airy   brick   building,   with    elevator.      MONEY 
LOANED  on  valuable  eoods.     Terms  moderate. 


BATHING   SEASON 

AT    SANTA    CRUZ. 

ppURNISHED   HOUSES    TO   RENT, 

and  full  infoimation  for  strangers  and  visitors  on  ap- 
plication to  the 

REAL  ESTATE   EXCHANGE  AMD  MART, 

Santa  Cruz.  Cal 


ZEITSKA  INSTITUTE 


923   Post   Street. 


D 


AY    AND    BOARDING     SCHOOL 

for  Young  Ladies  and  Children.     Kindergarten. 
Next  term  commences  July  20. 

MADAME   B.  ZEITSKA,  Principal. 


BOOK 


J.   B.    O'COWOR    A    CO. 

Dealers  in 

Boohs,  stationery.  Sheet 

.Music,  I'ianos,  A  Organs, 

■-':;  IHipoiit  St.,  S.  1 . 


RUPTURE 


Cored.   Greatest  Invention 

of  the  ai;e.   PIERCE  A.  SON 
7Q4S;ic.  St.,  San  Fran.  Cal. 


C.  BEACH, 

BOOKSELLER    AND    STATIONER. 

New  Styles  in  Fancy  Stationery, 

Marcus  Ward's  Irish  Linen  I'apctcrles, 
Standard,  Miscellaneous,  and  Juvenile  Books. 

1«1  Montgomery  sired,  6pp.  Occidental  Hotel 
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THE       ARGON  AU  T. 


FEMALE   FRAGILITY. 

Its  Desirability   Proved  by  the   N.  Y.    "Times." 

There  was  a  time  when  American  women  prided 
themselves  on  their  fragility.  To  be  healthy,  strong, 
or  plump  was  thought  to  be  the  height  of  vulgarity, 
and  refinement  was  held  to  be  inseparable  from  lean- 
ness and  consumption.  These  views  still  obtain,  so 
it  is  said,  in  Boston,  and  especially  in  Boston  literary 
circles  ;  but  elsewhere  the  American  woman  is  grow- 
ing plump  and  healthy,  and  is  actually  proud  of  it. 

While  wise  men  are  heartily  glad  of  this  change  in 
female  sentiment  and  tissue,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
there  is  one  form  of  female  fragility  which  has  its 
value.  There  is  a  rare  condition  of  the  bony  system 
in  which  the  bones  are  so  fragile  that  the  slightest 
blow  is  sufficient  to  break  them.  A  baby  thus  afflict- 
ed can  not  be  handled  even  by  the  most  experienced 
mother  without  danger,  and  a  man  with  fragile  bones 
is  so  liable  to  be  broken  that  there  is  sometimes  no 
safety  lor  him  outside  of  a  glass  case.  The  late  Mrs. 
Baker— for  that  was  her  latest  name — was  not  so  fra- 
gile that  she  could  not  be  handled  by  a  careful  man, 
but  still  a  very  light  blow  would  usually  break  her. 
She  did  not  share  the  Bostonian  opinion  of  the  vul- 
garity of  strength,  but  she  was,  nevertheless,  very 
proud  of  her  fragility,  and  by  its  aid  her  husband 
managed  to  amass  a  comfortable  fortune  within  three 
years  after  their  marriage.  She  is  perhaps  the  only 
fragile  woman  on  record  of  whom  it  can  be  said  that 
her  whole  value  consisted  in  her  fragility,  but,  as  her 
story  shows,  her  fragility  was  the  solecapitalinvested 
in  her  husband's  business. 

In  January,  1870,  Mrs.  Baker— then  asingle  woman. 
as  to  whose  miiden  name  there  is  some  uncertainty 
— was  married  to  Mr.  Wheelright,  James  G.  Wheel- 
right,  of  Worcester,  Massachusetts.  Her  husband 
married  her  on  account  of  her  well-known  fragility, 
but  he  treated  her  with  such  kindness  that  in  the 
whole  course  of  their  married  life  he  never  once  broke 
her,  even  byaccident.  In  February,  1870,  the  Wheel- 
rights  removed  to  Utica,  New  York  ;  and  one  day 
Mr.  Wheelright  took  his  wife  to  the  railway  station, 
and  had  her  break  her  leg  in  a  small  hole  in  the  plat- 
form. He  at  once  sued  the  railway  company  for 
$ro,ooo,  being  the  value  set  by  himself  on  his  wife's 
leg,  and  ten  days  afterward  accepted  $5,000  as  a  com- 
promise and  withdrew  the  suit. 

The  Wheelrights  left  Utica  in  June,  1870,  and  in 
the  following  August  the  dutiful  Mrs.  Wheelright, 
who  now  called  herself  Mrs.  Thomas,  broke  her  other 
leg  in  a  hole  in  the  platform  of  the  railway  station  at 
Pittsburg.  Again  her  husband  sued  the  railway  com- 
pany for  515,000,  and  compromised  for  $6,500.  The 
leg  was  mended  successfully,  and  in  July,  1871,  we 
find  the  Thomases,  now  passing  under  the  name  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smiley,  at  Cincinnati,  where  Mr.  Smi- 
ley, after  long  searching,  discovered  a  piece  of  ragged 
and  uneven  sidewalk,  upon  which  his  wife  made  a 
point  of  falling  and  breaking  her  right  arm. 

This  time  the  city  was  sued  for  $15,000,  and  Mr. 
Smiley  proved  that  his  wife  was  a  school-teacher  by 
profession,  and  that  the  breaking  of  her  arm  rendered 
it  impossible  for  her  to  teach,  for  the  reason  that  she 
could  not  wield  a  rod  or  even  a  slipper.  The  city 
paid  the  $15,000,  and  the  Smileys,  having  by  honest 
industry  thus  far  made  526,500,  removed  to  Chicago, 
and  entered  their  names  on  the  hotel  register  as  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  McGinnis,  of  Portland,  Me. 

On  the  second  day  after  their  arrival  at  the  hotel 
Mr.  McGinnis  found  an  eligible  place  on  the  piazza 
fur  Mrs.  McGinnis  to  break  another  leg,  which  that 
excellent  woman  promptly  did.  The  usual  suit  for 
515,000  was  brought,  and  the  hotel-keeper,  fearing 
that  the  notoriety  of  the  suit  would  injure  his  hotel, 
was  glad  to  compromise  by  paying  58,000.  By  this 
time,  it  is  understood,  Mrs.  McGinnis  was  willing  to 
retire  from  business,  but  her  husband  had  set  his 
heart  on  makingS50,ooo,  and,  like  a  good  wife,  shecon- 
sented  to  break  some  more  bones.  It  should  be  said 
that  there  was  very  little  pain  attending  a  fracture  of 
any  one  of  the  lady's  bones,  and  that  she  did  not  in 
the  least  mind  the  monotony  of  lying  in  bed  while 
the  broken  bones  knitted  themselves  together.  There 
can,  therefore,  be  no  charge  of  cruelty  brought 
against  her  husband.  Indeed,  she  herself  entered 
with  hearty  good-will  into  the  scheme  of  making  a 
living  with  her  bones,  and  would  go  out  to  break  a 
leg  with  as  much  cheerfulness  as  if  she  were  going  to 
a  theatre. 

In  March.  1872,  Mrs.  Wilkins — hitherto  known  as 
Mrs.  McGinnis— walked  into  an  open  trench  in  a 
street  in  St.  Louis,  and  broke  another  leg.  This 
time  the  suit  brought  by  Mr.  Wilkins  against  the  city 
did  not  succeed,  and  the  inquiries  which  were  put  on 
foot  as  to  the  antecedents  of  the  Wilkinses  fairly 
frightened  them  out  of  the  city.  They  turned  up  a 
month  later  in  Detroit,  where  the  weather  was  still 
cold,  and  much  snow  had  recently  fallen.  There 
were  still  $16,000  to  be  made  before  the  industrious 
pair  would  have  the  whole  of  their  desired  $50,000, 
and  it  was  decided  that  Mrs.  Wilkins— who  had 
changed  her  name  to  Mrs.  Baker — should  fall  on  the 
icy  pavement  and  break  both  arms.  This,  it  was  es- 
timated, would  be  worth  at  least  $8,000,  and  it  was 
hoped  that  the  subsequent  judicious  breakage  of  two 
legs  on  the  premises  of  a  Canadian  railway  would 
bring  in  $8,000  more,  after  which  the  Bakers  intended 
to  retire  from  business. 

Early  one  morning  Mr.  Baker  took  his  wife  out 
and  had  her  fall  on  a  nice  piece  of  ice,  where  she 
broke  both  arms.  Unfortunately,  she  fell  more  heav- 
ily than  was  necessary,  and,  in  addition  to  her  arms, 
she  broke  her  neck,  and  instantly  expired.  The 
grief  of  Mr.  Baker  naturally  knew  no  bounds,  and 
he  sued  for  $25,000,  all  of  which  he  recovered.  He 
had  thus  made  $59,500  by  the  aid  of  his  fragile  wife, 
and  demonstrated  that  as  a  source  of  steady  income 
a  woman  who  breaks  easily  is  almost  priceless.  Still, 
nothing  could  console  him  for  the  loss  of  his  beloved 
partner,  and  he  is  to-day  a  lonely  and  unhappy  man. 
This  shows  us  that  there  is  a  kind  of  feminine 
fragility  which  has  its  uses,  and  to  the  practical  hus- 
band is  worth  all  the  plumpness  and  strength  which 
the  most  perfect  American  woman  may  possess. 


The  long,  loose,  baggy  Swedish  glove  has  found 
favor  in  the  sight  of  fashionable  painters  in  France, 
and  consequently  their  portraits  of  fine  ladies  this 
year  are  being  distinguished  for  the  admirable  man- 
ner in  which  that  article  has  been  depicted.  This 
fact  decides  the  chic  of  a  glove  that  would  otherwise 
be  voted  dropsical  and  slovenly. 


>  a   daisy,  but  she  put  her  little  French- 
■  on  a  banana  peel,  and  in  a  flash  was 
1  into  a  lady-slipper,  and  then  rose  blush- 
■  'ny. 

young  lady — Em  Broidery. 


OLD    FAVORITES. 

The   Blessed  Damozel. 
The  blessed  Damozel  leaned  out 

From  the  golden  bar  of  heaven; 
Her  eyes  knew  more  of  rest  and  shade 

Than  waters  stilled  at  even. 
She  had  three  lilies  in  her  hand, 

And  the  stars  in  her  hair  were  seven. 

Her  robe,  ungirt  from  clasp  to  hem, 
No  wrought  flowers  did  adorn, 

But  a  white  rose,  of  Man's  gift, 
For  service  meekly  worn. 

And  her  hair,  lying  down  her  back, 
Was  yellow  like  ripe  corn. 

It  seemed  she  scarce  had  been  a  day 

One  of  God's  choristers ; 
The  wonder  was  not  quite  vet  gone 

From  that  still  look  of  hers. 
Albeit  to  them  she  left,  her  day 

Had  counted  as  ten  years. 

(To  one  it  is  ten  years  of  years, 
Yet  now.  and  in  this  place, 

Surely  she  leaned  o'er  me— her  hair 
Fell  all  about  m}   face 

Nothing ;    the  autumu  fall  of  leaves 
The  whole  year  sets  apace.) 

It  was  the  rampart  of  God's  house 

That  she  was  standing  on  ; 
By  God  built  over  the  sheer  depth 

The  which  is  space  begun, 
So  high  that  looking  downward  thence 

She  scarce  could  see  the  sun. 


.    It  lies  in  heaven,  across  the  flood 
Of  ether  as  a  bridge ; 
Beneath,  the  tides  of  day  and  night, 

With  flame  and  blackness  ridge 
The  void,  as  low  as  where  the  earth 
Spins  like  a  fretful  midge. 

She  scarcely  heard  her  sweet  new  friends 

Playing  at  holy  games ; 
Softly  they  spake  among  themselves 

Their  virginal  chaste  names. 
And  the  souls  mounting  up  to  God 

Went  by  her  like  thin  flames. 

And  still  she  bowed  above  the  vast 
Waste  sea  of  worlds  that  swarm, 

Until  her  bosom  must  have  made 
The  bar  she  leaned  on  warm, 

And  the  lilies  lay  as  if  asleep, 
Along  her  bended  arm. 

From  the  fixed  place  of  heaven,  she  saw 
Time,  like  a  pulse,  shake  fierce 

Through  all  the  worlds ;   her  gaze  still  strove 
Within  the  gulf  to  pierce 

Its  path  ;  and  now  she  spoke,  as  when 
The  stars  sung  in  their  spheres. 

The  sun  was  gone  now  ;    the  curled  moon 

Was  like  a  littl;  feather 
Fluttering  far  down  the  gulf,  and  now 

She  spoke  through  the  still  weather; 
Her  voice  was  like  the  voice  the  stars 

Had  when  they  sung  together. 

"  I  wish  that  he  were  come  to  me, 

For  he  will  come,"  she  said, 
"Have  I  not  prayed  in  heaven,  on  earth? 

Lord,   Lord,  has  he  not  prayed? 
Are  not  two  prayers  a  perfect  strength? 

And  shall  I  feel  afraid? 

"  When  round  his  head  the  aureole  clings, 

And  he  is  clothed  in  white, 
I'll  take  his  hand  and  go  with  him 

To  the  deep  wells  of  light, 
And  we  will  step  down  as  to  a  stream, 

And  bathe  there  in  God's  light. 

"  We  two  will  stand  beside  that  shrine, 

Occult,  withheld,  untrod. 
Whose  lamps  are  stirred  continually 

With  prayers  sent  up  to  God, 
And  see  our  old  prayers,  granted,  melt, 

Each  like  a  little  cloud. 

"  We  two  will  lie  in  the  shadow  of 

That  living  mystic  tree, 
Within  whose  secret  growth  the  Dove 

Is  sometimes  felt  to  be, 
While  every  leaf  that  his  plumes  touch 

Saith  his  name  audibly. 

"  And  I  myself  will  teach  to  him — 

I  myself,  lying  so — 
The  songs  I  sing  here ;  which  his  voice 

Shall  pause  in,  hushed  and  slow, 
And  find  some  knowledge  at  each  pause, 

Or  some  new  thing  to  know." 

(Ah,  sweet !     Just  now,  in  that  bird's  song, 

Strove  not  her  accents  there 
Fain  to  be  hearkened?     When  those  bells 

Possessed  the  midday  air, 
Was"  she  not  stepping  to  my  side 

Down  all  the  trembling  stair?) 

"  We  two,"  she  said,   "will  peek  the  groves 
Where  the  Lady  Mary  is 
With  her  five  handmaidens,  whose  names 

Are  five  sweet  symphonies — 
Cecily,  Gertrude,  Magdalen, 
Margaret,  and  Rosalys. 

"Circlewise  sit  they,  with  bound  locks, 

And  foreheads  garlanded, 
Into  the  fine  cloth,  white  like  flame, 

Weaving  the  golden  thread 
To  fashion  the  birth-robes  for  them 

Who  are  just  born,  being  dead. 

"  He  shall  fear,  haply,  and  be  dumb ; 
Then  will  I  lay  my  cheek 
To  his,  and  tell  about  our  love. 

Not  once  abashed  or  weak ; 

And  the  dear  Mother  will  approve 

My  pride,  and  let  me  speak. 

"  Herself  shall  bring  us,  hand-in-hand, 
To  Him  round  whom  all  souls 
Kneel,  the  unnumbered  ransomed  heads 

Bowed  with  their  aureoles; 
And  the  angels  meeting  us  shall  sing 
To  their  citherns  and  citoles. 

"  There  will  I  ask  of  Christ  the  Lord 
Thus  much  for  him  and  me : 
Only  to  live,  as  once  on  earth, 

At  peace,  only  to  be 
As  then  awhile,  forever  now 
Together,  I  and  he." 

She  gazed,  and  listened,  and  then  said, 

Less  sad  of  speech  than  mild : 
"  All  this  is  when  he  comes."     She  ceased, 

The  light  thrilled  past  her,  filled 
With  aneels  in  strong  level  lapse. 

Her  eyes  prayed,  and  she  smiled. 

(I  saw  her  smile.)     But  soon  their  flight 

Was  vague  in  distant  spheres ; 
And  then  she  laid  her  arms  along 

The  golden  barriers, 
And  laid  her  face  between  her  hands 
And  wept.     (I  saw  her  tears.) 

—Dante  Gabriel  Rosetti, 


A  woman  saw  some  angels  fly, 
Toward  vague,  distant  spheres. 

She  cried  (Ah,  me  !  I  know  not  why,) 
But  still  I  saw  her  tears. 

Her  eyes,  her  streaming  eyes  she  hid, 
And  wiped  them  with  her  ears, -(?«/-/,« 


S.R.  RHODES 

Under  the  Occidental  Hotel, 

MERCHANT  TAILOR 

Linen   and   Colored   Shirts 

And  Flannel  Underwear, 

MADE     TO      ORDER. 


PACIFIC  ROLLING  MILL  CO. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Manufacturers  of 

Railroad  and  Merchant  Iron 

Car  and  Locomotive  Axles  and  Frames,  and  Hammered 
Iron  of  every  description.  Rolled  Beams,  Angle,  Channel, 
and  T  Iron,  Bridge,  and  Machine  Bolts,  Lag  Screws,  Nuts, 
]  Washers,  etc.  Steamboat  Shafts,  Cranks,  Pistons,  Connect- 
:  ing  Rods,  etc.,  etc.     Highest  price  paid  for  Scrap  Iron. 

OFFICE,    202    MARKET    STREET. 


THUNDER  POWDER  COMP'Y. 

OFFICE, 

«0G    Montgomery   St.,  Room  4. 


WM.  SHERMAN President 

C.  M.  OAKLEY Secretary 

CHARLES  DE  LACV General  Manager 


BOARD    OF    DIRECTORS. 
WM.  SHERMAN,  GEO.  W.  PRESCOTT, 

F.  M.  PIXLEY,  E.  G.  WAITE, 

W.  W.  DODGE,  CHAS.  DE  LACY, 

WM.   M.   STEWART. 


This  Company  offers  to  the  public  a  new  explosive — an 
entirely  new  invention,  powerful,  cheap,  and  safe,  and  in 
every  respect  superior  to  any  other  explosive  now  in  use. 

The  Officers  of  the  Company  will  take  pleasure  in  com- 
municating  to  miners,  and  others  desiring  to  experiment  with 
the  same,  full  particulars  by  mail,  or  personal  ex  danalion 


•intpabi 


THE    BEST 

AND 
CHEAPEST 

natural     ^^rtnet 

APERIENT  WATER.^JClllUIy 

"A  natural  laxative, sufe^  lorlo  all  otiiers.' 
Prof.  Macnamara,  M.  D.  of  Dublin. 

"SPEEDY.  SURE,  &  GENTLE." 
Prof.  Roberts,  F.R.C.P.  London. 

"  Relieves  the  kidneys,  unloads  the  liver, 
and  opens  the  bmoels." 

London  Medical  Record. 
Ordinary  Dose,  a  Wituglassjul  before  breakfast. 
Of  all  Druggists  and  Alinerai  Mater  Dealers. 

FOR  SALE   EY 

RUHL  BROTHERS 

523  Montgomery  Street, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


IRA    P.    RANKIN. 


A.     V.     ERAYTON 


PACIFIC    IRON    WORKS 

RANKIN,   BRAYTON    &  'CO., 

I2T  10  133  First  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Mining  Machinery  of  all   kinds.   Sugar  Mills,  Engines— 
both  Marine  and  Stationary,  Builers,  etc.,  etc. 

GEO.   \V.    PRESCOTT.   '        IRVING   M.    SCOTT.  H,  T.  SCOTT. 

UNION    IRON  WORKS 

PRESCOTT,  SCOTT  &  CO. 

(Oldest  andjnost  extensive  Foundry  on  the  Pacific  Coast.) 

Cor.  First  and  Mission  Sts., 

P.  O.   Box.  S138.  SAX    FRANCISCO 


ALASKA 

COMMERCIAL  CO. 


No.  310  Sansome  Street 


WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN   FURS 


JOS.   F.   FORDERER. 

Manufacturer  of 

Galvanized    Iro.v    Cornices, 

Chimney  Tops  and   Iron  Skylights, 

Metal  and  Slate  Roofing. 

53    BEALE    STREET. 

George  .Campbell.  E.  D.  Heatlei 

DICKSON,  DeWOLF  &  CO., 
Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants 

412  AND  414  BATTERY  ST., 

SAX  FRANCISCO.  CALIFORNIA 

THE 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  REFINERY 

SAN    FRANCISCO, 
MANUFACTURERS    OF   ALI. 

Classes  of  Refined  Sugars,  including  Loaf  Su^ar 
for  export. 

C.  ADOLPUE  LOW,  President. 

Office — 20S  California  Street. 

CHARLES  R.  ALLEN 


Wholesale 
and  Retail 
Dealer   in 


COAL 


Order  for  House 

or  Office  by 
Telephone  308. 


Agent  Pittsbnrg  Coal  Miniug  Company. 

IIS    and    120    Beale    Street.    S.   F. 


WILLIAMS,     DDIOND    &    CO. 

SHIPPING    AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

Union   Building,   Junction  Market  and  Pine   Streets,   San 
Francisco. 

A  GENTS  FOR  PACIFIC  MAIL  S.  S. 

Co.  ;  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co.  ;  The  Cunard 
Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co. ;  The  Hawaiian  Line  ;  The  China 
Traders'  Insurance  Co.,  Limited;  The  Marine  Insurance 
Co.  of  London ;  The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works ;  The 
Glasgow  Iron  Co.  ;  Nich.  Ashton  &  Son's  Salt. 


PAY0T,0PHAM&C0 

Stationers,  Booksellers, 

Commercial  Printers, 

and  lEIank  Book  Manufacturers, 

204  Sansome  Street,  near  Pine. 


H.    L.   DODGE U   H.  SWEENEY J.    E.  HIGGLES 

DODGE,  SWEENEY  &  CO. 

IMPORTERS, 

Wholesale  Provision  Dealers, 

AND 

COMMISSION     MERCHANTS, 

Nos.  114  and  116  Market,  and  n  and  13  California  Sts. 


ESTABLISHED    1852. 

A.  P.  HOTALINC  &  GO. 

Sole  Agents  for  the  J.  H.  CUTTER 

OLD   BOURBON  WHISKY, 

And  Importers  of 

FINE    WINES    AND    LIQUORS, 
2    anil  431  Jackson  Street,         San  Francisco. 


JAMES  G.  STEELE  &  CO. 

CHEMISTS  AND   PERFUMERS, 

N<>.  635  Market  Street, 


(Palace  Hotel.) 
\I PORTERS    AND    DEALERS    IN    PER. 
fumery,  Colognes,  Fancy  Goods   Toilet  Articles,  etc. 


ff'XX  a  week  in  your  own  town.    Terms  and  $s  outfit  free 
■O  ""    Address  H    HALLETT  &  CO.,  Portland,  .Maine 


California  Sigar  Refinery. 

OFFICE,       -       -       -       215  Front  St. 
WORKS,    Eighth  and  Bra  11  nan     ts. 

C.  SPRECKELS,  President, 

].   D.  SPRECKELS,  Vice-President, 

A.   B.  SPRECKELS.  Secretary. 

HI  XTIXGTOX.  HOPKINS  &  CO., 

IMPORTERS  OF 

Hardware,  Iron,  Steel,  and  Coal. 

Junction  Rti-h  anil  Market  Sts., San  r'r:iii<isrn. 
53  t«  r»s  k  street.  Sacramento. 

J.  M.  Bl  FFIXGTON, 

MINING     SECRETARY 

300  California  Street,  between  Sansome  and  Mattery,  second 
door.  Over  .F.tna  Insurance  Co.,  San  l 
Residence.  137  SiKer  Street, 


i 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


IS 


RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


\jt      Jfci      Ail      Jt\» 

nic    Schedule.    Saturday,     Jniie    Jlli.    1SS1. 

TRAINS  LEAVE,  AND  ARE  DUE  TO  ARRIVE  AT 
SAN  FRANCISCO  AS  FOLLOWS: 


A.  M. 

A.  M. 

i 

P,    SI.      1 

A.  M. 

DESTINATION. 


.Amiochand  Martinez.. 


.Calislogaand  Napa- 


8.00  A 
*4.oo  p. 

M. 

i 

8.00  A 

M. 

7.  3  :■  p. 

M. 

JS.OO  A 

M. 

9-30  A 
8.O0  A 

\1 

5.00  P. 

9-30  A 
"4.OO  P. 

M. 

8.00  A 

M. 

IO.OO  A 

M. 

3-30  P. 

M. 

1 

Deming  and  i  Express 

East I  Emigrant 

EI  Paso,  Texas 

Gait  and  >  via  Livermore 

Stockton  I  via  Martinez 

Knight's  Landing 

"  "      (iSundays  only) 

Los  Angeles  ind  South 

Livermoie  and  Niles 


3.00 
S.00 
9-3° 

3.30 


P.   M. 
A    M 
1'.   M. 
A.  M. 
A.  M. 
P.  M. 
P.  M. 

P.  H. 

Madera  and  Vosemite 

Marys ville  and  Chico 

Niles(see  also  Livermore&N  lies) 

Ogden  and  )  Express 

East t  Emigrant 

Redding  and  Red  Bluff 

Sacramento,  )  via  Livermore. . . 

Colfax,    and   -viaBeniaa 

Alta )  via  Benicia. 

Sacramento  River  Steamers 

San  Jose  and  Niles 


Yalhrj... 


Virginia  City. 
Woodland 


Willows  and  Williams 


Train  leaving  San  Francisco  at  9.30  a.  m. 
Pacific  Express  from  "  Ogden  "  at  San  Pablo 
Express  from  "  Deming"  at  Byron. 


3-35  p-  «. 

*  IO.05  A-  M. 
*I2.35  P.  M. 

7-35  P.   M. 

xi. 35  A.  M. 

7.35   P.   M. 

*I0.05  A.  M. 

3.35  P.    St. 

S  05  A.  M. 

3-35  P.  M. 
6.05  P.  M. 

*  12,35  p-  N- 

6.05  P.  M. 
11.35  A.  M. 

3-35  P-  H. 

6.O5  P.   M. 

8.35  A.M. 

3-35  P-  M. 
*i2.35  P.  si. 

7-35  i'-  M. 

4.05  P.  M. 
H.35  A.  M. 

6.05  A.  M. 

7-35  P-  M. 

5-35  P-  M. 

7-35  P-  M. 
II.35  A.M. 
*6.CO  A.  M. 

4.05   P.   M. 

9-35  A.  M. 
7.35  p.  if. 

3-55  P-  M. 

*I0.05  A.  M. 
*I2.35   P.   M. 

11-35  A.  II. 

11.35  A.M. 

*7-35  P-  M. 
*7-35  P-  M. 


should   meet 
also,  Pacific 


FROM    SAN    FRANCISCO.  DAILY. 

To  EAST  OAKLAND-'t6.io,  17.30,  t8.3o,  19.30,  ro.30, 

11.30,  12.30,  t.30,    13.30,   +4.30,    >5-30,    16,30,  7.00,  8.10, 

9.20,  10.40,     11.45 

(t  Running  through  to  Alameda,  Sundays  excepted.) 

To  ALAMEDA  Direct--7,oo,  8.00,  9.00,  10.00,  n.co,  12.00 

I. CO,    2.00,    3.OO,    4.OO,    5.OO,    6.OO,      *7.00,    8.IO,  9.2O,    IO.4O 

"■*> 

To  BERKELEY — 7.30,  8.30,  9.30,  10.30,  11.30,    1.00.  3-00 

4.00.  =;.oo,  6.00,   "o.^o. 
To  WEST  BERKELEY—  6.10,  8.00,   10.00,   12.00,      30 

3.30,  4.30,  5.30,  '6.30. 

TO    SAN    FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 
From  BROADWAY,   OAKLAND— *5.a0j  *6.oo,  6  50,  and 

every  24th  and  54th  minute  of  e*ch  hour  (excepting  2.24) 

from  7.54  a.  If.  to  6.54  >'.  M  ,  (inclusive,)  8.00,  9.10,  10.30. 
From  EAST  OAKLAND  -  5.10,     5.50,  6.40,  +7-44,  t8.44 

+9.44,    1 10.44,  «-44.  *2-44.    1-44.   z-44.    *3-44.  *4-44.  *5-44 

16.44,  t7-50,  9.00,  10.20. 

(tStarting  20  minutes  earlier  from  Alameda,  Sundays  ex- 
cepted.) 
From    ALAMEDA   Direct— *5-oo,  '5.40,6.25,  7.00,8.00 

9.00,  10.00,   ir. 00,   12.00,  1. 00,  3.00,  4.00,  5.00,  6.00,  *7-zo 

8.40,  9.55. 
From   BERKELEY —  5.40,    6.30,    7.30,   8,30.  9.30,   10.30 

11.30,   1. 00.  3.00,  4.00,  5.00,  6.00. 
From  WEST  BERKELEY—   5.40,    6-io,  8.00.  10.00,  12.00 

1.30,  3.30,  4.30,5.30,  '6.30. 


CREEK   ROUTE. 
From   SAN   FRANCISCO— *7.i5.    9-*5>   «.I5,   i.X£,  3.15 

5- '5- 
From  OAKLAND — *o.  15,  8.15,  10.15,  12.15  2-T5>  4-15- 


All  trains  run  daily  except  when  star  (*)  denotes  Sundays 

excepted. 


"Official  Schedule  Time"  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co. 
Jewelers,  101  and  103  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F. 


A.   N.   TOWNE. 

General  Sup't. 


T    H.  GOODMAN, 

Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Ag't. 


ASSESSMENTS   AND  DIVIDENDS. 


D 


IVIDEND   NOTICE.— OFFICE    OF 

the  Eureka  Consolidated  Mining  Company,  Nevada 
Block,  Room  37. — San  Francisco,  June  15,  1881  —  At  a 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  above  named  Com- 
pany, held  this  day,  a  Dividend  (No.  68)  of  Fifty  Cents  per 
share  was  declared,  payable  on  Monday,  June  20th,  1881. 
Transfer  books  closed  until  the  21st  instant. 

W.   W,  TRAY  LOR,    Secretary. 


nans 


"THE  QUEEN  OF  TABLE  WATERS." 

British  Aledical  Journal. 

"Exceptionally  favoured.  Pure  and 
aqrt  er/ile.  A  great  boon  to  continental 
travellers"       New  York  Medical  Record. 

ANNUAL  SALE,  9  MILLIONS. 

Ol  all  Grocers,  Druggists,  cV  Min.  Wat.  Tealers. 

BEWARE     OF     IMITATIONS. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

RUHL  BROTHERS 

522  Montgomery  Street, 

SAN    FRANCISCO 

C.  J.  HUTCHINSON.  H.  R.  MANN. 

HUTCHINSON    &.    MANN. 
Insurance  Agency, 

322  and  324  California  St.,  and  302  and  304  Sansome  St.. 
San  Francisco,  N.  E.  cor.  California  and  Sansome  Sts. 
Captain  A.  M.  Burns,  Marine  Surveyor. 
W.  L.  Chalmers,  Z.  P.  Clark,  J.  C.  Staples, 

Special  Agents  and  Adjusters. 


L.  D.  Lath 


W.m.  W.  Morrow. 


LATIMER   &.    MORROW, 

Attorneys  and  Counsellors  at  Law, 

Rooms  75,  76,  and  "  Kevada  Block, 

SAN"    FRANCISCO. 


RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


OUTHERRPACirt 


K9-  RAI  LiROAD,-(?  ', 

BROAD    GAUGE. 

SUMMER  ARRANGEMENT 

Commencing  Sati  rdav,  June  4,  1881,   and  until  fur- 
ther notice. 

Passenger  trains  will  leave  San  Francisco,  from  Passenger 
Depot  on  Townsend  Street,  between  Third  and  Fourth 
Streets,  as  follows: 

8QA    A.  M.  DAILY  for  San  Jose  and  Way  Stations. 
-O"    Returning,  arrives  S.  F.  3.36  P.  M. 

£STStages  for  Pescadero  (via  San  Mateo)  connect  with 
this  train  only. 

9QA  A.  M.  SUNDAYS  ONLY,    for   San   Jose  and 
•  0\fWay  Stations.   Returning  arrives  S.  F.  8  15,  P.M. 

1  fi  /(  A  -^  M-  Daily  (Monterey and  Soledad  Through 
AVF-TCV  Train  for  San  Jose,  Gilroy,  (Hollister  and 
Tres  Pinos,)  Pajaro,  Castroville,  Monterey,  Salinas,  Soledad, 
and  Way  Stations.     (Returning,  arrives  S.  F.  6.00  P.  M.) 

At  Pajaro  the  Santa  Cruz  Railroad  connects  with  this 
train  for  Aptos,  Soquel  and  Santa  Cruz. 

Sm~  Stage  connections  made  with  this  train.  (Pescadero 
stages  via  San  Mateo  excepted.) 

3QA  P-  M-  DAILY,  Sunday's  excepted,  "Monte- 
-O"  rey  and  Santa  Cruz  Express,"  for  San  Ma- 
teo, Redwood,  Menlo  Park,  Santa  Clara.  San  Jose,  Gil- 
roy, (Hollister  and  Tres  Pinos,)  Pajaro,  Castroville,  (Sali- 
nas,) and  Monterey.  Returning,  arrives  S.  F.  10.02  A.  M. 
At  Pajaro  the  Santa  Cruz  railroad  connects  with  this  train 
for  Aptos,  Soquel  and  Santa  Cruz. 

TASSENGEKS  BY  THIS  TRAIN    ARRIVE   AT 

Hotel  del  Monte,  Monterey, ...  7.05  P.  m. — 3I1.  35m  )  From 
Santa  Cruz 7.26  p.  M.— 3I1.  56m  ("S.  F. 

4      0**  P.    M.   Daily  Express  for  San  Jose   and  prin- 
.40  cipal  Way  Stations.     Returning,   arrives   S.    F. 
9.03  A.  M. 
£5T  Sundays  only  this  train  stops  at  all  Way  Stations. 

51    ~   P.  M.  Daily,  Sundays  excepted,  for  Menlo  Park 
.It)  and  Way  Stations.     Returning  arrive  at  S.  F.  at 
8.10  A    M. 

/?  Qi~W  P-  M.  DAILY  for  Menlo  Park  and  Way  Sta- 
U.OV  nons.     Returning,  arrives  S.  F.  6.40  A.  M. 

SPECIAL    RATES    TO    MONTEREY,  APTOS,    SO- 
QUEL AND  SANTA  CRUZ  : 
SINGLE  TRIP   TICKETS  to  any  above  points. ..S3  50 
EXCURSION    TICKETS  (ROUND  TRIP),  to  any 
of  above  points  sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sunday  morn- 
ings, good  for  return  until    following  Monday  inclu- 
sive   55  oo 

SPECIAL  ROUND  TRIP  SEASON  TICKETS. 
Good  for  return  until  October  31,  1881. 

San   Francisco  to  Monterey  and  return $6  00 

San  Francisco  to  Monterey  and  Santa  Cruz,  inclusive, 

and  return 57  qq 

SPECIAL  NOTICE. 

The  well-known  PACIFIC  GROVE  RETREAT,  at 
Monterey,  is  now  open  for  tne  reception  of  visitors,  tour- 
ists and  "  campers."  This  popular  resort  has  been  entirely 
refitted  by  its  present  owners  (the  "'Pacific  Improvement 
Company")  with  new  furniture,  tents,  etc.  Circulars  giving 
full  information  as  to  rates,  terms,  etc.,  can  be  had  on  ap- 
plication to  any  Station  Agent  on  the  line  of  the  Central 
or  Southern  Pacific  Railroad. 

Also,  EXCURSION  TICKETS  to  San  Jose  and  inter- 
mediate points,  sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sunday  mornings 
good  for  return  until  following  Monday  inclusive. 

Ticket    Offices— Passenger  Depot,   Townsend   Street 
and  No.  •?  New  Montgomery  Street,  Palace  Hotel. 
A.  C.  BASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.  Asst.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 

SOUTHERN    DIVISIONS. 

SST  Passengers  for  Los  Angeles  and  intermediate  points, 
as  also  Yuma  and  all  points  east  of  the  Colorado  River,  will 
take  the  cars  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  via  OAK- 
LAND, leaving  SAN  FRANCISCO  via  Ferry  Landing, 
Market  Street,  at  9.30  a.  m.  daily,  (S.  P.  Atlantic  Express 
Train.) 

<TOU7/f  PACIFIC  COAST  R.  R. 
*-'  New  Route — Narrow  Gauge. 

SUMMER       ARRANGEMENT 


Commencing  APRIL  4,  1881,  Boats  and  Trains  will 
leave  San   Francisco  from  Ferry  Landing,  loot  of  Market 

trect,  as  follows: 
r<  TV)  A"  M"  daiLY,  for  Alameda,  West  San  Leandro, 
u  ^^  West  San  Lorenzo,  Russel's,  Mt.  Eden,  Alvarado, 
Hall's,  Newark,  Mowry's,  Alviso,  Agnew's,  Santa  Clara, 
San  Jose,  Lovelady's,  Los  Gatos,  Aima,  Wrights,  Glen- 
wood,  Dougherty's  Mill,  Felton,  Big  Tree  Grove,  Summit 
and  Santa  Cruz. 
->  Qf\  P-  M.,  Daily,  for  Santa  Cruz  and  all  intermediate 
J'JU  Stations. 

d.    QO  P"  **'•  ■L^a''>'*  Sundays  excepted,  for  San  Jose  and 
T'O       all  intermediate  points. 

ScT  In  Alameda,  all  Through  Trains  will  stop  at  Park 
Street  and  Pacific  Avenues  onlv. 

Stages   connect  at   Los  Gatos  with   8:30   a.  m.  and 
r.  si.  trains  for  Congress  Springs  and  Saratoga. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS 
Sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  good  until  Monday  follow- 
ing, inclusive,  to  San  Jose  and  return,  $2.50;  Santa  Cruz 
and  return,  $5. 

OAKLAND  AND  ALAMEDA  FERRY. 
Ferries  and  Local  Trains  leave  : 

San  Francisco  for  Oakland  and  Alameda — *6-35, 
7-35.  8.30,  9.30,  10.30  11.30  a.  m.  ti2  30,  1.30,  2.30, 
3-3°.   4-3°>   5-3°.  6.30,  7.30,  8.30,  and  11,3a  p.  m. 

From  Corner   Fourteenth  and  Webster  Streets, 

Oakland— *6.oo,  "7.00,  8.00,  8.50,  9.50,  10.50,  tn.50,  a.m 

12.50,  1.50,  2.50,  3.50,  4.50,  5.50,  6.50  and  9.50  p.  m. 

From  High  Street,  Alameda— "5.45,  *6-45,  7.45,  8.38, 

9-35.   iQ-35,  tn,35  a.  M.     12,35,  1.35,   2.35,   3.35,  4.35, 

5-35,6-35.  and  9-35    P-  M. 

t  Saturdays  aud  Sundays  only. 
*  Daily,  Sundays  excepted. 
Up-town  ticket  offices,  208  Montgomery  Street.     Baggage 
checked  at  hotels  and  residences. 

Through  Trains  arrive  at  San  Francisco  at  9.35  and  10.35 
A.  M.,  and  6.35  P.   M. 

F.  W.  BOWEN,  G.  H.  WAGGONER, 

Superintendent.  Gen.  Pass.  Aeent, 


GOLD  MEDAL  AWARDED  the 
Author.  A  new  and  great  Mt-dical 
Work,  warranted  the  best  and  cheap- 
est, indispensable  to  every  man,  enti- 
tled "  The  Science  of  Life,  or  Self- 
Preservation ;"  bound  in  the  finest 
French  muslin,  embossed,  full  gilt,  300 
pp.,  contains  beautiful  steel  engrav- 
ings, 125  prescriptions,  price  only  Si.  25 
sent  by  mail  :  illustrated  sample  6  cts. 
V\TfiW  TTTVOrTI'S^d  now.  Address  Peabody  Medi- 
JLWUW  iniOriLI-cal  Institute,  or  Dr.  W.  H.  Parker, 
No.  4  Bulnnch  street,  Boston. 


INSURANCE. 


ORGANIZED    1861. 

Capital,    -    -    -     §600,000.00 

Re-Insurance  Reserve,  $79,542.63 
Reserve  for  unpaid  losses,  15,900.00 
\ET    StRPLlS   over  all 

liabilities,       -  144,502.40 

Total  Asse(s,      -      $$40,004.43 

C.  T.  HOPKINS,   Pres.        L.  L.  BROMWELL,  V-Pres 
ZENAS   CROWELL,   Sec.   E.  T.   BARNES,  Ass.    Sec. 
A.  C.  DONNELL,  City  Fire   Surveyor. 
CAPT.  D.  F.   HUTCHINGS,   Marine  Surveyor. 


J'HE  STATE    INVESTMEN7   AND 

*        SU       RANCE  CO.,  of  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
F11EE  AND  MAKIVL. 

STATEMENT  JANUARY   i,  1881. 

Cash  Capital  §200,000  00 

Reserve  for  Reinsurance 99,743  59 

Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses 9,004  42 

Net  Surplus 57,528  53 

Total  Assets $366,276  54 

Income  for  year  1880. $228,113  82 

Losses  paid  during  year  18S0 $109,400  42 

Lossess  paid  since  organization $1,118,176  28 

We  are  also  Agents  of  the  following  Companies  : 
\E*V    HAMPSHIRE    FIKE    INSIUA\fE    CO.,  of 
Manchester,  N.  H. 

Assets,  January  1,  18S1 $535,334  20 

PACIFIC  FIKE  I\SI  E A\CE  CO.  of  \ew   York. 

Assets,  January  1,  1881 $722,319  53 

United  Assets  of  Company  and  Agencies $1,673,930  27 

officeks : 
A.  J.  Brvant,  President.     Richard  Ivfrs,  Y ice> President. 

Chas.  H.  Ct'SHiNG,  Secretary. 
Office,  '.'is  ami  220  Snnsonie  St.,  San  Francisco. 


BRITISH    AXD    F0REIGX 

Marine  Insurance  Co.,  Limited. 

Capital  Subscribed S-„<HX',«<H> 

Capital  Paiil  lp I.ooo.ouo 

Cash  Reserve  Fund  (in  addition  to  capita])   1,m:ji.*-II 


Pacific  Department 

London  and  Lancashire 

Fire  Insurance  Company, 

OF  LIVERPOOL. 

Capital 87,300,000 

Cash  Assets l.s-.'u.'.il.-; 


MANCHESTER 
Fire   Insurance  Company, 

OF   MANCHESTER. 

Capital sr>,ooo,080 

Casta  Assets 1,28S,3C7 


BALFOUR,    GUTHRIE     &    CO. 

General  Agents. 

GEO.    W.   SPENCER,      -       -      MANAGER. 


31(i  California  Street,  San  Francisc-o. 


COMMERCIAL 

INSURANCE   COMPANY  OF  CALA, 
FIRE   AND    MARINE. 

Principal  office,  405  California  Street,  San  Francisco 
JOHN  H.  WISE,  President. 
CHAS.  A.  LATON,  Secretary. 


LTOME  MUTUAL 
H-  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

406  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Capital. .  .(Paid  up  in  Gold). .  .$300,000  00 
Assets,  Jan.  1, 1SS0 591,106  34 

PRESIDENT J.  F.  HOUGHTON. 

VICE-PRESIDENT L.  L.  BAKER. 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R.   STORY 


IMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE   C  O., 

of  London.     Instituted  1803. 
LONDON  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION  of  Lon- 
don.    Established  1720. 
.\ORTHERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY  ol  London 

and  Aberdeen.     Establised  1836. 
QUEEN  INSURANCE  COMPANVot  Liverpool.    Es- 
tablished 1857. 

Aggregate  Capital $37.09'i,750 

A^u'rcyate  Asxcts 41,896,923 

A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  W.  LANE    BOOKER, 
ROBT.  DICKSON,  Manager.  Agent  and  Attorney. 
Pacific  Branch  Office,  S.  E.  Corner  California  and  Mont- 
gomery Streets,  (Safe  Deposit  Building,)  San  Francisco. 


$72 


a  week.    $12  a  day  at  home  easily  made.    Costly  out 
fit  free.     Address  TRUE  &  CO.,  Augusta.  Maire 


$5 


10  $20  per  day  at  home.     Samples  worth  $5  free.    Ad- 
dress STINSON  &  CO..  Portland,  Maine. 


BANKING. 


n~HE   NEVADA   BANK 

1     ■  OF  SAN  FRANC/SCO. 


Capital  paid  up $-$,000,000 

Reserve^  U.  S.  Bonds 

Agency  a     New  York ts  Wali 

Agency  at  Virginia,  Nevada. 


Buys  and  sells  Exchange  and  Telegraphic   I 

Issues  Commercial  and  Travekr.-   1 

This  Bank  has  special  facilities  for  dealing  in  bullion. 


yV/£  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


Capital $J,000,000 

William  Alvord President. 

Thomas  Brown 

Byron  Murray,  Jk. 

AGENTS— New  York,  Agency  of  the  Bank  ol 
California;  Boston,  Tremont  National  Bank; 
Cliieugo,  Iiiion  National  Bank  :  X.  Louis,  Boat- 
men's Savings  Bank  :  \ew  Zealand,  tne  Bank  off 
New  Zealand;  London.  \.  .11.  Roth&cblld  A 
Sons  ;  China,  Japan,  India,  and  Australia,  the 
Oriental  Bank  Corporation. 

The  Bank  has   an  Agent   at  Virginia    City,   am 
spondents  in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  ! 

Draw  direct  on   London,  Dublin,  Pari-,    i 
Hamburg,   Frankfort -on-Main,    Antwerp.    Amsterd 
Petersburg,   Copenhagen,   Stockholm,  Chri> 
Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shanghae.  Yo- 
kohama. 


THE 


ANGL0-CALIF0RN1AN  BANK 


LIMITED. 


Subscribed  Capital, 
Paid  1 1>  Capital, 
Reserve  Fnnd, 


J.  STEINHART, 


>  Managers. 


-     $3,000,000 

-  1,500,000 

-   235,000 

P.  N.  LILIENTHAL, 


Draws  exchange  on  the  principal  points  in  the 
States,  Canada,   Europe,  japan,  China,    '... 
New  Zealand,  2nd  Hawaiian  Island?. 

Issues  Commercial  and  Traveler's  credits,  avail:. 
part  of  the  world.     Also,  deals  in  bullion,  and  does   1 
era!  banking  business. 


STEAMER    TRAVEL. 


p 


ACIFIC    MAIL    STEAMSHir 

The  Steamships  of  this  Compani 
FRANCISCO,  during   the  yc_r    1S81  :    Froi 

Wharf,  corner  of   First  and    Krai,    . 
HAMA  and   HONG  KONG,  at  2  p.  m.: 

City  or  Tokio,  Citj   of  Peking, 

August    2, 

October  20. 
Connecting  at  YOKOHAMA  with  sttain-;r>"  .,1  the  M  1  I'SU 
BISHI  CO.forHlOGO.NAGASAKl.andSHANGHAE. 
Excursion  Tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  Special  Kales. 
FOK  S11LNLY  AUD  Al CKLAM*,  via  HONOLU- 
LU, at  2  p.  m.,  or  immediately  on  arrii 
Zealandia.  City 0/  2>}dney. 

June  4,  July  2, 

August  27.         bepteniber  24.    Ucl- 
Kound-the-Wuria  I  rip,  :hl  N  cm  Z<i 

FOB   KEW  YORK,  *  ia    CAN  A. 11  A, 
noon,  on  4th  and   19th  of  every  munih,  taking    I 
and    Freight    I^r    Mexican.    Central 
American  ports  ;  lor  Havai.a  and   ;■ 
Liverpool,  London,  and  Southampton 
lor  Hamburg,  Bremen,  and  Antwerp- 

Williams,  dimond  &  co 
INCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP     COMPANY 

—  FOR  — 

JAPAN    AND    CHINA, 

Leave  Wharf,  Cor.  First  and  Brannan  Streel 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 
Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  sicamcr.-  for  Shanghae 

GAELIC,       OCEANIC,       BELGIC. 

Saturday,  June  11 


Friday,  July  1.  Tuesday,  July  19.    1 

Saturday,  hep.  17.  Thursday.  Oct. 
Saturday,  Dec.  3.  Wednesday,  1  I 
Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  an  j  rt;urn.:!  reduce 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  an  5  Pa-;eng<:r    Pickets  i 
at  C  P.  R.  R-  Co.'s  General  Offices,  Koom  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For   freight   apply  to  Geo.  H.    K  Igent,  at 

the   Pacific  Mail    Steamship  Com]  amy's  V 
Market  Street,  Union  Ulo-.k. 

"1.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'!  .      Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD,  President. 


P 


ACIFIC   COAST  STEAMSHIP   CO 


Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway  Wharf 
for  PORTLAND  (Oregon),  ev:r>"  five  days, 
LOS  ANGELES,  SANTA  BARB  .  CRUZ, 

SAN  DIEGO,  SAN    LUIS  OEISPO,  and  other  M 
and   Southern   Coast  Ports,    leaving    San    FrancL-co  about 
every  third  day. 

For  day  and  hour  of  sailing,  sec  the  iJvertise- 

ment  in  the  San  Francisco  daily  papers. 
Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montg         iV  St., 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  & 
No.  10  Markti  Si 


FOR   SITKA 


w 


The  U.   S.    Mail   Steamship 

CALI  FORN  I  A, 

CAPT.  JAMES  CARROLL, 

ILL  SAIL  FROM  PORT  7  <    I 


end,  Washington  Terr:: 
the  ist  day  of  April,  and  on  the  i 
month  in  1881. 

For  freight  or  passage,  apply  to 
March  4,  1881.  I 
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Money  to  Loan  by  the  Pacific  Bank. 
B.  H.  McDonald, 

President, 

San  Francisco, 


.  Established 

1863. 

Capital  Stock 

&I.OOO.OOO.OO. 

Surplus  40 7.94 2. 1  7. 

San  Francisco,  Cal, 
The  large  amount  of  mouey  loaned  by  this 
Hank  on  wheat,  barley,  flour,  wool,  etc., 
during  the  past  season,  is  being  rapidly 
repaid,  this,  with  the  steady  increase  in 
our  deposits  is  causing  an  accumulation 
Of  coin  in  our  vaults. 

We  are  prepared  to  make  loans  in  our 
usual  way,  at  reasonable  rates  of  interest, 
and  would  be  pleased  to  entertain  any 
proposition  presented  to  us. 

K.1I.  MelM>rVAI.I>,  President 


NO.   12  TYLER  STREET,  S.   F. 

are  all  three-stringed,  with  ivory  keys,  no 


These  Pia: 
imitation. 


DICTIONARY.  1«^g3 

New  Edition  of  WEBSTER,  has 

118,000  Words,  3000   Engravings, 

4600  NEW  YV0UDS  and  Meanings, 

Biographical   Dictionary 

of  ovor  9700  lames. 

Published  hyC  4  C.  MERRIAM,  Springfield,  Mass, 


Boston  and  California 

DRESS  JREFORM 

TJ/ORTHUNDERGARAIENTS(SPE- 

**  CIALTY,)  Child  en's  Corset- Waists,  Cashmere 
and  Merino  Union  Suits,  Shoulder-Braces,  Hygienic  Cor- 
sets, Hose  and  Skirt  Supports,  Emancipation  Waists  and 
Suits. 

SIRS.  ill.  H.  WISER, 

SOLE  AGENT.  130  Suiter    treet. 


530  WASHINGTON  ST  S.F.  CAL. 


SAMUEL  P.  M1DDLETON.  Auctioneer. 

JOHN  MIDDLETON  &  SON, 

Stock,  Real  Estate,  and  General 

AU  CTIO  N  E  ERS, 

116  Montgomery  Street, 

Occidental  Hotel  Block,  SAN   FRANCISCO. 


\V.    E.    CHAMBERLAIN    JR. 


T.    A.    ROBINSON 


rE   SCHOLARSHIP,    $70 

23- SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR. m 


JEWELRY  I  SILVERWARE 

WE  INFITE  AN  EXAMINATION  OF  OUR  LARGE,  STOCK  OF 
FINE  DIAMONDS  AND  PEARLS,  ALSO  NEW  STYLES  IN  JEW 
ELRY  AND  SILVERWARE,  WHICH  WE  ARE  CONSTANTLY  RE- 
CEIVING. SINCE  THE  DISSOLUTION  OF  THE  OLD  FIRM  WE 
HAVE  MADE  MATERIAL  CHANGE  IN  PRICES,  AND  OFFER 
GOODS  LOWER  THAN  EVER  BEFORE. 

LOUIS  BRAVERMAN  &  CO. 

Successors  to  Braverinan  &  Levy,  No.  119  Montgomery  St. 


HENRY  F.  MILLER 

PIANOS,   OF    BOSTON, 

Are  pronounced  the  BEST  by  the  leading  artists  ot  the  present 

time,  and  are  used  by  them  in  public  and  private. 
ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES  mailed  to  any  address. 

WOODWORTH,  SCHELL    &    CO., 

Sole  Agents,  105  Stockton  Street,  San  Francisco. 


JUST    READY. 

An  Accurate    Reprint  of  the  Authorized    Oxford 
Edition  of  the 

REVISED    VERSION 

THE  NEW  TESTAMENT 

Printed  from  new  Long  Primer  type,  with  Mar- 
ginal Notes  and  References,  on  good  paper,  and 
bound  in  handsome  English  Cloth. 

THE  BEST  EDITION  IN  THE  MARKET  FOR 
THE  PRICE.  $1.00  Retail,  and  Liberal  Terms 
for  quantities. 

A  Liberal  Discount  will  be  made  to  Agents  who 
will  Canvass  for  Subscriptions  to  this  Edition. 


SAMUEL    CARSON, 

PUBLISHER     AND-    WHOLESALE      BOOKSELLER, 
120  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco. 


RUBBER  HOSE 

GARDEN    HOSE, 

Of  all  grades  and  sizes, 

THE  VERY  CHEAPEST  AND  VERY  BEST 

THE   CELEBRATED 

MALTESE    CROSS   HOSE, 

For  Garden  purposes  and  Fire  Departments. 
Manufactured  and  for  sale  by  the 

Gutta  Perchaand  Rubber  M'f'g  Co. 

JOHN    W.  TAYLOR,  Manager, 
Comer  First  and  Market  St8M  San  Francisco. 


Pebble  Spectacles  ! 


HELLER'S  OPTICAL  DEPO> 

135  Montgomery  St.,  nr.  Bush, 

Opposite  Occidental  Hotel. 

COMPOUND  ASTIGMATIC  LENSES 

mounted  to  Order.    £5TTwo  Hours  Notice. 

$$$?•    The  most  complicated  cases  of  defective  vision  thor- 
oughly diagnosed,  free  of  charge. 


S.B.BOSWELL&CO 

STOCK    BROKERS, 

Removed  to  330  Montgomery  St.,  Snn  Francisco 


LATEST 
FASHIONS 


Dress  Suits,     ■ 
Business  Suits,  - 


s.  P.  COLLINS  &  CO. 

'HOLES ALE    AND    RETAIL 

dealers  in  Old  London  Dock  Brandies,  Port  Wines, 
Sherries,  and  all  the  choicest  brands  Champagne,  Apple  Jack, 
Pisco,  Arrack,  Cordials,   Liquors,  etc.      321"    " 
ERY  and  511  CALIFORNIA  STREET: 


Wh 


IT  STANDS  AT  THE  HEAD ! 


SEWING  MACHINE 

JTADIES    APPRECIATING    THE 

BEST,  and  desiring  reliability  in  work,  will  have  no 
other.     Send  for  circular  to 

J.  W.    EVANS, 
39  Post  Street,     ■      San  Francisco. 


BONESTELL,  ALLEN  &  CO. 

411,  413,  and  415  Sansonie  Street. 


THE    NEW   AND    MAGNIFICENT 

"Hotel  del  Monte." 

monterey,  cal., 
Commenced  its  Summer  Season 

On  Wednesday,  June  1,  1SS1. 

Fourth  Hop  this  (Saturday)  evening.     Mu- 
sic by  Ballenbergs  Band. 

Among  1  lie  great  improvements  made  dur- 
ing tin-  past  winter  is  the  construction  of  a 
niiinimotli  warm  Salt  Water  Swimming  Tank, 
150.V50  feet  in  size,  and  being  TUE  LARGEST 
IS  TUE  tVOICI.il. 

GEO.    SGHONEWALD, 
MANAGER. 


C.   V.  SHEFFIELD.  N.  W.  SI'AULDING. 


J.   PATTERSON. 


MONTGOM. 
S.  F. 


SAW  MANUFACTURING 


and  10  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco. 


PALACE    HOTEL  RESTAURANT 

FIRST-CLASS  IN  ALL  RESPECTS. 

QUIET  AND    DESIRABLE   PLACI: 

jSf     for  Ladies,  Gentlemen,  and  Families.     £^"Entrance, 
south  side  of  Court.  A.    D.    SHARON. 


NATHANIEL  GRAY.  C.  S.  WRIGHT.  J.  A.  CAMPBELL. 

N.  GRAY  &    CO., 


UNDERTAKERS, 

&4I  Sacramento  Street. 


A 


JOHN  TAYLOR  &  CO. 

and  120  Market  Street,  and  15  and  17  California  Stree 

SSAVERS'    MATERIALS,    MINE 

and  Mill  Supplies,  also  Druggists"  Glassware. 


TIBER,  BARKER  &  CO. 

TMPORTERS    AND     WHOLESALE 

GROCERS,  108  and  no  California  St.,  San  Francisco 


1 


For  CLEANING  and  POLISHING 


Silverware, 

Nickel  Plato 

011  Stoves. 


LUSTRE 


Brans 

and 
•  Copporware* 


W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO. 

110  to  118  Battery  Street. 


